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JAMES  could  never  forgive  Henry  forthe  lofs  of  his 
brave  officer.  He  fent  to  demand  fatisfaction  ;  but 
all  the  anfwer  he  received  was,  that  Barton  and  his  crews 
were  lawlefs  pirates,  and  that  what  had  been  done  a- 
gainit  them  ought  never  to  have  been  refented  amonglt 
fovcreign  princes.  James  afferted,  that  Barton  was  no 
pirate,  becaufe  he  bore  his  commiffion  ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  convicted  of  piratical  acts  before 
he  was  treated  as  being  guilty  of  them.  Henry  inti- 
mated to  James,  that  he  was  willing  to  accommodate 
the  affair  by  way  of  negociation  ;  but  James  thought 
himfelf  affronted  by  the  propofal. 

Various  negociations  took  place  concerning  this  and 
.other  affairs  till  the  year  151  3  ;  when  James,  though 
he  ha^  for  fome  time  before  been  fully  refolved  upon  a 
war  with  England,  thought  it  highly  neceiTary  that  it 
fhould  have  the  lanction  of  his  parliament,  which  he  af- 
fembled  for  that  purpofe.  The  young  nobility  were  not 
only  infpired  with  the  fentiments  of  James,  but  had  been 
won  over  by  the  French  ;  and  the  majority  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  the  clergy  (which  was  fomewhat  extraordinary, 
as  James  was,  in  effect,  to  fight  againft  the  pope  and  his 
allies),  were  keen  for  a  war  with  England.  The  old 
counfellors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  faw  the  flourilhing 
llate  of  Scotland,  arifing  from  a  long  peace  and  their 
commerce,  which  was  protected  by  a  fleet,  dreaded  the 
ruinous  coi.fequences  ot  the  war.  Tlie  queen  naturally 
headed  this  party  ;  and  ihe  was  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  the  wifeft  part  of  the  nobility.  Their  ar- 
guments made  no  impreffion  upon  James,  who  Irad  re- 
served a  prcfent  from  Louis  of  four  fhips  laden  with 
wine  and  flour,  and  two  (hips  of  war  completely  equip- 
ped, one  of  them  carrying  ^4  pitces  ot  brafs  ordnance. 
He  promiicd  to  the  French  queen,  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  wxmld  take  the  field  againlt  the  Engliih  ;  and  Ihe 
had  fent  him  a  frefh  letter,  gently  reproaching  him  tor 
want  o)  g allantry,  and  for  not  being  fo  good  as  his  word. 
In  fhort,  the  reafonings  of  the  wifeft  and  belt  part  of 
the  nobihty  were  over  ruled,  and  the  expedition  againft 
England  was  refolved  on. 

The  earl  Of  Hume,  who  was  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land, was,  at  this  juncture,  at  the  head' of  7:00  or 
8coo  men,  with  whom  he  committed  prodtgiwu  <le- 
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vallations  on   the  Englifh   border*.      Henry's  queen,   eM»%u< 
Catharine  of  Spain,  whom   he  had  left  regent  of  his  ' t 

dominions,  ifliicd  a  commiffion  nf  array,  directed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  knight  of  the  garter,  for  aPcm- 
bling  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Der- 
by, Warwick,  Leicefter,  Stafford,  Rutland,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Lincoln.  The  management  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  committed  to  the  earl  of  Surry,  whe> 
aiTembled  the  militia  of  Chefter,  Lancafter,  Northum- 
berland, Weltmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  the  bifiiopric 
of  Durham.  The  earl  of  Hume  had  by  this  time  laid 
great  part  of  Northumberland  wafte  ;  and  his  men  were 
returning  home  laden  with  booty.  'Ihe  earl  of  Surry, 
refolving  to  intercept  them,  ordered  Sir  William  Bul- 
mer  to  form  an  ambuffi  with  1000  archers,  at  a  place 
called  Bruomhoufe,  which  was  extremely  convenient  for 
that  purpofe,  as  the  Scots  were  obliged  to  pafs  that  wav. 
As  the  latter  expected  nothing  of  that  kind,  Buhner 
executed  his  orders  with  great  fuccefs.  The  archers 
atTdiilted  the  Scots  all  at  once,  and  made  fo  trood  ufe  of 
their  arrow?,  that  their  main  body  was  put  to  flight,  500 
were  killed,  and  430  taken,  with  the  Lord  Hume's 
itandard,  which  he  left  on  the  field  of  battle;  the  preatcii 
part  of  the  plunder  being  recovered  at  the  fame  time. 
The  commonalty  of  Scotland  termed  this  expedition  of 
the  Lord  Hume's  the  ///  road. 

James  was  more  exafperated  than  ever  by  thi>  de-  ,..  -'   * 
r  j  j  1  •  .  .      .      .         ',        _         Th    queeW 

feat,   and  continued  his  preparations  for  invading  trig-  endeavour* 

land  with   additional  vigour.      Hi&   queen  did  ail  that  to  -iiiTua Ic 

becamt  a  wife  and  prudent  wife  to  divert  him  from  his  J-"1"-"  'fon* 

fatal  purpofe.      She  endeavoured  to  work  upon  his  fu- ''■**  .    *^n" 

pcrftition,  by   recounting  to  him  her  ominous  dreims 

and  boding   apprehenfions.       James  treating   tlieic  a 

mere  illufions  and  ructions  of  the  brain,  the  had  recent  te 

to  other   arts.      While  James  was  waiting  at  Linlit'a- 

go*  fur  the  arrival  of  his  army  from  the  north  and  the 

Highlands,   he  aflifted  one  afternoon  at  the  vefpers  in 

the  church  ot  St  Michael.      Being  placed  in  one  of  the       ,g, 

canon's   feats,   a  venerable,  comely  man   of  abixit    j  :  A  phan- 

}t.ars  of  age,  entered,    d:ef.cd  in  a  long  garment  of  an  ton; ippe  irs 

«eare  colour,   and   girded   round  with  a  towel  or  roll t<J  *'4na- 

■oi  linen,  his  forehead  bald,   and  his  yellow  locks  hangv 

ing  doiva  hi:-  (iioidders  ;  in  Ciort,  he  vas  dreffed  aud 
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Scotland,  formed  to  appear  like  St  Andrew,  the  apoftle  of 
"""-* —  Scotland,  as  he  is  reprcfented  in  painting  and  fculp- 
ture.  The  church  being  crowded,  this  perfonagc,  with 
fome  difficulty,  made  his  way  to  the  king's  feat ;  and 
leaning  over  it,  he  fpoke  to  the  following  purpofe  : 
«'  Sir  (faid  he),  I  am  fent  hither  to  iutrcat  you  for 
t'  time  to  delay  your  expedition,  and  to  proceed  no 
farther  in  your  intended  journey  :  for  if  you  do,  you 
mall  not  profper  in  your  enterprife,  nor  any  of  your 
followers.  I  am  further  charged  to  warn  you,  if  ye 
be  fo  refractory  as  to  go  forward,  not  to  ufe  the  ac- 
quaintance, companyt  or  counfel  of  women,  as  ye  ten- 
der your  honour,  life,  and  ettate."  After  delivering 
thofe  words,  he  retired  through  the  crowd,  and  was  no 
more  feen,  though,  when  the  fervice  was  ended,  James 
carncltly  inquired  alter  him. 

That  this  fcene  was  acted,  fcems  to  be  pad  difpute  ; 
for  Sir  David  Lindfay,  who  was  then  a  young  nun, 
and  prefent  in  the  church,  reported  it  both  to  Bucha- 
"  nan  and  Lindfay  the  hillorian.  It  is,  however,  equally 
certain,  that  the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  queen, 
to  whofe  other  afflictions  the  (tings  of  jcaloufy  were 
now  added.  In  one  of  the  Scotch  inroads  into  Eng- 
land, one  Heron,  the  proprietor  of  the  caltle  of  lord, 
had  been  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  Scotland  ;  where 
he  was  detained  on  a  charge  of  murder,  of  Which  he 
feems  to  have  been  innocent.  The  Englilh  hillorians 
mention  this  as  having  paffed  after  James  entered  Eng- 
land :  but  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fuppofed  phan- 
tom's fpeech,  it  is  probable  that  it  happened  before  ; 
and  that  Heron's  wile  and  beautiful  daughter  had  been 
for  fome  time  foliciting  James  for  his  dtliverance.  Be 
that  a',  it  may,  it  is  too  probable  that  James  was  fmitten 
with  the  charms  of  the  daughter;  and  that  her  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  molt  artful  woman,  knew  how  to  avail 
herfelfof  thcconqm.it.  Pretending  that  (he  had  in- 
tereft  enough  to  procure  the  releafeof  thelord  Johnfton 
and  Alexander  Home,  who  were  prifouers  in  England, 
the  was  permitted  by  James  to  keep  a  conllant  corre- 
Ipondence  with  the  earl  of  Surry,  to  whom  (he  is  (aid 
to  have  betrayed  all  J  irai  j's  fecretsand  meafures.  The 
rendezvous  <>•  James's  army  was  at  the  Burrow-moor, 
to  which.  James  repaired  ;  and  having  given  orders  for 
the  march  of  his  artillery,  he  lodged  at  the  abbey  of 
Holyroodhoufe.  While  he  was  there,  another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe  of  in- 
i  I :   but  James,  deaf  to   all  the  felicita- 

tions   and  inventions  of  his  queen,  mullcred  his  army  ; 
and  on  .the  22d  ot  Auguft   he  palTed  the  Tweed,  en- 
camping that  night  near  the  banks  of  the  Twiffel.     On 
va]    :     1 '.'.  (Telhau   h   on   the  14th,  be  called  an 
ifleinbly  ot  his  lords  together,   and  made  a  declaration, 
that  the  heirs  of  all  fuch  as  Ihould  die  in  the  army,  or 
J  by  the  enemy   dining   his   Hay   in   England, 
I    their  wards,   relief,  and   marriages  of  the 
king  ;  who,  upon   that  account,  difpenfed  with  their 
age.    This  is  laid  to  have  In  en  the  crifis  of  that  prince's 
ate.     Abandoned  to  bis   paflion  for  lu's  Englifh  mif- 
Ihe  prevailed  with  him,  at  her  mother's  inftiga- 
rioh,   to  trifle   :.  time   for  fome  days;  during 

which  interval,   the  junction  of  the  Englifh  array  was 
I        d.     The  earl  >,t  Surry,  the  E.igli:h  general,  was 
:    hat   ordered    the  landholders   of  the 
neighbouring  counties  to  certify  to  him  in  writing  what 
1     .   .......  •.;.:.  e*._i_  1  -.:.'.  .  chargi  g  them  to 
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be  ready  at  an  hour's  warning  ;  and  he  laid  his  plan  fo,  Scotland, 
as  not  to  brinir.  his  army  into  the  field  till  James  had  ~~ "v""""* 
advanced  fo  far  into  England  as  to  render  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  retire  without  a  general  battle.  This 
precaution  affilted  the  lady  Ford  (as  (he  is  called)  in 
perfuading  James  that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  de- 
lay, becaufe  the  Englifh  had  not  the  face  of  an  army  in 
the  field. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Surry  ordered  the  go- 
vernors of  Berwick   and  Norham,    the   two   ftrongetl 
place*   on   the   frontiers  of  England,  to  prepare  tor  a 
vigorous  rcliltance  in  cafe  they  were  attacked  ;  and  di- 
rected them  to  certify  how  long  they  could  hold   out, 
in  hopes,  that   if  they  made  a  refolutc  defence,  James 
would  march  on,  and  leave  them  in  his  rear.      The  go- 
vernor of  Norbam's  anfwer  was,  that  his  caltle  was  fo 
well   provided,  as  to  leave  him   no   doubt,  in  cafe  of  a 
fiege,   to  be  able  to   defend  it   till   king  Henry  Ihould        . 
return  from  abroad,  and  relieve  it  in  perfon.     James, Thg  /cotJ 
however,  befieged  it  on   the  25th  of  Auguft,  and  bat-ta!;c  the 
tered  it  fo  furioufly,  that  he  took  it  by  capitulation  the  "files  of 
fixth  day  after.     James  then  proceeded  to  the  caltle  of  ^"rhan,» 
Etal  belonging  to  the   family  of  Manners   (now  duke  vVii'k. 
of  Rutland)  ;  which  be  took  and  demolilhed  likewife,  as 
he  alfo  did  Wark,  and  arrived  before  the  caltle  ol  Ford. 
The  Scotch  army  is  generally  allowed  to  have  conlilled 
of  at  lead  50,000  men  when  it  palfed  the  Tweed.     At 
this  time  it  was  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cheviot,  in 
the  heart  of  a  country  naturally  barren,  and  now  defo- 
late  through  the   precautions  taken  by  the  Englifh  ge- 
neral.    Being  obliged  to  extend  their  quarters  for  the 
benefit  of  fubfiltence,  the  mercenary  part  of  them  had 
acquired  a  confiderable  plunder,   with  which,  as  ufual, 
they  retired  to  their  own  country,  as  many  more  did  for 
want   of  fubfiltence.       The   earl   of  Surry  knew  their 
fituation,  and  ordered  the  rendezvous  of  his  at  my,  tirll 
at  Newcallle,  and  then  near  Norham,  having  certain  in- 
telligence of  the  vaft  defertions  daily  happening  in  the 
Scotch  army,  which  had  reduced  it  greatly.      The  wet- 
nefs  of  the    feafon  rendered  his  march,   efpecially  that 
ol  the   artillery,  extremely  difficult  ;  but  being  joined 
by  feveral   perlbns   of  distinction,  he  marched  on  the 
}d  of  September   to  Alnwic,  where  he  was  reinforced 
by  5000  hardy  veteran  troops,  fent  from  the  Englilh 
army  on  the  continent,  under  the  command   of  his  fou 
the   lord-admiral   of  England  ;    fo    that    the    Englilh 
authors  admit  his  army  to  have   confuted   of  26,000 
men,  all  completely  armed  and   provided  for  the  field. 
James  having,  in  the   manifcilo  which   he  difperfed  on 
his  entering  England,  given  the  death  of  Barton  as  one 
of  tiie  caufes  of  his  invafion,  the  lord-admiral  had  pre- 
vailed with  Henry  to  fend  him  upon  this  (crvice  ;  and  he 
informed  James  by  a  letter,   that  he  intended  to  juftify 
the  death  o!  that  pirate  in  the  front  of  the  Englilh  anny. 

By  this  time  the  army  of  James   was,   by  deiertiou  ra.,,ci  ;;r_ 
and  other  caufes,  reduced  to  ltfs  than  half  its  numbers  ;   jfts  feve. 
but  the  chief  misfortune  atteiiilmg  it  was  his  own  con-r..l  of  his 
duct.      His  indolence  and  inactivity,  joined  to  the  fcan> noDikty. 
dalous  examples  ot  his  amours,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  had  dif. 
gulted  feveral  of  bis  greatell  men  and  belt  friends  ;  and 
fome  of  them  more  than  fufpeeted  a  correfpoudence  be- 
tween the  Englifh  lady  aad  the  earl  of  Surry.     James 
was   deaf   to  all   their   remonllrances  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Angus  declared,  that  he  was  refolved  to  return  home, 
as  he  foreluw  that  the  ruin  of  the  army  was  inevitable 

through 
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Sf6tl»n4.  through  the  obftmacy  of  James,  He  accordingly  with* 
" — v— •  drew  to  Scotland,  but  left  behind  him  his  two  fons. 
The  lord  Hume  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  were  likewife 
difcontented.  The  former  had  brought  his  men  into 
the  field  ;  but,  according  to  fome  Scotch  hiflorian9, 
with  a  dells; n  rather  to  betray  than  to  ferve  James  : 
but  Huntley,  though  he  difliked  his  mailer's  conduft, 
remained  firmly  attached  to  his  perfon. 

The  defeftion  or  backwardnefs  of  thofe  great  men 
feemed  to  make  no  impreffion  upon  James.  He  had 
chofen  a  ftrong  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ford, 
on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  called  Floddoo-hill  ;  and  he 
was  feparated  from  the  Englifh  army  by  the  river  Till. 
This  advantageous  fituation  put  the  earl  of  Surry  un- 
antageons  der  great  difficulties  ;  for  it  rendered  the  Scotch  army 
fitustioa.  inacceflible,  as  it  was  fortified  by  artillery,  and  was 
now  well  fupplied  with  proviiions  by  the  change  of  its 
fituation.  The  earl  drew  up  a  manifefto,  with  which 
he  chatged  Rouge  Croix  herald,  who  was  attended  by 
a  trumpet.  It  contained  fome  propofals  for  an  ex- 
change of  prifoners,,  which  feems  to  have  been  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  lady  Ford  the  more  credit  with  James ; 
but  concluded  with  reproaches  for  his  perfidious  inva- 
sion of  England,  and  a  defiance  to  James  to  fight  him 
in  a  general  battle.  The  herald  was  farther  charged 
with  a  verbal  commiflion  to  acquaint  James,  that  the 
earl  of  Surry  had  iffued  orders  that  no  quarter  fhonld 
be  given  to  any  of  the  Scotch  armv  but  the  king  him- 
felf. 

A  council  of  war  was  called  on  this  occafion ;  in 
which  the  earl  of  Fluntley  and  others  made  ftrong  re- 
monftrances  againft  a  general  engagement.  They  (hew- 
ed how  fatal  it  mud  be  to  Scotland,  fhould  it  prove  un- 
fuccefsful  ;  and  that  the  wileft  courfe  James  could  fol- 
low was  to  return  home,  where,  if  he  was  purfued  by 
the  enemy,  he  could  fight  to  great  advantage.  The 
earl  of  Huntley,  however,  added,  that  his  opinion  (houkl 
be  determined  by  that  of  the  king  and  council  ;  and 
that  he  was  equally  ready  to  (hare  in  his  majelly's  dan- 
ger as  his  glory. 

Huntley  and  the  other  noblemen  wete  oppofed  by 
the  French  ambaflador,  who  reprefented  a  retreat  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and  the  arms  of 
James ;  and  uled  many  romantic  arguments  of  the  fame 
contrary  to  kind,  which  but  too  well  fuited  with  the  king's  difpo- 
tihe  opi-  fition.  According  to  Drummond,  the  council  were  of 
"  opinion,  that  the  king  (hould  immediately  beliege  Ber- 
wick ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  the  majority  of  them  were 
certainly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
James  to  fight  the  earl  of  Surry  at  that  nobleman's  re- 
quifition,  and  that  James  could  lofe  no  honour  by  re- 
turning home.  Patrick  lord  Lindfay  oi,  Byres,  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occafion,  and  who  was  prefident  of 
the  council,  exprcfied  himfelf  fo  ftrongly  on  that  head, 
that  James,  in  a  paflion,  is  faid  by  the  hiflorian  Liud- 
fay  to  have  fworn,  that  if  ever  he  lived  to  return  to 
Scotland,  he  would  hang  that  nobleman  at  his  own 
gate.  He  ordered  Rouge  Croix  to  be  called  in  ;  and 
^fter  treating  him  with  great  politenefs,  he  fent  a  mef- 
iage  to  the  earl  of  Surry  by  one  of  his  own  heralds 
(Illay),  importing,  that  he  would  give  the  Englifh 
battle  on  the  Friday  following  ;  and  that  had  he  re- 
ceived fuch  a  meflage  from  the  earl  even  in  his  own 
caftle  of  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  left  that,  and  all 
other  bufinefs,  to  have  fought  him.    With  this  meflage, 
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a  fmall  mauifeflo,  in  vindication  of  James's  conduft,  was     Scotland 
fent  by  the  fame  herald,  y     |J 

The  earl  of  Surry,  who  was  then  fo  infirm  tliat  he 
was  carried  about  in  a  fedan  or  chariot,  had  forefeeu 
that  James  would  return  an  anfwer  by  one  of  his  own 
heralds  ;  but,  unwilling  that  he  (hould  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  the  Englifli  camo,  he 
ordered  proper  perfons  to  receive  him  at  two  miles  di- 
ftance,  where  fuon  after  he  attended  himfelf  in  perfon. 
Iflay  executed  his  commiflion  without  paying  much 
refpecl  to  the  perfon  of  the  Englifli  general';  who  dif- 
miffed  him,  after  bellowing  great  compliments  upon 
the  honour  and  courage  of  James.  The  earl  then  or- 
dered his  army  to  march  in  the  line  of  battle  towards 
Wollerhau^h.  There  he  was  joined  by  Rou?,e  Croix, 
herald,  who  gave  him  an  account  of  the  ftrong  fitua- 
tion of  the  Scotttiih  camp  ;  but  the  advanced  pods  of 
the  Englifh  army  were  then  within  three  miles  of  their 
enemies,  ^nd  the  earl  of  Surry  found  his  difficulties 
daily  increafing.  The  roads  were  broken  up,  the  fwell. 
ing  of  the  rivers  cut  him  of  from  the  neceffaiy  com- 
munications for  fupplying  his  army,  and  nothing  but  a 
battle  could  fave  him  either  from  being  difbanded  or 
deftroyed. 

James  feems  to  have  fo  far  regarded  the  advice  of 
his  wifeft  counfellors,  as  not  to  abandon   his  ftrong   fi- 
tuation.    They  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  it 
was  a  fufficient  guard   to  his  honour,   if  he  did  not  de- 
cline the  battle  on  the  day  appointed  ;  and  that  his  en- 
gagement did  not  bind  him  to  fight   upon  difadvanta- 
geous  ground.      The  Scots,  at  the  fame  time,  knew  of 
their  enemy's  diflrcfles;  and,   as  Drummond  elegantly 
exprefles  it,  they  remonllrated   to   their  king,  that   he       ,6r 
lacked   nothing   but  patience  to   be   viclorious.     The  His,  m  ra- 
Scots   thus  lying  on   the  defenfive,  the   earl  of  Surry d™-  c  »- 
again  fent   Rouge  Croix   to  inform  James  that  he  waiC'JlS' 
ready  to  give  him  battle.     James  was  fenlibly  netded  at 
this  tacit  imputation  upon  his  honour,  and  perhaps  was 
inwardly  vexed  for  having  followed  the  wife  advice  of 
his  noblemen.      It  is^ certain*  from  the  bed  authorities, 
that  he  neglected  the'neceifary  precautions  for  guarding 
the  pafTages  of  the  Till,  which  the  Englifh  crofTed,  part- 
ly at  a  place  where  it  was  fordable,~  and  partly  at  a 
bridge.     We  are  told,  not  without  a  great  appearance 
of  probability,  that  while  the  Englifh  were  palling  the 
bridge,  Borthwick,  mafler  of  the  Scotch  artillery,  tell  up-     ' 
on  his  knees,  and  begged  permiffion  from  James  to  point 
his  cannon  againft  the  bridge  ;  but  that  James  anfwer-  ' 
ed  him  in  a  paffion,  that  it  muft  be  at  the  peril  of  his 
(Borthwick's)  head,  and  that  he  was  refolved  to  fee  all 
his  enemies  that  day  on  the  plain  before  him  in  a  body. 
The  earl  of  Surry,   after  palling  the  Till,  took  poflefl    ' 
fion  of  Braxton,  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  Scotch 
camp  ;  and  by  that  fituation  he  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion of  his  enemies  with  the  Tweed,  and  commanded 
the  Till  below  Etoncaflle.     The  Scotch  generals  faw 
themielves  now  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  the  fame 
ilraits  in  which  their  enemies  had   been  involved  two 
days  before,  and  their  country  open  to  an  invafion  of 
the  Englifh  army.     James  had  fecret  intelligence  that 
this  was  far  from  being  the  intention   of  the  Englifh 
general ;  and  imagining  that  the  latter's   fntention'was 
to  take  poffeffion  of  a  ftrong  camp  upon  a  hill  between 
him  and  the  Tweed,  which  would  give  the  Englifli  a 
farther  command  of  the  country,  he  refolved  to  be  be- 
A  2  fore- 
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UrtkUni.   fmtKtotl   M'A  the   carl,  ar.d  ga«  or^S  f«    making 
*— v —   large  Arts  of  green  wood,  that  the  fmoke  might  cover 
his  ro*ixh  tlfQ  the  height,  to  take  advantage  of  that 
emmMC.       B*  while    this    ftrat»gem    concealed    hii 
march  frost  tfce   Englifh,  thxir  movements  were  con- 
ccil.J   fry  hi:n  :   tor  when  lie  CUM   to  the  brow  of 
the  height  over  which  lie  had  marched,  he  found  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain,  but  fo 
clofe  to  tiit  height  where  he  wa.,  that  his  artillery,  on 
vhich  his  mat  dependence  was,  uiutl  ovcrlhoot  tlrem. 
Account  <>f       A  ijaf.lt  was  now  not  only  unavoidable,  but  the  only 
tfebattleolmCMUi  of  feeing  the  Scotch  army,  which  was  probably 
Hodden       fa  from   bang  a    dihg-ctablc  circumftance  to  James. 
££,  fo   dew  to   his  troops,   that  many   of 

them  drdfed  thcmftlvtt,  as  near!)'  as  they  could  in  the 
fame  COHtsDf  armour  and  w  th  the  fame  diftin&ions 
■  jarma  wore  that  day.  His  generals  had  earnefthj 
ilelircd  him  to  retire  to  a  place  of  faftty,  where  his  prr- 
sfon  would  be  ftcure  in  all  events :  but  he  ebflmattly 
refufed  to  follow  their  advice;  and  on  the  ninth  of 
kem|  .  irly  in  the  morning,  difpofilions  were 
ordered  for  the  line  of  battle.  The  command  of  the 
«an  was  allotted  to  the  carl  of  Hunilev  ;  the  earls  «t 
Lenox  and  Argyle  commanded  the  Highlanders  under 
fame*,  who,  forae  fay,  ferved  only  as  a  volunteer;  and 
the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrofe  led  the  body  of  re- 
fervc.  1  he  tail  of  Surry  save  the  command  of  bit 
van  to  his  ion,  the  lord-admiral  ;  his  light  wing  was 
commanded  by  his  other  (on.  Sir  Edward  Howards 
and  Lis  left  by  Sir  Marmaifoke  Coiiilable.  The  rear 
was  commandc  1  by  the  8*1  himfelf,  lord  Dacres,  and 
Sir  Eotaatd  Stanley.  Under  thofe  leaders  ferved  the 
flower  ot  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  then  in  England. 
Oilier  writers  give  different  accounts  of  the  difpolition 
of  the  Englifh  army,  but  they  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
«!in\:cnt  ttt  ms  into  which  the  battle  was  thrown  Define 
it  was  decdul.  The  ford  Hume  is  mentioned  as  fer- 
ulae under  file  carle  of  Crawford  and  Montroft,  and 
Hepburn  ia  1  of  Biithwtl  was  in  the  rear. 

The  frit  motion  of  the  Enghfh  aimywas  hy  the 
ford  admit  al,  who  fuddcnly  wheeled  to  the  right,  and 
bind  a  pafi  at  Milf.rd,  where  he  planted  his  artilhry 
i>,  as  to  command  the  rnofl  Doping  pan  ui'  the  aicent 
*hcrc  the  Scots  were  drawn  up  ;  and  it  d'd  great  •ex- 
action. The  Scott  had  not  lorcfeen  this  maneeuvrc  ; 
and  it  put  them  into  fetch  diforder,  that  the  earl  ot 
Himthy  four..!  it  r.eccfUry  to  attack  the  ford-admiral  ; 
»  lich.he  die!  with  fo  much  Fury,  that  he  drove  him 
i-  D  hik  I  .ll  ;  and  the  couforjuence  muil  have  beeu 
t ..■  il  to  the  L  n^lith,  had  not  his  precipitate  retreat 
teen  coined  by  fome  fquadrons  ot  horfe  under  the  lord 
Eacrrs,  which  give  the  loi d  admiral  an  opportunity 
«f  rallying  and  new  forming  his  men.  The  earl  of 
Surry  now  round  it  neceffery  to  advance  to  the  front, 
'•fo  that  the  Eng'.ith  army  formed  one  continued  line, 
wh'ch  palled  the  Scots  with  perpetual  difcharges  of 
tiieir  artilk  nj  ant!  hows.  The  Highlanders,  as  uiual, 
■impatient  .to  come  to  a  clofe  fight,  and  to  (hare  in  the 
tumour  of  the  dav,  which  they  now  thought  their  own, 
Turned  -down  the  declivity  with  their  broad  hvords,  but 
vithoUt  under  or  discipline,  and  before  the  reft  ot  the 
army,  .particularly  the  drvlfiOfl  under  ford  Hume,  ad- 
miuHd  toifuppatt  than,  fheir  impetuolity,  however, 
.  lc  a  confideidble  imprefli-ui  up  >u  the  main  battle  ot 
the  E:ifeli!h^  and  *ih«   lafog   banging  up   the   earl  of 
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BothweVj  rtferve,  tic  battle  became  general  and  doubt-  Scuthng.^ 
fed :  but  by  this,  time  the  lord  admiral,  having  again  ~  ~'  J 
formed  his  men,  came  to  the  affiitance  of  his  father, 
and  charged  the  diviiion  under  the  earls  of  Crawford 
and  Montrofe,  who  were  marching  up  to  fuppoit  the 
Highlanders,  among  whom  the  king  and  his  attendants 
were  now  fighting  on  foot  :  while  Stanley,  making  i 
circuit  round  the  hill,  attacked  the  Highlanders  in  tlie 
rear.  Crawford  and  Montrofe,  not  being  feconded,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scotch  hiftorian?,  by  the  Humes,  were 
routed  ;  and  thus  all  that  part  of  the  Scotch  aimy 
which  was  engaged  under  their  king,  was  completely 
furrounded  by  the  diviiion  of  the  Engluh  under  Surry, 
Stanley,  and  the  ford-admiral.  In  this  terrible  fitua- 
tion,  James  acled  with  a  coolnefs  not  common  to  h« 
temper.  He  drew  up  his  meu  in  a  circular  form,  and 
their  valour  more  than  once  opened  the  ranks  of  the 
Englilh,  or  obl'ged  them  toffond  aloof,  and  a;jaiii  have 
uiourfe  to  their  bows  and  artillery.  The  chief  of  the 
f  notch  nobility  made  frefh  attempts  to  prevail  with 
James  to  make  his  tfcape  while  it  was  practicable ;  but 
he  obftinattly  continued  the  fight ;  and  thereby  became 
acceffory  to  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  his  troops, 
whom  the  Englifh  would  gladly  have  fuffered  to  re-  371 
treat.       He   faw   the  -earls    of    Montrofe,    Crawford, TV  Scot* 

Arrvle,  aud  Lenox,  fall   bv  his   fide,  with  the  bravell 'lct^''e:!' 
1  •'  ,    ■         ,      .  ,      r  ...  aid  ihcir 

ot  Ills  men   lying  dead   on  toe  lp"t  ;   and  daikuels  now^      killed. 

coming  on,  he  himfelf  was  killed  by  an  unknown  hand. 

The  Englim  were   ignorant   of  the    victory   they  had 

gained  ;  and  had  actually  retreated  from  the  field  of 

battle,  with  a  dtlign  ot  renewing  it  next  morning. 

Tfo's  difailer  was  evidently  owing  to  tlie  romantic 
difpolition  of  the  king  .himfelf,  and  to  the  want  of.dtf- 
cipliiie  among  many  df  his  foldiers  ;  though  fome 
writers  have  aicribed  it  to  the  treachery  of  lord  Hume. 
■Many  of  Jjmcs's  domeitics  knew  and  mourned  over  his 
body  ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  received  two  mortal 
wounds,  one  through  the  trunk  with  an  arrow,  and 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a  ball.  His  coat  of  armour 
was  preftnted  to  queen  Catharine,  who  informed  hex 
hufband,  then  in  Erance,  of  the  viftory  over  the  Scots. 
The  lots  on  both  lides,  in  this  engagement,  is  tar  from  • 
b.ing  aicertained  ;  though  Poly  dure  Virgil,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  mentions  the  fofs  of  the  Eorglifh  at  jou-, 
and  that  of  the  Scots  at  10, ore.  ' 

After  the  death  of  king  James  TV.   the   adminircra-Tne 'queen- 
tion  devolved  on  the  quecrr-dowagcr  ;  but  fhe  heing  bigumagerjfc 
with  a  pofthumous  child,  and  unable  to  bear  the  weight  fumes  tne 
of  public  hufmefs,  accepted  of   Beaton  archbifhop  ofm'    t 
Glafgow  and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  with   the  eai  Is  of 
Huntley,  Angus,  and  Arran,  to  afiiil  her  in  the  affairs 
of  governme.t.      Soon   a'ter  her  hufband's  death   fhe  vvr']te<  to 
had  wrote  nn  affecling  letter  to  her  brother  die  king  oft'u  king  vi 
England,  informingkim  of  her  pregnancy,  fettiug  forth  England. 
tL.  jleplorable  Rate  ol  the  kingdom,  with  her  own  condi- 
tion, and  imploring  his  friendfhip  and  protection  for  her- 
ftlf  and  her  infant  fon.      This  letter  feems  never  to  have 
been  communicated  by  Henry  to  his  council ;  but  lie 
anfwered  it,  and   informed  his  filler,  that  it  the  Seois- 
woidd  have  peace,   they  mould  have  peace,  and  war  if 
they   chofe   it.      "  EIc   added  .(according    to    Drum- 
round),  .that  her  hufband  had  fallen  bv  Lis  own  indif- 
creet  rafhnefs,  and  foolifh  kindnels.to  France  ;  that  he 
regretted  his  death  as. his  ally,  and  fhould  be  willing  to 
prohibit  all  huttility  agaiuit  the  country  of  Scotland 

during 
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Scotland,  during  the  r.iinonty  of  her  for..  For  a  remedy  of  ore- 
*  fent  evils,  one  year's  truce  and  a  day  longer  was  yielded 
unto  ;  in  which  time  he  had  leifure  to  profecute  his 
defnjns  againft  France,  without  fear  of  beim*  diiturbed 
or  diverted  by  the  iacurfions  and  inroads  of  the  Sots 
upon  his  borders." 
Th'»  Scot-  ''  nlw  ^ar  Drummprid  :  but  though  Henry  might 
lifh  afrkir»  grant  this  time  to  his  fitter's  intreaty,  yet  it  certriniy 
in  great  did  not  become  a  national  meafure  ;  for  it  appears  by 
coofuiion.  a  Jctt<rr  (jatt.J  two  year3  afte-%  from  the  Scots  council 
to  the  king  of  France,  published  by  Rymer,  that  the 
Scots  never  tad  defired  a  truce.  80  far  from  that, 
the  French  influence,  joined  to  a  deiire  of  -revenge,  re- 
mained fo  drone  in  the  kingdom,  that  a*ter  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  fome  of  the  members  were  fa 
violent  as  to  propofe  a  renewal  of  the  war.  This  mo- 
tion was  indeed  overruled  by  the  more  moderate  part 
ot  the  aiTembly  :  but  thty  could  not  be  broug'rrt  to 
mike  any  advances  towards  Henry  for  a  peace  ;  and 
evf  ry  day  was  now  big  with  public  calamity,  which 
fe.-ris  to  have  ^atlictcd  itie.igth  while  the  queen  na1  in 
child-bed.  The  archbifhopric  of  St  Andrew':,  being  va- 
cant, it  was  offered  by  utiiverfd  confent  to  E'phii.ttc-n 
bifhop  of  Aberdeen  ;  but  being  now  old  and  infirm,  lie 
declined  it.  Three  competitors  for  that  high  dignity 
then  appeared.  The  firft  was  Gawin  Douglas,  who 
was  then  abbot  of  Aberbrothwic,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
fented  by  the  queen  upon  her  recovery  (having  been 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fori)  tl>e  very  day  before  her  mar- 
riage with  his  nephew  the  -earl  of  Angus  :  and  upon 
the  death  of  bifhop  Elphinfton  in  November  following, 
{he  prefented  him  likewiie  to  tire  archbilhopric  of  St 
Andrew's.  The  fecond  competitor  was  John  Hepburn, 
piior  of  St  Andrew's  ;  a  bold,  avaricious,  refth-fs,  but 
Ih-cwd  ajid  fenhble  prieft.  By  his  office  he  had  re- 
ceived the  tents  of  the  fee  -during  its  vacancy  ;  and 
having  prevailed  with  the  canons,  -on  pretence  of  an- 
cient privileges,  to  eletit  him  archbiftiop,  without  re- 
gard to  the  nomination  either  of  the  queen  or  pope,  he 
drove  Douglas's  fervants  from  the  caftleof'St  Andrew's, 
of  which  they  had  taken  poffefiion.  The  third  and 
molt  powerful  competitor  was  Forman  bifhop  of  Moray 
in  Scotland,  and  archbifhop  of  Bourges  in  France,  a 
dignity  to  which  'he  had  been  raifed  for  his  public  fer- 
victs.  He  had  in  his  intereft  not  only  the  duke  cf  Al- 
bany ^fon  to  the  traitor  duke)  firft  prince  of  the  blood, 
but  alio  the  court  of  Rome  itielf ;  and  having  received 
the  pope's  bull  and  uiomination  to  the  dignity,  he  was 
coniidcred  by  the  Scotch  clergy  in  general,  and  by  the 
principal  tenants  and  dependents  upon  the  fee,  as  the 
legal  archbifhop. 

The  preference  given  to  Forman  difcouraged  Dou- 
glas from  puriuing  his  pretenfions  ;  but  Hepburn,  be- 
ing fupported  by  the  clan  of  his  own  name  and  by  the 
Humes,  made  fo  formidable  a  head  againft  his  rivals, 
that  none  could  be  found  daring  enough  to  pubiifh  the 
papal  bull  in  favour  of  Forman.  The  •friends  of  the 
latter,  however,  having  intimated  to  the  eari  of  Hume, 
that  his  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome  could  eanly  pro- 
cure the  rich  abbey  of  CoMingham  for  his  younger 
brother,  tlie  -earl  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  f  !- 
lowers,  and,  notwfthflanding  all  the  •oppofuura  given 
by  the  Hephurns,  he  proclaimed  the  pope's  bull  over 
the  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  This  daring  p.ftioii  plainly 
proved  that  the  earl  of  Hume  had  more  power  than 
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tlie   queen -regent  herfelf;    but   Hepburn'e   rcfolution,   Scorland. 

and  the  greatnefs  of  ki«   friend*,  obliged   Forman   to   y       ' 

agree  to  a  compromife.  Hepburn  was  advanced  to 
the  lee  of  Moray,  without  accounting  for  the  revenues 
of  the  archbifhopric,  which  he  had  received  during 
its  vacancy  ;  and  he  gave  Forman  a  preferit  of  three 
thoufand  crowns,  to  be  divided  among  his  friends  and 
followers. 

In  April  1514,  the  pofthumous  fon,  of  whom  the  rhe  queen- 
queen  had  been  delivered  in  Stirling  caftle,  was  by  the  -wager 
bifhop  of  Caithncfs  baptwed  Alexander.  On  the  6th  "wwd  to 
ot  Auguft  this  year  fhe  was  married  to  the  earl  of  An-'!^  carl  °* 
gus  ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  accounted  more  im- 
politic. She  had  neither  confulted  her  brother  nor 
the  ilates  of  Scotland  in  the  match  ;  and  by  her  ha- 
ving accepted  of  a  hufband,  fhe  in  fatt  refigned  all 
claim  to  the  regency  under  the  late  king's  will.  The 
Dou_;lafies  did  not  difpute  her  having  dwelled  herfelf 
or  the  regency  :  but  they  affirmed,  th-it  the  ftates 
might  lawfully  reinftate  her  in  it  :  and  -that  tlie  peace 
ot  the  kingdom  required  it,  as  it  was  the  only  meafure 
that  could  prtferve  the  happy  tranquillity  which  then 
filbfitred  between  Scotland  and  England.  The  earl 
of  H.ime  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  to 
this  propof;d.  He  knew  that  he  had  enemies,  and  he 
cresceu  that  the  farther  aggrandizement  of  Angus 
weaken  his  inte-eil  on  the  borders.  He  was  join- 
ed by  a  hiHrtbef  of  the  young  nobility,  who,  though 
other  wife  divided,  united  againft  Angu&."  In  fhort, 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  DougAaffes  were  al- 
ready too  great  ;  and  that,  mould  the  queen  be  rein- 
ftated  in  the  regency,  they  muft  be  abfolute  within  the 
kingdom,  and  engrofs  all  places  of  power  and  profit. 
It  was  added  by  the  earl  of  Hume,  that  he  had,  out 
of  refpeft  to  the  'late  king's  memory,  fubmitted  to  the 
queen's  government ;  and  that,  now  fhe  had  made  a 
voluntary  abdication  of  it  by  her  marriage,  k  ought  not 
to  be  -renewed.  * 

After  fome  deliberations,  the  d'ike  of  Albany  was  The  cfuVe 
chofen  regent.      He  was  a  man  pofTeffed  of  all  the  qua- of  Albany 
htits  requifite  for  a  pood  governor  ;  nor  did  he  deceive  cf">'enrc- 
the   expectations    of  the    public.      On  his  arrival    atgenu 
Glafgow,  he  took  upon  him  the  titles  -of  earl  of  March, 
Marr,  Garioch,   lord  of  Armandale,   and  of  the  ifle  of 
Man,  regent  and  protestor -of  the  kingdom-of  Scotland. 
On   his  arrival  at  Edinburgh  he  was  received  in  form 
by  the  (hree   ettates  of  the  kingdom,  -and  the  queen 
had  -met  him  at  Tome  dirtanoe  from  the  town.      The 
parliament    then    refumed    its    feffiou,    and    the     three 
etiates  took  an  oath  of  obedience,  -till  ihe  king,  then  an 
infant  of -four  years  old,   fhould  arrive  at  the  years  of 
•maturity. 

The  f  rft  thing  at  which  the  regent  aimed,  was  the 
conciliating  the  differences  amerrgft  the  various  con- 
tending fanilies  in  the  kingdom  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  fuppre.Ted  fome  during  robbers;  one  of  whom 
is  faid  to  have  had  no  fewer  than  8oo  Attendants  in  his 
infamous  pro'efuoo.  So  great  was  his  love  of  good 
order  and  deeency,  that  he  punilhed  the  lord  Drum- 
mond  with  t!»e  lots  of  his  tflate  for  having  (truck  I. yon 
•king  at  arms,  whofe  perlon,  as  the  firft  herald  in  Scot- 
lard,  ought  to  -have  been  held  facred.  'Nay,  it  wtfca 
at  the  earneft  folicitation  of  Lyon  himfelf,  and  many 
of  the  chief  nobility,  that  a  greater  punifhment  #aa 
not  inflicted.     -However,  -the   furfeitui-  was  afterwards 

remitted  j 


earl  of 
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■cottad.   remitted;  but  not  before   Drummtmd   had,   upon  hi* 

•*-— v knees,  acknowledged  hi*  offence,  and  fubmittcd  lumidt 

,.,         before  Lyon. 

The  regent  had  not  beea  long  in  office  before  he 

iiistook  into  favour  Hepburn  the  prior  of  St  Andrew'aj 

d  i  it'.-      vi,,m  ],,.  confulted  for  information  concerning  the  lUtc 

vuume.       oj  Scotland.      Hepburn  acquainted  him   with   all  the 

feuds  and  animofities   which  raged  among    the   great 

families  of  Scotland,  their  ferocious  character,  and  bar- 

fearous  behaviour  to  their  enemies.      He  reprt  tented  the 

civil  power  as  too  weak  to  curb  thefe  potent  chieftains; 

and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  regent's  adminiltra- 

tion  ought  to  he  fupported  by  foreign  arms,  meaning 

thofe  of  France. 

Hepburn  is  faid  alfo  to  have  gained  an  afcendency 
over  the  regent  by  means  of  large  funis  ot  money  laid 
out  among  his  domeftics,  by  a  fawning  and  plaufible 
addrefs,  and  by  well-directed  flatteries  ;  and  he  employed 
thin  afcendency  to  deftroy  thofe  who  were  obnoxious  to 
:He3at-  hiraitlf.  The  earl  of  Hume,  as  being  the  firft  fubject 
tempts  to  in  rank  and  authority,  became  obnoxious  to  the  regent 
dtftioy  the  through  the  infinuationa  of  Hepburn;  and  as  that 
nobleman  had  frequent  occafion  to  be  at  court  in  virtue 
of  his  office  of  chamberlain,  he  foon  perceived  that 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  welcome  guells  there. 
Alarmed  for  his  own  fafety,  he  refoKed  to  form  a  party 
alongfl  with  the  queen-mother  and  her  new  hufband 
againft  the  regent.  Tin's  was  by  no  means  a  difficult 
talk  :  for  the  queen  naturally  imagined  that  her  new 
hufband  ought  to  have  had  feme  (hare  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  earl  of  Angus  readily  concurred  in  the 
lchtme.  In  the  mean  time,  the  regent  was  making  a 
progrefs  through  Scotland,  while  bloody  feuds  were 
raging  among  the  nobles :  but  before  any  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  thefe  diforders,  he  was  informed  of 
the  fchemes  laid  by  the  queen-mother  and  her  party  ; 
end  that  fhe  had  refolvcd  to  fly  into  England  with 
her  twe  infants.  On  this  he  inftantly  returned  to 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  fet  out  at 
midnight  that  very  night,  and  furprifed  the  callle  of 
Stirling,  where  he  found  the  queen-mother  and  her  two 
infants. 

The  regent,  after  this  bold  flep,  took  care  to  fliow 
that  the  care  of  the  royal  infants  was  his  chief  ftudy. 
As  he  himfelf  was  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  in  order 
to  remove  all  fufpicions  and  calumnies  on  that  account, 
he  committed  the  care  of  the  king  and  his  brother  to 
three  noblemen  of  the  moft  unexceptionable  characters 
in  the  kingdom,  but  of  whom  we  now  know  the  name 
only  of  one,  viz.  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  princes  by  turns  ;  to  whom  alfo 
a  guard,  confiding  partly  of  French  and  partly  of  Scots, 
wasaffigned  ;  and  the  queen-mother  was  left  at  liberty 
to  refide  where  (he  pleated. 

The  earl  of  Hume,  finding  his  fchemes  thus  abor- 
flrivcn  ints  live,  retired  to  his  own  eftate  ;  from  whence  he  was 
£rg!and.  foon  after  drawn,  and  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  by 
the  earls  of  Arran  and  Lenox.  The  queen-mother 
retired  to  a  monaflery  at  Coldftream  ;  and  meffengers 
were  difpatched  to  the  court  of  England,  to  know  how 
Henry  would  have  his  filler  difpofed  of.  He  ordered 
the  lord  Dacres,  his  warden  of  the  marches,  to  attend 
her  to  Harbottle-caftle  in  Northumberland  ;  and  here 
fhe  was  delivered  other  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Dou- 
,glas,  mother  to  Henry  lord  .Darnley,  father  to  James  J, 
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of  England.  The  regent  difpatched  mnbsiTadori.  to  lien-  Seiithnd, 

ry,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.,    lie  likeuife         v 
fent  to  affnre  the  queen  that  fhe  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
Scotland  ;  and   to   invite   her  to  return  thither,  where 
fhe  (hould  at  all  times  be  admitted   to  fee  her  children.      ,So 
This  offer,  however,  (he  declined  ;  and  fct  out  for  Lon-The  queen 
don,  where    (he  was   affectionately   received  and   enter-  >roes  tn 
tained  by  her  brother.     But  in  the   meantime   marry  ^Og"0*' 
diforders  were  committed  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
the  party  ot  the  queen-motlrcr  ;  though,  by  the  intcr- 
polition  of  archbilhop    Forman,   they  were   at   prefent 
teiminated  without  bloodlhed,   and  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal offenders  were   perfuaded  to  return   to  their  duty.        „ 
Among  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Angus  himfelf,  the  queen's  r^ej  iluf. 
hufband  ;  which  when  king  Henry  heard,  he  exclaim- hand  tub- 
ed, "  1  hat  the  earl,  by  deferting  his  wife,  had  adicd  niiu  io  the 
like  a  Seal."     Lord  Hume  refilled  to  funendcr  himfelf, reSeut* 
or  to  accept  of  the   regent's  terms  ;  and  was  of  confe- 
quence  declared  a   traitor,  and  his  eftate   confifcated. 
All  this  time   he   had  been  infelting  the  borders  at  the 
head  of  a  lawlcfs  banditti  ;  and  now  he  began  to  com- 
mit fuch  devastations,  that  the  regent  found  it  ncceffary 
to  march  againtl  him  at   the   head  of  1000  difciplined 
troops.     Hume  being  obliged  to  lay   down   his  arms, 
waj  lent  prifoner  to   Edinburgh  caftle  ;  where   the  re- 
gent very  unaccountably  committed  him  to  the  charge 
of  his  brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Arran.     Hume  eafily 
found  means  to  gain  over  this  near  relation  to  his  own 
party  ;  and  both   of  them,   in   the  month  of  Ocfober        „ 
151c,  efcaped  to  the  borders,  where  they  foon  renewed Re!el!ion 
hoffilities.   Both  the  earls  were  now  proclaimed  traitors,  and  ctim- 
but   Hume  was  allowed   fifteen  days  to  furrender  him-  motions  k> 
felf.     This  fhort  interval  the  regent  employed  in  qualh-   !  "'nt 
ing  the  rebellion,  for  which  purpofe  the  parliament  had 
allowed  him  ( 5,000  men.     He  befieged  the  caftle  of 
Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Arran's  chief  feat,  which  was  in 
no  condition  of  defence  :   but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Arran's  mother,  daughter  to  James  II.  and  aunt  to  the 
regent  himfelf,  to  forbear  further  hoftilities,  and  even 
to  pardon  her  fon,  provided  he   fhould   return   to  his 
duty.     Arran  accordingly   fubmitted  ;  but  the  public 
tranquillity  was  not  by  that  means  reflored.     An  aflo- 
ciation,  at  the  head  of  wThich  was   the  earl   of  Moray, 
the  king's  natural  brother,  had  been  formed  againlt  the 
earl  of  Huntley.      That  nobleman  was  too  well  attend- 
ed  to  fear  any  danger  by  day  ;  but  his  enemies   found 
means  to  introduce  fome   armed  troops   in   the  night- 
time into  Edinburgh.      On  this  a  fierce  ikirrnifh  enfu- 
ed,   in  which  fome  were  killed  on  both  fides  ;  but  far- 
ther bloodlhed  was  prevented  by  the  regent,   who  con- 
fined all  the  lords  in  prifon  till  he  had  brought  about 
a  general  reconciliation.      One   Hay,  who    had   been 
very  active  in  (lining  up  the  quarrels,  was  banifhed  te» 
France  ;  and  only  the  earl  of  Hume  now  continued  in 
arms. 

In  1516  died  the  young  duke  of  Rothefay:  an  event 
which  brought  the  regent  one  degree  nearer  the  crown, 
fo  that  he  was  declared  heir  in  cafe  of  the  demife  of 
young  James.  Negociations  were  then  entered  into 
about  prolonging  the  truce  which  at  that  time  fubfifted 
with  England ;  but  Henry  infilling  upon  a  removal  of 
the  regent  from  his  place,  they  were  for  the  prefent 
dropped.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  neither 
prevail  on  the  parliament  as  a  body  to  difmifs  the  re- 
gent, nor  form  a  party  of  any  confequence  againft  him, 
x  he 
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Scotland,    he  at  lad  confented  to  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for 
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'he  earl  of       ^n  '51"'  tne  affairs  of  the  regent  requiring  his  pre- 
lume  put   fence  in  prance,  he  refolved,  before  his  departure,  to 
t  death,      remove  the  earl  of  Hume,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  alone 
continued  to  difturb  the  public   tranquillity.      Under 
pretence  of  fettling  fome  differences  which  ftil!  remain- 
ed with  England,  he  called  a  convention  of  the  nobility; 
and  fent  fpecial  letter*  to  the   earl  of  Hume  and  his 
brother  to  attend,  on  account  of  their  great  knowledge 
in  Englifh  affairs.      Both  of  them  imprudently  obeyed 
the  fummons,  and  were  feized  and  executed  as  foon  as 
they  arrived  at  Edinburgh.      But  whatever    occafion 
there  might  be  for  this  feverity,  it  loft  the  affections  of 
the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,    that  the  recent  could 
fcarce  get  the  place  filled  up  which  Lord  Hume  had 
poffeffed.     That  of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  he  at 
laft  gave  to  his  French  favourite  La  Beaute,  called  by 
-  hillorians  Sir  Anthony  D'Arcy.     The   poll  of  lord 
chamberlain  was  given  to  Lord  Fleming.      Soon  after 
this,  the  regent  levied  an  army,  on  pretence  of  reprefs- 
ing  fome   difturbances  on  the  borders.     Thefe  being 
fpeedily  quelled,  he  feized  on  his   return  upon  the  earl 
,8-         of  Lenox,   and  forced  him  to   deliver  up  his  caftle  of 
["he  regent  Dumbarton  ;   not  chooCng   to   leave  it,  during  his  in? 
[oesto        tended  abfence  in   France,  in  the  cuftody  of  a  nable- 
he  aueen    man  °^  fufpe&ed  fidelity  ;  and  from  fimilar  motives,  he 
eturns  to    afterwards   took  him  along  with  him  on  his  departure 
icotlaud.     for  the  continent.     He   then  procured  himfelf  to  be 
nominated   ambaffador   to   France,  in  which  character 
he   left  the  kingdom  ;   having  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  the  archbifhops  of  St  A.idrew's  and  Glafgow, 
the  earls   of  Arran,   Angus,    Huntley,    and   Argyle, 
with  the  warden  D'Arcy,  on  whom  was  his  chief  de- 
pendence. 

On  the  departure  of  the  regent,  the  queen-mother 
left  the  Engliih  court ;  and  arrived  with  a  noble  re- 
tinue at  Berwick,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  her  fon.  Here 
fiie  was  received  by  her  huhSand  ;  for  whom  ihe  had 
contracted  an  invincible  averfion,  either  on  account  of 
his  infidelities  to  her  bed,  or  becaufe  he  had  delcrtcd 
her  in  th'e  manner  already  related.  However,  :he  fup- 
prefled  her  refentment  lor  the  prefent,  ar.d  accompanied 
him  to  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  confequence  ol  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  regent,  the  demanded  accefs  to  her 
fon  ;  but  was  refilled  by  D'Arcy.  Lord  Erlkiiic,  how- 
ever, who  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
young  kinj  was  committed,  conveyed  him  to  the  caftie 
of  Craigmillar  (where  D'Arcy  had  no  jurifdiction),  on 
pretence  that  the  plague  was  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  there 
the  queen  was  admitted  ;  but  this  gave  fuch  offence 
to  D'Arcv,  that  Lord  Erfkine  was  obliged  to  carry- 
back the  king  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  all 
further  accefs  was  denied  to  his  mother.  la  Ihort,  the 
behaviour  of  this  favourite  was  on  all  occafions  fo 
haughty  and  violent,  that  he  rendered" Jiimfclf  univer- 
fally  odious  ;  and  was  at  laft  murdered,  with  all  his  at- 
tendants, in  his  way  to  L>ur>le,  where  he  propefed  to 
hold  a  court  of  jultice. —  His  death  wa^  very  little  re- 
gretted; yet  his  murderers  were  profecuted  with  the 
utrrtoft  feverity,  and  feveral  peiijiii  of  diftinction  de- 
clared rebels  on  that  account. 

Meanwhile,  the  regent  wa?  treated  with  rfisrh  marks 
of  diftinction  in  France.  The  king  (howed  him  t:ie 
greateft  refpect,  promiled  to  affilt  ia  eftablilhing   his 
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authority  in  Scotland,  and  folemnly  confirmed  the  an-   Scotland, 
cient  league  between  the  two  kingdoms.     Soon  after,  I      "' 

the  earl  of  Lenox  arrived  from  France,  with  affurances 
of  protection  and  afiiftance  from  the  king,  who  was 
highly  pleafed  at  the  zeal  of  the  governors  in  punifh- 
ing  D^Arcy's  murderers ;  and  500  foldiers  arrived 
with  him,  to  reinforce  the  garrifons,  efpecially  that  of 
Dunbar.  . 

All  this  time  the  queen-mother  continued  at  Edin- The  queen- 
burgh,  employing  herfelf  in  attempts  to  procure  a  di-  a-tempr*  to  ■ 
vorce  from  her  hufband,   under  pretence  of  his  having  ullTrce 
been  previoufly  contracted  to  another.      The  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  again  began  to  fall  into  confufion,  and 
many  murders  and  commotions  happened   in   different 
parts  of  the  country.     The  earl  of  Arran  had  the  chief 
direction  in  the  ftate  ;  but  the  earl  of  Angus,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  difference  with  his  wife,  had  ftill  great  in- 
tereft,  and  waited    every  opportunity  to  oppofe  him.      „* 
This  emulation  produced  an  encounter  at  Edinburgh  ;  Skirmifli 
in  which  victory  declared  for  Angus,   and   72   of  the  between  the 
routed  party  were  killed.     This  fkirmifh  was  fought  on  follower*  .if 
the  30th  of  April  1519,  and  has  been  known  in  Scots  Tf  '*    °? 
hiftory  by  the  name  of  Cleanfe  the  Caujeiuay.  Antu.-. 

On  the  1 9th  of  November  1511,  the  regent  returned 
from  France.  He  found  the  kingdom  in  great  difor- 
der.  The  earl  of  Angus  domineered  in  the  field,  but 
his  antagonifts  outvoted  his  party  in  the  parliament. 
The  queen  mother,  who  had  fixed  her  affections  on  a 
third  hufband,  hated  all  parties  almoft  equally  ;  but 
joined  the  duke  of  Albany,  in  hopes  of  his  depriving 
the  other  two  of  their  power.  This  happened  accord- 
ing to  her  expectation  ;  and  fhe  was  with  the  recent 
when  he  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Edin- 
burgh, attended  by  a  number  of  perfons  of  the  full 
rank. — 1  he  carl  of  An.jus  was  now  fummoned  to  ap- 
pear as  a  criminal ;  but  his  wife  interceded  for  him,  not 
out  of  any  remains  of  affedtion,  but  becaufe  he  gave 
her  no  oppoiition  in  the  procefs  of  divorce  which  was 
depending  between  them. — In  the  mean  time,  Hen-  R 
ry  VIII.  of  England,  perceiving  that  the  Scots  were  War  with 
entirely  devoted  to  the  French  ir.tereft,  fent  a  letter  full  Enc,lae  J, 
of  accufations  againft  the  regent,  and  threats  agairft 
the  whole  nation,  if  they  did  not  renounce  that  alliance. 
No  regard  being  paid  to  thcle  requilitions,  lordDacres 
was  ordered  to  proclaim  upon  the  borders,  that  the 
Scots  mull  ftand  to  their  peril  if  they  did  not  fall  in 
with  his  meafures  by  the  full  of  March  1522.  i  his 
producing  no  effect,  Henry  feised  the  effti  .s  cf  all  the 
Scots. rending  in  England,  and  banifhed  them  his  do- 
minions, after  marking  them,  according  to  bifhop  Lef- 
leyr.  with  a  crofs,  to  dillinguith  them  from  his  other  . 
fubjecls.  A  war  was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  - 
thcle  ptoceedings  ;  and,  ou  the  ^cth  of  April,  the  earl 
01  Shrewibury,  Henry's  iteward  oi  the  houfehoid, 
and  knight  of  the  ,'arter,  was  appointed  commander 
in  chiet  ot  the  army  that  was  to  act  againft  the  Scott ; 
and.  in  the  mean  time,  Loid  Dacres  made  an  inroad 
as  far  as  Kello,  plundering  and  burning  wherever  he 
came. 

The  regent  ordered  his  army  to  rendezvous  at  Rof-  Tfis 
lin  ;  but  the   Scots,  remembering  the  difaitcr  at  Flod-  rd  -lc  ■     '- 
don,  (howed  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  war,  a:id  rven  , '"'  *  '^ 
told  the  regent  to  his  face,  that  though  ihey  wouid  de-» 
fend  theoifelves  in  cafe  they  were  attack-d,  they  would 
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•  .  bottt  effcel  ;  and  as  the  malcontents 
continued  obft'nate,  he  was  in  dinger  of  bcin  (  left 
by  himfelf,  when  ihl  quern .mother  interpofc d,  and  pre- 
vailed  ■pan  Lord  Dami  to  ?gree  to  a  conference,  the 
event  of  which  was  a  renewal  of  the  negotiations  for 

The  regent  perceiving,  by  the  difgrace  of  this  cx- 
pedition,  that  he  had  loft  hi.  former  popularity,  deter- 
mined to  revenge  hunk  If;  ami  therefore  told  thofe 
whom  he  could  trull,  that  lie  was  about  to  return  to 

trance,  from  whence  he  fhould  bring  fucli  a  force  by 

fea  and  land,  as  fhould  render  it  unneccflary  for  him  to 
aifc  lev.ve  of  the  Scots  any  more  to  invade  England. 
Accordingly  he  embarked  for  France  on  the  25th  of 
Ocfuber,  but  publicly  gave  out  that  he  would  return 
the  enfuing  Augu'.t. 

On  the  legtui'e  arrival  in  France,  lie  made  a  d-\ 
maud  of  10,000  foot  and  5COO  horfc  for  can-yinr  on 
the  war  Bgalllfl  England  ;  but  tlie  lituation  of  King 
Francis  did  not  then  allow  him  10  (pare  Jo  many  at 
once)  though  lie  was  daily  lending  over  !!iips  with  men, 
ammunition,  and  money,  for  the  French  garrifons  in 
Scotland.  At  lad  it  was  publicly  known  In  Eng- 
land  that  tlie  icgent  was  about  to  ntti'ii  with  a  tin  ig 
fleet,  and  4"TOu  of  the  bell  troops  in  Fiance  j  upon 
Which  Henry  determined,  if  poflible,  to  intercept  1 1  i ir . 
.Sir  William  l'"it/.-Williarr.s,  with  j8  large  ihips,  was  or- 
dered to  block  up  the  French  Iquadrou  in  the  bni-our 
of  Fi.iht-ad  ;  Sir  Anthony  PdytiCC  cruized  with  ano- 
ther in  the  wclUtn  (eas,  as  Sir  Chridopher  Dow  and 
cm  Henry  Shin  born  did  in  the  northern  with  a  third 
fquadron.  The  duke  of  Albany,  being  unable  to  cope 
with  Fit  .■.•Williams,  was  obliged  to  fet  out  bom  ano- 
ther port  with  I  e  Ihips,  having  fome  troops  on  board. 
They  fell  in  with  Fur.- Williams's  fquadion  j  two  of 
their  fhips  were  fuifk,  and  the  rell  driven  back  to 
Dieppe.  Fit/. -Williams  then  made  a  deleent  at  Tre- 
port,  where  he  burnt  1'8  French  fhips,  and  returned  to 
his  flatten  bff  Finhead.  By  this  time  the  French  had 
given  the  duke  filch  a  reinforcement  as  made  him  an 
overmatch  for  the  En.liih  admiral,  had  the  men  been 
tqually  good  ;  but  the  regent  had  no  dependence  upon 
French  failora  when  put  in  competition  with  the  J"  n  ;■ 
lilh.  I  nil  cad  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  therefore, 
as  foon  as  Fi'tz-Willi  uns  appeared,  he  difembarked  hit 
foldiers,  as  if  he  had  Intended  to  delay  his  expedition 
f.  .r  that  year  ;  but  a  florin  foor.  arili  *g.  which  obliged 
the  Englifh  fleet  to  return  to  thi  Downs,  the  regent 
took  that  opportunity  ol  reimbarking  his  men,  and,  lail- 
\  the  willcrn  coalts,  arrived  ;'alc  ih  Scotland. 

All  this  time  the  earl  ol  Surr)  had  b*e*  earVyihg 
cruel  and  detlruftivc  M  It  Rg3l  id  Scotland i 

infomuch  that,  according  to  Cardinal  Wolfey;  ••  there 

was  left  neither  houfe,  fortrefs,  village,  tree,  c:.ttle,  corn, 
nor  other  fuccour  lor  man,"  in  the  countries  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  Match.  Tl»e  regent's  return  did  not  imme- 
diately put  a  ilop  to  thete  devaflatioos  ;  lor  the  ii.tc- 
iiiue  dnilions  in  Scotland  prevented  him  bom  taking 
the  field.  1!^  party  was  weakened  by  hit,  long  ab- 
fence,   am  ■  ■      ■   ether  h».d  been  very  active   in 

.1  intereft.     A  parliament  was 
called  in   1521,  where   it   was  debated,  Whether  peace 
or  war  with  England  fhould  be  relobed  on  ?  at;-',  t'-.c 
determiaatiot  s  ot  this  parliament  were  evidently  oh  tile 
.'  ::Je  o.'The  queilion.      Henry  w*o  at  this  time  lb 
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well   difpofed   to   cultivate  a  friendship  whh  Scotia-ld,    HMtmt 
that  he  offeted  to  James  his  eldeil  filler  Mary  in  mar-  — —v~"~' 
riage  ;   but   the  Scots,  animated  by  the  appearance  of 
their  French  anx'liaiies,   and  corrupted  by  their  gold,      .193 
rejerted  all  terms,   and  rcfolvcd  upon  war.      However,  ""•*  *" 
wii  1 1  the  army  was  affembled,  and  had  advanced  to  the  wf,jch  „  ' 
borders,   he   found   tlie  lame  difficulty  he  hid  tormeil/  rejected. 
experienced  ;   for  they  flatly  refufed  to  enter  Fng'and. 
With  great  difficulty  he  prevailed  upon  part  of  the  ar- 
my t'>  pals  the  Tweed  ;   but  not  meeting  with  fuccefs, 
be   was  obliged   to   return  to  Scotland,  which  at  this 
time   was  divided   into  four  factious.       One  of  theft 
waa  headed   bv   the   regent,  another  by  the    queen,  a 
third  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  a  fourth  by  the  tarl  of 
Aligns,  who  had  lived  as  an   exile  under  Hcnty's  pro- 
tetlion.      Hid  it    been  poflible  fir  the  eail  of  Angus 
and  his  wife  to  have  been  reconciled  to  each  other,  it 
would  bin   been  much  fjr   the   intcreft  of  the  king-      ,„. 
dom  ;   but  all  the  art  even   of  Cardinal  Wolfey  could  Tl.e  duke 
not  effect  tins.     At  lall,   the  duke  of  Albany,  finding°f  Albany 
all  partial  united  arrair/l  him,  refiffncd  his  office  of  re-"V1?n8r 
gent  of  Scotland.     On  the  14th  of  March  that  year,  ,tul 
lie  went  onboard  one  of  his  own  (hips  for  France,  from 
whence   he   never  returned  to  Scotland.      He  did  not 
indeed  make  a   formal  abdication  of  his  government  ; 
Jo  far  from  that,  he  requeued  the  nobility,  whom  he 
Convened  for  that  purpuie,  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with 
England'duting  his  ablenee,  which  he  faid  would  con- 
tinue no  longer  than  the  lirll  ol  September  following; 
lo  make  no  alteration  in  the  government  ;   and  to  keep 
the  king  at  Stilling 

The  nobility,  who  were  impatient  for  the  abfenee  of 
the  regent,  readily  promilcd  whatever  he  required,  but 
without  any  intention  of  performing  it  :  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  in  their  power  to  comply  ;  tor  it  had  been  previ- 
uully  determined  that  James  himfelf  fhould  now  take 
the  admiiiiilration  into  his  own  hands.  According  to 
Buchanan,  the  regent  bad  no  fooner  retHrned  to  France 
than  Scotland  tclapfed  into  all  the  mifeiies  of  anarchy. 
Tlie  queen-dowager  had  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs,, but  litr  power  was  limited.  The  earl  of  Arran, 
apprehending  danger  from  the  Englifh,  entered  into  the 

views  ol  the  French  party.     The  queen-mother's  diflike 
to  her  hufband  Continued  as  great  as  ever,  which  pre- 
vented an  union  among   thofe  who  were  in  the  Englilh 
imeretl  j  and  Wolfey  took  that  opportunity  of  reftoring; 
the  earl  of  Angus  to  all  his  importance  in   Scotland. — 
The  queen- mother,  therefore,  hid  no  other  way  left 
to  keep  herfelf  in  power,  but  to  biing  James  himfelf 
into  action.      On  the   29th  of  July,  therefore,  he  re-      £jj 
moved  from  Stirling  to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe  ;  jiaa.-rake 
where  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  exercite  of  government, '.''""'  h  nl" 
bv  convoking  the  nobility,  and  obliging  them  to  fwear „*.;.„*„,' Jj* 
allegiance  to  his  pcrton  a  fecond  time.     The  truce  with 
England  was  now  prolonged,  aud  the  queen's  party  car- 
ried all  before  then.   On  the  very  day  in  which  the  laft 
truce  was  figned  with  England,  the  carl  of  Angus  en- 
tered Scotland.      He  had  been  invited  from  his  exile  in 
France  into  England,  where  he  was  carelledb,  Henry*      „6 
who  ditregarded  all  his  lifter'B   tntrcati-s   to   fend  hiiulV  .  r'o< 
back  to  France,   and   now  refotved  to   fepport   hi;o.   in  ^'i.u-rc- 
Scotlaad.      Vet,   though  his  declared  intention  Hi  fend-tu  ",", 
ingtiie  earl  to  Scotlan  i  was,  that  the  latter  might  ba-^01""' 
lance  the  French  party  there,  the  ki;i,>-  enjoined"'.  •  .1  to 
fue>  in  the  tfeeft  (ittimle  manner,  for  a  reconciliation 
*  with 
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with  h's  wife,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  earl  ef  Ar- 
ran,  who  now  afted  as  prime  minifter,  as  long  as  he 
fhould  oppofe  the  French  party.  On  his  return, 
however,  he  found  himfelf  excluded  from  all  (hare  in 
the  government,  but  foon  found  means  to  form  a  ftrong 
party  in  oppofition  to  Arran.  In  the  mean  time,  am- 
bafladore  were  fent  to  the  court  of  England,  in  order 
to  treat  of  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
At  the  fame  time  a  match  was  propofed  between  the 
young  king  of  Scotland  and  Henry's  daughter.  This 
had  originally  been  a  fcheme  of  Henry  himfcl*";  but 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  refolved  to  outbid  him,  by 
offering  James  a  princefs  of  his  own  family,  with  an 
immenfe  treafure.  The  ambafladors  arrived  at  London 
on  the  19th  of  December,  and  found  Henry  very  much 
difpofed  both  to  the  peace  and  to  the  match.  Com- 
miffioners  were  appointed  to  treat  of  both  ;  but  they 
were  inftru&ed  to  demand  by  way  of  preliminary,  that 
the  Scots  fhouid  absolutely  renounce  their  league  with 
France,  and  that  James  (hould  be  fent  for  education  to 
England  till  he  fhould  be  of  a  proper  age  for  marriage. 
The  Scottifh  commiffioners  declared,  that  they  had  no 
inftru&ions  on  thefe  points :  but  one  of  them,  the  eari 
of  CalTiIs,  offered  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  brin;>  a 
definitive  anfwerfrom  the  three  flates  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  truce  was  prolonged  to  the  1 5th  of  May  1 525. 
On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  found  the  earl  of  An- 
gus the  leading  man  in  parliament ;  by  whofe  influence 
it  was  determined  that  the  Scots  fhould  renounce  their 
le?gue  with  France,  and  fubftitutc  in  place  of  it  a  fi- 
milar  league  with  England  ;  and  that  the  king  flrmld 
be  brought  up  at  the  Englifh  court  till  he  was  of  an 
age  proper  for  marriage  :  but  at  the  fame  time  they  re- 
quired of  Henry  to  break  off  all  engagements  with 
Charles  V.  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Francis,  and 
at  that  time  detained  him  priioner.  To  this  the 
Englifh  monarch  returned  but  a  cold  anfwer,  being 
then  engaged  in  a  number  of  treaties  with  the  emperor, 
among  which  one  was  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
princefs  Mary  with  his  imperial  majefty  himfelf;  how- 
ever, before  CafTils  returned,  a  truce  of  two  years  and 
a  half  was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland. 

But  now  the  queen-mother,  though  (he  had  always 
been  a  warm  advocate  for  an  alliance  between  the  two 
nations,  yet  difliked  the  means  of  bringing  it  about. — 
She  faw  her  hufband's  party  increaGng  every  day  in 
power  ;  fo  that  now  (he  had  no  other  relource  than  in 
keeping  poiTeffion  of  the  king's  perfon,  whom  (he 
removed  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  Being  now  un- 
der the  neceflity  of  convening  a  parliament,  it  was  re- 
lolved  to  hold  it  within  the  caftle  ;  which,  being  an  un- 
conftitutional  meafure,  save  a  great  handle  to  the  earl 
of  Arran  and  his  party  to  complain  of  the  innovation. 
They  began  with  remonflrances  ;  but  finding;  them  in- 
effectual, they  formed  a  blockade  of  the  caftle  with 
2000  men,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  town 
by  means  of  trenches.  As  no  provifions  could  thus  be 
got  into  the  caftle,  the  queen  ordered  fome  of  the  can- 
non to  be  turned  againft  the  town,  in  order  to  force  the 
Citizens  to  put  an  end  to  the  blockade.  Several  fliot  were 
fired:  but  when  all  things  appeared  ready  for  a  civil  war, 
matters  were  compromifed,  though  in  fuch  an  imperfect 
manner  as  left  very  little  room  to  hope  for  perfect  tran- 
quillity. It  was  agreed,  that  the  king  fhould  remove 
«ut  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  palace  of  Holy- 
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roodhoufe  ;  from  whence  he  fhould  repair  with  all  po{-  Seotlan£. 
fible  magnificence  to  his  parliament,  in  the  houfe  where         * 
it  was  commonly  held  ;  and  there  a  finifhing  hand  was'to 
be  put  to  all  differences.     This  agreement  was  ligned  on      4c  1 
the  25th  of  February  1526.      The  parliament  accord- Marriagfi 
ingly  met,  and  the  king's  marriage  with  the  princefs  of°;.J*mM 
England  was  confirmed  ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of En  uf^ 
the  king's  being  fent  for  his  education  into  that  coun-prn  Cef«re>. 
try  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  lolved  od. 
eight  lords  of  parliament.     Thefe   were   to  have  the 
cuftodv  of  the  king'B  perfon,  every  one  his  month  fuc- 
ccffively,  and  the  whole  to  ftand  for  the  government  of 
the  ftate  ;  yet  with  this  limitation,  "  that  the  king,  by 
their  counfel,  fhould  not  ordain  or  determine  any  thing 
in  great   affairs  to  which  the   queen,  as   princefs  and 
dowager,  did  not  give  her  confent."     This  partition  of 
power,  by  giving  the  queen   a  negative  in   all  public 
matters,  foon  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.     The 
earl  of  Angus,  by  leading  the  king  into  various  fcenes 
of  pleafure  and  diffipation,  fo  gained  the  afcendency 
over  him,  that  he  became  in  a  manner  totally  guided  by 
him.     The   queen-mother,    perceiving   that   fhe  could 
not  have  accels  to  her  fon,  without  at  the  fame  time  be- 
ing in  company  with  her  hufband,  whom  (he  hated,  re-     40* 
tired  fuddenly  with  her  domeftics  to  Stirling.  Thus  the  He  is  left 
king  was  left  under  the  fole  tuition  of  the  earl  of  An-  j"  ,he 
gus,  who  made  a  very  bad  life  of  his  power,  engrofTing^j  ear|  ^ 
into  his   own  hands,  or  thofe  of  his   friends,  all  the  Argus, 
places    of   honour  or    profit.      The   archbiihop   of  St 
Andrew's,  having  now  joined  the  king's  party,  advifed 
her  to  make  a  formal  demand  upon  her  hufband,  that 
the  order  of  government  which  had  been  fettled  laft  par- 
liament fhould  take  place,  and  that  under  a  penalty  he 
fhould  fet  the  king  at   liberty.  .  To   this  the   earl   an- 
fwered  by  a  kind  of  manirelto  drawn  up  by  his  brother; 
in  which  he  declared,  that  "  the  earl  of  Angu6  having 
been  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  good  uncle  the  king   of 
England,    and.  that  James  himfelf  being  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  neither  the  queen   nor  the    other 
lords  need  be  in  any  pain   about   him,  as  he   chofe  to 
fpend  his  time  with  the  earl  of  Angus  rather  than  with      .0, 
any  lord  in  the  kingdom."     James  himfelf,  however,  Attempt* 
had  difcernment  fufficient  to   perceive,  that,   notwith-(°  recover 
(landing  all  the  fair  pretences  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  he.      1'berty* 
was  in  fact  no  better  than  his  prifoner ;  and  refolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.     The  earls  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Arran  had  for  fome  time  retired  from   court, 
where  they  had  no  (hare  in  the  adminiltration,  and  were 
living  on  their  own  eftates  ;  but  the  earl  of  Lenox  dif- 
iembled  his  fentiment?  fo  well,  that  he  was  neither  fuf- 
pected  by  the  earl  oi  Angus,  nor  any  of  the  Douglas 
family,  who  were  his  partitans.      The  king-  beino-  gain- 
ed upon  by  his  inlinuating  behaviour,  opened  his  mind 
to  him,  and  requefted  his  afEflRnce  agair.ft  his  treacher- 
ous keepers.     At  the  fame  time  he  fent   letters  to  his 
mother,  and  the  heads  of  her  party,  by  fome  of  his 
domeftics    whom   Lenox    had   pointed   out,  intreating 
them  to  remove  him  from  the  earl,  and   not  fuffer  him 
any  longer  to  remain  under  his  imperious  jurifdiCtion  j- 
adding,  that   if  this  could   not  be  done  by  any   other 
means,  they  (hould  ufe  force  of  arms. 

On   receiving  this   letter,  the  queen   and  her  party 

affembled  their  forces  at  Stirling,  and  without  lofs  of 

time  began  their  march   for  Edinburgh.     Angus,  on 

the  other  hand,  prepared  to  give  them  a  warm  recep-, 
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SretUml.  tion,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  carry  along  with  him  the 
king.  This  refutation  being  made  known  to  the  queen- 
mother,  (he  was  fo  much  concerned  for  the  fafety  of 
her  fon,  that  the  whole  party  diibanded  themfelves  ; 
and  thus  the  authority  of  the  earl  of  Angus  ftemed  to 
be  more  ellabliihed  than  ever.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
cow  wanting  to  lender  him  defpotic  hut  the  poPcflion 
of  the  great  feal,  which  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's 
had  earned  with  him  to  Dunfermline.  As  no  deed  of 
anv  confequenee  could  be  executed  without  this,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  demand  it  by  a  fpeciai  mefiage; 
in  couiequence  of  which,  the  archbifhop  was  obliged  to 
About   this   time  the   divorce  which  had 
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the    earl   of  Angus    aciaially  took   place ;    which,  no 
doubt,  ine     .  ed  the  diffike  of  James  to  bis  confinement, 
v.  hi!e  the  imprudence  ol  Angus  gave  everyday  fwfli 
matter  of  difgult.      As   Angus   knew  that   he  had  no 
firm  fupport  hut  in  the  attachment  of  his  followers  to 
his  perlon,  he  fuffered  them   to   rob  aud   plunder  the 
eftatcs  of  his  opponents  without  mercy.       1  hefe,  again, 
did  not  fail  to  mate  reprisals ;  fo  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  15:6,  there  was  fcarctly  any  appearance  of 
civil  government  in  Scotland.      Thus  the  court  became 
almoll  totally  deferud  ;   every  nobleman  being    obliged 
to   go   home  to  defend  his  own   etlate.     Even  Angus 
himlelf  (hared  in  the  common  calamity,  and  hence  was 
frequently  obliged  to  leave  the  king  to   the  cuilody  of 
Lenox.     To  this   nobleman   the  king  now  made   the 
4c,j        molt  grievous  complaints,  and  charged  him  to  contrive 
The  baron  fome  plan  for  his  efcape.      Lenox   accordingly   recom- 
of  Buc-        mended  to  him  the  baron  of  Buccleugh,  who  was  very 
cleu,;    a:-    -^^.fyi  ;n  ^\IC  fqrjthern  parts,  and  a  violent  enemy  to 
tempts  to     r  1         '  r 

refcue  the  Angus  and  the  *hole  family  01  Douglas.  1  o  him  he 
king,  but  it  gave  orders  to  foment  the  diforders  in  tlie  foutbern  parts 
defeated.  t0  fuch  a  degree  as  to  require  the  king's  perfonal  pre- 
fence  to  compoie  them.  Buccleugh  was  then  to  attack 
the  party,  and  take  the  king  by  lorce  from  the  Dou- 
glaffes.  This  fcheme  was  put  in  execution,  but  Buc- 
cleugh had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated;  fo  that  the 
attempt  proved  abortive,  and  James  iound  himfelf  in  a 
worfe  fituation  than  ever.  After  this  attempt,  how- 
ever, as  the  earl  of  Angus  could  not  but  know  that 
Lenox  had  been  acceffory  to  it,  the  former  behaved  to- 
wards him  with  fuch  viiible  indifference,  that  Lenox 
openly  declared  againll  him,  and  advifed  the  king  to 
form  a  friendfliip  with  the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's, 
in  order  to  efleft  his  liberty.  This  was  accordingly 
done  ;  but  the  intereft  of  the  archbifhop  and  Lenox 
was  overbalanced  by  that  of  Arran  and  the  Hamilton 
family,  whom  the  carl  ot  Angus  now  drew  over  to  his 
party.  However,  the  earl  of  Lenox,  having  received 
powers  from  the  kirrtr  for  that  purpofe,  fuddenly  retired 
from  court  :  and  publifhed  a  manifefto,  uniting  all  loyal 
fubjeds  to  affift  him  in  delivering  the  king  from  con- 
finement. In  confequenee  of  this  he  was  foon  joined  by 
a  numerous  army,  with  whom  he  advanced  towards 
[Edinburgh.  Angus  did  not  fail  to  affemble  his  adhe- 
rents ;  and  fent  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
to  take  the  field,  with  the  king  at  their  head.  The 
citizens  immediately  put  themfdves  under  arms ;  but 
James,  pretending  to  be  indifpofed,  Sir  George  Dou- 
glas, brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  made  him  the  fol- 
lowing fpeech  :  "  Sir,  rather  than  our  enemies  mould 
take  you.  from  us,  we  will,  lay  hold  of.  your  perfon ; 
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and  fhould  you  be  torn  in  pieces  in  the  ftruggte,  we  Scotland. 

will  carry  off  part  of  your  body."     Upon  this  fpeech,   <r—^ 

which  James  neter  forgot,  he  mounted  his  horfe  and  fet 
forward  to  Linlithgow,  but  with  a  very  flow  pace  ;  in. 
fomuch  that  Sir  George  Douglas,  afraid  of  not  coming 
in  time  to  fuecoi'.r  his  brother,  made  ufe  ot  many  inde- 
cent expreffions  and  actions  to  pufh  James  pa  to  the 
field  of  battle.  Three  cxpreflcs  arrived  Iron  the  earl 
of  AngUfi  ;  the  fill  informal.-  1 1 1  s  brother  that  he  was 
about  to  engage  with  afupcrior  an  <\  ;  the  lccor.d,  that 
Angus  was  engaged  with  a  div'lion  ot  Lciiox'-s  array, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn  ;  and  that  Lenox 
Limlcll  was  engaged  with  the  Hamilton;.  The  third 
informed  him  that  Lenox,  ii  not  actually  defeated,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  lo.  Upon  receiving  this  l.iil  4o3 
news,  James  haltened  to  the  field  of  battle,  that  lie  Vv*n  ">  is  r!e. 
mi    lit  favc  Lenox,   and  pit  an  end  to  thi  1. — k»[ed  arid 

1  1  V  1  1        ,     mile  J. 

lie  came   too   late:    tor  the  royal  party  was  alicaiy 

ted  with  great  (laughter;  and  Lenox  himfelf,  al- 
ter being  wounded  and  taken  pnloner,  was  murdered 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

On   the   night   of  ihe   battle,   the  Vi ng  \\~.\;  removed 
to   Linlithgow  ;  and  though  he  was  under  the  (Treated 
grief  for  the  fate  ot  Lenox,  the  behaviour  of  the  Dou- 
glaffes  i'truck  him  with  Inch  terror  that  he  difTet.iWed  his 
fcntimeii'.s.   The  earl  of  Angus  led  his  victorious  troops 
into    Fife,  in   hopes   of  furprifmg   the   queen   and  the      4~j 
archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's.     The  queen,  on  the  news'fi  t  .(tieen- 
of  his  approach,  fled,  with  her   new   hufband    Henry  m"t,RT  a,[^ 
Stuart,   brother  to   lord  Evandale,  to  Edinburgh,   and  V,  ' ' ,  "^ 
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both  were  admitted  into  the  callle.  The  archbilhop  fled  fly. 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  was  obliged  to  keep  cattle 
as  a  fhepherd.  Angus,  after-having  plundered  the  cat- 
tle of  St  Andrew's  and  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline,  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  prepared  to 
befiegc  the  cafHc  ;  but  the  queen,  hearing  that  her  fon, 
was  among  the  number  of  the  behegers,  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  caftle  to  be  thrown  open,  and  furrendercd 
he-licit  and  her  huiband  priloners  to  James,  who  was 
advifed  to  confine  them  to  the  caltle.  After  thefe  re- 
peated fucceffes,  the  earl  of  Angus  ellabliihed  a  kind 
of  court  of  j  uft  ice,  in  which  he  profecuted  thofe  who  410 
had  oppoled  him,  among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Caffils,  Trial  and 
He  was  offered  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  natural  fon  to  rnur<!«r|  <*■ 
the  earl  of  Arran,  the  fame  who  had  murdered  Lenox,  caflila 
an  indemnity  if  he  would  own  himfcif  a  taffal  of  that 
houfe  ;  but  this  condition  was  rejected.  Being  called 
to  his  trial,  and  accufed  of  Daring  taken  actus  again/! 
the  king,  a  gentleman  of  his  name  and  family,  who. 
was  his  advocate,  denied  the  charge,  and  offered  to. 
produce  a  letter  under  James's  own  hand,  deiiring  hint 
to  aflift  in  delivering  him  from  his  gaolers.  This  lin- 
king evidence  confounded  the  profecutor  fo  much,  that 
the  earl  v/as  acquitted  ;  but  on  his  rtturn  home  he  was 
way-laid  and  murdered  by  one  Hugh  Campbell,  at  the 
mitigation  of  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

During  thele  tranfa£fions  in  the  fouth,  many  of  the 
Highland  claus  were  perpetrating  the  molt  horrid  fecnes 
of  rapine  and  murder,,  which  in  fume  places  reigned  alia 
in  the  Lowlands.  The  ftate  of  the  borders  was  little 
better  than  that  of  the  Highlands ;  but  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Angus  more,  as  he  had  great  interell  in 
thefe  parts.  Marching,  therefore,,  agair.it  the  banditti 
which  inter!  ed  tl.tie  parts,  he  foon  reduced  them  to  rea» 
fon.  Lbs  power  faemed  nuw  to  be  firmly  ellabliihed, 
3  iuiurnuch 
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SeetW.  informich  that  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's  began  to 
'  treat  with  Sir  George  Douglas,  to  whom  he  offered 
lucrative  leafes  and  other  emoluments  if  he  would  inter- 
cede with  the  regent,  as  Angus  was  called,  in  his  fa- 
vour. This  was  readily  agreed  to  ;  and  the  archbilhop 
was  allowed  to  return  in  lafety  to  lu's  palace  about  the 
fame  time  that  Angus  returned  from  his  expedition 
againft  the  borderers.  Nothing  was  then  fcen  at  court 
but  feftivities  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  queen-mother, 
who  was  now  relieved  from  her  confinement,  took,  part : 
and  (he  was  afterwards  fuffered  to  depart  to  the  callle 
of  Stirling  ;  which  Angus,  not  attending  to  its  value, 
had  neglected  to  fecure.  In  the  mean  time  the  arch- 
bilhop invited  the  DouglaiTes  to  fpend  fome  days  with 
him  at  his  callle  ;  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  car- 
ried the  king  along  with  them.  Here  James  diffembled 
fo  well,  and  feemed  to  be  fo  enamoured  of  his  new  way 
of  life,  that  Angus  thought  there  could  be  no  danger 
in  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  till  he  mould 
jeturn  to  Lothian  to  fettle  fome  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate affairs.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  king,  he  left 
him  in  the  cuftody  of  his  uncle  Archibald,  his  brother 
Sir  George,  and  one  James  Doujlas  of  Parkhead,  who 
was  captain  of  the  guards  that  watched  his  majefty  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  The  earl  was  no  loon- 
«r  gone  than  the  archbifhop  fent  an  invitation  to  Sir 
George  Doughs,  deiiring  him  to  come  to  St  Andrew's, 
and  there  put  the  fell  hand  to  the  kales,  and  finifn  the 
bargains  that  had  beenfpoken  of  between  them.  This 
was  fo  plaufible,  that  he  immediately  fet  out  for  St  An- 
drew's ;  while  his  uncle  the  treafurer  went  to  Dundee, 
where  he  had  an  amour.  James  thinking  this  to  be 
the  beil  opportunity  that  ever  prefented  to  him  for  an 
efcape,  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  it  at  all  events  ;  and 
found  means,  by  a  private  meffage,  to  apprife  his  mo- 
ther of  his  Jefiga.  Jt  was  then  the  feafon  for  hunting 
and  diversion,  which  James  often  followed  in  the  park 
of  Falkland  ;  and  calling  for  hit.  forrefter,  he  told  him, 
that  as  the  weather  was  fine,  he  intended  to  kill  a  ilag 
next  morning,  orjering  him  at  the  lame  time  to  fum- 
mon  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  attend 
him  with  their  beft  dogs.  He  then  called  for  his  chief 
domdtics,  and  commanded  them  to  get  his  rapper  ear- 
ly, becaufe  he  intended  to  be  in  the  field  by  day-break  ; 
and  be  talked  with  the  captain  of  his  guard  of  nothing 
hut  the  excellent  fport  he  expected  next  morning.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  had  engaged  two  young  men,  the 
erne  a  page  of  his  own,  the  other  John  Hart,  a  helper 
about  his  ftables,  to  attend  him  in  his  flight,  and  to 
provide  him  with  the  diels  of  a  groom  for  a  difgnifc. 
Having  formally  taken  leave  of  his  attendants,  charging 
them  to  be  ready  early  in  the  mewling,  a:;d  being  let 
alone,  he  ftole  foftly  out  of  his  bed  chamber,  went  to 
the  ftabk  unperceived  by  the  guards,  drtffed  himfelf  in 
his  difguifc  ;  and  he  and  his  companions  mounting  the 
three  heft  ho.les  there,  galloped  to  Stirling  callle  ;  into 
which,  by  the  queen's  appointment,  he  was  admitted 
loon  after  day-break.  Kt  commanded  all  the  ga'es  to 
be  k  cured  ;  and  the  queen  having  previoufly  prepared 
every  thing  tor  a  vigorous  defence,  orders  were  given 
that  none  mould  be  admitted  into  the  callle  without  the 
king  s  permiflion. 

About  an  hour  after  the  king  efcaped  from  Falkland, 
£ir  George  Douglas  returned  ;  and  being  allured  that 
hi*  'inajefty  was  afleep,  he  went  to  bed.     It  appears 
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that  James  had  been  feen  and  known  in  his  flight ;  for  Scotland, 
in  the  morning  the  bailiff  of  Abernethy  came  poft-halle  — "" *  f 
to  inform  Sir  George  that  the  king  had  paffed  Stirling 
bridge.  They  had,  however,  fome  glimmering  hope 
that  the  king  might  be  gone  to  Bambrigh  :  but  that 
furmife  was  loon  found  to  be  falfe  ;  and  an  exprefs  was 
difpatched,  informing  Angus  of  all  that  had  happened. 
The  earl  quickly  repaired  to  Falkland,  where  he  and  his 
friends  came  to  a  refolution  of  going  to  Stirling,  and 
demanding  accefs  to  the  king. 
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James  by  this  time  had  iitued  letters  to  the  carls  of  "^  P'f" 
Huntley,  Argyle,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Menteith,  Rotiiet.  verge  him" 
and  Eglinton  ;  the  lords  Graham.  Levingfton,  Lindfay,  ftl{. 
Sinclair,  Ruthven,  Drummond,  Evandale,  Maxwell,  and 
Semple.  Before  all  of  them  could  arrive  at  Stirling, 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  were  upon  their  jour- 
ney to  the  fame  place  ;  but  were  flopped  by  a  herald 
at  arms,  commanding  them  on  their  allegiance  not  to 
approach  within  fix  miles  of  the  king's  reiidence.  This 
order  having  fufficiently  intimated  what  they  were  to 
expeel,  the  earl  deliberated  with  his  party  how  to  pro- 
ceed. Some  of  them  were  for  marching  on  and  taking 
the  caftle  by  furprile  :  but  that  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, efpecially  as  they  had  no  artillery.  The  earl 
and  his  brother  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  fhow  of 
fubmiffion  to  the  king's  order  ;  and  they  accordingly 
went  to  Linlithgow.  By  this  time  all  the  nobility  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  many  others,  had  affembled  at 
Stirling  ;  and  James,  calling  them  to  council,  inveigh- 
ed againft  the  tyranny  of  the  Douglaffes  with  an  acri- 
mony that  fufficiently  difcovered  what  pain  it  muft  have 
given  him  when  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it  in  lilence. 
He  concluded  his  fpeech  with  thefe  words :  "  There- 
fore I  defire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  fatisried  of  the 
faid  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends.  For  I  vow  that  Scot- 
land fhall  not  hold  us  both,  while  1  be  revenged  on  him 
and  his." 

The  refult  of  the  council's  deliberation  was,  that  pro* 
clamation  fhould  be  made,  renewing  the  order  for  the 
Douglaffes  not  to  approach  the  court,  and  diverting  the 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  of  all  their  public  em- 
ployments. In  the  mean  time,  fuch  was  the  modera- 
tion of  the  affembly,  that  by  their  advice  James  ordered 
the  e:vii  to  retire  to  the  north  of  the  Spey  till  his  plea- 
lure  ll  oukl  be  known  ;  but  his  brother  was  command- 
ed to  lui  render  himfelf  a  prifor.er  in  the  callle  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  take  his  trial  in  a  very  full  parliament  (all 
the  members  being  fummoned  to  attend),  to  be  held  ill 
that  city  next  September.  The  earl  and  h's  brother 
coutidered  their  compliance  with  thole  conditions  as  a 
prelude  to  their  delh  uction  ;  and  refolved  to  jultify 
their  treafons  by  Hill  greater  exceffes,  in  furprifing  the 
town  of  Edinburgh,  and  holding  it  againft  the  king 
and  parliament,  before  the  latter  could  affemblc.  Ki- 
ftoiians  have  not  done  that  jullioe  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  royal  party  on  this  Occafiou  which  they  delerve. 
The  management  of  the  king's  efcape,  his  reception 
into  Stirling,  the  fortifying  that  carlle,  and  the  ready 
obedience  of  his  great  nobility,  focic  of  whom  attended 
him  with  their  followers  before  they  received  any  fum- 
monfes  for  that  purpole,  ai e  proofs  of  wife  and  fpirited 
deliberations.  Their  conduct  at  this  time  was  equally 
cunliitent  with  the  fame  plan  of  forefight. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  DouglaiTes, 

who  remained  affembled  in  a  numerous  body,  would 
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were  both  the  king  and  parliament  again!!  them,  that 
the  former  fwore  lie  never  would  forgive  them,  and  the 
latter  that  they  ncverwould  intercede  for  their  pardon. 
Thus  it  was  not  deemed  fuffieient  limply  to  declare 
their  refolutions  ;  but  the  folemnity  of  oaths  was  added 
with  an  intention  to  difeourage   the  king  of  England 
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make  the  attempt  already  mentioned  ;  but  the  royal  ids     ftored  with  artillery  of  all   kinds  ;    and  lying  In  the  Scotland. 
had  the  precaution  to  difpatch  the  Lord  Maxwell  and    neighbourhood  of  Tantallon,  it  was  eafy  to  tranlport        «        - 
the  baron  of  Lochinvar,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take     them  to  the  liege  :  but  James  thought  he  had  no  right 
poffeffion  of  the  town,  till  James  could  arrive  with  2000     to  make  life  of  them   without  the  content  of  one  Mail- 
forces  to   their  relief.      Maxwell   and   Lochinvar  made     rice,   governor  of  the   callle.      Having  fummoued,  by 
fuch  difpatch,  that  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  town     pioclamation,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  Angus,  Strath- 
when  the  D  lUglaffes  appeared  before  it,  and  repulfed     em,  Stirlingshire,  Lothian,  Merfe,  and  Teviotdale,  to 
them  ;   while  a  moll  terrible   ftorm  had   (battered  the     be  ready  to  compear  at  Edinburgh  on  the  loth  of  De- 
troops  under  James  befote   he  could  come  to  their  af-     ctmber,  with  40  days  victuals,  to  affilt  in  the  fiege,  he 
fiftance,   fo  effectually,   that,  being  left  almoft  without     fent  three  noblemen  to  borrow  artillery  from  Maurice, 
attendants,  his  perfon  might  have   been   taken  by  the     and  to  remain  as  pledges  for  the  fafe  redelivery  of  the 
fmalkll  party  of  the  enemy.     Upon  the  retreat  of  the     fame  ;  and  the  feveral  pieces  required  were  accordingly      4,g 
Douglaffes  from  Edinburgh,   the  parliament  met  ;  and     fent  him.      This  delicacy  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  James  is 
none^of  them  appearing  in  purfuance  of  their  fummons,     are  told  that  the  duke  of  Albany  had  given  orders  thatdjj»PPJ»jB*' 
the  earl  of  Angus,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  his     every  thing  in  his  caltle  mould  be  at  the  king's  fen-ice.  jy,^^ 
uncle  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Alexander   Drummond     However  unanimous  the  parliament  might  appear  againlt  revjngCi 
of  Carnock,  with  fome  of  their  chief  dependents,  were     the  Douglaffes,   yet  James  was  but  illfeconded  in  this 
indicted  and  forfeited  for  the  following  offences:   "The     attempt.   The  unfortunate,  if  feverely  proceeded  againll, 
aflcmbling  of  the  king's  lieges,   with  intention  to  have     generally  find  friends;  and  the  enemies  of  the  Douglaf- 
affailed  his  perfon  ;  the  detaining  of  the   king   againll     fes  had  impolitically  rendered  it  treafonable  for  any  per- 
his  will  and  pleafure,  and  contrary  to  the  articles  agreed     fon  to  fhelter  or  protect  the  earl  of  Angus,  his  kinfmen, 
upon,   for  the  fpace  of  two  years  and  more  ;  all  which     or  followers.      This  proceeding,  in  a  country  where  the 
time  the  kin"  was  in  fear  and  danger  of  his  life."     We     Douglaffes  had  fo  many  connections,  carried  with  it  an 
know  of  noltdvocate  for  the  earl  and  his  friends  but     appearance  of  cruelty  and  a  thirft  of  revenge,  Specially 
one  Banantyne,  who  had  the  courage  to  plead  their     as  James  had  chofen  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year  for  carry- 
caufe  againll  thofe  heinous  charges ;  and  fo  exafperated     ing  on  the  fiege.    In  fhort,  after  battering  the  place  for 

fome  days,  and  lofing  one  Falconer,  his  chiel  engineer, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  or  ra» 
ther  to  turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  with  no  great 
credit  to  his  firil  effay  in  the  field.  Some  hillorians  in- 
timate, that  Angus  found  means  to  corrupt  the  other 
engineers  ;  but  we  find,  that  before  this  time,  a  nego- 
from  continuing  the  vigorous  applications  he  was  every  ciation  was  going  forward  between  James  and  the  king 
^ay  making,  by  letters  and  otherwife,  for  the  pardon  of  of  England  ;  the  nature  of  which  proves  that  the  for- 
Angus  ;  and  to  fhiit  out  all  hopes  of  that  kind,  James  mer  was  now  rendered  more  placable  towards  the  Dou- 
created  his  mother's  third  hufband  (to  whom  fhe  had  glaffes,  and  was  the  true  reafon  why  the  fiege  was  fuf- 
been  married  for  fome  time)    lord  Methven,   and  gave     pended. 

him  the  diredion  of  his  artillery.  The  truce  between  Scotland  and  England  was  now 

The  difgrace  and  forfeiture  of  the  Douglaffes  having     near  expiring;  and  Hemy,   under  that  pretence,  gave 
created   many   vacancies   in  the  flate,   Gavin  Dunbar,     a  commiffion  to  the  prior  of  Durham,  Thomas  Magnus, 
archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  tutor  to  the  king,  was  no-     Sir  Anthony  Ughtred  captain  of  the  town  and  caftle  of 
minated  lord  chancellor,  though  but  indifferently  quali-     Berwick,  William  Frankclyn  chancellor  of  Durham,  and 
fied  for  a  poll  that  ought  to  have  been  filled  by  an  able     Sir  Thomas  Tempell.     James  feems  to  have  been  in 
ftatefman  ;  and   Robert  Carncrofs,  a  perfon  (fays  Bu-     no  hade  to  enter  upon  this  negotiation,  becaule  he  un- 
chanan)  more  eminent  for  wealth  than  virtue,  was  made     derflood  that  the  Englifh  commiffioners  were  privately 
treafurer :  but  this  lad  was  foon  after  difplaced,  being     inilrufted  to  infill  upon  the  1  louglaffes  being  reilored 
fufpected  of  favouring    the   Douglaffes  ;    and    Robert     to  their  cltates  and  dignities.   England  was  at  that  time    h<-  Dou- 
Earton,  one  of  the  king's  favourites,  was  appointed  to     the  principal  ally  of  Francis  againll  the  emperor  ;  and  glaffes  oh. 
fucceed  him.      The  Douglaffes  Hill  kept  their  arms  ;     this  gave  a  handle  for  Francis  to  interpofe  fo  far  in  fa- aia  l  h' 
and  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  outlaws  and  rob-     vour  of  the  Douglaffes,  that  he  brought  James  to  con-  in  y^^^l 
bers  in  the   fouth,  they  ravaged  all   the  lands  of  their     fent  to  a  preliminary  negociation  for  their  obtaining  at 
enemies,  carrying  their  devallations  to  the  very  gates     lead  a  fecure   retreat   in    England.     This  was  at   lift 
of  Edinburgh.     A  commiffion  of  lieutenancy  was  offer-     complied  with. 

ed  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  ad  againll  thofe  rebels  :         James  being  now  delivered  from  all  dread  of  the  Dou- 
but  he  declining  it.   it  was  accepted  by  the  earl  of  \v     glaffes,  and  under  no  controul  from  any  party,  fhowed      4,g 
gyle  and  lord  Hume,  who  did  great  iervice  in  proti  ct-     excellent  difpofitions  for  government.    Finding  that  the  jame,  re. 
ing  the   country  from  the   outlaws.      Several   villages,     bordereis  were  by  no  means  pleafed  with  the  late  treaty, •luce.- tht 
however,   in   the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,   were     and  that  they  were  renewing  the'r  depredations,  he  re- borJcuro* 
burnt  ;  and  all  the  piovifions  the  Douglaffes  could  find     lolved  to  flrike  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which  had  fo  long 
were  carried  off  to  their  callle  of  Tantallon,  which  now     proved  difgraceful  and   dangerous  to  his  anccflors,  by 
fcrved  as  their  head-quarters,  and  was  threatened  with     giving  no  quaiter  to  the  chiefs  of  thefe  robbeis,  whole 
a  fie   e.  principal    refidence  was  in  Liddefdale.     This  was  the 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  caflle  of  Dunbar  remained  more  neceffary,  as  their  daring  attempts  had  exafperated 
ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany's  garrifon,  who  the  Englifh  fo  much,  that  they  had  aftually  burnt  a 
-ecognifed  20  mailer  but  him.     The  place  was  well    town  in. Teviotdale;  and  they  had  killed  one  Robe.t 

Kerr, 
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*  Scotland.  Kerr,  a  man  of  fome  confequence.  Two  of  the  chiefs 
'■  '  </~~  of  the  Scotch  borderers  were  Cockburn  of  Kendeilaw, 
and  Adam  Scot,  commonly  called  king  of  the  thieves. 
Both  of  them  were  barons  ;  and  had  been  fo  inured  to 
the  practice,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  crime  in 
robbing:  they  therefore  appeared  publicly  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  where  James  ordered  them  to  be  apprehended, 
tried,  and  hanged.  He  next  proceeded  with  great  finn- 
nefs  againll  many  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen, 
who  were  only  fufpedted  ot  being  difaft'erted  to  the  late 
peace.  All  of  them  had  behaved  with  great  loyalty, 
and  fome  of  them  had  done  him  the  molt  importaut  fer- 
vices.  Of  this  number  were  the  earl  o;  Hume,  the  lord 
Maxwell,  with  the  barons  of  Buccleugh,  Farniherlt, 
Polwart,  Johniton,  and  Mark  Kerr.  Though  we  know 
nothing  particularly  of  what  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  yet  fo  zealous  was  James 
for  the  impartial  attminiltration  of  jultice,  that  he  or- 
dered them  all,  with  many  other  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
borders,  to  be  fent  to  prifon  ;  where  they  lay  till  they 
entered  into  recognizances  themfelves,  and  found  bail  for 
their  good  behaviour. 

Of  all  the  party  of  the  Douglaffes,  none  of  any  note 
excepting  Alexander  Drummond  of  Carnock  was  fuf- 
fered  to  return  home,  at  the  earneft  requelt  of  the  am- 
baiTadors  and  the  treafurer  Barton.  This  lenity  was  of 
very  little  confequence;  for  James  having  appointed  the 
earl  ot  Murray  to  be  fole  warden  of  the  Scotch  march- 
es, with  power  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Northuii/ucr- 
land,  their  conferences  had  broken  off  on  account  of 
frefh  violences  happening  every  day  ;  and  fome  infor- 
mation he  had  received  from  them,  had  prevailed  with 
James  to  imprifon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  we  have 
already  mentioned.  He  now  refohed  to  attempt  in 
perfon  what  his  predeceffors  and  he  had  (o  often  failed 
in  by  their  deputies.  As  he  was  known  to  be  violent- 
ly addifted  to  hunting,  he  fummoned  his  nobility,  even 
on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  to  attend  hi  in  with  their  horfes 
and  dogs;  which  they  did  in  Inch  numbers,  that  his  hunt- 
ing retinue  coniified  of  above  Scoo  perfons,  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  well  armed.  This  preparation  gave  no 
fufpicion  to  the  borderers,  as  great  hunting-matches- in 
thoic  days  commonly  conliiteti  of  fome  thoufands  ;  and 
James  having  fct  out  upon  his  diverfion,  is  faid  to  have 
killed  540  deer.  Among  the  other  gentlemen  who  had 
been  fummoned  to  attend  him,  was  John  Armitrong  of 
Gilnockhall.  He  was  the  head  of  a  numerous  clan, 
who  lived  with  great  pomp  and  fplendour  upon  the  con» 
tributions  under  which  they  laid  the  Englifh  on  the 
borders.  He  was  himielf  always  attended  by  twenty- 
fix  gentlemen  on  horieback,  well  mounted  and  armed, 
as  his  body  guards.  Having  received  the  king's  invi- 
tation, he  was  tond  of  dilplaying  his  magnif  cence  to 
his  loveicign  ;  and  attiring  himielf  and  his  guard  more 
pompoufly  than  ufual,  they  prcfented  themfelves  be- 
tore  James,  from  whom  they  expected  tome  particular 
mark  of  diftinction  for  their  fcrvices  againll  the  Eng- 
lilh,  and  for  the  remarkable  protection  they  had  always 
given  to  their  countrymen  the  Scots.  On  their  firft 
appeal ance,  James,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  returned 
Armitrong' s  ialute,  imagining  him  to  be  fome  great  no- 
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bleman  ;  but  upon  hearing  his  name,  lie  ordered  h'm  Scotland, 
and  his  followers  to  be  immediately  apprehended,  and  w  - 
lentenced  them  to  be  hanged  upon  the  fpot.  It  is  faid 
that  James,  turning  to  his  attendants,  aiked  them,  point- 
ing at  Armitrong,  "  What  does  that  knave  want  that 
a  king  mould  have,  but  a  crown  and  a  fword  of  ho- 
nour .'"  Armitrong  begged  hard  for  his  life;  and  offer- 
ed to  ferve  the  king  in  the  held  with  forty  horlemen, 
beiides  making  him  lar;e  prefents  of  jewels  and  money, 
with  many  other  tempting  offers.  Finding  the  king  in- 
exorable, "  Fool  that  I  am  1,  faid  he)  to  look  for  warm 
water  under  ice,  by  afking  grace  of  a  gracelefa  tace  ;" 
and  then  he  and  his  followers  fubmittcd  to  their  fate. 
Thofe  and  fome  other  executions  of  the  fame  kiud  re> 
ilored  peace  to  the  borders* 

420 
Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  civil  tranfac-  AecotuifoC 
tions  of  Scotland  ;  but  henceforth  religion  will  claim  a    e  "-"'"'- 
confiderable  (hare  of  the  hiltorian's  attention.    Theopi-' 
nions  of  Luther  had   been  propagated  in  Britain  foon 
after  his  preaching  in  1 5 1  7.     They  had  for  fome  years 
infallibly  gained  ground  ;  and,  at  the  time  the  conten- 
tions began   between  James  and  his  nobility,   were  be- 
come formidable  to  the  eftablifhed  religion.     We  have 
feen  how  James  cfcaped  from  the  hands  of  hi*  nobles 
by  means  of  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's.     To  the 
clergy,  therefore,   he  was  naturally  favourable  ;  and  as      411 
they  of  ncceffity  oppufed  the  reformation,  James  became  wtly  J  me* 
a  zealous  perfecutor  of  the  reformed-.      On   the  other  ,*v""r-d 
hand,  the  nobility  having  already  oppofed  the  king  and 
clergy  in  civil  affairs,  did  fo  like  wife  in  thofe  of  religion. 
The  clergy  rinding  themfelves  unequal  in  argument,  had 
recourfe  to  more  violent  methods.      Rigorous  inquisi- 
tions were  made  after  heretics,  and  tires  were  everywhere 
prepared  lor  them.  421 

The  iirlt  perfon  who  was  called  upon  to  fuffer  for  M-rtyrdni* 
the  reformed  religion  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of  /!  t'a-tir"nl. 
Feme.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  abbacy  ;  and  having  imbibed  a  favour- 
able idea  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  he  had  travelled 
into  Germany,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
molt  eminent  reformers,  he  was  fully  confirmed  in  theii 
opinions.  Upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  ventured  to* 
expole  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  to  infill  on- 
the  advantages  of  the  tenets  which  he  had  embraced- 
A  conduct  fo  bold,  and  the  avidity  with  which  his  dif- 
courfes  were  received  by  the  people,  gave  an  alarm  to  the 
clergy.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  religious  and  friendly 
conference,  he  was  feduced  to  St  .Andrew's  by  Alexan- 
der Campbell,  a  dommican  friar,  who  was  initruCted  to 
remouftrate  with  him  on  the  fubjeci  of  the  reformation. 
The  converfations  they  held  only  ferved  to  eitablifh  the 
abbot  more  firmly  in  his  fentiments,  and  to  inflame  his 
zeal  to  propagate  them.  The  archbifhop  of  St  An? 
drevv's,  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  other  dignita- 
ries of  the  church,  conllituting  a  court,  called  him  to 
appear  before  them. 

The  abbot  neither  loft  his  courage  nor  renounced  tu3 
op'nions.  He  was  convicted  accordingly  of  heretical 
pravity,  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  executed 
in  the  year  1527  (■).     This  reformer  had  not  attained 

the 


(nJ  His  teneu  were  of  the  following  import,  and  are  enumerated  in  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  him. 
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t5fo1'anJ-  tne  2+th  year  of  his  age.     His  youth,  his  virtue,  his 
r      •  magnanimity,  and  his  futferings,  all  operated  in  his  fa- 

vour with  the  people.  To  Alexander  Campbell,  who 
infulted  him  at  the  (lake,  he  objected  his  treachery,  and 
cited  him  ts  anfwer  for  his  behaviour  before  the  judge- 
ment-feat of  Chrift.  And  this  perfecutor,  a  few  days 
after,  being  fcized  with  a  frenzv,  and  dying  in  that 
condition,  it  was  believed  with  the  greater  lincerity  and 
confidence,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  an  innocent  man  and 
413  a  true  martyr. 
Excite*  ee-  A  deed  fa  affecting,  from  its  novelty  and  in  its  cir- 
r.  "d'8~cumftnnce%  exejted  throughout  the  kingdom  an  univer- 
fal  curiofity  and  indignation.  Minute  and  particular  in- 
quiries were  made  into  the  tenets  of  Mr  Hamilton, 
Converts  to  the  new  opinions  were  multiplying  in  every 
quarter,  and  a  partiality  to  them  began  to  prevail  even 
among  the  Romifli  clergy  themfelves.  Alexander  Se- 
ton,  the  king's  coufeflbr,  took  the  liberty  to  inveigh 
againft  the  errors  and  abufes  of  Popery  ;  to  neglect,  in 
his  difcouries,  all  mention  of  purgaloiy,  and  pilgrima- 
ges, and  faints  ;  and  to  recommend  the  do&rines  of  the 
reformed.  What  he  taught  was  impugned  ;  and  his 
boldnefs  tiling  with  contradiction,  he  defended  warmly 
his  opinions,  and  even  ventured  to  affirm,  that  in  Scot- 
land there  were  no  true  and  faithful  bilhops,  if  a  judge- 
ment of  men  in  this  (lation  is  to  be  fotmed  from  the 
virtues  which  St  Paul  has  required  of  them.  A  farcsfm 
fo  juft,  and  fo  daring,  inflamed  the  whole  body  of  the 
prelacy  with  refentment.  They  ftudied  to  compafs  his 
dcftruiition  ;  and,  as  Mr  Seton  had  given  offence  to  the 
king,  whom  he  had  exhorted  to  a  greater  purity  of  life, 
they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  conducting 
him  to  the  Hake  ;  but,  being  apprehenfive  of  danger, 
4>4  he  made  his  efcape  into  England. 
f'lb'  t"  ^n  '533'  Henry  Foreft,  abenedictine  friar,  who  dif- 
'  covered  a  propenfity  to  the  reformed  dodtrines,  was  not 
fo  fortunate.  After  having  been  imptiloned  for  fome 
time  in  the  tower  of  St  Andrew's,  he  was  brought  to 
his  trial,  condemned,  and  led  out  to  the  flames.  He 
had  laid,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  a  pious  man,  and  a 
martyr ;  and  that  the  tenets  for  which  he  fufftred 
night  be  vindicated.  This  guilt  was  aggravated  by  the 
difcovery  that  friar  Fcrelt  was  in  poffellion  ot  a  New 
Teftatnent  in  the  Englifh  language  ;  for  the  priefts  ef- 
teemed  a  careful  attention  to  the  Scripturesto  be  an  in- 
fallible fymptom  of  herefy.  A  cruelty  (o  repugnant  to 
the  common  fenfe  and  feelings  of  mankind,  while  it 
pleafed  the  info'.ent  pnde  of  the  eccfefiaftics,  was  de- 
ftroytng  their  importance,  and  exciting  a  general  difpo- 
fition  in  the  people  to  adopt  in  the  fulleil  latitude  the 
principles  and  feirtiments  of  the  reformed. 

The  following  year,  James  Beaton  archbifhop  of 
St  Andrew's,  though  remarkable  for  prudence  and  mo. 
deration,  was  overawed  by  his  nephew  and  coadjutor 
David  Beaton,  and  by  the  clergy.  In  his  own  perfon, 
or  by  commituon  granted  by  him,  perfecutions  were 
carried  on  with  violence.     Many  were  driven  into  ba- 
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nifhment,  and  many  were  forced  to  acknowledge  what  Sc«t'»nd. 
they  did  not  believe.     The  more  ftrenuous  and  refolute         «"■—" 
were  delivered  over  to  punilhment.    Among  thefe  were  ^.*;f0 
two   private  gentlemen,   Norman   Gourlay  and  David  Uourlay 
Straton.      They  were  tried   at   Holyroodhoufe  before '"J  Sua- 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs  ;  and  refuting  to  recant,  were  con-to,l; 
demned.     King  James,  who  was  prefent,  appeared  ex- 
ceedingly folicitous   that  they   fhould  recant  their  o- 
pinions  ;   and  David  Straton,   upon  being  adjudged  tci 
the  lire,  having  begged  for  his  mercy,  was  about  to  re- 
ceive it,  when  the  priefts  proudly  pronounced,  that  the 
grace  of  the  fovereign  could  not  be  extended  to  a  cri- 
minal whom  their  law  and  determination  had  doomed 
to  fuffer.  4iS 

A  few  years  after,   the  bilhops  having  aflcmbled  atWithfeve. 
Edinburgh,  two  Dominican  friars,  Killor  and  Beverage, rul  0lha* 
with  Sir  Duncan  Symplon  a  prieft,  Robert  Forrefter  a 
gentleman  of  Stirling,  and  Thomas  Forrell  vicar  of  Do- 
lour  in  Perthfhite,  were  condemned  to  be  confumed  in 
the  fame  tire. 

At  Glafgow,  a  fimilar  fcene  was  afted  in  1539: 
Hieronymus  Ruflil  a  gray-lriar,  and  a  young  gentleman 
ot  the  name  of  Kennedy,  were  accufed  of  herefy  before 
the  bifhop  of  that  fee.  Ruffel,  when  brought  to  the 
Hake,  difplaying  a  deliberate  demeanour,  reafoued  grave- 
ly with  his  accufers,  and  was  only  anfwercd  with  re- 
proaches. Mr  Kennedy,  who  was  not  yet  1 8  years  of 
age,  feemed  difp  fed  to  difavow  his  opinions,  and  to 
ftnk  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel  affliction  ;  but  the  ex- 
hortation and  example  of  Ruffel  awakening  his  courage, 
his  mind  affumed  a  iirmnefs  and  coutlancy,  his  counte- 
nance became  cheerful,  and  he  exclaimed  with  a  joyful 
voice,  "  Now,  I  defy  thee,  Death  ;  I  praiie  my  God, 
I  am  ready."  4l? 

James  Beaton,  the  archbifh  p  of  St  Andrew's,  ha-p'' m  }'!0n, 
vtng  died  about  this  time,  the  ambition  of  David  Bea-  tjtiton< 
ton,   his  coadjutor,  was  gratified  in  the  fulled  manner. 
He  had  before  been   created  a  cardinal  of  the   Roman 
church,  and  he  was  now  advanced  into  ttie  pofteliiun  of 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.     No  Stottiih  tcclefiaitie  had 
been  ever  invelled  with  greater  authority  ;  and  the  re- 
formers had  every  thing  to  fear  from  lo   formidable  an 
enemy.     The  natural  violence  of  his  temper  had  Sit  el 
itfelf   in   an    overbearing   inference,    from    the    fuecefj      428 
which  had  attended  him.      His  youth  had  been  pafled  U»clurae» 
in  fcenea  of  policy  and  intrigue,  which,  while  they  com.""" 
municated  to   him  addrets  and  the  knowledge  of  men, 
corrupted  altogether   the  fimplicity  and  candour  of  It's 
mind.      He  was  dark,  dcfigning,  and   artificial.      No 
principles  of  juilice  were  any  bar  to  his  fchemea  ;    nor 
did  his  heart  open  to  any   imprcflions   of  pity.      Ills 
ruling  pafiion  was  an  inordinate  love  ot  power  ;  and  the 
fupport  of  his  confequence  depending  alone  upon  the 
church  ot  Rome,  he  was  animated  to  maintain  its  lu- 
peitlitions  with  the  warmeft  seaL'    He  fesmed  to  take 
a  delight  in  pendioufnefs  and  difCmulation  :   he  had  M 
religion  ;  and  he  was  ilaiued  with  an  inhuman  cruelty, 

and 


"  Man  hath  no  free-will.  Man  is  in  fin  fo  long  as  he  liveth.  Children,  incontinent  after  their  baptifme,  are  fan- 
ners. All  Chriftians,  that  be  worthie  to  be  called  Chriftians,  do  know  that  they  are  in  grace.  No  man  is  jufli- 
£ed  by  works,  but  by  faith  only.  Good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good  man  doth  make  good  works. 
And  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  fo  knit,  that  he  that  hath  the  one  hath  the  reft  ;  and  he  that  wanteth  the  one 
cf  them  wanteth  the  reft."     Keith,  ffi/l.  of  the  Church  and  Slate  of  Scotland,  Appendix,  p.  3. 
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Scotland    and  the  mod  open  profligacy  of  manners.     In  connec- 

*■■-% tion  with  thefe  defe&s,  he  pofleffed  a  perfeveiing  obfti- 

nacy  in  purfuing  his  meafures,  the  ability  to  perceive 
and  to  practife  all  the  arts  which  were  neceiTary  to  ad- 
vance them,  and  the  allurements  of  orientation  and  pro- 
digality. 

He  was  fcarcely  inverted  in  the  primacy,  when  he  ex- 
hibited an  example  o!  his  ta  te  for  magnificence,  and  of 
his  averlion  to  the  reformed.  He  proceeded  to  St  An- 
drew's with  an  uncommon  pomp  2nd  parade.  The  earls 
of  Hun'lev,  Arran,  Marifchal,  and  Montrofe,  with  the 
lords  Fleming,  Lindfev,  Erfkirie,  and  Seton,  honoured 
him  with  their  attendance  ;  and  there  appeared  in  his 
train,  Gavin  archbHhop  of  Ghfgow  and  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, four  bifhops,  fix  abbots,  a  great  many  private 
gentlemen,  and  a  vail  multitude:  <>f  the  isferior  clergy. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Andrew's,  from  a  throne 
erected  by  his  command,  he  harangued  concerning  the 
ftate  of  religion  and  the  church,  to  this  company,  and 
to  a  crowd  of  other  audftoi  s.  He  lamented  the  increafe 
of  heretics  ;  lie  infilled  upon  their  audacity  and  coa- 
t;  nnt  of" order :  he  feid,  that  even  in  the  court  of  the 
fovereign  too  much  attention  was  down  to  them  ;  and 
.,  he  urged  the  ftrong  neceffity  of  adtini  againft  tliem 

Sir  Jiihn  with  the  greateft  rigour.  He  informed  this  aflembly, 
Rorthwick  tint  he  had  cited  Sir  John  Borthwich  to  appear  before 
impeached.  jtj  for  mamtaining  tenets  of  faith  hoftile  to  the  church, 
and  for  difperfing  heretical  books  ;  and  he  detired  that 
he  might  be  ailifted  in  bringing  him  to  julticc.  The 
articles  of  accufation  (o)  were  accordingly  read  againft 
him  ;  but  he  neither  appeared  in  his  own  perfon, 
nor  by  any  agent  or"  deputy.  He  was  found,  notwith- 
Handing,  to  be  guilty  ;  and  the  cardinal,  with  a  folem- 
nitv  calculated  to  ftrike  with  awe  and  terror,  pronoun- 
ted  feutence  againft  him.  H13  goods  and  eftate  were 
conf'.icated  ;  a  painted  reprefentation  of  him  was  burn- 
ed publicly,  in  tellimony  of  the  malediction  of  the 
church,  and  r.s  a  memorial  of  his  obilinacy  and  con- 
demnation. 1'.  was  ordained,  that  in  the  event  ot  his 
being  app-ehended,  he  mould  fuffer  as  a  heretic,  with- 
c.it  hope  of  grace  or  mercy.  All  Chriftians,  whether 
men  or  women,  and  of  whatever  degree  or  condition, 
were  prohibited  from  affording  him  any  harbour  or  fuf- 
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tenance.     It  was  declared,  that  every  office  of  humani-  ScodacA 

ty,  comfort,  and  folacement,  extended  to  him,  fhould  be  v— -J 

confidered  as  criminal,  and  be  paaimed  with  confifca- 
tions  and  forfeitures. 

Sir  John  Borthwiek  having  been  apprifed  of  hisHcfli«in- 
danger,  fled  into  England  ;  where  he  was  kindly  re- '  '  E"&- 
ceived  by  Henry  VIIL  who  employed  him  in  ue  »oci-iaD<J* 
ations  with  the  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany.  Car- 
dinal Beaton  perceived  with  concern  that  this  act  of 
feverity  did  not  terrify  the  people.  New  defections 
from  the  church  were  announced  to  him.  Andrew 
Cunningham  fen  to  the  n  alter  of  Glencairn,  James 
Hamilton  brother  to  Patrick  Hamilton  the  martyr, 
aid  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan  the  historian,  were 
imprifoned  upon  fufpicions  of  herefy  ;  and,  if  thev  had 
net  found  means  to  efcape,  mult  have  died  at  the 
flake.  In  this  declining  condition  of  Popery,  the  car* 
dmal  held  many  mournful  confutations  with  the  biffiops. 
All  their  intrigues  and  wifdom  weie  employed  to  d-'vife 
methods  to  fupport  themfelves.  The  project  of  an  in- 
quilitt>rial  court  was  conceived,  and  exhibited  a  dillant 
view  of  the  extirpation  of  heretics.  To  erect  this  tri- 
bunal, they  allured  James  V.  with  the  hopes  of  the  cen- 
fifcation  and  fpoils,  which  might  enrich  him,  from  the 
perfection  and  punifhment  of  the  reformed.  He  yield- 
ed himfclf  to  their  folicitation?,  and  gave  them  the  fanc- 
tion  of  his  authority. 

A  formal  commiffion  was  granted,  conftituting  a  court 
of  inquiry  after  heretics,  and  nominating  for  its  preiident      4-r 
Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fennard.  natural  brother  to  the  '>r  James, 
earl  of  Arran.     The  officious  affiduity  of  this  man,  his  Hami;t°n. 
ambition,  and  his  thirft  of  blood,  were  acceptable  in  al^nTot 
high  degree  to  the  clergy  ;  and  to  .this   bad  eminence  L^Gcos. 
their  recommendation  had  promoted  him.      Upon  tha 
flighted  fufpicion  he  was  allowed" to  call  anv  perfon  be- 
fore him,  to  fcrutinize  into  his  creed,  and  to  abfolve  ot- 
to  condemn  him.     A   tribunal  fo  dreadful  could  not 
have   found  a  director  more   fuited  to  it.      He  was   in 
hafte  to  fill  the  prifons  of  the  kingdom  with  culprits, 
and  was  marking  down  in  lilts  the  names  of  all  thofe  to 
whom  herefy  was  imputed  by  popular  report,  and  whom, 
the  arts  of  ma'icious  men  had  repvefented  as  the  objects 
of  correction  and  punifhment.  But,  while  he  was  brood- 
ing 


(o)  They  are  preferred  by  archbifhop  Spotifwood,  and  difplay  great  liberality  of  mind,  in  a  period  when  phi- 
kjfophy  may  be  fail  to  have  been  unknown  in  Scotland.      They  are  thus  detailed  by  this  judicious  writer. 

1.  "  That  he  held  the  pope  to  have  no  greater  authority  over  Chriftians  than  any  other  bifhop  or  prelate  had. 

2.  "  That  indulgences  and  pardons  granted  by  the  pope  were  of  no  force   nor  effect,  but  devifed  to  abufe 
people,  and  deceive  poor  ignorant  fouls. 

3.  "  That  bifhops,  priefts,  and  other  clergymen,  may  lawfully  marry. 

4.  "  That  the  herefies,  commonly  called  herefies  of  England,  and  their  new  liturgy,  were  commendable,  ani  to 
be  embraced  of  all  Chriftians.  ' 

5.  "  That  the  people  of  Scotland  are  blinded  by  their  ciergy,  and  profefled  not  the  true  faitlu 

6.  "  That  churchmen  ought  not  to  erjoy  temporaries. 

7.  "  That  the  king  ought  to  convert  the  rents  of  the  church  into  other  pious  ufes. 

8.  "  That  the  church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  governed  after  the  manner  of  the  Englifh. 

9.  "  That  the  caaons  and  decrees  of  the  church  were  of  no  force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  cf  God. 

10.  "  That  the  orders  of  the  friars  and  monks  fhould  be  aboliihed,  as  had  been  done  in  England. 

11.  "  That  he  did  openly  call  the  pope fimbriae,  for  that  he  fold  fpiritual  things. 

12.  "  That  he  did  read  lieretical  books,  and  the  New  Tellament  in  Englifh,  and  fome  other  treatifes  writte» 
by  Melanfthon,  Oecolampadiu;,  and  Erafmus,  which  he  gave  likewife  unto  others. 

13.  "  The  laft  and  greateft  point  was,  that  he  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Roman  fee,  or  he 
fubjeft  thereunto."     .¥//?.  of  the  Church,  p.  70. 
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ing  over  ituTchief,  and  multiplying  in  fancy  the  triumphs 
of  his  wickednefs,  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  piefcnt. 
td  himlclf  in  the  light  of  a  criminal,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  fcaffold. 

The  brother  of  Mr  Hamilton  the  martyr,  to  avoid 
perfecution,  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  banilhmeivt  ; 
but,  by  the  interceflion  of  hie  friends,  lie  was  permit- 
ted to  return  for  a  fhort  time  to  his  own  country,  that 
he  might  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  family.  He  was 
connected  with  Sir  James  Hamilton;  and,  trading  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  ventured  to  prolong  his  Hay  beyond 
:od  allotted  to  him.  This  trefpafs  was  trivial. 
Kir  James  Hamilton,  being  willing  to  give  a  lignal 
example  of  feverjty,  and  by  this  means  to  ingratiate 
liimftlf  the  more  with  the  priellhood,  took  the  refo- 
lution  to  make  his  own  relation  the  firft  victim  of  his 
power.  Mr  Hamilton,  attentive  to  his  pcrlnnal  lecu- 
vity,  ;:iit!  not  unacquainted  with  the  molt  private  ma- 
chinations of  this  inquifitor,  dilpateheel  his  foil  to  the 
king,  who  was  about  to  pafs  the  Forth  in  a  barge, 
and  intveatcd  him  to  provide  for  his  fafety,  as  Sir 
James  Hamilton  had  confpiud  with  the  houfe  of  Dou- 
glas to  afTaflinate  him.  James  V.  being  at  variance 
with  the  houfe  of  Douglas,  had  reafons  of  fufpicion, 
and  was  dilpoled  to  believe  evei ■j  thing  that  is  molt 
flagitious  of  Sir  James  Hamilton.  He  ioftructed  the 
yourg  gentleman  to  go  with  expedition  to  Edinburgh) 
and  to  open  the  matter  to  the  privy-council ;  and  that 
he  might  be  treated  with  the  greater  refpeft,  he  fur- 
nilhed  him  with  the  ring  which  he  was  accuilomed  to 
fend  to  them  upon  thofe  important  occalions  which  re- 
quired their  addrefs  and  activity.  Sir  James  Hamil- 
ton was  apprehended  and  imprifoned.  An  accufation 
of  having  devifed  and  attempted  the  king's  death  at 
different  times,  was  preferred  againft  him.  His  de- 
fence appeared  to  be  weak  and  unfatisfactory.  A  jury, 
which  confided  of  men  of  rank  and  character,  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  ;  and,  being  condemned  to  fuffer 
the  death  of  a  traitor,  he  loll  his  head,  and  the  quar- 
ters of  his  body  were  expofed  upon  the  gates  ot  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  The  clergy,  who  could  not  pre- 
vent his  trial  and  execution,  regretted  his  death,  hut 
did  not  think  of  appointing  a  fucccflbr  to  him  in  their 
court  of  inquifition. 

In  other  refpects,  however,  James  fhowed  great  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Being  difiatislicd 
with  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  juftice,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  tor  a  model  ot  the 
like  inititution  in  Scotland.  Great  objections  lay  to 
juries  in  civil  matters,  and  to  ambulatory  courts  ol  ju- 
ftice. The  authority  of  the  heritable  jurisdiction.-,  was 
almoft  exelulive  of  all  law  ;  for  though  the  king  might 
prefide  in  them,  yet  he  leldom  did  ;  and  appeals  before 
the  council  were  dilagreeable  and  expenlive.  The  in- 
ftitution  ol  the  lords  of  articles  threw  too  much  weight 
into  their  fcale,  as  no  bufinefs  could  be  tranlacted  in 
parliament  but  what  they  allowed  of  and  prepared  ; 
and  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  dinct 
them  as  the  king  pleafed.  The  true  fotnee  of  the  pub- 
lic grievances,  in  matters  of  pioperty,  lay  in  the  difre- 
gard  (hown  to  the  excellent  acts  which  had  palled  du- 
ring the  reigns  of  the  three  firft  Jsmes's,  and  which 
had  not  been  fufneicntly  lupported  in  the  late  reigns. 
The  evil  had  gathered  ftrcngth  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.  ;  and  he  refolvcd  to  cftablifh  a  Handing  jury 


for  all  matters  of  law  and  equity  (for,  properly  fpeak.   Scotland. 

im;,  the  court  of  fcffiou  in  Scotland  is  no  other),  with   "" ""Y        . 
a  prelident,  who  was  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  aifembly.  0,j4,;n  0( 
On  the  13th  ot  May,  this  year,  as  we  find  by  a  curious  the  court    I 
manufcript  in  the  Britilh  mulcum,  the  loids  of  the  ar-of  fcliion. 
tide-,  laid  before  the  pailiament   the  proportion  for  in. 
dinning  this  court,  in   the  following  words  i   "Item, 
anent  (concerning)  the   lecond  artickel  concerning  the 
order  of  juttice  ;  becaufe  our  fovereign  lord  is  maill  de- 
firous  to  have  an  permanent  order  of  jultice  for  the  uni- 
verfal  ot  all  his  liege  ;    and   therefore  tendis  to  inltitute 
an  college  ot   cunning  and  wile  men  for  doing  and  ad- 
miuillration  of  juftice   in   all   civil   actions  :   and  there- 
fore thinke  to  be  chofen  certain  perfbns  maill  conve- 
nient and  qualified  yaii    (there),  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen perfons,  halt  fpiritual,  half  temporal,  with  an  pre- 
lident." 

In  the  year  r  $33,  hoflilities  were  recommenced  with 
England  ;  but  after  fome  flight  incurfions  on  both  fides,      437 
a  truce  a^ain  took  place.      The  molt  remarkable  tranf- Negocia- 
actions   of  thefe  years,  howcer,  next  to  the  religious1,01'*  for, 
peifecutions  already  mentioned,  were   the    neswciations_._:-™, 
for  the   kino's  marriage.      Indeed,  there  is  lcarce  any 
monaich  mentioned  in  hiltory  who  feems  to  have  had  a 
greater  variety  of  choices,  or  who  was  more  difficult  to 
be  pleafed.      The   fltuation   ot  affairs  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  had  rendered  Scotland  a  kingdom   of  great 
confi. quince,  as   holding   the  balance  between  Fiance, 
England,   and   the  emperor  of  Germany  ;   and  each  of 
the   rival   powers   endeavoured  to  gain   the   favour  of 
James,  by  giving  him  a  wife.  —  In  153+,   king  Francis 
offered  him  his  daughter  ;   and  the  match  was  ilrongly 
recommended  by  the  duke  ot  Albany,  who  was  Hill  li- 
ving  in   France,   and   feived  James  witli  great  fidelity.      43S 
The  fame  year  the  Imperial  ambaflador  arrived  in  Scot-^*"*"  °f 
land,  and  prcfented,  in  the  name  of  his  mailer,  the  or-'(u:cmPe* 
der  of  the  golden  fleece  to  James,  who  had  already  been  ma,,y. 
inverted  with  that  of  St  Michael  by  Francis.     At  the 
fame  time,  he  offered  him  his  choice  of  three  princeffes; 
Mary   of  Auftria,   the   emperor's  filler,  and  widow  of 
Lewis    king    of    Hungary;    Mary    of    Portugal,    the 
daughter  of  his  filter  Eleonora  of  Auftria  ;  or  Mary  of 
England*  the  daughter  of  Catharine  and  Henry.      .An- 
other condition,  however,  was  annexed  to  this   propo- 
fal,  viz.   that,   to   fupprefs  the  herefies  of  the  time,  a 
council   Ihould   be   held   for   obviating    the    calamities 
which   threatened  the  Chriflian  religion,     Thofe  pro- 
pofals  would   have   met  with  a  moie  ready  acceptance 
from  James,   had  not  his  clergy,  at  this  time,  been  dif- 
gufttd  with  Charles,   for  allowing  too  great  a  latitude      .,_ 
to  the  Protertants  of  Germany.     James,  in  his  anfwer,  Which  are 
returned  the  emperor  his  acknowledgments  in  the  mod  rejected  by 
polite  terms,   for   the  fplendid   alliances  he  had  offered  J•*me,• 
him.      He  touched  the  propofal  of  the  council  as  being 
a  mealure  rather  to  be  wifhed   for  than  hoped,  becaufe 
it  ought   to   be    tree  and  holy,  and  upon  the  model  of 
the   fuft   councils;   its  members  confiding  of  the  mod 
charitable,  quiet,   and   diiinttrcfted  part  of  the  clergy. 
He  faid,  that  if  fuch  a  council  could   be  obtained,  he 
would  willingly  fend  eccleliaftics  to  it ;  but  if  not,  that 
every   prince   ought   to  reform  the  errors  of  doctrine, 
and  the  faults  ot  the  clergy,  within  his  own  dominions. 
He  bewailed  the  obftinate  conduct  of  his  uncle  in  his 
divorce  and  marriage  ;   and  offered  his  bed  offices  for 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  emperor, 

vrifhing 
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$c*tian  !.    wifhing  that  aU  the  princes  of  Chriltcndom  would  unite 

w~"~v their  arms  againft  their  common    enemy    the   Tuik3. 

He  hinted,  very  juftly,  that  his  Imperial  majcily  had 
offered  more  than  he  could  perform,  becaufe  his  cou 
fin,  M?ry  of  England,  was  not  at  his  difpofi!.  The 
amba'"ador  replied,  that  his  mailer,  jf  pet  fuafions- failed, 
would  compel  Hemy  by  force  of  arms  to  relign  her, 
James  anfwered  this  ridiculous  declaration  by  observing, 
that  the  emperor  then  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
all  laws  both  divine  and  human  ;  that  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  give  a  preference  to  any  of  the  three  prin- 
ceffes,  all  of  them  being  fo  illuftrious  and  defervin  ;  ; 
but,  to  (how  how  much  he  valued  an  alliance  with  hi3 
Imperial  maitfly,  he  would  become  a  fuppliant  to  that  ha 
prince  for  his  niece,  daughter  to  Chriitiern  king  of  T 
Denmark,  to  become  his  bride.  The  ambafTador's  an- 
fwer  to  this  unexpected  requeft  was,  that  (lie  was  alrea- 
dy betrothed  to  the  count  palatine,  and  that  before  that 
time  the  marriage  was  probably  confummr.ted. 

But  whether  the  Imperial  ambaifador  had  any  right 
to  offer  the  Englifh  princefs  or  not,  it  is  agreed  by 
molt  hiflorians,  that  he  was  offered  either  Mary  or  Eli- 
zabeth by  their  father  Henry  hanfelf.  To  Mary  of 
Bourbon,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendofme,  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  contracted  ;  but  for  Tome  reafon 
or  other  all  thefe  matches  were  broken  off;  and  the 
king  at  lafl  went  to  France,  where  he  married  Mag- 
dalen the  ekk't  daughter  of  Francis.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Paris  in  the  year  1 53 7,  with  great 
magnificence  ;  and  among  other  things  ftrved  up  by 
way  of  defert  at  the  mariage-feaft,  were  a  number  of 
covered  cups  filled  with  pieces  ef  gold  and  gold-dull, 
the  native  product  of  Scotland,  which  James  diftribu- 
ted  amonT  the  guelts.  This  gold  was  lound  in  the 
mines  cf  Crawford-moor,  which  were  then  worked  by 
the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  royal 
pair  embarked  for  Lcith,  under  convoy  of  four  large! 
fhips  of  war,  and  landed  on  the  28th  of  the  iame 
month.  The  joy  of  the  Scots  was  ir.exprefiible,  but  it 
wag  of  fhort  continuance  ;  for  the  young  queen  died  of 
a  lever  on  the  22d  of  July  the  fame  year. 

King  James  did  not  long  remain  a  widower ;  for  the 
fame  year  he  fent  Beaton  abbot  of  Arbroath,  to  treat 
of  his  fecond  marriage  with  a  French  lady,  Mary  of 
Guife,  dnchels-dowager  of  Longueville.  In  this  he 
was  rivalled  by  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  but  not  before 
James  had  been  contracted  to  her.  But  this  was  do* 
thing  to  Henry  ;  for  he  not  only  infifled  upon  having 
this  lady  for  his  wife,  but  threw  out  fome  menaces 
againft  Francis,  becaule  he  would  not  comply  with  this 
vinjuftifiable  requert.  In  January  1538,  (he  was  mar- 
ried to  James,  and  efcorted  to  Scotland  by  the  admi- 
ral of  France  with  a  confiderable  fquadron  ;  both  James 
and  Francis  being  fufpicious  that  Henry  would  make 
fome  attempt  to  intercept  the  royal  bride.  But  no- 
thing of  this  kind  happened,  and  fhe  landed  faftly  at 
Fifenefs ;  from  whence  (he  was  conducted  to  the  king 
zr.  St  Andiew's. 

But  wh'le  James  appear  d  thus  to  be  giving  him- 
ftlf  up  to  the  pleafures  of  love,  he  was  in  other  refpccls 
{bowing  himfelf  a  bloody  tyrant.  borne  differences 
fubfilted  between  the  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes  in 
the  north.  The  heir  of  the  houfe  laft-mentioned  had 
been  educated  in  a  loofc  diffioated  manner,  and  kept 
Vol.  XVI  I.  Part  I. 
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company  with  a  worthled  fellow  named  Strahi?.     Hi-    Seot'itH. 
ving  refilled  this  favourite  fomething  he  had  alked,  the    """"" "*       "f 
latter   attached  himrelf  to   Gordon   earl   of  Huntley, 
who,  it  is  faid,  ?.:ii:led  hirn  in  formin  {  a  charge  of  trea- 
(bri  againft  Forbes.     He  wa3  accufed  o'   iutendiag  to 
rellore  the  Dou  jlaifes  to  their  forfeited  e.'lates  and  ho- 
nours ;    which    improbable    ftory    being    fupported  by 
fome  venal  evidences,  the  unhappy  young  man  was  con- 
demned and  executed  as  a  traitor     The  king  could  not 
but  fee  the  injuflice  of  this  execution  ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  fome  amends  for  it,  baniihed  Strahan  the  kingdom. 
The   following   execution,  which  happened  a  tew  days 
a'ter,  was  much  more  inhuman,  infomuch  that  it  woul  i 
have  ilained  the  annals  even  of  the  moll  deipotic  tyrants. 
The   earl  of  Angus,  finding  that  he  could  not   regain 
the  favour  of  the   king,   had    recourfe  to  the   method 
ufual  in  thofe  days,  viz.  the  committing  of  depredations       444, 
on  the  borders.     This  crime  was  fufScient  with  James  And  of  the 
to  occafion  the  death  ol  his  innocent  lifter,  the  dowager-  f  ■w*'^eI, 
lady  of  Glamis.      She  had  been  courted  by  one  Lyon,     ^ 
whom  fhe  had  rejected  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Campbell.      Lyon,  exafperated  at   his  repulle, 
foundmeans  of  admittance  to  jame>,  whom  he  filled  with 
the  greateft  terrors  on   account  of  the  practices  of  the 
family  of  A  ngus  ;  and  at  laft  charged  the  lady,  her  huff 
band,  and  an   old  prieft,   with  a  defign  of  poifoning 
the    king    in   order   to   reftore    Angus.      Th_-    partiet 
were   all   remarkable   for   the   quiet  and  innocent  lives 
they  led  ;   and  even  this  circumstance  was  by  their  dia- 
bolical accufer  turned  to  their  prejudice,  by  repreCeata 
in_;   it  as   the   effect   of  cunning  or  cautio.i.      In  this 
reign  an  accufation  of  treafon  was  always  followed  by 
CM  iemnation.     However,  the  evidence  againfl  the  lady- 
appeared  fo  abfurd  and  contradictory,  that  fome  o'  t"h; 
judges  were  for  dropping   the  profecution,   and  cthe-> 
for  recommending  her  cafe  to  tiie  king :   but  the  majo- 
rity prevailed   to   have   it   determined   by  a  juiy,  wii> 
brought  her  in   guilty  ;   and   (he  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive  in  the  Caltle-hill  of  Edinburgh.     The  de- 
fence  fhe   made  would   have  d; :ne  honour  to  the  ableft 
orator,  and  undeniably  proved  her  inno.-ence  j  but  tho' 
it  was   teported   to  James,   it  was  fo  far  from  mitiga- 
ting  her   fenterce,  that  it  was  aggravated  by  her  huf-       445 
band  being  ol.liged  to  behold  her  execution.    The  un-D-a!h  °* 
happy  hufband  himfelf  endeavoured   to  make  his  way  *?"  [ uf" 
over  the  caftle  wall  of  Edinburgh  ;   but  the  rope  pro- 
ving too  fhort,  he  was  dallied  in  pieces  :   and  lord  Gla- 
mis her  fon,  though  but  a  child,  was  imprifoned  during 
the  remainder  of  this   reign.      The  old  pricft,  though 
put   to   the   torture,  confe.Ted  nothing,  and  was  freed. 
Lyon,  like  the  other  accufer  already  mentioned,  wa* 
bani/hed  the  kingdom.  446 

Whether  thefe  and  other  cruellies  had  affected  the  Thi  k"J?  . 
king's    confeience,    or    whether    his    brain    had    been    I*'  >  wfu:> 
touched  by  the  detractions  of  the  different  panics,  is difoadiooi 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  year  1  540,  he 
be^an  to  live  retired  :  h.s  palace  appeared  like  the  cloi- 
ftered  retreat  of  monks  ;   his  (Jeep   was   haunted  by  the 
molt  triuhttul  dreams,  whioi  he  conftruex)  into  appari- 
tions ;  and  the  body  ot  Sir  James  Hamilton,  whole  ex- 
ecution has  p.lready  been  mentioned,  feemed  continually 
pveient  to  his  eyes.      Perhaps    the   lois  o!  his  two  foas. 
who  died  on  the  lame  day  that  Sir  James  was  executed, 
might  have  contributed  to  bring  this  ni3n  more  remark- 
C  ably; 
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Scotland,  ably  to  his  remembrance.  No  doubt,  it  added  to  the 
"""""■ v  gloom  of  his  mind  ;  and  lie  now  law  his  court  abandon- 
ed by  almofl  all  his  nohiliiy. 
Hoftilirics  At  laft  James  was  in  fome  degree  routed  from  his 
commence  inaction,  by  the  preparations  made  againft.  him  by  his 
between  um-]e  Henry  Villi  of  England.  Some  differences  had 
already  taken  place  ;  to  accommodate  which,  Henry 
had  defired  a  conference  with  Janus  at  York.  But 
this  the  I  tter,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  had 
declined.  The  confequencc  was  a  rupture  between  the 
two  civnts,  and  the  Englifh  had  taken  20  of  the  Scots 
trading  veffels. '  Henry  threatened  to  revive, the  antU 
quat  u  claim  of  the  Englifh  fuperiority  over  Scotland, 
and  had  given  orders  for  a  formidable  invafion  of  the 
Scotch  borders.  He  complained  that  James  had  u- 
furped  h;s  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  which  he 
had  added  the  word  Chriltian,  implying  that  Henry 
was  an  infidel  :  but  the  kings  of  Scotland  had,  fome 
time  before,  been  complimented  by  the  papa!  k  with 
that  title.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  his  eyes 
towards  Ireland,  the  north  part  of  which  was  actually 
peopled  with  inhabitants  who  owned  no  fovercign  but 
the  king  of  Scotland,  and  who  offered  to  ferve  James 
againft  the  En  dim  ;  fome  of  their  chiefs  having  actual- 
ly repaired  to  Scotland,  and  done  homage  to  James. 
Henry  had,   about  this  time,  declared  himfelf  king  of 

ST"!0*  Irelaml> ot  wnich  ne  was  bef°re  on,y  lly'ed  the  !,''l; 

Jlaimed  by  and  James  roundly  aflerted,  that  he  had  ai preferable 
bo;h  kin6s  claim  to  at  lealt  one  half  of  t  bat  ifland,  which  had  been 
peopled  by  the  fubjefis  of  Scotland.  Though  the 
Scotch  hiftorinns  of  this  reign  take  very  little  notice  of 
this  incident,  yet  James  appears  to  have  been  very  te- 
nacious of  his  title;  and  that  there  was  a  vaft  ir.tcr- 
courfe  carried  on  between  the  fubjefts  of  Scotland  and 
the  northern  Irilh,  who  unanimoufly  acknowledged 
Jamts  for  their  natural  fovefeign.  Indeed,  this  was 
the  only  ground  of  quarrel  that  the  king,  with  the  leall 
ihadow  of  juttice,  could  allege  againft  Henry. 

His  parliament  being  met,  many  public-fpirited  afts 
were  p  fled ;  and  before  the  aflembly  was  ddfolved, 
the  members  renewed  the  afts  againft  leafing-making  ; 
by  which  is  meant  the  rrrifreprefenting  of  the  king  to  his 
nobles  or  the  nobles  to  their  kin;:  and  James,  to 
difmifs  them  in  good  humour,  pafled  an  aft  of  free 
grace  fot  all  crimes  committed  in  his  minority  ;  the  earl 
of  Angus,  and  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
beirg  excepted. 

Henry,  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  wife  Ca- 
tharine Howard,  married  and  divorced  the  princefs 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  found  himfelf  either  deferted  or 
ditlrufted  by  all  the  princes  on  the  continent,  Prote- 
ftant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic.  James  and  hi;  clergy 
relied  greatly  on  this  public  odium  incurred  by  Henry ; 
but  the  emperor  having  again  quarrelled  with  Francis, 
left  Henry,  whofe  dominions  they  had  threatened  joint- 
ly to  invade,  at  liberty  to  continue  his  preparations  a- 
gainft  the  Scots.  He  firft  ordered  his  fleet,  then  the 
mofl  formidable  of  any  in  the  world,  to  make  frefh  de- 
fcents  upon  Scotland.  At  the  fame  time,  he  appoint- 
ed a  very  confiderable  army  to  rendezvous  upon  the 
borders,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  one 
of  his  wardens,  the  earl  ot  Angus,  and  his  two  bro 
thei-s  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  James 
was  v..  v  day  expecting  iupplies  ot  money,  arms  and 
ether  neccflaries  from  Francis ;  but  thtfe  not  arriving, 
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he  reafTenr.bled  his  parliament  on  the  14th  of  March,    Scotland, 
which   gratified  him  in  all  his  demands       Many  excel-  «        f 

lent  regulations  were  made  for  the  internal  government, 
peace,  and  iecurity  of"  the  kingdom,  and  againft  the  ex- 
portation of  money  inftead  ot  merchandile.      Aet s  were 
paffed  for  fortifying   and  embellifhing  the  town  of  E- 
dinburgh,   and   for  better  fupplying  the  fubjefts  with 
wine   and  all  the   other  neceflaries  of  life.      The  royal 
revenue  was  increafed  by  many  additional  cftates  ;  and 
the  laft  hand  was  put  to  one  of  the  belt  plans  for  a  na- 
tional  militia  that   perhaps  ever    appeared.     As  yet, 
excepting  in  the  difappoihtment  which  Henry  met  with 
from  his  nephew  in   not  meeting  him  at  York,  he  had       .^r 
no  grounds  for  commencing  hoftilities.      But  it  is  hereD'-atli  of 
proper  to   obftrve,  _that  the  queen  mother  was    then1'  c  [luecB- 
dead  ;  and  c'onfequently  the  connection  between  James  moMC  * 
and  Henry  was  weakened.     Whatever  her  private  cha- 
racter might   have  been,   fhe  was  certainly  a  happy  in- 
ftrument   of   preventing   bloodlhcd    between    the    two 
kingdoms.       She   was   buried  with    royal    honours  at 
Perth. 

James,  to  all  appearance,  was  at  this  time  in  a  molt 
deferable  fituation.      His  domain,   by  forfeitures  and  o- 
therwife,  far  exceeded   that  of  any  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
He  could  command  the   purfes  of  his  clergy  ;  he  had 
large  funis  of  ready  money  in   his  exchequer  ;  his  forts 
were  well  (bored  and  fortified  ;  and  he  was  now  daily 
receiving  remittances  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition       45X 
from  France.      All  this  fhow  of  happinefs  was  only  in  Jamo  lofts 
appearance;   for  the  affections  of  his  nobility,  and  the'.'"  "~ 
wil'er  part  of  his  fubjefts,  were  now  alienated  from  him  rui,;^^ 
more  than  ever,  by  the  excefiive  attachment  he  thowed 
to  bigotry  and  perfecution. 

Hie  had  nominated  the  earl  of  Huntley  to  command 
his  army  on  the  borders,  conlifting  of  10,000  men  ; 
and  his  lieutenant-general  wai  Sir  Walter  Lindfay  of 
Torphichen,  who  had  feen  a  great  deal  of  foreign  fer- 
vice,  and  was  cfteemed  an  excellent  officer.  Huntley 
acquitted  himfelf  admirably  well  in  his  commiffion  ; 
and  was  fo  well  ferved  by  his  fpies,  as  to  have  certain 
intelligence  that  the  Englifh  intended  to  furprife  and 
burn  Jedburgh  and  Kelfo.  The  Englifh  army  under 
.Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  the  Douglaffes,  with  other  nor- 
thern Englifhmen,  continued  ftiU  upon  the  borders  ; 
and  one  of  the  refolutions  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gen- 
try had  come  to,  was,  not  to  attack  them  on  their  own 
ground,  nor  to  aft  offeniively,  unlefs  their  enemies  in- 
vaded Scotland.  Huntly  being  informed  that  the  Eng- 
lifh had  advanced,  on  the  24th  of  Auguft,  to  a  place 
called  Haldanrlg,  and  that  they  had  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  Scotch  and  debatcable  lands,  refolved  to 
engage  them  :  and  the  Englifh  were  aftoniflied,  when 
at  "day-break  they  faw  the  Scotch  army  drawn  up  in  4?3 
order  of  battle.  Neither  party  could  now  retreat  with-  rhe  En£. 
out  righting  ;  and  Toiphichen,  who  led  the  van,  con-':fli  defeat- 
fifting  of  20  a  of  the  bell  troops  of  Scotland,  charged I'^J^ 
the  Englifh  io  funouily,  that  Huntley  gained  a  con* HuoSej. 
plcte  and  an  eaty  victory.  bovi  o  of  the  Eng- 
lifh were  killed,  and  600  taken  prifoners  ;  among  whom 
were  their  general  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  Sir  William 
Mowbray,  and  about  6  of  the  mod  dillinguimed  nor- 
thern baions  ;  the  earl  of  Angus  cfcaying  by  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  his  horle.  The  lots  o!  the  Scots  was  inconfider- 
able 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  having  rai-  - 
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fed  a  threat  army,  had  orders  to  march  northwards,  and 
to  difperfc  a  manifefto,  complaining  of  Ja:nes  for  ha- 
wing difappointed  him  of  the  interview  at  York,  and 
reviving  the  ridiculous  claim  of  his  own  and  his  anccf 
tors  fuperiority  over  the  kingdom  ot  Scotland.  It 
was  plain,  from  the  words  of  this  manifefto,  that  Ken- 
ry  was  (fill  placable  towards  James  ;  and  that  he  would 
eafily  have  dp  pt  that  claim,  if  his  nephew  would  have 
made  any  perfonal  advances. towards  a  reconciliation. 

The  condition  ot  James  was  now  deplo  able.  The 
few  faithful  couufellors  he  had  about  him,  fuch  as  Kiik- 
aldy  of  Grange,  who  was  then  lord  treafurer,  plainly 
intimated,  that  he  could  have  no  dependence  upon  his 
nobles,  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  elegy  ;  and  James, 
fomet  mes,  in  a  fit  of  diftractbn,  would  daw  his  dag- 
ger upon  the  cardinal  and  othet  ecclcfiaft.es  when  they 
came  to  him  with  fiefh  p-opofitions  of  murder  and  pro- 
scriptions, and  drive  them  out  of  his  prefence.  But  he 
had  no  conftancy  of  mind  ;  and  he  certainly  put  into 
his  pocket  a  bloody  fcroll  that  had  been  biought  him 
bv  his  priefts,  beginning  with  the  earl  ot  Arrajr,  the 
fiift  lubjtct  of  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  his  cooler 
moments,  he  appointed  the  lo  d  Erfkme,  and  iome  o- 
theis  of  his  nobility,  to  make  a  frefh  attempt  to  gain 
time  ;  and  Henry  even  condelccnded  to  order  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  (who  was  then  advanced  as  far  as  YokJ, 
the  lord  privy  feal,  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  others, 
to  treat  with  him  I  he  conferences  were  fhort  and  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  duke  bitteily  complained,  that  the 
Scots  fought  only  to  amufe  him  till  the  leafon  for  ac- 
tion was  over.  In  fhort,  he  confideicd  both  them  and 
Learmouth,  who  was  ordered  to  attend  him,  as  fo  ma- 
ny fpies,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  It  was  the 
2  I  ft  of  October  before  he  entered  the  eaft  borders  of 
Scotland.  According  to  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  his  ar- 
my confided  ot  40, zo?  men  ;  but  the  Enghfh  have  fix- 
ed it  at  20,000. 

James  afftfted  to  complain  of  this  invaf:on  as  being 
unprovoked  ;  but  he  loft  no  time  in  preparing  to  repel 
the  danger.  The  fuuation  ot  his  nobility,  who  were 
preffed  by  a  foreign  invahon  on  the  one  hand,  and  do- 
meftic  tyrants  on  the  other,  induced  them  to  hwld  fre- 
quent confutations  ;  and  111  one  ot  them,  they  relolved 
to  renew  the  fcene  that  had  been  afted  at  Lawder 
bridge  under  James  III.  by  hanging  all  his  grandfon's 
evil  couufellors.  The  .' co's  hiftorians  ia\ ,  that  this 
refolution  was  not  executed,  becaufe  the  nobility  eo  Id 
not  agree  about  the  victims  that  were  to  be  faoificed; 
and  that  the  kino,  who  was  tncamped  with  his  army 
at  Fallar.oor,  having  intelligence  oi  their  confutation, 
removed  haftily  to  Edinburgh  ;  from  which  he  lent 
ordeis  for  his  army  to  advance,  and  give  battle  to  the 
duke  of  Ncifolk,  who  appears  as  yet  n  t  to  have  en- 
tered the  Sc'itcli  holders.  i  he  antvver  of  the  nobility 
was,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  attack  the  di  ke 
upon  Enghfh  ground  ;  but  that  it  he  invaded  Scotland, 
they  knew  their  duty.  The  earl  if  Huntley,  who 
con.n  anded  the  van  ot  the  Scotiifh  aimy,  conliltiug  of 
jo,o  c  mtn,  was  ot  the  fame  opini  n  :  but  no  foot  er 
did  Noitolk  pafs  the  Tweed,  than  he  haiaffed  the 
Englifh  army,  cut  off  tiicir  foraging  pa:ties,  and  cli- 
ftreffed  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  t.  at  the  duke  agreed 
once  more  to  a  conteience  for  per.ee  ;  wh  ch  was  mana- 
ged, on  the  part  of  the  f-cots,  by  the  bifhop  ot  Ork- 
ney and  Sir  james  Learmouth;  but  nothing  was  con- 


cluded.     The  Englifft   general,   finding  it  OOw  impo£    ScntlanA 
fible.on  many  accounts  to  prufecute  his  invahon,  reoaf-   ~ "~ *• 
led   the  Tweed  ;  and  was  haraffed  in  his  march  by  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  who  defrfted  from  the  purfuit  the  mo- 
mem  his  enemies  gained  Engliih  ground.  » 

James,  v.hofe  army  at  th:s  time  amounted  to  above  rh  Sc  t> 
J  ,000  men,  continued  ftill  at  Ed  nbur;h,  from  which  cfi.fr  to 
he  fent  frequent  meffages  to  order  his  nobility  and  e-  |J  ^e* 
nerals  to  follow  the  duke  of  Norfulk  into  England  ; 
but  thefe  were  difregarded.  James  was  flattered,  that 
now  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  tor  all  the 
indignities  that  ha!  been  offered  by  En  .land  t  Sc  t- 
lar.d.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  French  am- 
baff.dor,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his  own 
troops.  About  the  beginning  of  November,  he  came 
to  a  refolution  of  reaflembling  his  army,  which  was  d:f- 
bar.ded  upon  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  retreat.  1  his  pro- 
ject appeared  fo  fcalible  and  fo  p  omifing.  that  feveral 
of  the  nobility  are  laid  to  have  fallen  in  with  it,  parti- 
cularly the  lord  Maxwell,  the  earls  ot  Arran,  Caffils, 
and  Glencairn,  with  the  lords  Fleming,  Someiville,  and 
E.fkine  :  others  lepickntcd,  but  in  vain,  that  the  arms 
of  Scotland  had  already  gained  fufficient  honour,  by 
obliging  the  powerful  army  ot  the  Englifh,  with  their 
moil  experienced  general  at  their  head,  to  make  a 
fhameiul  retreat  betoie  a  handful;  that  the  force  of 
Sc  tland  was  inferior  to  that  ot  England  ;  and  that  an 
honourable  peace  was  ftill  practicable.  It  was  faid,  in 
reply  to  thole  confiderations,  that  the  ftate  of  the  quar- 
tel  was  now  greatly  altered  ;  that  Henry  had  in  his 
manifefto  declared  his  intention  to  cnflave  their  coun- 
try ;  that  he  treated  the  nobility  as  his  vaffals  ;  th  it  the 
duke  ot  Nor: oik  had  been  guilty  o:  burning  the  dwel- 
lings ot  the  defeuceleL  inhab. tints,  by  laying  above  23 
villages  and  towns  in  afhes ;  and  that  no  Sc, Lehman, 
who  was  not  corrupted  by  Henry's  gold,  would  op- 
pofe  the  king's  will.  The  laft,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  *<9 
argument  that  prevailed  on  the  lord  Maxwell,  a  noble-  fj1  r^/f1 
man  o-  great  honour  and  courage,  to  agree  to  ca'-ry  the  VJ  '£ 
war  i:.to  England  by  Solway,  provided  he  was  at  the  K  gla^d, 
head  of  10,  .„  men.  It  was  at  lalt  agreed  that  the 
earl  ot  Anan  and  the  caidinal  fhould  ,,-penly  ra  fe  men, 
as  it  they  intended  to  enter  the  call  muches,  wtie.e 
they  weie  to  make  only  a  feint,  while  the  lord  Max- 
well was  to  make  the  real  attempt  upon  the  weft.  Pri- 
vate letters  were  ever)  where  c  rCulated  to  raife  the  men 
who  were  to  lerve  under  the  lord  Maxwell;  among 
whom  were  the  earls  of  Caffils  and  Glencairn,  the  lords 
Fleming,  Somerville,  E.fkine,  and  many  other  perions 
of  great  corthderation.  james  who  never  was  iufpeefc. 
ed  of  want  of  courage,  probably  would  hive  put  him- 
fclf  at  the  head  of  this  expedition  had  he  n  t  been  dif- 
iuaded  tiom  it  by  his  pncits  and  mini  >ns,  who  remind- 
ed him  of  the  contultations  at  F.llamooi,  and  the 
other  treaionable  practices  of  the  nobility.  Tuy  ad- 
ded, that  molt  of  thtm  being  corrupted  by  the  En  g- 
ghfti  gold,  he  could  not  be  too  much  on  his  ;:iard.  He 
was  at  laft  perfuaded  to  repair  to  the  cattle  of  Loch- 
maben  or  Carlaverock,  and  there  to  wait  the  ill'ut  ofi  *fZr. 
the  inroad:  !a?er. 

It  was  probably  at   this  place  that  James  was  p-e-  *•«!  in 
vailed  on  10  Come  to  the  fatal  refolution  of  appointing  h"  c  ra~ 
one  Oliver  Si:  elair,   a   ion   ot   the  houlc  of  Rofhn,   and       °      «? 
a  tavountc  minion   ?t   court,   to  c  mn.and  the  army  in  la,,. 
chief ;  and  his  commililcn  was  made  out  accoidiugly. 
C  2  On 
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On  the  zjd  of  November,  the  Scots  began  their  march 
at  midnight  ;  and  having  paffed  the  Elk,  all  the  ad- 
jacent villages  woe  feen  in  flames  by  the  break.  ot  day. 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  Engli.'.i  warden  of  thole 
marches  the  ha'.tard  Dacres,  and'  Mufgrave, haltily  rai- 
led a  few  troopf,  the  whole  not  exceeding  $~o  men, 
and  drew  them  up  upon  an  advantageous  ground  ;  when 
Sinclair,  ordering  the  royal  banner  10  be  displayed,  and 
bein  '  mounted  on  the  fhouldcrs  of  two  tall  men,  pro- 
duced and  lead  his  commiflion.  It  is  impoflible  to  i- 
magine  the  conffernaticn  into  which  the  Scots  were 
thrown  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  their  leaders-letting 
the  example,  the  whole  army  declared  (accoidmg  to 
the  Scotch  authors),  that  they  would  rather  furrcitdcr 
thcmfelves  priloners  to  the  English,  than  i'ubmit  to  be 
commanded  by  fuch  a  genera].  In  an  inftant,  all  order 
in  the  Scotch  army  was  broken  down  ;  horfe  and  foot, 
foldiers  and  {bullions,  noblemen  and  pealants,  were  in- 
termingled. It  was  eafy  lor  the  Englilh  general  to 
perceive  this  confufion,  and  perhaps  to  guels  at  tts 
caule.  A  hundred  of  his  light  horl'e  happened  to  ad- 
vance :  they  met  no  refiftance  :  the  nobles  were  the  firft 
who  f'urrendered  themfekes  priloners  ;  and  the  tell  of 
the  Englilh  advancing,  they  obtained  a  bloodlefs  vic- 
tory ;  for  even  the  women  and  the  boys  made  priloneis 
of  Scotch  foldiers,  and  few  or  none  were  killed.  The 
lord  Herbert  lelates  the  circumftances  of  this  fhameful 
affair  with  fome  immaterial  differences  ;  but  agrees  with 
the  Scotch  authorities  upon  the  whole.  He  mentions, 
however,  no  more  than  800  common  foldiers  having 
been  made  prifouers.  The  chief  of  the  priloners  were 
the  earls  of  Caflils  and  Glencairn,  the  loids  Maxwell, 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Oliphant,  and  Gray,  with  above 
200  gentlemen  befides. 

[amea  was  then  at  Carlaverock,  which  is  about  12 
miles  diitant  from  the  place  of  action,  depreffed  in  his 
fpirits,  and  anxious  about  the  event  of  the  expedition, 
which  is  to  this  day  called  the  Raid  of  So/way-mojs. 
Whm  the  news  came  to  his  ears,  and  that  the  earl  of 
Arran  and  the  cardinal  were  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
he  was  fcized  with  an  additional  dejedtion  of  mind, 
which  brought  him  to  his  giave.  In  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation  every  cruel  adtion  of  his  former  lite  wounded 
his  conlcience  ;  and  he  at  lall  funk  into  a  fullen  melan- 
choly, which  admitted  of  no  confolation.  From  Car- 
larerock  he  removed  to  Falkland  ;  and  was  fdmetimes 
heard  to  exprefs  himfelr  as  it  he  thought  that  the  whole 
body  of  his  nobility  were  in  a  conlpiracy  againlt  his 
perlon  and  dignity.  The  prefence  of  the  few  attend- 
ants who  were  admitted  into  his  chamber,  and  who 
were  the  wicked  infh  uments  of  his  mifeonduct,  feemed 
to  aggravate  his  iufferings,  and  he  either  could  not  or 
would  not  take  any  fuffenance.  His  death  being  now 
inevitable,  Beaton  approached  his  bed-fide  with  a  pa- 
per, to  which  he  is  laid  to  have  directed  the  king's 
hand,  pretending  that  it  was  his  lall  will.  On  the  I  8th 
1  f  December,  while  James  was  in  this  deplorable  ilate, 
a  meiTenger  came  from  Linlithgow,  with  an  account 
that  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter ;  and 
the  laft  words  he  was  diltinftly  heard  to  fay,  were,  "  It 
will  end  as  it  began  :  the  crown  came  by  a  woman,  and 
it  will  go  with  one  ;  many  miferies  approach  this  poor 
kingdom  ;  king  Henry  will  either  mailer  it  by  arms,  or 
w  in  it  by  marriage."  He  then  turned  his  lace  to  the 
vail,  and  in  broktn  ejaculations  pronounced  the  word 
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Sotltiiy  mop,   and  fome  faint  expreffions  alluding  to  the    Scotland, 
difgrace  he  fullered.      In  this  ltate  he  languished  lor  — v— ^ 
fome   days;   for   it    is   certain    he    did   n^t   lurvive   the 
13th.  .  ' 

James  V.  was  fucceeded  by  his  infant  daughter  Mary,  u  fjfejjed. 
whole  birth  we  have  already  mentioned^     James  had  r,i  by  Mi. 
taken  no  Heps  tot  the  fecurity  ol  his  kingdom,  fo  that  ry. 
ambitious  men  had  now  another  oppoitunity  of  throw-    " 
ing  the    public  affairs   into  condition.      The  fituation 
ol    Scotland    indeed   at   this   time    was    very    critical.         g 
Many  ot  the  nobility  were  priloners  in  England,  and  Critical  17. 
thole  who  remaned  at  home  were  factious  and  turbu-  ti  r  ion  of 
lent,     'the   nation  was  difpiiited   by  an    «nfuceefefulJ*''r5' 
war.     Commotions   wY-re   daily   excited  on  account  of 
religion,  and  Henry  VIII.  had  formed  a  defign  of  add- 
ing Scotland  to  his  other  dominions.     By  a  testamen- 
tary   deed    which   cardinal  Beaton  had   forged  in   the 
name  ot  his  lovereign,  he  was   appointed  tutor  to   the 
queen   and  governor  of  the   realm,   and   three   of  the 
principal  nobility  were  named  to  act  as   his  connfellors 
in  the  adminiltration.      The   nobility  and   the  people, 
however,   calling  in   queftion   the  authenticity   of  tln3 
deed,    which  he   could   not   cllablifh,   the  cardinal  was 
degraded  tronv  the   dignity   he   had  ailumcd  ;  and  the         , 
eltates   of   the    kingdom   advanced    into    the    regency  gari  ,,f  Ar- 
James   Hamilton,    earl    of  Arran,   whom   they  judged  ran  ap- 
to  be  entitled   to   this  diltinition,  as  the  fecond  pertonl,oi,"t-'d  re* 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  nearcit  heir,  after  Mary,  to  the^"1" 
crown. 

The  difgrace  of  cardinal  Beaton  might  have  proved 
the  delti  udtkm  ot  his  party,  it  the  eail  of  Arran  had 
been  endowtd  with  vigour  of  mind  and  ability.  But 
his  views  weie  circumlcribed  ;  and  he  did  not  compen- 
fate  for  this  defedt  by  any  rirmnefs  of  purpofe.  He  HU  charac- 
was  too  indolent  to  gain  partisans,  and  too  inel'oluteter. 
to  fix  them.  Sight  difficulties  tilled  him  with  em- 
barraffment,  and  great  ones  overpowered  him.  Hisj 
enemies,  applying  themfelves  to  the  timidity  of  his  dif- 
potition,  betrayed  him  into  weaknefles  ;  and  the  etteem 
which  his  gcntlenels  had  procured  him  in  private  life, 
was  lolt  in  the  contempt  attending  his  public  conduct, 
which  was  feeble,  fluctuating,  and  incontinent.  . 

The   attachment   which   the   regent  was  known  to  pjc  |)t. 
profefs  for  the  reformed  religion,   drew  to  hun  the  love  comes  po- 
ot   the  people  ;  his  high  birth,  and  the  mildnefs  of  hisPu'ar  on 
virtues,  conciliated  their  refpedt ;  and  trom  the  circum-  ^ccount  "« 
itance,  that  his  name  was  at  the  head  of  the  roll  ot  he-me„tto  $he 
retics  which  the  clergy  had  prelented  to  the  late  king,  arekrma- 
fentiment  of  tendernels  was  mingled  with  his  populari-'10"- 
ty.      His  conduct   correfponded,  at  tirll,  with  the  im- 
prefiions  entertained  in  his  favour.      Thomas  Guillame 
and  John  Rough,   two   celebrated   preachers,  were   in- 
vited to  live  in   his  houfe  ;  and   he  permitted  them  to 
declaim    openly   againlt    the    errors  of   the  church  of 
Rome.      They  attacked  and  expofed  the  fupremacy  of 
the  pope,  the  worfhip  ot  images,  and  the  invocation  of 
faints.      Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  prelates  were  exceed- 
ingly provoked,  and  indclatigably  adlive  to  defend  the 
ettablilhed  doctrines. 

'I  his  public  fandtion  afforded  to  the  reformation  was 

of  little  confequence,  however,  when  compared  with  a  „,  4         , 

r  1  •  ,  /  r  j  1  1       1,    1         11  1  he  people 

mealure  whicli  was  toon  after  adopted  by  Kouert  lord  p(.rrmtteci 

Maxwell.    He  propoled,  that  the  liberty  of  reading  the  to  read  the 

fcripturcs  in  the  vulgar  tongue  (hould  be  permitted  toferiituie* 

the  people  ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  no  heretical  guilt  m  '''}eir 


fliould 


tongue. 
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Pcotla-d.    fliou'J  b-  inferred  againft  any   pcrfon  for  having  them 
■ — v  in  his  polTeffion,  or  lor  making  ufe  of  them.     The  re- 

cent and  the  three  tftates  acknowlegedthe  propriety  of 
tin's  propofal.  Gavin  Dunbar  archbifhop  of  Glafgow, 
and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  protefled,  indeed,  for  him- 
felf  and  for  the  church,  that  no  aft  on  this  fubjedl 
fhould  pais  and  be  effectual,  til!  a  provincial  council  of 
all  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  fhould  confjdeT  and  de- 
termine, whether  there  was  a  neceffity  that  the  people 
fhould  confult  and  ftudy  the  fcriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  But  his  proteftation  being  difregarded,  the 
bill  of  the  lord  Maxwell  was  carried  into  a  law,  and  the 
regent  made  it  generally  knew  n  by  a  proclamation. 

From  this  period   copies  of  the   Bible  were  import- 
ed in  great   numbers  from  England  ;  and  men,  allured 
by  an  appeal  fo  flattering   to  their  reafon,  were  proud 
to  recover   from   the   lupine   ignorance   in  which  they 
had  been  kept  by  an  aitful  prieflhood.      To  read  be- 
came a  common  accomplifhmcnt  :   and  books  were  mul- 
tiplied in  every  quarter,  which  difclofed   the  pride,  the 
Urarjny,  and  the  abfurdities  of  the  Romifh  church  and 
fuperltitions. 
4    vill        ^e  c'tat^1  °f  James  V.   proved  very  favourable  to 
'^(Vs  i0  the   ambitious  dcligns  of  Henry.      He  now  propoled" 
uni-e  tl.e     an  union    of  the  two   kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his 
fcmgd  >ni«     fon  Edward  VI.  with  Mary  the  young  queen   of  Scot- 
by  'he  "J'r- janj       ^<0  prom0(c  t],jS)  )le  rdtafed  the"  noblemen  who 
ward  vi.     na<^  been  taken  prifoners  at  Solway,  after  having  en- 
with  Mary,  gaged  them  on   oath,  not  only  to  concur  in  promoting 
thealliance,  but  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  the  charge 
and  cuftody  of  the  young  queen,  with  the  government 
of  her  kingdom,  and  the  poiTcflion  ot  her  caitles.     The 
e.arl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  in   exile,    accompanied   them    to    Scotland,    and 
brought  letters  from  Henry  recommending  them  to  the 
rc:litution  of  their   honours   and   eliates.      The  regent 
was  inclined  to  favour  the  demands  of  perfons  of  fuch 
eminent  ilation  ;  but   though   the  ftates  were  inclined 
to  the  marriage,  they  refilled  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  queen  into  England,  and  treated  with  contempt  the 
idea  of  giving  the  government  of  Scotland  and  the  care 
of  the  caftles  to  the  king  of  England.      Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler, the  Englifli  ambaiTador,  exerted  all  his  endeavours 
to  induce  the  regent  to  comply  with  the  requilitions  of 
his  mafter  ;  but  all  his  intrigues  were  unfuccefsfu]  ;  and 
.,  **°        Henry  perceiving  that  he  mull  depart  from  fuch  extra- 
part'  from   vagant  conditions,   at  lad  authorised  the  commiffioners 
fume  of  his  to  confent   to   treaties   of  amity   and   marriage,  on  the 
propofals.     molt  favourable  terms  that  could  be  procured.      In  con- 
fequence  of  thelc  powers  given  to  the  commiffioners,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  firm   peace  and  alliance   fhould  take 
place  between  the  two   nations,   and  that   they  fhould 
mutually  defend  and  protect  one  another  in  cafe  ot  an 
invafion.      The  queen   was  to   remain  within   her  own 
dominions  till   fhe  was  ten  years  of  age  ;   and  Henry 
was  not  to  claim  any    fhare   in   the  government.      Six 
nobles,   or  their  apparent  heirs,  were   to  be  furrendered 
to  him   in   fecurity  for    the   conveyance  of  the  young 
queen   into  England,  and   for  her  marriage  wiih  prince 
Edward,  as  loon  as  flic  was  ten  years  of  age.      It  was 
alio  ftipulated,  that  though  the  queen  fhould  have  iffue 
by  Edwaid,  Scotland  fhould  retain  not  only  its  name, 
The  regei-.t^111  'ts  I**8  an^  liberties. 

t>]  pul\d  by  Thefe  conditions,  however  advantageous  to  Scot- 
cardinal  iand  ,ct  did  not  give  entire  fatisfac'lion  Cardinal 
tcator,  '  ° 
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Beaton,  who  had  been   imprifoned  on  pretence  of  trea-   Sc-tlan4. 

fonable  fchemes,  and  was  now  rclcafed  from  his  confine-  v      ■' 

ment  by  the  influence  of  the  queen-dov/ager,  took  all 
opportunities  of  exclaiming  againft  the  alliance,  as 
tending  to  deftroy  the  independency  of  the  kingdom. 
He  pointed  out  to  the  churchmen  the  dangers  which 
arofe  from  the  prevalence  of  herefy,  and  urged  them  to 
unanimity  and  zeal.  Awakening  all  their  fears  and 
felfifhnefs,  they  granted  him  a  large  fum  of-money  with 
which  he  might  gain  partizans  ;  the  friars  were  inltruct- 
ed  to  preach  againil  the  treaties  with  England  ;  :■ 
fanatical  men  were  inflruCicd  to  dilplay  their  rage  in 
offering  indignities  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.  <--. 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  not  the  only  antagonift  the  re-  And  by  ft  - 
gent  had  to  deal  with.      The  Earls  of  Argylc,   Hunt-  vm  '""Me- 
ley,  Bothwcl,   and    Murray,   concurred   in   the  oppoii- 
tion  ;  and  having   collected  fome   troops,   and  poffcfTed 
themfelves   of  the  queen's  perfon,  they  affunied  all  the 
authority.      They    were  joined    by  the  earl   of   Len<i:<. 
who  was  made  to  hope  that  he  might  efpoufe  the  qu- 
dowager  and  obtain   the   regency.      He   was   alio   i  - 
clined  to  oppofe   the  earl  of  Arian,   from  an  ancient 
quarrel   which  had   fubiifted  between  their  two  fan:- 
hes ;  and  from  a  claim  he  had  to  fuperfede   him,   not 
only  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  perfonal  eliates,  but  in  the 
fucceilton  to  the  crown.     The  regent,  alarmed  it  fuch 
a  powerful  combination   againtl  him,  inclined  to  attend 
to  fome  ad\ances  which  were  made  him   by  the  queen-        ... 
dowager  and  cardinal.   To  refufe  to  confirm  the  treaties,  But  cori- 
aiter  he  had  brought  them  to  a  conclulion,  was,  how- nrm6  the 
ever,  a  ltepfo  repugnant  to  probity,  that  he  could  not  tre;t;e*  ™ 
be   prevailed   upon   to   adopt   it.      He  therefore,   in  a  m^„age 
folcmn  manner,  ratified  them   in   the   abbey-church  of  with  Eng. 
Holyroodhoufe,  and  commanded  the  great  feal  of  Scot-  'an<i. 
land  to  be  appended  to  them.      The  fame  day  he  went 
to  St  Andrew's,   and   iffued  a  mandate  to  the  cardinal, 
requiring  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.      To  this  the 
prelate  refufed  to  pay  any  attention,  or  to  move  from 
his  caille  ;   upon   which    the   regent  denounced   him  a 
rebel,  and  threatened  to  compel   him  to  fubmiiTion    by 
military  force.      But  in  a  few  days  after,  the  pufillani-  He  abin- 
mous  regent  meeting  with  Beaton,  forfook  the  intereittfons  the 
ot  Henry  VIII.  and  embraced   that  of  the  queen-daw- Englifli  in.' 
a;^er  and   of  France.      Being  in  hade  alfo  to  reconcile  r!loU',  ct.^ 
himlelf  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  renounced  publicly,  t),e  pr  tcfi 
at  Stirling,  the  opinions  of  the  reformed,  and  received  tart  rtli- 
ablolution  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinal.  gioa. 

By   this  mean-fpirited   conduct   the   regent  expofed 
himlelf  to   universal  contempt,  while   cardinal    Beaton 
ulurped   the   whole  authority.       The    earl  of  Lenox, 
finding  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  fuccefs   in  his   luit   to 
the  queen-dowager,  engaged  in  negociations  with  Henry, 
to  place  himlelf  at  the  head  of  the   Scottifh   lords  who 
were  in  the  Englifli  intereft,   and  to  affert  the  caule  of 
the  reformation.      The  confequence   of  all  this  was  a  Henrr», 
rupture  with   England.      Henry   not    only   delayed   to  violent  p  row 
ratify  the  treaties  on  his  part,  but  ordered  all  the  Scot-  ceeJings. 
tilh  Ihips  in  the  harbours  of  England   to  be  taken  and 
con   icated.      This  violent  proceeding  inflamed  the  na- 
tional difgufts    againil   the   Englifli   alliance  ;    and  the 
party  of  the  cardinal   and  queen-dowager  thus  obtained 
an    increafe   of  popularity.      Henry   himfelf,   however, 
was   fo   much  accultomed  to  acts  of  outrage  and  vio- 
lence, that  he  feemed  to  think  the  Hep  he  had  jull  now 
taken  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  and  therefore  he   de- 
manded 
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Sot1 1  !    maniled  that  the  hoftaees,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
*—— v —   marriage,  mould  it  ill  be  delivered  up  to  him.      But  the 

cardinal  at  li  '  '-  informed  his  ambafiador,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  that  from  their  own  authority  they  could  not 

command  any  of  the  nobles  to  he  committed  to  him 
as  hoftages  ;  and  that  the  offenfive  drain  of  behaviour 

affnmed  by  the  Englifh  monarch  mi  :ht  have  altered 
the  fentiments  of  the  Scottiih  parliament  with  rega  d 
to  a  meafure  of  fuch  importance.  After  much  alterca- 
tion, the  conferences  were  broken  off;  and  as  the  lords 
who  were  releafed  from  captivity  had  promifed  to  re- 
Iroken  eff  turn  prifoners  to  England,  it  now  remained  with  them 
to  fulfil  their  promife.  None  of  them,  however,  had 
the  courage  to  do  (o,  excepting  the  carl  o*  CafTils  ; 
"-and  Henry,  being  flruck  with  his  punctilious  fenfe  of 
honour,  diimiffcd  him  loaded  with  prcfents. 

Cardinal  Beaton  being   thus   in   poffeffion  of  power, 
477       took  meafiires  to  feeure  it.     The  lolemnity  of  the  co- 
iheqieen   ronation  of  the  young  queen  was  celebrated  at  Stirling. 
A  council  was  ehofen  to  diredt  and  affill  the  regent  in 
the  greater  affairs  of  ftate,  at  the   head  of  which  was 
the  queen  dowager.      John   Hamilton,    the    abbot    of 
Paifley,  who  had  acquired  an  afcendency  over  the  re- 
gent, was  alio   promoted  to  the  privy  leal,  ar.d  made 
treafurer  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  cardinal   Beaton,  upon 
the  recjneft  of  the  regent  and  the  three  eilates,  accept- 
.        ed  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor. 
Snnrty  he-      After   the  flatteries   and  the  hopes  with  which  the 
twe>    car-   earl  of  Lenox  had  been  amuled,  the  cardinal  had  rea- 
dna1  Be  i-    ron  t0  jreacj  the  utmolt  warmth  of  his  refentment.    He 
earl  of  t,e-  h-^  therefore  written  to   Francis  I.  giving  a  detail  of 
nox.  the  critical  fiiuation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  intreat- 

ing  him  to  recal  to  France  the  eail  ot  Lenox,  who  was 
n<  w  intcrttted  to  oppole  the  influence  and  operations 
of  the  queen-dowager.  But  the  indignation  with 
which  the  treachery  of  the  cardinal  had  inflamed  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  p'-teipitaud  him  into  immediate  action, 
and  de'eated  the  intention  of  this  artifice.  In  the  ho- 
ftile  fituation  cf  lis  mind  t'  wards  Scotland,  an  oppor- 
l>y  the  lat-  tunity  of  commencing  hostilities  had  prefented  itlelf. 
tcr'  Five  f!:ips  had  arrived  in  the  Clyde  from  France,   load- 

ed with  warlike  liores,  and  having  on  boaid  the  pa- 
triarch of  Venice,  Peter  Contarcni,  legate  from  Paul  111. 
with  La  Broffe,  and  Janes  Meinaige,  ambaffadors  from 
France  ;  and  jo,  :  crowns,  which  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  flrengthening  the  French  faction,  and  to  be 
difhibuted  by  the  qnetn  dowager  and  the  cardinal.  Pre- 
vailing with  the  commanders  of  thefe  veffcls,  who  con- 
re  ivid  him  to  be  the  fxft  friend  of  their  monarch,  he 
fccuied  this  money  tor  his  own  ule,  and  depolited  the 
military  ftoies  in  his  caille  oi  Dumbarton,  under  the 
rare  of  George  Stirling  the  deputy-governor,  who  at 
thi^  time  was  entirely  in  his  interclts. 

By  the  luccclstul  application  of  this  wealth,  the  earl 
of  Lenox  called  forth  the  lull  exertion  oi  his  party  in 
levyino  a  oimidable  amy,  with  which  he  threatened 
the  defh'uction  of  the  regent  and  the  cardinal,  offering 
them  battle  in  the  fields  between  l.eith  and  .cdinburgh. 
The  regent,  not  bi  ing  in  a  condition  to  accept  the 
j0  challenge  of  his  rival,  had  recourfe  to  ncgociation.  Car- 
It' ox  fuf  dinal  Beaton  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  propol'ed  terms 
fer-  himfclfof  amity,  and  exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  addi<_;s, 
L  that  the  ea:l  o'  Lenox,  lofing  the  opportunity  of  cha- 
Hiling    his    enemies,    conferred    to    an   accommodation, 
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dowager  in  marriage.     ITis  army  was  difmiiTed,'   and 

he  threw  himfclt  at  the  lect  of  his  miltrefs,  by  whom 
he  wis,  in  appearance,  favourably  received  :  but  many 
or  his  friends  were  feduced  bom  him  under  different  pre- 
tences; and  at  laft,  apprehending  his  total  ruin  from 
fame  fecret  eriterprife,  he  fliul  to  Glafgow,  and  fortified 
himf.lt  in  that  city.  The  regent,  collecting  an  army,  <v 
marched  againft  him;  and  having  defeated  his  friend  » 
the  earl  of  Glctlcairn  in  a  bloody  encounter,  was  able  to 
reduce  the  place  of  ftrength  in  which  he  con  ided.  In 
this  ebb  o'  his  fortune,  the  earl  of  Lenox  h?.d  no  hope 
but  from  England. 

The  revolution  produced  in  the  political  "ate  of 
Scotland  by  the  arts  of  cardinal  Beaton,  while  it  de- 
feated the  .intrigues  of  Henry  VIII  pointed  all  its 
ftrength  ajainft  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  Af- 
ter abandoning  his  old  friends,  the  regent,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cardinal,  was  ambitious  to  undo  all  the 
ferviccs  he  had  rendered  t»  them.  1'he  three  eftates 
annulled  the  treaties  of  amity  and  marriage,  and  em- w"h  France 
powered  commiffioners  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  "''  ',<;c('. 
France.  The  regent  difcharged  the  two  preachers  t,t  ,,cita  t, 
Guillame  and  Rough,  whom  he  had  invited  to  impugn .  etfccuud. 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  drove  back  into  Eng- 
land many  pious  perlons,  whofe  zeal  had  bi ought  th.m 
to  Scotland,  to  explain  and  advance  the  new  opinions. 
He  carefftd  with  particular  relpect  the  legate  whom 
the  pope  had  fent  to  difcourage  the  marriage  of  the 
young  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wale3,  and  to  promife 
his  afliltance  againft  the  enterprises  of  Henry  VIII. 
Pie  procured  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  pa.Tcd  for  the 
perfecution  of  heretics  ;  and,  upon  the  foundation  of 
this  authority,  the  muft  rigorous  proceedings  were 
conceited  againft  the  reformed  ;  when  the  arms  of 
England,  roufing  the  apprehcnfions  of  the  nation,  gave 
the  lulleft  employment  to  the  regent  and  his  counfellors. 

In  the  rage   and  anguifh   of  difappointed   ambition, ,  ,„*„,- 
the  earl  ot  Lenox  made   an  offer   to  aflift   the  views  of  Vie..  in 
the  king   of   England;  who,   treating  him   as  an  allv/fn- *"-  K'iiQ 
engaged,  in  the  event  of  fuccefs,  to  give  him  in  mar-'1'er<:tt• 
riage  his  niece  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,   and   to  in- 
veft  him  in  the  regency  of  Scotland.      To  eftabl  (h  the 
reformation  in  Sc  tland,  to  acquire  the  fuperiority  over 
it  to  Henry  VIII.  and  10  effectuate  the  marriage  of  the 
prince    of    Wales  with   the   queen  of    Scots,  were  the 
great  objects  of  their  confederacy.  4S4 

Henry,  though  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  which  vr  E     ''& 

required  all  his  military  io'ce,  could  not  refill  the  earliefl  '"  m\"  ' 

■       •      ,•  ,  •  t  re  Scot- 

opportunity   m    his  power   to    execute    his    vengeance  1  ,,,1, 

againlt  Scotland.  Edward  Symour  eail  of  Hartfoid 
was  appointed  to  command  10  000  men  ;  who  were  em- 
barked at  Tinmouth,  aboard  a  fleet  of  2:0  {hips,  under 
the  direction  ot  Sir  John  Dudley  loid  L'fle.  This 
army  was  landed  without  oppufilion  near  Lcith  ;  and 
the  earl  ol  Hartford  made  it  known  to  Sir  Adam  Ot- 
terburn,  the  p'ovoft  of  Edinburgh,  that  his  commiffion 
empowered  him  to  lay  the  country  waite  and  defolate, 
unlels  the  recent  fhould  deliver  up  the  young  queen  to 
the  kin>,  of  England.  It  was  aulwered,  that  tveiy  ex- 
tremity of  dilliefs  would  be  endurtd,  before  the  Scot- 
tiih nation  would   lubmit    to  fo  ignominious  a  demand.  „rU4' 

".  Who    om- 

Six    thouland    hotfe    from    Berwick,    under    the    lord  nit  rr  el 

Evers,   now  joined   the  earl   of  Hart  01  d.      Lcith  and  leva'ta- 
Edinburgh,    after  a  'eeble    reliflance,    yielded    to    the  ""''>  a''d 
Englifh  commander ;  who  abandoned  them  to  pillage,  d  ™  "CJ 

and  tut. 
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roiUncf.   and  then  fet  fire  to  them.     A  cruel  devaluation  enfued         The  cardinal  was  drenuous  in  perfecutiug  herefy  in    3oeUnd, 

T~~     in  the  furrounding  villages  and  country,  and  an  immenfe     other  parts  of  his  diocefe.      But  the  difcontents  and  *    '"* 

booty  was  conveyed  on  board  the  Englifh  fleet.  But,  chmour  attending  the  executions  of  men  of  interior  da- 
while  an  extreme  terror  was  everywhere  excited,  the  earl  tion  were  now  loll  in  the  fame  of  the  martyrdom  of 
of  Hartford  re-imbarked  apart  of  his  troops,  and  order-     George  Wifhart ;  a  perfon  who,   while  he  was  refpec-  .,  ,     r 

ed  the  remainder  to  march  with  expedition  to  the  Iron-     table  by  his  birth,  was   Lirhly   eminent   from   the   opi- Mr  Georges 
tiers  of  England.  nion  entertained  of  his  capacity  and  endowments.     The  Wifhart. 

The  regent,  affifled  by  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  earls  hiitorians  of  the  Proteftaiit  perfualion  have  fpoken  of 
of  Huntley,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  and  Murray,  was  aftive,  this  reformer  in  terms  of  the  highell  admiration.  They 
in  the  mean  time,  to  collect  an  army,  and  to  provide  extol  his  learning  as  extenlive,  infilt  on  the  extreme  can- 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom.  He  felt,  therefore,  dour  of  his  difpofition,  and  alcribe  to  him  the  utmoft 
the  greateft  furprife  on  being  relieved  fo  unexpectedly  purity  of  morals.  But  while  the  drain  of  their  pane- 
from  the  mod  imminent  danger  j  and  an  expedition,  gyric  is  expofed  to  fufpleion  from  its  excefs,  they  have 
conducted  with  fo  little  difcernment,  did  not  advance  ventured  to  impute  to  him  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  ;  fo 
the  mcafures  of  Henry  VIII.  To  accomplifh  the  that  we  mull  neceffarily  receive  their  eulogiums  with 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  feme  abatement.  It  may  be  furfi-ient  to  affirm  that 
to  poflefs  himfelf  of  her  perfon,  or  to  atehieve  a  con-  Mr  Wifliatt  wa<  the  mod  eminent  preacher  who  had 
quell  over  Scotland,  were  all  circumftances  apparently     hitherto  appeared  in  Scotland.     His  mind  was  ceitainly 

within  the  reach  of  the  Englifh  commander  :   and  yet,  cultivated  by  reflection  and  iludy,  and  he  was  amply 

in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  neglected  to  profecu'e  bis  poffefled    of   thofe    abilities    and    qualifications    which 

advantages  ;  and  having  inflamed  the  animofities  of  the  awaken  and  agitate   the  paflions  of  the  people.      His 

Scottish  nation,  by  a  difplay  of  the  paffions  and  cruelty  miniflry  had  been  attended  with  the  moll  (lattetin^  fuci- 

of  his  mailer,  left  them  to  recover   from  their  difafter,  cefs ;  and  his  courage  to   encounter  danger  grew  with 

and  to  improve  in  their  refources.  his  reputation.      The  day  before  he  was  apprehended 

The  carl  of   Lenox,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  he  laid   to   John    Knox,  who  attended  him  •   "  I   am 

4SS       Englifh  fleet,  went  to  confult  with   Hemy  VIII.  upon  weary  of  the  world,  fince  I  perceive  that  men  are  weary 

uccefs    the  defperate  Mate  of  his  affairs.     He  renewed  his  en-  of  God."     He   had  already  reconciled  himfelf  to  that 

.enox'    E'agements   with   this   monarch  ;   and   received  in  mat-  terrible   death  which  awaited  him.      He  was  found  in 

riage   the   lady  Margaret  Douglas,  with   pofleffions   in  the  houfe  of  Cockburn  of  Qrmifton,  in  Eaft  Lothian  ■ 

England       Soon  after,  he  arrived  Hi  the  frith  of  Clyde,  who  refilling  to  deliver  him  to  the  fervants  of  the   re- 

with  1 8  (hips  and  600  foldiers,  that  he   might  fecure  gent,   the   earl  of  Bothwell,   the  fheriff  of  the  county 

the  caftle  o(  Dumbarton,   and  employ  himfelf  in  plun-  required  that  he   ihould   be   intruded   to   his  care    and 

dering    and    devaftation.      But    George    Stirling,    to  promifed  that   no    injury  fhould  be  done  to  him.      But 

whom   the    caftle   was   intruded,   refufed   to   furrender  the  authority  of  the  regent  and  his  counfcllors  obliged 

it  ;  and  even  obliged  him  to  reimbark  his  troops.   A'ter  the  earl  to  furrender  his  charge.      He  was  conveyed  to 

engaging  in  a  few   petty  incurfions   and  fkirmifhes,   he  the   cardinal's   cadle   at  St  Andrew's,  and  his  trkil  was 

returned  to  England.  hurried  on  with   precipitation.      The  cardinal  and  the 

In  1544,    Henry  confented  to   a  truce;  and  Scot-  clergy  proceeding  in  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the 

ling*-   'ar,d>  alter  having  fuffercd  the  mifen'ts  of  war,  was  fub-  fecular  power,  adjudged  him  to  be  burnt  alive.      In  the 

jtfted  to  the  horrors  of  perfecution.      The  regent  had  circumftances  of  his  execution  there  appears  a  deliberate 

procured  an  act  of  parliament   for  the  perfecution  of  and   moll  barbarous  cruelty.      When  led    out  to   the 

the  reformed  ;  and  the  cardinal,   to  draw  to  himfelf  an  dak-',  he  was  met  by  priells,  who,   rr.ccking  his  condi- 

additional  fplendour  and  power,  had  obtained  from  the  tion,   called   upon   him   to  pray  to  the  virgin,  that  file 

pope  the  dignity  of  legate  a  latere.      A  viiitation  of  his  might  intercede  with  her  Son  for  mercy  to  him.  "  For- 

own  diocefe  appeared  to  him  the  mod  proptr  method  hear  to   tempt  me,   my  brethern,"   was  his  nrld  reply 

of  commencing  the  propofed  extirpation  of  herefv  ;  and  to  them.      A   black  csat   of  linen  was   pet   upon    hiir. 

he  carried  with  him   in  his  tiain  the   regent,   and  many  by  one  executioner,  and  bags  of  powdei    were  faflened 

perfons  of  dndinction,  to  affift  in  his  judicatories,  and  to  to  his   body   by    another.     Some    pieces  of   ordnance 

ihare  in  his  difgracc.  were  pointed  to  the  place  of  execution.     He  fpoke  to 

iy  crutl      h)  the  town  of  Perth   a   great  many   perfons  were  the  fpectators,   intreating   them   to  remember   that   he 

utiw.s   accuicd   and  condemned.     The  mod   trilling  ofTences  was  to  die  for  the  true  goipel   of  Chrift.     Fire  was 

"outt  were  regarded  as  atrocious  crimes,  and   made   the  fub-  communicated  to   the   faggots.      From  a  balcony  in  a 

j'.  cts  of  prnfecution   and  punifhment.      Robert   Lamb  tower  of  his  caftle,  which  was  hung  with  tapeftry,  the 

was  hanged  for  affirming   that   the   invocation  of  faints  cardinal  and  the  prelates,    reclining  upon  rich  cufhions, 

had  no  merit  to  fave.     William  ftnderfon,  James  Rey-  beheld    the    inhuman   fcene.      This    infolent    triumph, 

nold,    and  James  Finlayfon,  fuffered  "the    fame  death,  more  than  all  his  afflictions,  affected  the  magnanimity  of 

for  having  abufed  an   image  of  St  Francis,   by  putting  the  fuffcru-.      He    exclaimed,  that   the   enemy,  who  fo 

horns   upon   his   head.      James    Hunter,    having    kept  proudly  folaced  himfelf,  would  perifh  in  a  few  davs,  and 

their  company,   was  round  to   be  equally  guilty,    and  be  expefed  ignominioufly  in  the  place  which  he  now  oc- ' 

punifhed  in  the  fame   manner.     Helen   Stirke,  having  cupicd 

refilled,  when  in  labour,  to   invoke' the  affiftance  of  the         Cardinal   Beaton   took   a  pleafure  in   receiving  the 

Virgin,  was  drowned  in  a  pool  of  water.      Many  of  the  congratulations  of  the  clergy   upon  a  deed,   which,   it 

hiirgeffes  of  Perth,  bein ;  rofpefted  of  herefy,  were  fent  was  thought,  would  fill  the  enemies  of  the  church  with 

into  banifhment  ;  and  the   lord  Ruthven,  the  provoft,  terror.      But   the  indignation   of  the  people  was  more 

was  upon  the  fame  account  difmiffed  from  hi*  office.  ''S.cited  than  their  fears.     All  ranks  of  men  were  dif- 

gufted  ! 
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s.-o  l»ri.  fjuilid  with  an  cxcrcife  of  power  which  *'c('i.ifo\  every  thcmfclves.     Henry,    notwithftanding  his  treaty   with    Scotlsw 

*— — """" ~~  boundary   of  moderation  and  jufticc-.      The  prediction  France,  rcfolvcd  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  aug-  i~m 

r  *?.°  1      of  Mr  Wifhart,  fuggefted  by  the  general  odium  which  meeting  the  disturbances  of  Scotland.      He  flattened  to 

B-'-oti  »r-  attended  the   cardinal,   was  confidcred  by  the  difciples  collect  troops  ;  and  the  regent  and  his  counfellors  prefT- 

Cifliuated     of  this  maityr  as  the   effufion   of  a  prophet  ;  and  per-  cd  France  for  fupplies  in  men  and  money,  and  military 

haps  gave  occafion  to   the   aff-.ffmation   that  followed,  ftores  and  artillery.  49* 

Their  complaints  were  attended   to  by  Norfnan  Lefty,  The  high  placea  which  the  cardinal  occupied  were  ProCt:"3 

the  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  whom  the  cardinal  filled  up  immediately   upon  his  death.      John  Hamilton  I^m^rd 

had  tieated  with  indignity,  though  he  had  profited  by  abbot  of  Pailley  was  elected  aichbilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  er,„f  th. 

his  fervices.      Fie  confented   to  be  their  leader.      The  and  George  earl  of  Huntley  was  piomoted  to  be  chan-  ordinal, 

cardinal  was  in  his  cattle  at  St  Andrew's,  which  he  was  ccllor.  By  thefe  officers  the  regent  was  urged  to  pro- 
*  .  fortifying  after  the  flrongeft  fafhlon  of  that  age.  The 
confpirators,  at  different  times,  early  in  the  morning) 
entered  into  it.  The  gates  were  fecured  ;  and  appoint- 
ing a  guard,  that  no  intimation  of  their  proceedings 
might  go  to  the  cardinal,  they  difmifTed  from  the  caftle 


cecd  with  vigour  againft  the  confpirators  ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  greateft  anxiety  to  him  to  recover  his 
eldeft  fon,  whom  they  detained  in  cuftody.  The  clergy 
had,  in  the  moll  foletnn  rrauner,  pronounced  them  to 
be  accurfed  ;  and  agreed  to  furnifh,   For  four  months,  a 


all  his  workmen  feparately,  to  the  number  of  ico,  and     monthly  fubfidy  of  30C0I.  to  defray  the  expence  of  tr- 


ail his  domeftics,  who  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  50 
perfons.  The  eldeft  fon  ot  the  earl  of  Arran,  whom 
he  kept  as  an  hofta  re  for  his  father's  behaviour,  was 
alone  detained  by  them.  The  prelate,  alarmed  with 
their  noife,  looked  from  h's  window,  and  was  informed 
that  his  cattle  was  taken  by  Norman  Lefly.     It  was  in 


ducing  them  to  obedience.     The  queen  dowager  and 
the  French  faction  were  eager,   at   the  fame  time,  t'» 
concur  in  avenging  the  affaflination  of  a  man  to  whofe 
counters  and  lervices  they  were  fo  greatly  Indebted.  — 
And  that  no  dangerous  ufe  might  be  made  of  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  carl  of  Arran,  who,    after  his   father,  was 
vain    that   he    endeavoured  to   fecure   the  door  of  his     the   heir  of  the   monarchy,  an   aft  of  parliament  waj 
chamber  by  bolts  and  chefts.    The  confpirators  brought     patted,  excluding  him  from  his  birthright  while  he  re- 
hre,  and  were  ready  to  apoly  it,  when,  admitting  them     niaincd  in  the  poffeflion  of   the  enemies  of  his  country, 
into  his  prefence,   he   implored   their  mercy.     Two  of     and  fubftituting  his  brothers  in  his  place,  according  to 
them  ftruek  him  haftily  with  their  fwords.      But  James     their  feniority      The  dark  politics  of  Flcnry  iuggefted 
Melvil,  rebuking  their  pafiion„  told  them,  that  this  work     the  ncceffity  of  this  expedient-,   and  in  its  meaning  and 
and  judgment  of  God,  though  fecret,  ought  to  be  done     tendency  there  may  be  remarked  the  fpirit  andgreatnefs 
witli  gravity.      He  reminded   the  cardinal,   in    general     ot  a  free  people  4„j 

terms,  of  the  enormity  of  his  fins,  and  reproached  him  A  powerful  army  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle   of  St  An-Ca'Ur.  o 

in  a  more  particular  manner  with  the  death  of  Mr  drew's,  and  continued  their  operations  during  four StA  ''■■ 
Wifhart.  He  fwore,  that  r.o  hopes  of  his  riches,  no  months;  but  no  fuccefs  attended  the  afTaflants.  The  "cuc6ei 
dread  of  his  power,  and  no  hatred  to  his  perfon,  were  forti  cations  were  ftrong  ;  and  a  communication  with 
any  motives  which  actuated  him  ;  but  that  he  was  moved  the  befieged  was  open  by  fca  to  the  king  of  England, 
to  accomplifh  his  deftruction,  by  the  obftinacy  and  zeal  who  fupplitd  them  with  arms  and  provifions.  The  gar- 
manifefted  by  him  againft  Chrifl  Jefus  and  his  holy  lifon  received  his  pay,  and  the  principal  confpirators 
gofpe!.  Waiting  for  no  anfwer  to  his  harangut.he  had  petitions  from  him.  In  return  for  his  generality , 
thrufl  the  cardinal  three  times  through  the  body  with  they  were  engaged  to  promote  the  marriage  of  his  fon 
his  dagger,  on  the  29th  of  May  1546.  with  the  young  queen  ;  to  advance  the  reformation  ;  and 

The  rumour  that  the  caftle  was  taken  giving  an  alarm  to  keep  in  cuftody  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  regent.  Nego- 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Andrew's,  they  came  in  crowds  ciation  fucceeded  to  hoilllity  ;  and  as  the  regent  expect- 
to  gratify  their  curiofity,  and  to  offer  their  affiftance,  ac-  ed  affiftance  from  France,  and  the  confpirators  had  the 
ig  to  the  lentiments  they  entertained.  The  adhe-  prolpect  of  fupport  from  an  EngUfh  army,  both  parties 
raits  and  dependents  of  the  cardinal  were  clamorous  to  were  dilpofed  to  gain  time.  A  treaty  was  entered  into 
)ee  him  ;  and  the  cenfpirators,  carrying  his  dead  body  and  ttanfacted,  in  which  the  tcgent  engaged  to  procure 
t  j  the  very  place  from  which  he  had  beheld  the  fuffer-  from  Rome  an  abfolution  to  the  confpirators,  and  to 
ings  of  Mr  Wilhart,  cxpofed  it  to  their  view.  obtain  to  them  from   the  three   eftates   an  exemption 

The  truce,  in  the  mean  time,  which  had  been  con-     from   profecutions   of  every  kind.     Upon  the  part  of 
eluded  with    England  was   frequently  interrupted  ;  but     the  beiieged,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  when  thefe  condi- 
-  no  memorable  battles  were  fought.      Mutual   depreda-     tioas  were  fulfilled,  the  cattle  lhould.be  Surrendered,  and 
France,  ami  t'ons  kept  alive  the  hottile  fpirit  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;     the  regent's  fon  be  delivered  up  to  him.      In  the  mean  neatj,j 
Scotland,     and  while  the  regent  was  making  military  preparations,     time   Henry  VI II.  died  ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  Fran-  Heruyi 
which  gave  the  promife  of  important  events,  a  treaty  of    cis  I.  alfo  paid  his  debt  to  nature.      But  the  former,  be- a  "1    ■• 
peace  was  ftnifned   between   England  and  France,  in     fore  his  death,  had  recommended  the  proiccution  of  the*'**" 
which  Francis  T.  took  care  to  comprehend  the  Scottifh     Scottilh  war  ;  and  Henry  II.  the  fuccefibr  of  Francis, 
nation.     In  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated  by  Henry,  that     was  eager  to  thow  his  attention   to   the  ancient  ally  of 
•  as  not  to  wage   war  againft    Scotland,  unlets  he     his  nation       When  the  abfolution  arrived  from  Rome, 
[hould  be  provoked  by  new  and  juft  caufes  of  hoftility.      the  confpirators  refufed  to  conlider  it  as  valid  ;  and  an 
_  But  the  murderers  of  cardinal  Beaton,  apprehenfive     exprefTion  ufed  by  the  pope,  implying  an  abfurdity,  fur- 
or their  fafety, had  difpatched  meiTengers  into  England,     nifhed  an  apology  for  their  conduct.     They  knew  that 
with  applications  to   Henry   for  affiftance  ;  and  being     the  counfellors  of  Edward  VI.  were  making  vigorous 
oiued    by  more   than    1  20  of  their  friends,  they  took     preparations  to  invade   Scotland  ;  they  were  confident 
the  refo'utiot  of  keeping  the  caftle,  and  of  defending     of  their  prefent  ability  to  defend   thcinitlvcs  ;  and  the 
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advocates  for  the  reformation  encouraged  diem  with 
hopes  and  with  flattery. 

The  favourers  of  the  reformation,  in  the  mean  time, 
adopting  the  intolerant  maxims  ot  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, were  highly  pleafed  with  the  afl'iflination  of  Bea- 
ton ;  and  many  of  them  congratulated  the  confpirators 
upon  what  they  called  their  godly  deed  and  enterprife. 
John  Rough,  who  had  formerly  been  chaplain  to  the 
regent,  entered  the  caille  and  joined  them.  At  this 
time  alio  John  Knox  began  to  diilinguilh  himfelf  in  an 
eminent  manner,  both  by  his  fuccefs  in  argument  and 
the  unbounded  freedom  of  his  dilcourfe  ;  while  the 
Roman  clergy,  every  where  defeated  and  afliamed,  im- 
plored the  affiltance  of  the  regent  and  his  council,  who 
allured  them  that  the  laws  againlt  heretics  lhould  be 
put  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew's  being  in- 
veiled  by  a  fleet  of  16  fail  under  admiral  Strozzi  from 
France,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Honourable  condi- 
tions «  ere  granted  to  the  confpirators ;  but  after  being 
conveyed  to  France,  they  were  cruelly  ufed,  from  the 
hatred  entertained  by  the  Catholics  againft  the  Protef- 
tants.  Many  were  confined  in  prifons  ;  and  others, 
among  whom,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  was  John  Knox,  were 
lent  to  the  galleys.  The  caille  it  felt"  was  rafed  to  the 
ground. 

The  fame  year,  1547,  Scotland  was  invaded  by  an 
Englilh  army  under  the  duke  of  Somcrfet,  who  had 
been  chofen  protector  of  England  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  The  defign  of  this  invafion  was  to 
oblige  the  Scots  to  comply  with  the  fcheme  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  and  conclude  a  marriage  between  Edward  and 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  The  Englilh  army  con- 
fided of  j  8,000  men  ;  befides  which  the  protector  had 
a  fleet  of  60  fail,  one  half  of  which  were  (hips  of  war, 
and  the  others  confilled  of  veflels  laden  with  provilions 
and  military  (lores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent  op- 
pofed  him  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  Before  the 
commencement  of  hoftilities,  however,  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet  addreiTed  a  letter  or  manifefto  to  the  government, 
in  which  he  prefTed  the  marriage  v.  ith  fuch  powerful  ar- 
guments, and  fo  clearly  Ihowed  the  benefits  which  would 
refult  from  it  to  both  nations,  that  the  regent  and  his 
party,  who  were  averfe  to  peace,  thought  proper  to 
fupprefs  it,  and  to  circulate  a  report  that  the  Englilh 
had  come  to  force  away  the  queen,  and  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  to  a  (late  of  dependence.  All  hopes  of  an 
accommodation  being  thus  removed,  the  Engiifh  army 
advanced  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  Scots.  They 
fsund  the  latter  polled  in  the  mod  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  around  the  villages  of  MulTelburgh,  Inverefk,  and 
Mcnckton  ;  fo  that  he  could  not  force  them  to  an  ac- 
tion, at  the  fame  time  that  he  found  himfelf  in  danger 
of  having  his  communication  with  his  (hips  cut  off,  which 
would  have  totally  deprived  his  army  of  the  means  of 
fubfiftence.  In  this  dangerous  fituation  he  had  again 
recourfe  to  ne,;ociation,  and  offered  terms  fl ill  more  fa- 
vourable than  belore.  He  now  declared  himfelf  ready 
to  retire  into  England,  and  to  make  ample  competi- 
tion for  the  injuries  committed  by  his  army,  if  the  Scot- 
ti(h  government  would  prcmife  that  the  queen  (hould  not 
be  contracted  to  a  foreign  prince,  but  (hould  be  kept  at 
hume  till  (lie  was  of  age  to  choofea  hufband  for  hctfelf, 
with  the  confent  of  the  nobility.  Thole  conctffions  iu- 
creafed   the  confidence  of  the   regent   io  much,  that, 
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without  taking  advantage  of  the  flrength   of  his  fitua-  Scotland. 
tion,  he  refolved  to  conic  to  a  general   engagement. —  ". 

The  protettor  moved  towards  Pinkey,  a  gentleman's 3 Jt., e  0f 
houfe  to  the  eaftward  of  MuiTelburgh  ;  and  the  regent  I'mkey. 
conceiving  that  he  meant  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet, 
changed  the  ilrong  ground  in  which  he  was  encamp- 
ed. He  commanded  his  army  to  pafs  the  river  Elk, 
and  to  approach  the  Englilh  forces,  which  were  polled 
on  the  middle  of  Fafide-hill.  The  earl  of  Angus  led 
on  the  van  ;  the  main  body  of  the  battle  marched  un- 
der the  regent;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  com  man  r  ••-*.. 
in  the  rear.  It  was  the  regent's  intention  to  feize  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  lord  Gray,  to  defeat  this  purpofe, 
charged  the  earl  of  Angus,  at  the  head  of  the  Englilh 
cavalry.  They  were  received  upon  the  points  of  the 
Scottilh  fpears,  which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of 
the  Englilh  horfemen,  and  put  to  flight.  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  more  fuecefsful  with  his  command  of  infan- 
try, advanced  to  the  attack.  The  ordnance  from  the 
fleet  aflifled  his  operations  ;  and  a  bti(k  fire  from  the 
Engiifh  artillery,  which  was  planted  on  a  rifing  ground, 
ferved  ilill  more  to  intimidate  the  Scottilh  foldiery. — 
The  remaining  troops  under  the  protector  were  moving 
(lowly,  and  in  the  bed  order,  to  take  a  (hare  in  the 
engagement.  The  eatl  of  Angus  was  not  well  fup- 
ported  by  the  regent  and  the  earl  of  Huntley.  A  pa- 
nic fpread  itfelf  through  the  Scottilh  army.  It  fled  in 
different  ways,  presenting  a  fcene  of  the  greatell  havoc 
and  confulion.  Few  periflied  in  the  fight ;  but  the 
chafe  continuing  in  one  direction  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  499 
another  to  Dalkeith,  with  the  utmoil  fury,  a  prodigi-  The  Scoti 
ous  (laughter  was  made.  The  lofs  of  the  conquerors  tte.fcate'1 
did  not  amount  to  500  men  ;  but  10,000  foldiers  pe-  (iiushiet^ 
riflied  on  the  fide  of  the  vanquished.  A  multitude  of 
prifoners  were  taken  ;  and  among  thefe  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  the  lord  high  chancellor. 

Amidfl    the    confternation   of  this  decifive  victory, 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  had  a  full  opportunity  of  effec- 
tuating the  marriage   and    union   projected  by    Hen- 
ry VIII.  and  on  the  fubjedt  of  which  luch  fond  anxie- 
ty was  entertained  by  the  Englifli  nation.      But  the  ca- 
bals of  his  enemies  threatening  his  deftruction  at  home, 
he  yielded  to  the  neceflities  of  his  private  ambition,  and      ..0 
marched  back   into   England.      He   took  precautions,  D^ke  of 
however,  to  fecure  an  entry  into  Scotland,  both  bv  fea  ^omerfec 
and  land.     A  ganifon  of  200  men  was  placed  in  thercr-J^    J° 
ifle  of  St  Columba  in  the  Forth,  and  two  Ihips  of  war      ^  * 
were  left  as  a  guard  to  it.     A  garrifon  was  alio  Ration- 
ed  in  the  caftle  of  Broughty,  which   was   fituated  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Tay.     When  he  paffed  through  the 
Merfe  and  Teviotdale,  the  leading  men  of  thefe  counties 
repaired  to  him  ;  and  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
king    Edward,    iurrendered   their   places  of   Itrehgth. 
Some  of  thefe   he   demolifhed,  and  to  others  he  ;: 
new  fortifications.      Hume   calile  was  garrifoned  with 
200  men,  and   intruded   to    Sir  Edward  Dudlev  ;  and 
he  polted  300  foldiers,  with  200  pioneers,  in  the  caftle 
of   Roxburgh,  under  the  comm;.ni  of  Sir  Ralph  Bul- 
mer. 

The  only  refource  of  the  regent  now  was  the  hope 
of  alTillance  from  Fiance.  The  young  queen  was  lodged 
in  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  care  of  the  lords 
ErJkine  and  Livingftone  ;  and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to 
Flenry  II.  of  France,  acquainting  him  with  the  di.aller 
at  Pinkey,  and  imploring  his  affiftance.  There'cnt 
D  had 
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had  afked  perminion  from  the  prote&or  to  treat  of 
peace,  and  the  carl  of  Warwick  wa?  appointed  to  wait 
for  them  at  Berwick  ;  but  none  were  ever  fent  on  the 
part  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before 
hoftilities  were  recommenced  by  the  Englifh.  Lord 
Gray  led  an  army  into  Scotland,  fortified  the  town  of 
Haddington,  took  the  caPJes  of  Yefter  and  Dalkeith, 
laid  watte  the  Mcrfe,  and  the  counties  of  Eail  and  Mid 
Lothian.  On  the  other  hand,  in  June  1548,  Monfienr 
de  DefTe,  a  French  officer  of  great  reputation,  landed 
it  Leith  with  6oco  loldiers,  and  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  recent  was  in  difgrrce  on  ac- 
count of  the  difafter  at  Pinkey  ;  and  the  queen-do  va^er 
being  difpofed  to  hipcrfede  his  authority,  attempted  to 
improve  this  circumltance  to  her  own  advantage.  As 
fhe  perceived  that  her  power  and  intereil  could  bell  he 
fupported  by  France,  ihe  refolved  to  enter  into  the 
flri&ell  alliance  with  that  kin  jdom.  It  had  been  pro- 
pofed  that  the  dauphin  of  France  mould  marry  the 
queen  of  Scotland  ;  and  this  propofal  now  met  with 
many  partizans,  the  hoftilities  of  the  Englilh  having 
loft  a  great  number  of  friends  to  the  caufe  of  that 
country.  It  was  refolved  to  fend  the  queen  immediate- 
ly to  France,  which  would  remove  the  caufe  of  the 
prefent  contentions,  and  her  fubfequent  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  would  in  the  fulleft  manner  confirm  the 
triendlhip  betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  French  go- 
vernment alfo  entered  deeply  into  the  feheme  ;  and  in 
order  to  piomote  it  made  prcfents  of  great  value  to 
many  of  the  Scottifh  nobility.  The  regent  himlelf  was 
gained  over  by  a  penfion  of  12,000  livres,  and  the  title 
of  duke  of  Chatelherault.  Moniieur  de  Villegagnon, 
who  commanded  four  galleys  in  the  harbour  of  Leith, 
making  a  feint  as  if  he  intended  to  proceed  inftantly  to 
Fiance,  tacked  about  to  the  north,  and,  failing  round 
the  ides,  received  the  queen  at  Dumbarton  ;  whence  he 
conveyed  her  to  France,  and  delivered  her  to  her 
uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  in  the  month  of  July 
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Thefe  tranfaftions  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  military 

operations.  The  fiege  of  Haddington  had  been  un- 
dertaken as  foon  as  the  French  auxiliaries  arrived,  and 
was  row  coudufted  with  vigour.  To  reinforce  the 
garrifon,  I  coo  horfe  advanced  from  Berwick  ;  but  an 
zmhufcade  being  laid  for  them,  they  were  intercepted, 
and  almoll  totally  deflroyed.  Another  body  of  Eng- 
lilh troops,  however,  which  amounted  only  to  300  per- 
fons,  was  more  fuccefeful.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  Scots  and  the  French,  they  were  able  to  enter 
Haddington,  and  to  fupply  the  befieged  with  ammuni- 
tion and  provifions.  The  lord  Seymour,  high  admiral 
cf  England,  made  a  defcent  upon  Fife  with  1 200 
men,  and  fome  pieces  of  artillery  ;  but  was  driven  back 
to  his  fhips  with  great  flaughter  by  James  Stuart,  na- 
tural brother  to  the  young  queen,  who  oppofed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  militia  of  the  county.  A  fecond  de- 
fcent was  made  by  him  at  Monttofe  ;  but  being  equally 
•jnfuccefcful  there,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland 
•without  performing  any  important  or  memorable  at- 
chicvement. 

Having  col'e&ed  an  army  of  17^00  men,  and  add- 
ing to  it  3000  German  Proteftants,  the  proteftor  put 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  Up- 
ca  the  approach  of  the  Ea-lilh,  DefTe,  though  he  had 


•t-  and 
t'rtuch. 


been   reinforced   with   15,000   Scots,  thought  it  more    Scotland* 

prudent  to  retreat  than  to  hazard  a  decilive  battle.    He  "       ' 

raifed  the  fiege  of  Haddington,  and  marched  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  earl  of  Shrewfbury  did  not  follow  him  to 
force  an  engagement  ;  jealoufies  had  arifen  between  theq.  arrels 
Scots  and  the  French.  The  infolence  and  vanity  of  be  ween  the 
the  latter,  encouraged  by  their  fuperior  (kill  in  military  ""- 
arts,  had  offended  the  quick  and  impatient  fpiiit  of  the 
former.  The  fretfulfiefa  of  the  Scots  was  augmented 
by  the  calamities  infeparable  from  war  ;  and  after  the 
conveyance  of  the  young  queen  to  France,  the  efficaci- 
ous and  peculiar  advantage  conferred  upon  that  king, 
dom  by  this  tranfaction  was  fully  underftood,  and  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  highly  difgraceful  and  impolitic. 
In  this  ftate  of  their  humour,  DefTe  found  not  at  Edin- 
burgh the  reception  he  cxpefted.  The  quartering  of 
his  foldiers  produced  difputes,  which  ended  in  an  infur- 
rcftion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  French  fired  among 
the  citizens.  Several  perfons  of  diftinftion  fell,  and 
among  thefe  were  the  ptovolt  of  Edinburgh  and  his  fon. 
The  national  difcontents  and  inquietudes  were  driven, 
by  this  event,  to  the  mofk  dangerous  extremity  ;  and 
DefTe,  who  was  a  man  of  ability,  thought  of  giving 
employment  to  his  troops,  and  of  flattering  the  people 
by  the  fplendour  of  fome  martial  exploit.  505 

The   earl  of  Shrewfbury,  after  fupplying  Hadding-Unfucccf*- 
ton  with  troops,  provifions,  and  military  ftores,  retired <a' 3"c™Vt 
with  his  army  into  England.      Its   garrifon,  in  the  en-,jjn,,tun> 
joyment  of  lecurity,  and  unfufpicious  of  danger,  might 
be  furprifed  and  overpo'.'/ered.      Marchinp  in  the  night, 
DefTe    reached   this   important   pofl  ;  and  deftroying  a 
fort  of  oblervation,  prepared   to  ftorm  the  main  gates 
of  the   city,  when   the   garrifon   took   the   alarm.      A 
French  deferter  pointing  a  double  cannon  to  the  thickelt 
ranks    of  the    affailants,    the  fhot    was  incredibly  de- 
ftruftive,    and   threw   them    into    confufion.      In    the 
height    of    their  conftern  ition,    a    vigorous    fally   was 
made  by  the  befieged.     DefTe   renewed  the  afTault  in 
the    morning,    and   wa9  again   difcomfited.     He    now      ceo" 
turned  his  arms  againft   Broughty  caftle  ;  and,   though  Dtfle  the 
unable  to  reduce  it,  be  yet  recovered  the  neighbouring     C1'c"  ?e~ 
town  of  Dundee,  which   had  fallen  into  the  pofTiffion(onie  jj™ 
ot  the  enemy.     Hume  caftle  was  retaken  by  ftiatagem  vantages, 
DefTe  entered  Jedburgh,  and   put   its  garrifon   to  the 
fword.     Encouraged   by  this  fuccefs,  he  ravaged  the 
Englifh  borders  in  different  incui  lions,  and  obtained  fe- 
veral  petty  victories.     Leith,  which  from  a  fmall  village 
had  grown  into  a  town,  was  forti'  ed  by  him  ;  and  the 
ifland  of  Inchkeith,  which   is   nearly  oppofite  to  that 
harbour,  being  occupied  by  Englifh  troops,  he  under- 
took to  expel  them,  and   made  them  priloners  after  a 
brifk  encounter. 

His  activity  and  valour  could  not,  however,  com- 
pofe  the  difcontents  of  the  Scottifh  nation  ;  and  the 
queen-dowager  having  written  to  Henry  II.  to  recal 
him,  he  was  lucceeded  in  his  command  by  Monfieur  de 
Thermes,  who  was  accompanied  into  Sc  tland  by  Mon- 
luc  bishop  of  Valence,  a  perfon  highly  eltiemed  for  his 
addreis  and  ability.  This  ecclefiaftic  wa3  defigned  to 
fupply  the  lofs  of  cardinal  Beaton,  and  to  discharge  the. 
office  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  But  the 
jealoufies  of  the  nation  increaiing,  and  the  queen-dow- 
ager herfelf  fufpecting  his  ambition  and  turbulence,  he 
attained  not  this  dignity,  and  foon  returned  to  his  own 
country. 

Dc 


Scotland. 
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Dc  Thermcs  brought  with  him  from  Fiance  a  rein- 

'-  ~^_~~  forcement  of  iooo   foot,   2000  horfe,  and    100  men- 

Fartherfuf.81**™8,      ^e  erefted  a  fort   at   Aberlady,  to  diftrefs 

ccffes  of  the  the  garrifon  of  Haddington,  and  to  intercept  its  fup- 

Wceach.       plies    of   provifion.      At  Coldingham   he  deftroyed  a 

troop    of  Spaniards    in    the    Englifh   pay.      Fafi  caftle 

was  regained  by  furprife.     Diftraftions  in  the  Englilh 

court  did  not  permit  the  protestor  to  aft  vigoroufly  in 

the  war.     The   earl  of  Warwick  was   diverted   from 

marching  an  army  into  Scotland.     An  infectious  dif- 

temper  had  broke  out  in  the  garrifon  at   Haddington  ; 

and  an  apprehenfion  prevailed,  that   it  could  not  hold 

out  for  any  length  of  time  againft  the  Scots.     The  earl 

of  Rutland,  therefore,  with  a  body  of  troops,  entered 

the  town  ;   and  after   fetting  fire  to  it,  conducted  the 

garrifon  and  artillery  to  Berwick.      'J 'he  regent,  in  the 

poffeffion  of  Haddington,  was  folicitous  to  recover  the 

other  places  which  were  yet  in  the  power  of  the  Eng- 

liih.     De  Thermes  laid  fiege  to  Broughty  caftle,  and 

took  it.      He  then  befieged  Dawder  ;  and  the  garrifon 

508        was  about  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  when  the  news  ar- 

Peace  con-  rived  that  a  peace  was  concluded  between  France,  Eng- 

cluded.       i-,,,^  and  Scotland. 

By   this  treaty   Henry  IT.  obtained  the   reftitution 
of    Boulogne    and  its  dependencies,    which  had  been 
taken    from    him  by  the  king  of    England,    and   for 
which  he  paid  400,000  crowns.     No  oppofition   was 
to  be  given  to  the  marriage  of  the   queen  of  Scotland 
with  the  dauphin:  the  foments  of  Lawder  and  Dou- 
glas were  to  be  reftored  to  the  Scots,  and  the  Englilh 
,e-         were  to  deftroy  the  catties  of  Roxburgh  and  Eymouth. 
The  queen- After  the  ratification  of  the  articles,  the  queen-dowager 
dowager      embarked  with  Leon  Strozzi  for   France,  attended  by 

£°      °      .many  of  the  nobility.      Having  arrived  there,  flie  corn- 
France,  and  ,..,,.- 
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municated  to  the  king  her  deiign  of  afiuming  the  go- 
vernment of  Scotland,  and  he  promifed  to  affift  her  to 
the  utmol^of  his  power.  But  the  jealoufy  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  Scots  and  French  rendered  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  this  dclign  very  difficult.  To  remove 
the  regent  by  an  aft  ef  power  might  endanger  the 
icheme  altogether  ;  but  it  might  be  poffible  to  perfuade 
him  to  refign  his  office  voluntarily.  For  this  purpofe 
intrigues  were  immediately  commenced  ;  and  indeed  the 
regent  himfclf  contributed  to  promote  their  fchemes  by 
his  violent  perfecution  of  the  reformed.  The  peace  was 
hardly  proclaimed,  when  he  provoked  the  public  re- 
lentment  by  an  aftion  of  fanguinary  infolence.  Adam 
Adam  Wal.  Wallace,  a  man  of  fimple  manners,  but  of  great  zeal 
(uflers  fQT  tj]e  reforrnat;orl)  was  accufed  of  hercfy,  and  brought 
to  trial  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Edinburgh. 
In  the  prefence  of  the  regent,  the  earls  of  Angus, 
Huntley,  Glencairn,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinftion 
and  lank,  he  was  charged  with  preaching  without  any 
authority  of  law,  with  baptizing  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  with  denying  the  doftrine  of  purgatory  ; 
and  it  was  ftrenuoufly  objefted  to  him,  that  he  ac- 
counted prayers  to  the  faints  and  the  dead  to  be  an  ufe- 
lefs  fuperftition,  that  he  had  pronounced  the  mafs  to  be 
an  idolatrous  fervice,  and  that  he  had  affirmed  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  iacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the 
words  of  the  confecration,  do  not  change  their  nature, 
but  continue  to  be  bread  and  wine.  Thcfe  offences 
were  efleemed  too  terrible  to  admit  of  any  pardon. — 
The  earl  of  Glencairn  alone  protcfled  againft  his  pu- 
cilhmen*.     The  pious  fufferer  bore  with  refignatiun  the 


5'0 


on  account 
of  religion 


contumelious  infults  of  the  clergy  ;  and  by  his  courage  Scotland. 

and  patience  at  the  flake  gave  a  fanftion  to  the  opinions         " 

he  had  embraced.  S11 

Other  afts  of  attocity  and  violence  ftained  the  admi-?c'1'-"r  1:I: 

.„  r    ,  J        T     .  .  .  .,...,.        nance*  >T 

narration  or  the  regent,     in  his  own  patece,  VV'ilIiam.^,^      (>J 

Crichton,  a  man  of  family  and  reputation,  was  affaflina-inh;  m  ■  1  . 
nated  by  the  lord  Semple.  No  attempt  was  made  to2tld  injuf- 
punifh  the  murderer.  His  daughter  was  the  concubine  ULe- 
of  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's,  and  her  tears  and  in- 
treaties  were  more  powerful  than  juftice.  John  Melvil, 
a  perfon  refpeftable  by  his  birth  and  his  fortune,  had 
written  to  an  Englifh  gentleman,  recommending  to  h'j 
care  a  friend  who  at  that  time  was  a  captive  in  Eng- 
land. This  letter  contained  no  improper  information 
in  matters  of  ftate,  and  no  fufpicion  of  any  crime  againft 
Melvil  could  be  inferred  from  it.  Yet  the  regent  brought 
him  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of  high  treafon  ;  and,  fir 
an  aft  of  humanity  and  friendlhip,  he  was  condemned 
to  lofe  his  head.  The  eftate  of  Melvil,  forfeited  to  his 
family,  was  given  to  David  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  re- 
gCRt.  5t: 

Amidll  the  pleafures  and  amufements  of  the  French  Schemi 
court,  the  queen-dowager  was  not  inattentive  to  the  yle<»''een~ 
fcheme  of  ambi.tion  which  flie  had  projected.  The  earls  obtain  the 
of  Huntley  and  Sutherland,  Marifchal  and  Caifilis,  with  regency. 
the  lord  Maxwell,  and  other  perfons  of  eminence  who 
had  accompanied  her  to  France,  were  gained  over  to  her 
intereft6.  Robert  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  David  Panter 
bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  Gavin  Hamilton  commendator  of 
Kilwinning,  being  alio  at  this  time  in  that  kingdom, 
and  having  the  greateft  weight  with  the  regent,  were 
treated  with  a  molt  punftilious  refpeft.  Henry  decla- 
red to  them  his  earneft  wilh  that  the  queen-dowager 
might  attain  the  government  of  Scotland.  In  cafe  the 
regent  fhould  confent  to  this  meafure,  he  exprefled  a 
firm  intention  that  no  detriment  mould  happen  to  his 
confequence  and  affaiis  ;  and  he  defired  them  to  inform 
him,  that  he  had  already  confirmed  his  title  of  duke  of 
Chatelberault,  had  advanced  his  fon  to  be  captain  of  thi 
Scots  gendarmes  in  Fiance,  and  was  ready  to  tender 
other  marks  cf  favour  to  his  family  and  relations.  Up- 
on this  bulinefs,  and  with  this  melfage,  Mr  Carnegie  was 
difpatched  to  Scotland  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
followed  by  the  bi'hop  of  Rofs.  '1  he  bifhop  being  a 
man  of  eloquence  and  authority,  obtained,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  a  promiie  from  the  regent  to  refign  his 
high  office  ;  and  for  this  fervice  he  received,  as  a  recom-  f 

penfe,  an  abbey  in  Poitou.  gt» 

The  queen-dowager,  full  c?f  hopes,  now  prepared  to  She  return* 
return  to  Scotland,  and  in  her  way  thither  made  ufe  of  J°  3c"t- 
a  fafe-conduft-obtained  from  Edwaid  VI.  by  the  king  ' 
of  Fiance.  The  Englifh  monarch,  however,  had  not 
yet  forgot  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and  did 
not  fail  to  urge  his  fuperiority  of  claim  to  her  over  the 
dauphin.  The  queen-dowager  did  not  ferioufly  enter 
upon  the  bufinefs  ;  only  in  general  terms  complained  of 
the  hoftilities  committed  by  the  Englifh  ;  and  two  days 
after  this  converfation,  (he  proceeded  towards  Scotland, 
where  fhe  was  conducted  by  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  lord 
Hume,  and  fome  other  noblemen,  to  Edinburgh,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  She  had  not  long  been 
returned  to  the  capital,  when  the  bad  conduft  of  the 
rtgent  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  in- 
fluence and  addrefs  to  the  advantage  of  her  projeft. 
The  regent  having  propofed  a  judicial  circuit  through 
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the  kingdom,  under  pretence  of  repreffing  crimes  and 
diforders,  moleftcd  the  people  hy  plunder  and  rapine. 
Great  fines  were  levied  for  offences  pretended  an  well  as 
real ;  and  the  Protectants  in  particular  feemed  to  be  the 
objtds  of  his  difpleafure  and  feverity.  In  his  progrefs 
he  was  accompanied  hy  the  queen-dowager  ;  and  as  fhe 
affected  to  behave  in  a  manner  directly  oppofite,  the 
mo'.t  difagreeable  comparifons  were  made  between  her 
and  the  regent.  The  Infhop  of  Rofs,  to  whom  he  had 
promifed  to  rcfign  his  office,  did  not  fail  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  engagements  ;  but  he  had  now  altered  his 
mind,  and  wilhed  ftill  to  continue  in  power.  His  reso- 
lution, however,  failed  him  on  the  fiift  intimation  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  errors  of  his  administra- 
tion. An  agreement  with  the  queen-dowager  then  took 
place  ;  and  it  was  ftioulated,  that  he  mould  fucceed  to 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  the  queen  without  iffue  ; 
that  his  fon  fhould  enjoy  the  command  of  the  gen- 
darmes ;  that  no  inquiry  flio'.'.ld  be  made  into  his  expen- 
diture of  the  royal  treafures ;  that  no  (crutiny  into  his 
government  fhould  take  place  ;  and  that  he  fhould  en- 
joy in  the  mod  ample  manner  his  duchy  and  his  pen- 
(ion.  Thefe  articles  were  ratified  at  an  affembly  of  par- 
liament,  and  the  queen-dowager  was  formally  invelted 
with  the  regency. 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  new  regent,  though  fhe  had 
viih  great  difficulty  attained  the  fummit  of  her  withes, 
teemed  to  be  much  lels  verfant  in  the  aits  of  govem- 
*ment  than  of  intrigue.  She  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  her 
new  office  when  fhe  rendered  herfelf  unpopular  in  two 
refpects  ;  one  was  by  her  too  great  attachment  to  France, 
and  the  other  by  her  perfecution  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. She  wa6  entirely  guided  by  the  councils  of  her 
brothers  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine ;  and  paid  by  far  too  much  attention  to  M.  d'Oy- 
fel  the  French  an.baffador,  whom  they  recommended  to 
hei  as  an  able  and  faithful  minifter.  Several  high  of- 
ficts  wire  filled  with  Frenchmen,  which  excited  in  the 
h'ghcll  degree  the  refentment  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  ; 
and  the  commonalty  were  inftamly  prejudiced  againft 
her  by  the  partiality  fhe  lhowed  to  the  Papifts.  At 
firll,  however,  (he  enacted  many  falutary  laws  ;  and 
while  fhe  made  a  piogrefs  herfelf  through  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  to  hold  judiciary  courts, 
Ik  endeavoured  to  introduce  order  and  law  into  the 
weltern  counties  and  ides  ;  flrft  by  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley, and  afterwards  by  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole, 
to  whom  fhe  granted  commiffions  tor  this  purpofe  with 
effectual  powers  In  another  improvement,  which  the 
queen  regent  attempted  by  the  advice  ot  her  French 
council,  fhe  found  herfelf  oppofed  by  her  own  people. 
It  was  propoied  thai 'the  po:Vffions  of  every  proprietor 
of  land  in  the  kingdom  fhould  be  valued  and  entered  in- 
to regifters  ;  and  that  a  proportional  payment  fhould  be 
made  by  each.  1  he  application  of  this  fund  was  to 
maintain  a  regular  and  (landing  body  ot  foldiers.  This 
guard  or  army,  it  was  urged,  being  at  all  times  in  readi- 
nefs  to  march  againtl  an  enemy,  would  protect  effectu- 
ally the  frontiers  ;  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
necefhty  tor  the  nobles  to  be  continually  in  motion  on 
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every  rumour  o?  hoftility  or  incurfion  from  Englifh  in-  ScetlamT. 
vaders.  No  art,  however,  or  argument,  could  recom-  v  ' 
mend  thefe  meafures.  A  perpetual  tax  and  a  Handing 
army  were  conceived  to  be  the  genuine  characteriftics 
of  defpotifm.  All  ranks  of  men  conlidered  themfelves 
infulted  and  abufed  ;  and  300  tenants  of  the  crown 
affembling  at  Edinburgh,  and  giving  way  to  their  in- 
dignation, fent  their  remonftrances  to  the  queen- regent 
in  inch  itrong  and  expreflive  language,  as  induced  her 
to  abandon  the  fcheme.  Yet  tlill  the  attempt  which  the 
h?d  made  left  an  impreffion  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
They  fufpected  her  to  be  a  lecrct  enemy  to  their  go- 
vernment and  liberties  ;  and  they  were  convinced  that 
Henry  II.  was  engaging  her  in  refinements  and  arti- 
fices, that  he  might  reduce  Scotland  to  be  a  province 


of  France. 
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While  an  alarm  about  their  civil  right6  was  fpread-Jn!  n  Knnx 
ing  itlelf  among  the  people,  the  Protectants  were  rifinge: -courage* 
daily  in  their  fpirit  and  in  their  hopes.  John  Knox(p),1^  re!orn> 
whofe  courage  had  been  confirmed  by  misfortunes,  and 
whofe  talents  had  improved  by  exercife,  was  at  this  time 
making  a  progrefs  through  Scotland.  The  characterif- 
tic  peculiarities  of  Popery  were  the  favourite  topics  of 
his  declamation  and  cenfure.  He  treated  the  mafs,  in 
particular,  with  the  moil  fovereign  contempt,  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  a  remnant  of  idolatry.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  afforded  him  countenance  and  protection. 
They  invited  him  to  preach  at  their  houfes,  and  they 
paitopk  with  him  in  the  ordinances  of  religion  after  the 
reformed  method.  Religious  focieties  and  affemblies 
were  held  publicly,  in  defiance  ol  the  Papifts  ;  and  ce- 
lebrated preachers  were  courted  with  affiduity  and  biibes 
to  refide  and  officiate  in  particular  diftricts  and  towns. 
The  clergy  cited  him  to  appear  before  them  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  church  ot  the  Black-fiiars.  On  the  ap- 
pointed ciay  he  prefentcd  hirnfelf,  with  a  numerous  at- 
tendance of  gentlemen,  who  were  determined  to  exert 
themfelves  in  his  behalf.  'I  he  prietthood  did  not  choofe 
to  proceed  in  his  profecution  ;  and  Knox,  encoura- 
ged by  this  fymptom  of  their  fear,  took  the  refolution 
to  explain  and  inculcate  his  doctrines  repeatedly  and 
openly  in  the  capital  city  of  Scotland.  In  1556,  the 
earl  of  Glencairn  allured  the  earl  Marifchal  to  hear  the 
exhortations  of  this  celebrated  preacher  ;  and  they  were  Writ 
fo  much  affected  with  his  reafonings  and  rhetoric,  that  nffenfive 
they  requelted  him  to  addrefs  the  queen-regent  up-'£'tcr  to 
on  the  fubject  of  the  reformation  of  religion.  In  com-'  e  I''""" 
pliance  with  this  requeft,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  very  difa- 
greeable terms ;  and  the  earl  of  Glencairn  delivered  it 
with  his  own  hand,  in  the  expectation  that  fome  advan- 
tage might  in  this  manner  be  obtained  for  the  reformed. 
But  the  queen-regent  was  no  lefs  offended  with  the 
freedom  of  the  nobleman  than  the  preacher  ;  and,  after 
perufing  the  paper,  fhe  gave  it  to  James  Beaton  arch- 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  with  an  expreflion  of  difdain,  "  Here, 
my  lord,  is  a  pafquil." 

Amidft  thete  occupations,  John  Knox  received  an  in-Gi  Js  [Q 
vitation  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Englifh  congregation  Geneva, 
at  Geneva;  which  he  accepted.    The  clergy  called  up-and  i«  f.urnt ; 
on  him,  in  his  abfence,  to  appear  before  them,  condemn-1"  cS>&Y' 

ed 


tro 


(?)  When  he  was  fent  to  France  (fays  Dr  Stuart),   with  the  confpirators  againft  Cardinal  Beaton,   he  waS 
confined  to  the  galleys;  but  had  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  '549. 
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Scotland.   e&  him  to  death  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  him  to  be 

' '  burned  in  effigy. 
•r  _  r,  .,f  The  injurious  treatment  of  John  Knox  did  net  in  the 
lie  refo  -  lead  obflruCf.  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  Defer- 
larioa.  tions  were  made  from  Popery  in  every  town  and  village; 
and  even  many  members  of  the  church,  both  fecular 
and  regular,  were  forward  to  embrace  the  new  princi- 
ples, and  to  atone  for  their  pad  miftakes  by  the  bitter- 
ell  railleries  againft  the  corruptions  and  the  folly  of  the 
Romilh  faith.  The  priefts  were  treated  in  all  places 
with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  images,  crucifixes, 
and  relics,  which  ferved  to  roufe  the  decaying  fervours 
of  fuperftition,  were  ilolen  from  the  churches,  and  tram- 
pled under  foot.  The  bifhops  implored  the  affiftance  of 
the  queen-regent.  Citations  were  given  to  the  preach- 
ers to  appear  in  their  defence.  They  obeyed ;  but 
with  fuch  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty (lie  was  permitted  to  apologife  for  her  conduct. 
James  Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  prclfing  forward  from  the 
crowd,  addreffed  himfelf  to  her  :  "  We  vow  to  God, 
that  the  devices  of  the  prelates  (hall  not  be  carried  into 
execution.  We  are  oppreffed  to  maintain  them  in  their 
idlenefs.  They  feek  to  undo  and  murder  our  preachers 
and  us ;  and  we  are  determined  to  fnbmit  no  longer  to 
this  wickednefs."  The  multitude,  applauding  his  fpeech, 
put  their  hands  to  their  daggers. 

A  trutly  meffenger  was  dilpatched  to  Geneva,  invi- 
ting John  Knox  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  in 
the  infancy  of  their  connection,  the  Proteftants  being 
apprehenfive  of  one  another,  uncertain  in  their  counftls, 
or  being  deferted  by  perfons  upon  whom  they  had  re- 
lied, it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had  adopted  this 
meafure  without  a  due  preparation  ;  and,  by  oppofite 
difpatches,  Knox  was  requeilcd  to  dtlay  his  journey  tor 
fome  time. 

To  this  7.ealous  reformer  their  unileadinefs  was  a  mat- 
ter of  ferious  affliction  ;  and  in  the  anfwer  he  tranfmit- 
ted  to  their  letters,  he  rebuked  them  with  feverity  :  but 
amidil  this  corrc&ion,   he  intreated  them  not  to  faint 
under  their  purpofes,   from  apprehenfions  of  danger, 
which,  he  faid,  was  to  fcparate  themfelves  from  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  and  to  provoke  his  vengeance.     To  par- 
ticular perfons  he  wrote  pther  addrefics  ;  and  to  all  of 
The  firil      them  the  greateft  attention  was  paid.     In   1557,  a  for- 
covenant.     mal  bond  of  agreement,  which  obtained  the  appellation 
of  thefirfl  covenant,  was  entered  into,  and  all  the  more 
eminent  perfons  who  favoured  the  reformation  were  in- 
vited to  fubferibe  it.     The  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn, 
and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Lorn,  and  John  Erfkine  of 
Dun,  led  the  way,  by  giving  it  the  fanction  of  their 
names.     All  the  fubferibers  to  this  deed,  renouncing 
the  fuperftitions  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
promifed  to  apply  continually  their  whole  power  and 
wealth,  and  even  to  give  up  their  lives,  to  forward  aud 
eftablifh  the  word  of  God.     They  diltinguifhed  the  re- 
formed, b)  calling  them  the  Congregation  of  Cbrifi  ,•  and 
by  the   opprobrious   title   of  the  Congregation  of  Satan, 
.j,         they  peculiarized  the  favourers  of  Popery. 
Ji>hn  Knox      After  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  had  fubferibed 
and  Calvin  the  firft  covenant,  they  addrelTed  letters  to  John  Knox, 
invited  iMo urging  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  his  return  to  Scotland  ; 
and  that  their  hopes  of  his  affiitance  might  not  be  dii- 
appointed,  they  fent  an  addrtfs  to  John  Calvin,  the  ce- 
lebrated reformer,  begging  him  to  join  his  commands  to 
their  intreaties.     The  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  who 
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perceived  the  rifing  ftorm,  was  in  a  difficult  fituation.  Scotland. 
A  powerful  combination  threatened  ruin  to  the  church;  — /~" ""* 
and  he  had  feparated  himfelf  trom  the  politics  of  the 
queen-regent.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics  point- 
ed out  (bong  meafures  to  him  ;  and  his  difpofitions 
were  pacific.  The  clergy  were  offended  with  his  re- 
mifTncfs  and  neglect,  of  duty.  The  reformers  detefted 
his  loofenefs  of  principles,  and  were  (hocked  with  the 
diiTolute  depravity  of  his  life  and  converfation.  He  re- 
folved  to  try  the  force  of  addrefs,  and  did  not  fucceed. 
He  then  refolvcd  to  be  fevere,  and  was  ftill  more  unfuc- 
cefsful. 

The  earl  of  Argyle  was  the  mod  powerful  of  the  re- The  arch, 
formed  leaders.     To  allure  him   from  his  party,  the  Wlhop  of 
archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's  employed  the  agency  of  SirSt  A1" 
David  Hamilton.      But  the  kindnefs  he  affefted,  and^^j*  "* 
the  advices  he  bellowed,  were  no  compliment  to  theun-  vam  to  U. 
derftanding  of  this  nobleman  ;  and  his  threats  were  re-  'u«  the 
garded  with  fcorn.     The  reformers,  inllead  of  loiing"^1  of  Ar" 
their  courage,   felt  a  fent'ment   of  exultation   and  tri-8y  e" 
umph  ;  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  happening  to  die  about 
this  time,   he  not  only  maintained  the  new  doctrines  in 
his  laft  moments,  but  intreated  his  fon  to  feek  for  ho- 
nour in  promoting  the  public   preaching  of  the  gofpel 
and  Jtfus  Chrilt,  and   in   the  utter  ruin  of  fuperftition 
and  idolatry. 

It  was  determined  by  the  archbilhop  and  the  prelates, 

that  tin's  difappointment  (hould  be  fucceeded  by  furious     5,j 

perfeeution  of  the  reformed.   Walter  Mill,  a  priell,  had  Walter 

neglected  to  officiate  at  the  altar  ;  and  having  been  long  Nli  >  exe- 

under  the  fufpicion  of  herefy,   was  carried  to  St  Au-cuted  on  . 
1         ,  ...     •    .  t  1  r    ,    ,  ,     account  of 

drew  s,   committed  to   pnlon,  and   accufed  before  therci,gion. 

archbilhop  and  his  fuffragans.  He  was  in  an  extreme 
old  age  ;  and  he  had  llruggled  all  his  life  with  poverty, 
He  lunk  not,  however,  under  ti«e  hardnefs  of  his  fate. 
To  the  articles  of  his  accufation  he  replied  with  fignal 
recolle&ion  and  fortitude.  The  lirmnefs  of  his  mind, 
in  the  emaciated  Hate  of  his  body,  excited  admiration. 
The  infults  of  his  enemies,  and  their  contempt,  ferved 
to  difcover  his  fuperiority  over  them.  When  the  cler- 
gy  declared  him  a  heretic,  no  temporal  judge  could  be 
found  to  condemn  him  to  the  fire.  He  was  refpited  to 
another  day  ;  and  fo  great  fympathy  prevailed  for  his 
misfortunes,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  allure  one  of  the 
archbifhop's  domeflics  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  civil 
power,  and  to  pronounce  the  lentence  of  condemnation. 
When  brought  to  the  (lake,  the  refolution  of  this  fuf- 
ferer  did  not  forfake  him.  Pie  praifed  God,  that  he 
had  been  called  to  feal  up  the  truth  with  his  life  ;  and 
he  conjured  the  people,  as  they  would  efcape  eternal 
death,  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  errors  and  the  arti- 
fices ol  monks  and  priefts,  abbots  and  bifhops.  sa6- 

The  barbarity  of  this  execution  affected  the  refor-TI.e  Pro- 
mers  with  inexpreffible  horror.     Subscriptions  tor  mu-e  ''a  ts  rf- 
tual  defence  were  taken.     The  leaders  of  the  refonr.a-^'^'^^ 
tion,  difperiing  their  emiffaries  to  every  quarter,  encou-ights. 
raged    the  vehemence   of  the  multitude.      The  cove- 
nant to  eftablifh  a  new  form  of  religion  extended  far 
and  wide.     The  (harp  point  of  the  fword,  not  the  calm 
exertions  of  inquiry,  was  to  decide  the  dilputes  of  theo- 
logy. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  were  apprifed 
of  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  people,  and  coniidcred  the 
great  number  of  fubl'criptions  which  had  been  collected 
in  the  different  counties  ol'  the  kingdom,  they  aiTembled 
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to  deliberate  concerning  the  fleps  to  be  pnrfued.  It 
was  refolved,  accordingly,  that  a  public  and  common 
fupplication  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Proteftant's  (tumid 
be  prefented  to  the  queen-regent  ;  which,  after  com- 
plaining of  the  injuries  they  had  fuft'ered,  Ihould  require 
her  to  beftow  upon  them  her  fupport  and  alliltance,  and 
urije  her  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  a  reformation.  To 
explain  their  full  meaning,  a  fchedule,  containing  parti- 
cular demands,  was  at  the  fame  time  to  be  prefented 
to  her  fcrutiny.  To  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder 
they  committed  the  important  charge  of  their  manitefto 
and  articles  of  reformation  ;  and  in  appointing  him  to 
this  commifiior;,  they  confulted  the  refpeA  which  was 
due  both  to  the  government  and  to  themfelves.  His 
character  was  in  the  highetl  eftimation.  His  fervices  to 
his  country  were  numerous ;  his  integrity  and  honour 
were  fuperior  to  all  fufpicion  ;  and  his  age  and  experi- 
ence gave  him  authority  and  reverence. 

The  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Protellants  was 
expreffed  in  ftrong  but  refpe&ful  terms.  They  told 
the  queen-regent,  that  though  they  hid  been  provokeJ 
by  great  injuries,  they  had  yet,  during  a  long  period, 
abftained  from  afTembling  themfelves,  and  from  making 
known  to  her  their  complaints.  Banifhment,  confilca- 
tion  of  goods,  and  death  in  its  moft  cruel  (hape,  were 
evils  with  which  the  reformed  had  been  afflicted;  and 
they  were  (till  expofed  to  thefe  dreadful  calamities. 
Compelled  by  their  fufferings,  they  prefumsd  to  afk  a 
remedy  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates  and  the  eitate 
ecclefiaftical.  They  had  ufurped  an  unlimited  domina- 
tion over  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  they  command- 
ed, though  without  any  fan&ion  from  the  word  of  God, 
mult  be  obeyed.  Whatever  they  prohibited,  tho'  from 
their  own  authority  only,  it  was  neceffary  to  avoid.  All 
arguments  and  remonilrances  were  equally  fruitlefs  and 
vain.  The  fire,  the  faggot,  and  the  fword,  were  the 
weapons  with  which  the  church  enforced  and  vindica- 
ted her  mandates.  By  thefe,  of  late  years,  many  of 
their  brethren  had  fallen  ;  and  upon  this  account  they 
were  troubled  and  wounded  in  their  confeiences.  For 
conceiving  themfelves  to  be  a  part  of  that  power  which 
God  had  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom,  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  defended  them,  or  to  have  concurred  with  them 
in  an  open  avowal  of  thtir  common  religion.  They 
now  take  the  opportunity  to  make  this  avowal.  They 
bieak  a  filence  which  may  be  mifinterpreted  into  a  juf- 
tification  of  the  cruelties  of  their  enemies.  And  dif- 
<!aining  all  farther  diffimulation  in  matters  which  con- 
cern the  glory  of  God,  their  prefent  happinefs,  and 
their  future  falvation,  they  demand,  that  the  original 
purity  of  the  Chriftian  religion  fhall  be  reftored,  and 
ttiat  the  government  fhall  be  io  improved,  as  to  afford 
to  them  a  fecurity  in  their  perfons,  their  opinions,  and 
their  property. 

With  this  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Protellants, 
Sir  James  Sandilands  prefented  their  fchedule  of  de- 
mands, or  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  reformation. 
They  were  in  the  fpirit  of  their  fupplication,  and  of  the 
following  tenor, 
f  I.  It  (hall  be  lawful  to  the  reformed  to  perufe  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  to  employ  alfo 
their  native  language  in  prayer  publicly  and  in  private. 

II.  It  (hall  be  permitted  to  any  perfon  qualified  by 
knowledge,  to  interpret  and  explain  the  difficult  paf- 
£iges  in  the  Scriptures. 


III.  The  election  of  minifters  fhall  take  place  accord-   Scotland. 

ing  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  thofc  who  v     "^ 

elect  (hall  inquire  diligently  into  the  lives  and  doctrines 

of  the  perfons  whom  they  admit  to  the  clerical  office. 

IV.  The  holy  facrament  of  baptifin  (hall  be  celebra- 
ted in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  its  inltitution  and  nature 
may  be  the  mure  generally  underftood. 

V.  The  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  (hall 
likewifc  be  adminiftered  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  an  1  in 
this  communion,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  bap« 
tifm,  a  becoming  refpeft  fhall  be  paid  to  the  plain  in- 
Hit utioii  of  Chriil  Jefus. 

VI.  The  wicked  and  licentious  lives  of  the  bifhops 
and  eftate  ecclefiaftical  (hall  be  reformed  ;  and  it  they 
discharge  not  the  duties  of  true  and  faithful  pallors, 
they  lhall  be  compelled  to  deillt  from  their  miniltry  and 
functions.  -  „ 

The  queen-regent  now  found  it  neceffary  to  flatter  The  Prowl 
the  Protellants.     She  affured  them  by  Sir  James  San-tant-  flj[- 
dilands,  their  orator  or  commiffioner,  that  every  thing 'f       by 
they   could   legally  defire   fhould  be  granted  to  them  ;  regent. 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  tlley  might,  without  mo- 
ltltation,  employ  the  vulgar  tongue  in  their  prayers  and 
religious   exercifes.     But,   upon  the   pretence  that  no 
encouragement  might  be  given  to  tumults  and  riot,  (he 
rcquefted  that  they  would  hold  no  public  affemblies  in 
Edinburgh  or  Leith.  The  Congregation,  for  this  name 
was  now  affumed  by  the  Proteltants,  were  tranfported 
with  thefe  tender  proofs  of  her  regard  ;  and  while  they 
fought  to  advance  (till  higher  in  her  eftecm  by  the  in- 
offenfive  quietnefs  of  their  carriage,  they  were  encou- 
raged in  the  undertaking  they  had  begun,  and  anxious 
to  accompliih  the  work  of  the  reformation. 

Nor  to  the  clergy,  who  at  this  time  were  holding  a 
provincial  council  at  Edinburgh,  did  the  Congregation 
fcruple  to  communicate  the  articles  of  the  intended  re- 
formation.     The  clergy  received  their  demands  witli  a 
ilorm  or  rage,  which  died  away  in  an  innocent  debility.      530 
Upon   recovering   from  their  paffions,  they  offered  to  They  offer 
fubmit  the  controverfy  between  them  and  the  reformed t0. 'ilfPu'= 
to  a  public  difputation.     The  Congregation   did   not^n  -J.e 
refufe  this  mode  of  trial  ;  and  defired,  as  their  only  con- clergy, 
ditions,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  confidered  as  .the 
ftandards  of  orthodoxy  and  truth,  and  that  thofe  of 
their  brethren  who  were  in  exile  and  under  perfecution 
might   be   permitted   to   affift  them.     Thefe   requefts, 
though  reafonable  in  a  high  degree,  were  not  complied 
with  ;  and  the  church  would  allow  no  rule  of  right  but 
the  canon  law  and  its  own  councils.     Terms  of  recon. 
ciliation  were  then  offered  on  the  part  of  the  eftate  ec- 
clefiaftical.    It  held  out  to  the  Proteltants  the  liberty 
of  praying  and  adminiftering  the  facraments  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,   if  they  would  pay  reverence  to  the  mafs, 
acknowledge  purgatory,  invoke  the  faints,  and  admit 
of  petitions  for  the  dead.     To  conditions  fo  ineffectual 
and  abfurd  the  Congregation  did  nut  deign  to  return 
any  anfwer. 

The  meeting  of  the  parliament  approached.  The 
parties  in  contention  were  agitated  with  anxieties,  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  hopes.  An  expectation  of  a  firm  and 
open  afliftance  from  the  queen-regent  gave  courage  to 
the  reformed  ;  and,  from  the  parliamentary  influence  of 
their  friends  in  the  greater  and  the  leffer  baronage,  they 
expected  the  moft  important  fervices.  They  drew  up 
with  eagerntf*  the  articles  which  they  wiflied  to  be 
1  paffed 
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parted  Into  a  law  j  and  as  the  fpirit  and  fenfe  of  their 
tranfa&ions  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  completed  man- 
ner from  the  papers  which  were  framed  by  themfelve3, 
it  is  proper  to  attend  to  them  with  a  punctilious  exact- 
nefs.     Their  petitions  were  few  and  explicit. 

I.  They  could  not,  in  confequence  or  principles  which 
they  had  tmbracecWrom  a  conviftion  of  their  truth,  par- 
ticipate in  the  Romifh  religion.  It  was  therefore  their 
defire,  that  all  the  afts  of  parliament,  giving  authority 
to  the  church  to  proceed  againd  them  as  heretics,  mould 
be  abrogated;  or,  at  leaft,  that  their  power  dould  be 
fufpended  till  the  difputes  which  had  arifen  were  deter- 
mined and  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

II.  They  did  not  mean  that  all  men  fhould  be  at  li- 
berty to  profefs  what  religion  they  pleafed,  without 
the  controul  of  authority.  They  contented  that  all  tranf- 
greflbrs  in  matters  of  faith  fhould  be  carried  before  the 
temporal  judge.  But  it  was  their  wilh  that  the  clergy 
fhould  have  only  the  power  to  accufe  ;  and  they  thought 
it  conformable  to  juftice,  that  a  copy  of  the  criminal 
charge  fhould  be  lodged  with  the  party  upon  trial,  and 
that  a  competent  time  fhould  be  allowed  him  to  defend 
himfelf. 

III.  They  infilled,  that  every  defence  confident  with 
law  fhould  be  permitted  to  the  paity  accufed  ;  and  that 
objections  to  witneffes,  founded  in  truth  and  reafon, 
fhould  operate  to  his  favour. 

IV.  They  defired  that  the  party  accufed  fhould  have 
permiffion  to  interpret  and  explain  his  own  opinions  ; 
and  that  his  declaration  (hould  carry  a  greater  evidence 
than  the  depofition  of  any  witnefs  :  as  no  perfon  ought 
to  be  punifhed  for  religion,  who  is  not  obdinate  in  a 
wicked  or  damnable  tenet. 

V.  In  fine,  they  urged,  that  no  Protedant  fhould  be 
condemned  for  herefy,  without  being  convitfed,  by  the 
word  of  God,  of  the  want  of  that  faith  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  falvation. 

The  Congregation  prefented  thefe  articles  to  the 
queen-regent;  expeding  that  fhe  would  not  only  pro- 
pofe  them  to  the  three  edates  affembled  in  parliament, 
but  employ  all  her  influence  to  recommend  them. 
But  finding  thcmfclves  dilappointcd,  they  began  to  fuf- 
peft  her  fincerity  ;  and  they  were  fenfible  that  their  pe- 
titions, though  they  fhould  be  carried  in  parliament, 
could  not  pals  into  a  law  without  her  confent.  They 
therefore  abdained  from  presenting  them  ;  but  as  their 
complaints  and  delires  were  fully  known  in  parliament, 
they  ordered  a  folemn  declaration  to  be  read  there  in 
their  behalf,  and  demanded  that  it  fhould  be  inferted  in 
the  records  of  the  nation.  In  this  declaration,  after  ex- 
preffing  their  regret  for  having  been  difappointed  in 
their  fcheme  of  reformation,  they  proteded,  that  no 
blnme  fhould  be  imputed  to  them  for  continuing  in  their 
religion,  which  they  believed  to  be  founded  in  the  word 
of  God  ;  that  no  danger  of  life,  and  r.»  political  pains, 
fhould  be  incurred  by  them,  for  dilregarding  datutes 
which  fupport  idolatry,  and  for  violating  rites  which 
are  of  human  inveution  ;  and  that,  if  infurre&ions  and 
tumults  fhould  didurb  the  realm,  from  the  diverfity  of  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  if  abufes  fhould  be  corrected  by 
violence,  all  the  guilt,  diforder,  and  inconvenience  thence 
arifiug,  indead  of  being  applied  to  them,  fhould  be  afcri- 
bed  to  thofe  folely  who  had  refufed  a  timely  redreis  of 
■wrongs,  and  who  had  defpifed  petitions  prefented  with 
the  humility  of  faithful  fubjeds,  and  for  the  puvpofes  of 
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edablifhing  the  commandments  of  God,  and  a  mod  juft   Scotland, 
and  falutary  reformation.  *       f 

The  three  edates  received  this  formidable  proted  with 
attention  and  refpeft  ;  but  the  intention  of  inferring  it  in 
the  national  records  was  abandoned  by  the  Congrega- 
tion, upon  a  formal  promife  from  the  queen-regent,  that 
all  the  matters  in  controverfy  fhould  fpeedily  be  brought 
by  her  to  a  fortunate  ifTue. 

While  the  Proteltants  were  thus  making  the  mod  vi- 
gorous exertions  in  behalf  of  the'r  fpiritual  liberties,  the 
queen-regent,  in  order  to  edablilh   herfelf  the  more  ef- 
fectually, ufed  every  effort  to  promote  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  with   the   dauphin  of  France.      In  1557, 
commiffioners  were  appointed  to  negociate  this  marri- 
age ;  but  while  thefe  negociations  were  going  on,  the      513 
court  of  France  acled  in  the  mod  perfidious  manner.  P"  ,   l?nV 
At  the  age  of  I  ?,  after  folemnly  ratifying  the  indepen-  thecr,urt  ca- 
dency of  Scotland,  and  the  fucceffion  ol  the  crown  in  trance, 
the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  queen  Mary  was  influenced  by 
the  king  and  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  figu 
privately  three  extraordinary  deeds  or  indruments.     By 
the  rird  fhe  conveyed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  heirs,,  in  the  defauk  of  children 
of  her  own  body.     By  the  fecond  fhe  affigned  him,  if 
fhe  fhould  die  without  children,   the  poffeflion  of  Scot- 
land, till  he   fhould  receive  a  million  of  pieces  of  gold, 
or   be   amply   recompenfed  for  the  fums  expended  by 
him   in   the   education  of  the  queen    of   Scotland  in 
France.      By  the  third  fhe  confirmed  both  thefe  grants 
in  an  exprefs  declaration,   that  they  contained  the  puie 
and  genuine  fentiments  of  her  mind  ;  and  that  any  pa- 
peis  which   might   be   obtained,   either  before  or  after 
her  marriage,   by   means  of  the   Scottifh   parliament,      ,, 
fhould  be  invalid,  and  ot  no  force  nor  efficacy.    On  the  Marriage 
24th  of  April,  the  nuptials  were   celebrated;   and  the  °r  the 
dauphin,  Francis,  was  allowed  to  affume  the  title  of  king1uec"    . 
of  Scotland.     The  French  court  demanded  for  him  thetj,e  dau' 
crown   and  other  enlians  of  royalty  belonging  to  Scot- phin  of 
land;   but   the  commiffioners  had   no  power  to  comply  France.- 
with   their  requed.     It  was  then  defired,  that  when 
they  returned  home,  they  fhould  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  procure  the  crown-matrimonial  of  Scotland  for  the 
dauphin.      This  alfo  was  refufed  ;   the  court  of  France 
was  difgufted  ;   and   four  of  the  commiffioners  died,  it 
was  fuppofed   of  poifon,  given  them  by  the  princes  of 
Lorraine.     This  fubjetf.,  however,  was  preffed,  on  the 
return   of  the  furviving  commiffioners,  by  the  king  of 
France  himfelf,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  queen- 
regent.     The  Protedants  alfo  joined  their  interelt,  ho-  - 
ping  by  that  means  to  gain  over  the  queen  and  queen- 
regent  to  their  party  ;  fo  that  an  acft  of  parliament  was      StS' 


at  length   paffed,  by  which  the  crown-matrimonial  was  \*e  obtinw 
given  to  the  dauphin   during  the  time  of  his  marriage  ut    c 
with  queen  Mary  ;  but  without  any  prejudice  to  the  li-iaml,  but 
berties  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  or  to  ui.der  cer- 
the   order  of  fucceffion.     With  fo  many  redraints,   itc"n  rel'1;> 
i3  difficult  to  fee  the   advantages  which   could  accrue"0 
from  this  gift  fo  earneftly  fought  after  ;  .and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  ufurpations  of  France  in  cenfeauence 
ot  it,  would  have  been  productive  of  many  didurbances; 
but   thefe   were  prevented  by  the  death  of  Francis  in 
December  1560. 

But  before  this  event  took  place,  Scotland  was,  by 
the  intrigues  ot  France,  involved  in  contufion  on  ano- 
ther account.    After  the  death  of  Mary  queen  of  E:;_  - 
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Sco'hml.  lanil,   and   daughter  to   Henry  VIII.   the  princes  of 

f~~  Guife  infilled  on   the  claim  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to 

The  queen  tnc  crown  °f  England,  in   preference  to  that  of  Eliv.a- 

of  Scots       beth,  whom   they   looked  upon  as  illegitimate.      This 

claims  the   claim  was  fuppotted  by  the  king  of  France,  who  pre- 

""7,f     vailed  with  the   queen  of  Scots  herfelf  to  affume  the 

"g  *n  '     title  of  queen  of  England,   and  to  (lamp  money  under 

that  character.     The  arms  of  England  were  qii  irtered 

with  thole  of  France  and   Scotland  ;    and  employed  as 

537        ornaments  for  the   plate  and   furniture  of  Mary  and 

Vv'iiich 'ays  the  dauphin.     Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ir- 

*!"  foVnda*reconcfleable  quarrel  between  Elisabeth  and  Mary; 
tjon  ot  a  ,  .  .       .  ^  ■  r  r    .,        , 

quarrol  ar>d  lo  tm»,  in  »ome  naeafure,  are  we  to  alcribe  the  m- 
v.'ith  iliza.veteracy  with  which  the  former  perfecuted  the  unhap- 
bcth.  py  queen  of  Scotland,  at  every  time  me  had  it  in  her 

power. 

But  while  they  imprudently  excited  a  quarrel  with 
England,  they  yet   more  imprudently   quarrelled   alfo 
with  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.      As  Eli- 
zabeth profefl'ed  the   Proteilant   religion,  it  was  eafily 
forefeen,  that  the  Congregation,  or  body  of  the  reform- 
^         ed  in  Scotland,  would  never  confent  to  aft  againlt  her 
Scheme  to  in  favour  of  a  Popifh  power  ;  and  as  they  could  not 
d:rtroy  all   De  gained,  it  was  refolved  to  deftroy  them   at   once, 
of'he'l'r"  by  Plltt'ng  to  death  all  their   leaders.      The  queen  re- 
ttflant  par.  gen*  gave  intimation  of  her  defign  to  re-eftablifh  Pope- 
ty  in  Scot-  ry,  by  proclaiming  a  folemn  observance  of  Eafter,  re- 
lauil.  ceiving  the  facrament  according  to  the  Romilh  commu- 

nion, herfelf,  and  commanding  all  her  houlchold  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  fame  manner.  She  next  expreffed  her- 
felf in  a  contemptuous  manner  againlt  the  reformed,  af- 
firmed that  they  had  infulted  the  royal  dignity,  and  de- 
clared her  intention  of  reftoring  it  to  its  ancient  luflre. 
The  preachers  of  the  Congregation  were  next  cited  to 
appear  at  Stilling,  to  anfwer  the  charges  which  might 
be  brought  againft  them.  Alexander  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon,  were  depu- 
ted to  admonifh  her  not  to  perfecute  the  preachers,  unlefs 
they  had  been  obnoxious  by  circulating  erroneous  doc- 
trines, or  difturbing  the  peace  of  government.  The 
queen-regent  in  a  pafTion  told  them,  that  the  preachers 
fhould  all  be  banifhed  Scotland,  though  their  doctrines 
were  as  found  as  thole  of  St  Paul.  The  deputies  ur- 
ged her  former  kind  behaviour  and  prornifes  ;  b<t  the 
queen-regent  anfwered,  that  "  the  prornifes  of  princes 
ought  not  to  be  exacted  with  rigour,  and  that  they 
were  binding  only  when  fubfeivient  to  their  convenien- 
cy  and  pleafure."  To  this  they  replied,  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  they  could  not  look  upon  her  as  their  fovereign,  and 
mull  renounce  their  allegiance  as  fubjefts. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  queen-regent  recei- 
'?suaf ajnrft  ved  the  news  that  the  refoimation  was  eftablifhed  in 
Perth.  Lord  Ruthven  the  provoft  of  the  city  was 
fummoned  to  anfwer  for  this  innovation  ;  but  his  replv 
was,  that  he  had  no  dominion  over  the  minds  and  con- 
fciences  of  men.  The  provoft  of  Dundee,  being  or- 
dered to  apprehend  an  eminent  preacher,  named  Paul 
Methven,  lent  him  intelligence  of  the  order,  that  he 
might  provide  for  his  fafety.  The  proclamation  for 
obferving  Eafter  wac  everywhere  defpifed  and  ncgleft- 
e  1,  and  people  exclaimed  againft  the  mafs  as  an  idol. 
New  citations,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  given  to 
the  preachers  to  appear  at  Stirling.  They  obeyed  the 
midahle  by  fummons  ;  but  attended  by  fuch  multitudes,,  that  the 
their  oum.  <jUeer.-iegect.  dreading  their  power,  though  they  were 
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without  arms,  intreated  Mr  Erfkine  of  Dun,  whom  Scotland, 
they  had  fent  before  as  a  deputy,  to  flop  their  march  ;  ■"" ""v*~ 
amiring  him  that  all  proceedings  againft  the  preachers 
fhould  be  flopped.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  multi- 
tude dilmiffed  ;  yet,  when  the  day  came  on  which  the 
preachers  mould  have  appeared,  the  queen-regent,  with 
unparalleled  folly  as  well  as  treachery,  caufed  them  to 
be  declared  traitors,  and  proclaimed  it  criminal  to  afford 
them  any  fubfiftence. 

Mr  Erfkine,  exafperated  by  this  (hameful  conduct, 
naftened  to  the  Congregation,   apologifed   for  his  con- 
duct, and  urged   them  to  proceed  to  the  lall  extremi-      ,   x 
ties.      At  this  critical   period  alio  John  Knox  returned  John  Ivioj 
from  Geneva,   and  joined  the  Congregation   at  Perth,  returns  tfl 
The  great  provocations  which  the  Protetlants  had  al^utland. 
ready  received,  joined  to  the  impetuous  paffions  of  the 
multitude,  were   now   productive   of  the  greateft  diior- 
ders.    Images  were  deftroyed,  monafteries  pulled  down, 
and  their  wealth  either  feized  by  the  mob  or  given  to 
the  poor.     The  example    of  Perth   was  followed  by 
Cupar  in  Fife  ;  and  fimilar  infurrections  being  appre- 
hended in  other  places,  the  queen-regent  determined  to 
punilh  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  in  the  moft  exemplary 
manner.      With  this  view  fhe   collected  an  army  :    but 
being  oppoled  with  a  formidable  power   by  the  Prote- 
ilant?, fhe  thought  proper  to  conclude  an  agreement.      i4. 
The  Proteltants,  however,  dreaded  her  infincerity  ;  and  Second  cot. 
therefore  entered  into  a  new  covenant  to  ftand  by  and  vf'3  '• 
defend  one  another.     'I 'heir  fears  were  not  vain.     The   .'^  er* 
cjueen-regent  violated  the  treaty  almo ft  as  foon  as  made,  miee-i-re* 
and  began  to  treat  the  ProtcfUnts  with  leverity.     Thegeuc 
earl   of  Argyle,   and   the   prior  of  St  Andrew's,  who 
about  this  time  began  Jo  take  the   title   of  lord  Jamts 
Stuart,  now  openly  headed  the   Proteilant  party,  and 
prepared  to  collect  their  whole  ftrength.     The  queen- 
regent   oppofe^   them   with   what  forces  fhe  had,  and 
which  indeed  chiefly  confided  of  her  French  auxiliaries; 
but,  being  again   afraid  of  coming  to  an  engagement, 
(he  conferred  to  a  truce   until  commiffioncrs  (hould  be 
fent  to  treat  with  the  lords  ot  an  effectual  peace.     No 
commiffioners,  however,  were   fent  on   her   part  ;   and 
the  nobles,   provoked  at  fuch  complicated  and  uncea- 
fing  treachery,  refolved   to   pufli   matters  to  the  Utmoft 
extremity.     The  firft  exploit  of  the  reformed  was  thePerh  ta 
taking  of  the   town  of  Perth,  where  the  queen-regent  ken  bv  the 
had  placed  a  French  garrifon.     The  multitude,  elated    r"td_ 
with  this  achievement,  d.ftroytd  the  palace  and  abbey 
of  Scone,  in  fpite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  their  leaders, 
even  of  John  Knox  himfelf,  to  fave  them.     The  queen- 
regent,  apprehenlive  that  the  Congregation  would  com- 
mit farther  ravages  to  the  fouthward,  refolved  to  throw 
a  garrifon  into  Stirling ;   but  the  earl  of  Argyle  and 
lord  James  Stuart  were  too   quick   for  her,  and  arri- 
ved there  the  very  day  after  the  demolition  of  the  ab- 
bey and   palace  of  Scone.     The  people,  incapable  of 
reftraint,  and  provoked  beyond  meafure  by  the  perfidi- 
ous  behaviour  of  the   Catholic   party,   demolished  all 
the   monafteries  in   the  neighbourhood,  together  with 
the  fine  abbey  of  Cambufkenneth,  fituated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Forth.      From  Stirling  they  went  to  Lin-_, 
lithgow,  where  they  committed  their  ulual  ravages  ;  af • , e 
ter  which,  they  advanced  to  Edinburgh.     The  queen  to  Dunbar, 
regent,  alarmed  at  their  approach,  fled  to  Dunbar ;  and  >n  I  the 
the  Proteltants  took  up  their  refidence  in  Edinburgh.     *70le"anH 

•  Dc"c  lire 

Haying  thus  got  poffefiioc  of  die  capital,  the  Con- malle  s ,[ 
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fregation  affumed  to  themfelves  die  ruling  power  of 
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the  kingdom,  appointed  preachers  in  all  the  churches, 
and  feized  the  mint,  with  all  the  inftruments  of  coin- 
ing. The  queen-regent,  unable  to  difpute  the  matter 
in  the  field,  publifhed  a  manifefto,  in  which  me  fet 
forth  their  feditious  behaviour,  commanding  them  to 
leave  Edinburgh  within  fix  hours,  and  enjoining  her 
fubjecls  to  avoid  their  fociety  under  the  pain  of  trea- 
fnn.  The  Congregation  having  already  loft  fomewhat 
of  their  popularity  by  their  violent  proceedings,  were 
lariry,  and  now  incapable  of  coping  with  government.  As  they 
fall  into  j^j  not  eitay;flied  themfelves  in  any  regular  body,  or 
provided  a  fund  for  their  fupport,  they  felt  their 
ftrength  decay,  and  multitudes  of  them  returned  to 
their  habitations.  Thole  who  remained  found  them- 
felves obliged  to  vindicate  their  conduct  ;  and,  in  an 
addrefs  to  the  regent,  to  difclaim  all  treafonable  inten- 
tions. Negociations  again  took  place,  which  ended  as 
ufual ;  the  queen-regent,  who  had  taken  this  opportu- 
nity of  collecting  her  forces,  marched  againft  the  Con- 
a  ^'*7  gregation  on  the  23d  of  July  1559-.  The  Proteftants 
concluded.  T"3W  f°und  themfelves  incapable  of  making  head  againft 
their  enemies  ;  and  therefore  entered  into  a  negociation, 
by  which  all  differences  were  for  the  prefent  accommo- 
dated. The  terms  of  this  treaty  were,  that  the  town 
of  Edinburgh  fliould  be  open  to  the  queen-dowager 
and  her  attendants  ;  that  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe 
and  the  mint  mould  be^ielivered  up  to  her;  that  the 
Proteftants  mould  be  fubjett  to  the  laws,  and  abftain 
from  molclling  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  exercife  of 
their  religion.  On  the  queen's  part,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Proteftants  (hould  have  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion,  and  that  no  foreign  troops  fhould  enter  the  ci- 
ty of  Edinburgh. 

Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  however,  the  reformed 
h#d  no  confidence  in  the  queen's  fincerity.  Having 
heard  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  the 
acceffion  of  Francis  II.  and  Mary  to  that  kingdom, 
they  feem  to  have  apprehended  more  danger  than  ever. 
They  now  entered  into  a  third  covenant  ;  in  which  they 
engaged  themfelves  to  refufe  attendance  to  the  queen- 
dowager,  in  cafe  of  any  meffage  or  letter ;  and  that  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  any  notice  from  her  to  any  of 
their  number,  it  (hould  be  communicated  without  re- 
ferve,  and  be  made  a  common  fubjeel  of  fcrutiny  and 
deliberation.  It  was  not  long  before  they  had  occafion 
["he  treaty  for  all  their  conftancy  and  ftrength.  The  queen-regent 
Token  by  repented  of  the  favourable  terms  (he  had  granted  the 
**  reformed  ;  and  bcin^  denied  the  favour  which  Ihe  re- 
quefted  of  faying  mafs  in  the  high-church  of  Edinburgh, 
(he  ordered  them  to  be  everywhere  difturbed  in  the  ex- 
ercife of  their  religion. 

In  this  imprudent  meafure,  the  queen-regent  was 
confirmed  by  letters  which  now  came  from  Francis  and 
Mary,  promifing  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  her  inte- 
refts.  The  envoy  who  brought  thefe  difpatches  alfo 
carried  letters  to  the  lord  James  Stuart,  now  the  prin- 
cipal leader  of  the  Proteftants,  and  natural  brother  to  the 
queen.  The  letters  were  filled  with  reproaches  and  me- 
naces, mixed  with  intreatiei  ;  and  along  with  them  the 
envoy  delivered  a  verbal  meffage,  that  the  king  his  ma- 
iler was  refolved  rather  to  expeird  all  the  treafures  of 
France  than  not  to  be  revenged  on  the  rebellious  nobles 
who  had  difturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland.  The  lord 
James  Stuart  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  thefe  mena- 
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ces.     He  returned  a  cool  and  deliberate  anfwer,  apoto-  Seotljni, 
gizing  for  the  Proteftants,  and  vindicating  them,  from         » 
the  charge  of  rebellion  ;   but  at  the  fame  time  intima- 
ting his  full  refolution  of  continuing  to  head  the  reform- 
ed as  he  had  already  done.  551 

The  letters  of  Franci*  and  Mary  were  foon  followed  French  an- 
by    1000  French  foldiers,   with    money   and    militaryx,u'!rie'ar- 
ftores  ;  and  the  commander  was  immediately  difpatched  ^i^^,  tj,e 
again  to  France,  to  folicit  the  affirtance  of  as  manyliauon.  • 
more  foldiers,  with   four  (hips  of  war,  and   100  men- 
at-arms.      But  before  he  could  fet  out,  La  BrofTe,  ano- 
ther French  commander,  arrived  with  2000  inrantry  ; 
and  that  the  Congregation  might  be  defeated  not  only 
by  arms  but  in  deputation,  the  fame  fhip  brought  three 
doftors  of  the   Sorboune,   to  (how  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  the  new  doctrines.     Thus  matters  were  pufh- 
ed  on  beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation.     The  nation 
was  univerfally  alarmed  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  French  troops,   to  which  they  faw   no  end.     The 
queen-regent  attempted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic  by   a   proclamation  :   but   their  fears  increafed  the 
more.     The  Congregation  affembled  at  Stirling,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and   foon  after 
by  his   father  the  duke  of  Chatelherault.     They  next 
deliberated  on  the  meafurcs  to  be  followed  with  the 
queen-regent  ;  and  the  refult  of  their  confultations  was, 
that  an  expoftulatory  letter  fliould  be  addreffed  to  her. 
This  was  accordingly  done  ;   but  as  the  queen  behaved 
with   her   ufual  duplicity,  the  nobles  called  the  people 
to  arms.     Mutual  manifeftos  were  now  publifhed ;  and 
both  parties  prepared  to  decide    the  conteft    by  the 
fword.      The   Congregation   having  feized   Broughty 
caftle,    marched    from    thence    to    Edinburgh.       The      55* 
queen-regent  retired  to  Leith,  which  (he  had  fortified  The  nob!e» 
and  filled  with  French  troops.     Thither  the  nobles  fent[c"d  tJl£.'r 
their   laft  meffage  to  her,  charging  her  with  a  defignt0  thec  a^ 
to  overthrow  the  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.    Theyqueen- 
requefted  her  to  command  her  Frenchmen  and  merce-  regent, 
naries  to  depart  from  Leith,  and   to  make  that  place 
open  and  patent,  not  only  ta  the  inhabitants  who  had 
been  difpoffeffed  of  their  houfes,  but  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland.     They  declared,   that  her  denial  of 
this  requeft  (hould  be  confidered  by  them  as  a  proof  of 
her  intention   to   reduce  the  kingdom  to  (lavery  ;   in 
which  cafe,  they  were  determined   to  employ  their  ut- 
moft  power  to  preferve  its  independency.     Two  days  Rec/jye  ia 
after  this  meffage,  the  queen-regent  fent  to  them  the  unfivour- 
lord  Lyon,  whom  (he  enjoined  to  tell   them,  that  fhe:itllean- 
confidered  their  demand  not  only  as  prefumptuous,  but  wer" 
as   an   encroachment  on  the  royal  authority  ;  that  it 
was  an  indignity  to  her  to  be  dictated  to  by  fubjefts ; 
that  Frenchmen  were  not  to  be  treated  as  foreigners, 
being  entitled  to  the  fame  privileges  with  Scotfmen  ; 
and   that   (he  would   neither  difband  her  troops,  nor 
command  the  town  of  Leith  to  be  made  open  and  pa- 
tent.    The  lord  Lyon  then,  in  the  name  of  the  queen- 
regent,  commanded  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  to 
depart  from  Edinburgh,  and  difperfe  themfelves,  under 
the  pain   of  high  treafon.     The  Proteftants,  irritated  rheyde- 
by  tin's  anfwer,  after  fome   deliberation   degraded  the^rade  her 
queen-regent  ;  and  to  this  purpofe  the  nobility,  barons, ,rom  her 
and  burgeffes,  all  agreed  in  fubferibirig  an  edift,  which j)ffic',ancl 
was  fent  to  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland,  and  publifh-  Ls-jth, 
ed  in  them. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  the  Congregation  was  to 
E  fun- 
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Scotland,  fummon  Leith  to  furrender  ;  but  meeting  with  defiance 
t™" v~— "  inftcad  of  fubmiffion,  it  was  refolvcd  to  take  the  town 
by  fcalade.  For  this  In  vice  ladders  were  fiamed  in 
the  church  of  St  Giles  ;  a  butinefs  which,  interrupting 
the  preachers  in  the  exerciSe  of  public  worfhip,  made 
them  prognosticate  misfortune  and  milcarriage  to  the 
Congregation.  In  the  difpleafure  ot  the  preachers,  [he 
common  people  found  a  fource  of  complaint  ;  and  the 
emilTaries  of  the  queen-dowager  acting  with  indefatigable 
PiviGons  induftry  to  divide  her  adversaries,  and  to  fpread  chagrin 
take  place  and  dillatisfaction  among  them,  dilcontent,  auimofity, 
aniongft  anfJ  terror,  came  to  prevail  to  a  great  degree.  The 
duke  of  Chatclherault  difcouraged  many  by  his  example. 
Defection  from  the  Proteftants  added  Strength  to  the 
queen-dowager.  The  moil  fecret  deliberations  of  the 
confederated  lords  were  revealed  to  her.  The  foldiery 
were  clamorous  for  pay  ;  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
procure  money  to  fatijfy  their  claims.  Attempts 
to  foothe  and  appeafe  them,  difcovering  their  confe- 
quence,  engendered  mutinies.  They  put  to  death  a 
domeflic  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  endeavoured  to 


them. 


dowager,  Served  to  augment  the  defpondenee  of  the  5tAtl»n4» 

Proteftants.  v— — ' 

Vain  of  their  prowefe,   the  French  made  a  new  fally 
from  Leith,  with  a  view   to   intercept  a  lupply  of  pro- 
visions and  flores  for  the  Congregation,     The  earl  of 
Arran  and   the   lord  James    Stuart  advanced  to  attack 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire,     But  purfuing  them 
with   too   much   heat,  a   frefh   body  of  French  troops 
made   its   appearance.      It  was  prudent  to  retreat,  but  rhe  Pro. 
difficult.     An   obitinate  refinance  was  made.      It  wasteftauu 
the  object  of  the  French  to  cut  off  the  foldieiy  of  the  "6""  d«- 
Congregation  from  Edinburgh,  and  by  thefe  means  to       c  * 
divide  the  Strength  ot  that   ftativn.      The   earl   of  Ar- 
ran and  the  lord  James  Stuart  had  occalion  for  all  thrir 
addrefs  and  courage.     Though  they  were  able,  how- 
ever, to  effect  their  efcape,  their  lofs  was  considerable, 
and  the  victory  was  manifellly  on  the  Side  of  their  ad- 
versaries. , 
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About  this  time  William  Maitland  of  Lethington,  M3'it|an(j 
fecretary  to  the  queen-dowager,  withdrew  fecretly  from  the  queen. 
Leith,   and  joined  himfclf  to  the   confederated  nobles.  dowager's 
compofe  them  to  order:  they  infulted  feveral  perfons     He  had  been  difguilcd  with  the  jealoulies  of  the  French  fec,e.t°ry» ' 
of  rank  who  difcovered  a  folicitude  to  pacify  them  ;  and     counfellors,  and  was   expofed   to  danger   from  having tj,e  prote>p 
they  even   ventured  to  declare,   that,   for  a  proper  re-     embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed.     His  reception  flams, 
waid,  they  were  ready  to  fupprefs  the  reformation,  and     was    cordial,   and  corresponded,  to  the  opinion  enter- 
to  re-eftabiilh  the  mals.  ,  tained  ol  his  wifdom  and  experience.     He  was  ffcillcd 
It   was  absolutely   neceffary  to  give  Satisfaction  to     in   butinefs,   adorned  with   literature,  and  accultomed 
The   lords  and   gentlemen  of     to  reflection.      But  as  yet  it  was  not   known,   that  his 


inndtr«tCrSthe  Proullant   Midlers 

with  queen  the  Congregation  collected  a  eoniiderable  fum  among 
Elizabeth,  them  ;  but  it  was  not  equal  to  the  prefent  exigency. 
The  avarice  of  many  taught  them  to  withhold  what 
they  could  afford,  and  the  poverty  of  others  did  not 
permit  them  to  indulge  their  generality.  It  was  re- 
iolved,  that  each  nobleman  Should  furrender  his  filver- 
plate  to  be  Struck  into  money.  By  the  addreSs,  how- 
ever, of  the  queen-dowager,  the  officers  of  the  mint 
were  bribed  to  conceal,  or  to  convey  to  a  dillauce,  the 
Stamps  and  instruments  of  coinage.  A  gloomy  deSpair 
gave  difquiet  to  the  Congregation,  and  threatened  their 
ruin.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  whoSe  ministers  the  con- 
federated lords  maintained  a  correspondence  at  this 
time,  had  frequently  promifed  them  her  affittance  ;  but 
they  could  not  now  wait  the  event  of  a  deputation  to 
the  court  of  England.  In  an  extremity  fo  preffing, 
they    therefore    applied   for  a  fum    of   money  to   Sir 


want  of  integrity  was  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of 
his  talents. 

The  aecefiion  of  this  fiatefman  to  their  patty  could 
not  confole  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  lor  the  un- 
promising  afpect   of  their   affairs.     The  two  dilcomfi- 
tures  they  had  received   funk  deeply  into  the  minds  of 
their  followers.     Thofe  who  affected  prudence,  retired 
privately  from  a  caufe  which,  they  accounted  to  be  de- 
fpcrate  ;  and  the  timorous  fled  with  precipitation.    The 
wailings  and  dillruSt  of  the  brethren  were  melancholy 
and  infectious  ;  and  by  exciting  the  ridicule  and  fcorn 
of  the  partiians  of  the  queen-dowager,  were  augment- 
ed the   more.     A   diStrefs  not  to  be  comforted  Seem- 
ed to  have  invaded  the   Proteftants  ;  and  the  aSTbciated  They  retire 
nobles  con fented  to  abandon  the  capital.     A  little  after  from  Edin- 
midnight,  they  retired  from   Edinburgh  ;  and   fo  great^'.'?.    t0 
was  the  panic  which  prevailed,  that  they  marched  to    lr     °' 
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Ralph   Sadler   and   Sir   James  Croft,   the  governors  of    Stirling  without  any  Stop  or  intermiffion. 


Berwick  ;  and  Cockbnrn  of  Oimillon,  who  was  en 
truStcd  with  this  commiffion,  obtained  from  them  an  aid 
of  4000  crowns.  Traitors,  however,  in  the  councils 
of  the  Congregation,  having  informed  the  queen-dow- 
ager of  his  etrand  and  expedition,  the  earl  of  Bothwel, 
the  queen-  by  her  order,  intercepted  him  upon  his  return,  dif- 
regent.  comfited  his  retinue,  and  made  a  prize  of  the  Engliih 
fubfidy. 

To   roufe  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  an  attack  was  pro 
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John  Knox,  who  had  accompanied  the  Congregation  j,,h:i  Kr.oxl 
to  Stirling,  anxious  to  recover  their  unanimity  and  <-ncourage» 
courage,  addreffed  them  from  t-he  pulpit.  He  repre- 'ken». 
fented  their  misfortunes  as  the  confequences  of  their 
fins  ;  and  intreating  them  to  remember  the  goodnefs 
of  their  caufe,  afTured  them  in  the  end  of  joy,  honour, 
and  victory.  His  popular  eloquence  corresponding  to 
all  their  warmclt  wilhes,  diffufed  Satisfaction  and  cheer- 
fulnefs.     They  paffed  from  defpair  to  hope.      A  coun- 
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jected  upon   Leith,  and  Some  pieces  of  artillery  were  cil  was  held,  in  which  the  confederated  nobles  deter- 

planted  againlt  it.      But  before   any  charge  could  be  mined  to  folicit,  by  a  formal  embaffy,  the  aid  oS  queen 

made,   the  French   foldiers  Sallied  out  to  give  battle  to  Elizabeth.      Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  Robert  Mel- 

the  troops  of  the  Congregation,  poSTeffed  themfelves  of  vil,  were  chofen  to   negociate   this  important  tranSac- 

their  cannon,  and  drove  them  back  to  Edinburgh.     A  tion  ;  and  they  received  the  fullefl  instructions  concern- 


report  that  the  victors  had  entered  this  city  with  the 
fugitives,  rilled  it  with  diforder  and  difmay.  The  earl 
of  Argyle  and  his  Highlanders  haftened  to  recover  the 
honour  of  the  day,  and  haraffed  the  French  in  their 
retreat.     This  petty  conflict,  while  it  elated  the  queen- 


ing the  Itate  and  difficulties  of  the  Congregation,  the 
tyrannical  defigns  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  tilt  danger 
which  threatened  England  from  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  France. 

The  queen,  of  England  having  maturely  confidered 
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Scotland  thetafe,  determined  to  aflift   the  teformers ;    whofe 
*■     '         leader's  now  difperfed  themfelves,  and  went  to  different 
£''  abeth    Parts  °^  t^le  kingdom,  'n  order  to  employ  their  activity 
determines  there   for  the   common    caufe.      The    queen-dowager, 
to  aflift  the  imagining  that  the   lords  were   fled,    conceived   great 
reformers,   hopes  of  being  able  to  crufh  the  reformed  at  once.  Her 
{anguine  hopes,  however,   were  foon   checked,  on  re- 
ceiving certain   intelligence  that  queen  Elizabeth  was 
refolved  to  give  them  afliftance.      She  now  took  the 
bell  meafures  poflible,  as  circumftances  ftood  ;  and  de- 
termined to  cmfh  her  enemies  before  they  could  receive 
5^      .any  afliftance  from  England.     Her  French  troops  took 

troop*  ""  road  to  Stirling>  anc*  wafted  in  lneir  march  all  the 
waOe  the  grounds  which  belonged  to  the  favourers  of  the  refor- 
eftates  of  mation.  After  renewing  their  depredations  at  Stir- 
the  reform- jjngi  tj,ey  paffed  the  bridge  there;  and  proceeding 
along  the  fide  of  the  river,  exercifed  their  cruelties  and 
oppreflions  in  a  diftrift  which  had  diltinguifhed  itfelf 
by  an  ardent  zeal  againft  popery.  While  the  terror 
of  their  arms  was  thus  diffusing  itfelf,  they  refolved  to 
feize  the  town  and  caftle  of  St  Andiew's,  which  they 
considered  as  an  important  military  ftation,  and  as  a 
convenient  place  of  reception  for  the  auxiliaries  they 
expected  from  France. 

But  the  lord  James  Stuart  employed  himfelf  to  in- 
terrupt their  progrefs  and  retard  their  attempts ;  and 
it  was  his  object  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  force  of 
the  Congregation  entire,  to  hazard  no  aftion  of  import- 
ance, and  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  army. 
A  fmall  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  French  at  Pet- 
ticur  ;  and  they  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Kinghorn.  The 
lord  James  Stuart,  with  500  horfe  and  100  foot,  enter- 
ed JDyfait.  With  this  inconfiderable_  ftrength  he  pro- 
pofed  to  aft  aoainft  an  army  of  4000  men.  His  ad- 
mirable (kill  in  military  affairs,  and  his  heroic  courage, 
were  eminently  difplaytd.  During  20  days  he  prevent- 
ed the  march  of  the  French  to  St  Andrew's,  intercept- 
ing their  provifions,  harafling  them  with  fkii mimes, 
and  intimidating  them  by  the  addrefs  and  the  boldnefs 
of  his  ftratagems. 

Mcnlieur  d'Oyfel,  enraged  and  afhamed  to  be  dis- 
concerted and  oppofed  by  a  body  «f  men  fo  difpropor- 
tioned  to  his  army,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour.     The 
lord  James   Stuart  was  obliged  to  retire.     Dyfart  and 
Wemyfs  were  given  to  the  French  troops  to  be  pilla- 
ged ;  and  when  d'Oyfel  was  in   full  march  to  St  An- 
drew's, he  difcovered  a  powerful  fleet  bearing  up  the 
Arrival    f  *"t*1-      *l  was   conchidcd,   that   the   fupplies  expected 
the  Englin/rom   France   "ere  arrived.     Guns  were   fired  by  his 
fleet.  foldiers,  and  their  joy  was  indulged  in  all  its  extrava- 

gance. But  this  fleet  having  taken  the  veffels  which 
contained  their  provifions,  and  the  ordnance  with 
which  they  intended  to  improve  the  fortifications  of 
the  caftle  at  St  Andrew's,  a  period  was  put  to  their 
rejoicings.  Certain  news  was  brought,  that  the  fleet" 
they  obferved  was  the  navy  of  England,  which  had 
come  to  fupport  the  Congregation.  A  conftet  nation, 
heightened  by  the  giddinefs  of  thtir  preceding  tranfports, 
567  invaded  them.  Morifieur  d'Oyfel  perceived  now  the 
The  trench  value  and  merit  of  the  fervice  which  had  been  perform- 
general  edby  the  lurd  James  Stua't  ;  and  thinking  no  more  of 
St  Andrew's  and  conqueft,  fled  to  Stirling,  in  his  way 
to  I.eith,  from  which  he  dreaded  to  be  ir.tefcepted  ; 
but  he  reached  that  important  ilation  altu  a  march  of 
three  d>»y». 


flies. 


A  formal   treaty  was   now  concluded    between  the  Scotland, 
lords  of  the   Congregation  and  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and   — ~> 
in  the  mean  time  the  queen-dowager  was  difappointed -j-ri; 
in  her  expectations  from    France.      The  violent  admi-  between 
niftration  of  the  houfe  of  Guife  had  involved  that  na-L!izsbrch 
tion   in   troubles   and  diftreis.      Its   credit  was  greatly anii  tl,e 
funk,  and  its  treafury  was   nearly  exhaufted.     Perfe-tel>dnt- 
cutions,  and   the   fpirit   of  Calvinifm,    produced  com-        , 
motions  and  confpiracies  ;    and  amidft   domeftic    and  Yht  q:een. 
dangerous   intrigues  and  ftniggles,  Scotland    failed  to  regent  dif- 
engage  that  particular  dittinction  which  had  been  pro- appointed 
mifed  to   its  affairs.     It  wis  not,  however,  neglected1"  „e^.'x" 
altogether.     The  count  De  Martigues  had  arrived  atfrfc:n     , 
Leith  with  ICOO  foot  and  a  few  horfe.      The  marquis  France. 
D'Elbeuf  had  embarked  for    it   with  another  body  of 
foldiers  ;    but,   after  loling  fevetal    (flips   in   a  furious 
tempeft,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  haven  Jrom  which 
he  had  failed.  ,.0 

In  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  many  forfook  the  queen-  She" U  de- 
dowager.      It  was    now  underftood  that   the   Englifh  ferted  by 
army    was   upon   its   march   to  Scotland.     The   Scot-£rejt  "u.m" 
tifh  lords  who  had  affected  a  neutrality,   meditated  an-^.  ^ 
union  with  the  Proteftants.     The  earl  of  Huntley  gave 
a  folemn  affurance  that  he  would  join  them.     Procla- 
mations were  iffued  throughout  the  kingdom,  calling 
upon  the  fubjects   of  Scotland  to  alfemble  in  arms  at 
Linlithgow,  to  re-eltabli(h  their  ancient  freedom,  and 
to  aflift  in  the  utter  expullion  of  the  French  foldiery. 

The   Englifh  fleet,  meanwhile,    under  Winter  the 
vice-admiral,  had  taken  and  deilroyed  feveral  flaps,  had 
landed  fome  troops  upon  Inchkeith,  and  difcomfited  a 
body  of  French  mercenaries.     Upon  the  foundation  of  rhe  princes 
thefe  acts  of  holtility,  the  prince6  of  Lorraine  dilpatch-  of  Lorraine 
ed  the  chevalier  dc  Seure  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  makeattempc 
reprefentations  againft  this  breach  of  the  peace,  and  to tonegoctate 
urge  the  recal  of  her  (hips.     This  ambaflador  affected  £iizai,^e' 
likewife  to  negociate  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Scot-in  vain, 
land  by  the  French  troops,  and  to  propofe  methods  by 
which  the  king  of  France  might  quarter  the  arms  of 
England  without  doing  a  prejudice  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
But  to  prevent  the  execution  of  vigorous  refolutions 
againft  the  queen-dowager,  and  to  gain  time,  were  the 
only  objects  he  had  in  view.     With  iimiliar  intentions, 
John   Monluc  bifhop  of  Valence,    a   man    of  greater 
addrefs  and  ability,  and  equally  devoted  to  the  houfe  of 
Guifej  was  alfo  fent  at  this  time  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land.    Queen   Elizabeth,  however,  and  her  minifters, 
were  too  wile  to  be   amuled  by  artifice  and  dexterity.      ,--, 
The  lord  Grey  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  of  1  2co  An  Enj- 
horfe  and  6000  foot;  and  the  lord  Scroop,   Sir  James''"1  ™*Bf 


Croft,   Sir  Henry  Percy,   and   Sir  Francis  Lake  com- e" 


manded  under  him.  By  an  inclement  policy,  the  queen 
dowager  had  already  wafted  all  the  country  around 
the  capital.  But  the  defolation  (he  had  made,  while 
it  was  ruinous  -to  the  Scottifh  peafants,  affected  not 
the  army  of  England.  The  leaders  of  the  Cur 
tion  did  not  want  penetration  and  foreCght,  and  had 
provided  themfelves  againll  this  difficulty.  The  duke 
ct  Chateiherauh,  the  earls  of  Ajrgyle,  Glescairn,  and 
Mciiteith,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  the  lords  R:th- 
ven,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree,  with  a  numerous  and  lormi- 
ddble  force,  joined  the  Englifh  commander  at  Prefton. 

Struck  with  the  lud  condition  of  her  affaiis,  defpair- 

ing  of  a  t'mely  and   proper  fuccour  from  France,   and 

reminded  by  fickuefs  of  her  moitaiity,  the  queen-dowager 
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Scotland,  retired  from  Leith  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  put 
herfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  lord  Erfkine.  At 
the  period  when  fhe  was  appointed  to  the  regency, 
the  lord  Erflrine  had  received  from  the  three  eftates  the 
charge  of  this  important  fortrefs,  with  the  injunction  to 
hold  it  till  he  fliould  know  their  farther  orders  ;  and 
gjving  way  to  the  folieitations  of  neither  faction,  he 
had  kept  it  with  fidelity.  By  admitting  the  queen, 
dowager,  he  yielded  to  fentiments  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity, and  did  not  mean  to  depart  from  his  duty.  A 
few  only  of  her  domeltics  accompanied  her,  with  the 
archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's,  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  and 
the  earl  Marifchal. 

The  confederated  nobles  now  affembled  at  Dalkeith 
tiftants  in-  to  hold  a  council  ;  and  comforn-ing  to  thofe  maxims 
0  of  prudence  and  equity  which,  upon  the  eve  of  hoftili- 
ties,  had  been  formerly  exercifed  by  them,  they  invited 
the  queen-dowager  to  an  amicable  conclufion  of  the 
prefent  troubles.  In  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  her, 
they  called  to  her  remembrance  the  frequent  manifestos 
and  mtffages  in  which  they  had  prefTed  her  to  difmifs 
the  French  foldiery,  who  had  fo  long  oppreffed  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  who  threatened  to  re- 
duce the  kingdom  itfelf  to  fervitude.  The  averiion, 
however,  with  which  (he  had  conftantly  received  their 
fuit  and  prayers,  was  fo  great,  that  they  had  given  way 
to  a  ftrong  necefllty,  and  had  intreated  the  affiftance  of 
the  queen  of  England  to  expel  thefe  ftrangers  by  the 
force  of  arms.  But  though  they  had  obtained  the 
powerful  protection  of  this  princefs,  they  were  yet  ani- 
mated with  a  becoming  refpect  for  the  mother  of  their 
fovereign  ;  and,  abhorring  to  ftain  the  ground  with 
Chriftian  blood,  were  difpofed  once  more  to  folicit  the 
dilmiffion  of  thefe  mercenaries,  with  their  officers  and 
captains.  And  that  no  juft  objection  might  remain 
againft  the  grant  of  this  their  laft  requeft,  they  affured 
her,  that  a  fafe  paffage  by  land,  to  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land, mould  be  allowed  to  the  French  ;  er  that,  if  they 
judged  it  more  agreeable,  the  navy  of  queen  Elizabeth 
fhotild  tranfport  them  to  their  own  country.  If  thefe 
propofals  fhould  be  rejected,  they  appealed  and  pro- 
tefted  to  God  and  to  mankind,  that  it  mould  be  under- 
ftood  and  believed,  that  no  motive  of  malice,  or  ha- 
tred, or  wickednefs  of  any  kind,  had  induced  them  to 
employ  the  fatal  expedient  of  arms  and  battles  ;  but 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  this  difagreeable  and 
diftrefsful  remedy,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  com- 
monwealth, their  religion,  their  perfons,  their  eftates, 
and  their  pofterity.  They  begged  her  to  weigh  the 
equity  of  their  petition,  to  confider  the  inconveniences 
of  war,  and  to  think  of  the  reft  and  quiet  which  were 
necelTary  to  relieve  the  afflictions  of  her  daughter's 
kingdom  ;  and  they  befought  her  to  embalm  her  own 
memory,  by  an  immortal  deed  of  wifdom,  humanity, 
and  juftice. 

To  give  authority  and  weight  to  the  letter  of  the 
affociated  lords,  the  lord  Grey  directed  Sir  George 
Howard  and  Sir  James  Croft  to  wait  upon  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  to  ftipulate  the  peaceable  departure  of  the 
She  (till  be  Englifh  troops,  upon  the  condition  that  the  French 
es  with  mercenaries  were  immediately  difmiffed  from  her  fervice, 
and  prohibited  from  refidin;;  in  Scotland.  Returning 
no  direct  anfwer  to  the  applications  made  to  her,  fhe  de- 
fired  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  refolution  which  it  be- 
came her  to  adopt.     This  equivocal  behaviour  corre- 
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fponded  with  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  which  had  uniformly  Scotland, 
diftinguifhed   the  queen-dowager  ;  and  it  is  probable,         »       r 
that  her  engagements  with  France  did  not  permit  her 
to  be  open  and  explicit.  jyg 

The  combined  armies  marched  towards  Leith.     A  The  French 
body  of  the  French,  polled  upon  a  rifing  ground  call- <i''"ttrd  *>> 
ed   Hatuk-hill,  difputed  their   progrefs.      During  five„.n.an[°" 
hours  the  conflict  was  maintained  with  obftinatc  valour,  allies, 
At  length  the  Scottilh  horfemen  charged  the   French 
with  a  fury  which  they  were  unable  to  refill.     They 
fled  to  Leith  with  precipitation  ;  and  might  have  been 
cut  off  from  it  altogether,  if  the  Englifh  cavilry  had  ex- 
erted themfelves.     Three  hundred  of  the   French   fol- 
diers  pcrifhed  fh  this  action,  and  a  few  combatants  only 
fell  on  the  fide  of  the  Congregation. 

Leith  was  invefted.     The  pavilions  and  tents  of  the  Who  lay 
Englifh  and  Scottifh  nobility  were   planted   at   Reftal-  fiege  to 
rig,  and  around  it.     Trenches  were  calf ;  and  the  ord-Le'tn' 
nance  from  the  town  annoying  the  combined  aimies,  a 
mount  was  raifed,  upon  which  eight  cannons  were  erect- 
ed.   A  continued  fire  from  thefe,  againil  St  Anthony's 
tower  in  South  Leith,  being  kept  up  and  managed  with 
fkill,  the  walls    of  this   fabric    were   fhaken,    and  the 
French  found  it  neceffary  to  diimount  their  artillery.— 
Negligent  from  fecurity,  and  apprehenfive  of  no  attack, 
the  Englifh  and  Scottifh  officers  occupied  themfelves  in 
amufements,  and  permitted  a  relaxation  of  military  dif- 
cipline.     The  French,  informed  of  this  fupinenefs  and      57" 

levity,  made  a  fally  from  Leith.     While  fome  of  the  "^  party  °* 

J.  ,.    '  .         ,        r,  -r,  ,.  .         ,  , them  cut 

captains  were  diverting  themlelves  at   Edinburgh,  and0jf 

the  foldiery  were  engaged  at  dice  and  cards,  they  en- 
tered the  trenches  unobferved,  and,  pufhing  their  advan- 
tage,  put  6co  men  to  the  fword.  After  this  flaughter, 
the  Proteltants  were  more  attentive  to  their  affairs. — 
Mounts  were  built  at  proper  diftances,  which,  being* 
fortified  with  ordnance,  ferved  as  places  of  retreat  and 
defence  in  the  event  of  fudden  incurfions  ;  and  thus 
they  continued  the  blockade  in  a  more  effectual  man- 
ner. 

The  army  under  the  marquis  D'Elbeuf,  promifed- 
fo  often  to  the  queen-regent,  was  in  vain  expected  by 
■  her;  but  fhe  received,  at  this  time,  fupplies  in  money 
and  military  ftores  ;  and  Monluc  bifhop  of  Valence, 
though  defeated  in  dexterity  by  Elizabeth  and  her  mi- 
nifters,  had  arrived  in  Scotland  to  try  anew  the  arts  of 
delay  and  negociation.  Conferences  were  held  by  him  $19 
with  the  queen-dowager,  with  the  Englifh  commanders,  FruitlcCs 
and  with  the  confederated  nobles ;  but   no  contract  or"c?rc!,a"on 


agreement  could  be  concluded.     His  credentials  neither  land, 
extended  to  the  demolition  of  Leith,  nor  to  the  recal 
of  the  French  mercenaries  :  and  though  he   obtained 
powers  from  his  court  to  confent  to  the  former  of  thefe 
meafures,  they  were  yet  burdened  with  conditions  which, 
were   difgraceftil  to   the   Congregation  ;    who,   in>  the 
prefent  ptofperous  ftate  of  their  fortunes,  were  not  dif- 
pofed to  give  up  any  of  the  objects  for  which  they  had. 
ftruggled  fo  long,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which  they 
now  looked  forward  with  a  fettled  hope  and  expecta- 
tion. 

Though  the  grave  and  meafured  orations  of  Monluc 
could  not  overpower  the  plain  and  ftubborn  fenfe  of 
the  Congregation,  yet  as  he  affected  to  give  them  ad- 
monitions and  warnings,  and  even  ventured  to  infult 
them  with  menaces,  they  appear  to  have  conceived  a 
high  indignation  againft  him.     Under  this  impulfe,  and 

that 
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Scotland,   that  in  To  advanced  a  ftage  of  their  affairs,  they  might 

^     »  exhibit  the  determined  firmnefs  of  their  refolutions,  and 

bind  to  them  by  an  indiffoluble  tie  the  carl  of  Huntley 

and  the  other  perfons  who  had  joined   them  in  conie- 

SSo        quence  of  the  Englifh  alliance,  they  thought  of  the  af- 

The  fourth  furance  and  (lability  of  a  neiv  league  and  covenant,  more 

covenant.     r0jemnj  expreffive,  and  refolute,  than  any  which  they 

had  yet  entered  into  and  fubferibed. 

The  nobles,  barons,  and  inferior  perfons,  who  were 
parties  to  this  bond  and  affociation,  bound  themfelves 
in  the  prcfence  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  fociety,  and 
as  individuals,  to  advance  and  fet  forward  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  and  to  procure,  by  every  pofiible 
means,  the  true  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  with  the  pro- 
per adminiitration  of  the  facraments,  and  the  other  or- 
dinances in  connection  with  it.  Deeply  affected,  at  the 
fame  time,  with  the  mifconduct  of  the  French  Itatef- 
men,  who  had  been  promoted  to  high  offices ;  with  the 
eppreffions  of  the  French  mercenaries,  whom  the  queen- 
dowager  kept  up  and  maintained  under  the  colour  of 
authority ;  with  the  tyranny  of  their  captains  ;  and 
with  the  manifeft  danger  of  conquefl  to  which  the 
country  was  expofed,  by  different  fortifications  upon 
the  fea-coaft,  and  by  other  dangerous  innovations  ;  they 
promifed  and  engaged,  generally  and  individually,  to 
join  with  the  queen  of  England's  army,  and  to  concur 
in  an  honeft,  plain,  and  unreferved  refolution  to  expel 
all  foreigners  from  tke  realm,  as  oppreffors  of  public  li- 
berty ;  that,  by  recovering  the  ancient  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  might  live  for 
the  future  under  the  due  obedience  of  their  king  and 
queen,  be  ruled  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  officers  and  ftatefmen  born  and  educated 
among  them.  It  was  likewife  contracted  and  agreed  by 
the  fubferibers  to  this  bond  and  covenant,  that  no  pri- 
vate intelligence  by  writing  or  meflage,  or  communica- 
tion of  any  kind,  fhould  be  kept  up  with  their  adverfa- 
ries ;  and  that  all  perfons  who  refilled  the  godly  enter- 
prife  in  which  they  were  united,  fhould  be  regarded  as 
their  enemies,  and  reduced  to  fubjection  and  obedi- 
ence. 

When  the  flrong  and  fervid   fentiment  and  expref- 
fion  of  this  new  affociation  were  communicated  to  the 
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giveshcrfelf qUeen. dowager,  fhe  refigned  herfelf  to  forrow.  Her 
icair  "  m'nd,  inclined  to  defpondence  by  the  increafe  of  her 
malady,  felt  the  more  intenfely  the  cruel  diltractions  and 
difquiets  into  which  the  kingdom  had  been  driven  by 
the  ambition  of  France,  her  own  doating  affection  for 
the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  vain  prognostications 
of  flatterers  and  courtiers.  In  the  agony  of  paffion, 
fhe  befought  the  malediction  and  curfe  of  God  to  alight 
upon  all  thofe  who  had  counfelled  her  to  perfecute  the 
preacher?,  and  to  refufe  the  petitions  of  the  moil  ho- 
nourable portion  of  her  fubjects. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fiege  of  Leith  was  profecuted. 
But  the  ftrength  of  the  garrifon  amounting  to  more 
than  4000  foldiers,  the  operations  of  the  befiegers  were 
flow  and  languid^  An  accidental  fire  in  the  town, 
which  deflroyed  many  houfes  and  a  great  part  of  the 
public  granary,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  play- 
ing their  artillery  with  fome  advantage;  and  a  few 
days  after  they  made  a  general  affault.  But  the  I'caling- 
ladders  which  were  applied  to  the  walls  being  too  fhort, 
and  Sir  James  Croft,  who  had  been  gained  to  the  queen- 
dowager,  having  a&ed  a  treacherous  part,  the  attempt 
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failed  of  fuceefs,  and  1000  men  were  deflroyed.     The  Scotland, 
combined  armies,  however,  did  not  lofe  their   refolu-         "      *■ 
tion  or  their  hopes.     The  Englilh  and  Scots  animated 
the  conftancy  of  one  another ;  and  in  the  ratification  of 
the   treaty  of  Berwick,  which  was  now  made,  a  new 
fource   of  cordiality  opened  itfelf.      Letters  alfo  had 
come  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  promifing  a  powerful 
reinforcement,  giving  the  expectation  ot  his  taking  up- 
on him  the  command  of  the  troops  in  perfon,  and  or- 
dering his  pavilion  to  be  erected  in  the  camp.     Leith 
began  to  feel  the  mifery  of  famine,  and  the  French  to       - 
give  themfelves  to  defpair.     The  befiegers  abounded  in  \  re;n_ 
every  thing  ;  and  the  arrival  of  2000  men,  the  expect-forcement 
ed  reinforcement  from  England,  gave  them  the  moft  de-arrivea' 
ciiive  fuperiority  over  their  adverlaries.    Frequent  fallies,'"1}1      " 
were  made  by  the  garrifon,   and  they  were  always  un- 
fuccefsful.     Difcouraged  by  defeats,  depreffed  with  the 
want  of  provifions,  and  languilhing   under  the  negli- 
gence of  France,  they  were  ready  to  fubmit  themfelves. 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Congregation.  ,9. 

Amidft  this  diflrefs  the  queen-dowager,  wafted  with  Death  of 
a  lingering  diftemper  and  with  grief,  expired  in  thehe  qu«a» 
caflle  of  Edinburgh.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  fhcrcKeDt- 
invited  to  her  the  duke  of  Chatelherauk,  the  lord  James 
Stuart,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Mari- 
fchal,  to  bid  them  a  lad  adieu.  She  exprefTed  to  them 
her  forrow  for  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  and  made  it 
her  earnett  fuit,  that  they  would  coniult  their  conflitn- 
tional  liberties,  by  difmifling  the  French  and  Englilk 
from  their  country  ;  and  that  they  would  preferve  a  du- 
tiful obedience  to  the  queen  their  fovereign.  She  pro- 
fefTed  an  unlimited  forgivenefs  of  all  the  injuries  which 
had  been  done  to  her ;  and  entreated  their  pardon  for 
the  offences  fhe  had  committed  againft  them.  In  to- 
ken of  her  kindnefs  and  charity,  fhe  then  embraced 
them  by  turns  ;  and,  while  the  tear  ftarted  in  her  eye, 
prefented  to  them  a  cheerful  and  fmiling  afpect.  After 
this  interview,  the  fhort  portion  of  life  which  remained 
to  her  was  dedicated  to  religion  ;  and  that  (he  might  al- 
lure the  Congregation  to  be  companionate  to  her  Po- 
pilh  fubjects  and  her  French  adherents,  fhe  flattered 
them,  by  calling  John  Willocks,  one  of  the  molt  popu- 
lar of  their  preachers,  to  affifl  and'  comfort  her  by  his 
exhortations  and  prayers.  He  made  long  difcourfes  to 
her  about  the  abominations  of  the  mafs ;  but  fhe  appears 
to  have  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Rornifh  church  ; 
and  her  body  being  tranfported  to  France,  was  depofit- 
ed  in  the  monaftery  of  St  Peter,  at  Rheims,  in  Cham, 
pagne,  where  her  fitter  Renee  was  an  abbefs.  .g-, 

The  death   ot  the   queen-dowager,    at   a   period  fo  The  FrencSfc 
critical,    broke   altogether    the    fpirit    of  the    Frenchtro°r' lv^" 
troops.     They  were   blocked    up  fo  completely,    that"1"- 
it  was  almofl  impdffible  for  any  fuppiies  to  reach  them 
either  by  fea  or  land  ;  and  France  had  delayed  fo  Iontr 
to  fulfil  its  magnificent  promifes,  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  a  capacity  to  take  any  fteps  towards  their  accomplifh- 
ment.     Its  internal  dittrefs  and  difquiets  were  multiply- 
ing.    The  nobility,  impoverilhed  by  wars,  were  court- 
ing  the  rewards  ot  fervice,  and  ftruggling  in  hoitility. . 
The   clergy  were  avaricious,  ignorant,   and   vindictive. 
The  populace,    knowing  no   trade  but  arms,    offered 
their  1  words  to  the  factious.      Francis  II.   the  huihand 
of  Mary,  was  without  dignity  or  underftanding.     Ca- 
thaiinc  de  Medicis  his  mother  was  full  of  artifice  and 
fallehood.     lnfurrections-  were  dreaded  in  every  pro- 
vince. . 
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Scotland,  vince.     The  houfe  of  Guife  was  encompaflcd  with  dif- 
ficulties,   and    trembling    with  appreheiifions,    fo   that 
they  could  not  think  of  pcrfiitin;;-  in  their  views  of  dif- 
tant  conquefls.    It  was  necefTary  that  they  fhould  aban- 
don tor  a  time  all  the   proud   projects  they  had  formed 
for  the  cxtenfion   of  the    French   monarchy.      It  was 
chiefly  in  the  exemption  from   foreign  wars   that  they 
could  hope  to  fupport  their  own  greatnefs,  and  apply  a 
_gj        remedy  to  the  domeftic  disturbances  of  France. 
Trxncis  and      It  appeared  to    Francis  and  Mary,  that  they  could 
Mary  enter  not  treat  in  a  direct  method  with   the   Congregation, 
intoane-     whom  they  affected  to  confider  as   rebellious  Subjects, 
with  Eliza- wltnout  derogating  from  their  royal  dignity.     In  nego- 
beth.  dating  a  peace,   they  therefore  addrefl'ed  themielves  to 

queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  by  her  offices  and  interfe- 
rence that  they  projected  a  reconciliation  with  the  con- 
federated lords,  and  that  they  meant  to  extinguish  the 
animofities  which,  with  fo  much  violence,  had  agitated 
the  Scottilft  nation.  They  granted  their  commiffioii  to 
John  Monluc  bifhop  of  Valence,  Nicholas  Pelleve  bi- 
fhop  of  Amiens,  Jacques  de  la  Broffe,  Henry  Clentin 
fieur  d'Oyfel,  and  Charles  de  la  Rochefaucault  licur  de 
Randan  ;  authorising  them  in  a  body,  or  by  two  of 
their  number,  to  enter  into  accords  and  agreements 
with  the  queen  of  England.  The  English  commission- 
ers were  Sir  William  Cecil  principal  fecretary  of  flate, 
Nicolas  Wotton  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Peter  Crew ; 
and  the  powers  of  treaty  were  to  be  exetcifed  by  them 
8  all  in  conjunction,  or  by  four,  three,  or  two  of  them. 

Fromife  an  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  though  empowered 
indemnity  only  to  treat  with  England,  were  yet,  by  a  feparace 
t0  the  P'0_commiffion,  entrusted  to  affure  the  Congregation,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  heinous  guilt  incurred  by  them, 
Francis  and  Mary  were  inclined  to  receive  them  into  fa- 
vour, upon  their  repentance  and  return  to  obedience  ; 
and  to  abilain  for  ever  from  all  inquiry  into  their  con- 
duct. They  had  full  authority,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
this  new  deed,  to  hear,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
miffioners  of  Elizabeth,  the  complaints  of  the  Congre- 
gation, and  to  grant,  with  their  confent,  the  relief 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  moft  proper  and  Sa- 
lutary. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  Scotland,  choofing  for 
their    reprefentatives  the  lord  James   Stuart,  the  lord 
Ruthven,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  expieffed  their 
wilhngnefs  to  concur  in  reafonable  meafures  for  the  re- 
eflablifhment  of  the  public  union  and  tranquillity.      By 
the  mode  of  a  formal  petition,  they   enumerated  their 
grievances,  laid  claim  to  a  redref.s  of  them,  and  befought 
y83         an  uniform  protection  to  their  conftitution  and  laws.   To 
And  at  laft  this  petition  the  interceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth  effeft- 
grant  their  e(j   tne  friencHy  attention   of  Francis  and   Mary  ;  and 
'    '       '      upon  a  foundation  concerted  with  fo  much  propriety, 
Monluc  and    Randan,  Cecil  and  Wotton,  the   afling 
plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  Fiance,  drew  up  and 
authenticated  the  celebrated  deed  of  relief  and  concef- 
fion  which   does  fo  much  honour  to  the  fpirit,  peri'e- 
verance,  and  magnanimity  of  the  Scottifh  nation. 
Natixe  of        ^y  tn,s  accorJ  a"d  agreement,   Francis   and   Mary 
their  treaty  Stipulated  and  confented,  that  no  French  Soldiers  and  no 
with  the      foreign  troops  Should  ever  be  introduced  into  Scotland 
frotcftant". without  the  counfel  and   advice   of  the  three   eftates. 
They  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  the   French  mer- 
cenaries Should  be  fent  back  into  France,  and  that  the 
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fortifications  of  Leith    Should  be  demolished.     They  ScotUnd. 
agreed  that  commiffioners  Should  be  appointed   to  vilit  >      L' 

Dtiubai,  and  to  point  out  the  works  there  which  ought 
to  be  dcStroycd  ;  and  they  bound  and  engaged  them- 
felvcs  to  build  no  new  fortrefs  or  place  of  ftrength 
within  the  kingdom,  and  to  repair  no  old  one,  without 
a  parliamentary  authority  and  fanc~tion.  They  con- 
fented to  extinguish  all  debts  which  had  been  contract- 
ed for  the  maintenance  of  the  French  and  Scotch  fol- 
diery  in  their  Service.  They  appointed  the  eitates  of 
the  realm  to  hold  a  parliament  for  the  dilcuffioii  of  af- 
fairs of  ftate  ;  and  they  obliged  themielves  to  confider 
the  acts  o.  this  affembly  as  valid  and  effectual  in  every 
refpetl.  They  confirmed  the  ancient  law  of  the 
country,  which  prohibited  the  princes  of  Scotland  from 
making  peace  and  war  without  the  advice  of  the  three 
eitates.  It  was  accorded  and  agreed  by  them,  that  the 
three  eftates,  in  concurrence  with  the  queen,  fhould 
eledl  a  council  tor  the  adminiltration  of  affairs  during 
her  majelty's  abfence.  They  became  bauml  to  employ 
the  natives  of  Scotland  in  the  management  of  juilice 
both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  offices  of  chancellor, 
keeper  of  the  feals,  treaSurer,  comptroller,  and  in  other 
Stations  of  a  Similar  nature ;  and  to  abilain  from  the 
promotion  of  all  foreigners  to  places  of  trull  and  honour, 
and  from  inverting  any  clergyman  in  the  charge  of  af- 
fairs of  the  revenue.  They  determined  to  eltablilh  an 
aft  of  oblivion,  and  to  forget  and  bury  for  ever  the 
memory  ot  all  the  late  transactions  of  war  and  offence. 
It  was  concluded  by  them,  that  a  general  peace  and 
reconciliation  fhould  take  place  among  all  parties. 
They  expreffed  their  determination,  that  no  pretence 
Should  be  affumed  by  them,  from  the  late  contentions, 
to  deprive  any  of  their  fubjects  of  their  eitates  or  offices. 
And  they  referred  the  reparation  which  might  be  pro- 
per to  compenlate  the  injuries  that  had  been  fuftained 
by  bifhop6  and  ecclefialtics,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
three  eftates  in  parliament. 

Upen  the  Subject  of  the  reformation,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  England  and  France  did  not  ehoofe  to  de- 
liberate and  decide,  although  articles  with  regard  to  it 
had  been  prefented  to  them  by  the  nobles  and  the  peo- 
ple. They  referred  this  delicate  topic  to  the  enluing 
meeting  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gregation engaged,  that  deputies  from  the  three  eftates 
fhould  repair  to  the  king  and  queen,  to  know  their  in- 
tention concerning  matters  of  inch  high  importance. 

After  having  granted  thefe  conccSlion6  to   the   nobi- 
lity and  the  people  of  Scotland,  upon  the  part  of  their 
relpedlive  courts,  Monluc  and  Randan,  Cecil  and  Wot- 
ton, concluded  another  deed  of  treaty  and  agreement 
By  this  convention  it  was  determined,  that  the  Englifh      59° 
and  French  troops  fhould  depart  out  of  Scotland:  that  ;^rt,clesrew 
all  warlike  preparations  mould  ceafe  ;  that   the  fort  01. he  French 
Eymouth  fhould  be  razed  to  the  ground,  in   terms  oftroops. 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  ;  that  Fiancis  and  Mary  Should 
abflain   from  bearing  the  title  and  arms  of  England  or 
Ireland  ;  that   it   fhould   be   confidered,  whether  a  far- 
ther compeniation  fhould  be  made  to  Elizabeth  for  the 
injuries  committed  againft  her  ;  and  that  the  king  and 
queen  ot  Scots  fhould  be  fully  and  fmcerely  reconciled 
to  the  nobility  and  the  people  of  their  kingdom.     The 
intcrefls  of  England  and  France  were  the  particular  ob- 
jects of  this  agreement.    But  though  the  conceffions  to 
die  Proteitants  were  not  infetted  iu  it  at  full  length,  an 
4  expreffive 
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8c«i1m»«J.  expreffive  reference  was  made  to  them  ;  and  they  re- 


s 
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It  was  objected  to  this  parliament  when  it  wa6  af.   fcathnd, 

ceived  a  confirmation  in  terms  which  could  not  be  mil-  fembled,  that  it  could  not  be  valid,  fince  Francis  and  ""— V""" * 
imderftood  or  controverted.  This  deed  recorded  the  Maty  were  not  prcfent,  and  had  not  empowered  any 
clemency  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  their  fubjefts  of  Scot-  perfon  to  reprefent  them.  But  by  the  terms  of  the 
land,  the  extreme  willingnefs  of  the  nobility  and  the  late  conceffions  to  the  nobility  and  the  people,  they 
people  to  return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  the  repre-  had  in  effect  diipenftd  with  this  formality  ;  and  the  ob- 
fentation  they  had  offered  of  their  grievances,  and  the  jeftion,  aHer.  having  been  agitated  with  heat  for  fome 
requeft  of  queen  Elizabeth  that   redreis   fhould  be  af-    days,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  voices.     The  lords 

ol  the  articles  were  then  chofen  ;  and  as  the  Proteftant 
party  were  fuperior  to  the  Popifh  faftion,  they  were 
careful,  in  electing  the  members  of  this  committee,  to 
favour  all  thole  who  were  difpofed  to  forward  the  work 


forded  to  them  ;  and  it  appealed  to  the  confequent  con- 
geffious  which  had  been  itipulated  to  their  advantage. 

By  thefe  important  negociations,  the  Proteftants, 
while  they  humbled  France,  flattered  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  while  they  acquired  a  power  to  aft  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  reformation,   reftored  its  civil  conflitu- 
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of  the  reformation.     The  firlt  object  which  the  lords  Supplica- 
of  the  articles  held  out  to  the  parliament  was  the  fup-  lion  of  the 
tion   to   Scotland.     The  exclufion  of  foreigners  from    plication  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  all  the  other  per-  frotettantj 


59' 
Peace  pro. 
clained. 


offices  of  ilatc,  the  limitation  of  the  Scottilh  princes 
with  regard  to  peace  and  war,  the  advancement  of  the 
three  eltates  to  their  ancient  confequtnee,  and  the  aft 
of  oblivion  of  all  offences,  were  acquifitions  moil  ex- 
tenfively  great  and  ufeful ;  and,  while  they  gave  the  full- 
ed fecurity  to  the  reformed,  gratified  their  nioft  fau- 
guine  expectations. 


fons  who  proftffed  the  new  doftrines.  It  required,  that 
the  Romifh  church  fhould  be  condemned  and  abolifhed. 
It  reprobated  the  tenet  of  tranfubilantiatiou,  the  merit 
of  woiks,  papiftical  indulgences,  purgatory,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  prayers  to  departed  faints  ;  and  confidering 
them  as  peltilent  errors,  and  as  fatal  to  falvation,  it  de- 
manded, that  all  thofe  who  Ihould  teach  and  maintain 


The  peace,  fo   fortunately  concluded,  was  immedi-    them  Ihould  be  expofed  to  correction  and  punishment. 


59* 
Appmnt- 
rn  r:t  of 
preachers  in 

different 
places. 


ately  proclaimed.  The  French  mercenaries  embarked 
for  their  own  country,  and  the  Englifh  army  took  the 
road  to  Berwick.  Amidft  events  fo  joyful,  the  preachers 
exhorted  the  confederated  nobles  to  command  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  a  thanlcfgiving.  It  was  ordered  according- 
ly ;  and  after  its  celebration,  the  commiffioners  of  the 
boroughs,  with  feveral  of  the  nobility,  and  the  tenants 
in  cafite,  were  appointed  to  choofe  and  depute  minilters 
to  preach  the  golpel  in  the  principal  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  to  diteharge  the 
paltoral  functions  at  Edinburgh,  Chriftopher  Goodman 
at  St  Andrew's,  Adam  Heriot  at  Aberdeen,  John 
Row  at   Perth,  Paul   Methven   at  Jedburgh,  William 
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It  demanded,  that  a  remedy  fhould  be  applied  anainff. 
the  profanation  of  the  holy  faciaments  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  the  ancient  difcipline  of  the  church 
fhould  be  reftored.  In  fine,  it  infilled,  that  the  fupre- 
macy  and  authority  of  the  pope  (hould  be  abolifhed  ; 
and  that  the  patrimony  of  the  church  fhould  be  em- 
ployed in  fupporting  the  reformed  miniflry,  in  the  pro- 
vifion  of  fchools,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

This  fupplication  of  the  Protectants  was  received  in 
parliament  with  marks  of  the  greater!  deference  and 
relpeft.  The  popifh  doftrines  it  cenfured,  and  the 
ftrong  language  it  employed,  excited  no  difpute  or  al- 
tercation. The  nobility,  however,  and  the  lay  mem- 
Chriftifon  at  Dundee,  David  Fergufon  at  Dunfermline,  bers,  did  not  think  it  expedient  that  the  patrimony 
and  David  Lindfey  at  Leith.  That  the  bufinefs  of  the  of  the  church,  in  all  its  extent,  fhould  be  allotted  to 
church,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  managed  with  pro-  the  reformed  miniflry,  and  the  fupport  of  fchools  and 
pricty,  fuperinttndants  were  elefted  to  prefide  over  the  the  poor.  Avoiding,  therefore,  any  explicit  fcrutiny 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  particular  provinces  and  diilrifts.  into  this  point,  the  parliament  gave  it  in  charge  to  the 
Mr  John  Spotfwood  was  named  the  fuperintendant  for  minilters  and  the  leading  men  of  the  reformation,  to 
the  divifion  of  Lothian,  Mr  John  Willocks  for  that  draw  up,  under  diftinft  heads,  the  fubltance  and  fenfe  «9j 
of  Glafgcw,  Mr  John  Winram  for  that  of  Fife,  Mr  of  thofe  doftrines  which  ought  to  be  eltablifhed  over  -^  Confcf- 
John  Erlkine  of  Duu  for  that  of  Angus  and  Merns,  and  the  kingdom.  Within  four  days  this  important  bu-  <~:"nofF-'l'th 
Mr  John  Carfewell  for  that  of  Argyle  and  the  liles.  finefs  was  accomplifhed.  The  writing  or  inftrument  rawnu?" 
This  inconfiderable  number  of  minilters  and  fuperinten-  to  which  the  reformed  committed  their  opinions  waa 
dants  gave  a  beginning  to  the  reformed  church  of  Scot-  termed,  •*  The  Confeffion  of  Faith,  profeffed  and  be- 
lieved by  the  Proteftants  within  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land (oj."  It  was  read  firft  to  the  lords  of  the  articles. 
It  was  then  read  to  the  parliament ;  and  the  prelates 
of  the  Romifh  church  were  commanded,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  make  publicly  their  objections  to  the  doc- 
trines it  piopofed.  They  preserved  a  profound  filence. 
A  new  diet  was  appointed  for  concluding  the  tranf- 
aftion.  The  articles  of  the  Confeffion  were  again  read 
over  in  their  order,  and  the  votes  of  the  parliament 
were  called.     Of  the  temporal  nobility,  three  only  re- 


land. 

Amidft  the  triumph  and  exultation  of  the  Protef- 
tants, the  meeting  of  the  parliament  approached.  All 
perfons  who  had  a  title  from  law,  or  from  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  to  attend  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  were 
called  to  aflemble  there.  While  there  was  a  full  con- 
vention of  the  greater  barons  and  the  prelates,  the  in- 
ferior tenants  in  capite,  or  the  leffer  barons,  upon  an 
oceafion  fo  great,  inftead  of  appearing  by  reprefenta- 
tiou,  came  in  crowds  to  give  perfonally  their  affillance 


and  votes  ;  and  all  the  commiffioners  for  the  boroughs,    fufed  to  beftow  upon  it  their   authority.     The  earl  of 
without  exception,  prefented  themfelves.  Athol,  and  the  lords  Somerville  and  Bothwell.  proteit- 

ed, 


(<i_)  It  is  given  at  full  length  in  Knox,  in  the  collection  of  confeffions  of  faith,  vol.  z.  and  in  the  flatute  book, 
pari.  1567. 
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9f»tHm8    ed,  thnt  °  they  would  believe  as  their  fathers  had  done 
•         before  them."     The  bifhops  and  the  eftate  ecclefiafti- 
cal,  from   a   confeioufnefs  of  the  weaknefs  of  popery, 
feemed  to  have  loft  all  power  of  fpeech.     No  difTent, 
no  vote,  was  given  by  them.     "   It   is  long  (faid  the 
earl  Marifchal),   fince  I  entertained  a  jealoufy  of  the 
Romilh  faith,   and   an   affection  to  the  reformed  doc- 
trines.    But  this  day  has  afforded  me  the  completed 
conviction   of  the  falfehood  of  the  one,  and  the  truth 
of  the  other.    The  bilhop«,  who  do  not  conceive  them- 
felves  to  be  deficient  in  learning,  and  whofe  zeal  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy  cannot  be  doubted, 
have  abandoned  their  religion,  and  their  interelt  in  it, 
as  objects  which  admit  of  no  defence  or  jiiflification." 
All  the  other  conftituent  members  of  this  great  coun- 
cil were  zealous  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  affirmed  the  propriety  of  its  doctrines.    Thus 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  great  deliberation 
and  folemnity,  examined,  voted,  and  ratified  the  con- 
5gS        feffion  of  the  reformed  faith. 
.Abolition         A  few  days  after  the  eftab'ifhment  of  the  Confeffion 
of  themufi  0f  pa;th,  the  parliament  paffed  an  aft  againft  the  mafs 
and  the  exercife  of  the  Romilh  worfhip.     And  it  fcru- 
pled  not  to  ordain,  that  all  perfons  faying  or  hearing 
mafs  fhould,   for  the   firft  offence,  be  expofed  to  the 
confiscation  of  their  eftates,  and  to  a  corporal  chaftife- 
ment,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  magiftrate  ;  that  for  the 
fecond  offence,  they  fhould  be  banifhed  out  of  the  king- 
dom j   and  that  for  the  third  offence  they  fhould  incur 
iperfecutin^and  differ  the  pains  of  death.     This  fiercenefs,  it  is  to 
fpiri!  of  the  be  acknowledged,  did  not  fuit  the  generofity  of  victory; 
TroceUant5.arl(j  wnUe  an  excufe  is  fought  for  it  in  the  perfidiouf- 
nefs  of  the  Romilh  priefthood,  it  efcapes  not  the  obfer- 
varion  of  the   moft  fuperficial  hiftorians,  that  thefe  fe- 
verities  were  exactly  thofe  of  which  the  Proteftants  had 
complained  fo  loudly,  and  with  fo  much  juftice.     By 
another  ordination,    the  parliament,    after  having  de- 
clared, that  the  pope,  or  bifhop  of  Rome,  had  inflicted 
a  deep  wound  and  a  humiliating  injury  upon  the  fove- 
■  reignty  and  government   of  Scotland,  by  his  frequent 
interferences  and  claims  of  power,  commanded  and  de- 
creed, that,  for  the  future,  his  jurifdi&ion  and  authori- 
ty fhould  be  dead  and  extinct  ;   and  that  all  perfons 
\        maintaining  the   fmalleft  connection  with  him,  or  with 
his  feet,  fhould  be  liable  to  the  lofs  of  honour  and  offi- 
ces, profen'ption,  and  banifhment. 

Thefe  memorable  and  decifive  ftatutes  produced  the 
overthrow  of  the  Romilh  religion.     To  obtain  to  thefe 
proceedings,  and  to  its  other  ordinances,   the  appro- 
andbation  of  Francis  and  Mary  was  an  object  of  the  great- 
Manrrefu!-  t[\  anxiety,  and  of  infinite  moment  to  the  three  eftates. 

t°eC"ef  ™  Sir  James  Sandilands  lord  St  John  was  therefore  ap- 
th^rarla-  por.sted  to  go  to  France,  and  to  exprefs  to  the  king 
and  queeB  the  affection  and  allegiance  of  their  fub- 
jefts,  to  explain  what  had  been  done  in  confequence  of 
the  late  conceffions  and  treaty,  and  to  folicit  their  royal 
ratification  of  the  tranfaftions  of  the  parliament.  The 
fpirited  behaviour  of  the  Congregation  had,  however, 
exceeded  all  the  expectations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine; 
and  the  bufinefs  of  the  embaffy,  and  the  ambafiador 
himfelf,  though  a  man  of  character  and  probity,  were 
treated  not  only  with  ridicule,  but  with  iufult  and  con- 
tumely. He  returned  accordingly  without  any  anfwer 
to  his.  commiflion.     Inftead  of  iubmitting  the  head3 
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and  topics  of  a  reformation  to  Francis  and  Mary,  by  A  Seotlsnrf. 
petition  or  a  narrative,  the  parliament  had  voted  them  """ "" "*  . 
jnto  laws  ;  and  from  this  informality  the  validity  of  its 
proceedings  has  been  fufpecfed.  But  it  i3  obfervable 
of  the  Proteftants,  tha<  they  had  not  concealed  their 
views  with  regard  to  religion  and  the  abolition  of  Po- 
pery ;  that  in  the  grant  of  redrefs  and  conceffiun,  and 
in  the  deed  of  treaty,  no  actual  prohibition  was  made 
to  bar  the  eftablifhment  of  the  reformation  ;  that  a  ge- 
neral authority  was  given  to  the  parliament  to  decide 
in  affairs  of  ftate ;  and  that  Francis  and  Mary  were  fo- 
lemnly  bound  to  authenticate  its  tranfaCtions.  Thouyh. 
a  formality  was  invaded,  the  fpirit  of  the  treaties  was 
yet  refpected  and  maintained.  The  nation,  of  confe- 
quence,  imputed  the  conduct  of  Francis  and  Mary  to 
political  reafons  fuggefled  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
and  to  the  artifices  of  the  Popifh  clergy  ;  and  as  Eli- 
zabeth did  not  refufe,  upon  her  part,  the  ratification 
of  the  agreements,  and  folicited  and  preffed  the  French 
court  in  vain  to  adopt  the  fame  meafure,  a  ftreugth  and 
force  were  thence  communicated  to  this  concluiion. 

Wi»en  the  three  eftates  difpatched  Sir  James  Sandi- 
lands to  France,  they  infttucted  the  earls  of  Morton 
and  Glencairn,  with  Maitland  of  Ltthington,  to  re- 
pair to  the  court  of  England.  By  thefe  ambaffador* 
they  prefented  to  Elizabeth  their  fincere  and  refpectful 
thanks,  for  the  attention  fhown  by  her  to  Scotland, 
in  her  late  moft  important  fervices.  And  while  they 
folicited  the  continuance  of  her  favour  and  protection, 
intreated,  in  an  earneft  manner,  that  her  majefty,  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  perpetual  peace  and  amity, 
would  be  pleafed  to  take  in  marriage  the  earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  the  next  heir  after  his  father  to  the  Scottilh  mo- 
narchy. The  queen  made  new  and  fervent  protcfta- 
tions  of  her  regaid  and  attachment  ;  and  gave  the  pro- 
mife  of  her  warmed  aid  when  it  fheuld  be  necefiary, 
in  their  juft  defence,  upon  any  future  occafion.  She 
fpoke  in  obliging  terms  of  the  earl  of  Arran  ;  but  as 
fhe  found  in  heilelf  no  prefent  difpolition  to  marriage, 
fhe  dtfired  that  he  might  confult  his  happinefs  in  ano- 
ther alliance.  She  exprefTed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  Scottilh  nobility  ;  and  as  a  demonftration  of  her 
affection  and  etleem,  fhe  took  the  liberty  to  remind 
them  of  the  practices  which  had  been  employed  to  o- 
verturn  their  independency,  and  begged  them  to  confi- 
der  the  unanimity  and  concord  of  their  order  as  a  ne- 
ceffary  guard  againft  the  ambition  and  the  artifice  of 
the  enemies  of  their  nation. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Congregation,  though  great  and 
illuftrious,  was  not  yet  completely  decifive.  The  re- 
fufal  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  ratify  their  proceedings 
opened  a  fource  of  bitternefs  and  inquietude.  The 
Popifh  party,  though  humbled,  was  not  annihilated. 
Under  the  royal  protection  it  would  foon  be  formi- 
dable. Political  confiderations  might  arife,  not  only 
to  cool  the  amity  of  England,  but  even  to  provoke  its 
rclentment.  And  France,  though  it  could  now  tranf- 
port  no  army  againft  Scotland,  might  foon  be  able  to 
adopt  that  expedient.  Cruel  detractions  and  fevere  ca- 
lamities were  Hill  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  narrownef* 
of  their  own  refources  they  could  find  no  folid  and 
permanent  fecurity  againft  the  rage  and  weight  of 
domeftic  faction,  and  the  Itrenuous  exertions  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  kingdom.     All  their  fair  achievements  raight 
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Jrtotlond.  fa  Mafoj  and  overthrown.  Popery  ml/r.t  again  build 
*"—■*'  up  her  towers,  and  a  faofumary  domination  deuxoy 
ali i^e  their  religious  ^nJ  c;vii  liberties. 

While  the  3n;ui0i  of  mcl  'iichnly  anprcher.fions  re- 
prefed  the  tasiumph  0  the  Congregation,  the  event 
when  could  operate  nioft  to  their  intereils  was  an- 
nounced to  diem.  This  event  was  the  death  of  Fran- 
ms  II.  The  tie  which  knit  Scotland  to  Fiance  was 
thus  broken.  A  new  fcene  ot  politics  dilplays  it- 
felf.  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  ruled 
Chsilcs  IX.  and  was  the  pcrfor.al  enemy  of  the  queen 
of  Scots.  The  power  and  the  credit  w'  ich  Mary  had 
lent  to  her  uncles,  and  the  frequent  and  humiliating; 
cMfappointments  which  the  queen-mother  had  luffered 
from  her  influ-nc  over  Francis,  were  now  repaid  with 
a  ftudied  ind'fference  and  nedcert.  In  the  full  perfec- 
tion of  her  charms,  with  two  crowns  upon  her  he?.d, 
and  looking  towards  a  third,  (he  !elt  herfelt  to  be  with- 
out grandeur  and  without  cocfequence.  Leaving  a 
court  where  fhe  had  experienced  all  the  enjoyments  of 
which  hi im  nit  Ui  .  jfccptible,  (lie  retired  to  Rheims,  to 
-indulge  her  forrow. 

In  the  humiliation  of  their  queen,  and  in  the  change 
produced  in  the  councils  of  France,  the  Proteltants  of 
Scotland  found  every  pnffible  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed with  vigour  in  the  full  eftablifhment  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines.  After  the  diflolving  of  the  pailia- 
ment,  they  turned  their  thoughts  and  attention  to  the 
plan  of  policy  which  might  fuit  heft  the  tenets  and  re- 
ligion for  which  they  had  contended.  The  three  e- 
ftates,  amidit  their  other  tranlactious,  had  granted  a 
commiffion  to  Mr  John  Winram,  Mr  John  Spottif- 
•  wood,  John  Willocks,  Mr  John  Douglas,  Mr  John 
Row,  and  John  Knox,  to  frame  and  model  a  fcheme 
or  platform  of  ecclefiaftical  government.  They  were 
not  long  in  complying  with  an  order  fo  agreeable  to 
them,  ar.d  compofed  what  is  termed  the  F.rjl  Book  of 
J)i/cip/ine  ;  in  which  they  explained  the  uniformity  and 
method  which  ought  to  be  preferved  concerning  doc- 
trine, the  administration  of  the  facraments,  the  elec- 
tion and  provifion  of  miniiters,  and  the  policy  of  the 
church. 

A  convention  of  the  eftates  gave  its  fandtion  to  the 
Prtffcyterian  fcheme  of  government.      But   while   the 
Book  of  Difcipline  fketched  out  a  policy  beautiful  for 
The  rfp-    its  firrplicity,  yet  it  required  that  the  patrimony  2nd 
1  ue«  of  the  the  rich   poffefiions  of   the  ancient  church  fhould  be 
ancerit        allotted    to    the    new  eftablifhmenr.       1  he  reformers, 
ft.fed  to  the  however,  fo  fuccelsful  in  the  doctrines  and  the  policy 
reformH     they  had  propofed,  were  here  very  unfortunate.      This 
preachers,    convention  of  the  eftates  did  not  pay  a  more  refpedlful 
regard  to  this  prrpolal  than  the  celebrated  parliament 
had  done,  which  demolifhed  the  mafs  and  the   jurif- 
difiion  of  the   fee  cf  Rome.     They  affected   to  con- 
fide* it  as  no  better  than  a  dream.     The  exprefijon  "  a 
devout   irrag'nat-.en"   was  applied  to  it  in  mockery; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  long  and  painful  ftruggles, 
that  the  new  tftablifhment  was  able  to  procure  to  it- 
felf  a  becoming  and  nectffary  provifion   and   fupport. 
The  Romifh  clergy  were  ftrenuous  to  continue  in  their 
poffeflions,  and  to  profit  by  them  ;  and  the  nobles  and 
the  laity  having  fcized  upon  great  proportions)  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  were  no  lets  anxious  to  retain 
tbe  acquifiticns  tl  ty  had  made. 
>  The  averfion  entertained  from  btftowir.g  riches  upon 
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the  Preibyterian  eflabliihment,  encouraged  the  ardour  =cotV*. 
which  prevailed  for  advancing  all  the  other  views  and  — "  "* 
intcrefts  of  the  reformed.  And  this  end  was  alio  pro- 
moted  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  by  the  iofidioua  po- 
licy of  Catharine  de  .  :  <g  to  in- 
creafe  and  to  fi.'ler  all  the  difficulties  and  dan  ;ers  in 
the  fituation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  h-;r  fubje6b. 
Upon  this  account  (he  hadonga  les  IX.  to  dif- 
patch  Monfieur  NoailleS  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  to 
urge  it  in  ftrong  terms  to  renew  the  ancient  league  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  to  diffoive  the  alliance  with 
land,  and  to  re-eftabli(h  over  Scotland  the  Pooiiri 
doArines  and  the  Popiih  clergy.  A  new  me-rting  of  the 
eilates  was  affembled,  which  confidered  thefe  itranr.e 
requifitions,  and  treated  them  with  the  indio-nation 
they  merited.  Monfieu  •  Xoailles  was  infhucted  to  in- 
form his  fovereign,  that  France  having  acted  with  cruel- 
ty and  perfidioufnefs  towards  the  Scots,  by  attacking 
their  independency  and  liberties  under  the  cover  aiU 
pretence  of  amity  and  marria;e,  did  not  defence  to 
know  them  any  longer  as  an  ally  ;  that  principles  of 
juftice,  a  love  of  probity,  and  a  high  fenfe  of  grati- 
tude, did  not  permit  the  Scotti:h  parliament  to  brt  .k 
the  confederacy  with  England,  which  had  generon.lv 
protected  their  country  againft  the  tyrannical  views  of 
the  French  court,  and  the  treacherous  machinations  or" 
the  houfe  of  Guile  ;  and  that  they  were  nrvcr  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Popifh  clergy  to  be  a  diftinct  order  of 
men,  or  the  legal  poffcfibrs  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  ;  fince,  having  abolifhed  the  power  of  the  pope, 
and  renounced  his  doctrines,  they  could  beftow  no  fa- 
vour or  countenance  upon  his  vaffals  and  fervants. 

To  this  council  of  the  eftates  a  new  filpplicatien  was 
prefented  by  the  Protellants.  They  departed  from  the 
high  claim  which  they  had  made  for  the  riches  and 
patrimony  of  the  Pcspifh  church  ;  and  it  was  only  re- 
quefted  by  them,  that  a  reafonable  or  decent  provifion 
fhould  be  allotted  to  the  true  preachers  of  the  gofpcl. 
This  application,  however,  no  lets  than  their  former 
exorbitant  demand,  was  treated  with  neglect  and  in- 
difference. But  amidil  the  anxiety  manifefted  bv  the 
nobles  and  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  hold  the  Pref- 
byterian  clergy  in  fubjedtion  and  in  poverty,  they  dif- 
covered  the  warmed  zeal  for  the  extenfion  and  conti- 
nuance or  the  reformed  opinions.  For  in  this  fuppli- 
catior-.  of  the  Protellants,  an  ardent  defire  being  inti- 
mated and  urged,  that  all  the  monuments  of  idolatry 
which  remained  fhould  be  utterly  deftroyed,  the  fu'klt 
and  molt  unbounded  approbation  was  given  to  it.  An 
act  accordingly  was  pafled,  which  commanded  that  fo» 
every  abbey-church,  every  dotfter,  *),.l  every  niemo-f:a,lfc 
rial  whatfoever  of  Popery,  fhould  fa  »°  °* 

and  demolifhed  :  tnd  the  care  of  (his  c  uel,  but  popu- rfe,  and 
lar  employment,  was  cjmmiited  to  thofe  perions  who  every  mark 
were  moft  remarkable  for  their  keenrefs  and  ardour  in lf  tllE  1>J- 
tbe  work  of  the  reformation.      Its   execution   v    th"1^"1'-  ' 

ern  counties  wa;  given  in  e  rnrge  to  the  earls  o 
Arran,  Argyle,  and  GleDejJni  ;  the  lord  James  Stuart 
atter.ded  to  it  in  the  D1WC  1.01  tl. err.  djftricts  ;  and  in  the 
inland  diviiions  of  the  counm,  jt  was  intrufted  to  the 
barons  in  whom  the  Congregation  had  the  greateft  con- 
fidence.  A  drerri.u!  de\aitation  er.lvred.  "  The  p. 
lace,  armed  with  authority,  fpitad  th.eir  ravages  o\e; 
the  kingdom.  It  was  deemed  an  execrable  lenity  to 
Ipare  any  fabric  or  pk.ee  where  idolatry  had  been  txer- 
F  cifed. 
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cifed.  The  churches  and  religious  hcmfes  were  every- 
where defaced,  or  pulled  to  the  ground  ;  and  their  fur- 
niture, utenuls,  and  decorations,  became  the  prizes  and 
the  property  of  the  invader.  Even  the  fepulchres  of 
the  dead  were  ranfacked  and  violated.  The  libraries  of 
the  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  regifters  kept  by  them  of  their 
own  tranfadtions  and  of  civil  affairs,  were  gathered  into 
heaps,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  Religious  anti- 
pathy, the  fanction  of  law,  the  exhortation  of  the  cler- 
gy, the  hope  of  fpoil,  and,  above  all,  the  ardour  to  put 
the  lafl  hand  to  the  reformation,  concurred  to  drive  the 
rage  of  the  people  to  its  wildeft  fury  ;  and,  in  the  irudft 
of  havock  and  cilamity,  the  new  cilablifhment  furveyed 
its  importance  and  its  power. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  having  left  his  queen,  Ma- 
ry, in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation  while  (he  remained 
in  France,  it  now  became  neceffary  for  her  to  think  on 
returning  to  her  own  country.  To  this  (he  was  foli- 
etted  both  by  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts ;  the  former, 
that  they  might  gain  her  over  to  their  party  ;  and  the 
latter,  hoping  that,  as  Mary  was  of  their  own  perfua- 
fion,  Popery  might  once  more  be  eftablifhed  in  Scot- 
land. For  this  deputation,  the  Proteftants  chofe  lord 
James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  the  queen ;  and  the 
Papifts,  John  Lefly,  official  and  vicar-general  of  the 
diocefe  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter  got  the  ftart  of  the 
Proteftant  ambaffador,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  firft  delivering  his  meffage.  He  advifed  her  ftrong- 
ly  to  beware  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  who  had 
efpoufed  the  Proteftant  oeufe  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  he  might  advance  himfelf  to  the  higheft  employ- 
ments in  the  ftate  ;  nay,  that  he  had  already  fixed  his 
mind  on  the  crown  itfelf.  For  thefe  reafons  he  advi- 
fed that  the  lord  James  Stuart  fhould  be  confined  in 
France  till  the  government  of  Scotland  could  be  com- 
pletely eftablifhed.  But  if  the  queen  was  averfe  to 
this  meafure,  he  advifed  her  to  land  in  fome  of  the 
northern  diftricls  of  Scotland,  where  her  friends  were 
moft  numerous  ;  in  which  cafe  an  army  of  20,oco  men 
would  accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  to  reftore  the 
Popilh  religion,  and  to  overawe  her  enemies.  The 
next  day  the  lord  James  Stuart  waited  upon  her,  and 
gave  an  advice  very  different  from  that  of  Lefly.  The 
fureft  method  of  preventing  infurrettions,  he  faid,  was 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  that  a 
Handing  army  and  foreign  troops  would  certainly  lofe 
the  affections  of  her  fubjefts ;  for  which  reafon  he  ad- 
vifed her  to  vifit  Scotland  without  guards  and  without 
foldiers,  and  he  became  folemnly  bound  to  fecure  their 
obedience  to  her.  To  this  advice  Mary,  though  (he 
diftrufted  its  author,  liftened  with  attention  ;  and  lord 
James,  imagining  that  (he  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour, 
took  care  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  ;  by 
which  means  he  obtained  a  promife  of  the  earldom  of 
Mar  re. 

Before  Mary  fet  out  from  France,  She  received  an 
embaffy  from  queen  Elizabeth,  preffing  her  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  (he  had  taken  care 
to  get  a  claufe  inferted,  that  Francis  and  Mary  (hould 
for  ever  abftain  from  affuming  the  title  and  arms  of 
England  and  Ireland.  But  this  was  declined  by  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  who,  in  her  conference  with  the 
Englith  ambaffador,  gave  an  eminent  proof  of  her  poli- 
tical abilities  *.     Her  refufal  greatly  augmented  the 
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jealoufie3  which  already  prevailed  between  her  and  E- 
lizabeth,  infomuch  that  the  latter  refufed  her  a  fafe  paf- 
fage  through  her  dominions  into  Scotland.  This  was 
conlidered  by  Mary  as  a  high  indignity  ;  (he  returned 
a  very  fpiritej  anfwer,  informing  her  rival,  that  (he 
could  return  to  her  own  dominions  without  any  affill- 
ance  from  her,  or  indeed  whether  (he  would  or  not. 
In  the  month  of  Augtift  1  561,  Mary  fet  fail  from  Ca- 
lais for  Scotland.  She  left  France  with  much  regret  ; 
and  at  night  ordered  her  couch  to  be  brought  upon 
deck,  defiring  the  pilot  to  awaken  her  in  the  morning 
if  the  coaft  of  France  (hould  be  in  view.  The  night 
proved  calm,  fo  that  the  queen  had  an  opportunity 
once  more  of  indulging  herfelf  with  a  fight  of  that  be- 
loved  country.  A  favourable  wind  now  fpruug  up, 
and  a  thick  fog  coming  on,  (he  efcaped  a  fquadron  of 
men  of  war  which  Elizabeth  had  fet  out  to  intercept 
her  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month  (he  landed  fafely  at  Mary  land» 
Leith.  j"  ^ot. 

But  though  the  Scots  received  their  queen  with  the  3a 
greateft  demonftrations  of  joy,  it  was  not  long  before 
an   irreconcileable  quarrel  began  to  take  place.     The 
Proteftant   religion   was   now   eftablifhed  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;   and   its   profeffors  had  fo  far  deviated  from 
their  own  principles,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  their 
principles,  that  they  would  grant  no  toleration  to  the 
oppofite  party,  not  even  to  the  fovereign  herfelf.     In 
confequence  of  this,  when  the  queen  attempted  to  cele-      g0g 
brate  mafs  in  her  own  chapel  of  Holyroodhoufe,  a  vio-  Is  infulteit 
lent  mob   affembled,   and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  dim-hy  the  Pr*- 
culty  that  the  lord  James  Stuart  and  fome  other  per-  t3' 

fons  of  high  diftinftion  could  appeafe  the  tumult.  Ma- 
ry attempted  to  allay  thefe  ferments  by  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  (he  promilcd  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
ftates  in  religious  matters ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  de- 
clared it  to  be  death  for  any  perfon  to  attempt  an  in- 
novation or  alteration  of  the  religion  which  fhe  found 
generally  eftablifhed  upon  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  A- 
gainft  this  proclamation  the  earl  of  Arran  protefted, 
and  formally  told  the  herald,  the  queen'6  proclamation 
(hould  not  protect  her  attendants  and  fervants  if  they 
prefumed  to  commit  idolatry  and  to  fay  mafs.  John 
Knox  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  one  mafs  was 
more  terrible  to  him  than  it  10,000  armed  enemies 
had  landed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  re-eftablifh 
Popery.  The  preachers  everywhere  declaimed  againft 
idolatry  and  the  mafs ;  keeping  up,  by  their  miftaken 
zeal,  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  fedition  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  before  the 
queen  to  anfwer  for  the  freedom  of  his  fpeeches ;  but 
his  unbounded  boldnefs  when  there  gave  Mary  much 
dilquiet,  as  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  deal  with 
him.  The  freedoms,  however,  which  were  taken  with 
the  queen,  could  not  induce  her  to  depart  from  that 
plan  of  government  which  fhe  had  laid  down  in  France. 
To  the  Proteftants  (he  refolved  to  pay  the  greateft  at- 
tention ;  from  among  them  (he  chofe  her  privy-council, 
and  heaped  favours  upon  the  lord  James  Stuart,  who 
for  his  activity  in  promoting  the  reformation  was  the 
moft  popular  man  in  the  kingdom  ;  while  to  her  cour- 
tiers of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion  fhe  behaved  with 
a  diftant  formality. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difference  between  the  two 
rival  queens  became  every  day  greater.  The  queen 
of  Scotland  preffed  Elizabeth  to  declare  her  the  nearcft 
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Scotland,  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  Elizabeth  prefTed 
"" — v~ ~  Mary  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  With  this 
the  latter  could  not  comply,  as  it  would  in  fact  have 
been  renouncing  for  ever  the  title  to  that  crown  for 
which  (he  was  fo  earneftly  contending.  Endlefs  nego- 
tiations were  the  confequence,  and  the  hatred  of  Eli- 
zabeth to  Mary  continually  increafed.  This  year  the 
queen  of  Scotland  amufed  herfelf  by  maki :■*  a  circuit 
through  part  of  her  dominions.  From  Edinburgh  me 
proceeded  to  Stirling  ;  from  thence  to  Perth,  Dun- 
dee, and  St  Andrew's.  Though  received  everywhere 
with  the  greatell  acclamations  and  marks  of  affection, 
(he  could  not  but  remark  the  rooted  averfion  which 
had  univerfally  taken  place  againft  Popery ;  and  upon 
her  return  to  Edinburgh,  her  attention  was  called  to 
an  exertion  of  this  zeal,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
highly  characteriiHc  of  the  times.  The  magillrates  of 
this  city,  alter  their  election,  enacted  rules,  according 

Edinburgh  to  cullom,  f°r  the  government  of  their  borough.  By 
one  of  thefe  acts,  which  they  publifhed  by  proclama- 
tion, they  commanded  all  monks,  friars,  and  priefts,  to- 
gether with  all  adulterers  and  fornicators,  to  depart 
from  the  town  and  its  limits  within  24  hours,  under 
the  pains  of  correction  and  punifnment.  Mary,  julHy 
interpreting  this  exertion  of  power  to  be  an  ufurpation 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  a  violation  of  order,  dif- 
placed  the  magillrates,  commanded  the  citizens  to  elect 
others  in  their  room,  and  granted  by  proclamation  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  her  fubjects  not  convicted  of 
any  crime,  to  repair  to  and  remain  in  her  capital  at 
their  pleafure. 

Befidcs  thefe  diilurbances  on  account  of  religion,  the 
^05        kingdom  was   now  in  confufion  on  another   account. 

Difordered  The  long  continuance  of  civil  wars  had  left  a  pronenefs 

lUte  of  the  to  tumults  and  infurrections   everywhere  ;  and  thefts, 
rapine,  and  licentioufnels  of  every  kind,  threatened  to 
fubvert  the  foundations   of  civil  fociety.     Mary  made 
6,-         considerable   preparations   for  the   fuppreffion  of  thefe 

Suppreffed  diforders,  and  appointed  the  lord  James  Stuait  her  chief 
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julticiar  and  lieutenant.  He  was  to  hold  two  criminal 
courts,  the  one  at  Jedburgh,  and  the  other  at  Dum- 
fries. To  affill  his  operations  againft  the  banditti,  who 
who  were  armed,  and  often  aflbciated  into  bodies,  a 
military  force  was  neceffary  ;  but  as  there  were  at  pre- 
fent  neither  Handing  army  nor  regular  troops  in  the 
kingdom,  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  ten  others, 
were  commanded  to  have  their  llrength  in  readinefs  to 
affill  hiin.  The  feudal  tenants,  and  the  allodial  or  free 
proprietors  of  thefe  diflricts,  in  complete  armour,  and 
with  proviiions  for  20  days,  were  appointed  to  be  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofes  of  his  commiffion,  and  to  obey 
his  orders  in  eltabliftiing  the  public  tranquillity.  In 
this  expedition  he  was  attended  with  his  ulual  fuccefs. 
He  dellroyed  many  of  the  flrong-holds  of  the  banditti; 
hanged  zo  of  the  moll  notorious  offenders  ;  and  order- 
ed 50  more  to  be  carried  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  fuifer 
the  penalties  of  law  on  account  of  their  icbellious  beha- 
viour. He  entered  into  terms  with  the  lord  Grey  and 
Sir  John  Poller,  the  wardens  of  the  Englifh  borders, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  ot  the  two  nations  ;  and  he  com- 
manded the  chiefs  of  the  difi  rderly  clans  to  fubmit  to 
the  queen,  and  to  obey  her  orders  with  regard  to  the 
fecuring  of  the  peace,  and  preventing  infurrections  and 
drpudations  for  the  future. 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  was  in  a  very  difagree- 


ablc  fituation,  being  fufpected  and  diflruflcd  by  both  S:niian4. 

parties.   From  the  conceffions  (lie  had  made  to  the  Pro-  v— ' 

tellants,   the  Papifts  fuppoied  that  fhe  had  a  defign  of  M^.°d;r 
renouncing   their   religion   altogether  ;    while,    on    the  t'rufted  by 
other  hand,  the  Proteltants  could  fcarcely  allow  them-  both  par- 
felves  to  believe  that  they  owed  any  allegiance  to  anties- 
idolater.      Difquiets  of  another   kind  alfo   now  took      6n 
place.      The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  having  left  the  Ca-  Cha-aflen 
tholics  to  join  the  oppofite  party,  was  neglected  by  his ' f  her  dif- 
fovereign.      Bein>r  afraid  of  fome  danger  to  himfelf,  he  "'^  CCUf" 
fortified  the  callle  or  Dumbarton,  which  he  refolved  to 
defend ;   and  in  cafe  of  neceffity  to   put  himfelf  under 
the  protection  of  the  queen  of  England.— The  earl  of 
Arran  was  a  mail  of  very  (lender  abilities,  but  of  bound- 
lels  ambition.     The  queen's  beauty  had  made  an  im- 
preffion  on  his  heart,  and  his  ambition  made  him  fancy 
himfelf  the  fitteil  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  her  huf. 
band.     But  his  fanaticifm,  and  the  violence  with  which 
he  had  oppofed  the  mafs,  difgulled  her.     He  bore  her 
diflike  with  an  uneafinefs  that  preyed  upon  his  intellects 
and  difordered  them.    It  was  even  fuppofed  that  he  had 
concerted  a  fcheme  to  pofTefs  himfelf  of  her  perfon  by 
armed  retainers  ;  and  the  lords  of  her  court  were  cor.i- 
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manded  to  be  in  readinefs  to  defeat  any  project  of  thi 
fort.  The  earl  of  Buthwel  was  diftinguifhed  chiefly 
by  his  prodigalities  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  man- 
ners. The  earl  of  Marifchal  had  every  thing  that  was 
honourable  in  his  intentions,  but  was  ovenvary  and  (low. 
The  earl  of  Morton  pofiefled  penetiation  and  ability, 
but  was  attached  to  no  party  or  meafures  from  any 
principles  of  rectitude  :  His  own  advantage  and  inte- 
re(ts  were  the  motives  which  governed  him.  The  earl 
of  Huntley  the  lord  chancellor,  was  unquiet,  variable, 
and  vindictive  :  His  palfions,  now  fermenting  with  vio- 
lence, were  foon  to  break  forth  in  the  mod  dangerous 
practices.  The  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Menteith  were 
deeply  tinctured  with  fanaticifm  ;  and  their  inordinate 
zeal  for  the  new  opinions,  not  lefs  than  their  poverty, 
recommended  them  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Her  ambaf- 
fador  Randolph,  advifed  her  to  fecure  their  fervice,  by 
addreffing  herfelf  to  their  neceffities.  Among  courtiers 
of  this  defcription,  it  was  difficult  for  Mary  to  make  a 
felection  of  miniflers  in  whom  to  confide.  The  confe- 
quence and  popularity  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and 
ot  Maitland  of  Lethington,  had  eaily  pointed  them  out 
to  this  diilinction  ;  and  hitherto  they  had  acted  to  her 
fatibfaction.  They  were  each  of  eminent  capacity : 
but  the  former  was  fufpected  of  aiming  at  the  fove- 
reignty  ;  the  latter  was  prone  to  refinement  and  dupli- 
city ;  and  both  were  more  connected  with  Elizabeth 
than  became  them  as  the  miniflers  and  fubjects  of  an- 
other  fovereign. 

Befide  the  policy  of  employing  and  trufting  ftatef- 
men  who  were  Proteilants,  and  the  precaution  of  main- 
taining a  firm  peace  with  England,  Mary  had  it  alfo  at 
heart  to  enrich  the  crown  with  the  revenues  of  the  an- 
cient church.  A  convention  of  ellates  was  alTembled 
to  deliberate  upon  this  meafure.  The  bifhops  were  a  part  of 
alarmed  with   their  perilous  fituation.     It   was  made  thc  ?ccle" 

known  to  them,  that  the  charge  of  the  queen's  houfe-  Ud<i'ci[  rc" 

hu  *j  •  1     ,  .  venues, 

old  required  an  augmentation  ;  and  that  as  the  rents 

of  the  church  had  flowed  chiefly  from  the  crown,  it  was 
expedient  that  a  proper  proportion  of  them  fhould  now 
be  relumed  to  uphold  its  fplendour.  After  long  con- 
futations, the  prelates  and  eltate  ccckfiaftical,  confider- 
F  2  ing 
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ing  that  fhey  esifted  merely  by  the  favour  of  the  queen, 

jn  to  her  the  third  part  of  their  bene- 

fices,  to  be  managed  at  her  pleafure;  with  the  referva- 

tionthatth  during  their  lives  againft 

ail  hither  payments,  and  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  cler  ; 
With  this  offer  the  queen  and  the  convention  of  ellates 
were  fatisfied.  Rentals,  accordingly,  of  all  their  bene- 
fices throughout  the  kingdom,  were  ordered  to  be  pro 
duced  by  ■    ecclefiaftics  ;  the  reformed  mini- 

Hers,  fuperintendants,  elders,  and  deacons,  were  enjoin- 
ed to  make  out  remitters  of  the  grants  or  provisions  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupport  their  eitablilhmcnt ;  and  a  fuperemi- 
nent  power  of  judging  in  thel'e  matters  was  committed 
to  the  queen  and  the  privy-council. 

'.  the  prelates  and  eftate  eccletiaftical  fubmitted 
to  this  offer  from  the  neceflity  of  their  affairs,  it  was  by 
no  means  acceptable  to  the  reformed  clergy,  who  at  this 
time  were  holding  an  affembly.  It  was  their  earneit 
wiih  to  effeft  the  entire  deftniftron  of  the  ancient  efta- 
blilhment,  to  fucceed  to  a  large  proportion  or  their  emo- 
luments, and  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  crown. 
But  while  the  Proteftant  preachers  were  naturally  and 
unanimoufly  of  thel'e  fentimer.ts,  the  nobles  and  gentle- 
men who  had  promoted  the  reformation  were  difpofed 
to  think  very  differently.  To  give  too  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  church  to  the  reformed  clergy,  was  to  in- 
veft  them  with  a  dangerous  power.  To  give  too  great 
a  proportion  of  it  to  the  crown,  was  a  Hep  Hill  more 
dangerous.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  equitable,  that 
the  ancient  clergy  fhould  be  maintained  during  their 
lives  ;  and  it  connfted  with  the  private  intereils  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  figured  during  the 
reformation,  not  to  confent  to  any  fcheme  that  would 
deprive  them  of  the  fpoils  of  which  they  had  already 
poffeffed  themfelves  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  or 
which  they  might  Hill  be  enabled  to  acquire. 

Thus  public  as  well  as  private  confidcrations  contri- 
buted to  feparate  and  divide  the  lay  Proteftants  and  the 
preachers.  The  general  affembly,  therefore,  of  the 
church,  was  not  by  any  means  luccefsful  in  the  view3 
which  had  called  them  together  at  this  time,  and  which 
they  fubmitted  to  the  convention  of  eftates.  Doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  church  had  any  title  to 
cffemble  itfelf.  The  petition  preferred  for  the  complete 
abolition  of  idolatry,  or  for  the  utter  prohibition  of  the 
mafs,  was  rejected,  n3twith(tanding  all  the  zeal  mani- 
fefted  by  the:  brethren.  The  requeff  that  Mary  fhould 
<rive  authority  to  the  book  of  difcipline,  was  not  only 
iefufed,  but  even  treated  with  ridicule.  The  only  point 
prefl'ed  by  the  church,  which  attracted  any  notice,  was 
its  requihtion  of  a  provifion  or  a  maintenance  ;  but  the 
meafu.-e  invented  for  this  end  was  in  oppolition  to  all 
its  warmefl  dellres. 

This  meafure,  however,  fo  unpromifing  to  the  preach- 
ers in  expectation,  was  found  to  be  ft  ill  more  unlatis- 
factory  upon  trial.  The  wealth  of  the  Romim  church 
had  been  immenfe,  but  great  invafions  had  been  made 
upon  it.  The  fears  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  upon  the  over- 
throw of  popery,  induced  them  to  engage  in  fraudulent 
Cranfa&ions  with  their  kinfmen  and  relations ;  in  con- 
-  of  which  many  poffefiions  were  conveyed  from 
the  church  into  private  hands.  For  valuable  confeder- 
ations, leafes  of  church-lands,  to  endure  for  many  years, 
m  in  perpetuity,  were  granted  to  ftrangers  and  advea- 
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turers.     Sales  alfo  of  ccclefiallieal  property,  to  a- great     Scrl»»& 
extent,  had  been  nv.de  by  tne  ancient  incumbents  ;  and   """"" *»        ■ 
a  validity  was  luppoled  to  be  given  to  thtle  traufaiiiens 
by  confirmations  irom  the  pope,  who  was  zealous  to  af- 
ii.lt  his  votaries.      Even  the  crown  itklt  had  contribu- 
ted to  make  improper  dtfaofitions  of  the  ecctenaitka] 
revenues.       Laymen  had  been  prclcr*.ed  to  bilhoprics 
and  church-livings,  with  the  power  ot  rHfpoiing  of  the 
territory  in  connection  with  tlicm.      In  this  d.ffution  of 
the  pr.  petty  of  the  church,  many  fair  acquifitions,  and 
much  extensive  domain,  came  to  be  inverted  in  the  no. 
bles  and  the  gentry. 

From  thele  caules,  the  grant  of  the  third  of  tlicirbe- 
ncliees,  made  by  the  ancient  ecclefiaftics  to  the  queen,- 
with   the  burden  of  maintaining  the  reformed  clergy, 
was    not    near   fo  considerable   as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.     But  the  direction  of  the  fcheme  being  lodged 
in  the  queen  and  the  privy-council,  the  advantage  to  the 
crown  was  Hill   greater  than   that   bellowed  upon  the 
preachers.      Yet  the  carrying  the  project  into  execu- 
tion was  not  without  ils  inconveniences.      There  were 
Hill  many  opportunities  tor  artifice  and  corruption;  and 
the  full  third  of  the  ecclefialtical  benefices,   even  after 
all  the   previous  abllractions  of  them  wliieh  had  been 
made,  could  not  be  levied  by  any  diligence.      For  the 
ecclefiaftics  often  produced  falfe  rentals  of  their  bene- 
fices ;  and  the  collectors  for  the  crown  were  not  always- 
faithful  to  the  trult   repoled  in  them.     The   complete 
produce  of  the  thirds  did  not  amount  to  a  great  lum  ; 
and  it  was  to  operate  to  the  expences  ot  the  queen,  as 
well  as  to  the  fupport  ot  the  preachers.    A  fcanty  pro-      6l+ 
portion  went  to  the  latter ;  and  yet  the  perfons  who  ma<je  for  ' 
were  chofentofix  and  alcertain  their  particular  Hipends  ile  i'rote» 
or  provilions  were   the  tall  friends  ot  the  reformation,  ftant 
For  thk  buiinefs  was  committed  in  charge  to  the  earls  preachers, 
of  Argyle  and   Morton,   ths  lord  James  Stuart,   and 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  with  James  MacfegiM  the  clerk* 
regifter,  and  Sir  John  Ballcnden  the  juHice-clerk.  One 
hundred  Scottilh   merks   were   deemed  fufftcient  tor  a 
common  minilter.     To  the  clergymen  of  greater  inte- 
reil  or  consideration,  or  who  exercifed  their  (unctions  im 
more  extenfive  parirhes,  300  merks  were  allotted;  and, 
excepting  to  fuperintendants,  this  lum  was  fcldom  ex- 
ceeded.    To  the  earl  of  Argyle,  to  the  lord  James 
Stuart,  to  Lord  Erlkine,  who  had  large  ecclefialtical 
revenues,   their   thirds  were    ulually   remitted  by   the 
queen  ;  and  upon  the  eHablifhment  of  this  fund  or  re- 
venue, the  alfo  granted  many  pennons  to  perfons  about 
her  court  and  of  her  houlehold.  - 

The  complaints  of  the  pieachers  were  made  with  little—,     5.   . 
,  r     ...  r    ..  ,  .  ,.  The  whoi- 

decency,   and  did  not  contribute  to  better  their  condi-partv  ^:r. 

tion.    The  coldnels  ot  the  Proteftant  laity,  and  the  hu- fatisfied. 

manity  Ihown  to  the  ancient  clergy,  were  deep  wounds 

both  to  their  pride  and  to  their  inteictts.     To  a  mean 

Spirit  of  flattery  to  the  reigning  power,  they  imputed 

the   defection   of  their  friends  ;  and  againit  the  queen 

they  were  animated  with  the  bittereit  animofity.     The 

poverty  in  which  they  were  fuffered  to  rt~nain  inflamed 

all  their  paffions.     They  indultrioully  fought  to  indulge 

their  rancour  and  tuibuleuce  ;  and  inveterate  habits  of 

iufult  fortiried  them  into  a  contempt  of  authority. 

To  the  queen,  whofe  temper  was  warm,  the  rudenefs 

of  the  preachers  was  a  painful  and  endleis   inquietude, 

which,    while   it   tottered  her   religious  prejudices,  had 

the  good  effect  to  confirm,  her  eonitancy  to  her  friends,  . 
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.-.-  to  keep  alive  her  gratitude  for  their  afiivity.  The 
lord  James  Stuart,  who  was  intitled  to  her  refpefl  and 
efteem  from  his  abilities,  and  his  proximity  to  her  in 
blood,  had  merited  rewards  and  honours  by  his  public 
fervices  and  the  vigour  ot  his  eonnfels.  After  his  fuo- 
cefsful  difcharge  of  her  commiffion  as  chief  justiciar  and 
lord  lieutenant,  (he  could  not  think  of  allowing  him  to 
defcend  from  thtfe  offices,  without  bellowing  upon  him 
a  folid  and  permanent  mark  of  her  favour.  She  advan- 
ced him  into  the  rank  of  her  nobility,  by  conferring  up. 
on  him  the  earldom  of  Marre.  At  the  fame  time  the 
tributed  to  augment  his  confequence,  by  facilitating 
!  ■  marriage  with  A«nes  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Marifchal  ;  and  the  ceremonial  of  this  alliance  was  cele- 
brated with  ^magnificence  and  orientation  fo  exti 
gant  in  that  are,  as  to  excite  the  Bears  of  the  prea 
1  :t  fome  avenging  judgment  or  calamity  ih-^.. 
the  land.  They  exclaimed  with  virulence  againft  his 
riotous  feafting  and  banquets;  and  the  mafquer  : 
which  were  exhibited  upon  this  occasion,  attracting  in 
a  ft  ill  greater  degree  their  attention,  as  being  a  fpeoies 
oi  entertainment  hitherto  unknown  in  Scotland,  and 
which  was  favourable  to  the  profanenefs  of  gallantry, 
they  pointed  agaiqft  them  the  keenneft  Strokes  oi  their 
eenfure  ami  indignation. 

The  abilities  of  the  ear}  of  Marre,  the  afcendency  he 
maintained  in  the  councils  of  his  fovercign,  and  the  di- 
ftinctions  which  he  had  acquired,  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
pofe  him  to  uncommon  envy.  The  molt  defperate  of 
bis  enemies,  and  the  n.oll  formidable!  was  the  earl  of 
Huntley.  In  their  rivalfhip  for  power,  many  cault-  ( i 
rlHguft  had  arifen.  The  one  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Proteftants,  the  other  was  the  leader  of  the  Papilts, 
Upon  the  death  ot  Francis  II.  Huntley  and  the  Popifh 
faction  had  fent  a  deputation  to  Man-,  inviting  her  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  offering  to  fupport  her  with  an 
army  of  20,000  men.  His  advances  were  treated  with 
attention  and  civility,  but  his  offer  was  rejected.  The 
invitation  of  the  Protectants,  prtfentcd  by  the  earl  of 
Marre,  was  more  acceptable  to  her.  Huntley  had  ad- 
viied  her  to  detain  his  rival  in  confinement  in  Frs 
till  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  fhould  be  re-t 
in  Scotland.  This  advice  ihe  not  only  dilregarded,  but 
careffed  his  enemy  with,  particular  civil-ties.  Upon  her 
arrival  in  her  own  country,  Huntley  renewed  his  ad- 
vances, offering  to  her  to  fet  up  the  mafs  in  all  the 
northern  counties.  He  even  converted  in  a  preffing 
manner  upon  this  lubject  with  her  uncles  and  the  French 
courtiers  who  attended  her.  Still  no  real  attention  was 
paid  to  him.  He  came  to  her  palace,  and  was  recei- 
ved on'y  with  refpect.  He  was  lord  high  chancellor 
without  influence,  and  a  privy  counsellor  without  trufl. 
The  earl  of  Marre  had  the  confidence  or  his  fovereign, 
and  was  drawing  to  him  the  authority  of  government. 
Thefe  were  cruel  mortifications  to  a  man  of  high  rank, 
inordinate  ambition,  immeule  wealth,  and  who  com- 
manded numerous  and  warlike  retainers.  But  he  was 
yet  to  feel  a  ftroke  ftill  more  feverely  excruciating,  and 
far  more  d  of  his  confequence.      The   opulent 

-i'tate  of  Ma: re,  which  Mary  had  erected  into  an  earl- 
dom, and  conferred  upon  his  rival,  had  been  lodged  in 
•lis  family  for  iome  time.  He  considered  it  as  his  pro- 
perty, and  that  it  was  never  to  be  torn  from  his  houfe. 
This  blew  was  at  0  .cc  to  infult  moft  fenfibly  his  prijc,. 
and  to  cut  moil  fatally  the  iiuews  of  bis  grcataeis. 
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After  employing  against  the  earl  of"  Marre  thole  arts  SeotUoi 
of  detraction   anl  calcrruy  which   arc  fo  common  in       "   ~~~* 
esurts,  he  drew  up  and  fubfcribed  a  formal  memorial,  He  accufii 
in  which  he  accufed  bin  of  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  tt,e  ,cnj  " 
of  Scotland.     This  paper  he  presented  to  the  cseen ;  Jsmei 
but  tiie  arguments  with  which  he  Supported  his  charge  s,uart  "^ 
being  weak  and  inconclufive,  fhe  was  t!ie  more  confirm- tKi*on' 
ed  in  her  attachment  to  her  minifter.     Huntley  then 
addrcffing  himfth  to  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  a  man  difpofed 
to  defperate  courles,  enga  1  attempt  to  involve 

the  earl  of  Marre  and  the  houfe  of  Hamilton  in  open 
and  violent  contention.  Bothwel  reprefented  to  Marre 
the  enmity  wh:ch  had  long  fubfifled  betv. een  him  and  gj-, 
the  houfe  or  Hamilton.  It  wis  an  obstacle  to  his  And  «:- 
great  nefs  ;  and  while  its  destruction  r.:ic;ht  raife  him  to  t««npta  to 
the  higheft  pinnacle  of  power,  it  would  be  moft  ac- ^ffjffiastfftc 
ccptable  to  the  queen,  who,  beiide  the  hatred  which 
princes  naturally  entertain  to  their  fucceffors,  was  ani- 
mated by  particular  caufes  of  offence  againft  the  duke 
oi  Chatelherault  and  the  earl  of  Arran.  He  concluded 
Khortation  with  making  an  unlimited  offer  of  his 
moft  ftrenueus  fervices  in  the  execution  of  this  rlagi- 
tk>us  enterprife.  The  earl  of  Marre.  however,  abhor- 
ring the  balcr.efs  of  the  project,  fufpicious  of  the  lia- 
cerity  of  the  propofer,  or  fatisfied  that  his  eminence 
did  not  require  the  aid  of  inch  arts,  rejected  all  his  ai 
vances.  Bothwel,  disappoin.ed  upon  one  fide,  turn- 
ed himleif  to  the  other.  He  practifed  with  the  houfe 
of  Hamilton  to  affaffinate  the  earl  of  Marre,  whom 
they  confidered  a6  theit  greateft  enemy.  The  bufi- 
nefs,  he  faid,  might  be  performed  with  eafe  and  ex- 
pedition. The  queen  was  in  ufe  to  hunt  the  deer  in 
the  park  of  Falkland ;  and  there  the  earl  cf  Marre, 
unfufpecting  any  danger,  and  fienderly  attended,  might; 
be  overpowered  and  put  to  death.  The  perfon  of  the 
queen,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  feized  ;  and  by  de- 
taining her  in  cuftody,  a  fanction  and  fecurity  might 
be  given  to  their  crime.  The  integrity  of  the  earl  of 
Arran  revolting  againft  thi-,  confpiracy,  defeated  its 
purposes.  Dreading  the  perpetration  of  fo  cruei  an 
action,  and  yet  feniible  of  the  refolute  determination 
ot  his  friends,  he  wrote  privately  to  the  earl  of  Marre, 
informing  1.  . ■<  of  his  danger.  But  the  return  of  Marre 
to  his  letter,  thanking  him  for  his  intelligence,  being 
•epted  by  the  conipirators,  Arran  was  confined 
by  them  under  a  guard  in  KenneH -houfe.  He  effected 
notwithstanding  his  efcape,  and  made  a  full  dilcovery  of 
the  plot  to  the  queen.  Yet  in  a  matter  fo  dart  he  B  .:  :*  .  r  ■ 
could  produce  no  witneffes   and  no  written  vouchers  to  ir-  nu    .- 

n  his  accufations.      He  therefore,  according   to  temPt- 
tfie  fafhion  of  the  times,   offered  to  prove  his  infcima- 
tion,  by   engaging   Bothwel  in   iingle  combat.      And 
though,  in  his  examinations  before  the  privy  cou  1 
his  love  to  the  queen,   his  attachment   to  the  earl  of 
Marre,  the   atrocity  of  the  fcheme  he  revealed,  ;.. 
above  all,  his  duty  and  concern  for  his  father  the  duke 
ot  Chatelherault,  threw  him  into  a  perturbation  of  mind 
which  cxprefltd  itfelf  violently  in  his  fpecch,  his  coun- 
tenance, and  his   actions  ;   yet  his. declarations,  in  gent 
ral,  were   fo  confirUnt  and  rim:,  that   it  was  thought 
advifable  to  take  the  command  of  the  caille  of  Dun., 
barton  from  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  to  confine  the 
other  confpirators  to  different  prifons,  and  to  wait  th-.: 
farther  difcovcries  which  might  be  made  by  accident 
and  time. 
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Scutlsnd.  The  <ml  of  Huntley,  inflamed  by  thefe  difappoint- 
*•— -v— '  ments,  invented  other  devices.  He  excited  a  tumult 
■while  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Marre  were  at  St  An- 
drew's with  only  a  few  attendants  ;  imagining  that  the 
latter  would  Tally  forth  to  quell  the  infurgents,  and 
that  a  convenient  opportunity  would  thus  be  afforded 
for  putting  him  to  the  fword  without  detection.  The 
caution,  however,  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  defeating  this 
purpole,  he  ordered  fome  of  his  retainers  to  attack,  him 
in  the  evening  when  he  fhould  leave  the  queen  ;  but 
thefe  affaffina  being  furprifed  in  their  ttation,  Huntley 
affected  to  cxeufe  their  being  in  arms  in  a  fufpicious 
place  and  at  a  late  hour,  by  frivolous  apologies,  which, 
though  admitted,  could  not  be  approved. 

About  this  period,  too,  letters  were  received  by 
Mary  from  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  in 
confequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Huntley 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  faction.  They  prefTed  her 
to  conlider,  that  while  this  nobleman  was  the  moll 
powerful  of  her  fubjects,  he  was  by  far  the  mod  zeal- 
lous  in  the  interefts  of  the  church  of  Rome.  They 
intttated  her  to  flatter  him  with  the  hope  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Sir  John  Gordon  his  fecond  fon  ;  held  out 
to  her  magnificent  promiles  of  money  and  military  fup- 
plies,  if  (he  would  fet  herlelt  ferioufly  to  recover  to 
power  and  fplendour  the  ancient  religion  of  her  coun- 
try ;  and  recommended  it  to  her  to  take  meafures 
to  deftroy  the  more  ftrenuous  Proteftants  about  her 
'••jurt,  of  whom  a  roll  was  tranfmitted  to  her,  which 
included  the  name  of  her  confident  and  minilter  the 
carl  of  Marre.  Thefe  letters  could  not  have  reached 
her  at  a  juncture  more  unfavourable  for  their  fuccefs. 
The  earl  of  Marre,  to  whom  fhe  communicated  them, 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  greatefl  vigour 
in  undermining  the  deligns  and  the  importance  of  his 
enemies. 

New  incidents  exafperated  the  animofities  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  earl  of  Marre  and  his  own.  Sir  John  Gor- 
don and  the  lord  Ogilvie  having  a  private  difpute,  hap- 
pened to  meet  each  other  in  the  high  ftreet  of  Edin- 
burgh. They  immediately  drew  their  fwords ;  and 
the  lord  Ogilvie  receiving  a  very  dangerous  wound, 
Sir  John  Gordon  was  committed  to  prifon  by  the  ma- 
gistrates. The  queen,  at  this  time  in  Stirling,  was 
informed  by  them  of  the  riot  ;  and  while  they  expref- 
fed  a  (ear  left  the  friends  of  the  prifoner  fhould  rile  up 
in  arms  to  give  him  his  liberty,  they  mentioned  a  fuf- 
picion  which  prevailed,  that  the  partizans  of  the  lord 
Ogilvie  were  to  affemble  themfelves  to  vindicate  his 
quarrel.  The  queen,  in  her  reply,  after  commending 
t!ieir  diligence,  inilrudled  them  to  continue  to  have  a 
watch  over  their  prifoner  ;  made  known  her  delire  that 
the  law  fhould  take  its  courfe  ;  and  counfelled  them  to 
have  no  apprehtniions  of  the  kindred  of  the  parties  at 
613  variance,  but  to  rely  upon  the  earl  of  Marre  for  pro- 
Eut  efcipei  viding  a  fufticicnt  force  for  their  protection.  Sir  John 
Irompri-  Goidon,  however,  found  the  means  to  break  from  his 
confinement  ;  and  flying  into  Aberdeenfhire,  filled  the 
retainers  of  his  family  with  his  complaints,  and  added 
to  the  difquiets  of  his  father  the  earl  of  Huntley. 

The  queen,  upon  returning  to  Edinburgh,  held  a 
confultation  upon  affairs  of  ftate  with  her  privy  coun- 
cil j  and  foon  alter  fet  out  upon  a  progrefs  to  the 
northern  parts  of  her  kingdom.  At  Aberdeen  fhe 
waa  met  by  the  lady   Huntley,  a  woman  of  deep  diili- 
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mulation  and  of  refined  addrefs ;  who  endeavoured  to  Scotland, 
conciliate  her   affections,  was  prodigal  of  flattery,  ex-   — ~V"" 
prefTed  her  zeal  for  the  Popifli  religion,  and  let  fall  in- 
iinuatious  of  the   great   power  of  her  hufband.     She 
then  interceded  with   the  queen  for   forgivenefs  to  her 
fon  :    and  begged  with  a  keen  importunity,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  have  the  honour  to  kits  her  hand. 
But  Maty  having  told  her,   that  the  favour  (he  had  fo- 
licited  could  not  pofTibly  be  granted  till  her  fon  fhould 
return  to  the   prifon   from  which   he  had  efcaped,  and 
iubmit  to  the  juftice  of  his  country,  the  lady  Huntley 
engaged  that  he  fhould  enter  again   into  cuttody,   and 
only  intreated,  that,  inftead  of  being  confined  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  (hould  be  conducted  to  the  cattle  of  Stirling. 
This  tequeil  was  complied  with  ;  and  in  the  profecution 
of  the  buiinefs,  a  court   of  jufticiary  being  called,  Sir 
John  Gordon  made  his  appearance,  and  acknowledged 
himfelf  to  be   the  queen's   prifoner.     The  lord  Glamis 
was  appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  caftle  of  Stilling,      gj^ 
But  upon  the  road  to  thfs  fortrefs,   he  deceived  the  vi-And  at- 
gilance  of  his  guards,  haftened  back,  and  gathering  ten,Pts  to 
1 000  horfemen   among  his   retainers,  entrufted  his   fe-[  ,ra,e" 
cunty  to  the  lword. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  continued  her  progrefs. 
The  earl  of  Huntley  joined  himfelf  to  her  train.  His 
anxiety  to  induce  her  to  allow  him  to  attend  her  to  his 
houfe  of  Strathbogy  was  uncommon }  his  intreaties 
were  even  prefTed  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The 
intelligence  anived  of  the  efcape  and  rebellion  of  Sir 
John  Gordon.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  and  the 
fon  awakened  in  her  themoft  alarming  fufpicions.  Af- 
fembling  her  privy-council,  who,  according  to  the  fafhion 
of  thofe  times,  conftituted  her  court,  and  attended  her 
perfon  in  her  progrefTes  though  her  dominions  ;  fhe, 
with  their  advice,  commanded  her  heralds  to  charge 
Sir  John  Gordon  and  his  adherents  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  furrender  up  to  her  their  houfes  of 
flrength  and  caflles,  under  the  pains  of  high  treafon  and 
forfeiture.  Diidaining  now  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  the 
carl  of  Huntley,  where,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  that 
nobleman  had  made  fecret  preparations  to  hold  her  in 
captivity,  fhe  advanced  to  Invernefs  by  a  different  rout. 
In  the  caftle  of  Invernefs  (he  propofed  to  take  up  her 
rclidence  ;  but  Alexander  Gordon  the  deputy  governor, 
a  dependent  of  the  family  of  Huntley,  refufed  to  admit 
her.  She  was  terrified  with  the  profpect  of  a  certain 
and  imminent  danger.  Her  attendants  were  few  in 
number,  the  town  was  without  walls,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  fufpected.  In  this  extremity,  fome  fliips  in 
the  river  were  kept  in  readinefs  as  a  laft  refuge  ;  and 
fhe  iffued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  her  loyal  fub- 
jects in  thofe  parts  immediately  to  repair  to  her  for  her 
protection.  The  Frafers  and  Monroes  came  in  crowds 
to  make  her  the  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  Clan  Chat- 
tan,  though  called  to  arms  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  for- 
fook  his  ftandard  for  that  of  their  fovereign,  when  they 
difcovered  that  his  intentions  were  hoflile  to  her.  She 
employed  this  flrength  in  laying  liege  to  the  caftle, 
which  furrendered  itfelf  upon  the  firil  affault.  The 
lives  of  the  common  foldiers  were  fpared,  but  the  deputy- 
governor  was  inftantly  executed.  The  queen,  full  of 
apprehenfions,  returned  to  Aberdeen. 

To  intimidate  the  earl  of  Huntley,  to  punifli  the 
troubles  which  his  family  had  created  to  the  queen, 
and  to  convince  him  that  his  utter  ruin  was  at  hand, 

.  a  mea- 
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:o»1an<J.  a  meafure  infinitely  humiliating  was  now  concerted  and 
*""V— '  put  in  practice.  The  eail  ot  Marre  reftgned  the  rich 
eftate  of  that  name  to  the  lord  Erfkine,  who  laid  claim 
to  it  as  his  right ;  and  received  in  recompenfe,  after 
its  erection  into  an  earldom,  the  territory  of  Murray, 
which  made  an  extcnfive  portion  of  the  pofTtffions  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley. 

The  lady  Huntley  haftened  to  Aberdeen  to  throw 
herfelf  at  the  feet  of  her  fovereign,  to  make  the  offer 
of  the  mod  humble  fubmiffions  on  the  part  of  her  huf- 
band,  and  to  avert  by  every  poffible  means  the  downfal 
of  his  greatnefs.  But  all  accefs  to  the  queen  was  re- 
fufed  to  her ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  was  fummoned 
to  appear  in  perfon  before  the  privy  council,  to  anfwer 
for  his  conduct,  and  to  make  a  full  resignation  of  all 
his  caftles  and  fortrefTes.  He  did  not  prefent  himfelf, 
and  was  declared  to  be  in  open  rebellion.  A  new  pro- 
clamation was  circulated  by  the  queen  to  collect  together 
a  fufficient  ftrength  to  fubdue  the  infurgents.  The 
command  of  her  troops  was  given  to  the  tarl  of  Mur- 
featcd  by  ray«  wh°  put  them  inftantly  into  motion.  Huntley 
;  eail  of  advancing  towards  Aberdeen  to  give  them  battle,  was 
urray.  informed  of  their  approach.  He  halted  at  Corrichie, 
folacing  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  a  decifive  victory. 
The  army  of  the  queen  was  the  moft  numerous ;  but 
there  were  feveral  companies  in  it  in  whom  little  con- 
fidence could  be  placed.  Thefe  the  earl  of  Murray 
polled  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  commanded  them 
to  begin  the  attack.  They  recoiled  upon  him  in  dif- 
order,  according  to  his  expectation ;  but  a  refolute 
band  in  whom  he  trufted,  holding  out  their  fpears, 
obliged  them  to  take  a  different  courfe.  Their  con- 
fufion  and  flight  made  Huntley  conceive  that  the  day 
was  his  own.  He  therefore  ordered  his  foldiers  to 
throw  afide  their  lances,  and  to  rufh  upon  the  enemy 
fword  in  hand.  His  command  was  obeyed,  but  with  no 
precaution  or  difcipline.  When  his  men  came  to  the 
place  where  the  earl  of  Murray  had  ftationed  himfelf, 
the  points  of  the  extended  fpears  of  his  firm  battalion 
put  a  termination  to  their  progrefs.  The  panic  com- 
municated by  this  unexpected  retiftance  was  improved 
by  the  vigour  with  which  he  preffed  the  affailants.  In 
their  turn  they  took  to  flight.  The  companies  of  the 
queen's  army  which  had  given  way  in  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict  were  now  difpofed  to  atone  for  their  mif- 
conduct  ;  and  taking  a  fliare  in  the  battle,  committed 
a  Signal  flaughter  upon  the  retainers  of  the  earl  of 
Huntley.  This  nobleman  himfelf  expired  in  the  throng 
of  the  purfuit.  His  fons  Sir  John  Gordon  and  Adam 
Gordon  were  made  prifoners,  with  the  principal  gentle- 
men who  had  aflifted  him. 

Mary,' upon  receiving  the  tidings  of  this  fuccefs,  dif- 
covcred  neither  joy  nor  forrow.  The  paffions,  how- 
«%-er,  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  party  were  not  yet 
completely  gratified.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  brought 
immediately  to  trial,  confefTed  his  guilt,  and  was  con- 
demned to  fuffer  as  a  traitor.  The  fentence  according- 
ly was  executed,  amidlt  a  multitude  of  1'pectators, 
whofe  feelings  weie  deeply  affected,  while  they  con- 
fidered  his  immature  death,  the  manlinefs  of  his  fpirit, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  foim.  Adam  Gordon,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  tender  age,  was  pardoned  ;  and  tines  were 
levied  from  the  other  captives  of  condition  accoiding  to 
theii  wealth.  The  lord  Gordon,  after  the  battle  of 
Corrichie,  fled  to  his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  Chatel- 


herault,  and  put  himfelf  under  his  protection  ;  but  was   Scvhr,-!. 

delivered  up  by  that  nobleman,   all   whole  endeavours  r—' 

in  his  favour  were  ineffectual.  He  was  convicted  of 
treafon,  and  condemned  ;  but  the  queen  was  fatistied 
with  confining  him  in  prifon.  The  dead  body  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  kept 
without  burial,  till  a  charge  of  high  treafon  was  pre- 
ferred againft  him  before  the  three  eftates.  An  often- 
tatious  difplay  was  made  of  his  criminal  enterpiifes,  and 
a  verdict  of  parliament  pronounced  his  guilt.  His 
eftates,  hereditary  and  moveable,  were  forfeited ;  his 
dignity,  name,  and  memory,  were  pronounced  to  be 
extinct ;  his  enfigns  armorial  were  torn  from  the  book 
of  arms  ;  and  his  pofterity  were  rendered  unable  to  en- 
joy any  offices,  honour,  or  rank,  within  the  realm.  616 

While  thefe  fcenes  were  tranfacting,  Mary,  who  was  ^n  inter* 
fincerely  folicitous  to  eftablifh  a  fecure  amity  between  vicw  Fro- 
the  two  kingdoms,  opened  a  negociation  to  effectuate  \„^n  m*. 
an    interview    with    Elizabeth.       Secretary   Maitland,ry  and£." 
whom  fhe   employed  in  this  bufinefs,   met  with   a  moftlizabetb, 
gracious  reception  at  the  court  of  Loudon.     The  city  but '"  va'Uj 
of  York  was  appointed   as  the   place   where  the   two 
queens  Should  exprefs   their  mutual   love  and  affection, 
and  bind  themfelves   to  each  other  in  an  indiffoluble 
union  ;  the  day  of  their  meeting  was  fixed  ;  the  fafhion 
and  articles  of  their  interview   were   adjufted  ;    and  a 
fafe-conduct  into  England  was  granted  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  by  Elizabeth.     But  in  this  advanced  ftate  of  the 
treaty  it  was   unexpectedly  interrupted.     The  diftur- 
bances   in   France,   the  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants 
there,  and  the  dangerous  confequence  which  threatened 
the  reformed  countries,  feemed  to  require  Elizabeth  to 
be   particularly  upon   her  guard,  and  to  watch  with 
eagernefs  againft  the  machinations  of  the  adverfaries  of 
her  religion.      Upon  thefe  pretences  (lie  declined  for  a 
feafon  the  projected  interview  ;  lending  to  Mary  with 
this  apology  Sir  Henry  Sidney,   a  miniftcr  of  ability, 
whom  (lie  instructed  to  dive  into  the  fecret  views  of  the 
Scottifh  queen.     This  was  a  fevere   difappointment  to 
Mary  ;  but  it  is  reafonabk   to  believe,  that  Elizabeth 
acted  in  the   negociation   without   fincerity,  and  upon 
principles  of  policy.      It  was  not  her  intereft  to  admit 
into  her  kingdom  a  queen   who  had   pretenfions  to  her 
crown,   and  who   might   Strengthen  them  ;  who  mi^ht 
raile  the  expectations  of  her  Roman  Catholic  Subject-, 
and  advance  herfelf  in  their  etteem  ;  and  who   far  Tur- 
paffed  her  in  beauty,  and  in  the  bewitching  allurement 
of  converfaticn  and  behaviour.  6i7 

-Amidlt  affairs  of  great  moment,  a  matter  of  finallerC!  aelard 
confequence,   but   which    is   interefting  in   its   circum- fa!h  'n  ,)Te 
fiances,  defer ves   to  be  recorded.      Chatelard,  a  gentle- WItl 
man  of  family  in  Datiphiny,  and  a  relation   of 'the  eho. 
valier  de  Bayard,  had  been   introduced  to  queen  Mary 
by  the  fieur  Damville,   the  heir  of   the  houfe  of  Mont- 
morency.      Polifned    manners,    vivacity,    attention    to 
pleale,  the  talent   of  making  verfes,   and  an  agreeable 
figure,   were  recommendations  to   this    man.      In    the 
court  they  drew   attention   to   him.      He  made  himfelf 
neceffary  in  all  parties  ot   pleafure   at   the  palace.      His. 
alfiduities  drew   to  him   the  notice  of  the  queen  ;  and, 
at  different  times,  (he  did  him  the  honour  to  dance  with 
lum.      His   complaifance   became  gradually  more  fami- 
liar.     He  entertained   her  with   his   wit  and  good-hu- 
mour ;  he  made  verfes  upon  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  her  politencl's  aud  condtlcaiuou  iniiuuated 
6  icvo 
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Scotland,  into  hi'tn  otlwr  fentiments.  t' an  gratitude  and  reverence, 
—~v—  He  could  not  behold  her  charms  without  feelin  ;  their 

power  :  and  in'.lead  of  (lifting  in  its  birth  the  molt 
dangerous  of  all  the  paffions,  he  en  :  *ra    :6  its  growth. 

In   an  unhappy   moment,   he  entered   1  iart]  lent  ; 

and,  concealing  himfelf  Under  her  bed,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  night.  While  the  queen  was  undreffing,  her 
maids  difcovered  his  (ituation,  and  gave  her  the  alarm. 
Chatelard  was  dif miffed  with  difgrace  ;  but  foon  after 
received  her  pardon,  'I'he  frenzy,  however,  o!  his  l"vs 
compelling  him  to  repeat  his  crime,  it  was  r.o  longer 
pi  ope'- to  (how  any  compaffion  to  him.  1  he  delicate 
Situation  of  Mary,  the  noife  of  thefe  adventures,  which 
had  gone  abroad,  and  the  rude  fufpicions  of  her  fubje&s, 
required  that  he  fhould  be  tried  for  his  offences  and 
punifhed.  This  imprudent  man  was  accordingly  con- 
demned to  lofe  his  head  ;  and  the  fentence  was  put  in 
execution. 

The  difagreeable  circumftances  in  which  Mary  found 
herfelf  involved  by  real'on  of  her  quarrel  with  Eliza- 
beth, the  exceflive  bigotry  and  overbearing  Ipirit  of  her 
Protclta.it  fuhjefts,  together  with  the  adventure  of 
Chattlard,  and  the  calumnies  propagated  in  confequence 
of  it,  determined  her  to  think  of  a  fecond  marriage. 
Her  beauty  and  expectations  of  thecrown  of  England, 
joined  to  the  kingdom  which  i'he  already  poffeffed, 
brought  her  many  fuitors.  She  was  addreffed  by  the 
king  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of 
Condc,  the  duke  of  Feriara,  Don  Carlos  ct  Spain,  the 
arch-duke  Charles  of  Auftria,  and  the  duke  or  Anjou. 
Her  own  inclination  was  to  give  the  preference,  among 
thefe  illuftrious  lovers,  to  the  prince  of  Spain  ;  but  her 
determination,  from  the  firft  moment,  was  to  make  her 
wifhes  bend  to  other  confederations,  and  to  render  her 
deciiion  upon  this  important  point  as  agreeable  as  pof- 
fible  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  Englifil  nation,  and  to 
the  Proteftants  in  Loth  kngdoms.  Her  iuccefiion  to 
the  crown  of  England  was  the  object  nearelt  her  heart; 
.  and  Elizabeth,  who  wifhed  to  prevent  her  from  mar- 
rying altogether,  contrived  to  imprefs  upon  her  mind 
an  opinion  that  any  foreign  alliance  would  greatly  ob- 
Urufr.  that  much  defired  event.  She  therefore  pitched 
upon  two  of  her  own  fubjedts,  whom  fhe  fucceflively  re- 
•  commended  as  lit  matches  for  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and 
fhe  promifed,  that  upon  her  acceptance  of  either  of 
them,  her  right  o1  inheritance  fhould  be  inquired  into 
and  declared.  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of 
Leiceftcr,  was  the  £rfl  perfon  propofed  ;  and  except  a 
.manly  face  and  fine  figure  he  had  not  one  quality  that 
could  recommend  him  to  the  Scottifh  prip.cefs.  Whillt 
Mary  received  this  Alitor  with  fome  degree  of  compo- 
fure,  fhe  did  not  altogether  reprefs  her  fcorn.  "  She 
had  heard  good  accounts  (fhe  owned)  of  the  gentle- 
man: but  aa  queen  Elizabeth  had  h.id,  that  in  propofing 
a  hufband  to  her,  fhe  would  confult  her  honour,  (he  afk- 
ed  what  honour  there  could  be  in  marrying  a  fubje£t  I" 
The  Englifil  queen  then  brought  under  the  eye  of  Mary 
i  another  fuitor,   left    her  thoughts   mould   return   to  a 

She  tnatet  foreign  ail.:  nee.  This  was  lord  Darnley,  of  the  hotife  of 
choice  of  Stuart  itfelf,  whofe  birth  was  aimoft  equal  to  herown,  and 
whom  the  Scottifh  princefs  was  induced  to  accept  as  a 
huiband  by  motives  which  we  have  detailed  elfe where. 
(fee  Mary.)  Elizabeth  however  was  not  reore  fincere 
in  this  propofal  than  in  the  former  ;  for  after  permitting 
Darnley   and   his   father   the    earl  of  -Lenox    to  wifit 
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Scotland  merely  with  the  view  of  diverting  the  nttm-  3  >tl.iit4. 

(■f  tlie  Queen  from  the   continent,   fhe  threw  every  ob-  v~"* 

ftaclein  the  way  of  the  marriage  which  art  and  violence 
could  contrive.  When  fhe  found  Ma"y  fo  much  en- 
tangled, that  the  could  hardly  draw  back,  or  make  any 
ihoice  than  that  of  Darnley,  Elizabeth  attempted 
to  prevent  her  from  going  farther  on  ;  and  now  intirrn- 
ted  her  difapprobatiofi  of  that  marriage,  which  (lie  her-. 
felf  had  not  only  originally  planned,  but,  in  thefe  latter 
S,  had  forwarded  by  every  means  in  her  pow". 
The  whole  council  of  Elizabeth  declared  againft  the 
marriage.  Evea  from  her  own  fubjects  Mary  met  wit'i 
coniiderable  oppofition.  An  inveteiate  enmity  had 
taken  place  between  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  tlie 
earl  ol  Lenox,  in  confequence  of  which  the  former 
deferted  the  court,  and  very  tew  of  the  Hamiltons  re- 
paired to  it.  The  lord  James  Stuart,  now  ear!  of  Mur- 
ray, fought  to  promote  the  match  with  lord  Dudley. 
In  confequence  of  this  he  was  treated  openly  with  dif- 
refpeit  by  the  ep.rl  of  Lenox  ;  he  loft  the  favour  of  his 
fovereign,  and  Darnlev  threatened  him   with   his   ven-      o."t 

seance  when  he  lhouid  be  married  to  the  queen.      Folm  va," 

Y-  •       ,  «i         ,.  i    ■        i  ii    r     •        cant  beh»« 

Ku 'x  in  the  mean  time  behaved   in   the   molt   furious T;nur  rj 

manner,  forgetting  not  only  the  meek  and  peaceable  John Knoi 
behaviour  of  a  Chriftian,  but  the  allegiance  of  a  fubjeft. 
This  preacher  even  interfered  with  the  marriage  of  his 
fovereign.  He  warned  the  nobility,  that  if  they  allow- 
ed a  Papift  or  an  infidel  to  obtain  her  perfon  and  the 
government  of  Scotland,  they  would  be  guilty,  to  tin- 
full  extent  of  their  power,  of  banilfiing  Jefus  Chriit  from 
the  kingdom,  of  bringing  down  upon  it  the  vengeance 
of  God,  of  being  a  curfe  to  themfclves,  and  of  depri- 
ving their  queen  ol  all  comfort  and  confolation.  As 
Darnley  was  a  Papift,  he  was  of  confequence  execrated 
by  the  whole  body  of  Proteftants,  laity  as  well  as  clergv; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wa3  fuoported  by  the  carls 
of  Athol  and  Caithnefs,  the  lords  Ruthven  and  Hume, 
and  the  whole  Popifh  faction. 

It  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  queen,  that 
neither  lord  Darnlty  himfelf,  nor  his  father  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  had  any  talents  tor  bufinefs  ;  and  as  they  na- 
turally had  the  direction  of  the  queen's  affairs,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  were  very  ill  managed.  But  a  fource 
o!^  oppofition,  more  violent  than  any  imperfections  of 
their  own,  rofe  up  to  them  in  the  attachment  which 
they  difcovered  to  a  perfon  upon  whom  the  queen  had  of 
late  beftowed  her  favour  with  an  imprudent  prodigality.  , 
David  Rizzio  from  a  mean  origin  raifed  himfelf  to  a  dif-  David  Ra* 
tinguifhed  eminence.  He  was  born  at  Turin,  where  his^iu. 
father  earned  a  fnbfiftence  as  a  mulician.  Varieties  of 
fituation  and  adventure,  poverty,  and  misfortunes,  had 
taught  him  experience.  In  the  train  of  the  count  de 
Morette,  the  ambalTador  from  tlie  duke  of  Savoy,  he 
had  arrived  in  Scotland.  The  queen,  del: rocs  to  com- 
plete her  band  of  mufic,  admitted  hirn  into  her  fervice. 
In  this  humble  ftation  he  had  the  dexterity  to  attrart 
her  attention  ;  and  her  French  fecretary  falling  into  dif- 
grace, from  negligence  and  incapacity,  he  was  promoted 
to  dilcharge  the  dixies  of  his  office.  A  necelTary  and 
frequent  admiflion  to  her  company  afforded  him  now  the 
fuilcft  opportunity  to  recommend  himfelf  to  her  ;  and 
while  fhe  approved  his  manners,  flic  was  fenfible  of  his 
fidelity  ;  r.d  his  talents.  His  mind,  however,  was  not 
tufficienl  ly  vigorous  to  bear  with  fuccefs  and  piofpe- 
rity.  Ambition  grew  upon  hi.li  with  preferment.  He 
5  interfered 
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ttg'ttndi    interfered  in  affairs  of  moment,   Intruded  himfelf  into 
*"'  '  » the  conventions  of  the  nobles  at  the  pafage,  and  was 

candidate   lor  greatnefs.       1'lie   queen   cunfultcd    with 
him  upon  the  moil  difficult  and  important  bufinefs,  and 
intrufted  him  with  real  power.     The  fuppleneft,  fervi- 
hi  v,  and  unbounded  compliance  which  lit!  character- 
ised his  former  condition,  were  exchun  red  For  infolence, 
oltentation,  and  pride.      He  exceeded  the  flnoft  potent 
!  an  n-  in  the   Itatclincfs  of  his  demeanour,  the  fumptti- 
oufneis  of  his  apparel,  and  the  fplendot.r  of  his  retiuue. 
I  'it-  nobles,  while  they  defpifed  the  lownels  of  his  birth, 
and  dcteiled  him  as  a  foreigner,   and  a  tavourite,  were 
mortified  with  his  grandeur,  and  infuilted  with  his  arro- 
gance.    Their  an  jer  and  ahhorrenec  were  driven  into 
furv  ;  and  while  this  nndefemng  minion,  to  uphold  his 
power,  courted   Darnley,  and  with   officious   affiduities 
advanced  his  fuit  with  the  queen,  he  haftened  not  only 
his  own  ruin,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  cruel  outrages 
633         and  of  public  calamity. 
The  earlof      '^G  the  earl   oi'  Murray  the  exaltation  of  Rizzio,  fo 
Murray       ofTeiilive  in  genetal  to  the  nation,  was    humiliating   in  a 
-ujeu'j fa.  more  particular  degree.      His  interference  for   the  earl 
vour.  of  Leicefter,  the    partiality  he  entertained  for  Eliza- 

beth,  his  connections  with  fecretary  C  ecil,  and  the  fa- 
vour he  had  (hown  to  Knox,  hid  all  contributed  to 
create  in  Mary  a  fufpicion  i\f  his  integrity.  The  prac- 
tices of  Darnley  and  Rizzio  were  thence  the  more  ef 
fectual  ;  and  the  fulleft  weigVt  of  their  influence  was 
employed  to  undermine  his  pswer.  His  palfions  and 
difgulis  were  violent;  and  in  his  mind  he  meditated  re- 
venge. Mary,  aware  of  her  critical  iituation,  was  foli- 
citous  to  add  to  her  ftrength.  Bothwel,  who  had 
been  imprifoned  for  confpiring  agv'ntt  the  life  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  and  who  had  efcaped from  confinement, 
was  recalled  from  France  ;  the  earl  tkf  Sutherland,  an 
exile  in  Flanders,  was  invited  home  t*  receive  his  par- 
don ;  and  George  Gordon,  the  Ion  ot  tVe  eatl  of  Hunt- 
ley, was  admitted  to  favour,  and  was  fvon  to  be  rein- 
itiated in  the  wealth  and  honours  of  his  fa.vlv. 

As  foon  as  Bothwel.  arrived,  the  earl  of  Murray  in- 
filled that  he  Ihould  be  brought  to  a  trial  for  having 
plotted  againlt  his  life,  and  for  having  broke  from  the 
place  of  his  confinement.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  on 
the  day  of  trial  Murray  made  his  appearance  with  800 
oi  his  adherents.  Bothwel  did  not  chute  to  contend 
with  fuch  a  formidable  enemy  ;  he  therefore  fled  to 
France,  and  a  proteftation  was  made,  importing  that 
his  fear  of  violence  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  flight. 
The  queen  commanded  the  judge  not  to  pronounce 
fentence.  Murray  complained  loudly  of  her  partiality, 
and  engaged  deeper  and  deeper  in  cabals  with  queen 
Elizabeth.  Darnley,  in  the  mean  time,  prefled  his 
fuit  with  eagernefs.  The  queen  ufed  her  utmofl  en- 
deavours to  cautc  Murray  fubferibe  a  paper  expreffmg 
a  confent  to  her  marriage  ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpofe. 
However,  many  of  the  nobility  did  fubferibe  this  pa- 
per ;  and  me  ventured  to  fummon  a  convention  of  the 
eltates  at  Stirling,  to  whom  the  opened  the  bufinefs  of 
the  marriage  ;  and  who  approved  of  her  choice,  pro- 
vided the  Proteftant  religion  ihould  continue  to  be  the 
eftabliflimcnt. 

In  the  mean  time  ambafiadors  arrived  from  England, 

with  a  meffa^e  importing  Elizabeth's   entire   difappro- 

'  it  ion  and  difallowance  of  the  queen's  marriage  with 

lord  Datnlev.     But  to  thei'e   ambaffadors  Mary  only 
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replied,  th.it   matters  were  gone  too  tar  t.*  tie  recalled  ;    Scotland. 

that  Elizabeth   had  u  >  folid  caafe  of  dftpleafure,  >r—J 

iirce,  by  her  advice,   me  had  fixed  her  affections  not 
upon  a  foreigner,  but  upon  an  '. 
the  perfon  I  1  defcehded  of  a  dii'tingci 

lineage,  and  could  boaft  of  having  in  his  veins  the  roval 
blood  of  both  kingdoms:     Immediately  afcer  t 
ence  (he  created  lord  Darnley  a  lord  and  a  kni  >-ht.    '. 
oath  of  knighthood  was  adminirtered  to  him.      He  wa* 
made  a  baron  and  a  banneret,  and  called  lord  Arm  .>. 
He  was  belted  earl  of  Rofs.      He  then  promoted  14 
gentlemen  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  did  ho- 
mage to  the  queen,  without   any  refervation  of  duty  to 
the  crown  of  England,  where  his  family  had  for  a  long 
time  reiided.      His  advancement    to  he  duke  of  Alt), 
was  delayed   for  a  little  time  ;  and   this   was   fo    much 
relented  by  him,  that,  when  informed  of  it  by  the  lor.'. 
Ruthven,  he  threatened  to  flab  that  nobleman  with  his 

In  the  mean  time  the  day  appointed  for  the  affemti 
of  parliament,  which  was  finally  to  determine  the  fub- 
jett  of  the  marriage,  was  now  appioaching.      '1  he  i 
of  Murray,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  rirtnnefs  of  E  • 
lrzabeth,  goaded  on  by  ambition,  and  alarmed  with  the 
approbation  btftowed   by  the  convention  of  the  cllates 
on  the  queen's  choice  of  lord  Darnley,  perceived   that 
the  moment  was   at  hand  when  a  decifive   blow  Ihould 
be  {truck.     To  infpirit  the  reientments  of  his  friends, 
and  to  j.uftify  in  fome  meafure  the  violence  of  his  pro- 
jects, he  affected  to  be  under  apprehenfums  of  being  a!'- 
faffinated  by  the  lord  Darnley.      His  fears  were  found- 
ed abroad ;  and  he  avoided  to  go  to  Perth,  where  he 
affirmed  that  the  plot  againll  him  was  to  be  carried  in- 
to execution.      He    courted   the   enemies   of  Darnley 
with   unceafing   affiduity  ;  and   he   united  to  him  in  a       5.. 
confederacy  the  dake  of  Chatelheraiilt,  and   the   earls  An  affi.cia- 
of  Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Glencairu.    It  was  not  the  lole  r,on  aenn.'.i 
object  of  their  aflociation  to  oppofe  the  marriage.   They  the  \  ,caa 
engaged  in  more  criminal  enterprises.     They  meditated  l£' 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  the  lord  Darnley  ; 
and  while  the   queen  was    upon    the  road   to  Calender 
place  to  vilit  the  lord  Livingfton,  they  propofed  to  in- 
tercept her  and  to  hold  her  in  captivity.      In  this  ftate, 
of  her  humiliation,  Murray  was  to  advance  himfclf  into 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  character  of 
its  regent.      But  Mary  having  received  intelligence  of 
their  confpiracy,  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  lord  Ruth- 
ven raifed  fuddenly  300  men  to  protect  her  in  her  jour. 
ney.     Defeated  in  this  fcheme,  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
his   affociates   did   not   relinquilh   their  cabals.      They 
thought  of  new  achievements  ;  and  the  nation  was  fill- 
ed with  alarms)  fufpicions,  and  terror. 

Amidft  the  arts  employed   by  the  Scottiih  malcon-j^^^,,. 
tents  to  inflame  the  animoiities  of  the  nation,  they  for- ces  raifed 
got  not  to  infill  upon  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  hy  the  Pro- 
Proteltant  religion  from  the  advancement  of  lord  Darn-tc^ant-' 
ley,  and  from  the  rupture  that  mult  er.fue  with  England. 
Letters  were  everywhere  difperfed  among  the  faithful, 
reminding  them  of  what  the  eternal  God  had  wrought 
for  them  in  the  abolition  of  idolatry,   and  admonilhing 
them  to  oppofe  the  reftoration  of  the  mafs.      A  fuppli- 
cation  was  prelented  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  ido- 
laters,  and   infilling   upon  their  punilhment.       In   the 
preient  juncture  of  affairs  it  was  received  with  unufuaJ 
vefpect  ;  and  Mary  inftructed  the  Popift  tcclefiadics  to 
G  abilaiii 
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Scotland,  abflain  from  giving  ofFence  of  any  kin  1  to  tlie  Protef- 
•r~~  taut,-:.  A  p  ieft,  however,  having  celebrated  the  mafs, 
was  taken  by  the  brethren,  ami  expofed  to  the  infults 
and  fury  of  the  populace  at  the  market-place  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  garments  of  his  profeffion,  and  with  the 
rhalice  in  h's  hand  ;  and  the  queen  having  given  a  cheek 
to  this  tumultuous  proceeding,  the  Protectants,  riling  in 
their  wrath,  were  the  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
fhe  meant  to  overthrow  their  religion.  The  moft  learned 
and  able  of  the  clergy  held  Frequent  confutations  to- 
gether ;  and  while  the  nation  was  difturbed  with  dan- 
gerous ferments,  the  general  affembly  was  caUed  to  de- 
libeiate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Their  hope  of 
fuccefs  being  proportioned  to  the  difficulties  in  the  fi- 
tuation  0/ the  queen,  they  were  the  lets  fcrupulous  in 
forming  their  refolutions ;  and  the  commiffioners,  whom 
they  deputed  to  her,  were  oidered  to  demand  a  parlia- 
636  mentary  ratification  of  their  defires. 
rbeir  de  They  infilled,  that  the  mafs,  with  every  remain  what- 

maods.  foeverof  popery, fhould  be  r.niverfally  fupprelTed  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  that  in  this  reformation,  the  queen's 
perf  in  and  houfehold  fhould  be  included  ;  and  that  all 
Papills  and  idolaters  fhould  be  punilhed  upon  convic- 
tion according  to  the  laws.  They  contended,  that  per- 
fons  of  every  defcription  and  degree  mould  relort  to 
the  churches  upon  Sunday,  to  join  in  prayers,  and  to 
attend  to  exhortations  and  fermons  ;  that  an  indepen- 
dent provilion  mould  be  affigned  for  the  fupport  of  the 
prefent  clergy,  and  for  their  fucceffors ;  that  all  vacant 
benefices  fhould  be  confeired  upon  perfons  found  to  be 
qualified  for  the  miniftry,  upon  the  trial  and  examina- 
tion of  thP  fuperintendants;  that  no  bilhopric,  abbey, 
priory,  deanery,  or  other  living,  having  many  churches, 
fhould  be  beitowed  upon  a  fingle  perfon  ;  but  that,  the 
plurality  of  the  foundation  bein  1  dilTolved,  each  church 
fhould  be  provided  with  a  minilter  ;  that  the  glebes  and 
mar.fes  fhould  be  allotted  for  the  refidence  of  the  mini- 
fters,  and  for  the  reparation  of  churches;  that  no  charge 
in  fchools  or  univerfities,  and  no  care  of  education,  ei- 
ther public  or  private,  fhould  be  intruded  to  any  per- 
fon  who  was  not  found  and  able  in  doctrine,  and  who 
was  not  approved  by  the  fuperintendants  ;  that  all  lands 
which  of  old  had  been  devoted  to  hofpitality,  fhould 
again  be  made  fubfervient  to  it  ;  that  the  lands  and 
rents  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks  of  every 
order,  with  the  annuities,  alterages,  obits,  and  the  other 
emoluments  which  had  appertained  to  priefts,  fhould  be 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  anl  the  up- 
holding of  fchools  ;  that  all  horrible  crimes,  fucli  as 
idolatry,  blafphemy,  breaking  of  the  fabbath,  witch- 
craft, forcery,  inchantment,  adultery,  manifeft  whore- 
dom, the  keeping  of  brothels,  murder,  and  oppreffion, 
fhould  be  punilhed  with  feverity  ;  that  judges  fhould  be 
appointed  in  every  diltrict,  with  powers  to  pronounce 
fentences  and  to  execute  them  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  for 
the  eafe  of  the  labouring  hulbandmen,  fome  order  fhould 
be  devifed  concerning  a  reafonable  payment  of  the 
637  .  tythes. 
Moderati  n  To  thefe  requifitions,  the  queen  made  an  anfwer  full 
of  the  0f  moderation  and  humanity.  She  was  ready  to  a  ree 
ciueen.  ^nth  the  three  eflates  in  eflablifhing  the  reformed  reli 
gion  over  the  fubjects  of  Scotland  ;  and  fhe  was  fteadily 
refolded  not  to  throw  into  hazard  the  life,  the  peace,  or 
the  fortune,  of  any  perfon  whatfoever  upon  account  of 
his  opinions.     As  to  herfelf  and  her  houfehold,  fhe  was 
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perfuaded  that  her  people  would  not  urge  her  to  adopt   Scotl.-nd, 

tenets  in  contradiction  to  herown  confeience,  and  thereby   v     ■■' 

involve  her  ia  remorfe  and  uneafinefs.  She  had  been 
nourifhed  an4 brought  up  in  the  Romifh  faith  ;  (lie  con- 
ceived  it  to  be  founded  on  the  word  of  God  ;  and  fhe 
was  defirous  to  continue  in  it.  But,  fetting  afide  tier 
belief  and  religious  duty,  fhe  ventured  to  affure  them, 
that  (lie  was  Convinced  from  political  reafons,  that  it 
was  her  intereft  to  maintain  herfelf  liim  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  perfuafion.  By  departing  from  it,  flic  would 
forfeit  the  amity  of  the  king  of  France,  and  that  of 
other  princes  who  were  now  flrongly  attached  to  her  ; 
and  their  difaffection  could  not  be  repaired  or  eompen- 
fated  by  any  new  alliance.  To  her  fubiects  (lie  left  the 
fulleil  liberty  of  confeience  ;  and  they  could  not  furely 
refufe  to  their  fovereign  the  fame  right  and  indulgence. 
With  regard  to  the  patronage  of  benefices,  it  was  a  pre- 
rogative and  property  which  it  would  ill  become  her  tr> 
violate.  Her  necefiities,  and  the  charge  of  her  royal 
dignity,  required  her  to  retain  in  her  hands  the'patri- 
mony  of  the  crown.  After  the  pinpofes,  however,  of 
her  ilation,  and  the  exigences  of  government,  were  fa- 
tisfitd,  (lie  could  not  object  to  a  fpecial  alignment  of 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  miniltiy;  and,  on 
the  fuhjeft  of  the  other  articles  which  had  been  fub- 
mitted  to  her,-  (lie  was  willing  to  be  directed  by  the 
three  eltates  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  concur  in  the  re- 
folutions which  fhould  appear  to  them  the  moll  reafon- 
able and  expedient. 

The  clergy,  in  a  new  affembly  or  convention,  expref-  r,  3" 
fed  a  high  difpleafure  with  this  return  to  their  addrefs.  ftams  ™'' 
They  took  the  liberty  to  inform  the  queen,  that  the  d  fpleafed 
do&rines  of  the  reformation  which  Ihe  refufed  to  adopt,  w''h  her  an. 
were  the  religion  •which  had  been  revealed  by  Jefus  er* 
Chrilt,  and  taught  by  the  apoftles.  Popery  was  of  all 
perlu afions  the  leiilt  alluring,  and  had  the  fewcll  recom- 
mendations, lit  antiquity,  conient  of  people,  authority 
of  princes,  and  number  of  profelytes,  it  was  plainly  in- 
ferior to  Judjilm.  It  did  not  even  reft  upon  a  founda- 
tion fo  folid  as  the  doftrines  of  the  alcoran.  They  re- 
quired her,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God, 
to  embrace  the  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  which 
were  offered  to  her  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  or 
by  the  appointment  ol  public  difputations  between  them 
and  their  adverlaries.  The  terrors  of  the  mafs  were 
placed  before  her  in  all  their  deformity.  The  fayer  of 
it,  the  aftion  itfelf,  and  the  opinions  exprelfed  in  it, 
were  all  pronounced  to  be  equally  abominable.  To 
hear  the  mafs,  or  to  gaze  upon  it,  was  to  commit  the 
complicated  crimes  of  facrilege,  blafphemy,  and  idolatry. 
Her  delicacy  in  not  renouncing  her  opinions  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  offending  the  king  of  France  and  her 
other  allies,  they  ridiculed  as  impertinent  in  the  higheft 
degree.  They  told  her,  that  the  true  religion  of  Chi  ill 
was  the  only  means  by  which  any  confederacy  could  en- 
duie  ;  and  that  it  was  far  more  precious  than  the  al- 
liance of  any  potentate  whatfoever,  as  it  would  bring  to 
her  the  fnendlhip  of  the  King  of  kings.  As  to  patro- 
nages, being  a  portion  of  her  patrimony,  they  intend- 
ed not  to  defraud  her  of  her  rights :  but  it  was  their 
judgment,  that  the  fuperintendants  ought  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  lor  the  minillry; 
and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  prefent  a  perfon 
to  the  benefice,  it  was  the  bullnefs  of  the  church  to 
manage  his  inftitution  or  collation.     For  without  this . 
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BtlanA  reflraiiit,  there  would  be  no  ftcurity  for  the  fitnefc  or 
_v~ "~  the  incumbent  ;  and  if  no  trials  or  examinations  of  mi- 
ll ilters  took  place,  the  church  would  be  filled  with  mil- 
rule  and  ignorance.  Nor  was  it  right  or  jull  that  her 
majefty  fhould  retain  to  herhlf  any  part  ol  the  revenue 
of  benefices  ;  as  it  ought  to  be  all  employed  to-  the 
ufes  of  the  clergy,  for  the  purpofes  or  education,  and 
for  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  And  as  to  her  op 
that  a  fuitable  affignment  Should  be  made  for  them, 
they  could  not  but  thank  her  with  reverence  :  but  they 
be  ged  to  Solicit  and  importune  her  to  condefcend  upon 
the  particulars  of  a  proper  fcheme  for  this  end,  and  to 
carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  that,  taking  into  a  due 
consideration  the  olher  articles  of  their  demands,  She 
would  ftudy  to  comply  with  them,  and  to  do  jultice  to 
the  religious  eftablifhment  of  her  people. 

From  the  tears  of  the  people  about  their  religion, 
difturbances  and  infurre&ions  were  unavoidable ;  and 
before  Mary  had  given  her  anfwer  to  the  petitions  or 
on  que  .  a<jjrcfs  0f  l[le  c]e,gy)  t,ie  Proteftants,  to  a  formidable 
number,  had  marched  to  St  Leonard's  Craig  ;  and,  di- 
viding themfelvcs  into  companies,  had  chofen  captains 
to  command  them.  But  the  leaders  ot  thio  tumult  be- 
ing apprehended  and  committed  to  cloie  cuilody,  it 
fubfided  by  degrees  ;  and  the  queen,  upon  the  intercef- 
fron  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  inSlead  ot  bring- 
ing them  to  trial,  gave  them  a  Tree  pardon.  To  quiet, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  apprehenfions  which  had  gone 
abroad,  and  to  controvert  the  infidious  reports  which 
had  been  iriduftriouSly  fpread  of  her  inclination  to  over- 
turn the  reformed  doirtrines,  (he  repeatedly  iffued  pro- 
clamations, a/Turing  her  Subjects,  that  it  was  her  fixed 
determination  not  to  moled  or  diltuib  any  perfon  what- 
foever  upon  account  ot  his  religion  or  confeience  ;  and 
that  (he  had  never  prefumed  even  to  think  of  any  inno- 
vation that  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  or  do  a 
6  prejudice  to  the  happinefs  of  the  commonwealth. 

Intri  ues  of  While  Mary  was  conducting  her  affairs  with  difcern- 
the  re'_-e'-  ment  and  ability,  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  confede- 
liou-  noble  rates  continued  their  confutations  and  their  intrigues. 
bedi  '**  ^ter  their  difappointment  in  the  conlpiracy  againft  the 
queen  and  the  lord  Darnley,  they  perceived  that  their 
only  hope  of  (uccefs  or  lecurity  depended  upon  Eliza- 
Leth  ;  and  as  Randolph  had  promiled  them  her  protec- 
tion and  affiflancc,  they  fcrupled  not  to  addrels  a  letter 
to  her,  explaining  their  vieus  and  fituation.  The  pre- 
tences of  their  hostility  to  their  fovereign  upon  which 
they  affected  to  infill,  were  her  fettled  defign  to  over- 
turn the  Proteftant  religion,  and  her  rooted  deli  re  to 
break  all  correfpondence  and  amity  with  England.  To 
prevent  the  accompli fhment  of  thefe  purpofes,  they  faid, 
was  the  object  ot  their  confederacy  ;  and  with  her  Sup- 
port and  aid  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  ad- 
vance effectually  the  emolument  and  advantage  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  In  the  prefent  (tate  of  their  affairs, 
they  applied  not,  however,  for  any  Supply  of  her  troops. 
An  aid  from  her  treafury  was  now  only  neceffary  to 
them  ;  and  they  engaged  to  bellow  her  bounty  in  the 
manner  the  moil  agreeable  to  her  inclinations  and  her 
interelts.  The  plcalure  with  which  Elizabeth  received 
their  application  was  equal  to  the  averfion  (lie  had  con. 
eeived  againft  the  queen  of  Scots.  She  not  only  grant- 
ed to  them  the  relict  they  requeded,  but  affured  them 
by  Randolph  ol  her  elleem  and  favour  while  they 
Should  continue  to  uphold  the  reformed  religion  and  the 


connection  of  the  two  nations.      Flattered  by  h-ir  a;Tu-   Scot'arc!. 

ranees  and  gentility,  they  vtere  llrenuous  to  gain  par-  v—** 

tizaus,  and  to  difuntte  the  friends  ot  their  fovere:  1  ; 
and  while  they  were  fecretly  preparing  for  rebellion, 
•1  rJ  for  trying  their  Strength  in  the  field,  they  difftini- 
nated  among  the  people  the  tenet?,  That  aPapillcould 
not  legally  be  their  king  ;  that  the  queen  was  not  at  li- 
berty of  herfelf  to  make  the  choice  of  a  hufband  ;  and 
that,  in,  a  matter  fo  weighty,  (he  ought  to  he  entirely 
directed  by  the  determination  of  the  three  eftates  affen.- 
bled  in  parliament. 

Elizabeth,  at  the  fame  lime,  carrying  her  diffimula-Tr<:acJ'er_ 
ti  n  to  the  mofl  criminal  extremity,  commanded  Rr.n  of  Elizi- 
dolph  to  aflc  an  audience  of  Mary  ;  and  to  counfel  herbedi. 
to  nourifh  no  fufpiciont.  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  hij 
friends  ;  to  open  her  eyes  to  their  Sincerity  and  honour; 
and  to  call  to  mind,  that  a»  their  Services  had  hitherto 
prelerved  her  kingdom  in  repofe,  her  jeaioUlies  of  them 
might  kindle  it  into  combuftion,  make  the  blood  of  her 
nobles  to  flow,  and  caft  into  hazard  her  perfon  and  her 
crown.  Full  of  alloniShmcnt  at  a  meiTage  fo  rude  and 
fo  improper,  the  queen  of  Scots  delired  him  to  inform 
his  miftrefs,  that  Ihe  required  not  her  instructions  to  di- 
ftinguifh  between  patriotism  and  treachery  ;  that  (he 
was  fully  fenfible  when  her  will  or  purpofe  was  refilled 
or  obeyed  ;  and  that  She  poffelfed  a  power  which  was 
more  than  Sufficient  to  repicfs  and  to  puniih  the  enor- 
mities and  the  crime3  of  her  fubjeds.  The  Englifh  re- 
fident  went  now  to  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  the  lord 
Darnley,  and  charged  them  to  return  to  England.  The 
former  expreffed  an  apprehenfion  of  the  feverity  of  his 
queen,  and  fought  an  affurance  of  her  favour  before  he 
could  venture  to  vilit  her  dominions.  The  latter,  ex- 
erting greater  foititude,  told  him,  that  he  acknowledged 
no  duty  or  obedience  but  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  The 
refidcnt  treating  this  anfwer  as  dilrefpecthil  to  Eliza- 
beth, turned  his  back  upon  the  lord  Darnley,  and  re- 
tired without  making  any  reverence,  or  bidding  him  an 
adieu. 

The  behaviour  of  Elizabeth,  fo  fierce  and  fo  perfi- 
dious, was  well  calculated  to  confirm  all  the  intentions 
of  Man' ;  and  this,  doubtlefs,  was  one  of  the  motives 
with  which  (he  was  actuated.  But  while  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  eager  to  accomplish  her  marriage,  (he  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  nfing  troubles  of  her  country. 
I  he  parliament  which  (he  had  appointed  could  not  now 
be  held  :  it  was  therefore  prorogued  to  a  more  diltant 
day  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  times  did  not  then  per- 
mit it  to  afRmble.  By  letters  Ihe  invited  to  her,  with 
all  their  retainers,  the  moll  powerful  and  the  moil  emi- 
nent of  her  fubjtels.  Bothwel  was  recalled  anew  from 
France  ;  and  by  general  proclamations  She  fummoned 
to  her  Standard  the  uuited  force  of  her  kingdom.  The 
caflle  of  Edinburgh  was  likewife  provided  amply  with 
ftores  and  ammunition,  that,  in  the  event  of  misfortunes, 
it  might  afford  her  a  retreat  and  defence.  The  ala- 
crity with  which  her  fubjeCts  flocked  to  her  from  every 
quarter,  informed  her  of  her  power  and  popularity  ; 
and  while  it  (truck  Murray  and  his  adherents  with  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  expoled,  it  declaied  to  them 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  nation  of  the  iniquity 
and  the  lelfiShneSs  of  their  proceedings.  e.% 

On  the  29th  of  July  1565,  the  ceremony  of  mar- Mamage 
riage  between  the  queen  and  lord  Darnley  was  perform- ol  Waiv- 
ed.    The  latter  had  been   previously  created  duke  of  *"h  j0'"4 
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Albany.     The  day  before  the  marriage,  a  proclamation     of  t'ie  principal  rebels,  they  were  commanded  to  appear   >"•* 
was  publifhed,  commanding  him  to  be  liykd  ling  of  the     Lv'ore  the  three  eftates  ;  in  default  of  which  their  lives  .       ' 


and. 


real"  ,  and  that  all  letters  after  their  marriage  fhould  be  dud  eilates  were  declared  to  be  forfeited. 

direfted  in  the  r  her  hufband  and  herfetf.    The         In  the  mean  time  Throgmorton  the  Engl ifh  ambaf. 

day  after  it,  a  new  proclamation  was  iffued  confirming  fador  folicited  the   pardon  of  the  rebels;  which  Mary       g.- 

this  aft:  he   v  as   pronounced    king  by   the  found  of  was  at  firft  inclined  to  grant.     However,  by  the  per*  Mary  ac 

trumpets,  with  the  queen  in  her  govern-  fuafion  of  the  court  of  France,  i!  e  was  not  only  indu-11  '«• '"  'he 

ment.     This  meafure   feems  to  have  been  the  eh>et  of  ced  to  proceed  againfl  them  with  rigour,  but  acceded^"  ■ *  ° 

ttreme  love  the  queen  had  for  her  hufband,  which  to  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  by  which  the  deftruction  of 

did  not  permit  her  to  fee  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  Proteftants  was  determined.     This  meafure  idled 

the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom;  though  pet  haps  (lie  the  whole  court  with  terror  and  difmay.     The  rebels 

might  alto  be  urged  to  it  by  the  prciiing  eageinefs  of  were  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  their  fituation  ;  and 

lord  Darnley  bin  felf,  and  the  partial  ccunfcls  of  David  being  now  driven  defperate,  they  were  ready  to  engage 

Rizzio.  The  eail  of  Murray  mad;  loud  con. plaints,  re-  in  the  moft  atrocious  defigns.      Unhappily,  the   i'tua- 

monftrated,   that  a  king  was  impofed  upon  the  nation  tion  of  affairs  in  Scotland  rendered  the  accomplifhment 

without  the  confent  of  the  three  eftates,  and  called  up-  of  their  purpofes  but   too  cafy.     Violent  difgufts  had       ^46 

on  the  nation  to  arm  againft  the  beginnings  of  tyranny,  taken  place  between  the  queen  and  her  hufband.      Her 'Quarrels 

'1I1   malcontents  accordingly  were  immediately  in  arms;  fondnefs  had   been   exceffive  ;  but  (he  foon   perceived  ^tweenthsj 

that  the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  not  proportioned  to^" 


his  pcrfonal  accompliffiments.      He  was  proud,  ditdain- b^uel. 
ful,  and  fufpicious.      No  perfuafionfi  could  coirect  his 
wilrulncfs  ;  and  lie  was  at  the  fame  time  giddy  and  ob- 
fliiiate,  iniolent  and  mean.      The  quetn  in   conlequence 


but  their  loccefs  was  not  anfwemble  to  their  wifhes, 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  fatistied  with  the  good  in- 
tentions of  their  fovereign,  arid  (he  herf elf  took  the  ear- 
hell  opportunity  of  entitling  th.e  rebellion  in  its  infan- 
cy.     The  carl  of  Murray  was  declared  a  traitor  ;  and 

fimilar  fteps  were  taken  with  others  of  the  chiefs  of  the  began  to  (how  an  indifference  towards  him  ;  which  lie 
Th    rebel-1                    ;e   tnen   took  the  field  againft  them  at  the  took  care  to  augment,   by  mowing  the  like  indifference 
lious  riobleshead  of  a  considerable  army:   and  having  driven  them  towards  her,  and  engaging  in  low  intrigues  and  amours, 
driven  into  from  place  to  place,  obliged  them  at  lall  to  take  refuge  indulging  himfelf  in  diffipation   and  riot,  Sec.      How- 
England.     jn-  England.    Queen  Elizabeth  received  them  with  that  ever,  the  deiire  of  dominion  was  his  ruling  paffian  ;  and 
duphc'ity   for   which   her  conduft  was  fo  remarkable,  the  queen,   finding    his  total  incapacity   for   exercifil 
Though  (he  hcrfclf  had  countenanced,  and  even  excited  his  power  to  any  good  purpofe,  had  excluded  him  from 
them  to  icvolt,  (lie  refuted  to  give  an  audience  to  their  it  altogether.      He  was   therefore  at   prefent  a  proper 
,.,,,',.         ,     ,  ,.,•  i  ,1,1  eaufed  them  to  emit  a  public  objeft   for  the   machinations  of   the  rebels,   and  readily 
declaration,   that   neither   (he,   nor   any  perfoB  in  her  entered   into   an   agreement  with  them   to   depoie  the 
name,    ha',  ever   excited  them    to  their   lebellious  prac-  queen;   vainly  thinking    by  that    means  that  he  fhould 
tiees.     Yet,  while  the  public  behaviour  of  Elizabeth  Secure  the  crown  to  himfelf.      However,  as  the  parlia- 
Vnas  fo  acrimonious,   fhe  afforded  them  a  fecure   utrcat  ment  was   foon   to  aflemble,    in   which  the   rebels   had 
in  hei  kingdom,   Heated  the  earl  of  Murray  in  private  every  reafon  to  believe  that  they  would  be  condemned 
•with  rcipeft  and  kindnefs,  and  commanded  the  carl  of  for  high   tieafon,    it  was   ueceffary  that  the   kingdom 
Bedford  to  fupply  him  with  money.      Mary,  however,  fhould  be  thrown  into  diforder  beiore  that  time  came, 
tefolved   to  proceed   againfl  the  rebels  with  an  txem-  otherwife  their  fate  was  inevitable.     Praftifing  on  the 
Diary  rigour.     The  fubmiflions  of  the  duke  of  Cliatel-  imbccillity  of  Darnley,  they  perfuaded  him  that  a  cri-      *47 
berault  alone,  who  had  been  lefs  criminal  than  the  reft,  minal  correfpondence  fublified  between  the  queen  and     'j    '  % 
wee  attended  to.      lint  even   the  favour  which   he  ob-  David  Rizzio  (r).      For   this  reafon   the  king  reiolvedthj.  dellruo- 
tained  was  precarious  and  uncertain;  for  he  was  com-  upon  his  dedruction  ;  and  the  confpirators  hoped  there-  tiou  of  Da- 
manded  to  life  the  pretence  of  iicknefs,  and  to  pafs  for  by  not  only  to  get  an  indemnity  to  themfcUcs,  but  to  v'd  Rizzio, 
iome  tunc   into  foreign   countries.     A  parliament   was  effeft  a  total  revolution  at  couit,   and  the  entire  humi- .... 
called  ;  and  a  furamons  of  trcafon  heirig  executed  againft  liation  of  Bothwel,  Huntley,  and  Athol,  v. ho  were  the ,,01,0,3. 
the  earls  of  Argjle,  Cilencairn,  and  Rothes,  with  others  affociates  of  Rizzio.      However,  in  e>rder  to  iave  them- 

lclves, 


(r)  That  there  fubufted  a  criminal  intercourfe  between  Mary  and  Rizzio  is  a  fcandal  which  is  now  given  up 
by  her  enemies.  It  feems  to  reft  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  ;  and  their  evidence  in  this  cafe  is 
clcaily  of  no  weight,  not  only  from  their  being  the  ftrenuous  partizans  of  hei  adverfaries,  but  from  the  multitude 
qj  falfehooda  which  they  anxioufly  detail  to  calumniate  her.  The  love  (he  felt  for  Darnley  was  extreme,  and 
their  acquaintance  commenced  a  month  or  two  after  the  appointment  of  Rizzio  to  be  her  (ecretaiy  for  French 
aflairs.  She  became  pregnant  foon  alter  her  marriage;  and  it  was  during  her  pregnancy  that  Rizzio  was  af- 
falhnatcd.  '1  hefe  are  linking  prefumptions  in  her  favour.  And  what  feems  to  put  her  innocence  out  of  all 
que  (lion,  is  the  filence  of  the  (pics  and  relidents  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  this  amour;  for,  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  real  in  it,  they  could  not  have  made  their  court  to  their  queen  more  effectually  than  by  declaring  to 
her  its  peculiarities;  and  their  want  of  delicacy,  fo  obfervable  in  other  circumilances,  would  have  induced  them 
upon  this  occafion  to  give  the  greatcft  foulnels  and  deformity  to  their  information. 

Jt  appears  that  Rizzio  was  ill-favoured,  and  of  a  difagreeable  form.  Buchanan  fays  of  him,  "  Non  faciem 
eulius  ho.  eflahat,  fed  faeies  cultum  dcllruebat.  Hill.  Scot.  lib.  xvii.  This  exprcfiion  is  veiy  ftrong ;  but  it 
would  have  little  we  ght  if  other  authors  had  not  concurred  in  gning  afimilar  defcription  of  Rizzio.     In  a  book 

intitled 


iurdered 
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felvcs,  iliey  engaged  the  king  to  fubfcribe  a  bond,  af-  to  complete  their  work,  that  he  was  torn  and  mangled  Scot'and. 

fiming  that  the  project  of  aiTaifmating  Rizzio  was  al-  with  56  wounds.  v— • 

together  of  h:s  own  deviling;  acknowledging   that  he  While  the  queen  was  preffing  the  king  to  gratify 

had  folicited  them  to  take  a  part  in  it,  from  the  apprc-  her  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  a  deed  io  txcerable, 

henfions   thai   refinance    might   he   made  to   him.;  and  Ruthven  returned  into  their  prcfer.ee.      She  gave  a  full 

agreeing,   upon   the  woid   and   honour  of"  a  prince,  to  vent  to  indignation  and  reproach.      Ruthveo,   with   an 

[iioi.oi  and  fecun   tlu   1.  againft  .every  hazard  and  injuiy  intolerable  coldneis  and  deliberation,  informed  her,  that 

to  whi  :h  they  might  be  expofed  from  the  achievement  Rizzio  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  counfel  of  herhuf- 

enteiprife.     Having  procured  this  fecurity,  and  band,  whom  he  had  dishonoured ;  and  that  by  the  1 

r    allured  the   eail  of  Lenox   the  king's  father  to  fuafion  o'   this  minion  fhe  had  re.ufed  the  crowc-matri- 

apprave   1 1 .  'ii-   iiialuus,    the)  adjufted   the  method  of  monial  to  the  king,  had  engaged  to  re-eft  ablifh  the  an - 

the  projected  murder;  and  difpatched  a  meflenger  to  cient  religion,  had  refolved  to  punilh  the  earl  of  Murray 

the  Ei  glifll  frontier,  adveilihng  the  earl  of  Murray  and  and   his   friends,  and   had   entrufted  her  confidence  to 

the  rebels  of  their  intentions,  and  inviting  them  to  re-  Bothwel  and  Huntley,  who  were  traitors.      The   king, 

turn  to  the  court.  taking  the  part  of   Ruthven,   remonftrared  a^aialt  hei 

Upon  the  yth  day  of  March,  about  7  o'clock  in  the  proceedings,   and  complained  that  from  the  time  of  her 

evening,  arjn.d  men,  to  I  lie  number  of  500,  furrounded  familiarity  with  Rizzio,   fhe  had  neither  regarded,  nor 

the   palace   of  Holyroodhoufc.      The   carl   ot    Morton  entertained,    nor   trulted   him.      His  fufpicions  an,d  in- 

and  the  Lord  Lindfay  entered  the  court  of  the  p.  lace,  gralit  1  !e   (hocked   and   tortured  her.      His  connection 

with  ■  Co  perfons.     The  queen  was  in  her  chamber  at  with  the  confpirators  gave  her  an  ominous  anxiety.   Ap- 

•,    having    in   her  prefence    hei    natural   lifter  the  prehenhons  of  outrages  tUU  more  atrocious  invaded  her. 

tefs  of  Argyle,   her   natural  brother  Robert  com-  In    thele   agitated   and    inilerable  moments  (he  did   not 

ttor  of  Kolyroodhoufe,  Beton  of  Creich  mafter  of  lofe  herfelt  in  the  helpleffnefs  of  furrow.     The  loftinefs 

the   houfehold,   Arthur   Erfkine,   and   David    Rizzio!  of   her  lpirit  communicated  relief  to  her;   and  wiping 

The  king  entering  the  apartment,  leated  hlmfclf  by  her  away  her  tears,  fhe  exclaimed,   that   it  was   not  now  a 

fid*.      He  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Ruthven,  who  he-  feafon  for  lamentation,  hut  for  levcnge. 
i:ig  wafted  with  lickncfs,  and  cafed  in  armour,   exhibi-  The    eaiis    of  Huntley,    Bothwel,  and    Athol,  the 

ted  an  appearance  that  was  hideous  and  terrible,     hour  loids  Fleming  and  Levingilou,  and  Sir  James  Balfour, 

ruffians   attended  him.       In   a  hollow   voice  he  com-  who  were  obnoxious  to   the  confpirators,  and   at  this 

manded  Rizzio  to  leave  a  place  which  did  not  become  time    in    the    palace,    found    all  reliftance   to  be   vain, 

him.      The  queen,  in  aflonifhment  and  confternation,  Some  of  them   eluding  the  vigilance  of  Morton,  made 

applied  to  the  king  to  unfold  to  her  this  mylierious  en-  their  efcape  ;   aod  others  were  allowed  to  retire.      The 

terprife.      He  affecied  ignoiance.      She  ordered  Ruth-  provoft   and   magiltratcs  of  Edinburgh  getting  inteili- 

mii  from  her  prefence,  under  the  pain  of  treafon  ;  de-  gence  of  the  tumult,  ordered  the  alarm  bell  to  be  rung. 
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Inm   at  the   fame  tune,   that  if  Rizzio   had  1  he  citizens,  apprehenfive  and  anxious,  approached  in  The  ni 

committed  any  crime,  (he  would  produce  him  before  the  crowds  to  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  their  fovereign  ; confined. 

parliament,    and   punilh   him    according   to   the   la»vs.  but  fhe  was  not  permitted  to  addrefs   herlelf  to   them. and  t!-"<J- 

Ruthven  drawing  his  dagger,  advanced  towards  Rizzio.  The  confpirators  told  her,  that  if  fhe  prefumedto  makee"- 

f  he  queen  rofe  to  make  an  exertion  of  her  authority,  any  harangue,  they  would  "  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  call 

The   unfortunate   ftranger  laid  hold  of  her  garments,  her  over  the  walls."   'i  he  king  called  to  the  people  that 

crying  out  for  juftice  and  meicy.     Other  confpirators  fhe  was  well,  and  commanded  them  to  difperfc.     '1  he 

milling  into  the  chamber,  overturned  the  table,  and  in-  queen  was  (hut   up  in   her  chamber,  uncertain  of  her 

creafed  the  difmay  and  confulion.      Loaded  pi  ft  ols  were  fate,  and  without  the  confutation  e>r  attendance  of  her 

prefented  to  the  bofom  of  the  queen.     The  king  held  women. 

her  in  his  arms.      George  Douglas,  fnatching  the  dag-  In   the  morning  a  proclamation    was  iffued  by  the 

ger  of  his  fovereign,  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  Riz-  king,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  queen,  prohibiting 

zio.      The  wounded  and  fcreaming  victim  was  dragged  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  ordering  the  mem- 

into  the  antiehamber  ;  and   io   eager  were  the  afiaffins  bers  to  retire  from  the  city.     '1  he  rebellious  lords  now 

returned 


intitled,  "  Le  Livre  de  la  Moite  de  la  Reyne  d'Ecoffe,"  and  printed  in  the  year  1587,  he  is  faid  to  be  "  difgra- 
cie  de  corps."  Cauffin,  ap.  Jebb,  p.  37.  This  work,  too,  while  it  records  the  unkindnefs  of  nature  to  his  per- 
ion,  has  obferved,  that  he  was  in  his  old  age  when  he  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Mary.  "  Elle  traittoit  or- 
dtnaircment  avec  David  Riccio  fan  fecretaire,  honime  aage  et  prudent,  qui  poffedoit  fon  oreille."  Ibid.  And 
other  authors  give  their  teftimonies  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pancgyrifts  of  Mary  exaggeiate  fomewhat  the  imperfections  as  well  as  the  good  quali- 
ties of  Rizzio.  But  there  fecms  in  general  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  fidelity  and  talents,  any  more  than  his 
ughnefs  and  fenility.  He  had  therefore  a  better  title  to  be  her  fecretary  than  her  lover.  It  is  an  abfuidity  to 
think  that  a  queen  fo  young  and  beautiful  would  yield  herfeh  to  deformity  and  old  age.  A  common  prollitute 
muff,  be  brought  to  endure  this  misfortune.  The  capacity  of  the  11. an  was  a  recommendation  to  him  ;  and  as  he 
owed  every  thing  to  her  bounty,  and  wa»  a  ftranger,  (lie  had  the  greate'.f  reafon  to  rely  upon  his  faithtulneis. 
The  pertidioufnets  and  duplicity  of  her  courtiers  drew  clofer  the  tie  of  their  connection;  and  as  Rizzio  was  fta- 
dious  to  make  lnmlclt  agreeal  le,  and  was  fltirful  in  games  of  hazard,  he  was  always  ready  to  be  a  party  with  hex 
in  thofc  innocent  amufements  which  fill  up  the  liillefs  intervals  of  fife.     Keith.  Append,  p.  124. 
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But  pre- 


the  con- 

fpiracors. 


5:ot'aud.  returned  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh 
w"_-v  within  24  hours  after  the  affafiination  of  Rizzio.  The 
She  fudea-  queen,  knowing  of  how  much  sonlequence  it  was  for 
vonrsin  her  to  gain  the  carl  of  Murray,  invited  him  to  wait 
vain  to  eain  upon  her.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  provocation 
,  the  earl  cf  wbich  ftie  had  met  with,  Mary  fo  far  commanded  her 
paffions,  that  llie  gave  him  a  favourable  reception. 
After  informing  him  of  the  rudenefs  and  feverity  of 
the  treatment  fhe  had  met  with,  the  queen  obferved, 
that  it  tie  had  remained  in  friend/hip  with  her  at  home, 
he  would  have  protected  her  againft  Inch  excelTes  ot 
hardfhip  and  intuit.  Murray,  with  an  hypocritical 
compalfion,  flied  abundance  of  tears  ;  while  the  queen 
fecmed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  fincerity,  but  gave 
him  room  to  hope  for  a  full  pardon  of  all  his  offences. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  confpirators  held  fre- 
quent confutations  together,  in  which  it  was  debated, 
whether  they  fhould  hold  the  queen  in  perpetual  capti- 
vity, or  put  her  to  death  ;  or  whether  they  fhould  con- 
tent themfelves  with  committing  her  to  clofe  cullody  in 
Stirling  cattle  till  they  mould  obtain  a  parliamentary 
fandtion  to  their  proceedings,  eftablifh  the  Proteftant 
religion  by  the  total  overthrow  oi  the  mais,  and  inveft 
the  king  with  the  crown-matrimonial  and  the  govern- 
ment ot  the  kingdom. 

Mary  now  began  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  her 
vaila  on  thewretch'ednefs  ;  and  therefore,  as  her  laft  refource,  ap- 
kmj;  'o  plied  to  the  king,  whom  fhe  treated  with  all  thofe  blan- 
abar<)-0"th'difhmeiits  ufually  employed  by  the  fait  fex  when  they 
""  *„°  want  to  gain  the  afeendency  over  die  other.  The  king, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a  natural  facility  of  temper, 
was  cafdy  gained  over.  The  confpirators  were  alarmed 
at  his  coldnefs,  and  endeavoured  to  fill  his  mind  with 
fears  concerning  the  duplicity  ot  his  wife  ;  but,  finding 
they  could  not  gain  their  point,  they  at  laft  began  to 
treat  of  an  accommodation.  1  he  king  brought  them 
a  mefTage,  importing,  that  Mary  was  difpofed  to  bury 
in  oblivion  all  memory  of  their  tranfgreffior.s  ;  and  he 
offered  to  conduct  them  into  her  prelence.  The  earls 
of  Murray  and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Ruthvcn,  attend- 
ed him  into  her  prefence  ;  and,  falling  on  their  knees 
before  the  queen,  made  their  apologies  and  fub millions, 
ohe  commanded  them  to  rile  ;  and  having  defiled  them 
to  recoiled  her  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and  rapacioufnefs, 
fhe  affured  them  with  a  gracious  air,  that  inftead  of  de- 
ligning  to  forfeit  their  lives,  and  poffels  herftlf  of  their 
eftates,  fhe  was  inclined  to  receive  them  into  favour,  and 
to  give  a  full  pardon,  not  only  to  the  nobles  who  had 
come  from  England,  but  to  thofe  who  had  affaffinated 
David  Rizzio.  They  were  accordingly  ordered  to  pre- 
pare the  bonds  for  their  fecurity  and  foigivenefs,  which 
the  queen  promifed  to  take  the  earlielt  opportunity  of 
iubferibing  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  king  obferved, 
that  the  confpirators  ought  to  remove  the  guards  which 
t.  they  had  placed  around  the  queen,  that  all  fulpicion  of 
AndcVape-rcftra'nt  might  be  taken  away.  This  mealure  could 
from  them,  not  with  any  propriety  be  oppofed,  and  the  guards 
were  therefore  difmiffed  ;  upon  which  the  queen,  that 
very  night,  left  her  palace  at  midnight,  and  took  the 
road  to  Dunbar,  accompanied  by  the  king  and  a  few 
attendants. 

The  news  of  the  queen's  efcape  threw  the  confpira- 
tors into  the  utmoft  conflernation  ;  as  fhe  immediately 
iffued  proclamations  for  her  fubjects  to  attend  her  in 
arms,  and  was  powerfully  fupported.     They  fent  there- 


fore the  lord  Semple,  requefting,  with  the  utmoft  hu-  Scotland, 
milky,  her  fubfenption   to   their   deeds  of  pardon  and  "~~* "' 

fecunty  ;  but  to  this  meffage  (be  returned  an  unfavour- 
able anfvrer,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh  with  an 
army   of  r*ooo   men.      The  confpirators  now  fled  with 
the  utmolt  precipitation.     Even   John  Knox  retired  to 
Kyle  till  the  ltorm  fhould  blow  over.      On  the  queen's  r,  .^.v-i.. 
arrival  at  Edinburgh, a  privy  council  was  inltantly  call-iio.s  ;.oble» 
ed,   in   which   the  confpirators  were  charged  to  appear  are  declafl 
a.s  guilty  of  murder  and  treafon  ;  their  places  of  ftrentrth c  alto-«' 
were  ordered  to  be  rendered    up    to   the   officers  of   the 
crown  ;  and  their  eftates  and  poffeffions  were   n.ade  li- 
able to  confiscation  and  foiftiture. 

But  while  the  queen  was  thus  eager  to  punifh  the 
confpirators,  fhe  was  fenfible  that  fo  many  ot  the  nobi- 
lity, by  uniting  in  a  common  caufe,  might  raife  a 
powerful  party  in  oppofition  to  hci  ;  for  which  reaion 
fhe  endeavoured  to  detach  the  earl  of  Murray  from  the 
reft,  by  making  him  offers  ot  paidon.  Sir  James  Mel- 
vil  accordingly  pledged  himfelf  to  produce  his  pardon 
and  that  ot  his  adherents,  if  he  would  feparate  from 
Morton  and  the  confpirators.  He  accordingly  became 
cold  and  diltant  to  them,  and  exclaimed  againft  the 
murder  as  a  moft  execrable  action  ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  affected  anger,  when  the  confpirators  fled  to  Eng- 
land,  he  turnifhed  them  with  letters  of  recommendation 

to  the  earl  of  Bedford.      After  the  flight  of  the  confpi- ,,,   6s*  , 

...  ,         ,      .  «.,-,•  ,  v    Shameful 

rators,  the   king  thought   it  neccllary  for  him  to  deny  rr<:  arica- 

his  having  any  (hare  in  the  aclion.     He  therefore  em  tn>n  of  the 

braced  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  privy  council  king. 

his  total  ignorance  of   the   confpiracy  againft   Rizzio  ; 

and  not  fatisfied  with  this,  he,  by  public  proclamations 

at  the  market  place  ot   his  capital,   and  over  the  whole 

kingdom,  proteltcd  to  the  people  at  large   that  he  had 

never  beltowed  upon  it,  in  any  degree,  the  fanftion  of 

his  command,  confent,  affiftance,  or  approbation.  g.. 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  granted  a   full   and  am-  Murray 

pie  pardon  to  the  earls  ot   Murray,  Argyle,  Glenjpairn,  and  I 'me 

and  Rothes,  and  their  adherents  ;  but  towards  the  con-others,°, 

.  ■  the  rt bt*  is 

fpirators  fhe  remained  inexorable.  This  lenity,  to  Mur-  are  pardon' 
ray  elpecially,  proved  a  fource  of  the  grcateit  inquietude  ed. 
to  the  queen  ;  tor  this  nobleman,  blind  to  every  motive 
ot  action  diltinct  from  his  own  ambition,  began  to  c  11- 
trive  new  plots,  which,  though  difappointed  for  a  time, 
foon  operated  to  the  deltruction  of  the  queen,  and  al- 
moft  to  the  ruin  ot  the  nation.  .    ^ 

In  15(16,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  prince,   wli0  3;rt),0f 
received  the  name  of  J.imes.     This  happy  event,  how- James  VI. 
ever,  did   not   extinguifh  the  quarrel  betwixt  her  and 
the  king.      His  defire  to  intrude  himlelf  into  her  autho- 
rity, and  to  fix  a  (lain  upon  her  honour,   his   fhare   in 
the  murder   of  Rizzio,  and  his   extreme   meannefs  in 
publicly  denying  it  afterwards,  could  not  tail  to  imprefs 
her  with  the  ftrongeft  fentimer.ts  of  deteftation  and  con- 
tempt.     Unable,   however,   totally   to  divell  herfclf  of 
regard  for  him,  hei  behaviour,  though  cold  and  diftant, 
was  yet  decent  and  refpcctiul.     Caftelnau,  at  this  time,      ^cial 
ambaffador  extraordinary  irom   France,  conceived  that  r^c^nciHa- 
a  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  and  employed  himfelf  ion  he- 
fome  time  in  this  friendly  office.      Nor  were  his  endea-1"'""  l^e 

vours  altogether  ineffectual.    The  king  and  queen  fpent 

•l  e  j  j    1    •  -L  fueen. 

two  nights  together  ;  and  proceeded,  in  company  with 

each  other,  to  Meggatland  in  Tweeddale,  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  diverfion  of  the  chace,  attended  by  the  carls  of 
Huntley,  Bothwel,  Murray,  and  other  nobles.     From 
8  thence 
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thence  they  palled  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  took  the 
road  to  Stirling.  Had  the  king  been  endowed  with 
any  prudence,  he  would  have  made  the  belt  ufe  of  this 
opportunity  to  have  regained  the  affections  of  his 
queen  ;  but,  inltead  of  tin's,  findiup,  that  he  was  not 
immediately  intruftcd  with  pow<  r,  his  peeviflinefs  fug- 
gelted  to  him' a  defign  ot  going  abroad.  To  Moitfieur 
du  Croc,  the  French  relident.  who  had  atten  led  Mary 
at  Stirling,  he  ventured  to  communicate  his  chimerical 
project.  This  ftatefman  reprefented  to  him  its  wildnefa 
and  inefficacv  ;  and  could  hardly  btlieve  that  he  was 
ferious.  To  his  father  the  ea'l  of  Lenox,  who  paid 
him  a  vifit  at  this  place  irrmtdhtely  upon  Mary's  de- 
parture from  it,  he  likewife  communicated  his  inten- 
tion ;  and  all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and  remonftran- 
ces  of  this  nobleman  to  make  him  drop  his  defign,  were 
without  fuccefs.  He  piovidtd  a  veffel,  and  kept  it  in 
readinefs  to  carry  him  from  his  dominions.  The  earl 
of  Lenox,  after  returning  to  Glafgow,  where  he  ufual- 
ly  reiided,  gave  way  to  his  paternal  anxieties,  and  foli- 
cited  the  queen  by  letter  to  interfere  with  her  authority 
and  perfualions ;  and  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  in 
which  fhe  received  this  difpatch,  the  king  alighted  at 
Holyroodhoufe.  But  the  names  of  the  nobles  who 
were  with  the  queen  being  announced  to  him,  he  ob- 
jected to  three  of  them,  and  inlifled  that  they  fhould 
be  ordered  to  depart,  before  he  would  enter  within  the 
gates  of  the  palace.  The  queen,  alarmed  with  a  de- 
meanour fo  rude  and  fo  unwarrantable,  condefcended  to 
leave  her  company  and  her  palace  to  meet  him  ;  and  it 
was  with  gieat  difficulty  that  (he  was  able  to  entice  him 
into  her  own  apartment.  There  he  remained  with  her 
during;  the  night.  She  communicated  to  him  his  fa- 
ther's letter,  and  employed  every  art  and  blandishment 
to  engap.e  him  to  explain  his  perverfe  defign.  But  he 
gave  her  no  return  or  fatisfaftion.  He  was  unmoved 
with  her  kindnefs ;  and  his  filence,  dejeftion,  and  pee- 
viflinefs, augmented  her  diftrefs.  In  the  morning,  fhe 
called  her  privy  council  to  affemble  in  the  palace,  and 
invited  to  her  Monfieur  du  Croc  the  French  envov.  By 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs  me  explained  the  intention  of  the 
king,  and  made  known  the  difpatch  of  the  earl  of  Le- 
nox The  privy  council  were  urgent  to  know  the  rea- 
sons of  a  voyage  that  appeared  to  them  fo  inexplicable; 
and  earneftly  piffled  the  king  to  unbofom  himfelf.  If 
his  nfolution  proceeded  from  difcontent,  and  if  there 
were  perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  had  given  him  caufes 
of  offence,  they  affined  him,  that  they  were  ready,  upon 
his  information,  to  take  the  neceffary  flcps  to  make 
him  eafy  and  happy.  No  quality  01  rank  (hould  exempt 
thofe  from  inquiry  and  punifhment  who  had  committed 
mifdemeanors  againft  him.  This,  they  faid,  confiiled 
with  his  honour,  with  the  honour  of  the  queen,  and 
with  their  own.  If,  however,  he  had  received  no  fuffi- 
cient  provocation  to  iultify  his  behaviour,  and  if  he 
had  no  title  to  complain  of  actual  injuries,  they  admo- 
nifhed  him  to  remember,  that  his  flight  from  a  queen 
fo  beautiful,  and  from  a  kingdom  fo  ancient  and  noble, 
would  expofe  him  to  the  greateft  ridicule  and  diigracc. 
They  pointed  out  the  happinefs  of  his  fortune,  and 
counfelled  him  not  to  part  lightly  with  all  its  flattering 
advantages.  The  queen  herfelf,  taking  his  hand  into 
ber's,  and  prefling  it  with  affection,  befought  him  to 
fay  by  what  aft  or  deed  (he  had  unfortunately  induced 
him  to  conceive  fo  fatal  a  purpofe.     Her  memory  did 


not  reproach  her  with  any  crime  or  indifcretion  which  Sco-.Lir.rf. 
affected  his  honour  or  her  integrity  :  yet  if,  without  any  """" v~" ™" 
defign  upon  her  part,  (he  had  incurred  his  difpleafure, 
fhe  was  difpofed  to  atone  for  it  ;  and  fhe  begged  him 
to  fpeak  with  entire  freedom,  and  not  in  any  degree  to 
fpare  her.  Monfieur  du  Croc  then  addreffed  him,  and 
employed  his  intereil  and  perfualions  to  make  him  re- 
veal his  inquietudes.  But  all  this  refpeftful  attention 
and  ceremonious  duty  were  ineffectual.  Obftinately 
froward,  he  refufed  to  confels  that  he  intended  any  voy- 
age, and  made  no  mention  of  any  reafons  of  difcontent. 
He  yet  acknowledged  with  readinefs,  that  he  could  not 
with  juftice  accufe  the  queen  of  any  injury  or  offence. 
Opprcfl'ed  with  uneafinefs  and  perturbation,  he  prepared 
to  retire  ;  and.  turning  to  her,  fud,  "  Adieu,  Madam  ! 
you  (hall  not  fee  me  for  a  long  time."  He  then  bowed 
to  the  French  envoy,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council. 

He  haltened  back  to  Stirling,  leaving  the  queen  and 
her  council  in  furpiife  and  allonifhment  They  refolved 
to  watch  his  motions  with  anxiety,  and  could  not  con- 
jecture what  lltp  he  would  take.  Mary,  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  rumours  to  her  difadvantage,  difpatched  a 
courier  to  advertife  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen- 
mother  of  his  conduft.  It  was  not  poffible  that  a 
prince  fo  meanly  endowed  with  ability  could  make  any 
imprefTion  upon  her  allies.  Nor  did  it  appear  to  be  in 
his  power  to  excite  any  dpmeftic  infurreftion  ordilturb- 
ance.  He  was  univerlally  odious  ;  and,  at  this  time, 
the  queen  was  in  the  higheft  eftimation  with  the  great 
body  of  her  fubjects.  After  palling  iome  days  at  Stir- 
ling, he  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which,  after 
hinting  at'  his  defign  of  going  abroad,  he  inilnuated  his 
reafons  of  complaint.  He  was  not  trulted  by  her  with 
authority,  and  fhe  was  no  longer  ftudious  to  advance 
him  to  honour.  He  was  without  attendants  ;  and  the 
nobility  had  deferted  him.  Her  anfwer  was  ienlible  and 
temperate.  She  called  to  his  remembrance  the  diilinc- 
tions  fhe  had  conferred  upon  him,  the  ules  to  which  he 
had  put  the  credit  and  leputation  accruing  from  them, 
and  the  heinous  offences  he  had  encouraged  in  her  fub- 
jects. Though  the  plotters  againlt  Rizzio  had  repre- 
fented him  as  the  leader  of  their  enterprize,  fhe  had 
yet  abftained  from  any  accufation  of  him,  and  had  even 
behaved  as  if  fhe  believed  not  his  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  that  project.  As  to  the  defects  of  his  retinue, 
the  had  uniformly  offered  him  the  attendance  of  her 
own  fervants.  As  to  the  nobility,  they  were  the  fup- 
ports  of  the  throne,  and  independent  of  it.  Their 
countenance  was  not  to  be  commanded,  but  won.  He 
had  difcovered  too  much  ftatelinefs  to  them ;  and  they 
were  the  proper  judges  of  the  deportment  that  became 
them.  It  he  wilhed  for  confequence,  it  was  his  duty 
to  pay  them  couit  and  attention;  and  whenever  he 
fhould  procuie  and  conciliate  their  regard  and  com. 
mendation,  Ihe  would  be  happy  to  give  him  all  the 
importance  that  belonged  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Both- 
wel  were  indultrioufly  driving  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  king  and  queen,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fo- 
ment the  divifion  between  the  king  and  his  nobles. 
The  earl  of  Morton  excited  disturbances  on  the  bor- 
ders ;  and  as  no  fettled  peace  had  taken  place  there 
fince  Mary's  marriage,  there  was  the  greatell  reafon  to- 
bclieve  that  he  would  (ucceed  in  his  attempts.  Pro- 
clamation* 
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lick,  but 
recover;. 


EhsotUnd.    clamations  were  therefore  iffued  by  the  queen  to  call  her 

' s~-    fubjecta  to   amis;  and  fhe  proceeded  to  ]cdbur:h,  to 

hold  julticc-couvts,   and  to  pimilh  traitors  and  difo 
ly  perfons.     In  the  courfe  of  tin's  jourm  I  ta- 

ken dangeronfly  ill;  infomuch'that,  beHevirig  her  death 
to  be  at  hand,  ftie  called  for  the  bifhop  of  Rof ,  t. 
him  to' bear  witnefs,  that  (lie  had  perfevered  in  that  re- 
ton  in  which  (he  had  been  nourilhed  and  brought  up; 
taking  the  promife  of  her  nobles,  that  a  ter  1  u  death 
lid  open  her  laft  will  and  teftament,  and  pay 
the  refpeel  to  it  that  confuted  with  the  laws;  re 

to  them  the  rights  of  her  infant  fon,  and  the 
charge  of  educating  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  en- 
able him  to  rule  the  kingdom  of  his  anceltors  with  ho- 
potn  treating  them  to  ablkii:i  from  all  cruelty 

and  perfecotion  of  her  Roman  Catholic  fubjefts.  Not- 
withstanding her  apprehenfions,  however,  and  the  ex- 
treme violence  of  her  diitemper,  the  queen  at  laft  I 
vered  perfeift  health.  As  foon  as  fhe  was  able  to  tra- 
vel, (he  vitited  Kelfo,  Werk  caftle,  Hume,  Langton, 
and  Y.'edderburn.  The  licentious  borderers,  on  the 
!  tit  news  of  her  recovery,  laid  down  their  arms.  Be- 
defirous  to  take  a  view  of  Berwick,  the  queen  ad- 
vanced to  it  with  an  attendance  of  1000  horfe.  Sir 
John  Forfter,  the  deputy  warden  of  the  Englifh  marches, 
came  forth  w  ith  a  numerous  retinue,  and  conducted  her 
to  the  moil  proper  Itation  for  furvcying  it,  and  paid  her 
all  the  honours  in  his  power,  by  a  full  dilcharge  of  the 
artillery,  and  otker  demonflrations  of  joy.  Continu- 
ing her  journey,  (he  palled  to  Eymouth,  Dunbar,  and 
Tantallon ;  proceeding  thence  to  Craigmillar  caftle, 
where  (lie  propoled  to  remain  till  the  time  of  the  bap- 
tifm of  the  prince,  which  was  foon  to  be  celebrated  at 
6fto  Stirling. 
ndnefs  Dnnng  the  fevere  ficknefs  of  the  queen,  her  huf- 
ot  the  lung,  band  kept  himfelf  at  a  diftance  :  but  when  (he  was  fo 
far  recovered  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  being  received  with  tome  coldnefs  and 
formality,  he  retired  fuddenly  to  Stirling.  This  cruel 
negleft  was  a  moll  fenfible  mortification  to  her  ;  and 
while  (he  fuffered  from  his  ingratitude  and  haughtinefs, 
(he  was  not  without  fufpicions  that  he  was  attempting 
to  difttirb  the  tranquillity  of  her  government.  She 
was  feized  with  a  fettled  melancholy  ;  and,  in  her  an- 
guifh,  often  wiihed  for  death  to  put  a  period  to  her  ex- 
igence. Her  nobks,  who  were  caballing  againft  her, 
remarked  her  condition,  and  took  advantage  of  it. 
Bothwel,  who  had  already  recommended  himfelf  by 
his  Cervices,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  heighten  the  fa- 
vour which  thefe  fervices  had  induced  her  to  conceive 
for  him.  At  this  time,  it  is  probable,  he  fought  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  marry 
her  himfelf,  providing  a  divorce  from  her  hufbaud 
could  be  obtained,  which  was  now  become  the  fubjecV 
of  confultation  by  Murray  and  his  affociates.  After 
,  deliberation,  the  queen  herlelf  was  acquainted 
with  this  projeft  ;  and  it  was  told  her,  that  provided 
ffie  would  pardon  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  affociates, 
the  means  Ihould  be  found  ot  efhetuating  the  divorce, 
was  urged  as  a  matter  of  ftate  by  the  earls  of 
Murray,  Lethington,  Argyle,  and  Huntley  ;  and  the 
queen  was  invited  to  confider  it  as  an  affair  which 
might  be  managed  without  any  interference  on  her 
part.  The  queen  replied,  that  fhe  would  lilten  to 
,  upon  condition  that  the  divorce  could  be  ob- 
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tained  according  to  the  law.;,  and  that  it  I 

any  way  prejudicial  to  her  ion  :    but   if  they  meant   to   v""* 

operate  their  purpofe  by  a  difregard  to  thefe  points 
they  mull  not  think  any  more  or  it  ;  for  rather  than 
confent  to  tbeir  views,  fhe  would  endure  all  the  tor- 
ments, and  abide  by  all  the  perils,  to  which  her  litua- 
tion  expofed  her. 

Lethington  upon  this,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  en- 
1  to  make  her  quit  of  her  hufbaud,  without  pn 
dice  to  her  fon  ;  words  which  could  not  be  underftood 
otherwife  than  as  pointing  at  murder.  Lord  Murray 
(added  he),  who  is  here  prefent,  fcrupulous  as  he  is, 
will    connive  ;    and    behold    our    pn  without 

opening  his  lips.  The  quo  n  Immediately  made  anfwer, 
"  I  defire  tint  you  will  do  nothing  from  which  any 
Rain  miy  be  fisted  upon  my  honour  or  conscience  ;  and 
I  thei  re  require  the  matter  to  reft  as  it  is,  till  God 
of  Ins  goodneis  fend  relief  :  What  you  think  to  be 
of  fervice  to  me  tray  turn  out  to  my  difpleafure  and 
harm. " 

It  appears,  however,  that  from  this  moment  a  plot  was 
formed   by  Murray,  Bothwel,   and  Lethil  linfl 

the  liie  of  Darnley,  and  by  fome  of  them  probably  a- 
gainit  the  queen  herfelf ;  and  that  Morton,  who  with 
the  other  confpirators  againll  Rizz.io  had  received  a 
pardon,  was  elofery  affociattd  with  them  in  their  nefari- 
ous defigns:  That  profligate  peer  was,  in  his  way  to 
Scotland,  met  at  Whittingham  by  Bothwel  and  the  fe- 
cretary.  They  propoled  to  him  the  murder  of  the 
king,  and  required  his  affhtance,  alleging  that  the  queen 
herlelf  confentcd  to  the  deed  ;  to  which  Moiton  by  his 
own  account  replied,  that  he  \va*  difpofed  to  concur, 
provided  he  were  furc  oi  acting  under  any  authority 
from  her;  but  Bothwel  and  Lethington  having  return- 
ed to  Edinburgh,  on  purpofe  to  obtain  fech  an  autho- 
rity, fent  him  back  a  taeffp.ge,  That  the  queen  would 
not  permit  any  converfation  upon  that  matter. 

In  the  mean  time,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
baptifm  of  the  young  prince  ;  to  affilt  at  which  the 
queen  left  Craigmillar  and  went  to  Stirling.  The  ce- 
remony was  performed  on  the  i  7th  of  December  1  ;66. 
After  the  baptifmal  rites  were  performed,  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  prince  were  three  times  proclaimed 
by  the  heralds  to  the  found  of  trumpets.  He  was 
called  and  defigned,  Charles  James,  James  Charles, 
prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rothefay, 
earl  of  Carriek,  lord  o:  the  Illes,  and  baron  of  Ren- 
frew. Amidll  the  fcenes  of  joy  difplayed  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  king  (howed  his  folly  more  than  he  had  662 
done  before.  As  Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  acknow-Abfurd  !>« 
ledge  him  in  his  fovereign  capacity,  it  was  neither  eon-  /*vl°ur  ul 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  nor  his  own,  that  '  °* 
he  fhould  be  prefent  at  the  baptifm.  He  did  not  in- 
deed prefent  himfelf  either  at  the  ceremony  or  the  en- 
tertainments and  mafquerades  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied. At  this  juncture,  however,  though  he  had 
often  kept  at  a  greater  diftance  before,  he  took  up  his 
refidence  at  Stirling,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  offend  the 
queen,  and  to  expofe  their  quarrels  to  the  world.  Du 
Croc,  who  was  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  him,  was  fo 
(truck  with  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  that  he 
affefted  to  have  instructions  from  France  to  avoid  all 
intercourse  with  him  :  and  when  the  king  propoled  to 
pay  him  a  vilit,  he  took  the  liberty  to  inform  him,  that 
there  were  two  paffages  in  his  chamber  ;  and  that  if  his 
7  majefty 
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Scathpd    majefty  fhould  enter  by  the  one,  he  fhould  be  conftrain- 

-— v~ "~  ed  to  go  out  by  the  other. 

While  he  refided  at  Stirling,  the  king  chiefly  con- 
fined himfelf  to  his  chamber.  His  (Iran  je  behaviour 
to  the  queen  did  not  give  the  public  any  favourable  id?a 
of  him  ;  and  as  the  earl  of  Murrav  and  his  faction  took 
care  to  augment  the  general  odium,  no  court  was  paid 
to  him  by  foreign  ambaffadors.  His  fituation,  there- 
fore, was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  j  but  though  he 
muft  have  been  confeious  of  his  imprudence  and  folly, 
he  did  not  alter  his  conduct.  In  a  fullen  humour  he 
left  Stirling,  and  proceeded  to  Glafgow.  Here  he  fell 
fick,  with  fueh  fymptoms  as  feemed  to  indicate  poifon. 
He  was  tormented  with  violent  pains,  and  his  body 
was  all  covered  over  with  puflules  of  a  bluifh  colour  ;  fo 
that  his  death  was  daily  expected.  Mary  did  not  re- 
pay his  coldnefs  to  her  by  negligence.  She  fet  out 
immediately  for  Glafgow,  and  waited  on  him  with  all 
the  afftduity  of  an  affectionate  wife,  until  lie  recovered: 
after  which  fhe  returned  with  him  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
as  the  low  fituation  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe 
was  thought  to  render  it  unhealthy,  the  king  was 
lodged  in  a  houfe  which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
fuperior  of  the  church,  called  St  Mary's  in  tie  Fields. 
This  houfe  flood  upon  an  high  ground,  aud  in  a  falu- 
brious  air  ;  and  here  fhe  ftaid  with  him  fome  days.  — 
Here  the  confpirators  thought  proper  to  finifh  their 
plot  in  the  mod  execrable  manner.  On  the  ioth  of 
Fcbniarv  1 567,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  houfe  where  the  king  refided  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder.  The  explofion  alarming  the  inhabitants, 
evcited  a  general  curiofity,  and  brought  multitudes  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  king  was 
found  dead  and  naked  in  an  adjoining  field,  with  a  fer- 
vant  who  uied  to  fleep  in  the  fame  apartment  with  him. 
On  neither  was  thtre  any  mark  of  fire  or  other  exter- 
nal injury. 

The  queen  was  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe,  ta- 
king the  diverlion  of  a  malked  ball,  which  was  given  to 
honour  the  marriage  of  a  favourite  domeftic,  when  the 
news  of  the  king's  death  was  brought  to  her.  She 
fhowed  the  utmoft  grief,  and  aopeared  exafperated  to 
the  lasl  degree  againft  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  at 
once  fo  (hocking  and  barbarous.  The  mod  exprefs 
and  peremptory  orders  were  given  to  inquire  after  the 
perpetrators  by  every  poffible  method.  A  proclama- 
tion was  iffued  by  the  privy-council,  affuring  the  people, 
that  the  queen  and  nobility  would  leave  nothing  un- 
done to  discover  the  murderers  of  the  king.  It  offer- 
ed the  fum  of  2000  1.  and  an  annuity  for  life,  to  any 
perfon  who  fhould  give  information  of  the  devifers, 
counfellors,  and  perpetrators  of  the  murder  ;  and  it  held 
out  this  reward,  and  the  promife  of  a  full  pardon,  to 
the  confpirator  who  fhould  make  a  free  confeffion  of 
his  own  guilt,  and  that  ef  the  confederates.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  this  proclamation  was  publilhed,  a 
placard  was  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  city-prilon,  af- 
firming, that  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  Da- 
vid Chalmers,  and  black  John  Spence,  were  the  mur- 
derers. No  name,  however,  was  fubferibed  to  this  in- 
telligence, nor  was  any  demand  made  for  the  proffered 
reward ;  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether  this 
advertifement  had  been  dictated  by  a  fpirit  of  calumny 
er  the  love  of  juftice. 

In  the  mean  time,    the    earl  of  Murray  conducted 
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himfelf  with  his  ufu-d  circumspection  and^artifice.    Up-   SentUni. 
on  a  pretence  that  his  wife   was  dangertjufly  fick  at  ~^\ 
his  call le  in  Fife,  he,  the  day  before  the  murder,  ob-3trong  pre< 
tained  the  queen'3  permiflion  to  pay  a  vifit  to  her.    By  rump- lor 
this   means   he   propofed  to  prevent  all  fufpieion  what- "{"'-  '■  '}'' 
ever  of  his  guilt.      He  was  fo  full,  however,  cf  the  "^"f^nw. 
tended   project,    that  while   he  was  proceeding  on  his 
journey,   he   obferved  to  the  perf»n  who  accompanied 
him,  "  This  night,   before  morning,  the  lord  Darnley 
!ha!l  lofe  his  life"     When  the  blow  was  (truck,  he  re- 
turned  to   Edinburgh   to  carry  on  his  practices.     A- 
mong  foreign  nations,    the    domeftic  difputts   of  the 
queen  and  her  hufband  being  fully  known,  it  was  with 
the   greater  eafe  that  reports  could  be  propagated  to      (,(if 
her  disadvantage.      To  France  letters  were  difpatched,  He  iccnfei 
expreffinj,   in   fervent  terms,  her  participation   in  the tht  1uc«a- 
murder.      In   England,  the  minilters  and  couttiers  of 
Elizabeth  could  not  flatter  that  princefs  more  agree- 
ably,  than   by  induitrioufty  detracting  from  the  honour 
and  the  virtue  of  the  Scottifh  queen.     Within  her  own 
dominions  a  iimilar  fpirit  of  outrage  exerted  itfelf,  and     _ 
not  without  fuccefs.     As  her  reconciliation  with  her 
hufband  could  not  be  unknown  to  her  own  fubjects,  \i 
was  interpreted  to  be  diffimulation  and  treachery.    The 
Proteftant  clergy,  who  were  her  mod  determined  ene- 
mies, poffeffed  a  leading  direction  among  the  populace; 
and  they  were  the  friends  and  the  pwtiaaas  ot  the  earl 
of  Murray.      Open   declamations   from  the  pulpit  were 
made  againft  Bothwel,  and  itrong  inlinuations  and  bit- 
ing furmifee  were  thrown  out  againft  the  queen.     Pa- 
pers were  difperfed,  making  her  a  party  with  Bethwcl 
in   the    murder.     Every  art  was  employed  to  provoke 
the   frenzy  of  the  people.     Voices,   interrupting  the 
filence   of  the   night,  proclaimed  the  infamy  of  Both- 
wel ;  and  portraits  of  the  regicides  were  circulated  over 
the  kingdom.  6/.. 

The  queen's  determination,  however,  to  fcrutinize-phe'  ,a 
into  the  matter  was  unabated  ;  and  to  the  earl  of  Len-ce:ermin<;« 
nox,  the  king's  father,  fhe  paid  an  attention  which  he  to  find  out 
could  only  have  expected  from  her  upon  an  emergency  a"d  pu"!«» 
of  this  kind.  Having  preffed  her  by  letter  to  the  nwtlderers. 
diligent  inquiry  after  the  regicides,  fhe  returned  an  an- 
fwer  fo  completely  to  his  wiflies,  that  he  was  tully  con- 
vinced of  the  finccrity  and  rigour  with  which  (he  in- 
tended to  proceed  againft  them  :  and  he  urged  her  to 
affemble  the  three  eftates,  that  their  advice  might  di- 
rect the  order  and  manner  of  their  trial.  She  wrote 
to  him,  that  an  affembly  of  the  eltates  was  already 
proclaimed  ;  and  that  it  was  her  earnelt  and  determi- 
ned will  and  purpofe,  that  no  ftep  fhould  be  neglected 
that  could  conduce  to  the  advancement  and  execution 
of  juftice.  Yielding  to  his  anxieties,  he  addreffed  her 
anew,  intreating  that  the  trial  might  not  be  delayed  $ 
observing,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  parliamentary  in- 
quiry ;  advifing,  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  pro- 
ceed to  it  with  the  greateft  expedition  ;  and  urging  her 
to  commit  to  prifon  all  the  perfons  who  had  been  na- 
med and  defcribed  in  the  papers  and  placards  which 
had  been  fet  up  in  the  public  places  of  the  city.  The 
queen  informed  him,  that  although  fhe  had  thought  it 
expedient  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  parliament  at  this 
juncture,  it  was  not  her  meaning  that  the  proceedings 
againft  the  regicides  fhould  be  delayed  till  it  was  actu- 
ally afTemblcd.  As  to  the  placards  and  papers  to  which 
he  alluded,  they  were  fo  numerous  aaj  contradictory, 
II  that 
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Scotland,  that  iTie  could  not  well  determine  upon  which  to  ail : 
"■-""v"— ■  but  it  he  would  condefcend  to  mention  the  names  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  moil  fufpicious,  (he  would  inftantly 
command  that  thofe  Heps  ihould  be  taken  which  the 
laws  directed  and  authorifed.  He  in  return  named  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  David  Chalmers,  black 
1  John  Spence,  Francis  Sebaftian,  John  dc  Butdeaux, 
and  Jofeph  the  brother  of  David  Rizzio  ;  and  afTured 
her  majefty,  that  his  fufpicions  of  thefe  perfons  were 
weighty  and  ftrong.  In  reply  to  his  information,  Ma- 
ry gave  him  her  l'olemn  promife,  that  the  perfons  he 
had  pointed  out  fiiould  abide  and  undergo  their  trial 
in  conformity  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  fhould  be  pu- 
nifhed  according  to  the  meafure  of  their  guilt :  and 
fhe  invited  him  to  leave  immediately  his  retirement, 
and  to  meet  her  at  her  court,  that  he  might  witnefs  the 
proceedings  againd  them,  and  the  zeal  with  which  (he 
was  animated  to  perform  the  part  that  became  her. 

While  the  queen  carried  on  this  correfpondence  with 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  (he  redded  partly  at  the  palace  of 
the  loid  Seton,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles  from 
her  capital,  and  partly  at  Holyroodhoufe.  By  the  time 
that  fhe  fent  her  invitation  to  him,  (he  was  redding  in 
her  capital.  She  delayed  not  to  confer  with  her  coun- 
fellors,  and  to  lay  be'ore  them  the  letters  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox.  Bothwel  was  earneft  in  his  protellations  of 
innocence  ;  and  he  even  expreffed  his  wilh  for  a  trial, 
that  he  might  cftabliih  his  integrity.  No  fails  point- 
ed to  his  guilt  ;  there  had  appeared  no  accufer  but  the 
earl  of  Lenox  ;  and  no  wttnefies  had  been  found  who 
could  edablllh  his  criminality.  Her  privy-council  feem- 
ed  to  her  to  be  firmly  perfuaded  that  he  was  fufTering 
under  the  malice  of  defamation.  Murray,  Morton, 
Lcthington,  whatever  might  be  their  private  ma- 
chinations, were  publicly  his  moft  ftrenuous  defenders  ; 
and  they  explaim  '  the  behaviour  of  the  earl  of  Le- 
nox to  be  the  effect  of  hatred  and  jealoufy  againft  a 
man  who  had  outrun  him  fo  far  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  B'at  though  all  the  arts  of  Murray  and 
Bothw  '  Morton  and  Lethington,  were  exerted  to 
th<  ir  utmofl  extent  to  miflead  the  queen,  they  were  not 
able  to  withhold  her  trom  adopting  the  drain  of  con- 
duel  which  was  the  mod  proper  and  the  moft  honour- 
able to  her.  It  was  her  own  ardent  dciire  that  the  re- 
gicidei  (hould  be  punifhed  ;  (he  had  given  her  folemn 
prornife  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  that  the  perfons  whom 
he  infpected  ihould  be  profecuted  ;  and  amidft  all  the 
appearances  in  favour  of  Bothwel,  and  all  the  influence 
employed  to  fcrve  him,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ilriking 
proof  of  her  honour,  rigour,  and  ability,  that  fhe  could 
accompliih  this  mealurc.  An  order,  accordingly,  of 
the  privy-council  was  made,  which  directed,  that  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  and  all  the  perfons  named  by  Le- 
nox, fh..uld  be  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of 
the  king,  and  that  the  laws  01  the  land  Ihould  be  car- 
ried into  lull  execution.  The  12th  of  April  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial.  A  general  invitation  was  given 
to  all  perfons  whatfoever  to  prefer  their  acculations. 
The  earl  of  Lenox  was  formally  cited  to  do  himfelf 
'juftice,  by  appearing  in  the  h:.;h  court  of  judiciary, 
and  by  coming  forward  to  make  known  the  guilt  of 
the  culprits. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  proper  to  reprefs  that  fpi- 
rit of  outrage  that  had  manirefted  itfelf  againft   the 
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queen.  No  difcoveries,  however,  were  made,  except  Scot'and 
againd  James  Murray,  brother  to  Sir  William  Murray  —^Y~^ 
of  Tullibardin,  who  at  different  times  had  publithed 
placards  injurious  to  her.  He  was  charged  to  appear 
before  the  privy-council :  but  refuling  to  obey  its  ci- 
tation, it  was  made  a  capital  offence  for  any  com- 
mander of  a  veffel  to  convey  him  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  refolution  was  taken  to  punilh  him  with  an  ex- 
emplary feverity.  Effecting,  however,  his  efcape,  he 
avoided  the  punifhment  due  to  his  repeated  and  deteft- 
able  afts  of  calumny  and  trealon. 

The  day  for  the  trial  of  Bothwel  approached.  The 
confpirators,  notwithstanding  their  power,  were  not 
without  apprehenfions.  Their  preparations,  however, 
for  their  (afety  had  been  anxious ;  and,  among  other 
practices,  they  neglected  nmt  to  attempt  to  throw  a  g-, 
panic  into  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  favoured  It  i«  int* 
by  his  confeioufnefs  of  his  unpopularity,  and  his  want  m'  Jatcd, 
of  ftrength,  by  his  timidity  and  his  fpirit  of  jealoufy. 
Sufpicions  of  the  queen's  guilt  were  infinuated  into 
him  ;  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  expolcd 
by  infifting  on  the  trial  were  fet  before  him  in  the 
(tronged  colours.  He  was  fenfible  of  her  averlion  to 
him  ;  and  his  weaknels  and  the  fovcreign  authority 
were  coutralled.  His  friends  concurred  with  bis  e  - 
mies  to  intimidate  him,  from  the  fpirit  of  flattery,  or 
from  a  real  belief  that  his  fituation  was  critical.  By 
the  time  he  had  reached  Stirling,  in  his  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, his  fears  predominated.  He  made  a  full  flop.  , 
He  was  no  longer  in  halle  to  proceed  againft  the  re._^n|'w;(h, 
gicides.  He  addrefled  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  to  deer  if 
he  laid  he  had  fallen  into  fuch  ficknefs,  that  he  could1  '"> 
not  travel  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
prepare  for  the  trial  and  to  alfemble  his  friends.  He 
complained,  too,  that  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices 
had  not  been  committed  to  cullody  ;  he  infifted,  that 
this  dep  (hould  be  taken  ;  and  he  requeded,  that  a  day 
at  a  greater  diftance  might  be  appointed  tor  the  trial. 
After  the  lengths  to  which  matters  had  gone,  this  con- 
duct: was  moft  improper  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  account- 
ed for  from  terror  or  capricioufnefs.  His  indifpi  fition 
was  affe&ed  ;  he  had  been  invited  by  Mary  to  wait 
upon  her  at  Edinburgh  at  an  early  period,  to  concert 
his  meafures  ;  and  the  delay  he  afked  was  in  tlrong 
contradiction  to  his  former  intreatie6.  After  the  invi- 
tation fent  to  him,  he  might  have  relied  with  fafety 
upon  the  proteftion  of  the  queen,  without  any  gather- 
ing of  his  friends  ;  from  the  time  of  her  private  intima* 
tion  to  him,  and  of  the  legal  citations  of  her  officers, 
there  had  paffed  a  period  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
purpoie  of  calling  them  together  ;  and  indeed  to  fup- 
pofe  that  there  was  any  neceflity  for  their  affillance, 
was  an  infult  to  government,  and  a  matter  of  high  in» 
decency.  There  was  more  juftice  in  the  complaint, 
that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices  had  not 
been  taken  into  cutlody  ;  and  yet  even  in  this  peculi- 
arity, he  was  himfelf  to  blame  in  a  great  degree.  For 
he  had  not  ob'.erved  the  precaution  of  that  previous 
difplay  of  evidence,  known  in  the  Scottifli  law  under 
the  term  of  a  precognition,  which  is  common  in  all 
the  grower  offences,  and  which  the  weighty  circum- 
ftances  of  the  prefent  cate  rendered  fo  neceffary  as  a 
foundation  for  the  confinement  and  conviction  of  the 
criminals. 

As 
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Scotland        An  application  for  the  delay  of  a  trial  fo  Important, 

tipon  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  day  dated 

•j  ,1 ;"'  pc  for  it,  and  reciting  reafons  of  no  conclufive  force,  could 
:it'ion  is  re-  not  with  propriety  be  attended  to.  The  privy-council 
ufeJ.  rcfufed  the  demand  of  the  earl  of  Lenox.     The  court 

o^' judiciary  was  affembkd.  The  earl  of  Argyle  acted 
in  his  character  of  lord  high  jufticiar  ;  and  was  aided 
bv  tour  alTeffors,  Robert  Pitcairn,  commendator  of 
Dunfermline,  and  the  lord  Lindfay,  with  Mr  James 
Macgill  and  Mr  Henry  Balnaves,  two  lords  of  the 
feffion.  The  indictment  was  read,  and  the  earls  of 
Bothwel  and  Lennox  were  called  upon  ;  the  one  as  the 
defender,  the  other  as  the  accufer.  Bothwel,  who  had 
come  to  the  court  with  an  attendance  of  hisvaffals,  and 
a  band  of  mercenary  foldicrs,  did  not  fail  to  prefent 
himfelf:  but  I.enox  appeared  only  by  his  fervant  Hu- 
bert Cunnyngham  ;  who,  after  apologizing  for  his  ab- 
fence,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time,  and  the  want  of 
the  prefence  or  his  friends,  defired  that  a  new  day  mould 
be  appointed  for  the  trial ;  and  protefted,  that  if  the 
jury  lhould  now  enter  upon  the  bufinefs,  they  mould 
incur  the  guilt  of  a  wilful  error,  and  their  verdict  be  of 
no  force  or  authority. 

This  remonflrance  and  proteftation  appeared  not  to 
the  court  of  fufficicnt  importance  to  interrupt  the  trial. 
They  paid  a  greater  refpect  to  the  letters  o!  the  earl  of 
Lenox  to  the  queen   inliiting  upon  an  immediate  pro- 
fecution,  and  to   the  order  of  the   privy-council  confe 
quent  upon  them.     The  jury,  who  confided  of  men  of 
rank  and  condition,  after  conlidering  and  reafoning  up- 
6*+         on  the  indictment  for  a  confidcrable  time,  were  unani. 
Bo'hw-1      mous  in  acquitting  Bothwel  or"  all  lhare  and  knowledge 
icquittec     0f  tf,e  k;ng's  murder.     The  machinations  however  of 
Morton,  which  we  have   mentioned  in  the  lire  of  Ma- 
ry, were  fo   apparent,   that  the  earl  of  Caithnefs,  the 
chancellor  of  the   afllze,   made  a  declaration  in  their 
name  and   his  own,   that  no  wilful  error  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  them  for  their  verdict ;  no  proof,  vouchers, 
or  evidence,  to  confirm  or  fupport  the  criminal  charge 
having  been  fubmitted  to  them.      At   the  fame  time, 
he  offered  a  proteftation  for  himfelf,   that  there  was  a 
miflake  in  the  indictment,  the  9th  dav  of  February  in- 
stead of  the  icth  being  exprefied  in  it  as  the  date  of 
the  murder.      It    is   not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  this 
flaw  in  the  indictment  was  a  matter  of  defign,  and  with 
a  view  to  the   advantage  of  Bothwel,   if  the  earl  of 
Lenox   had  made  his  appearance  againft  him.     And 
it  has  been  remarked  as  mod  indecent  and  fufpicious, 
that  foldiers  in  arms  lhould   have  accompanied  him  to 
the  court  of  juitice  ;   that  during  the  trial,  the  earl  of 
Morton  flood  by  his  fide  to  give  him  countenance  and 
to  affilt  him  ;   and  that   the   four  alienors  to  the1  chief 
jufticiar  were  warm  and  ftrenuous  friends  to  the  earl  of 
Murray. 

Immediately  after  his  trial,  Bothwel  fet  up  in  a  con- 
fpicuous  place  a  writing,  fubferibed  by  him,  challen- 
ging to  fmgle  combat,  any  perfon  of  equal  rank  with 
himfelf,  who  lhould  dare  to  affirm  that  he  was  guilty 
ot  the  king's  murder.  To  this  challenge  an  aufwer 
was  pubh.fhed,  in  which  the  defiance  was  accepted,  up- 
on the  condition  that  fecurity  fhould  he  g^eii  for  a 
fair  and  equal  conflict:  but  no  name  being  fubferibed 
to  this  paper,  it  was  not  ur.derftood  to  correfpond 
with  the  law  of  arms ;  and  of  conftqueuce  no  flep  was 
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taken  for  the  fighting  of  the  duel.  Two  days  a'ter  Scotland. 
the  parliament  met,  and  there  the  party  of  Bothwel  "" ~~ ' 
appeared  equally  formidable.  The  verdict  in  his  favour 
was  allowed  to  be  true  and  iuft.  He  was  continued  in 
his  high  offices ;  and  obtained  a  parliamentary  ratifica- 
tion of  the  place  of  keeper  of  Dunbar  critic,  with  the 
eftates  in  connection  with  it  ;  and  other  favours  were 
conferred  upon  Murray,  with  the  reft  or  the  nobles  fuf- 
pected  36  accomplices  in  the  murder.  g.? 

A  very  fhort  time  after  the  final  acquitment  of  Both-  H    a     --, 
wel,    he  began   to  give  a  greater  loofe  to  his  ambition, ::"  a  n  »r 
and  conceived  hopes  of  gaining  the  queen  in  marriage.     '* 
It   has   been   already  remarked,  that  he  had  ir.fidioufly 
endeavoured  to  gain  her  aflecnon  during  the  li.etime  of 
her  hufband  ;  but   though  he  might  have  fucceeded  in 
this,   the   recent  death  ot  the  king  in  fuch  a  (hocking 
manner,  and  the  ftrong  fufpicions  which  rnuit  necclTari- 
ly  (till  reft  upon  him,  notwithstanding  the  trial  he  had 
undergone,  necelTarily  prevented  him  from  making  his      g7(j 
addrefTes  openly  to  hei.      He  therefore  endeavoured  tol,  r  c,ii- 
gain  the  nobility  over  to  his  fide  ;   which  having  done  mended  hy 
one   by  one,   by  means  of  great  promifes,  he  invited        '"    '    t 
them  to  an  entertainment,   where  they  agreed  to  ratify  ^~  llTa'  ofoc 
a  deed  pointing  him  out  to  the  queen  as  a  perfon  v.or-  r.cr. 
thy  of  her  hand,   and  exprefling  their  reiolute  determi- 
nation to  fupport  him  in  his  pretenfions.      This  extra-      g. 
ordinary  bond  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  Murray's  Sch  n:ts  of 
name  was  the  rirlt  in  the  lilt  of  fubferibers,  in  order  to  me  carl  of 
decoy  others  to  fign  after  him  ;  but  that  he  might  ap-  L"    .rty  la 
pear  innocent  of  what  he  knew  was  to  follow,  he  had,  queen. 
before  any  ufe  was   made  of  the   bond,  aiked  and  ob- 
tained the  queen's  permfflion  to  go  to  France.      In  his 
way  thither  he  vilitcd  the  court  ot  Elizabeth,  where  he 
did  not  fail  to  confirm  all  the  reports  which  had  aiilen 
to  the  difadvantage  of  Maiy ;   and  he  now  circulated 
the    intelligence   that   (he  was  foon  to  be  married  to 
Bothwel.     Her  partizans   in  England  were  exceeding- 
ly alarmed  ;  and  even  queen  Elizabeth  herfelf  addrciTed 
a  letter  to  her,  in  which  (he  cautioned  her  not  to  afford 
fuch  a  mifchievous  handle  to  the  malice  of  her  enemies.        ,  , 

Mary,  upon  the  diflolution   of  the  parliament,  had  Br  th'.vcl 
gone  to  Stilling  to  viiit  the  young  prince.      Bothwel,  cinie*  her 
armed  with  the  bond   of  the  nobles,  affembled    icoo"fftoD-"u 
hi  lie,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  borders,  of 
which  he  was  the  warden  ;  and  meeting  her  upon  her 
return  to  her  capital,  difmiffed  her  attendants,  and  car- 
ried her  to  his  caftle  of  Dunbar.     The  aits  which  he 
uled   there  to  effect  the   accomplifhinent   of  his  w 
we  have  mentioned  under  another  article,  (fee  Mary). 
But   having  teen  married   only  fix   months  before  to 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,   filter  to  the  earl  or   Huntley,   it 
was  neceffary  to  procure  a  divorce  before  he  could  marry 
the  queen.     This  was  eafily  obtained.   TIk  parties  were 
coufins  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  hdd  not  ob- 
tained a   difpenlation    from    Rome.     Their  marriage, 
're,  in  the  opinion  of  the  queen  and  her  Ri  nan 
Catholic  fubjects,  was  illicit,  and  a  profane  mockery  of 
the  facramtnt  of  the  chuich.      1  he   hi  found   had  alio 
been  unfaithful ;  ie>  that  twi  of  divorce  were  in-      f,,, 

ftituted.     The  lady  commenced  a  fuit  ag^iir.it  him  in  Is  divorced 
the  court  of  the  commiffarics,  charging  him  as  guilty'1".™'1'* 
of  adultcy  with  one  of  her  maids.      The  !f  A'":" 

brought  a  fuit  againft  his  \  -t  ot  the 

arch'uilhop  ut  St  Andrew's,  upon  the  plea  of  confan- 

Hi  guinity. 
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Sen-land,   guinitv.    By  both  courts  their  marriage  was  decided  to 
■       *         be  void ;  and  thus  two  Sentences  of  divorce  were  pro* 
Bounced. 

Bothwel  now  conduced  the  queen  from  Dunbar  to 
lier  capital.  But  inStead  of  attending  her  to  her  pa- 
lace of  Holyrood  houfe,  his  jealoufy  and  apprehenfions 
induced  him  to  lodge  her  in  the  callle  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  could  hold  her  in  fccuiity  againlt  any  at- 
tempt of  his  enemies.  To  give  Satisfaction,  however, 
to  her  people,  and  to  convince  them  that  fhe  was  no 
longer  a  prifoner,  a  public  diclar?tion  upon  her  part 
appeared  to  be  a  mcafure  of  expediency.  She  pre- 
sented herfelf,  therefore,  in  the  court  of  fcffion  ;  the 
lords  chancellor  and  president,  the  judges,  and  other 
perfons  of  distinction,  being  prefent.  After  obferving 
that  fome  flop  had  been  put  to  the  adminillrntion  of 
juftice  upon  account  of  her  being  detained  at  Dunbar 
againlt  her  will  by  the  lord  Bothwel,  fhe  declared,  that 
though  fhe  had  been  highly  offended  with  the  outrage 
offered  to  her,  (he  was  vet  inclined  to  forget  it.  His 
ourteoufntfs,  the  fenfe  fhe  entertained  of  his  pad  Ser- 
vices to  the  (late,  and  the  hope  with  which  (lie  was  im- 
preffed  of  his  zeal  and  activity  for  the  future,  compelled 
her  to  give  him  and  his  accomplices  in  her  imprison- 
ment a  lull  and  complete  pardon.  She  at  the  lame 
time  defired  tliem  to  take  notice,  that  (lie  was  now  at 
her  freedom  and'  liberty  ;  and  that  {he  propofed,  in 
confideration  of  his  merits,  to  take  an  early  opportuni- 
ty of  promoting  him  to  new  and  di'.tinguifhed  honours. 
It  was  undcrftood  that  the  queen  was  immediately 
to  advance  him  to  be  her  huSband.  The  order  was 
given  for  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  ;  and  Mr  John 
Craig,  one  of  the  minitlers  of  Edinburgh,  was  defired 
to  perform  this  bulinefs.  But  though  the  order  was 
fubferibed  by  the  queen,  he  refufed  abfolntely  his  com- 
pliance without  the  authority  of  the  church.  The 
brethren,  after  long  reafonings,  granted  him  permifiion 
to  difcharge  this  duty.  His  fcruples,  notwithstanding, 
and  delicncy,  were  not  yet  removed.  He  protclted, 
that,  in  obeying  their  defire,  he  fhould  be  allowed  to 
fpeak  his  own  fc-ntiment3  concerning  the  marriage,  and 
that  his  publishing  the  banns  fhould  infer  no  obi  gation 
in  him  to  officiate  in  the  Solemnity.  In  his  congrega- 
tion, accordingly,  before  a  crowded  audience,  and  in 
the  prefe-nce  of  Several  noblemen  and  privy  counScllors, 
he  declared  that  the  marriage  of  the  queen  and  the  earl 
of  Bothwel  was  unlawful,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
tive  his  reafons  for  this  opinion  to  the  parties  them- 
felves.  He  added,  that  if  leave  to  do  this  was  denied 
him,  he  would  either  abflain  altogether  from  proclaim- 
ing the  banns,  or  take  the  liberty,  after  proclaiming 
them,  to  inform  his  people  of  the  caufes  of  his  disap- 
probation of  the  marriage.  He  was  carried  before  the 
681  lords  of  the  privy  council  ;  and  the  earl  of  Bothwel 
?orr:rjrfe  called  upon  him  to  exphin  his  behaviour.  He  anlwer- 
Craie      '"edjthat  the  church  had  prohibited  the  marriage  of  pcr- 
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fons  Separated  for  adulter)' ;  and  that  the  divorce  be-  Sec]™*, 
tween  him  and  his  wife  mu(l  have  been  owing  to  collu-  — \r— J 
fion  ;  fince  the  Sentence  had  been  given  with  preeipita. 
tion,  and  Since  his  new  contract  was  So  hidden  ;  and  he 
objected  to  him  the  abduction  and  ravishment  oS  the 
queen,  and  the  Sulpicion  of  his  guilt  in  the  king's 
murder.  This  bold  language  drew  no  reply  from 
Bothwel  that  was  Satisfactory  to  Mr  Craig,  or  that 
could  intimidate  him.  He  proclaimed  in  his  church 
the  banns  of  the  marriage  ;  but  he  told  the  congrega- 
tion, that  he  discharged  the  Suggestions  of  his  conscience 
in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  detcftable  and  Scandalous  en- 
gagement. He  exprefSed  the  Sorrow  he  felt  for  the 
conduct  of  the  nobility,  who  Seemed  to  approve  itSioro 
their  flattery  or  Silence  ;  and  addrcSSnig  himfelf  to  the 
faithful,  he  beiought  them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty 
that  he  would  turn  a  refolution  intended  againlt  law, 
reafon,  and  religion,  into  a  comfort  and  beneht  to  the 
church  and  the  kingdom.  Theie  freedoms  were  too 
great  to  pafs  unnoticed.  Mr  Craig  was  ordered  anew 
to  attend  the  privy-council  ;  and  he  was  reprimanded 
with  Severity  lor  exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commif- 
fion.  He  had  the  courage  to  deSend  himfelf.  His 
commiffion,  he  faid,  was  tounded  in  the  word  of  God, 
positive  law,  and  natural  reafon  ;  and  upon  the  founda- 
tion or  thefe  topics  he  was  about  to  prove  that  the 
marriage  muft  be  univerfally  foul  and  odious,  when  the 
earl  of  Bothwel  commanded  him  to  be  filcnt.  The 
privy-council,  Struck  with  the  vigour  of  the  man,  and 
apprehenfive  ot  the  public  difcontcnts,  did  not  dare  to 
inflict  any  punishment  upon  him  ;  and  this  victory  over 
Bothwel,  while  it  heightened  all  the  Sufpicions  againlt 
him,  tervtd  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  the  queen,  and 
to  undermine  the  relpeit  of  her  Subjects.  ,- 

Mary,  before  (lie  rendered  her  hand  to  Bothwel, The  mar- 
created  him  duke  of  Orkney.  The  ceremony  was  per-r:age  cele* - 
formed  in  a  private  manner,  atter  the  rules  of  the  Po-',raLe^* 
pilh  church  ;  but,  to  gratify  the  people,  it  was  like- 
wife  Solemnized  publicly  according  to  the  ProteStant 
tites  by  Adam  Bothwel  biSliop  oi  Orkney,  an  ccclefiaf- 
tic  who  had  renounced  the  Epifcopal  order  (or  the  re- 
formation. It  was  celebiated  with  little  pomp  and  lef- 
tivity.  Many  of  the  nobles  had  retired  to  their  feats 
in  the  country  ;  and  thofe  who  attended  were  thoughts, 
ful  and  fad.  Du  Croc,  the  French  ambaflador,  Sensible 
that  the  match  would  be  diSplealing  to  his  court,  te- 
fuSed  to  give  his  countenance  to  the  lolemirty.  There 
wcie  no  acclamations  of  the  common  people.  Mary 
herfelf  was  not  inconfeious  of  the  imprudence  of  the 
choice  fhe  had  made,  and  looked  back  with  fuiprile 
and  Sorrow  to  the  train  of  circumdaiic.es,  which  had 
conducted  her  to  this  fatal  event.  Forfaken  by  her 
nobles,  and  imprifoned  at  Dunbar,  She  was  in  So  peril- 
ous a  Situation  that  no  remedy  could  iave  her  honour 
but  death.  Her  marriage  wao  the  immediate  an.,  ner 
ceflaty  conScq.uence  of  that  Situation  (sj.      It  was  the 

point 


(s)  "  The  queen  (SaysMelvil)  couH  not  but  marry  him;  Seeing  he  hao  ravifhe  '  her  and  lain  with  her  againft 
her  will."  Memoirs,  p.  159.  In  the  following  paSfage,  from  a  writer  of  great  authority,  in  our  hiftory,  thi3 
topic  is  touched  with  no  lefs  exact  nets,  but  with  greater  delicacy.  After  Mary  ha.;  remaiue  i  a  fortnight  under 
the  power  of  a  daring  profligate  adventurer,  Says  Lord   Hailes,  few  foreign  princes  would  have  Solicited  her 
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Sce»1sn<3    point  for  which  her  enemies  had  laboured  with  a  wicked 
—   v         and  relent  lefs  policy. 

Mary  was  unfortunate  in  her  fecon.'  marriage,  but 
much  more  fo  in  her  third.  Bothwel  had  neither  ta- 
lents for  bufinefs  nor  affection  for  his  wife.  Ambitious 
and  jealous  to  the  lail  degree,  he  loug'nt  only  to  efla- 
blifh  himfelf  in  power,  while  his  fears  and  jealoalies 
made  him  take  the  mod  improper  means.  The  marri- 
age had  alrendy  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment ;  end 
the  lead  improper  txertiie  of  power,  or  indee.:  an  ap- 
pearance o{  it,  even  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  would 
be  fufficient  to  ruin  them  both  for  ever.  Perhaps  the 
only  thing  which  at  this  jur&ure  coul:  have  pacified 
the  people,  would  have  been  the  total  abolition  of 
g8  Popery,  which  they  had  often  required.     But  this  was 

Bo  hwcl      not   thought  of.      Inftead  of  taking  any  ftep  to  pleafe 
attempts  u>  the  people,   Bothwel  endeavoured  to  force  the  earl  of 
t  the        Marre  to  deliver  up  the  ycung  prince  to  his  cuftpdy. — 
This  was  fufficient  to  make  the   flame,   which  had  hi- 
therto been  fmothered,   break  out  with  all  its  violence. 
It  was  univerfally  believed  that  Bothwel,  who  had  been 
the  murderer  of  the  father,-  defigned  to  take  away  the 
lire  of  the   fon   alio,  and   the   queen   was   thought  to 
participate  in  all  his  crimes.     The  earl  of  Murray  now 
took  advantage  of  the  queen's  unfortunate  fituation  to 
Murray  ca.aggrandise  himlelf  and  effeft  her  ruin.     After  having 
h-mniates    vifited    the    F.rglifh   court,    he  proceeded    to    France, 
*"•  1uec:i-  where  he  affiduoisfly  difTeminated  ail  the  reports  againit 
the  queen  which  were  injurious  to  her  reputation  ;  and 
where,  without  being  exixjled  to  fufpicion,  he  was  able 
to    maintain    a   clofe  correfpondence   with   his   friends 
Morton  and  Lethington,  and  to  infpirit  their  machina- 
tions.    His  affociatcs,  true  to  his  ambition  and  their 
own,  had  promoted  all  the  fchemes  of  Bothwel  upon  the 
qceen  with  a  power  and  influence  which   had   infured 
their  fuccefs.      In  confederacy  with  the  earl  of  Murray 
himlclf,  they  had   confpired  with  him  to   murder  the 
king.      Affifted  with  the  weight  of  the  earl  of  Murray, 
they  had  managed  his  trial,  and  operated   the  verdict 
■which  acquitted  him.      By  the  lame  arts,  and  with  the 
fame  views,  they  had  joined  with  him  to  procure  the 
bond  of  the  nobles  recommending  him  to  the  queen  as 
a  hufband,  afferting   his   integrity   and  innocence,  re- 
counting  his  noble  qualities,  exprefling  an  unalterable 
refolution  to  fupport  the  marriage  againft  every  oppofer 
and  adverlary,  and   recording   a  wilh  that   a   defection 
from  its  objects-  and   purpoies  fhould  be  branded  with 
everlafting  ignominy,  and   held  out  as  a  mod  laithlefs 
and  perjured  treachery.     When  the  end,  however,  was 
accomplished  for  which  they  had  been  fo  zealou?,  and 
when  the  marriage  of  the  queen  was  actually  celebrated, 
they  laid  afide  the  pretence  of  friendfhip,  and  were    in 
halte  to  entitle  themfelves  to  the  ignominy  which  they 
had  invited  to  fall   upon  them.     The   murder  of  the 
king,  the  guilt  of  Bothwel,  his  acquittal,   his  div  rce, 
and  his  marriage,  became  the  topics  of  their  complaints 
and  declamation.     Upon  the  foundation  of  this  hated 


marriage,  they  even  \entnred  privately  to  infer  the  pri-  Scotland 
vity  of  the  queen  to  all  his  iniquity  and  tranfactions  ;  "~~ x "  '  ' 
and  this  flep  fcemed  doubtlefs,  to  the  mafs  of  her  own 
fubje&s  and  to  more  diftant  obfervers,  a  ftrong  confirm- 
ation of  all  the  former  fufpicions  to  her  lhame  which, 
had  been  circulated  with  fo  much  arti  ice.  Their  im- 
putations and  devices  excited  againft  her,  both  at  home 
and  abroa>',  the  moft  indignant  and  humiliating  odium, 
Amidit  the  ruins  of  her  fame,  they  thought  to  bury 
for  ever  her  tranquillity  and  peace  ;  and  in  the  convtil- 
fions  they  had  meditated,  they  already  were  anticipating 
the  downfal  of  Bothwel,  and  lnatching  at  the  ciowa 
that  tottered  on  her  head.  ,„ 

But  while  this  cabal  were  profecutmg  their  private  ^  ronfed» 
ends,  feveral  noblemen,  not  lefs  remaikablc  for  their Tacv formed. 
virtue  than  their  rank,  were  eager  to  vindicate  the  na-agairift 
tioaal  integrity  and  honour.  The  earl  of  Athol,  upon  Uj"'we" 
the  king's  murder,  had  retired  from  the  court,  and  was 
waiting  for  a  proper  leafbn  to  take  revenge  upon  the 
regicides.  The  earl  o'  Mane,  uneafy  under  the  charge 
of  the  young  prince,  was  folicitous  to  make  himlelf 
ftrong,  that  he  might  guard  him  from  injury.  Mo- 
tives fo  patriotic  and  honourable  drew  applaufe  and 
partisans.  It  was  fufrTcient  to  mention  them.  By  pri- 
vate conference  and  debate,  an  aiTociation  was  infenfibly 
formed  to  punifh  the  murderers  of  the  king,  and  to  pra- 
teft  the  perfon  of  the  prince.  Morton  and  Lethingt  :i 
encouraged  and  promoted  a  combination  from  which 
they  might  deri\e  fo  much  advantage.  A  convention 
accordingly  was  appointed  at  Stirling,  for  the  purpofe 
of  coryfjhing  upon  the  meafures  which  it  was  moil  ex- 
pedient to  purtue.  They  agreed  to  take  an  early  op- 
portunity to  appear  in  the  field ;  and  when  they  fepa- 
rated,  it  was  to  collect  their  retainers,  and  to  infpirit 
their  paffions. 

Of  this  confederacy,  the  leading  mea  were  th;  earls 
of  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Marre,  and  Glencairn  ;  the 
lords  Hume,  Semple,  and  Lindfay  ;  the  barons  Kir- 
kaldy  of  Grange,  Murray  of  Tullibaidin,  and  Maitland 
of  Lethington.  The  carl  of  Bothwel  was  lti.lible, 
that  if  he  was  to  fit  upon  a  throne,  he  mull  wade  to  it 
through  blood.  By  his  advice,  two  proclamations  were  r;  °' 
iflued  in  the- name  of  the  queen,  under  the  pretence  of-.,re'^'!fa 
fupprelTmg  inlurrections  and  deprtdatiens  upon  the  for  war; 
borders.  By  the  former,  me  called  together  in  arms, 
upon  an  early  day,  the  earls,  barons,  and  fieeholders  of 
the  diftrifts  of  Forfar  and  Perth,  Scrathern  and  Men- 
teith,  Clackmannan,  Kinrofs,  and  Fife.  By  the  latter 
the  charged  the  greater  and  leffer  baronage,  with  all 
the  niferioi  proprietors  of  the  (hires  of  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  conitabulary  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick,  to  prepare  immediately  for  war,  and  to  keco 
themfelves  in  readineis  to  niaith  upoa  her  order.  Thele 
military  preparations  admonilhed  the  aflociation  to  be 
firm  and  active,  and  added  to  the  public  inquietudes 
and  dilcontents.  i  he  run.ouis  agaimt  the  queen  were 
moft  violent  and  loud.      It  w  as  laid,  that  ihe  meant  to 

o  ver- 


bal!''. Some  of  her  fubjeefs  might  ftill  have  fought  that  honour;  buther  compliance  wouH  have  been  humili- 
ating beyond  meafure.  It  would  have  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  hufband  ;  it  would  have  expoftd  her 
to  the  difgrace  of  being  reproached,  in  fome  fullcn  hour,  for  the  adventure  at  Durbar.  Mary  was  fo  fitualed,. 
at  this  critical  period,  that  (he  was  reducer  to  this  horri  alternative,  either  to  remain  i.i  a  friendkfjj  auj  ha«- 
zardous  ctlibacy,  or  to  yield  her  hand  to  BothwtL"     Remarks  on  the  Hiitory  of  Scotland,  p.  204, 
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cotlaTd.  t0  overturn  the  conftitution  and  the  laws ;  that  fhe  had 
been  carelefs  of  the  health  of  her  fon,  and  was  altogether 
indifferent  about  his  prefervation  ;  that  (lie  had  fepsrated 
hctftlt  from  the  councils  and  afiillance  of  her  nobles  ; 
and  that  (lie  wifhed  to  make  her  whim  or  difcretion 
the  only  rule  of  her  government.  Agitated  wilh  the 
hazardous  ftate  of  her  affairs,  fhe  puhlilhed  a  new  pro- 
clamation, in  which  fhe  employed  herfelf  to  refute  thefe 
acccufations  ;  and  in  which  fhe  took  the  opportunity 
to  exprefs,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  not  only  her  at- 
tachment to  her  people  and  the  laws,  but  the  fond  af- 
fection that  (he  bore  to  the  prince,  whom  fhe  confidcred 
as  the  chief  joy  of  her  life,  and  without  whom  all  her 
flays  would  be  comfortlefs. 

The  declarations  of  the  queen  were  treated  with 
fcoin.  The  nobles,  abounding  in  vaflals,  and  having 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  were  foon  in  a  fituation  to 
take  the  field.  They  were  advancing  to  the  capital. 
The  royal  army  was  not  yet  afembled  ;  and  the  queen 
and  Bothwel  fufpe&ed  that  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh 
would  Ih ut  its  gates  upon  them.  The  fidelity  of  Sir 
James  Balfour  the  deputy-governor  had  been  itagger- 
cd  by  the  practices  of  the  earl  of  Marre  and  Sir  James 
Mclvil.  Mary  left  her  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe,  and 
was  conducted  to  Borthwicfc  caflle.  The  aflociated 
lords,  informed  of  her  flight,  took  the  road  to  this  for- 
trefs  with  2000  horfe.  The  lord  Hume,  by  a  rapid 
march,  preftnted  himfelf  beloie  it  with  the  divifion  un- 
der his  command:  but  being  unable  to  guard  all  its 
avenues,  the  queen  and  Bothwel  effected  their  efcape 
to  Dunbar;  where  the  ftrength  of  the  fortifications 
gave  them  a  full  (ecurity  againft  a  furprife. 

Upon  this  fecond  difappointment,  the  nobles  refol- 
ved  to  enter  Edinburgh,  and  to  augment  the'r  itrciTnh 
by  new  partizans.  The  earl  of  Huntley  and  the  lord 
Boyd  were  here  on  the  fide  of  the  queen,  with  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  St  Andrew's,  the  bifl-.op  of  Rols,  and  the 
abbot  of  Kilwinning.  They  endeavoured  to  animate 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  their  town  and  the  caufe 
of  their  fovereign.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  confederated  lords.  1  he  magistrates 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  fhut  ;  but  no  farther 
refinance  was  intended.  The  lords,  forcing  St  Mary's 
port,  found  an  eafy  admittance,  and  took  poffeflion  of 
the  capital.  The  earl  of  Huntley  and  the  queen's 
friends  fled  to  the  caltle,  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  who 
had  been  the  confident  of  Bothwel,  and  who  agreed  to 
proteft  them,  although  he  was  now  concluding  a  treaty 
6o3  with  the  infurgents. 
Prochma-  The  aflociated  lords  now  formed  themfelves  into  a 
tion  l>v  the  council,  and  circulated  a  proclamation.  By  this  paper 
rebellious  ttaey  declared,  that  the  queen  beinrr  detained  in  caoti- 
vity,  was  neither  able  to  govern  her  realm,  nor  to  com- 
mand a  proper  trial  to  be  taken  of  the  king's  murder. 
In  an  emergency  fo  preffing,  they  had  not  deipaired  of 
their  country  ;  but  were  determined  to  deliver  the  queen 
from  bondage,  to  prated  the  perfon  of  the  prince,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  vindicate  the 
nation  from  the  infamy  it  had  hitherto  fuffeied  through 
the  impunity  of  the  regicides.  They  therefore  com- 
manded in  general  all  the  fubjefts  of  Scotland  whatfo- 
ever,  and  the  buryeiTes  and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in 
particular,  to  take  a  part  with  them,  and  io  join  in  the 
advancement  of  purpofes  fo  beneficial  and  fahrtary. 
The  day  after  they  had  publifhed   this  proclamation, 
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they  iffued  another  in  terms  that  were  ftronger  and  Scotland" 
more  refolute.  They  definitively  expicfTed  their  per-  ~ "V""! 
fuafion  of  Bothwel's  guilt  in  the  jape  and  f.duction  of 
the  queen,  and  in  his  perpetration  ol  the  king's  murder, 
in  order  to  accomphfh  his  rriarriage.  They  inculcated 
it  as  their  firm  opinion,  that  Bothwel  w.is  now  inftiga- 
ted  with  a  deiign  to  murder  the  young  prince,  and  that 
he  was  collecting  troops  with  this  vieiv.  Addrcffing 
themfelves,  therefore,  to  all  the  fubjects  of  the  realm, 
whether  they  redded  in  counties  or  in  boroughs,  they 
invited  them  to  come  forward  to  their  ftandard  ;  and 
defired  them  to  remember,  that  all  perfors  who  fhould 
prefume  to  ditobey  them  fhould  be  treated  as  enemies 
and  traitors. 

Bothwel,  in   the  mean  time,  was  not  inactive  ;  and 
the  proclamations  of  the  queen   had  brought  many  of 
her  vaffals  to  her  affiltance.      Four   thoufand  comba- 
tants ranged  themfelves  on  her  fide.     This  force  might 
augment  as   ihe  approached   to  her  capital  ;  and  Both- 
wel was  impatient  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  ifiue  of  a 
battle.      He  left  the  itrong  caille  of  Dunbar,  where  the 
nobles  were  not  prepared  to   affail  him,   and  where   he 
might  have  remained  in  fatety  till  they  difperfed  them- 
felves.     For  their  proclamations  weie  not  io  fuccefsful 
as  they  had  expected  ;  their  piovilions  and  flores  were 
fcanty  ;  and  the   zeal  of  the  common  people,  unlup- 
ported   by  profperity,  would   foon   have   abated.      Im- 
prudent precipitation   ferved  them  in  a  moft  effectual 
manner.      When  the  queen  had  reached  Gladlmuir,  fhe 
ordered  a  manifefto  to  be  read  to  her  army,  and  to  be      ,» 
circulated  among  her  fubjefts.      By  this  paper,  (lie  re-  Mjnifefla 
phed  to  the   proclamations  of  the  confederated  nobles,  bv  the 
and  charged   them  with   treachery  and  rebellion.      Shel"6"1* 
treated  their  teafons  ol  hollility  as  mere  pretences,  and 
as   inventions   which  could   n.>t  bear  to  be  examined. 
As  to  the  king's  murder,  fhe  protelled,-that  (lie  herfelf 
was  fully  determined  to   revenge    it,   ii   file  could  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  dilcover  its  perpetrators.      With  regard 
to  the   bondage  from   which   they  were   fo    delirous  to 
relieve  her,  flic  oblerved,  that  it  was  a  fallehood  fo  no- 
torious, that  the  limplelt   of  her  fubjects  could  confute 
it  ;  for  her  marriage  had   been  celebrated   in  a  public 
manner,   and  the   nobles  could  hardly  have   forgotten 
that  they  had  fubfciibed  a  bond  recommending   Both- 
wel to  be  her  hufbaand.      Wilh  regard  to  the  indubi- 
ous defamations  of  this  nobleman,  it  was  urued,  that  he 
had  difeovered  the  utn.olt  iolicituele  to  citabliih  his  in- 
nocence.     He   had  invited  a  icrutiny   into  his  guilt  ; 
the  jullice  of  his  country  had  abiolved  him  ;  the  three 
eflates  affembled  in   pailiament  were  fatistied  with  the 
proceedings  of  his  judges  and  jury  ;  and  he  had  offered 
to  maintain   his  quarrel   againft  any  perfon  uhatfoever 
who  was  equal  to  him  in  rank  and  of  an  honeft  reputa- 
tion.     The  nobles,   file  faid,  to  give  a  fair  appeauu.ee 
to  their  treafon,  pretended,  that   Bothwel  had  fchemed 
the  deftruction  of  the   prince,  and  that  they  were  in 
arms  to  protect  him.     The  piincc,  however,  was  actual- 
ly in  their  own  cultody  ;  the  ule  they  made  ot  him  was 
that  of  a  fkreen  to  their  perfidioufnefs ;  and   the  real 
purpofes   with   which   they   were    animated,    were   the 
overthrow  of  her  greatucis,  the  ruin  of   her  pofterity, 
and  tke  ufurpation  of  the  royal  author  it).      She  there- 
fore intreated  the   aid  ol   her  taithrul  fubjects ;  and  as 
the  prize  of  their  valorous  fervice,  (lie  held  out  to  thini 
the  eitates  and  poilcifions  of  the  rebels. 
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The  affoeiated  nobles,  pleafed  at  the  approach  of  the 
queen,  put  themfelves  in  motion.  In  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh they  had  gathered  an  addition  to  their  force ;  and 
it  happened  th?t  the  Scottifh  officer  who  commanded  the 
companies,  which,  in  this  period,  the  kintr  of  Denmark 
wa<  permitted  to  enlifl  in  Scotland,  had  been  gained  to 
aflift  them.  He  had  juif  completed  his  levies  ;  and 
he  turned  them  againft  the  queen.  The  nobles,  after 
advancing  to  Muflelburgh,  refrefhed  their  troops.  Jn- 
telli  Mice  was  brought  that  the  queen  was  upon  her 
march.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  ".umbers  ; 
but  the  preference,  in  point  of  valour  and  difcipline,  be- 
longed decilively  to  the  foldiers  of  the  nobles.  The 
queen  potted  herfelf  on  the  top  of  Carbei  ry  l:ill.  'J  he 
lords,  taking  a  circuit  to  humour  the  ground.  '  n 
to  be   retreating   to  Dalkeith  ;    bul    ■  about, 

they  approached  to  give  her  battle.  They  were  ran- 
ged in  two  divifions.  The  one  was  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Morton  and  the  lord  Hume.  The  other  was 
directed  by  the  earls  of  Athol,  Marre,  and  G-l 
with  the  lords  Lindfay,  Ruthven,  Sempil,  and  San- 
quhar. Bothwel  was  the  leader  of  the  royal  I 
and  there  ferved  under  him  the  lords  Seton,  Yeller,  and 
Borthwick. 

It  was  not  without  apprehenfions  that  Mary  futvey- 
ed  the  formidable  appearance  of  her  enemies.  Du 
Croc,  the  French  ambaffador,  haflened  to  interpofe  his 
good  offices,  and  to  attempt  an  accommodation.  He 
allured  the  nobles  of  the  peaceful  inclinations  of  the 
queen  ;  and  that  the  crenerofity  of  her  nature  difpofed 
her  not  only  to  forgive  their  prefent  infurre&ion,  but 
to  forget  all  their  former  tranfgreffions.  The  earl  of 
Morton  informed  him,  that  they  had  not  armed  them- 
felves aaaiuft  the  queen,  but  againft  the  murderer  of 
the  late  king  ;  and  that  if  flie  would  funender  him  up 
to  them,  or  command  him  to  leave  her,  they  would 
confent  to  return  to  their  ditty.  The  eail  of  Glencairn 
delired  him  to  obferve,  that  the  extremity  to  which 
they  had  proceeded  mii'ht  have  inftrufted  him  that  they 
meant  not  to  alii  pardon  for  anv  offences  they  had  com- 
mitted, but  that  they  were  refolved  to  take  cognizance 
of  injuries  which  had  provoked  their  difpleafure.  This 
afpiring  language  confounded  Du  Croc,  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  the  worfhipful  fubmiffions  that  are  paid 
to  a  defpot.  He  conceived  that  all  negonation  was 
fruitlefs,  and  withdrew  from  the  field  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  fword  would  immediately  give  its  law  and 
determine  ever)'  difference. 

Mary  was  full  of  perturbation  and  diftrefs.  The  ftate 
into  which  (he  had  been  brought  by  Bothwel  did  not 
fail  to'engage  her  ferious  reflection.  It  was  with  in- 
finite regret  that  (re  confidered  the  confequences  of  her 
fituation  at  Dunbar.  Nor  had  his  behaviour  (nice  her 
marriage  contributed  to  allay  her  inquietudes.  The 
violence  of  his  paffions,  his  fufpicions,  and  his  guilt,  had 
induced  him  to  furround  her  with  his  creatures,  and  to 
treat  her.  with  infult  and  indignity.  She  had  been  al- 
moft  conftantly  in  tears.  His  demeanor,  which  was 
generally  rude  and  indecent,  was  often  lavage  a'ld  bru- 
tal. At  different  times  his- provocations  were  fo  infult- 
irigi  that  (he  had  even  attempted  to  arm  her  hand  - 
her  lite,  and  was  deiirous  to  relieve  her  wretchednefs 
by  fpilling  her  blood.  Upon  his  account,  (he  was  now 
encompaflcd  with  dangers.  Her  crown  was  in  hazard. 
Under  unhappy  agitations,  flie  rode  through  the  ranks 
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of  her  army,  and  found  her  foldiers  difpirited.     What-  Scotland, 
ever  refpeft  they  might  entertain  for  her,  they  had  none  ~~ "" ** 
for  her  hufband.     His  own   retainers   and   dependents      . 
only  were  willing  to   fight  for  him.     He  endeavoured  30t' wel 
to  awaken  the  royal  army  to  valour,  by  throwing  down  challenged 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance    againft  any  of  his  adverfaries t0  f'j>gle 
who  fliould  dare  to  encounter  him.      His  challenge  wasroln 
initar.tly   accepted    by    Kirkaldy   of  Grange,    and    by 
Murray  of  Tulhbardin.     He  objected  that  they  were  not 
peers.     The   lord   Lindfay   riiicovered  the  greateft  im- 
patience to  engage   him,  and   his  offer  was  admitted; 
but  the  queen   interpoling  her  prerogative,  prohibited 
the    combat.      AD   the  pride   and  hopes   of  Bothwel 
funk  within  him.     His  foldiers  in   fmall  parties  were 
iecretly   abandoning   their  ftandards.      It   was   equally 
perilous  to  the  queen  to  fight  or  to  fly.      The  molt  pru- 
dent expedient   for  her  was  to  capitulate.     She  defied 
to  confer  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  remonftrated 
to  her  againft   the  guilt   and   wickednefs  of  Bothwel, 
and  counfelled  her  to  abandon  bin).     She  exprH'cd  her 
willingnefs  to  difmifs  him  upon   the  condition  that  the 
their  allegiance  and  continue 
in  it.      Kirkaldy  palled  to  the  nobles,  and  recti  red  their 
authority  to  affure  her  that  they  would  honour,   ferve, 
and  obey   her    as   their   princefs  and  fovereign.      He      g_, 
communicated  this  intelligence  to  her.      She  advifed  He  is  .  bE- 
Bolhwel  to  provide  for  his  fafety  by  flight  ;  and  Kirk-geJ  to  ">'■ 
aldy  admonifhed  him   not  to   neglect   this  opportunity 
of  effecting  his  efcape.      Overwhelmed  with  fhame,  dif- 
appointment,  terror,  remorfc,   and  defpair,  this  refer- 
able victim  of  ambition  and  guilt  turned  his  eyes  to  her 
for  the  laft  time.     To  Kirkaldy  oi  Grange  fhe  ftretch- 
ed  out  her  hand  :  he   killed  it  ;  and  taking  the  bridle 
of  her  horfe,  conducted  her  towards  the  nobles.     They 
were  approaching   her  with  becoming  reverence.      She      694 
faid  to  them,  "  I  am   come,   my  lords,   to  exprefs  my  Mary  far* 
refpect,  and  to  conclude  our  agreement  ;  I  am  ready  [e"lh^ 
to  be  inftructed  by  the  wildom   of  your  counfels;   and^,  r  1   j 
I  am  confident   that   you   will   treat   me  as  your  fove- 
reign."     The  earl  of  Morton,   in  the  name  of  the  con- 
federacy,  ratified  their   promifes,  and  addieffed  her  in 
thefe   wer's:    "  Madam,  you  are  here   among   us   in 
your  proper  place  ;  and   we  will  pay  to  you  as  much 
honour,   fervice,    and  obedience,  as  ever  in  any  former 
period  was  offered  by  the  nobility  to   the  princes  your 
prcdeceffcrs."  (595 

This  gleam  of  funfliine  was  foon  overcafl.  She  re- By  whom- 
maincd  not  many  hours  in  the  camp,  till  the  common!' 
foldiers,  inftigated  by  her  enemies,  prefumed  to  infult 
her  with  the  moil  unfeemly  reproaches.  They  ex- 
claimed indignantly  againft  her  as  the  muiderer  of  her 
hufband.  They  reviled  her  as  a  lewd  adulterers  in 
the  moll  open  manner,  and  in  a  language  the  moil  eoarfe 
and  the  mod  opprobrious.  The  nobilit]  forgot  their 
promifes,  and  feemed  to  have  neither  honour  nor 
manity.  She  had  changed  01. e  miferable  fcene  for  a 
diftrefs  that  was  deeper  ai  d  mor<  1  opelefs.  They  fur- 
rounded  her  with  guards,  and  conducted  her  to  her  ca- 
pital. She  was  carried  a  ong  :  •  (liccts,  and  ihown  to 
her  people  in  captivity  and  fadu  I  •  1  be  cried  out  to 
them  to  commifcrate  and  protect  her.  Th  \  withheld 
their  pity,  and  afFoi  led  her  1  .  new 

infults  were  offered   1     her.     The  lowed  of  the  popu 
lace,  whom  the  declamations  of  the   clergy  had  dri 
into  ra^'e  and  madnefsj  ricd  with  the  foldiery  in  t: 
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Scm'and.  cent'uns  outrage  of  invective  and  execration,  She  be 
u"—v— —  fought  Maitland  to  folicit  the  lords  to  reprefs  the  in- 
fnpportable  atrocity  of  her  treatment.  She  conjured 
him  to  let  them  know.,  that  (he  would  fubinit  herfelf 
implicitly  to  the  determination  of  the  parliament.  Her 
intreaties  and  her  fufterings  made  no  imprefiion  upon 
the  nobles.  They  continued  the  fava'e  cruelty  of  their 
demeanour.  She  implored,  as  the  lad  requeil  (he  would 
prefer  to  them,  that  they  would  lead  her  to  her  palace. 
This  confolation,  too,  was  refufed  to  her.  They  wifh- 
•ed  to  accullom  her  fubjects  to  behold  her  in  difgrace,  and 
to  teach  them  to  triumph  over  her  misfortunes.  In 
the  mod  mortifying  and  afflicting  hour  (lie  had  ever 
experienced,  oppreffed  with  fatigue,  and  disfigured  with 
dud  and  forrow,  they  (hut  her  up  in  the  houfe  of  the 
lord  provoft  :  leaving  her  to  revolve  in  her  anxious  and 
agitated  mind  the  indignities  (he  had  already  endured, 
and  to  fufFer  in  anticipation  the  calamities  they  might 
yet  inflict  upon  her. 

The  malice  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  was  (till  far 
•from  being  gratified.  In  the  morning,  when  the  queen 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  to  which 
(he  had  been  confined,  (lie  perceived  a  white  banner 
difplayed  in  fuch  a  maimer  as  to  fix  her  attention. 
There  was  delineated  upon  it  the  body  of  the  late  king 
flretched  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  the  prince  npon  his 
knees  before  it,  with  a  label  from  his  mouth,  contain- 
ing this  praver,  "  Judge  and  revenge  my  caufe,  O 
*  g  Lord!"  This  abominable  banner  revived  all  the  bit- 
Thccnm-  ternefs  of  her  afflictions.  The  cuiiofity  of  the  people 
mon  j'to^Iedrew  them  to  a  feene  fo  new  and  fo  affecting.  She 
take  her  exc'aimed  againfl  the  treachery  of  her  nobles  ;  and  (he 
begged  the  fpectators  to  relieve  her  from  their  tyranny. 
The  eventful  (lory  of  the  preceding  day  had  thrown 
her  capital  into  a  ferment.  The  citizens  of  a  better 
condition  crowded  to  behold  the  degraded  majedy  of 
their  fovereign.  Her  (late  of  humiliation,  fo  oppofite 
to  the  grandeur  from  which  (he  had  fallen,  moved  them 
with  compafiion  and  fympathy.  They  heard  her  tale, 
and  were  filled  with  indignation.  Her  lamentations, 
lier  diforder,  her  beauty,  all  (limulated  their  ardour  for 
her  deliverance.  It  was  announced  to  the  nobles,  that 
the  tide  of  popular  favoar  had  turned  towards  the 
queen.  They  haflened  to  appear  before  her,  and  to 
atfurc  her,  with  fmiles  and  courtefy,  that  they  were  im- 
mediately to  conduct  her  to  her  palace,  and  to  reinftate 
her  in  her  royalty.     Impofing  upon  her  credulous  na- 
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ture,  and  that  beautiful  humanity  which  characterized  Scotland 
her  even  in  the  molt  melancholy  fituations  of  her  life,     — \/— «i 
they   prevailed  with  her  to    inform    the    people,    that      *''7 
fhe  was  pacified,  and  that  (he  wifhed  them  to  difperfe  ^"'j^  $ 
themfelves.     They  feparated  in  obedience  to  her  dciire.  the  i  otlai 
The  nobles  now  conveyed  her  to  Holyroodhoufe.     But  "le  iMmii 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  their  intentions  than  her  re- ,tb  them 
edabliffimentiri  liberty  and  gMfldeur.  They  held  a  council, 
in  which  they  deliberated  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  difpofe  ot  her.     It  was  icfolved,  that  (he 
(hould  be  confined  during  her  life  in  the  fortrefs  of  Loch- 
leveu  ;  and  they  fublcribcd  an  order  for  her  commitment. 
A  refolution  fo  fudden,  fo  perfidious,  and  fo  tyran- 
nical,  rilled   Mary  with   the   utmod  allonifhment,  and 
drew  from  her  the  moll  bitter  complaints  and  exclama- 
tions.     Kirkaldy  of  Grange,   perceiving  with  furprife  gne  '  ,|e-l 
the  lengths  to  which  the  nobles  had  proceeded,  felt  hisf-iuled  by 
honour  take  the  alarm  (or  the  part  he  had  acted  at  their  Kirk. I  !yi 
dclire.      He  expostulated  with  them  upon  their  breach  Gra:Sc  • 
of  trud,  and  cenfured  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  queen's 
treatment.     They  couufelled  him  to  rely  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  motives  j  fpoke  of  her  pafiion  for  Both- 
wel  as  mod  vehement,   and   infided  on  the  danger  of 
intruding  her  with  power.      He  was  not  convinced  by 
their  fpeeches  ;  and  earneilly  recommended  lenient  and 
moderate    meafures.       Difcreet   admonitions,   he    faid, 
could  not  fail  of  impreffmg  her  with  a  full  fenfe  of  the 
hazards  and  inconveniences  of  an  improper  paffion,  and 
a  little  time  would  cure  her  of  it.     They  aflured  him, 
that  when  it  appeared  that   (he  detefted  Bothwel,  and 
had  utterly  abandoned  his  interelts,  they  would  think  of     6 
kindnefs  and  moderation.      But  this,  they  urged,  could  But  he  Ts 
hardly  be  expected  ;  for  they  had  recently  intercepted  filenced  b] 
a  letter  from   her  to  this  nobleman,  in  which   (he  ex- a  '"'«£T 
preffed,  in  the  ftrongell  terms,  the  warmth  of  her  love,  j!i        00" 
and  her  fixed  purpole  never  to  forfake  him  (  r).     Kir- 
kaldy was  delired  to  perufe  this  letter ;  and  he  preffed 
them  no  longer  with  his   remonltrances.     The  queen, 
in  the  mean  time,  fent  a  meflage  to  this  generous  fol- 
dier,   complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  her  nobles,  "and 
reminding  him  that  they  had  violated  their  engagements. 
He  inllantly  addrefTed  an  anfwer  to  it,  recounting  the 
reproaches  he  had   made  to  them  ;  dating    his  advice  ; 
defcribing  the  furprife  with  which  he   had   read  her  in- 
tercepted letter  ;  and  conjuring   her  to   renounce  and 
forget  a  moll  wicked   and  flagitious  man,  and,  by  this 
victory  over  herfelf,  to  regain  the  love  and  refpect  of 

her 


(t)  "  Mr  Hume  is  candid  enough  to  give  up  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  ;  and  indeed,  fo  far  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  there  is  not  the  (lighted  pretence  of  a  reafon  for  conceiving  it  to  be  genuine ;  ( H\Jl.  of  England,  Vol.  V. 
p.  1 20.)  It  was  not  mentioned  by  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  to  Throgmorton,  when  Elizabeth  in- 
terfered in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  upon  the  imprifonment  of  the  queen  in  the  cadle  of  Lochleven  :  a  period  of 
time  when  thefe  datefmen  were  dcfirous  to  throw  out  every  imputation  to  her  prejudice,  and  when  in  particu- 
lar they  were  abufing  her  with  vehemence  for  her  attachment  to  Bothwel  j  (Keith,  p.  419.)  Nor  was  it  made 
ufe  of  by  Murray  before  the  Englilh  commiffioners.  Mary,  in  the  condition  to  which  the  nobles  had  reduced 
her,  could  not  well  think  of  a  dep  of  this  fort,  although  her  attachment  to  Bothwel  had  been  as  drong  as  they 
were  pleafed  to  pronounce  it.  For,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  greatnefs  of  her  dillrefs,  (lie  was  guarded  by  them  fo 
drictly,  as  to  make  it  vain  for  her  to  pretend  to  elude  their  vigilance.  In  regard,  too,  to  her  love  of  Bothwel, 
it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  ever  real.  While  the  king  was  alive,  there  are  no  traces  of  their  improper  intercourfe. 
The  affair  of  Dunbar  was  a  criminal  feduction.  The  arts  of  a  profligate  man  overcame  her.  There  was  no 
fentiment  of  love  upon  either  fide.  After  her  marriage,  his  mdenefs  extinguished  in  her  altogether  any  remain 
of  kindnefs  and  refpect ;  and  hence  the  coldnefs  with  which  (he  parted  with  him."  Stuart's  Hijiory  0/  Scotland, 
VoL  1.  p.  253.  note.  * 
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otJafca'.  tier  fubjerTls.  The  device  of  a  letter  From  her  to  Eoth- 
"V  "  '  wel  completed  the  amazement  of  the  queen.  So  un- 
principled a  contempt  of  ever;1-  thing  that  is  moft  fa- 
cred,  lb  barbarous  a  perfeverarrce  in  perfidioufhefs  and 
injuftice,  extinguifhed  every  fentiment  of  hope  in  her 
bofom.  She  conceived  that  (he  was  doomed  to  inevi- 
table deftruction,  and  funk  ur.der  a  pang  of  unutterable , 
anguiih. 

The  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindfay  arrived  in  this  pa- 
roxyfm  of  her  diftrefs,  to  inform  her,  that  they  were 
Commanded  to  put  in  execution  the  order  for  her  com- 
mitment. They  charged  her  women  to  take  from  her 
all  her  ornaments  and  her  royal  attire.  A  mean  drefs 
was  put  upon  her  ;  and  in  this  difgujfe  they  con-. eyed 
her  with  precipitation  to  the  prifon  appointed  for  her. 
The  Lords  Seton,  Yefter,  and  Bortbwick,  endeavour- 
ed to  refene  her,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  She  was 
delivered  over  to  William  Douglas  the  governor  of  the 
caftle  of  Lochleveu,  who  had  married  the  mother  of 
the  eail  of  Murray,  and  was  himfelf  nearly  related  to 
the  carl  of  Mortou.     See  Mary. 

Upon  the  fame  day  on  which  the  nobles  fubferibed 
is  Ic.rdi  the  order  for  the  imprifonment  of  the  queen,  they  en- 
er  into  aterecj  into  a  bond  of  concurrence  or  confederacy.  By 
.  "  this  deed  they  bound  and  cemented  themfelves  into  a 
body  for  the  ftrenuous  profecution  of  their  quarrel  ; 
and  it  detailed  the  purpofes  which  they  were  to  for- 
ward and  purine.  They  propofed  to  punifh  the  mur- 
derers of  the  king,  to  examine  into  the  queen's  rape, 
to  difTolve  her  marriage,  to  preferve  her  from  the  bond- 
age of  Bothwcl,  to  protett  the  perfon  of  the  prince, 
and  to  ridore  juftice  to  the  realm.  The  fan&ion  of  a 
moil  folemn  oath  confirmed  their  reliance  upon  one  an- 
other ;  and  in  advancing  their  meafures,  they  engaged 
to  expofe  and  employ  their  lives,  kindred,  and  for- 
tunes. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretended 
patriotifm  of  the  rebels,  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
their  intentions  than  to  profecute  Bcthwti  and  reftore 
the  queen  to  her  dignity.  They  had  already  treated 
her  in  the  vileft  manner,  and  allowed  Bothwcl  to  efcape 
■when  they  mifrht  eafily  have  apprehended  and  brought 
him  to  any  trial  they  thought  proper.  To  exalt  them- 
felves  was  their  only  aim.  Eleven  days  after  the  capi- 
tulation at  Carberry  hill,  they  hckl  a  convention,  in 
which  they  very  properly  alTumed  the  name  of  lords  cf 
the  fecret  council,  and  iffued  a  proclamation  for  appre- 
hending Bothwcl  as  the  murderer  of  the  king  ;  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  ioco  crowns  to  any  perfon  who  fhould 
bring  him  to  Edinburgh.  A  fcarch  had  been  made  for 
the  murderers  of  the  king  that  very  night  in  which  the 
queen  was  confined  in  Lochleven  caftle.  One  Sebaftian 
a  Frenchman,  and  captain  Blackader,  were  then  appre- 
.hended  ;  and  foon  after  Janus  Edmotidftotie,  John 
Blackader,  and  Mynart  Fraler,  were  taken  up  and  im- 
prifoned.  The  people  expected  full  and  fatisfa&ory 
proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Bothwcl,  but  were  difappointed. 
The  affirmation  of  the  nobles,  that  they  were  pouelfcd 
of  evidence  which  could  colulemn  him,  appeared  to  be  no 
better  than  a  pretence  or  artifice.  Sebaftian  found  means 
to  efcape  ;  the  other  perfons  were  put  to  the  torture, 
and  fuftained  it  without  making  any  cor.feffion  that  the 
nobles  could  publifh.  They  were  condemned,  how- 
ever, and  executed,  as  being  concerned  in  the  murder. 
In  their  dying  moments  they  protelled  their  innocence. 
Voi.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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A  fangv.ine  hope  was  entertained  that  captain  Blaci-: 

der  would  reveal  the  whole  fecret   at  the  place  of  exe-   ~~»      L' 

eution;  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  fpectators  were  prefent. 

No  information,  however,  could  be  derived  from  what      7°3 

he  faid  with  regard  to  the  regicides  ;  but  while  he  fo-  L<u' ,heT 

lerruily  pioteiled  that  his  life  was  unjuftly  taken  away,  coiifcllion. 

lie  averred  it  as  his  belief  that  the  earls  of  Murray  and 

Morton  were  the  contrivers  of  the  kind's  murder. 

The  lords  of  the  fecret  council  now  proceeded  to  the 
greater!:  enormities.  They  robbed  the  palace  of  Holy- Robberies 
roodhoufe  of  its  furniture  and  decorations;  converted  and  out- 
the  queen's  plate  into  coin  ;  and  poffclTed  themfelves  of "?"  °f 
her  jewels,  which  were  of  great  value  ;  and  while  the  ^"j  jg^™" 
faction  at  large  committed  thefe  afts  of  robbery,  the 
earl  of  Glencairn  with  folemn  hypocrify  demolifhed  the 
altar  in  the  queen's  chapel,  and  defaced  and  deitroyed 
all  its  pictures  and  ornaments.  Thefe  exceffive  outra- 
ges, however,  loft  them  the  'avour  of  the  people,  and 
an  affociation  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  queen.  The 
court  of  France,  as  foon  as  the  news  of  Mary's  impri- 
fonment arrived,  difpatched  M.  de  Villeroy  to  condole 
with  her  upon  her  misfortunes :  but  the  lords  of  the 
fecret  council  would  not  admit  him  to  fee  her,  upon 
which  he  immediately  returned  to  his  own  country. 
The  earl  of  Murray,  however,  was  at  this  time  in 
France  ;  and  to  the  promifes  of  this  ambitious  and 
treacherous  wretch  the  king  trufted,  imagining  hj'm  to 
be  a  fteady  friend  to  the  unfortunate  queen.  Elizabeth 
alfo  pretended  friendfhip,  and  threatened  the  affociated 
lords  ;  but  as  they  had  every  reafon  to  doubt  her  fince- 
rity,  they  paid  no  regard  to  her  threats,  and  even  refu- 
fed  to  admit  her  ambaffador  to  Mary's  prefence. 

From  all  thefe  appearances  of  friendfhip  Mary  r.ei-  Mm2  cere 
tl-.er  did  nor  could  derive  any  real  affiftance.      On  the;  tiled  to 
24th  of  July  1567,  the  lord  Lindfay,  whofe  imperious rSn  a.re- 
behavionr,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  approached  to  infanity,  wasfll?stio11 
ordered  by  the  lords  to  wait  upon  the  queen  at  Loch-crown, 
leven.  He  carried  with  him  three  deeds  or  inftruments, 
and  was  inflrueted  not  to  be  fparing  in  rudenefs  and 
menaces  in  order  to  compel  her  to  fubferibe  them.    By 
the  firft,  fhe  was  to  refign  her  crown  to  her  infant  Ton  ; 
by  the  fecond,  fhe  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  regent 
of  Scotland  ;  and  by  the  third,  fhe  cenftituted  a  coun- 
cil to  direct,  the  prince  till  this  nobleman  fhould  ariisv 
in  Scotland,  or  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  refufal  of 
the  office.     On  the  part  of  the  queen  all  refiftance  was 
vain.      Sir   Robert   Melvil   affined   her,   that  her   belt 
friends  were  of  opinion,   that  what  fhe  did   by  compul- 
sion, and  in  a  prifon,  could  have  no  power  to  bind  her  ; 
and  of  this  the  was  alfo  affured  by  Throgmorton,  the 
Englifh  ambaffador,  in  a  letter  which  SirRobert  Mel- 
vil brought  in  the  fcabbard  of  his  fword.      Mary  there- 
fore, forlorn  and  helplefs,  coidd  not  refill  the  barbarous 
rudenefs  with  which  Lindfay  prelTed   the  fubfeription 
of  the  papers,  though  fhe  would  not  read  them.     .Five      "c6 
days  after,  the  lords  of  the  fecret  council  met  at  Stir-CoTona'io^ 
h'ng,   for  the  coronation  of  the  young  prince,  and  con-yM11"" 
ndcrcd  themfelves  as  reprefenting  the  three  eltates  of 
the  kingdom.     A  proteftatiun  was  made  in  the  name 
ef  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  thafthis  folemnity  fhould 
neither  prejudge  his  rights  of  fucceffion   nor  thofe  of 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood.     The  voting  prince  be- 
ing prefented  to  them,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Ruthven 
appeared,  and  in  the  name  of  the  queen  renounced  in 
hie  favour  her  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  gave  up  the 
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Scotlap.'.  papers  fhe  had  fubferibed,  and  furrendered  the  fword, 
"fceotre,  and  royal  crown.  After  die  papers  were  read, 
the  earls  of  Morton,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Marre,  and 
Menteith,  with  the  mafter  of  Graham,  the  lord  Hume, 
and  Bothwel  bilhop  of  Orkney,  received  the  queen's 
refignation  in  favour  of  her  ion  in  the  name  of  the 
fch  ■  •  eltaus.  After  this  formality,  the  earl  of  Mor;<>n, 
bending  his  body,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Scrip- 
ants,  took  the  coronation-oath  for  the  prince,  enga- 
ging that  he  fhould  rule  according  to  the  laws,  and  loot 
out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the  word  of  God.  Adam 
Bothwel  then  anointed  r  •  ;  ':uv  king  ot  Scotland.!  a 
ceremony  with  which. John  Knox  was  difpteafed,  as  be- 
!:  to  be  of  Jewi:h  invention,  'J'his  piclate  next 
•  1  to  him  the  (word  and  the  fceptre,  and  finally 
pat  th<  erawB  upon  his  bead.  Ir.  the  pioceflion  to  the 
caftle  from  the  chinch,  where  the  inauguration  was  per- 
forms!, and  where  John  Knox  preached  the  inaugura- 
tion feimon,  the  earl  of  Athol  cariied  the  crown,  Mor- 
ton the  fcaptre,  Ghncaini  the  fword,  and  the  earl  of 
Marre  carried  the  prince  in  1  io  aims.  Thefc  felemnities 
received  no  countenance  from  Elizabeth  ;  and  1  hrog- 
morton,  by  her  cxprefs  command,  was  not  prcfeiit  at 
them. 

Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the  earl  of  Murray  return- 
turns  from  ed  ftom  France;  and  hisprefcuce  gave  Inch  a  ilrength 
France.  anr<  firmnefs  to  his  faction,  that  very  little  oppoliticn 
could  be  t;iven  by  the  partifans  of  Mary,  who  were  un- 
He'ravsa  fettled  and  defpondiu:r  fir  want  ot  a  leader.  A  little 
vifit  to  the  time  after  his  arrival,  this  monflrous  hypocrite  and  trai- 
cjuten  at  tor  waited  upon  his  diltreffed  and  infidted  tovereign  at 
Lochlever,  Lot],it.veil-  His  delign  was  to  get  her  to  dclire  him  to 
accept  of  the  regency,  which  he  otherwile  pretended  to 
decline.  The  queen,  unfufpicious  of  the  dcepnefs  of 
his  arts,  confeious  of  the  gratitude  he  owed  to  her,  and 
trailing  to  his  natural  affection,  and  their  tie  of  a  com- 
nion  father,  received  him  with  a  tender  welcome.  She 
was  in  haftc  to  pour  forth  her  foul  to  him  ;  and  with 
tears  and  lamentations  related  her  condition  and  her  fuf- 
ferings.  He  heard  her  with  attention  :  and  turned  oc- 
cafionallyhis  difcourfe  to  the  topics  which  might  lead  her 
to  open  to  him  her  mind  without  difguife  in  thofe  fixa- 
tions in  which  he  was  mod  anxious  to  obferve  it.  His 
eye  and  his  penetration  were  fully  employed  ;  but  her 
tiillrefs  awakened  not  his  tendernefs.  He  feemed  to  be 
in  fufpenfe  ;  and  from  the  guardediicfs  of  his  converfa- 
:io:i  fbe  could  gather  neither  hope  nor  fear.  She  beg- 
ged him  to  be  free  with  her,  as  he  was  her  only  friend. 
He  yielded  to  her  intrtaties  as  if  with  pain  and  reluc- 
tance ;  and  taking  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  her  con- 
duct, defcribed  it  with  all  the  feverity  that  could  affect 
her  molt.  He  could  difcover  no  apology  for  her  mif- 
government  and  diforders ;  and,  with  a  mortifying 
plaiuncfs,  he  preffed  upon  her  conference  and  her  ho- 
nour. At  times  fhe  wept  bitterly.  Some  errors  fhe 
confefled  ;  and  againft  calumnies  fhe  warmly  vindicated 
hcrfelf.  But  all  die  could  urge  in  her  behalf  made  no 
impreflion  upon  him  ;  and  he  i'poke  to  her  of  the  mer- 
cy of  God  as  her  chief  refuge.  She  was  torn  with  ap- 
prchentions,  and  nearly  diftracled  with  defpair.  He 
dropped  fome  words  of  confolation;  and  after  exprek 
fing  an  attachment  to  her  interells,  gave  Iier  his  pro- 
jnife  to  employ  all  his  confequence  to  fecnie  her  lite. 
As  to  her  liberty,  he  told  her,  that  to  atchievc  it  was 
beyond  all  his  efforts ;  and  that  it  was  not  good  for  her 


to  defire  it.     Starting  from  her  feat,  fhe  took  him  ia   Scotland, 
her  arms,  and   killing  him   as  her  deliverer  from  the  — "~v~"™ 
leaffold,  folicited   his   immediate  acceptance  of  die  re- 
gency.     He  declared   he   had   many   l-.afons  to  refute,  Andin- 
the  regency.      She   implored  and  conjuicd  him  not  to  duces  her 
abandon   her    in   the   extremity   of   her   wrctchednefs. ri>  Prels 
There  was   no  other   method,   fhe  faid,   by  which    'he ^"^  ^  ^~ 
hcrfelf  could  be  laved,  her  Ion  protected,  and  her  realm rC)jtncy. 
rightly  governed.    He  gave  way  to  her  anxiety  and  fe- 
licitations.     She  befought  him  to  make  the  moll  un- 
bounded life  of  her  name  and  authority,  defued  him  to 
keep  for  her  the  jewels  that  yet  remained  with  her,  and 
i  (.commended  it  to  him  to  get  an  early  polhfiiun  of  all 
the  torts  of  her  kingdom.      He  uo«  took  bis  leave  of 
her,  and  embracing  anew  tbjs  pious  traitor,  Ihe  fent  her 
bltlfing  with  him  to  the  prince  her  fen. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wretched  earl  of  Bothwel  wa8,Mil'erabW 
ftruggling  with  the  greatcft  difliculties.     Sir  Williamfate  of 
Mm  ray  and   Kirkaldy    of  Grange  had   put  to  fea  in  B"diwc!. 
fearch  of  him.      He  had  been  qb.lig.ed  to  exereife  pi- 
racy in  order  to  fubliil  himfelf  and  his  followers.      His  v 
purfuers  came  upon  him  unexpectedly  at   the  Or'-.     . 
iflands,   and   took   three  of  hi*  fliips  ;  but  lie  himfilf 
made  his  efcape.      Soon  after,   having  feized  a  Turkilh 
trader  on   the  coafl  of  Norway,  two  (hips  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Denmark  gave  chace  to  him  as 
a  pirate.     An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Bothwel 
was  taken.      His  officers  and  mariners  were  hanged  in 
Denmark  ;  but  Bothwel  himfelf,  being  known  by  feme 
Scottifh  merchants,  had  his  life  [pared.   He  was  thrown, 
however,  into  i  dungeon,  where  he  remained  ten  yiars; 
and  at   lalt  died   melancholy  and   di'tracted.      The  re- 
gent fent  commiffioners  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  de- 
mand  him  as  a  prifener;  but  that  prince,  confiderinff 
him  as  a  traitor  and  ufurper,  totally  difregarded  his  re- 
quell. 

The  dreadful  fate  of  Bothwel  did  not  make  any  al- j/Ct[(,rs 
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teration   in  the  fituation  of  the  queer 
bent  on  calumniating  her,  produced  letters,  which  they' 
faid  were  written  and  fent  by  her  to  that  licentious  no-^    !y  : '" 
bleman  during  the  life  of  the  king.     Thcfe  letters  are 
now   univerfally  admitted  to  have   been  forged  by  the 
rebels  themfelves,  who  practifed  likewife  upon  fome  fer- 
vants  of  Bothwel  to  accufe  the  queen  of  the  murder  of 
her  hufband.     The  letters  for  feme  time  gained  credit  Servants  oi 
but  the  contcflions  of  the  lcrvants  were  all  in   her   fa-  Bothwel 
vour.      When  on  the  fcaffold,  they  addrefled  themfelves wecuted, 
to  the  people  ;  and  after  having  folemnlv  declared  tlw^jj^l 
innocence  of  the  queen,  they  protefted  before  God  andccnccof  th< 
his  angels,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  had  informed  them<iuceo. 
that  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton  weie  the  contri- 
vers of  the  king's  murder. 

It  was  impolfible  that  fuch  tranfactions  as  thtfe  could 
advance  the  popularity  of  the  regent.      Hie  unbounded 
ambition   and  cruelty  to  his  fevcaign  began  at  lail  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ;  and  a  party  was  forming 
itfelf  in   favour  ot   the   queen.      She  herfelf  had  been 
often  meditating  her  efcape  from  herprifon  ;  and  (heat 
laft  effected  it  by  means  of  a  young  gentleman  George  Tf  71* 
Douglas,  brother  to  her  keeper,  who  had  fallen  in  loveefCll,)CS 
with  her.      On  the  2d  day  of  May  15C8,  about  ftvenfrosi  urJ 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  her  keeper  was  at  fupper'811, 
with  his  family,  George  Douglas,  poffeffing  himfelf  of 
the  keys  of  the  caftle,  battened  to  her  apartment,  and 
condudtd  her  out  of  prifen.   Having  locked  the  gates 
3  of 
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of  the  cadle,  they  immediately  entered  a  boat  which 
waited  for  them  ;  and  being  rowed  acrofs  the  lake,  the 
loul  Seton  received  the  queen  with  a  chofen  band  of 
horfemen  in  complete  armonr.  That  night  he  con- 
veyed her  to  his  houfe  of  Niddrie  in  Weft  Lothian  ; 
where  having  reded  a  few  hour?,  (he  fct  out  for  Ha- 
mHton. 

1  he  efcape  of  the  queen  threw  her  enemies  into  the 
rreatett  confternation.  Many  forfook  the  regent  open- 
ly ;  and  (till  more  made  their  fubmiffions  privately,  or 
concealed  themfelves.  He  did  not,  however,  dtlpfcnd  ; 
but  refolved  to  defend  himfeli  by  force  of  arms.  The 
queen  foon  found  her  ft  if  at  the  head  of  6-00  men,  and 
the  regent  oppofed  her  with  4030.  Mary,  however, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  rifk  a  battle  ;  knowing  the 
capacity  of  the  repent  as  a  general,  and  that  bis  offi- 
cers were  all  men  of  approved  valour  and  experience. 
But  in  this  prudent  refolution  (he  was  over- ruled  by  the 
impetuoiitv  of  her  troops.  A  battle  wa6  fought  on 
the  13th  of  May  156S,  at  Langfide  near  Glasgow  ; 
in  wliich  Man's  army  was  defeated,  and  her  la1.!  hopes 
blafted.  The  unfortunate  queen  fled  towards  Kirkcud- 
bright ;  where  finding  a  place  of  fafety,  {he  deliberated 
on  the  plan  (he  Should  afterwards  follow.  The  refult 
of  her  deliberations,  as  frequently  happens  in  ca!es  of 
pei  pkxiry,  led  her  to  take  the  worft  ftep  poffible.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  perfidy  wliich  (he  had  found  in  E- 
lizabeth,  Mary  could  not  think  that  (lie  would  now  re- 
fufe  to  afford  her  a  refuge  in  her  dominions  ;  and  there- 
fore determined  to  retire  into  England.  To  this  (he  had 
been  folicitcd  by  Elizabeth  hetfelf  during  hereon linement 
in  L:  chleven  cadle  ;  and  Ihe  now  refolved,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advice  of  her  moil  faithful  counfellors,  to 
make  the  fatal  experiment. 

In  obedience  to  her  order,  the  lord  Herries  addref- 
fed  a  letter  to  Mr  Lauder,  the  deputy-commander  at 
Carlille ;  and  after  detailing  her  defeat  at  Langfide, 
defired  to  know  if  (he  might  truil  heifelf  upon  Erig- 
lilh  ground.  This  officer  wrote  inftandy  an  anfwer,  in 
■which  he  faid.  that  the  lord  Scroop  the  warden  of  the 
fs  being  abfent,  he  could  not  of  his  private  au- 
thority give  a  formal  p.fTurance  in  a  matter  which  con- 
ceiiied  the  (tale  of  a  queen  :  but  that  he  would  fend  by 
poft  to  bis  court  to  know  the  pleafute  of  his  fovereign  ; 
and  thr.t  if  in  the  mean  time  any  neceffity  fhould  force 
Mary  to  Caflifle,  he  would  receive  her  with  joy,  and 
■protect  her  againft  hei  enemies.  Mary,  however,  be- 
fore the  meSenger  could  return,  had  embaikcd  in  a  fi fil- 
ing boat  with  Sixteen  attendants.  In  a  few  hours  (lie 
landed  at  Wirkington  in  Cumberland  ;  and  from  thence 
fhe  p'occedid  to  Cockermoutb,  where  fhe  continued 
till  Mr  Lauder,  having  affemlL-d  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  conducted  her  with  the  greateft  refped  to  the 
caiile  of  Ca.  lifle. 

To  Elizabeth  (he  anoounced  her  arrival  in  a  dif- 
patcii,  which  deicribed  her  late  misfortunes  in  general 
and  pathetic  terms,  and  in  which  llie  expreSTed  an  earnelt 
hex  a  »Tfit  at  her  court,  and  the  deep 
renfc  fhe  entertained  of  herrfViencHhrp  and  generofity. 
The  queen  of  England,  by  obliging  and  polite  letters, 
condoled  with  her  upon  her  Situation,  and  gave  her 
adurauces  of  all  the  favour  and  protection  that  were, 
due  to  the  juflice  of  her  caufe.  But  as  they  were  not 
accompanied  with  an  invitation  to  London,  Mar}'  took 
the  alarm.     She  thought  it  expedient  to  inftruil  lord 


Fleming  to   repair  to   France ;   and  (he  intruded  lord   Scotland. 
Herries   with   a   moll  preffins;  remonftrance  to   Fh/.a-  ' 

beth.      Her  anxiety  for  an   interview   in  order  to  vin-  \,?&v.tffa 
dieate  her  conduct,   her  ability  to  do  fo  in  the  moil  fa- he-  for  an 
tisfactory  manner,  and  her  power  to  explain  the  tngra-iuterriew. 
titude,  the  crimes,  and  the  perridyof  her  enemies,  were 
urged  to  this  princefs.     A  delay  in  the  date  of  her  af- 
fairs was   reprefer.ted   as  nearly  equivalent   to  abfolute 
destruction.      An   immediate   proof  was    therefore  re- 
quefted  from  Elizabeth  of  the   Sincerity  of  her  profef- 
fions.      If  fhe  was  unwilling  to  admit  into  her  prefence 
a   queen,   a   relation,  and  a  friend,  (he  was  reminded, 
that  as  Mary's  entrance  into  her  dominions  had  been 
voluntary,  her  departure  ought  to  be  equally  free  and 
unreilrained.      She  valued  die  protection  of  the  que  .1 
of  England  above  that  o.  lier  potentate   upon 

earth  ;  but  if  it  could  not  be  granted,  (he  would  folicit 
the  amity,  and  implore  the  aid,  of  powers  who  would 
commiferate  her  aSic-iouj,  and  be  forward  to  rel 
them.  Amidil  remonstrances,  however,  which  were 
fo  juft  and  fo  natural,  Mary  failed  not  to  give  thanks 
to  Elizabeth  tor  the  courtefy  with  which  (he  had  hi- 
therto been  treated  in  the  caille  of  Carlisle.  She  took 
the  opportunity  alio  to  beg  of  this  princefs  to  avert 
the  cruelty  of  the  regent  (rom  her  adherents,  and  to 
engage  him  not  to  wade  her  kingdom  with  hoilility  and 
ravages  ;  and  (he  had  the  prudence  to  pay  her  compli- 
ments in  an  affectionate  letter  to  Secretary  Cecil,  and  to 
court  his  kind  offices  in  extricating  her  from  her  diffi- 
culties and  troubles. 

But  the  queen  of  England  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
remondrances.  '  The  voluntary  offer  of  Man.-  to  plead      , 
her  caufe  in  the  prefence  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  fatiofy  D^Hberi. 
all  her  fcruples,  was  rejected.     Her  difallers  were  ra-  tins  of 
ther  a  matter  of  exultation   than  of  pity.     -The  deli-  f-'i^abech 
berations  of  the  Englifh  queen,  and  thole  of  her  ftatef-.y,    ^ 
men,  were   not  directed  by  maxims  of  equity,  of  com-  ^onceming 
paflion,  or  of  generosity.     They  confidered  the  flight  Mary. 
of  Mary  into  England  as   an  incident  that  was  fortu- 
nate and  favourable  to  them  ;   and  they  were  folicitous 
to  adopt   thofe   mcafures  which  would  enable  them  to 
draw  from  it  the  greatefl  protit  and  advantage.     If  the 
quees  of  Scots  were   allowed  to  return  to  her  own  do- 
minions, it  was   probable   that   Ihe  would  foon  be  in  a 
condition  to   dedroy   the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  fac- 
tion, who  were  the  friends  of  England.     The  houfe  of 
Hamilton,  who  were  now   zealous  in  the  interells  of 
France,  would  riie  into  consideration  and  power.    Eng- 
land woidd  be  kept  in  perpetual  turmoils  upon  the  fron- 
tiers ;  Ireland  would  receive  moledation  from  the  Scott, 
and  its   diilurbances  grow   important  and   dangeious. 
Mary  would  renew  with   redoubled  ardour  her  defu 
againll  the   Protectant  religion  ;   and  a   French  arrr.r 
would   again  be  introduced  into  Scotland.     For  thefe 
reafons,  Elizabeth   and  her  ministers   determining  not 
to  reflore  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  throne,  confidered 
what  would   be   the   probable  confequenccs  of  permit- 
ting her  to  remain  at  liberty  in  England.    In  this  Situ- 
ation, fhe  would  augment  the  number  of  her  partisans. 
fend  to  every  quarter  her  cmiffaries,  and  inculcate  he- 
title  to  the  crown.      Foreign  amhaffadors  would  afford 
her  aid,  and  take  a  (haie  in   her  intrigues;   and  Scot- 
land, where  there  was  fo  high   an  object  to  be  gained, 
would  enter  with  cordiality  into  her  views.     This  plan 
being   alfo  hazardous,  it  was  deliberated  whether  the 
I   2  queen 
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Sfo'bnJ.  queen  of  Scots  might  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  voyage 
*,"~~v  into  France.  But  .ill  the  pu:tenfions  which  had  hither- 
to threatened  the  ciownot  Elizabeth  would  in  this  cale 
be  revived.  A  lining  refentmtnt  to  her  would  even 
urge  Mary  and  Charles  IX.  to  the  boldeil  and  molt 
«1efperate  enterprises.  The  party  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  in  England,  thong  from  motives  of  religion  and 
affection,  and  trom  difcontents  and  the  love  ot  change, 
■would  Simulate  their  anger  and  ambition.  England 
had  now  no  territories  in  France.  A  war  with  that 
cou  itry  and  with  Scotland  would  involve  the  grcatclt 
dan  ra  Upon  revolving  theie  meafures  and  topics, 
Elizabeth  and  her  coin.tellors  were  induced  to  con- 
clude,   that    it  was  by  far  the  wil'elt  expedient  to  keep 
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Elizabeth 


(he  queen  ot  Scots  in  confinement,  to  invent  methods 
to  augment  her  dillrefs,  to  give  countenance  to  the  re- 
gent, and  to  hold  her  .kingdom  in  dependence  and  iub- 
jection. 

In  confequence  of  this  cruel  and  unjuit  resolution, 
rtfufi>  Jo  Mary  was  acquainted,  that  fhe  could  not  be  admitted 
admit  the  ;lUo  Elizabeth's  prefence  till  She  Lad  cleared  hcrfelf  of 
hu-'tue-  t'"-'  crimes  imputed  to  her;  fhe  was  warned  not  to 
fence.  think  of  introducing  French  troops  into  Scotland ;  and 

it  was  hinted,  that  for  the  more  Security  Hie  ought  to 
be  removed  farther  from  the  frontier.  This  meffage 
at  once  (howed  Mary  the  imprudence  of  her  conduit 
in  trailing  her  felt  to  Elizabeth.  But  the  error  could 
jiot  now  be  remedied.  She  was  watched  to  prevent 
her  efcape,  and  all  her  remonitrances  were  vain.  The 
earl  ot  Murray  had  offered  to  aceufe  her  ;  and  it  was 
■  at  latt  concluded  that  Elizabeth  could  not,  confiltently 
with  her  own  honour  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  go- 
vernment, fuffer  the  queen  ot  Scots  to  come  into  her 
prefence,  to  depart  out  of  England,  or  to  be  lettered 
to  her  dignity,  till  her  caufc  fhould  be  tried  and  decid- 
ed. An  order  was  given  to  remove  her  from  Carlitle 
cattle  to  a  place  of  Strength  at  a  greater  diltance  trom 
the  borders,  to  conrne  her  more  clofely,  and  to  guard 
againft  all  poffibility  of  an  efcape. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  extraordinary  tranfaftions, 
a  trial  took  place,  perhaps  the  moll  remarkable  for 
its  injultice  and  partiality  of  any  recorded  in  hitlory. 
Mary,  confined  and  apprehenfive,  fubmitted  to  be  tried 
as  they  thought  proper.  The  regent,  who  was  to  be 
the  accufer,  was  Summoned  into  England,  and  comnuf- 
fioners  were  appointed  on  both  fides.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  the  commissioners  met  at  York  ;  and  four 
days  after,  the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots  were 
wlr:^'*  called  to  make  known  their  complaints.  They  related 
the  molt  material  circumftances  of  the  cruel  ufage  (he 
had  received.  Their  accafations  were  an  alarming  in- 
troduction to  the  bufmels  in  which  the  regent  had  em- 
barked ;  and  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  Ihown 
to  him  by  Elizabeth,  he  was  alfaultcd  by  apprehenfions. 
The  artifices  of  Maitland  .added  to  his  alarms.  In- 
{lead  of  proceeding  inltantly  to  defend  himfelf,  or  to 
aceufe  the  queen,  he  fought  permiffion  to  relate  his 
doubts  and  fcruples  to  the  Englilh  commiflioncrs.  In 
his  own  name,  and  with  the  concurrence  ot  his  affoei- 
ates,  he  demanded  to  know  whether  they  had  Sufficient 
authority  from  Elizabeth  to  pronounce,  in  the  cate  of 
the  murder,  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  accouling  to  the  evi- 
dence that  ihould  be  laid  before  them  ;  whether  they 
would  actually  cxercife  this  power  ;  whether,  in  the 
event  of  her  ciiminality,  their  Sovereign  fhould  be  deli- 
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vcred  to  him  and  Lis  friend:,  or  detained  in  England  in  Seo*!.mt 
fuch  a  way  as  that  no  d  UJger  fhould  enfue  from  her  ~""~*  -■* 
activity  ;  and  wlu ther,  Upon  her  conviction,  the  queen 
of  England  would  allow  his  proceedings,  and  thole  of 
his  party,  to  be  proper,  maintain  the  government  of 
the  young  king,  and  Support  him  in  the  regency  in 
the  terms  of  the  aft  of  parliament  which  had  confirmed 
him  in  that  office.  To  thefe  requisitions,  it  was  an- 
fvcitd,  upon  the  part  o)  the  Englilh  deputies,  that 
their  commiffion  was  lo  ample,  that  they  could  enter 
into  and  proceed  with  the  controverfy  ;  and  that  they 
had  liberty  to  declare,  that  tiieir  Sovereign  would  not 
reitore  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  crown,  if  Satisfactory 
proofs  ot  her  crime  mould  be  produced  ;  but  that  they 
knew  not,  and  w?re  not  instructed  to  lay,  in  what  man- 
ner flie  would  finally  conduct  herfelf  as  to  her  perfoo, 
and  punifhracpt.  With  regard  to  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  prince,  and  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  they 
were  points,  they  obferved,  which  might  be  caitvalled 
in  a  futurer  peiiod.  Thele  replies  did  not  pleafe  the 
regent  and  his  affociaties  ;  and  they  requeued  the  Eng- 
lilh commifuoners  to  tranfmit  their  doubts  and  fcruples 
to  be  examined  and  anfwered  by  Elizabeth. 

But  while  the  regent  difcovcred  in  this  manner  his 
apprehenfioiis,  he  yet  affirmed  that  he  was  able  to  an- 
fwer  the  charges  imputed  to  him  and  his  faction  ;  and 
this  being  in  a  great  meafure  a  diltinft  matter  trom  the 
coniroverf'y  of  the  murder,  he  was  detired  to  proceed      yty 
in   it.      It  was  contended,  that  Bothwel,  who  had  the  His  accufi^ 
chief  concern  in  the  murder  of  lord  Darnley,  poffeffed  ' '  n  ag^nft 
fuch  credit  with  the  queen,  that  within  three  months"    ar^* 
alter  that  horrible  event,  he  Seized  her  perfon  and  led 
her  captive  to  Dunbar,  obtained  a  divorce  Srom  his 
wife,  and  married  her  :   that  the  nobility,  being  moved 
with  his  crimes,  did  confederate  to  puniih   him  ;    hi  re- 
lieve her  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  ravithed 
her,  and  who  could  not  be  her  hufband  ;  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  life  of  the  prince  :  that  having  taken  arms 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  earl  inarched  againft  them  ;  but 
that,  proposing  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  Single  combat, 
his  challenge  was  accepted :  that  he  declined,  notwith- 
standing, to  enter  the  lills,  and  fled  :  that  the  queen, 
preferring  his  impunity  to  her  own  honour,  favoured 
his  efcape  by  going  over  to  the  nobility  :   that  they 
conducted    her   to  Edinburgh,  whete    they  informed 
her  of  the  motives  of  their  proceedings,  requelted  her 
to  take  the  proper  Heps  againft  him  and  the  other  re- 
gicides, and  intreated  her  to  diflolve  her  pretended  mar- 
liage,  to  take  care  of  her  (on,  and  to  confult  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  realm  :  that  this  treatment  being  offen- 
sive to  her,  fhe  menaced  them  with  vengeance,  and  of- 
fered to  furrender    her    crown    if   they   would  permit 
her  to  poffefs  the   murderer  of  her  hufband  :  that  her 
inflexible  mind,  and   the   neceffities  of  the  tlate,  com- 
pelled them  to  keep  her  at  a  diltance  from  him,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  a  communication  with    his  adhe- 
rents :    that    during   her    confinement,    finding  herlelf 
fatigued  with  the  troubles  ot  royalty,  and   unfit    for 
them  trom  vexation  of  Spirit   and  the  weaknefs  other 
body  and  intellect,  file  freely  and   of  her  own  will  re- 
signed her  crown  to  her  fon,  and  constituted  the  earl  of 
Murray  to  the  regency  ;  that  the  king  accordingly  had 
been  crowned,  and  Murray  admitted  to  the  regency  ; 
that  the  fanition  of  the  three  ellates  aflembled  in  par- 
liament having  confirmed  thefe  appointments,  an  urj- 

verfai. 
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Scotland.  Tcrfal  obedience  of  the  people  had  enfued,  and  a  Heady 

fc— v adminillration  of  jullice  had  taken  place  :   that  certain 

perfons,  however,  envious  or  the  public  order  and  peace, 
had   brought  her  out  of  prifon,   and  had  engaged  to 
Subvert  the  government ;  that  they  had  been  disappoint- 
ed in  their  wicked  attempts  ;  and  that  it  was  moil  juft 
and  equitable,  that  the  king  and  the  regent  mould  be 
Supported  in   power,  in  oppulition  to  a  rebellious  and 
s         turbulent  faction. 
C-nfuted         This  apology-,  fo  imperfeft,  fo  impudent,  and  fo  ir- 
by  the  dc-   reconcileable  with  biftory,  received  a  complete  confuta- 
■utiea  ot      tIO„   trom  the    deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.      To 
Mlry*         take  arms  agaiaft  her  becaufe  Bothwel  had  her  favour, 
was,  they  laid,  a  lame  juilification  of  the  carl  of  Mur- 
ray and  his  friends  ;  fince   it  had   never  been  properly 
maniiclled  to  her  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  her  hut- 
band.      He   had   indeed  been  fufpeded  of  this  crime  ; 
but   had  been  tried  by  his  peers,  and  acquitted.      His 
acquittal  had  been  ratified  in  parliament,  and  had  ob- 
tained the  exprefs  approbation   of  the  party  who  were 
now  fo  loud'  in   accufing   him,  and  who  had  conlpired 
againtl   her  authority.     Thefe   rebels   had   even  urged 
her  to  accomplifh  her  marriage  with   him,  had  recom- 
mended him  as  the  fitted  perfon  to  govern  the  realm, 
and  had  fubferibed  a  bond  afferting  his  innocence,   and 
binding  themfelves  to  challenge  and  punifti  all  his  ad- 
verlaries  and  opponents.   They  had  never,  either  before 
or    alter    the    marriage,   like   true   fubjects,  advcrtiied 
the  queen  of  his  guilt,  till,  having  experience  ot  their 
Strength,  they  lecretly  took  arms,  and   inverted  her  in 
Borthwick  caitle.     The  firtl  mark  of  their  difpleafure 
was  the  found  of  a  trumpet  in  hoftility,  and  the  dif- 
play  of  warlike  banners.     She  made  her  efeape  to  Dun- 
bar ;  and  they  returning  to  Edinburgh,  levied  troops, 
ifTucd  proclamations,  took  the  field  againlt  her,  under 
the  pretence  of  delivering  her  from   his   tyranny,   and 
got  poffeffion  of  her  perfon.      She  was  willing  to  pie- 
vent  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  was  very  far  from  pre- 
ferring   his    impunity  to   her    honour.      Kiikaldy   of 
Grange,  in  obedience  to  inftrucfions  from  them,  de- 
iired  her  to  caufe  him  to  retire,  and  invited  her  to  pal's 
to  them  under  the  promife  of  being  ferved  and  obeyed 
as  their  fovereign.     She  confented,  an !    Kirkaldy  ta- 
king Bothwel  by  the  hand,  recommended  it  to  him  to 
depart,  and  a'Xured   him    that   no   man  would  purfuc 
him.      It  was   by  their  own   contrivance  that  he  fled  ; 
and  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  taken  him  ;  but  they 
fhowed  not  the  frr.alletl  defire  to  make  him  their  pri- 
soner.    He  remained,   too,  for  fome  time  in  the  king- 
dom, and  was  unmolelted  by  them  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  was  upon  the  fcas  that  they  affe&ed  to  go  in  fearch 
of  him.     When  fhe  funendered  herfelf  in  the  fight  of 
their  army,  the  earl  of  Morton  ratified  the  Stipulations 
of  Kirkaldy,    made  obeifance  to  her  in  their   names, 
and  promiled  her  all  the  fervice  and  honour  which  had 
ever  been  paid  to  any  of  her  predeceffors.     They  were 
not  Caves,  however,  to  their  engagements.     They  car- 
ried her  to  Edinburgh,  but  aid  not  lodge  her  in  her 
palace,     fcihe  was  committed  to  the  houfe  of  a  burgefs, 
and    treated  with   the   vileit  indignities.      She   indeed 
broke  out  into  menaces,  and  threatened  them  ;  nor  was 
this  a  matter  either  ot  blame  or  of  wonder.      But  it  was 
utterly  fallc  that  fhe  had  ever   made   any  offer  to  give 
away  her  crown,  if  :be  might  poflefs  Bothwel.      In  the 
snidil  of  her  Sufferings,  (he  had  ettn  required  them  by 
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fecretary  Maitland  to  fpecify  their  complaint*,  and  be- 
fought  them  to  allow  her  to  appear  in  parliament,  and 
to  join  and  aflut  in  fcekin  ;  a  remedy  to  them  from  the 
wildom  of  the  three  eftates.  This  overture,  however, 
fo  falutary  and  fubmiflive.  they  abfolutely  rejected. — 
They  were  animated  by  purpofes  of  ambition,  and  had 
not  in  view  a  relief  from  '>rievance;.  They  forced  her 
from  her  capital  in  the  night,  and  imprifoned  her  in 
Lochleven  ;  and  there,  they  affirm,  being  eshaufted 
with  the  toils  of  government  and  the  languors  of  f;ck? 
nefs,  fee,  without  conlt'aint  or  Solicitation,  refigned  her 
crown  to  her  foil,  a:iJ  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  to 
be  regent  during  his  minority.  This  indeed  was  to 
affume  an  unlimited  power  over  fails;  but  the  truth 
could  neither  be  conceded,  nor  overturned,  nor  pallia- 
ted. She  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  unaflail-d  by  ma- 
ladies, and  without  any  infirmity  that  could  induce  her 
to  furrenderthe  government  of  her  kingdom.  Nor  was 
it  unknown  to  them  that  the  earl  of  Athol  ar.d  the  ba- 
rons Tullibardin  and  Lethinrton,  principal  men  of  their 
council,  difpatched  Sir  Robert  Mclvil  to  her  with  a 
ring  and  prcfents,  with  a  recommendation  to  fubferibe 
whatever  papers  fhould  be  laid  before  her,  as  the  only 
means  in  her  power  to  fave  her  life,  and  with  an  afTurance 
that  what  fhe  did  under  captivity  could  not  operate  any 
injury  to  her.  Mehil,  too,  communicated  to  her  an 
intimation  in  writing  trom  Sir  Nicholas,  i  hro,-morton, 
which  gave  her  the  fame  advice  and  the  fame  aflurance. 
To  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  fhe  fent  an  anfwer,  in- 
forming him  that  Ihe  would  follow  his  couufel  ;  and  en- 
joining him  to  declare  to  his  millrels  her  haplefs  (late, 
and  that  her  relLination  of  her  crown  w  ned. 

Nor  did  this  ambaflador  negleft  her  commiflron  ;  and  it 
was  a  popular  peifuafion  that   Elizabeth  would  have 
marched  an  army  to  her  relief,  if  (he  had  not  been  inti- 
midated by  the  threat  of  the  rebels,  that  the  blood  of 
the  qneen-of  Scots  would  be  the  wages  of  her  iol  iiers. 
It  was  alfo  not  to  be  contradicted,  that  when  the  lord 
Lindfay  prefented  to  his  fovereign  the  in(lrumen:s  of 
relignation,  he  menaced  her  with  a  cloler  priion  and  a 
fpeedy-  death  if  the  fhould  refute  to  fubferibe  them.   It 
was  under  an  extreme  terror,  and  with  many  tears,  that 
fhe  put  her  name  to  them.     She  did  n:t  c::Jider  them 
as  her  deeds  ;  did  not  read  them  ;  and  protelled,  that 
when  (he  was  at  liberty,  fhe  would  difavow  fubicriptions 
which  had  been  extorted  from  her.    Even  Douglas,  the 
keeper  of  Lochleven,  could  not  endure  to  be  a  vutnefs 
of  the  violence  employed  againtl  her.    He  dep.'.rud  out 
of  her  prefence,  that  he  might  not  fee  her  furrendei  her 
rights  a^ainil  her  will ;  and   he  fought   and  obtained 
from  her  a  certificate,  that  he  was  not  acceffjiy  to  this 
compulfion   and  outrage.      Nor  did  it  conlill  with  the 
flighted  probability  or  reafon,  that  fhe  would,  of  her 
own  will  and  accord,  execute  a  relignation  of  her  royal 
eftate,  and   retain    r.o  provilion  for  her  future  mainte- 
nance.    Yet  by  thefe  extraordinary  deeds,  the  condi- 
tion to  which  ihe  was  reduced  was  mod  miferable  and 
wretched.     For  no   portion    whatever  of  her  revenue 
was  referved  to  her,  and  no  fecurity  of  any  kind  was 
granted  either   for  her  liberty  or  her  fife.     As  to  the 
coronation  of  the  prince,  it  couid  have  no  validity,   as 
being  founded  in  a  pretended   and   forced   resignation^ 
It  was  alfo  defective  in  its  form  ;  forther-  were  in  Scot, 
land  more  than  an  hundred  earls,  binVjrs,   and  lords; 
and  of  thefe  the  whole,  or  at  kalt  the  major  part,  ought 
4  ta 
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$cothnd.    t0  concur  111  matters   of  importance.     Now  there  did 
"  not  afTdl  in  it  more  than  four  carls,  fix   lords,   one  bi- 

fhop,  and    two   or   three  abbots.     Prcrteftationa,    too, 
were  openly  made,  that  nothing   trarfaeted  at  that  pe- 
riod (liou)d  be  any  prejudice  to  the  queen,  her   eftate, 
and  the  blood-royal  of  Scotland.     Neither  could  it  be 
rightly  conceived,  that  if  the  queen  had  willingly  fur- 
rendered  her  dignities,  (he  would  have  named  the  earl  of 
Murray  to  the  regency  in  preference  to  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who  had  a  natural  and  proper  claim  to  it,  and 
who  had  deferred  wcD   of  her  country  by  difcharging 
that  high  office  during  her  minority.      As  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  inveftiture  of  the  young  prince,   and   the 
r'geucy  of  the   earl   of  Murray   by  the  eftates,   it  was 
ol. Unable,  tint  this  was  done  in  an  illegal  parliament. 
It  was  an  invalid  confirmation  of  deeds  which  in  them- 
felves  had  no  inherent  power  or  efficacy.     The   princi- 
pal nobility,  too,  objected  in  this  parliament  to  this  ra- 
tification.     Proteftatibns  were  made  before  the  lords  of 
the  articles,  a-;  well  as  before  the  three  eftates,  to  inter- 
rupt and  defeat  tran factions  which  were  in  a  wild  holti- 
lity  to  the  conllitntiou  and  the  laws.      Neither  was  it 
true  that  the  government  of  the  king  and  the  regent 
was  univerfally  obeyed,  and  adminiltered  with  equity 
and   approbation  ;   for   a  great  divifion  of  the  nobility 
never    acknowledged    any  authority   but    that  of   the 
queen,  and  never  held  any  courts  but  in  her  name  ;  and 
it  w:'s  notorious,  that  the  adminiftration  of  the  ufurpers 
had  been  marked  and  diftinguifhed  by  enormous  cruel- 
tics   and  opprcfiions.      Many   honourable   families  and 
loyal  fubjects  had  been  perfecuted  to  ruin,  and  plunder- 
ed of  their  wealth,  to  gratify  the  retainers  and  foldiers 
who  upheld  this  ihfolent  domination  ;  and   murder  and 
blood'hed,  theft  and  rapine,  were  prevalent  to  a  degree 
unheard  of  for  many  a^es.      Upon  all  thtfe  accounts,  it 
was    inferred,    that    Elizabeth   ought   to   fupport  the 
queen  of  Scots,  to  reftore   her  to  her  crown,  and  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  a  molt  unnatural  and  rebellious 
7,j        faction. 
"T!ie  regent       To  thefe  fails  the  regent  did  not  pretend  to  make 
•unable  to     any   objection  ;  and   though   required   by  the   Englilh 
*-?'/•         commiflioners  to  produce  founder  and  better  reafons  for 
his   treatment  of  the   queen,  he   did  not  advance  any 
thing  in  his  own  behalf.     He   even  allowed  the  cluir- 
ges  of  treafon  and  ufurpation  to  be  prefled  againft  him, 
without  preforming  to  anfwer.     This   furpnfing  beha- 
viour,  which  might  readily  have  been  conUrued  into  an 
ackiv)  vied   ment  of  his  guilt,  it  feeme,  proceeded  from 
fom    conferences  which  he  had  with  the  duke  ot  Nor- 
folk.    This   nobleman  was  a  zealous   partizan  for  the 
fuccefliou   of  Mary  t>   the    Englifh  crown.      He  was 
ftron'ly  pofl'erTed  with  t!i  •  opinion,   that  Us  miilrcfs, 
while  (he  led  to  gratify  her  animofity  andjea- 

loulies  again*!  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  fccrctlv  refolved, 
by  fi  -ina  a  (lain  upon  her,  to  exclude  her  altogether 
from  the  fucceffion,  and  to  involve  her  foil  in  her  dif- 
gvace.  He  wa*  eager  to  defeat  a  purpofe,  which  he 
conceived  to  Lr  not  only  uiijufl  in  itfeff,  but  highly 
Tunental  to  his  country.  it  was  in  his  power  to 
act  with  this  view  ;  and  he  obfcrred  with  pleafure,  that 
Maitland  ot  Lethingtom  was  favourable  to  Mary.  To 
this  ftatefman,  accordingly,  he  ventured  to  expvefs  his 
furprife,  that  the  regent  could  be  allured  to  think  of 
an  attempt  fo  blameable  as  that  of  criminating  his  fove- 
reign.      If  Mary  had  really  given   offence  by  mifcar- 
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riage  and  midakes,  it  yet  was  not  the  bunnefs  of  a  good  Scntlantf. 
fubjeet  induftrioufly  to  hold  her  out  to  fcorn.  Anxious  — «  ' 
and  repeated  conferences  were  held  by  them  ;  and  at 
length  it  was  formally  agreed,  that  the  regent  mould 
not  accufe  the  queen  of  Scot j ;  ?.nd  that  the  duke  in 
return  fhjuld  protect  him  in  the  favaur  of  Elizabeth, 
and  fecure  him  in  the  poffeirion  of  his  regency.  >^a 

But  while  the   regent  engaged  himfelf  in  this  in-  FTis  a. 
trigue  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  was  delirous  not-  *renie  "fi. 
withftanding   of  gratifying  the  refentments  of  Eliza-      !'^ef;j 
beth,  and  of  advancing  his  own  mterefts  by  undermi-c.lly_  ™ 
ning  lecretly  the  fame  and  reputation  of  his  (overeign. 
He  inllructed  Maitland,  George  Buchanan,  James  Mac- 
gill,  and  John  Wood,   to   ^o  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  SluTex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  to  com- 
municate to   them  as  private  perfons,  and  not   in  their 
character  or  commiflioners,   the  letters  to  Dothvvel,  and 
the  other  proofs  upon  which  he  affirmed  the   guilt  ot" 
the  queen  or  Scots.     It  was  his  defire  that  they  would 
examine  thefe  papers,  give  their  opinion  of  them  to  E- 
hzabeth,  and  inform  him  whether  (he  judged  them  fuf- 
ficient  evidences  of  Mary's  concern  in  the  murder  of  her 
hufband.     If  this  (liould  be  her  opinion,  lieteitihed  his 
own  readinefs,  and  that  of  his  affociates,  to  fv/eir  that 
the   papers   were   genuine,  and  of  the  hand-writing  of 
the  queen.      By  this  operation,   he  was  folicitous  to  cf- 
tablilh  his  vouchers  as  inconteftablc,  and  as  teftiinonies 
of  record.   The  commiflioners  examined  his  papers,  and 
heard  the  comments  of  Buchanan  and  his  other  affifl- 
ants ;  but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  bellowed  the  ful- 
ler! credit  upon  them.     They  defcribed  them,  however, 
to  Elizabeth  ;  pointed   out   the   places  of  them  which 
were   ftrcrugeft   againft    Mary  ;  and  allowed   that  their 
force  and  meaning  were  very  great,  if  their  genuincnefs 
could  be  demonitrated.     But  ot  their  genuineneis  they 
acknowledged   that   they  had    no  other  evidence    than 
(tout  affertions,   and  the   offer  of  oaths.      The  earl  of 
Suflcx.in  a  private  difpatch  to   fecretary  Cecil,   does 
more  than  infmuate*,  that  he  thought  Mary  would  be  •  Selertfun 
able  to  prove  the  letters  palpable  forgeries  ;  and  with0/    ,  " 
refpect  to  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  declares  in  plain  "e'y  V  '" ' 
terms,  that  from  all  he  could  learn,  Murray  and  his  fac-'b,)uk  4. 
tion  would,  upon  a  judicial  trial,   be  found  by   "  proofs 
hardly  to  be  denied,"  more  criminal  in  that  charge  than 
the  queen  herfelf.      Elizabeth  and  her  miinflers,  upon 
the  receipt  of  fuch  difpatehes,   did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  empower  them  to  adopt  a  method  of  proof  (o 
palpably  fufpicious,  and  in  which  (he  could  not  openly 
concur,  without  grofsly  violating  even  the  appearance 
of  probity.     The   regent  had  before  attempted  to  en- 
gage  !;•  1  in  a  direct  aflurance  of  the  validity  ot  his  pa- 
■.vlien  he  fubmitted  copies  of  them  to  her  infpec- 
tion  by  his  fecretary  Mi  Wood.     His  attempt  at  this 
juncture  was  of  a  iimilar  kind  ;  and  it  could  not  recom« 
mend  him  to  the  Englilh  commiflioners. 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  tranfafttons  which  took 
place  during  the  continuance  of  the  commrffioners  at 
York.      The  inventive  a  id  re.ii  tus  ol  Lething- 

t'ln  had  fnggefted  to  him  a  projeft,  which  he  commu- 
nicated in  conadence  to  the  bHhop  ot  Rofs.  It  recei- 
ved t'ne  warm  approbation  of  this  ecclefi  illic  ;  and  they 
determined  to  put  it  to  a  trial.  While  they  attended 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  diverfiou  of  hawking,  they 
infinuated  into  him  the  notion  of  his  allying  himfelf 
with  the  queen  of  Scots.  Her  beauty,  her  accompl. la- 
ments, 
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Scotland,  merts,  and  her  kingdom,  were  high  allurements  to  this 
■—"v nobleman  ;  and  as  he  was  the  greatefl  fubject  of  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  of  Europe,  he  feemed  not  to  be  un- 
worthy of  them.  The  prcpofal  was  very  flattering  to 
the  admiration  he  entertained  of  Mary,  to  his  ambition, 
and  to  his  patriotifm.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  he 
was  the  more  convinced  of  its  propriety.  His  acceis 
to  be  informed  of  the  practices  of  the  recent,  dellroyed 
in  him  the  operation  of  thefe  (landers  by  which  her  ene- 
mies were  fo  active  to  traduce  htr.  In  this  Itateof  his 
mind,  the  lady  Scroop,  h'.>  lifter,  who  refided  at  Bol- 
ton Caftle  with  Mary,  completely  confirmed  his  refolu- 
t  'on.  For  from  her  he  learned  the  orderly  carriage  and 
the  amiable  dt'fpofitions  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was 
now  inpatient  to  have  a  lit  leafon  to  make  her  formally 
tin-  offer  of  his  hand". 

Elizabeth  in  the  mean  time  was  thrown  into 
fion  by  the  refnfal  of  the  regent  to  accufe  the  queen 
To  give  a  poiitive  ar.fwer  to  his  doubts  and 
fcruples  was  not  confident  with  her  honour;  and  yet, 
without  this  condefcenlion,  fhe  was  affured  that  the 
Scottilh  deputies  would  not  exhibit  their  charge  or  cri- 
mination. Having  deceived  Mary  therefore  with  fair 
promilcs,  file  wa5  active  in  gaining  over  the  regent  to 
her  views  ;  which  having  done,  he  confented  at  laft  to 
prefer  his  accufation  againtt  Mary  before  the  commif- 
fioners,  who  now  met  at  Weltminlter  by  the  command 
„f  of  Elizabeth.  The  charge  was  exprefled  in  general  and 
n's  prefumptive  terms.  It  affirmed,  that  as  James  earl  of 
iccuiaiion.  Bothwel  was  the  chief  executor  of  the  mu'der  of  king 
Henry,  fu  the  queen  was  his  perfuader  and  counfel  in 
the  device  ;  that  fhe  was  a  mainlainer  and  fortifier  of 
this  unnatural  deed,  by  (topping  the  inquifition  into  it 
and  its  punifhment,  and  by  taking  in  marriage  the  prin- 
cipal regicide  ;  that  they  had  begun  to  exercile  a  cruel 
tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  and  had  formed  a  refo- 
lution  of  deftioying  the  innocent  prince,  and  of  tranf- 
ferring  the  crown  from  the  true  line  of  its  kir.gs  to  a 
bloody  murderer  and  a  godlefs  tyrant  ;  ar.d  that  the 
eftates  of  the  realm,  finding  htr  unworthy  to  reign,  had 
ordered  her  to  refign  the  crown,  her  fon  to  be  crowned, 
and  the  earl  o-  Murray  to  be  eftabliihed  in  the  regen- 
cy. Before  this  accufation  was  preferred,  the  earl  of 
I,enox  prefented  himfelf  before  the  Ennlifn  commif- 
fioners ;  made  a  lamentable  declaration  of  his  griefs, 
and  produced  to  them  the  letters  which  had  palled  be- 
tween him  and  Mar)-  concerning  the  murder,  with 
a  writing  which  contained  a  direct  affirmation  of  her 

73-      su;'t-  .  .    • 

Rcn.oi  -  1  he  deputies  of  Mary  were  aRonimed  at  this  accufa- 

drance-  of  tion,  being  a  violent  infringement  of  a  protellalion  which 
rkDufc"S  ^ey  'lac,•  *onT,erly  given  'n>  and  which  had  been  accept- 
ed, namely,  that  the  crown,  cilate,  perfon,  and  honour 
of  the  qutcn  of  Scots,  fhould  be  guarded  againfl  every 
affault  and  injury  ;  yet  in  all  thefe  particulars  (he  was 
touched  and  affected.  It  was  underftood  that  no  judi- 
cial proceedings  fliould  take  place  againft  htr  ;  yet  (lie 
was  actua'.iy  aiai^nedas  a  criminal,  and  htr  deputies 
were  called  upon  to  defend  her.  They  difcovered  not, 
however,  any  apprehenlion  of  the  validity  of  die  charge; 
and  while  they  fully  explained  the  motives  which  a;  -.  ..- 
atcd  the  earl  of  Munay  a'jd  his  faition  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  imputed  to  pa  fens  among  thur.felves 
the  guilt  of  the  king's  murder.  They  affirmed,  tl  at 
the  queen's  adveifaries  were  the  accomplices  o:  Both- 
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wel ;  that  they  had  fubferibed  a  bond  confpiring  the  Scotlani 
death  of  the  king ;  and  that  their  guilt  had  been  at-  *  ''• 
tefted  in  the  light  of  io,oco  fpe&ators  by  thofe  of 
their  confederates  who  had  already  been  executed. 
They  exclaimed  aaainft  the  enormous  ingratitude,  and 
the  unparalleled  audacity  of  men,  who  could  forget  fo 
completely  all  the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  their 
fovereign  ;  and  who,  not  fatiVtied  wilt  ufurping  her 
power,  could  even  charge  her  with  a  murder  which  they 
themfclves  had  committed.  They  repiefented  the  ftrong 
neceffity  which  had  arifen  for  the  (ulle'.l  vindication  of 
their  millrefs  ;  and  they  faid,  that  in  fo  weighty  an  ex- 
tremity, they  could  not  pofCbly  fuppofe  that  me  would 
be  reftrained  f  0  1  appearing  in  her  own  defence.  They 
had  her  inftru&ions,  if  her  honour  was  touched,  to  make 
this  requifil  I  till  it  was  granted,  they  infilled, 

that  all  proceedings  in  the  conference  mould  be  at  an 
end.  A  refufal  or  this  liberty,  in  the  lituation  to  which 
llie  was  driven,  would  be  an  infallible  proof  that  no 
good  wa,  intended  to  her.  It  was  their  wifh  to  deal 
with  lincerity  and  uprightnefs  ;  and  tliey  were  perfua- 
ded,  that  without  a  proper  freedom  of  defence,  their 
queen  would  nccefi'aiily  fall  a  victim  to  partiality  and 
injutlice.  They  therefore  earneftly  prefled  the  Eng. 
lifh  commiffioners,  that  (he  might  be  permitted  to  pre- 
fent  herfelf  before  Elizabeth,  the  nobles  of  England, 
and  the  ambafiadbra  of  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  ma- 
nifeft  to  the  world  the  injuries  fhe  had  fullered,  and  her 
innocence. 

After  having  made  thefe  fpirited  reprefeatations  to 
the  Engliih   commifiioners,   the   deputies  of  Mary  de- 
fired  to  have  accefs   to  the  queen  of   England.       i  hey  They  are 
were   admitted   accordingly  to   an  audience  ;  and  in  aadmit-ed  tn- 
formal  addrefs  or  petition   they  detailed  what  had  hap-an  ""dienco- 
pened,  infixed  that  the  liberty  ofperfonal  defence  fhould  W;liza" 
be  allowed  to  their  millrefs,  and  demanded  that  the  earl   '    ' 
of  Murray  and  his  affociates  fhould  be  taken  into  cuflo- 
dy,  till  they  fhould   anfwer  to  fuch   charges  as  fhould 
be  preferred  agair.ll  them.      She  ckfired  to  have  fome 
time  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  matters  of  fuch  high  im- 
portance ;  and  told  them,  that  they  miglit  (boa  expect 
to  hear  from  her. 

The  bilrx.p  of  Rofs,  and  the  other  deputies  of  Mary,  And  mate 
in  the  mean  time,  ilruck  with   the   perfidious  manage-  P™pof»ls  cu* 
ment  of  the  conference,  convinced  of  the  jealouf.es  and  jCommo" 
paffions  of  Elizabeth,  fciilible  that  htr  power  over  her  i<ica' 
commiffioners  was  unlimited,   and   anxious  for  the  de- 
liverance of  their  millrefs,  made  an  overture  for  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  earl  of  Leicetltr  and   Sir  William. 
Cecil.     'J  hey  propofed,  that  the  original  meaning  of 
the  conference  fhould  ftill  be  adhered  to,  notwithstand- 
ing the   accufation  which   had   been   piefcnted   by  the 
earl  of  Murray  ;  and  that  Elizabeth,  eiilregarding  it  as 
an  effort  of  fa&ion,  fhould  proceed  to  a  good  agreement 
between  Mary  and   her  fubjects.      For  this    feheme, 
which  is  fo  cxpreflive  of  their  fufpicions  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  her  commiffioners,  they  had  no  authority  from 
their  raidrefs.      They  acknowledged  accordingly,  that 
it  was   made   without  her   inftnictions,   and  intimated 
that  they  were  moved  to  it  by  their  anxiety  for  peace 
and  the  re-cftablithrr.ent  of  the  affairs  of   the  Scot, 
nation.      They  were   introduced  at  Hampton-court  to 
Elizabeth;    who   liftened    to   their  motion,    and    was 
aveiie  from  it.     They  then  repeated  the  defires  of  the 
petition  they  had  prtfeuted  to  her ;  but  fhe  did       - 
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think  it  right  that  the  queen  of  Scots  fholild  yet  have 
the  liberty  to  defend  herfelf  in  perfoo.  She  confeffed, 
indeed,  that  it  was  reafonable  that  Mary  mould  be  heard 
in  her  own  cattle  ;  but  (he  affirmed,  that  fine  was  at  a 
lofs  at  what  time  fhe  fhould  appear,  in  what  place,  and 
whom  flic  mould  addrefs  herfelf.  While  fhe  let 
fail,  however,  the  hope  that  Mary  might  obtain  the 
pcrmiffion  fo  repeatedly  and  fo  earneftly  requcfted,  fhe 
txpreffed  her  refolution  that  the  earl  of  Murray  mould 
firft  be  heard  in  fupport  of  his  charge,  and  that  (he 
fhould  attend  to  the  proofs  which  he  affirmed  himfelf 
in  readinefs  to  product.  After  this  bufincfs  fhouli  be 
tranfacted,fhe  told  the  deputies  of  Mary  that  fhe  would 
a  pin  ct-mfcr  with  them.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that 
they  objected  to  a  procedure  fo  ilrange  and  fo  im- 
proper. An  accufation,  faid  they,  is  given  ;  the  per- 
fon  accufed  is  anxious  to  defend  herfelf;  this  privilege 
k  denied  to  her  ;  and  yet  a  demand  is  to  be  made  tor 
the  vouchers  of  her, guilt.  What  is  this  but  an  open 
violation  of  juftice  >  It  did  not  become  them  to  diipute 
her  pleafure  in  her  own  dominions  :  but  they  would 
hot,  they  informed  her,  confent  to  a  meafure  which 
was  fo  alarming  to  the  intcrcfts  of  their  queen  ;  and 
if  it  was  adopted,  fhe  might  expect  that  a  proteit 
againft  its  validity  would  be  lodged  with  her  commif- 
fioners. 

The  Englilh  commiffioners  refumed  the  conference, 
and  were  about  to  demand  from  the  earl  of  Murray 
the  proofs  with  which  he  could  fupport  his  accufation. 
The  bilhop  of  Rul>  and  his  affociates  being  admitted 
to  them,  expreffed  themfelves  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
verfation  they  had  held  with  Elizabeth.  They  decla- 
red,  that  it  was  unnatural  and  prepofterous  in  their  lo- 
vercign  to  think  of  receiving  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  before  fhe  was  heard  in  her  own  de- 
fence i  and  they  protefted,  that  in  the  event  of  this 
proceeding,  the  negociation  fhould  be  diffolved,  and 
Elizabeth  be  difarmed  of  all  power  to  do  any^prejudice 
to  her  honour,  perfon,  crown,  and  eftate.  The  com- 
nu'ffioners  of  the  Engliffi  queen  were  affected  with  this 
protcftation,  and  felt  more  for  the  honour  of  their  mi- 
ftrefs  than  for  their  own.  They  refufed  to  receive  it, 
becaufe  there  were  engroffed  in  it  the  words  of  the  re- 
fufal which  Elizabeth  had  given  to  the  petition  for 
Mary.  They  did  not  choofe  to  authenticate  the  terms 
of  this  refufal  by  their  fubferiptions  ;  and  were  folioti  us 
to  fupprefs  fo  palpable  a  memorial  of  her  iniquity. 
They  alleged,  that  the  language  of  her  refufal  hud  not 
been  taken  down  with  accuracy  ;  and  they  preffed 
Mary's  deputies  to  prefent  a  fimpler  form  or  protcfta- 
tion. The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  colleagues  yielded 
not,  however,  immediately  to  their  infidioue  importuni- 
ty ;  but,  repeating  anew  their  proteftation  as  they  had 
at  firll  planned  it,  included  the  exprefs  words  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of  the  com- 
miffioners to  expunge  the  language  of  the  Englifh 
queen,  they  ftill  inlifted  upon  their  proteftation.  An 
interruption  was  thus  given  to  the  validity  of  any 
future  proceedings  which  might  affect  the  reputation 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  earls  of  Murray  and 
Morton,  with  their  friends,  were  very  much  disap- 
pointed. For  they  had  folaccd  themfelvcs  with  the 
hope  of  a  triumph  before  there  was  a  victory  ;  and 
thought  of  obtaining  a  decree  from  Elizabeth,  which, 
uliile  it  ftiould  pronounce  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be  an. 
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adulterefs  and  a  murderer,  would  exalt  them  into  the   Scot'aid 
flat  ion  and  character  ui  virtuous  men  and   honourable  — -v— — * 

fubjects.  73y 

Though  the  conference  ought  naturally  to  have  ter- Eliziherk 
minated  upon  thi;  proteftation  of  the  deputies  of  Marydemamta 

againft  the  injullice  of  Elizabeth,  yet  it  did  not  fatisfy  v°uch.trs  °r 
the  latter  princefs  that  the  accufation  only  had  been  i,;,}  tn  M\^ 
delivered  to  her  commiffioners:  (lie  was  ferioufiy  dif-ry'»  charge, 
pofed  to  operate  a  judicial  production  of  its  vouchers. 
The  charge  would  thus  have  a  more  regular  afpect, 
and  be  a  founder  foundation  Upon  which  to  build,  not 
only  the  infamy  of  tiie  Scottnh  queen,  but  her, own 
juitification  for  the  part  fhe  had  acted.  Her  commif- 
Goners  accordingly,  auer  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his 
Colleagues  had  retired,  difregaiding  their  proteftation, 
called  uoon  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  affociates  to 
make  their  appearance.  The  pretence,  however,  em- 
ployed for  drawing  Irom  him  his  papers  was  fufficient- 
ly  artful,  and  bears  the  marks  of  that  fyftematic  dupli- 
city which  fo  fhamefully  characterizes  all  the  transac- 
tions of  Elizabeth  at  this  period.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
the  lord  keeper  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray. He  faid,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  queen  of 
England,  it  was  a  matter  furprifwig  and  ftrange,  that  he 
mould  accufe  his  fovereign  of  a  crime  moft  horrible, 
odious  to  God  and  man,  againft  law  and  nature  ;  and 
which,  if  proved  to  be  true,  would  render  her  infamous 
in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  though  he  had 
fo  widely  forgot  his  duty,  yet  had  not  Elizabeth  re- 
nounced her  love  of  a  good  filter,  a  good  neighbour, 
and  a  good  friend  ;  and  it  was  her  will,  that  he  and  his 
company  fhould  produce  the  papers  by  which  they  ima- 
gined they  were  able  to  maintain  their  accufation. 
The  earl  of  Murray,  in  his  turn,  was  not  wanting  in 
diffimulation.  He  exprclfed  himfelf  to  be  very  forry 
for  the  high  difpleafure  he  had  given  to  Elizabeth  by 
his  charge  againft  Mary,  and  lor  the  obftinacy  of  the 
Scottifh  queen  and  her  deputies,  which  made  it  necef- 
fary  for  him  to  vindicate  himfelf  by  discovering  her 
dishonour.  Under  the  load  of  this  double  and  affected 
furrow,  he  made  an  actual  and  formal  exhibition  or  the 
vouchers  by  which  he  pretended  to  fix  and  eftabh'fh  her 
criminality.  A  particular  account  and  examination  of 
thefe  vouchers,  the  reader  will  tind  in  our  life  of  Mary, 
and  in  the  works  to  which  we  have  there  referred. 

To  enumerate  all  the  fhifts  to  which   Elizabeth  and 
the  adverfaries  of  Mary  were  pwt,  in  order  to  make  the 
flrange  evidence  that  was   produced  wear  fome  degree      _^j 
of  plaufibility,  would  far  exceed  our  bounds.      It  is  fuf-CnncuIi«n 
ficient  to  fay,  that  after  having  wearied  themfelves  with0'  Mary's 
prevaricatiem  and  talfehood  ;  after  having  preffed  Mary1      " 
to  abdicate  her  crown,  a  requifition  with  which  fhe  never 
would  comply  ;  and  after  having  finally  refufed  to  hear 
her   in   her  own.  defence;   Elizabeth,  on   the  10th   of    . 
January  1  569,  gave  leave  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
his  accomplices  to  depart  her  dominions;  telling  them, 
that  fince  they  came   into  England,   nothing  had  been 
objected  to   them   which   could   hurt  their  honour  as 
men,  or  affect  their  allegiance  as  fubjects.     At  the  fame 
time   fhe  told  them,   that   they  had  produced  no  infor- 
mation or  evidence  by  which   fhe  was  entitled  to  con- 
ceive any  bad  opinion  of  the  queen   of  Scot6.      It  was 
iherefote  her  pleafure  to  allow  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
to  continue   precifely  in   the  condition   in   which  they 
were  fituated  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference.  Three 

days 
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Scotland,  days  after  this,  they  formally  took  their  leave  of  the 
-  ■>■■  queen  of  England.  The  deputies  of  Mary  remonftra- 
ted,  protefted,  and  argued,  to  no  purpofe ;  the  Eng- 
Kfh  privy-council,  with  the  moft  provoking  indifference, 
told  them,  that  "  the  earl  of  Murray  had  promifed  to 
their  fovereign,  for  himfelf  and  his  company,  to  return 
t«  England  at  any  time  fhe  mould  call  upon  him.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  Scots  could  not,  for 
many  ftrong  reafons,  be  fuffered  to  take  her  departure 
out  of  England.  As  to  her  deputies,  they  would  move 
Elizabeth  to  allow  them  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  and 
they  believed  that  fhe  would  not  detain  them." 

Mary  was  exceedingly  difappointed  and  chagrined 
by  this  fim-ular  iflue  of  her  caufe.  Her  friends  during 
this  period  had  increafed,  ah d  the  cruel  and  injurious 
treatment  fhe  had  met  with  was  fo  flagrant,  that  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  his  faction  were  apprehenfive  of  a 
fudden  reverie  of  fortune.  The  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Huntley  protefted  againft  the  injullice  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, at  the  fame  time  that  they  openly  accufed 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  as  the 
affociates  of  Bothwel  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  This 
charge,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  they 
offend  to  prove  as  true  and  certain  by  the  law  of 
arms  ;  and  they  protefted,  that  if  their  adverfaries 
fhould  delay  to  anfwer  their  challenge,  they  fhould  be 
held  as  conreffing  themfelves  guilty  ef  the  murder.  E- 
h'zabeth,  however,  forefeeing  fomething  of  this  kind, 
had  difmiffed  Murray  and  his  adherents  with  precipi- 
tation, fo  that  there  could  now  be  no  lormal  produc- 
tion of  it  before  the  Englifh  commilfioners.  However, 
it  was  known  and  publifhed  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 
Murray  made  an  evalive  reply,  and  Lethington  made 
none  at  all. 
Mai y  com-  1  his,  however,  afforded  no  relief  to  the  unhappy 
inirted  to  queen  of  Scotland.  Her  inveterate  and  treacherous 
it  fei  con-  cllt.my  h^j  faeT  faft  and  endeavoured  by  even'  method 
nnemeiit.     .     ,    ;  ,       ,        ...        .r      i,         \. 

m  her  power  to   render  her   lite  miierable.     Mar)-,  on 

the  other  hand,  never  loft  either  her  fpirit  or  her  dig- 
nity. She  attempted  to  roufe  in  the  minds  of  her 
nobles  that  paflion  for  liberty  which  had  once  fo  much 
diitinguifhed  the  Scottifh  nation,  but  which  now  ieem- 
ed  to  be  exchanged  for  a  fervile  fubjeftion  to  the  queen 
of  England.  But  fome  dilpatches  which  prefled  thefe 
topics  being  intercepted,  Mary  was  removed  from  Bol- 
ton to  Tutbury  caftle,  where  (lie  was  mtrufled  to  the 
earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  committed  to  clulcr  confine- 
ment than  fhe  had  yet  experienced ;  while  Elizabeth 
difperled  manifefloes  all  over  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  complaining  of  reports  injurious  to  her  ho- 
nour, and  difclaiming  all  hoilile  intentions  towards  the 
.  ,  liberties  of  Scotland. 
Thi  regent  In  the  mean  time  Murray  returned  to  Scotland, 
Secures  where  he  took  every  method  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in 
his  ill-acquirtd  power.  Mary  had  commanded  the 
duke  of  Chatelherault  to  return  to  Scotland,  in  order 
to  raife  forces  for  her  behoof;  but  this  nobleman  had 
been  long  detained  in  England  by  the  artifices  of  Eli- 
zabeth, lo  that  Murray  had  ai  rived  there  before  him. 
The  duke,  however,  began  to  raife  forces,  and  mi^ht 
have  proved  a  troubleJome  antagonift,  had  not  Murray 
deceived  him  by  a  pretended  ncgociation,  and  got  him 
into  his  power-;  immediately  after  which  he  irrrprrfoned 
•him,  and  forced  molt  of  the  other  lords  who  were  on 
that  fide  to  fubmit. 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  t. 
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When  the  news  of  this  important  event  reached  the    Scothnd. 
queen  of  Scots,   fhe  inftructed   the   bifhop  of  Rofs  to  * 

repair  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  make  remonflrances  in  their  j^egee  a. 
behalf.  By  the  agency  of  this  ecclefiaftic,  whom  fhe  dons  in 
had  conftituted  her  ambafTador,  fhe  meant  to  conduct  England. 
her  tranfaft ions  with  the  queen  of  England  ;  and  from 
the  conclulion  of  the  conferences,  fhe  had  been  medita- 
ting a  proper  plan  upon  which  to  accomplifh  her  liberty 
and  reftoration.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs,  after  complain- 
ing loudly  of  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  regent, 
and  intimating  the  general  belief  which  prevailed  that 
he  was  fupported  by  the  Englifh  court,  preffed  the  pro- 
priety of  a  final  fettlement  of  the  affairs  of  his  miftrefs. 
With  this  view,  he  was  admitted  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
privy-counfellors  to  frequent  conferences  ;*  and  they 
even  defired  him  to  prefent  co  them  in  writing  the 
articles  which  he  was  commanded  to  propofe  as  the 
foundation  of  a  treaty.  He  (ailed  not  to  comply  with 
this  injunction  ;  and  it  was  the  import  of  his  fchedule 
of  agreement,  that  Mary  fhould  engage  never  to  moleft 
Elizabeth,  and  the  law;ul  heirs  of  her  body,  reflecting 
the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland,  if 
fhe  could  obtain  fufficient  fecurity  that  upon  their  de- 
mife  her  rights  would  be  refpected  ;  that  a  new  trea- 
ty of  alliance  and  friendfhip  fhould  be  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  queens,  by  the  advice  of  the  eftates 
of  both  kingdoms ;  that  this  league  fhould  be  rati- 
fied by  their  oaths  and  feals,  and  confirmed  by  par- 
liamentary acts  ;  and,  if  any  farther  afi'urance  fhould  be 
deemed  necefTary  on  the  part  of  Mary,  that  fhe  would 
procure  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  be  the  gua- 
rantees of  her  punctuality  and  concord  ;  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  pleafure  of  Elizabeth,  fhe  wouH  extend 
her  clemency  to  all  her  fubjects  who  had  offended  her, 
under  the  provilion  that  they  would  fubmit  to  her  fo- 
vereignty,  deliver  up  the  prince  her  fon,  reftore  her 
caftles,  give  back  her  jewels,  and  furrender  to  her 
friends  and  fervants  the  eftates  and  poffefTions  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  ;  that  the  murder  of  the  king 
fhould  be  punifhed  againft  all  the  actors  in  it  without 
delay,  and  accoiding  to  the  laws  ;  that,  to  prevent  Both- 
wel  from  returning  to  Scotland,  and  to  pleafe  thole 
who  imagined  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  excite  fer- 
ments  and  trouble,  fhe  would  be  bound  to  inftitute  a 
procefs  of  divorce  againft  him  ;  and  that  thefe  articles 
being  adiuftcd,  the  queen  of  England  fhould  allow  her 
to  proceed  to  Scotbnd,  under  a  fafe  and  honourable 
convoy,  to  be  re-eftablifhed  by  the  three  eftates  in  her 
realm  and  government,  and  to  be  gratified  with  the  dif- 
folutioii  of  all  the  acts  and  flatutes  i\  hich  had  been  paffed 
to  hei  prejudice.  743 

Thefe  heads  of  alliance  were  received  with  a  refpect  Advances 
and  cordiality  which  were  not  ufually  paid  to  the  tranf-are" 
actions  of  Mary  in    the   court  o{  Elizabeth;  and   the:  aed  mar. 
bifhop  of  Rofs  was  elated  with   expectation.      Their  riagc  nf 
jtlftice,  however,  was  not    the  fole,  or  even  the  chief,  Ma  v  with 
caufe  of  this  attention  and  complaifance.      A  combina-'^e  ;u ,!jie 
tlon  of  the  Englifh  nobles  had  taken  place  againft  Ce- 
cil, whofe  power  and  credit  weie  objects  of  indignation 
and  jealoufy  ;  aud  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  active 
and  fuccelstul  in  promoting  the  fcheme  of  his  marriage 
with  the  queen   of  Scots.      Taking  advantage   of  the 
condition  of  parties.,  he  had  practifed  with  the  princioal 
nobility  to  encourage   his   pretentions   to   Marv  ;   and 
he   fecrctly   communicated    to   than    the    profiles    of 
K  fupport 
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^co'IinJ.  fupport  he  had  received  from  the  earl  of  Murray.  By 
"""- "v~~ ~  the  advice  and  influence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
he  engaged  in  his  behalf  the  earl  of  Leicefter  ;  and 
this  nobleman  imparted  the  matter  to  tlie  earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Arundel.  The  duke  himfelf  was  able  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  Bedford, 
Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  Northampton,  Northum- 
berland, Weftmordand,  and  Suffex.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  eagerly  prtfling  Mary  herfelf  with  his  fuit 
and  importunities  ;  and  had  mutually  exchanged  the 
tokens  of  a  conltant  and  fineere  love.  It  was  in  this 
forward  ftate  of  the  match,  that  the  bifhop  of  Rols 
drew  up  the  fchedule  of  articles  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  rival  queens. 

At  the  defire  of  Elizabeth,  her  privy-council  con- 
ferred with  the  bifhop  upon  thefe  articles  at  different 
times  ;  and  they  expreffed  themfelves  to  be  highly  pleafed 
with  their  general  import  and  meaning.  Little  doubt 
was  entertained  of  their  fuccefs  ;  and  the  earl  of  Lei- 
i-tller,  in  order  to  complete  the  bufinefs,  and  to  ferve 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  undertook  to  give  them  a  more 
ipecial  force,  and  to  improve  them  by  the  introduction 
of  a  ftipulation  about  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  According  to  his  fcheme  of  argeement,  it  was 
required  of  Mary,  that  (lie  mould  be  a  party  to  no  at- 
tempt againft  the  rights  and  titles  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, Or  her  heirs  ;  that  {he  fhould  content  to  a  per- 
petual league,  offenlive  and  defeniive,  between  the  two 
kingdoms;  that  Ihe  Ihould  finally  eftablifh  the  Pro- 
tectant religion  in  Scotland  ;  that  lhe  ihould  admit  to 
her  favour  thofe  of  her  fubjedts  who  had  appeared 
againit  her  ;  that  if  (he  had  made  any  aflignment  of 
her  kingdom  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  the  expectation 
of  a  marriage  to  be  contracted  between  them,  it  Ihould 
be  diffolved  ;  and  that  inftead  of  looking  to  a  foreign 
prince,  whole  alliance  would  be  dangerous,  net  only  to 
the  religion  but  to  the  liberty  of  the  two  realms,  (he 
would  agree  to  marry  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  iirit 
peer  of  England.  Thefe  articles  being  communicated 
to  the  biih«p  of  Rofs,  he  was  defired  to  tranfmit  them 
to  Mary  ;  but,  as  they  touched  upon  fome  points  con- 
cerning which  he  had  no  inftru&ions,  he  declined  this 
office,  and  recommended  the  propriety  of  their  employ- 
ing a  fpeeial  meffenger  of  their  own  in  a  commiffion 
ot  fuch  high  importance.  1  hey  accordingly  appoint- 
ed Mr  Candi'th  to  go  with  them  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and,  in  a  formal  difpatch,  they  extolled  the  merits  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  aiTurcd  her  of  the  general  favour 
and  fupport  of  the  Engliih  nobility,  if  (he  (hould  ap- 
prove of  his  love :  and  intimated  their  belief  that 
Elizabeth  would  not  be  averfe  from  a  marriage  which 
gave  the  certain  promife  of  tranquillity  and  happinefs 
to  the  two  kingdoms.  This  difpatch  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Leicefter  ;  and  it  was  fubferibed  by  this 
nobleman,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and 
the  lord  Lumley. 

Mary,  in  the  folitiide  of  her  prifon,  received  this 
Krcc»io  the  application  with  plcafure.  By  the  lord  Boyd  fhe  re- 
treity  pro-  turnec<  a  Yerv  favourable  anfwer  to  it  ;  but  took  the  li- 
berty to  admer.ifh  them  of  the  neceffity  of  their  fecu- 
ring  the  good-will  of  Elizabeth,  left  her  diflike  of  the 
treaty  of  the  marriage  fhould  excite  new  difaiters  and 
misfortunes,  and  involve  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  incon- 
veniency  and  danger.  This  advice,  the  fuggeition  of 
ber  delicecy  and,  prudence,  [did  r.ct  draw  fujficiently 
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their  attention.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  now  impa-  ScotUr  J. 
tient  to  conclude  this  great  tranfaction,  in  which  he  ——v  ■  <*, 
had  engaged  himfelf;  and  admitted  into  his  councils 
many  nobles  whom  he  had  liitherto  neglected  to  court, 
and  many  gentlemen  who  were  confiderable  from  their 
diftinction  and  fortunes.  The  countenance  and  content 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  thought  nccef- 
fary  to  the  meafures  in  agitation,  and  were  iolicited  and 
obtained.  In  the  univeriality  of  the  applauie  with 
which  they  were  honoured,  it  was  fuppoled  that  Eli- 
zabeth would  be  allured  into  a  cordial  acknowledgment 
of  their  propriety,  or  be  compelled  to  afford  them  a  re- 
luctant approbation  ;  and  fo  ardent  a  belief  prevailed  of 
their  fortunate  termination,  that  the  marriage-contract 
was  actually  ir.tiuited  to  the  keeping  of  M.  Fenelonthe 
French  ambaffador. 

The  activity  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  Eng- 
liih nobles  did  not  fo  much  engrols  his  attention  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  regent.  He  kept  up  with  him  a 
clofe  correfpoudence  in  confequence  of  the  concert  into 
which  they  had  entered,  and  received  the  molt  ample 
affuranccs  of  his  fidelity  and  fervice.  The  moil  fan. 
guine  and  feducing  hopes  elated  him.  The  regent, 
while  he  ftipulated  tor  terms  of  favour  and  fecurity  to 
himfelf  and  his  faction,  appeared  to  be  full  of  the  mar- 
riage, as  a  meafure  from  which  the  greateft.  advantages 
would  arife  to  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  two  queens, 
and  to  the  true  religion.  The  match,  in  the  mean- 
while, was  anxioufly  concealed  from  Elizabeth  ;  but 
(he  was  zealouily  prefled  to  conclude  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Mary,  on  the  foundation  of  the  fchedule  ot 
agreement  prefented  by  the  bifhop  of  Rols.  Alter 
having  had  many  conferences  with  her  privy-council, 
fhe  feemed  inclined  to  treat  definitively  for  the  rello- 
ration  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  actually  agreed  to 
open  the  tranfaction  to  the  regent.  The  lord  Boyd 
was  fent  into  Scotland  upon  this  bufinefs  ;  and  while 
he  carried  her  letters,  he  was  intrulted  with  difpatches 
from  Mary,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton.  746 

As  the  regent  was  returning  from  his  northern  ex-  The  1""~- 
pedition,  he  was  faluted  at   Elgin   by  the  lord  Boyd,''''1;'1':  "* 
who  immediately   laid  before  him    the    difpatches  and 
inllructions  with   which   he   had   been  charged.      The 
queen  of  England,   in   her  letters,  made  three  propor- 
tions in  behalf  of  Mary,  and    intimated  a  defire  that 
one  of  them  fhould  be  accepted.      The  queen  of  Scots, 
ftie  faid,    might  L.be  teftored  fully   and  abfolutcly  to 
her  roval  eftate :  fhe  might  be  affociated  in  the  govern- 
ment with  her  foil,  have  the  title  of  queen,  and,  till  the 
prince  ftiould  attain  the   age  of  1 7  years,   the  admini- 
itration  might  continue  in  the  regent  ;  or  fhe  might  be 
permitted   to   return   to   Scotland  in  a  private  ftation, 
and  have  an   honourable   appointment  to  maintain  her      _.? 
in  a   fafe  and   happy  obfeurity.     The  difpatches  from  The  re- 
Mary  to  the  regent  delired,  that  judges   might   imme-<iut:'t'i  °- 
diately  be  allowed  to  inquire   into  the  legality  or   her'"''"'*'- 
marriage  with  Bothwel  :  arid  that,  if  it  was  found  to 
have  been  concluded  in  oppoiition  to  the  laws,  it  (ho  ..I 
be  declared   void,  and  that  the  liberty  be   granted   to 
her  of  entering  anew  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.      .^ 
The  duke  of  Norfilk  expreffed  to  the  regent  the  gra-In  , 
titude   he  felt   for   his   friendlhip  ;    promifed  him   thenil,c" "' 
command   of  the  fulleft   exertions  of   his   confequence 
and  power;  intre3ttd  him  to  proceed  expcdiupufly  in 
j  promoting 
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4-  promoting;  th:  bulinefs  of  the  marriage,  and  referred 
<-'  t  "  him  to  the  inltru&ions  of  lord  Boyd  for  a  fatisfaCtory 
anfwer  to  any  doubts  which  might  give  him  difgufl  or 
uneafinefs.  By  the  letters  of  Throgmorton,  the  regent 
was  advertifed  that  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  a  certain  and  decided 
point  ;  and  he  wns  counselled  to  concur  heartily  and 
expeditioufly  in  this  tranfacUon,  that  his  cor.fent  might 
not  feem  to  have  been  extorted.  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton  was  recommended  to  him  by  this  ftatefman,  as 
the  perfon  whom  he  mould  ehoofe  to  reprefent  him  in 
the  Englifh  court,  as  he  could  negociate  beft  the  terms 
and  mode  of  his  fecurity  and  of  that  of  his  party.  In 
fine,  Throgmorton  intreated  him  not  to  be  troubled 
with  any  precife  fcruple3  or  objeft:ons,  lor  that  his 
overthrow,  if  he  refilled,  would  be  inevitable;  and,  in 
the  view  of  his  fervices  and  cordiality,  he  alTured  him, 
that  no  man's  friendfhip  would  be  accepted  with  great- 
er affettion,  and  no  man's  eftimation  be  higher  or 
more  fortunate.  The  zeal  of  Throgmorton  induced 
him  alfo,  upon  this  occalion,  to  addrels  to  Maitland  a 
difpatch,  in  which  he  was  infinitely  importunate  to  ha- 
ften  his  expedition  to  England,  in  the  character  to 
which  he  recommended  him.  He  complimented  him 
as  the  fitted  perfon  to  open  the  match  to  the  Englifh 
queen,  on  the  part  of  the  regent  and  the  Scottifh  no- 
bility ;  and  he  reprefentcd  the  fuccefs  of  the  lcheme  to 
be  infallible,  as  Elizabeth  would  never  be  lo  unwife  as 
to  put  her  own  fafety,  the  peace  of  her  kingdom,  and 
the  prefervation  of  her  people,  in  competition  with  the 
partial  devices  that  might  proceed  from  the  vanity  and 
the  pafiions  of  any  perfon  whatfoevcr.  He  enumera- 
ted the  names  of  the  Englifh  nobility  who  had  confe- 
derated to  promote  the  marriage.  He  enlarged  upon, 
it  as  an  expedient  full'of  wifdom,  and  as  advantageous 
in  the  toighefl  degree  to  religion  and  the  ftate.  He 
pointed  out  the  lailing  and  infeparable  connection  of 
England  and  Scotland,  as  its  happy  and  undoubted 
confequence.  For,  if  James  VI.  fhuuld  die,  the  fecptres 
of  the  two  kingdoms  might  devolve  to  an  Englifh  prince; 
and  if  he  fhould  attain  to  manhood,  he  might  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  unite,  in  his  per- 
745  fon,  the  two  crowns, 
pelibera-  Thefe  weighty  difpatches  employed  fully  the  thoughts 
tionof  the  0f  the  regent.  The  calls  of  juilice  and  humanity  were 
the  relWa-  'ou<^  in  the  behalf  of  Mary  ^  his  engagements  to  Nor- 
ton, &c.  of  folk  were  precife  and  definitive  ;  and  the  commiflion  of 
the  <jacen.  Elizabeth  afforded  him  the  command  of  the  molt  im- 
portant fervices.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relto- 
ration  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage,  would  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  his  greatnefs ;  and,  amidtl  all  the  imputa- 
tions which  could  be  made  for  his  protection,  the  enor- 
mity of  his  guilt  was  ftill  haunting  him  with  lufpicions 
and  terror.  His  ambition  and  his  felfilh  fcntibilities 
were  an  overmatch  for  his  virtue.  He  pra&ited  with 
his  partisans  to  throw  obltacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea- 
ty and  the  marriage  ;  and,  on  the  pretence  of  delibera- 
ting concerning  the  reltoration  of  Man-,  and  on  her 
divorce  from  Bothwel,  a  convention  of  the  ellates  was 
lummoned  by  him  to  affemble  at  Perth.  To  this  af- 
fembly  the  letters  of  Elizabeth  were  recited  ;  and  her 
propofitions  were  confidered  in  their  order.  The  full  re- 
lloration  of  Mary  to  her  dignity  was  accounted  iniuri- 
ous  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  her  aiTociation 
with  her  fon  in  the  government  was  judged  improper 


and  dangerous  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  her  deliverance 
from  pnion,  and  her  reduction  to  a  private  ftatiwi, 
Were  reafouable  expedients.  No  definitive  decree,  how- 
ever, was  pronounced.  The  letters  of  Mary  were  then 
communicated  to  this  council,  and  gave  rife  to  vehe- 
ment debates.  She  had  written  and  fubfciibed  them 
in  her  character  of  queen  of  Scotland.  1  his  carriage 
was  termed  infolent  and  imperious  by  the  friends  of  the 
regent.  They  alfo  held  it  unlafe  to  examine  her  re- 
quells,  till  they  fhould  be  communicated  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and  they  infinuatcd,  that  fome  inclement  and  partial 
device  was  concealed  under  the  purpofe  of  her  divorce 
from  the  earl  of  Bothwel.  The  favourers  of  Mary 
endeavoured  to  apologize  for  the  form  of  the  letters, 
by  throwing  the  blame  upon  her  fecretaries  ;  and  en- 
gaged, that  while  the  commiffaries,  or  judges,  were 
proceeding  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  divorce,  new  dif- 
patches in  the  proper  method  fhould  be  applied  for  and 
procured.  They  were  heard  with  evident  fymptoms 
of  difpleafure  ;  and  exclaimed,  "  that  it  was  wonder- 
ful to  them,  that  thofe  very  perfons  who  lately  had 
been  fo  violent  for  the  feparation  of  the  queen  and 
Bothwel  fhould  now  be  fo  avcrfe  from  it."  The 
partifans  of  the  regent  replied,  "  that  if  the  queen  was 
fo  eagerly  folicitous  to  procure  the  divorce,  fhe  might 
apply  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  execute  Bothwel 
as  the  murderer  of  her  hufband ;  and  that  then  fhe 
might  marry  the  perlon  who  was  molt  agreeable  to 
her.''  The  paffions  ot  the  two  factions  were  infla- 
med to  a  molt  indecent  extremity,  and  the  convention 
broke  up  with  ftrong  and  unequivocal  marks  of  holtili- 
ty  and  anger. 

Notwithstanding  the  caution  with  which  Mary  and 
Norfolk  carried  on  their  intrigues,  intimations  of  them 
had  come  to  Elizabeth.  Norfolk  himfelf,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  had  ventured  to  difclole 
his  fecret  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  affected  to  be 
iriendly  to  him.  The  regent,  in  anfwer  to  her  letters, 
tranfmitted  to  her  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
at  Perth.  The  application  of  Man-  for  a  divorce  was 
a  key  to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
She  commanded  Sir  William  Cecil  to  apply  himfelf 
to  difcover  the  confpiracy.  Th's  llatefman  betrayed 
the  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  entrulled  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  while  the  duke  was  attending  her  at  Farn- 
ham,  difcovering  a  mixture  of  pleafantry  and  paffion, 
admonilhed  him  to  be  careful  on  what  pillow  he  repo- 
fed  his  head.  The  earl  of  Leiceiler,  alarmed  by  his 
fears,  revealed  to  her  at  Titchfield  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends.  Her 
fury  was  ungovernable  ;  and  at  different  time;  fhe  load- 
ed Norfolk  with  the  fevered  reproaches  and  contume- 
ly, for  prefuming  to  think  of  a  marriage  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  without  the  fanftion  of  her  concurrence, 
Infulted  with  her  difcourfe  and  her  looks,  abandoned 
by  Leiceiler,  and  avoided  by  other  nobles  in  whom 
he  had  confided,  he  felt  his  courage  to  iovlske  him. 
lie  left  the  court  at  Southampton  without  taking  his 
leave,  and  went  to  London  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
New  intimations  of  her  difpleafure  were  announced  to 
him,  and  he  retired  to  his  feat  at  Kinoinghall  in  Nor- 
folk. His  friends  prefled  him  to  take  the  title. 
commit  his  fafety  to  the  fword ;  but  having  no  incli- 
nation to  involve  his  country  in  the  nriletiee  of  war,  he 
rejected  their  advice  ;  and  addrefiing  an  apologv  to  E- 
K  2  hz.abeth, 
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lizabeth,  protefted  that  he  never  meant  ts  depart  from 
the  fidelity  which  he  owed  to  her  ;  and  that  it  was  his 
fixed  refolution  to  have  applied  for  her  confent  to  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  return,  flic  or- 
dered him  to  repair  to  her  court  at  Windfor  ;  and,  as 
he  appeared  to  be  hreColute,  a  roeffenger  was  difpatch- 
ed  to  take  him  into  cuftody.     He  was  firft  confined  to 
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the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weflmoreland.  Mo-  Scotland, 
tives  of  religion  were  the  chief  foundation  of  this  con.  — v— •* 
fpiracy  ;  and  the  more  aealons  Catholics  over  England 
were  concerned  in  it.  Mary,  however,  by  the  advice 
of  the  duke  or  Norfolk,  wfao  was  afraid  of  her  match- 
ing with  a  loreign  prince,  did  not  enter  into  it  with 
cordiality.      Tt   advanced   notwithstanding  ;  and  the  a- 
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the  hou!e  of  Paul  Wentworth,  at  Burnham,  in  the  gents  of  the  pope  were  lnvifh  of  exhortations  and  do- 
neighbourhood  of  Windfor,  and  then  committed  to  the  native*.  The  duke  of  AIvt,  by  the  order  of  his  ma- 
Tower.  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  A rundel,  the  lord  rfftcr  the  king  of  Spain,  encouraged  the  confpirators 
I.umley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the  bifhop  of  with  the  offer  of  20,000  men  from  the  Netherland  ; 
Rofs,  were  alfo  apprehended  and  confined.  and,  under  the  pretence  of  adj lilting  commercial  dif- 
Elizabeth,  aniiJll  the  ferment  of  her  inquietudes,  putes,  he  fent  into  England  Chiapini  Vitelli  marquis 
forgot  not  to  gratify  her  revenge  by  infulting  the  queen  of  Celona,  an  officer  of  ability,  that  he  might  beat 
of  Scots.  The  name  of  Mary  was  fufficicnt  to  eon-  hand,  and  prepare  to  take  the  command  of  them. — 
vulle  her  with  anger.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  The  report  of  an  inlunedtion  was  univerfal.  Eliza- 
affected  to  have  pretenfions  to  the  crown  ot  England  beth  kept  an  army  of  15,000  men  near  her  perfon. 
that  were  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  Scottifh  princefs,  The  queen  of  Scots  was  removed  to  Coventry,  a  place 
was  joined  with  the  earl  o!  Shrewsbury  in  the  office  of  of  great  ftren.jth  ;  and  if  a  fuperior  and  commanding 
guarding  her.  His  inllruifiions  were  rigorous,  and  he  force  mould  appear  before  it,  her  ferocious  keeper,  it 
was  difpofed  to  exceed  them.  The  earl  of  Shrewf-  is  faid,  had  orders  to  affaffmate  her.  Repeated  com- 
bury  confide  red  it  as  an  indignity  to  have  an  affociate  mands  were  fent  to  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  his  charge,  wdio  had  an  Weflmoreland,  to  repair  to  court.  But  the  imprifon- 
intereit  in  her  death,  and  who  was  remarkable  for  a  ment  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends  had  (truck 
natural  ferocity  of  dilpofition.  Mary  exclaimed  againft  a  panic  into  them.  They  conceived  that  their  confpi- 
the  indelicacy  and  rudenefs  of  Elizabeth,  and  proteft-  racy  was  difcovered  ;  and  putting  themftlves  at  tl>e 
ed  that  all  her  intentions  were  commendable  and  inno-  head  of  their  followers,  they  iffued  their  manifeito. 
cent.  Huntingdon  took  a  delight  in  her  fufferings.  The  reftoration  of  Popery,  the  eltablifhment  of  the 
He  ranfacked  her  coffers  with  a  view  of  making  dif-  titles  of  Mary  to  the  Englifh  crown,  and  the  reforma- 
coveries;  but  her  prudence  had  induced  her  to  deftroy  tion  of  abufes  in  the  commonwealth,  were  the  avowed 
all  the  evidences  of  her  tranfactions  with  the  duke  of  objects  of  their  enterprife.  But  they  had  embarked 
Norfolk  ;  and  the  officious  afliduity  of  this  jailor  was  in  a  butinefs  for  which  they  were  altogether  unequal, 
only  rewarded  with  two  cyphers  which  he  could  not  Their  efforts  were  feeble  and  defultory.  The  duke  of 
comprehend.  The  domefties  whom  ihe  favoured  were  Alva  forgot  his  promifes.  Wherever  the  peace  was 
fufpected  and  dilmiifed.  Her  train  of  attendants  was  dilturbed  by  infurgents,  there  were  troops  to  oppofc 
diminifhed.      An    unrelenting  watch  was   kept    upon  them.     The  vigilance  of  Elizabeth  dileoncerted  with 


her.  No  couriers  were  allowed  to  carry  her  dif- 
patches.  No  meffengers  were  admitted  to  her  pre- 
fence  ;  and  all  the  letters  from  her  friends  were  ordeied 
to  be  intcrce;  ted,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  the  queen  ot 
England. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Perth  were  af- 
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eafe  the  operations  of  men  whom  no  refources  or  po» 
pularity  could  have  conducted  to  greatuefs,  and  who 
could  neither  conquer  nor  die.  The  earl  ot  Weilmore- 
land,  after  concealing  himfelf  tor  fome  time  in  Scot- 
land, effected  an  efcape  into  Flanders,  where  he  paffed 
a  miferable  and  ufelefs  exillence  ;  and  the  earl  ot  Nor- 
flitting  to  Elizabeth,  to  Mary,  and  to  the  duke  of  thumberland  being  taken  by  the  regent,  was  imprifoned 
Norfolk.      In  the  former  they  created  fufpicions  of  the     in  the  callle  of  Lochleven. 

regent  ;  and  they  were  a   certain  annunciation  to  the  As  the  fury  of  Elizabeth  abated,  her  rcfentment  to  Elizabeth 

latter,  that  he  was  refolved  to  fupport  himfelf  in  the     the  duke  of  Norfolk  loll  its  power;  and  fhe  f  ailed  not  hherare* 
government  of  Scotland.   Uncertain  rumours  had  reach-     to  diftinguifh  between  the  intrigues  ©£  aa  honourable "°5v>. 
ed  Elizabeth  of  the  interviews  he  had  held  with  Nor-     ambition,  aad  the  practices  of  an  obllinate  fuperllition.  j- ■     .* 
folk    in  the  bufmefs  of  the  marriage.       Her    furprife     It  was  the  refult  ot"  the  examination  of  this  nobleman, 
and  indignation  were  infinite.    Mr  Wood,  who  brought     and  of  the  confeflions  of  the  other  prifouers,  that  Le- 
from  the   regent  his  aufwer  to  her  letter,  was  treated     thingion  had  fchemed  the  bufmefs  ot  the  marriage,  and 
with  difrefpeft.    Secretary  Cecil  difpatched  inttruftions     that   the  earl  of  Murray  had  encouraged  it  ;   that  her 
to  the  lord   Hunfdon,    the   governor  of  Berwick,    to     confent  was   underltood   to  be  neceffary  to  its  comple- 
tion ;   and  that  Mary  heifelf  had  warmly  recommended 
the  expedient   of   conlulting   her  pleaiure.      Upon   re- 
ceiving proper  admonitions,  the  carls  of  Pembroke,  A- 
rundel,    the   lord  Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton^ 


watch  his  operations  with  a  jealous  eye.  Elizabeth, 
by  a  ipecial  envoy,  required  from  him  an  explanation 
of  his  ambiguous  carriage.  The  regent,  true  to  his 
interefts,  apologized  to  her  for   his  connections  with 


the  duke    of  Norfolk,  by  laying  open  the  defign  of     and   the   bifhop  of   Rois,  were   releafed  from  confine* 


that  nobleman  to  cut  him  off,  in  his  way  to  Scotland, 
by  a  full  communication  of  whatever  had  paffed  be- 
tween them  in  relation  to  Mary,  and  by  offers  of  an 
unlimited  fubmiffion  and  obedience. 

While  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  carrying  on  his  in- 
trigues with  Mary,  the  fcheme  of  an  infurredtion  for 


ment  ;  and,  atter  a  more  tedious  imprifonment,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  himfelf  was  admitted  to  his  liberty. 
This  favour,  however,  was  not  extended  to  him  till  he 
had  not  only  fubmiflively  acknowledged  his  preemp- 
tion in  the  bufmefs  of  the  marriage  ;  but  had  fully  re- 
vealed whatever  had  paffed  between  Mary  and  him,  and 


her  deliverance  was  advancing  under  the  direftipn  of    folemnly  engaged  himfelf  never  more  to  think  of  this  al- 
liance, 
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otland.  liance,  and  never  more  to  take  any  concern  whatfocver 
■  '«""     in  her  affairs. 

V.s   ,         The  regent,  in   the  meanwhile,  was  very  anxious  to 
Lethirc-  recover  the   good   opinion  of  Elizabeth.      Her   trcat- 
accufeJ  ment  of  Mr  Wood,  and  her  difcovcry  ot  his  practices, 
Darn-      had  excited  his  apprchenfions.      He  therefore  alfembled 
mur*   at  Stirling  a  convention  of  the  eflates  ;  and  taking  her 
letters  a  fecond  time  into  consideration,  returned  her  a 
reply  to  them  by  Robert  Pitcairn   abbot  of  Dunferm- 
line,  in  a  Ityle  fuited  to  her  temper  and  jealoufies,  and 
from  which  (he  could  decilively  infer,  that   no  favour 
of  any  kind  would   be  Ihown   to  the  queen  of   Scots. 
But  this  bafe  condefeenfron,  though  affilted  by  his  trea- 
chery to   the   duke  of  Norfolk,  not  being  fufRcient,  in 
his   opinion,    to  draw  completely  to  him  the  cordiality 
of  the   queen  of  England,  he  was  preparing  to  gratify 
her  with  another  facritice.     The  partiality  of  Maitland 
to  Mary,  and  his  intrigues  with  Norfolk  and  the  Eng- 
lilh   malcontents,   had   rendered  him   uncommonly  ob- 
noxious to  Elizabeth  and  her  miniftry.--  The  late  com- 
motions had  been  chiefly  afenbed   to  his   arts  ;  and  it 
was   natural   to  dread  new  calamities  and  tumults  from 
the  fruitful  fpring  of  his  invention.      Under  the  pre- 
tence of  employing  his  fervice  in   difpatches  to  Eng- 
land, the  regent  invited  him  to  Stirling.      He  was  then 
with  the  earl  of  Athol  at  Perth  ;   and   fufpecting  fomc 
improper  device,  he  obeyed  the  fummons  with  reluc- 
tance.    When  he  took  his  place  in  the  privy-council, 
Captain  Crawford,  the  minion  of  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
who    had  diftinguilhed  himfelf   in  the  trial  of  Mary, 
accufed  him,  in  direct  terms,  of  being  a  party  in  the 
murder  of  the  late  king.      The  regent   affected   aito- 
nilhment,  but  permitted  him  to  be  taken  into  cuftody. 
He  was  foon  after  fent  to  Edinburgh  under  a  guard, 
and  admoniihed  to   prepare  for  his  trial.      Upon  frmi- 
lar   charges,   the  lord   Seton    and    Sir  James   Balfour 
750         were  feized  upon  and  imptiloned. 

ted  by"  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  the  governor  of  the  caftle  of 
rhs'dy  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Maitland,  af- 
ange.  ter  having  remonitrated  in  vain  with  the  regent  on 
the  violence  of  his  conduct,  employed  addrefs  and  it ra- 
tagtm  in  the  fervice  of  his  friend.  Under  the  cover 
of  night,  he  went  with  a  guard  of  foldiers  to  the  lodge- 
ing  where  Maitland  was  confined;  and  (flowing  a -for- 
ged warrant  for  taking  his  perfon  into  keeping,  got 
puflclTum  of  him.  Kirkaldy  had  now  in  his  caflle 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  Herrits,  and  Mait- 
land. The  regent  fent  for  him  to  a  conference  ;  but 
he  refufed  to  obey  his  mefTage.  He  put  himfelf  and 
his  fortrels  under  the  direction  of  his  pn loners.  The 
regent,  condefeending  to  pay  him  a  vifrt,  was  more 
lavifli  than  ufual  of  his  promifes  and  kindnefs.  His 
arts,  however,  only  excited  the  diidain  of  this  gene-  - 
rous  foldicr.  Since  he  could  not  lead  out  Maitland  to 
the  block,  he  inflituted  a  prccefs  of  trealon  againfl 
him,  in  order  to  foifeit  his  eltates.  Kirkaldy,  by  the 
mouth  of  a  trumpeter,  defiled  him  to  commence  limi- 
lar  actions  againlt  the  earl  of  Moiton  and  Mr  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  as  it  was  notorious  that  they  were  par- 
tits  to  the  king's  murder.  This  meffenger  was  like- 
wife  charged  with  delivering  a  challenge  from  him  to 
Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  and  another  from  the  lord 
Herries  to  the  earl  of  Moiton.  This  difappointmsnt, 
and  thefe  indignities,  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  the 
regent ;    and,  in  a  thoughtful  diffatisfied  humour,  a- 


bout  this  time,  he   ma-k  a  fliort  pro  rrefs  toward.;  th:    Stotlan  !. 

Englifh  border,  courting  popularity,  and  deferving  it,  v— — ' 

by  an  attention  to  order  and  juflice.  ■,,, 

Elizabeth,  flattered  by  his  fubmiflive  advances,  and  E  iz»he  h 
pkafed  with  his  ambition,  was  now  difpofed  to  gratify  '8'.°*'  to 
his  fulleit  wilh.es  ;  and  Ike  perceived,  that  by  delivering 'vIJ*e't"p 
to  him  the  queen  of  Scots,  (he  would  effectiiLlIy  relieve  me*  regent, 
herfelf  of  a  prifontr  whole  vigour  and  intrigues  were  a 
conitant  interruption  to  her  repofe.  A  treaty  for  this 
purpofe  was  entered  into  and  concluded.  The  regent 
was  to  march  an  army  to  the  Englifh  frontiers,  and  to 
receive  from  her  his  fovereign  into  her  own  dominions, 
the  victim  of  his  power,  and  the  fport  of  his  paffions. 
No  holtages  and  no  fecurity  were  ltipulated  for  her  en- 
tertainment and  good  ufage.  His  authority  over  her 
was  to  be  without  any  limits.  Upon  his  part,  he  was 
to  deliver  to  Elizabeth  the  young  prince,  to  put  her 
in  poiTeflion  of  the  principal  forts  of  Scotland,  and  to 
aflift  her  with  troops  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France. 
This  treaty,  fo  fatal  to  Mary,  and  fo  ruinous  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland,  efcaped  not  the  vigilance  of 
the  bilhop  of  Rofs.  He  complained  of  it  in  the  (Iron  -• 
eft  terms  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  declared  it  to  be  equiva- 
lent, to  a  fentence  of  death  againlt  his  miftrefs.  The 
ambaffadors  of  France  and  Spain  were  alfo  itrenuous  in 
their  remonflranccs  to  her  upon  this  fubject.  All  re- 
fiftance,  however,  was  unavailing  ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  feemed  inevitable.  Yet  how  vain  are  the 
loftieft  lchemes  of  human  pride  !  The  career  of  the  re- 
gent was  haftening  to  its  termination  ;  and  the  hand  of 
an  affaflin  put  a  period  to  his  dream  of  royalty.  Scot- 
land did  not  lofe  its  liberties  ;  but  Mary  continued  to 
be  unfortunate.  ,_g 

James    Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaugh,  who   had  been  Beih  of 
taken   a   priibner  at  the  battle  of  Langfide,  obtained  '•'■*  rc£ellt» 
his  liberty  and  life;  but  his  eltates  were  forfeited.— 
His   wile,   the   heirefs   ot   Woodhouflie,   retired   upon 
this  emergency  to  her  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  hope 
that.it  might  efcape  the  rapacity  of  the  regent.      He 
had,   however,  given   it  away  in  a  gift  to  one  of  his 
favourites,    Sir  James  Ballenden  ;  and   the   instruments 
ot  his  power  having  the   inhumanity  to  ltrip  her  of  her 
garments,  and  to  turn  her  naked  out  of  her  houfe,  in 
a   cold  and  dark  night,  (he  became   diffracted   before 
the  morning.      Hamilton  vowed   revenge  ;  and  the  re- 
gent made  a  mockery  of  his  threats.      This  contempt 
infpirited  his  paffions  ;  and  the  humiliation  of  the  houfe 
ot  Hamilton,  to  which  he  was  nearly  allied,  foftered  the 
eagernefs  ot    his  discontents.     The  madnefs  of  party 
fermented  in  him  with  ttre  atrocioufnefs  of  rage.      His 
mind   reconciled   itfelf  to   afl'aflination.      After  watch- 
ing tor  fome  time  a  proper    opportunity  to  commit  Iris 
horrible  purpofe,  he  found  it  at   Linlithgow.      The  re- 
gent was  to  pafs   through  tin's   town  in  his  way  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh.      Intimations  reached  him  that 
Hamilton  was  now   to  perpetrate   his   defign  :    and  he 
unaccountably    neglected    them.       The    aflaffin,    in    a 
houfe  that  belonged  to  the  archbifhup  of  St  Andrew's, 
waited  dclibeiately  his  approach  ;   and  firing  his  nuilkei 
from   a  window,   (hot   him  through  ttie   body.      The 
wound,  when  examined,  was  not  judged  to  be  mortal ; 
but   the   regent  finding   its   pain   to  increafe,  prepared 
himfelf   for  death ;    and   in   a   few  hours   after   he  ex- 
pired.      A   fleet    horle   of   the    abbot    of  Arbroath's 
carried  the  atraflin   to  the   palace  of  Hamilton  ;  and 
6  from 
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Scet'aod.    from  thence  lie   foon   after   effected   hi3   efcape    into 
1       "~~~  France. 

The  death  -if  the  earl  of  Murray  made  no  favourable 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Man;.     Confufion  and  difor- 
der  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;    and  though 
?59        the  friends  of  the  queen  were  promifed   affiftance  from 
Le:mx         France,  nothing  effectual  was  done  for  thern.     At  lad 
f.  °-    V°     tne  pegency  was  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Lenox  ; 
i^ai.  an  enemy  to  his  queen,  and  who  treated  her  friends 

with  the  ut mod  rigour.  At  the  fame  time  Elizabeth 
continued  to  amufe  with  negociations  her  unhappy  ri- 
val. She  granted  liberty  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  to  re- 
pair to  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  removed  to 
Chatfworth,  and  to  confer  with  her  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  intended  accord  and  treaty.  "Mary,  conforming  to 
the  advances  of  Elizabeth,  authorifed  the  lord  Le- 
vingdon  to  pafs  to  her  dominions,  and  to  defire  her 
friends  to  appoint  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  give 
their  affiftance  in  promoting  the  falutary  purpofe  of 
eftablilhing  the  tranquillity  of  thtir  country  :  and  af- 
ter meeting  with  fome  interruptions  upon  the  Englifh 
borders  from  the  earl  of  SufTex,  this  nobleman  execu- 
ted fuccelsfully  his  commiffion.  The  queen's  lords 
gaye  powers  to  ten  nobles  to  acf  in  a  body,  or  by  two 
ef  their  number,  in  the  intended  negociation  :  and  a 
fafe-conduct  from  Elizabeth  allowed  them  to  enter  the 
Englifh  realm,  and  to  remain  in  it  during  the  fpace  of 
■?6o  fix  months. 
Articles  of  While  the  lord  Levingdon  was  confulting  the  in- 
iropofed  to  tereu*s  °f  Mary  with  her  friends  in  Scotland,  the  biihop 
Mary  by  of  Rofs  was  making  earned  fu  it  with  Elizabeth  to  pro- 
iilizabe.h.  ceed  in  the  projected  negociation.  His  folicitations 
were  not  ineffectual  ;  and  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  received  the  inftruciions  of  their  mi- 
drefs  to  wait  upon  the  queen  of  Scots  at  Chatfworth. 
The  heads  of  accommodation  which  they  ptopofed 
were  explicit  and  particular  ;  and  the  rigour  they  dif- 
covered  towards  the  Scottifh  princefs  feemed  to  vouch 
their  fincerity.  It  was  propoltd,  that  a  perfect  amity 
mould  take  place  between  the  two  queens  ;  that  all  the 
treaties  which  had  formerly  been  concluded  by  the  two 
nations  mould  receive  an  ample  confirmation  ;  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  fhould  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
and  forbear  from  advancing  any  title  or  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  heirs  of  her  body  ;  that  in  cafe  of 
foreign  invafions,  the  two  realms  fhould  mutually  affid 
each  other ;  that  all  foreign  foldiers  fhould  be  ordered 
to  depart  out  of  Scotland  ;  that  in  the  future,  drangers 
of  the  profeffion  of  arms  fhould  be  prohibited  from  re- 
pairing to  it,  and  from  taking  tip  their  refidence  in  any 
«>f  its  catties,  or  houfes  of  llrength  ;  that  Mary  fhould 
hold  no  correspondence,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any 
tubjett  of  England,  without  the  permifiion  of  the 
Englifh  queen  ;  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Englifh  rebels  in  Scotland,  fhould  be  delivered  up 
to  Elizabeth  ;  that  redrefs  fhould  be  given  to  the  fub- 
jefts  of  England  for  the  fpoils  committed  upon  them  by 
the  Scottifh  borderers;  that  the  murderers  of  the  lord 
Darnlty  and  the  carl  of  Murray  fhould  be  duly  and  ef- 
fectually punilhed  ;  that  before  the  queen  of  Scots 
lhould  be  let  at  liberty,  the  young  prince  her  fon  fhould 
be  brought  into  England,  and  that  he  fhould  conl 
•i  the  keeping  c(  Elizabeth  till  the  death  of  his  mo- 
thcr,  or  till  her  refignation  to  him  of  her  crown  on  at- 


taining life  majority  ;  that  the  queen  of  Scot.,  fhould  Si  j 
not  enter  into  a  negociation  for  her  marriage  without  *■"" "v"~- 
the  knowledge  of  the  queen  of  England,  nor  conclude 
it  without  her  approbation,  or  that  of  the  grcatclt  part 
ol  the  Scottifh  nobility  ;  that  none  of  the  fubjects  of 
Scotland  fhould  be  fiuTercd  to  go  to  Inland  without 
the  I'afe-conduA  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  Mary  fhould 
deliver  to  her  lifter  all  the  tcftimonies  and  writings 
which  had  been  lent  from  France,  renouncing  and  dif- 
avowing  the  pretended  marriaae  between  her  and  the 
iuke  ol  Anjou.  Befides  thefe  articles  of  agreement,  it 
was  propofed  by  another  treaty  to  adjuit  the  differences 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fubjects  ;  and  Sir  William 
Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  embraced  the  prefent  op- 
portunity of  conferring  with  her  upon  this  bufinefs,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  facilitating  its  management  in  the 
future  ftages  of  its  progrefs.  -rtr 

During  their  flay  at  Chatfworth,  thefe  datefmen  were  Mary  ude 
completely  fattened  with  the  behaviour  of  the  queen  of  from  to 
Scots.  The  candour,  fincerity,  and  moderation,  which  ,e£'K'ate- 
(he  difplayed,  were  full  adurances  to  them  that  upon 
her  part  there  was  no  occafion  to  apprehend  any  im- 
proper policy  or  art ;  and  the  calamities  of  her  con- 
dition were  a  dill  fecurer  pledge  ot  her  compliance. 
Elizabeth,  upon  hearing  their  report,  affeclcd  to  be 
highly  plcafed  with  her  filter,  and  fent  a  meffage  t'c 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  inftruc/ting  him  in  the  conditions 
which  had  been  tubmitted  to  Mary  ;  and  defiling  him 
to  difpatch  commiffioners  into  England  to  deliberate  in 
the  treaty,  and  to  confult  his  intereft  and  that  of  his 
faftion.  Nor  did  Mary  neglect  to  tranlmit  to  her 
friends  in  Scotland  the  propofed  terms  of  agreement  ; 
and  the  biihop  of  Rofs,  who  had  affitled  her  in  the 
conferences  with  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir  Walt*  r 
Mildmay,  conveyed  intimations  of  them  to  the  pope, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  befought 
their  advice,  and  informed  thefe  princes,  that  unlets  an 
effectual  relief  could  be  expected  from  their  favour,  the 
ncceffities  of  her  condition  would  compel  her  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  hard  and  humiliating  dictates  of  the  queen 
of  England.  _  ?6j 

But  while  Mary  and  her  friends  were  indulging  the  The  inGn. 
hope  of  a  termination  to  her  troubles,  Elizabeth  was  verity  of 
fecretly  giving  comfoit  to  her  adverfaries,  and  encou- t,lz:ibem- 
raging  them  to  throw  obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea- 
ty. Sir  William  Cecil  wrote  to  the  regent,  exprefs- 
ing  his  difapprobation  of  the  negociations  at  Chatf- 
worth ;  defiring  him  not  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
boaftings  of  the  adherents  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and 
adviling  him  to  make  choice  ot  commiffioners,  in  the 
name  ot  the  king,  in  whofe  conftancy  and  fortitude  he 
could  rely,  and  whom  no  addrefs  could  allure  Irom  his 
intereft,  or  from  the  common  caufe  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  were  embarked.  The  earl  of  Sudex  alfo  fent 
him  difpatches,  in  which  he  admonilhed  him  to  turn  his 
anxious  attention  to  the  approaching  negociation,  and 
to  infift  on  fecure  itipulations  for  the  preservation  of 
the  prince,  for  his  own  fafety,  and  for  a  general  indem- 
nity to  the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  whofe  party  he 
had  efpouied.  In  every  event,  he  repreJented  it  as  pro- 
per tor  him  to  pay  the  greated  refpect  to  Elizabeth  ; 
am),  if  no  treaty  fhould  be  concluded,  he  advifed  him 
to  be  prepared  tor  reducing  the  friends  of  Mary  to  o- 
bedience,  and  for  defending  himl'elt  againft  invafions 
from  abroad.     By  thefe  artifices,   the  regent  and  his 
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;■;.:..!.  faction  were  inclined  to  intimate  to  Elizabeth  their 
-v—  warm  di'Jatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  agreement  which 
(he  had  propofed  to  Mary ;  and  Pitcairn  abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  who  had  been  appointed  fecretary  of 
ftate  in  the  room  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  was  de- 
puted to  her  upon  this  bufwefs.  He  exclaimed  againfl 
the  treaty  as  wild  and  impolitic  ;  and  contended,  that 
no  ftipukuions  could  bind  Mary,  whole  religion  taught 
her  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics  ;  that  her  claims  to 
the  Englifh  crown,  and  her  refentment  againfl  the 
queen  of  England,  as  well  as  her  own  fubjects,  would 
immediately  upon  her  reiteration,  involve  the  two  king- 
doms in  blood  ;  and  that  no  peace  or' quiet  could  be 
expected  or  enjoyed,  but  by  adhering  to  the  fulutary 
maxim  of  detaining  her  in  a  fure  and  clofe  captivity. 
Elizabeth  did  not  difcourage  thefc  inclement  feuti- 
ments  ;  and  Pitcairn  was  a.Turcd  by  her,  that  from  her 
naturd  love  to  the  king,  and  her  regard  to  the  nobles 
who  upheld  his  authority,  me  would  faithfully  provide 
for  their  fecurity;  and  that  if  juflice  (hould  appear  de- 
tifivcly  upon  their  fide,  fhe  would  even  ftrcr.uoufly 
maintain  their  quarrel  and  their  confequence. 

Mary  had  bren  carried  to  Sheffield,  and  was  reco- 
vering from  a  feverifh  indifpofition.  To  this  place  the 
"u(j;tIKebi(hop  of  Galloway  and  the  loid  Lcvingilon,  who  had 
liza-  been  felected  by  her  friends  to  be  her  acting  deputies 
>•  in  England,  repaired  in  order  to  impart  to   her    the 

itate  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  receive  her  com- 
mands. After  repeated  conferences  on  the  fubject  of 
the  approaching  treaty,  me  gave  them  her  commiffion 
and  inflructions,  and  joining  them  to  the  bilhop  of  Kofs, 
lent  them  to  Elizabeth.  They  claimed  an  audience  of 
this  princefs,  and  were  admitted  to  it  at  Hampton- 
court.  Having  prefented  their  credentials,  they  inform- 
ed her,  that  they  were  ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
concord  and  agreement,  upon  principles  the  molt  exten- 
five  and  liberal  ;  and,  reprefenting  to  her  the  impove- 
rished and  tumultuous  ftate  of  their  country,  they  beg- 
ged her  to  proceed  in  the  bulinefs  with  expedition. 
The  orders,  they  faid,  which  they  had  received,  and 
their  own  inclinations,  difpofed  them  to  follow  tier  ad- 
vice and  counfel  in  all  points  which  were  honourable 
and  confdlent  wkh  reafon  ;  and  as  her  protection  was 
the  only  refuge  of  the  adverfaries  of  their  queen,  they 
took  the  liberty  to  obferve,  that  it  was  completely  in 
her  power  to  put  a  period  to  all  disturbances  and  ani 
molliy,  and  to  accomplifh  an  accord,  which  would  not 
only  confer  upon  her  the  h'gheil  reputation,  but  be  of 
the  moil  iivnal  utility  to  the  two  kingdoms.  Eliza- 
beth declared,  that  it  would  pleale  and  flatter  her  in 
no  common  degree  to  advance  in  the  negociatiort ;  and 
that  it  was  a  pain  to  her  that  the  regent,  by  lws  delay 
in  fending  commiflioners,  mould  difcover  any  averfion 
from  it.  This  anfwer  was  deemed  very  favourable  by 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  aiTociates  ;  and  they  obtained 
her  authority  to  difpatch  a  mellenger  to  the  regent  to 
hailen  his  operations. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maty  received  difpatches  from  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Franc?,  ar,<:  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  and 
they  concurred  in  recommending  i  to  her  to  accept  of 
the  articles  of  accommodation  which  we..'  offered  by 
Elizabeth.      The  Turk  was  giving  en  t  to  tihe 

pope  and  the  kincr  of  Spain  ;  Charles  IX.  abea 
feebled  by  the  obltinate  valour  of  the  Hugueno 
bufy  in  deceiving  then;  with,  appearances  or'  pea..:.,  :.-:! 
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in  plotting  their  ovErthrpw  ;  and  the  duke  of  Alva  felt  Scotland.^ 
himfclf  infecure  in  his  government  of  the  Netherlands.  ' 
But  while  they  ftrongly  adviied  Mary  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  queen  of  England,  they  were 
yet  iavifh  to  her  of  their  expieflions  of  a  conilant  ami- 
ty ;  and  if  the  treaty  fhould  mifcarry,  they  promifed 
to  make  the  moll  ftrenuous  exertions  in  her  behalf, 
and  to  affilt  her  adherents  with  money,  ammunition, 
and  troops.  ,^ 

The  earl  of  Morton,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  The  reeent 
Mr  James  MacgilL,  had  been  appointed  by  the  recent  z.nd  hi-  fac- 
and  his  faction  to  be  their  commilTiouers  in  the  name  of,,,on  at" 
the  king  ;  and  at  length  their  arrival  was  announced;^,^.  ,he 
to  Elizabeth.      Conforming  to  the  fpirit  of  their  party,  depotiticn 
the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  colleagues  took  an  early  op-  °f  Mary. 
portunity  to  jultify  to  her  the  depofition  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  by  this  means  to  interrupt  the  progrefs  of 
the  treaty.      In  an  elaborate  memorial,  they  affected  to 
condder  Miry  as   unworthy  to  reign,   and  afierted  the 
conftitutional   power  of  the  people  to   curb  her   ambi- 
tion, and  to  throw  her  down   from  royalty.      They  en- 
deavoured to  intrench  themfelves  within  the  authority 
of  laws,  civil,  canon,  and  municipal;  and  they  recited 
opinions  to  her  prejudice  by  many  pious  divines.      But 
though  the  general  pofition,   that  the  people  have  a 
title  to  refift  the  domination  of  the   fovercign  is  clear 
and   undubitable  ;    yet  their  application   of  it  to   the 
.queen  of  Scots  was  wildly  precarious  and  improper.   To 
fpeak  of  her  tyranny,  and  her  violation  of  the  rights  of 
her  people,   was  even  a  wanton  mockery  of  truth  and 
juflice  ;  for  inflead  of  having  affumed  an  illegal  exorbi- 
tancy of  power,  fhe  had  fullered  in  her  own  perfon  and 
rights,  and   had  been   treated  by  her  fubjects  with  the 
molt  cruel  and  tyrannical  infolence.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
unwilling  and  afraid  to  cntet  anew  into  the  conduct  of 
Mary,  who  was  fully  feniible  of  the  infolence  of  her 
adverfaries,  and  who   did  not   approve  of  any  ma:. 
that  preffed  againil  the  majefly  of  princes,  received  t] 
memoripj  with  furprife  and  indignation.     She  perceii rO. 
not,  fhe  told  them,  any  reafon  that  could  vindicate  the 
feverity  which  had  been  fhown  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
by  her  enemies;  and  ad.ifed   them   to   consider,   I 
in  the    prefent    negotiation  it  was  their  proper  bufi- 
nefs  to  confult  the  fecurity  of  the   k.irg   and  of  theii 
facrion.  ,g 

Upon  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  the  con  .  were  Eliza  i  ■••  •- 

the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  the  earls  of  SufTcx  and  Leieef-  ^mil- 
ter, the  lord  Clyntou,   the  lord  chambe. lain,  Sir  U'ii-li°,f  ^ 
v         /~i     -i        i_        i_  1  •  ...   -.x        conference* 

liam  Cecil,  who  about  this  time  was  created  lord  Bur-W;th  th0fe 

leigh,  Sir  Francis  Knoliys,  Sir  James  Croft,  Sic  Walter  of  the 
Mildmay,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith.     The  deputies  of1jefrl  °f 
Mary  were  invited  to  meet  with  the  Englilh  corr.mil- Sc"ts' 
Gone/8  in   the  houfe  of  the  lord  keeper  ;  and  after  he 
had  itated  the  general  purpofes  of  the  treaty,  he  inti- 
mated to  them,  that  there  were  two  points  which  re- 
quired a  particular  difcuflion.     A  proper  fecurity,  he 
laid,  ought  to  be  given  by  the  queen  of  Scots  foi  her  due 
performance  of  the  flipulatior.s  of  the  agreement  with 
Elizabeth  ;  and  it  was  expedient  to  concert  the  mode 
of  the  pardon  and  indemnity  which  fhe  was  to  extend 
to  the  fubjefts  of  Scotland  who  had  offended  her. 
an  alTurance  of  the  accommodation  with  his  miltrefs,  he 
demanded,  that  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  oi 
H..nuiy  and  Argyle,  the  lord*  Hume  and  Herries,  with 
another  per  feu  .  .'a,  fhould  be   furrendered  to 

her, 
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id  remain  in  England  for  three  years  ;  that  the 
caftlcs  of  Dumbarton  and  Hume  fhould  be  in  her  pof- 
l'cffion  during  the  fame  period  ;  and  as  to  the  article 
concerning  the  delivery  ot  the  prince  into  her  cuftody, 
lie  obferved,  that  it  would  be  required  from  the  regent, 
the  queen  of  Scots  not  having  the  power  of  its  perform- 
ance. The  deDUtics  of  Mary,  furprifed  with  this  lan- 
guage, intrcated  the  Englifh  delegates  to  refleft,  that 
their  queen,  if  deprived  of  the  molt  faithful  of  her  no- 
bles, and  of  her  ftrongeft  forts,  could  have  little  dcl'ne  or 
ambition  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom  ;  tor  ("he  would 
thus  be  unable  to  proteft  herfelf  again!!  the  turbulence 
of  her  fubje&s,  and  be  a  fovereign  without  friends,  and 
without  ftrength.  They  were  inclined,  they  faid,  to 
put  their  commiflion  and  powers  to  the  fulleft  ftretch, 
in  order  to  gratify  Elizabeth  ;  and  they  would  agree, 
that  two  earls  and  two  barons  fhould  be  furrendered 
for  two  years,  as  hoftages  of  the  fidelity  of  their  fove- 
reign  ;  under  the  reltri&ion,  that  they  might  be  ex- 
changed evary  fix  months  for  perfons  ot  an  equal  con- 
dition, if  they  fhould  be  defirous  of  returning  to  their 
own  country.  As  to  the  giving  up  of  any  forts  or  caftlcs, 
they  would  not  agree  to  it,  becaufe  among  the  other 
inconveniences  of  this  mcalure,  fimilar  claims  would  be 
competent  to  the  king  of  France,  by  the  fpirit  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  itipulated,  that  no  French 
or  Englifh  troops  mould  be  admitted  into  Scotland. 
The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  refuming  his  difcourfe,  told 
them,  that  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  its  prince,  no- 
bles, and  catties,  were  an  inadequate  pledge  to  the  queen 
of  England  ;  and  that,  if  his  advice~would  be  followed, 
the  queen  of  S^ots  fhould  not  obtain  her  liberty  upon 
any  kind  of  fecurity  which  could  be  granted  by  the 
Scottiih  nation.  In  all  public  treaties,  faid  the  dele- 
gates of  Mary,  no  further  affurance  can  be  required 
from  a  fovereign  than  what  conlilts  with  his  fafety  ; 
and  when  exactions  are  preffed  from  a  contracting  par- 
ty in  a  league  which  are  ruinous  and  impoffible,  it  is 
underftood  that  a  foundation  is  fought  to  break  off  the 
negotiation.  The  Englifh  commiflioners,  now  interfe- 
ring in  a  body,  declared  upon  their  honour,  that  it 
was  the  meaning  of  Elizabeth  to  agree  to  the  reitora- 
tioa  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  crown  and  realm  up- 
on receiving  fufheient  affurances  tor  the  articles  of  the 
accommodation  ;  that  the  fecurity  offered  for  her  ac- 
ceptance, fhould  be  fubmitted  to  her  deliberation  ;  and 
that  they  would  immediately  proceed  to  confer  with  the 
deputies  for  the  king  of  Scots. 

The  Englifh  commiflioners  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  fentiments  of  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  they  expec- 
ted a  relolute  and  definitive  interruption  to  the  treaty. 
Nor  did  thefe  delegates  difappoint  the  expectations  con- 
ceived of  them.  After  affecting  to  take  a  comprehen- 
five  view  of  the  articles  under  debate,  they  declared, 
that  their  commiffion  gave  them  authority  to  treat  about 
the  amitv  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  maintenance 
ef  the  true  religion  ;  but  that  it  conferred  upon  them 
no  power  to  receive  their  queen  into  Scotland,  or  to 
furrender  to  Elizabeth  the  perfon  of  their  king.  They 
therefore  begged  Hot  to  be  urged  to  accede  to  a  league 
which,  in  fome  future  period,  might  expofe  them  to  a 
charge  of  high  trcafon. 

This  lingular  declaration  was  contidered  to  be  foli.l 
and  weighty  by  the  Englifh  commiflioners ;  and,  in  a 
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new  conference,  it  was  communicated  by  them  to  the  Scotland 
deputies  of  Mary-.  The  bifliop  of  Rofs  and  his  affo-  ■  »  » 
ciates  were  difgufted  with  this  formal  impertinence. 
They  did  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  the  plea  of  an  in- 
fufficient  commiflion  from  the  king  to  his  delegates  to 
be  an  unworthy  and  molt  frivolous  fubterfuge.  The 
authors,  they  faid,  of  the  depofition  of  their  fovereign 
did  not  need  any  authority  but  their  own  to  fet  her  at 
liberty  ;  the  prince  was  not  yet  five  years  of  age,  and 
could  give  them  no  inftruftions  :  and  the  regent  was 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the 
queen  of  England.  It  was  reprefented  in  return  by  the 
Englifh  delegates,  that  the  commiflion  of  king  James 
to  his  deputies,  having  been  perufed  by  Elizabeth,  was 
accounted  by  her  to  be  infufficient ;  and  that  it  was 
her  opinion,  that  the  carl  of  Morton  fhould  return  to 
Scotland  to  hold  a  parliament  for  obtaining  new  powers. 
The  bifhop  of  Rofs  exclaimed,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  amufed  with  deceitful  promifes,  that  the  pru- 
deuce  of  Elizabeth  had  been  corrupted  by  partial  cotin- 
fels,  and  that  the  allegations  and  pretences  held  out  for 
interrupting  the  ne^ociation  were  nffedted  and  unreal. 
The  inflruftions,  he  faid,  from  his  fovereign  to  her  com- 
miflioners, were  to  negociate  and  to  conclude,  and  not 
to  trifle  ;  and  they  would  not  by  any  means  content  to 
protract,  by  artificial  delays,  a  treaty  which  the  queen 
of  England,  if  her  intentions  were  iincere  and  right, 
could  immediately  terminate  upon  reafonable  and  ho- 
nourable terms.  His  fpeech  and  his  demeanour  he  ac- 
knowledged to  be  free  and  open  ;  and  he  belought 
them  to  excufe  him,  fince,  having  been  made  an  inllru- 
ment  to  abufe  his  miftrefs  with  falfe  hopes,  he  could 
no",  but  refent  the  indignity,  and  exprefs  what  he  knew 
and  what  he  felt.  The  Englifh  deputies,  addrelling 
him  and  his  colleagues,  obferved,  that  as  the  friends 
of  Mary,  and  thofe  of  the  king  her  fon,  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  as  their  queen  was  re- 
fufed  the  aflurance  fhe  expected,  they  held  their  com- 
miflion to  be  at  an  end,  and  were  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  ncgociate. 

The  inlincerity  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  failure  of  the  pj,'  A;^ 
league  or  'agreement,  filled  Mary  with  refentment  andr.-d  co"  li- 
complaints.  Her  animofities,  and  thofe  of  Elizabeth, 'ion  of  the 
were  incrcated  and  fortified.  She  was  in  hade  to  com-two<^"te,, 
municate  to  her  allies  the  unworthy  treatment  the  had 
received  ;  and  fhe  fent  her  commands  to  her  adherents  in 
Scotland  to  rile  up  in  arms,  to  repofe  no  truit  in  truces 
which  were  prejudicial  and  treacherous,  and  to  employ 
all  their  retources  and  ftrength  in  the  humiliation  of 
the  regent  and  his  faftion.  Elizabeth,  who  by  this  time 
apprehended  no  enterpnfe  or  danger  from  Charles  IX. 
or  the  duke  ot  Alva,  refolved,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
give  a  ftrong  and  effectual  fupport  to  the  kind's  friends, 
and  to  difunite  by  itratagem,  andopprelsby  power,  the 
partizans  of  the  Scottifh  princefs.  The  zeal  of  the  bi- 
fhop of  Rofs  having  railed  her  anger,  fhe  commanded 
him  to  depart  from  London  ;  and  Mary,  in  contempt 
of  her  mandate,  ordered  him  to  remain  there  under  the 
privilege  of  her  ambaffador.  The  high  and  unbroken 
fpirit  of  the  Scottiih  queen,  in  the  midlt  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, never  once  awakened  the  generous  admiration  of 
Elizabeth.  While  it  uniformly  inflamed  her  rage,  it 
feems  alfo  to  have  excited  her  terror.  With  a  pusilla- 
nimous meannefs,  fhe  fe-it  a  difpatch  to  the  earl  of 
S'r.ewfbury,   inftruciing  him  to  keep  his  eh  urge  in  the 
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Ittland,   cLfcft  confinement,  and  to  be  inctffHntly  on  his  guard 
""**  to  prevent  her  efcape.      He  obeyed,  and  regretted  her 

feyerity.  The  expence,  retinue,  and  domeftics,  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  were  diminished  and  reduced,  and  every 
probable  means  bv  which  (he  might  endeavour  to  obtain 
her  liberty  were  removed  from  her.  The  rigours,  how- 
ever, that  invaded  her  perfon  could  not  reach  her  mind; 
and  (he  pitied  the  tyrant  that  could  add  contumely 
to  opprefhon,  and  deny  her  even  the  comforts  of  a 
770  prifon. 
'eadful  All  this  time  Scotland  was  involved   in  the   miferies 

ifulion  i!  of  civil  war.  The  friends  of  Mary  were  everywhere  pu- 
'     nifhed  with  fines  and  forfeiture.      Private  families  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  public  confulion  to  revenge  their 
quarrels  againft  each  other.      Individuals  of  every  de- 
nomination ranged  themfelves  on  the  fide  either  of  the 
recent  or  of  the  queen,  and  took  a  (hare  in  the  hoftili- 
tics  of  their  country.    Fathers  divided  againft  fons,  and 
fons  againft  their  fathers.      Afts  of  outrage  and  violence 
were  committed  in  every  quarter,  while,  amidft  the  ge- 
neral confufion,  religion  was  made  the  pretence  by  both 
7-r        parties. 
ic  regei  t      In   the  mean   time,   though   many  encounters  took 
ien  Ir'iu-place  between  the  two  factions,  yet  neither  party  feems 
dejih'     t0   have  been   conducted  by  leaders  or   any  ability  or 
(kill  in  military  affairs.     This  year,  in  one  of  thefe  (kir- 
mifhes,  the  regent  himfelr  was  taken  pritoner  by  a  par- 
ty of  the  queen's  faction,  and  put  to  death.      But  this 
event  made  little  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
The  earl  of  Marre,  another  of  the  queen's  enemies,  was 
chofen  to  the  regency  :  but  though  he  propofed  to  aft 
a'ainft  her  party  with  rigour,  he  was  baffled  before  E 
dinburgh  caftle,  which  was   ftill  held  by  her   friends  ; 
and  Tome  bloody  fkirmifhes  were  fought  in   the  north, 
where  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  queen.      Thefe 
advantages,  however,  were  more  than  compenfated  to 
7-4        the  othtr  party  by  the  following  event. 
Monk's         While  the  negociations  with  Elizabeth  for   Mary's 
iifi.ii.acy,  refloration   were  depending,   the  fcheme  of  a  confpi- 
racy  for  her  dtliverance  was  communicated  to  her  by 
Robert    Ridolphi  a    Florentine,    who    lived    in    Lon- 
don  many  years  as  a  merchant,  and  who  was  fecretly 
an  agent   for  the  court  of  Rome.      But  to  his  letters, 
while  the  fate  of  the  treaty  was  uncertain,  fhe  return- 
ed no   reply.     Its  mricarriage,   through   the  duplicity 
of  Elizabeth,    recalled    them    forcibly    to    her   atten- 
tion, .and  ftimulated   her  to   feek  the   accomplishment 
of  her   liberty  by  meafures  bolder  and  more  arduous 
than   any  which   had  been  hitherto  employed  by  her. 
She  drew  up  in  cipher  an  ample  difcourfe  of  his  com- 
munications and  of  her  Situation,  and  difpatched  it  to 
the  bilhop  of  Rofs,  together  with  letters  for  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.      Her  inftruftions  to  this  eccleSiaftic  were 
to  convey  the  diicourfe  and  letters  expeditioufiy  to  Nor- 
folk,  and  to  concert  an  interview  between  that  noble- 
man and  Ridolphi.     The  confidential  fervants  by  whom 
the  duke  afted  with  the  bilhop  of  Rofs  were  Bannifter 
and   Barker ;  and  having  received  from  them  the  dif- 
courfe and  the  letters,  they  were  deciphered  by  Hick- 
foid  his  fecretary.      Having  confidered  them  maturely, 
he  delivered  them  to  Hicklord,  with  orders  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames.      His  orders,  however,  were  difo- 
beyed  ;  and  Hicktord  depolited  them,  with  othtr  pa- 
pers of  conlequence,  under  the  mats  of  the  duke's  bed- 
hamber.     The  contents  of  the  diicourfe  and  the  let- 
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ters  awakening  the  hope   and  ambition  of  Norfolk,  he   Scotland. 


was  impatient  to  fee  Ridolphi  j  and  the  bilhop  of  Rofs  ~~-v 
foon  brought  them  together.  Ridolphi,  whole  ability- 
was  infpirited  by  motives  of  religion  and  intereft,  exert- 
ed all  his  eloquence  and  addrefs  to  engage  the  duke  to 
put  himtelf  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  his  love- 
reign.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  there  could  not  be 
a  feafon  more  proper  than  the  prefent  for  atchieving  the 
overthrow  of  Elizabeth.  Many  perfons  who  had  en- 
joyed authority  and  credit  under  her  predectflor  were, 
much  difguftcd  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  were  numerous 
and  incenfed  ;  the  younger  fons  of  the  gentry  were  lan- 
guifhing  in  poverty  and  inaction  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  there  were  multitudes  difpofed  to  infur- 
reftion  from  reftleffnefs,  the  love  of  change,  and  the  ar- 
dour of  enterprife.  He  inlinuated  to  him,  that  his 
rank,  popularity,  and  fortune,  enabled  him  to  take  the 
command  of  luch  perfons  with  infinite  advantage.  He 
I  upon  his  imprisonment  and  the  outrages  he  had 
fuftained  from  Elizabeth  ;  reprtlented  the  contempt  U> 
when  he  would  expofe  himlelf  by  a  tame  fubmiffion  to 
wrongs;  extolled  the  propriety  with  which  he  might 
give  way  to  his  indignation  and  revenge  ;  and  painted 
out  the  glory  he  might  purchafe  by  the  humiliation  o 
his  enemies,  and  by  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  queen  of  Scots.  To  give  a  fttength  and 
confirmation  to  thefe  topics,  he  produced  a  long  lift 
of  the  names  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  praftited,  and  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  ready  to  ha- 
zard their  lives  and  riches  for  a  revolution  in  the  (late, 
if  the  duke  would  enter  into  it  with  cordiality.  To  fix 
deciiively  the  duke,  he  now  opened  to  him  the  expecta- 
tions with  which  he  night  flatter  himfclf  from  abroad. 
The  pope,  he  affured  him,  had  already  provided  IOC, COO 
crowns  for  the  enterprife  ;  and  if  Popery  fhould  be  ad- 
vanced in  England,  he  would  cheerfully  derray  the 
whole  charges  of  the  war.  The  kin?  of  Spain  would 
lupply  4000  horfe  and  6000  foot,  which  might  be  land- 
ed at  Harwich.  Charles  IX.  was  devotedly  attached 
to  the  queen  of  Scots,  not  withstanding  the  treaty  which 
had  been  entered  upon  with  Elizabeth  for  her  marriage 
with  his  brother  the  duke  of  Anjou  :  and  when  he 
fnou'.d  difcover  that,  on  the  part  of  the  En  ;lilh  prin- 
cefs,  this  matrimonial  fcheme  was  no  better  than  a  de- 
vice or  a  mockery,  he  would  re-nounce  the  appearance 
of  friendihip  he  had  affumed,  and  return  to  his  natural 
fentiments  of  dildain  and  hatred  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence- In  fine,  he  urged,  that  while  he  might  depend 
on  the  affiftance  and  arms  of  the  greateft  princes  of 
Chrtltendom,  he  would  intitle  himtelf  te>  the  admiration 
of  all  of  them  by  his  magnanimous  efforts  and  generous 
gallantry  in  the  caufe  of  a  queen  fo  L-.autiful  and  (j 
unfortunate. 

The   duke   of  Norfolk,    allured  by   appearances    foUlfc  » 
plaulible  and  flattering,  did   not  fcruple  to  forjet  the"? J*e nu- 
duties  of  a  fubjeft,  and   the   fubmiiTive   obligation   in^.1     " 
which  he  had  bound  himtelf  to  Elizabeth  never  more  to 
interfere  in   the   affairs   of  the  Scottifh  prineeti.      Ri- 
dolphi, in   this  forward   Irate  o(  the   bu  inels,  advifed 
him  to  addrefs  letters  to  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva,  exprtffive  of  his  concurrence  in 
the   deiign,    and  inlpiriting   their   activity   and  refolu- 
tions.      He  even  produced   ditpatches  Framed  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  while  he  intrcated  the  duke  to  fubferibe 
them,   he  offered   to   cany  them   himlelf  to   Flanders, 
L  Rome, 
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Sc-.'.'ir '.  R0-rc,  and  Spain.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
*"" """V-— '  ambitious  and  timid,  difpofed  to  treafan,  and  unfit  for 
it,  hefitafe  1  whether  he  fhould  fubfcribe  the  letter;  ; 
and  at  length  retufed  to  proceed  to  that  extremity.  He 
yet  allowed  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  Barker  his  fervant, 
to  go  to  thi  SpanifhambafTador  to  exprefs  his  approba- 
tion of  the  meafures  of  Ridolphi,  to  acknowled  ;e  that 
the  letters  were  according  to  his  mind,  and  to  empower 
this  flatefman  to  certiiy  their  authenticity  to  his  court. 
Ridolphi,  full  of  hopes,  fet  out  to  execute  his  commif- 
fion.  Fie  p:uTcd  firlt  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  tranfaftions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  with  whom  he  held  many  conferences. 
There  was  at  this  time  at  Bruxelks  Charles  Bailly,  a 
fervant  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  Ridolphi,  after  dif- 
clofin?  to  him  his  proceedings  with  Alva,  cntrufted 
him  with  letters  to  her  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Spanifh  ambafTador,  and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  When  this 
lneffenger  reached  Calais,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,deunnghimtoleave  hisdiipatches 
w  ith  the  governor  of  that  place.  From  inexperience  and 
vanity  he  neglcfted  this  notice  ;  and  being  fearched  at 
Dover,  his  letters,  books,  and  clothes  were  feized,  and 
he  himfelf  was  lent  to  London,  and  imprifontd  in  the 
Marfhalfea.  The  bifhop  ot  Rofs,  full  of  apprehenfions, 
applied  to  lord  Cobham,  the  warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  obtain- 
ing by  his  means  the  packet  of  difpatches  fiom  Ri- 
dolphi, he  fubllituted  another  in  its  place,  which  con- 
tained letters  of  no  danger  or  ufcfulnefs.  He  had  alfo 
the  dexterity  to  convey  intelligence  of  this  trick  to 
Bailly,  and  to  admonifh  him  to  preferve  a  profound  fi- 
lence,  and  not  to  be  afraid.  This  fimple  and  unprac- 
tifed  agent  had,  however,  excited  lufpicions  by  the 
fymptoms  of  terror  he  hid  exhibited  upon  being  taken, 
and  by  exclaiming,  that  the  difpatches  he  brought 
would  involve  his  own  deftruftion  and  that  of  others. 
At  his  firft  examination  he  confefTcd  nothing  :  but  be- 
ing fent  to  the  tower,  and  put  upon  the  rack,  he  re- 
vealed his  conversations  with  Ridolphi,  and  declared, 
that  the  difpatches  which  he  had  brought  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  An  order  was  granted 
for  taking  the  bifhop  into  cuflody.  Having  been  aware, 
however,  of  his  perilous  fituation,  his  houfe  was  fearch- 
ed in  vain  for  treafonable  papers  ;  and  he  thought  to 
fcreen  himfelf  from  anfwering  any  interrogatories  under 
the  fanftity  of  his  character  as  the  ambaflador  of  an  in- 
dependent princefs. 
The' duke's  -An  unexpected  incident  excited,  in  the  meanwhile, 
fr.encs  ^nJ  new  fufpicions  and  alarms.  Mary  being  defirous  of 
fcrranu  tranfmitting  2000  crowns  to  the  lord  Herries  to  ad- 
5We  '"'*  var.ee  her  interefts  in  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
gsina  him  undertook  to  convey  it  to  him  with  fafety.  He  intrud- 
ed it  to  the  charge  of  his  confidents  Hickford  and 
Barker,  who  putting  it  into  a  bag  with  difpatches  from 
their  mailer  to  lord  Herries,  ordered  a  fervant  called 
Brown  to  carry  it  to  Bannifter  ;  who,  being  at  this  time 
on  the  border,  could  forward  it  to  Scotland.  Brown, 
fufpicious  or  corrupted,  inftead  of  proceeding  on  his 
errand,  carried  the  bag  and  its  contents  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  now  lord  Burleigh.  The  privy-council,  deeming 
it  treafon  to  fend  money  out  of  the  realm  for  the 
ufe  of  the  friends  of  Mary,  whom  they  affefted  to  con- 
fider  as  enemies,  ordered  Hickford  and   Barker  to  be 
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apprehended.  The  rack  extorted  from  them  whatfocver  Sotlana 
they  knew  to  the  prejudice  of  their  mailer.  Hickford  ~" ""v  l 
gave  intelligence  o'  the  fatal  difcourfe  and  the  letters 
Mary,  which  he  had  preferved  in  oppofition  to 
the  orders  given  to  him.  All  the  proceedings  between 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  bifhop 
of  Rofs,  and  Ridolphi,  were  brought  to  light.  A 
guard  was  placed  upon  the  houfe  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, in  order  to  prevent  his  efcapc.  Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler, Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  and  Dr 
Wilfon,  were  commiffioried  to  examine  him  ;  and  being 
impreffed  with  the  belief  that  the  difcourfe  and  the  let- 
ters had  been  dellroyed,  he  poQtively  denied  that  he 
had  any  concern  in  the  affaiis  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
or  any  knowledge  of  them  whatfoever.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  a  clofe  prifoner.  Bannifter  by  this 
time  was  taken  ;  and  he  confirmed  the  relations  of  Flick- 
ford  and  Barker.  In  the  courfe  of  their  difcoveries, 
there  appeared  reafons  of  fufpicion  againfl  many  perfons 
of  rank  and  diftinftion.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  the  lord  Cobham,  Mr  Thomas  Cobham 
his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Sir  Flenry  Percy, 
and  other  gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  ordered  to  be 
lodged  in  different  prilons  ;  and  the  rack,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  pardon,  drew  from  them  the  fulled  con- 
feffions.  1  he  duke  was  altogether  unable  to  defend 
himfelf.  The  concurring  teftimonies  of  his  friends  and 
fervants,  with  the  difcourfe  and  the  letters,  which  he 
fondly  imagined  had  been  committed  to  the  flames,  were 
communicated  to  him.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
amazement  and  diftrefs  ;  and  exclaimed,  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  and  undone.  He  made  ample  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  guilt,  and  had  no  foundation  of  hope 
but  in  the  mercy  of  his  fovereign. 

By  the  confeffion  of  the  duke  himfelf,  and   from  all 
the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  by  the  minifters  of 
Elizabeth,  it  appeared  obvious  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  bifhop  of   Rofs  had  been  the  principal  contriver  of       -.- 
the  confpiracy.      Ridolphi  had  afted   under  his  direc-  Dm^crou*- 
tion,  and  he  had  infpirited  the  duke  of  Norfolk.   He  had  "id  per- 
even  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  adviiing  that  noble-  i'ltfX,.nB 
man  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  felcft  band  of  ad-  of  y^.a 
herents,  and  to   feize  boldly  the  perfon  of  Elizabeth.  Lvflj. 
In  his  examinations  he  was  treated  with   great  rigour 
and  infult.      But  he  made  an  able  defence,  and  peremp- 
torily refufed  to  make  any   anfwer  to   interrogatories. 
The  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  were  difturbed  with  his 
obflinacy ;    and   havin*    certified  him,  that  the    rack 
would  foon  render  him  more  pliant,  he  was  ordered  in- 
to clofe  keeping  in   a  dark  apartment  of  the   tower.— 
When   he    had    remained   a   few  days  in   this  melan- 
choly   fituation,    four    privy-counfellors,  the    lord  ad- 
miral, the    lord    Burleigh,   Sir    Francis    Knollys,   and 
Sir  Thomas    Smith,  went  to  the   tower,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  brought  to  them  to  the  lieutenant's  lodging. 
After  having  aflured  him  that  he  was  charged  by  all 
the  piifoners  as  the  principal   contriver  of  the  confpi- 
racy, they  infilled,  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign,  that 
he  fliould  explain  fully  the  part  he  had  afted.     The 
confeffions  of  the  duke  of  Nor'olk  and  his  fervants,  of 
the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  difcourfe  and  difpatches  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  were   fet  before  him.      J  hey  now  protefted 
8  upoa 
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•  upon  their  honour,  that  if  he  would  make  a  free  and 
'  open  declaration  of  his  proceedings,  it  ihould  neither  be 
employed  againil  himfelf,  nor  againil  any  other  perfon ; 
but  that  if  he  fhould  continue  to  be  refolute  in  refuting 
to  ;ive  this  fatisfaftion  to  their  queen,  who  was  anxious 
to  fearch  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  they  were  inftruft- 
ed  to  let  him  know,  that  fhe  would  abfoluttly  confider 
him  as  a  private  perfon,  and  order  him  to  be  tried  and 
executed   as   a  traitor.      In  this  extremity  he  accepted 
the  conditions  held  out  to  him,  and  difclofed  minutely 
all  the  tranfactions  of  the   principal  parties  in  the  con- 
spiracy.  But  while  he  defcribed  the  offences  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  himiclf,  he  could  not 
avoid  to  detract  from  their  blame  by  apologies.      It  was 
natural,  he  faid,  for  the   queen  ot  Scots  to  exert  the 
moil  flrenuous  endeavours  in  her  power  to  recover  her 
freedom  and  crown  ;  and  the  methods  fhe  adopted  to 
obtain   her  purpofes  ou^ht  to  be  coniidered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arts  of  Elizabeth,  who  pertinacioufly  de- 
nied her  accefs  to  her  prefence,  who  kept   her  a  clofe 
priloner  in  contempt  of  all  the   principles  of  humanity 
and   juflice,  and    who   afforded  an    open     and  power- 
ful afliftance  to  her  enemits.    The  duke  of  Notfolk  he 
was  earneft  to  excufe  on  the  foundation  of  the  advances 
which  had  been  made  in  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of 
Scots.      Their   plighted  love,  and   their   engagements, 
did  not  allow  him  to  forfake  her.      As  for  himfelf,   he 
was  her  ambaffador  and  her  fetvant ;  and  being  highly 
indebted  to  her  generality  and   kindnefs,  he  could  not 
abandon  her  in  captivity  and  diltrefs  without  incurring 
the  guilt  of  the  mod  finful  treachery  and  ingratitude. 
The  daring  propofal  he  had  made  to  feize  the  perfon  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  point,  he  obferved,  which  fcemed  to 
prefs  upon  him   the  moil  feverely  ;  and  he  intreated 
them  to  believe,  that  he  had  moved  it  only  with  the 
view  of  trying  the  courage  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. — 
The  privy- counfellors  of  Elizabeth  were  now  in  poffef- 
iion  of  all  the  evidence  they  could  expeft   in   this  im- 
portant buftnefs.      Norfolk  was  admonifhed  to   prepare 
lor  his  trial ;  and  biihop  Lefly  perceived,  that   though 
he  might  efcape  with  his  life,  he  would  never  mure  be 
permitted  to  refide  in  England,  and  to  aft  there  as  the 
ambaffador,  the  minifter,  and  the  friend  of  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

The  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  confpiracy  was 
a  blow  to  Mary  which  fhe  could  never  recover.  Her 
moll  faithful  friends  were  languifhing  in  prifons  upon 
her  account  ;  (he  had  no  longer  the  counfcls  of  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Rofs  ;  and  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  who  had 
entered  into  her  concerns  with  an  unfcrupulous  cordia- 
lity, had  been  ordered  to  withdraw  from  England.  The 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Norfolk  foon  followed,  and 
plunged  her  into  the  moll  calamitous  dillrefs. 

The  maffacre  of  the  Proteltants  at  Paris  in  157; 
proved  alio  extremely  detrimental  to  her.  It  was  in- 
tetpretedto  be  a  conlequence  of  the  confederacy  which 
had  been  formed  at  Bayonne  for  the  extermination  of 
the  reformed.  The  Proteftants  were  everywhere  tranf- 
poited  with  rage  againil  the  Papifts.  Elizabeth  pre- 
pared herfelf  againft  an  attack  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic powers  ;  ar.d  was  haunted  with  the  notion  that  they 
meant  to  invade  her  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  Her  ambaffador  at  Paris,  Sir  Prancis 
AValiingham,  augmented  her  apprehenfions  and  terror. 
He  compared  her  weaknefs  with  the  lhength  of  her  ene- 


mies, and  affui-ed  her  that  if  they  fhould  poffe's  them-  3c-  tluid, 

felves    of    Scotland,    fhe    would    foon   ceale   to    be    a  ^7~ 

queen.       He    reprefented    Mary    as    the    great    caufe  \i/,|fi^ 


of  the   perils  that  threatened   her  pcrfonal  lafety  and  ham 
the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom  ;  and  as  violent  difeafes  <=!>  Eliza, 
required   violent   remedies,  he   Icrupled  not  to  counfel  St:h  '"  Put 
her  to   unite  Scotland  to   her   dominions,  and  to  put ',  2!I to 
to   death   a  rival   whofe   life  was  inconfiftent  with   her 
fecurity.     The  more  bigotted  Proteftants  of  Scotland 
differed  not   very  widely  in   their   fentiments   from  Sir 
Francis  Wallingham  j  while  thofe    of  them  who  were 
more  moderate  were  flill  more  attached  to  their  religion 
thin  to  Mary ;  and  amidll  the  indignation  arid  honor 
into  which  the  fubjefts  of  Scotland  were  thrown  by  the 
fanguinary  outrages  of  Churlts  IX.  and  Catharine  de 
Medici's,  they  furveyed  the  fufferings  of  their  fovereigu 
with  a  diminifhed  fympathv. 

This  year  the  regent,  finding  himfelf  befet  with  dif-^h;  Tt- 
ficulties  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and   the   affairsgentdiei, 
of  the  nation  involved  in  confufion  from  which  he  could an<1  's  n»e- 
not  extricate  them,  died  of  melancholy,  and  was  fuc-.eedcd  b7 
ceeded  by  the  earl  of  Morton.  Morton, 

During  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  a  remark- 
able innovation   took  place  in  the  church,  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  particularly  explained,  being  no   lefs  than 
the  introduction  of  Epifcopacy  inilead  of  the  Prefbyte-       ., 
rian   form  of  worfhip.     While  the  earl  of  Lenox  was  EpIfcop-cT 
regent,  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's  was  put  to  death,  introduced 
becaufe  he  was  ftrongly  fufpefted  to  have  had  a  concern into  Scot* 
in  the  death  of  the   earl  of  Murray  ;  after  which  thelsBd" 
eail  of  Morton  procured  a  grant  of  the  temporalities  of 
that  fee.     Out  of  thefe  he  allotted  a   ftipend   to  Mr 
John  Douglas,  a  Proteftant  clergyman,  who  took  upon 
him  the  tide  of  archbifhop.     This  violence  excited  cen- 
fure  and  murmurs.     In  the  language  of  the  times,  it 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  kirk,  and 
a  high  contempt  of  God  ;  and  it  underwent  the  fcru- 
tiny  of  the  minillry  in  applications  and  complaints  to 
the  regent.     The  matter  was  doubtlefs  of  too  much 
importance   to  be    overlooked  ;    and   a  commiffion  of 
privycounfellors  and  clergymen  was   appointed   in  the 
name  of  the  king  to  inquire  into  it,  and  to  reform  and 
improve  the  policy  of  the   church.     This  commiffion, 
upon  the  part  of  the  privy-council,  confiiled  of  the  earl 
of  Morton,  the  lord  Ruthven,    Robert  abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline, Mr  James  Macgill,  Sir  John  Ballenden,  and 
Colin  Campbell  of  Gltnorchie  ;  and  upon  the  part  of 
the  church  there  were  named  John  Erikine  of  Dun,  and 
Mr  John  Winram,   Mr   Hay,  Mr  Lindfay,  Mr  Pont, 
and  Mr  John  Craig.     The  confultations  and  debates 
weie  long  ;  and  the  influence  ar.d  management  of  the 
earl  of  Morton  direfted  their^determinations.      It  was 
rclolved,  that  till  the  majority  of  the  king,  or  till  the 
wifdom  of  the   three  eftates  fhould  be  confulted,  the 
titles  of  archbifhop  and  biihop  mould  continue  as  in  the 
times  which  preceded  the  reformation  ;  and  that  a  chap- 
ter of  learned  minilters  fhould  be  annexed  to  every  me- 
tropolitan or  cathedral  feat.     It  was  determined  that 
the  fees,  as  they  became  vacant,  Ihould  be  given  to  thofe 
of  the  Proteftant  minillry  who  were  moll   eminent  for 
their  qualifications ;  that  the  archbifhops   and  bifhops 
fhould  exeicife  no  higher  jurifdiftion  than  what  was  per 
mitted  to  fuperintendants ;  and  that  they  fhould  be  lub- 
jeft  to  the   controul  of  the   general  aflemblies  of  the 
church.     It  was  agreed,  that  all  abbots,  priors,  and 
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SmtlanJ  other  inferior  prelates  prefcnted  to  benefices,  Should  be 
l~  v"—~  examined  by  the  bifhop  or  fuperintendant  of  the  dio- 
cefe  or  precinct  where  the  preferment  was  ituated  ;  and 
that  their  fitnejs  to  reprefent  the  church  in  parliament 
fhould  be  duly  inquired  into.  It  was  judged  that  the 
kins;  and  the  regent  fhonld  recommend  qualified  perfons 
to  vacant  bishoprics,  and  that  the  elections  of  them 
fhonld  be  made  by  fhe  chapters  of  the  refpective  cathe- 
drals. It  was  ordered  that  all  benefices  with  cure  un- 
der prelacies  (hould  only  be  difpofed  of  to  officiating 
ministers  ;  that  every  minister  fhould  receive  ordination 
from  the  bifhop  ot  the  diocefe,  Or  the  fuperintendant  of 
the  province  ;  and  that  the  biShops  and  luperintendants, 
upon  the  ordination  ot  ministers,  (hould  exact  an  oath 
from  them  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  kine,  and 
to  pay  canonical  obedience  to  their  ordinary  in  all  things 
that  were  lawful. 

By  thefe  artful  regulations  the  earl  of  Morton  did 
not  mean  folely  to  cofifult  his  own  rapacity  or  that  of 
the  nobles.  The  exaltation  of  the  Protectant  chinch 
to  be  one  of  the  three  t  Slates  was  a  coniequence  ot 
them  ;  and  the  clergy  being  the  llrenuous  enemies  of 
Mary,  he  might  by  their  means  fecure  a  decided  influ- 
ence in  parliament.  The  earl  of  Marre,  as  regent, 
giving  his  (auction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commiflion, 
they  were  carried  into  practice.  The  delulive  expecta- 
tion of  wealth,  which  this  revival  of  Epilcopacy  held 
out  to  the  miniltry,  was  flatteiing  to  them  ;  and  they 
bore  with  tolerable  patience  this  fevere  blow  that  was 
(truck  again!!  the  religious  policy  of  Geneva.  Mr 
John  Douglas  was  delired  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his 
gifts  in  preaching  ;  and  his  election  took  effect,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  by  John 
Knox  and  other  ecclefiaftics,  who  Hood  up  for  the  rules 
and  forms  which  had  been  ellablilhed  at  the  reformation. 
He  was  inaugurated  in  his  office  by  the  bifhop  of  Caith- 
nefs,  Mr  John  Spotfwood  fuperintendant  of  Lothian, 
and  Mr  David  Eindfay,  who  violating  the  book  of  dif- 
cipline,  communicated  to  him  his  character  and  admif- 
fion  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  This  was  a  lingular 
triumph  to  Epilcopacy  ;  and  the  exaltation  of  Douglas 
included  other  pecuharities  remarkable  and  offend ve. 
He  denied  that  he  had  made  any  limoniacal  agreement 
with  the  earl  of  Morton  ;  yet  it  was  known  that  the 
revenues  of  the  archbiftiopric  were  almofl  wholly  ingrof- 
cd  by  that  nobleman,  lie  had  promifed  to  reiign,  up- 
on his  inflalment,  the  office  of  rector  which  he  held  in 
the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's  :  yet  he  refilled  to  exe- 
cute this  engagement.  He  was  in  a  very  advanced  age  ; 
and  his  mental  qualifications,  which  had  never  been  emi- 
nent, were  in  a  (late  ot  decay. 

A  general  affembly,  which  was  holden  at  St  An- 
drew's, confidering  the  high  moment  of  the  new  regu- 
lations introduced  into  the  church,  appointed  ccm- 
rniflioners  to  go  to  John  Knox,  who  was  at  this  time  in- 
dilpoied,  and  to  confult  with  him  deliberately  in  his 
houfe,  whether  they  were  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 
But  from  the  arts  of  the  nobles,  or  from  the  ficknefs  of 
Knox,  it  happened  that  this  conference  was  not  car- 
ried into  execution.  In  a  general  affembly,  however, 
which  met  at  Perth,  the  new  polity  was  reported  and 
txamincd.  The  names  of  archbifhop,  dean,  arch-dea- 
con, chancellor,  and  chapter,  were  excepted  againft  as 
Popilh  distinctions,  and  as  Slanderous  to  the  ears  of 
pious  Chriitians.  A  wilh  was  exprefled  that  they  might 


be  exchanged  for  titles  lefs  profane  and  fupeifliiious  ;  'Wlimifc 
and  an  unanimous  proteflation  was  made,  that  ihe  new  <""■■ 
pi  Iny  was  merely  a  temporary  expedient,  and  (hould 
continue  and  pievail  till  a  more  perfect  order 
(hould  be  obtained  from  the  king,  the  regentj  and  the 
nobility.  Tins  tolerating  refolution  left  the  new  po- 
lity in  its  full  force  ;  and  a  colourable  foundation  wai 
now  eStabliShed  for  the  laity  tp  partake  in  the  profits 
of  bilhopnes.  The  limoniacal  paction  of  Morton  and 
Douglas  was  not  long  a  matter  of  Singularity.  Mr 
James  Boyd  was  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Gl.if- 
gow,  Mr  James  Paton  to  the  bifhopric  of  Dunkeld, 
and  Mr  Andrew  Graham  to  the  fee  of  Dumblain  ;  and 
thefe  compromising  ecclefiaftics,  upon  being  allowed 
competencies  to  themfelvee,  gratified  their  noble  friends 
with  the  greatcil  proportion  of  their  revenues.  The 
virtue  of  the  common  jx:ople  approved  not  this  fpirit 
ot  traffic  ;  and  the  bifliops  of  the  new  polity  were  tieat- 
ed  openly  with  reproach  or  with  ridicule.  -%t 

the  year  1572  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Death  ol 
John  Knox,  whofe  mistaken  ztal  had  contributed  not  aJohnKn 
little  to  bring  upon  the   queen  thofe   misfortunes  with 
which  ihe  was  now  oppreffed.      Neil  her  by   his  death, 
however,  nor  by  the  change  of  the  regency,  could  fine 
now  be    relieved.      The    earl   of   Morton  was   lo   much 
devoted  to  Elizabeth,  that   he   received   particular  in- 
structions from  her  how  to  guide  the  young  king.     His 
elevation,  indeed,  gave  the  (milling  itroke  to  tin  queen's       -^ 
aflairs.      He  employed  himfeli   with  fuccefs  in  dividing  ElizaberH 
her    party   among    themfelves,  and   by   lis   means  the  efolved  on 
duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  earl  of  llumley  were  in-1'1'"'"^ 
duced  to  torlakc  her.      As  tor  Elizabeth,  Ihe  was  bent  death 
on  putting  Mary  to  death  ;  but   as  no  crime  could  be 
alleged  againft  her  in   England,  (lie  thought  it  proper 
that  fhe    (hould  be  carried  back   to  fi..7er  death  in  her 
own  dominions.   This  propolal,   however,  was  rejected  ; 
and  the  fiends  who  remained  true  to   Mary  once   more 
began  to  indulge  themfelves  in  hopes  ot  fuccours  from 
Prance.     New  misfortunes,  however,  awaited  them. — 
The  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  hitherto  been  held       7s-' 
tor  the  queen  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  was  obliged  to  ,f  £jin* 
lurrendcr  to  an   Englifh   army  commanded   by  Sir  Wil-  Imrgh  ta- 
liam   Drury.       Kirkaldy    was    Solemnly    allured   by    tlie '•<:"  bV  the 
Englilh  commander  of  his  life  and  liberty;  but   Eliza-  El,gWh 
beth  violated  this  capitulation,  aiiei  commanded   htm  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  regent.      An  hundred  ot  his  re- 
lations offered  to  become  vaffals  to  Morton,  and  to  pay 
him  3000  merks  yearly,  if  he  would  (pare  his  life  ;  but 
in  vain  :  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  Sir  James  were  hang- 
ed at   Edinburgh.      Maitland  of  Ltthington,  who  was 
taken  at  the  fame  time,  was  poiioned  in  the  pnloirhoule 
of  Leitl&  7g4 

The  jealoufy  of  Elizabeth  did  not  diminilh  with  the  Mir)ireat. 
decline  ot  Mary's   caufe.      She  now  treated  her  withedwith 
more  rigour  than  ever,  and  patroniled  Morton  in  all  theSreater  ri*. 
enormities    which    he   committed   againlt    her    friends.  ^vc 
Lefly  biShop  of  Rols  had  been  long  impiifontd  in  Eng- 
land, on  account   of  his  concern  in  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk's confpiracy.     Morton  earncltly  ioheited  the  queen 
to  deliver  him  up,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  put  him 
to  death  ;  but  as  he  had  acted  in  the  character   of  am- 
baffador  from  Mary,  this  was  judged  impolitic,  and  the 
prelate  was  fuffercd  to  depart   for   France.      When  he 
arrived  there,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ltir  up  the  em- 
peror, the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  exert  them- 
felves 
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icTves  in  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scotland;  aftd,  in 
1574,  the  mwfbrtunea  of  hia  royal  miftrefa  wen  Farther 
ar.n.- wated  b)  the  death  of  Chailes  IX.  ut  France,  and 
,her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Theregent,  in  the 
mean  time,  ruled  with  the  mcrft  defpotic  fway.  He 
twice  coined  bafe  money  in  the  name  of  his  tbvereign  ; 
and  after  putting  it  into  circulation  the  fecond  time,  he 
iffucd  orden  far  its  pafiing  only  for  its  intrinsic  value. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault  happening  to  die  this  year, 
the  regent  took  every  method  of  ruining  all  lliofe  of 
hie  name  and  family.  Ke  committed  to  prifon  all  the 
HamiltonB,  and  every  perfon  of  dillinction  who  had 
fought  h  :■  the  queen  at  the  battle  of  Langfide,  and 
compelled  them  to  buy  their  liberty  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  He  inftigated  Douglas  of  Lochleven  to  affaili- 
nate  lord  Arbroath,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
latter  efcaped  the  ambuifi  that  was  laid  for  him.  Keid, 
the  bifhop  of  Orkney,  having  left  his  eliate  to  pious 
and  charitable  ufes,  the  regent  prohibited  the  execution 
of  the  will,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  adminiilration. 
To  be  rich  was  a  fufficient  crime  to  excite  his  venge- 
ance. He  entered  the  warehouses  oi  merchants,  and 
oonfifcated  their  property  ;  and  if  he  wanted  a  pretence 
to  juftify  liiar  conduft,  the  judges  and  lawyers  were 
ready  at  his  call. 

In  this  difaftrous  period  the  clergy  augmented  the 
general  confufion.  Mr  Andrew  Melvil  had  lately  re- 
turned  from  Geneva  ;  and  the  difcipline  of  its  affembly 
being  confidered  by  him  as  the  molt  perfect  model  of 
eccleriailical  policy,  be  was  infinitely  offended  with  the 
introduction  of  Epifcopacy  into  Scotland.  Hh  learn- 
ing  was  confiderable,  and  his  fkill  in  languages  was 
profound.  He  was  fond  of  dilputation,  hot,  violent, 
and  pertinacious.  The  Scottifh  clergy  were  in  a  hu- 
mour to  attend  to  him  ;  and  his  merit  was  fuff.cient  to 
excite  their  admiration.  Inftigated  by  his  practices, 
John  Drury,  one  ot  the  miniflers  of  Edinburgh,  called 
in  qucllion,  in  a  general  affembly,  the  lawfulncls  of  the 
biihops,  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  electing  them. 
Melvil,  alter  commending  his  zeal  and  his  motion,  de- 
claimed concerning  the  flourifhing  ftate  ot  the  citablifh- 
ment  of  Geneva  ;  and  having  recited  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  upon  ecclefiaftical  government,  main- 
tained, that  there  ihould  be  no  office-bearers  in  the 
church  whofe  titles  were  not  feen  in  the  book  of  God. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  term  li/hop  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  it  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  was  commonly  un- 
derftood,  as  Chrill  allowed  not  any  fuperiority  among 
minillers.  He  contended  that  Chrill  was  the  only  lord 
of  his  church,  and  that  the  minifters  of  the  word  were 
all  equal  in  degree  and  power.  He  urged,  that  the 
ellate  of  the  biihops,  befide  being  unlawful,  had  grown 
unfeemly  with  corruptions  ;  and  that  it  they  were  not 
removed  out  of  the  church,  it  would  fall  into  decav, 
and  endanger  the  interefts  of  religion.  His  fentiments 
were  received  with  flattering  approbation  ;  and  though 
the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  with  the  biihops  of  Dun- 
keld,  Galloway,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  and  the  Ifles, 
were  prelent  in  this  alTembly,  they  ventured  not  to  de- 
fend their  vocation.      It  was  relolved,  that  the  name  of 
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6 '/lop  conferred  no  dii'iinftion  or  rink  j  that  the  office    Bentlwrf. 
was  not  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  other  mi-  ~~~~ v 
nifters  ;  and   that  by  the  word   of   God  their  funct: 
confilled  in  preaching,  in  administering  the  facraments, 
■tnd  in  exercifing  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  with   the   con- 
fent  of  the  elders.     The  Epifcopal  eftate/in  the  mean- 
while,   was    watched   with   anxious    obfervation  ;    and 
the  faults  and  demerits  of  every  kind,  whii  ::<d 

dividual*,  were  charged  upon  the  order  with  rude- 
nefs  and  afperity.  In  a  new  affembly  this  fubjeft  was 
again  canvaffed.  It  was  moved,  whether  biihops,  as 
conftituted  in  Scotland,  had  any  authority  tor  their 
functions  from  the  Scriptures  ?  After  long  debates,  it 
Wi  thought  prudent  to  avoid  an  explicit  determination 
of  this  important  qui  [Hon.  But  a  confirmation  was  be- 
llowed upon  the  refolutton  of  the  former  alTembly  ;  1 
it  was  eftabb'lhed  as  a  rule,  that  every  bifhop  ihould 
make  choice  of  a  particular  church  within  1J3  dii  o 
and  Ihould  actually  d  if  charge  the  duties  of  a  minister. 

The  regent,  diilutbed  with  thefe  proceedings  of  the 
bre'thren,  was  diipoled  to  amtafe  and  to  deceive  then-.. 
He  fent  a  meiTenger  to  advife  them  not  to  infringe 
and  disfigure  the  eftablifhed  forms ;  and  to  admonilh 
them,  that  if  their  averfion  from  Epifcopacy  was  infur- 
mountable,  it  would  become  them  to  think  of  fome 
mode  of  ecclefiaftical  government  to  which  they  could 
e  with  conftancy.  The  aflemb'v  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  meffage,  made  a  formal  intimation  to 
him,  that  they  would  diligently  "tame  a  lading  plat- 
form of  polity,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  privy-council. 
They  appointed,  accordingly,  a  committee  ot  the  bre- 
thren for  tins  purpofe.  The  bufinefs  was  too  agreeable, 
to  be  neglected  ;  and  in  a  (hort  time  Mr  David  Li 
fay,  Mr  James  I-awfun,  and  Mr  Robert  Pont,  were 
deputed  to  wait  upon  the  regent  with  a  new  feheme  of 
ecclefiaftical  government.  A'ter  reminding  him,  that 
he  had  been  a  notable  internment  in  purging  the  realm 
of  Popery,  and  begtjing  that  he  would  confult  with 
them  upon  any  of  its  articles  which  he  thought  improper 
or  incomplete,  they  informed  him,  that  they  did  not 
account  it  to  be  a  perfect  work  to  which  nothing  could 
be  added,  or  from  which  notlu'ng  could  be  taken  away  ; 
for  that  they  would  alter  and  improve  it,  as  the  Al- 
mighty God  might  farther  reveal  his  will  unto  them.  The 
regent,  taking  from  them  their  fchedule,  replied,  that 
he  would  appoint  certain  perfons  of  the  privy-council 
to  confer  with  them.  A  conference  was  even  begun 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  their  new  eftablifhment  ;  but  from 
bis  arts,  or  from  the  troubles  oi  the  times,  no  advances 
were  made  in  it.  »g 

This  year  the  earl  of  Bothwcl  died  in  Denmark  ;  D:arh  of 
and  in  his  laft  moments,  being  ftung  with  remorle,  he  BjthweU 
confefied  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  king's  mur- 
der, revealed  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were  his 
accomplices,  and  with  the  moll  folemn  proteilations 
declared  the  honour  and  innocence  of  the  queen.  His 
confefiion  wa3  trarrfmitted  to  Elizabeth  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  ;  but  was  fupprelTcd  by  her  with  an  anxi- 
ous folicitude.  .3- 

The  regent  ll ill  continued  his  enormities,  till  having  Mnrton  is 

rendered  compelled 
torelignhis 


■•ffictufit. 

(u)  Jebb,  Vol.  II.  p.  227.   It  has  nevtr  been  publifhed.      Keith  and  other  hi  Hot  ians  have  preferred  what  they  gc.ru. 
call  the  earl  of  Both-juePs  declaration  at  his  ileath,  and  account  it  to  be  genuine.     Their  partiality  for  Mary  induced 
them  the  more  eafrly  to  fall  into  this  miftake.     The  paper  they  give  is  demonftrativefy  a  forgery  ;  and  the  want 
of  the  real  confefiion  of  Bothwel  is  ilill  a  deficiency  in  our  hiftory. 
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s.-ntlan'.   rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  bed  part  of  the  no- 
'         bility.be   was,  in  IJ77,  compelled   to  refign  his  office 
into  the   hands  of  James  VI.  j  but   as  his  majefty  was 
then  only  twelve  years  of  a:rc,  a  general  council  of  twelve 
peers  was  appointed  to  affiit  him  in  the  adminiflration. 
Next  year,  however,   the  earl  of  Morton  having  found 
means  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  young  ki:\g,  procured 
the    diffolution    of  this    council  ;   and   thus   being  left 
the  fold   advifer  of  the   kin;,   he   hoped   once  more  to 
be  raifed  to  his  f  rmer  greatnefs.     This  could  not  be 
done,  however,  without,   keeping   the  king  in  a  kind  of 
captivity,  fo  that  nobody  could  have  accefs  to  him  but 
liimfelf.     The  king,  fenflble  of  his  dotation,  fent  a  dif- 
patch  to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  Entreating 
them  to   relieve   him.      An  army  for  this  purpofe  was 
foon  raifed  ;  and  Morton's  partifans  wire  in  danger  of 
bung  defeated,  had  not  the  oppofite  party  dreaded  the 
vengeance   of  Elizabeth,  who  was  refolved  to  lupport 
the  catl  of  Morton.      Tn  conftquence  of  this  a  negocia- 
tion  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  with  foine  others,   mould  be   admitted 
into  the  king's  council ;  and  that  tour  noblemen  mould 
be   chofen   by  each    party   to   confider  of  feme  proper 
790        method  of  preferring  tranquillity  in  the  nation. 
He  jioifcnj       This  pacification  did  not  greatly  dimiuifh  the  power 
the  earl  of  0f  Morton_      He  foon  got  rid  of  one  of  his  principal 
antagoniils,  the  earl  of  Athole,  by  poifoning  him  at  an 
entertainment  ;  after  which  he  again  ;;ave  a  loofe  rein  to 
his  refentments  againft  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  whom 
he   perfecutcd   in   the   mod   cruel   manner.     By   thefe 
means,  however,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  a  genet al  hatred; 
and  he  was  fupplanted  in  the  king's  favour  by  the  lord 
d'Aubigney,  who  came  from  France  in  the  year  1579, 
and  was  created  earl  of  Lenox.     The  next  year  Mor- 
ton was  fufpefted  of  an  intention  to  deliver  up  the  king 
to  Elizabeth,  and  a  guard  was  appointed  to   prevent 
any  attempts   of  this   kind.      The  queen   of  England 
-0I        endeavoured  to  fupport  her  zealous  partifan  ;  but  with- 
T?  con-         out  effeft.      He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  a3 
demtiedanibei'ng  concerned  in   the  murder   of  Darnley.      At  the 
-executed for pjace  Qf  execution,  it  is  faid  tint  he  confeffed  his  >niilt  ; 
cf  Darnley  ^ut  ot  t'iiS  tne  evidence  is  not  quite  fatisfaftory.     It  is 
however  certain  that  he  acknowledged  himfelf  pi  ivy  to 
the  plot  formed  againft  the  lile  of  the  king  ;  and  when 
one  of  the  clergymen  attending  him   before  his  execu- 
tion obferved,   that  by  his  own   confeffion  he   merited 
death  in  foreknowing  and  concealing  the  murder,  he  re- 
plied   "  Ay   but,  Sir,   had   I    been  as  innocent  as  St 
Stephen,  or  as  guilty  as  Judas,  I  mud  have  come  to  the 
fcaffold.     Pray,  what  ought  I  to  have    done   in   this 
matter  ?  You  knew  not  the  king's  weaknefs,  Sir.     If  I 
had  informed  him  of  the  plot  againft  his  life,  he  would 
have  revealed  it  even  to  his  enemies  and  thofe  concern- 
ed in   the  delign  ;  and  I  would,   it  may  be,  have  loll 
my  own  life,  for  endeavouring  to  preferve  his  to  no  pur- 
792       pofe." 
Monftxous       The  elevation  of  king  James,  and  the  total  overthrow 
crueliy  ot    Qf  Norton,  produced  no  beneficial  confequences  to  the 
£0  Mary,     unfortunate  Mary.      In  the  year  1581,    ihe  addreffed 
a  letter  to  Caftelnau   the  French  ambaflador,   in  which 
(he  complained  that  her  body  was  fo  weak,  and  her 
limbs  fo  feeble,   that  lhe  was  unable  to  walk.      Caftel- 
nau  therefore  intrented   Elizabeth    to   mitigate  a  little 
the  rigours  of  Mary's  confinement  ;  which  being  refil- 
led, the  Utter  had  thoughts  of  refigning  her  claims  to 
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hands  of  her  fon,  and  even  of  adviling  him  to  ufc  every  ~~"" V  * 
effort  in  his  power  to  eftabliih  his  claim  to  the  Englifh 
crown  as  preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  But  being 
apprehenfive  of  danger  from  this  violent  method,  (he 
again  contented  herfelf  with  fending  to  the  court  of 
England  ineffectual  memorials  and  rcmonurances.  El  - 
zabeth,  inftead  of  taking  compaffion  on  her  mifcrable 
(ituation,  affiduoufly  encouraged  every  kind  of  diforder 
in  the  kingdom,  on  purpofe  to  have  the  queen  more  . 
and  mine  in  her  power.  Thus  the  Scottifh  malcon- The  king 
ents  finding  themfelves  always  fupportcd,  a  confpiracy  taken  rri- 
was  at  lad  entered  into,  the  delign  of  which  was  to:""tr' 
hold  James  in  captivity,  and  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  Arran  and  Lenox,  who  were  now  the  principal 
perfons  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  actors  in  this  con- 
fpiracy were  the  earls  of  Gowrie,  Marre,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Boyd,  with  the  mailers  of 
Glammis  and  Oliphant.  By  reafon  of  the  youth  and 
imbecillity  of  the  king,  they  eafily  accomplished  their 
purpole ;  and  having  got  him  in  their  power,  they 
promifed  him  his  liberty,  provided  he  would  command 
Lenox  to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  was  accordingly 
done;  but  the  king  found  himlelt  as  much  a  prifoner  as 
before.  The  more  eflcftually  to  detain  him  in  cuflody, 
the  rebels  conllrained  him  to  iffue  a  proclamation, 
wherein  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  at  peifcft  liberty. 
Lenox  was  preparing  to  advance  to  the  king's  relief 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  when  he  was  dif- 
concerted  by  the  king's  peremptory  command  to  leave 
Scotland ;  upon  which  he  retired  to  Dumbarton,  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
earl  of  Arran,  being  more  forward,  was  committed  to 
clofe  cuflody  for  fome  time,  but  afterwards  confined 
only  in  his  houfe  of  Kinneil.  The  rebels  took  upon 
them  the  title  of  •'  lords  for  the  reformation  of  the 

ftate.-"  f94 

The  clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  exceedingly  which  is 

averfe  to  Epifcopacy,   now  gave   open  countenance  to  approved 
the  lords  of  the  reformation.     On   the  13th  of  Ofto- °f  ^  the 
ber  1582,  they  made  a  folemn  aft,   by  which  the  raidc'e^' 
of  Rutbvtn,  as  the  capture  of  the  king  was  called,  was 
deemed  a  fervice  mod  acceptable  to  all  who  feared  God, 
refpefted  the  true  religion,   and  were   anxious   for  the 
prefervation  of  the   king  and  ftate  ;  and  every  miniller 
was  commanded  to  declaim  from  his  pulpit  upon   the  0 

expediency  of  this  meafure,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  concur  with  the  lords  in  profecuting  the  full  deli- 
verance of  the  church,  and  the  perfeft  reformation  of 
the  commonwealth.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  approba- 
tion of  the  clergy,  the  confpirators  got  their  proceed- 
ings approved  by  the  dates  of  Scotland,  as  "  a  good, 
a  thankful,  and  a  neceffary  fervice  to  the  king-"  At 
the  fame  time  it  was  enaded,  that  no  fuit  civil  or 
criminal  of  any  kind  mould  ever  be  indituted  againft 
the  perfons  concerned  in  it.  Soon  after  this,  Lenox 
took  his  leave  of  Scotland,  and  failed  for  France,  where 
he  died.  795 

The  unfortunate  Mary  was  driven  to  defpair  when  (he  Mary 
heard  that   her  fon  was  taken  prifoner  by  rebels  who"rlt"t<? 
had  been  inftigated  by  Elizabeth.     In  this  didrefs,  (he  Ehzihath'. 
addreffed  a  mod  fpirited  letter  to  Elizabeth,   in  which 
(lie  at  once  afferted  her  own  innocence,  and   fist  forth 
the  conduct   of  Elizabeth   herfelf  in   fuch  language  as 
mull  have  put  the  mod  impudent  of  Iter  adverfaries  to 
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the  blufh.  Elizabeth  could  not  reply,  and  therefore 
had  recourfe  to  her  ufual  arts  of  treacherous  negocia- 
tion.  New  terms  were  propofed  to  Mary,  who  would 
gladly  have  fubmittedalmoft  to  any  thing,  provided  (he 
could  procure  her  freedom.  It  was  propofed,  as  had 
often  been  done  before,  to  affociate  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  her  fon  in  the  government ;  but  as  this  was  to 
be  referred  to  the  king,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  Eli- 
zabeth's friends,  and  to  the  parliament,  who  were  under 
the  power  of  the  fame  faction,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  no 
fuch  affociation  ever  could  take  place,  or  indeed  was 
ever  intended. 

After  the  death  of  Lenox,  the  confpirators  appre- 

rjj."^_3sm'  hended  no  further  danger,  little  fuppofing  that  a  prince 
fo  voting  and  unexperienced  could  deliver  himfelf  from 
captivity.  This,  however,  in  the  year  1583,  he  effect- 
ed in  the  following  manner.  A  convention  of  the 
eftates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  St  Andrew's. 
James,  whom  the  earl  of  Arran,  notwithstanding  his 
confinement  at  Kinneil,  had  found  means  to  inllruct 
and  advife,  pretended  a  delire  ofvifiting  his  grand-uncle 
the  earl  of  March,  who  refided  at  St  Andrew's,  and 
was  for  that  purpofe  permitted  to  repair  thither  a  few 
days  before  the  convention.  The  better  to  deceive  the 
earls  of  Gowrie,  An  .jus,  and  Marre,  who  attended  him, 
he  took  up  his  lodgings  in  an  old  inn,  which  was  quite 
open  and  defencelefs.  But  having  expreffed  a  dcfireto 
fee  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew's,  he  was  admitted  into  it ; 
and  colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  caftle,  after 
admitting  a  few  of  his  retinue,  ordered- the  gates  to  be 
fhut.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Marifchal,  Montrofe,  and 
Rothes,  who  were  in  concert  with  the  ki  lg,  haftencd 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  oppofite 
faction,  being  unprepared  for  hoftilities,  were  filled  with 
conflernation.  Of  all  the  confpirators,  the  earl  of 
Gowrie  alone  was  admitted  into  the  king's  prefence,  by 
the  favour  of  colonel  Stuart,  and  received  his  paidon. 
The  earls  of  March,  Argyle,  Gowrie,  Marifchal,  and 
Rethes,  were  appointed  to  be  a  council  for  affifting  the 
king  in  the  management  of  his  affairs ;  and  foon  after 
this  James  fet  cut  for  Edinburgh.  The  king  no  foon- 
er  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  than,  by  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  he  iffued  a  proclamation  of  mercy  to  the 
confpirator?  ;  but  they,  flattering  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  fupport  from  Elizabeth,  obftinately  refufed  to 
accept  of  his  paidon.  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
were  denounced  rebels.  Elizabeth  failed  not  to  give 
them  underhand  all  the  encouragement  (he  could,  and 
the  clergy  uttered  the  mod  feditious  difcourfes  againft 
the  king  and  government  ;  and  while  they  railed  againft 
Popery,  they  themfelves  maintained  openly  the  very 
characteriftic  and  dinflingiiifhing  mark  of  Popery,  name- 
ly, that  the  clerical  was  entirely  independent  of  the  civil 
power. 

At  lift  the  rebels  broke  forth  into  open  hoftilities  ; 
but  by  the  \igilance  of  Arran,  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who 

ondemred  had  again  begun  his  treafonable  practices,  was  commit. 

nd  exc:u-  jf(J  to  cuftody  ;  while  the  reft,  unable  to  oppofe  the 
king,  who  appeared  againft  them  with  a  formidable 
army,  were  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  Eliza- 
beth, with  her  ufual  treachery,  protected  them. 

The  earl  ».f  Gowrie  fuffered  as  a  traitor  ;  but  the 
feverity  exercifed  againft  him  did  not  intimidate  the 
clergy.  They  ftill  continued  their  lcbtllious  practices, 
until  the  king  being  informid  that  they  were  engaged 
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in  a  correfpoudenee  with  fome  of  the  fugitive  lords,  Scotland, 
citations  were  given  to  their  leaders  to  appear  before 
the  privy -council.  The  clergymen,  not  daring  to  ap-  °°^ 
pear,  fled  to  England  ;  and  on  the  2Cth  of  May  1584,;,,^,  aga;nft 
the  king  fummoned  a  convention  of  the  eftates,  on  pur- the  clergy, 
pofe  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  church  in  an  effectual 
manner.  In  this  affembly  the  raid  of  Ruthvcn  was 
declared  to  be  rebellion,  according  to  a  declaration 
which  had  formerly  been  made  by  the  king.  And,  as- 
it  had  grown  into  a  cuftom  with  the  promoters  of  fedi- 
tion  and  the  enemies  of  order,  to  decline  the  judgment 
of  the  king  and  the  council,  when  called  before  them 
to  anfwer  for  rebellious  or  contumelious  fpeechts,  uttered 
from  the  pulpit  or  in  public  places,  an  ordination  was 
made,  afferting  that  they  had  complete  powers  to  jud;e 
concerning  perfons  of  every  degree  and  function  ;  and 
declaring,  that  every  act  of  oppoiition  to  their  jurifdic- 
tion  mould  be  accounted  to  be  treafon.  It  was  enacted, 
that  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  as  conftituted  by 
the  free  votes  of  the  three  eftates,  was  full  and  fupreme  j 
and  that  every  attempt  to  diminifh,  alter,  or  infringe, 
its  power,  dignity,  and  jurisdiction,  fhould  be  held  and 
punifhed  as  treafon.  All  jurifciclions  and  judgments, 
all  afferr.blies  and  conventions,  not  approved  of  by  the 
king  and  the  three  eftates,  were  condemned  as  unlaw- 
ful, ?.^d  prohibited.  It  was  ordained,  that  the  king 
might  appoint  comrniflioners,  with  powers  to  examine 
into  the  delinquencies  of  clergymen,  ar.d,  if  proper,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  benefices.  It  was  commanded, 
that  clergymen  fhould  not  for  the  future  be  admitted  to 
the  dignity  of  lords  of  the  feflion,  or  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  any  judicature  civil  or  criminal.  An  ordination 
was  made,  vrhich  fubjected  to  capital  punilhment  all 
perfons  who  (hould  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  ftate  with 
a  malicious  curiofity,  or  who  fhould  litter  falfe  and 
flanderous  fpeeches  in  fermons,  declamations,  or  familiar 
difcourfe,  to  the  reproach  and  contempt  of  the  king,  his 
parents,  and  progenitors.  It  was  ordered  that  a  guard, 
confiding  of  40  gentlemen,  with  a  yearly  allowance  to 
each  of  2col.  fnould  continually  attend  upon  the  king.  „ 
This  parliament,  which  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  crown,  Vttm-M 
did  not  overlook  the  hiftory  of  Buchanan,  which  about  to  Cipprcii 
this  time  was  exciting  a  very  general  attention.  It  Buchanan  9 
commanded,  that  all  perfons  who  were  pnffeffed  of  copies  ,)r* 
of  his  chronicle,  and  of  his  treatife  on  the  Scottiih  go- 
vernment, fhould  furruider  them  within  40  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  200  1.  in  order  that  they  might  be  pur- 
ged of  the  offenfive  and  extraordinary  matteis  they  con- 
tained. This  ftroke  of  tyranny  was  furious  and  in- 
effectual. Foreign  nations,  as  well  as  his  own  country- 
men, were  filled  with  the  higheft  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  Buchanan.  It  was  not  permitted  that  his 
writings  fhould  fuffcr  mutilation  ;  they  were  multiplied 
in  every  quarter  ;  and  the  feverity  exercifed  agaiuft 
them  only  ferved  the  more  to  excite  curiofity,  and  to 
diffufc  his  reputation. 

While  the  parliamentary  acts,  which  ftruck  againft  _.    °? 
the  importance  of  the  church,  were  in  agitation,  theeu<jeavou"r 
minifters  deputed  Mr  David  Lindfay  to  folicit  the  king  ;o  fupport 
that  no  llatutes   fhould  pafs  which  affected  the  cccle-thtmielves 
fiaftical  eftablifhment,  without  the  confutation  of  the*?^^ 
general  affembly.     But  the  earl  cf  Arrun  having  intel- 
ligence of  this  commiffion,  defeated  it,  by  committing 
Mr  Lindfay  to  prifon   as  a   fpy  for  the  difcontented 
nobks.     Upon  the  publication,  however,  of  thefe  acts 
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Scotland,  by  tlie  heralds,  Mr  Robert  Pont  miniftcr  of  St  Cuth- 
'  '  'V~~~~  bert's.  and  one  of  the  fenators  of  the  court  of  fefiion, 
with  Mr  Walter  Balcanqual,  protelled  formally  in  the 
name  of  the  church,  that  it  dilfented  from  them,  and 
that  they  were  conftquently  invalid.  Having  made 
this  proultation,  they  inflantly  fled,  and  were  pro- 
claimed traitors.  By  letters  and  pamphlet;,  which 
were  artfully  fpread  among  the  people,  their  paflions 
were  rouzed  againft  the  king  and  his  council.  The 
minifters  of  Edinburgh  took  the  resolution  to  forfake 
their  flocks,  and  to  retire  to  England.  And  in  an  a- 
pology  circulated  by  their  management,  they  anxiouf- 
Iv  endeavoured  to  awaken  commiseration  and  pity. 
Thev  magnified  the  dangers  which  threatened  them  ; 
and  they  held  out,  in  vindication  of  their  conduct,  the 
imple  of  the  prophets,  the  apolUes,  the  martyrs,  and 
i  f  Chrift  himltlf,  who  all  concurre'd,  they  faid,  in  op- 
pofing   the  ordinations  of  men,  when  contradictory  to 
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guage  of  reproach,  and  which   recommended  her  ailaf.  Set 
Gnation  a-  a  moil  meritorious  a&.      The  carl  of  Arran         *•      -J 
had  explained  to  her  the  practices  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  her  foil,  and   had   difcovered  the  intrigues  of  the       R  >1 
Catholic   princes   to   gain   htm  to  their  views.      While '"''' '.'1c'' 
her  fenfibdities  and   fears  were  feverely   excruciating  BIU,|>n(( 
to  her,  circumstances  happened  which  confirmed  themjUtovcred. 
in  their  llrength,  and   provoked  her  to  give  the  fullest 
fcope  to  the   malignity  ot   her  paffions.     Crichton,  a 
Scottifh  Jefuit,  palling  into  his  own  country,  was  tak.;i 
by  Nelherland  pirates  ;   and  fome  papers  which  he  had 
torn  in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  fea  being  recoveiee!, 
were  traniinitted  to  England.     Sir  William  Wade  put 
them  together  with  d(  sterity  ;   and  they  demonftrated 
beyond  a  dout  t,  that  the  invafion  of  England  was  con- 
certed by  the  Pope,  the  kin_;-  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of     g3^ 
Guife-.      About  this  tune,  too,  a  remarkable  letter  wasRemarfci 

intercepted  from  Mary  to  Sir  Francis  Enelefield.      Shcab'c  letl  "r 

from  Mary 


the  v.'ll   of  heaven,   and   in   declining  the  rage  ot  the     complained  in   it  that  ihe  could  have  no  reliance  upon i,,terceD|3 


enemies  of  God.  The  king  appointed  his  own  chap- 
lairs  and  the  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew's  to  perform  the 
miniilerial  functions  in  his  capital.  The  clergy  over 
Scotland  were  commanded  to  fubferibe  a  declaration, 
which  imported  the  fupremacy  of  the  king  over  the 
irch,  and  their  fubmiffion  to  the  authority  of  the  bi- 
fhops. The  national  ferments  ilill  increafed  in  violence- 
Many  minifters  retufed  to  fubferibe  this  declaration, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  livings.  It  was  contended, 
that  to  make  the  king  fupreme  over  the  church  was  no 
better  than  to  fet  -up  a  new  pope,  and  to  commit  trea- 
again  ft  Jefus  Chrift.  It  was  urged,  that  to  over- 
throw affemblies  and  prefbyteries,  and  to  give  dominion 
td  bifhops,  was  not  only  to  overfet  the  eft&blilhed  poli- 
ty of  the  church,  but  to  dtftroy  religion  itfelf.  For 
the  bifhops  were  the  flaves  of  the  court,  were  fchifnia- 
tical  in  their  opinions,  and  depraved  in  their  lives.  It 
was  affirmed,  that  herely,  atheifm,  and  popery,  would 
ftrike  a  deep  root,  and  grow  into  ftrength.  And  I 
people  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  bifhops  would 
corrupt  the  nation  into  a  refemblance  with  themfelves  ; 
and  that  there  everywhere  prevailed  diffimulation  and 
blafphemy,  perfecution  and  obfeenity,  the  profanation 
of  the  feripturts,  and  the  breach  of  faith,  covetoufnels, 
perjuiy,  and  facrilege.  It  was  reported  abroad,  that 
the  minifters  alone  were  entrusted  with  eccleliaftical 
functions,  and  with  the  fword  of  the  word  ;  and  that 
it  was  moft  wicked  and  profane  to  imagine,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  had  ever  committed  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  civil  magistrates  and  their  fervants  or  de- 
puties. 

While  the  clergy  were  thus  impotcntly  venting  their 
wrath,  Elizabeth,  alarmed  beyond  meaiure  at  this  fud- 
den  revolution,  and  terrified  by  a  confeffion  extorted 
by  the  rack  from  one  Francis  Throgmorton,  concern- 
ing a  combination  of  the  Catholic  princes  to  invade 
England,  began  to  treat  with  Mary  in  a  more  fincere 
manner  than  ufual  ;  but  having  gained  over  to  her  li  !e 
the  e-rl  of  Arran,  the  only  man  ot  activity  in  Scot- 
land, lhe  refolved  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  Roman  Catholics,  both  at  home 
and  abuj?d,  were  inflamed  againft  her  with  a  boundlefs 
and  implacable  rage.  There  prevailed  many  rumours 
of  plots  and  confpiracies  againtt  her  kingdom  and  her 
life.  Books  were  publifhed,  which  detailed  her  cruel- 
i   and  injustice  to  Mary  in  the  moil  indignant  laji- 


the  integrity  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  ihe  expected  noby  Elizi- 
happy  iffiie  to  any  treaty  which  might  be  opened  fortieth. 
her  reftoration  and  liberty.  She  urged  the  advance- 
ment of  the  "  great  plot ;"  fhe  intimated,  that  the 
priqee  her  fou  waa  favourable  to  the  "  defignment," 
and  difpofed  to  be  directed  by  her  advice  ;  fhe  intreat- 
ed,  that  every  delicacy  with  regard  to  her  own  Hate 
and  condition  mould  be  laid  affile  without  fcruple  ; 
and  lhe  allured  him,  that  flte  would  raoft  willingly  fuf- 
fcr  perils  and  dangers,  and  even  death  itielf,  to  give  re- 
lief to  the  opprefied  children  of  the  church.  Thefe 
difcoveries,  io  exalpcraliug  to  the  inquietudes  and  di- 
ftreffes  of  Elizabeth,  were  followed  by  a  deep  and  ge- 
neral  conlternation.  The  terror  of  an  invafion  fpread 
itfelf  with  rapidity  over  England  ;  and  the  Piotcllants, 
while  they  trembled  for  the  life  ot  their  champion,  were 
ftill  more  alarmed  with  the  dangers  which  threatened 
their  religion. 

In  this  Itate  of  perplexity  and  diftraSion,  the  ecu".- 
fcllors  of  Elizabeth  did  not  forget  that  they  had  bei  I 
her  inftruments  in  perfecuting  the  queen  of  S 
of  the  feverities  with  which  (lie  had  treated  the  Roma  1 
Catholics.  They  were  fully  fenlihle,  that  her  great- 
nefs  and  fafety  were  intimately  connected  with  their  own; 
and  they  concurred  in  indulging   her  fears,  jealousies, 

and    rcfentment.      It    was   refolved   that    Mary  mould..      ,*  . 

.„  .  _     .     .  c  ,  ,  .  /         ,.        Her  death 

penln.      An  allocution  was  formed,   to  whicn  perfons;,  rof0lvtd 

of  every  condition  and  degree  were  invited.  The  pro-on. 
fefied  bulinefs  of  this  aflociation  or  fociety  was  the  t>re- 
fervation  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  which  it  was  affirmed 
was  in  danger,  from  a  confpiracy  to  advance  fome  pre- 
tended title  to  the  crown  ;  and  its  members  vowed  and 
proteftcd,  by  the  majefty  of  God,  to  employ  their 
whole  power,  their  bodies,  lives,  and  goods,  in  her  fer- 
vice;  to  withltand,  as  well  by  force  of  arms  as  by  other 
methods  of  revenge,  all  perfons,  of  whatfoever  nation 
or  rank,  who  fhould  attempt  in  any  form  to  invade  and 
injure  her  fafety  or  her  life,  and  never  to  defift  from 
the  forcible  purfuit  of  them  till  they  fhould  be  com- 
pletely exterminated.  '1  hey  alfo  vowed  and  protefted,  in 
the  prtJence  of  the  eternal  God,  to  prolecute  to  destruc- 
tion any  pretended  fucceflor  by  whom,  or  for  whom, 
the  detcltable  deed  of  the  aflaffiuation  of  Elizabeth 
fhould  be  attempted  or  committed.  The  earl  of  Lei- 
cester was  n.  a  particular  manner  the  patron  of  this  af- 
fociation  ;  and  the  whole  influence  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
7  minifters 
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mimfters  wai  exerted  to  multiply  the  fubfcriptions  to  a 
bond  or  lea;ue  which  was  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to 
be  a  foundation  for  accomplishing  the  full  deftruftion 
and  ruin  of  the  Scottim  queen. 

A  combination  fo  refolute  and  fo  fierce,  which  point- 
ed to  the  death  of  Mary,  which  threatened  her  titles 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  which  might  defeat  the 
fucceflion  of  her  fon,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  her  bo- 
fom  the  bittercft  anxieties  and  pertHrbation.  Wean-  of 
her  fad  and  long  captivity,  broken  down  with  calami- 
ties, dreading  afflictions  ftill  more  cruel,  and  willing  to 
take  away  from  Elizabeth  every  poffible  pretence  of 
feverity,  lie  now  framed  a  fcheme  of  accommodation, 
to  which  no  decent  or  reafonable  objection  could  be 
made.  By  Naw,  her  fecretary,  (he  prefented  it  to  E- 
lizabcth"  and  her  privy-council.  She  protefted  in  it, 
that  if  her  liberty  mould  be  granted  to  her,  (he  would 
enter  into  the  clofeft  amity  with  Elizabeth,  and  pay  an 
obfervance  to  her  above  every  other  prince  of  Chrilten- 
dom ;  that  (he  would  forget  all  the  injuries  with  which 
fhe  had  been  loaded,  acknowledge  Elizabeth  to  be  the 
rightful  queen  of  England,  abftain  from  any  claim  to 
her  crown  during  her  life,  renounce  the  title  and  arms 
of  England,  which  fhe  had  ufurped  by  the  command 
of  her  hufband  the  king  of  France,  and  reprobate  the 
bull  from  Rome  which  had  depofed  the  Englifh  queen. 
She  likewife  protefted,  that  (he  would  enter  into  the 
affociation  which  had  been  formed  for  the  fecurity  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  that  (he  would  conclude  a  defenfive 
league  with  her,  provided  that  it  (hould  not  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  ancient  alliance  between  Scotland  and 
France  ;  and  that  nothing  (hould  be  done  during  the 
life  of  the  Englifh  queen,  or  after  her  death,  which 
{hould  invalidate  her  titles  to  the  crown  of  England,  or 
thofe  of  her  fon.  As  a  confirmation  of  the(e  articles, 
five  profefTed  that  fhe  would  confent  to  ftay  in  Eng- 
land for  fome  time  as  an  hoftage  ;  and  that  if  (he  was 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth, 
flie  would  furrender  proper  and  acceptable  perfons  as 
fureties.  She  alfo  protefted,  that  (he  would  make  no 
alterations  in  Scotland  ;  and  that,  upon  the  repeal  of 
what  had  been  enafted  there  to  her  difgrace,  fhe  would 
bury  in  oblivion  all  the  injuries  fhe  had  received  from 
her  fubjefts  :  that  fhe  would  recommend  to  the  king 
her  fon  thofe  counfellors  who  were  moil  attached  to 
England,  and  that  fhe  would  employ  herfelf  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  fugitive  nobles :  that  fhe  would  take  no 
fteps  about  his  marriage  without  acquainting  the  queen 
of  England  ;  and  that,  to  give  the  greater  firmnefs  to 
the  propofed  accommodation,  it  was  her  defire  that 
he  fhould  be  called  as  a  party  to  it  :  and,  in  fine,  (he  af- 
firmed, that  fhe  would  procure  the  king  of  France  and 
the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  be  guarantees  for  the  per- 
formance of  her  engagements.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
fkilful  in  hypocrify,   difcovered  the  moft  decilive  fymp- 
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toms  of  fat  is  faction  and  joy  when  thefe  overtures  were  B*rtJtn(» 
communicated  to  her.  She  made  no  advances,  how-  »  "' 
ever,  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with  Mary ;  and 
her  minifters  and  courtiers  exclaimed  againft  lenient 
and  pacific  meafures.  It  was  loudly  infilled,  that  the 
liberty  of  Mary  would  be  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ;  that 
her  affociation  with  her  fon  would  be  the  ru.'n  both  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  that  her  elevation  to  power 
would  extend  the  empire  of  Popery,  and  give  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  aft  of  attainder  had  paffed 
arainft  the  fugitive  nobles,   and  their  eftates  and  ho- 
nours  were  forfeited  to  the  king ;  who,  not  fatisfied 
with  this,  fent  Patrick  mafler  of   Gray  to  demand  a 
furrender  of  their  perfons  from  the  queen  of  England. 
As  this  ambaffador  h?.d  refided  fome  time  in  France, 
and  been  intimate  with  ihe  duke  of  Guife,  he  was  re- 
commended to  Mary  :    but  b^ing  a  man  of  no  prin- 
ciples, he  eafily  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  E- 
lizabeth  ;   and  while  he  pretended  friendlhip  to  the  un- 
fortunate queen,  he  difcovered  all  that  he  knew  of  the      «,,. 
intentions  of  her  and   her  fon.     The  moft  fcandalous  Faifere- 
falfehoods  were  forged  againft  Mary  ;   and  the  lets  fhe  roitsraifed 
was  apparently  able  to  execute,  the  more  fhe  was  faid  3^a,n"  <he 
to  delign.     That  an   unhappy  woman,   confined  and  3  ^L 
guarded   with   the   utmoft  vigilance,  who  had  not  for 
many  years  fufficient  intereft  to  procure  a  decent  treat- 
ment for  herfelf,   fhould  be  able  to  carry  on  fuch  clofe 
and   powerful   negociations   with    different   princes   as 
were  imputed  to  her,  is  an  abfurdity  which  it  muft  for 
ever  be  impofiible  to  reconcile.    That  Ihe  had  an  amour 
with  her  keeper  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  as  was  now 
reported,  might  be  ;   though  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 
This,   however,  could  fcarce  be  treafon  againft  Eliza- 
beth (x)  :  yet,  on  account  of  this,  Mary  was  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue 
Drury,  zealous  puritans,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
treat  her  with   (uch   feverity  as  might  drive  her  to  de- 
fpair,   and   induce   her  to  commit  fome  rafh  aftion.  —       ;„ 
The  earl  of  Leicefter,  faid  to  be  Elizabeth's  paramour,  AiTaum* 
even  ventured  to  fend  affaffins,  on  purpofe,  by  the  mur-  l=nt  '° 
der  of  Mary,   at  once  to  deliver  his  miftrefs  from  her  ™ur-e" 
fears.     But  the  new  keepers  of  the  caftle,  though  re- 
ligious bigots,  were  men  of  ftrift  probity,  and  rejected 
with   fcom  fuch   an  infamous   tranfaction.      In    1585, 
Mary  began  to  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a  fevere  impriion. 
ment.      She   had   been  removed   from  Sheffield  to  the 
caftle  of  Tutbury  ;   and  under  her  new  keepers  fhe  ex- 
perienced a  treatment  which  was  in  the  higheft  degree      g 
unjuft,    difrefpeftful,   and   acrimonious.      Two   apart-  S!ic  is  con- 
ments  or  chambers  only  were  allotted  to  her,  and  they  fine-!,  and 
were  fmall  and  inconvenient,  meanly  fumifhed,  and  fc  cn  e"7 
full  of  apertures  and  chinks,  that  they  could  not  pro- treated* 
teft  her  againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.     The 
liberty  of  going  abroad  for  pleafure  or  exercife  was  de- 
M  rued 


(x)  Amidft  the  infamous  calumnies  which  this  princefs  was  folicitous  to  fix  upon  the  queen  of  Scots,  it  muft 
excite  the  higheft  indignation  to  confider  her  own  contempt  of  chaftity,  and  the  unprincipled  licentioufnefs  of  her 

private  life.     See  Haynes's  Collect,  of  State  Papers,  p.  99,  &c. Even  when   palfied  with  age,  fhe  was  yet 

burning  with  unquenchable  defires  ;  and  vain  of  her  haggard  and  cadaverous  form,  fought  to  allure  to  her  many 
lovers.  See  Murdin,  p.  5C8,  560,  657,  718,  719.  and  the  difcoveries  of  a  writer,  whofe  pen,  elegant,  poignant, 
ir.qm'fttive,  and  polite,  improves  and  embellifhes  every  topic  that  it  canvafles ;  Walpole,  Catalogue  of  royal  and 
•noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  126.      [Stuart,  vol.  ij.  p.  282,  note.] 
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nied  to  her.  She  was  afiailed  by  rhettmatifms  and  other 
maladies  ;  and  her  phyfician  would  not  undertake  to 
effect  a  curt,  or  even  to  procure  her  any  cafe,  unlcfs 
UK  mould  be  removed  to  a  more  commodious  dwelling. 
Applications  for  this  purpofe  were  frequently  made, 
and  uniformly  rejected.  Here,  however,  her  own  af- 
flictions did  not  extinguifh  in  her  mind  her  fenfibility 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others  ;  and  fhe  often  indulged 
herfclf  in  the   fatisiactton  of  employing  a  fervant  to  go 
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fhe  would  diffolvc  his  aflbciation  with  her  in  the  go-  Sco-lan* 
vernment,  on  the  pretence  of  his  attachment  to  the  re-  -~""V~™^. 
formed  doctrines  ;  and  that  he  would  not  only  lofe  the 
glory  of  his  prefent  power,  but  endanger  his  profpects 
of  fucceffion.  Mary  cxpoftulated  with  him  by  letter 
upon  the  timidity  and  coldnefs  of  his  behaviour;  and 
he  returned  her  an  anfwer  full  of  difrefpect,  in  which 
he  intimated  his  relolution  to  confider  her  in  no  other 
character  than  as  queen-mother.     Her  amazement,  in- 


through  the  village  of  Tutbury  in  feue'ii   of  objects  of     dignation,  and  grief,  were  infinite.      She  wrote  to  Ca- 


rliftrrfs',  to  whom  fhe  might  deal  out  her  charity.  But 
her  inhuman  keepers,  envying  her  this  pleafure,  com- 
manded her  to  ahltam  from  it.  Imputing  their  rigour 
to  a  fufpicious  fidelity,  fhe  defired  that  her  fervant 
might,  on  thefe  occafions,  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  foldiers  of  their  guard,  or  by  the  conftable  of  the 
village.  But  they  would  not  alter  their  prohibition. 
They  refufed  to  her  the  excicife  of  the  Christian  duty 
of  difpenfing  an  alms  ;  and  they  would  not  allow  her 
the  fo't  confolation  of  moiitening  her  eye  with  for- 
rows  not  her  own.  To  infult  her  the  more,  the  caftle 
of  Tutbury  was  converted  into  a  common  jail.  A 
young  man,  whofe  crime  was  the  profefiion  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  religion,  was  committed  to  a  chamber  which  was 
oppofite  to  her  window,  in  order  that  he  might  be  per- 


ftelnau  the  French  ambaflador  to  inform  him  of  her 
inquietudes  and  anguilh.  "  My  foil  (laid  ihe)  is  un- 
grateful ;  and  I  defire  that  the  king  your  mailer  (hall 
confider  him  no  longer  as  a  fovereign.  In  your  future 
dilpatches,  abitain  from  giving  him  the  title  of  king. 
I  am  his  queen  and  his  fovereign  ;  and  while  I  live, 
and  continue  at  variance  with  him,  he  can  at  the  belt 
be  but  an  ufurper.  From  him  I  derive  no  lullre  ;  and 
without  me  he  could  only  have  been  lord  Darnky  or 
the  earl  of  Lenox  ;  for  I  railed  his  father  from  being 
my  fubject  to  be  my  hnfband.  I  afk  from  him  nothing 
that  is  his  ;  what  I  claim  is  my  own  ;  and  if  he  perfifts 
in  his  courfe  of  impiety  and  ingratitude,  I  will  bellow 
upon  him  my  malediction,  and  deprive  him  not  only 
of  all   right   to    Scotland,   but  of  all  the  dignity  and 

1  me. 


fecuted  in  her  fight  with  a  peililent  cruelty.     Notwith-     grandeur  to  which  he   may  fucceed  through  me.      My 
Handing  his  cries  and   reliflance,  he  was  dragged  every     enemies  mall  not  enjoy  the  advantages  they  expect  from 


morning  to  hear  prayers,  and  to  join  in  the  Froteilant 
worfhip  ;  and  after  enduring  feveral  weeks  this  extraor- 
dinary violence  to  his  conference,  he  was  unmercifully 
ltrangled  without  any  form  of  law  or  juftice.  Mary 
remonitrated  with  warmth  to  Elizabeth  againft  indig- 
nities fo  fhocking  and  fo  horrible  ;  but  inftead  of  ob- 
taining  conlolation   or   relief,   (lie   was   involved   more 
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him.      For  to  the  king  of  Spain  I  will  convey,   in  the 

ampleft  form,  my  claims,  titles,  and  greatnefs. " 

Elizabeth  having  thus  found  means  to  fow  diffen- 

fion  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fon,   did  not 

fail  to  make  the  belt  ufe  fhe  could  of  the  quarrel  for 

her  own  advantage.     The  Pope,  the  duke  of  Guife,  Alliance  of- 

and  the  king  of  Spain,   had  concluded  an  alliance,  call-t,lc  Pop'ffl 

deeply  in  wo,  and  expofed  to  Hill  harder  inventions  of     ed  the  hoh  league,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protectant  pow!;r8J!" 
~  r  j     r  v    ■  ii  t-  t-v      1      1  ,  .         «»inli  Eli- 

malice  and  or  anger.  religion  all  over  Europe.     Elizabeth  was  thrown  into  zai>eth. 

In  the  midft  of  her  misfortunes,  Mary  had  fl ill  fola-  the  greateft  confternation  on  this  account  ;  and  the 
ced  herfelf  with  hope  ;  and  from  the  exertions  of  her  idea  of  a  counter  aflbciation  among  the  Proteftant 
fon  fne  naturally  expected  a  fuperlative  advantage.  He  princes  of  Europe  immediately  fuggefted  itfelf.  Sir 
had  hitherto  behaved  with  a  becoming  cordiality  ;  and  Edward  Wotton  was  deputed  to  Scotland  ;  and  fo  com- 
pletely gained  upon  the  imbecility  of  James,  that  he 
concluded  a  firm  alliance  with  Elizabeth,  without  ma-  gri 
king  any  ftipulation  in  favour  of  his  mother.      Nay,  fo  Mean  and 

far  was  he  the  dupe  of  this  ambaflador  and  his  millrefs,"'alr"-''ul 

behaviour 


in  the  negociation  which  fhe  had  opened  with  him  for 
her  aflbciation  in  the  government,  he  had  been  ftudi- 
ous  to  pleafe  and  flatter  her.  He  had  informed  her 
by  a  particular  difpatch,   that  he  found  the  greateft 


comfort  in  her  maternal  tendernefs,  and  that  he  would     that  he   allowed  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  to  take  into"?11,', 
accomplilh  her  commands  with  humility   and   expedi-     his  favour  Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  one  of  the  murdcr- 


tion  ;  that  he  would  not  fail  to  ratify  her  union  and 
affociation  with  him  in  the  government  ;  that  it  would 
be  his  molt  earneft  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  com- 
mon fubjects  to  that  meafure  ;  and  that  fhe  might  ex- 
pect from  hfm,  during  his  life,  every  fatisfaition  and 
duty  which  a  good  mother  could  promife  to  herfelf 
from  an  affectionate  and  obedient  fon.  But  thefe  fair 
bloflbms  of  kindnefs  and  love  were  all  blafted  by  the 
treacherous  arts  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  matter  of  Gray, 
who  had  obtained  an  afcendant  over  James,  (he  turned 
from  Mary  his  affections.     He  delayed  to  ratify  her 


ers  of  Lord  Darnley  ;  and,  as  if  all  this  had  not  been 
fufficient,  he  appointed  this  aflafiin  to  be  his  ambaflador 
for  England. 

Mary,  thus  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  in  the  hands 
of  her  molt  inveterate  and  cruel  enemy,  fell  a  victim  to      g[ 
her  refentment  and   treachery  in  the  year  I  C87.      AAoountof 
plot  of  affaflination   had  been  formed  in  the  fpring  ofBabing- 
the  year  1586  againft  the  Englilh  queen  ;   partly  with'0"  s  CUD" 
a  view  to  refcue  the  Scottifh  princefs  ;   but  chiefly  from  !aiiMEk~ 
a  motive  to  ferve  the  interefts  of  the  Roman  Catholic zabcth. 
religion.      This  confpiracy,  which  originated  with  Ro- 


affociation  in  the  government  ;  and  he  even  appeared  man  Catholic  priefts  and  perfons  of  little  note,  was 
to  be  unwilling  to  prefk  Elizabeth  on  the  fubject  of  foon  imparted  to  Mr  Babington,  a  perfon  of  great  for- 
her  liberty.  The  mailer  of  Gray  had  convinced  him,  tune,  of  many  accomph'fhments,  and  who  had  before 
that  if  any  favour  was  fhown  to  Mary  by  the  queen  of  that  time  difcovered  himfelf  to  be  a  zealous  friend  of 
England,  it  would  terminate  m  his  humiliation.  He  queen  Mary.  That  fhe  had  corresponded  with  Ba- 
afflired  him,  that  if  his  mother  were  again  to  mount  bington  there  is  no  doubt  ;  but  it  was  fome  years 
the  Scottish  throne,  her  zeal  for  Popery  woidd  induce  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  plot.  A  long  fi- 
ber to  feck  a  hufband  in  the  heufe  of  Auftria  j  that  lence  had  taken  place  between  them ;  and  Morgan, 

2  one 
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Scotland,   one  of  the   Englifh 

"— Y"~ -  friend  of  Mary's,  in  the  month  of  May  1586,  wrote  a 
letter  to  her,  repeatedly  and  in  the  moll  prcffing  man- 
ner recommending  a  revival  of  that  correfpondcnce. 
In  confequence  of  which,  in  her  anfwvr  to  Morgan, 
dated  the  27th  day  of  July,  Ihe  informed  him,  that  fhe 
had  made  all  apologies  in  her  power  to  Babington,  for 
not  having  written  to  him  for  to  Ion?  a  fpace  ;  that  he 
had  geueroufly  offered  himfelf  and  all  his  fortune  in  her 
eaufe  ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  Morgan's  advice,  fhe 
would  do  her  belt  to  retain  him  in  her  interefls  ;  bi:t 
(he  throws  out  no  hint  of  her  knowledge  of  the  intend- 
ed affafiination.  On  the  very  fame  day  ihe  wrote  like- 
wife  to  Paget,  another  of  her  rr.oft  confidential  friends; 
but  not  a  word  in  it  with  rcfpect  to  Babington's  fcheme 
of  cutting  off  the  Englifh  queen.  To  Morgan  and  to 
Paget  fhe  certainly  would  have  communicated  her  mind, 
more  readily  and  more  particularly  than  to  Babington, 
and  have  confulted  them  about  the  plot,  had  fhe  been 
accefTory  to  it.  Indeed  it  feems  to  have  been  part  of 
the  policy  of  Mary's  friends  to  keep  her  a  flranger  to 
all  clandeltine  and  hazardous  undertakings  in  her  fa- 
vour. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  re- 
collect, that  Morgan,  in  a  letter  of  the  fourth  of  July, 
exprelsly,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  recommended  to 

Murdin,   have  no  intelligence  at   all  with    Ballard  *,  who  was 

27-  one  of  the  original  contrivers  of  the  plot,  and  who  was 

the  very  perfon  who  communicated  it  to  Babington. 
The  queen,  in  confequence  of  this,  ffiut  the  door  againft 
all  correfpondence,   if  it   fhould  be   offered,  with  that 

fly.  534,  perfon  f.  At  the  fame  time,  Morgan  affigned  no  par- 
ticular reafons  for  that  advice  ;  io  cautious  was  he 
about  giving  the  queen  any  information  upon  the  fub- 
jeft :  What  he  laid  was  generally  and  fhidioufly  otj- 
fcure  :  "  Ballard  (laid  he,  only)  is  intent  on  fome  mat- 
ters of  confequence,  the  iffue  of  which  is  uncertain." 
He  even  went  farther,  and  charged  Ballard  himfelf  to 
abftain  in  any  wife  from  opening  his  views  to  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

The  confpiracy  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ba- 
Ihgion  was  completely  detected  by  the  court  in  the 
month  of  June  :  The  names,  proceedings,  and  refi- 
dences,  of  thofe  engaged  in  it  were  then  known  :  The 
blow  might  be  foon  ttruck  :  The  life  of  Elizabeth  was 
in  imminent  hazard.  The  confpirators,  however,  were 
not  apprehended  ;  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  com- 
plete liberty  ;  treated  as  if  there  were  not  the  lead  fuf- 
picion  againil  them  ;  and  in  this  free  and  quiet  flatc, 
were  they  luffered  to  continue  till  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft,  for  a  period  it  mould  feem  ©f  near  two  months. 
What  could  be  the  reafons  for  fuch  a  conduct  ?  From 
what  caufes   did   the  council  of  England  l'ufpend  the 
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jult  vengeance  of  the"  laws,  and  leave  tlreir  queen's  life  Swiioi 
fllll  in  jeopardy  ?   Was   it  on   purp^fe  to  procure  more  """" "~» 
confpirators,  and  involve  others  in  the  crime  ? 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  continued  ftill  detached  from 
Babington  and  his  afiociates.  Their  deilrur-tion  was  a 
fmall  matter  compared  with  tier's.  Could  fhe  be  de- 
coyed into  the  plot,  things  would  put  on  a  very  new 
face  :  Babington's  confpiracy,  which  in  reality  occa- 
fioned  little  dread,  as  it  was  early  found  out,  and  well 
guarded  againft,  would  prove  one  of  the  moft  rrate^l 
incidents  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Elizabeth's  mU 
(lifters,  too,  knew  how  much  they  had  rendeied  them- 
felves  juitly  obnoxious  to  the  Scottifh  princefi  :  Should 
(lie  come  to  mount  the  throne  of  England,  their  down- 
fall was  inevitable  ;  from  which,  it  fhould  feem,  is  to  be 
explained,  why  they  were  even  more  zealous  than  their 
miltrcfs  to  accomplifh  her  ruin.  Ir, 

Of  thefe,  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  fecre»ary  of  ftate  Art  ?n4 
appears  to  have  taken  upon  himfelf  the  chief  manage-  treachery 
ment  in  concerting  a  plan  of  operations  againft.  the'K'^lza" 
queen  of  Scots  ;  and  as  a  model,  he  feems  to  have  had  her  n;;u;. 
in  his  eye  that  which  was  purfued  upon  a  former  occa-fUrs. 
fion  by  the  earl  of  Murray.  His  fpies  having  early 
got  into  the  confidence  of  the  lower  fort  ot  the  confpi- 
rators, he  now  employed  the  very  agency  of  the  latter 
for  his  purpofes.  Learning  that  a  packet  from  France 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  them  to  queen  Mary, 
and  by  the  hands  of  one  Gilbert  Gifford  a  prieft.  whom 
he  had  fecrctly  gained  over  from  their  aflbciation,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who  had  now  the 
cuflody  of  the  Scottifh  queen,  reqiufting  that  one  tf 
his  domeftics  might  be  permitted  to  take  a  bribe  for 
conveying  that  packet  to  the  captive  princefs.  This 
was  on  purpofe  to  communicate  to  her  a  letter  forged 
in  the  name  of  Babington,  in  which  that  confpirator 
was  made  to  impart  to  the  Scottifh  queen  his  icheme 
of  aflaffination,  and  to  claim  rewards  to  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  deed.  Paulet,  however,  to  his  honour,  re- 
futed to  comply  with  the  requelt  of  Walfingham ; 
upon  which  Gifford  corrupted  a  biewer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  put  his  letters  to  Mary  in  a  hole  in  the 
caftle-wall.  By  the  fame  conveyance  it  was  thought 
that  Mary  would  anfwer  the  letters  ;  but  it  appears  that 
fhe  never  law  them,  and  that  of  courfe  no  return  was 
made  (v).  It  was  then  contrived  that  anfwers,  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  Giffoid,  fhould  be  found 
in  the  hole  of  the  wall.  Walfingham,  to  whom  thefe 
letters  were  carried,  preceded  toimally  to  decipher 
them  by  the  help  of  one  Thomas  Philips,  a  perfon 
fkilled  in  thefe  matters  ;  and  after  exa<£t  copies  were 
taken  of  them,  it  is  faid  that  they  were  all  artfully 
lealed  and  lent  off  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were 
M   2  directed. 


(y)  Dr  Robertfon  of  Dalmeny,  who,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
thole  dark  traula&ions  of  Elizabeth's  nefarious  minilters,  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  an  anfwer  to  Babing- 
ton's letter  was  written  by  the  Scottiili  queen's  fecretaries.  Although  they  could  not  communicate  that  letter 
(0  herfelf,  on  recount  of  her  known  abhorrence  of  affaffinatioii,  they  perhaps  wrote  a  difpatch  in  her  name,  ap. 
proving  o^  it  ;  tempted  by  the  profpec!  of  cfcapiug  from  imprifonment,  and  of  their  miltrcfs  being  fcated  on  the 
thro,  e  of  England.  This  difpntch  bein;r  conveyed  through  the  fame  chink  of  ti.e  wall,  was  carried  by  Gifford 
to  v.'.-i;  ngham  ;  opened  ;  deciphered,  and  copied  by  him  ;  and  then  fent  to  Babington.  Camden  informs  us, 
that  \\  atttugham  artrully  forged  a  poftfeript  in  the  lame  cipher  to  this  difpatch  ;  in  which  queen  Maw  wag 
made  Do  requelt  of  Babington  to  inform  her  particularly  of  tile  names  of  his  accomplices,  and  of  others  wh.j 
were  friend*  to  the  caafe. 
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directed.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  the  letters  di- 
rected to  Babington  were  lent  to  liim  ;  and  the  anfwers 
which  he  made  to  the  queen's  fuppofed  letters  were 
carried  directly  to  W.ilfingham.  A  foundation  for 
criminating  Mary  being  thus  laid,  the  conipiiators  were 
quickly  difcovertd,  as  being-  already  known,  and  fuller- 
ed the  death  of  traitors.  The  unhappy  princefs,  eager- 
ly watched  by  Paulet,  and  unacquainted  with  the  late 
occurrences,  received  a  vifit  from  Sir  Thomas  Gorges. 
This  envoy,  as  inllructed  by  Elizabeth,  furprifed  lier 
when  fhe  had  mounted  her  horfe  to  take  the  pleafure 
of  the  chacc.  His  falutation  was  abrupt  and  uncere- 
monious ;  and  after  informing  her  of  the  difcovery  and 
circumftances  of  the  confpiracy  of  Babington,  he  rude- 
ly charged  her  with  a  concern  in  it.  Her  allonilhment 
was  great,  and  file  defired  to  return  to  her  chamber  : 
but  this  favour  was  refufed  to  her  ;  and  after  being  car- 
ried from  one  houfe  to  another,  in  an  anxious  and  per- 
plexing uncertainty,  fhe  was  committed  to  Fotheringay 
caftle  in  Northamptonfhire.  Naw  and  Curl,  her  two 
ies,  the  former  a  Frenchman,  the  latter  a  native 
tland,  were  taken  into  cuflody.  Paulet  break- 
ing open  the  doors  of  her  private  clofet,  poffefTed  lum- 
felfofher  money,  which  amounted  not  to  more  than 
7000  crowns.  Her  cabinets  were  carefully  fcaled  up  ; 
and  being  fent  to  London,  were  examined  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Elizabeth.  They  contained  many  difpatches 
from  perfons  beyond  the  fea,  copies  of  letters  which 
had  been  dictated  by  her,  and  about  6c  tables  of  ci- 
phers and  characters.  There  were  alfo  difcovered  in 
them  many  difpatches  to  her  from  Engliih  noblemen, 
which  were  full  of  admiration  ami  refpect.  Thefe  E- 
lizabeth  concealed  ;  but  their  authors  fufpe&ing  that 
they  were  known,  fought  to  purchafe  her  forgivenefs 
by  the  moll  abject  protections  of  an  attachment  to 
her  perfon,  and  by  the  exeieife  of  the  moft  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  Naw  and  Curl  decla- 
red, tliat  the  copies  of  her  letters  were  in  their  hand- 
writing. They  had  been  dictated  by  her  in  the  French 
language  to  Naw,  trandated  into  Engliih  by  Curl,  and 
then  put  into  cipher.  They  contained  not,  however, 
any  matters  with  which  file  could  be  reproached  orcii- 
,  !.  It  was  upon  the  foundation  of  the  letters 
which  Gifford  had  communicated  to  Wallingham  that 
her  guilt  was  to  be  inferred  ;  and  with  copies  of  thefe, 
and  with  an  attclled  account  of  the  conlphacy  of  Ba- 
bington and  his  affociates,  Sir  Edwaid  Wotton  was 
now  difpatched  into  France  to  accufc  her  to  Henry  1 1 1. 
and  to  explain  to  him  the  dangers  to  which  Elizabeth 
was  expofed  from  the  machinations  and  practices  ot  the 
Engliih  exiles. 

The  privy  counfe'lors  of  Elizabeth  deliberated  upon 
the  moft.  proper  method  of  proceeding  againft  Mary. 
To  f  me  it  appeared,  that  as  fhe  was  only  acceffovy  to 
the  plot,  and  not  the  defignei  of  it,  the  moft  eligible 
ft  verity  to  be  exercifed  againft  her  was  a  clofcr  and  more 
rigorous  confinement  ;  and  they  endea\ourcd  to  fortify 
this  opinion,  by  obferving,  that  fhe  was  iickly,  and 
could  not  live  long.  By  others  who  were  haunted  by 
the  terror*  <>'  Popery,  it  was  urged,  that  fhe  ought  to 
bi  put  inftantly  to  death  by  the  formalities  of  the  law. 
The  earl  of  Leici  ter  n  commended  it  as  moll  prudciit 
to  difpatch  her  fecretly  by  poifon.  But  this  counlel 
was  rejected  as  mean,  difgracehil,  and  violent.  '1  he 
lawyers  were  of  opinion,  that  fhe  might  be  tried  upon 
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the  flatute  of  Edward  III. ;  by  which  it  was  enacted  Scotland 
to  be  treafon  to  imagine  the  deft  ruction  of  the  love-  "  v  "" 
reign,  to  make  war  againll  his  kingdom,  or  to  adhere 
to  his  enemies.  Elizabeth,  however,  and  her  miuilters 
had  provided  a  more  plaulible  foundation  tor  her  trial. 
This  was  a  parliamentary  ftatute  appioving  the  act  of 
allocation.  As  it  had  been  pafTed  while  Mary  v\as  in 
England,  it  was  argued,  that  the  was  bound  by  it  in  a 
local  allegiance  to  Elizabeth.  The  next  point  of  de- 
bate was  the  defignation  under  which  it  was  moll  ad- 
vifable  to  arraign  her.  To  employ  a  foreign  name  anel 
title  as  directly  delcriptive  ot  her,  was  not  judged  to  be 
confident  with  the  law  of  England.  It  was  therefore 
relolved  to  defign  her  "  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of 
James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  and  commonly  called  queen 
ot  Scots,  and  dowager  of  France." 

This  refolution  being  once  taken,  Elizabeth  next  ap->- 
pointed  above  40  peers  or  privy-counlellors,  and  five 
judges,  beltowing  upon  them  in  a  body,  or  upon  thej^  her# 
greater  part  of  them,  abfolute  power  and  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  matters  compafled  and  imagined  againft 
her  by  the  Scottilh  piincefs,  and  to  pafs  lentence  ac- 
cording to  the  Ipirit  and  tenor  ot  the  act  which  had 
been  palled.  Of  thefe  commiffioners  a  great  majority 
proceeded  to  the  caltle  of  Fotheringay;  and  the  day 
after  their  arrival,  they  deputed  to  Mary,  Sii  Walter 
Mildmay,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker  a 
public  notary,  to  deliver  to  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth, 
in  this  letter  the  Engliih  queen  gratified  her  unhappy 
paifions,  and  alter  reproaching  Alary  with  her  crime;, 
informed  her  that  commiffioners  were  appointed  to  take 
co  ni/.aiice  of  them.  The  Scottilh  princels,  though 
aftonifhed  with  the  project  of  being  brought  to  a  pub- 
lic trial,  was  able  to  preferve  her  dignity,  and  addreded 
them  with  a  compofed  manner  and  air.  "  it  is  a  mat-g^.  0e:c(ej, 
ter  (laid  flic)  altogether  uncommon  and  ltrange,  that  o  their  ju. 
Elizabeth  Ihuuld  command  me  to  fubmit  to  a  trial,  asrifJietioo. 
it  I  were  her  fubjeet.  I  am  an  independent  lovereign; 
and  will  not  tarnilh  by  any  meannefs  my  high  birth,  the 
princes  my  predece  flora,  and  my  foil.  Misiortunes  and 
miiiry  have  net  yet  to  involved  me  in  dejection,  as  that 
1  am  to  faint  and  fink  under  this  new  calamity  and  inlult. 
1  defire  that  you  will  remember  what  I  formeily  pro- 
tected to  Bromley,  who  is  now  lord-chancellor,  and  to 
the  lord  La  War.  1  o  ipeak  to  me  of  commiffioners, 
is  a  vain  mockery  of  my  lank.  Kings  alone  can  be  my 
peers.  The  laws  of  England  are  unknown  to  me;  anel 
I  have  no  counlellors.to  whole  wildom  I  can  apply  for 
inftruction.  My  papers  and  commentaries  have  been 
taken  from  me  ;  and  no  perfon  can  have  the  perilous 
courage  to  appear  as  my  advocate.  I  have  indeed  re- 
commended raylelf  and  my  condition  to  foreign  prince  , 
but  I  am  clear  of  the  guilt  of  having  conlpired  the  dc- 
ili nition  of  Elizabeth,  eir  e'f  having  incited  any  perfon 
whatfoever  to  dcltroy  her.  It  is  only  by  my  own  words 
and  writings  that  an  imputation  of  this  kind  can  be 
fuppoiteel;  and  I  am  coufcious  beyond  the  poffibility- 
ol  a  doubt,  that  thefe  evidences  cannot  be  employed 
againft  me."  The  day  after  fhe  had  in  this  manner  k- 
fufed  to  allow  the  jurifdiction  of  the  commiffioners, 
Paulet  and  Baikcr  returned  to  her,  and  informed,  her 
that  they  had  put  her  fpecch  into  writing  and  defired 
to  know  if  file  would  abide  by  it.  She  heard  it  read 
diftinctly,  acknowledged  it  to  be  rightly  taken,  and 
avowed  her  readinels  topcrlUliu  the  ieiitinients  flic  had 
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delivered.  But  fhe  added,  there  was  a  c'reumitance  to 
which  fhe  had  omitted  to  fpeak.  "  Your  queen  (laid 
fhe)  affects  in  her  letter  to  obferve,  that  I  am  fubjcct 
to  the  laws  or  England,  becaufe  I  have  lived  under  their 
protection.  This  fentiment  and  mode  of  thinking  are 
very  furprifmg  to  me.  I  came  into  England  to  crave 
her  affiltance  and  aid  ;  and,  ever  fince,  I  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  prifon.  The  miferies  of  captivity  cannot  be 
called  a  protection,  and  the  treatment  I  have  iuffered  is 
a  violation  of  all  law." 

This  afflicted  but  undaunted  princefs,  after  having 
thus  fcorned  the  competency  and  repelled  the  pretexts 
of  the  commiffioners,  was  induced  at  hill,  by  arguments 
under  the  infidious  maik  of  candour  and  friendfhip,  to 
depart  from  the  proper  and  dignified  ground  which 
fhe  had  taken,  and  confent  to  that  mode  of  the  trial 
which  had  been  propofed.  It  was  reprefented  to  her 
by  Hatton  the  vice-chamberlain,  that  by  rejecting  a 
trial,  fhe  injured  her  own  reputation  and  interelts,  and 
deprived  herfelf  of  the  only  opportunity  of  fetting  her 
innocence  in  a  clear  light  to  the  prelent  and  to  fu- 
ture times.  Impofed  upon  by  this  artifice,  fhe  con- 
fented  to  make  her  appearance  before  the  judges  ;  at 
the  fame  time,  however,  fhe  ftill  protelted  againft  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  court,  and  the  validity  of  all  their 
proceedings. 

After  various  formalities,  the  lord-chancellor  opened 
the  cafe  ;  and  was  followed  by  Serjeant  Gawdry,  who 
her  proceeded  to  explain  the  above  flat  Lite,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  demonfbate  that  fhe  had  offendtd  againft  it.      He 
then   entered   into  a  detail  of  Babington's  confpiracy  ; 
and  concluded  with  affirming,  "  '1  hat  Mary  knew  it, 
had  approved  it,  had  promiied   her  affiilancc,  and  had 
pointed   out  the  means   to   effect  it."      Proofs  of  this 
charge  were  exhibited  againft  her,  and   dilplayed  with 
great  art.     The  letters  were  read  which  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham  had  forged,  in  concert  with  Gifford,   &c. 
and  her  fecretaries  Naw  and  Curl.    The  three  fpies  had 
afforded  all  the  neceffary  intelligence  about  the  confpi- 
racy,  upon  which   to  frame  a  correlpondence  between 
Mary  and  Babingtor,  and  upon  which  difpatches  might 
be  fabricated  in  her  name  to  her  foreign  friends ;  and  the 
ciphers  were  furnifhed  by  her  two  fecretaries.    But  be- 
i:de  thefe  pretended  letters,  another  fpecies  of  evidence 
was  held  out  againft  her.    Babington,  proud  of  the  dif- 
patch  fent  to  him  in  her  name  by  Walfingham  and  Gif- 
ford, returned  an  anfwer  to  it ;  and  a  reply  from  her 
by  the  lame  agency  was  tranfmitted  to  him.      Deluded, 
and  in  toils,  he  communicated  thtfe  marks  of  her  atten- 
tion to  Savage  and  Ballard,  the  moit  confidential  of  his 
affbefates.    His  confeffion  and  theirs  became  thus  of  im- 
portance.     Nor  were  her  letters  and  the  confefiions  of 
thefe    confpirators    deemed   fufficient    vouchers   of  her 
guilt.     Her  two  fecretaries,  therefore,  who  had  lately 
forfaken  her,  were  engaged  to  fubferibe  a  declaration, 
that  the  difpatches  in  her  name  were  written  by  them 
at   her  command,    and   according   to   her  inilruaions. 
Thefe  brandies  of  evidence,  put  together  with  (kill,  and 
heightened  with  all  the   impoling  colours  of  eloquence, 
were  preffed  upon  Mary.      Though  fhe  had  been  long 
accuftcmid  to  the  perhdious  inhumanity  of  .her  eneu  k  ;, 
her  amazement  was  infinite.    She  loft.not,  however,  her 
courage  ;  and   her  defence  was   ahke   exprcfiive  of  hcr 
penetration  and  magnanimity. 


•It', 


"  The  accufation  preferred  to  my  prejudice  is  a  mod   Scotland, 
deteftable  calumny.     I  was  not  engaged  with  Babing-  ""^        f 
ton  in  his  confpiracy  ;  and  I  am  altogether  innocent  of  y]al.y's^e. 
having  plotted  the  death  of  Elizabeth.     The  copies  offence. 
Babington's  letters  which  have  been  produced,  may  in-  „ 
deed  be  taken  from  originals  which  are  genuine  ;  but 
it  is  impollible  to  prove  that  I  ever  received  them.   Nor 
did  he  receive  from  me  the  difpatches  addrefTed  to  him 
in  my  name.    His  confefiion,  and  thole  of  his  affociates, 
which  have  been  urged  to  cftablifh  the  authority  of  my 
letters  to  him,  are  imperfect  and  vain-     If  thefe  confpi- 
rators could  have  teft tried  any  circumltances  to  my  hurt, 
they  would  not  fo  loon  have  been  deprived  of  their  live3. 
Tortures,   or   the  fear  of  the  rack,  extorted  improper 
conteffions  from  them  ;  and  then  they  were  executed. 
Their  mouths  were  opened  to  utter  falfe  criminations  ; 
and  were  immediately  fhut  for  ever,  that  the  truth  might 
be  buried    in    their  graves.      It  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  ciphers  which  I  had  employed  ;  and  my  ad- 
verfaries  are  known  to  be  fuperior  to  fcruples.     I  am 
informed,  that  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  has  been  carnelt 
to  recommend  himfelt  to  his  fovereign  by  practices  both 
againft  my  life  and  that  of  my  fon  ;  and  the  fabrication 
of  papers,  by  which  to  effectuate  my  ruin,  is  a  bulinefs 
not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.     An  evidence,  the  moit 
clear  and   inconteftable,   is  neceffary  to  overthrow  my 
integrity  ;  but   proofs,  the  moit  feeble  and  fufpicious, 
arc  held  out  againft  me.     Let  one  letter  be  exhibited, 
written  in  my  hand,  or  that  bears  my  fuperfcription,  and 
I  will  inftantly  acknowledge  that  the  charge  againft  me 
is  fufficiently  fupportcd.      The  declaration  of  my  fecre- 
taries is   the  effect  of  rewards  or  of  terror.     They  are 
ftrangers  ;  and  to  overcome  their  virtue  was  an  ealy  at- 
chicvement  to  a  queen  whole  power  is  abfolute,   whole 
riches  are  immenic,  and  whole  minillers  are  profound  and 
daring  in  intrigues  and  treachery.   I  have  often  had  oc- 
c  ifion  to  fufpect  the  integrity  of  Naw  ;  and  Curl,  whole 
capacity  is  more  limited,   was  always  molt  oblequious 
to   him.     They  may  ha\e  written   many  letters  in  my 
name  without  my  knowledge  or  participation  ;  and  it 
is  not  fit  that  I  lhould  bear  the  blame  of  their  inconli. 
derate  boldnefs.      They  may  have  put  many  things  into 
difpatches  which  are  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  they 
may  even  have  fublcnbed  their  declaration   to  my  pre- 
judice,   under  the  prepoffefuon  that   the  guilt   which 
would  utterly  overwhelm  them  might  be  pardoned  in 
me.      I  have   never  dictated  any  letter   to  them  whic.'i 
can  be  made  to  correfpond  with  their  tellimony.    And 
what,  let  me  afk,  would  become  of  the  grandeur,  the 
virtue,  and  the  lafety  ot  princes,  it  they  depended  upon 
the  writings  and  declarations  of  fecretaries  ?  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  by  acting  in  holtility  to  the  duty  and 
allegiance  which  they  iolemnly  lwore  to  obferve  to  me, 
they   have   utterly    incapacitated   themlclves  from   ob- 
taining any  credit.      The  violation  of  their  oath  of  fi- 
delity is  an  open  perjury  ;  and  of  fuch  men  the  protef- 
tations  are  nothing.      But,   if  they  are   yet  in  life,   let 
them  be  brought  before  me.       1  he  matters  they  declar* 
are  fo  important  as  to  require   that   they  firould  be  ex- 
amined in  my  pretence.      It  argues  not    the  fairnefs  ot 
the  proceeding*  agairnt  me,   that  this    formality  is  ne- 
glected'.    1  am  alio  without  tie  afflftan  -c  of  an  advocate; 
and,  that  I  might  be  defencelefs  and  weak  in  the  gio.t. 
ell  decree,  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  papers  and  com- 
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mentancs.     As  to  the  copies  of  the   difpatches  which 
arc  laid  to  have  been  written   by  my  direction  to  Men- 
doza,  the  lord  Paget,  Chalks  Pajet,  the  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Ingleficld,  they  are  mole  un- 
profitable forgeries.      For  they  lend  only  to  fhow   that 
I  was  employed  in   encouraging  my  friends  to  invade 
England.      Now,  if  I  Ihould  atlow  that  thefe  difpatches 
were  genuine,  it  could  not  be  inferred  from  them  that 
I  had  confpired  the  death  of  Elisabeth.     I  will  even 
■confefs,   that  I  have   yielded  to  the    ftrong  impulfes  of 
nature  ;  and  that,  like  a  human  creature,  er.eompafled 
with  dangers  and  infulted  with  wrongs,  I  have  exerted 
myfelf  to  recover  my  gieatnets  and  my  liberty.     The 
efforts  I  have   made  can  excite  no  hluihes  in  me ;  for 
the  voice  of  mankind  mult  applaud  them.     Religion,  in 
tier  (terneft  mon.ents  of  fevcrity,  cannot  look  to  them 
with  reproach  ;   and  to  conlider  them  as  crimes,  is  to 
dtfpife  the  fanctimoniuus  reverence  ot  humanity,  and  to 
give  way  to   the  fufpicious  wretchednefs  of  defpotifm. 
I  have  fought  by  every  art  of  cuiieeffion  and  friendship 
to  engage  my  fitter  to   put  a  pe-.iod   to  my  fuffcringss. 
Invited  by  her  fmiles,  I  ventured  into  her  kingdom,  in 
the  pride  and  gaiety  of  my  youth  ;  and,  under  her  an- 
ger and  the   miferies  of  captivity,    I  have  grown  into 
age.     During  a  calamitous  confinement  of   20  years, 
my  youth,  my  health,  my  happinels,  are  for  ever  gone. 
To  her  tendcrnefs  and  generality  1  have  been  indebted 
as  little  as  to  her  juftice  ;  and,  oppreffed  and  agonizing 
with  unmerited  afflictions  and  hardlhips,  i  fcrupled  not 
to  befeech  the  princes  my  allies  to  employ  their  armies 
to  relieve  me.    Nor  will  1  deny,  that  1  have  endeavour- 
ed to  promote  the  advantage  and  interelt  of  the  perfe- 
cted Catholics  of  England.    My  iD treaties  in  their  be- 
half have  been  even  offered  with   earnellnels  to  queen 
Elizabeth  herfelt.    But  the  attainment  of  my  kingdom, 
the   recovery  of  my   liberty,   and    the  advancement   of 
that  religion  which  I  love,  could  not  induce  me  to  Itain 
myfelf  with  the  crimes  that  are  objected  to  me.    I  would 
tiildain  to  purchafe  a  crown  by  the  afTaihnation  of  the 
meanelt  of  the  human  race.      To  accufe  me  of  (cheating 
the  death  of  the  queen  my  filter,  is  to  brand  me  with 
the  infamy  which  I  abhor  inoft.    It  is  my  nature  to  em- 
ploy the  devotions  ot  Either,  and  not  the  fword  of  Ju- 
dith.     Elizabeth  heifeli  will  atteft,  that  I  have  often 
admonilhed  her  not  to  draw  upon  her  head  the  refent- 
ment  of  my  friends  by  the  enormity   of  her  cruelties 
to  me.     My  innocence  cannot    fincerely  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  is  known  to   the  Almighty  God,   that   1  could 
not  puffibly  think  to  forego  his  mercy,  and  to  ruin  my 
iuul,  in  order  to   compats  a  tranfgrellion  fo  horrible  as 
that  of  her  murder.      But  amidtl  the  inclement  and  un- 
principled pretences  which  my  adversaries  are  plcaied  U> 
invent  to  overwhelm  me  with  calamities  and  anguifh,  I 
can  trace  and  difcover  with  eafe  the  real  cautcs  ot  their 
hofiility  and   provocation.      My  crimes  are,    my  birth, 
the  injuries  1  have  been  compelled  to  endure,   and  my 
religion.      I  am  proud  or  the  tirlt  ;   I  can    forgive  the 
fecond  ;  and  the  third,  is  a  leiiree  to  me  of  luch  comfort 
and  hope,  that  tor  its  glory  1  will  be  contented  that  my 
blood  lhall  flow  upon  the  lcafiuld." 

To  the  defence  o'  Mary,  no  returns  were  made  be- 
fide  (tout  and  uutupported  affirmations  of  the  truth  of 
the  evidence  produced  to  her  prejudice.  In  the  eouife 
of  the  trial,  however,  there  occurred  fomt  incidents 
Kvhich  defer  ve  to  be  related.     My  lord  Burleigh,  who 


was  willing  to  difcompofe  her,  charged  her  with  a  fixed  ScoilW, 
refolution  or  conveying  her  claims  and  titles  to  Ennlaml  — \-™»' 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  But  though,  in  a  dilcontentcd 
humour  with  her  ton,  file  had  threatened  to  dilinhcnt 
him,  and  had  even  conclponded  on  the  l'ubjcc\  with  her 
felett  friends,  it  appears  that  this  project  is  to  be  eon- 
iidered  as  only  a  tranlient  tffect  ot  retentment  and  paf- 
fion.  She  indeed  acknowledged,  that  the  Spaniard  pro- 
fcllcd  to  have  pretenlions  to  the  kingdom  ot  England, 
and  that  a  book  in  jullification  ot  them  had  been  com- 
municated to  her.  She  declared,  however,  that  Ihe  had 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  many  by  dilappi'oving  of  this 
book  ;  and  that  no  conveyance  ot  her  titles  to  the  Spa- 
niard had  been  ever  executed. 

The  trial  continued  during  the  fpace  of  two  days ; 
but  the  commiffioiicrs  avoided  to  deliver  their  opinions. 
My  lord  Burleigh,  in  whofc  management  Elizabeth 
chiefly  confided,  and  whom  the  Scottifh  queen  dilcom- 
pofed  in  no  common  degree  by  her  ability  and  vigour, 
being  eager  to  conclude  the  bufinefs,  demanded  to 
know  if  fhe  had  any  thing  to  add  to  what  (he  had  g;, 
urged  in  her  defence.  She  informed  him,  that  the  She  ilefira 
would  be  infinitely  pkafed  and  gratified,  it  it  fhould  be'"  he  heard 

permitted  to  her  to  be  hturd  in  her  jullification  before      Vre  '  * 
,    ..  •  r    1  i"  e    1  e  iMrli  merit, 

a  full  meeting  of  the  parliament,   or  before  the  queen lir  DefOIJ 

and  her  privy-council.     This  intimation  was  uncxpec-th.  queen, 
ted  ;  and  the  requeft  implied  in  it  was  rejected.      The 
court,  in  confequence  of  previous  initruftions  from  Eli- 
zabeth, adjourned  to  a  farther  day,  and  appointed  that 
the  place  of  its  convention  (hould  be  the  (tar-chamber  at 
Wetlminiter.   It  accordingly  affembled  there  ;  and  Naw 
and  Curl,  who  had  not   been  produced  at  Fotheringay- 
calHc,  were  now  called  before  the  commifiloneis.      An 
oath  to  declare  the  truth  was  put  to  them  ;  and  they 
definitely   affirmed   and    protelled   that   the  declaration 
they  had  fubferibed  was  in  every  refpr£l  juft  and  faith- 
ful.     Nothing  farther  remained  but  to  pronounce  fen-      g2, 
tence  againil  Mary.      The  commifiioners   unammoufiy  Judgment 
concurred  in  delivering  it  as  thtir  verdict  or  judgment,  ;lvc,i'  »- 
that  die  "  was  a  party  to  the  confpiracy  of  Babington ;  P"1"  lier> 
and  that  (he  had  compafied  and  imagined  m  itters  with- 
in the  realm  of  England  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and 
deftruction,  of  the  royal  perlon  of  Elizabeth,  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  the  ilatute  framed  for  her  protection."      Upon 
the  fame  day  in  which  this  extraordinary  fentence  was 
given,  the  conimiilioncrs  and  the  judges  of  England  if- 
fucd  a  declaration,  which  imported,   that  it  was  not  to 
derogate  in   any  degree  from  the   titles  and  honour  ot 
the  king  of  Scots.  gj. 

The  fentence  againft  Mary  was  very  foon  afterwards  ihe  iui- 
ratified    by  the  Englifh   parliament.      King  James  was  "e"«  c^m 
flruck  with   horror   at  hearing   of  the  execution  of  his  5   ,-,1 
mother;  but  that  fpiritkfs  piince  could  (how  his  P».„,i,...vJ 
fentment  no  farther  than  by  unavailing  embaffies  and  re- 
monftrances.      France  inlerpoled  in  the  (ainc  ineffectual 
manner  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  December  1586,  Elizabeth 
cauied  the  fentence  of  the  commiffioners  againft  her  to 
be   proclaimed.      After  this  (he  was  made  acquainted 
with  her  fate,  and  received  the  news  with  the  greatelt 
compofure,  and  even  apparent  Satisfaction.      Her  keep- 
ers now  refuted  to  treat  her  with  any  reverence  or  rc- 
fpcet.     They  entered   Iter  apartment  with  their   heads 
covered,  and   made  no  obeilance   to  her.      They  tooie 
down  her  canopy  of  (late,  and  deprived  her  of  all  the 
badges  of  royalty.     By  thefe  intuiting  mortifications 
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tliey  meant  to  inform  her,  that  (he  had  funk  from  the 
dignitv  of  a  princcls  to  the  abjeft  ftate  of  a  criminal. 
She  fmiled,  and  faid,  "  In  defpite  of  your  fovereign 
and  her  fublcrvient  judges,  I  will  live  and  die  a  queen. 
My  royal  character  is  indelible  ;  and  I  will  furrender  it 
with  ray  fpirit  to  the  Almighty  God,  from  whom  I 
received  it,  and  to  whom  my  honour  and  my  innocence 
are  fully  known."  In  this  melancholy  fituation  M.try 
addreffed  a  magnanimous  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which, 
without  makin ;  the  leall  folicitation  for  her  life,  fhe 
only  requtfted  that  her  body  might  be  carried  to  France ; 
that  (lie  might  be  publicly  executed  ;  that  her  fervants 
might  be  permitted  to  depart  out  of  England  unmo- 
lefted,  and  enjoy  the  legacies  which  me  bequeathed  them. 
But  to  this  letter  no  anfwer  was  given. 

In  the  mean  time  Jame%  who  had  neither  addrefs 
nor  courage  to  attempt  any  thing  in  behalf  of  his  mo- 
ther, announced  her  fituation  to  his  bigotted  fubje&s, 
and  ordered  prayers  to  be  (aid  for  her  in  all  the  church- 
es. The  form  of  the  petition  he  prefcribed  was  framed 
with  delicacy  and  caution,  that  the  clergy  might  have 
no  objection  to  it.  He  enjoined  them  to  pray,  "  that 
it  might  pleafe  God  to  enlighten  Mary  with  the  light 
of  his  truth,  and  to  protect  her  from  the  danger  which 
was  hanging  over  her."  His  own  chaplains,  and  Mr 
David  Lindfay  minifter  of  Leith,  obftrved  his  command. 
But  all  the  other  clergy  refufed  to  proftitute  their  pul- 
pits by  preferring  any  petitions  to  the  Almighty  for  a 
Papilt.  James,  mocked  with  their  fpirit  of  intolerance 
and  fedition,  appointed  a  new  day  for  prayers  to  be  faid 
for  Mary,  and  ifTued  a  ftritter  injunction  to  the  clergy 
to  obey  him  ;  and  that  he  might  be  free  himfclf  from 
any  infult,  he  commanded  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's 
to  preach  before  him.  The  ecclefiaftics,  diigutted  with 
his  injunction,  perfuaded  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  proba- 
tioner in  divinity,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  defigned  tor 
the  archbifhop.  When  the  king  entered  the  church,  he 
teftified  his  furprife,  but  told  Cowper,  that  if  he  would 
obey  his  injunction,  he  might  proceed  to  officiate. 
Cowper  replied,  "  that  he  would  do  as  the  fpirit  of 
God  would  direct;  him."  The  king  commanded  him 
to  retire,  and  the  captain  of  his  guard  advanced  to  com- 
pel him  to  obedience.  The  enraged  probationer  ex- 
claimed, that  this  violence  "  would  witnefs  againft  the 
king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord ;"  and  denounced  a 
curfe  againft  the  fpeftators  for  not  exerting  themfelves 
in  his  defence.  The  archbifhop  now  afcending  the  pul- 
pit, performed  with  propriety  the  function  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend moderation  and  charity  to  the  audience.  In  the 
afternoon  Cowper  was  cited  before  the  privy- council ; 
and  was  accompanied  there  by  Mr  Walter  Balcanqual 
and  Mr  William  Watfon,  two  minifters  remarkable  for 
their  zeal.  As  a  punifhment  for  his  audaoious  petu- 
lance, he  was  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Blacknefs  ; 
and  his  attendants  having  dittinguifhed  themfelves  by 
an  impudent  vindication  of  him,  wete  prohibited  from 
preaching  during  the  pleafure  of  the  king. 

Elizabeth,  in  the  meanwhile,  felt  the  torment  and 
difquiet  of  unhappy  and  miferable  paflions.  At  times 
(he  courted  the  fadnefs  of  folitude,  and  refufed  to  be 
confoled  or  to  fpeak.  In  other  feafons  her  fighs  were 
frequent,  and  fhe  broke  out  into  loud  and  wild  excla- 
mations expreflive  of  the  ftate  of  her  mind.  Her  fub- 
je&s  waited  the  determination  of  her  will  under  a  dif- 
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tracking  agitation  and  uncertainty.  Her  minifters,  who  SceflanJ. 
knew  that  it  is  the  nature  or  fear  to  exclude  pity,  were  c  v 
induftrious  in  inventing  terrifying  intelligence,  and  ia 
circulating  it  through  the  kingdom.  There  were  ru- 
mours that  the  Spanifh  fleet  had  arrived  at  Milford-ha- 
ven  ;  that  a  formidable  a/my  of  Scottifh  combatants 
was  advancing  to  the  capital;  that  the  duke  of  Guife 
had  difembarked  many  troops  of  veteran  foldiers  in  Suf- 
fex  ;  that  Mary  had  efcaped  out  of  prifon,  and  was  col- 
lecting the  Englifh  Catholics  ;  that  the  northern  coun- 
ties had  thrown  afide  their  allegiance  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  new  plot  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  to  reduce  Lon- 
don to  afhes.  An  adtual  confpiracy  was  even  maliciouf- 
ly  charged  upon  L'Aubefpine  the  French  refident  ; 
and  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  England  in  dif- 
grace.  From  the  panic  terrors  which  the  minifters  of 
Elizabeth  were  fo  ftudious  to  excite,  they  fcrupled  not 
Loudly  and  invariably  to  infer,  that  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingdom  could  alone  be  re-eftablifhed  bv 
the  fpeedy  execution  of  the  Scottifh  queen.  S17 

While  the  nation  was  thus  artfully  prepared  for  the  But  l.  n? 
deftrudtion  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  ordered  fecretary  Da-the  **r" 
vidlon  to  bring  to  her  the  warrant  for  her  death.     Ha-^a'-v  '•, 
ving  perufed  it  with  deliberation,  (he  obferved  that  it  death. 
was  extended  in  proper  terms,  and  gave  it  the  authori- 
ty of  her  fubfeription.    She  was  in  a  humour  fomewhat 
gay,  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  was  not  forry  for  what 
(he  had  done.      He  replied,  that  it  was  afflitting  to  him 
to  think  of  the  ftate  of  public  affairs ;  but  that  he 
greatly  preferred  her  life  to  that  of  the  Scottifh  prin- 
cefs.      She  enjoined  him  to  be  fecret,  and  defired,  that 
before  he  fhould  deliver  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor, 
he   fhould  carry   it   to  Walfingham.     "  I   fear   much 
(faid  (he,  in  a  merry  tone),   that   the  grief  of  it  will 
kill  him." 

This  levity  was  momentary  ;  and  fears  and  anxieties 
fucceeded  it.      Though  fhe  earneitly  defired  the  death 
of  Mary,  (he  was  yet  terrified  to  encounter  its  infamy. 
She  was  folicitous  to  accompliih  this  bafe  tranfaction 
by  fome  method  which  would  conceal  her  confent  to  it.      SiS 
After  intimating  to  Mr  Davidfon  an  anxious  wiili  that  VViflies  to 
its  blame   fhould  be  removed  from  her,   (he  coun  felled h3ve  ,ier 
him  to  join  with  Walfingham   in  addrefling  a  letter  tojjjj  "l'^. 
Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  recommending 
it  to  them  to  manifeft  their  love  to  her  by  (hedding  pri- 
vately the  blood  of  her  adverfary.    The  unlawfulnefsof 
this  deed  affe&ed  Davidfon,  and  he  objected  to  it.    She 
repeated  refolutely  her  iHjunctionc,  and  he  departed  to 
execute  them.     A  letter  under   his   name  and  that  of 
Walfingham  was   difpatched   to  Mary's  keepers,  com- 
municating to  them  her  purpofe.     Corrupted   by  her 
pafTions,  and  loft  to  the  fenfibilities  of  virtue,  Elizabeth 
had  now  reached  the  laft  extremity  of  human  wieked- 
nefs.     Though  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  entruiled  with 
the  cares  of  a  great  nation,  fhe  blufhed  not  to  give  it  in 
charge  to  her  minifters  to  enjoin  a  murder ;  and  this 
murder   was   connected   with    every  circumitance   that 
could  make  it  moll  frightful  and  horrid.     The  victim 
for  whofe  blood  (he  thirfled  was  a  woman,  a  queer,  a 
relation,  who  was  fplendid  with  beauty,  eminent  in  abi- 
lities, magnanimous  under  misfortunes,  and  fmilino-  with      c 
innocence.   Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  the' Which  her 
the  (laves  of  religious  prejudices,  felt  an  elevation  ofk<*pers  '-■ 
mind  which   reflected   the   greatefl  difgrace  upon   the*"1** 
fovereign.     They  considered  th«rnfelve3  as  grofsly  in- 
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fultcd  by  the  purpofe  propofed  to  them  ;  and  In  there- 
turn  they  made  to  Wallingham,  they  allured  him,  that 
the  queen  might  command  their  lives  and  their  proper- 
ty, but  that  they  would  never  confetit  to  part  with 
their  honour,  and  to  (lain  themftlvec  and  their  pofterity 
with  the  guilt  of  an  affaffination.  When  Davidfbn  car- 
ried their  difpatch  to  her,  me  broke  out  into  anger. 
Their  fcrupulous  delicacy,  fhe  faid,  was  a  dainty  in- 
fringement of  their  oath  of  affociation  ;  and  they  wire 
nice,  prccile,  and  perjured  traitors,  who  could  give  great 
promiles  in  words,  and  atchieve  nothing.  She  told  him, 
that  the  bufinefs  could  be  performed  without  them;  and 
recommended  one  Wingficld  to  his  notice,  who  would 
not  hefitate  to  ftrike  the  blow.  The  alloniflied  fecre- 
tary  exclaimed  with  warmth  againft  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing fo  dangerous  and  unwarrantable.  He  protefted, 
that  if  (he  flinuld  take  upon  herfelf  the  blame  of  this 
deed,  it  would  pollute  her  with  the  blacked  dilhonour ; 
and  that,  if  fhe  fhould  difavow  it,  fhe  would  overthrow 
lor  ever  the  reputation,  the  eftates,  and  the  children,  of 
the  perfons  who  mould  affift  in  it.  She  heard  him 
with  pain,  and  withdrew  from  him  with  precipitation. 

The  warrant,  after  having  been  communicated  to 
Walfingham,  was  carried  to  the  chancellor,  who  put 
the  great  feal  to  it.  This  formality  was  hardly  con- 
cluded, when  a  meffage  from  Elizabeth  prohibited 
Davidfon  from  waiting  upon  the  chancellor  till  he 
ihould  receive  farther  inilructions.  Within  an  hour  af- 
ter, he  received  a  fecond  meffage  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
He  haftened  to  court  ;  and  Elizabeth  afked  eagerly, 
it  he  had  feen  the  chancellor.  He  anfwered  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  and  (he  exclaimed  with  bitternefs  againft  his 
hade.  He  faid,  that  he  had  afted  exactly  as  fhe  had 
directed  him.  She  continued  to  exprefs  warmly  her 
difpleafure  ;  but  gave  no  command  to  flop  the  opera- 
tion of  the  warrant.  In  a  ftate  of  uneafinefs  and  appre- 
licnlion,  he  communicated  her  behaviour  to  the  chancel- 
lor and  the  privy-council.  Thefe  courtiers,  however, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  their  miftrefs, 
and  who  knew  how  to  flatter  her,  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  They  perceived,  or  were  fecretly  informed,  that 
ihe  defired  to  have  a  pretence  upon  which  to  complain 
of  the  fecretary,  and  to  deny  that  he  had  obeyed  her 
inftructions.  They  obferved  to  him,  that  by  fubferi- 
bing  the  warrant,  (he  had  performed  whatever  the  law 
required  of  her ;  and  that  it  was  not  proper  to  delay 
the  execution  any  longer.  While  they  were  anxious  to 
pleafe  Elizabeth,  they  were  cenfciou6  of  their  own 
cruelty  to  Mary,  and  did  not  imagine  they  could  be  in 
jjerfedl  fecurity  while  fhe  lived.  They  difpatched  the 
warrant  to  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Kent,  with  in- 
ftructions to  them  to  fulfil  its  purpofe. 

When  the  two  earls  and  their  retinue  reached  Fo- 
theringay-caftle,  they  found  that  Mary  was  fick,  and 
repofing  upon  her  bed.  They  infilled,  notwithtland- 
jng,  to  be  introduced  to  her.  Being  informed  by  her 
fervants  that  the  meffage  they  brought  was  important 
and  preffing,  (he  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  were 
conducted  into  her  prefence  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and 
Sir  Drue  Drury  ;  and  with  little  formality  they  told 
her,  that  Elizabeth  had  confented  to  her  death,  and  that 
(lie  was  to  fuffer  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
Then  Beale,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy-council,  who 
accompanied  them,  Tead  over  the  warrant,  which  (he 
fceard  with  pious  compofure   and  unfhaken  fortitude. 


They  then  affected  to  juftify  their  miftrefs  by  entering  flemhnd 
into  details  concerning  the  confpiracy  of  liabington.  — v— 
She  put  her  hand  upon  the  Scriptures,  which  lay  upon 
a  table  near  her,  and  (wore  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
that  fhe  never  deviled,  confented  to,  or  purfucd  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  in  any  ftiape  whatsoever.  The  earl 
of  Kent,  unvvifely  zealous  for  the  Protectant  religion, 
excepted  againft  her  oath,  as  being  made  upon  a  Popifli 
Bible.  She  replied  to  hiin  mildly,  "  It  is  for  this  ve- 
ry reafon,  my  lord,  to  be  relied  upon  with  the  greater 
fecurity  ;  for  I  efteem  the  Popifh  verfion  of  the  Scrip- 
lures  to  be  the  molt  authentic."  Indulging  his  puri- 
tanical iervour,  he  declaimed  againft  popery,  counfelled 
her  to  renounce  its  errors,  and  recommended  to  her  at- 
tention Dr  Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough.  She  heard 
iiim  with  fome  impatience  ;  and  difcovered  no  anxiety 
to  be  converted  by  this  ecclefiaftic,  whom  he  reprcfent- 
ed  as  a  moft  learned  divine.  Rifmg  into  paffton,  he  ex- 
claimed, that  "  her  life  would  be  the  death  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  that  her  death  would  be  its  life."  After 
informing  him  that  (lie  was  unalterably  fixed  in  her  re- 
ligious fentiments,  me  defired  that  her  confeffor  might 
have  die  liberty  to  repair  to  her.  The  two  earls  con- 
curred in  obferving,  that  their  confeiences  did  not  al- 
low them  to  grant  this  requeft.  She  intimated  to  them 
the  fa«|>urs  for  which  fhe  had  applied  by  her  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  and  expreffed  a  wifli  to  know  if  her  filler  had 
attended  to  them.  They  anfwered,  that  thefe  were 
points  upon  which  they  had  received  no  inltructions. 
She  made  inquiries  concerning  her  fecretaries  Naw  and 
Curl ;  and  a(kcd,  whether  it  had  ever  been  heard  of,  in 
the  wickedeft  times  of  the  moft  unprincipled  nation, 
that  the  fervants  of  a  fovcreign  princefs  had  been  fub- 
orned  fot  the  purpsfe  of  dellroying  her.  They  looked 
to  one  another,  and  were  filent.  Bourgoin  her  phyfi- 
cian,  who  with  her  other  domeftics  was  prefent  at  this 
interview,  lecing  the  two  earls  ready  to  depart,  be- 
fought  them  with  an  emphatic  earneftnefs  to  reflect  up- 
on the  fhort  and  inadequate  portion  ot  time  that  they 
had  allotted  to  his  miftrefs  to  prepare  herfelf  for  death. 
He  infilled,  that  a  refpect  for  her  high  rank,  and  the 
multiplicity  and  importance  of  her  concerns,  required  at 
lead  a  period  of  fome  days.  They  pretended,  however, 
not  to  understand  the  propiiety  of  his  petition,  and  re- 
fufed  it. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  two  earls,  her  domeftics 
gave  a  full  vent  to  their  afflictions  ;  and  while  (lie  ex 
perienced  a  melancholy  pliafme  in  their  tears,  lamen- 
tations, and  kindnefs,  (he  endeavoured  to  confole  them. 
Their  grief,  fhe  faid,  was  altogether  unavailing,  and 
could  neither  better  her  condition  nor  their  own.  Her 
caufe  had  every  thing  about  it  that  was  moft  honour- 
able ;  and  the  miferies  from  which  (he  was  to  be  re- 
lieved were  the  moft  hopelefs  and  the  moft  afflicting. 
Inftead  of  dejection  and  fadiiefs,  (he  therefore  enjoined 
them  to  be  contented  and  happy.  That  (he  might 
have  the  more  leifure  to  fettle  her  affairs,  fhe  flipped 
early,  and,  according  to  her  ufual  cuftom,  (he  eat  little. 
While  at  table,  (he  remarked  to  Bourgoin  her  phyfician, 
that  the  force  of  truth  was  infurmountable  ;  for  that 
the  earl  of  Kent,  not  with  (landing  the  pretence  of  her 
having  confpired  againft  Elizabeth,  had  plainly  inform- 
ed her,  that  her  death  would  be  the  fecurity  of  their 
religion.  When  lupper  was  over,  (lie  ordered  all  her 
fervants  to  appear  befoie  her,  aud  treated  them  with 
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IrMlanA    the  kindnefs  which  we  have  mentioned  in  her  life.     Ha- 
■    '         ving  fettled  thefe  attentions,  fhe  entered  her  bedchamber 
with  her  women  ;  and,  according  to  her  uniform  prac- 
tice, employed  herfelf  in   religious  duties,  and  in  read- 
Stuart,     ing  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.   At  her  accuftomed  time 
(he  went  to  fleep  ;  and  after  enjoying-  fome  hours  of 
found  reft,  (he  awaked.     She  then  indulged  in  pious 
meditation,  and  partook  of  the  facrament  by  the  means 
of  a   confecrated  hoft,  which  a  melancholy  prefenti- 
ment  of  her  calamities  had  induced  her  to  obtain  from 
833        Pius  V. 

ccoun-  of  At  the  break  of  day  (he  arrayed  herfelf  in  rich,  but 
t  cxccu-  becoming  apparel  ;  and  calling  together  her  fervants, 
{he  ordered  her  will  to  be  read,  and  apologifed  for  the 
fmallr.efs  of  her  legacies  from  her  inability  to  be  more 
generous.  Following  the  arrangement  fhc  had  previ- 
oufly  made,  (he  then  dealt  out  to  them  her  goods,  ward- 
robe, and  jewels.  To  Eourgein  her  phylician  (he  com- 
mitted the  care  of  her  will,  with  a  charge  that  he  would 
deliver  it  to  her  principal  executor  the  duke  of  Guife. 
She  alfo  entruiled  him  with  tokens  of  her  affection  for 
the  king  of  France,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  relations 
of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine.  Bidding  now  an  adieu  to 
all  worldly  concerns,  (he  retired  to  her  oratory,  where 
fhe  was  feen  fometimes  kneeling-  at  the  altar,  and  fome- 
times  (landing  motionlefs  with  her  hands  joined,  and 
her  eyes  directed  to  the  heavens.  In  thefe  tender  and 
agitated  moments,  (he  was  dwelling  upon  the  memory 
ot  her  fuffenngs  and  her  virtues,  repofing  her  weakneffes 
in  the  bofom  of  her  God,  and  luting  and  folacing  her 
fpirit  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections  and  his 
mercy.  While  (he  was  thus  engaged,  Thomas  An- 
drews, the  high  fheiiff  of  the  county,  announced  to 
her,  that  the  hour  for  her  execution  was  arrived.  She 
came  forth  dreffe !  in  a  gown  of  black  {ilk  ;  her  petti- 
coat was  bordered  with  crimfon-velvet  ;  a  veil  of  lawn 
bowed  out  with  wire,  and  edged  with  bone-lace,  was  faf- 
tcned  to  her  caul,  and  hung  down  to  the  ground  :  an 
Agnus  Dei  was  fufpended  fit  m  her  neck  by  a  poman- 
der chain  ;  her  beads  were  fixed  to  her  girdle  ;  and  the 
bore  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  Amidll  the 
fcreams  and  lamentations  of  her  women  (he  defcended 
the  (lairs  ;  and  in  the  porch  (he  was  received  by.  the 
carls  of  Kent  and  Shrewfbury  with  their  attendants. — 
Here,  too,  (he  met  Sir  Andrew  Mclvil  the  mailer  of 
her  houfchold,  whom  her  keepers  had  debarred  from 
her  prcfence  during  many  days.  Throwing  himfelf  at 
her  feet,  and  weeping  aloud,  he  deplored  his  fad  def- 
tiny,  and  the  lorrowful  tidings  he  was  to  carry  into 
Scotland. 

After  (he  had  fpoken  to  Mclvil,  (he  befought  the 
two  earls  that  her  lervants  might  be  treated  with  civili- 
ty, that  they  might  enjoy  the  prefents  (he  had  bellow- 
ed upon  them,  and  that  they  might  receive  a  fafe  con- 
duct to  depart  out  of  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth. 
Thefe  (light  favours  were  readily  granted  to  her.  She 
then  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her 
to  the  lciifTold,  in  order  that  they  might  be  witnclTes  of 
her  behaviour  at  her  death.  To  this  requell  the  carl  of 
Kent  difcovered  a  ilrong  reluctance.  He  faid  that  they 
would  behave  with  an  intemperate  paffion  ;  and  that 
they  would  pradile  fuperditious  formalities,  and  dip 
their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  replied,  that  (he 
was  fure  that  none  of  their  actions  would  be  blameable  ; 
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and  that  it  was  but  decent  that  forr.c  of  her  vcrr.en 
fheuld  be  about  her.  The  earl  dill  hefitating,  (he  was 
affected  with  the  infolcnt  and  ftupid  indignity  of  his 
malice,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  am  coufin  to  your  miftrefs, 
and  defcended  from  Henry  VII.  I  am  a  dowager  of 
France,  and  the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland."  The 
earl  of  shrewfbury  interpofmg,  it  was  agreed  that  (he 
Ihould  feleft  two  of  her  women  who  might  afiift  her 
in  her  lxft  moments,  and  a  few  of  her  men  fervar.ts, 
who  might  behold  her  demeanour,  and  report  it. 

She  entered  the  hall  where  (he  was  to  fuffer,  and  ad- 
vanced with  an  air  of  grace  and  majeily  to  the  fcaf- 
fold,  which  was  built  at  its  fartheft  extremitv.  The 
fpeftators  were  numerous.  Her  magnanimous  carriage, 
her  beauty,  of  which  the  luilre  was  yet  dazzling,  and 
her  matchlefs  misfortunes,  affeCled  them.  They  gave 
way  to  contending  emotion*  of  awe,  admiration,  and 
pity.  She  afcended  the  fcaffold  with  a  firm  fleo  and  a 
ferene  afpedl,  and  turned  her  eye  to  the  block,  the  axe, 
and  the  executioners.  The  fpeflators  were  diffolved  in 
tears.  A  chair  was  placed  for  her,  in  which  (he  feated 
herfelf.  Silence  was  commanded  ;  and  Beale  read  aloud 
the  warrant  for  her  death.  She  heard  it  attentively, 
yet  with  a  manner  from  which  it  might  be  gathered 
that  her  thoughts  were  employed  upon  a  fubjecl  more 
important.  Dr  Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough  taking 
his  ilation  oppofite  to  her  without  the  rails  of  the  fcaf- 
fold, began  a  difcourfe  upon  her  life,  pall,  prefent,  and 
to  come.  He  affetled  to  enumerate  her  trefpaffes  againft 
Elizabeth,  and  to  defcribe  the  love  and  tendernefs  which 
that  princefs  had  own  to  her.  He  counielled  her  to 
repent  of  her  crimes  ;  and  while  he  inveighed  againft 
her  attachment  to  Popery,  he  threatened  her  with  ever- 
lafling  fire  if  Ihe  (hould  delay  to  renounce  its  errors. 
His  behaviour  was  indecent  and  coarfe  in  the  greater! 
degree  ;  and  while  he  meant  to  infult  her,  he  inl'ulted 
Hill  more  the  religion  which  he  pn/effed,  and  the  fo- 
vereign  whom  he  flattered.  Twice  fhe  interrupted  him 
with  great  gentlenefs.  But  he  pertinacioufly  continued 
his  exhortations.  Raifing  her  voice,  (he  commanded 
him  with  a  refolute  tone  to  ivith-hold  his  indignities  and 
menaces,  and  not  to  trouble  her  any  more  about  her 
faith.  "  I  was  born  (faid  Ihe)  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religioH  ;  I  have  experienced  its  comforts  during  my 
life,  in  the  trying  feafons  of  licknefs,  calamity,  and  for- 
row  ;  and  I  am  refolved  to  die  in  it."  The  two  earls, 
afhamed  of  the  favage  obllinacy  of  his  deportment,  ad- 
monifhed  him  to  dclift  from  his  fpeeches,  and  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  praying  for  her  converfion.  He  en- 
tered upon  a  long  prayer  ;  and  Mary  falling  upon  her 
knees,  and  difregardinz  him  altogether,  employed  her- 
ielf  in  devotions  from  the  office  of  the  Virgin. 

After  having  performed  all  her  devotions,  her  wo- 
men aflifled  her  to  difrobe  ;  and  the  executioners  offer- 
ing their  aid,  (he  repreffed  their  forwardnels  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  (he  was  not  accuftomed  to  be  attended  bv 
fiich  fervants,  nor  to  be  undreffed  before  fo  large  an  af- 
fembly.  Her  upper  garments  being  laid  alide,  (he 
drew  upon  her  arms  a  pair  of  lilk  gloves.  Her  women 
and  men  fervant;.  burll  out  into  loud  lamentations.  She 
put  her  finger  to  her  mouth  to  admonilh  them  to  be 
iilcnt,  and  then  bade  them  a  final  adieu  with  a  fmile 
that  feemed  to  confole,  but  that  plunged  them  into 
deeper  wo.  She  kneeled  refolutely  before  the  block, 
N  -and 
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and  faid,  "  T11  thee,  O  Lord  !  do  T  trufl,  let  rfie  never 
be  confounded."  She  covered  her  eyes  with  a  Urn  n 
handkerchief  in  which  the  eucharlll  had  been  inclofed  ; 
a:i'  ihetching  fort!)  her  body  with  great  tranquillity, 
and  fitting  her  neck  for  the  fatal  ilroke,  (he  called  out, 
"  Into  thy  hands,  O  God  !  I  commit  my  fpirit."  The 
executioner,  from  defign,  from  unlkuliilncls,  or  from 
inquietude,  ftruck  three  blows  before  he  feparated  her 
1  !  from  her  body.  He  held  it  up  mangled  with 
w  •  1  Is,  and  dreaming  with  blood  ;  and  her  hair  be- 
il  lifcampofed,  was  difcovered  to  be  already  grey  with 
anxieties.  The  d'-an  of  Peterborough 
ah  he  cried  out,  "  So  let  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  pe- 
rilh."  The  earl  of  Kent  alone,  in  a  low  voice,  aniwen 
ed,  "  Amen."  All  the  other  lpe£taturs  wee  inched 
into  the  tendered  fympathy  and  forrow. 

Her  worheii  haikiud  to  protect  her  dead  body  fioni 
the  curioiitv  ot  the  Ipcctators  ;  and  folaccd  thcmfclvcs 
with  the  thoughts  of  mourtling  over  it  undiilurbed 
when  they  lliould  retire,  and  of  laying  it  out  in  its  luue- 
r.il  .  arb.  But  the  two  earls  prohibited  thtm  fom  dif- 
ebarging  theft  melancholy  yet  pleafing  offices  to  their 
departed  mi  hvfs-,  and  diove  them  from  the  hall  with 
indignity.  Bdurgoin  her  phylician  applied  to  them 
that  he  mirht  be  permitted  to.  take  out  her  heart  for 
the  purpufe  of  prelerving  it,  and  of  carrying  it  with 
him  to  France.  But  they  refufed  his  intreaty  with 
difdain  and  anger.  Her  remains  were  touched  by  the 
rude  hands  of  the  executioners,  who  cariied  them  into 
an  adjoining  apartment  ;  and  who,  tearing  a  cloth  from 
an  old  billiard-table,  covered  that  form,  once  fo  beauti- 
ful. The  block,  the  culhion,  the  fcafTold,  and  the  gar- 
ments, which  were  flamed  with  her  blood,  were  con- 
fumed  with  fire.  Hci  body,  after  bcin,/  embalmed  and 
comrrytted  to  a  leaden  coffin,  was  buried  with  roval 
fplendour  and  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough. 
Elizabeth)  who  had  treated  her  like  a  criminal  while  (he 
lived,  feemed  difpofed  to  acknowledge  her  for  a  queen 
when  (he  was  dead. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  full  government 
of  the  kingdom  devolved  on  James  her  fon.  Elizabeth, 
apprehenlive  of  his  refentment  for  her  treatment  ot  his 
mother,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  (he  difclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  James  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  murder  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  which  was 
fent  by  one  Cary.  The  meffenger  was  (lopped  at  Ber- 
wick by  an  order  from  the  king,  telling  him,  that,  if 
Mary  had  been  executed,  he  (hould  proceed  at  his  pe- 
ril. James  Ihut  himfelt  up  in  Dalkeith  caille,  in  order 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  grief ;  but  the  natural  levity  and 
imbecility  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  acling  in 
any  degree  as  became  him.  Inftead  of  refolutely  adhe- 
ring to  his  riril  determination  of  not  allowin  r  Cary  to 
fet  foot  in  Scotland,  he  in  a  few  days  rave  his  confent 
that  he  !l  ould  be  admitted  to  an  audience  or  certain 
members  of  his  privy-council,  who  took  a  journey  to 
the  borders  on  purpole  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  con 
ference,  Cary  demanded  that  the  league  of  amity  between 
the  two  kingdoms  (hould  be  inviolably  obferved.  He 
fai !  that  his  miilrefs  was  grieved  at  the  death  of  Mary, 
which  ha  I  hippcie  '  without  her  confent  ;  an  ',  in  Eli- 
zabeth's name,  offered  any  fatislaiftion  that  James  could 
e'emand.  The  Scots  cwmmiffioners  treate  1  Gary's 
fpeech  and  piopofal  with  becoming  dildaip.     They  ob- 


ferved, that  they  amounted  to  m  more  than  to  know  SemHariL 
whetherjau.es  was  difpofe     to  fell  his  mother's  blood  ;   ~~~~ v— " * 

1  ;,  that  the  Scottifil  nobility  and  people  were  'eter- 
miiie  to  revenge  it,  an  '  to  irte&ft  in  their  quarrel  the 
other  princes  of  Europe.  Upon  this  Cary  deliverei 
to  them  the  letter  from  Elizabeth,  together  with  a  L  - 
claration  ot  his  own  concerning  the  murder  of  the  queen; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  farther. 

This  reception  oi  her  ambaffador  threw  Elizabeth  in- 
to the  Utmon  coiilferuation.  She  was  aoprehcnlive  that 
James  would  join  his  force  to  that  of  Spain,  and  entire- 
ly overwhelm  her;  and  had  the  refferftuieht  or  the  fpirit 
of  the  king  been  equal  to  that  of  the  nation,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  haughty  Engliih  princefs  would  have  been 
nude  ievcrely  to  repent  her  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Jt 
doth  not)  however,  appear,  that  james  had  any  Icrious 
intention  of  calling  Elizabeth  to  an  account  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother  ;  for  which,  perhaps,  his  natural 
imbecility  maybe  urged  as  an  excufe,  though  it  is  more 
probable  that  hi>  own  neceffity  for  money  had  f wallowed 
up  every  oilier  consideration.  By  the  league  lormcrly 
concluded  with  Lnglan  ',  it  had  been  agreed  that  Eliza- 
beth (hould  pay  an  annual  penfion  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
land. James  had  neither  economy  to  make  his  own  re- 
venue aniv.er  his  puipotts,  nor  addrefs  to  get  it  iucrea- 
fed.  He  was  therefore  always  in  want  ;  and  as  Eliza- 
beth had  plenty  to  (pare,  her  triendfhip  became  a  va- 
luable acquilition.  I'o  this  confidcration,  joined  to  his 
view  of  afcending  the  Engliih  throne,  mult  chiefly  be 
afcrihed  the  little  refentment  fhown  by  him  to  the  atro- 
cious conduct  of  Elizabeth.  fi, 

Elizabeth  was  not  wanting  in  the  arts  of  diffimula-  Secretary 
tton  and  treachery  now  more  than  formerly.  She  pro-J.ii  f.y 
fecuted  and  fined  fecretary  Davidfon  and  lord  Bur-  '  d  '' /<! 
leigh  for  the  active  part  they  had  t?kcn  in  Mary'a Bu'J?,!7 
death.  '1  heir  punilhmelit  waa  indeed  much  lcls  than 
they  deferved,  but  they  certainly  did  not  merit  fuch  treat- 
ment at  her  hands.  Waliingham,  though  equally  guil- 
ty, yet  efcaped  by  pretending  indiipofition,  or  perhaps 
efcaped  became  the  queen  had  now  occal'.on  tor  his  fer- 
vices.  By  her  command  he  drew  up  a  long  letter  ad- 
dicfi'ed  to  lord  Thirlfton,  king  James's  prime  minifter ; 
in  which  he  fhowed  the  neccffily  ot  putting  Mary  to 
death,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  revenge  it.  He 
boallcd  of  the  fuperior  force  ot  England  to  that  of  Scot- 
land ;  fl  evved  james  that  he  would  for  ever  ruin  his 
pretentions  to  the  Engliih  crown,  by  involving  the  two 
nations  in  a  war  ;  that  he  ought  not  to  trull  to  foreign 
alliances;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  parly  were  fo  di- 
vided among  themfclvcs,  that  he  could  receive  little  or 
no  affillance  from  them,  even  tuppofing  him  (o  ill  advifed 
as  to  change  his  own  religion  .'or  Popery,  and  that  they 
would  not  trufl  his  (inccnty.  Laftly,  he  attempted  10 
(bow,  that  James  had  already  dilchar  ed  all  the  duty 
towards  his  mother  and  h:s  own  reputation  thai  could 
be  expected  from  an  affectionate  fon  and  a  wife  king; 
that  h;s  interceding  tor  her  with  a  concern fobec  >ming 
nature,  had  endeared  him  to  the  kingdom  o!  England  ; 
but  that  it  would  be  madnefs  to  pu;h  his  refentment 
farther. 

This  letter  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  defiled- 
James  gave  an  audience  to  the  Engli  1  ambalTador  ;  and 
being  allured  that  his  blood  was  not  tainted  by  the  exe- 
cution of  bis  mother  for  treafon  againft.  Elizabeth,  but 
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fccthH-cTtnat  ilc-  xras  Hill  capable  of  fncceeding  to  the  crown  of 
"V-   England,  he  consented  to  make  tip  matters,  and  to  ad- 
•drels  the  murderer  of  his  mother  by  the  title  of  loving 
and  affe&ionate  filer. 

The  reirn  of  James,  till  his  ?cceffionto  the  cown  of 
England  by  Elizabeth's  death  in  1603,  affords  little 
matter  of  moment.  His  fcandalous  conceffions  to  Eli- 
zabeth, ami  his  conftant  applications  to  her  for  money, 
filled  up  the  meafure  of  Scotti  f>  meannefs  Fver  fince 
the  expulfion  of  Man.-,  the  country  had  hi  fan  been  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  an  Englih  province.  The 
foveieign  had  been  tried  by  the  queen  of  England,  an! 
executed  for  trealon  ;  a  crime,  in  the  very  nature  ot  the 
thingr  impofTible.  ba  i  not  Scotlan  *  been  in  fubuCiion  to 
England  ;  and  to  complete  aH,  the  contemptible  faccef- 
for  of  tyfcry  thought  himftlf  well  off  that  be  was  not  a 
traitor  too,  to  his  fovereign  the  queen  of  England  we 
muft  fuppofe,  for  the  cafe  will  admit  of  no  other  fuppo- 
fition. 

Durincr  the  reign  of  James,  the  religions  difturbances 
which  began  at  the  reformation,  and  that  violent  ftnigr 
gle  of  the  clergy  for  power  which  never  ceafed  till  the 
revolution  in  1688,  went  on  with  i^reat  violence.  Con- 
tinual clamours  were  raifed  aeainfl  Popery,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  very  fundamental  pri-iciples  of 
Popery  were  held,  nay  urged  in  the  molt  infolent  man- 
ner, as  the  effects  of  immediate  infpiration.  Thefe 
were  the  total  independence  of  the  clergy  on  every 
earthly  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  all  earthly  powers 
were  to  be  fubjeft  to  them.  Their  fantaftic  decrees 
were  fuppofed  to  be  binding  in  heaven  ;  and  they  took 
care  that  they  fhould  be  binding  on  earth,  for  whoever 
had  offended  fo  far  as  to  fall  under  a  fentence  of  excom- 
munication was  declared  an  outlaw. 

It  is  eaiy  to  fee  that  this  circurr.llance  muft  have  con- 
tributed to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity  in  a  great  de- 
gree. But  bchdes  this,  the  weaknefs  of  Jameses  govern- 
ment was  fuch,  that,  urnler  the  name  of  peace,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  involved  in  the  miferies  of  civil  war  ; 
the  feudal  animofities  revived,  and  (laughter  and  murder 
prevailed  all  over  the  country.  James,  fitted  o:.!v  for 
pedantry,   difputed,  arued,  modelled,  and  re- modelled, 

iej"  the  conftitution  to  no  purpofe.      The  cknrt  continued 
no:-,  ar.d      ,..-,  .  r     *         ..      .,       ^J 

UIM..        tneir  inlolence,  and  the  laity  their  violences  upon  one 

another  ;  at  tl.e  fame  time  that  the  king,  by  his  unhap- 
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py  crcdiJity  in  the  operation  of  demons  and  witches,  S£  rfanJ, 

declared  a   rr.oft   inhuman  and  bloody  war  aoainft  the   «~— 4 

poor  old  women,  many  of  whom  were   burnt   for   the 
imaginary  crime  of  convtrfing  with  the  devil. 

In  autumn  1^02  happened  a  remarkable  confpiracy 
aeainft  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  kingi  The  at- 
tainder and  execution  of  the  earl  o*  Gowrie  for  the 
part  he  acted  in  the  raid  of  Ruthvcn  and  for  fubfequent 
pra&ices  of  treafon  have  been  already  mentioned.  His 
Ton,  however,  had  been  rcftored  to  his  paternal  dignity 
and  eftates,  and  had  in  confequence  profeffed" gratitude 
and  attachment  to  the  king.  But  the  Prefbyterian 
clergy  continued  toexprefs  their  approbation  of  the  raid 
of  Ruthven,  and  to  declare  on  every  occalion  that  in  their 
opinion  the  carl  of  Gowrie  had  fuffered  by  an  unjull 
fentence.  One  of  the  mod  eminent  and  popular  of  that 
order  of  men  was  preceptor  to  tbe  younger  Gowrie/and 
his  brothers,  who,  from  their  frequent  conversations 
with  him,  muft  have  been  deeply  imp-effed  with  the 
belief  that  their  father  was  murdered.  The  paffion  of 
revenge  took  poffeffion  of  their  breafts  ;  and  having  in- 
vited the  king  from  Falkland  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie's 
houfe  at  Perth,  under  the  pretence  of  mowing  him  a 
fecret  treafure  of  foreign  gold,  which  he  might  lawfully 
appropriate  to  his  own  ufe,  an  attempt  was  made  t'. 
keep  him  a  clofe  priloner,  with  threats  of  putting  him 
to  inftant  death  if  he  fhould  make  an}  attempt  to  regain 
his  liberty. 

The  reality  of  this  confp'racy  has  been  queflioned  by 
many  writers,  for  no  other  realon,  as  it  would  appear, 
but  becaufe  they  could  not  affign  a  rational  motive  for 
Gowrie's  engaging  in  fo  hazardous  an  enterpriie  ;  and 
fome  have  even  infinuated  that  the  confpiracy  was  en- 
•ered  into  by  the  king  againit  Gowrie  in  order  to  pet 
poffeffion  of  his  large  eftates.  It  has  been  fhown  how- 
ever by  Arnot,  in  his  Criminal  Trials,  with  a  force  of 
evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  con- 
fpiracy was  the  earl's,  who  feerr.s  to  have  intended  that 
the  king  fhould  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  affaflin  ; 
and  the  fame  acute  and  dilcn'minating  writer  has  made 
it  appear  highly  probably  that  he  entertained  hopes,  in 
the  then  diftracled  ihite  of  the  nation  not  ill  founded, 
of  being  able  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  murdered  fo- 
vcreign(  z  ).  From  this  imminent  danger  James  was  re- 
fcued  by  his  atiendents  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl  of 
N  2  Marre, 


(z)  The  family  of  Ruthven  had  long  t  an  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  that  party  which  was  attached  to 
England  ar.d  the  reformation  ;  and  the  accomplilhments  of  the  latter  Gowrie  qualified  him  to  be  the  leader  of 
an  enterpriiirg  faction.  1  he  importance  he  derived  from  ariftociatic  influence  over  his  exteiilive  domains,  and 
from  the  attachment  of  a  powerful  party  in  church  and  '.lite,  was  embellifhed  with  the  luftre  of  a  regal  defcent. 
Thus  ambition,  as  well  as  revenge,  might  ftimulate  him  to  his  daring  cntcrprifc.  Indeed,  i:  his  attempt  v. 
be  directed  againft  tbe  life  rrf  the  king,  it  could  no  longer  be  fafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  fub- 
jett  :  and  the  indecent  and  malicious  imputation  or  baftardy,  with  which  the  fanatics  reproached  kin  r  James 
might  afford  a  plaafible  pretext  for  fee'-  (diirg  the  royal  offspring.  The  family  of  Hamilton,  next  hen  to  the 
crown,  had  long  loft  its  popularity,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  its  head,  had  lott  his  judgment  ;  and,  though  there 
undoubtediuly  were  (  ••  eral  families  interpofed  between  Gowrie  and  the  crown  in  the  ftri.it  line  of  iucviffion, 
none  of  them  probably  poffeffed   power  and   1  to  L'pport  their  right.      But  ir  Gowrie  and  bis  brother 

were   reallv  endowed   with  thofe  perfonal  accompl  (hments  which  have  been  fo  higHy  extolled,  and  which  made 
their  countrymen  conceive  the'mofl:'  Jangtfihe  &i>fifj  of their  early' virtuei";  it  is  abfurd   to  fuppofe   lord  (., 
have  flatLered  himlelf,  that  in  a  country  where  tht  church  -was  in  dan^r,  where  the  trumpet  of  fedition  was  found- 
ed by  the  minifters.  14  ho  fortified  the  thief  block-koufc  of  the  Lord's  JeKufalen,  his  piety,'  p  pularity,  and  bru 
mould  fupply  the  detect  in  title,  and   make  him  be  called,  while   there  were  nearei    heirs  to  the  crown  ;  as  ha* 
iince  happened  in  the  fame  country,  on  a  limilar  occalion. 
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Scotland   Marre,   Sir  Thomas  Eiikine  afterwards  earl  of  Kellie,     that  fall  into  gloomy  vales  or  glens  below,  fome  of  them  Scotland 
*"" "" "*"" *~  ;.nd  Sir  John  Ramfey  who  was  likewife  ennobled  ;  and     fo  narrow,  deep,  and  difmal,   as  to  be  altogether  impC' 
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though  Gowrie  and  his  brother  fell  in  the  tlruagle,  they 
were  attainted  by  an  a£t  of  parliament,  which  decerned 
their  name,  memory,  and  dignity,  to  be  extinguifhed  ; 
their  arms  to  be  cancelled  ;  their  whole  eftates  to  be 
forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  the  name  of 
Kuthven  to  be  aboliihed  ;  and  their  pofterity  and  fur- 
viving  brethren  to  be  incapable  of  fucoeeding  to,  or  of 
holding,  any  offices,  honours,  or  poffefiions. 

The  molt  memorable  traiilact,  m  pf  James's  riign, 
and  that  mod  to  hiE  honour,  i.>  the  civilizing  od  the 
wcilcrn  ifJaaders.  Fot  this  purpole,  he  inltituted  a 
company  al  gentlemen  adventurer*,  to  whom  he  gave 
large  privileges  for  reforming  them.  The  method  he 
propofed  was  to  tranfoort  numbers  of  them  t.-  his  low 
countries  in  Scotland,  and  to  give  their  iQaads,  which 
were  very  iniprovcablc,  in  tee  to  his  lowland  liibjeCts 
who  ihould  chool'e  to  reli.ie  in  the  iilands.  The  ex- 
periment was  to  b  ■  male  upon  the  Lewe>  71  long  v?n  >e 
of  the  Ehuia:  ;  from  whence  the  adventurers  expelled 
Murdoch  Macleod,  the  tyrant  of  the  inhabitants.  Mac- 
Itod,  however,  kept  the  fea ;  and  intercepting  a  fhip 
which  carried  one  of  the  chief  adventurers,  he  lent  him 
prisoner  to  Orkney,  a'ter  putting  the  crew  to  the  Iword. 
Macleod  was  foon  after  betrayed  by  his  own  brother, 
and  hanged  at  St  Andrew's.  The  hiltory  of  this  new 
undertaking  is  rather  dark;  and  the  lettlers  themfelves 
feein  to  have  been  detective  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 
The  arrangements  they  made  were  confidered  by  the 
inhabitants  as  very  oppreffive  ;  and  one  Norman,  1  f  the 
Macleod  family,  attacked  and  iubdued  them  fo  effectual- 
ly, that  they  not  only  confented  to  yield  the  property 
ot  the  iflands  to  him,  but  engaged  to  obtain  the  king's 
pardon  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  1603  James  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England 
by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  fame  year  took  a 
final  leave  of  Scotland  (a).  From  this  period  the  hi- 
ftovy  of  Scotland,  being  blended  with  that  of  England, 
is  included  in  the  article  Britain  ;  to  which  therefore 
we  refer  the  reader,  and  fhall  proceed  to  give  a  general 
account  of  the  country. 

The  firft  and  great  divifion  of  Scotland  is  into  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands.  The  former  engrofs  more 
than  one  half  of  Scotland  ;  extending  from  Dumbar- 
tonshire to  the  moll  northern  part  of  the  illand,  a  fpace 
of  200  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from  50  to  1  oo. 
This  tract,  however,  includes  leveral  extenfive  d.ftrifts 
of  low,  fruitful  ground,  inhabited  by  people  who  are  in 
all  refpects  different  from  the  mountaineers.  Nothing 
can  be  more  favage  and  tiemendous  to  the  eye  of  a 
ftranger,  than  the  appearance  ol  the  Highlands,  com- 
pofed  of  blue  rocks  and  dufky  mountains  heaped  upon 
one    another  even   above   the   clouds,    their   interfaces 


netrable  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  yet  even  thefe  moun- 
tains are  in  fome  places  Hoped  into  agreeable  green  Hills 
tit  for  pafture,  and  (kilted  or  interfperfed  with  plcalint 
ftraths  or  valleys  capable  of  cultivation.  It  may  be  un- 
ncccflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland 
fpeak  an  ancient  dialcft  ot  the  Englilh  language,  inter- 
larded  with  many  terms  and  idioms  which  they  borrow. 
ed  immediately  from  i  ranee,  in  a  long  courfe  of  cor* 
refpondeneS  with  thdt  kingdom  :  they  likewife  copy 
their  louthem  n  ighbours  in  their  hollies,  equipage, 
habit,  indoftry,  and  application  to  commerce.  As  to 
the  inhabitants  ot  the  mountains,  fee  the  article  High. 
landers.  They  are,  all,  however,  comprehended  un- 
der the  name  of  Scots,  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  and 
tried  by  the  fame  judges  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  their 
diffei. lions  at  home,  they  always,  when  abroad,  ac- 
knowledge and  affift  one  an  ither  as  trienils  and  country- 
men.  Some  autliois  have  divided  Scotland  into  that 
part  which  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Frith,  and  that 
which  lies  to  the  northward  ;  but  the  true  divifion  is, 
like  that  of  England,  into  (hires,  counties,  llcwart- 
ries  or  bailiwicks,  of  which  there  arc  abo^e  3.0  within 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

'1  he  lace  of  this  country  exhibits  a  very  mountain- pr^ 
ous  appearance,  efpecially  to  the  weft  and  northward  jnnunuins, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  difplays  many  large  and  Ion" de- 
tracts of  plain  ground  lit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  divided  from  eaft  to  well  by  a  chain  of 
huge  mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  Grant's  bain 
or  the  Grampian  hills.  There  is  another  chain  called 
the  Pent  land  bills,  which  run  through  Lothian,  and 
join  the  mountains  of  Tweeddale  ;  a  third,  called  Lam- 
mer-mtiir,  riling  near  the  ealtern  coaft,  runs  weftward 
through  the  Mcrfe  :  but  beiides  thefe,  there  is  a  vait 
number  of  detached  hills  and  mountains,  remarkable 
for  their  ftupendous  height  and  Ileepnefs.  Tnere  is 
no  cotintry  in  the  world  bttter  fupplied  than  Scotland 
with  rivers,  lakes,  rivulets,  and  fountains.  Over  and 
above  the  principal  rivers  of  Tweed,  Forth,  Clyde, 
Tay,  and  Spey,  there  is  an  infinity  of  imaller  {beams 
that  contribute  to  the  beauty,  convenience,  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  kingdom.  Tweed  takes  its  life  from, 
the  borders  of  Annandale;  ferves  as  a  boundary  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England  ;  and,  after  a  long  ter- 
pentine courfe,  difcharges  itfclf  into  the  fea  at  Ber- 
wick. Forth  rites  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  paffes 
by  Stirling,  and  after  a  courfe  of  2  ^  leagues,  runs  into 
the  aim  of  the  lea  called  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which 
divides  the  coaft  ot  Lothian  from  Fife.  Clyde  takes 
its  rife  from  Errick  hill,  in  the  (hire  of  Lanerk  ;  tra- 
verfes  the  fhiie  of  Clydefdale,  to  which  it  gives  name;, 
wafhes  the  city  of  Glafgow,  widens   in  its  pafTage   to 


rendered  impaflable  by  bogs,  their  fides  embrowned  the  caftle  of  Dumbatton,  and  forms  the  frith  of  Clyde 
with  heath,  and  their  fummits  covered  with  fnow,  adjoining  to  the  Irifh  fea.  Tay,  the  largeft  river  iu 
which  lies  all  the  year  unthawed,  pouring  from  their  Scotland,  derives  its  lource  from  Loch-Tay  in  Bread- 
jagged  fides  a  thoufand  torrents  and  roaring  catara&s     albane  ;  and,  after  a  louth-eali  courfe,  difcharges  itfclf 

into 


(a)  In  1589  James  was  married  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  for  whom  he  made  a  voyage  on  purpofe  te 
that  country.  This  princefs  feems  to  have  intermeddled  very  little  with  date- affairs,  fince  we  find  her  fcarce  ever 
mentioned  either  by  Scots  or  Englilh  hiftorians.  In  her  private  condud  {he  is  faid  to  have  been  unprincipled, 
vindictive,  and  unfaithful  to  her  hufband 
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ScotUr.d.  ;nto  the  fea  below  Dundee.     Spay,   er  Spey,    ifTues 
—    •         from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badenoch  ;  and,  run- 
ning a  north-eafterly  courfe,    falls    into    the   German 
ocean,  at  Spcymouth.     Some  of  the  frefh-water  lakes 
are  beautiful  pieces  of  water,  incredibly  deep,  and  lur- 
priliugly  extended.      There  are  feveral  large  forefls  of 
fir  in  Scotland)   and  a  great  number  of  woods  ;  which, 
however,  produce  very  little  timber  of  any  covilequenee  : 
but  the  country,  in  general,  i^  rather  bare  of  trees  ;  and 
in  many  places  neither  tree,  fhrub,  nor  any  kind  of  plan- 
tation,  is  to  be  feen.     The  cafe   has  been  othcrwife   of 
old  ;  for  huge  trunks   of  trees  are  often  du"  from  ua- 
g-l         der  ground  in  almoft  every  part  or  the  kingdom. 
Climate  and      In  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  day  at  midfummer  is 
foil,  lengthened  out  to  18   hours  aud  5  minutes;  fo  that 

the  fhortefl  night  does  not  exceed  5  hours  and  55 
min  i(es  :  the  night  and  day,  in  winter,  are  in  the  fame 
■  oportion.  The  air  of  this  kingdom  is  generally  mo  ill 
and  temperatd  except  upon  the  tops  of  high  moun- 
tain.1- covered  with  tter-ial  fnow,  where  it  is  cold,  keen, 
and  piercing.  In  other  parts  it  is  tempered  by  warm 
vapours  from  the  fea,  which  environs  it  on  three  fides, 
and  runs  far  uo  into  the  land  by  friths,  inlets,  and  in- 
dentations! This  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  and  the 
frequency  of  hills  and  mountains,  produce  a  conftant 
undulation  in  the  air,  and  many  hard  gales,  that  pu- 
rify the  climate,  which  is  for  the  moll  part  agreeable 
and  healthy.  Scotland  affords  a  great  variety  of  foil 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which,  being  hilly, 
is  in  general  well  adapted  to  pallurage  :  not  but  that 
the  Lowlands  are  as  fertile,  and,  when  properly  in- 
clofed  and  manured,  yield  as  good  crops  of  wheat  as 
any  grounds  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain.  The  wa- 
ter in  Scotland  is  remarkably  pure,  light,  and  agreeable 
to  the  flomach  :  but,  over  and  above  that  which  is  uied 
fcr  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  here  are  many  medi- 
cinal fprings  ot  great  note. 

Scotland  abounds  with  quarries  of  free-flone  eafily 
worked,  which  enable  the  people  to  build  elccant  houfes, 
both  in  town  and  country,  at  a  fmall  expence,  efpe- 
cially  as  tjley  have  plenty  of  Hi  .e-llone,  and  labour 
very  cheap.  The  eafl,  welt,  and  northern  parts  of  the 
country  produce  excellent  coal ;  and  where  tins  is  want- 
trig,  the  nativts  burn  turf  and  peat  for  fuel.  Cryftals, 
variegated  pebbles,  and  prec'ous  ftones,  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland  ;  talc,  flint,  and  fea  fhclls,  fuller's 
earth,  potter's  clay,  and  metals  in  great  plenty.  The 
country  produces  iron  and  copper  ore,  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  lead,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  filver; 
and  in  Some  places  little  bits  of  folid  gold  are  gathered 
in  brooks  immediately  after  torrents. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  has  been  obferved 
when  duly  cultivated,  yield  richharvefts  of  wheat  ;  and 
indeed  it  muft  be  owned  that  many  parts  of  this  king, 
dom  rival  the  beft  fpots  of  England  in  agriculture  : 
but  thefe  improvements  have  rot  yet  advanced  into  the 
weftern  and  northern  extremities  of  the  ifland,  where 
we  fee  nothing  but  fcanty  harvefls  of  oats,  rye,  and 
barley.  The  Highlands  are  fo  defective  even  in  thefe, 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  import  fupplies  of  oatmeal  from 
Ireland  and  Liverpool.  This  fcarcity,  however,  we 
muft  not  impute  to  the  barrtrmefs  of  the  foil,  fo  much 
as  to  the  floth  and  poverty  of  the  tenants,  oppreffed  by 
rapacious  landlords,  who  refule  to  grant  fucii  leafes  as 
would  encourage  the  hufbaudman  to  improve  his  farm 
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and  make  himfclf  better  acquainted  with  the  fcience  of  Scottinc? 
agriculture.  This  is  per.eftly  well  underftood  in  the  H 
Lothians.  where  we  fee  fubflantial  inclofures,  planta-  c°ttj  . 
tions,  meadWs  for  hay  and  pafture,  wide  extended  fields 
of  wheat,  the  fruits  of  fkill  and  induflry,  and  meet 
with  farmers  who  rent  lands  to  the  amount  of  40c  1.  or 
500  1.  a- year.  O1  plants  this  country  produces  an  im- 
nienfe  variety,  growing  wild,  exclufive  of  thofe  that  arc 
raiied  by  the  hands  of  the  hufbaudman  and  gardener. 
Their  farm-grounds  arc  well  flocked  with  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax  :  their  gardens  produce 
great  plenty  of  kitchen-roots,  falads,  and  greens  ;  among 
which  lafl  we  reckon  the  colewort,  known  by  the  name 
of  Scotch  kail :  their  orchards  bear  a  variety  of  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  ftrawberries,  goofeberries,  rafp- 
berries,  and  currants  :  here  alfo  apricots,  neftarines, 
peaches,  and  fowetimes  grapes,  are  brought  to  matu- 
rity. In  a  word,  there  is  nothing,  whether  fhrub,  fiuitr 
or  flower,  that  grows  in  any  part  of  South  Britain, 
which  may  not,  with  a  little  pains,  be  brought  to  the 
fame  perfection  in  the  middle  of  Scotland.  Among 
the  trees  and  fhrubs  which  are  the  national  growth  of 
this  country,  we  may  reckon  the  oik,  the  fir,  the  birch, 
the  poplar,  the  alder,  willow,  elder,  hazlc,  mountain-afh, 
crab-tree,  and  juniper;  which  laft  abounds  to  fuch  a 
degree  in  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  miles  many  tons  of  the  berries  might  be  year- 
ly gathered  :  befides  thefe,  we  find  the  hawthorn,  the 
floe,  the  dog-role,  furze,  broom,  fern,  aid  whole  trafls 
of  land  and  mountains  covered  with  ftrong  heath.  This 
affords  flicker  for  the  myrtillis,  the  fruit  of  which,  call- 
ed bilberries,  is  here  found  in  great  abundance,  as  well 
as  the  brambleberry,  cranberry,  and  wild  ftrawberry. 
The  afh,  the  elm,  the  iycamore,  lime  and  wahuit-tree, 
are  chiefly  planted  about  the  houfes  of  gentlemen  ;  but 
even  the  inclofures  of  quickfet  appear  naked  for  want  of 
inch  hedge-rows  as  adorn  the  country  of  England. 
Indeed,  great  part  of  this  kingdom  lies  naked  and  ex- 
pofed  like  a  common  ;  and  other  parts  have  no  other 
inclofure  than  a  paltry  wall  huddled  up  of  loofe  flones, 
which  yields  a  bleak  and  mean  profpett,  and  ferves  no 
other  purpofe  than  that  of  keeping  out  the  cattle.  All 
the  fea-co3fl  is  covered  with  alga  marina,  dulfe,  and 
other  marine  plants. 

The  Highlands  are  well  flocked  with  led  deer,  and 
the  lmaller  fpecies  called  the  roeiuck,  as  well  as  withv 
hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  wild  cat?,  and  badj-ers;.  and  they 
abound  with  all  forts  of  game.  The  rivets  and  lakes 
pour  forth  a  profufion  of  falmon,  trout,  jack,  and  eels  ; 
the  feacoaft  .fwarms  with  all  the  productions  of  the 
ocean.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  covered  with  (heep 
and  black  cattle  for  exportation,  as  well  as  domeflic  ufe. 
Thefe  are  of  fmall  fize,  as  are  alio  the  horfes  bred  in 
the  Highlands ;  but  the  Lowlanders  uie  tht  large  breed, 
which  came  originally  from  England. 

New  Scotland.     See  Nova  Scori.i. 

SCOTOMIA,  in  medicine,  a  vertigo  accompanied 
with  dimnefs  of  fight,  frequently  the  torerunner  of  an, 
apoplexy. 

SCOTT  (John),  an  eminent  Engliffi  divine,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  became  minifler  of  St  Thomas's  in 
Southwark.  In  1684  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's.  Dr  Hickes  tells  us,  that, 
after  the  revolution,  "  he  firfl  refufed  the  bifhopric  of 
Cheilcr,  btcaufe  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  ho- 
3  mage  j 
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of  Woscbefter,  and  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  Wind- 
fee,  becaufe  they  were  all  places  of  deprived  imn." 
He  published  leveial  excellent  works,  particularly  The 
CItriilian  Lire,  flee  and  died  iu  if.  , 5 .  He  was  ei  i- 
tient  for  his  humanity,  affability,  fincerky,  and  icadi- 
re fs  to  do  good  ;  and  his  talent  for  preaching  was  ex- 
traordinary. 

SCOTUS  (Duns).      See  Duns. 

Scotus  (John).  See  Erigena. 
-  SCOUG  A  L  ( Henry ) ,  fccond  Ion  of  Patrick  Scougal 
bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  was  bora,  June  1650,  at  Salt  on 
in  Eall  Lothian,  where  his  faUier,  the  immediate  pre- 
deccfibr  of  Bifhop  Burnet,  was  redlor.  His  father, 
deligning  him  for  the  {acred  miniftry,  watched  over  his 
infant  mind  with  peculiar  care  ;  nor  was  his  care  be- 
ftewed  in  vain.  He  had  foon  the  fatisfaftion  of  per- 
ceiving the  moft  amiable  difpofltions  unfold  themfelves, 
and  his  underftandin  ;  rife  at  once  into  the  vigour  of 
manhood.  Relinquifhing  the  amufements  of  youth, 
young  Scojtga]  applied  to  his  ftudies  with  ardour  ;  and, 
agreeable  to  his  father's  with,  at  -an  eaily  period  he  di- 
rected his  thoughts  to  facred  literature.  He  pernfed 
the  liillorie.il  parts  of  the  bible  with  peculiar  pleafure, 
and  then  began  to  examine  its  contents  with  the  eye 
of  a  philofopher.  He  was  (Iruck  with  the  pecularities 
pf  the  Jewilh  difpenfation,  and  felt  an  anxiety  to  under- 
fland  the  reafon  why  its  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
aboliihed.  The  nature  and  evidences  of  the  Chrittian 
religion  alfo  occupied  his  mind.  He  perufed  fermons 
with  pleafure,  committed  to  writing  thole  paffiges  which 
mod  affefted  him,  and  could  comprehend  and  remember 
their  whok'  (cope.  Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  pol  te 
literature.  He  read  the  Roman  claffics,  and  made  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  the  Greek,  ia  the  Hebrew,  and 
other  oriental  languages.  He  was  alio  well  verfed  in 
hiilory  and  mathematics.  His  diverfions  were  of  a 
manly  kind.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Ro- 
man hiftory,  in  conceit  with  fome  of  his  companions 
he  formed  a  little  fenate  where  orations  of  tlit.it  own 
competition  weie  delivered. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  univerfity,  where 
he  behaved  with  great  modefty,  fobriety,  and  dili- 
gence. He  difliked  the  philofophy  then  taught,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy  ; 
that  philofophy  which  has  now  happily  got  fuch  foot- 
ing in  the  world,  and  tends  to  enlarge  the  acuities.  In 
confequencc  of  this,  we  may  here  obferve,  that  when 
be  was  yet  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the 
reflexions  and  fhort  effays  lince  publiihcd  ;  which  tho' 
written  in  his  youth,  and  fome  of  them  left  unfinifhed, 
breathe  forth  fo  much  devotion,  and  fuch  an  exalted  foul, 
as  mull  convince  US  his  conTecfation  was  in  heaven. 

In  all  the  pubic  meetings  of  the  ftudents  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  prefident,  and  had  a  fin  ular  de- 
ference paid  to  his  judgment.  No  fooner  had  he  finifh- 
«d  his  courfes,  but  lie  was  promoted  to  a  profeflbrfhip 
in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  confcientiouf- 
ly  performed  his  duty  in  training  up  the  youth  under 
bis  care  in  fuch  principles  of  learning  and  virtue  as 
might  render  them  ornaments  to  church  and  ilate. 
When  any  divilions  and  animofities  happened  in  the 
society,  he  was  very  inftrumental  in  reconciling  and 
bringing  them  to  a  good  underilaiidiug.     He  maintain- 
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cd  bis  authority  among  the  ftudents  in  fuch  .a  way  At  ftt-imcatl 
to  keip  them  ia  awe,  ind  at  the  fame  time  to  gain  their  v 
k>ve  and  efteem  Sunday  evening*  were  fpent  with  his 
fcholarG  iii  difcourfing  agasnft  vice  and  impiety  of  ail 
kinds,  and  encouraging  religion  m  principle  and  prac- 
tice. He  allotted  a  confulerablc  part  of  hi;  yearly  in- 
come for  the  poor;  and  many  indigent  families,  of 
different  perfuafions,  were  relieved  in  their ftraits  by  his 
bounty;  though  fo  lccrc.l.  that  they  knew  not  whence 
then  fuppl)  came. 

Having  been  a  pi   Ceffor  of  philofophy  for  bur  years,  , 

he  was  at  the  age   ot  tw  ntV-th  '      mil  i  her, 

and  fettled  at  Auchterleis,  ?.  (mall  vi]  nty 

miles  from   Abeidcen.      H  ,al   and  al   li      for 

his   great   Miller's   (Service   were    eminent! 
He  catechifed  with  great  -  and 

uled  the  moft  endearing  methods  to  reco  on 

to  his  hearers.     He  endeavoured   to  bring  a 

clofe   attendance   on   public  worfhip,  .ed       ittl 

thein  himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  it.  He  revived  the 
ufe  of  lectures,  lookin  ■  on  it  as  very  edifying  to  com- 
ment upon  and  expound  large  portions  of  fcripture. 
And  though  he  endured  feveral  outward  inconvenien- 
cit'6,  yet  he  bore  them  with  patience  and  meeknefs.  Rut 
ar.  God  had  defigned  him  for  an  eminent  Ration,  where 
he  could  be  of  more  tiniverfal  ufe  in  his  church,  he  was 
removed  from  his  private  charge  to  that  of  training  up 
youth  for  the  holy  miniftry  and  die  care  of  fouls  In 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  pro- 
feffor  of  divinity  in  the  king's  college,  Aberdeen;  and 
though  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen,  yet  he  declined  a 
ftation  of  fuch  importance,  from  a  modcll  f.  ufe  of  his 
unlitnefu  for  it  :  And  as  he  had  been  an  ornament  to 
his  other  ftations  of  life,  fo  in  a  particular  manner  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  exercife  of  this  office.  After  he 
had  guarded  his  fhidents  againft  the  common  arti  ices 
of  the  Romifh  miffionaries  in  making  profelytes,  he 
piopofcd  two  fubje&s  For  public  excicife-s  ;  the  one,  of 
the  palloral  care  ;  the  other,  of  cafuiftical  divinity  :  but 
there  were  no  debates  he  was  more  cautious  to  meddle 
with  than  the  decrees  of  God  ;  fenlible  that  fecret 
things  belong  to  God;  and  to  us  things  revealed. 

The  inward  difpolitons  of  this  excellent  man  are 
beft  icen  in  his  writings  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  outward 
behaviour  and  converiation  was  the  conftant  practice 
of  what  he  preached  ;  as  we  are  allured  by  the  con- 
curring teftimony  of  feveral  refpeftable  perfons  who 
knew  him.  How  unfuitable  then  would  panegyric 
be,  where  the  fubjec't  was  full  of  humility  ?  and  there- 
fore let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  after  he  began  to  appear 
publicly,  you  i'ec  him  as  a  profeffor,  earned  at  once 
to  improve  his  fcholars  in  human  and  facred  learnin  >  ; 
as  a  pallor,  he  ceafed  not  to  preich  the  word,  to  ex- 
hort, to  reprove,  and  to  rebuke  with  all  authority  i 
and  as  a  profeffor  of  divinity,  he  beftowed  the  utm oil 
pains  to  convince  the  candidates  for  the  miniftry  of 
the  weight  and  importance  of  that  high  office  ;  that 
it  wa3  not  to  be  followed  for  lucre,  but  purely  to 
promote  the  worfhip  of  God  and  the  fahvation  ol  men. 
Again,  il  we  confider  his  private  life,  how  meek,  how 
charitable,  and  how  lelr-denied  !  how  difinterefted  in  all 
things,  how  refigned  to  the  divine  will  !  and  above  all, 
how  refined  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  love 
of  God  !   How  amiable   inuft   lie   then  appear !   How 

worthy 
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■worthy  of  imitation,   and  of  the  univerfal  regret    t  hie 
death  !    In   this  light  we  fee  clearly  that  the  memory 
_  of  the  juft  is  bleffed. 

At  length  his  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  fn- 
ceffant  ft  udr,  and  about  the  iwenty-feventh  year  ot  his 
age  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  wlu'ch  wafted  him  by  flow 
do  -rees.  But  during  the  whole  time  of  his  fidknefs  he 
behaved  with  the  utmoft  resignation,  nor  did  he  ever 
(how  the  lead  impatience. 

When  his  friends  came  to  vifit  him,  he  would  fay, 
"  he  had  reafon  to  blefs  God  it  was  no  worfe  with 
bim  than  it  was.  And  (fays  he)  when  you  have  the 
charity  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  do  not  think 
mc  a  better  man  than  I  am  ;  but  look  on  me,  as  indeed 
Lairs  a  n  ifcrable  finner."  Upon  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  1 6- 8  he  died,  in  the  greateft  calmnefs,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  ar.d  was  buried  in  the 
King's  College  Church  in  Old  Aberdeen.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  Scougcl  is  a  fma'.l  fertile  intitled,  The 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  This  bock  is  not  only 
valuable  for  the  fublime  fpirit  of  piety  which  it  breathes, 
but  for  the  purity  and  elegance  or  its  ftyle ;  qualities 
for  which  few  Engliih  writers  were  diltinguifhed  before 
the  Revolution. 

SCOU  FS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  generally  horfe- 
men  fent  out  before,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  mile  or  two,  to  difcover  the  enemy, 
and  give  the  g-eneral  an  account  of  what  thev  fee. 

SCRATCH-PANS,  in  the  Englifh  {alt-works,  a  name 
gie-en  to  certain  leaden  pans,  which  are  ufually  made 
about  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three 
inches  deep,  with  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by 
which  they  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook  when  the 
liquor  in  the  pan  is  boiling.  Their  ufe  is  to  receive  a 
fcleiiitic  matter,  known  by  the  name  of  (6ft  (cratch, 
which  falls  during  the  evaporation  of  the  falt-water. 
See  the  article  Sra  & 

SCRATCHES  in  f-rriery.      See  there,  §  xxxvii. 

SCREED,  with  plafterers,  is  the  floated  woik  be- 
hind a  cornice,  and  is  only  necefTury  when  a  cornice  is 
to  be  executed  without  bracketing. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  lix  mechanical  powers.  A 
fcrcw  is  a  cylinder  cut  into  fevcral  concave  furfaces,  or 
rather  a  channel  or  groove  made  in  a  cylinder,  by  car- 
rying on  two  ipiral  planes  the  whole  length  of  the  fcrew, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  alwavs  equally  in- 
clined to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  their  whole  pro- 
grefs,  and  alfo  inclined  to  the  bale  of  it  in  the  iame 
anale.     See  Mechanics,  n  30 

N"  I.  7u  canflruQ  a  rommon,  or  one-tire  .ded  Screiv. 
—  Make  a  parallelogram  of  paper  equal  in  length  to 
the  cylinder  which  is  to  be  Icrewed,  and  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  circumference  of  that  cylinder.  Divide 
the  fide  of  the  parallelogram,  which  is  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumference ot  the  cylinder,  into  two  equal  p3rts.  Di- 
vide the  other  fide  of  the  paiallelogram,  which  is  equal 
in  length  to  the  cylinder,  into  as  many  parts  as  the 
tlrickuefs  or  breadth  of  the  intendsd  thread  will  run 
over.  Then  join  the  lecond  point  on  the  ciicumference 
fide  to  the  iecond  point  on  the  length-fide  ot  the  pa- 
rallelogram, and  fo  join  all  the  fucceecing  points  as  you 
fee  in  the  figure. 

N'  2.  'To  mnLe  <i  I  ui  tbreadeti  Scretu,  or  that  which 
u  commonly  u/id  for  the  Utter -frejs. — Make  a  parallel- 
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ogram,  a3  defcribed  before  ;  divide  that  Gde  which  is      Screw, 

equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  into  eight      ScnSc  A 

equal  parts,  or  twice  the  number  of  threads.      Divide 

the  other  fide  into  as  many  parts  as  the  diftance  be- 

tween  two  threads  will  run  over,  then  join  the  points 

as  in  tP  t.  (titr;.   i).  h-la-e 

CoROLLARV.         Tom.'  CTeVU M^Jj  KCOHOfc 

the  parallels  to  the  ri  the  left,  as  expreffed 

by  the  figures,  n°  3. 

This  is  the  true  and  only  practicable  way  of  making 
all  kinds  of  fcrews  that  are  cut  on  a  cyli    '    . 

jlrcbimtder's  ScRtir.      "  ec  HydrosT/  rics,  n   40. 

End/eft  or  Perpetual  Senior,  one  •n. 

pound  machine  as  to  turn  a  dent 
becaufe  it  may  be  turned  for     • .  •  j 

an  end. 

If  in  the  er.dk  f-   or  per] 
whofe   threads    take  the  teeth  of  t  1 
take  the  diftance  of  two  threads,  ace  -  ■  ding  to  th 
of  the  axis  AB  ;   or  the   difcar.ee   of   two  che 

wheel  CD,  in   the  direction  of  the  circumferei 
if  a  weight  W  act.  at  the  circumference     f  the 
then,  if  the  power  D   be  to  the  we  ,    .,,  that  di- 

ftance of  the  teeth  or  threads,  to  the  fen  th  defcribed 
by  the  Dower  P  in  one  revolution,  the  power  and  weight 
will  be  in  equilibrio  ;  becaufe  in  one  revolution  of  P, 
the  wheel  DC,  with  the  weight  \V,  ha*  moved  only 
the  diftance  of  one  tooth. 

SCRIBE,  in  Hebrew  "Oijopher;  is  very  common  in 
fcripture,  and  has  feveral  fignifacations.      It  lilacs, 

1.  A  elcik,  writer,  or  fecretary.  This  wai  a  very 
conliderable  employment  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  in  which  the  fcripture  often  mentions  the  fe- 
cretaries  as  the  firft  officers  ot  the  crown.  Seraiah  was 
fcribe  or  fecretary  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17). 
Shevah  and  Nhemaiah  exercifed  the  fame  office  under 
the  lame  prince  (2  Sam.  xx.  2;).  In  Solomon's  time 
we  find  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah  fecretaries  to  that  prince 
( 1  Kings  iv.  4).  Shcbna  under  Hezekiah  ( 2  King9 
xix.  2).  And  Shaphan  under  Jofiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  Sj. 
As  there  were  but  few  in  thole  times  that  could  write 
well,  the  employment  of  a  fenbe  or  writer  was  very 
conliderable. 

2.  A  fcribe  is  put  for  a  commifTary  or  mufter-mafter 
of  an  army,  who  makes  the  review  ot  the  troops,  keeps 
the  lift  or  roll,  and  calls  them  over.  Under  the  reign 
ot  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  there  is  tound  |eil  the  fcribe 
who  hid  under  his  hand  the  king's  armies  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1  1  ).  And  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is  laid 
the  captain  o*  the  guard,  among  other  cor.fidcrable  per- 
fons.  took  the  principal  fcribe  ot  the  hoft,  or  fecrctary- 
at  war,  which  multcicd  the  people  of  the  land  ( 1  Kings 
xxv.  19). 

3.  Scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  fkilful  man,  a  doftor 
of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning  that  underftands  affairs. 
Jonathan,  David's  uncle  by  the  lather's  fide,  was  a 
counfcllor,  a  wife  man,  and  a  fcribe  (1  Chr.  xxvir.  3;). 
Baruch,  the  difcipfe  and  fecretary  to  Jeremiah,  is  call- 
ed  a  fcribt  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26).  And  Ezra  is  celebrated' 
as  a  fkilul  (bribe  in  the  law  o'  his  God  (Ezra  vii.  f>)'. 
The  fcrrbea  of  the  people,  who  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gofpel,  were  public  writers  am!  profef- 
fed  doctors  ot  the  law,  which  they  read  and  explained" 
to  the  people.  Some  place  the  original  of  fciibes  un- 
4  der 
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3er  Mofes  :  but  their  name  docs  not  appear  till  under 
the  judges.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  wars  of  Barak  againft 
Sifera,  "  out  of  Machir  came  down  governors,  and  out 
of  Ztbulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer." 
(Judge-,  v.  14).  Others  think  that  David  firft  inftitu- 
ted  them,  when  he  cilablifhed  the  feveral  clafles  of  the 
priells  and  Levites.  The  fcribes  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  ;  and  at  the  time  that  David  is  faid  to  have  made 
the  regulations  in  that  tribe,  we  read  that  6000  men 
or  them  were  conftitutcd  officers  and  judges  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  4.)  ;  among  whom  it  is  reafonable  to  think  the 
fcribes  were  included.  For  in  2  Chr.  xxit.  6.  we  read 
of  Shemaiah   the   fcribe,  one  of  the  Levites ;   and  in 

2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13.  we  find  it  written,  "  Of  the  Levitts 
that  were  fcribes  and  officers." 

The  fcribes  and  doctors   of  the  law,  in  the  fcripture 
■phrafe,  mean  the  fame  thing  ;  and  he  that  in  Mat.  xxii. 

3  . .  is  called  a  doHor  of  the  /aiu,  or  a  lawyer,  in  Mark 
xii.  23.  is  named  a  fcrite,  or  one  of  the  fcribes.  And  as 
the  whole  religion  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  chiefly 
confided  in  -pharifaical  traditions,  and  in  the  life  that 
was  made  of  them  to  explain  the  fcripture  ;  the  great- 
eft  number  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  or  of  the  fcribes, 
were  pharifees  ;  and  we  almcft  always  find  them  joined 
together  in  fcripture.  Each  of  them  valued  themfelves 
■upon  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  upon  their  ftudying 
and  teaching  it  (Mat.  xxii.  52.)  :  they  had  the  key  of 
knowledge,  and  fat  in  Mofes's  chair  (Mat.  xxiii.  2). 
Epiphanies,  and  the  author  of  the  Reco^mtions  impu- 
ted to  St  Clement,  reckon  ike  fcribes  among  the  feels 
of  the  Jews  ;  but  it  is  certain  they  made  no  feci  by 
themfelves ;  they  were  only  diitinguilhed  by  their  itudy 
of  the  law. 

SCRIBONIUS  (Largus),  an  ancient  phyfician  in 
the  reign  of  Auguftus  or  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of 
feveral  works  ;  the  bell  edition  of  which  is  that  of  John 
Rhodius. 

SCRIMZEOR  or  Scrimgeour  (Henry),  an  emi- 
nent reftorer  of  learning,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  the 
year  1 506.  He  traced  his  defcent  from  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  the  Scrimzeours  of  Didupe,  who  obtained  the 
•ffice  of  hereditary  ftandard-bearers  to  the  kings  of 
Scotland  in  1057. 


At  the  grammar  fchool  of  Dundee  our  author  ac-  Serimzear. 
quired  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  an  uncommon  v—* 
degree  of  perfection,  and  that  in  a  (horter  fpace  of  time 
than  many  fcholars  before  him.  At  the  univcrfity  of 
St  Andrew's  his  fuccefsful  application  to  philofophy 
gained  him  great  applaufe.  The  next  fcene  of  his  llu- 
dies  was  the  univcrfity  oi  Paris,  and  their  more  parti- 
cular object  the  civil  law.  Two  of  the  mod  famous  ci- 
vilians of  that  age,  Eguinard  Baron  and  Francis  Dua- 
rcn  (a),  were  then  giving  their  lectures  to  crowded  cir- 
cles at  Bourges.  The  fame  of  thefe  profeffors  oc- 
calioned  his  removal  from  Paris ;  and  for  a  confider- 
able  time  he  profecutcd  his  fludies  under  their  direc- 
tion. 

At  Bonrges  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  James  Amiot,  Greek  pro- 
feffor  in  that  city,  well  known  in  the  learned  world  by 
his  tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  didinguifhed  af- 
terwards by  his  advancement  to  great  honours  in  the 
church,  and  finally  to  the  rank  of  cardinal. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  this  eminent  per- 
fon,  Mr  Scrimzeor  engaged  in  the  education  of  two 
younrg  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Bucherel,  whom  he  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  other  branches  of  li- 
tcrature,  calculated  to  accomplifh  them  for  their  flation 
in  life. 

This  connection  introduced  him  to  Bernard  Borne- 
tcl  bilhop  of  Rennes,  a  ptrfon  famed  in  the  political 
world  for  having  ferved  the  ilate  in  many  honourable 
embafiies.  Accepting  an  invitation  from  this  prelate 
to  accompany  him  to  Italy,  Mr  Scrimzeor  greatly  en- 
larged the  fphere  of  his  literary  acquaintance,  by  his 
converfation  and  connection  with  mod  of  the  diflin- 
guifhed  fcholars  of  that  country.  The  deith  of  Fran- 
cis Spira  (n)  happened  during  his  vifit  at  Padua  ;  and 
as  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  remarkable  perfon 
at  that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world,  Mr 
Scrimzeor  is  faid  to  have  collected  memoirs  of  him  in  a 
publication  entitled,  "  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira,  by 
Henry  of  Scotland."  This  performance,  however,  does 
not  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works. 

After  he  had  ftored  his  mind  with  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  and  fatisfied  his  curiofity  as  a  travel- 

fcr, 


(  a)  "  Francis  Duaren  was  the  firil  of  the  French  civilians  who  purged  the  chair  in  the  civil  law  fchools  from 
the  baibarifms  of  the  Gloffaries,  in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  fources  of  the  ancient  jurifprudence.  As  he  did 
not  defire  to  fiiare  that  glory  with  any  one,  he  looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  the  reputation  of  his  colleague 
Eguinard  Baron,  who  alio  mixed  good  literature  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law  This  jealoufy  put  him  upon 
compofing  a  work,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  leffen  the  elleem  that  people  had  tor  his  colleague  The  maxim, 
'  Pa/citur  in  i'v'u  I'ntor  ;  foji  futa  quiefcit'  was  verified  remarkably  in  him;  for  after  the  death  of  Baron,  he 
fhowed  himfelf  moll  zealous  to  eternize  his  memory,  and  was  at  the  expence  of  a  monument  to  the  honour  of  the 
deceafed."     From  the  Tranflation  of  Bayle's  Diet,  of  1710,  p.  1 143-4. 


( 
the 


b)  Francis  Spira  was  a  lawyer  of  great  reputation  at  Cittadella  in  the  Venetian  date,  at  the  beginning  of 
16th  century.  He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  accufed  be'ore  John  de  la  Cafa, 
archbifhep  of  Benevento,  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Venice.  He  made  fome  Conceffions,  and  allced  pardon  of  the 
papal  minider  for  his  errors.  But  the  nuncio  infilled  upon  a  public  recantation.  Spira  was  exceedingly  averfe 
to  this  meafure  ;  but  at  the  preffing  indances  of  his  wife  and  his  friends,  who  repreicnted  to  him  that  he  mull 
lofe  his  practice  and  ruin  his  affairs  by  pcrfilling  againll  it,  he  at  lad  complied.  Shortly  after  he  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  loll  his  heslth,  and  was  removed  to  Padua  for  the  advice  of  phyiicians  and  divines  ;  but  his  diforderi 
augmented.  The  recantation,  which  he  laid  he  had  made  from  cowardice  and  intercft,  filled  his  mind  with  con- 
tinual  horror  and  remorfe  ;  infomuch  that  he  fometimes  imagined  that  he  felt  the  torments  of  the  damned.  No 
means  being  found  to  reflore  either  his  health  or  his  peace  of  mind,  in  154a  he  fella  victim  to  his  miferable  utu- 
ation.     See  Collyer's  Diet. — Spira. 
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limieor.  Ier,  it  was  "his  intention  to  have  revifitcd  Scotland.  He 
— v—  might  without  vanity  have  entertained  hopes,  that  the 
various  knowledge  whicli  he  had  treafured  would  have 
won  him  a  partial  reception  among  his  countrymen. 
An  ambition  of  being  ufefully  dillinguifhed  among 
them  as  a  man  of  letters  is  juftly  fuppofed  the  princi- 
pal motive  of  his  defive  to  return  :  but  the  moil  fan- 
g uine  projects  of  life  are  often  ftrangely  diverted  by  ac- 
cident, or  rather  perhaps  arc  invifibly  turned  by  Provi- 
dence, from  their  purpofcd  courfe.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  on 
his  journey  homewards,  was  to  pafs  through  Geneva. 
His  fame  had  long  forerun  his  footfleps.  The  fyndics 
and  other  magistrates,  upon  his  arrival,  requefted  him 
to  fet  up  the  proftflion  of  philofophy  in  that  city  ;  pro- 
mising a  compenfation  fuitable  to  the  exertion  ot  his 
talents.  He  accepted  the  propofal,  and  eftablifhed  the 
philolophical  chair. 

After  he  had  taught  for  fome  time  at  Geneva,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  which  his  houfe 
was  confumed,  and  he  himfelf  reduced  to  great  diftrefs. 
His  late  pupils,  the  Bucherels,  had  not  forgotten  their 
i  1  ligations  to  him,  and  fent  a  confiderable  ium  of  mo- 
ney to  his  relief. 

At  this  time  flourifhed  at  Augfburg  that  famous 
mercantile  family  (c),  the  Fuggers.  Ulric  Fugger 
was  then  its  reprefentative  ;  a  man  pofTeiTed  of  prodigi- 
ous wealth,  paffionately  fond  of  literature,  a  great  col- 
lector of  books  and  manufcripts,  and  a  munificent  pa- 
tron of  learned  men.  Being  informed  by  means  of  his 
literary  correfpondence  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  Mr  Scrimzeor  in  the  burning  of  his  houft,  he 
immediately  fent  him  a  prelTing  invitation  to  accept  an 
afylum  beneath  his  roof  till  his  affairs  could  be  re-efta- 
blifhed.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  gladly  availing  himfelf  of  fuch 
a  hoipitable  kindnefs,  loll  no  time  in  going  to  Ger- 
man v. 

Whflft  refiding  at  Augfburg  with  Mr  Fugger,  he 
was  much  employed  in  augmenting  his  patron's  library 
by  vail  collections,  purchafed  from  ever.-  corner  of  Eu- 
tspe.  Manufcripts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
'.vere  then  of  incftimable  value,  and  feem  to  have  been 
more  particularly  the  object  of  Mr  Scrimzeor's  re- 
fearches. 

He  did  not  lead  a  life  of  yawning  indolence  amidfl 
thefe  treafures,  and,  like  a  mere  unfeeling  collector, 
leave  them  uncn joyed.  As  librarian,  he  was  not  con- 
tented to  act  the  part  of  a  black  eunuch  to  his  literary 
feraglio.  He  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
its  Grand  Sultan,  and  accordingly  ranged  at  will  among 
(unrounding  beauties.  He  compofed  many  works  of 
great  learning  and  ingenuity,  whilft  he  continued  in  a 
fitualion  fo  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  views  and  habits 
of  a  fcholar. 

When  his  manufcripts  were  ready  for  the  prefs,  he 
was  defirous  of  returning  to  Geneva  to  print  them.  His 
patron,  Fugger,  lecommended  him  for  this  purpofe  to 
the  very  learned  Henry  Stephens,  one  of  his  pensioners, 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  printers  in 
Europe. 
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Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  IJ63,  he  was  Scr'mzeir. 
earneftly   folicited  by   the   magiflrates    to  refume   the  ~~~Y~~~^ 
chair  ot  philofophy.     Notwithstanding  his  compliance, 
and  in  confequence  of  it  the  dedication  of  much  Phis 
time  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfics,  he,  two  years  afterwards, 
inltituted  a  courfe  of  lectures  in  the  civil  law,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  its  firit  founder  and  pr  jfeffor  at 
Geneva. 

As  foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  this  city, 
he  hoped,  amidil  his  other  occupations,  to  profecute 
the  great  object  of  his  literary  fame,  the  printing  of 
his  various  works.  But  a  fufpicion  which  HeRry  Ste- 
phens entertained,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  fet  up  a 
rival  prefs  at  Geneva,  occafioned  great  dilTenfions  be- 
tween them.  The  refult  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  the 
republic  of  letters,  during  Mr  Scrimzeor's  life,  was  de- 
prived of  his  valuable  productions.  They  fell  moll  of 
them  at  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who 
has  been  accufed  of  publifhing  confiderable  portions  of 
them  as  his  own. 

Some  account  of  Mr  Scrimzeor's  feveral  perfor- 
mances will  give  an  idea  of  his  extenfive  erudition. 

He  wrote  critical  and  explanatory  notes  upon  Athe- 
nacus's(D)  Deipnofophifls,  or  Table-canverfations  of  Phi- 
lofophers  and  Learned  Men  of  Antiquity  ;  having  firft 
collated  feveral  manufcripts  of  his  author.  This  work 
Cafaubon  publifrted  at  Leyden  in  1600  j  but  without 
diftinguifhing  his  own  notes  from  thofe  of  Scrimzeor. 

A  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  the  Geography 
of  Strabo  were  among  our  author's  literary  remains. 
Thefe  were  publifhed  in  Cafaubon's  Parifian  edition  of 
Strabo,  1620.  Henry  Stephens,  from  an  idea  of  ju- 
llice  due  to  Scrimzeor's  literary  fame,  notwithllanding 
the  violent  animofity  which  had  fubfilled  betwixt  them, 
reproaches  Cafaubon  for  adopting  our  Scottifh  critic's 
lucubrations  on  Strabo  without  acknowledgment.— 
Dempiler  aflures  us,  that  Scrimzeor,  in  his  manufcript 
letters,  mentions  his  defign  of  publifhing  this  perform- 
ance ;  whence,  it  is  probable,  that  his  work  appeared 
to  himftlf  of  confiderable  confequence,  and  had  taken 
up  much  of  his  attention.  Although  Cafaubon,  in  his 
ample  notes  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  Strabo's  text, 
makes  no  confeflion  of  having  derived  any  thing  from 
Scrimzeor,  it  muft  not  be  concealed,  that  in  an  epiftle 
to  Sir  Peter  Young,  our  critic's  nephew,  through  whom 
the  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  Strabo  came  into 
his  hands,  Cafaubon  acknowledges  how  very  ufeful  to 
him  they  might  be  made  ;  for  fpeaking  there  of  his  in- 
tended edition  of  Strabo,  he  fays,  "  It  cannot  be  ex- 
preffed  how  much  affiftance  I  may  obtain  from  your 
notes  of  Scrimzeor." 

Edward  Herrifon,  a  Scottiih  author,  in  his  Commen- 
tary  on  Plutarch's  Book  concerning  the  Inconfiflencies 
ot  the  Stoics,  informs  us,  that  Scrimzeor  collated  dif- 
ferent manufcripts  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch.  This 
undertaking  appears  fufficient  to  have  occupied  half  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  critic.  Every  one  knows  how  vo- 
luminous an  author  was  the  philofopher,  the  hiftori- 
an,  and  orator  of  Chseronea.  Whether  our  learned 
O  critic 


(c)  They  were  ennobled  by  the  emperor  in  1510,  tinder  the  title  of  Barons  of  Kirkberg  ar.J  WeifTer.born. 

(d)  Ather.seus  was  a  grammarian  of  Naucrates  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  fecond  century.  His  Deipnofo- 
■phiitaj  is  a  very  curious  and  learned  work,  in  15  books.  It  is  full  of  interesting  anecdotes  and  defcriptions  of 
ancient  manners,  and  has  prefeivtd  many  nlics  of  Grecian  poetry  not  to  be  found  elfcwhere. 
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Sen'mienr.  critic   had  meant  to  pubh(h  an  edition  of  Plutarch's 
'— y—  works  is  not  known  ;  but  Inch  an  intention  (Tumid  fera 
highly  probable  from  this  laborious  enterprise  of  colla- 
ting them. 

The  id  books  of  Diogenes  Laertrue  on  the  Lives, 
Opinions,  and  Apophthegms  of  the  1'liilofophers,  were 
collated  from  various  manufcripts  by  Scrimzeor.  His 
.  mected  text  of  this  author,  with  notes  full  of  erudi- 
tion, came  alfo  into  Cafauhon's  poflcOion,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Grecian  Biographer,   printed  at   Paris  in 

•593- 

The  works  of  Phornutus  and  Palaephatue  were  alfo 

amoilT  the  collations  of  Mr  Scrimzeor.  To  the  latter 
of  thefe  authors  he  made  fuch  confiderable  additions, 
that  the  work  became  partly  his  own.  Thefe  were 
two  ancient  authors  who  explain  the  fables  of  the  hea- 
then deities.  The  former  wrote  De  Natura  Dcnrutn, 
feu  Je  Fabularum  Poeticarum  Allegnriis  Speculatio,  "  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  or  the  Allegorical  Fictions  of 
the  Poets."  The  latter  entitled  his  book  *jrir»,  Sive 
de  falfis  Narrationilus,  "  Things  incredible,  or  concern- 
ing falfe  Relations."  Thefe  works  were  printed  at  Ba- 
ld, 1570;  whether  in  Greek  or  Latin  is  uncertain. 
They  have  been  published  fmce  in  both  languages. 

The  manufcripts  of  them  were  for  fome  time  pre- 
ferved  in  the  library  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  after  that  of 
his  uncle  Scrimzeor,  which  was  brought  into  Scotland 
in  1573,  had  been  added  to  it.  What  became  of  this 
valuable  bequeft  at  the  death  of  the  former,  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Our  learned  philologer  left  alfo  behind  him  in  manu- 
fcript  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  jEfchines,  and  Ci- 
cero, and  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hillory  of  Eufebius,  all  care- 
fully collated. 

Among  his  literary  remains  was  a  collection  of  his. 
Latin  epiilles.  The  men  of  letters  in  the  15th  and 
ifth  centuries  feemto  have  kept  their  republic,  as  it  is 
called,  more  united  and  compact  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
by  an  epiftofery  intercourfe  in  the  Latin  language,  then 
the  univerfal  medium  of  literature  and  fcience.  This 
peneral  fpirit  of  communication  could  not  but  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  as 
well  as  to  the  pleafurc,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  impor- 
tance, of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  its  purfuit.  The 
intercourfe  and  union  of  enlightened  men,  able  and  dif- 
pofed  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
cannot  be  too  clofe.  From  fuch  intellectual  combina- 
tion alone  it  is,  that  uniformity  of  religious,  moral,  and 
political  principles,  to  its  greatell  attainable  degree, 
can  ever  be  expected  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greatell 
poflible  benefit  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Of  the  many  performances  which  had  cxercifed  his 
pen,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  were  immediately 
publifhcd  by  himfelf  but  his  Tranflation  of  Juftini- 
an's  Novels  into  Greek.  This  was  printed  at  Pa- 
ris in  155S,  and  again  with  Holoander's  Latin  verfion 
at  Antwerp  in  1575.  This  work  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled, both  for  the  purity  of  its  language  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  execution,  and  is  likely,  according  to  fome 
refpeftable  opinions,  to  hold  its  estimation  as  long  as 
any  life  or  memory  of  the  civil  law  fhall  exill. 

A  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Bafilica,  or  Bafilics,  as 
they  are  called  by  our  civilians^  is  the  lad  we  have  to 


mentiun  of  this  author's  performances.     This  is  a  col-  Scrlmzref, 
lection   of  Roman  Laws,  which  the  eaftern  emperors  ",cr'pture. 
Bafil  and  Leo,  who  reigned  in  the  fifth  century-,  com-         v 
manded   to  be   tranllated   into  Greek,  and  which  pre- 
ferved  their  authority  till  the  duToluticui  of  the  eallern 
empire.      The   Balilics  comprehend  the   inftitutes,  di- 
gests, code,  and  novels,  and  lotne  of  the  edicts  of  Julti- 
nian    and   other   emperors.      Of  60  original  books,  41 
only  remain.      Mr  Scrimzeor  collated  them  with  vari- 
ous  manufcripts,   probably   before    he   commenced  his 
tranflation. 

From  the  foregoing  recital  of  the  learned  labours  of 
this  profound  fcholar  and  critic,  it  will  be  concluded, 
that  almofl  the  whole  of  his  life,  although  long,  was 
fpent  in  his  library,  and  that  the  biographer,  having 
now  terminated  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  is  proba- 
bly not  diftant  from  the  conclusion  of  his  life.  Diffe- 
rent  years  have  been  affigned  for  the  time  of  his  death; 
but  it  appears  molt  likely,  from  a  comparifon  of"  the 
different  accounts  of  this  event,  that  it  happened  very 
near  the  expiration  of  1 57 1,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fucceeding  year,  about  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  Geneva. 

The  characteristic  features  of  Scrimzeor  are  few,  but 
they  are  prominent  and  ltriking,  and  remote  polterity 
may  regard  him  with  no  inferior  degree  of  refpect.  H13 
indullry  and  perfeverance  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge 
and  erudition  were  equalled  only  by  the  exquifite  judge- 
ment which  he  difplayed  in  his  critical  annotations  and 
commentaries  on  the  errors  and  obfeurities  of  ancient 
books  and  manufcripts. 

His  acquisitions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental 
languages,  were  reckoned  much  beyond  thofe  of  molt 
of  the  profeSTed  linguiits  of  his  time.  The  great  Cu- 
jacius  ufed  to  fay,  "  That  he  never  quitted  Mr  Scrim- 
zeor's  converfation  without  having  learned  fomethiiig 
new."  But  that  which  lent  peculiar  grace  to  fuch  fu- 
periority,  was  the  amiable  modefty  which  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  was  obferved  to  accompany  it.  From  the  com- 
mendation given  him  by  the  illuttrious  civilian  jull  men- 
tioned,  it  will  be  concluded,  that  he  did  not  brood,  with 
a  jealous  referve,  over  unlocked  trealures  of  erudition  -r 
but  that,  confeious  of  poffeffing  itores  too  ample  to  be 
foon  exhausted,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  avoided  an 
ostentatious  profufion  of  them,  he  obliged  and  delight- 
ed bis  friends  by  a  liberal  communication.  From  the 
period  at  which  he  lived,  considered  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  (Indies,  and  his  abilities  in  profecuting 
them,  he  may  defervedly  be  ranked  among  thofe  emi- 
nent characters  who  have  moft  fuccefsfully  contributed 
their  exertions  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  r 

SCRIPTURE   is   a  word   derived   from   the  Latin  Scripture* 
frriptura,  and  in  its  original  fenfe  is  of  the  fame  import  «»f  'lie  oI<I 
with  -writing,   Signifying  "  any  thing  written."      It  <•'>  ^,!aJ_CW 
however,  commonly  tiled  to  denote  the  writings  of  themtnt,. 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  which  are  called  Sometimes 
the   Scriptures,   fometimes  the  /acred  or  holy  Scripturert 
and  fometimes  canonical  Scripture.     Thefe   books  are 
called  the  Scriptures  by  way  of  eminence,  as  they  are 
the  molt  important  of  all  writings  ;  they  are  faid  to  be 
holy  or  /acred  on  account  of  the  facred  doctrines  which 
they  teach;  and  they  are  termed  canonical,  becaufe  when 
their  number  and  authenticity  were  afcertained,  their 
names  were  infeited   in  eccleliaitical  canons,  to  diftin- 
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guilli  them  from  other  books ;  which,  being  of  no  au- 
thority, were  kept  as  it  wtie  out  of  fight,  and  there- 
fore lty  led  aforryphal  (  A ) . 

The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament  may  be  pro- 
ved from  the  character  of  the  Jews,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, and  from  tellimony. 

I.  The  character  of  the  Jews  affords  a  ftrong  pre- 
emptive evidence  that  they  have  not  forged  or  corrupt- 
ed the  Old  Teftament.  Were  aperfon  brought  before 
,a  court  of  juftice  on  a  fufpicion  of  forgery,  and  yet  no 
prelumption  or  pofitive  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be 
produced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  But  farther,  if  the  forgery  alleged  were 
inconiiflent  with  the  character  of  the  accufed  ;  if  it 
tended  to  expofe  to  difgrace  and  reproach  his  gene- 
ral principles  and  conduct  ;  or  if  we  were  affured  that 
he  conlidered  forgery  as  an  impious  and  abominable 
crime — it  would  require  very  ftrong  tellimony  to  efta- 
blifh  his  guilt.  The  cafe  now  mentioned  correfponds 
exactly  with  the  character  and  fituation  of  the  Jews. 
If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book  of  the  Old  Teflament, 
he  mud  have  been  impelled  to  fo  bold  and  dangerous 
an  enterprife  by  fome  very  powerful  motive.  It  could 
not  be  national  pride,  for  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  thefe 
books  which  does  not  feverely  cenfuie  the  national  man- 
ners. It  could  not  be  the  love  of  fame  ;  for  that  paf- 
fion  would  have  taught  him  to  flatter  and  extol  the  na- 
tional character;  and  the  punifhment,  if  detected,  would 
have  been  infamy  and  death.  The  love  of  wealth  could 
not  produce  fuch  a  forgery  ;  for  no  wealth  was  to  be 
gained. 

The  Jews  were  felectcd  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  and  prelerved  a  diftinct  people  from  the 
time  of  their  emigration  from  Egypt  to  the  Babylonifh 
captivity,  a  period  of  S92  years.  The  principal  pur- 
poles  tor  which  they  were  felected  was  to  preferve  in  a 
world  runnin;)  headlong  into  idolatry  the  knowledge  and 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  be  the  guardians 
of  thole  facred  books  that  contained  the  prophecies 
which  were  to  prove  to  future  ages  the  divine  million  of 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  To  fit  them  for  thefe  im- 
portant trufts,  the  fpirit  of  their  laws  and  the  rites  of 
their  religion  had  the  ftrongelt  tendency.  Miracles 
were  opcnlv  perfoimed,  to  convince  them  that  the  God 
of  Ifiael  was  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  he  alone 
was  to  be  worfhipped.  Public  calamities  always  befel 
them  when  they  became  apollates  to  their  God  ;  yet 
they  continued  violently  attached  to  idolatry  till  their 
captivity  in  Babylon  made  them  for  ever  renounce  it. 

The  Jews  then  had  two  oppofite  characters  at  diffe- 
rent periods  of  their  hillory:  At  firft  they  were  addict- 
ed to  idolatry  ;  afterwards  they  acquired  a  ftrong  anti- 
pathy againft  it. 

H:id  any  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  been  forged 
before  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were 
devoted  to  idolatry,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  im- 
poftor  would  have  inveighed  fo  ftiongly  againft  this 
vice,  and  fo  otten  imputed  to  it  the  calamities  of  the 
flate  ;  iince  by  fuch  conduct  he  knew  that  he  would 
render  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  people  and  to  thofe  ido- 
latrous monarchs  who  perlecuted  the  prophets  ? 


But  it  may  next  be  fuppofed,  that "  the  faced  books  Scripture 
were  forged  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  the  """""^ 
principles  of  the  Jews  would  lead  them  to  inveigh 
againft  the  worihip  of  idols.  But  thefe  principles  would 
furely  never  lead  them  to  expofe  the  character  of  their 
anceflors,  and  to  detail  their  follies  and  their  crimes. 
Never  had  any  people  more  national  pride,  or  a  higher 
veneration  for  their  anceliors,  than  the  Jews.  Miracle6 
and  prophecies  ceafed  foon  after  their  return  to  Jeru- 
falem  ;  and  from  that  period  their  refpedt  for  the  facred 
books  approached  to  iuperftition.  They  preferred  them 
with  pious  care,  they  read  them  often  in  their  fyna- 
gogues,  and  they  conlidered  every  attempt  to  alter  the 
text  a?  an  act  of  facrilege.  Is  it  poffible  that  fuch  men 
could  be  guilty  of  forgery,  or  could  falfe  writings  be 
eafily  impofed  on  them  ?  4 

2. There  is  an  internal  evidence  in  the  books  of  the  Old  From  ■"- 

Teftament  that  proves  them  to  have  been  written  by1.0"     "'■; 
,.„.  r        *      -         ,.„  .    .  111  '.ence,  ana 

oinerent  perlons,  and  at  dutant  periods  ;  and  enables  us 

with  precifion   to   afcertain  a  time  at   or  before  which 
they  mult   have  been   compofed.     It  is   an  undeniable 
fact  that  Hebrew  ceafed   to  be  the  living   language  of 
the  Jews  during  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  and  that  the 
Jcwifti  productions  after   that  period  were  in  general 
written  either  in  Chaldee  or  in  Greek.     The  jews  of  ^"'J* "• 
Paleftine,  fome  ages  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 't'-.-tl ,  „/-,£, 
were  unable,  without   the  affillance  of  a  Chaldee  para-yf,./40wf,  0f 
phrafe,  to  underlland  the  Hebrew  original.      It  neccf-  ^Ufrs. 
farily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is  writ- 
ten  in   pure   Hebrew   was  compofed  either   before  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity.      This  be- 
ing admitted,  we  may  advance  a  Itep  farther,  and  con- 
tend that  the  peiiod  which  clapfed  between  the  compo- 
sition of  the  moll  ancient  and  the  moft  modern  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament  was  very  conliderable  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  moll  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Tdta- 
ment  were  written   many  ages  before  the   Babylonifh 
captivity. 

No  language  continues  ftationary  ;  and  the  Hebrew, 
like  other  tongues,  paffed  through  the  feveral  Rages  of    , 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.     If  therefore, 
on  companion,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Hebiew  Bible 
are  found  to  differ  not  only  in  regard  to  ilyle,  but  alfo 
in  regard  to  character  and  cultivation,  we  have  flrong 
internal   marks   that   they  were   compofed  at   different 
and  diflant  periods.      No  claffical  lcholar  would  belie,  t 
independent   of  the   Grecian  hillory,  that   the  poems 
afcribed  to   Homer  were  written   in  the  age  ot  Demol- 
thenes,  the  Orations  of  Demofthenes  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
gen,   or  the  Commentaries  of  Origen  in  the   time  ot 
Lafcaiis  and  Chryfolpras.      For   the  very  fame   reafon, 
it  is  certain  that  the  five  books  which  are  afcribed  to 
Moles   were   not   written   in   the  time  of  Da\  id, 
Pfalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Ifaiah,   nor  the  prophe- 
cies of  Ifaiah   in  the  time  of  Malachi  ;  and  fince  the 
Hebrew  became  a  dead  language  about  the  time  ol  the 
Babylonifh  captivity,   the   book  ol  Malachi   could  not 
have  been  written  much  later.  Before  that 
fore  were  written  the   prophecies  or    [faiah,  itill  em' 
the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  much  earlier  than  thefe  the 
books  which  are  afcribed  to  Mofes. 

O  2  g.  ] 


(a)  From  citoxs-v*I.j,  to  put  out  of  fight. 
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3.  Let  us  now  conGder  the  evidence  of  tedimony  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament.  As  the  Jews 
were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans, and  for  many  ajes  totally  unconnected  with  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  (hould  derive  much 
evidence  from  the  hiftoiians  of  thofe  nations  :  it  is  to 
the  Jews  alone  we  mud  look  lor  information.  But  it 
has  unfortunately  happened  that  few  of  their  works  ex- 
cept the  Scriptures  themfelves  have  been  prefcrvtd  to 
pofterity.  Jofephus  is  the  moll  ancient  of  the  Jewilli 
hiftorians  to  whom  we  can  appeal,  lie  informs  us, 
that  the  Old  Teftament  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  poeti- 
cal books.  No  man,  fays  he,  hath  ever  dated  to  add 
or  take  away  from  them.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  other 
books  were  written  after  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  ;  but 
as  they  were  not  compofed  by  prophets,  they  were  not 
reckoned  worthy  of  the  fame  credit. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  it 
is  impoffiblt  that  any  material  alterations  or  corruptions 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Telta- 
ment ;  for  they  have  been  in  the  hands  both  of  Jews 
and  Chriftiuns  from  that  period.  Had  the  Jews  at- 
tempted to  make  any  alterations,  the  Chriilians  would 
have  detected  and  expofed  them  ;  nor  would  the  Jews 
have  been  lefs  fevere  againft  the  Chriilians  if  they  had 
corrupted  the  facred  text.  But  the  copies  in  the  hands 
of  Jews  and  Chriilians  agree  ;  and  therefore  we  jullly 
conclude,  that  the  Old  Teftament  is  ftill  pure  and  un- 
corrupted. 

The  divifton  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Pfalms,  correfponds  with  that  of 
Jofephus.  We  have  therefore  fufficient  evidence,  it  is 
hoped,  to  convince  even  a  deift,  that  the  Old  Teftament 
exifted  at  that  time.  And  if  the  deift  will  only  allow, 
that  Jefus  Chrill  was  a  perfonage  of  a  virtuous  and  ir- 
reproachable character,  he  will  acknowledge  that  we 
draw  a  fair  conclulion  when  we  alTert  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  corrupted  in  his  time :  for  when  he  ac- 
cufed  the  Pharifees  of  making  the  law  of  no  effect  by 
their  traditions,  and  when  he  injoined  his  hearers  to 
fearch  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  tailed  to  men- 
tion the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  in 
that  age  had  exitled.  But  we  are  allured,  by  very  re- 
fpectable  authority,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment was  fixed  fome  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach,  the  author  of  Eccle- 
fialticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the  prophecies  of 
Ifaiah  *,  Jeremiah  f,  and  Ezekiel  %,  and  mentions  thefe 
prophets  by  name.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  §.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  prologue,  that 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other  ancient  books,  ex- 
ifted at  the  fame  period.  The  book  of  Ecclefiafticns, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  bell  chronologers, 
was  written  in  Syriac  about  A.  M.  3772,  that  is,  232 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  was  tranflated  into 
Greek  in  the  next  century  by  the  grandfon  of  the  au- 
thor. The  prologue  was  added  by  the  tranllator  :  but 
this  circumftance  does  not  diminifh  the  evidence  for  the 
antiquity  of  Scripture  ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  their  fathers, 
were  (ludied  by  his  grandfather  :  a  fufficient  proof  that 
they  exifted  in  his  time.  As  no  authentic  books  of  a 
more  ancient  date,  except  the  facred  writings  them- 


felves, have  reached  our  time,  we  can  afcend  no  higher  Scrlpnnj- 
in  fearch  of  tedimony.  — — v-""- 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  hillorical  fact, 
which  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  law  ot  Moles  at  the 
dillblutiou  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  when  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Affyria  by  Shalmaaeler,  and  dif- 
perfed  among  the  provinces  of  that  extenfive  empire  ; 
that  is,  about  741  years  belore  Chrill.  It  was  about 
that  time  the  Samaritans  were  tranfported  from  AiTy ria 
to  rcpeople  the  country,  which  the  ten  captive  tribes 
of  Ifrael  had  formerly  inhabited.  I  he  polterity  of  the 
Samaritans  ftill  inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
have  preferved  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  two  or  three 
of  which  were  brought  to  this  country  in  the  lall 
century.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  written  in 
old  Hebrew  characters  (fee  Philology,  n«  28). 
and  theretore  mull  have  exifted  before  the  time  of 
Ezra.  But  fo  violent  were  the  animofities  which  fob. 
filled  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  that  in  no  pe- 
riod of  their  hidory  would  the  one  nation  have  received 
any  books  from  the  other.  They  mull  therefore  have 
received  them  at  their  firit  fettlement  in  Samaria  from 
the  captive  prieft  whom  the  Atfyrian  monarch  lent  to 
teach   them  how  they  (hould  fear   the  Lord  (2  Kings 

Xvii.)  6 

The   canon   of  the   Old  Teftament,   as  both  Jewifh  The  canon 
and   Chriftian   writers   agree,  was  completed  by  Ezra  °J rhe  Old 
and  fome  of  his  immediate  fucceffora  (lee  Bible).     In  r'  ef^a^nc»'e 
our  copies  the  facred  books  are  divided  into  39.     The 
Jews  reckoned  only  22,  correfponding  to  the  number 
of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.      They  united  the 
books  of  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  they  joined  the  two  books 
of  Samuel  ;  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were 
reckoned  one  ;  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  one  ;  the  Prophe- 
cies and  Lamentations   of  Jeremiah  were   taken   under 
the  fame  head  ;  and  the  12  minor   prophets  were  con- 
fidered  as  one  book — fo  that  the  whole  number  of  books 
in  the  Jewilh  canon  amounted  to  22.  - 

The   Pentateuch  conlifts  of  the  five  books  Genefis,  The  t'erw 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.      Se-  '•>tt-'uch 


veral  obfervations  have  been  already  made  relpecting  theN3,r"(-te" 
authenticity  of  thefe  under  the  article  Pentateuch  ;' 
but  feveral  additional  remarks  have  occurred,  which  may 
not  improperly  be  given  in  this  place.  For  many  of 
thefe  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  indebted  to  a  fermon 
publifhed  by  the  reverend  Mr  Marlh,  whole  refearch 
and  learning  and  critical  accuracy  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  reader  of  difcernment. 

One  of  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  have  occurred 
to  us  in  fupport  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  infpiration  of  the  wiiter,  has  already  been  given 
under  the  article  Religion,  n°  14,  &c.  which  fee: 
But  we  fhall  in  this  place  prefent  two  arguments  of  a 
different  kind,  which  would  be  fufficient  to  prove  at 
leaft  the  former  of  thefe  concluliuns.  We  argue  from 
the  language  and  contents  of  the  Mofaic  writings,  and 
from  the  tellimony  of  the  other  books  of  Scripture. 

From  the  contents  and  language  of  the  Pentateuch  Pr0Ted  bj 
there  arifes  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  that  Mofcs  was  "'j™1*, 
its  author.  The  very  mode  of  writing  in  the  four  laft 
books  difcovers  an  author  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  he  relates ;  every  defcription,  both  religious  and 
political,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  prefent  at  each 
refpeitive  fcene  j  and  the  legiflative  and  hillorical  parts 
6  are 
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Scripture,  are  fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them 
— - /—  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  livcJ  in  a  later 
aje.     The  ace  unt  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Ex- 
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odus  of  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of 
Jfrael,  is  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  who 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at  large,  but 
had  frequent  accefs  to  the  court  of  its  fovereign :  and 
the  minute  geographic?.!  defcription  of  the  pafla  e  thro' 
Arabia  is  luch,  as  could  have  been  given  only  by  a  man 
like  Mofes,  who  had  fpent  40  years  in  the  land  of  Mi- 
dian.  The  language  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  its  high  anti- 
quity, which  appears  p?.rtly  from  the  great  fimplicity 
of  the  ftyle,  and  partly  from  the  ule  of  archaifms  or 
antiquated  expreflions,  which  in  the  days  even  ot  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  were  obfolete  (b).  But  the  ftrongelt 
argument  that  can  be  produced  to  (how  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  written  by  a  man  born  and  educated  in 
Egypt,  is  the  ufe  of  Egyptian  words  ;  words  which 
never  were,  or  ever  could  have  been,  ufed  by  a  native  of 
Paleftine :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the 
very  lame  thing  which  Mofes  had  expreffed  by  a  word 
that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Ifaiah,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  birth  and  education,  has  expreiTed  by  a  word 
that  is  purely  Hebrew  (c). 

That  Mofes  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  pro- 
ved alio  from  the  evidence  of  teftimony.  We  do  not 
here  quote  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Lon- 
ginus,  or  Strabo,  becaufe  their  information  muft  have 
been  derived  from  the  Jews.  We  fhall  feck  no  autho- 
rity but  that  of  the  fueceeding  facred  books  themfelves, 
which  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  were  written  in 
different  ages,  and  therefore  could  not  be*  forged  unlefs 
we  were  to  adopt  the  abfurd  opinion  that  there  was  a 
fucceffion  of  impoftors  among  the  Jews  who  united  to- 
gether in  the  fame  fraud.  The  Jews  were  certainly 
beft  qualifed  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  or  their  own 
books.  They  could  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  re- 
corded, and  they  could  have  no  intereft  in  adopting  a 
forgery.  Indeed,  to  fuppofe  a  whole  nation  combined 
in  committing  a  forgery,  and  that  this  combination 
fhould  continue  for  many  hundred  years,  would  be  the 
moit  chimerical  fuppolition  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man.  Yet  we  mult  make  this  iuppofition,  if 
we  reject  the  hiftorical  facts  of  the  Old  Tellament.  No 
one  will  deny  that  the  Pentateuch  exifted  in  the  time 
of  Chrift  and  his  apollles  ;  for  they  not  only  mention 
it,  but  quote  it.  "  This  we  admit,"  reply  the  advo- 
cates for  the  hypothecs  which  we  are  now  combating  ; 
"  but  you  cannot  therefore  conclude  that  Mofes  was  the 
author  j  foi  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  was  compoled 
by  Ezra."  But  unfortunately  for  men  of  this  opinion, 
both  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  afcribe  the  book  of  the  law 
to  Mofes  f .  2.  The  Pentateuch  was  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  Samaritans  before  the  time  of  Ezra.  3.  It  exifted 
in   the  reign   of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  A.  C.  83$) 


fame. 
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years  f.     4.  It  was  in  public  ufe  in  the  reign  of  Jeho-  Scrip- ur;. 

faphat,  A.  C.  912  ;  for  that  virtuous  prince  appointed    — " — ~* 

Levites  and  priefts  who  taught  in  Judah,  and  had  theJ^.iChron' 

book  of  the  law  of  the   Lord  with  them,  and  went  »  Kinea 

about   throughout  all  the  cities   of  Judah  and  taught  at.  6." 

the  peoplej.     5.  It  is  referred  to  by  David  in  his  dying  1  1  Chron. 

admonitions  to  Solomon  tj.  The  fame  royal  bard  makei™'  •  8«  9- 

many  allufions  to  it  in  the   book  of  Pfalms,   and  fome-  S  J  Kri3 

times  quotes  it  *.      There   remains  therefore  only  one'1'"' 

refource  to  thofe  who  contend  that  Mofes  was  not  the  1,    '':. 

■  i_       •  ...  .  .       rialm  enu 

author,  viz.  that  it   was   written  in  the  period   which  7)  8.  Wnh 

elapfed  between  the  age  of  Jofhua  and  that  of  David.  Ek>4 
But   the   whole  hiftory  of  the   Jews  from  their  fettle- ""v  '-'•. 
ment  in  Canaan  to  the  building  of  the  temple  prefup-1"  Vje  ori" 
pofes  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  written  by  Mole;.  -Acer's  the 
6.  We  have  fatisfactory  evidence   that  it  exifted  in  the  word«  are 
time  of  Jofhua.     One  palTage  maybe  quoted  where  thistr,e  ver? 
fact  is  ftated.     The  Divine  Being  makes   ufe  of  thefe 
woids  to   Jofhua:  "  Only   be  thou  llrong,   and   very 
courageous,   that  thou  mayeft  obferve  to  do  all  accord- 
ing  to   the  Jaw  which  Mofes   my  fcrvant  commanded 
thee  ;  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  te  the  left, 
that  thou  mayeft  profper  whitherfoever  thou  goetl.    Tins 
book  of  the  law  fhall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  ;  but 
thou  fhalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou 
mayeft  oblerve  to  do  according  to  all   that  is  written 
therein +."  t  J" 

j     1      ' 

To  the  foregoing  demonftration  obje&iorrs  may  be  ,V.Vxiii.  6. 
ftated.  "  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments, '  10 
and  grant  that  Mofes  actually  wrote  a  work  called  theGeneral 
book  of  the  law  ;  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it"1, 
was  the  very  work  which  is  now  current  under  his 
name  ?  And  unlefs  you  can  fhow  this  to  be  at  leait 
probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value."  To  il- 
luftrate  the  force  or  weaknefs  of  this  objection,  let  us 
apply  it  to  feme  ancient  Greek  author,  and  fee  whether 
a  claflical  fcholar  would  allow  it  to  be  of  weight.  "  It 
is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  fpeak  of  Homer  as  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  poet ;  it  is  true  alfo  that  they 
have  quoted  from  the  works  which  they  afcribe  to  him 
various  paffages  that  we  find  at  prefent  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odylfey  :  yet  ftill  there  is  a  poffibility  that  the  poems 
which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  thofe  which  we  call 
the  Iliad  and  Odrffey,  were  totally  diftinet  productions  " 
Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature  would  reply  to 
this  objection,  not  with  a  ferious  anfwer,  but  with  a 
fmile  of  contempt  ;  and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  iilence  an  opponent  who  appeared  to  be  deaf 
to  the  cleareft  conviction.  But  ftill  more  may  be  faid 
in  defence  of  Mofes  than  in  defence  of  Homer  ;  for  the 
writings  of  the  latter  were  not  depofued  in  any  temple 
or  facred  archive,  in  order  to  lecure  them  from  the  de- 
vaftations  of  time  ;  whereas  the-  copy  of  the  book  of 
the  law,  as  written  by  Mofes,  was  intrufted  to  the  prielts 
and  the  elders,  preferved  in  the  ark  of  the   covenant, 

and 
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(b)  For  inftance,  >m  i/A,and  "*J  puer,  which  are  ufed  in  both  genders  by  no  other  writer  than  Mofes.  See 
Gen.  xxiv.  14.  16.  28.  55.  57.  xxxviii.  21.  25. 

(c)  For  inftance,  vw  (perhaps  written  originally  Tin,  and  the  •  lengthened  into  •>  by  miflake),  written  by  the 
Seventy  *x'  or  «.<.■■■  Gen.  xli.  2.  and  nan,  written  by  the  Seventy  ■*•&■  or  *'Cic.  See  La  Croze  LexLon  Mgyff 
tiacvm,  art.  axi  and  ©hbi 

The  fame  thin?  which  Mofes  exprenes  by  ™,  Gen.  xli.  2.  Ifaiah  xix.  7.  exprefles  by  ivnji,  for  the  Seventy 
have  tranilated  both  of  thefe  words  by  »;-.'. 
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eriptorc.  and  read  to  the  people  every  feventh  year(j>).  Sufficient 
""V——  care  therefore  was  taken  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
the  original  record,  but  that  no  fpurious  production 
Ihould  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead.  And  that  no  lpurious 
production  ever  has  been  fubftituted  in  the  ftead  of  the 
original  composition  or  Mofcs,  appeals  from  the  evidence 
both  of  the  Greek  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  l-'or 
as  thefe  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  fome  trif- 
ling variations  (  e),  to  which  every  work  is  expofed  by 
length  of  time,  it  is  abfolutely  certain  that  the  five 
books  which  we  now  afcribe  to  Mofes  are  one  and  the 
fame  work  with  that  which  was  translated  into  Greek 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  Hill  great- 
er importance,  with  that  which  exifted  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  as  the  Jews  could  have  had  no  mo- 
tive whatsoever,  during  that  period  which  elaplcd  be- 
tween the  age  of  Jofliua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  fub- 
ftituting  a  fpurious  production  inftead  oi  the  original 
as  written  by  Mofes,  and,  even  had  they  been  inclined 
to  attempt  the  impofture,  would  have  been  prevented 
by  the  caie  which  had  been  taken  by  their  lawgiver, 
we  muft  conclude  that  our  prefent  Pentateuch  is  the  ve- 
ry identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Mofcs. 

The  positive  evidence  being  now  produced,  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  anlwer  fome  particular  objections  that  have 
been  urged.  15uta3  molt  of  thefe  occur  in  the  book  of 
Genefis,  we  fhall  referve  them  for  feparate  examination, 
and  fhall  here  only  conlider  the  objections  peculiar  to 
the  four  lalt  books.  They  may  be  comprifed  under 
one  head,  viz.  expreffions  and  paffages  in  thele  books 
which  could  not  have  been  written  by  Mofes.  i.  The 
account  of  the  death  of  Mofes,  in  the  latt  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  we  allow  muft  have  been  added  by  fome 
fucceeding  writer  ;  but  this  can  never  prove  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  fpurious.  What  is  more  com- 
mon among  ourfelves  than  to  lee  an  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  an  author  fubjoined  to  his  works,  without 
informing  us  by  whom  the  narrative  was  written  ?  2.  It 
has  been  objected,  that  Mofes  always  fpeaks  of  himfelf 
in  the  third  perfon.  This  is  the  objection  of  foolifh 
ignorance,  and  therefore  fcarcely  deferves  an  anfwer. 
We  fufperlt  that  fuch  perfons  have  never  read  the  claf- 
iics,  particularly  Caifar's  Commentaries,  where  the  au- 
thor uniformly  Ipeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  as 
every  writer  of  corrccit  tafte  will  do  who  reflects  on  the 
:ibfurdity  of  employing  the  pronoun  of  the  lirft  perfon 
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in  a  work  intended  to  be  read  long  after  his  death.  (Set  Scii,mrc. 
Grammar,  n°  33.)  3.  As  to  the  objection,  that  in  v— « 
fome  places  the  text  is  deftdtive,  as  in  Exodus  xv.  8.  it 
is  not  directed  againft  the  author,  but  againft  fome  tran- 
icriber  ;  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  is  inferted 
in  the  Samaritan.  4.  The  only  other  objection  that  de- 
ferves notice  is  made  from  two  paffages.  It  is  laid  in 
one  place  that  the  bed  of  Og  is  at  Kamah  to  this  Jay  ; 
and  in  another  (Deut.  iii.  14.),  "  Jair  the  fori  of  Ma- 
nafieh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coalts 
ol  Gefhuri  and  Maacathi,  and  called  them  after  his 
own  name,  Bafhan-havoth  jair,  unto  this  t/ay."  The  lall 
cluufe  in  both  thefe  paffages  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Mofes,  but  it  was  probably  placed  in  the  margin 
by  fome  tranferiber  by  way  ot  explanation,  and  was  af- 
terwards by  miftakc  inferted  in  the  text.  Whoever 
doubts  the  truth  ef  this  affertion  may  have  recourfe  to 
the  manufcripts  of  the  Greek  Ttftament,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  fpurious  additions  in  the  texts  of  fome 
manufcripts  are  adtually  written  in  the  margin  of 
others  (f). 

That  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  at  lcaft  the  four  laft 
books  of  it,  was  written  by  Mofes,  we  have  very  fatis- 
factory  evidence  ;  which,  indeed,  at  the  diilance  of  3000 
years  is  wonderful,  and  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any 
profane  hiftory  written  at  a  much  later  period.  rx 

The  book  of  Genefis  was  evidently  not  written  by  lAuthentH 
perfon  who  was  contemporary  with  the  tadts  which  h(;c,ty  "f  the 
records;  for   it   contains  the  hiftoty  of  2369  years,  aGaitfj'(_ 
period  comprehending  almoft  twice  as  many  years  as  all 
the  reft  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Teitament 
put  together.    Mofes  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  au- 
thor of  this   book   by  all  the   ancient  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tians  ;  but   it   has   been  a  matter  of  dilpute  from  what 
fource  he  derived  his  materials  ;  fome  affirming  that  all 
the  fadts  were  revealed  by  infpiration,  and  others  main- 
taining that  he  procured  them  from  tradition. 

Some  who  have  looked  upon  themfelves  as  profound 
philofophers,  have  rejected  many  parts  of  the  book  of 
Genefis  as  fabulous  and  abfurd :  but  it  cannot  be  the 
wifdom  of  philofophy,  but  the  vanity  of  ignorance, 
that  could  lead  to  fuch  an  opinion.  In  fact,  the  book 
of  Genef.s  affords  a  key  to  many  difficulties  in  philofo- 
phy which  cannot  otherwife  be  explained.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  the  diversities  among  mankind  prove  that 
they  are  not  defcended  from  one  pair  ;  but  it  has  been 

fully 


(d)  "  And  Mofcs  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  prielts  the  fons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Ifrael.  And  Mofes  commanded  them,  faying,  At  the  end  of 
every  feven  years,  in  the  folemuity  of  the  year  of  releafe,  in  the  featt  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Ifrael  is  come  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  Shall  choofe,  thou  Shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Ifrael 
.1  their  hearing.  And  it  came  to  pais,  when  Mofes  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  finHhed,  that  Mofes  commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
faying,  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  fide  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lojd  your  God." 
Deut.  xxxi.  9  —  11.  24 — 26.  There  is  a  paflage  to  the  fame  puipofe  in  Jofcphus  :  A»x«r-<<  tm  ru.  avaxupivav  iv 
1*  iifu  ,.  i,u>  «t  tf  fofephi  Antiqu'itat.  Lib.  V.  c.  1.  §  17.  ed.  Hudlon. 

(h)  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  London  Pvlyg'it.  p.  19. 
of  the  Animadverjiones  Sjn-aritiae.  \ 

(f)  Tk.  mention  only  two  examples.  1 .  The  common  reading,  I  Cor.  xvi.  2.  is  »  <*  >  ""-•> ;  but  the  Codex 
Pitavian  3.  has  «»  *upia*»r  in  the  margin  ;  and  in  one  of  the  manufcripts  which  Beza  uftd,  this  marginal  ad 
ditioh  has  been  obtruded  in  the  text.  See  his  note  on  this  paffage.  2.  Another  inltance  is,  I  John  ii.  27.  wherr 
the  genuine  evading  ii  <"•*;  but  Wetftein  quotes  two  manufcripts,  in  which  ■  <*■  is  written  in  the  margin; 
and  this  marginal  reading  has  found  its  way  not  oi.ly  into  the  Codex  CovtUi  2.  but  into  the  Coptic  and  Lthio^  (c 
verfioDS. 
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fully  fhewn  that  all  thefe  diverf-ties  may  be  accounted 
f .,,-  |  v  :i,,r  ;r;;  caufes.  It  has  been  reckoned  a  great 
d'ffirultv  to  explain  how  foffil  (hells  were  introduced 
into  the  bowela  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  deluge  explains 
this  'aft  better  than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philo- 
fophers.  Il  i»  impofT.ble  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
fin  h  a  variety  of  languages  in  a  more  "utLfactory  man- 
ner than  is  done  in  the  account  cf  the  confufion  of 
tongues  which  took  place  at  Babel.  It  would  be  no 
eaiy  matter  to  (hew  why  the  fca  of  Sodom  is  fo  differ- 
<  :,t  from  every  other  fea  on  the  globe  which  has  yet 
I ■  .  i  explored,  if  we  had  not  poffeffed  the  fcriptuial  ac- 
c  unt  of  the  miraculous  deftruciion  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah. It  is  faturatcd  with  bitumen  and  fait,  and  con- 
tains no  fides.  Thefe  are  very  lingular  facts,  which 
have  bttn  fully  eftablifhed  by  late  travellers.  The  book 
of  Generis,  too,  has  been  treated  with  contempt,  be- 
caufe  it  makes  the  world  lefs  ancient  than  is  neceffary 
to  fupport  the  theories  of  modern  philofophers,  and  be- 
caufe  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  chronologies  of  feve- 
r..l  nations  with  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  not  above 
6000  or  7000  years  old.  The  Chaldeans,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  reckoned  up  470,000  years.  The  Egyp- 
tians pretend  that  they  have  records  extending  50,000 
years  back  ;.and  the  Hindoos  go  beyond  all  bounds  of 
probability,  carrying  back  their  chronology,  according 
to  Halhed,  more  than  7,000,000  of  years. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  M.  Bailly,  lately 
Biology  mayor  of  Paris,  to  reconcile  thefe  magnified  calcula- 
tions with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
is  juftly  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Septuagint.  ) 
He  informs  us,  that  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Chal- 
deans and  Egyptians,  had  years  of  arbitrary  eetermina- 
tion.  They  had  months  of  15  days,  and  years  of  60 
days,  or  two  months.  A  month  is  a  night  and  day  of  the 
patriarchs  ;  a  year  is  a  night  and  day  of  the  gods  ;  four 
thoufand  years  of  the  gods  are  as  many  hundred  years 
of  men.  By  attention  to  fuch  modes  of  computation,  the 
age  of  the  world  will  be  found  very  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  writings  of  Mofes,  and  in  the  calculations  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Bramins.  With  thefe  alfo  we  have  a 
remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Perfian  chronologv. 
Bailly  has  eftablifhed  thefe  remarkable  epochas  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Deluge.  , 

The  Septuagint  gives  _-         •         2256  years. 

The  Chaldeans  -  -  2  22  2 

The  Egyptians  .  -  2340 

'I  lie  Perlians  -  -  2COO 

The  Hindoos  -  -  2000 

The  Chinefe  -  -  z;oo 

The  lame  author  has  alfo  fhewn  the  fingular  coinci- 
dence of  the  age  of  the  world  as  given  by  four  dillinc/t 
and  diftantly  fituated  people. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  -  5944  years. 

The  Hindoos,  -  -         SS°2 

The  Perlians  -  -  -     5501 

The  Jews,  according  to  Jofephus,  -  5555 
Having  made  thefe  few  remarks,  to  fhew  that  the  facts 
recorded  in  Genelis  are  not  inconfilUnt  with  truth,  we 
(hall  now,  by  a  few  oblervations,  confirm  the  evidence, 
from  teltimony,  that  Mofes  was  the  author,  and  anfwer 
the  objections  that  feem  ftrongeft. 

There  arifes  a  great  probability,  from  the  book  of 
Genefis  itfelf,  that  the  author  lived  near  the  lime  of  Jo- 
feph  ;  for  as  we  advance  towards  the  end  of  that  book, 
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the  facts  gradually  become  more  minute.    The  material.  Scripture.. 

of  the  antediluvian  hiftory  are  very  fcanty.  The  ac-  *""" 
count  of  Abraham  is  more  complete  ;  but  the  hiftory 
of  Jacob  and  his  family  is  ft  ill  more  fully  detailed.  This 
is  indeed  the  cafe  with  every  hiftory.  In  the  early  part, 
the  relation  is  very  Ihort  and  general ;  but  when  the  ht- 
ftorian  approaches  his  own  time,  his  materials  accumu- 
late. It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  book  of  Genefis  mud 
have  been  written  before  the  reft  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
for  the  alluf'.ons  in  the  laft  four  books  to  the  hiftory  of 
Abraham,  of  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  are  very  frequent.  The 
fimplicity  of  the  ftyle  fhows  it  to  be  one  of  the  molt 
ancient  of  the  facred  books  ;  and  perhaps  its  fimilarit  ; 
to  the  ftyle  of  Mofes  would  determine  a  critic  to  afci 
it  to  him.  It  will  be  allowed,  that  no  man  was  better 
qualified  than  Mofes  to  compofe  the  hiftory  of  his  an- 
ceftors.  He  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  moil  enlightened  nation  of  his  time,  and  be 
had  the  beft  opportunities  of  obtaining;  accurate  infor- 
mation, f  he  ihort  account  of  the  antediluvian  world 
could  eafily  be  remembered  by  Abraham,  who  might 
obtain  it  from  Shem,  who  was  his  contemporary.  To 
Shem  it  might  be  conveyed  by  Methufelah,  who  wa3 
340  years  old  when  Adam  died.  From  Abraham  t® 
Mofes,  the  interval  was  lefs  than  400  years.  The  fplen- 
did  promifes  made  to  that  patriarch  would  certainly  be 
carefully  communicated  to  each  generation,  with  the 
concomitant  facts :  and  thus  the  hiftory  might  be  con- 
veyed to  Mofes  by  the  moft  diftinguilhed  perfons.  The 
accounts  refpecring  Jacob  and  his  fon  Jofeph  might  be 
given  to  Mofes  by  his  grandfather  Kohath,  who  muft 
have  been  born  long  before  the  defcent  to  Egypt ;  and 
Kohath  might  have  heard  all  the  fairs  refpecting  Abra- 
ham and  Ifaac  from  Jacob  himfelf.  Thus  we  can  eafily 
point  out  how  Mofes  might  derive  the  materials  of  the 
book  of  Genefis,  and  efpecially  of  the  laft  38  chapters, 
from  the  moft  authentic  (ource.  ,  r* 

It  will  now  be  neceffary  to  confider  very  fhortly  the0 fyj-cciuaB 
objections  that  have  been  luppofed  to  prove  that  Gene-thentjc;  " 
fis  could  not  have  been  written  by  Mole:.      1.  It  is  ob-of  the  book 
jeered,  that  the  author  of  the  firft  chapters  of  Genefis  e?  Genef:., 
muft   have    lived    in    Mcfopotamia,  as   he    difcovers  a0j' 
knowledge  of  the  rivers  that  watered  Paradife,  of  the 
cities  Babyion,  Ereeh,  Refen,  and  Calneh  ;  of  the  gold 
of  Pifon  ;  of  the  bdellium  and  onyx  tlone.      But  if  he 
could  not  derive  this  knowledge  from  the  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  which    is   far    from    being   improbable,  he 
rr.ight  furely  obtain  it  by  tradition  from  Abraham,  who 
was  born  and  brought  up  beyond  the  Euphrates.   2.  In 
Genefis  xiv.  14.  it  is  faid,  Abraham  purfued  the  four 
confederate  kings  to  Dan,  yet  that  name  was  not  given 
till  after  the  conqueft  of  Paleftine  *.     We  anfwer,   thiVh:[     Igjjg 
might  be  inferted  by  a  tranferiber.    But  fuch  a  fuppoii-22. 
tion  is  not  neceffary  ;  for  though  we  are  told  in  the  book 
of  Judges   that   a  city  originally  called  Laiih   received 
then  the  name  of  Dan,  this  doe3  not  prove  that  Laifhv 
was  the  fame  city  with  the  Dan  which  is  mentioned  in 
Genefis.      The  lame  anfwer  may  be  given  to  the  objec- 
tion which  is  brought  from  Genefis  xxxv.  2  1 .  where  the 
tower  of  Edar  is  mentioned,  which  (the  objectors  fay 
was  the  name  of  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates  or  Jeru- 
falem.   But  the  tower  of  Edar  (ignifies  the  tower  of  t 
Hocks,  which  in  the  paftoral  country  of  Canaan  might 
be  a  very  common   name.     3.  The  moft   formidable- 
objec.\ion  is  derived  hum  thefe. two  paffages,  Gen.  xii.  (>. 
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"  And  theCanaanite  was  then  in  the  land."  Genxxxri. 
31.  "  Thefe  are  the king8  that  reigned  over  the  land  of 
Edom,  before  ihtr?  reigned  any  linj  over  the  children  of 
f/rael."  Now,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  thefe  paf- 
fages  could  be  written  by  Mofes.  We  allow  they  were 
added  by  a  later  writer ;  but  this  circumftance  cannot 
invalidate  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  produ- 
ced. It  docs  not  prove  that  Mofes  was  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genefis,  but  only  that  the  book  of  Ge- 
nefis  has  received  two  alterations  fmce  his  death. 

According  to  Rivet,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoflles 
have  cited  27  paffages  verbatim  f-om  the  book  ot  Ge- 
nefis, and  have  made  38  allufions  to  the  ftnfe. 

The  book  of  Exodus  contains,  the  hiftory  of  the  If- 
ratlites  for  about  145  years.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
flavery  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt  ;  of  the  miracles  by 
which  they  were  delivered;  of  their  paffa:e  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  journey  through  the  wildernefs  ;  of 
the  folemn  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  of  the  building  and  furniture  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. This  book  is  cited  by  David,  by  Daniel,  and 
other  facred  writers.  Twenty-five  paffages  are  quoted 
by  our  Saviour  and  h;s  apoftles  in  exprefs  words,  and 
they  make  1 9  allufions  to  the  fenfe. 

The  book  of  Leviticus  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
Ifraelites  for  one  month.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  laws. 
Indeed,  properly  fpcaking,  it  is  the  code  of  the  Jewith 
ceremonial  and  political  laws.  It  delcribes  the  confe- 
cration  of  Aaron  and  his  fons,  the  daring  impiety  and 
exemplary  punifhment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  It  reveals 
alfo  fome  predictions  refpefting  the  punifhment  of  the 
Ifraelites  in  cafe  of  apoftacy  ;  and  contains  an  afTurance 
that  every  fixth  year  fhould  produce  abundance  to  fup- 
port  them  during  the  feventh  or  fabbatical  year.  This 
book  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Mofes  in  feveral 
•  2  Chron  books  of  fcripture  *. 

xii.  16.  The  book  of  Numbers  comprehends  the  hiftory  of  the 

Jerem  vn.  XTraclites  for  a  period  of  about  38  years,  reckoning 
from  the  firft  day  of  the  fecond  month  after  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt.  It  contains  an  account  of  two 
Dumberir.gs  of  the  people  ;  the  firft  in  the  beginning  of 
Match.  ,jie  fccon(|  year  0f  their  emigration,  the  fecond  in  the 
Rom4  1  plains  of  Moab  towards  the  conclufion  of  their  journey 
xiii.  9. '"  in  the  wildernefs  f.  It  defcribes  the  ceremonies  cm- 
a  Cor.  vi.  ployed  at  the  confecration  of  the  tabernacle,  gives  an 
),6-.  ...  exaft  journal  of  the  marches  and  encampments  of  the 
Pet!i.i*  Ifraelites,  relates  the  appointment  of  the  70  ciders,  the 
miraculous  cure  performed  by  the  brazen  ferpent,  and 
the  mifconduit  of  Mofes  when  he  was  commanded  to 
bring  water  from  the  rock.  There  is  alfo  added  an  ac-. 
''  count  of  the  death  of  Aaron,  of  the  conqueft  of  Sihon 
and  Og,  and  the  ftory  of  Balaam,  with  his  celebrated 
prophecy  concerning  the  Mefliah  §. 

'1  he  book  of  Numbers  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Mofes 
in  feveral  parts  of  Scripture  *. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  comprehends  a  period  of 
nearly  two  months.  It  confifts  of  an  interefting  addrefs 
to  the  Ifraelites,  in  which  Mofes  recals  to  their  remem- 
brance the  many  inftances  ©f  divine  favour  which  they 
.Cxii"z;.had  experienced,  and  reproaches  them  for  their  ingrati- 
tude. He  lays  before  them,  in  a  compendious  lorm, 
the  laws  which  he  had  formerly  delivered,  and  makes 
fome  explanatory  additions.  This  was  the  more  nece/- 
fary,  becaufe  the  Ifraelites,  to  whom  they  had  been  ori- 
ginally promulgated,  and  who  had  feen  tlie  miracles  in 
Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  Mount  Sinai,  had  died  in 
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the  wildernefs.  The  divine  origin  of  thefe  laws,  and  the  Scripture. 
miracles  by  which  they  were  fan&ioned,  mull  already  "~ —v— "J 
have  been  well  known  to  them  ;  yet  a  folemn  recapitu- 
lation of  thefe  by  the  man  who  had  miraculoufly  fed  the 
prefent  generation  from  their  infancy,  who  by  the  lilt- 
ing up  of  his  har-ds  had  procured  them  victory  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  who  was  going  to  leave  the  world  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  God  of  Ifiael, 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  and  lailing  impreflion  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  him.  He  inculcates  thefe  laws 
by  the  moll  powerful  motives.  He  prtfents  before 
them  the  moll  animating  rewaids,  and  denounces  the 
fevered  punilhments  to  the  rebellious.  The  prophecies 
o'  Mofes  towards  the  end  of  this  book,  concerning  the 
fate  ot  the  Jews,  their  difperfions  and  calamities,  the 
conqueft  of  Jciufalem  by  the  Romans,  the  miferies  of 
the  bcfieged,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Jewifli  nation, 
cannot  be  read  without  aftoniihment.  They  are  perfpi- 
cuous  and  minute,  and  have  b>-en  literally  accomplifhed. 

This  book  is  cited  as  the  production  of  Mofes  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles*.  *  Matth. 

4.  The  hiftorical  books  are  1 2innumber,Jo(hua,  Judges,'"'  *• . 
Ruth,  Samuel  I.   and  II.  Kings  I.  and  II.  Chronicles,  \$"  jljl8 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Either.    Thefe,  if  confidered  diitin&ly  oA  in  ,,, 
from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  wiitings  more  properly 
iiyled  piophetical,  contain  a  compendium  of  the  Jewifli  phe  hifto* 
hiftory  from  the  death  of  Mofes,  A.  M.  2552,  to  the  1  ic  books, 
reformation   eftabliihed   by  Nehemiah   after  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  A.  M.  3595,  comprehending  a  pe- 
riod of  1043  years. 

To  enable  us  to  difcover  the  authors  of  thefe  books, 
we  have  no  guide  to  condiuft  us  but  conjefture,  inter- 
nal evidence,  or  the  authority  of  the  modern  Jews. 
From  the  frequent  references  in  Scripture,  and  from  the 
teftimony  of  Jofephus,  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were 
in  pofl'cffion  of  many  hiftorical  records  which  might 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  this  fubjeft  if  they  had 
ftill  been  preferved.  But  during  the  calamities  which 
befel  that  infatuated  nation  in  their  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  the  difperfion  which  followed,  thefe  writings       10 

have  perifhed.      But  though  we  can   produce   no  tefti-  ,  frTin!? 

r  ■   ....  ..1 5  e  o     •  of  the  full. 

mony  more  ancient  than   the  age  ot  our  Saviour  to  au-  ^  ae$i. 

thenticate  the  hiftorical  books,  yet  there  are  fome  fads 
refpedling  the  mode  of  their  prefervation  which  entitle 
them  to  credit.  The  very  cirenmftance  itfelf,  that  the 
Jews  have  preferved  them  in  the  facied  volume  to  this 
day,  while  their  other  ancient  books  have  been  loft,  is 
a  proof  that  they  confidered  them  as  the  genuine  re- 
cords of  their  nation.  Jofephus  f,  whofe  authority  is  f  Contra 
of  great  importance,  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  ^ccu-Af'0"' 
liar  province  of  the  prophets  and  priefts  to  commit  to  *" 
writing  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  to  preferve  them 
to  polterity.  That  thefe  might  be  faithfully  preferved, 
the  facerdotal  iunftion  was  made  hereditary,  and  the 
greatell  care  was  obferved  to  prevent  intermarriages 
either  with  foreigners  or  with  the  other  tribes.  No  man 
could  officiate  as  a  prieft  who  could  not  prove  his  de- 
fcent  in  a  right  line  by  unqucftienable  evidence  J.  Rc-t  Ezra 
giilers  were  kept  in  Jerufalem,  which  at  the  end  of  eve-*'^1, 
ry  war  were  regularly  revifed  by  the  furviving  priefts  ; 
and  new  ones  were  then  compofed.  As  a  proof  that 
this  has  been  faithfully  performed,  Jofephus  adds,  that 
the  names  of  all  the  Jewifli  priefts,  in  an  uninterrupted 
fucceffion  from  father  to  fon,  had  been  regiftered  for 
2oco  years  ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  Aaron  to  the  age 
of  Jofephus. 

The 
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««fip'i  re.       Tl.«  nstionnl  record*  were  not  allowed  to  he  written 

""-v  bv   any  man   who   might  think  himftlt  fit    for  the  of. 

fice  ;  and  il  a  priert  ralfified  them,  he  was  excluded  from 
the  altar  and  deDofcd  from  his  office.  Thus  we  are 
afTbred,  the  Jewifh  records  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  priefts ;  and  as  they  may  be  confidered  as  the 
fame  family  from  .Aaron  to  the  Babylonifh  captivity  and 
downwards,  the  fame  credit  is  due  to  them  that  would  be 
due  to  family  recotds,  which  by  antiquarians  are  efleem- 
td  the  mod  authentic  fources  ot  information. 

other  id-      Of  the   22  hooks  which  Jofephtts   reckoned,  himfelf 
1 1  the      board  to  believe,  the  hiftorical  books  from  the  death  of 

ebrcw  Mofes  to  the  rei^n  of  Artaxerxes,  he  informs  us,  were 
written  by  contemporary  prophets.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  prophets  were  the  compofers,  and  the  priefts 
the  hereditary  keepers,  of  the  national  records.  Thus, 
the  bed  provilion  poffible  was  made  that  they  (hould  be 
written  accurately,  and  be  preferved  uncorrupted.  The 
princioal  office  of  thefe  prophets  was  to  inftrudt  the 
people  in  their  duty  to  God,  and  occasionally  to  com- 
municate the  predictions  of  future  events.  For  this 
purpofe  they  were  educated  in  the  fchools  of  the  pro- 
phets, or  in  academies  where  facred  learning  was 
taught.  The  prophets  were  therefore  the  learned  men 
of  their  time,  and  confequently  were  btft  qualified  for 
the  office  of  hiftorians.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the 
prophets,  in  concert  with  the  priefts,  miadit  have  foiged 
any  writings  they  pleafed.  But  before  we  fufpect 
that  they  have  done  fo  in  the  hiftorical  books  of  t-he 
Old  Teftament,  we  muft  find  out  fome  motive  which 
could  induce  them  to  commit  fo  daring  a  crime.  But 
this  is  impoffible.  No  encomiums  are  made  either  up#n 
the  prophets  or  the  priefts ;  no  adulation  to  the  reign- 
ing monarch  appears,  nor  is  the  favour  of  the  populace 
courted.  The  faults  of  all  ranks  are  delineated  with- 
out referve.  Indeed  there  is  no  hiftory  extant  that  has 
more  the  appearance  of  impartiality.  We  are  prefent-  ■ 
<-d  with  a  Simple  detail  of  facts,  and  are  left  to  difcover 
the  motives  and  intentions  of  ttre  feveral  characters  j 
and  when  a  character  is  drawn,  it  is  done  in  a  tew 
words,  without  exaggerating  the  vices  or  amplifying 
the  virtues. 

It  is  of  no  real  confequence,  therefore,  whether  we 
can  afcertain  the  authors  of  the  different  books  or  not. 
From  Joftphus  we  know  that  they  exifted  in  his  time  ; 
and  from  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
preferved  we  are  aflured  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted.  They  exifted  alio  when  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  was  made.  Frequent  references  are 
made  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets  ; 
Sometimes  the  fame  facts  are  related  in  detail.  In  fhort, 
there  is  fuch  a  coincidence  between  the  hiftorical  books 
and  the  writings  of  thole  prophets  who  were  contempo- 
rary, that  it  is  impofiible  to  fuppofe  the  latter  true 
without  receiving  the  former. 

Indeed,  to  fuppole  that  the  Jews  could  have  recei- 
ved and  preferved  with  inch  care  for  fo  many  hundred 
vears  falfe  records,  which  it  mnft  have  been  in  the  pow- 
er of  every  perfon  to  difprovc,  and  which  at  the  fame 
time  do  fo  little  credit  to  the  character  of  their  nation, 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 


is   to  fuppofe  one 
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of  the  greater*  abfurdities    in   the 


."•cnplure. 


world  :    it  i;   to  iiiopofe  that  a  whole  nation  could  ad  *~ " 

contrary  to  all  thofe  principles  when  have  always  pre- 
dominated in  the  human  mind,  and  which  muft  always 
predominate  till  human   nature  undergo  a  total  revolu- 

lhe  book  which  immediately  follows  the  Penta-Julhua, 
teuch  h?.s  been  generally  afcribed  to  Jofhua  the  fuc- 
ceffoT  of  Mofes.  It  contains,  however,  fome  th 
which  muft  have  been  inferted  after  the  death  of  Jo- 
Ihua.  It  is  neceftary  to  remark,  that  there  is  fome  ac- 
cidental derangement  in  the  order  of  the  chapters  of 
this  book,  which  was  probably  occ2tioned  by  the  an- 
cient mode  of  fixing  together  a  number  of  rolls.  If 
chronologically  placed,  they  fhould  be  read  thus,  ift 
chapter  to  the  loth  verfe,  then  the  2d  chapter  ;  then 
from  the  icth  verfe  to  the  end  of  the  lit  chapter;  af- 
terwards (hould  follow  the  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix  x.  and  xi. 
chapters  ;  then  the  xxii.  ;  2nd  laftly  the  xii.  and  xiii. 
chapttrs  to  the  24th  verfe  of  the  latter. 

The  fafts  mentioned  in  tin's  book  are  referred  to  by 
many  of  the  facred  writers  J.      In   the  book  of  Kinds'  r  Cnr<*« 
xvi.  34.  the  words  of  Jofhua  are  laid  to  be  the  words  of"   7  ^z"'" 
God.     See  Joshua.  '*  V  ^ 

By  whom  the  book  of  Judges  was  written  is  oncer-Ma-  xxvi'i;. 
tain  ;  but  as  it  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewiih  repub-::  >  Ac^J 
lie  for  317  years,   the  materials  muft  have  been  furnifh-I)"v>j,.i 
ed  by  different  perfons      The  book,  however,  teems  to  ',  ,!_lxUi.  St 
be  the  compofitioa  of  one  individual  (o),  who  lived  af- jamc*  ii. " 
terthe  regal  government  was  eftablilhed  f,  but  before  the  '*•  iS-5 
acceflion  ot  David  :   for  it   is  faid  in  the  21ft  verfe  0fE«lus  *'<"'. 
the  1  ft  chapter,  that  the  Jebufites  were  ftill  in  jertHVa.'Lj.       ' 
lem  ;  who,  we  know,  were  difpofelTed  of  that  city  ear-        43 
ly  in  the  reign  of  David  c.  We  have  reafon,  therefore,  Ju<%<*- 
to  afcribe  this  book  to  Samuel.  *  JjJ.xix.r, 

The  hiftory  of  this  book  may  be  divided  into  tWoparttU^'sani 
the  firft  contains  an  account  of  the  Judges  from  Othnielv.6,  S. 
to  Samfon,  ending  at  the  16th  chap.  The  fecond  part 
relates  feveral  remarkable  transactions  which  occurred 
foon  after  the  death  of  Jofhua;  but  are  thrown  to  the  end 
of  the  bock,  that  they  might  not  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
the  hiftory.     See  Judges. 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  kind  *f  fupplement  to  theRu._j* 
book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of 
David,  as  it  is  related  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  Since 
the  genealogy  which  it  contains  defcends  to  David,  it 
muft  have  been  written  after  the  birth  of  that  prince, 
but  not  at  any  confiderable  time  after  it ;  for  the  hi- 
ftory of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  tlve  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother  of  David,  could  not  be  remembered 
above  two  or  three  generations.  As  the  elder  brothers! 
of  David  and  their  Ions  are  omitted,  and  none  of  his 
own  children  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy,  it  i  1  vi- 
dent  that  the  book  was  compofed  in  honour  of  th<  H  - 
brew  monarch,  after  lie  was  anointed  kir,^  by  Samuel, 
and  berore  any  of  his  children  were  born  ;  and  conk- 
qiicirdy  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  The  Jews  afcribe  it  to 
Samuel  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  perfon  of  that  a  re  to 
whom  it  mfcy  be  attributed  with  more  proprictv.  We 
are  intormed  (1  Sam.  X.-25.)  that  Samuel  W3s  a  writer, 

P  and 
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(g)  In  Support  cf  this  opinion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  author,  chap. 
•t'.iits  of  the  book. 


1  c,  &c.  lays  before  us  the  con- 
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Aid  are  allured  that  no  perfon  in  the  reign  of  Saul  was 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  fplendid  profpects  of  David 
as  the  prophet  Samuel. 

The  Greeks  denominate  the  books  of  Samuel,  which 
follow  next  in  order.  The  Boots  of  Kingdom;  and  the 
Latins,  The  Boohs  of  Kings  I.  and  II.  Anciently  there 
were  but  two  books  of  Kings  ;  the  firlt  was  the  two 
books  of  Samuel,  and  the  fecond  was  what  we  now  call 
the  two  books  of  Kings.  According  to  the  prefent 
divifion,  thefc  two  books  aie  four,  viz.  the  firlt  and  fe- 
cond books  of  Samuel,  and  the  firft,  and  fecond  books 
of  Kings. 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel 
there  are  different  opinions.  .Some  think  that  Samuel 
wrote  only  twenty  or  twenty-four  chapters  ot  the  full 
bonk,  and  that  the  hiftory  was  continued  by  Nathan 
and  Gad.  This  opinion  they  ground  on  the  following 
paffa§c  in  Chronicles  §,  "  Now  the  a£ts  of  David  the 
king,  full  and  lalt,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  the  fecr,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, and  Gad  the  Jier."  Others  think  they  were 
compiled  by  Ezra  from  ancient  records  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  books  of  Samuel  were  written  before  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles;  for  on  comparifon  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  the  lalt  mentioned  books  many 
circumltances  are  taken  from  the  former.  The  firlt 
book  carrus  down  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites  from  the 
birth  of  Samuel  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Gi'.boa,  compre- 
hending a  period  of  about  80  years.  The  fecond  re- 
lates the  hitlory  of  David  from  hiji  fucceffion  to  the 
throne  of  Ifrael  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death, 
containing  40  years.  1  here  are  two  beautiful  paflages 
in  thefe  books  which  every  man  of  fentiment  and  talte 
mult  feel  and  admire,  the  lamentation  or  elegy  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  and  the  parable  of  Nathan.  The  im- 
partiality of  the  hiftorian  is  fully  attelted  by  the  can- 
dour and  freedom  with  which  the  aftions  of  Saul  and 
David  are  related.  There  are  fome  remarks  intcrfper- 
fed  which  were  probably  added  by  Ezra. 

"W  hen  the  two  books  of  Kings  were  written,  or  by 
whom  they  were  compiled,  is  uncertain.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  David,  Solomon,  and  Hez-kiah,  wrote  the 
hiltory  of  their  own  times.  Others  have  been  of  opi- 
nion that  the  prophets,  viz.  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah.  Gad,  and 
Nathan,  each  of  them  wrote  the  hiltory  of  the  reign  in 
which  he  lived.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that  Ezra 
wrote  thefe  two  books,  and  published  them  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  them  at  prefent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  prophets  drew  up  the  lives  of  the  kings 
who  reigned  in  their  times  ;  for  the  names  and  writings 
of  thofe  prophets  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  cited. 
Still,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  books  of  Kings 
are  but  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  the  fubilance 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  books  before  us.  In  fup- 
port  of  the  opinion  that  Ezra  is  the  author  of  thefe 
books,  it  is  faid,  That  in  the  time  of  the  penman,  the 
xen  tribes  were  captives  in  Affyria,  whither  they  had 
been  carried  as  a  punifhment  for  their  fins  :  That  in  the 
fecond  of  thefe  books  the  author  makes  fome  reflections 
on  the  calamities  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  which  demon- 
ftrate  that  he  lived  after  that  event.  But  to  this  it  is 
objected,  That  the  author  of  thefe  '  books  expreffes 
himfelf  throughout  as  a  contemporary,  and  as  one 
would  have  done  who  had  been  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs 
of  what  he  related.     To  this  objection  it  is  aniwered, 
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That  Ezra   compiled  thefe  books  from  the  prophetic   Scripture, 
writings  which  he  had  in  his  pofl'ciljon  ;  that  he  copied    "—v— "* 
them  exactly,  narrating  the  fafts  in  order  as  they  hap- 
pened, and  intcrlperfed   in   his  hiftory  fome  reflections 
and  remarks  arifing  from  the   fubjefts  which  he  hand- 
led. 

The  firlt  book  comprifes  a  period  of  [  26  vears,  from 
the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Jehofhaphat.  The  fecond 
book  records  the  tranfaftions  of  many  kings  of  Judah 
and  [frael  for  the  lpace  of  about  3C0  years,  from  the 
death  of  Jehofhaphat  to  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem  and 
the  temple.  A.  M.  3416.  A.  C.  5X8. 

The  Hebrews  llyle  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  De- n!   *7 
beri  fmimQ,   i.  e.  li'ords  of  days,  journals  or  diaries,   in  ,  lci,.s 
allufion  to  thofe  ancient   journals  which  appear  to  have  §  o*D«  in 
been   kept   among  the  Jews.      The  Greeks   call  them 
Paraiipomem  «|,     which    fignines  things    emitted;    as   if «  rx 
thefe  two  books  were  a  kind  of  fnpplement  to  inform  r,^:„u 
us  what  had  been  omitted  or  too  much  abridged  in  the 
books  of  Kings.     The  two  books  of  Chronicles  contain 
indeed   feveral   particulars   which  are    not   to   be    met 
with   in   the   other   books  of  fcripture  :    but   it  is  not 
theiefore  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  are  the  records  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  fo  often  referred  to  in  the 
books  of   Kings.      Thofe  ancient  regilters  were   appa- 
rently much  more  copious  than  the  books  before  us  ;  and 
the  compiler  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  often  refers  to 
them,  and   makes  long  extracts  from  them. 

Si;me  fuppofe  that  the  author  of  thefe  two  books 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  two  books  of  Kings. 
The  Jews  fay  that  they  were  written  by  Ezra,  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  affiftcd  by  Zcchariah  and 
Hnggai,  who  were  then  alive.  But  events  are  men- 
tioned in  them  of  fo  late  a  date  as  to  (how  that  he  could 
not  have  written  them  in  their  prefent  form  ;  and  there  is 
another  objection  to  his  being  their  author,  which  is  lit- 
tle lefs  forcible:  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles there  is  a  great  number  of  variations  both  in  dates 
and  facts,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  Ezra  had 
been  the  author  of  them,  or  indeed  if  they  had  been  the 
work  of  any  one  perfon. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  are  not  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  an  abridgment  of  furmer  hiftories  with  fome 
ufeful  additions,  but  as  books  written  with  a  particular 
view;  which  feems  to  have  been  to  funitfh  a  genealogical 
regifter  o:  the  twelve  tribes,  deduced  from  the  earlieft 
times,  in  older  to  point  out  thofe  diltinCtions  which 
were  necclTary  to  difcriminate  the  mixed  multitude  that 
returned  from  Babylon  ;  to  afcertain  the  lineage  of 
Judah  ;  and  to  re-eftablilh  on  their  ancient  footing  the 
pretenfions  and  functions  of  each  individual  tribe. 

The  book  of  Ezra,  and  alfo  that  of  Nehemiah,  are.-,  \  fc 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  former  of  thefe 0f  Ezra, 
prophtts  ;  and  they  called  them  the  ill  and  2d  books 
of  Efdras ;  which  title  is  ilill  kept  up  by  the  Latin 
church.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  the  foimer 
01  thefe  books,  which  comprifes  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews 
from  the  time  that  Cyrus  made  the  decree  for  their  re- 
turn until  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxcs  Longima- 
nus  (which  was  about  100  years,  or  as  others  think 
79  years),  was  all  compofed  by  Ezra,  except  the  firft  fix 
chapters,  which  contain  an  account  of  the  firft  return  of 
the  Jews  upon  the  decree  of  Cyrus  ;  whereas  Ezra  did 
not  return  till  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  It  is  of  this 
fecond  return  therefore  that  he  writes  the  account ;  and 
8  adding 
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adding  It  to  the  other,  which  he  found  ready  compofed 
to  his  hand,  he  made  it  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  Jc.vifh 
reftoration. 

Th:s  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chap.  it.  8.  to 
chap.  vii.  27.  As  thi6  part  of  the  work  chiefly  con- 
tains letters,  converfations,  and  decrees  expreffed  in  that 
language,  the  fidelity  of  the  hiftorian  has  probably  in- 
duced him  to  take  down  the  very  words  which  were 
ufed.  Thi  people,  too,  had  been  accuftomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  the  captivity,  and  probably  underllood 
it  better  than  Hebrew  ;  !or  it  appears  tiom  Nehemiah's 
account,  chap.  viii.  2,  8.  that  all  could  not  ur.deriland 
the  law. 

The  book  of  Nehemiah,  as  has  been  already  obfer- 
ved,  bears,  in  the  Latin  bibles,  the  title  of  the  fecond 
bo'ik  of  Efdras  ;  the  ancient  canons  likewife  give  it  the 
fame  name,  becaufe,  perhaps,  it  was  confidcred  as  a 
fequel  to  the  book  of  Ezra.  In  the  Hebrew  bibles  it 
has  the  name  of  Nehemiah  prefixed  to  it  ;  which  name  is 
retained  in  the  Enn;lilh  bible.  But  though  that  chief  is 
by  the  writer  of  the  fecond  book  of  Maccabees  affirm- 
ed to  have  been  the  author  of  it,  there  cannot,  we  think, 
be  a  doubt  but  that  tither  it  was  written  at  a  later 
period,  or  had  additions  made  to  it  after  Nehemiah's 
death. 

With  the  book  of  Nehemiah  the  hiftory  of  the  Old 
Teftament  concludes.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
place  about  A.  M.  3574-  A.  C.  434.  But  Prideaux 
with  more  probablily  has  fixed  it  at  A.  M.  3595.  Sec 
Nehemiah. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Ellher.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  many  commen- 
tators, have  afcribed  it  to  Mordecai ;  and  the  book  itfelf 
feems  to  favour  this  opinion  ;  ior  we  are  told  in  chap. 
ix.  20.  that  "  Mordecai  wrote  thefe  things."  Others 
have  fuppofed  that  Ezra  was  the  author  ;  but  the  more 
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probable  opinioH   of  the  Talmudifts  is,  that  the  great  Scripture. 

fynagogue  (fee  Synacocue),  to  perpetuate   the  ue-~~v— ^ 

mory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  confpira- 

cy  of  Hanian,  and  to  account  tor  the  origin  of  the  feafl 

of  Purim,  ordered  this  book  to  be  compofed,  very  likely 

of  materials  left  by  Mordecai,  and  atterwards  approved 

and  admitted  it  into  the  facred  canon.      The  time  when 

the  events  which    it  relates  happened,   is  fuppofed  by 

fome  to  have   been  in  the  reign  of  Attaxerxes  Longi- 

manus,   and  by   others  in   that  of  Darius  the  fon   of 

Hyftafpes,  called  by  the  facred  penman  Ahafuerus.  Jr 

Concerning  trie  author  of  the  book  &f  Job  there  areOf  Job, 
manv  different  opinions.  Some  have  luppoftd  that  Job 
hirn/elf  wrote  it  in  Syiiac  or  Arabic,  and  that  it  was 
atterwards  tranflated  by  Mofes.  Others  have  thought 
that  Eiibu  wrote  it ;  and  by  others  it  is  afcribed  to 
Motes,  to  Solomon,  to  Ilaiah,  and  to  Ezra.  To  give 
even  an  abridgment  of  the  arguments  brought  in  fup- 
port  of  thefe  various  opinions  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
at  laft  leave  the  reader  in  his  prefent  uncertainty.  He 
who  has  Ieifure  and  inclination  to  weigh  them  may 
ftudy  the  fecond  fection  of  the  fixth  book  of  Warbur- 
ton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  together  with  the  fe- 
veral  works  there  referred  to  ;  but  the  queflion  at  iffue 
is  of  very  little  importance  to  us.  The  book  of  Job, 
by  whomfoever  it  was  written,  and  whether  it  be  a  real 
hitlory,  or  a  dramatical  poem  founded  on  hiftory,  has 
been  always  efteemed  a  portion  of  canonical  fcripture. 
and  is  one  of  the  moil  fublime  compolkior.s  in  the  facred 
volume. 

The  book  of  Job  appears  to  ftand  ftngle  and  unpa. 
ralleled  in  the  facred  volume.  It  feems  to  have  little 
connection  with  the  other  writings  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  no  relation  whatever  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ilraelites. 
Thefcene  is  laid  in  Idumxa  (h)  ;  the  hiftory  of  an  in- 
habitant  of  that  country  is  the  bafis  of  the  narrative ; 
P  2  the 


(h)  "  The  information  which  the  learned  have  endeavoured  to  collect  from  the  writings  and  geography  oFthe 
Greeks  concerning  the  country  and  reiidence  of  Job  and  his  friends,  appears  to  me  (lays  Dr  Lowth)  fo  very  iu- 
conclufive,  that  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  quite  different  method  for  the  foiution  of  this  quellion,  by  applying  folc- 
ly  to  the  Sacred  Writings  :  the  hints  with  which  they  have  furnifhed  me  towards  the  illuftration  of  this  fubject, 
1  (hall  explain  as  briefly  as  pollible. 

"  I  he  land  of  Uz,  or  G/.utz,  is  evidently  IJumea,  as  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  2 1 .  Uz.  was  the  grandfon  of  Seir 
the  Horite,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21,  28.  1.  Chron.  i.  38,  42.  Seir  inhabited  that  mountainous  tract  which  was 
called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  but  his  poftenty  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Idumaeans  :  Gen.  xiv.  6.  Deut.  ii.  12.  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of  the  name  Uz ;  one  the  grandlon  of 
Shem,  the  other  the  fon  ot  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abraham  ;  but  whether  any  diftrict  was  called  after  their 
name  is  not  clear.  Iduma-a  is  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrxa,  fituated  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  tribe  ot 
Judah  :  Numb,  xxxiv.  3.  Joih.  xv.  I,  21.  The  land  of  Uz  therefore  appears  to  have  been  between  Egypt  and 
Philittia,  Jer.  xxv.  20.  where  the  order  of  the  places  feems  to  have  been  accurately  oblervcd  in  reviewing  the 
different  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon ;  and  the  lame  people  feem  again  to  be  defeiibcd  in  exactly  the  lame 
fituations,  Jer.  xlvi  —  1. 

"  Children  of  the  Eajl,  or  Eaftern  people,  feems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation  for  that  mingled  race  of  peo- 
ple (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv.  20.)  who  inhabited  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judea  from 
the  fouth  to  the  catt  ;  the  Idumseans,  the  Amalckites,  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites.  See  Judges 
vi.  3.  and  lfa.  xi.  14.  Of  thefe  the  Idumieaiis  and  Amalckites  certainly  poffeffed  the  fouthern  parts,  bee  Numb, 
xxxiv.  3,  xiii.  29.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  ic.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  ltate  of  the  cafe:  The  whole  region  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Euphrates  was  called  the  Ealt,  at  Dili  in  refpect  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned  Jol.  Mede 
thinks  the  Iiratlites  acquired  this  mode  ot  Ipeaking.  Mede's  Works,  p.  580.  J,  and  atterwards  abtulutcly  and  with- 
out any  relation  to  lituationor  ciicumftances.  Abraham  is  laid  to  have  lent  the  fons  of  his  concubines,  Hdgar  and 
Keturah,  "  eaftward,  to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  Eaft."  Gen.  xxv.  6.  where  the  name  ot  ihe 
region  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  fame  fituation.  Solomon  is  reported  "  to  have  excelled  in  wifdora 
all  the  Eaftern  people,  and  all  Egypt,"  1  Kings  iv.  3;.  ;  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring  people  on  that  quarter  : 

there 
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Sc-i,  (urr.  the  chancers  who  fpeak  are  Idumrcns,  or  at  leail  Ara-  own  actions  and  fentiments.     He  is  holy,  devout,   and    5crip;;-«. 

'         bians  of  the  adjacent  country,  all  originally  of  the  race  of  moll  pioufly  and   reverently  impreSed  with   the   facred    — v"™* 

Abraham.     The  language  is  pure  Hebrew,   although  awe  of  his  divine  Creator  ;  he  is  alio  upright,  and  con- 

the  author  appears  to   be  an  Idnmzan  ;  for  it  is  not  feious  of  his  own  integrity;  he  is  patient  of  evil,   ami 

improbable  that  all  the  pcrfteiity  of  Abraham,  Ifraelites,  yet  very  i  emote  from   that    infenfibility  or  rather  ilupi- 

Liumxans,  and  Arabians,  whether  of  the  family  of  Ke-  dity  to  which  the  Stoic  fchool  pretended.     Oppreffed 

tnrah  or  Iflimael,  fpoke  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  therefore  with  unparalleled -m        I        ,  he  laments  his 

one  common  language.     That  the  Idumseans,  however,  mifery,  and  even  wifhes  a  rcleafe  by  death;  in  other 

and  the  Tcmanites  in  particular,  were  eminent  for  the  words,  he  obeys,  and  gives  place  to  the  dictates  of  na- 

reputation  of  wifdom,  appears  by  tlie  tellimony  of  the  ture.     Irritated,  however,  by  the  unjull  infinuations  and 

t(  Jer  x'i*.  prophets  feremiah   and  Obadiah  f  :   Baruch  alio  parti-  the  fevere  reproaches  o;  his  pretended  friends,  he  is  more 

7.  Ob.  8      cularly   mentions   them   among  "  the  "authors  (or   ex-  vehemently  exafperated,  and  the  too  i;reat   confidence 

pounders)  of  fables,  and  icarchers  out  of  underftand*  in   his  own  righteoufnefs  leads  him  to  expoftulate  with 

$  Biruch     insj  §."  God  in  terms   fcarcely  conlillent   with  piety  and  llrict, 

1  i.  »;.a3.        'J'he  principal  pcrfonatre  in  this  poem  is  Job  ;  and  in  decorum. 

„,    31        bis  character  is  meant  to  be  exhibited  (as  far  as  is  con-  It   mull   be   obTerved,   that   the  firft  fpeech  of  Job, 

rarter  of      fiftent   with   human    infirmity)    an   example  of  perfed  though  it  burlts  foith  with  all  the  vehemenee  of  paltion, 

job.  virtue.      This  is   intimated   in   the  argument  or   intro.  confitts  wholly   of  complaint,    "  the  -words  and  fenti- 

duction,  but  is  ftill  more   eminently  difplayed  by  his  tnents  of  a  deipairing  perfon,  empty  as  the  wind  *  ;"-j  bvi.  ;6, 

which 

there  were  people  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  fouth  of  Judea,  who  were  famous  for 
wifdom,  namely,  the  Idumseans  (fee  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Ob.  8.),  to  whom  we  may  well  believe  this  pafla;;e  might  have 
fome  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addicfles  the  Babylonians  ;  "  Arife,  afcend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  walle  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Eall,"  (Jer.  xlix.  28).  notwithflanding  thefe  were  really  fituatedto  the  well  of  Babylon.  Although 
,  Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  orientals,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  lclidence  mud  be  in  Arabia 
Dch  rt  I. 

"  Klipbaz  the  Temnr'i/e  was  the  fon  of  Efau,  and  Teman  the  fori  of  Eliphaz,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  IT.),  Th  ! 
Eliphaz  of  Job  was  without  a  doubt  of  this  race.  Teman  is  certainly  a  city  ot  Idum;ea,  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20. 
Ezek.  xxv.  (3.  Amos  i.  11,  12.  Ob.  8,  q.). 

"Bihln,!  the  Shubitt  :  Shuah  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  whofe  pollerity  were  nun  ibered  among 
the  people  of  the  Eall,  and  his  fituation  was  probably  contiguous  to  that  ot  his  biother  Midian,  and  of  his  m- 
phews  Shebah  and  Dedan,  (fee  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  3.)  Dcdan  is  a  city  of  Iduma-a  (Jer.  xlix.  8.),  and  feeing  to 
lnve  been  fituated  on  the  eallcin  fide,  as  Teman  was  on  the  weft,  (Ezek.  xxv.  13.).  From  Sheba  originated 
the  Sabseans  in  the  paffaije  from  Arabia  Felix  to  the  Red  Sea:  Sheba  is  united  to  Midian  (Il'a.  lx.  6.);  it  is  in 
the  fame  region  however  with  Midian,  and  not  far  from  Mount  Horeb,  ( Exod.  ii.  15.  iii.  I.) 

"  Zoihar  the  Naamathile  :  a  nong  the  cities  which  by  lot  tell  to  the  tribe  ot  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
U.'rrur-a,  Naama  is  enumerated,  (Jofh.  xv.  21,  41.)  Nor  does  this  name  eliewhere  occur;  this  probably  was  the 
country  of  Zophar. 

"  El'ibu  the  Huzile  :  Buz  occurs  but  once  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  country  (Jer.  xxv.  25.),  where  it  is  men- 
tioned along  with  Dedan  and  Thema:  Dcdan,  as  was  juft  now  demonllrated,  is  a  city  of  Idumxa  ;  Thema 
belonged  to  the  children  of  Ifhnriel,  who  are  faid  to  have  inhabited  from  Havilah,  even  to  Shur,  which  is  in 
the  diftiift  of  Egypt,  (Gen  xxv.  15.  iS.)  Saul,  however,  is  faid  to  have  fmitten  the  Amalekites  from  Havi- 
lah even  to  Shur,  which  is  in  the  diftrift  of  F.gypt,  (1  Sam.  xv.  7.)  Havilah  cannot;  therefore,  be  very  far 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  Amalekites  ;  but  the  Amalekites  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  Arabia  Pctisea. 
(  See  R  eland  P;!a.-!tin.  lib.  i.  c.  xiv. )  Thema,  therefore,  lay  fomewhere  between  Havilah  and  the  defcrt  of  Shur, 
to  the  fouthward  of  Judea.     Thema  is  alfo  mentioned  in  connection  with  Shtba,  (Job  vi.  19.) 

"  Upon  a  fair  review  of  thefe  facls,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  ftill  with  that  modefty  which  fuch  a 
queflion  demands,  that  Job  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia  Pettsea,  as  well  as  his  friends,  or  at  lead  of  that  neigh- 
liood.  To  th'S  folution  one  objection  may  be  raifed  :  it  may  be  aflced,  How  the  Chaldean*,  who  lived  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  could  make  depredations  on  the  camels  of  Job,  who  lived  in  Iduma-a  at  io  gieat  a 
di (lance  ?  This  too  is  thought  a  fufficient  caufe  for  affigning  Job  a  fituation  in  Arabia  Deferta,  and  not  far  from 
the  Euphrates.  But  what  fhould  prevent  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  the  Saba?ans,  a  people  addided  to  rapine,  and 
roving  about  at  immenfe  diftances  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  from  wandering  through  thefe  defencelefs  regions,  which 
were  divided  into  tribes  and  families  rather  than  into  nations,  and  pervading  from  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt? 
Farther,  I  would  afk  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  probable  that  all  the  friends  or  Job  who  lived  in  idumaea 
its  neighbourhood,  fhould  inllantly  be  in'ormed  of  all  that  could  happen  to  Job  in  the  delert  of  Arabia 
and  on  the  confines  of  Chaldea,  and  immediately  repair  thither  ?  Or  whether  it  bcreafmable  to  think,  that,  fome 
of  their,  bein  r  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deferta,  it  fhould  be  concerted  among  them  to  meet  at  the  relidence  of  Job  ; 
fince  it  is  evident,  tint  Eliphaz  lived  at  Theman,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Idumaea?  With  refpedt  to  the  siifitas 
of  Ptolemy  (for  fo  it  is  written,  and  not  Aujitas)  it  has  no  agreement,  not  fo  much  as  in  a  iingle  letter  with  the 
Flebrew  Gnutz  The  LXX  indeed  call  that  country  by  the  name  A-jfttitla,  but  they  defcribe  it  as  fituated  in 
Idumxa  ;  and  they  account  Job  himfelf  an  Idumaean,  and  a  defcendant  of  Elau."  See  the  Appendix  of  the 
LXX  to  tire  book  of  Job,  and  Hyde  Not.  in  Peritzo/.  chap.  xi.     Lowtb  on  Hebrew  Poetry, 
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feriptHM   which  is  indeed  the  apology  that  he  immedi-itely  makes 

— > f'or  his  conduct ;  intimating,  ihat  he  is  far  fro*  prefu- 

ming  to  plead  with  God,  far  from  daring  to  call  in  quef- 
ticn  the  divine  decrees,  or  even  to  mention  his  own  in- 
nocence in  the  prefence  of  his  all-jufl  Creator  :  nor  is 
there  any  good  reafoa  for  the  cenfure  which  has  been 
'■.  d  by  fome  commentators  upon  this  paflage.  The 
poet  feems,  iv-ith  great  judgment  and  ingenuity,  to  have 
performed  in  this  what  the  rature  of  his  work  required. 
He  has  depicted  the  affliction  and  anguffh  of  Job,  as 
flowing  from  his  wounded  heart  in  a  manner  fo  agree- 
able to  human  nature  (and  certainly  fo  fai*  venial),  that 
it  rr.'.y  be  truly  faid,  "  in  ail  this  Job  finned  not  with 
his  lips."  It  is,  neverthelefs,  embeUimed  by  fuch  af- 
fecting imager),  and  infpircd  with  fuch  a  warmth  and 
force  of  fentiment,  that  we  find  it  afforded  ample  fcope 
for  calumny  ;  nor  did  the  unkind  witneifes  of  his  fufler- 
ings.  permit  fo  fair  an  opportunity  to  efcape.  The 
occafion  is  eagerly  embraced  by  Eliphaz  to  rebuke  the 
impatience  of  Job  ;  and,  not  fatisfied  wiih  this,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  accufe  him  in  d'reft  terms  of  wanting  forti- 
tude, and  obliquely  to  insinuate  fomething  of  a  deeper 
dye.  Though  deeply  hurt  with  the  coarie  reproaches 
of  Eliphaz,  fliil,  however,  when  Job  ancrwards  com- 
plains of  the  feren'ty  of  God,  he  cautioufly  refrains 
from  violent  expoltulations  with  his  Creator,  and,  con- 
tented with  the  fimole  exprefiion  of  affliction,  he  humbly 
?eecrn;.  conrc(Tes  himfelf  a  linner  «[.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
•  :0-  thuTe  vehement  and  perverfe  atteftations  of  his  inno- 
cence, thofe  murmurs  againft  the  divine  Ptovidence, 
which  his  tottering  virtue  afterwards  permits,  are  to  be 
confidered  merely  as  the  confequences  of  momentary 
pafflon,  and  not  as  the  ordinary  effects  of  his  fettled 
character  or  manners.  They  prove  him  at  the  very 
worft  not  an  irreligious  man,  but  a  man  poffeiTed  of  in- 
tegrity, and  too  confident  of  it  ;  a  man  opprefied  with 
almoft  every  imaginable  evil,  both  corporal  and  mental, 
wd  harried  beyond  the  limits  of  virtue  by  the  ftrong 
influence  of  pain  and  affliction.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  importunate  vifitors  abandon  by  filence  the 
caufe  which  they  had  fo  wantonly  and  lo  maliciouily 
maintained,  and  ceafe  unjuftly  to  load  htm  with  un- 
merited crimination?  ;  though  he  defends  his  argument 
with  fcarcely  lefs  obllinacy,  yet  the  vehemence  of  his 
grief  appears  gradually  to  tubfide;  he  returns  to  himfelf, 
and  explains  his  fentiments  with  more-  candour  and  fe- 
datenefs  :  and  however  we  may  bhme  him  for  affirming 
rather  too  much  of  arrogance  in  his  appeals  to  the  Al- 
mighty, certainly  his  de;ence  againlt  the  accufations  of 
Eliphaz  is  no  more  than  the  occafion  will  ltncily  jufli- 
fy.  Obfervc,  in  the  firit  place,  how  admirably  the  con- 
fidence and  perfeverance  of  Job  is  difplayed  in  replying 
to  the  flander  of  his  falfe  friends  : 

As  God  liveth,  who  hath  removed  my  judgment ; 
Kay,  as  the  Almighty  liveth,  who  hath  embittered  my 

foul ; 
Verily  as  long  as  I  have  life  in  me, 
And  the  breath  of  God  is  in  my  noilrils ; 
My  lips  fhall  not  fpeak  perverfity, 
Neither  thall  my  tongue  whifper  pievarication. 
God  forbid  that  I  fhould  decLre  you  righteous  ! 
Tul  I  expire  1  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me. 
I  have  fortified  myftlf  in  my  ri   liteoulhefs, 
An-.'.  I  will  not  give  up  my  Itation  : 
My  heart  fhall  not  upbraid  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
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May  mine  rncmy  be  as  the  impious  man, 

And  he  that  rifcth  up  againft  me  as  the  wicked  [ 


Scripture'. 


::  Chap. 


7« 


But  how  magnificent,  how  noble,  how  inviting  and  "vu 
beautiful  is  that  image  of  virtue  in  which  he  delineates 
lus  pall  life  !  What  dignity  and  authority  does  he  teem 
to  poffei's  I 

If  I  came  out  to  the  gate,  nigh  the  place  of  public  re" 

fo  t, 
If  I  took  up  my  feat  in  the  ftreet ; 
The  young  men  faw  me,  and  they  hid  themfches  ; 
Nay,  the  very  old  men  rofe  up  and  ltood. 
The  princes  refrained  talking, 
Nay,  thev  laid  their  hands  on  their  mouths. 
The  noties  held  their  peace, 
And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth  «[.  «Chap. 

ixii.; — lO*r 
What  liberality  !  what  a  promptitude  in  beneficence  1 

Becaufe  the  ear  heard,  therefore  it  bltffed  me  ; 

The  eye  alfo  few,  therefore  it  bare  teltimony  tor  me. 

Tuat  I  delivered  the  poor  who  cried, 

The  orphan  alio,  and  him  who  had  no  helper. 

The  blcliing  of  him  who  was  ready  to  penlh  came  upon 

me, 
And  I  caufed  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  ling  for  joy  ||.  !|  Chap. 

What  fanctity,  what  integrity  in  ajudicial  capacity  1  ,- 

I  put  on  righteoufnefs,  and  it  clothed  me  like  a  robe  ; 

My  jultice  alio  was  a  diadem. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 

And  the  coiKroverfy  which  I  knew  not,  I  fearched  it 

out. 
Then  brake  I  the  grinders  of  the  opprtffor, 
And  I  plucked  the  prey  out  of  his  teeth  ^|.  .  5  Chap. 

...  c ,'    xx'x-  '-i* 

But  what  can  be  more  engaging  than  the  purity  of  his  l0)  l?I  . 
devotion,  and  his   reverence   for  the   Supreme  Being, 
founded   upon   the  befl  and  moll  philofophical  princi- 
ples ?  Bcfides  that  through  the  whole  there  runs  a  lirain. 
of  the  mod.  amiable  teiideruefs  and  humanity  : 

For  what  is  the  portion  which  God  diftributeth  from 

above, 
And  the  inheritance  of  the  Almighty  from  on  high  ? 
Is  it  not  detlruction  to  the  wicked, 
And  banilhnient  from  their  country  to  the  doers  of  ini-  - 

quity  ? 
Doth  he  not  fee  my  ways  ? 
And  numbereth  he  not  all  my  fteps  ? 
If  I  fhould  defpife  the  caule  of  my  fervant, 
Or  my  maid,  when  they  had  a  controvert)'  with  me, 
Wtiat  then  fiiould  I  do  when  God  anfeth, 
And  when  he  vifiteth,  what  anlwer  coidd  I  make  him  ? 
Did  not  he  who  formed  me  in  the  belly  form  him, 
And  did  not  one  faihion  us  in  the  womb  j|  I  ,.  ~, 

The  three  friends  are  exactly  fuch  characters  as  the  xl11  2 — •" 
nature  of  the  poem  required.     They  are  fevere,  irrita-1^    '' 
ble,  malignant  cenfors,  readily  and  with  apparent  fatis  chara<3er» 
faftion  deviating  from  the  purpofe  of  conlolation  into  of  hsituta 
reproof  and  contumely.      Even  from  the  very  firit  thev  friends, 
manifeft  this  evil  propenfity,   and  indicate  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  them.     The  fiift  of  them,   indeed,  in  the 
opening  of  his  harangue,  affmncs  an  aiv  of  candour  : 

Wouldlt  thou  take  it  unkindly  that  one  fhould  eflay  to 


fpeak  to  thee  1J  1 


Indignation'4' 
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ftcriptuw.       Indignation  is,  however,  intlantly  predominant : 

But  a  few  words  wlio  can  forbear  ? 

The  fecond  flames  forth  at  once  : 

How  long  wilt  thou  trifle  in  this  manner  ? 

How  Ion  i  (hall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  as  a  mighty 
II  Chap.  wind  ||  ? 

vtii.a. 

But  remark  the  third  : 

Shall  not  the  mafter  of  words  be  anfwered  ? 
Or  (hall  a  man  be  acquitted  for  his  fine  fpceches  ? 
Shall  thy  prevarications  make  men  filent  ? 
Shalt  thou  even  feoff,  and  there  be  no  one  to  make  thee 
*  Chap.  alhamed  »  ? 

xi.  »,  3. 

35  The  lenity  and  moderation  of  Elihu  ferves  as  a  beau- 

Ol  Elidu.  t;.-uj  contralt  to  the  intemperance  and  afperity  of  the 
-  other  three.  He  is  pious,  mild,  and  equitable  ;  equal- 
ly frte  from  adulation  and  feverity  ;  and  endued  with 
lingular  wifdom,  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  the  infpi- 
ration  of  God  :  and  his  niodefty,  moderation,  and  wif- 
dom,  are  the  more  entitled  to  commendation  when  we 
confider  his  unripe  youth.  As  the  characters  of  his 
detractors  were  in  all  refpects  calculated  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  Job,  that  of  this  arbitrator  is  admirably  adapted 
"  to  footh  and  compofe  it:  to  this  point  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument  tends,  and  on  this  the  very  purport  of 
it  feems  to  depend. 

Another  circumftance  deferving  particular  attention 
in  a  poem  of  this  kind,  is  the  feutiment  ;  which  mull  be 
agreeable  to  the  fubject,  and  embellifhed  with  proper 
cxpreffion.  It  is  by  Ariltotle  t  numerated  among  the 
effentials  of  a  dramatic  poem  ;  not  indeed  as  peculiar  to 
that  fpecies  of  poetry  alone,  but  as  common,  and  of  the 
greateft  importance,  to  all.  Manners  or  character  are 
cflential  only  to  that  poetry  in  which  living  perfons  are 
introduced  ;  and  all  fuch  poems  mull  afford  an  exacl 
reprefentation  of  human  manners  :  but  fentiment  is 
cflential  to  every  poem,  indeed  to  every  compofition 
whatever.  It  rcipetts  both  perfons  and  thing3.  As  far 
as  it  regards  perfons,  it  is  particularly  concerned  in  the 
delineation  of  the  manners  and  paffions  :  and  thofe  in- 
llances  to  which  we  have  jull  been  adverting  are  fenti- 
ments  expreflive  of  manners.  Thofe  which  relate  to  the 
delineation  of  the  pafiions,  and  to  the  defcription  of 
other  objects,  yet  remain  unnoticed, 
r  _.'  ._..  The  poem  of  lob  abounds  chiefly  in  the  more  vehe- 
cf  the  ment  pafiions,  grief  and  anger,  indignation  and  violent 

poem  of  contention.  It  is  adapted  in  every  refpect  to  the  in- 
Job,  citement  of  terror ;  and,  as  the  fpecimen*  already  quo- 
ted will  fufficiently  prove,  is  univerfally  animated  with 
the  true  fpirit  of  Iublimity.  It  is  however  not  wanting 
in  the  gentler  affections.  The  following  complaints,  for 
inflance,  are  replete  with  an  affecting  fpirit  of  melan- 
choly : 

Man,  the  offspring  of  a  woman, 

Is  of  few  days,  and  full  ot  inquietude  ; 

He  fpi  ingeth  up,  and  is  cut  off  like  a  flower  5 

He  flectcth  like  a  fliadow,  and  doth  not  abide  : 

Upon  fuch  a  creature  dolt  thou  open  thine  eyes  ? 

And  wilt  thou  bring  even  me  into  judgment  with  thee? 

Turn  thy  look  fiom  him,   that  he  may  have  fome  re- 
I  ChaP-  lpite, 

T.V'  *'     Till  he  (hall,  like  a  hireling,  have  completed  his  day  ||. 


The  whole  pafTagc  abounds  with  the  mod  beautiful  Scrlptw 
imagery,  and  is  a  mod  perfeci  fpecimen  of  the  Elegiac.         t~md 
His  giiet  afterwards   becomes  more  fervent  ;  but  is  at 
the  fame  time  foft  and  querimonious. 

How  long  will  ye  vex  my  foul, 

And  tire  me  with  vain  harangues? 

Thefe  ten  times  have  ye  loaded  me  with  reproaches, 

Are  ye  not  alhamed  that  ye  are  lo  obftinate  againft  me  ? 

Pity  me,  O  pity  me,  ye  are  my  friends, 

For  the  hand  of  God  hath  fmitten  me. 

Why  will  you  be  my  perfecutors  as  well  as  God, 

And  therefore  wiil  ye  not  be  fatislied  with  my  flclh  C  ?  TCI,aP- 

The  ardour  and  alacrity  of  the   war-horfe,   and  his11'"" 
eagernefB  for  battle,  is  painted  with  a  mallerly  hand:     .     r3M'm 

For  eagernefs  and  fury  he  devoureth  the  very  ground  :    m^J"- 

He  belicveth  it  not  when  he  hearetfi  the  truiupet. 

When  the  trumpet  foundeth,  he  faith,  ahah  ! 

Yea  he  fcenteth  the  battle  from  afar, 

The  thunder  of  the  chieftains  and  their  fhouts*[.  «  c|.lp# 

The  following   fublime  defcription  of  the  creation  i)>x,''c'x•  *♦• 
admirable: 

Where  waft  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  ■ 

If  thou  knoweft,  declare. 

Say,   who  fixed  the   proportions  of  it,  for  furely  thou 
knoweft  ? 

Or  who  ltretched  out  the  line  upon  it  ? 

Upon  what  were  its  foundations  fixed  ? 

Or  who  laid  the  corner-done  thereof  ? 

When  the  morning-liars  lung  together, 

And  all  the  fons  of  God  fhouted  for  joy  ; 

When  the  fea  was  (hut  up  with  doors  ; 

When  it  burft  forth  as  an  infant  that  cometh  out  of 
the  womb  ; 

When  I  placed  the  cloud  for  its  robe, 

And  thick  darknefs  for  its  fwadling-band; 

When  I  fixed  my  boundary  againlt  it, 

WThen  I  placed  a  bar  and  gates; 

When  I  faid,  Thus  far  (halt  thou  come,  and  not  ad- 
vance, 

And  here  lhall  a  flop  be  put  to  the  pride  of  thy  wavesf .  tj0''  "xtiii 

4""~i  1 1 
Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  the  dignity  of  the  flyle  is 

anfwerable  to  that  of  the  fubject ;  its  force  and  energy, 
to  the  greatnefs  of  thole  pafiions  which  it  defcribes  : 
and  as  this  production  excels  all  the  other  remains  of 
the  Hebrew  poetry  in  economy  and  arrangement,  fo  it 
yields  to  none  in  iublimity  of  ltyle  and  in  every  grace 
and  excellence  of  compofition.  Among  the  principal  of 
thefe  may  be  accounted  the  accurate  and  perfectly  poe- 
tical conformation  of  the  fentences,  which  is  indeed  ge- 
nerally mod  obfervable  in  the  molt  ancient  of  the  poeti- 
cal compofitions  of  the  Hebrews.  Here,  however,  as  is 
natural  and  proper  in  a  poem  of  fo  great  length  and 
fublimity,  the  writer's  (kill  is  difplayed  in  the  proper 
adjudment  of  the  period,  and  in  the  accurate  diltribu- 
tion  of  the  members,  rather  than  in  the  antithelis  of 
words,  or  in  any  laboured  adaptation  of  the  paralle- 
liims.  38 

The  word  Pfalms  is  a  Greek  term,  and  GgnifieS  Song r.Thc  bo°k 
The  Hebrews  call  it  Seper  Tehe/lm§,  that  is,  "the  Bdok"^™™^ 
of  Praifes  ;"  and  in  the  Gofpcl  it  is  ityled  the  Book  of 
Pfalms.     Great  veneration  has  always  been  paid  to  this 

collection 
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collection  of  divine  fongs.  The  Chriftian  church  has 
from  the  beginning  made  them  a  principal  part  of  her 
holy  fervices  ;  and  in  the  primitive  times  it  was  almoft. 
a  general  rule  that  every  bifhop,  prielt,  and  religious 
perfon,  mould  have  the  pfalter  by  heart. 

Many  learned  fathers,  and  not  a  few  of  the  modern1;, 
bave  maintained  that  David  was  the  author  of  them  all. 
Several  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  infill  that  David 
wrote  only  "2  of  them  ;  and  that  thofe  without  titles 
are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  authors  of  the  preceding  pfalms, 
whofe  names  are  affixed  to  them.  Thofe  who  fuppofe 
that  David  alone  was  the  author,  contend,  that  in  the 
New  Teftament,  and  in  the  language  of  the  church  uni- 
verfal,  they  are  exprefsly  called  the  Pfalms  of  David. 
That  David  was  the  piincipal  author  of  thele  hvmns  is 
univerlally  acknowledged,  and  therefore  the  whole  col- 
lection may  properly  enough  go  under  his  name  ;  but 
that  he  wrote  thtm  all,  is  a  palpable  miftake.  Nothing 
certain  can  be  gathered  from  the  titles  ot  the  pfalms  ; 
for  although  unqueftionably  very  ancient,  yet  authors 
are  not  agreed  as  to  their  authority,  and  they  differ  as 
much  about  their  fignificatiun.  The  Hebrew  doctors 
generally  agree  that  the  9  2d  pfalm  was  compofed  by 
Adam  ;  an  opinion  which  for  many  reafons  we  are  not 
rittcn  by  inclined  to  adopt.  There  feems,  however,  to  be  no 
doubt  but  that  fome  of  them  were  written  by  Mofes ; 
that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  49th  ;  and  that 
others  were  occafioned  by  events  long  poiterior  to  the 
flourifhing  era  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  137th 
particularly  is  one  of  thofe  which  mentions  the  captivi- 
ty of  Babvlon. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Pfalms,  after  a 
careful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been  adopted  by 
Calmet. 

1.  Eight  Pfalms  of  which  the  date  is  uncertain,  m'z, 
1,4,  19,81,91,  11c,  139,  145.  The  firft  of  thefe 
was  compokd  by  David  or  Ezra,  and  was  fling  in  the 
temple  at  the  ftaft  of  trumpets  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  at  the  feaft  of  tabernacles.  The  8 1 II 
is  attributed  to  Afaph,  and  1 10th  to  David.  The  au- 
thors of  the  reft  ate  unknown. 

2.  The  Pfalms  compofed  by  David  during  the  per- 
fection of  Saul.  Thefe  are  feventeen,  II,  31,  34, 
56,    16,  54,  52,  109,    17,  22,  35,  J7,  58,   142,  140, 

»4>>  7; 

3.  The  Pfalms  compofed  by  David  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  after  the  death  of  Saul.  Thefe  are 
fixteen,  2,9,24,  63,  101,  29,  20,  21,  28,  39,  40,  41, 

6>  51;  32>  33- 

4.  The  Pialms  written  by  David  during  the  rebellion 
of  Ablalom  are  eight  in  number;  3,  4,  55,  62,  70,  71, 
143,144. 

5.  The  Pfalms  written  between  the  death  of  Abfa- 
lom  and  the  captivity,  which  are  ten,  18,  30,  72,  45, 
78,  82,  83,  76,  74,  79:  of  thefe  David  wrote  only 
three;  18,  30,  and  72. 

6.  The  Pfalms  compofed  during  the  captivity,  which 
amount  to  forty.  Thefe  were  chiefly  compofed  by  the 
defcendants  of  Afaph  and  Korah  :  they  are,  10,  12,13, 
»4»  53'  '5>  25>  26»  27>  28,  36,  37,  42,  43,  44,  49, 
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50,  60,  64,  69,  73,    75,  77,   83,   84,    86,  88,  89,  go,   Scripture. 

92»  93-  94.  9i>  99>  120>  i«i  123.  135.  131,  132.       if— ' 

I.ailly,  Thofe  hymr.s  of  joy  and  thankfgivin^-,  writ- 
ten upon  the  releafe  from  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  and 
at  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  temple.  Thefe 
are,  122,  61,  63,  124,  23,  ^,  S;,  46,  47,  4?,  from 
96  to  117  inclufive,  126,  133  to  137  inclufive,  149, 
150,  146,  147,  148,  59,  65,  66,  67,  118,  125, 
127,  128,  129,  138 — According  to  this  distribution, 
only  45  are  positively  affigned  to  David. 

jjfephus,  and  moil  of  the  ancient  writers,  affert,  that 
the  Pfalms  were  compofed  in  numbers  :  little,  however, 
fcting   the   nature  and   principles   of  the  Hebrew 
verfification  is  known. 

There  exifled  a  certain   kind  of  poetry   among  the  O'nfcrv* 
Hebrews,  principally  intended,  it  mould  feem,  for  thetionson  the 
alullancc  of  the  memory  ;   in  which,   when   there  was  Hebr«'w 
little  connection  between  the  fentiments,  a  fort  of  or-^°c"' ' 
der  or  method  was   preferved,   by  the  initial   letters  of 
each  line  or  lfan/.a  following  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
Of  this  there   are   feveral  examples  extant  among  the  "* 

facred  poems  (1)  ;  and  in  thefe  examples  the  verfes  are 
fo  exactly  marked  and  defined,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
miltake  them  for  profe  ;  and  particularly  if  we  atten- 
tively confider  the  verfes,  and  compare  them  with  one 
another,  fince  they  are  in  general  fo  regularly  accommo- 
dated, that  word  anfwers  to  word,  and  almoft  fyllable 
to  fyllable.  This  being  the  cafe,  though  an  appeal 
can  fcarcely  be  made  to  the  ear  on  this  occafion,  the 
eye  itfelf  will  diftinguifh  the  poetic  diviiion  and  arrange- 
ment, and  alfo  that  fome  labour  and  accuracy  has  been 
employed  in  adapting  the  words  to  the  mealure. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  has  likewife  another  property 
altogether  peculiar  to  metrical  compofition.  It  admits 
foreign  words  and  certain  particles,  \i  hich  feldom  occur  in 
profe  compofition,  and  thus  forms  a  diftintt  poetical  dia- 
led. One  or  two  of  the  peculiarities  alio  of  the  Hebrew 
verfification  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  which  as  they 
are  very  obfervable  in  thofe  poems  in  which  the  verfes 
are  defined  by  the  initial  letters,  may  at  leatl  be  reason- 
ably conjectured  of  the  reil.  The  firlt  of  thefe  is,  that 
the  verfes  are  very  unequal  in  length ;  the  fhorte(t  con- 
fining of  fix  or  feven  Syllables ;  the  longeit  extending 
to  about  twice  that  number :  the  fame  poem  is,  how- 
ever, generally  continued  throughout  in  verfes  not  very 
unequal  to  each  other.  It  mult  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
the  clofe  of  the  verfe  generally  falls  where  the  members 
of  the  fentences  are  divided. 

But  although  nothing  certain  can  be  defined  con- 
cerning the  metre  of  the  particular  verfes,  there  is  yet 
another  artiice  of  poetry  to  be  remarked  of  them  when 
in  a  collective  itate,  when  feveral  of  them  are  taken  to- 
gether. In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  is  before  remarked, 
there  may  be  obferved  a  certain  conformation  of  the 
i.  itences  ;  the  nature  of  which  is,  that  a  complete  fer.fe 
is  almoft  equally  infufed  into  every  component  part,  and 
that  every  member  conftitutes  an  entire  verfe.  So  that 
as  the  poems  divide  themfclves  in  a  manner  fpontane- 
oufly  into  periods,  for  the  molt  part  equal  ;  fo  the  pt- 
riods  themfelves  are  divided  into  verfes,  moil  common- 


(1)  Pfalms  xxv.  xxxiv.  xxxyii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  cxlv.     Prov.  xsxi.  from  the  10th  verfe  to  the  end.    The  whole, 
cf  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  except  the  lait  chapter. 
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tcripturciy  couplets,  though  frequently  of  greater  length.  This 
-— v —  is  chiefly  obfervable  in  thole  paffagea  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  Hebrew  pot-try,  in  which  they  treat  one 
fubject  hi  many  different  ways,  and  dwell  upon  the  fame 
fentiraent  ;  when  they  exprefs  the  fame  tiling  in  diffe- 
rent words,  or  different  things  in  a  limilar  form  of 
voids;  when  equals  refer  to  equals,  and  oppofites  to 

pofitea:  and  fince  this  artifice  of  composition  feldom 
fails  to  produce  even  in -profe  an  agreeable  and  m 
red  cadence— we  can  fcarcely  doubt  that  it  mult  have 
imparted  to  their  poetry,  were  we  mailers  of  the  veri- 
fication, an  exquifite  degree  of  beauty  and  grace. 

The  elegant  and  ingenious  E)r  Lowth  has  with  great 
acutenefe  examined  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  has  arranged  them  under  general  divilions.  1  he 
fpondence  of  one  verfe  or  line  with  another  he  calls 
;■  irallelifm.  When  ;;  propofition  is  delivered,  and  a  fe* 
cond  is  fubjoined  to  it,  equivalent  or  contnrltea  with  it 
in  fenfe,  or  limilar  to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical 
conduction,  thel'e  he  calls  parallel  lines;  and  the  words 
of  phrafes  anfwering  one  to  another  in  the  correfpond- 
ing  lines,  parallel  terms.  Parallel  lines  he  reduces  to 
three  forts;  parallels  fytionymous,  parallels  antithetic, 
and  parallels  fynthetic.  Of  each  of  thefc  we  (hail  jue- 
fent  a  lew  examples. 

Firlt,  of  parallel  lines  fvnonymous,  which  eorrefpond 
one  to  another  by  expreffing  the  fame  fenfe  in  different 
but  equivalent  terms. 

O-Jehovah,  m-thy-ftrength  the-king  fhall-rejoice  ; 
\nJ-in.tliy-falvation  how  greatly  (hall -he-exult  ! 
The-defire  of-his-heart  thou-half-granted  unto-him  ; 
And-the-requeil  cf-his-lips  thouhaft-not  denied. 

Pf.  xxi.  1.2. 
Becaufe  I-called,  and-ye-refnfed  ; 
"-.Iretched-out  my-hand,  and-no-one  regarded  : 
But-ye-have-defeated  all  my-counkl ; 
And-would-not  incline  to-my-reproof : 
I  alio  will  laugh  at-your-calamity  ; 
Iwill-mock,  whenwhat-youfeartd  cometh  ; 
When-what-you-feared  cometh  likea  devastation  ; 
And-your-calamity  advanceth  like-a-tempeft ; 
When  diftrefs  and-anguifh  come  upon-you  : 
Then  fhall  they-call-upon-me,  but-I-wi!l-not  anfwer  ; 
They-fhall-feek-me-early,  but-they-lliall-not  find-mc; 
Becaufe  they-hated  knowledge  ; 
And-did-not  choofe  the-fear  of-Jehovah  ; 
Did  not  incline  to-my-counfel ; 
Contemptuoufly-rejectcd  all  my-reproof ; 
Thcrcfore-fhall-they-eat  ot-the-fruit  of-their-ways ; 
Andfhall  be-fatiated  with-thcir-own  devices. 
For  the-defection  of-the-fimple  thall-flay-thtm  ; 
And-the-fecurity  of-fools  fhall-deftroy  them. 

Prov.  i.  24 — 32. 
Seek-ye  Jehovah,  while-he- may-be-found  ; 
Call-ve-upon  him,  while-he-is  near  : 
Let-the-wicked  forfake  his- way  ; 
And-the-umighteousman  his-thoughts  : 
And-let-him  return  to  Jehovah,  and-he-will-compaffion- 

ate  him  ; 
And  unto  our-God,  for  he-aboundeth  inforgivenefs  (  k  ). 

Ifaiah  lv.  6.  7. 

Thefe  fynotrymous  parallels  fometimes  confift  of  two, 
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of  three,  or  more  fynonynious  tenru.     Sometimes  they  Ste»|»-»»* 

are  formed  by  a  repetition  'of  part  of  the  tint  fentcuct:         v-""« 

As, 

What  fhall  T  do  unto  thee,  O  Ephraim  ! 

What  (hall  I  do  unto  thee,  ()  Judih  ! 

For  .your  goodnefs  if,  as  the  morning  cloud, 

And  as  the  early  dew  it  pafl'eth  away. 

Hofea  vi.  4. 
The    following  is  a  beautiful   inftancc  of  a  parallel 
triplet,  when  thiee  lints  correlpond  and  form  a  kind  of 
ilanza,  of  which  two  only  arc  fvnonymous. 

That  day,  let  it  become  darknefs; 

Let  not  God  from  above  inquire  after  it  ; 

Nor  let  the  flowing  light  radiate  upon  it. 

That  night,  let  utter  darknefs  feise  it  ; 

•Let  it  not  be  united  with  ttic  days  o>  the  year  ; 

Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months.  1 

Let  the  liars  of  its  twilight  be  darkened  : 

Let  it  look  lor  light,  and  may  there  be  none  ; 

And  let  it  not  behold  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

Job  iii.  4,  6,  9. 
The  fecond  fort  of  parallels  are  the  antithetic,  when 
two  lines  correspond  with  one  another  by  an  oppofitioB 
ol  terms  and  fentiraents  ;  when  the  fecond  is  contralted 
with  the  lirft,  fometimes  in  expreffions,  fometimes  in 
fenfe  only.  Accordingly  the  degrees  of  antithelis  are 
various  :  from  an  exaft  comrapotilion  ol  word  to  word 
through  the  whole  fentence,  down  to  a  general  dilpariiy, 
with  fomethin,;  of*  a  contrariety,  in  the  two  propor- 
tions.    Thus  in  the  following  examples  : 

A  wife  fon  rejoiceth  his  father  ; 

But  a  foolifh  Ion  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  x.  1. 

Where  every  word  hath  its  oppofite  :  for  the  terms 
father  and  mother  are,  as  the  logicians  fay,  relatively  op- 
pofite. 

The  memory  of  the  juft  is  a  bieffing ; 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  (hall  rot.  Prov.  x.  7. 

Here  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms:  for  memory 
and  name  are  fynenymons. 

There  is  that  fcattereth,  and  ftill  increafeth  ; 
And  that  is  wnealonably  iparing,  yet  groweth  poor. 

Prov.  xi.  24. 

Here  there  is  a  kind  of  double  antithelis  ;  one  between 
the  two  lines  themlclves  ;  and  likewife  a  iubordinate  op- 
polition  between  the  two  parts  of  each. 

Thefe  in  chariots,  and  thofe  in  horfes  ; 

But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be  ftrong. 

They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen  ; 

But  we  are  rilen,  and  maintain  ourfelves  firm. 

Pf.  xx.  7,  8. 
For  his  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment,  his  favour  for  life; 
Sorrow  may  lodge  lor  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning 

gladntfs.  Pf.  xxx.  5. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  fhall  be  no  more  ; 
Thou  (halt  look  at  his  place,  and  he  (hall  not  be  found  ; 
But  the  meek  fliall  inherit  the  land  ; 
And  delight  themfelves  in  abundant  profperity. 

Pf.  xxxvii.  10,  II. 
In 


(it)  All  the  words  bound  together  by  hyphens  anfwer  to  finale  words  in  Hebrew. 
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In  the  laft  example  the  oppofition  lies  between  the  two 
'  parts  of  a  danza  of  four  lines,  the  latter  didieh  being 
oppofed  to  the  former.     So  likewife  the  following  : 

For  the  mountains  mall  be  removed  ; 
And  the  hills  (hall  be  overthrown: 
But  my  kindnefs  from  thee  (hall  not  be  removed ; 
And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  (hall  not  be  overthrown. 

Ifaiah  liv.  10. 

Ifaiah  by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallelifm,  without 
departing  from  his  ufual  dignity,  adds  greatly  to  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  compofkion  in  the  following  indances: 

In  a  little  anger  have  I  forfaken  thee  ; 
But  with  great  mercies  will  I  receive  thee  again  : 
In  a  (hort  wrath  I  hid  my  face  for  a  moment  from  thee ; 
But  with  everlading  kindnefs  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee. 

Ifaiah  liv.  7,  8. 
Behold  my  fervants  (hall  eat,  but  ye  (hall  be  fami(hed  ; 
Behold  my  fervants  (hall  drink,  but  ye  (hall  be  thirfty  ; 
Behold  my  fervants  (hall  rejoice,  but  ye   (hall  be  con- 

founded  ; 
Behold  my   fervants  (hall  fing  aloud,   for  gladnefs  of 

heart, 
But  ye  (hall  cry  aloud  for  grief  of  heart  ; 
And  in  the  anguim  of  a  broken  fpirit  (hall  ye  howl. 

Ifaiah  lxv,  13,  14. 

Frequently  one  line  or  member  contains  two  fenti- 
ments : 

The  nations  raged ;  the  kingdoms  were  moved ; 
He  uttered  a  voice  ;  the  earth  was  diflolved  : 
Be  dill,  and  know  that  I  am  God  : 
I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations,  I  will  be  exalted  in  the 
earth.  PI.  xlvi.  6.  10. 

When  thou  paffed  through  waters  I  am  with  thee  ; 
And  through  rivers,  they  (hall  not  overwhelm  thee  : 
When  thou  walked  in  the  fire  thou  (halt  not  be  fcorched; 
And  the  flame  (hall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Ifaiah  xliii.  2. 

The  third  fort  of  parallels  is  the  fynthetic  or  con- 
ftructive  :  where  the  parallelifm  confiits  only  in  the  fi- 
milar  form  of  condruction  ;  in  which  word  does  not 
anfwer  to  word,  and  fentence  to  fentence,  as  equivalent 
or  oppolite  ;  but  there  is  a  correfpondence  and  equality 
between  different  propofitions,  in  refpect  of  the  lhape 
and  turn  of  the  whole  fentence,  and  of  the  condructive 
parts  ;  fuch  as  noun  anfwering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb, 
member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative 
to  interrogative. 

Lo!  he  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up  : 
And  he  fendeth  them  forth,  and  they  overturn  the  earth. 
With  him  is  drength,  and  perfeft  exidence  ; 
The  deceived,  and  the  deceiver,  are  his. 

Job  xii.  13 — 16. 
Is  fuch  then  the  fad  which  I  choofe  ? 
That  a  man  (hould  afflict  his  foul  for  a  day  ? 
Is  it,  that  he  (hould  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrufli, 
And  fpread  fackdoth  and  afhes  for  his  couch  ? 
Shall  this  be  called  a  fait, 
And  a  day  acceptable  to  Jehovah  ? 
Is  not  this  the  fad  that  I  choofe  ? 
To  diffolve  the  bands  of  wickednefs ; 
To  loofen  the  oppreflive  burthens  ; 
To  deliver  thofe  that  are  cruihed  by  violence  ; 

Vol.  XVII.  Parti. 
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And  that  ye  (liould  break  afunder  every  yoke  ? 
Is  it  not  to  diftribute  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  ; 
And  to  bring  the  wandering  poor  into  thy  houfe  ? 
When  thou  feed  the  naked,  that  thou  clothe  him ; 
And  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from  thine  own  flefh  ? 
Then  (hall  thy  light  break  forth  like  the  morning  ; 
And  thy  wounds  (hall  fpeedily  be  healed  over  : 
And  thy  righteoufnefs  (hall  go  before  thee  ; 
And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  (hall  bring  up  thy  rear." 

Ifaiah  lviii.  5 — 8. 

We  (hall  produce  another  example  of  this  fpeeies  of 
parallelifm  from  Pf.  xix.  8 — 11.  from  Dr  Lowth  : 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfeft,  redoring  the  foul ; 

The  tedimony  of  Jehovah  is  fure,  making  wife  the 
fimplc  : 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 

The   commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening 
the  eyes  : 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever  ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  juft  alto- 
gether. 

More  defirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold  ; 

And  fweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey- 
combs. 

Synonymous  parallels  have  the  appearance  of  art  and 
concinnity,  and  a  Itudied  elegance;  they  prevail  chiefly 
in  (horter  poems  ;  in  many  of  the  Pfalms  ;  in  Balaam's 
prophecies  ;  frequently  in  thofe  of  Ifaiah,  which  are 
mod  of  them  dillinct  poems  of  no  great  length.  The 
antithetic  parallelifm  gives  an  acutenefs  and  force  to 
adages  and  moral  fentences  ;  and  therefore  abounds  in 
Solomon's  Proverbs,  and  elfewhere  is  not  often  to  be 
met  with.  The  poem  of  Job,  being  on  a  large  plan, 
and  in  a  high  tragic  dyle,  though  very  exact  in  the  di- 
viiion  of  the  lines  and  in  the  parallclilm,  and  affording 
many  fine  examples  ot  the  fynonymous  kind,  yet  con- 
fids  chiefly  of  the  condruCtive.  A  happy  mixture  of 
the  feveral  fort6  gives  an  agreeable  variety  :  and  they 
ferve  mutually  to  recommend  and  fet  off  one  another. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  derived  every 
thing  we  have  faid  relating  to  Hebrew  poeti  y  from  the 
elegant  Lectures  of  Dr  Lowth,  which  are  beautifully 
tranflated  by  Mr  Gregory,  a  diltinguifhed  author  as 
well  as  tranflator. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  has  always  been  accounted  ca-  The  bco» 
nonical.  The  Hebrew  title  of  it  is  Mi/h/i*,  which  fig-of  Pr°- 
nifies  "  fimilitudes."  It  has  always  been  afcribed  to  So»J,c|?*L 
lomon,  whofe  name  it  bears,  though  fome  have  doubted 
whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  ever)'  one  of  the 
maxims  which  it  contains.  Thofe  in  chap.  xxx.  are  in- 
deed called  the  words  of  Agvr  the  fon  of  'JjLth,  and 
the  title  of  the  3id  or  lad  chapter  is  the  words  of 
King  Lemuel.  It  feems  certain  that  the  collection  call- 
ed the  Proverbs  of  So/omsn  was  digelled  in  the  order  in 
which  we  now  have  it  by  different  hands  ;  but  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  niot  the 
work  of  Solomon.  Several  perfons  might  have  made 
collections  of  them  :  Hezekiah,  among  others,  as  men- 
tioned chapter  xxv.  Agur  and  Ezra  might  have  done 
the  fame.  From  thefe  leveral  collections  the  work  was 
compiled  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  may  be  confidered  under  five 

divilions.     I.  The  firft,  which  is  a  kind  of  preface,  ex. 
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tends  to  the  ic.'.'.  chapter.  This  contains  general  cau- 
tions and  exhortations  for  a  teacher  to  his  pupil,  ex- 
preffed  in  elegant  language,  duly  connected  in  its  parts, 
illufti  ated  with  beautiful  defcription,  and  well  contrived 
to  engage  and  intereil  the  attention. 

2.  The  fecond  pan  exlends  from  the  beginning  of 
chap.  x.  10  thap.  xxii.  17.  and  conGfts  of  what  may 
ilr.'ctlv  and  properly  be  called  proverbs,  viz.  unconncct- 
td  fentences,  exprefled  with  much  neatnefs  and  fimpli- 
city.  They  are  truly,  to  ufe  the  language  of  their  fage 
author,   "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  fiber." 

3.  In  the  third  part,  which  is  included  between  chap- 
ter xxii.  16.  and  chapter  xxv.  the  tutor  drops  the  fen- 
tentious  ftyle,  addreffes  his  pupil  as  prcfent,  and  delivers 
his  advices  in  a  connected  manner. 

4.  The  proverbs  which  are  included  between  chapte 
sxv.  and  chapter  xxx.  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  frlect- 
ed  by  the  nun  tf  Heziiiah  from  fome  larger  collection 
of  Solomon,  that  is,  by  the  prophets  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  reltore  the  fervice  and  writings  of  the  church. 
Some  of  the  proverbs  which  Solomon  had  introduced 
into  the  former  part  of  the  book  are  here  repeated. 

J.  The  prudent  admonitions  which  Agnr  delivered  to 
Ins  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ueal  are  contained  in  the  30th 
chapter,  and  in  the  3  id  are  recorded  the  precepts  which 
the  mother  of  Lemuel  delivered  to  her  fon. 

Several  references  are  evidently  made  to  the  book  of 
Proverbs  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Teltament  *. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  afford  fpecimens  of  the 
didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  They  abound  with 
antithetic  parallels  ;  for  this  torm  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  kind  of  writing,  to  adages,  aphorilms,  and  de- 
tached fentences.  Indeed,  the  elegance,  acutenefs,  and 
force  of  a  great  number  of  Solomon's  wife  fayings  arife 
in  a  great  meafure  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  oppo- 
iition  of  diction  and  fentiment.  Take  the  following 
ejcamoles  : 

The  blows  of  a  friend  are  faithful  ; 

But  the  kilTes  of  an  enemy  are  treacherous. 

The  cloyed  will  trample  noon  an  honeycomb  ; 

But  to  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  fweet. 

There    is  who  maketh   himfelf  rich,  and   wanteth  all 

things  ; 
Who  imketh  himfelf  poor,  yet  hath  much  wealth. 
The  rich  man  is  wife  in  his  own  eyes. 
But  the  poor  man  that  hath  difcernment  to  trace  him 

out  will  defpife  him*. 

The  Hebrew  title  of  the  book  which  we  call  Eccle- 
fiaftes,  is  Keleth,  that  is,  the  Gatherer  or  Co//c3or  ; 
and  it  is  fo  called,  either  beeaufe  the  work  itfelf  is  a 
colle8i',n  of  maxims,  or  beeaufe  it  was  delivered  to  an 
affembly  gathered  together  to  hear  them.  The  Greek 
term  Ecclefiajles  is  of  the  fame  import,  fignifying  one 
who  gathers  together  a  congregation,  or  who  d'ifcourfes 
or  preaches  to  an  affembly  convened.  That  Solomon 
was  the  author  of  this  book  is  beyond  all  doubt  ;  the 
beautiful  defcription  of  the  phenomena  in  the  natural 
world,  and  their  caufes  ;  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  fome  think  *,  and  the  economy  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  (hews  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  philofopher. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  it  was  written  may  be  eafily 
found  out.  The  affecting  account  of  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  which  it  contains,  is  a  itrong  indication  that  the 
iiuthor  knew  by  experience  what  they  were  ;  and  his 
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complete  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  enjoy.  Scripture. 
ments  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  penitent.  V  "*'. 
Some  pafTages  in  it  feem,  indeed,  to  exprefs  an  Epicu- 
rean notion  of  Providence.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  author,  in  an  academic  way,  difputes  on  both 
fides  of  the  quePrion  ;  and  at  lad  concludes  properly, 
that  to  "  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man  ;  for  God  (fays he)  will  bring  every 
work  to  judgment,  and  every  fecret  thin,;-,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil." 

The  gentral  tenor  and  ftyle  of  Ecclcfiaftes  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  though  there  are 
many  detached  fentiments  and  proverbs  intc.lperfed. 
For  the  whole  work  is  uniform,  and  confined  to  one  {,?'''  ' 
fubject,  namely,  the  vanity  of  the  world  exemplified  by  </ , 
the  experience  of  Solomon,  who  is  introduced  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  perfon  inveftigating  a  very  difficult  queftion, 
examining  the  arguments  on  either  fide,  and  at  length 
difen  faginj  himfelf  From  an  anxious  and  doubtful  <■'•  f- 
putation.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the 
parts  and  arrangement  of  this  production  ;  the  order  of 
the  fubject,  and  the  connection  of  the  arguments,  are 
involved  in  fo  much  obfeurity,  that  fcarcely  any  two 
commentators  have  agreed  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  the  accurate  divifion  of  it  into  parts  or  fec- 
tions.  The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  methodical  composi- 
tion and  arrangement  were  neither  known  by  the  He- 
brews nor  regarded  in  their  didactic  writings.  They 
uniformly  retained  the  old  fententious  manner,  nor  did 
they  iubmit  to  method,  even  where  the  occafion  appear- 
ed to  demand  it.  The  ftyle  of  this  work  is,  however, 
lingular  ;  the  language  is  generally  low  ;  it  is  frequently 
loofe,  unconnected,  approaching  to  the  incorrectnefs  ot 
c  iHverfation  ;  and  poffeffes  very  little  of  the  poetical 
character,  even  in  the  compofition  and  (fracture  of  the 
periods  :  which  peculiarity  may  poflibly  be  accounted 
for  from  the  natuie  of  the  fubject.  Contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Rabbies,  Ecclelialteb  has  been  clafled  among 
the  poetical  books  ;  though,  if  their  authority  and  opi- 
nions were  of  any  weight  or  importance,  they  might 
perhaps  on  this  occafion  deferve  fome  attention. 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lowth,  Song'  f 
is  an  epithal'im'ium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  in  which  the  Solomon. 
principal  characters  are  Solomon,  his  bride,  and  a  cho- 
rus of  virgins.  So  r.e  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  altogether  in  a  literal  fenfe  ;  but  the  generality 
of  Jews  and  Chriftians  have  efteemed  it  wholly  allego- 
rical, exprefiing  the  union  of  Jefus  Chrill  and  the 
church.  Dr  Lowth  has  fupported  the  common  opi- 
nion, by  mowing  that  the  facred  writers  often  apply 
metaphors  to  God  and  his  people  derived  from  the 
conjugal  ltate.  Our  Saviour  is  (lyled  a  bridegroom  by 
John  the  Baptiil  (John  iii.),  and  is  reprefented  in  the 
fame  character  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  Mi- 
chaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  argument  drawn 
from  analogy  as  inconclufive,  and  the  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Chriftians  as  of  no  greater  authority  than  the  opi« 
nion  of  the  moderns. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  great  divifions  under  which  the 
Jews  clafled  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftaraent  was 
that  of  the  Prophets,  which  formerly  comprehended  1 6 
books. 

The  Prophets  were  16  in  number  :  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hofea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micab,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Ze- 

chariah, 
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Scripture  chariah,  Malachi.     The  four  firft  are  called  the  greater 
•-    v         prophets ;  the  other  twelve    are  denominated  the  minor 

prophets. 
Wrk!'  f  The  writinfgs  of  the  Prophet*  are  to  Chriftians  the 
the  pro-  rr.oft  interefting  part  of  the  Old  Tellament;  for  they  af- 
ford one  of  the  moll  powerful  arguments  for  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  It  we  could  only 
prove,  therefore,  that  thefc  prophecies  were  uttered  a 
(ingle  century  Le'ore  the  events  took  place  to  which 
they  relate,  their  claim  to  infpiration  would  be  unquef- 
tionable.  But  we  can  prove  that  the  interval  between 
th^ir  enunciation  and  accomplifhment  extended  much 
farther,  even  to  jco  and  icoo  years,  and  in  fome  caks 
much  more. 

The  books  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned  by  Jo- 
fephus,  and  therefore  furely  exiftcd  in  his  time  ;  they  are 
alio  quoted  by  our  Saviour,  ur.dtr  the  genera!  denomina- 
tion of  the  Prophets  We  are  informed  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  that  about  60  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviou^  there  was  an  univerfol  expectation  in  the  eaft 
of  a  great  perfonage  who  was  to  arife  ;  and  the  fource 
of  this  expectation  is  traced  by  the  fane  writers  to  the 
facred  books  of  the  Jews.  They  exilted  alfo  in  the 
time  of  Amtiochus  Epiphanes,  A.  C.  166;  for  when 
that  tyrant  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  law,  the  book? 
of  the  Prophets  were  fubftituted  in  its  place,  and  were 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  daily  fervice  after  the  inter- 
dict againft  the  law  of  Mofes  was  taken  off.  We  for- 
merly remarked,  that  references  are  made  by  the  author 
of  Ecclefi ijlicus,  A.  C.  200,  to  the  writings  of  Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekicl,  and  that  he  mentions  the  1 2 
Prophets.  We  can  afcend  ftill  higher,  and  afiert  from 
the  language  of  the  Prophets,  that  all  their  writings 
mull  have  been  compofed  before  the  Babylonifh  capti- 
vity,  or  within  a  century  after  it  ;  for  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept Daniel  and  Ezra,  are  compofed  in  Hebrew,  and 
even  in  them  long  paflages  are  found  in  that  language  : 
but  it  is  a  well  known  fail,  that  all  the  books  written 
by  Jews  about  two  centuries  after  that  era  are  compo- 
fed in  the  Syriac,  or  Chaldaic,  or  Greek  language. 
"Let  any  man  (fays  Michaelis)  compare  what  was  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  afcer  the  Babylonifh  exile,  and,  I  appre- 
hend, he  will  ptrctive  no  lets  evident  marks  of  decay 
than  in  the  Latin  language."  Even  in  the  time  of  Ez- 
ra, the  common  people,  from  their  long  rcfidence  in 
Babylonia,  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was  ne- 
celfary  for  the  learned  to  interpret  the  law  of  Mofes  to 
them.  We  can  therefore  afecrtain  with  very  confider- 
able  precifion  the  date  of  the  prophetic  writings  ; 
which  indeed  is  the  only  important  point  to  be  deter- 
mined :  For  whether  we  can  difcover  the  authors  or 
r.ot,  if  we  can  only  eftablifli  their  ancient  date,  we  fhall 
be  fully  entitled  to  draw  this  conclufion,  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Prophets  are  infpired. 

Much  has  been  written  to  explain  the  nature  of  in- 
fpiration, and  to  (how  by  what  methods  God  imparted 
to  the  prophets  that  divine  knowledge  which  they 
were  commanded  to  publifh  to  their  countrymen.  At- 
tempts haw  been  made  to  difclofe  the  nature  of  dreams 
and  villous,  and  to  defcribe  the  ecftacy  or  rapture  to 
which  the  prophets  were  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  while 
they  intend  their  predictions.  Not  to  mention  the 
degrading  and  indecent  companion  which  this  lafl  cir- 
cumftance  fuggefts,  we  Hull  only  inform  thole  who  ex- 
pect here  an  explanation  of  the  prophetic  dreams  and 
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viftons,  that  tveJhaU  not  attempt  to  be  wife  above  luhat  it  S.r.pu'c. 
written.  The  manner  in  which  the  allwife  and  unfeen  """"* 
God  may  think  proper  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
his  creatures,  we  might  expect  a  priori  to  bemyllerioui 
and  inexplicable.  Indeed  fitch  an  iuquiry,  though  it 
were  fuccefsful,  would  only  gratify  curiofity,  without 
being  in  the  leall  degree  conducive  to  ufeful  know- 
ledge. 

The  bufinefs  of  philofophy  ii  not  to  inquire  how  al- 
mighty power  produced  the  frame  of  nature,  and  be- 
llowed upon  it  that  beauty  and  grandeur  which  is  eve- 
n  where  confpicuous,  but  to  difcover  thofe  marks  of  in- 
telligence and  defign,  and  the  various  purpofes  to  when 
the  works  of  nature  are  fubfervient.  Philofophy  baa 
of  late  been  directed  to  theology  and  the  Rudy  of  the 
Sciipturcs  with  the  happieft  effects;  but  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  within  the  vail  which  the  Lord  of  Na- 
ture has  thrown  over  his  councils.  Its  province, 
which  is  fufficiently  extenfive,  is  to  examine  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophecies,  and  to  difcover  their  appli- 
cation. .3 

The  character  of  the  prophetic  ftyle  varies  accord- C'tiiafier 
ing  to  the  genius,  the  education,  and  mode  of  li-": 
ving  of  the  relpedive  authors  ;  but  there  are  fome  pe-  "/' 
culiarities  which  run  through  the  whole  prophetic 
books.  A  plain  unadorned  ftyle  would  not  have  fuit- 
ed  thofe  men  who  were  to  wrap  the  mvfteries  of  futu- 
rity in  a  veil,  which  was  not  to  be  penetrated  till  the 
events  themfelves  fhould  be  accomplifhed.  For  it  whs 
never  the  intention  of  prophecy  to  unfold  futurity  to 
our  view,  as  many  of  tire  rafh  interpreters  of  propheev 
fondly  imagine  ;  for  this  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
free  agency  of  man.  It  was  therefore  agreeable  to  the 
wifdom  of  God  that  prophecies  mould  be  couched  in  a 
language  which  would  render  them  unintelligible  till 
the  period  of  their  completion  ;  yet  fuch  a  language 
as  is  diftinct,  regula;,  and  would  be  eafily  explained 
when  the  events  themfelves  mould  have  taken  place. 
This  is  precifely  the  character  of  the  prophetic  lan- 
guage. It  is  partly  derived  from  the  hieroglyphical 
fymbols  of  Egypt,  to  which  the  Ifraeliles  during  their 
fervitude  were  familiarized,  and  parti v  from  that  ana- 
logy which  fubfifts  between  natural  objects  and  thofe 
which  are  moral  and  politic  i!. 

The  prophets  borrowed  their  imagery  from  the  mod  b  rr 
fplendid  and  fublime  natural  objects,   from  the  ho  11  of  from  ana* 
heaven,  from   leas    and    mountains,    from    ftorms  and'°gT> 
earthquakes,  and  from  the  moft  linking  revolutions  in 
nature.      The  celejiia1  bodies  they  ufed  as  fvmbols  toex- 
prtli   thrones  and  dignities,    and   thofe   who   enjoyed 
thun.     Earth  was  the  fymbol  for   men  of  low  eliatc. 
Ho.ies  rtprefents   the    referable.     Afcen&ng  to  heaven, 
and  defending  to  earth,   are  phrafes  which  exprels  r. 
to  power,   or   falling   from    it.      Gnat  tartbqaattiy  the 
Jacking  of  heaven  or, J  earth,  denote  the  commotions  and 
overthrow  of  kingdoms.     The_/iHi  represents  the  whole 
race  of  kings  mining  with  re^al  power  and  glory.   The 
is  the  fymbol  of  the  common  people.      T  hcjSart 
are  fubordinate  princes  and  great  men.      Light  J.: ^  I 
glory,  truth,  or  knowledge.     Darinejs  expvclfts  obicj- 
rity  of  condition,  erro.,  .11. d  ignorance.    The  darkening 
of  the  fun,  the  lut  u.ood,  and  they 

ihejtars,  ugnify  tie  deftructu  '.ation  of 

a  kingdom.  New  moont,  t!  -■  returning  <>i  a  nation fn 
a  difperfed  (late.      ;..  -.  of  the  earth,  U  the  fym- 

Q.  :  '  bol 
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Scripture,  bol  for  deftruftion  by  war. 

L"""V""~ '  any  thing  burning  for  ever,  denotes  the  continuance  of 
a  people  under  flavery.  Riding  in  the  clouds,  fignifies 
reigning  over  many  fubje&s.  Tempefluous  •winds,  or  motion 
of  the  clouds,  denote  wars.  Thunder  denotes  the  noife 
of  multitudes.  Fountains  of  waters  exprefs  cities. 
Mountains  and  ijlands,  cities  with  the  territories  belong- 
ing to  them.  Houfes  and  (hips  ftand  for  , families,  af- 
femblies,  and  towns.  A  forejl  is  put  for  a  kingdom. 
A  ivildcrnefs  for  a  nation  much  diminifhed  in  its  num- 
beis. 

Animals,  as  a  Hon,  bear,  leopard,  goat,  are  put  for 
kingdoms  or  political  communities  correfponding  to 
their  refpettive  characters.  When  a  man  or  bealt  is 
put  for  a  kingdom,  the  head  reprcfents  thofe  who  go- 
vern ;  the  liiii  thofe  who  arc  governed  ;  the  horns  de- 
note the  number  of  military  powers  or  ftates  that  rife 
from  the  head.  Seeing  fignifies  underftanding  ;  eyes  men 
of  underftanding  ;  the  mouth  denotes  a  lawgiver  ;  the 
arm  of  a  man  is  put   for  power,   or   for  the  people  by 
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The  a/cent  of  /moke  from     rangement  utterly  repugnant  to  the   nature   of  pro-  Scripture. 
phecy.  — ~ v— "^ 

The  other  arguments,  however,  ought  to  be  parti- 
cularly adverted  to  upon  this  fubjeft  :  the  poetic  dia- 
lect, for  inftance,  the  diclion  fo  totally  different  from 
the  language  of  common  life,  and  other  fimilar  circuin- 
ftances,  which  an  attentive  reader  will  ealily  dilcover, 
but  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  few  examples  ;  for 
circumltances  which,  taken  feparately,  appear  but  of 
fmall  account,  are  in  a  united  view  frequently  of  the 
greateft  importance.  To  theie  we  may  add  the  artifi- 
cial conformation  of  the  fentences  ;  which  are  a  necef- 
fary  concomitant  of  metrical  compolition,  the  only  one 
indeed  which  is  now  apparent,  as  it  has  always  appear- 
ed to  us. 

The  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed  is  not  the  fame  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  the 
Hebrew  *.     According  to  the  latter,  they  Hand  as  in  *  Ctronslt^ 
our  tianflation  ;  but   in  the  Greek,  the  feries  is  altered W1  "'J  ' 


as  to  the  fix  fiift,  to  the  following  arrangement  :    Ho- 


freplicts. 


■whofe  ftrength  his  power  is  exerciftd  ;feet  reprefent  the  fea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah.  This  change, 
loweft  of  the  people.  however,  is  of  no  confequence,  fince  neither  in  the  ori- 
Such  is  the  precifion  and  regularity  of  the  prophetic  ginal,  nor  in  the  Septuagint,  are  they  placed  with  ex- 
language,  which  we  learn  to  interpret  by  comparing  aft  regard  to  the  time  in  which  their  facred  authors  re- 
prophecits   which   are   accomplifhed  with  the  fads  to  fpeftively  flourifhed. 

which  they  correfpond.      So   far  is  the  fludy  of  it  car-         The  order  in  which  they  fhould  ftand,  if  chronologi- 

ried   already,   that   a  dictionary  has  been  compofed  to  cally  arranged,   is  by  Blair  and  others  fuppofed  to  be 

explain  it  ;   and  it   is  probable,  that  in  a  fliort  time  it  as  follows:  Jonah,  Amos,  Hofea,  Micah,  Nahum,  Joel, 


may  be  fo  fully  underftood,  that  we  (hall  find  little  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  any  prophecy.  But  let  us  not 
from  this  expeft,  that  the  prophecies  will  enable  us  to 
penetrate  the  dark  clouds  of  futurity  :  No  !  The  diffi- 
culty of  applying  prophecies  to  their  correfponding 
events,  before  completion,  will  ftill  remain  uniurmount- 
able.  Thofe  men,  therefore,  however  pious  and  well- 
meaning  they  may  be,  who  attempt  to  explain  and  ap- 
ply prophecies  which  are  not  yet  accomplifhed,  and 
who  delude  the  credulous  multitude  by  their  own  ro- 
mantic conjectures,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  rafhnels  and 
prcfumption. 

The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Lowth,  are  written  in  a  poetic  ftyle. 
They  poffefs  indeed  all  the  characteriftics  of  Hebrew 
poetrv,  with  the  {ingle  exception,  that  none  of  them 
are  alphabetical  or  acroltic,  which  is  an  artificial  ar- 


Zephaniah,  Habbakuk,  Obadiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi.  And  this  order  will  be  found  to  be  generally 
confident  with  the  periods  to  which  the  Prophets  will 
be  refpectivcly  affigned  in  the  following  pa^es,  except 
in  the  inftance  of  Joel,  who  probably  flourifhed  ra- 
ther earlier  than  he  is  placed  by  thefe  chronologers. 
The  precife  period  of  this  prophet,  however,  cannot 
be  afcertained ;  and  fome  difputes  might  be  maintained 
concerning  the  priority  of  others  alfo,  when  they  were 
nearly  contemporaries,  as  Amos  and  Hofea  ;  and  when 
the  firft  prophecies  of  a  later  prophet  were  delivered  at 
the  fame  time  with,  or  previous  to,  thofe  of  a  prophet 
who  was  called  earlier  to  the  facred  office.  The  fol- 
lowing fcheme,  however,  in  which  alfo  the  greater  pro- 
phets will  be  introduced,  may  enable  the  reader  more 
accurately  to  comprehend  the  actual  and  relative  periods 
in  which  they  feverally  prophefied. 


The  Prophets  in  their  fuppofed  Order  of  Time,  arranged  according  to  Blair's  Tables  * 

with  but  little  Variation. 


Before  Chrift. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Ifrael. 

Jonah, 

Between  856 
and  7^4. 

Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz,  accord- 
ing  to   Lloyd  ;  but  Joafh 
and  Jeroboam  the  Second 
according  to  Blair. 

Amos, 

Between  810 
and  785. 

Uzziah,  ch.  i.   1. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  1. 

Hofea, 

Between  8  10 
and  72  5. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  the 

third  year  of  Htzekiah. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i._  1. 
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Ifaiah, 


Joel, 


Micah, 


Before  Chrift. 

Between  810 

and  698. 


Between  810 
and  660,  or 
later. 


Between  758 
and  699. 


Nahum, 


Zephaniah, 


Jeremiah, 


Habakkuk, 


Daniel, 


Obadiah, 


Between  720 
and  698. 


Between  640 
and  609. 


Between  628 
and  586. 


Between  612 
and  598. 


Between  606 
and  534. 


Between  588 
and  583. 


Ezekiel, 


Between  595 
and  536. 


Haggai, 


About  520 
to  518. 


ry    ,     •  ,  From  C20  to 

Zechanah,  »       J, 

5 1 8,  or  longer. 


Malachi, 


Between  436 
and  307. 


C    »5    3 

Kings  of  Judah. 


Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  chap,  i.  I,  and 
perhaps  Manaffch. 


Uzziah,  or  poffibly  Manaf- 
fch. 


Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
kiah, chap.  i.  1. 


Probably  towards  the  clofe 
of  Hezekiah's  reign. 


In  the  reign  of  Jofiah,  chap. 
i.  1. 


In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Jofiah. 


Probably  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim. 


During  all  the  Captivity. 


Between  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
falem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  destruction  of  the 
Edomites  bv  him. 


During  part  of  the  Capti- 
vity. 


After  the  return  from  Ba- 
bylon. 
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Kings  of  lfrael. 


Pekah  and  Hofea. 


Scripture. 


L'iiiah.  Tfaiah  is  fuppofed  to  have  entered  upon  the  prophe- 

tic office  in  the  lalt  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  about 
758  years  before  Chrilt :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  lived 
to  the  15th  or  16th  years  of  Hezekiah.  This  makes 
the  leaft  poffible  term  of  the  duration  of  his  propheti- 
cal office  about  48  years.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  Ifaiah  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Manafleh, 
being  fawn  afunder  with  a  wooden  faw  by  the  command 
of  that  tyrant :  but  when  we  recolledt  how  much  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  were  condemned  by  our  Saviour, 
we  will  not  be  difpofed  to  give  them  much  credit. 
The  time  of  the  delivery  of  fome  of  his  prophecies  is 
either  exprefsty  marked,  or  fufficiently  clear  from  the 
hiiloiy  to  which  they  i  elate.  The  date  of  a  few  others 
may  with  fome  probability  be  deduced  from  internal 
marks  ;  from  expreffions,  defcriptions,  and  circumltanccs 
interwoven. 
wader  Ifaiah,  the  firft  of  the  prophets  both  in  order  and 
his  ftvle.  dignity,  abounds  in  fuch  tranfcendant  excellencies,  that 


he  may  be  properly  faid  to  afford  the  mod  perfect  mo- 
del of  the  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant 
and  fublime,  forcible  and  ornamented  ;  he  unites  energy 
with  copioufnefs,  and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  fen-  tntrlb't 
timents  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majefty  ;  in  IJ'jLI>, 
his  imagery  the  utmoft  propiiety,  elegance,  dignity,  and 
diverfity  ;  in  his  language  uncommon  beauty  and  ener- 
gy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obfeurity  of  his  fubje&s, 
a  furprifmg  degree  of  clearnefs  and  iimplicity.  To 
thefe  we  may  add,  there  is  fuch  fweetnefs  in  the  poeti- 
cal compofition  of  his  fentences,  whether  it  proceed 
from  art  or  genius,  that  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  pre- 
fent  is  poflefftd  of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and 
harmony,  we  (hall  chiefly  find  them  in  the  ..ritings  of 
Ifaiah  :  fo  that  the  faying  of  Ezekiel  may  molt  juitly 
be  applied  to  this  prophet : 

Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  meafures, 
Full  of  wifdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty  *. 

Ifaiah 


•  Eztk! 
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ScripMirt  Ifaiah  greatly  excels  too  in  all  the  graces  of  method, 
'"  •f~~"  order,  coniHCti-m,  and  arrangement :  though  in  afTert- 
ing  this  we  mull  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic 
impulfe,  which  bears  away  the  mind  with  irrefiftible 
violence,  and  frequently  in  rapid  tranfuions  from  near 
to  remote  objects,  from  human  to  divine  j  we  mull  alfo 
l>e  careful  in  remarking  the  limits  of  particular  predic- 
tions, fince,  as  they  are  now  extant,  they  are  often  im- 
properly connected,  without  any  marks  of  difciimina- 
tion  ;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  fome  occafions, 
creates  almoft  infuperahle  difficulties.  It  is,  in  fa<ft,  a 
body  or  collection  of  different  prophecies,  marly  alhed 
to  each  other  as  to  the  fubjeel,  which,  for  that  rcalon, 
having  a  fort  of  connection,  are  not  to  be  fiparated  but 
with  the  utmolt  difficulty.  The  general  fubjeft  is  the 
Telloration  of  the  church.  Its  deliverance  from  capti- 
vity ;  the  deftruftion  of  idolatry  j  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  power  and  truth  ;  the  confolation  of  the  If- 
raelites,  the  divine  invitation  which  is  extended  to  them, 
their  incredulity,  impiety,  and  rejection  j  the  calling  in 
of  the  Gentiles;  the  relloiation  of  the  chofen  people; 
the  glory  and  telicity  of  the  church  in  its  perfect  ftate  ; 
and  the  ultimate  deflruftion  of  the  wicked— are  all  fet 
forth  with  a  fufficient  reipect  to  order  and  method.  If 
we  read  thefe  paiTages  with  attention,  and  duly  regard 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  myllical  allegory,  at  the 
fame  time  remembuiig  that  all  thefe  points  have 
been  frequently  touched  upon  in  other  prophecies  pro- 
mulged  at  different  times,  we  (hall  neither  find  any  ir- 
regularity in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  nor  any 
want  of  order  and  connection  as  to  matter  or  tentiment 
in  the  different  parts.  Dr  Lowth  eftctms  the  whole 
book  of  Ifaiah  to  be  poetical,  a  few  paiTages  excepted, 
which,  if  brought  together,  would  not  at  molt  exceed 
j4  the  bulk  of  five  or  fix  chapters. 
TJnparallel-  The  14th  chapter  of  Ifaiah  is  one  of  the  moil  fil- 
ed fuhli-  blime  odes  in  the  Scripture,  and  contains  one  of  the 
a  tk  jk  nobleif.  perfonifications  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
tcr.  poetry. 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the 
Jews  from  their  fevere  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  t'/eir 
refloration  to  their  own  country,  introduces  them  as  re- 
citing a  kind  of  triumphal  long  upon  the  fall  of  the 
Babylonifh  monarch,  replete  with  imagery,  and  with 
the  moil  elegant  and  animated  perfonirications.  A 
fudden  exclamation,  expreffive  of  their  joy  and  admira- 
tion on  the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  affairs,  and 
the  deftruction  of  their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of 
the  poem.  The  earth  itfelf  triumphs  with  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
(under  which  images  the  parabolic  llyle  frequently  de- 
lineates the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult 
with  joy,  and  perfecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches 
the  humbled  power  of  a  ferocious  enemy  : 

The  whole  earth  is  at  rell,  is  quiet  ;  they  birrfl  forth 
into  a  joyful  fhout : 

Even  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  ced;trs  of  Le- 
banon .- 

Since  thou  att  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  againfl  us. 

Thii  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  perlonifica- 
J(*n  of  Hades,  or  the  infernal  legions  : 

les  from  beneath  is  moved  becaufe  of  thee,  to  meet 
thee  at  thy  coming  ; 
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He   roufcth   for  thee   the  mighty  dead,  all    the  great  Scri]  Jure. 

chiefs  of  the  earth  ;  '        v"~" 

lie  maketh  to   rife  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings 

of  the  nationi-'. 

Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  the  gholls  of  princes, 
and  the  departed  l'pirits  of  kin»;s  :  they  rife  immediate- 
ly from  their  feats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
Babylon  ;  they  infult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort,  them- 
fclves  with  the  view  of  ins  calamity  : 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we?  att  thou 

made  like  unto  us  ? 
Is  then   thy   pride   bought   down   to  the  grave  ;  the 

found  of  thy  iprightly  inltrumenta  ? 

Is  the  vet min  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earthworm 
thy  covering  ? 

Again,  the  Jewilh  people  are  the  fpeakers,  in  an  excla- 
mation after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation,  which 
indeed  the  whole  form  of  this  compofition  exactly  imi- 
tates. The  remarkable  fall  of  this  powerful  monarch  is 
thus  beautifully  illultrated  : 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  fen  of  the 
morning ! 

Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didil  fubdue  the 
nations ! 

Yet  thou  didil  fay  in  thy  heart,  I  will  afcend  the  hea- 
vens ; 

Above  the  flars  of  God  I  will  exalt  my  throne  ; 

And  I  will  fit  upon  the  mount  of  the  divine  prefence, 
on  the  fides  of*  the  north  : 

1  will  afcend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds  ;  I  will 

be  like  the  moll  Hiph. 
But  thou  (halt  be  brought  down  to  the   grave,  to  the 
fides  of  the  pit. 

He  himfclf  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  flage,  boaft- 
ing  in  the  mod  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power  ;  which 
furnifhes  the  poet  with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  the  unparalleled  miiery  of  his  downfal.  Some 
perfons  are  introduced,  who  find  the  dead  carcale  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  cafl  out  and  expofed  ;  they  at- 
tentively contemplate  it,  and  at  lail  fcarcely  know  it  to 
be  his  : 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that 
fiiook  the  kingdoms  ? 

That  made  the  world  like  a  defert,  that  deilroyed  the 
cities  i 

That  never  difmifTed  his  captives  to  their  own  home  ? 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them, 

Lie  down  in  glory,  each  in  his  own  fcpulchre  : 

But  thou  art  call  out  of  the  grave,  as  the  tree  abomi- 
nated ; 

Clothed  with  the  flain,  with  the  pierced  by  the  fword, 

With  them  that  go  down  to  the  ftones  at  the  pit  ;  as  a 
trodden  carcafe. 

Thou  (halt  not  be  joined  unto  them  in  burial ; 

Becaufe  thou  haft  deltroyed  thy  country,  thou  haft  flain 
thy  people  : 

The  iced  of  evil  doers  Avail  never  be  renowned. 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites 
of  fepulture-,  on  account  o;  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of 
his  conduct  ;  they  execrate  his  name,  his  offspring,  and 
their  pofterity.  A  folemn  addrel's,  as  of  the  ijcity  him- 

2  felf, 


rip-urt. 
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felf,  clofes  the  fcene,  and  he  denounces  againft  the  k;ng 
of  Babylon,  his  pofterity,  and  even  againft  the  city 
which  was  the  feat  of  their  cruelty,  perpetual  defini- 
tion, and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counfels 
by  the  folemnity  of  aft  oath. 

I  It. v  forcible  i6  this  imagery,  how  eliverfified,  how 
fubbme  !  ho*"  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  fen- 
timents  !  —  The  Jewifh  nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
the  ghofts  of  departed  kings,  the  Babyloniih  monarch, 
the  travellers  who  find  his  corpfe,  and  kit  of  all  Jeho- 
vah himfelf,  are  the  characters  which  fupport  this  beau- 
tiful lvric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  feries  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  toge- 
ther in  an  incomparable  whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
principal  and  diftinguifhed  excellence  of  the  fublimer 
ode,  and  is  difplaved  in  its  utmoft  perfection  in  this 
poem  of  Ifai&'u,  which  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
moil  ancient,  and  certainly  the  motl  finifhed,  fpecimen 
of  that  fpecies  of  composition  which  has  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us.  The  perfon  ideations  here  are  frequent, 
yet  not  confufed  ;  bold,  yet  not  improbable  :  a  free,  ele- 
vated, and  truly  divine  fpirit,  pervades  the  whole  ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to  defeat  its 
claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  fubliinity. 
"  If  (  fays  Dr  Lowth)  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  tree  de- 
claration of  my  own  fentimer.ts  on  this  occalinn,  I  do 
not  know  a  fmgle  inftance  in  the  whole  comp-fs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every  excellence 
of  compofition,  can  be  faid  to  equal,  or  even  approach 
it." 

Jeremiah  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  iu  the 
1 3th  year  of  the  rci  ni  of  Jofiah  the  fon  of  Amon, 
A.  M.  3376,  A.  C.  62S,  and  continued  to  prophecy 
upwards  of  40  years,  during  the  reigns  of  the  degene- 
rate princes  of  Judah,  to  whom  he  -oldly  threatened 
thofe  marks  of  the  divine  vengeance  which  their  rebelli- 
ous conduct  drew  on  themfelves  and  their  country.  Af- 
ter the  deftru£tion  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  he 
was  fulTered  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  remain  in  the  defo- 
late  land  of  Judea  to  lament  the  calamities  of  his  infatu- 
ated countrymen.  He  was  afterwards,  as  he  himfelf 
informs  us,  cariied  with  his  difciple  Baruch  into  Egypt, 
hy  J-.hanan  the  fon  of  K?.reah. 

It  appears  from  feveral  paffages  that  Jeremiah  com- 
mitted his  prophecies  to  writing.  In  the  36th  chap- 
ter we  are  informed,  that  the  prophet  was  commanded 
to -write  upon  a  roll  all  the  prophecies  which  he  had  ut- 
tered ;  and  when  the  roll  was  deftroyed  by  Jehoiakim 
the  king,  Jeremiah  diftated  the  fame  prophecies  to  Ba- 
ruch, who  wrote  them  together  with  many  additional 
circumftanccs.  The' works  of  Jeremiah  extend  to  the 
laft  verfe  of  the  cift  chapter  ;  in  which  we  have  thefe 
words,  "  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah."  The 
52d  chapter  was  therefore  added  by  fome  other  writer. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  important  fupplement,  as  it  illuf- 
trates  the  accomplishment  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  re- 
flecting the  fate  of  Zedekiah. 

The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the 
chronological   order    in    which    they    were    delivered. 
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What  has  occafioned  this  tranfpofition  cannot  now  be  Scrip-urc. 
determined.  It  is  generally  maintained,  that  if  we  con-  — v~~ "* 
fult  their  dates,  they  ought  to  be  thus  placed  : 

In  the  reign  of  Jofiah  the  firft  1 2  chapters. 

In  the  reign  of  Jthoiakim,  chapters  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  v. 
1 1,  14.  ;  xxii.  xxiii,  xxv.  xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlvf-x.:-..  1 

In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  chap.  xxi.  1  —  1®.  xxiv, 
xxvi:.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  xxxix.  xlix.  34  —  39.  1.  and  li. 

Under  the  government  of  Gedaliah,  chapters  xl.  xliv. 
The  prophecies  which  related  to  the  Gentiles  were  con- 
tained in  the  46th  and  five  following  chapters,  being 
placed  at  the  end,  as  in  fome  meafure  unconnected  with 
the  reft.  But  in  fome  co;.  its  of  the  Septuagint  thefe 
fix  chapters  follow  immediately  after  the  15th  verfe  of 
the  25th  chapter. 

Jeremiah,  though  deficient  neither  in  e'.egance  nor 
fublrnity,  mull  give  place  in  both  to  Ilaiah.  Jerome 
(eexae  to  object  ajainlt  him  a  fort  of  ruflicity  of  . 
guage,  no  veltige  of  which  Dr  Lowth  was  able  to  dif- 
cover.  His  fentimer.ts,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  the 
mod  elevated,  nor  are  his  periods  always  neat  and  com- 
pact :  but  thefe  are  faults  common  to  thofe  writers- 
whofe  principal  aim  is  to  excite  the  gentler  affections, 
and  to  call  forth  the  tear  of  fympathy  or  forrow.  This 
obfervation  is  very  ftrongly  exemplified  in  the  Lamen- 
tations, where  thefe  are  the  prevailing  paflions ;  it  is, 
however,  frequently  inflanccd  in  the  prophecies  of  this 
author,  and  moll  of  all  in  the  beginning  of  the  book(i.), 
which  is  chiefly  poetical.  The  middle  of  it  is  almolt 
entirely  historical.  The  latter  part,  again,  confuting  of 
the  fix  laft  chapters,  is  altogether  poetical  (m)  ;  it  con- 
tains feveral  different  predictions,  which  are  diftinctly 
marked  ;  and  in  thefe  the  prophet  approaches  very  near 
the  fublimity  of  Ilaiah.  On  the  whole,  however,  not 
above  half  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  poetical.  <• 

The  book  of  Lamentations,  as  we   are  informed  inT.'ie  b'«>fc 
the  title,  was  compofed  by  Jeremiah.    We  (hall  prefent  ofI-anuii* 
to  our  reader  an  account  of  this  elegiac  poem  from  the1" 
ele /ant  pen  of  Dr  Lowth. 

The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (fer  the  title  is  pro- 
perly and  fignificantly  plural)  conliil  of  a  number  of 
plaintive  effufions,  compofed  upon  the  plan  of  the  fu- 
neral dirges,  all  upon  the  fame  lubject,  and  uttered  with- 
out connection  as  they  rofe  in  the  mind,  in  a  lonf  courfe 
of  feparate  ftanzas.  Thefe  have  afterwards  been  put 
together,  and  formed  into  a  collection  or  correfpondent 
whole.  It  any  reader,  however,  mould  expect  to  find- 
in  them  an  artificial  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
general  fubjeci",  a  regular  difpofition  of  the  parts,  a  per- 
fect connection  and  ordeily  fucceffion  in  the  matter, 
and  with  all  this  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  elegance 
and  e»rre£tnefs,  he  will  really  expect  what  was  foreign 
to  the  prophet's  defign.  In  the  character  of  a  mourn- 
er, he  celebrates  in  plaintive  (trains  the  oblequies  of  his 
ruined  country  :  whatever  prefented  itfelf  to  his  mind 
in  the  midft  of  defolation  and  mifery,  whatever  (truck 
him  as  particularly  wretched  and  calamitous,  whatever 
the  inftant  fentiment  of  forrow  dictated,  he  pours  forth- 

iu 


(l)  See  the  whole  of  chap.  ix.  chap.  xiv.  17,  &c.  xx.  14 — 18. 

( v )  Chap.  xlvi. — li.  to  ver.  59.     Chap.  lii.  properly  belongs  to  the  Lamentations,  to  which  it  fcrves  33  an 
exordium. 
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9<xip'iire.  Jn  a  kind  of  fpontaneous  effufion.     He  frequent';-  pau- 
*""■— Y~~-  fes,  and,   as  it  were,   ruminates  upon   the  fame  object ; 
frequently  varies  and  illultrates  the  fame  thought  with 
different  imagery,  and  a  different  choice  of  language; 
fo  that  the  whole  b-.ars  rather  the  appearance  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  correfponding  fentiments,  than  an  accu- 
rate and  connected  feries  of  different  ideas,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  treatife.      '1  here  is,  however,  no 
wild  ^coherency  in  the  poem ;  the  tranflationi  are  taly 
-j        and  elegant. 
How  di-  The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts  ;  in  the  firft,  fe- 

vidtd.  cond,   and  fourth  chapters,   the  prophet   addreffes   the 

people  in  his  own  perfon,  or  introduces  Jerulalem  as 
fpeaking.  In  the  third  chapter  a  chorus  of  the  Jews 
is  reprcfented.  In  the  fifth  the  whole  captive  Jews 
pour  forth  their  united  complaints  to  Almighty  God. 
Each  of  thefe  five  parts  is  diltributed  into  22  ltanzas, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
In  the  three  firlt  chapters  thefe  flanzas  conliit  of  three 
lines.  In  the  four  iirll  chapters  the  initial  letter  of 
each  period  follows  the  order  of  the  alphabet  ;  and 
in  the  third  chapter  each  vetfe  of  the  fame  ltanza 
begins  with  the  fame  letter.  In  the  fourth  chapter  all 
the  (lanzas  are  evidently  dillichs,  as  alfo  in  the  fifth, 
which  is  not  acroitic.  The  intention  of  the  acroilic 
was  to  affitl  the  memory  to  retain  fentences  not  much 
connected.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  verfes 
of  the  firft  four  chapters  are  longer  by  almoit  one  half 
than  Hebrew  verfes  generally  are:  The  length  of  them 
feems  to  be  on  an  average  about  1 2  fyllables.  The 
prophet  appears  to  have  chofen  this  meafure  as  being 
folemn  and  melancholy. 

"  That  the  fubject  of  the  Lamentations  is  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  holy  city  and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the 
ftate,  the  extermination  of  the  people  ;  and  that  thefe 
events  are  defcribed  as  actually  accomplifhed,  and  not 
in  the  flyle  of  prediction  merely,  mult  be  evident  to 
every  reader  ;  though  fome  authors  of  confiderable  re- 
putation *  have  imagined  this  poem  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  on  the  death  of  king  Jonah.  The  prophet,  in- 
deed, has  fo  copioufly,  fo  tenderly,  and  poetically,  be- 
wailed the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  that  he  feems 
completely  to  have  fulfilled  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
mourner.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  extant  any  poem 
which  difplays  fuch  a  happy  and  fplendid  felection  of 
imagery  in  fo  concentrated  a  ftate.  What  can  be  more 
elegant  and  poetical,  than  the  defcription  of  that  once 
flourifhing  city,  lately  chief  among  the  nations,  fitting 
in  the  character  of  a  female  folitary,  afflicted,  in  a  ftate 
of  widowhood,  deferted  by  her  friends,  betrayed  by  her 
deareit  connections,  imploring  relief,  and  feeking  confo- 
lation  in  vain  ?  What  a  beautiful  perfonification  is  that 
of  "  the  ways  of  Sion  mourning  becaufe  none  are  come 
to  her  folemn  fealts  1"  How  tender  and  pathetic  are 
the  following  complaints  ? 

Chap:  !.      Is  this  nothing  to  all  you  who  pafs  along  the  way  ?  be- 
t^16-  hi. Id  and  fee, 

If  there  be  any  forrow,  like  unto  my  forrow,  which  is 

inflicted  on  me  ; 
Which  Jehovah  inflicted  on  me  in  the  day  of  the  vio- 
lence of  his  wrath. 
For  thefe  things  I  weep,  my  eyes  dream  with  water  ; 
Becaufe  the  comforter  is  far  away,  that  fhould  tranqui- 

lize  my  f  ul  : 
My  children  are  defolate,  becaufe  the  enemy  was  ftrong. 
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But  to  detail  its  beauties  would  be  to  tranferibe  the 
entire  poem." 

Ezekiel  was  carried  to  Babylon  as  a  captive,  and  re- 
ceived the  firft  revelations  from  heaven,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Jehoiakim's  captivity,  A.  C.  59J.  The  book  of 
Ezekiel  is  fometimea  diltributed  under  different  heads. 
In  the  three  firft  chapters  the  commilfion  of  the  prophet 
is  defcribed.  From  the  fourth  to  the  thirty-fecond 
chapter  inclufive,  the  calamities,  that  befel  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  are  predicted,  viz.  the  Ammonites,  the  Moab- 
ites,  a, id  Philiftines.  The  ruin  ©f  Tyre  and  of  Sidon, 
and  the  tall  of  Egypt,  are  particularly  foretold  ;  prophe- 
cies which  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  molt  literal  and  af- 
tonifhing  manner,  as  we  have  been  often  affured  by 
the  relation  of  hillorians  and  travellers.  From  the  3 2d 
chapter  to  the  40th  he  inveighs  againft  the  hypocrify 
and  murmuring  fpirit  of  his  countrymen,  admonifhing 
them  to  refignation  by  promifes  of  deliverance.  In 
the  38th  and  39th  chapters  he  undoubtedly  predicts  the 
final  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  difperfion  in  the  lat- 
ter days,  but  in  a  language  fo  obfeure  that  it  cannot  be 
underltood  till  the  event  take  place.  The  nine  lad 
chapters  of  this  book  furnifh  the  defcription  of  a  very 
remarkable  vition  ot  a  new  temple  and  city,  of  a  new 
religion  and  polity. 

"  Ezekiel  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance  ;  in 
fublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Ifaiah  :  but  his 
fublimity  is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He  is  deep, 
vthement,  tragical ;  the  only  fenfation  he  affects  to  ex- 
cite is  the  terrible  :  his  fentiments  are  elevated,  fervid, 
full  of  fire,  indignant  ;  his  imagery  is  crouded,  magni- 
ficent, terrific,  fometimes  almoft  to  difguit :  his  lan- 
guage is  pompous,  foleinn,  aultere,  rough,  and  at  times 
unpolifhed  :  he  employs  frequent  repetitions,  not  for 
the  fake  of  grace  or  elegance,  but  from  the  vehemence 
of  paffion  and  indignation.  Whatever  fubject  he  treats 
of,  that  he  feduloufly  purfues,  from  that  he  rarely  de- 
parts, but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it  ;  whence  the  connec- 
tion is  in  general  evident  and  well  preferved.  In  many 
refpects  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  prophets  ; 
but  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  to  which  he  feems 
by  nature  adapted,  the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the 
great  and  folemn,  not  one  of  the  facred  writers  is  fupe- 
rior  to  him.  His  diction  is  fufficiently  perfpicuous  ;  all 
his  obfeurity  confifts  in  the  nature  of  the  fubject.  Vi- 
fions  (as  for  inltance,  among  others,  thofe  of  Hofea, 
Amos,  and  Jeremiah)  are  neceffarily  dark  and  confufed. 
The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
book  efpecially,  is  poetical,  whether  we  regard  the  mat- 
ter or  the  diction.  His  periods,  however,  arc  frequent- 
ly fo  rude  and  incompact,  that  I  am  often  at  a  lofs  how 
to  pronounce  concerning  his  performance  in  this  re- 
fpeft. 

"  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  far  as  relates  to 
flyle,  may  be  faid  to  hold  the  fame  rank  among  the  He- 
brews, as  Homer,  Simonides,  and  iEfchylus  among  the 
Greeks." 

So  full  an  account  of  Daniel  and  his  writings  has 
been  already  given  under  the  article  Daniel,  that  little 
remains  to  be  faid  on  that  iubject.  Daniel  flonrifhed 
during  the  fucceffive  reigns  of  feveral  Babylonifh  and 
Median  kings  to  the  conqueft  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
The  events  recorded  in  the  6th  chapter  were  contempo- 
rary with  Darius  the  Mede  ;  but  in  the  7th  and  8th 
chapters  Daniel  returns  to  an  earlier  period,  to  relate 
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the  virions  which  he  beheld  in  the  three  fir  11  years  of 
Belfhazzar's  reign  ;  and  thofe  which  follow  in  the  four 
lad  chapters  were  revealed  to  him  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius. The  fix  laft  chapters  are  compafed  of  prophecies 
delivered  at  different  times;  all  of  which  are  in  fome  de- 
gree connected  as  parts  of  one  great  fcheme.  They 
extend  through  many  ages,  and  furnifh  the  moll  ftriking 
defcription  of  the  fall  of  fucceflive  kingdoms,  which 
were  to  be  introductory  to  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Mef- 
fiah's  reign.  They  chaiacterize  in  defcriptive  terms  the 
four  great  monarches  of  the  world  to  be  fucceedtd  by 
"  that  kingdom  which  fhould  not  be  deftroyed." 

The  whole  book  of  Daniel  bein^  no  more  than  a 
s  pro-  plain  relation  of  facts,  partly  pad  and  partly  future, 
ies.  mud  be  excluded  the  clafs  ef  poetical  prophecy.  Much 
indeed  of  the  parabolic  imagery  is  introduced  in  that 
book  ;  but  the  author  introduces  it  as  a  prophet  only  ; 
as  vilionary  and  allegorical  fymbols  of  objects  and  events, 
totally  untindtured  with  the  true  poetical  colouring. 
The  Jews,  indeed,  would  refufe  to  Daniel  even  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet  :  but  the  arguments  under  which 
they  fhelter  this  opinion  are  very  futile  ;  for  thofe 
points  which  they  maintain  concerning  the  conditions 
on  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  imparted,  the  diffe- 
rent gradations,  and  the  difcrimination  between  the  true 
prophtcy  and  mere  infpiration,  are  all  trifling  and  ab- 
iurd,  without  any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  totally  deftitute  of  fcriptural  authority.  They  add, 
that  Daniel  was  neither  originally  educated  in  the  pro- 
phetic difcipline  and  precepts,  nor  afterwards  lived  con- 
formably to  the  manner  of  the  prophets.  It  is  not, 
however,  eafy  to  comprehend  how  this  can  diminifh  his 
claim  to  a  divine  miffion  and  infpiration  ;  it  may  pof- 
fibly  enable  us,  indeed,  to  affign  R  reafon  for  the  diffi- 
milarity  between  the  flyle  of  Daniel  and  that  of  the 
other  prophets,  and  for  its  poffeffing  fo  little  of  the  dic- 
tion and  character  of  poetry,  which  the  red  feem  to 
have  imbibed  in  common  from  the  fchools  and  dilcipline 
q4         in  which  they  were  educated. 

r  an-  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  appear  fo  plain  and  intel- 
ticity.  h'gible  after  their  accomplifhment,  that  Porphyry,  who 
wrote  in  the  3d  century,  affitms,  that  they  were  written 
after  the  events  to  which  they  refer  took  place.  A 
little  reflection  will  fhow  the  abfurdity  of  this  fuppofi- 
tion.  Some  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  clearly  refer  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  with  whofe  oppreffions  the  Jews 
were  too  well  acquainted.  Had  the  book  of  Daniel 
not  made  its  appearance  till  after  the  death  of  Epipha- 
nes, every  Jew  who  read  it  muft  have  difcovered  the 
forgery.  And  what  motive  could  induce  them  to  re- 
ceive it  among  their  facred  books  ?  It  is  impoffible  to 
conceive  one.  Their  character  was  quite  the  reverfe : 
their  refpeft  for  the  Scriptures  had  degenerated  into  fu- 
perftition.  But  we  are  not  left  to  determine  this  im- 
portant point  from  the  character  of  the  Jews  ;  we  have 
accefs  to  more  decifive  evidence;  we  are  fure  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  contains  prophecies,  for  fome  of  them 
have  been  accomplifhed  fince  the  time  of  Porphyry  ; 
particularly  thofe  refpecting  Antichrift  :  now,  if  it  con- 
tains any  prophecies,  who  will  take  upon  him  to  affirm 
that  the  divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  thefe  many  cen- 
turies before  they  were  fulfilled,  could  not  alfo  have 
delivered  prophecies  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes? 

The  language  in  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  com- 
pered proves  that  it  was  written  about  the  time  of  the 
Voi.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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Babyloriiih  captivity.  Part  of  it  ie  pure  Hebrew  :  a  Scripture^ 
language  in  which  none  of  the  Jewilfc  books  were  com-  » 
poled  after  the  age  of  Epiphanes.  Thefe  are  argu- 
ments to  a  deifl.  To  a  Chrillian  the  internal  marks  of 
the  book  itfelf  will  (how  the  time  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  the  teftimony  of  Ezekiel  will  prove  Daniel  to 
beat  lead  his  contemporary*.  *Ez*fe.x>, 

The  twelve  minor  prophets  were  fo  called,  not  fromM-nviii  3. 
any  fuppofed  inferiority  in  their  writings,  but  on  ac-  Twel*e 
count  of  the  fmall  fize  of  their  works.     Perhaps  it  was  mi„or  pt.0, 
for  this  reafon  that  the  Jews  joined  them  together,  andpheu. 
conlidered   them   as   one  volume.     Thefe    1 2  prophets 
prefent  in  fcattered  hints  a  lively  fketch  of  many  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  hiftory  of  Judah   and  of  Ifrael,  a*  Gray',  K/j 
well  as  of  other  kingdoms  :  they  prophefy  with  hifto-^.'*'  ®li 
rical  exactnefs  the  fate  of  Babylon,  of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre,    *  J""' 
of  Sidon,  and  of  Damafcus.     The   three  laft  prophets- 
efpecially  illuffrate  many  circumftances  at  a  period  when 
the  historical  pages  of  Sciipture  are  clofed,   and  when 
profane    writers    are   entirely  wanting.       At  firft  the 
Jcwilh  prophets  appeared  only  as  fingle  lights,  and  fol- 
lowed each  other    in   individual  fucceffion  ;    but  they 
became  more  numerous  about  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
The  light  of  infpiration  was  collected  into  one  blaze, 
previous  to  its  fufpenfion  ;  and  it  ferved  to  keep  alive 
the  expectations  of  the  Jews  during   the  awful  interval 
which  prevailed  between  the  expiration  of  prophecy 
and  its  grand  completion  on  the  advent  of  Chrift.  (,g 

Hofea  has  been  fuppofed  the  molt  ancient  of  the  12  Prophecie» 
minor  prophets.  He  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Jcro-  °f  Hofea. 
boam  II.  king  of  Ifrael,  and  during  the  fucceffive  reigns 
of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Ju- 
dah. He  was  therefore  nearly  contemporary  with  I- 
faiah,  Amos,  and  Jonah.  The  prophecies  of  Hofea  be- 
ing fcattered  through  the  book  without  date  or  con- 
nection, cannot  with  any  certainty  be  chronologically 
arranged.  ^ 

Hofea  is  the  firfl  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  ciuracier 
is  perhaps,  Jonah  excepted,  the  mod  ancient  of  them  "f  their 
all.  His  dyle  exhibits  the  appearance  of  very  remote  *5'e- 
antiquity ;  it  i»  pointed,  energetic,  and  concife.  It 
bears  a  didinguifhed  mark  of  poetical  compofition,  in 
that  priftine  brevity  and  condenfation  which  is  obfer- 
vable  in  the  fentences,  and  which  later  writers  have  in 
fome  meafure  neglected.  This  peculiarity  has  not 
tfcaped  the  obfervation  of  Jerome  :  "  He  is  altogether 
(fays  he,  fpeaking  of  this  prophet)  laconi.  and  fenten- 
tious."  But  this  very  circumflance,  which  anciently  was 
fuppofed  no  doubt  to  impart  uncommon  force  and  ele- 
gance, in  the  prefent  ruinous  date  of  the  Hebrew  lite- 
rature is  productive  of  fo  much  obfeutity,  that  although 
the  general  iubject  of  this  writer  be  fufficiently  obvious, 
he  is  the  mod  difficult  and  perplexed  of  all  the  pro- 
phets. There  is,  however,  another  reafon  for  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  his  ftyle  :  Hofea  prophefied  during  the  reigns 
of  the  four  kings  of  Judah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah.  The  duration  of  his  minidry,  therefore,  in 
whatever  manner  we  calculate,  mud  include  a  very  cou- 
fiderable  fpace  of  time.  We  have  now  only  a  fmall  »o- 
Iume  of  his  remaining,  which  feems  to  contain  his 
principal  prophecies  ;  and  thefe  are  extant  in  a  conti- 
nued fcries,  with  no  marks  of  diilinction  as  to  the  times 
in  which  they  were  published,  or  the  fubjects  of  which 
they  treat.  There  is  therefore  no  caufe  to  wonder  if, 
in  perufing  the  prophecies  of  Hofea,  we  fometimes  find 
R  our- 
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Swip'tirr.  ourfelves  in  a  fimilar  predicament  with  thofe  who  con- 
C"~v™~-'  fulted  the  fcattered  leaves  of  the  Sibyl. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Hofea' s  ftyle,  we  felect  tlie  follow- 
ing beautiful  pathetic  paflage  : 

How  (hall  I  refign  thee,  O  Ephraim  ! 

How  fhall  I  deliver  thee  up,  O  Ifrael ! 

How  fhall  I  refign  thee  as  Admah  ! 

How  fhall  I  make  thee  as  Zeboim  ! 

My  heart  is  changed  within  me ; 

I  am  warmed  alfo  with  repentance  towards  thee. 

I  will  not  do  according  to  the  fervour  of  my  wrath  ; 

I  will  not  return  to  dtftroy  Ephraim  : 

For  I  am  God,  and  not  man  ; 

Holy  in  the  midft  of  thee,  though  I  inhabit  not  thy  cities. 

(3  Concerning  the  date  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  there 

Prophecies  are  various  conjectures.  The  book  itfelf  affords  nothing 
of  Joel.  by  which  we  can  difcover  when  the  author  lived,  or 
upon  what  occafion  it  was  written.  Joel  fpeaks  of  a 
great  famine,  and  of  mifchiefs  that  happened  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  inundation  of  locufts  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
gathered  from  fuch  general  obfervations  to  enable  us  to 
fix  the  period  of  his  prophecy.  St  Jerome  thinks  (and 
it  is  the  general  opinion)  that  Joel  was  contemporary 
with  Hofea.  This  is  poflibly  true  ;  but  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  opinion  refts  is  very  precarious,  i>i%. 
That  when  there  is  no  proof  of  the  time  in  which  a 
prophet  lived,  we  are  to  be  guided  in  our  conjectures 
refpe&ing  it  by  that  of  the  preceding  prophet  whofe 
epoch  is  better  known.  As  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  it 
therefore  ought  not  to  hinder  us  from  adopting  any 
other  opinion  that  comes  recommended  by  good  rea- 
fons.  Father  Calmet  places  him  under  the  reign  of 
Jofiah,  at  the  fame  time  with  Jeremiah,  and  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  famine  to  which  Joel  alludes,  is  the 
fame  with  that  which  Jeremiah  predicted  ch.  viii.  1 3. 

The  ftyle  of  Joel  is  effentially  different  from  that  of 
Hofea  ;  but  the  general  character  of  his  diction,  though 
of  a  different  kind,  is  not  lefs  poetical.  He  is  elegant, 
perfpicuous,  copious,  and  fluent ;  he  is  alfo  fublime,  ani- 
mated, and  energetic.  In  the  firft  and  fecond  chapters 
he  difplays  the  full  force  of  the  prophetic  poetry,  and 
fhows  how  naturally  it  inclines  to  the  ufe  of  metaphors, 
PKtry,St&.  allegories,  and  comparifons.  Nor  is  the  connection  of 
**•  the  matter  lefs  clear  and  evident  than  the  complexion 

of  the  ftyle :  this  is  exemplified  in  the  difplay  of  the 
impending  evils  which  gave  rife  to  the  prophecy  ;  the 
exhortation  to  repentance ;  the  promifes  of  happinefs 
and  fuccefs  both  terreftrial  and  eternal  to  thofe  who  be- 
come truly  penitent ;  the  reftoration  of  the  Ifraelites  ; 
and  the  vengeance  to  be  taken  of  their  adverfaries.  But 
while  we  allow  this  juft  commendation  to  his  perfpi- 
cuity  both  in  language  and  arrangement,  we  muft  not 
deny  that  there  is  fometimes  great  obfeurity  obfervable 
in  his  fubject,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
prophecy. 

The  following  prophecy  of  a  plague  of  locufts  is  de- 
ferred with  great  fublimity  of  expreffion  : 

For  a  nation  hath  gone  up  on  my  land, 
Who  are  ftrong,  and  without  number- : 
They  have  deftroyed  my  vine,  and  have  made  my  fig- 
tree  a  broken  branch. 
They  have  made  it  quite  bare,  and  caft  it  away :  the 

*  Toel '  6  branches  thereof  are  made  white. 

7, 10,  &c.'  The  field  is  laid  wafte  j  the  ground  moumeth*. 
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Amos  was  contemporary  with  Hofea.     They  both  Scripture 
began  to  prophecy  during   the  reigns  of  Uziiiah  over         "  "J 
Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  II.  over  Ifrael.     Amos  fawp     ?°  . 
his  firit  virion  two  years  before  the  earthquake,  whichof  Amot, 
Zechariah  informs  us  happened  in  the  days  of  Uziiah. 
See  Amos. 

Amos  was  a  herdfman  of  Tekoa,  a  fmall  town  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  and  a  gatherer  of  lycamore  fruit. 
In  the  fnnplicity  of  former  times,  and  in  the  happy  cli- 
mates of  the  Eaft,  thefe  were  not  confide  red  as  difho- 
nourable  occupations.  He  was  no  prophet  (as  he  in* 
formed  Amaziah  f),  neither  was  he  a  prophet's  fon,j.  Amo»viJ 
that  is,  he  had  no  regular  education  in  the  fchools  of  14. 
the  prophets. 

The  prophecies  of  Amos  confift  of  feveral  diflinct 
difcourfes,  which  chiefly  refpect  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael; 
yet  fometimes  the  prophet  inveighs  againft  Judah,  and 
threatens  the  adjacent  nations,  the  Syrians,  Pliiliftines, 
Tyrians,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites..  -t 

Jerome  calls   Amos  "  rude  in  fpeech,  but   not  in  Their  ftyle 
knowledge^;"  applying  to  him  what  St  Paul  modeftly  I  I'™*-. 
profeffes  of  himfelf  §.     "  Many  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  have^™""-  " 
followed  the   authority  of  Jerome  in  fpeaking  of  this*  j  q'qt  -: 
prophet,   as  if  he  were  indeed  quite   rude,   ineloqucnt,6. 
and  deftitute  of  all  the  embellifhments  of  compolition. 
The  matter  is,  however,  far  otherwife.    Let  any  perfoa 
who  has  candour  and  perfpicacity  enough  to  judge,  not 
from  the  man  but  from  his  writings,  open  the  volume 
of  his  predictions,  and  he  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me, 
that  our  fhepherd  '  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief 
of  the  prophets  || .'     He  will  agree,  that  as  in  fublimity  ||  »  Cor.i 
and  magnificence  he  is  almoft  equal  to  the  greateft,  fa  J- 
in  fplendour  of  diction  and  elegance  of  expreffion  he  ia 
fcarcely  inferior  to  any.     The  fame  celeltial  Spirit  in- 
deed actuated  Ifaiah  and  Daniel  in  the  court  and  Amoa 
in  the  fheep-folds  ;  conftantly  felecting  fuch  interpreters 
of  the  divine  will  as  were  beft  adapted  to  the  occafion, 
and  fometimes  '  from  the  mouth  of  babes  and  fucklings 
perfefting  praife  :'  occafionally  employing  the  natural 
eloquence  of  fome,  and  occafionally  making  others  elo- 
quent." 

Mr  Locke  has  obferved,  that  the  comparifons  of  thi» 
prophet  aie  chiefly  drawn  from  lions  and  other  animals 
with  which  he  was  moft  aceuftomed  ;  but  the  fined: 
images  and  allufions  are  drawn  from  fcenes  of  nature. 
There  are  many  beautiful  paffagesin  the  writings  of  A» 
mos,  of  which  we  fhall  prefent  one  fpecimen  : 

Wo  to  them  that  are  at  eafe  in  Zion, 

And  trull  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria ; 

Who  are  named  chief  of  the  nations, 

To  whom  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  caroe  : 

Pafs  ye  unto  Calneh  and  fee, 

And  from  thence  go  to  Hamath  the  Great  5 

Then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philiflines  ; 

Are  they  better  than  thefe  kingdoms  ? 

Or  their  borders  greater  than  their  borders  ? 

Ye  that  put  far  away  the  evil  day, 

And  caufe  the  feat  of  violence  to  come  near  ^ 

That  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory, 

And  ftretch  yourfelves  upon  couches  ; 

That  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock, 

And  the  calves  out  of  the  midft  of  the  flail ; 

That  chant  to  the  found  of  the  viol, 

And  like  David  devife  inftruments  of  mufic  ; 

That 
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pture.  That  drinlc  wine  in  bowls, 

And  anoint  yourfelves  with  chief  ointments ; 
i.  it  i  But  are  not  grieved  for  the  affliclion  of  Jofepb  \\ . 
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The  writings  ofObadiah,  which  confift  of  one  chap- 
ter, are  compofed  with  much  beanty,  and  unfold  a  very 
interefting  fcene  of  prophecy.  Of  this  prophet  little 
can  bt  hid,  as  the  fpecimen  of  his  genius  is  fo  fhort, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  included  in  one  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah.  Compare  Ob.  I  -9.  with  Jer. 
xlix.  14,  15,  16.     See  Obadiah. 

Though  Jonah  be  placed  the  fixth  in  the  order  of 
the  minor  prophets  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septua- 
gint,  he  is  generally  confidered  as  the  moft  ancient  of 
all  the  prophets,  not  excepting  Hofea.  He  lived  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  prophefied  to  the  ten  tribes 
under  the  reign  of  Joafh  and  Jeroboam.  The  book  of 
Jonah  is  chiefly  hiltorical,  and  contains  nothing  of  poe- 
try but  the  prayer  of  the  prophet.  The  facred  writers, 
and  our  Lord  himfelf,  fptaks  of  Jonah  as  a  prophet 
of  confiderable  eminence*.     See  Jonah. 

Micah  began  to  ptophecy  loon  after  Ifaiali.  Hofea, 
Joel,  and  Amos  ;  and  he  prophefied  between  A.  M. 
3246,  when  Jotham  began  to  reign,  and  A.  M.  3305, 
when  Hezekiah  died.  One  of  his  predictions  is  laid  + 
to  have  faved  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  who  under  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  would  have  been  put  to  death  for  prophe- 
fying  the  deftrutrion  of  the  temple,  had  it  not  appeared 
that  Micah  had  foretold  the  fame  thing  under  Hcze- 
kiah  above  roo  years  before  J.  Micah  is  mentioned 
as  a  prophet  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  in  the  New 
Teftament  || .  He  is  imitated  by  fucceeding  prophets(  n  ), 
as  he  himfelf  had  borrowed  exprefitons  from  his  prede- 
ceflbrs(  o ) .  Our  Saviour  himfelf  fpoke  in  the  language 
of  thif  prophet  (p). 

The  ftyle  of  Micah  is  for  the  moft  part  clofe,  for- 
cible, pointed,  and  concife  ;  fometimes  approaching  the 
obfeurity  of  Hofea  ;  in  many  parts  animated  and  fub- 
btrte  ;  and  in  general  truly  poetical.  In  his  prophecies 
there  is  an  elegant  poem,  which  Dr  Lowth  thinks  is  a 
citation  from  the  anfwer  of  Balaam  to  the  king  of  the 
Moabites : 

Wherewith  fhall  I  come  before  Jehovah  ? 

Wherewith  fhall  I  bow  myfelf  unto  the  High  God  ? 

Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt- offerings, 

With  cslves  of  a  year  old  ? 

Will  Jehovah  be  pleafed  with  thoufands  of  rams  ? 

With  ten  thoufands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 

Shall  I  give  my  firft-born  for  my  tranfgreffion  ? 

The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  fin  of  my  foul  ? 

He  hath  (howed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good : 

And  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee, 

But  to  do  juftice,  and  to  love  mercy, 

And  to  be  humble  in  walking  with  thy  Cod  ? 


Jofephus  aflerts,  that  Nahura  lived  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
tham king  of  Judah;  in  which  cafe  he  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  prophefied  againft  Nineveh  when  Tiglath-Pilefer 


king  of  Aflyria  carried  captive  the  native;  of  Galilee  and  Scrijtu-e. 
other  parts  about  A.  M.  3264.  It  is,  however,  pro-  ' 
bable,  that  his  prophecies  were  delivered  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  ;  for  he,  appears  to  fpeak  of  the  taking  of 
No-Ammon  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  iufoltnt  mef- 
fengcrs  of  Sennacherib,  as  of  things  paft  ;  and  he  like- 
wife  defcribes  the  people  of  Judah  as  (till  in  their 
own  country,  and  defirous  of  celebrating  their  fefti- 
vals. 

While  Jerufalem  was  threatened  by  Sennacherib,  Na- 
hum  promifed  deliverance  to  Hezekiah,  and  predicted 
that  Judah  would  foon  celebrate  her  folemn  'eafts  fecure 
from  invafion,  as  her  enemy  would  no  more  dillurb  her 
peace.  In  the  fecond  and  third  chapters  Nahum  forc- 
tels  the  downfal  of  the  Affyrian  empire  and  the  final 
deftruftion  of  Nineveh,  which  was  probably  accomplifh- 
ed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  whofe  combined 
forces  overpowered  the  Aflyrians  by  furprife  "  while 
they  were  folden  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they 
were  drunken  as  drunkards,"  when  the  gates  of  the  ri- 
ver  were  opened,  the  palace  demolished,  and  an  "  over- 
running flood"  afTifted  the  conquerors  in  their  devalua- 
tion ;  who  took  an  endlefs  ftore  of  fpoil  of  gold  an  '. 
filver,  making  an  utter  end  of  the  place  of  Nineveh,  of 
that  vaft  and  populous  city,  whofe  walls  were  103  feet 
high,  and  fo  broad  that  three  chariots  could  paf6  abreaft. 
Yet  fo  completely  was  this  celebrated  city  deftroyed, 
that  even  in  the  2d  century-  the  fpot  on  which  it  ftood 
could  not  be  afcertained,  every  veftige  of  it  being 
gone. 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  of  the  exact  accompli lhmerrt 
of  the  prophetic  denunciations  againft  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  without  reflecting  on  the  aftonifhing  proofs 
which  that  naticn  enjoyed  of  the  divine  origin  of  their 
religion.  From  the  Babylonifh  captivity  to  the  time  of 
Chrift  they  had  numberlefs  inftances  of  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prophecies. 

The  chara&er  of  Nahum  as  a  writer  is  thus  defcribed 
by  Dr  Lowth  :  *'  None  of  the  minor  prophets  feem  to 
equal  Nahum  in  boldnefs,  ardour,  and  fublimity.  His 
prophecy,  too,  forms  a  regular  and  ptrfeft  poem  ;  the 
exordium  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majeftic; 
the  preparation  for  the  deftruftion  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
defcription  of  its  downfal  and  defolafon,  are  exprefled 
in  the  moft  vivid  colours,  and  are  bold  and  luminous  in 
the  higheft  degree." 

As  the  prophet  Habakkuk  makes  no  mention  of  tne  of  Hai-ak- 
Affyrians,  and  fpeaks  of  the  Chaldean  invafions  as  nearfcuk. 
at  hand,  he  probably  lived  after  the  deftf  uftion  of  the 
Affyrian  empire  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh  A.  M.  3392, 
and  not  long  before  the  devaftation  of  Judca  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Habakkuk  was  then  nearly  contempora- 
ry with  Jeremiah,  and  predicted  the  fame  events.  A 
general  account  of  Habakkuk's  prophecies  have  already 
been  given  under  the  word  Habakkuk,  which  may  be 
confulted.  We  would,  however,  farther  obferre,  that 
the  prayer  in  the  third  chapter  is  a  moft  beautiful  and 
perfect  ode,  poffefliiig  all  the  fire  of  poetry  and  the  pro- 
found reverence  of  religion. 

R:  Cod 


(k)  Compare Zephan.  iii.  19.  with  Micah  iv.  7.  and  Ezek.  xxii.  27.  with  Micah  iii.  11. 
(o)  Compare  Micah  iv.  1 — 3.  and  Ilaiah  ii.  2 — 4.     Micah  iv.  13.  with  Iiaiah  xli.  le. 


(t)  Compare  Micah  iii.  6.  with  Matt.  x.  35,  36, 
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God  came  from  Teman, 

And  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  : 

His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 

And  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praife. 

His  brightness  was  as  the  li^ht  ; 

Beams  of  glory  ilTued  from  his  fide  ; 

And  there  was  the  hiding  of  hi6  power. 

Before  him  went  the  peftilence  ; 

And  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet. 

He  Hood  and  meafured  the  earth  ; 

He  beheld  and  drove  afunder  the  nations; 

The  everlafting  mountains  were  Icattcred  ; 

The  perpetual  hills  did  bow. 

The  prophet  illuftrates  this  fubjeel  throughout  with 
equal  fublimity  ;  reletting  from  fuch  an  alTemblage  of 
miraculous  incidents  the  icofl  njble  apd  important,  dif- 
playing  them  in  the  moil  fplendid  colours,  and  embel- 
li  filing  them  with  the  fublimeft  imagery,  figures,  and 
diction  ;  the  dignity  of  which  is  fo  heightened  and  re- 
commended by  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  concluiioii, 
that  were  it  not  for  a  few  fnades  which  the  hand  of 
time  has  apparently  call  over  it  in  two  or  three  paffa- 
ges,  no  composition  of  the  kind  would  appear  more 
elegant  or  more  perfect  than  this  poem. 

Habakkuk  is  imitated  by  fucceeding  prophets,  and 
his  words  are  borrowed  by  the  evangelical  writers  |{. 

Zephaniah,  who  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah, 
prophelied  in  the  reign  of  Joliah  king  of  Judah  j  and 
from  the  idolatry  which  he  defcribes  as  prevailing  at 
that  time,  it  is  probable  that  his  prophecies  were  deli- 
vered before  the  laft  reformation  made  by  that  pious 
prince  A.  M.  3381. 

The  account  which  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  give  of 
the  idolatries  of  their  age  is  fo  fimilar,  that  St  Ifiodcre 
alTerts,  that  Zephaniah  abridged  the  defcriptions  of  Je- 
remiah. But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  prophecies 
of  Zephaniah  were  written  fome  years  before  thofe  of 
his  contemporary  ;  for  Jeremiah  feems  to  reprcfent  the- 
abufes  as  partly  removed  which  Zephaniah  defcribes  as 
fiajrant  and  exceflivc  (oj. 

In  the  firft  chapter  Zephaniah  denounces  the  wrath 
of  God  againll  the  idolaters  who  worlhippi-d  Baal  and 
the  hoft  of  heaven,  and  againll  the  violent  anddeceitfuL 
In  the  fecond  chapter  the  prophet  threatens  deduc- 
tion to  the  Philiftines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites* 
and  Ethiopians ;  and  defcribes  the  fate  of  Nineveh  in 
emphatic  terms :  "  Flocks  fhall  lie  down  in  the  midft 
of  her  ;  all  tire  beads  of  the  nations,  both  the  cormo- 
rant and  bittern,  lhall  lodge  in  her  ;  their  voice  (hall 
fing  in  the  windows  ;  defolation  fhall  be  in  the  threfh- 
olds."  In  the  third  chapter  the  prophet  inveighs  ao-ainft 
the  pollutions  and  oppreffions  of  the  Jews  ;  and  con- 
cludes with  the  promife,  "  That  a  remnant  would  be 
laved,  and  that  multiplied  bleffings  would  be  bellowed 
upon  the  penitent."  The  llyle  of  Zephaniah  is  poeti- 
cal, but  is  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  peculiar  elegance  or 
beauty,  though  generally  animated  and  impreilive. 

Haggai,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  the 
firft  who  flourifhed  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylo- 
aifh  captivity.     He  began  to  prophefy  in  the  fecond 
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year   of  Darius  Hyitafpes,  about   520  yean   before  Scriptiw 

Chriil.  ^— v— 

The  intention  of  the  prophefy  of  Haggai  was  to  en- 
courage the  difpirited  Jews  to  proceed  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple.  The  only  prediction  mentioned  re. 
fers  to  the  Mefliah,  whom  the  prophet  aflures  his  coun- 
trymen would  fill  the  new  temple  with  glory.  So  well 
was  this  prediction  underftood  by  the  Jews,  that  they 
looked  with  earneft  expectation  tor  the  Mefiiah's  ap- 
pearing in  this  temple  till  it  was  deilroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. But  as  the  victorious  Mcffiah,  whom  they  ex-- 
pected,  did  not  then  appear,  they  have  fince  applied  the 
prophecy  to  a  third  temple,  which  they  hope  to  fee 
reared  in  fome  future  period. 

The  ftyle  of  Haggai,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lowth,. 
is  profaic.  Dr  Ncwcome  thinks  that  a  great  part  of 
it  is  poetical.  » 

Zcchariah  was  undoubtedly  a  contemporary  of  Hag-  of  ZecJu 
gai,  and  began  to  prophecy  two  months  after  him,  in  riah. 
the  eighth  month  of  the  fecond  year  of  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes,  A.  M.  34S4,  being  commiffirmed  as  well  as 
Haggai  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  proceed  in  the  building 
of  the  temple  after  the  interruption  which  the  work 
bad  furfered.  We  are  informed"  by  E/.ra  (vi.  14.), 
that  the  Jews  profpered  through  the  prophefying  of 
Zechaiiah  and  Haggai. 

Zechariah  begins  with  general  exhortations  to  hia  • 
countrymen,  exciting  them  to  repent  from  the  evil 
ways  ot  their  fathers,  whom  the  prophets  had  admonifh- 
ed  in  vain.  He  defcribes  angels  of  the  Lord  interce- 
ding for  mercy  on  Jerufalem  and  the  defolate  cities  of 
Judah,  which  had  experienced  the  indignation  of  the 
Moll  High  for  70  years  while  the  neighbouring  nation* 
were  at  peace.  He  declares,  that  the  houfe  of  the 
Lord  fhould  be  built  in  Jerufalem,  and  thatZion  mould 
be  comforted.  The  prophet  then  reprcfents  the  in- 
creafe  and  profperity  of  the  Jews  under  feveral  typical 
figures.  He  defcribes  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Jewifh, 
government  and  the  coming  of  the  Mefiiah.  He  ad- 
monifhes  thofe  who  obferved  lolemn  falls  without  due- 
contrition,  to  execute  jultice,  mercy,  and  compafiion,, 
every  man  to  his  brother ;  not  to  opprefs  the  widow 
nor  the  fathtrlcis,  the  flranger  nor  the  poor.  He  pro- 
mifes,  that  God  would  again  fhow  favour  to  Jerufalem; 
that  their  mournful  fails  fhould  be  turned  into  cheerful 
fealls ;  and  that  the  church  of  the  Lord  fhould  be  en- 
laiged  by  the  acceffion  of  many  nationi. 

The  1  2th  verfe  of  the  11th  chapter  of  this  book, 
which  exhibits  a  prophetic  defcription  of  fome  circum- 
ftances  afterwards  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour,  appears  to 
be  cited  by  St  Matthew  (xxvii.  9,  10.)  as  fpoken  by 
Jeremiah;  and  as  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  chapters 
have  been  thought  to  contain  fome  particulars  more 
iuitable  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah  than  to  that  of  Zccha- 
riah, fome  learned  writers  arc  of  opinion  that  they  were 
written  by  the  former  prophet,  and  have  been  from  fi- 
milarity  of  iubjeft  joined  by  miflake  to  thofe  of  Ze- 
chariah. But  others  are  of  opinion,  that  St  Matthew 
might  allude  to  fome  traditional  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
was  fubftituted  by  miltake  in  place  of  Zcchariah. 

The 


(qJ  Compare  Zephaniah  i.  4,  5,  9.  with  Jeremiah  ii.  5,  20,  3*. 
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uiptvre.      The  12th,  13th,  and  14th  chapters  contain  prophe- 

""»■ eies  which  refer  entirely  to  the  Chriftian  difpjnfation  ; 

the  circumftanccs  attending  which  he  defcribes  with  a 
clearnefs  which  indicated  their  near  approach. 

The  ftyle  of  Zechariah  is  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  Jere- 
miah, that  the  Jews  were  accuilomed  to  rematk  that 
the  fpiiit  of  Jeremiah  had  paffed  into  him.  He  is  ge- 
nerally profaic  till  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  work, 
when  he  becomes  more  elevated  and  poetical.  The 
whole  is  beautifully  connected  by  eafy  tranfitions,  and 
prcfent  and  future  fcenes  are  blended  with  the  ^reateH 
delicacy. 

Malachi  was  the  laft  prophet  that  flourifhed  under 
the  Jewifh  difpenfation  ;  but  neither  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  nor  any  particulars  of  his  hiftory,  can  now  be 
afecrtained.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  the  word 
Malachi  be  a  proper  name,  or  denote,  as  the  Septua- 
gint  have  rendered  it,  his  angel  (v.),  that  is,  "  the  angel 
of  the  Lord."  (Driven  fuppoftd,  that  Malachi  was  an 
angel  incarnate,  and  not  a  man.  The  ancient  Hebrews, 
the  Chaldee  paraphraft,  and  St  Jerome,  are  of  opinion 
he  was  the  fame  perfon  with  Ezra  :  but  if  this  was  the 
cafe,  they  ought  to  have  aDigned  fome  reafon  for  gi- 
ving two  different  names  to  the  fame  perfon. 

As  it  appears  from  the  concurring  teftimony  of  all 
the  ancient  Jewifh  and  Chriltian  writers,  that  the  light 
of  prophecy  expired  in  Malachi,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
the  termination  of  his  miniftry  coincided  with  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  the  iirft  feven  weeks  of  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy, which  was  the  period  appointed  for  fealing  the 
vilion  and  prophecy.  This,  according  to  Prideaux's 
account,  took  place  in  A.  M.  3595  ;  but,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Bifhop  Lloyd,  to  A.  M.  3607,  twelve 
years  later.  Whatever  reckoning  we  prefer,  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  Malachi  completed  the  canon  o'  the 
Old  Teftament  about  400  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift. 

It  appears  certain  that  Malachi  prophefied  under 
Nehemiah,  and  after  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  at  a  time 
when  great  ditor^ers  reigned  among  the  priefts  and 
people  of  Judah,  which  are  reproved  by  Malachi.  He 
inveighs  againft  the  priefts  (i.  6,  &c.  ii.  I,  2,  &c.)  ; 
he  reproaches  the  people  with  having  taken  ltrange  wives 
(ii.  11.)  ;  he  reproves  them  for  their  inhumanity  to- 
wards their  brethren  (ii.  ic.  iii.  5.);  their  too  fre- 
quently divorcing  their  wives  ;  their  neglect  of  paying 
their  tithes  and  firft-fruits  (Mai.  iii.  13.)  He  feems 
to  allude  to  the  covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with 
the  Lord  (iii.  10.  and  ii.  4,  5,  &c),  affilled  by  the 
priefts  and  the  chief  of  the  nation.  He  fpeaks  of  the 
facrifice  of  the  new  law,  and  of  the  abolition  of  thofe 
of  the  old,  in  thefe  words  (i.  10,  ii,  12,  13.)  :  "  I 
have  no  pleafure  in  you,  faith  the  Lord  of  hofts,  neither 
will  I  accept  an  offering  at  your  hand.  For  from  the 
rifing  of  the  fun,  even  unts  the  goir.g  down  of  the 
fame,  my  name  lhall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
in  every  place  incenfe  (hall  be  offered  unto  my  name, 
and  a  pure  offering  :  for  my  name  (hall  be  great  among 
the  Heathen,  faith  the  tord  of  holls."  He  declares 
that  the  Lord  was  weary  with  the  impiety  of  Iirael ; 
and  affures  them,  that  the  Lord  whom  they  fought 
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fhou'.d  fuddenly  come  to  his  temple  preceded  by  tiie  Scripture, 
meiienger  of  the  covenant,  who  was  to  prepare  his  way ;  •  "  ■" 
that  the  Lord  when  he  appeared  fhduld  purify  the  foni 
of  Levi  from  their  unrighteoufnefs,  and  refine  them  a* 
metal  from  the  drofs  ;  and  that  then  the  offering  of 
Judah,  the  fpii  itual  facrifice  of  the  heart,  mould  be  plea, 
fant  to  the  Lord.  The  prophet,  like  one  who  was  de- 
livering a  laft  meffage,  denounces  deftroction  againft  the 
impenitent  in  emphatic  and  alarming  words.  He  en- 
courages thofe  who  feared  the  name  of  the  Lord  with 
the  animating  promife,  that  the  "  Sun  of  righteoufnefa 
fhould  arife  with  falvat ion  in  his  rays,"  and  render  them 
triumphant  over  the  *  icked.  And  now  that  prophecy 
was  to  ceafe,  and  miracle;,  were  no  more  to  be  perform- 
ed till  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah  ;  now  that  the  Jews 
were  to  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  reafon, 
and  the  written  inftrudtions  of  their  prophets — Malachi 
exhorts  them  to  remember  the  law  of  Mofes,  which  the 
Lord  had  revealed  from  Horeb  for  the  fake  of  all  If- 
rael.  At  length  he  feals  up  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  by  predicting  the  commencement  of  the 
new  difpenfation,  which  fhould  be  ufhered  in  by  John 
the  Baptiit  with  the  power  and  fpirit  of  Elijah  ;  who 
fhould  turn  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  children  to  repen- 
tance ;  but  if  his  admonitions  fhould  be  rejected,  that 
the  Lord  would  finite  the  land  with  a  curie. 

The  collection  of  writings  corapofed  arter  the  afcen-Ncw  rts. 
fion  ot  Chrift,  and  acknowledged  by  his  followers  to  baTAME}fT> 
divine,  is  known  in  general  by  the  name  of  *»""  hatm*. 
This  title,  though   neither  given  by  divine  command,        . 
nor  applied  to  thefe  writings  by  the  apotllcs,  was  adopt-     Tide, 
ed  in  a  very  early  age,   though  the  precife  time  of  its 
introduction   is   uncertain,   it   being  juftified  by  fcveral 
paffages  in  Scripture  +,   and  warranted  by  the  authori-»  tjfwb. 
ty  of  St  Paul  in  particular,  who  calls  the  facred  books  t*'1-  *S. 
before  the  time  of  Chrift  oitaoJai«..»+       Even  long l,a!'  "':.}7* 
before  that  period,  either  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tefta-  "*  \'*_ 
ment,  or  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  were  entitled  P-Cxiw  iz, 
/1*  *««>-{,  or  book  of  the  covenant  § .  i?  Cor.  iii. 

As  the  word  *u*fa*«  admits  of  a  two-fold  interpretation,  j  *■ 
wc  may  tranflate  this  title  either  the  New  Covenant  or  the  V  Ma£*  * 
Ntvi  Teftament.  The  former  translation  muft  be  adopt- 
ed, if  refpect  be  had  to  die  texts  of  Scripture,  from 
which  the  name  is  borrowed,  fince  thole  paffages  evi- 
dently convey  the  idea  of  a  covenant ;  and,  belides,  a 
being  incapable  of  death  can  neither  have  made  an  old 
nor  make  a  new  teftament.  It  is  iikewife  probable, 
that  the  earlieft  Greek  diiciples,  who  made  life  of  this 
expreffion,  had  no  other  notion  in  view  than  that  of 
covenant.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  accuftomed  to 
give  this  facred  collection  the  name  of  Te/iamcnr ;  and 
fince  it  would  be  not  only  improper,  but  even  abfurd, 
to  fpeak  of  the  Teftament  of  God,  we  commonly  un- 
derttand  the  Teftament  of  Chriit  ;  an  explanation  which 
removes  but  half  the  difficulty,  fince  the  new  only,  and 
not  the  old,  had  Chrift  for  its  teftator.  9 

In  Hating  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chriftianiry, Importance 
there  is  nothiug  more  worthy  of  confideration  than  the '  *  the  argu- 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  Thismcnt  from 
is  the  foundation  on  which  all  other  arguments  reft  ;  ^t^f  dii 
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-Ccrij-tuM.  ani!  if  it  it  folid,  the  Chriftian  religion  is  fully  cftablifh- 
*— v— -  ed.  The  proofs  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Te- 
ilament  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  are  plain 
and  fimple,  and  involve  no  metaphyseal  fubtilties. — 
Every  man  who  can  diftinguifhtiuth  from  falfehood  muft 
fee  their  force  ;  and  If  there  are  any  fo  blinded  by  pre- 
judice, or  corrupted  by  licentioufnefs,  as  to  attempt  by 
fophiftry  to  elude  them,  their  fophiftry  will  be  c.ifily 
deteded  by  ever)-  man  of  common  undemanding,  who 
has  read  the  hittorical  evidence  with  candour  and  at- 
tention. Inflead,  therefore,  of  declaiming  againft  the 
infidel,  we  folicit  his  attention  to  this  fubjeft,  convin- 
ced, that  where  truth  refides,  it  will  fhme  with  fo  con- 
stant and  clear  a  light,  that  the  combined  ingenuity  of 
all  the  dcirU  f:ncc  the  beginning  of  the  world  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  extinguifh  or  to  obfeure  it.  If  the  books 
of  the  New  Tcftaircnt  are  really  genuine,  oppolition 
will  incite  the  Chriftian  to  bring  forward,  the  evidence; 
and  thus  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  deift  and  the  Chri- 
ftian, the  arguments  will  be  ftated  with  all  the  clear- 
nefs  and  accuracy  of  which  they  are  fufceptible  in  fo 
remarkable  a  degree. 

It  is  furprifing  that  the  adverfaries  of  Chriftiani- 
ty  have  not  always  made  their  firft  attacks  in  this  quar- 
ter ;  for  if  they  admit  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Te- 
stament are  as  ancient  as  we  affirm,  and  compofed  by 
the  perfons  to  wham  they  are  afcribed,  they  muft  al- 
low, if  they  reafon  fairly,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is 
true. 

The  apoftles  allude  frequently  in  their  epiftles  to  the 
gift  of  miracles,  which  they  had  communicated  to  the 
Chriftian  converts  by  the  impofition  of  hands,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  dodrine  delivered  in  their  fpeeches  and 
writings,  and  fometimes  to  miracles  which  they  them- 
«... .  ,.  .  felves  had  performed.  Now  if  thefe  epiftles  are  really 
fntnduakn  genuine,  it  is  hardly  poHible  to  deny  thoie  miracles  to 
to  the  Nrw  be  tme.  The  cafe  is  here  entirely  different  from  that 
Vefamcnt.  0f  an  hiftorian,  who  relates  extraordinary  events  in  the 
courfe  of  his  narrative,  fince  either  credtdity  or  an  ac- 
tual intention  to  deceive  may  induce  him  to  defcribe  as 
true  a  feries  of  falfehoods  refpeding  a  foreign  land  or 
diftant  period.  Even  to  the  Evangelifts  might  an  ad- 
verfary  of  the  Chriftian  religion  make  this  objedion  : 
tut  to  write  to  perions  with  whom  we  Hand  in  the 
neareft  connection,  "  I  have  not  only  performed  mira- 
cles in  your  prefence,  but  have  likewife  communicated 
to  you  the  fame  extraordinary  endowments,"  to  write 
in  this  manner,  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  hap- 
pened, would  tequire  fuch  an  incredible  degree  of  ef- 
frontery, that  he  who  poffeffed  it  would  not  only  ex- 
pofehimfelf  to  the  ulmoft  ridicule,  but  by  giving  his  ad- 
verfaries the  faireit  opportunity  to  deted  his  impof- 
ture,  would  ruin  the  caufe  which  he  attempted  to  fup- 
port. 

8t  Paul's  Firft  Epiftle  to  the  Theffalonians  is  addref- 
fed  to  a  community  to  which  he  had  pieached  the  gof- 
pel  only  three  Sabbath  days,  when  he  was  forced  to 
quit  it  by  the  perfection  of  the  populace.  In  this 
epiftle  he  appeals  to  the  miracles  which  he  had  per- 
foimed,  and  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he 
had  communicated.  Now,  is  it  poflible,  without  for- 
feiting all  prttenfions  to  common  fenfe,  that,  in  writing 
to  a  community  which  he  had  lately  eftablilhed,  he  could 
fpeak  of  miracles   perlonncd,   and  gifts  ot  the  Holy 
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Choft  communicated',  if  no  member  of  the  focirty  had  Scripture, 
feen  (he  one,  or  received  the  other  ?  v     •  * 

To  fuppofe  that  an  impoftor  could  write  to  the  con- 
verts or  adverfaries  of  the  new  religion  fuch  epiftles  as 
thefe,   with   a   degree  of  triumph  over  his  opponents, 
and  yet  maintain  his  authority,  implies  ignorance  and 
ftupidity  hardly  to  be  believed.    Credulous  as  the  Chi  i- 
fhans  have  been  in  later  ages,  and  even  fo  early  as  the 
third  century,   no  lefs  fev;re  were  they  in  their  inqui- 
ries, and  guarded  agair.ft  deception,  at  the  introduction 
of  Chrillianity.     This  character  is  given  them  even  by 
Eucian,  a  writer  of  the  fecond  century,  who  vented 
his  fatire   not   only  againft   certain  Chriftians  *,   who*  firmer* 
had   fupplied   Peregrinus   with   the   means    of  fubfifl-  p,re.ir"''- 
ence,  hut   ?.lfo  againft  heathen  oracles  and  pretended  l-jlg  I 
wonders.     He  relates  of  his  impoftor  (I'fcndomanlis),  [on,.  i,i. *p, 
that  he  attempted  nothing  fupernatural  in  the  prefence  3  .4 — ,538, 
of  the  Chrillians  and  Epicureans.      ri  his  I>^eudnmantis■>'*'• 
exclaims   before  the  whole  affembly,  •'  Away  with  the 
Chriftians,  away  with  the  Epicureans,  and  lit  thofe  on- 
ly remain   who  believe   in  the   Dtity  !"    (  <*w—tt  *? 
8  -)  upon  which  the  populace  took  up  ftones  to  drive 
away  the  fufpicious  ;  while  the  other  philofophers,  Py- 
thagoreans, Platonifts,  and  Stoics,  as  credulous  friends 
and  protestors  of  the  caufe,   were   permitted  to   re- 
main §.  §  Altxinbt 

It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  arguments/'"  P/imic 
drawn  from  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament  "■"'!!!?•$  *J» 
only  eftablifh  the  truth  of  the  miracles  performed  by];  '..?  „M 
the  apoftles,  and  are  not  applicable  to  the  miracles  of  ,44,143. 
©ur  Saviour  ;  yet,  if  we  admit  the  three  firft  gofpels  to 
be  genuine,  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  will  be 
proved  from  the  prophecies  of  Jefus.  For  if  thefe  go- 
fpels were  compofed  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
at  the  time  in  which  all  the  primitive  Chriltians  affirm, 
that  is,  previous  to  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalcm,  they 
muft  be  infpired  ;  for  they  contain  a  circumftantial  pro- 
phecy of  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalcm,  and  determine 
the  period  at  which  it  was  accomplished.  Now  it  was 
impoflible  that  human  fagacity  could  forefee  that  event; 
for  when  it  was  predicted  nothing  was  more  impro- 
bable. The  Jews  were  refolved  to  avoid  an  open  re- 
bellion, well  knowing  the  greatnefs  of  their  danger,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  opprefBons  of  their  governors  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  redrefs  from  the  court  of  Rome.— 
The  circumltance  which  gave  birth  to  thefe  misfortune* 
is  fo  trifling  in  itfelf,  that,  independent  of  its  confe- 
quences,  it  would  not  deferve  to  be  recorded.  In  the 
narrow  entrance  to  a  fynagogue  in  Csefarea,  fome  per- 
fon  had  made  an  offering  of  birds  merely  with  a  view 
to  irritate  the  Jews.  The  infult  excited  their  indig- 
nation, and  occasioned  the  ihedding  of  blood.  With- 
out this  trifling  accident,  which  no  human  wifdom 
could  forefee  even  the  day  before  it  happened,  it  is  pof- 
fible  that  the  prophecy  of  Jefus  would  never  have  been 
fulfilled.  But  Florus,  who  was  then  procurator  of  Ju- 
dea,  converted  this  private  quarrel  into  public  hoftili- 
ties,  and  compelled  the  Jewifh  nation  to  rebel  contrary 
to  its  wifh  and  rtfolution,  in  order  to  avoid  what  the 
Jews  had  threatened,  an  impeachment  before  the  Ro- 
man emperor  for  his  exceffive  cruelties.  But  even  af- 
ter this  rebellion  had  broken  out,  the  dellrudtion  of 
the  temple  was  a  very  impiobable  event.  It  was  not 
the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  deltroy  the  magnificent 
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edifices  cf  the  nations  which  they  fubdued  ;  and  of  all 
the  Roman  generals,  none  was  more  unlikely  to  de- 
molifh  fo  ancient  and  auguft  a  building  as  Titus  Vef- 
pafian. 

So  important  then  is  the  quel  ion,  Whether  the  books 
of  the  New  Teilament  be  genuine  ?  that  the  arguments 
■which  prove  their  authenticity,  prove  alfo  the  truth  of 
the  Chri''ian  religion.  Let  U6  now  confider  the  evi- 
dence which  proves  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Te- 
ftament. 

We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Teilament  as  the 
genuine  works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and 
Paul,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  .we  receive  the  writings 
of  Xenophon,  of  Polybius,  of  Platarch,  of  Caefar,  and 
of  Livy.  We  have  the  uninterrupted  teftimony  of  all 
ages,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  fufpedl  impolition. 
This  argument  is  much  ftronger  when  applied  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament  than  when  applied  to  any 
other  writings ;  for  they  were  addreffed  to  large  focie- 
ties,  were  often  read  in  their  prefence,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  them  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apoftles. — 
Whereas,  the  moil  eminent  profane  writings  which  dill 
remain  were  addreffed  only  to  individuals,  or  to  no  per- 
fons  at  all :  and  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm  that 
they  were  read  in  public  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  a  liberal  education  was  uncommon  ;  books  were 
fcarce,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  confined  to  a 
few  individuals  in  every  nation. 

The  New  Teftament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of 
the  world,  while  profane  writers  were  limited  to  one 
natioa  or  to  one  country.  An  uninterrupted  fuccef- 
lion  of  writers  from  the  apoitolic  ages  to  the  prefent  time 
quote  the  facred  writings,  or  make  alluiions  to  them  : 
and  thefe  quotations  and  alluiions  are  made  not  only  by 
friends  but  by  enemies.  This  cannot  be  afferted  of  even 
the  belt  claflic  authors.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  tranflations  of  the  New  Teilament  were  made  fo 
early  as  the  fecond  century  ;  and  in  a  century  or  two 
after,  they  became  very  numerous.  After  this  period, 
it  was  impoffible  to  forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt 
the  facred  text,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  that  men  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  of  different  fentiments  and  different  lan- 
guages, and  often  exceedingly  hollile  to  one  another, 
fhould  all  agree  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  is  fo 
ilrong,  that  if  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Teftament,  we  may  with  a  thoufand  times  more  pro- 
priety rejtft  all  the  other  writings  in  the  world :  we 
may  even  throw  aiide  human  teftimony  itfelf.  But  as 
this  fubject  is  of  great  importance,  we  (hall  confider  it 
at  more  lergth  ;  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  with 
the  greater  accuracy,  we  (hall  (late,  from  the  valuable 
•work  of  Michaelis,  as  tranflated  by  the  judicious  and 
learned  Mr  Marfh,  the  reafons  which  may  induce  a  cri- 
tic to  fulpeift  a  work  to  be  fpurious. 

i.  When  doubts  have  been  made  from  its  firft  appear- 
nlance  in  the  world,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  au- 
.  thor  to  whom  it  is  afcribed.  2.  When  the  immediate 
friends  ot  the  pretended  author,  who  were  able  to  de- 
cide upon  die  lubjeel,  have  dcnied*it  to  be  his  produc- 
tion. 3.  WheB  a  long  feries  of  years  has  elapfed  af- 
ter his  death,  in  which  the  book  was  unknown,  and  in 
which  it  mud  unavoidably  have  been  mentioned  and 
quoted,  had  it  really  exilled.  4.  When  the  ftyle  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  oi  his  other  writings,  or,  in  cafe  no 
otter  remain,  different  from  that  which  might  reafon- 
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ably  be  expected.  5.  When  events  are  recorded  '"irrw«' 
which  happen  later  than  the  time  of  the  pretended  "  *""™J 
author.  6.  When  opinions  are  advanced  which  con- 
tradict thofe  he  is  known  to  maintain  in  his  other 
writings.  Though  this  latter  argument  alone  leads  to 
no  politive  conclnfiori,  fince  every  man  is  liable  to 
change  his  opinion,  or  through  forgetlulnefs  to  vary 
in  the  circumftances  of  the  fame  relation,  of  which 
Jofephus,  in  his  Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews,  af- 
fords a  (Iriking  example.  Jg 

1.  But  it  cannot   be  (hown  that  any  one  doubted  ofD    no*  afr- 
its authenticity  in  the  period  in  which  it  firft  appeared.     y  "-J  „ 

NT  •     -  .  j       l  NewTelU* 

2.  Wo  ancient  accounts  are  on  record  whence  we  may  „eL, 

conclude  it  to  be  fpurious.  3.  No  confiderable  period 
elapfed  after  the  death  of  the  apoftles,  in  which  the 
New  Teftament  was  unknown;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  it  in  the  fecond  century  are  llill  more  nume- 
rous. 4.  No  argument  can  be  brought  in  its  disfavour* 
from  the  nature  of  the  flyle,  it  being  exactly  fuch  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  apoftles,  not  Attic  but 
Jewilh'  Greek.  5  No  fafts  are  recorded  which  hap- 
pened after  their  death.  6.  No  doclrines  are  main- 
tained which  contradict  the  known  tenets  of  the  au- 
thors, fince,  belide  the  New  Teftament,  no  writings  of 
the  apoftles  exiil.  But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Te- 
ftament be  it  fpoken,  it  contains  numerous  contradic- 
tions to  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  fathers  in  the  fe- 
cond and  thirdcentury,  whofe  morality  was  different  from 
that  ef  the  gofpel,  which  recommends  fortitude  and 
fubmiffion  to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  that  enthufiallio 
ardour  for  martyrdom  for  which  thofe  centuries  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  ;  it  alludes  to  ceremonies  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing ages  were  either  in  difufe  or  totally  unknown  : 
all  which  circumftances  infallibly  demonftrate  that  the 
New  Teftament  is  not  a  production  of  either  of  thofe 
centuries. 

We  (hall  now  confider  the  pofitive  evidence  for  the  p0fit.ivcl-r-. 
authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament.    Thcfe  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  three  following  heads  ; 

1 .  The  impoflibility  of  a  forgery,  arifing  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itfelf.  2.  The  ancient  Chriftian, 
Jewilh,  and  Heathen  teftimony  in  its  favour.  3.  Its 
own  internal  evidence. 

1.  The  impoflibility  of  a  forgery  arifing  from-  the  na-  imnoflibilf- 
ture  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  evident.     It  is  impoffible  toty  t.fafor- 
eftablifh  forged  writings  as  authentic  in  any  place  where  W7  anting. 
tht-.e  are  perlons  ilrongly  inclined  and  well  qualified  to^rom  the, 
dtteft  the  fraud.     Now  the  Jews  were  the  mod  violent  ^"dunsr, 
enemies  of  Chriftiamty.     They  put  the  founder  of  it  to 
death  j  they  perlecuted  his  difciples  with  implacable, 
fury  ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  Hide  the  new  religion 
in   its  birth.     If  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament 
had  been  forged,  woidd  not  the  Jews  have  detected  the 
impollure  >   Is  there  a  fmgle  inflance  on  record  where 
a  few  individuals  have  impofed  a  hiftory  upon  the  world 
againft  the  teftimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?  Would  the 
inhabitants  of  Palelline  have  received  the  gofpels,   if 
diey  had  nat  had  fuificient   evidence  that  Jefus  Chrift 
really  appeared  among  them,  and  performed  the  mira- 
cles afcribed  to  him  ?  Or  would  the  churches  ot   Rome 
or  of  Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epifdes  addreffed. 
to  them  as  the   genuine  works  of  Paul,  if  Paul  had 
never  preached  among  them  ?  We  might  as  well  think 
to  prove,  that  the  hiitory  of  the  Reformation  is  the  in-- 
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From  tefti- 
cuony. 


ftrlpture.  vention  of  hiflorians  j  and  that  no  revolution  happened 
■"■"v-- -  in  Great  Britain  during  the  laft  century. 

2.  The  fecsnd  kind  of  evidence  which  we  produce 
to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teflament,  is  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,  Chrillians,  Jews,  and  Hea- 
thens. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence  of  teftimony,  It  will  not 
be  cxpe&ed  that  we  {hould  begin  at  the  prefent  age, 
and  trace  backward*,  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
this  fubje£t  to  the  fnft  ages  of  Chriftianity.  This  in- 
deed, though  a  laborious  tafk,  could  be  performed  in 
the  moft  complete  manner  ;  the  whole  feries  of  authors, 
numerous  in  every  age,  who  have  quoted  from  the  books 
of  the  New  Teflament,  written  commentares  upon 
them,  tranflated  them  into  different  languages,  or  who 
have  drawn  up  a  lift  of  them,  could  be  exhibited  fo  as  to 
form  fuch  a  pr  rfect  body  of  evidence,  that  we  imagine 
even  a  jury  of  deiffs  would  find  it  impnflible,  upon  a  de- 
liberate and  candid  examination,  to  rejeft  or  disbelieve  it. 
We  do  not,  however,  fuppofe  that  fcepticiim  has  yet 
arrived  at  fo  great  a  height  as  to  render  fuch  a  tedi- 
ous and  circumstantial  evidence  necelfary.  Pafitng  over 
the  intermediate  fpace,  therefore,  we  (hall  afcend  at 
once  to  the  fourth  century,  when  the  evidence  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Tellament  was  fully  eftabliSh- 
ed,  and  trace  it  back  from  that  period  to  the  age  of 
the  apoftles.  We  hope  that  this  method  of  Hating  the 
evidence  will  appear  more  natural,  and  will  afford  more 
fatisfa&ion,  than  that  which  has  been  ufually  adopted. 

It  is  furely  more  natural,  when  we  investigate  the 
truth  of  any  fact:  which  depends  on  a  feries  of  teftimo- 
ny,  to  berrin  with  thofe  witneffes  who  lived  neareft  the 
prefent  age,  and  whofe  characters  are  bed  eftablifhed. 
In  this  way  we  Ihall  learn  from  themfelves  the  founda- 
tion of  their  belief,  and  the  chara&ers  of  thofe  from 
whom  they  derived  it  ;  and  thus  we  afcend  till  we  ar- 
rive at  its  origin.  This  mode  of  investigation  will 
give  more  Satisfaction  to  the  deill  than  the  ufual  way  ; 
and  we  believe  no  Christian,  who  is  confident  of  the 
goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  will  be  unwilling  to  grant  any 
proper  conceffions.  The  deifl  will  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  feparately,  what  he  will  confider 
as  the  weakell  parts  of  the  evidence,  thofe  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  earlieft  Christian  writers,  confifting  of 
expreffions,  and  not  quotations,  taken  from  the  New 
Teftament.  The  Chriltian,  on  the  other  hand,  ought 
to  wifh,  that  thefe  apparently  weak  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence were  distinctly  examined,  for  they  will  afford  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  New  Teflament  was  not  for- 
ged :  and  Should  the  deift.  reject  the  evidence  of  thofe 
early  writers,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  Chriitian  religion,  which  he  will 
find  more  difficult  than  to  admit  the  common  hypo- 
thec's. 

In  the  fourth  century  we  could  produce  the  tefti- 
monies  of  numerous  witneSTes  to  prove  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Teitament  exifted  at  that  time  ;  but  it  will 
be  Sufficient  to  mention  their  names,  the  time  in  which 
they  wrote,  and  the  fubltance  of  their  evidence.  This 
we  Shall  prefent  in  a  onncife  form  in  the  following 
table,  which  is  taken  from  Jones's  New  and  Full  Me- 
thod of  eftabliShing  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament. 
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Tie  Karnes  of 
the  WrtUn. 


*Tbe 

times  in 

TV  bub 

tbey 
lived* 


1. 

AthanaSius 
bifhopof  A- 
lexandria. 

II. 
Cyril  bifhop 
ofjerufakm. 

III. 

The  bifhops 
affembled  in 
the  council 

of  Laodicea. 


IV. 

Epiphanius 
bilhop  of  Sa- 
larais  in  Cy- 
prus. 

V. 
Gregory  Na- 
7.ian?.en  bi- 
fhop of  Con- 
stantinople. 

VI. 

Philaftrius 

biShop  of 

Brixia  in 

Venice. 


VII. 
Jerome. 


VIII. 

Ruffin  pref- 
byter  of  A- 
quilegium. 


IX. 

Auftin  bi- 
fhopofHip- 
po    in   A- 
frica. 

X. 
TheXLlV 
bifhops  af- 
fembled in 
the  third 
council  of 
Carthage. 


A.  C. 
3l5- 


34°- 


364. 


37°- 


375- 


380. 


382. 


39°' 


394- 


StAu 
(tin  was 
prefent 
at  it. 


The  vaHtttMM  or  agree- 
ment 0/  their  rata.  7!>e  hcete  in  which 
Uguti  with  cur  j  now  t^efc  catalogues  are. 
received. 


The  fame  pervert 
ly  with  ours 
now  received. 

The  fame  with 
ours,  only  the 
Revelation  is1 
omitted. 

The  Revelation 
is  omitted. 


The  fame  with 
ours  now  re- 
ceived. 


Omits  the  Reve- 
lation. 


The  fame  with  ours 
now  received;  ex- 
cept that  he  men- 
tions only  13  of  St 
Paul's  epift'es  (o- 
mirting  very  pro- 
bably the    £.p(Hc 
tn  the   Hebiews), 
and  leaves  out  the 
Revelation'. 
I'ht  fame  with  curs: 
except ;  h-t  be  fptak- 
duoioufly  of  the  £ 
piftle    to   the    Ht 
brews;  tho*  in  othe; 
parts  of  his  writing' 
he  receives  it  at  ia. 
nonical. 

It  perfectly  agrees 
with  outs. 


It  perfectly  agree 
with  ours. 


Fragment.  Epift. 

Tejlal.  torn.  2. 

Lf  in   Synopf. 

torn.   I. 
Cattch.   IV.    § 

ult.  p.    101. 


Canon.  I.  IX. 
\.  H      The  Ca- 
non- of  thisc*  un- 
ci! were  not  long 
afterwards  recei- 
ved into  the  bod 
of  the  canons  of 
the   ui  i  -erial 
church. 

Hxref.  76.  cont. 
Anom.  p.  399. 


C.arm.   de   veru 
lif  genuin. 
Scriptur. 


Lib.    de   Hitrcf. 

Numb.  87. 


Ep.  ad  Paulitt. 
83.  TraS.  6. 
p  2.  Alfucom 
monly  prefixed 
to  the  Latin 
vulgar. 

Expof.  in  Symb 
Apqftol.  §  36, 
int.  Ep.  Hifron. 
Par.  I.   Trac. 

3.  p.  no.  £sf 

inter  Op.  Cypr. 

P-  575- 

<e     DoBrin. 
Chrift.  1.  2.  c 
8.  Tom.  Op.  3. 
p.  25. 
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with  ours. 


XLVIl.  & 

cap. ult. 


Serlptwe. 


We 
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We  now  go  back  to  Eufebius,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  3 1 5,  and  whoi'e  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament  we  (hall  mention  at  more  length.  "  Let  us 
obfetve  -(fays  he)  the  writings  of  the  apoflle  John, 
which  are  uncontradiSed ;  and,  firft  of  all,  muft  be  men- 
tioned, as  acknowledged  of  al',  the  gofpel,  according 
to  him,  well  known  to  all  the  churches  under  heaven." 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  occafions  of 
writing  the  gofpels,  and  the  reafons  for  placing  St 
John's  the  laft,  manifeftly  fpeaking  of  all  the  four  as 
equal  in  their  authority,  ard  in  the  certainty  of  their 
L original.  The  fecond  paflage  is  taken  from  a  chap- 
ter, the  title  of  which  is,  "  Of  the  Scriptures  univer- 
fally  acknowledged,  and  of  thofe  that  are  not  fuch." 
Eufebius  begins  his  enumeration  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  In  the  firft  place,  are  to  be  ranked  the  facred 
four  Gofpels,  then  the  book  of  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  ; 
after  that  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Epiftlts  of  Paul : 
in  the  next  place,  that  called  the  firft  Epiftle  of  John 
and  the  Epiftle  of  Peter  are  to  be  efteemed  authentic  : 
after  this  is  to  be  placed,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  the  Re- 
velation of  John;  about  which  we  (hall  obferve  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  at  proper  feafons.  Of  the  controvert- 
ed, but  yet  well  known  or  approved  by  the  moft,  are 
that  called  the  Epiftle  of  James  and  that  of  Jude,  the 
lecond  of  Peter,  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  John,  whe- 
ther they  were  written  by  the  evangelift  or  by  another 
of  the  fame  name."  He  then  proceeds  to  reckon  up 
live  others,  not  in  our  canon,  which  he  calls  in  one 
place  fpurious,  in  another  controverted ;  evidently  mean- 
ing the  fame  thing  by  thefe  two  words  (s). 

A.  D.  290,  Viftorin  bilhop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany, 
in  a  commentary  upon  this  text  of  the  Revelation, 
"  The  firft  was  like  a  lion,  the  fecond  was  like  a  calf, 
the  third  like  a  man,  and  the  fourth  like  a  flying  eagle," 
makes  out,  that  by  the  four  creatures  are  intended 
the  four  gofpels  ;  and  to  fliow  the  propriety  of  the 
fymbols,  he  recites  the  fubjeft  with  which  each  evange- 
lift opens  his  hiftory.  The  explication  is  fanciful,  but 
the  teftimony  pofrtive.  He  alfo  exprefsly  cites  the 
Afts  of  the  Apoftles. 

A.  D.  230,  Cyprian  bifhop  of  Carthage  gives  the 
Following  teftimony :  '*  The  church  (lays  this  father) 
is  watered  like  Paradife  by  four  rivers,  that  is,  by  four 
gofpels."  The  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  are  alfo  frequently 
quoted  by  Cyprian  under  that  name,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Scriptures."  In  his  various  wri- 
tings are  fuch  frequent  and  copious  citations  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  to  place  this  pSrt  of  the  teftimony  beyond  con- 
troverfy.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  works  of  this  eminent 
African  bifhop,  one  quotation  of  a  fpurious  or  apocry- 
phal Chriftian  writing. 

A.  D.  2 jo,  Origen  is  a  moft  important  evidence. 
Nothing  can  be  more  peremptory  upon  the  fubjeft  now 
under  conuderation,  and,  from  a  writer  of  his  learning 
and  information,  nothing  more  latisfaftory,  than  the  de- 
claration ol  Origen,  prelerved  in  an  extraft  of  his  works 
by  Eufebius  :  "  That  the  four  gofpels  alone  are  received 
without  difpute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under 
heaven  :"  to  which  declaration  rs  immediately  fubjointd 
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a  brief  hiftory  of  the  refpeftive  authors,  to  whom  they  Scripture.^ 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  afcribed.  The  fentiments  ' 
exprefled  concerning  the  gofpels  in  all  the  works  of 
Origen  which  remain,  entirely  correfpond  with  the 
teftimony  here  cited.  His  attcftation  to  the  Afts  of 
the  Apoftles  is  no  lefs  pofitive  :  "  And  Luke  alfo  once 
more  founds  the  trumpet  relating  the  Afts  of  the  A- 
poftles."  That  the  Scriptures  were  then  univerfally 
read,  is  plainly  affirmed  by  this  writer  in  a  palfage  in 
which  he  is  repelling  the  objeftions  of  Celfus,  "  That 
it  is  not  in  private  books,  or  fuch  as  are  read  by 
few  only,  and  thofe  ftudious  perfons,  but  in  books 
read  by  every  body,  that  it  is  written,  the  invifible 
things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clear- 
ly feen,  being  underftood  by  things  that  are  made."  It 
is  to  no  purpofe  to  Angle  out  quotations  of  Scripture 
from  fuch  a  writer  as  this.  We  might  as  well  make  a 
feleftion  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture  in  Ur  Clarke's 
fermons.  They  are  fo  thickly  (own  in  the  works  of 
Origen,  that  Dr  Mill  fays,  "  If  we  had  all  his  works 
remaining,  we  mould  have  before  us  almoft  the  whole 
text  of  the  Bible."  97 

A.  D.  194,  Tertullian  exhibits  the  number  of  the°fTcrtul« 
gofpels  then  received,  the  names  of  the  evangelifts,  andlian" 
their  proper  defignations,  in  one  fhort  fentence. — 
"  Among  the  apoftles,  John  and  Matthew  teach  us  the 
faith  ;  among  apoftolical  men,  Luke  and  Mark  refrefh 
it."  The  next  paflage  to  be  taken  from  Tertullian  af- 
fords as  complete  an  attellation  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
gofpels  as  can  be  well  imagined.  Alter  enumerating  the 
churches  which  had  been  founded  by  Paul  at  Corinth, 
in  Galatia,  at  Philippi,  TheiTalonica,  and  Ephefus,  the 
church  of  Rome  eftablifhed  by  Peter  and  Paul,  and  other 
churches  derived  from  John,  he  proceeds  thus  :  "  I  fay 
then,  that  with  them,  but  not  with  them  only  which  are 
apoilolieal,  but  with  all  who  have  fellowfhip  with  them 
in  the  lame  faith,  is  that  gofpel  of  Luke  received  from 
its  firft  publication,  which  we  fo  zealoufly  maintain  ;" 
and  prefently  afterwards  adds,  "  The  fame  authority  of 
the  apoftolical  churches  will  fupport  the  other  gofpels, 
which  we  have  from  tiiern,  and  according  to  them,  I 
mean  John's  and  Matthew's,  although  that  likewife 
which  Mark  publifhed  may  be  faid  to  be  Peter's,  whofe 
interpreter  Mark  was."  In  another  place  Tertullian  • 
affirms,  that  the  three  other  gofpels,  as  well  as  St  Luke's, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  from  the  beginning. 
This  noble  teftimony  proves  inconteftably  the  antiquity 
of  the  golpcls,  and  that  they  were  univerfally  received; 
that  they  were  in  tile  hands  of  all,  and  had  been  fo  from 
the  firft.  And  this  evidence"appears  not  more  than  150 
yeais  after-  the  publication  of  the  bq  il  .  Dr  1  .ardner  ob- 
ferves,  "  that  there  are  more  and  larger  quotations  of 
the  final!  volume  of  the  New  Teftament  in  this  one 
Chriftian  author,  than  there  arc  of  all  the  works  of  Ci- 
cero, in  writers  of  all  characters,  for  feveral  ages."  _s 

A.  D.  17S,  Irenoeus  was  bifhop  of  Lyons,  and  is  Oflrenms. 
mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  and  Pho- 
tius.  In  his  youth  he  hid  been  a  difciple  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  was  a  difciple  of  John.  He  affeits  of  him- 
felt  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  were  able  to  rec- 
S  kon 


(s)  That  Eufebius   could   not   intend,  by  the   word    rendered  fpurious,  what  v  e   at    picfent  mean  by  it,   is 
t  from  a  clsuie  in  this  \try  chapter,  where,  fpeaking    of   the  Gofpels  of  Peter  and  Thomas,  and  Matthias 
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aud  fome  others,  he  fays,  "  They  are  not  to  much  as  to  be  reckoned  amung  the  /furious,  but  are  to  be  rejected 
as  altogether  abfurd  and  impious."     Lard.  Cred.  vol.  viii.  p.  9^. 
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Scripture.  kon  Up  ;n  all  the  principal  churches  the  fueccfTion  of  bi- 
*" ""Y™""'  {hops  to  their  firi\  inilitution.  His  teflimony  to  the  four 
gofpels  and  Aits  of  the  Apoftles  is  exprefs  and  pod 
tive.  "  We  have  not  received,"  fays  Irena:us,  "  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  our  falvation  by  any  others 
than  thofe  by  whom  the  fofpel  has  been  brought  to 
us.  Which  gofpel  they  lirft  preached,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  will  »i  God,  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might 
be  for  time  to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our 
faith.  For  after  that  our  Loid  rofe  from  the  dead, 
and  they  (the  apoflles)  were  endowed  from  above  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  coming  down  upon  them, 
they  received  a  perfedt  knowledge  of  all  things.  They 
then  went  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  to 
men  the  bleiling  of  heavenly  peace,  having  all  of  them, 
and  every  one  alike,  the  gofpel  of  God.  Matthew 
therr,  among  the  Jews,  wrote  a  gofpel  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  gofpel 
at  Rome,  and  founding  a  church  there.  And  after 
their  exit,  Mark  alfo,  the  difciple  and  interpreter  of 
Peter,  delivered   to   us  in  writing  the  things  that  had 


France  fent  an  account  of  the  fuffcringi  of  their  mar^yrj  Scripior* 
to  the  churches  of  Afia  and  Phrygia,  which  has  been  — v""" ^ 
preferred  entire  by  Eufcbius.  And  what  carries  in 
ibme  meafure  the  tellimony  of  thefe  churches  to  a 
higher  age  is,  that  they  had  now  for  their  bilhop  Po- 
thinus,  who  was  90  years  old,  and  whofe  early  life 
confequently  mull  have  immediately  followed  the  times 
of  the  apoflles.  In  this  epiftle  are  exadt  references 
to  the  gofpels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  to  the  Acres  of 
the  ApolUcs.  The  form  of  reference  is  the  fame  as  in 
all  the  preceding  articles.  That  from  St  John  is  in  thefe 
words :  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  fpoken  by 
the  Lord,  that  whofoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he 
doth  God  fervice*."  *  Johl» 

Diftindt  references  are  alfo  made  toother  books,  viz.   V1'    * 
Aits,    Romans,   Ephefians,  Philippians,    I.   Timothy, 
1  Peter,    1  John,  Revelation.  to» 

A.  D.  140,  Juftin  Martyr  compofed  feveral  books, of  J  ••  '"* 
which  are  mentioned  by  his  difciple  Tatian,  by  Tertul-         }t" 
lian,  Methodius,    Eufebius,  Jerome,   Epiphanius,  and 
Photius.     In   his  writings  between  20  and  30  quota- 


been  preached  by  Peter.  And  Luke,  the  companion  of    tions  from  the  gofpels  and  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  are  rec- 
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Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  gofpel  preached  by  him 
(Paul).  Afterwards  John,  the  difciple  of  the  Lord, 
who  alfo  leaned  upon  his  bread,  likewife  published  a 
gofpel  while  he  dwelt  at  Ephefus  in  Alia."  Irenius 
then  relates  how  Matthew  begins  his  gofpel,  how 
Mark  be-rins  and  ends  his,  and  gives  the  fuppofed  rea- 
fons  for  doing  fo.  He  enumerates  at  length  all  the  paf- 
fages  of  Chrift's  hiftory  in  Luke,  which  are  not  found 
in  any  of  the  other  evangelifts.  He  ftates  the  particu- 
lar defign  with  which  St  John  compofed  his  gofpel,  and 
accounts  for  the  docTtrinal  declarations  which  precede 
the  narrative.  If  any  modern  divine  fhould  write  a  book 
upon  the  genuinenefs  of  the  gofpels,  he  could  not  affert 
it  more  exprefsly,  or  ftate  their  original  more  diftinftly, 
than  Ircnxus  hath  done  within  little  more  than  100 
years  after  they  were  publifhed. 

Refpecting  the  book  of  the  A£ts  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
its  author,  the  tellimony  of  Irensus  is  no  lefs  explicit. 
Referring  to  the  account  of  St  Paul's  converfion  and 
vocation,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  that  book,  "  Nor 
can  they  (fays he,  meaning  the  parties  with  whom  he  ar- 
gues (how)  that  he  is  not  to  be  credited,  who  has  related 
lo  us  the  truth  with  the  greateft  exadlnefs."  Tn  ano- 
ther place,  he  has  actually  collected  the  feveral  texts,  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  hiftory  is  represented  as  accom- 
panying St  Paul,  which  led  him  to  exhibit  a  fummary 
of  almoil  the  whole  of  the  laft  twelve  chapters  of  the 
book. 

According  to  Lardner,  Irenaius  quotes  twelve  of 
Paul's  epiftles,  naming  their  author  ;  alio  the  firfl 
epillle  of  Peter,  the  two  firll  epiftles  of  John,  and  the 
Revelation.  The  epiftles  of  Paul  which  he  omits  are 
thofe  addrcfTed  to  Philemon  and  the  Hebrews.  Eufe- 
bius fays,  that  he  quotes  the  epillle  to  the  Hebrews, 
though  he  docs  not  afcribe  it  to  Paul.  The  work,  how- 
ever,  is  loft. 

A.  D.  172,  Tatian,  who  is  fpoken  of  by  Clemens 
Alexandiinus,  Origen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome,  compo- 
fed a  harmony  of  the  four  gofpels,  which  he  called 
JJiateJfjron  of  the  four.  This  title,  as  well  as  the 
work,  is  remarkable,  becaufe  it  ihows  that  then  as  well 
as  now  there  were  tour,  and  only  four,  golpels  in  ge- 
neral ule  among  Chriftians. 

A.  D.  170,  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in 


koned  up,  which  are  clear,  diftinet,  and  copious ;  if 
each  verfe  be  counted  feparately,  a  much  greater  num- 
ber;  if  each  expreffion,  ftill  more.  Jones,  in  his  book 
on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Teftament,  ventures  to  affirm 
that  he  cites  the  books  of  which  it  confifts,  particularly 
the  four  gofpels,  above  200  times. 

We  meet  with  quotations  of  three  of  the  gofpels 
within  the  compafs  of  half  a  page;  "  and  in  other 
words,  he  fays,  Depart  from  me  into  outer  darknefs, 
which  the  Father  hath  prepared  for  Satan  and  his  An- 
gels," (which  is  from  Matthew  xxv.  41.)  "  And  again 
he  faid  in  other  words,  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread 
upon  ferpents  and  fcorpions,  and  venomous  beails,  and 
upon  all  the  power  of  the.  enemy."  (  This  from 
Luke  x.  19.)  "  And,  before  he  was  crucified,  he  faid, 
The  fon  of  man  mult  fviffer  many  things,  and  be  re- 
jected of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  and  be  crucified, 
and  rife  again  the  third  day  ;  (this  from  Mark  viii.  31  ) 

All  the  references  in  Juftin  are  made  without  men- 
tioning the  author ;  which  proves  that  thefe  books  were 
perfectly  well  known,  and  that  there  were  no  other 
accounts  of  Chrift  then  extant,  or,  at  lead,  no  others 
fo  received  and  credited  as  to  make  it  neceffary  to  add 
any  marks  of  diftinction.  But  although  Juftin  men- 
tions not  the  authors  names,  he  calls  the  books  Me- 
moirs  compofed  by  the  Apoflles  ;  Memoirs  compofed  by  the 
Apoflles  and  their  Companions ;  which  defcriptions,  the 
latter  efpccially,  exactly  fuit  the  titles  which  the  Go- 
fpels and  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  now  bear. 

Pie  informs  us,  in  his  firft  apology,  that  the  memoirs 
of  the  Apoflles,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are 
read  according  as  the  time  allows;  and,  when  the  reader 
has  ended,  the  prefident  makes  a  difcourfe,  exhorting 
to  the  imitation  of  fuch  excellent  things. 

A  few  fhort  obfervations  will  (how  the  value  of  this 
tellimony.  1.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Apoftles,  Juftin  in 
another  place  exprefsly  tells  us  are  what  are  called 
gofpels.  And  that  they  were  the  gofpels  which  we  now 
ufe  is  made  certain  by  Juftin's  numerous  quotations  of 
them,  and  his  iilence  about  any  others.  2.  He  de- 
fcribes  tlie  general  ufage  of  the  Chriftian  church. 
3.  He  does  not  fpeak  of  it  as  recent  or  newly  infti- 
tuted,  but  in  the  terms  in  which  men  fpeak  of  ellablifh- 
ed  cuiloir.t, 
5  Juftin 


Scripture. 
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Jufli'n  alfo  makes  fuch  allufions  to  the  following 
books  as  (hows  that  he  had  read  them  :  Romans,  i  Co- 
rinthians, Galatians,  Ephefians,  Philippians,  Coloflians, 
2  ThctTaloniang,  Hebrews,  2  Pttcr  ;  and  he  afcribes 
the  Revelation  to  John  the  Apoftle  of  Chrift. 

A.  D.  116,  Papias,  a  hearer  of  John,  and  companion 
of  Polycarp,  as  Iremsus  attefts,  and  of  the  apaftolical  age 
as  all  asjree,  in  a  paffage  quoted  by  Eufebius,  from  a 
work  now  loft,  exprefsly  afcribes  the  two  firft  gofpels 
to  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  and  in  a  manner  which  proves 
that  thefe  gofpels  muft  have  publicly  borne  the  names  of 
thefe  authors  at  that  time,  and  probably  long  before ;  for 
Papias  does  not  fay,  that  one  gofpel  was  written  by 
Matthew,  and  another  by  Mark  ;  but,  affuming  this  as 
perfectly  well  known,  he  tells  us  from  what  materials 
Mark  colle&ed  his  account,  viz.  from  Peter's  preaching, 
and  in  what  language  Matthew  wrote,  viz.  m  Hebrew. 
Whether  Papias  was  well  informed  in  this  ftatement  or 
not,  to  the  point  for  which  this  teftimony  is  produced, 
namely,  that  thefe  books  bore  thefe  names  at  this  time, 
his  authority  is  complete. 

Papias  himfelf  declares  that  he  received  his  accounts' 
of  Chrillianity  from  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
apoltles,  and  that  thoie  accounts  which  he  thus  received 
from  the  older  Chriftians,  and  had  committed  to  memory, 
he  inferted  in  his  books.  He  farther  adds,  that  he  was 
very  fohcitous  to  obtain  every  poffible  information,  efpe- 
cially  to  learn  what  the  apoftles  laid  and  preached,  va- 
luing fuch  information  more  than  what  was  written  in 
books  *. 

A.  D.  108,  Polycarp  was  the  bifhop  of  Smyrna, 
and  difciple  of  John  the  Apoftle.  I  his  teftimony  con- 
cerning Polycarp  is  given  by  Irenius,  who  in  his  youth 
had  feen  him.  "  I  can  tell  the  place,"  faith  Irenseus,  "  in 
which  the  blefled  Polycarp  fat  and  taught,  and  his  go- 
ing out  and  coming  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  life,  and 
the  form  of  his  perfon,  and  the  difcourfes  he  made  to 
the  people,  and  how  he  related  his  converfation  with 
Jehn  3nd  others  who  had  feen  the  Lord,  and  how  he 
related  their  fayings,  and  what  he  had  heard  concern- 
ing the  Lord,  both  concerning  his  miracles  and  his  doc- 
trine, as  he  had  received  them  from  the  eye-witneffes  of 
the  word  of  life  ;  all  which  Polycarp  related  agreeable 
to  the  fcriptures." 

Of  Polycarp,  whofe  proximity  to  the  age  and  coun- 
try and  perfons  of  the  apoftles  is  thus  attefted,  we 
have  one  undoubted  epiftle  remaining ;  which,  though 
a  fhort  performance,  contains  nearly  40  clear  allufions 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  This  is  ftrong 
evidence  of  the  refpect  which  was  paid  to  them  by  Chri- 
iliansof  that  age.  Amongtl  thele,  although  the  writings 
of  St  Paul  are  more  frequently  uled  bv  Polycarp  than 
other  parts  of  fcripture,  there  are  copious  alluiioiio  to 
the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  fome  to  paffajres  found  in 
the  gofpels  both  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  fame  which 
matt  nearly  refcmble  the  words  in  Luke. 

He  thus  fixes  the  authority  of  the  Lord's  Praver, 
and  the  ufe  of  it  among  Chriftians.  Tf,  therefore,  we' 
pray  the  Lord  to  forgive  us,  tve  ought  a//o  to  forgive. 
And  again,  With  fupplicatiun  btfeeching  the  all-feeing 
God  not  to  lead  us  into  temptation. 

In  another  place,  he  quotes  the  words  of  our  Lord  : 
•*  But  remembering  what  the  Lord  faid,  teaching, 
Judge  riot,  that  yc  be  not  judged.  Forgive,  and  ye 
lhall  be  forgiven  ;  be  ye  merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain 
mercy  j  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  lhall  be  meafured 
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to  you  again*.     Suppofing  Polycarp  to  have  had  thefe  Scripture. 
words  Irom  the  books  in  which  we  now  find  them,  it  ~ T?' 
is  manifeft  that  thefe  books  were  ccmfidered  by  him,  Wlll   ,_ ,   J# 
and  by  his  readers,  as  he  thought,  as  authentic  accounts  v  ;. 
of  Quilt's  difcourfes  ;  and  that  this  point  was  incontest- 
able. 

He  quotes  alfo  the  following  books,  the  firfl  of 
which  he  alciibes  to  St  Paul:  1  Corinthians,  Ephe- 
fians, Philippians,  1  and  2  Theffalonians  ;  and  makes 
evident  references  to  otheis,  particularly  to  Acts,  Ro- 
mans, 2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  1  Timothy,  2  Timo- 
thy,  1  Peter,   1  John.  103 

Ignatius,  as  it  is  ttliified  by  ancient  Chriftian  writers,  9^  l&ni' 
became  bifhop  of  Antioch  about  37  years  after  Chriif  stms* 
alcenlion  ;  and  therefore,  from  his  time,  and  place,  and 
ftation,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  known  and  converted 
with  many  of  the  apoftles.  Epiftle3  of  Ignatius  arc  re- 
ferred to  by  Polycarp  his  contemporary.  Paffages, 
found  in  the  epiftles  now  extant  under  his  name,  are 
quoted  by  Irensus,  A.  D.  178,  by  Origen,  A.  I). 
230  ;  and  the  occafion  of  writing  them  is  fullv  ex- 
plained by  Eufebius  and  Jerome.  What  are  calltd  the 
lmaller  epiftles  of  Ignatius  are  generally  reckoned  the 
fame  which  were  read  by  Ircnaeus,  Origen,  and  Eufe- 
bius. 

They  are  admitted  as  genuine  by  Voffius,  and  have 
been  proved  to  be  fo  by  bifhop  Pearfon  with  a  force 
of  argument  which  feems  to  admit  of  no  reply.  In 
thefe  epiftles  are  undoubted  allufions  to  Matt.  iii.  15. 
xi.  16.  to  John  iii.  8.  ;  and  their  venerable  author,  who 
often  fpeaks  of  St  Paul  in  terms  of  the  highefcrefptct, 
once  quotes  his  epiftle  to  the  Ephefians  by  name.  1 :4 

Near  the  conclufion  of  die  epiftle  to  the   Romans, Ci!  iitr° 
St  Paul,  amonglt  others,  fends  the  following  falutatio:i:au*' 
"    Salute    Afyncritus,     Phlegon,    Hermas,     Patrobus, 
Hermes,  and  the  brethren  which  are  with  them."     Of 
Hermas,    who    appears    in  this  catalogue  of    Roman 
Chriftians  as  contemporary  with  St  Paul,  there  is  a  book 
ftill  remaining,  the  authenticity  of  which    cannot    be 
difputed.      It  is  called  the  Shepherd,  or  Pajlor  9/  H>r- 
mas.    Its  antiquity  is  inconteftable,  from  the  quotations 
of  it  in  Irenaeus,  A.  D.  178,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.    194,  Tertullian,  A.  D.   200,  Origen,   A.  D, 
230.  The  notes  of  time  extant  in  the  epiftle  itfelf  agree 
with   its   title,  and  with  the  teftimonies  concerning  it, 
which  intimate  that  it  was  written  during  the  lifetime 
of  Clement.     In  this  piece  are  tacit  allufions  to   St 
Matthew's,  St  Luke's,  and  St  John's  gofpels ;  that  is 
to  lay,  there  are  applications'  of  thoughts  and  expref- 
lions  found  in  thefe  gofpels,  without  citing  the  place  or 
writer  from  which  they  were  taken.      In  this  form  ap- 
pear in  Hermas  the  confeffing  and  denying  of  Chriftf  ;  ,  •  *,,. 
the    parable   of  the   feed   fown  J  ;    the   conparifon   ofjj.,.  or 
Chrift's  difciples  to  little  children;  the  laying,    ';  he  Luke  iii. 
that  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrieth  another,  com-s>9- 
mitteth  adulterv  0  ;"  the  lingular  expreffion,  "  haringr  ... 
received  all  power  from  his  Father,"  is  probably  an  allu-  [uyc 
Con  to  Matthew  xxviii.  1  8.  and  Chrfft  being  the  "gate,"»iiL  5. 
or  only  way  of  coming  "  to  God,''  is  a  plain  allufion  to  5  Luke 
John  xiv.  6.  x.  7,  9.     There  is  alfo  a  probable  allufion1"' 
to  Afts  v.  32. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  has  been  confidered  as  a 
fanciful  performance.  This,  however,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance in  the  preient  cafe.  We  only  adduce  it  as  e\  .- 
dence  that  the  books  to  which  it  frequently  alludes  ex- 
ifted  in  the  fiift  century  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  fatis- 
S  2  factory, 
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Scripture,  faftoty,  as   its  authenticity  has  never  been  queftioned. 
vr~~    However  abfurd  opinions  a  man  may  entertain  while  he 
retains  his  underftanding,  his  teftimony  to  a  matter  of 
l°S         faft  wiH  ftjH  be  received  in  any  court  of  juftice. 
m       Ro  A.  D.  96,  we  are  in  pjfl'effion   of  an  epiftle  written 

oiaiiUD.        by  Clement   bifhop  ot   Rome,  whom   ancient  writers, 
without  any  doubt  or  fcruple,   aflert  to  have  been  the 
Clement   whom   St   Paul    mentions   Phih'ppians   iv.    3. 
"  with  Clement  alio,  and   other   my  fellow  labourers, 
whoie  names  are  in  the  b  ok.  or  life."     This  epiftle  is 
fpoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  an  epiftle  acknowledged 
by  all  ;  and,  as  Iren;cus  well  reprefents  its  value,  "  writ- 
ten by  Clement,  who  had  feen  the  bleffed  apoftles   and 
converfed  with  them,  who  had  the  preaching   of  the 
apoftles  ftill  founding  in   his   ears,  and  their  traditions 
before  his  eyes."      It  is  addreffed  to  the  church  of  Co- 
rinth ;  and  what  alone  mav  fecm  a  drcilive  proof  of  its 
authenticity,  Dionyfius  bifhop   of  Corinth,   about   the 
year   1  70,  i.  e.    about    80  or  90  years  after  the  epiftle 
\\di  written,  bears  witnefs,  "  that  it  had  been  ufually 
read  in  that  church  from  ancient  times."     This  epiftle 
affords,    amongft;  others,  the    following  valuable    paf- 
fages  :    "   Efpecially    remembering    the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jefus,  which   he  fpake,  teaching  gentlenefs  and 
long  fuffering  ;  for  thus  he  faid  (t),  Be  ye  merciful,  that 
ye  may  obtain  mercy  ;  forgive,  that  it  may  be  forgiven 
unto  you  ;  as  you  do,  fo  (hall  ic  be  done  unto  you  ;  as 
you  give,  fo  fliall  it  be  given  unto  you  ;  as  ye  judge,  fo 
fhall  ye  be  judged  ;  as  ye  (hew  kindnefs,  fo  {hall  kind- 
nefs  be  (hewn  unto  you  ;  with  what   meafure  ye   mete, 
with   the   fame   it   fhall   be  meafured  to  you.      Bv  this 
command,   and  by  thele  rules,  let  us  eftabhfh  ourfclves, 
that  we  may  always  walk  obediently  to  his  holy  woids." 
Again,  "  Remember  the  words  of  the   Lord  Jefus, 
for  he  faid,   Wo  to  that  man  by  whom  offences  come  ; 
it  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  not  been  born,  than 
that  he  fhould  offend  one  of  my  cleft  ;   it  were  better 
for  him  that  a  millftone  fhould  be  tied  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  (houid  be  drowned  in  the  fea,  than  that  he 
fhould  offend  one  of  my  little  ones  (u)." 

He  afcribes  the  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  to 
Paul,  and  makes  fuch  allufions  to  the  following  books 
as  is  fuflicient  to  (hew  that  he  had  feen  and  read  them  : 
Acts,  Romans,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephefians, 
Philippians,  Coloflians,  1  ThelTalonians,  1  Timothy, 
2  Timothy,  Titus,  1  Peter,  2  Peter. 

It  may  be  faid,  as  Clement  has  not  mentioned  the 
books  by  name  from  which  we  aflert  thefe  allwiions  or 
references  are  made,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  refers  to 
any  books,  or  whether  he  received  thefe  expreflions  from 
the  difcourfes  and  converlation  of  the  apoftles.  Mr 
Paley  has  given  a  very  fatisfaftory  anfwer  to  this  objec- 
tion: lft,  That  Clement,  in  the  very  lame  manner,  name- 
ly, without  any  mark  of  reference,  ufes  a  paflage  now 
•  Chap.  found  [n  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans  *  ;  which  paflage, 
s'  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  words  that  compofe  it,  and 

from  their  order,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  muft  have  taken 
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from  the  epiftle.     The  fame  remark  may  be  applied  to  Scripture. 

fome  very  Angular  fentiments  in  the  epiftle  to  the  He-  /— — 

brews.  Secondly,  That  there  are  many  fentences  of 
St  Paul's  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  to  be  found  in 
Clement's  epiftle,  without  any  fign  of  quotation,  which 
yet  certainly  arc  quotations  ;  becaufe  it  appears  that 
Clement  had  St  Paul's  epiftle  before  him  ;  tor  in  one 
place  he  mentions  it  in  terms  too  exprefs  to  leave 
us  in  any  doubt.  "  Take  into  your  hands  the  epiftle 
of  the  bleffed  apoftle  Paul."  Thirdly,  That  this  me- 
thod  of  adopting  words  of  fcripture,  without  refeience 
or  acknowledgment,  was  a  method  in  general  ufc  amongft 
the  molt  ancient  Chriftian  writers.  Thefe  analogies 
not  only  repel  the  objection,  but  call  the  preftimption 
on  the  other  fide  ;  and  afford  a  confiderable  de^rte  of 
pofitive  proof,  thct  the  words  in  queftion  have  beer. 
borrowed  from  the  places  of  fcripture  in  which  we  now 
find  them.  But  take  it,  if  you  will,  the  other  way,  that 
Clement  had  heard  thefe  words  from  the  apoftles  or  firft 
teachers  of  Chriftianity  ;  with  refpeft  to  the  precife 
point  of  our  argument,  viz.  that  the  fcriptures  contain 
what  the  apoftles  taught,  this  fuppufition  may  fcrve  al- 
moft  as  well. 

We  have  now  traced  the  evidence  to  the  times  of  the 
apoftles ;  but  we  have  not  been  anxious  to  draw  it  out 
to  a  great  length,  by  introducing  every  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  been  careful  to  render  it  as  concile 
as  poffible,  that  its  force  might  be  difcerned  at  a  glance. 
The  evidence  which  has  been  dated  is  of  two  kinds. 
Till  the  time  of  Juftin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus  it  confifts 
chiefly  of  allufions,  references,  and  eXrjreffions,  borrow- 
ed from  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  without  men- 
tioning them  by  name.  After  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it 
became  ufual  to  cite  the  facred  books,  and  mention  the 
authors  from  whom  the  citations  were  taken.  , 

•  •  IOj 

The  firft  fpecies  of  evidence  will  perhaps  apper.r  toTht   .    - 
fome  exceptionable  ;  but  it  muft  be   remembered  that Q'jns  and 
it  was   ufual  among   the   ancient   Chviltians  as  well  a&re   fen5? 
Jews  to  adopt  the  expreflions  of  Scripture  without  na-^ en?m  \, 
ming  the  authors.     Why  they  did  fo  it  is  not  neceffarybv  the  firft 
to  inquire.      The  only  point  of  importance  to  be  deter-  Chnttian 
mined  is,  whether  thole  references  are  a  fuflicient  proof  Wlt''r'' 
of  the   exifteiice  ot   the  books  to  which  they  allude  l^ltficA 
This,  we  prefume,  will  not  be  denied  ;  efpecially  in  theln  rheir 
prefent  age,  when  it  is  fo  common  to  charge  an  author  time, 
with  plagiarifm  if  he  happen  to  fall  upon  the  fame  train 
of  ideas,  or  exprefs  himlelf  in  afimilar  manner  with  au- 
thors who  have  written  before  him.      We  may  farther 
affirm,  that  thele  tacit  references  afford  a  complete  proof 
that  thofe  ancient  .writers  had  no  intention  of  impoling 
a  forgery  upon  the  world.      They  prove   the  exiftence 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  and  ot  the  apoftolical  writings, 
without   (howing   any   fuipicious  earneftnefs  that  men 
fhould  believe   them.      Had  thefe  books  been  forged, 
thofe  who  wifhed  to  pafs  them  upon  the  world  would 
have  been  at  more  pains  than  the  firft  Chriftians  were 
to  prove  their  authenticity.     They   afted  the  part  of 

hone  ft 


(t)  "  Bleffed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  fhall  obtain  mercy,"  Matt.  v.  7.  "  Forgive,  and  ye  fliall  be  forgiven  ; 
give,  and  it  fhall  be  given  unto  you,"  Luke  vi.  37,  38."  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ;  for  with  what  judge- 
ment ye  judge,  ye  (hall  be  judged,  and  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  (hall  be  meafured  to  you  again,"  Mat.  vii.  2. 

(u)  Matt,  xviii.  6.  "  But  whofo  fhall  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millftone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  caft  into  the  fea."  The  latter  part  of  the  paf- 
fage  in  Clement  agrees  more  exaftly  with  Luke  xvii.  2.  "  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millftone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  caft  into  the  lea,  than  that  he  fhould  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones." 
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they  believed   them  themfelves,   and  they     befide   Artemon,  the  Audians,   the  Arians,  and  diver3  Script ure. 


"7 

t  ll.i  n- 

■  Of  H 


•ipture.  honed  men 

"V"~ -  never  imagined  that  others  would  fufpeft  their  truth 

It  is.  a  confide?atir>n  of  great  importance,  in  review- 
ing the  evidence  which  has  been  now  ftated,  that  the 
witr.tffes  lived  in  different  countries  ;  Clemens  flouriih- 
ed  at  Rome.  Poly  carp  at  Smyrna,  Juftin  Martyr  in  Sy- 
ria, Irenieus  in  France,  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  Origen 
at  Alexandria,  and  Eulebius  at  Ctefarea.  This  proves 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  were  equally  well 
known  in  diitant  countries  by  men  who  had  no  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another. 

The  fame  thing;  is  proved  by  teftimonies  if  poffible 
:"  lefs  exceptionable.     The  ancient   heretics,  whofe  opi- 
nions were   iomttimes  grofler   and   more   impious  than 
thofe  which  any  modern  ftctary  has  ventured  to  broach, 
and  whofe  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  them  equalled  that 
o'  the  molt  flaming  enthufiaft  of  the  laft  century,  never 
called  in  queltion  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament.      When  they  met  with  any  paffage  in 
the  eofpels  or  epiftles  which   they  coul'j  not  reconcile 
to  their  own  heretical  notions,  they  either  erafed  it,  or 
denied  that  the  author  was  infpired  ;  but  they  nowhere 
contend  that  the  book  in  which   it  flood  was  not  writ- 
ten  by  the  apoflle  or  evangelitl  whofe  name  it  bore. 
Eufcbius   relates,   that  the   Ebionites   rejected  all    the 
epiftles  of  Paul,  and  called  him  an  apoftate,  becaufe  he 
departed  from  the  Levitical  law  ;   and  they  adopted  as 
their  rule  of  faith  the  gofpcl  of  St  Matthew,  though  in- 
deed they  greatly  corrupted  it.      This  proves  therefore 
that   the  gofpel  according  to  Matthew  was  then  pub- 
lished, and  that  St  Paul's  epiftles  were  then  known. 

Of  the  heretics  who  erafed  or  altered  paffages  to 
make  the  Scriptures  agree  with  their  doctrines,  we  may 
produce  Marcion  as  an  inttance,  who  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  2d,  century,  tie  lived  in  an  a.e  when 
he  could  have  eafily  discovered  if  the  writings  of  the 
New  Teftament  had  been  forged  ;  and  as  he  was  much 
incenfed  again!!  the  orthodox  party,  if  fuch  a  forgery 
had  been  committed,  unqueftionably  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  make  the  difcovtry,  as  it  would  have  afforded 
the  molt  ample  means  of  revenge  and  triumph,  and  en- 
abled him  to  eftablilh  his  own  opinions  with  lefs  diffi- 
culty. But  his  whole  conduct  ihows  clearly,  that  he 
believed  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament  to  be  au- 
thentic. He  faid  that  the  gofpel  according  to  St  Mat- 
thew, the  epiflle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  thofe  of  St  Pe- 
ter and  St  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Teftament  in  ge- 
neral,  were  writings  not   for  Chriltians   but  for  Jews 


others,  all  received  mod  or  all  the  fame  books  of  the 
New  Teftament  which  the  Catholics  received  ;  and 
agreed  in  a  like  refpeft  for  them  as  writ  by  apoftles  or 
their  difciples  and  companions."  I03 

Celfus  and  Porphyry,  both  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Teflimo. 
religion,  are  powerful  witnefles  for  the  antiquity  of  the   '-sof 
New  Teftament.      Celfus,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  ~te,'thel:3' 
the  fecond  century,   not  only  mentions  by  name,  but 
quotes  paffages  from  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament : 
and  that  the  books  to  which  he  refers  were  no  other 
than  our  prefent  gofpels,   is  evident  from  the  allufions      109 
to  various  paffages  ftill  found  in   them.     Celfus  takes of  t-c"df' 
notice  of  the  genealogies,  which  fixes  two  of  thefe  gof- 
pels ;   of  the  precepts,  Rcfut  not  him  that  injures  you, 
and,  If  a  man  ftrike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  to  him 
the  other  alfo  ;  of  the  woes  denounced   by  Chrift  ;  of 
his  predictions  ;  of  his   faying  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
ltrve  two   matters  ;  of  the  purple  robe,   the  crown  or 
thorns,   and   the  reed  which  was  put  into  the  hand  of 
Jefus  ;  of  the  blood   that  flowed   from  his  body  upon 
the  crofs,  a  circumitance  which   is  recorded  only  bv 
John;   and  (what  is  inflar  omnium  for  the  purpoie  tor 
which  we  produce  it)  of  the  difference  in  the  accounts 
given  of  the  refurrection  by  the  evangelifts,  fome  men- 
tioning two  angels  at  the  fepulchre,  others  onlv  one. 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remark,  that  Celfus  not 
only  perpetually  referred  to  the  accounts  of  Chrift  con- 
tained in  the  four  gofpels,  but  that  he  referred  to  no 
other  accounts  ;  that  he  founded  none  of  his  objections- 
to  Chriftianity  upon  any  thing  delivered  in  fpurious 
gofpels.  1 10 

The  teftimony  of  Porphyry  is  ftill  more  important0'  tJori'hyv 
than  that  of  Celfus.  He  was  born  in  the  year  213,  of'*'" 
Tyrian  ori  in.  Unfortunately  for  the  prefent  age, 
fays  Michaelis,  the  miftaken  zeal  of  the  Chriftian  em- 
perors has  banilhed  his  writings  from  the  world  ;  and 
every  real  triend  of  our  religion  would  gladly  give  the 
works  of  one  of  the  pious  fathers  to  refcuc  thofe  of 
Porphyry  from  the  flames.  But  Mr  Marfti,  the  learn- 
ed and  judicious  tranflator  o!  Michaelis,  relates,  that, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  Ifaac  Voflius,  a  manu- 
Icript  of  the  works  of  Porphyry  is  preferved  in  the  Me- 
dicean  library  at  Florence,  but  kept  fo  fecret  that  no 
one  is  permitted  to  lee  it.  It  is  univerfally  allowed, 
that  Porphyry  is  the  moll  fenfible,  as  well  as  the  molt 
fevere,  advcrlary  of  the  Chriftian  religion  that  antiqui- 
ty can  produce.      He  was  verfed   not  onlv   in   hiilory, 


He  publilhed  a  new  edition  of  the  gofpel  according  to     but  alio  in  philofophy  and  politics.      His  acquaintance 


Luke,  and  the  firtt  ten  epiftles  of  Paul;  in  which  it  has 
been  affirmed  by  Epiphanius,  that  he  altered  every  paf- 
fage that  contradicted  his  own  opinions  :  but  as  many 
ot  thefe  alterations  are  what  modern  critics  call  vi-rious 
readings,  though  we  receive  the  teftimony  of  Epipha- 
nius,  we  mult  not  rely  upon  his  opinion  (x).  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament 
above-mentioned  did  then  exilt,  and  were  acknowledged 
to  be  the  works  of  the  authors  whofe  names  they  bear. 
E>r  Lardner,  in  his  General  Review,  (urns  up  this 
head  of  evidence  in  the  following  words  r  "  Noetus, 
Paul  of  Samofata,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  Photinus,  the 
Novatians,    Donatifts,    Manicheans  (y),   Prifcilliauitts, 


witli  the  Chriltians  was  not  confined  to  a  tingle  coun- 
try ;  ior  he  had  converted  with  them  in  Tyre,  in  Si- 
cily, and  in  Rome.  Enabled  by  his  birth  to  ftudy  * 
Syriac  as  well  as  the  Greek  authors,  he  was  of  r.ll  the 
adverlaries  to  the  Chriftian  religion  the  beft  qualiried  to 
inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  iacreu  writings. 
He  pofiefled  therefore  eveiy  advantage  which  natural 
abilities  or  a  fcientiric  education  could  afford  to  difcover 
whether  the  New  Teftament  was  a  genuine  work  ot  the 
apoftles  and  evangelifts,  or  whether  it  was  impofed  up- 
on the  world  after  the  deceafe  of  its  pretended  authors. 
But  no  trace  of  this  fufpicion  is  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  his  writings.      In  the  tragmeuts  which  ftill  remain, 

mention 


(x)  Dr  Loeffer  has  written  a  learned  differtation  to  pr0ve  that  Marcion  did  not  corrupt  the  facrcd  writings, 
(.v)  This  muft  be  with  an  exception,  however,  of  Fauftus,  who  lived  fo  late  as  the  year  384. 
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Scripture,  mention  is  made  of  the  gofpels  of  St  Matthew,  St  Mark, 
w — *~~  and  St  John,  the  Act-',  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  epiltle 
to  the  Galatians ;  and  it  clearly  appears  from  the  \ery 
objt&ions  of  Porphyry,  that  the  books  to  which  he  al- 
ludes were  the  lame  which  we  pofl'cls  at  prelent.  Tlutt 
he  object,  to  the  repetition  of  a  generation  in  St  Mat- 
thew's genealogy  ;  to  Matthew's  call  ;  to  the  quota- 
tion of  a  text  from  li'aiah,  which  is  found  in  a  pfalm 
afcribed  to  Afaph  ;  to  the  calling  of  the  lake  ot  Tibe- 
rias a  fea  ;  to  the  exprefiion  in  St  Matthew,  "  the  abo- 
mination of  defoiation  ;"  to  the -variation  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  upon  the  text  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderntfs,"  Matthew  citing  it  from  Ifaias,  Mark 
from  the  prophets  ;  to  John's  application  of  the  term 
Word ;  to  Chritt's  change  of  intention  about  going  up 
to  the  feaft  of  tabernacles  (John  vii.  8.)  ;  to  the  judge- 
ment denounced  by  St  Peter  upon  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  which  he  calls  an  imprecation  of  death. 

The  inltances  here  alleged  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to 
fhow  the  nature  of  Porphyry's  objections,  and  prove 
that  Porphyry  had  read  the  gofpels  with  that  fort  of 
attention  which  a  writer  would  employ  who  regarded 
them  as  the  depofi  caries  of  the  religion  which  he  at- 
tacked. Belide  thefe  fpecifications,  there  exifts  in  the 
writings  of  ancient  Christians  general  evidence,  that  the 
places  of  Scripture,  upon  which  Porphyry  had  made  re- 
marks, were  very  numerous. 

The  internal  evidence  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Teitamcnt  confills  of  two  parts  :  The  nature 
of  the  ftyle, .and  the  coincidence  of  the  New  Teilamcnt 
with  the  hillory  of  the  times 


lit 

•  Authenti- 
city of  the 
New  Te- 
fUmeur. 
1  roved 
from  inter 
nal  evi- 
dence. 
111 
From  the 
ftyle. 


em  manners  ar.d  modes  of  thinking  from  his  infancy,  S<ri;t«in 
can  never  imitate  with  fuccefs  the  oriental  Itylc,  much  ~-"Y"-" 
lefs  forge  a  hiltory  or  an  epillle  which  contains  a  thou- 
fand  incidental  allulions,  which  nothing  but  truth  could 
fuggeft.  To  imitate  clofely  the  ftyle  of  the  New  Tella- 
ment  is  even  more  difficult  than  to  imitate  that  of  any 
other  oriental  book ;  for  there  is  not  a  (ingle  author, 
even  among  the  Jews  themfelvcs,  fince  the  deftrudtion 
of  Jerulalcm,  that  has  compofed  in  a  llyle  in  the  halt 
degree  like  it  ( z ). 

But  though  the  books  of  the  New  Tcftament  bear  fo 
clofe  a  refemblance  in  idiom,  there  is  a  divcrlitv  of  ftyle 
which  fliows  them  to  be  the  work  of  different  perfons. 
Whoever  reads  with  attention  the  epiiths  of  Paul,  mult 
be  convinced  that  they  were  all  written  by  the  fame 
author.  An  equal  degree  of  fimilarity  is  to  be  found 
between  the  gofpel  and  lit  epiltle  of  John.  The  wri- 
tings of  St  John  and  St  Paul  exhibit  marks  of  an  ori- 
ginal genius  which  no  imitation  can  ever  attain.  The 
character  of  Paul  as  a  writer  is  drawn  with  great  judge- 
ment by  Michaelis  :  "  His  mind  overflows  with  fenti- 
ment,  yet  he  never  lofes  light  of  his  principal  object, 
but  hurried  on  by  the  rapidity  of  thought,  difclofes  fre- 
quently in  the  middle  a  conclulion  to  be  made  only  at 
the  end.  I'o  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Old  Tcfta- 
ment he  joins  the  acutenefs  of  philofophical  wildom, 
which  he  diiplays  in  applying  and  expounding  the  fa- 
cred  writings  ;  and  his  explanations  are  therefore  fome- 
times  fo  new  and  unexpected,  that  fuperlicial  obfervers 
might  be  tempted  to  fuppofe  them  erroneous.  The  fire 
of  his  genius,  and  his  inattention  to  ftyle,  occafion  fre- 


fhe   llyle   of  the  New  Teftament  is  fingular,  and     quently  a  twofold  obfeurity,  lie  being  often  too  concife 


differs  very  widely  from  the  ftyle  of  cluffical  authors.  It 
is  full  of  Hebraifms  and  Syriafms  ;  a  circumitance  which 
pious  ignorance  has  conlidcrcd  as  a  fault,  and  which, 
•  even  fo  late  as  the  prefent  century,  it  has  attempted 
:  to  remove;  not  knowing  that  thefe  very  deviations 
from  Grecian  purity  afford  the  itrongeft  ptefumption  in 
■  its  favour  :  tor  they  prove,  that  the  New  Tcjlament  was 
'written  ly  men  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  is  therefore  a  pro- 
duction of  the  fir  jl  century.  After  the  death  of  the  lull 
Jewifh  converts,  few  of  the  Jews  turned  preachers  of 
tke  gofpel  ;  the  Chriftians  were  generally  ignorant 
of  Hebrew,  and  confequently  could  not  write  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  New  Teitament.  After  the  deftruction  of 
Jerufalem  and  the  difperlion  of  the  Jtws,  their  lan- 
guage mult   have  been  blended  with   that  of  other  na- 


to  be  underftood  except  by  thofe  to  whom  he  immedi- 
ately wrote,  and  not  fcldom  on  the  other  hand  fo  full 
of  his  fubjeCt,  as  to  produce  long  and  difficult  parenthe- 
ics,  and  a  repetition  of  the  fame  word  even  in  different 
ienfes.  With  a  talent  for  irony  and  iatire,  he  unites 
the  molt  refined  fenfibility,  and  tempers  the  feverity  of 
his  cenfures  by  exprcflions -of  tendernefo  and  affection  ; 
nor  does  he  ever  forget  in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal 
the  rules  of  modefty  and  decorum.  He  is  a  writer,  in 
Ihort,  of  fo  hngular  and  wonderful  a  compofition,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  rival.  That  truly  fenii- 
ble  and  fagacioua  philofopher  JLocke  was  of  the  fame 
opinion,  and  contended  that  St  Paul  was  without  an 
equal." 

Poem3  have  been  forged  and  afcribed  to  former  ages 


timis,   and  their   vernacular  phrafeology  ahr.oit  entirely    -with  fome  fuccefs.      Philofophical  treatifes  might  be  in- 


loft.  The  language  of  the  early  fathers,  though  not 
always  die  purett  claflic  Greek,  has  no  refemblance  to 
that  of  the  New  Teftament,  not  even  excepting  the 
works  of  the  few  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew ; 
as  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  J  11ft in  Martyr,  who  being  a 
native  of  Palelline,  might  have  written  in  a  ftyle  iimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  New  Tcftament,  had  fuch  a  ftyle  then 
prevailed.  He  that  fufpeits  the  New  Teftament  to  be 
the  forgery  ot  a  move  recent  period,  ought  to  pioduce 
fome  perfon  who  has  employed  a  limilar  diction  ;  but 
thole  who  are  converfant  with  eaflern  writings  know 
well  that  a  foreigner,  who  has  not  been  enured  to  eaft- 


vented  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  ;  but  there 
is  not  a  lingle  in  fiance  on  record  where  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  forge  a  hillory  or  a  long  epiltle,  where 
the  fraud  has  not  been  either  fully  proved,  or  rendered 
fo  fufpicious  that  few  are  weak  enough  to  believe  it. 
Whoever  attempts  to  turge  a  hiltory  or  an  epiltle  in  the 
name  of  an  ancient  author,  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
contradicting  the  hiltory  or  the  manners  of  that  age, 
elpecially  it  he  relate  events  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
general  hiltory,  but  fuch  as  reler  to  a  fmgle  city,  feet, 
religion,  or  lehool. 

The  difficulty  of  forging  fuch  hiltorits  as  the  gofpels, 

and 


(z)  The  ltyle  of  Clemens  Romanus  may  perhaps  be  an  exception.  By  many  eminent  critics  it  has  been 
♦bought  10  like  to  that  of  the  epiltle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  give  room  for  the  opinion  that  Clement  either  was 
.the  author  ot  that  epifll,,  or  was  the  perfon  who  translated  it  from  the  iiyro-Chaldaic  language,  in  which  it  was 
-originally  cempoffd. 
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and  fuch  epiAles  as  thofe  of  Paul,  cannot  be  overcome 
by  all  the  genius,  learning,  and  induftry,  of  an,)'  in- 
dividual or  fociety  of  men  that  ever  lived.  They  con- 
tain a  purer  fyftcm  of  ethics  than  all  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers  could  invent:  They Hifcover  a  candourand  mo- 
de'fty  unexampled  :  They  exhibit  an  originality  in  the 
character  of  fefus,  and  yet  fuch  a  confiftency  as  the 
imagination  of  cur  heft  poets  has  never  reached.  Now 
it  h  a  very  rema-kable  circumftance,  that  hiflories  writ- 
ten by  four  different  men  ihould  preferve  fuch  dignity 
and  eonfiftency,  though  frequently  relating  different  ac- 
tions of  Jefus,  and  descending  to  the  moft  minute  cir- 
cumftances  in  his  life.  The  fcene  of  aftion  is  too  ex- 
ttnfive,  and  the  agreement  of  fafts  with  the  ftate  of  the 
times  as  reprefented  by  other  hiftorians  is  too  clofe, 
ts  admit  the  poffibility  of  forgery. 

The  fcene  of  action  is  not  confined  to  one  country, 
ft  is  fucceffivtly  laid  in  the  greateft  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  in  Rome,  in  Antioch,  in  Corinth,  in  Athens, 
as  well  as  in  Jerufalem  and  the  land  of  Paleftine.  In- 
numerable allufions  are  made  to  the  manners  and  opi- 
nions of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews;  and 
refpefting  the  Jews,  they  extend  even  to  the  trifles  and 
follies  of  their  fchools.  Yet  after  the  ftrifteft  examina- 
tion, the  New  Teftament  will  be  found  to  have  a  won- 
derful ,-oincidence  and  harmony  with  Jofephus,  the 
principal  hiftorian  of  thefe  times,  and  an  enemy  of  Chri- 
ftianity. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  who  the  foldiers  were  who  are 
faid  in  the  gofpel  of  Luke  to  have  addreffed  John  the 
Baptilt  in  theie  words,  What  Jhall  wi  do?  An  anfwer 
to  this  queftion  may  be  found  in  Jofephus*.  Herod 
the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his 
father- in  law  Aretas,  a  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petrara,  at 
the  very  time  that  John  was  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
nefs ;  and  the  road  from  Galilee  to  Arabia  running 
through  that  wildernefs,  the  foldiers  on  their  march  had 
this  interview  with  the  Baptift.  A  coincidence  like  this, 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  all  the  commentators, 
would  not  probably  be  attended  to  in  a  forgery. 

Another  inllance  of  an  agreement  no  lcis  remarkable 
we  (hall  quote  from  the  valuable  work  of  Michaelis. 
It  has  been  a  quellion  of  fome  difficulty  amung  the 
learned,  who  was  the  Ananias  who  commanded  St  Paul 
to  be  fmitten  on  the  mouth  when  he  was  making  his  de- 
fence before  the  council  in  Jerufalem  *.  Krebs,  in  his 
remarks  taken  from  Jofephus,  has  fhown  him  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  Ncbedeni.  But  if  fo,  how  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  chronology,  that  Ananias  was,  at  that 
time,  called  high  prieil,  when  it  is  certain  from  Jofe- 
phus that  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  was  much 
earlier  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  pals  that  St  Paul  fays, 
"  I  wiit  not,  brethien,  that  he  was  the  high  piicft?" 
The  facerdotal  garb  mud  have  difcovered  who  lie  was : 
a  jeft  would  have  ill-fuited  the  gravity  of  a  tribunal  ; 
and  a  falfchood  h  inconflftent  with  the  character  of  St 
Paul. 

All  thefe  difficulties  van'fh  as  foon  as  we  examine  the 
fpecial  hiftory  of  that  period  :  "  Ananias  the  fon  of  N«- 
bedeni  was  high  prieft  at  the  time  that  Helena  queen 
of  Adiabene  fupplied  the  Jews  with  corn  fiom  Egypt, 
during  the  famine  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
A£ts.  St  Paul  therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jeru- 
falem at  that  period,  co-old  not  have  been  ignorant  of 


the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after  Scr:p  '-"«< 
the  holding  of  the  firft  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jeru-  "~"""« 
falem,  Ananias  was  difpo2e!fed  of  his  office,  in  confe- 
quence  of  certain  afts  of  violence  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  the  Jews,  and  fent  prifoncr  to  Rome;  but  bein-r 
afterwards  releafcd,  he  returned  to  Jerufalem.  Now  from 
that  period  he  could  not  be  called  bigh-prieft  in  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  the  word,  though  Jofephus  has  fometimes 
given  him  the  title  of  '(X"S'v(t  taken  in  the  more  exten- 
five  meaning  cf  a  prieft,  who  had  a  feat  and  voice  in 
the  Sanhedrim  ;  and  Jonathan,  though  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumflances  of  his  elevation,  had 
been  raffed  in  the  mean  time  to  the  fupreme  dignity  in 
the  Jewifh  church.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan, 
who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Felix,  and  the  high- 
priefthood  of  lfmacl,  who  was  inverted  with  that  dignity 
by  Agrippa,  elapled  an  interval  during  which  the  fa- 
cerdotal office  was  vacant.  Now  it  happened  precifely 
in  this  interval  that  St  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerufa- 
lem :  and,  the  Sanhedrim  being  deflitute  of  a  prefident, 
he  undertook  of  his  own  authority  the  difcliar^e  of  that 
office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greateft  tyranny.  . 
It  is  poffible  therefore  that  St  Paul,  who  had  been  on- 
ly a  few  days  in  Jerufalem,  might  be  ignorant  that  A- 
nanias,  who  had  been  difpoffeffed  of  the  prieilhood,  had 
taken  upon  himfelf  a  trurt  to  which  he  was  not  intitled; 
he  might  therefore  very  naturally  exclaim,  '  I  will  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  highprieft  !'  Admitting  him. 
on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
fatt,  the  expreffion  muft  be  coniidered  as  an  indirect 
reproo*,  and  a  tacit  refufal  to  recognize  ulurped  au- 
thority." 

Could  fuch  a  correfpondence  as  this  fubffft  between, 
truth  and  falfchood,  between  a  forgery  and  an  authen- 
tic hiftory  ?  or  is  it  credible  that  thefe  events  could  be 
related  by  any  perfon  but  a  contemporary  ?  , l4 

Imprefled   with   the  love  of  truth,   and  feeling  con- There  are 
tempt  as  well  as  deteftation  at  pious  frauds,  we  hefitate    '°  a.PPa- 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  in  fome  particular  fafts  there  jjflj 
is  a  difference  either  real  or  apparent  between  Jofephus  ;.ut  thefe 
and   the   writers  of  the  New  Teftament.      Tiie  objec- probably 
tions  arifing   from  thefe   differences  are  of  two  kinds  :  ar  •  /[?n* 
"I.  Such  as  would  prove  a  book  not  to  have  been  wrhV;n  t0J 
ten  by  the  author  to  whom  it  is  afcribed.     2.  Such  asulus; 
would  prove  that   the  author  was  miftaken,  and  there- 
fore not   divinely   infpired.     To  the   fr.il  clafs  belongs, 
the  following  objection  :   St  Paul  fays  (2  Cor.  xf.  32.) 
that  the  governor  of  Damafcus  was  under  Aretas  the 
king  :  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  iSth  book  of 
the  Jewifh  Antiquities,  which  corresponds  with  the  pe- 
riod of  St  Paul's  journey  to  Damafcus,  this  city  muft 
have  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Romans  ;  and  what 
authority  could  Aretas,  a  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
have  in  fuch  a  city  ?    In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  J.  G. 
Hyne,  in  a  differtation  publifhed  in  1755,  has  fhown  it 
to  be  highly  probable   that  Aretas,   agaiuft  whom  the 
Romans,  not  long  before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  made 
a  declaration  of  war,  which  they  neglected  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution,  took  the    opportunity  of   leizfng   Damafcus. 
which   had   once  belonged   to  his  anccftors  ;  an  event 
omitted  by  Jofephus,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  Jewifh 
hiftonv  and  by  the  Roman  hiftbrknu  as  being  a  matter 
not  flattering  in  itfelf,  and   belonging  onlv  to  a  diftar: 
province.   Secondly,  That  Aretas  was  by  religion  a  Jew; 
a  circumllance  die  more  credible,  when  we  refieA  that 
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had  been  widely  propagated  in  that  country, 
and  that  even  kinsrs  in  Arabia  Felix  had  recognized  the 
law  of  Mofes.  The  difficulty  then  is  fo  far  removed, 
that  it  ceafes  to  create  fufpicion  againlt  an  epi'le 
which  has  fo  many  evident  marks  of  authenticity  ;  and 
it  ia  only  to  be  regretted  that,  in  order  to  place  the 
fubjeft  in  the  cleared  point  of  view,  we  are  not  fut- 
ficiently  acquainted  with  the  particular  hiltory  of  D.\- 
mafcus. 

Examples  of  the  fecond  kind  are  fuch  as,  if  allowed 
their  lull  force,  might  indeed  prove  a  writer  not  divine- 
ly infpired,  but  could  afford  no  reafon  to  conclude  that 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  writings  which  hear  his 
name,  fince  miftakes  may  be  committed  by  the  null  ac- 
curate hiftorian.  The  chief  difficulties  of  thia  nature 
are  found  in  the  gofpel  according  to  St  Luke,  and  do 
not  apply  to  the  writings  of  Matthew,  John,  Paul,  and 
Peter,  Laying  alide  the  idea  of  infpiration  altogether, 
let  us  inquire  whether  Luke  or  Joicphus  be  molt  in- 
titled  to  credit  in  thofe  paffages  where  they  differ  ; 
which  of  them  is  moil  accurate,  and  which  of  them  h?.d 
the  belt  oppoitunities  of  exploring  the  truth  of  the 
facts  which  they  relate.  -  Now  Jofephus  relate's  the  fame 
itory  differently  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  and  is 
fometimes  equally  miftaken  in  them  all.  We  do  not 
recollect  to  have  ften  fuch  inconfiftencies  in  the  wri- 
tings of  St  Luke.  Luke  knew  the  characters,  and 
witneffed  many  of  the  facts,  of  which  he  fpeaks  ;  and  he 
could  receive  the  beft  information  refpe&ing  thole  facta 
which  were  tranfacted  in  his  abfence.  Jofephus  was 
born  A.  D.  37,ibme  yeais  after  our  Saviour's  afcenlion. 
Now  it  is  a  very  important  obfervation  of  Micliaelis, 
that  the  period  of  hiftory  with  which  mankind  are  lead 
acquainted  is  that  which  includes  the  time  of  their 
childhood  and  youth,  together  with  the  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years  immediately  preceding  their  birth.  Concern- 
ing the  affairs  tranfacted  during  that  period,  we  are 
much  more  liable  to  tall  into  miftakes  than  concerning 
thofe  of  a  remoter  are.  The  reafon  is,  that  authentic 
hiltory  never  comes  down  to  the  period  of  our  birth  ; 
our  knowledge  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  de- 
pends on  hearfay  ;  and  the  events,  which  pafs  within 
the  lirlt  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  our  lives,  we  are 
too  young  and  heedlefs  to  obferve  with  attention.  This 
muft  have  been  more  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  time  of 
jofephus  than  at  prefent,  when  there  were  neither  daily 
papers  nor  periodical  journals  to  fupply  the  want  of  re- 
gular annals.  There  was  no  hiftorian  from  whom  Jo- 
fephus could  derive  any  knowledge  of  the  times  that 
immediately  preceded  his  birth.  There  is  a  period  then 
of  forty  or  fifty  years,  in  which,  even  with  the  mod  di- 
ligent inquiry,  he  was  expofed  to  error. 

When  we  find  therefore  the  relations  of  Luke  and 
Jofephus  fo  different  as  not  to  be  reconciled,  it  would 
be  very  unfair  to  determine  without  any  further  inquiry 
in  favour  of  Jofephus.  Let  their  character,  and  works, 
;ind  fituation,  be  itrictly  examined  ;  let  their  teftimony 
be  duly  weighed  and  compared ;  and  then  let  the  pre- 
ference be  given  to  that  author  who,  according  to  the 
ftricteft  rules  of  equity  and  juftice,  feems  intitled  to  the 
hi.  heft  degree  of  credit.  The  decifion  of  a  jury,  we 
lhall  venture  to  fay,  would  in  every  inftance  turn  out  in 
favour  of  Luke. 

Having  thus  afcertained  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament,  the  nest  thing  to  be  coniidered 
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is  their  infpiration.     It  is  certainly  of  fome  importance  3cr';ptur 

to  know  how  far  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts  were  sjui-  "— 

ded  in  their  writings  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the     -       . 
fpirit  of  God  ;  though  this  knowledge,  if  attainable,  is„f  the  Nt 
not  equally  important  with  that  of  the  authenticity  ofTcftamtt 
thefe  writings.     Michaelis  indeed  aflerts,  that  the  divi- 
nity of  the  New  Teftament  may  be  proved  whether  we 
can  evince  it  to  be  written  by  immediate  infpiration  or 
notf.    "  The  qucfiion  (fays  he),  whether  the  books  oft  Chap. i 
the  New  Teftament  are  infpired  ?  is  not  fo  important  as  *  '• 
the  queftion,  whether  they  a:e  genuine  ?   The  truth   of 
our  religion  depends  upon  the  latter,  not  abfolutely  on 
the  former.      Had  the  Deity  infpired  not  a  fingle  book 
of  the  New  Teftament,   but  left  the  apoftles  and  evan- 
gelifts without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  natural  abili- 
ties to  commit  what  they  knew  to  writing,  admitting 
their  works  to  be  authentic,  and  poffeffed  of  a  fufftcient 
degree  of  credibility,  the  Chriftian  religion  would  ftill      ,,_ 
be  well  founded.     The  miracles  by  which   it  is  con-Notnasd 
firmed  woidd  equally  demonlVate  its  truth,  even  if  the1-"')'  tulh 
perfons  who  atteftedthem  were  not  infpired,  but  iiinply '',"'.„.    . 
human    witneffes ;  and  their   divine  authoiity  is  never  ty  -cc„r<i 
prefuppofed,  when  we  difcufs  the  queftion  of  miracles,  mg  to  the 
but  merely  their  credibility  as  human  evidence.     If  the  »pnuoiiol 
miracles  arc  true  which  the  evangelifts  relate,  the  doc-  M"■aJ'ell, 
trines  of  Chrift  recorded  in  the  gofpels  are   proved  to 
be  the  infallible  oracles  of  God  ;  and,  even  if  we  admit 
the  apoftles  to  be  miftaken  in  certain  not  effential  cir- 
cumftancts,  yet  as  the  main  points  of  the  religion  which 
Chrift  commiflioned  them  to  preach  are  fo  frequently 
repeated,  their  epiftles  would  inftruct  us  as  well  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Chrittian  fyftem,  as  the  works  of  Maclau- 
rin  in  the  philofophy  of  Newton.     It  is  poffible  there- 
fore to  doubt,  and  even  deny,  the  infpiration  of  the  New 
Teftament,   and  yet  be  fully  pcrfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  :  and  many  really  entertain  thefe 
fentiments  either   publicly  or  in  private,   to  whom  we 
fhould  render  great  injuftice,  if  we  ranked  them  in  the 
clafs  of  unbelievers. 

"  Yet  the  Chriftian  religion  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  if  o\w p'incpium  co%nifcetnh  relted  not  on  firm- 
er ground  ;  and  it  might  be  objected,  that  fufficient 
care  had  not  been  taken  for  thofe  whofc  confeiences 
were  tender,  and  who  were  anxioufly  fearful  of  mifta- 
king  the  fmalleft  of  the  divine  commands.  The  chief 
articles  indeed  of  Chriltianity  are  fo  frequently  repeat- 
ed, both  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  that  even  were  the 
New  Teftament  not  infpired,  we  C'  uld  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  following  doctrines  :  '  Jefus  was  the  Mef- 
fias  of  the  Jews,  and  an  infallible  mcfleiiger  of  God  :  he 
died  for  our  iniquity;  and  by  the  fatisfaction  made  by 
his  death  we  obtain  remiffion  of  fins,  if  on  our  part  be 
faith  and  amendment  of  life  :  the  Levitical  law  is  abo- 
Ijfhed,  and  moral  precepts,  with  the  ceremonies  of  Bap- 
tifm  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  are  appointed  in  its 
ftead  :  after  the  picfent  follows  an  everlafting  life,  in 
which  the  virtuous  fliall  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
punifhed,  and  where  Chrift  himfelf  (ball  be  the  Judge.' 

"To  the  epiftles  indeed  (fays  Michaelis),  infpiration 
is  of  real  confeqtience  ;  but  with  refpect  to  the  hiituri. 
cal  books,  was.  the  Gofpels  and  the  Aits  of  the  A- 
poftles,  we  fhould  really  be  no  lofers  if  we  abandoned  the 
tvftem  of  infpiration,  and  in  fome  refpects  have  a  real 
advantage.  We  fhould  be  no  lofers,  if  we  confidcred 
the  apoftles  in  hiftorical  facts  as  merely  human  witneffes, 
6  as 
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pTptpr*.  ae  Chrift  hlmfelf  ha*  done  in  faying,  '  Ye  alto  (hall  bear 

— v witnefs,  becaufe  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  begin- 

[ohniv.   ning*.'     And  no  one  that  attempts  to  convince  an  uu- 
'■  '  believer  of  the  truth  of  Chi  iUianity,   would   begin  hi. 

demonftration  by  prefuppofing  a  doctrine  which  his  ad- 
vcrfarv  denies,  but  would  ground  his  arguments  on  the 
credibility  of  the  evangelifts  as  human  hiftorians,  for  the 
truth  of  the  miracles,  the  death,  and  the  refurfe&ion  of 
Chrift.     Even  tho'.e  who  examine  the  grounds  of  their 
faith  for  their  own  private  conviction,  mud   treat  the 
evangelifts  as  human  evidence  ;   fince  it  would  be  argu- 
ing in  a  circle  to  conclude  that  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
gofpels  are  true,  becaufe  they  are   infpired,  when  we 
conclude  the  Scriptures  to  be  infpired  in  confequence  of 
their  contents.   In  thefe  cafes,  then,  we  are  obliged  to 
•confider  the  evangelists  as  human  evidence  ;  and  it  would 
be  no  detriment  to  the  Chriftian  caufe  to  confider  them 
at  all  times  as  fuch  in  matters  of  hiftorical   tact.      We 
find  it  nowhere  exprefslv  recorded  that  the  public  tranf- 
actions   which  the  apoftles   knew  by  their  own  experi- 
-e^ce,  and  of  which  St  Luke  informed  himlclf  by  dili- 
gent inouirv,  fhould  be  particular -objects  of  divine  in- 
fpitation.      We  fhould  even  be  confiderable  gainers,  in 
adjufting  the  harmony  of  the  gofpels,  if  we  were  permit- 
ted to  luopofe  that  fome  one  of  the  evangelifts  had  com- 
mitted an  immaterial  error,  and  that  St  John  has  recti- 
fied  fome  trifling   miftakes   in  the   preceding    gofpels. 
The  mod  dangerous  objections  which  can  be  made  to 
the  truth  of  our  religion,  and  fuch  as  are  moft  difficult 
to  anfwer,  are  thofe  drawn  from  the  different  relations 
of  the  four  evangelifts." 

Before  any  inquiry  is  made  refpecting  the  infpiration 
ofof  the  bocks  of  the  New  Teftament,  it  is  necefl'ary  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  term  ;  for  theologians 
have  given  to  it  a  variety  of  lignifications.  Moft  of  the 
German  divines  make  it  to  confift  in  an  infufion  of 
words  as  well  as  ideas.  Luther,  Beza,  and  Salmafius, 
reftrift  it  to  ideas  alone.  Doddridge  underftands  by  it 
■an  intervention  of  the  Deity,  by  which  the  natural  fa- 
tuities of  the  mind  were  directed  to  the  dilcovery  of 
truth.  Warburton  and  Law  think  it  was  a  negative 
intervention  to  preferve  the  facted  writers  from  efiential 
■errors.  Some  believe  every  ciicumftance  was  dictated 
bv  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  others  iuppoie  that  no  fupernatu- 
■ral  affiftance  was  granted  except  in  the  epiltolary  wri- 
tings.    See  Inspiration. 

As  there  is  an  evident  distinction  between  infpiration 
and  revelation,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion may  be  (till  proved  divine,  even  though  it  were  de- 
nit  d  that  thofe  who  record  its  facts  and  doctrines  were 
-inipircdrin  the  act  of  writing,  it  will  be  rr.oft  judicious 
-and  fafe  to  tmpljy  the  word  infpiralion  in  that  fenfe 
■which  can  be  moil  eafily  defended  and  fupported.  By 
doing  this  much  may  be  gained  and  nothing  loft.  It 
it  difficult  to  prove  to  a  deift  Unit  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture are  divine,  becaufe  he  fees  that  every  writer  has 
woids  and  phrafes  peculiar  to  himfelf.  It  is  difficult 
«Jfo  to  prove  that  the  ideas  were  infuled  into  the  ir.ind 
of  the  authors  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  act  of 
writing ;  becaufe  concerning  facts  they  appeal  not  to 
•divine  infpiration,  but  declare  ivbat  ikey  have  fieri  and 
lard.  In  rtafoning  they  add  their  own  fentiments  to 
what  they  had  received  from  the  Lord,  and  lubjoin,  e- 
fptciallyin  theirepiitles,  things  not  connected  with  reli- 
gion. The  definition  which  Doddridge  gives,  feems 
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applicable  to  ordinary  gifts  or  the  ufual  endowm-p.tj  of  Scripture. 
rational  creatures,  rather  than  to  the  extraordinary  oifts  ~~ ""» 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were  bsftowed  on  the  a- 
poftles.  Thofe  who  maintain  that  every  fact  or  eircjm- 
ltance  was  fuggefted  by  divine  infpiration,  will  find  it 
no  eafy  matter  to  prove  their  pofition.  The  opinion  of 
Warburton  and  Law,  with  proper  explanations,  feems 
mot  probable.  The  opinion  of  Crotiug,  that  only  the 
epi/ilea  were  infpired,  may  be  eafily  refuted. 

The  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament 
depends  on  human  teltimony  :  The  proof  of  its  infpi- 
ration is  deiived  from  the  declaration  of  infpired  per- 
fons.  ,,9 

In  proving  that  the  New  Teftament  is  infpired,  we  The  rr    f 
prefuppofe  its  authenticity  that  the  facred  books  wereoflt  dc" 
written   by   the   apoftles  whofe   names  they  bear,  andJ'^V'J"^ 
that   they  have   been   conveyed  to   us  pure  and  uncor-,.mi^  u( 
rupted.    This  we  have  already  attempted  to  Drove,  and  Chnft  and 
we  have  with  fuccefs.     The  evidence  of  infpiration  ish"  *" 
the  teftimony  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  which  we  re-1"*1' 
ceive  as  credible,  becaufe  they  confirmed  their  doctrines 
by  miracles.     From  the  important  million  of  Chrift  ar..l 
his  apoftles,  we  inter  that  every  power  was  be  flowed 
which  divine  wildom  thought  expedient;  and  from  thcir 
conduct  we  conclude,  that  it  is  morally  impoflib'.e  that 
they  could  lay  claim  to  any  powers  which  they  did  not 
poffels.      It   is  proper  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  de- 
clarations of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  concerning  the  na- 
ture, degree,  and  extent,  of  the  infpiration  bellowed  upon 
the  writers  of  the  facred  books.  u0 

It  we  confider  Chriit's  more  immediate  promifes  ofThe  decla- 
infpiration  to  the  apoftles,  we  lhall  rind  that  he  hasra,ions  °- 
giv.n  them,  in  the  moft  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  atChr 
three  feveral  periods,  ift,  When  he  fent  the  apoftles  fc 
preach  the  gofpelf;  2dly,  In  holding  a  public  difcouri'e  tMitt  x. 
relating  to  the  gofpel,  at  which  were  prefent  a  confi-1'*  10' 
derable  multitude  ;  3dlv,  In  his  prophecy  of  the  de- 
ftruction  of  JerufalemL  When  he  fent  the  apoftles  to  t  Mirk  xiii. 
preach  the  gofpel,  he  thus  addrefl'td  them:  "  When^:  ""^j?, 
they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye 
fhall  ipeak,  tor  it  lhall  be  given  you  in  that  fame  hour 
what  ye  ihaJl  lpeak  ;  for  it  is  not  you  that  fpeak,  but 
the  fpirit  of  your  Bather  that  fpeaketh  in  you."  The 
fame  promiie  was  made  almoft  in  the  lame  words  in  the 
preience  of  an  immenfe  multitude  (Luke  xii.  II,  12.) 
From  thefe  paflages  it  has  been  urged,  that  if  the  3- 
poftles  were  to  be  infpired  in  the  prefence  of  magistrate* 
in  delivering  fpeeches,  which  were  foon  to  be  forgotten, 
it  is  furely  reafonable  to  conclude  that  they  would  be 
infpired  when  they  were  to  compofe  a  ftandard  of  faith 
for  the  life  of  all  future  generations  of  Chrillians.  If 
this  eonclution  be  fairly  deduced,  it  would  follow  that 
the  writings  of  the  New  Teftair.ent  are  the  dictates  of 
infpiration,  not  only  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  but 
in  the  very  words.  But  it  i6  a  concltilion  to  which 
nncere  Chriftians  have  made  objections  ;  for,  fay  they, 
though  Chrift  promifes  to  affill  his  apoftles  in  cafes  of 
great  emergency,  where  their  own  prudence  and  forti- 
tude could  not  be  fufficieut,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
would  dictate  to  them  thofe  facts  which  they  knew  al- 
ready, or  thofe  reafonings  which  their  own  calm  reflec- 
tion might  fupply.  Befides,  fay  they,  if  the  New  Tef- 
tament was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  only  pen- 
ned by  the  apoftles,  what  reafon  can  be  given  for  the 
care  w.th  which  Chrift  inftrufttd  them  both  during  his 
T  miniftry 
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r  lii;,  crucifixion  in   thofc  things  pcr- 
taining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
Prop.T  idea     ^ ;l  ufw;  to  this,  we  nay  sbferve*  that  though  it  be 
»f  inf,  j-i.    difficult  to  prove  (hat  the  identical  words  o'  the  New 
;  were  dictated  by  the  Eloly  Spirit,  or  the  train 
ideas  infufed  into  the  minds  of  the  (acred   wi 
there  is  oik  (pecks  of  infpriration  to  which  tiie  New 
Teftameat  his  an  undoubted  claim.      It  t  the 

.  i  of  the  apoftles  were  ftpeugthened  and  their 
tinderftandings  preferred  from  I 

I  thefe  words  ».'  our  Saviour,  "and 

I  will  pray  til  .    and  be  v>  ill   give  you  Be 

comForter,  that  he  -  :  with  you  for  ever.     He 

j  all  things,  ai  d  bring  all   thing     I 

•  (ohn  »£».  feaienibe  1 1  oever   I    have    (kid   unto    yon*." 

i<5, in         'f.  ,.  pr>, „,;,',.  xv;i-    fu'tly    not    retrained    to   the  day   of 

a  penman  -.t  gi  t  en. ' 
th<  it  all  times  to  remember  with  accuracy  the 

;  of  our  Saviour.     When  the  ap, 
fore  (Mot   hew   and  [ohn)  relate  thole  precepts  of  Chilli 
•h  tliey  themTciyec  hod   heard,    they  write   i  de    1 
,  but  under   the  protection  of  the   fnirit 
them  from  th  r  of  tnillake  :   and  wc 

mull  of  cotinfe  I  tat  their  gofpels  are  infpired. 

v  e   called   upon   more   particularly  to   declare 
I  ;.-.rts  of  the  New  Teftament  we   believe  to  be  in- 
fpiicd,  we   would  auf.vcr,  The  doctrines,    the   pie 

Ties,  every  thing  eflentia]  to  the  Chi  itian 
ioi  thefe  the  idea  o(   tnfptration  is  infepa- 
As  to    the  event?,  the   memory  of  the   a  pottles 
was  fu'licicnt   to  retain  them.      It   this   opinion  be  juft, 
it  would  enable  us  to   account   for  the  ditciepanc.es  be- 
tw. .  isd  writers,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to 

the  relation  o1  facts  and  events. 

he  boots  of  the  New  Teitameni  wee  originally 
written  in  Greek,   except  the  gofpel  accord  in  r  to  . 
Teftame  it  theu-    atid  the   epiltle   to   the    Hebrews,   which  the 

J  '"'"    reafon  to  believe  were   comp  'f:d   in  the   Svro-Chaldaic 

p   "",'',         Ian   ii  iv,  which  in  the  New  Teftament  is  called  Hebrew. 

Why  the  Various  reafons  have  been  affirm d  why  the  greatett 

greate  t        part  of  the  New  Teftament  was  written  in  Greek  ;  but 

fart  oi  r  i  tjie  ;ru;.  rcafon  js  cni%   It  was  the  language  belt  under- 

,    '"    ilood   both  by    writers    and    readers.      Had    St    Paul 

written   to  a  community   in   the    Roman    province   of 

Africa,  he  night  have  written    perhaps  in   Latin  ;  but 

■  !es  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  Galatia,  Ephefus, 
Phlippi,  and  Theflalonica,  to  Timothy,  Titu3,  and 
Philemon,  from  a  native  of  Tarfus,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  any  other  language  th?.n  Greek.  The  fame 
,-iav  be  laid  of  the  Dpi  flies  of  St  Peter,  which  are  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  CbfiftiastS  o;  dilfetent  countries,  who  had 
no  other   language   iu  common   than  the  Greek  ;  and 

vile  of  the  epiftles  ot  St  Junes,  who  wrote  to  Jews, 
that  lived  ;'t  a  distance  from   Palestine,  and  were  i.^no- 

■  oi  .''cbrew.  The  native  language  of  St  Luke,  as 
well  as  of  Theophilus,  to  whom  he  addreffed  his  gufpel, 

he  apoftfcs*  appeal's  to  have  been  Greek  ; 

that   St  John  wrote  his  -jolpcl  in  that  language, 

and  not  in  Hebrew,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  iiirprife, 

fince  he  wrote  at  Ephefus. 

Mitbatlit,        v.  •  to  the  cpifUe  to  the   Romans,   it   may 

fca'Jf'-be  d  why  St  Paul   did  not  write  in  Latin  ? 

p.  iOi!    '     Now,  w.toever  propofes  this  quellion,  mufl  prefuppofe 

that  St  Paul  was  mailer  of  the  Latin  language  in  fuch 

a  degree  as  to  liud  no  difficulty  in.  writing  it ;  a  matter 
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which  remains  to  be  proved.      It  is  v.;ry  probable  that    •  '  ,  u  e,1 

St  Paul  was  aoq  tainted  with   the  Latin  ;  but  between  v— * 

untlerfl  tq  write  it, 

there  is  a  very  material  dilferenee.  As  St  Paul  v. 
native  ofTaiiu.;,  his  native  language  was  Greek  j  he 
lud  travelled  during  fevcral  years  through  c  ".i.itries  in 
which  no  other  language  was  fpi  ,  u  ■':  whi  :  he  ad> 
.i  the  Roman  centurion  at  Jcrufalem,  he  fpokc 
not  Latin,  but  Greek.    Is  ;t   i  then,  that 

in  writing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rune  he  fbould  1 
tguage  which  was  ;'.    e  - 

long  re'in.i  Gresk  was   at 

that  time  as  well  known  in  Rome   as   French   in  any 

a   Europe  :   that  a*  1 

even  fex  made .stfe  of  Gr<  iiag-e 

d  paffion  ;  and  that  in  l<  tte  s  of  i  ; 
fhip  Greek    words  and   phrafes  were    introduce*!  with 
greater   freedom  than    French   expi  ;nan 

letters,  as  appears  from  Cicero's  epiftles  to  Atticus,  and 
Ironi    thofe    .if  Auguflus   preferved   in    the    works 
Suetonius.     To  this  mul  be  added  a  material  circum- 
JUnee,   that  a  great  part  of  the  Ro-  bians  cort- 

fiited  of  native  Jews,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  ■ 
Greek  than  with  Latin,  as  eithei  they  themfelves  or 
their  aneeftors  had  corrfe  from  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  or 
E  ypt,  in  which  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. At  lcalt  they  read  the  bible  in  that  language,  as 
no  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teilament  at  that  time 
d  ;  and  the  Chrtftian  church  at  that  period  con- 
'  chiefly  ot  jews,  the  heathen  converts  in  Rome 
were  of  c  >ui  u-  tmdtr  the  neceffitv  of  accnftomiag  them- 
felves  to  the  Greek  language.  In  [hort,  St  Paul  in  his 
be  to  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  a  language  in  which 
alone  thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew  could  read 
the  bible.  What  has  been  here  advanced  rei'peet::i^  th<_ 
epilllc  to  the  Romans  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Greek 
ot  St  Maik,  on  the  fuppolition  that  it  was  vm'ttea  at 
Rome. 

To  the  above  arguments  may  be  added  the  example 
ot  Jofephus,  who,  as  well  as  the  Apoflles,  was  by  birth 
a  Jew.  He  even  lived  in  Rome,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  fail  of  St  Paul  and  St  Mark,  who  relided  there 
only  a  certain  time :  he  was  hkewife  younger  than 
either  ;  he  came  to  Italy  at  an  age  which  is  highly 
fuitable  to  the  learning  of  a  language,  and  previous  to 
that  period  had  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  Roman  camp, 
I  he  Jcwiih.  antiquities,  the  hillory  of  the  Jewifh  war, 
and  the  account  of  his  own  life,  he  wrote  undoubtedly 
with  a  view  of  their  being  read  by  the  Romans  ;  and 
yet  he  compofed  all  thefe  writings  ia  Greek.  He  ex- 
preffes  his  mot  ve  for  writing  his  Greek  account  of  the 
Jewilh  war  in  the  following  terms  :  "  That  having  writ- 
ten in  his  native  language  (/.  e.  the  Hebrew  dialed  at 
that  time  fpoken)  a  hiftory  of  the  war,  in  order  that 
Parthians,  Babylonians,  Arabians,  Adiabenes,  and  the 
Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates,  mi^ht  be  informed  of  thofe 
events,  he  was  now  refolved  to  write  for  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paigns, a  more  certain  account  than  had  hitherto  beea 
given."  The  motives  which  induced  Jofephus  to 
write  in  Greek  are  fully  as  applicable  to  St  Paul  and 
St  Mark. 

Michaelis  has  thus  charafterized  the  (lyle  of  the  New  Midatltr, 
Teftament.       "   The   New   Teilament   (fays  he)    was v" ''  '* 
written  in  a  language  at  that  time  common  among  the  ££.3, 
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•uipiure,  Jews,  which  may  be  named  Hebraic  Greek  ;  the  firil 
1_      -"" ~~  traces  of  which  we  find  in  the  translation  of  the  LXX. 

''  Even-  man  acquainted  with  the  Greek.  Ian 
i  who  had  never  heard  of  the  New  Tcftau  ei  t,  nauft  im- 
mediately perceive,  on  reading  only  a  tew  lines,  that 
the  ftyle  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  clatCc  au- 
thors. We  find  this  character  in  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  but  we 
mail  not  therefore  conclude  that  they  pollers  an  uni- 
formity of  llyle.  The  hnrfheik  Hebraifms,  which  ex- 
tend even  to  grammatical  errors  in  the  government  of 
cafe?,  are  the  diitinguilhing  marks  of  the  bowk  of  Re- 
velation ;  but  they  are  accompanied  with  tokens  of 
-genius  and  poetical  enthufiafm,  of  which  every  reader 
mull  be  feniible  who  has tafte  and  '  I  here  is  no 

tranflation  of  it  which  is  not  read  with  plealure  even 
in  the  days  of  childhood  ;  and  the  very  laults  of  gram- 
mar are  fo  happily  placed  as  to  produce  an  agreeable 
effect.  The  goipels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  have 
ftron.r  marks  of  this  Hebraic  ftyle  ;  the  former  has 
hat  (her  Hebraifms  than  the  latter,  the  fault  of  which 
may  be  afcribed  to  the  G'.eck  tranflator,  who  has 
too  literal  a  verlion,  and  yet  the  gofpel  of  St  Mark  is 
written  in  worfe  language,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  lefs 
agieeable.  The  epiflles  of  St  James  and  St  Jude  are 
fomewhat  better;  but  even  thefe  are  lull  of  Hebraifms, 
and  betray  in  other  refpects  a  ce.tain  Hebrew  tone. 
St  Luke  has  in  feveral  pafhiges  written  pure  and  claflic 
Greek,  of  which  the  four  firil  verfes  of  his  gofuel  may 
be  riven  as  an  inftanee  :  ia  the  fequel,  where  he  de- 
fcribes  the  actions  of  Chrift,  he  has  very  harfh  He- 
braifms, yet  the  ftyle  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
St  Matthew  or  St  Mark.  In  the  Acts  of  the  apoftles 
he  i»  not  free  from  Hebraifms,  which  h  have 

i  ever  iludioul'-  |   but  his  period-  cleC 

hcully  turned,   .  times  poffefs  beauty  devoi 

art.      St  John  has  nume.  ;h  not  uncouth,  He- 

braifms both  in  his  gofpel  and  epiilles;  but  he  his  «•!.- 
ten  in  a  fmooth  and  flowing  language,  and  furpaffes  all 
the  JewihH  writers  in  the  excellence  of  narrative.  St 
Paid  again  is  entirely  different  from  them  all  ;  his  ftyle 
is  indeed  neglected  and  full  of  Hebraifms,  but  he  his 
avoided  the  concife  and  verfe-like  conftruciion  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  has  upon  the  whole  a  consider- 
able (hare  ot  the  roundnef,  of  Grecian  compofition.  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  manner  of  exprciiion  as  with  the  Hebrew,  and 
he  has  introduced  them  alternately,  as  either  the  one 
or  the  other  fuggefted  melt  the  firft,  or  was  the  beft 
approved." 

Michaelis  has  fhown   that  the  New  Teftament  not 
only    contain:   HebraHms  but   Rabbinifmi,    Syr  • 
Chaldaifms,  Arabiims,    Latiuifms,   and  Perfta'n  wonU, 
of  which   he  has  exhibited  ir.anv  ft.  To  theo- 

:  -c,  whofe  duty  it  certainly  is  to  (ludy  the  language 
of  the  New  1  cllamtnt  with  attention,  we  would 
noufly  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  work,  which  in 
the  Knglilh  tranflation  i<  one  ol  the  a  ■'{  valuable  ac- 
cefliors  to  fcriprtrral  criticilrrt  tliat  has  \e?  appeared. 
We  fprak  of  the  Lnsliih  tranflation,  which  the  ; 
and  judicioo*  notes  uf  Mr  Maifh  has  rendered  infinitely 
fuperior  to  the  original. 

To  the  obfervatrone  v  been  made  refp 

the  language  of  the  New  Ti  (lament,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  added  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  tl.e  ftyle 
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and  manner  of  the  facred    writers,   particularly  the  hi- 

ftonana      Thefe  remarks  extend  to  the  Old  i  eilamer.t    ~   ~^~" 

as  well  a',  to  tl.e  New-.—  .   lor  which  the     ',  ■j" 

facred  hil'.ory  is  remarkable  i,  Groplicity  m  the  flructure  ■„,».,, r 

of  the  fentences.       i  he  firll  fix.  .  Genelia  furnifh 

an  example,  which  conllil  of   eleven    u. -.tenet,.  |  iramfi 

fubftsntives  are  not  attended  by  adjectives,  nor  the  verbs' 

by  adveibs,  no  fyn-uvmas,  no  iuperlat.ves,  no  effort  ;<t 

t\p:  effing  things  in  a  bclJ,  cir.phatical,  or   uueoromea 

manner. 

2.  Tl.e  fceond  quality  W  -i.t,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Penitateueh,  aiiiin^  fr.rn  the  very  nature 
of  the  early  a;:d  uncultivated  llate  of  fweiety  aboat 
which  that  book  i.-  convei 

3.  Simplicity  of  delign.  The  fubject  of  the  narra- 
tive lo  en  -roues  the  bf  the  water,  that  he 
himfcif  is  as  noboly.  He  introduces  nothing  as  trom 
hinifelf,  no  remarks,  doubts,  corjectures,  or  reafouings. 
Our  Lord's  biographers,  particularly  excel  in  this  qua- 
lity. This  quality  o;"  ftyle  we  meet  with  in  Xenopboo 
and  Ca 

The   Evange'ifts  may  be  ranked  next  to  Gcneus  for 

umpb'city  of  compofition  in   the  fentences.      John  and 

hew  are  diitineuithed  -for   it  more  than  Mark  and 

Luke.      But   the    u  not  fo   remaikable   for 

etty  in  the   Evanjehft   as   the  Pentateuch.     The 

>  of  this  difference  are,  the  ltate  of  the  Jews  waa 

totally  changed  ;  the  ,  cultoms,  Sec.   Ipiit  into 

ithiu  religion  and  politics.     1.  The  object  of 

our  1.  the  great  the 

. 

none  ol  their  fylttms  pcrrectiy  coincided  :   bt  fides,  being 

Hilly  onpoied  by  all  the  great  men,  the  greater  parr. 

(f  his  hi:.-  Ql  i:illruCtio:ib  and difputes.   3.  As 

it  is  occupield  with  what  our  Saviour  laid  and  what  he 

this   mikes  two  diiti.icti'.  11s  ot   il)le  and  manner  ; 

four  Sa\i.  nr,  and  the  lacied  penman  s.      In  their 

own  character,  they  neither  explain  nor  command,  pro- 

nor  threaten,  ptaife   nor  blame,     they  generally 

tke  names  ol  our  Lard's  enemies;   thus  directing 

our  hatred  at  the  vices  they  committed,  not  at  the   per- 

fons.      They   never    mention    ftich    period  .1    ne 

ceffity  ;    which   is  the  ca'.e  with  the  high-pticll,   Pilate, 

Herod,  and  h.Ls  :   the  three  ("ft  lor  the  chronology, 

the  fourth  to  do  juflice  to  the  el 

Htrcdias  is  ini  rf  with  difnor.our   but  her 

crime  was  a  public  one.  I  11  the  other  hand,  all'  peii  1  1 
diftinguifhed  for  aay  thing  virtuous  are  ca:e  '..'■.;  u.c:.- 
tioned,  Jofepfc  of  Atimathea,  Nicodtmus,  Zaccheus, 
Bartimtfus,  la ':-.:s.  La/at vs,  Mary,  t.i.d  ivlartha.  'l  l:ey 
eir  own  fauks  |  Petei  •, 
any  merl  Ia  one  uii- 

form   drain   they   relate   I 
ordinary ;.. 
From  the  narrative  is  excluded  that  quality  ot  ll\!e 
which  'm  calleil  animation.      Nothing  that  pal- 

fion  in  the  writer  or  is  calculated  to  excite  the  palii 
or   the  reader.     Every  thing  is  directed  to  n.eiid  the 
heart. 

I3ut   in   the  dilcourfes  and  dialogues  of  our  Savum 
•-iireiFion,-wi:l-.uat  loliui;  any  toil 
i*  often  remaikable  for  Ipirit  ;.nd  eneigy.     K^- 
harmony  and   In.  t  tl.iuts,  qualities   which  paly  add  an 
external  poliih  to  laaguagt,  they  had  not  the  IcaU  loii- 
it'.ud 
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As  to  elegance,  there  is  an  elegance  which  refults 
from  the  nfc  of  fuch  words  as  are  mod  in  ufe  with 
thofe  who  arc  accounted  fine  writers,  and  from  fuch 
arrangements  in  the  words  and  clanlcs  as  have  generally 
obtaimd  their  approbation.  This  is  difclaimed  by  the 
facred  am  hots. 

But  there  is  an  elegance  of  a  fuperior  order  more 
nearly  conne&ed  with  the  fentiment  ;  and  in  this  fort 
of  elegance  they  are  not  deficient.  In  all  the  oriental 
languages  threat  ufe  is  made  of  tropes,  efpecially  meta- 
phors. When  the  metaphors  employed  bear  a  ftrong 
r'efemblance,  they  confer  vivacity  :  if  they  be  borrowed 
from  objefts  which  are  naturally  agreeable,  beautiful, 
or  attractive,  tiny  add  alio  elegance.  The  Evangelifto 
furnifh  us  with  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  vivacity 
and  elegance.  Our  Lord  borrows  tropes  from  corn- 
fields, vineyard?,  gardens,  &c. 

Asa  valuable  appendage  to  this  part  of  our  fubjeft, 
we  (hall  fubjoin  Dr  Campbell's  method  of  ftudying  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament.  This  we  offer  to  our 
readers  as  a  beautiful  inftance  of  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  philofpphy  to  facred  (Indies.  It  is  the  fame 
method  of  difcovering  truth  by  analyfis  and  inehi&ion, 
which  waspurfued  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  with  fuch  afto- 
nifhing  fuceefs,  which  fiwee  his  time  has  been  uniform- 
ly p-aetiicd  in  natural  philufophy,  and  has  been  alfo 
applied  to  chcmillry,  to  medicine,  to  natural  hillory,  and 
tt»  the  pliilofophy  of  mind,  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Reid. 
'i  i:;,  is  the  path  of  found  pliilofophy,  which  can  alone 
lead  to  the  difcovcry  of  truth.  In  following  it,  our 
progrefs  may  be  flow,  but  it  will  be  fure.  If  all  theolo- 
9  would  fteadily*  adhere  to  it,  we  might  then  enter- 
tain the  pleafant  hope  of  difcarding  for  ever  thofe  ablurd 
[\  Hems  of  religion  which  are  founded  on  fingle  paffages 
and  detached  fragments  of  fcripture,  and  of  eftablifhing 
opinions  and  doftrines  on  a  folid  foundation. 

"  1.  To  get  acquainted  with  each  writer's  ftyle  ;  toob- 
ferve  his  manner  of  compofition,  both  in  fentences  and 
paragraphs  ;  to  remark  the  words  and  phrafes  peculiar 
to  him,  and  the  peculiar  application  that  he  may  fome- 
times  make  of  ordinary  words  ;  for  there  are  few  of  thofe 
writers  who  have  not  their  peculiarities  in  all  the  re- 
fpefls  now  mentioned.  This  acquaintance  with  each 
ran  be  attained  only  by  the  frequent  and  attentive  read- 
ing of  his  works  in  his  own  language. 

"  2.  To  inquire  into  the  character,  the  fituation,  and 
the  office  of  the  writer,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
occaf.on  of  his  writing,  and  the  people  for  whole  im- 
mediate ufe  he  originally  intended  his  work.  Every 
one  of  thefe  particulars  will  fometimes  feive  to  eluci- 
date expreffions  otheruife  obfeure  or  doubtful.  This 
knowledge  may  in  part  be  learned  from  a  diligent  and 
reiterated  perufal  of  the  book  itfelf,  and  in  part  be  ga- 
thered from  what  authentic,  or  at  lcaft  probable,  ac- 
counts have  been  tranlmitted  to  us  concerning  the  com- 
plement of  the  canon. 

"  3.Thelaft  general  direction  is,  to  confider  the  princi- 
pal Icope  of  the  book,  and  the  particulars  chiefly  obferv- 
ablc  in  the  method  by  which  the  writer  has  purpofed  to 
execute  his  defign.  This  direction  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  epiilolary  writings,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Paul. 

"  4.  If  a  particular  word  or  phrafe  occur,  which  ap- 
pears oblcure,  perhaps  unintelligible,  the  firft  thing  we 
ought  to  do,  if  fatisfied  that  the  reading  is  genuine,  is 
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to  conlult  the  context,  to  attend  to  the  manner  where-   Sc     .    ; 

in  the  term  is  introduced,  whether  in  a  chain  ofreafon-  «~ "~- 

ing  or  in  a  hiilorical  narration,  in  a  defcription.  or  in- 
cluded in  an  exhortation  or  command.  As  the  conclu- 
fion  is  inferred  from  the  premifles,  or  as  from  two  or 
more  known  truths  a  third  unknown  or  unobserved  be- 
tuic  may  fanly  be  deduced)  fo  from  Inch  attention  to- 
the  fentence  in  connection,  the  import  of  an  expreifion, 
hi  itlelf  obfeure  or  ambiguous,  will  fometimes  with  mo- 
ral certainty  be  difcovcrcd.  This,  however,  will  not 
always  anlwer. 

"  5.  If  it  do  not,  let  the  fecond  confederation  be,  whe- 
ther the  term  or  phrafe  be  one  of  the  writer's  peculia- 
rities. If  fo,  it  comes  naturally  to  be  inquired,  what 
is  the  acceptation  in  which  he  employs  it  in  other  places? 
If  the  fenfe  cannot  be  precifc-ly  the  fame  in  the  pafTage 
under  review,  perhaps,  by  an  eafy  and  natural  metaphor 
or  other  tiope,  the  common  acceptation  may  give  rile 
to  one  which  perfectly  fuits  the  pafiage  in  quetlion.— 
Recourfe  to  the  other  places  wherein  the  word  or  phrafe 
occurs  in  the  fame  author  is  of  conliderable  ufe,  though, 
the  term  fhould  not  be  peculiar  to  him. 

"  6.  But  thirdly,  if  there  fhould  be  nothing  in  the 
fame  writer  that  can  enlighten  the  place,  let  recourfe  be 
had  to  the  parallel  paffages,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  in  the 
other  facred  writers.  By  parallel  paffages,  I  mean 
thofe  places,  if  the  difficulty  occur  in  hillory,  wherein 
the  fame  or  a  fimilar  ftory,  miracle,  or  event,  is  related  j 
if  in  teaching  or  reafoning,  thofe  parts  wherein  the 
lame  argument  or  doctrine  is  treated,  or  the  fame  pa- 
rable propounded  ;  and  in  moral  lclfuns,  thofe  wherein 
the  fame  clals  of  duties  is  recommended  ;  or,  if  the  dif- 
ficulty be  found  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Teftament, 
let  the  parallel  pafTage  in  the  hook  referred  to,  both  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  verlion,  be  con- 
futed. 

"  7.  But  if  in  thefe  there  be  found  notlu'ng  that  can 
throw  light  on  the  exprcillon  of  which  we  are  in  doubt, 
the  fourth  recourfe  is  to  ail  the  places  wherein  the  word 
or  phrafe  occurs  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  verfion  of  the  Old,  adding  to  thefe  the  conlider- 
ation  of  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  word,, 
whole  place  it  occupies,  and  the  extent  or  fignificati 
of  which  in  different  occurrences  fuch  Hebrew  or  Chal- 
daic tcim  is  fulceptible. 

"  8.  Perhaps  the  term  in  queftion  is  one  of  thofe  which 
very  rarely  occur  in  the  New  Teftament,  or  thofe  call- 
ed 2*«5  xij-ofjiva,  only  once  read  in  Scripture,  and  not 
found  at  all  in  the  tranftation  of  the  Seventy.  Several 
fuch  words  there  are.  I  here  is  then  a  neceffity,  in  the 
filth  place,  tor  recurring  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  in  claffical  authors.  This  is  one  o:  thole  cafes 
wherein  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earlieft  Greek 
fathers  defcrves  particular  notice.  In  this,  however,  I 
limit  myfelf  to  thofe  comments  wherein  they  give  a  li- 
teral expofition  of  the  lacicd  text,  and  do  not  run  into 
virion  and  allegory." 

The  manufcripts  of  the   New  Teftament  are  the  na-  Ma'ufo-ipt 
tural   fource  from  which   the  genuine  readings  of  the(,f  the  Nevr 
Greek  Teftament  are  to  be  drawn.     The  printed  edi- Teftaraent. 
tions  are  either  copies  of  more   ancient  editions,  or  of 
manufcripts  ;  and  they  have  no  further  authority  than  as 
they  correfpond  to  the   manufcripts   from  which   they 
were  originally  taken.  By  manufcripts  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament, we  mean  thofe  only  which  were  written  before 

the 


scr  r  . 

•  trie  invention  of  pr'n-ing.  The  molt  ancient  of  thefe 
■y—  arc  loll,  and  th<  re  is  no  manufcript  now  extant  older  than 
the  Gxth  century.  Few  contain  the  whole  New  Tcfta- 
ment  ;  fome  contain  the  four  gcfpcls  ;  fome  the  Aits 
of  the  Apoilies  and  Epiftles  ;  and  others  the  book  of 
Revelation.  The  greattit  number  are  thofe,  which  con- 
tain the  firrt  part  ;  thofe  which  have  the  fecond,  or  the 
firll  and  fecond  together,  ar.-  likewife  numerous  ;  but 
..;  of  the  third  are  extremely  few.  It  rr.uft  be  added 
alfo,  that  in  many  manufcripts  thofe  epiftles  are  omitted 
:  divine  authority  was  formerly  doubted. 
There  are  many  manufcripts  which  have  been  exa- 
mined only  for  a  fingle  text,  iuch  as  i  John  v.  7.  or  at 
Ieaft  for  a  verv  Gnall  number.  Others  have  been  exa- 
mined from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  not  com- 
pletely, and  in  lefpeft  of  all.  the  readings.  A  third  elafs 
confifts  of  fuch  as  either  have  been,  or  are  faid  to  have 
been,  completely  and  accurately  collated.  But  this  re- 
quires fuch  phlegmatic  patience,  that  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  find  in  critical  catalogues  all  the  various  read- 
ings which  have  been  only  once  collated.  Wetilein,  in 
cellaring  many  manufcripts  anew,  made  drfcoveries 
which  had  entirely  efcaped  the  notice  of  his  predeceffors. 
The  fourth  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  as  have  been  com- 
pletely and  accurately  collated  more   than   once  ;  but 

here  alfo  we  are  in  danger  of  being   led  into  error 

When  various  readings  are  transferred  from  one  critical 
edition  to  another,  as  from  that  of  Gregory  to  Mill's 
edition,  and  from  the  latter  to  thofe  or  Bengel  and 
Wetftein,  the  manufcriots  mud  fometimes  he  falfely 
named,  and  various  readings  mud  frequently  be  omit- 
ted. And  as  Wetftein  has  marked  by  ciphers  manu- 
fcripts that  in  former  editions  had  been  denoted  by  their 
initial  letters,  he  could  hardly  avoid  fubftituting,  in 
fome  cafes,  one  figure  inftcad  of  another.  The  fifth- 
clafs,  which  is  by  !ar  the  molt  valuable,  confifts  of  fuch 
as  have  been  printed  word  for  word,  and  therefore  form 
an  original  edition  of  the  Greek  Tcftament.  We  can 
boaft  but  of  a  very  few  manufcripts  of  this  kind. 
Hearne  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1 7 15,  the  Acts  of  the 
ApolUes  in  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Codex  Laudia- 
nus  3.  ;  Knittel  has  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Ulphilas, 
p.  53 — 1 1  8,  a  copy  of  two  verv-  ancient  fragments  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Wolfembuttle  ;  the  one  of  the 
four  Gofpels  in  general,  the  other  of  St  Luke  and  St 
John.  Woide  printed  in  1786  the  Codex  Alcxandri- 
nusj  a  manufcript  of  great  antiquity,  which  (hall  af- 
terwards be  more  fully  defcribed  ;  and  the  Univerfi- 
ty  of  Cambridge  has  rtfolved  to  publifh,  in  a  fimi- 
kr  manner,  the  Cod.  Cant.  I.  or,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called,  the  Codex  Bezi,  the  care  of  which  is  intrulted 
to  Dr  Kipling,  a  publication  which  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  every  friend  to  facred  criticifm.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Abbe  Spolctti,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
publifh  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  Coder  Vaticanus  ; 
which  would  likewife  have  been  a  moft  valuable  accef- 
fion,  fince  a  more  important  manufcript  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  all  Europe.  He  delivered  for  this  purpofe  a 
memorial  to  the  Pope  ;  but  the  defign  was  not  put  into 
execution,  either  becaufe  the  Pope  refufed  his  affent, 
or  the  Abbe  abandoned  it  himfelt.  See  the  Oriental 
Bible,  vol.  xxii.  n°  333.  and  vol.  xxiii.  nu  348. 

"  A  very  valuable  library,"  fays  Michaelis,  *'  might 
be  compofed  of  the  impreflions  ot  ancient  manufcripts, 
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which,  thevgh  too  expenfive  for  a  private  perfon,  mould  Stripiure, 
be  admitted   into  every  univerfity  collection,  efpecially  " 

the   Alexandrine  and  Cambridge  manufcripts,  to  which  M.craei;s-j 

1  would  ade1,  if  it   weie   now  poffible   to  procure  it,  prupofal 
Hearne's  edition  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  3.      A  plan <>('^i'g  an 
of  this  fort  could   be  executed   only  in  England,   by   ain.ipre(Jion 
private  fubfeription,  where  a  zeal  is  frequently  difplay-n  ,„„. 

cd   in   literary  undertakings  that  is  unknown  in  otherjeri,  ts, 
countries  ;  and   it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  project 
were  begun  before  length  of  time  has  rendered  the  ma-'''  i'i' 
nufcripts  illegible,  and   the  attempt  therefore  fruitlefs. 
Ten  thoufand   pounds  would   go   a  great   way  toward 
the  fulfilling  of  this  tequcft,  if  the   learned  themfelves 
did  not  augment  the  difficulty  of  the   undertaking,  by 
adding   their  own   critical   remarks,  and  endeavor] 
thereby  to  recommend  their  publications,  rather  than  by 
preferring  to  the  public  a  faithful  copy  of  the  orig 
Should  poftcrity  be  put  in  pofTeffion  of  faithful  imj 
fions   of  fmpoitant   manufcripts,  an    acquifition    v 
would  render  the  higheft  fervice  to  facred  criticifm,  a!! 
thefe  editions  of  the  New  Teftament  fftould  be  regulated 
on  the  tame  plan  as  Hearne's  edition   of  the   Acts  of 
the  Apoftles."      It  mult  r>e  highly  flattering  to  the  pa- 
triotic Ipirit  of  an   Englishman  to  hear  the  encomiums 
which  learned  foreigners  have  fo  profufely  bellowed  on- 
our  liberality  in  fupporting  works  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing and  public  utility.      The  plan  which  Michaelis  pro- 
pofes  to  us,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  nations  in  Eu- 
rope, is   noble   and    magnificent,  and  would  certainly 
confer  immortality  on  thofe  men  who  would  give  it  their 
patronage  and  affiftance. 

There  are  many  ancient  manufcripts,  efpecially  in 
Italy,  which  have  never  been  collated,  but  lie  (till  un- 
explored. Here  is  a  field  where  much  remains  to  be 
done.      See  Marlh's  Notes  to  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.-p.  643. 

Michaelis  has  given  a  catalogue  of  ancient  manu- 
fcripts, amounting  in  number  to  292,  to  which  he  has 
added  a  fhort  account  of  each.  In  this  place  we  fhall 
confine  our  obfervations  to  the  moft  celebrated,  the  A- 
lexandrian  and  Vatican  manufcripts,  which  we  have 
chiefly  extracted  from  Michaelis.  ,,, 

The     Alexandrine    manufcript    confifts    of    four    vo-  Accrum  of 
lames;   the  three  firil  of  which  contain  the  Old  Teila-thf  A.eiara. 
ment,  the   fourth  the    New  Teftament,   together  with  '[u-ne"ia^ 
the  firft  Epiftle  of  Clement  to   the  Corinthians,  and  a'  * 

fragment  of  the  fecond.  In  the  New  Teftament,  which 
alone  is  the  objecrt  of  our  prefent  inquiry,  is  wanting 
the  beginning  as  far  as  Matthew  xxv.  6.  °  >«f*pof  *?X'- 
iaS  likewife   from  John  vi.  50.   to  viii.   52.   and   from 

2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  7.  It  muft  likewife  be  obferved, 
that  the  Pfalms  are  preceded  by  the  epiftle  of  Athana- 
fius  to  Maicellinus,  and  followed  by  a  catalogue,  con- 
taining  thole  which  are  to  be  ufed  in  prayer  for  each 
hour,  both  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  ;  alfo  by  14 
hymns,  partly  apocryphal,  partly  biblical,  the  uth  of 
which  is  an  hymn  in  praife  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  entit- 
led »f»™^»  («f*'  "t  *OT,w :  further,  the  Hypothcjir 
Eufekii  are  annexed  to  the  Pfalms,  and  his  Canones  to 
the  Gofpels.  It  is  true,  that  this  has  no  immediate 
reference  to  the  New  Tcllarnent,  but  may  have  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  antiquity  of  the  manufcript  it- 
feif. 

It  has  neither  accents  nor  marks  of  afpiration  ;  it  is 
written  with  capital,  or,  a*  they  are  called,  uncial  Uttti:f 
7  aud 
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!•'«  2nd  has  very  few  abbreviations.     There  are   no  inter-  the  copy  ia  fo   perfect  a  refmblance  of  the  ortgtniil*,  ' 

/~~  vals  between  the  words  ;   but   the  fen  ft  of  a  pafiatic  is  that   it   may  fupply  its  place     Its  tr:!e  is  Novum  Tijla-         v-""" 

imei  terminated  bv  a  point,   and  foinetin.es  by  a  minium  Gnecum  e  eodiei  MS.  A/txandrmo  qui  Lou/Hoi  in 

1  fpace.      Here  arifes  a  fufpicion  that  the  copyitf  Bitliolbtea  Mafe'i  Britannia  offirvatur  deferiptum     It  is  a 

did  not  tmdcrltand  Greek,  becaufe  thele   irari-  are  very  fplendid  folio ;  and  the  prefa  be  learned  eiii- • 

.times  found  even  in  the  middle' of  a  word,  for  in-  tor  contains  an  accurate  defcri  ition        .  nufcript, 


fiance   Ltvit.  v.  4 
xiii.  29.  «J  T''C 


-'■',«•(    n  for  «»  o(t<x"t   and 


This    manufcri;>t   was    prefented    to    Charles    I.    in 
1628,  by  CyriUue  Lucaris  patriaich  of  Conllanl 

iUu6  himfelfhas  given  the  foil  wing  account :  "  We 
know  fo  much  of  this  manufcript  of  the  holy  writing 


with  an  exact  lilt  of  all  its  various  readings,  that  takes 
up  no  leis  than  89  pages  ;   arid   each  reading  is  accom- 
panied with  a  remark,  in  which  <  ."•  account  of 
what    his   predccclTors    Jnninus,    Walton,    Fell,    Mill, 
Grabe,  and  Wetftein,  had  performed  or  neglected.  131 
[lie    Vatican    manu   rift    contained    originally   the  ^ 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  that  Thecla  an  Egyptian     whole  Greek  Bible,   including  both   the  0M  and  Ne»l'  '    * 
lady  of  diitinction  {imbiHtftmina  JEgyptiei)  wrote  it  with     Teftament;  and  in  this  refpect,  as  well  as  in  regard  to, 
her  own  hand  1330  years  ago  (a).    She  lived  foon  alter     its  antiquity,   it   refembles  none  fo  much  as  the  Codex 
ouncil  of  Nicsea.    Hername  was  formerly  at  the  end     Altxandr'mus,  but  no  two  mau'ifcripts  are   more  dilfi- 
of  the  book  ;  but  when  Christianity  was  fubverted  in     milar  in  their  readings,   in  the  New  Teftament  as  well 
Egypt  by   the  errors  of  Mahomet,   the   books  of  the     as  in  the  Old.      After  the  Gofpels,  which  arc  placed  ::i 
Ghriftiana  fuffered  the  fame  fate  and  the  name  of  The-     the  ufual  oidcr,  come  the  Acts  of  the  Apoflles,  which 
cla  was  expunged.      But    oral  tradition  of  no  very  an-     are  immediately  followed  by  the  feven  catholic  eptftles. 
cient  date  imemoria  et  iradith  rccetu)  has  prefcrved  the     This  mull  be  partictdariy  noted,  becaufe  fome  have  con  - 
remembrance  of  it."                                                                   tended    that   the   fecond  Epiflle  ot  St  Peter,  with  the 
But  the  reader  will   fee  that    this  account  is  merely      iecond  and  third  of  St  John,  were  wanting.      Prof  trior 
traditional.     Dr    Sender   very   properly  obferves,  that     Hwiid     in  a  letter  dated  Rome,  April  12.  1781,  affu- 
there  is  no  more  reafon  to  ic!y  on  a  tradition  refpefting      red  Michaelis  that  he  had  lecu  them  with  his  own  eyes, 
ihe  trahferiber  of  an  ancient  manufcript,  than  on  a  tra-     that  the  Iecond  Epillle  of  St  Peter  is  placed  folio  1434, 

the  fecond  of  St  John  fol.  1442.  the  third  folio  144 3  '• 
then  follow  the  Epiilles  of  St  Paul,  but  not  in  the 
ufual  order  ;  tor  the  Epiflle  to  the  Hebrews  is  pla- 
ced immediately  after  thofe  to  the  Theffilonians  :  and 
it   is  not  irr.urobable,  that  in  the  more  andicw 


dition  which  relates  to   an   ancient    relic.      The  argu- 
ments which  have  been   urged   by  Wetftein,   Sender, 

Oudin,  and  Woide,  to  fix  the  date  of  this  manufcript, 
;«e  fo   many,   that  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  th 
But,  after  all,   its  antiquity  cannot  be  determined  with 


certaii.'.v,  (hough  il  appears  from  the  formation  of  the  fcript,  Irom  which  the  Codex  Vaticinus  was  copied,  this 
letters,  which  rcftem  oi  the  fourth  and  lifth  Epiiile  was  even  placed  before  that  to  the  Ephefians, 
centuries,  and  the  want  of  accents,  that  it  was  not  writ-  and  immediately  after  the  Epiftle  to  the  ( ialadans  (  b  )  ; 
ten  fo  late  as  the  tenth  century.  In  this  century  it  for  the  Epiftles  of  St  Paul  are  divided  into  93  fee- 
was  placed  by  Oudin, 'while  Grabe  and  Schul/.e  have  lions  by  figures,  written  in  the  margin  with  red  ink; 
ceferwd.it  to  the  fourth,  whieh  ifl  the  very  utmofl  pe-  but  the  Epiflle  to  the  Galatians  ends  with  59,  and  that 
,-iod  that  can  be  allowed,  becaufe  it  contains  the  epiftles  to  the  Epheiians  begins  with  70;  the  Epiflle  to  the 
of  Athanafiu*.  Wet  lie  in,  with  more  piobability,  has  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  begins  with  60,  and  ends 
shefen  a  mean  between  theft  two  extremes,  and  referred  with  69.  With  the  words  a^"-^-"  Tt-t>r,  Heb.  is.  14. 
it  to  the  fifth  century  :  but  we  are  not  jullilicd  in  draw-  the  manufcript  ceafes,  the  remaining  leaves  being  loft. 
ing  this  inference  from  the  formation  of  the  letters  There  is  wanting,  therefore,  not  only  the  latter  part  or 
alone,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  fame  mode  ol  torm-  this  Epiith,  but  the  Epililes  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
ing  the  ltlteis  was  retained  longer  in  fome  countries  Philemon,  with  the  Revelation  of  St  John  :  but  this 
and  in  fome  ntonafteries  than  in  others.  lall  book,  as  well  as  the  latier  part  of  the  Epillle  to  the 
We  me  now  in  pofleflloa  of  a  pen  fed  impreffion  of  Hebrews,  has  been  fupplicd  by  a  modern  hand  in  the 
this  manufcript,  which  is  accompanied  with  fo  complete  15th  century.  In  many  places  the  faded  letters  have 
and  fo  critical  a  c<  l!ect;on  of  various  readings,  as  is  been  alio  retouched  by  a  modern,  but  careful  hand  ; 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  tdition  of  any  other  and  when  the  pei  Ion  who  made  theft  amendments,  who 
manufcript.  Dr  Woide  publiltied  it  in  1786,  with  appears  .to  have  been  a  men  of  learning,  found  a  read- 
types  calf  t\>r  that  purpofe,  line  for  lint,  without  in-  iag  in  his  own  manufcript  which  differed  from  that  of 
tcrvals  between  tlit  words,  as  in  the  manufcript  itfelf ;  the    Ccchx    Vuiicanui,    he   has  noted  it  in  the  margin, 

and 


(a)  He  wrote  this  in  the  year  1628.  According  to  this  account,  then,  the  manufcript  muff  have  been  writ- 
tin  in  328  ;  a  date  to  Which  fo  many  weighty  objections  may  be  tr.ade,  that  its  molt  ftreiiuous  advocates  will  hardly 
undertake  to  defend  it.  But  this  error  lias  furnifhed  Oudin  with  an  opportunity  of  producing  many  arguments 
againft  the  antiquity  of  the  (.»</<•*  Alexanrlrmui,  which  litm  to  imply,  lhat  Grabe  and  otheis,  who  have  rttcrred 
it  to  the  fourth  century,  luppofe  it  to  have  been  written  is  the  above-mentioned  tear.  Now  it  is  probable,  that 
the- inference  which  has  been  deduced  from  the  account  of  Cyrillos  is  more  than  he  hiufclt  intended  to  cxprefs, 
as  he  relates  that  Thecla  lived  after  the  council  of  Nicfea. 

(b)  Probably  becaufe  the  Epiale  to  the  Hebrews,  as  wtH  as  the  Epiftk  to  the  G;.!?.tians,  relates  to  the  abo 
lition  of  the  Mofaic  law. 
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i.  and  has  generally  left  the  text  itWf  untouched,  though 
in  fome  few  examples  he  lias  ventured  to  erafe  it. 

It  is  certain.,  thit  this  manufcript  is  of 'Wry  high  an- 
tiquity, though  it  h?s  been  dlfputtd  which  of  the  two 
in  this  refpeet  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  the  Fuli-a- 
mil  or  Mexjmdrmm.  The  editors  of  the  Roman  edi- 
tion of  the  fieptuagint,  i:i  i  ;S~,  referred  the  date  of 
the  Vatican  manufcript  to  the  fourth  century,  the  pe- 
riod to  which  the  advocates  for  its  great  rival  refer  the 
Code*  /1/cxonilrinu;.  More  moderat.-,  and  perhaps  more 
accurate,  are  the  feniiments  of  that  [Treat  judge  of  an- 
tiquity Montfaucrm,  who.  in  his  Btbliothtca  Bibianbe- 
cnum,  p.  7.  refers  it  to  the  fifth  or  fixth  century  ;  and 
adds,  that  though  he  hid  fecn  other  manufcripts  of 
equ-l  antiquity,  he  had  found  none  at  the  lame  time  lo 
complete. 

1  he  Cod'x  Vetmaau  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
manufcripts  noted  by  Wctftcm,  C.  D.  L.  I.  I  ;•.  ;:•. 
69.  102.  and  to  the  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  ver- 
fiors  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  moll  of  them,  in  being  al- 
moil  entirely  free  from  thofe  undeniable  interpolations 
and  arbitrary  corrections  which  are  very  frequently 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  manulcripts,  efpecially  in 
D.  1.  and  69.  It  may  be  applied,  therefore,  as  a  mean 
not  only  of  confirming  their  genuine  readings,  but  of 
detecting  and  correcting  thofc  that  a^e  fpurious.  It  is 
written  with  great  accuracy,  and  is  evidently  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  more  ancient  manufcript  from  which  it 
was  tranferibed.  Peculiar  readings,  or  fuch  as  are 
found  neither  in  other  manufcripts  nor  ancient  verfions, 
arc  feldom  discovered  in  the  C»dex  V<iU\n;us  ;  and  of 
the  few  which  have  been  actually  found,  the  greatell 
part  are  of  little  importance.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  fuch  readings  is  fmall,  the  number  of  thofe 
is  great;  in  firpport  of  which  few  only,  though  ancient 
authorities,  have  been  hitherto  produced.  But  tin's 
manufcript  has  not  thtoughout  the  whole  New  Telta- 
rr.ent  the  fame  uniform  text. 

As  we  have  now  a  beautiful  printed  edition  of  the 
Alexandrine  manuscript  by  X>r  Woide,  it  is  much  to 
be  wifhed  that  we  had  alio  an  exact  impreffion  of  the 
Vatican  marrafcrrpt.  From  the  fuperftitious  fears  and 
intolerant  fpirit  of  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  all  accefs 
to  this  manufcript  was  refufed  to  the  Abbe  Spoletti, 
who  prefented  a  men  erial  for  that  purpofe.  Uu'.efs  the 
pope  interpofe  his  authority,  we  mull  therefore  defpair  of 
having  our  wifhes  gratified  ;  but  from  the  liberality  of 
Sentiment  which  the  prefent  pontiff  Ins  fhown  on  feve- 
lal  occafions,  we  hope  that  the  period  is  not  far  dillant 
when  the  Vatican  library  will  be  open  to  the  learned  ; 
and  when  the  pope'  will  think  it  his  greatell  honour  to 
encourage  their  researches. 

The  moll  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Tt  [la- 
ment are  thofe  of  Mill.  Bengel,  and  Wetftein. 

The  edition  of  Mill,  which  was  ouly  fmiihed  14 
days  before  his  death,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thor for  30  years. 

The  collections  of  various  readings  which  had  been 
made  before  the  time  of  Mill,  the  Velcfian,  the  Barbe- 
rin\  thole  of  Stephens,  the  London  Polyglot,  and  Fell's 
edition,  with  thofe  v/hich  the  Bifhop  had  left  in  manu- 
script, and  -whatever  he  was  able  to  procure  elfewhere, 
he  brought  together  into  one  large  collection.  He 
made  likewife  verv  conliderable   additions  to  it.     He 
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collated   fevual  original  editions  more  accurately  than  Scr  ," 

had  been  done  before  :  he  procured  extracts  from  Greek    <— "* 

manufcripts,  which  had  never  been  collated ;  and  of 
fuch  as  had  been  before  collated,  but  not  with  fufficient 
,'ion,  he  obtained  more  complete  extracts.  It  is 
faid  that  he  ha;  collected  from  manufcripts,  fuhers,  and 
verfions,  not  lefs  than  v  ,000  various  readings.  This 
collection,  notwithstanding  its  many  ira;er  factions,  a 
the  fuperioiity  of  that  of  Wetftein,  is  Mill  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  every  critic  :  for  U'ctiitin  has  omitted  a  great 
number  of  readings  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mill,  ef- 
pecially thofe  which  arc  either  taken  from  the  Vulgate, 
or  confirm  its  readings.  Mill  was  indeed  too  much  at- 
tached to  this  verfion  ;  yet  he  cannot  be  accufed  of  par. 
tiality  in  producing  its  evidence,  becaufe  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  critic  to  examine  the  witneffes  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion  :  an  J  Wetftein,  by  too  frequently  neglect* 
ing  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Vulgate,  has  rendered 
his  collection  lefs  perfect  than  it  would  otherwife  have 
been.  He  likewife  added,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  read- 
ing from  the  ancient  verfions  ;  and  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended  for  the  great  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
quotations  of  the  fathers  ;  the  importance  of  which  he 
had  fagacity  enough  to  difcern. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  Mill's  Greek  Te- 
flament  has  many  imperfections,  and  fome  of  real  im- 
portance. His  extract;  from  manufcripts  often  are  1 
only  incomplete,  but  erroneous  ;  and  it  is  frequency  r.e- 
ceffary  to  correct  his  millakes  from  the  edition  of  Wet- 
ftein. Flis  extracts  from  the  oriental  rerfions  are  alio - 
imperfect,  becaufe  he  was  unacquainted  with  thefe  lan- 
guages ;  and  in  Selecting  readings  from  the  Syriac,  the 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  Latin  translations,  which  are  annexed  to  thofe 
verlions  in  the  London  Polyglot. 

The  great  diligence  which  Mi'.l  Lai  fliown  in  collec- 
ting fo  many  various  readings,  alarmed  the  clergy  as  if 
the  Chriilian  religion  had  been  in  danger  of  fubverfion. 
It  gave  occaliou  for  a  time  to  the  triumphs  of  the  deift, 
and  expofed  the  author  to  many  attacks.  But  it  is 
now  univerfally  known,  that  not  a  fingle  article  of  the 
Chriilian  religion  wotdd  be  altered  though  a  dcift  were 
allowed  to  felect  out  of  Mill's  to,oco  readings  what- 
ever he  fhould  think  m  ft  inimical  to  the  Chriilian 
caufe. 

In  1731.  Bengel  abbot  of  Alprrrp'ach,  in  the  duchy  Of  Bengtt 
of  VVuitemburg,  publifhed  a  -new  edition  of  the  Greek 
Teflament.  The  fears  which  Mill  had  excited  be  ;ari 
to  fublide  upon  this  new  publication  ;  for  Bengel  was 
univerlally  etkemed  a  man  of  piety.  Bengel  was  not 
only  diligent  in  the  examination  of  various  readings, 
but  in  the  drifted  fenfe  of  the  wo;  d  confeientious  ;  for 
he  confidered  it  as  an  offence  againft  the  Deity,  if, 
through  his  own  fault,  that  is,  through  levity  or  care - 
li-ifnels,  he  introduced  a  falfe  reading  into  the  facred 
text.  His  object  was  not  merely  to  make  a  collection 
of  readings,  and  leave  the  choice  of  them  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  reader,  but  to  examine  the  evidence  on  both 
fides,  and  draw  the  inference  :  yet  he  ha6  not  given  his 
own  opinion  fo  frequently  3s  Mill,  whom  he  rcfembled 
in-his  reverence  for  the  Latin  verfion,  and  in  the  pre- 
ference which  he  gave  to  harfh  and  difficult  readings, 
before  thofe  which  were  Im.ioth  and  flowing.  It  may 
be  obferved  in  general,  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound 
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Scripture,  learning,  and  had  a  cool  and   found  judgment,  though 
•  ■       it  did  not  prevent  him  From  thinking  too  hi  rhly  of  the 
Latin    readings,    and   of   the'   Codex  Alexandrinus,  with 
other  Latinizing  manufcripts. 

Tlie  imperfections  of  Bengel's  edition  arife  chiefly 
from  his  diffidence  and  caution.  He  did  not  venture 
to  infert  into  the  text  any  readin  ;  whieh  hud  not  al- 
ready appeared  in  fome  printed  edition,  even  though 
lie  believed  it  to  be  the  genuine  reading.  In  the  book 
ot  Revelation  indeed  he  took  the  liberty  to  infert  read- 
ings which  had  never  been  printed  ;  becaufe  few  manu- 
fcripts had  been  ufed  in  the  printing  of  that  book. 

The  celebrated  edition  of  John  James  Wetflein, 
which  >s  tl  1  mod  important  of  all,  and  the  tnoit  necef- 
far\  to  thofc  engag  :d  in  facred  criticifm,  was  publifhed 
jit  Amfterdam  in  1  751  and  1752,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
No  man  will  deny  that  Wetftein's  Prolegomena  dilcovcr 
profound  erudition,  critical  penetration,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Oreek  uiamiicripts.  It  is  a  work 
which  in  many  relpetts  has  given  a  new  turn  to  facred 
criticifm,  and  no  man  engaged  in  that  fludy  can  dif- 
penfe  with  it.  Wherever  Wetlh'in  has  delivered  bis 
fentiments  reflecting  a  Greek  manufcript,  which  he- 
has  dune  lefs  frequently  than  Mill,  anil  indeed  lcls 
frequently  than  we  could  have  wifhed,  he  (hows  himlelr 
an  experienced  and  fagacious  critic.  He  is  likewife 
nunc  coricife  tlian  Mill  in  delivering  his  opinion,  and 
does  not  fupport  it  by  producing  fo  great  a  number 
of  readings  from  the  manufcript  in  queflion.  Tin's 
Concifenefs  is  the  confequence  of  that  warmth  and  haite 
which  were  peculiar  to  Wetftein's  character,  and  which 
have  fometimes  given  birth  to  millakes.  The  fire  of 
Lis  difpofition  was  likewife  the  caule  of  his  advancing 
conjertuies,  in  regard  to  the  hillory  of  his  manufcripts, 
which  exceed  the  bounds  of  probability.  But  the  cri- 
tical rules  which  he  has  delivered  are  perfeftly  jull;  and 
in  this  refpect  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between 
him  and  his  eminent  predeceffors  Mill  and  Bengel. 
In  regard  to  the  Latin  verlion  alone  they  appear  to 
differ  :  in  Mill  and  Bengel  it  has  powerful,  and  per- 
haps partial,  advocates;  but  in  Wetflein  a  fevere  and  fa- 
gacious judge,  who  fometimes  condemns  it  without  a 
caufe.  The  Greek  manufcripts  which  confirm  the  read- 
ings of  the  Vulgate,  and  which  he  fuppofed  had  been 
corrupted  Irom  it,  he  of  courfe  condemned  with  equal 
feverity  :  and  fome  collections  of  various  readings  which 
had  been  made  by  Catholics,  he  made  no  fcruple  to 
pronounce  a  forgery,  faying,  "  Timeu  Danaos,  et  dona 
ferentes."  But  in  confequence  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
Vulgate,  his  collection  ot  various  readings  is  lefs  perfect 
than  it  might  have  been. 

It  has  been  alked,  I.  Whether  he  has  quoted  his 
manufcripts  either  falfely  or  imperfectly,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  his  own  religious  opinions?  or,  2.  Whether  his 
diligence  and  accuracy  has  been  fuch  that  we  may  at 
all  times  depend  upon  them  ?  To  the  Hilt  of  thefe  que- 
flions  there  can  be  no  other  aniwtr,  than  that  Wetftein, 
in  his  character  of  a  critic,  is  perfectly  honell.  With 
refpect  to  the  fecond,  his  diligence  and  accuracy,  Mi- 
chaelis  thinks  there  is  lefs  reaton  to  pronounce  him 
faultlefs.  But  Mr  Marfh  has  examined  the  examples 
on  which  Michaelis  founds  his  affertion,  and  declares 
That  Michaelis  is  miflaken  in  every  one  of  them. 

The  diligence  of  Wetllcin  can  fcarccly  be  qucitioned 


by  any  who   are  acquainted  with  his  hlftary,      Hf  tra-   Sml'tv*. 
veiled  into  different  countries,  and  examined  with  his         "     " 

own  eyes  a  much  greater  number  of  manufcripts  than 
any  of  his  predeceffors.  His  collection  of  various  read- 
ings amount  to  above  a  million  ;  and  he  has  not  only 
produced  a  much  greater  quantity  of  matter  than  his 
predeceffors,  but  has  likewife  corrected  tlntir  miitakea 
Tin-  extracts  from  manufcripts,  veriions,  and  printed 
editions  ot"  the  Greek  Teftament,  which  had  been 
quoted  by  Mill,  arc  generally  quoted  by  Wetftein. 
Whenever  Wetftein  had  no  new  extracts  from  the  ma- 
mifcripts  quoted  by  Mill,  or  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them  himfelf,  he  copied  literally  from  Mill  ; 
but  wherever  Mill  ha:  quoted  from  printed  edition  ■ 
as  (torn  the  margin  ot  Robert  Stephens's  for  inflance, 
or  from  the  London  Polyglot,  Wetftein  did  not  copy 
from  Mill,  but  went  to  the  original  (octree,  as  appears 
irom  his  having  corrected  many  miftakes  in  Mill'.-,  quo- 
tations. 

In  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  there  are  many  defects 
in  the  edition  of  Wetftein,  which  require  to  be  fup« 
plied,  and  many  errors  to  be  corrected.  Yet  flill  it 
mnft  be  allowed  to  be  a  woik  ot  immenfe  labour,  and 
molt  valuable  to  tlurie  engaged  in  facred  criticifm  ;  and 
it  is  furpriiing,  when  we  conlider  the  difficulties  and  la- 
bour which  Wetftein  had  to  encounter,  that  his  errors 
and  imperfections  are  fo  few. 

The  propolal  of  Michaelis,  however,  ofanevvcol. 
lation  of  mauufcupts,  in  order  to  form,  a  complete  col- 
lection of  various  readings,  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  learned.  In  mentioning  this  propolal,  Michaelis 
turns  a  wiihtul  eve  towards  Btitaiu,  the  only  country, 
be  fays,  which  poffeffes  the  will  and  the  means  to  exe- 
cute the  tafk.  Should  a  refolution,  he  adds,  be  form- 
ed in  this  ifland,  fo  happily  fituated  for  promoting  the 
purpofes  of  general  knowledge,  to  make  the  underta- 
king a  public  concern,  to  enter  into  a  fubfeription,  and 
to  employ  men  of  abilities  in  collating  manufcripts  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  they  would  lie  able  to  do  more  in 
ten  vcars  than  could  otherwite  be  done  in  a  century. 
And  could  this  nation  direct  its  attention  to  any  object 
more  glorious  or  moie  ufeful  than  in  afcertainin g  the 
text  of  the  facred  Sciptures,  and  giving  to  pofterity  an 
accurate  edition  ?  136 

As  the  fenfe  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  all  other  books, Pu,"i'oa- 
is  affected  by  the  punctuation*,  it   is  of  importance  to  A     °T  ^ 
determine  whether   the   Hops   or  points  which  we  find  tamcnt- 
in  the  facred  books  were  ufed  by  the  facred  writers, 
or  have  been  infertei  by  modern  tranferibers. 

We  are  told  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  PaUograt'hia 
Grttca,  p.  ST.  that  the  petfon  who  firft  diftmguinVd 
the  feveral  parts  of  a  period  in  Greek  writing,  by  the 
introduction  of  'a  point,  was  Ariftophancs  of  Byzan- 
tium, who  lived  under  Ptolemxtts  Epiphanes,  in  the 
145th  Olympiad.  But  though  points  wcie  not  ufed 
in  books  before  this  period,  thty  were  employed  in  in- 
fcriptions  above  4CO  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
See  Mont.  Pal.  Grac.  p.  135. 

Under  the  article  Punctuation  we  mentioned,  on 
authority  which  we  reckoned  unqueltionable,  that  the 
ancient  manufcripts  were  written  without  any  points. 
We  have  now,  however,  difcovercd,  irom  Woide's  edi- 
tion of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  that  points  are  uled  in 
that  manufcript,  though  omitted  in  the  facjimile  given 
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Bcriptu'e.  by  Montfaucori.     That  they  are  found  too  in  the  Co- 
'•"""V- "" '  dex    Vatkotuis,   though   not   frequently,  is  related  by 
Birch  in  his  Prolegomena,  p.  14. 

As  the  fact  has  not  been  generally  known,  that  the 
ancients  pointed  their  manufcripts,  and  as  it  is  an  im- 
portant and  interefling  faft,  we  (hall  prefent  our  read- 
ers with  the  firft.  fix  lines  of  St  John's  Gofpel,  as  they 
•are  pointed  in  the  Alexandrine  manufcript  : 

KNArXHHNOAOrOTKAIOAOrOSHN 

nroSTONetrKAieTHNOAoroS' 

OTTOS  HN  EN  A  PXH  TITOS  TON  0N 
riANTAAIATTOTErF.NETO-KAIxn 

PFlXATTOTErF.NETOOTAF.EN- 
OI'ErONENENATTflZnHHN- 

Whether  any  points  for  marking  the  fenfe  were  ufed 
by  the  apoftles,  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  the  points 
flow  in  ufe  have  been  invented  fince. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Jerome  began  to  add  the  com- 
ma and  colon  to  the  Latin  verfion  ;  and  they  were  then 
inferted  in  many  more  ancient  manufcripts.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Euthalius  a  deacon  of  Alexandria  divided 
the  New  Teftainent  into  lines.  This  divifion  was  re- 
gulated by  the  fenfe,  fo  that  each  line  ended  where  fome 
paufe  was  to  be  made  in  fpeaking.  And  when  a  co- 
pyift  was  difpofed  to  contraft  his  fpace,  and  therefore 
crowded  the  lines  into  each  other,  he  then  placed  a 
point  where  Euthalius  had  terminated  the  line.  In 
the  eighth  century,  the  ftroke  was  invented  which  we 
call  a  comma.  In  the  Latin  manufcripts,  Jerome's 
points  were  introduced  by  Paul  Warnfried  and  Alcuin, 
at  the  command  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Greek  note  of  interrogation  (;)  was  firft  ufed. 
At  the  invention  of  printing  the  editors  placed  the 
points  arbitrarily,  probably  without  bellowing  the  ne- 
ceffary  attention  ;  and  Stephens,  in  particular,  varied 
his  points  in  every  edition  (d). 

The  meaning  of  many  paflages  in  the  Scripture  has 
been  altered  by  falfe  pointing.  We  (hall  produce  one 
inftance  of  this  :   Mat.  v.  34.  is  commonly  pointed  in 

tnlS  manner,  iya  it  Ktyu  uuir,  ftttofjiorai  oXg»?'  ^htj  iv  T'o  y/>axi>f 

and  confequently  tranfiated,  "  But  I  fay  unto  you, 
fwear  not  at  all."  But  if,  inftead  of  the  colon  placed 
after  o\a;,  we  fubftitute  a  comma,  the  tranfiation  will 
be,  "  But  I  fay  to  you  that  you  ought  by  no  means  to 
fwear,  either  by  heaven,  for  it  is  his  throne,  or  by 
earth,  for  it  is  his  footftool."  The  command  of  Chrift. 
therefore  applies  particularly  to  the  abufe  of  oaths  a- 
mong  the  Pharifees,  who  on  every  trivial  occafion 
fwore  by  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  temple,  the  head, 
&c.  but  it  implies  no  prohibition  to  take  an  oath  in 
the  name  of  the  Deity  on  folemn  and  important  occa- 
fions. 

The  ancients  divided  the  New  Teftament  into  two 
kinds  of  chapters,  tome  longer  and  fome  fhorter.  This 
method  appears  to  be  more  ancient  tha>.  St  Jerome,  for 
he  expunged  a  paffage  from  the  New  Teftament  which 
makes  an  entire  chapter.  The  longer  kind  of  chap- 
ters were  called  breves,  the  Ihorter  caphula.     St  Mat- 
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thew  contained,  according  to  Jerome,  68  breves  ;  Mark   Sciip'ure. 
contained  48  ;  Luke  83  ;  and  John  1  8.    All  the  evan-  "^^ 
gelifts  together  confifted  of  217  breves  and  1 126  capi- 
tula.     The  inventor  of  our  modern  divifion  into  chap- 
ters was  Hugo  dc  S.  Caro,  a  French  Dominican  friar 
who  lived  in  the  13th  century. 

The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  verfes,  one  of  which 
they  called  t'X",  and  the  other  r8"1.  The  remata 
were  lines  which  contained  a  certain  number  of  letters, 
like  our  printed  books,  and  therefore  often  broke  off  in. 
the  middle  of  a  word.  Jofephus's  20  books  of  Antiqui- 
ties contained  60,000  of  them,  though  in  Ittiquis's 
edition  there  are  only  40,000  broken  lines. 

Stuht  were  lines  meafured  by  the  fenfe:  according  to 
an  ancient  written  lift  mentioned  by  Father  Simin,  there 
were  in  the  New  Teftament  18,612  of  thefe.  ... 

The  verfes  into  which  the  New  Teftament  is  now  Divifi.m 
divided  are  more   modern,   and  an  imitation  of  the  di-  '"to  ver- 
viiion   of  the   Old  Teftainent.      Robert  Stephens,  the  iz~- 
firft  inventor,  introduced  them  in  his  edition  in  the  year 
155K     He  made  this  divifion  on  a  journey  from  Ly- 
ons to  Paris  ;  and,  as  his  fon  Henry  tells  us  in  the  pre- 
face  to  the   Concoi dance   of  the  New  Teftament,  he 
made  it  inter  equitandum.     This  phrafe  probably  means, 
that  when  he  was  weary  of  riding,  he  amufed  himfelf 
with  this  work  at  his  inn. 

This  invention  of  the  learned  printer  was  foon  intro-  [t,  de- 
duced into  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Teftament  ;  and  vantages, 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  in  confuting  and  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  framing  concordances  for  them,  a  fub- 
divi'ion  into  minute  parts  is  of  the  greateft.  utility.  But 
all  the  purpofes  of  utility  could  finely  have  been  gain- 
ed, without  adopting  the  hafty  and  indigefted  divifion 
of  Stephens,  which  often  breaks  the  fenfe  in  pieces, 
renders  plain  paflages  obfeure,  and  difficult  paflages  un- 
intelligible. To  the  injudicious  divifion  of  Stephens 
we  may  afcribe  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend the  interpretation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  a 
great  many  of  thole  abfurd  opinions  which  have  dif- 
graced  the  ages  of  the  Reformation.  For  as  feparate 
verfes  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  and  to  the 
minds  of  the  unlearned,  as  fo  many  detached  fentences, 
they  have  been  fuppoled  to  contain  complete  fenfe,  and 
they  have  accordingly  been  explained  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  context,  and  often  in  direct  oppofition  to 
it.  Were  any  modern  hiftory  or  continued  difcourfe 
divided  into  fragments  with  as  little  regard  to  the  fenfe, 
we  ftiould  foon  find,  that  as  many  oppofite  meaning* 
could  be-  forced  upon  them  as  have  been  forced  upon 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  divifion  into 
verfes  has  been  ftill  more  injurious  to  the  Epiftles  than 
to  the  Gofpels,  for  there  is  a  clofe  connection  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  Epiftles,  which  the  verfes  en- 
tirely diflblve.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wiihed  that  this 
divifion  into  verfes  were  laid  afide.  The  Scriptures 
ought  to  be  divided  into  paragraphs,  according  to  the 
fenfe  ;  and  the  figures  ought  to  be  th  Vwfl  into  the  mar- 
gin. In  this  way,  the  figures  will  retain  their  utility 
U  without 


(d)  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  account  of  the  origin  of  points  is  different  from  that  given  under  Pujjc. 
tuation.  But  the  heft  authors  differ  upon  this  fubjeft.  We  (hall  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference,  by  fuppo- 
fing  that  points  were  invented  at  the  time  here  mentioned,  but  were  not  in  general  ufe  till  the  time  mentioned 


under  the  article  Punctuation. 
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Scripture,  without    their  difadvahtages.      Dr    Campbell,    in   liis 
L_— Y~— "  beautiful  tranflation  of  the  Gofpels,  has  adopted  this 
method  with  great  judgment  and  fuccefs  ;   and  he  who 
•will  read  that  tranflation,  will  perceive  that  this  fin.de 
alteration   renders   the  Gofpei;  much  more  intelligible, 
140        and,,  we  may  add,  more  eift'eVlattring "(%)-. 
Meaning  '1'iie  word  ft AVI'F.aion   BgoBiel   any  joyful  tidings, 

of  the  word ar(j  exact]y  corr'efpo'rjrds  to  our  Englifli  word  Gospel. 
°'*' '  In  the  New  Teftament  this  term  is  confined  to  "  The 
glad  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah."  Thus,  in 
Mat.  xi.  5.  our  Lord  fays,  "  The  poor  have  the  Go- 
fpel  preached  ;"  that  is,  The  coming  of  the  Meffiah  is 
preached  to  the  poor.  Hence  the  name  of  Gofpei  was 
given  to  the  hiftories  of  (Thrift,  in  which  the  r*ood  news 
of  the  coming  of  tho  Meffiah,  with  all  its  joyful  circum- 
,  fiances,  are  recorded. 

Gofj  el  ac-  That  the  Gofpei  according  to  Matthew  was  compo- 
corcTirfg  to  ferl,  fays  Dr  Campbell,  by  one  born  a  Jew,  familiaily 
acquainted  with  the  opinions,  ceremonies,  and  cuftoms 
of  his  countrymen  ;  that  it  was  compofed  by  one  con- 
verfant  in  the  facred  writings,  and  habituated  to  their 
idiom  ;  a  man  of  plain  fenfe,  but  of  little  or  no  learning, 
except  what  he  derived  from  the  Scriptures  ot  the  Old 
Telbiment  ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  the  piodu&ion  of 
a  man  who  wrote  from  conviction,  and  had  attended 
clofely  to  the  fads  and  fpeeches  which  he  related,  but 
who  in  writing  entertained  not  the  moll  dirt  ant  view 
of  fetting  off  himfelf— we  have  as  ftrong  internal  evi- 
dence as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit,  and  much 
Kroner  than  that  wherein  the  mind  ninety-nine  cafes 
vut  of  a  hundred  acquiefees. 
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That  the  author  of  this   hiftory  of  our  blcffed  Savi-  Scrp'ure, 
our  was  Matthew,   appears  from   the   teftimony  of  the  ~~~~~' 
early   Chriftians.      It  is  attefted  by  Jerome,  Augtiilin,  Its  aiu|ie- 
Epiphanius,  and  Chryfoflom,   and  in  fuch  a  manner  aa-icity. 
(hews  that  they   knew  the  fact   to  be  uncontroverted, 
and  judged   it   to   be    incontrovertible.      Origen,  who 
flonrifhcd  in  the  former  part  of  the  3d  centviry,  is  alfo 
refpectable  authority.      He  is  quoted  by  Eulebius  in  a 
chapter*  wherein  he  fpecially  treats  of  Origcn's  account*  Hif. 
of  the   facred   canon.      "  As  I  have  learned  (fays  Ori-'ll>-  6.  cap. 
gen)   by  tradition   concerning  the  four   gofpels,   which  ** 
alone  are  received  without  difpute  by  the  whole  church 
of  God  under   heaven  ;  the  firil  was  written  by  Mat- 
thew, once  a  publican,  afterwards   an  apoftle  of  Jefui 
Chnil,  who  delivered  it  to  the  Jewi/h  believers,  compofed 
in   We    Hr*-r-iv  ItthgUnge."      In    another   place    he    lavs, 
"  Matthew  writing  for  the  Hebrews  who  expected  him 
who  was  to   defcend    from    Abraham   and   David,   fays 
the  lineage  fjf  Jefus  Chriit,  fon  of  David,  fon  of  Abra- 
ham."     It   mull  be   obferved,   that    the    Greek    word 
'«*  <  does  not   exa&ly  correfpond   to  the   Emdifh 
word  tradition,  which  fignities  any  thing  delivered  orally 
from  age  to  age.     Uttfeffwn  properly  implies  any  thing 
tranfmitted  from  former  ages,  whether  by  oral  or  writ- 
ten teftimony.      In  this  acceptation  we  find   it  ufed  in 
fcripturef:  "  Hold  the  traditions  ('«f  «*«**«ifj  which  (•  Theff.ii. 
ye   have  been  taught,   whither  by  word  or   our  tpi/i/e."  15. 
The   next   authority   to  which  we  fhall    have  recourfe 
is  that    of   Irenaeus  bilhop   of  Lyons,  who  had  been  a 
dilciple  of  Polyearp.      He  fays  in  the  oidy  book  of  his 
extant,  that   "  Matthew,  among  the  Hebrews,  wrote  a  e  .fel.  rl!Jl. 
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Words 
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2,728,100 

. 

838,380 

3,566,480 

Ye)  We  fhall  here  fubioin,  as  a  curiofity,  what  the  anonymous  author  terrris  the  Old  and  Neiu  Teftrtmcnt  dffia  -A 
S[t  contains  an  enumeration  of  all  the  books,  chapters,  verfes,  words,  and  letters,  which  oceur  in  the  Enghlh 
Bible  and  Apocrypha.  It  isfaid  to  h?.ve  occupied  three  years  of  the  author's  life,  and  is  a  lingular  inftanCe  ol  the 
•; : fling  employments  to  which  fuperilition  has  led  mankind. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  differed. 

Apocrypha. 

Chapters  183 

Verfes       -      6c*S-i 

Words      *  5  2,1-85 

3,566,480 

The  middle  Chapter  and  the  leaft  in  the  Bible  is  Pfalm  1 1 7. 

The  middle  Verfe  is  the  8th  of  the  1  1 8th  Pfalm. 

The  middle  time  is  the  2d  of  Chronicles,  4th  Chap.  1 6th  Verfe. 

The  word  /-W  occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament  35,543  times. 

The  fame  in  the  New  Teftament  occurs  10,684  times. 

The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6855  times. 

Old  Testament. 
The  middle  Book  is  Proverbs. 
The  middle  Chapter  is  Job  29th. 

The  middle  Verfe  is  2d  Chron.  29th  Chan,  between  17th  and  fSth  Verfe - 
The  leaft  Verfe  is  1  Chron.  lft  Chap,  and  ill  Verfe. 
New  Testament. 

The  middle  Book  is  Theffalonians  2d. 

The  middle  Chapter  is  between  the  13th  and  14th  Romans. 

The  middle  Verfe  is  nth  Chap.  Afts,  17th  Verfe. 

The  leaft  Verfe  is  nth  Chap.  John,  Verfe  35. 
The  2  I  (1  Verfe  of  the  7th  Chapter  of  Ezra  has  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  19th  Chapter  of  2d  of  Kings  and  37th  of  Itaiah  are  alike. 
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gofpel   In  their  own  language,  wl.ilft   Peter  a^d  Paul     in  the  city,  and  violet  Ibnv.utook  place  in  Italy,  m  th:  S^pti^g. 
were  preaching   the  gofpel  at  Rome  and  founding  the     year  of  Chrift  65.  M..tthc\v's  gofpel  was  theiefore  writ.    •  =¥= 
church  there."  •    ten  between  the  year  60  and  Cj.  MS 

To  the  teitimonv  of"  thefe  writers  it  mav  be  objected,  'hat  this  hiilory  was  prirnauly  intended  'or  the  ufe  *™  arU«n 

that,  eweept  Irenar'us,   they   all   lived  in   the  third   and      of  the  Jews,  we   Irne,   behdes  hiltonoul  evidence,   vety        * 
fourth  centuries,  and  confcqucntly  their  evidence   is  of     ftrong  preemptions  from  the   book    itfel'.      Every  ctr-^/-^- 
little   imnortance.      But  there  is  fnch  unanimity  in  the     cumftancc  iscarerully  pointed  outwhien  jragljt  conciliate^  M 
teitimony,   that   it   mult  have   been  derived  from  fome     the  faith  of  that  nation;  tiny  |jnheccffiwy  exprdfiqa  Mttibrm'i 
authentic  fource.      And  is  it  fair  to  queilion  the  vcraci-     is  avoided,  which  might  in  any  way  ferve  to  obltru&it.  Gofrtl. 
ty   of   refpedable   men   merely   becaufe   we   knew  not      To  come  to  particulars,  the: e  v. .is  n  >  kitiu.ent  relating 
from   what   writings   they    received  their  information  ?     to  the  Mcffiah  with  whieli  the  Jews  were  moie  ftrongly 
Many  books  which  were  then  extant  are  now  loft  ;  and      pofTeffcd,  than  that  lie  mull  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 
how  do  we  know  but  thefe    might   have  contained  fuf-     and  of  the  family  of  David.      Matthew,  therefore,  with 
ficient  evidence  ?  Irenaeus  at  leak  had  the  baft  opportu-     great  propriety,  begins  his  nanative  with  the  genealogy 
nitieso','  information,  having  been  well  acquainted  in  his     of  Jefus.      That   he    fhould  be   born   at  Bethlehem   in 
youth  with  Polycarp,   the'difciple  of  John  ;   no  objec-      Judea,   is  another   citcumltance   in   which  the   learned 
tion  can  therefore  be   made  to  his  evidence.      But  we     among  the  Jews  were  univerfally  agreed.      His  birth  in 
can   quote   an  authority    Rill   nearer  the   times  of  the     that  city,  with  fome  very  memorable  circum.iances  th4t 
apoRles.     Papias  bifhop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Ca-farea,  who     attended  it,  this   hiftorian   has  alio  taken  the  firlt  op- 
flourifhed  about  A.  D.  1 1 6,  affirms  that  Matthew  wrote     portunity  to  mention.      Thofe  paffages  in  the  prop', 
his  gofpel  in  the   Hebrew  tongue,  which  every  one  in-     or  other  facred  books,  which  cither  foretel  any  thing 
terpreted  as  he  was  able  §.     Papias  was  the  companion     that  mould  happen  to  him,  or  admit  an  allufive  appeila- 
of  Polvcarp,  and  belides  muff  have  been  acquainted  with      tion,   or  were   in   that  age  generally  underftood  to  b,e 

applicable  to  events  which  refpect  the  Meffiah,  are  never 
palled  over  in  filence  by  this  Evan  relit.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  was  always  to  the  Jews,  who  wer<- 
convinced  of  the  infpiration  of  their  facred  writings, 
ilrong  evidence.      Accordingly  none  of  the  Evangelists 


many  perfons  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apoltles. 
The  fact  therefore  is  rully  eltabliihed,  that  Matthew, 
the  apoftle  of  our  Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  gof- 
pel which  is  placed  fJrit  in  our  editions  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament. 


The   next  fubje&  of  inquiry  rcfpe&s  the  language  in     has  been  more  careful  than   Matthew,  that  nothing  of 


which  it  was  written.  This  we  ate  allured  by  Papias, 
by  IrensEus,  and  Origen,  was  the  Hebiew  ;  but  the 
truth  of  this  facl  has  been  difputed  by  Erafmus,  Whit- 
by, and  others.  Whitby  urges  the  improbability  that 
Piovidencc  would  have .  fuffered  the  original  of  this 
gofpel  to  be  loll,  and  nothing  to  remain  but  a  tranfla- 
tion.     This  is  an  argument  of  no  force  againft  writtei 


this  kind  fhould  be  overlooked. 

That  which  chiefly  dillinguilhes  Matthew's  writings Diflin- 
froin  thofe  of  the  other   Evangtdifts,  is  the  minute  and  truifhing 
dilh'ndt.  manner   in  which   he   has   related  many  of  our  character. 
Lord's  dilcourfes  and  moial  inltruftions.      Of  thele  his 
fermon  on   the  mount,  his  charge  to  the  apoftles,  his 
illuftrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  pro- 


leilimony  ;" indeed  \ve  are  always  in  danger  of  drawing  phecy   on   mount  Olivet,   are   examples.      He  has  alio 

falfe  conqlufions  when  we  argue  from  our  own  opinions  wonderfully  united  fimplicity  and  energy  in  relating  the 

of  the  conduct  of  Providence.      Far   His  VUBfi  are  not  replies   of  his   matter   to  the  cavils  of  his  advei fanes. 

as  our   ways,   nor  Bis  thoughts   us  our   thoughts.      But  Being  early  called  to   the   apolfleihip,  he  was   an  eye 

though  we   are   forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  gofpel  and  ear  witnefs  of  moft   ot  the  things  which  he  relates, 

according  to  Matthew  which  we  pofTefs  is  a  tranflation,  And  there  are  circumllances  which  incline  Dr  Campbell 

it  is  evidently  a  clofe  one  ;  and  the  very  circumitance  -to  think  that  Matthew  has  approached  as  near  the  pre 

that  it  has  fuperfeded  the  original,  is  a  clear  proof  that  cife  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened  as  any 


jardntr'j 
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of  the  Evangeli  '  s. 

Concerning  the  life  of  the  appflle  Matthew  we  have 
nothing  to  add,  as  the  principal  circumtlances  in  his 
life  have  already  been  mentioned.      See  Mai  rnk*. 

The  Gofpel  according  to  Matthew  is  cited  fevtn  times 
in  the  cpilllc  of  Barnabas,  twice  in  the  firit  epiltle  of 
Clemens  Romanus  to  the  Corinthians,  ei  ;ht  times  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hcrmas,  fix  times  in  Polycarp'*  hnall  epiltle 
to  the  Pl.ilippians,  and  feven  times  in  the  faialler  epittlet 
of  Ignatius.  Theie  citations  way  be  fees  at  toil  h.i 
in    Jures's  Nevs  and  Full  Method  of  e    Camp, 

v  ith  the    parallel  paffages  in   the  gofpel  according  to 
Matthew. 

That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  gofpel  which  bears  Gof|n.i  ac. 
his  name,  and   that   it  was   the  feeond  in  the  order   ot\  ijrdipg  IP 
tine,  is  proved  by  the    unanimous  teltimony  of  the  ap-3t  N  "*■ 
cient   Chri    ians.      Many   authorities   are   there'u-e   un- ,..  a7"hen- 
neceflary  ;   we  flitdl  Qnjy  ivu.-nii>>n   thole  of  Papias  ajdticity, 
]m;a:us.      EufebittS  has  prcfeuL.l  the  foil  iWADg  paJflage 
of  Papias :  "  This  is  wiiat  was  related  by  the  elder  !  tiuit  u.fi.  Brrf. 


it  was  thought  equally  valuable  by  the  ancient  Chrift i 
ans.  It  is  necefiaty  to  remark,  that  the  language  in 
which  the  goipel  according  to  Matthew  was  original- 
ly comoofed,  and  which  is  called  Hebrew  by  Papias, 
Irenjeus,  and  Origen,  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  'J  efUir.ent  :  it  was  what  Jerome  very  pro- 
perly terms  S\  roChaldaic,  having  an  affinity  to  both 
languages,  but  much  more  to  the  Chaldean  than  to  the 
Syrian. 

The  time  when  this  gofpel  was  compofed  has  not 
been  preciicly  alcertained  by  the  learned.  Irenieus  fays 
that  "  Matthew  publifhed  his  gofpel  when  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome."  Now  Paul  arrived  at 
Rome  A.  D.  60  or  61,  and  it  is  very  probable  fullered 
martyrdom  in  A.  D.  65.  This  may  be  jtiftly  concluded 
from  comparing  the  relation  of  Tacitus  with  that  of  O- 
rulius,  a  writer  ot  the  fi!th  century.  Qroiiua  having 
given  an  account  of  Nero's  perfecution  of  the  Cturiftians, 
and  ot  the  death  of  the  two  apotUes  in  it;  add-,  that  it 
was  followed  by  a  peltilence  in  the  <.hv,  and  other  di- 
fafters.      And   racitus  relates  that  a  uellileiicc  pcesuiled     is,  John,  net  the  apo.  le,  but  a  dileiplc  of  jck::  )  ;   M 
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Scr'p'ure.  being  Peter's  interpreter  wrote  exactly  whatever  he 
1™~"V— -  icmembertd,  not"  indeed  in  the  order  wherein  things 
were  fpoken  and  done  by  the  Lord  ;  for  he  was  not 
himfclf  a  hearer  or  follower  of  our  Lord  ;  but  he  after- 
wards, as  I  faid,  followed  Peter  who  gave  in.truc'tions 
as  fuited  the  occafions,  but  not  as  a  regular  hiftory  of 
our  Lord's  teaching.  Mark,  however,  committed  no 
miftake  in  writing  luch  things  as  occurred  to  his  me- 
roory  :  for  of  this  one  thing  he  was  careful,  to  omit 
nothing  which  he  had  heard,  and  to  infert  no  fallthood 
into  Ins  narrative."  Such  is  the  teftimony  of  Papias, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regarded  as  he  alligns  his  au- 
thority. He  fpake  not  from  hearlay,  but  from  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  received  from  a  mo  I  ctedible 
witnefs,  John  the  elder,  01  p'efbyter,  a  dileiple  of  Jetus, 
and  a  companion  of  the  apoftles. 

Iremeus,  after  telling  us  that  Matthew  published  his 
gofpel  whilit  Peter  and  Paul  wete  preaching  at  Rome, 
adds:   "  After  their  departure  (  '-"    •)»  Mark  alio,  the 

I  3  cap.   jjj^jpjj   nnj   interpreter   of   Peter,   delivered   to   us   in 

v/vitiiig  the  things  which  had  been  preached  by  Ptter." 
The  Greek  v-1  i,  like  the  Enghlh  word  departure, 
may  either  denote  death,  which  is  a  departure  out  of 
the  wold,  or  mean  a  departure  out  of  the  city.  It  is 
probably  in  the  former  ot  thele  fenfes  it  is  here  ul'cd. 
Yet  by  the  accounts  given  by  fprhe  others,  Mark's 
gofpel  was  published  in  Peter's  lifetime,  and  had  his 
approbation.  The  gofpd  of  Mark  is  fuppofed  to  be 
but  two  years  polterior  in  date  to  that  ot  Matthew. 
The  precile  year,  however,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  ot  bo  importance,  l'uice  we 
have  afcertained  the  author  and  the  time  in  which  be 
lived. 

Mark  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
pcrfon  who  is  mentioned  in  the  adts  and  fome  of  Paul's 
epiftles,  who  is  called  John,  and  was  the  nephew  of  Bar- 
nabas. But  as  this  pei  fun  was  the  attendant  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  is  nowhere  in  fcripture  laid  to  have 
accompanied  Peter  in  his  apoftdical  million,  which 
ancient  writers  inform  us  the  author  of  the  gofpel  did, 
grtfeteto  Tjr  Campbell  has  jullly  concluded  that  thete  were  dif- 
ferent  perfoiis.      The  author  of  the  gofpel  is  certainly 

meant  bv   Peter  when  he  lays  Marcus  my  Jon  Julutcth 

II  1  Pet.v..^^ 

""  1  hat  Mark  wrote  his  gofpel  in  Greek,  is  as  evident- 

Lt-nguage  ly  conformable  to  the  teftimony  of  antiquity,  as  that 
jn  which  v  Matthew  wrote  his  in  Hebrew  or  Syro  Chaldaic.  The 
as  writ-  car<linale  Baronius  and  Bcllarmme,  anxious  to  exalt  the 
language  in  which  the  vulgate  was  written,  have  main- 
tained that  this  Evangelift  publilhed  his  work  in  Latin. 
"t  he  only  appearance  of  teftimony  which  has  been  pro- 
duced in  fuppoit  of  this  opinion  is  the  infeription  fub- 
joined  to  this  gofpel  in  Syriao,  and  in  fome  other  ori- 
ental veriions.  But  thele  poftfeiipts  are  not  the  tefti- 
rr.onies  of  the  translators  :  they  proceed  fiomthe  con- 
jtdture  of  feme  tranferiber  ;  but  when  written,  or  by 
whom,  is  equally  unknown.  Againft  pofttive  teftimony 
therefore  they  arc  entitled  to  no  credit. 

'From  the  Hebraiftna  in  the  lfyle,  we  mould  re.idily 
Ude  that  the  author  was  by  biith  and  education  a 
jtv.'.  1  here  are  alio  exprciTions  which  fhow  that  he 
bad  lived  for  fome  time  among  the  Latins,  as  «  itu  ■  <•. 
"  centurion,"  and  mxuxarof,  "  fentinel;"  words  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  other  fiofpels.  There  aie  other 
internal    evidences  that   this    gofpel   was    written   bc- 
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yond  the  confiire9  of  Judea.     The  firft   time  the  Jor-  Scripture; 
dan   is   mentioned,  nra/ae,  M  river,"  is   added  to   the     -  ,    "■— 
name  for   explanation  ;  for  though  no  pcrfon  in  Judea^.   pJS 
needed  to  be  informed  that  Jordan  was  a  river,  the  caley,K, /0 
was  different  in  diftant  countries.      The  word  Gehenna,  fttart't 
which  is  tranflatcd  Hell  in  the  New  Teftament,   origi-  Vofcl* 
nally  lignified  the  Valley  of  Hmnom,  where  infants  had 
been  iacrificed  by  fire  to   Moloch,  and  where  a  conti- 
nual fire  was  afterwards  kept  up  to  conlume  the  filth  of 
Jerulalem.      As  this  word  could   not  have  been  under- 
ftood  by  a  foreigner,  the    Evangelift   adds,   by  way  of 
explanation,   ■"r  r*  «»*( »,  "  the   unquenchable   tire." 
Inftead  of  the   word   A'/ammon,   he    ules   the   common 
term  X1"'  "'"  "  riches."   When  he  employs  the  oriental 
word  Corbon,  he  iubjoins   the  interpretation  °  *ti  J"c-', 
that  is,  "  a  gift."     Thefe  peculiarities  will  corroborate 
the  hiftorical  evidence  that  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  Mark  intended  his  gofpel  for  the  life  of  the  Gen- 
tile  s.  i^j 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  this  evangelift  is  the  abridgerMark  nnt 
of  Matthew.  It  is  true  that  Mark  fometimes  copies t,u:  i'L)r'<f- 
the  exprefuons  tiled  by  Matthew  ;  but  he  is  not  to  be:,  ', 
confidered  as  a  mere  abridger,  for  he  omits  altogether 
feveral  things  related  by  Matthew,  viz.  our  Lord's  pe- 
digree, his  birth,  the  vilit  of  the  Magians,  Joleph's 
flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  cruelty  of  Herod.  Dr 
Lardner  has  given  a  lift  of  thirty-three  paflages,  where- 
in circumllances  are  related  which  are  omitted  by  the 
other  evangelifts.  There  is  one  parable,  and  an  account 
of  two  miracles  peculiar  to  Maik.  The  parable  or  fi- 
militude  is  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  26.  One  of  thefe  mi- 
racles was  the  curing  of  a  deat  and  dumb  man,  chap. 
vu'  3'>  37-  The  other  was  the  giving  light  to  a  blind 
man  at  Bethfaida,  chap.  viii.  22,  26.  The  llylc  of 
Mark,  inftead  of  being  more  concife  than  that  of  Mat- 
thew, is  more  dilfuie.  That  he  had  read  Matthew's 
gofpel  cannot  be  doflbted,  but  that  he  abridged  it,  is  a 
miftake. 

According  to  the  teftimony  which  has  been  already  jju,  'd'eri- 
produced,  Mark  deiived  his  information  from  the  a-vedhisfl 
1  ottlc  1'eter.   It  would  be  improper,  there. ore,  not  to  re  F*""tnatioj 
mark,  that  this  evangelift    has    omitted   many   things  ™m 
tending   to   Peter's  honour,  which  are   related   in   the 
other  gofpels,  and  has  given  the  molt  particular  account 
of  Peter's  fall.     This  gofpel  is  leven  times  cited  by  Ire- 
liitis,  and  nine  times  by  Tertullian.  I(/) 

'i  hat  the  author  of  the  gofpel  which  is  the  third  in  Oof;  el  sc 
oider  was  Luke,  the  companion  oi  the  apoille  Paul,  isc,or°'n£  ' 
evident   lroin   the   tcftimonies  of  irentvus,  Clemens  of3  "* 

Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  many  lueeetding 
writers.  But  it  has  been  difputed  whether  he  was  a 
Jew  or  a  Gentile.  '1  hat  Luke  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  or 
at  lealt  by  religion,  may  be  argued  from  his  being  a 
conftant  companion  of  Paul.  It  he  had  been  an  un- 
circumcilcd  Gentile,  exceptions  would  have  been  made 
to  him,  eipeciaily  at  Jerulalem  ;  but  nothing  of  that 
kind  appears.  It  is  alio  rendered  highly  probable,  horn 
-  his  mode  of  computing  time  by  the  Jewilh  feilivak,  and 
from  his  frequent  ufe  01  the  Hebrew  idiom.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  Luke  was  one  of  the  70  dilciples  ;  but  he 
does  not  pretend  to  have  been  a  witnefs  of  our  Lord's 
miracles  and  teaching  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  ua  in 
his  introduction,  that  he  received  his  information  from 
Others. 

The  defjgn  of  Luke  in  writing  his  gofpel  was  to  fu-rviign  of 

,  perfede.it, 
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perfede  fome  Jmperfeft  and  inaccurate  hiftories  of  our 
Saviour,  which  h:id  then  been  publifhed.  What  theie 
were,  it  is  impuilibk*  now  to  determine,  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  writer,  and  probab- 
ly did  not  furvive  the  age  in  which  they  were  com 
pofed. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Luke  chiefly  derived  hi3 
information  from  the  apoftle  Paul,  whom  he  faithfully 
attended  in  his  travels  ;  but,  from  Luke's  own  words, 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  principal  fource  of  his 
intelligence,  as  to  the  fadts  related  in  the  gofpel,  was 
from  thole  who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witneffes  of  what 
our  Lord  both  did  and  taught.  Now  Paul  evidently 
was  not  of  this  number.  It  was  from  converting  with 
fome  of  the  twelve  apoftles  or  dilciples  of  our  Lord, 
who  heard  his  diicourfes  and  fav/  his  miracles,  that  he 
obtained  his  information. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  gofpel  was  written,  we 
have  hardly  any  thing  but  conjecture  to  r;uide  us.  But 
as  Origen,  Lufebius,  and  Jerome,  have  ranged  it  after 
thofe  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  but  they  were  written  in  the  fame  order. 

The  gofpel  by  Luke  has  fupplied  us  with  many  inte- 
refting  particulars  which  had  been  omitted  both  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  It  has  given  a  difliiidt  narration 
of  the  circumftances  attending  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptiit  and  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  It  has  given 
an  account  of  feveral  memorable  incidents  and  cures 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  retl  ;  the  conver- 
lion  of  Zaccheus  the  publican  j  the  cure  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  bowed  down  for  1 8  years  ;  the  cure  of 
the  dropfical  man  ;  the  cleanfing  of  the  ten  lepers  ;  the 
inhofpitable  treatment  of  our  Saviour  by  the  Samari- 
tans, and  the  inftrudtive  rebuke  which  he  gave  on  that 
occa  ion  to  two  of  his  difciples  for  their  intemperate 
zeal  ;  alfo  the  affecting  interview  which  he  had  after  his 
refurredtion  with  two  of  his  difciples.  Luke  has  alio 
added  many  edifying  parables  to  thofe  which  the  other 
evangelills  had  recorded.  Mofl  of  thefe  are  fpecilied 
by  lrenaeus  as  particularly  belonging  to  this  gofpel, 
and  has  thereby  fhown  to  us,  without  intending  it,  that 
the  gofpel  of  Luke  was  the  fame  in  his  time  that  it  is 
at  piefent. 

The  ftyle  of  this  evangelift  abounds  as  much  with 
Hebraifms  as  any  of  the  facred  writings,  but  it  contains 
more  of  the  Grecian  idiom  than  any  of  them.  It  is 
alfo  diflinguiflicd  by  greater  variety  and  copioufjiefa  ; 
qualities  which  may  be  juUly  afcribed  to  the  fuperior 
le, nuing  of  the  author.  Plis  occupation  as  a  pliyiician 
would  naturally  induce  him  to  employ  fome  time  in 
reading,  and  give  him  eafier  accefs  to  the  company  of 
the  gieat  than  any  of  the  other  evangelills.  As-  an 
inftance  of  Luke's  copioufnefs,  Dr  Campbell  has  re- 
marked that  each  of  the  evangelills  ha?  a  number  of 
words  which  are  ufed  by  none  of  the  refl  ;  but  in  Luke's 
gofpvl  the  number  of  fuch  peculiarities  or  words,  ufed 
in  none  of  the  other  golpels,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
peculiar  words  found  in  all  the  three  other  gofpels  put 
together;  and  that  the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for 
the  mod  part  long  and  compound  words.  The  fame 
judicious  writer  has  alfo  obferved,  that  there  is  move  of 
compoiltion  in  Luke's  ientenccs  than  is  found  in  the 
other  three,  and  consequently  lefs  fimplicity.  Of  this 
the  very  hill  fciitenee  is  an  example,  which  occupies 
no  leis  tliau  four  verfes.     Luke,   too,  has  a  greater  re- 
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femblance  to  other  hiflorians,  in  giving  what  may  be  Stnpttire. 
called  his  own  verdidt  in  the  narrative  part  of  this  work ;  —— "* 
a  freedom  which  the  other  evangelills  have  feldom  or 
never  ventured  to  ufe.      He  calls  the  Pharifees   lovers  Chap,  xvi, 
of  money  :     in   diftinguifhing   Judas  Ifcariot   from  the  '''" 
other  Judas,  he  ufes  the  phrafe,  hi  -who  proxud  a  traitor, 
{■',;  a.  tymro  irpil'.rxs).    Matthew  and  Mark  exprefs  the 
fame  fentiment  in  milder  language,   "  he  who  delivered 
him  up."     In  recording  the   moral  inflrudtions  of  our 
Lord,  efpecially  his  parables,  this  evangelilt  has  united 
an  affedting   iweetnefs  of  manner  with  genuine  Ampli- 
fy- ...  1-9 
This  gofpel  is  frequently  cited  by  Clemens  Romamis,  cire  |  by 

the   contemporary   of  the  Apollles,   by  Ignatius,  and  ancient 
Juftin  Martyr.     Irenxus  has   made  above  a  hundred  Ciiriftsan 
citations  from  it.      In   his  Hi.  3.  adv.  Hitref.  c.  14.  he 
vindicates  the  authority  and  perfection   of  Luke's  gof- 
pel, and  has  produced  a  collection  of  thofe  facts  which 
are  only  recorded  by  this  evangehfl.  160 

That  the  gofpel  which  i3  placed  laft  in  our  editions  Oofpcl  ac 
of  the  New  Teitamcnt  was  written  by  John,  one  of '0f' 
our  Saviour's  apollles,  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous-' 
teflimony  of  the  ancient  Chiillians.  He  was  the  fon 
of  Zebedee,  a  fifherman  of  Bethfaida  in  Galilee,  by 
his  wife  Salome,  and  the  brother  of  James,  furnamed 
the  elder  or  greater.  He  was  the  beloved  difciple  of 
our  Saviour,  and  was  honoured,  along  with  Peter  and 
James,  with  many  marks  of  diflindtion  which  were  not 
conferred  on  the  other  difciples.  He  pofTeffed  a  high 
degree  of  intrepidity  and  zeal,  a  warm  and  affectionate 
heart,  and  was  tlrongly  attached  to  his  mailer.  His 
brother  James  and  he  were  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Boanerges,  or  Sons  of  Thunder.  He  was  anxious  to 
rellrain  whatever  he  confidered  as  a  mark  of  difrefpedt 
againft  his  mailer,  and  to  punifh  his  enemies  with  feve- 
rity.  He  was  incenfed  againll  fome  perfons  for  at- 
tempting to  cail  out  demons  in  the  name  of  Jefus  ;  and 
required  them  to  delilt  becaufe  they  were  not  his  dif- 
ciples. James  and  he  propoled  to  our  Saviour  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  punifh  the  inliofpitable  Sama- 
ritans. Nor  was  the  courage  of  John  leis  ardent  than 
his  zeal.  When  Peter  had  difowntd  his  Lord,  and  all' 
die  other  difciples  had  fled,  John  continued  to  attend 
his  mailer.  He  was  prelent  at  his  trial,  and  followed" 
him  to  the  crofs,  where  he  was  a  fpectator  ot  his  fuf- 
ferings  and  death.  The  interview  between  Jefus  and 
this  difciple  at  Calvary,  though  coneilcly  related,  is  an 
event  which  will  ftrongly  affect  every  man  of  feeling,  . 
while  it  convinces  him  of  the  unalterable  affection  of 
Jefus  to  his  beloved  difciple,  a?  well  as  difcovers  his 
refpectful  teiidemefs  for  his  mother.   See  John.-  . 

The  ancients  inform  us, ,  that  there  were  two  motives  -\j  tives 
which  induced  John  to  write  his  gofpel  :   the  one,   that  (or  writ- 
he might  refute  the  herefies  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nico-^  g  '*• 
laitans,  who   had  attempted  to  corrupt  the   Chriltian 
doctrine  ;  the  other  motive  was,   that  he  might   lupply 
thofe  important  events  in  the  life  of  out  Saviour  which 
the  other  evangelills  had  omitted.      Of  the   former  of 
thefe  motives  Irenasus  give;  us  the  following  account  : 
"   John,    dciirous   to  extirpate  the   errors    fown    in    the 
minds  of  men  by  Cerinthus,  and   fome  time  before  by 
thofe  called   Nicolaitans,  publilhed  his  gofpel ;  wherein 
he  acquaints  us  that  there  is  one  God,  who   iT;;iJ.r  . 
things  by  his  wore'.,   and  not.    as  they   fay,   one  who   is  • 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  another  who  is  the  father 

of- 
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Pcriptnre    of  the  Lord  ;  one  the  fun  of  the  Creator,  and  another  4.  The  Jewtfri  Scriptures.      Indeed  the  conchilion  that   Scrprur* 

""       '  the  Chrift,   from  the  tupcrcclcftial  abodes  who  defcend-  Jefus  was  the  Mcfiiuh  the  Son  of  God.    naturally  arifes  — v— •* 

<d  upon  Jefus,  the   fon   of  the   Creator,  hut  remained  from  ahnoll  every  miracle  which  our  Saviour  is   faid  tu 

inipafliblc,  and   afterwards   fled  back  into  his  own  pie-  have  performed  and    Irum   every   difeourfe  that  he  de- 

ronia   or  fulnefs."      As  Irenseus  is  the  mod  ancient  an-  livered.      This  declaration   is  very   often  made  by  our 

thor  who  has  written   upon  this   fubjtct.,  many  appeals  Saviour  himfelt  ;  particularly  to   the  woman   of  Sanu- 

have  been  made  to  his  authority.     The   authority   of  ria,  to  Nicodcmus,   and  to  the  blind  nun  whom  he  had 

Irenaus   is  certainly  ufpectaUc,  and  we  have  often  re-  cured.  )(5. 

fcrrcd  to  his  teftimony  with   confidence  ;  but  we  think  It  mult  be  evident  to  every  reader,  that  John  ihidi-Is  alui  |  la. 

it  r.eccffary  to  make  a  diltinction  between  receiving  his  oufly  pafTcs  Over  thole  paffages   in   our  Lord's  hitlory  '  '■''  '" 

teftimony  to  a  matter  of  fact,  and   implicitly  adopting  and  teaching  which    had  been    treated  at   large  by  the'1" 
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his  opinion.      He  does  not  fell  us,  that  he  derived  his     other  cviinijclifts,  or  il  he  mentions  them  at  all  Ue  nun 
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information  frotn  any  preceding   writer,   or  indeed  from  tions  them   (lightly.      This   confirms   the  teftimony  of 

r.nv  perfon  at  all.      Nnv,  he-  icerns  to  have  believed  that  ancient  writers,   that  the  firll  tlnee  golpels  were  writ- 

Jobn  wrote  againlt  thcle  hcrcfies  by  a  prophetic  fpirit  ;  ten    and    publifhcd    before   John    compufed   his  gofprl. 

for  he  la;s  in  another  place,  chap.  xx.  30.   "  As  John  Except  the  relation  of  our   Saviour's   trial,   death,   and 

the  difciple  ot  our  Lord  aflures  us,  faying,    But  thefc  refurreclion,   almolt   every  thing  which  occurs  in  this 

are   written,  ttiat   yc   might   believe   that  Jefus  is  the  book  is  new.      The  account  oi  our  Saviour's  nativity,  :)r  ?„,,». 

Chrift,   the  Son  of   God,  and   that  believing  ye  might  of  his  baptifrn,  and  of  his  temptation  in  the  wildernefs,  Mt'i  Frt. 

bave  life  through  his  name  I  tOkEiRRttiathefeblafphemous  is  omitted  ;  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  calling  of/"-''0 

notions   that  divide  the   Lord,  Jo  Jar   as  at    is  in    their  the  twelve  apoftles,  or  of  their  million  during  our  S.i- 

foivtr."  viour's  lire.      It   is  remarkable,   too,   that   not  one  pa-     °'° 

Indeed  it  feems  very  improbable  that  an  apoftle  rable  is  mentioned,  nor  any  of  the  predictions  relating 
fliould  write  a  hiftory  of  our  Lord  on  purpofc  to  con-  to  the  destruction  of  Jerufalem.  All  the  miracles  re- 
fute the  wild  opinions  of  Cerinthus  or  any  other  here-  corded  by  the  other  evangelitts  are  pafTcd  over,  except 
tic.  Had  John  confidcrcd  inch  a  confutation  necef-  the  miraculous  fupply  of  proviiion,  by  which  rive  thou- 
lary,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  would  introduce  it  into  fand  were  fed  :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  miracle  was 
an  epiftle  than  blend  it  with  the  aftions  of  his  vene-  related  for  the  fake  of  the  dilcourfe  to  which  it  gave 
table  Maftcr.  But  were  the  opinion  of  Ircnams  well-  birth.  The  other  miracles  which  are  mentioned  arc 
founded,  we  fliould  furely  diicover  lome  traces  of  it  in  few  in  number,  but  m  general  they  are  minutely  de- 
the  gofpel  of  John  ;  yet  except  in  the  introduction,  tailed.  They  confift  of  thcle  :  the  turning  of  water 
there  is  nothing  that  can  with  the  leaft  fliadow  of  pro-  into  wine  at  Cana  ;  the  cure  ot  the  dileafed  man  at  the 
bability  be  applied  to  the  opinions  of  Cerinthus  ;  and  pool  of  Bethelda  ;  the  cure  of  the  man  that  had  been 
few,  we  prefume,  will  affirm,  that  the  gofpel  of  John  was  blind  from  his  birth  ;  the  rcftoring  of  Lazarus  to  life  ; 
compofed  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  firlt  eighteen  and  the  healing  ot  the  fervant's  ear  which  Peter  had 
vcrfes.  cut  off.      But  valuable  would  this  gofpel  be,  thou.'h  it 

The  intention  of  John  in  writing  his  gofpel  was  far  had  only  recorded  the  confutation  of  Jefus  to  his  dilci- 
more    extenlive  and   important  than   to   refute  the  opi-  pies  previous  to  his  departure  ;  which  exhibits  a  moll 
nions  of  a  tew  men  who  were  to  link  into  oblivion  in  the  admirable  view  of  our  Saviour's  character,  of  his  care 
courfe  of  a  few  centuries.      It  was  evidently  (according  and  tender  regard  for  his  difciplcs.      Having    opened 
to  the  opinion  of  Clemens  ot  Alexandria)  to  fupply  the  every   fource  of  comfort   to    their  defponding  minds; 
omiffons  of  the  other  ewangelifts  :  It  was  to  exhibit  the  extiorted  them  to  mutual  love,  and  to  the  obedience  of 
evidences  of  the  Clinician  religion  in  a  dillinct  and  per-  his  Father's  precepts  ;  having  warned  them  of  the  im- 
fpicuous  manner  :    It  was,   as  he  himlelf  in  the  conclu-  pending  dangers  and  farrow* — our  Saviour  concludes 
lion  of  his   gofpel  affurts  us,   to  convince  his   readers,  with  a  prayer,   in  the  true  fpiiit  of    piety  and  benevo- 
lo/ J^yi//  /V  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that   he-  lence  ;  ardent   without   t  nthuliafm,   fobti'  and  rational 
Iteming  they  might  hate  life  through  his  name*.      Now  it  without  lukewaminels.  . 
will  appear  to  anv  perfon  who  reads  this  gofpel   with          The  time  in  which  '.his  gofpel  was   written  has  not  rime  at 
attention,  that  be  has   executed  his  plan  with  affonilh-  been  fixvd  with  any  precifiop.   lrenxus  informs  us,  that  which  it 
in?  ability,   and  has  given    ttie   moft  circumstantial  and  it  was  written    at  Epheliis,  but  leaves  us  to  conjecture wa" writ. 
fatisfactory  evidence  that  Jefas  was  the  Mcfiinh  the  Son  whether  it  was  written  before  or  alter  John's  return  en* 
of   God.      After  declaring  the  pre-exiftence  of  Jefus,  from  Patmos.      lie  was  baniihed  to  Patmos  by  Doir.i- 
he  proceeds  to  deliver  the  teftimony  of  John   the   Bap-  tian,  wl  o  feigned  j  J  years,  and  according  to  the  belt, 
tilt,  and  felefts  fome  of  the  greateil  miracles  of  Jefus  computation 'died  A.  1).  pt$.     The  perfecution  which 
to  prove   his   divine  million.      In   the  fifth   chapter  he  occalioned  the  exile   of   John  commenced  in  the  14th 
prefcnts  us  with  a  difcourfe  which   our  Saviour  deliver-  year  ot  Domitian's  reign.     If  John  wrote  his  gofpel 
ed  in    the  temple   in  the  prefence  of  the  Jews,  wherein  after  his  return  to  Ephefus,  which  is  affirmed  by  Epi- 
he    Hates  in   a  very  diftinct  manner  the  proofs  of  his  pbanhu)  to  have  been  the  cafe,   we  may  fix  the   date  of 
million  from,  1  .The  teftimony  of  John;  2.  His  own  mi-  it  about  the  year  97  (f).                                                            i6(5 
racles  ;   3.  The  declaration  ot  the  Father  at  his  baptifrn  ;          This  gofpel  is  evidently  the  production   of  an  illite-Styie  of  ic 

rate 


(f)  It  has  been  argued  from  a  paffaae  in  this  gofpel,  that  it  mult  have  been  written  before  the  deftruction  of 
Jerufalem.      In  (peaking  of  the  pool  of  Bttbfaida,  John   afes  the  prcknt  teofe  :   His  words  arc,  "  There  U  at 

z  Jerufalem." 
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rate  Jew,  and  its  ftyle  is  remarkable  For  fimplicity.  It 
abounds  more  with  Hebraifms  than  any  ot'  the  other 
gofpels  ;  and  contains  Come  ftrong  oriental  figures  which 
are  not  readily  underwood  by  an  European. 

This  gofpel  is  cited  once  by  Clemens  Romanus,  by 
Barnabas  three  times,  by  Ignatius  five  times,  by  Juftin 
Martyr  fix  times,  by  Irenaeus,  and  abo»e  forty  times 
by. Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

The  book  which  we  intitle  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles 
connects  the  gofpels  and  the  epiftles.  It  is  evidently  a 
Continuation  of  Luke's  gofpel,  which  appears  both  from 
the  introduction  andtrom  the  atteftations  of  ancientChri- 
ftians.  Both  are  dedicated  to  Theophilus  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Acts  a  reference  is  made  to  his  gofpel, 
which  he  calls  a  former  treai'ife,  recording  the  actions 
and  difcourfes  of  Jefus  till  his  afcentiorj  to  heaven. 
Luke  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apiftles  by  Irenaius,  by  Tertuftian,  by  Origen,  and 
Eufebius. 

From  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  firft  perfon  pi  iral,  it  is 
fnanifeft  that  Luke  the  author  was  prefent  at  many  of 
the  tranfactions  which  he  relates.  He  appears  to  have 
accompanied  Paul  from  Troas  to  Phiiippi.  He  attend- 
ed him  alfo  to  Jerufalem,  and  afterwards  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Paul  in  feveral  of  thofe  epiftles  which  were  written  from 
Rome,  particularly  in  the  2d  epiftle  to  Timothy,  and  in 
the  epiftle  to  Philemon. 

This  book  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian 
church  for  the  fpace  of  about  28  or  30  years,  from  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  afeenlion  to  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome 
in  the  year  6o  or  61.  As  it  informs  us  that  Paul  redded 
two  years  in  Rome,  it  mult  have  been  written  after  the 
year  63  ;  and  as  the  death  of  Paul  is  not  mentioned,  it 
is  probable  it  was  compofed  before  that  event,  which 
happened  A.  D.  65. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  may  be  divided  into  feven 
parts.  1.  The  account  of  our  Ssviour'B  afeer.fion,  and 
of  the  occurrences  which  happened  on  tfie  firft  Perfte- 
coft  after  that  event,  contained  in  chap.  i.  ii.  2 .  The 
tranfaitions  of  the  Chrittiar.s  of  the  circumcifion  at  Je- 
rufalem, in  Judea,  and  Samaria,  chap.  iii. — ix.  xi. 
I  —  21.  xii.  3.  TranfaCtions  in  Cscfarea,and  the  admif- 
fibn  of  the  Gentiles,  chap  x.  4.  The  firft  circuit  of  Bar. 
tiabts  and  Paul  among  the  Gentiles,  chap.  xi.  22.  xiii. 
xiv.  5.  Embaffy  to  Jerufalem,  and  the  firft  council 
held  in  that  city,  chap.  xv.  6.  Paul's  fecond  journey, 
chap.  xvi. — xxi.  7.  H13  arreftment,  tiial,  appeal  to 
Cxfar,  and  journey  to  Rome,  chap.  xxi.  to  the  end  of 
the  book. 

The  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  are  cited  by  Clemens  Ro- 
manus, by  Polycarp,  by  Juftin  Martyr,  thirty  times  by 
IrenziN,  and  fevea  times  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

All  the  eflential  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Chri 
ftian  religion  were  certainly  taught  by  our  Saviour  him- 
felf,  and  are' contained  in  the  gofpels.  The  epi.'.les  may 
be  conlidered  as  commentaries  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
golpcl,  addrefied  to  particular  focicties,  acemmodated 
to  their  refpedtive  fituations  ;  intended   to  ref  ate  the 


errors  and  falfe  notions  which  prevailed  among  them,  Sc-ipMire, 
and  to  inculcate  thofe  virtues  in  which  they  were  molt         » 
deficient.  171 

The  plan  on  which  thefe  Letters  are  written  is,  General 
firft,  to  decide  the  controverfy,  or  re'ute  the  erroneous'^ 
notions  which  had  arifen  in  the  fociety  to  which  the 
epiftle  was  addrelTed  :  And,  fecondly,  to  recommend 
thofe  duties  which  their  falfe  doctrines  might  induce 
tbem  to  neglect ;  at  the  fame  time  inculcating  in  ge- 
neral exhortations  the  moit  important  precepts  of  Chri- 
liian  morality.  j,. 

Of  the  epilles   fourteen  were  written   by  St  Paul.  Arranged 
Thefe  are  not  placed  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  in  chrono- 
which    they  were  compofed,  but  according  to  the  fup-'°2lcal  or. 
pofed  precedence  of  the  focieties  or  perfons  to  whom 
they  were   addrefTed       It  will   be  proper   t'r.c.efore  to 
exhibit  here  their  chronological  order  according  to  Dr 
Lardner. 

A  Tabls  of  St  Paul's  Episrrss,  with  the  Phces  where, 
and  timet  when,  wilten,  according  to  Dr  Lar&ter. 


BpWtkx. 

1  ThefiHlonians 

2  TheiTalonians 

Galatiaus 

1  Corinthians 

1  Timothy 

Thus 

7  Corinthians 

Romans 

Ephefians 

2  Timothy 
Philippians 
Coloflians 
Philemon 

Hebrews 


CCorint 
\    Ephe 


PKces. 

Corinth 

Corinth 
;ith  or 
fiefus 

E  phefus 

Macedonia 
f  Macedonia 
£    or  near  it 

Macedonia 

Corir.th 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 
J"  Rome  or 
I    ^aly 


] 


A.  D. 

5* 

52 
7  near  the  end  of  52 

f  or  beginning  of  53 

the  beginning  of  5  ^ 

{•  bef.  the  end  of  56 

about  October  57 
about  February  5  S 
about  April  61 
abont  May  61 
bef.  the  end  of  62 
bef.  the  end  of  62 
bef.  the  end  of  62 

in  Spring  of      63 


1 


or  beg.  of 


A  T..iBi.s  cf  the  Catholic  F.pi«rtss  and  the  RevslA' 
lion,  according  to  Dr  Lardner. 

Place 

Judea 

>  Rome 

Ephefos 

{•  Ephefus 

Unknown 
f  P.itmos  or 
\  Epheius 


Epiftle. 

James 

The  two  Epiftles 
of  Peter 
I  John 
2d  and  3d  of 

John 
jiide 

Revelation 


about 
f  between 
\    and 


n. 

61 
62 

64 

8j 
80 
90 


64  ot  65 
95  or  96 


174- 


■It  is  more   difficult  to  iindtrftand  tlie  epiftulary  wri- Caufc.  <,f 
•tings  than  the    gofpels  ;  the  caufc  of  which  is  evident. their  ohfaw 
Many  things  are  omitted  in  a  letter,  or  flight!)-  mentioned rity. 
becaufe  fuppofed  to  be  known  by  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is   addrefied.      To   a  ihangcr   this  will  create    mush 

ukv. 


Jerufalem." 
would  have 


Now  if  thefe  words  had 'been  written  after  the  dc  'ruction  ef  Jerufalem,   it  i; 
been  ufed,  and  not  the  prefent.      This  argument  is  more  ipecious  than   forcible. 

1        1        1  •       r    *i  .       .       t  1        r    ,i     .  1    r    •  1  1     •      1  1 
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was  demoliflied,  does  it  follow  thai  the  pool  of  Betlituda  was  dried  up  ? 


s  urged  the  pa'1  I 
Though  jerc 


Serlptnro. 


Caufes  of 
<<U.  urry 
gx  culiar  to 
.'it  Paul's 
q>ilUes. 


i?6 
Mr  Locke 

plan  of  flu 
eiyinjj  the 
«piftles. 
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difficulty.  The  bufinefs  about  which  St  Paul  wrote 
was  certainly  well  known  to  his  correspondents  •  but  at 
this  diftance  of  time  we  can  obtain  no  information  con- 
cerning the  occcafion  of  his  writing,  of  the  character 
and  circumftances  of  theft  perfons  tor  whom  his  letters 
were  intended,  except  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
writings  themfelves.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  tho' 
ir.any  allufions  fhould  be  obfcnre.  Befidcs,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  many  paffages  that  he  anfwers  letters  and 
queftions  which  his  correfpondents  had  lent  him.  If 
theft  had  been  preferved,  they  would  have  thrown 
more  light  upon  many  things  than  all  the  notes  and 
conjectures  of  the  commentators. 

The  caufes  of  obfcurity  which  have  been  now  men- 
tioned are  common  to  all  the  writers  of  the  epifties ; 
but  there  are  fome  peculiar  to  St  Paul.  I.  As  he  had 
an  acute  and  fertile  mind,  he  feems  to  has-e  written 
with  great  rapidity,  and  without  attending  much  to  the 
common   rules  of  method   and   arrangement.     To  this 

•  caufe  we  may  afcribe  his  numerous  and  long  paventhe- 
fcs.  In  the  heat  of  argument  he  fometimes  breaks  ofF 
abruptly  to  follow  out  fome  new  thought  ;  and  when 
he  has  exhaufted  it,  he  returns  from  his  digrcfTion  with- 
out informing  his  readers  ;  fo  that  it  requires  great  at- 
tention to  retain  the  connection.  2.  His  frequent  change 
of  perfon,  too,  creates  ambiguity  :  by  the  pronoun  /  he 
fometimes  means  himfelf ;  fometimes  any  Chriftian  ; 
fometimes  a  Jew,  and  fometimes  any  man.  In  tiling 
the  pronoun  we  he  fometimes  intends  himfelf,  fome- 
times comprehends  his  companions,  fometimes  the  apof- 
tles  ;  at  one  time  he  alludes  to  the  converted  Jews,  at 
another  time  to  the  converted  Gentiles.  3.  There  is  a 
third  caufe  of  obfcurity  ;  he  frequently  propofes  ob- 
jections, and  anfwers  them  without  giving  any  formal 
intimation.  There  are  other  difficulties  which  arife 
from  our  uncertainty  who  are  the  perfons  he  is  addrcf- 
fing,  and  what  are  the  particular  opinions  and  practices 
to  which  he  refers.  To  thefe  we  may  add  two  exter- 
nal caufes,  which  have  increafed  the  difficulty  of  under- 
Handing  the  epifties.  I,  The  dividing  them  into  chap- 
ters and  verfes,  which  diffolves  the  connection  of  the 
parts,  and  breaks  them  into  fragments.  If  Cicero's 
<ep;ftles  had  been  fo  disjointed,  the  reading  of  them 
would  be  attended  with  lefs  pleafure  and  advantage, 
and  with  a  great  deal  more  labour.  2.  We  are  accuF- 
tomed  to  the  phrafeology  of  the  epiltles  from  our  in- 
fancy ;  but  we  have  either  no  idea  at  all  when  we  ufe 
it,  or  our  idea  of  it  is  derived  from  the  articles  orfyftem 
which  we  have  cfpoufed.  But  as  different  lefts  have 
arbitrary  definitions  for  St  Paul's  phrafes,  we  fhall  ne- 
ver by  following  them  difeover  the  meaning  of  St  Paul, 
who  certainly  did  not  adjuit  bis  phrafeology  to  any 
man's  fyftem. 

The  beft  plan  of  fludying  the  epifties  is  that  which 

was  propofed  and  executed   by  Mr  Locke.     This  we 

fhall  prefent  to  our  readers  in  die  words  of  that  acute 

and  judicious  author. 

s     "  After  I  had  found  by  long  experience,  that  the 

•  reading  of  the  text  and  comments  in  the  ordinary  way 
proved  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  I  wifhed  to  the  end  propo- 
fed, I  began  to  fufpett  that  in  reading  a  chapter  as  was 
ufual,  and  thereupon  fometimes  confulting  expofitors 
upon  fome  hard  places  of  it,  which  at  that  time  molt 
affected  me,  as  relating  to  points  then  under  confidera- 

.tion  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  debate  amongfl  others,  was 
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not  a  right  method  to  get  into  the  true  fenfc  of  thefe  Scrl|>tin*#, 
epifties.  I  faw  plainly,  after  I  began  once  to  refleift  *■"" v— ^ 
cm  it,  that  if  any  one  fhould  write  me  a  letter  as  long 
as  St  Paul's  to  the  Romans,  concerning  fueh  a  matter 
as  that  is,  in  a  ftyle  as  foreign,  and  expreffions  as  du- 
bious as  his  feem  to  be,  if  I  Ihould  divide  it  into  fifteen 
or  fixtecn  chapter,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow,  &c.  it  is  ten  to  one  I  fhould  ne- 
ver come  to  a  full  and  clear  comprchenfion  of  it.  The 
way  to  underitand  the  mind  of  him  that  writ  it,  every- 
one would  agree,  was  to  read  the  whole  letter  through 
from  one  end  to  the  other  all  at  once,  to  fee  what  wag 
the  mam  fubjeft  and  tendency  of  it  :  or  if  it  had  feve- 
ral  views  and  purpoicB  in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  an- 
other, nor  in  a  fubordination  to  one  chief  aim  and  end, 
to  difeover  what  thofe  different  matters  were,  and 
where  the  author  concluded  one,  and  began  another  ; 
and  if  there  were  any  ncceffity  of  dividing  the  epiftla 
into  parts,  to  make  the  boundaries  of  them. 

"In  the  profecution  of  this  thought,  I  concluded  it  ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  understanding  of  any  one  of  St  Paul'* 
epifties,  to  read  it  all  thro'  at  one  fitting,  and  to  obfeive 
as  well  as  I  could  the  drift  and  defign  of  his  writing  it. 
If  the  firll  reading  gave  me  fome  light,  the  fecond  gave 
me  more  ;  and  fo  I  perfifted  on  reading  conftantly  the 
whole  epillle  over  at  once  till  I  came  to  have  a  good 
general  view  of  the  apoftle's  main  purpofe  in  wiiting 
the  epiftle,  the  chief  branches  of  his  difcouife  wherein 
he  profecuted  it,  the  arguments  he  ufed,  and  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  whole. 

"  This,  I  confefs,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or 
two  halty  readings  ;  it  muft  be  repeated  again  and  again 
with  a  clofe  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  difcouife,  and 
a  perfedt  negledt  ot  the  divilions  into  chapters  and  ver- 
fes. On  the  contrary,  the  fa  felt  way  is  to  fuppofe 
that  the  epiftle  has  but  one  bufinefs  and  one  aim,  till 
by  a  frequent  perufal  of  it  you  are  forced  to  fee  there 
are  diftintt  independent  matters  in  it,  which  will  for- 
wardly  enough  fliow  themfelves. 

"  It  requires  fo  much  more  pains,  judgment,  and  ap- 
plication, to  find  the  coherence  of  obfeure  and  abftrnfe 
writings,  and  makes  them  fo  much  the  more  unfit  to 
ferve  prejudice  and  preoccupation  when  found;  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  St  Paul's  epiltles  have  with 
many  paffed  rather  for  disjointed,  loofe,  pious  difcourfes, 
full  ot  warmth  and  zeal,  and  overflows  of  light,  rather 
than  for  calm,  (trong,  coherent  rcalonings,  that  carried 
a  thread  of  argument  and  conliftency  all  through 
them." 

Mr  Locke  tells  us  he  continued  to  read  the  fame 
epiftle  over  and  over  again  till  he  difeovered  the  fcope 
of  the  whole,  and  the  different  fleps  and  arguments  by 
which  the  writer  accomplishes  his  purpofe.  For  he  was 
convinced  before  reading  his  epifties,  that  Paul  was  a 
man  of  learning,  of  found  lenfe,  and  knew  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gofpel  by  revelation.  The  fpeeches  record- 
ed in  the  Aits  of  the  Apoftles  convinced  this  judicious 
critic  that  Paul  was  a  clofe  and  accurate  reafoner :  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  his  epiltles  would  not  be 
written  in  a  loofe,  confufed,  incoherent  ftyle.  Mr  Locke 
accordingly|followed  the  chain  of  the  apoftle's  difcourfe, 
obfervtd  his  inferences,  and  carefully  examined  from  what 
prcmifes  they  were  drawn,  till  he  obtained  a  general  out- 
line of  any  particular  epiftle.  If  every  divine  would 
follow  this  method,  he  would  foon  acquire  fuch  a  know- 
x  ledge 
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Jcripturt.  le<!ge  of  Paul's  ftyle  and  manner,  that  hi?  would  perufe 
~~  his  other  Epiftles  with  much  greater  eate. 

yl'tJc  •  •         That  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  Co- 
leKi.man-. rir.th  by  St  Paul,   is  afcertained   by  the   teftimony   of 
the  ancient  Christians,      It  was  compofed  in  the  year 
58,  in  the  24th  year  after  Paul's  converfion,  and  is  the 
i7g        feventh  epiftle  which  he  wrote.     From  the  Atts  of  the 
:sdatc.       Apoftles  we  learn  that  it  mull  have  been  written  with- 
in the  fpace  of  three  months ;  for  that  was  the  whole 
period  of  Paul's  reiidence  in  Greece,  (Acts  s.x.  i,  ?,  3.) 
The  following  analyfis  of  this  epiftle  we  have  taken 
from  a  valuable   little  treatife,   intitlcd  A  Key  to  the 
New  Teftament,   which  was  written   by  Dr  Percy  bt- 
fhop  of  Dromore.      It  exhibits    the  intention  of  the 
apoftle,  and  the  arguments  which  he  ufes  to  prove  his 
different  proportions,  in  the  moft  concife,  diftincl,  and 
connected  manner,  and  affords  the   beft  view  of  this 
Epiftle  that  we  have  ever  feen. 
it,  ''  The  Chriilian   church  at    Rome   appears  not  to 

Jeneralde-have  been  planted  by  any  apoftle  ;  wherefore  St  Paul, 
gn  left   it   fhould   be  corrupted   by  the  Jews,   who    then 

fwarmed  in  Rome,  and  of  whom  many  were  converted 
to  Chriftianity,  fends  them  an  abftraft  of  the  principal 
truths  of  the  gofpel,  and  endeavours  to  guard  them 
againft  thofe  erroneous  notions  which  the  Jews  had  of 
juftification,  and  of  the  election  of  their  own  nation. 

"  Now  the  Jews  affigned  three  grounds  for  juftifica- 
tion. Firft,  '  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merits  of 
their  anccftors,  and  the  covenant  made  by  God  with 
thefe  holy  men.'  They  thought  God  could  not  hate 
the  children  of  fuch  meritorious  parents :  and  as  he  had 
made  a  covenant  with  the  patriarchs  to  blefs  their  po- 
fterity,  he  was  obliged  thereby  to  pardon  their  fins. 
Secondly,  '  A  perfect  knowledge  and  diligent  Itudy  of 
the  law  of  Mofe3.'  They  made  this  a  pica  for  the  re- 
miffion  1  f  all  theit  fins  and  vices.  Thirdly,  '  The  works 
or  the  Levitical  law,'  which  were  to  expiate  fin,  espe- 
cially circumcifion  and  lacririces.  Hence  they  inferred 
that  the  Gentiles  mutt  receive  the  whole  law  of  Mofcs, 
in  order  to  be  jutlihed  and  faved. 

'*  The  doftrine  or  the  Jew  s  concerning  election  was, 
•That  at  God  had  promifed  to  Abraham  to  blefs  his  feed, 
to  reive  him  not  only  fpirittml  blef&ngs,  but  alio  the  land 
of  Canaan,  to  fufferhim  to  dwell  there  in  profperitv,  and 
to  coniider  him  as  his  church  upon  earth  :'  '1  hat  there- 
fore this  blefling  extended   to  their  whole  nation,   and 
■  God  was  bound  to  fulfil  thefe   promifes  to  them, 
ther  thej  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  un- 
it heving.      'J  hey  even  believed  that  a   prophet  ought 
to  pronounce  againft  their  nation  the  prophecies 
with  which  he  was  infpiied  ;  but  was  rather  to  beg  of 
'   c  :    o  OJ  pVnge  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  the  living. 
'•  '1  hefe  previous  remarks  will  ferve  as  a  key  to  un- 
lock this  difficult  Ephlle,  of  .which  we  ihall  now  give  a 
lboi  t  analyfis.   See  Mkbatiii's  L:ttures  on  the  N-tvt  firjia- 

rnrr.t. 
1  9~i 
inda-  a'y-       "  I-  The  Epiftle  begin?  with  the  ufual  falutation  with 

is  of  it.       which  the  Greeks  began  their  letters,  (chap.:.   1 — -.) 

"  II.  St  Paul  profeffes  his  joy  at  the  flourilhing  ttate 

of  the   church  at  Rome,    and  his  delire   to  come  and 

preach  the  gofpel    (ver.  8 — 19.)  :    then   he  infenfibly 

introduces  the  capital  point  he  intended  to  prove,  viz. 

"III.  The  fubjeft  of  the  gofpel  (ver.  16,  17.),  that 

it  reveals  a  righteoufnefs  unknown  before,  which  is  <k. 

Vol.  XVIt  Part  L 
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rived  iblcly  from  faith,  and  to  which  Jews  and  Genti'ea  Scripture, 
have  an  equal  claim.  .  — "•*'»,» 

"  IV.  lu  order  to  prove  this,  he  (hows  (chap.  i.  18. — 
iii.  20. )  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  '  uuder  fin,' 
i.  e.  that  God  will  impute  their  fins  to  Jews  as  well  as 
to  Gentiles. 

"  His  arguments  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  fyllogifms 
(ch.  ii.  I.  17  —  24.)  1.  '  The  wrath  of  God  is  reveal- 
ed againft  thofe  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteoul- 
nefs  ;  i.  e.  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  yet  lin 
againft  it.  2.  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths; 
but,  partly  by  their  idolatiy,  and  partly  by  their  other 
deteftable  vice;,  they  finned  againft  the  truth  they  ac- 
knowledged. 3.  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  re- 
vealed againft  the  Gentiles,  and  punifheth  them.  4.  The 
Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  yet  they  fin.  g,  Coniequer.tly  the  Jewilh  fin- 
ners  are  yet  more  expofed  to  the  wrath  of  God  (ch.  ii. 
I — 12.)  Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  anfwers 
certain  objections  to  it.  Obj.  1.  «  The  Jews  were  well 
grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and  ftudied  the  law.' 
He  anfwers,  If  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  ob- 
ferving  it,  could  juftify  them,  then  God  could  not  have 
condemned  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature, 
(ch.  ii.  13 — 16.)  Obj.  2.  '  The  Jews  were  circumci- 
fed.'  /Inf.  That  is,  ye  are  admitted  by  an  outward 
fign  into  the  covenant  with  God.  This  fign  will  not 
avail  you  when  ye  violate  that  covenant  (ch.  ii.  z.\.  to 
the  end).  Obj.  3.  '  Accotding  io  th:s  doftrine  of  St 
Paul,  the  Jews  have  no  advantage  before  others.'  Anf. 
Yes,  they  Hill  have  advantages  ;  for  unto  them  are  com- 
mitted  the  bracks  of  God.  But  their  privileges  do 
not  extend  to  this,  that  God  fhould  overlook  their  firs, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  Scripture  condemns  even  in 
the  Jews  (ch.  iii.  1  — 19.)  Obj.  4.  '  They  had  the  Le- 
vitical law  and  facrifices.'  Anf.  From  ber.ee  is  no  re- 
miflion,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  fin,  (ch.  iii.  20.) 

"  V.  Fioni  all  this  St  Paul  concludes,  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  may  be  juiliried  by  the  fame  11  cans,  -an.cly, 
without  the  Levitical  law,  through,  faith  in  Chrilt  : 
And  in  oppofition  to  the  imaginary  advantages  of  the 
Jews,  he  Hates  the  declaration  ot  Zechariah,  that  God  is 
the  God  ot  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  (ch.  iii. 
21.  to  the  end.) 

"  VI.  As  the  whole  blefling  was  promifed  to  the 
faithful  defcendanta  of  Abraham,  whom  both  Scripture 
and  the  Jews  call  his  children,  he  pioves  his  former  af- 
fertion  from  the  example  of  Abraham;  who  was  an 
idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  juft  by  God, 
on  account  of  his  faith,  long  before  his  circumcifion. 
Hence  he  takes  occafion  to  explain  the  nature  and 
fruits  of  taith,  (ch.  iv.  1.  v.  11.) 

"  VII.  He  goes  on  to  prove  from  God's  juftice, 
that  the  Jews  had  no  advantage?  over  the  Gentiles 
with  refpect  tq  ujfttfieatiun.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  forfeited  life  and  immortality,  by  the  means  of  one 
common  father  ot  their  race,  whom  they  themfelvcs  had 
not  chofen.  Now  as  God  was  willing  to  reftore  im- 
mortality by  a  new  Spiritual  head  ot  a  covenant,  viz. 
Chrift,  it  was  juft  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  fhould 
fhare  iu  this  new  reprefentativt  of  the  whole  race  (ch.  v. 
12.  to  the  end). — Chap.  v.  ver.  15,  16.  amounts  to  this 
negative  qiuftion,  '  Is  it  not  fitting  that  the  frte  gtr't 
thould  extend  as  tar  as  the  offence,  :' 
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lerii'ivrf.       »  VIII.  He  (hows  that  the  doctrine  of  jufttfic  ition, 

^—"* as  dated  by  him,  lays  us  under  the  ftrongelt  obligations 

«f  holiness,  (ch.  vi.  1.  to  the  end.) 

"  IX.  He  thows  that  the  law  of  Moles  no  longer 
concerns  us  at  all ;  for  our  jollification  ariles  Irom  our 
appealing  in  God's  light,  as  if  actually  de:>.d  with  Chrill 
on  aecouut  of  our  fins  ;  but  the  law  of  Moles  was  not 
given  to  the  dead.  On  this  occafiou  he  proves  at  large, 
that  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us  is  not  affected 
by  this;  and  that  whillt  we  are  under  the  law  of  Moles 
wc  perpetually  become  iubicct  to  death,  even  by  fins 
•f  inadvertency,  (eh.  vii.  i.  to  the  end.) 

"  X.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  all  thofe,  and  thofe 
•only,  who  are  united  with  Chrill,  and  for  the  fake  of 
his  union,  do  not  live  according  to  the  flclh,  are  tree 
from  all  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubt- 
ed lhare  in  eternal  life,  (eh.  viii.  I  —  17  ) 

"XI  Having  defcribed  their  bleffednefs,  he  is  aware 
that  the  Jews,  who  expeted  a  temporal  happtneft, 
(hould  object  to  him,  that  Chriltians  notwithstanding 
endure  much  fuffering  in  this  world.  He  anKvcri  this 
objection  at  large,  (ch.viii.  18   to  the  end  ) 

"  XII.  He  mows  that  God  is  not  the  left  true  and 
faithful,  became  he  doth  not  jullify,  but  rather  rejects 
and  puniihes,  thofe  Jews  who  would  not  believe  the 
Mcfliah,  (ch  ix.  r.  xi.)  In  difeuffing  this  point,  we 
may  obferve  the  cautious  manner  in  which,  011  account 
of  the  Jewifh  prejudices,  he  introduces  it  (ch.  ix.  1—  5.), 
as  well  as  in  the  drfcufhon  itielf. 

"  He  (hows  that  the  promifes  of  God  were  never 
made  to  all  the  poiterity  of  Abraham,  and  that  God  al- 
ways referved  to  himfelf  the  power  of  choofing  thoie 
Ions  o!  Abraham  whom,  for  Abraham's  fake,  he  intend- 
ed to  blefs,  and  of  punifhing  the  wicked  fons  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  that  with  refpeS  to  temporal  happinefs-or 
milery,  he  was  not  even  determined  in  his  choice  by 
their  works.  Thus  he  rejected  Ifhmael,  Efau,  the  If. 
raelites  in  the  defert  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  that  people  in  the  time  of  Ifaiah,  making 
them  a  faeriticc  to  his  jultice,  (ch.  ix    6 — it)  ) 

"  He  then  proceeds  to  fliow  that  God  had  reafon  to 
rvjett  molt  01  tht  Jews  then  living,  l>ecaufc  they  would 
not  believe  in  the  MelTiah,  though  the  gofpel  had  been 
preached  to  them  plainly  enough,  (ch.  ix.  3c  x.  to  the 
tnd).  However,  that  God  had  not  rejected  all  his 
people,  but  was  ftill  fulfilling  his  promife  upon  many 
thouland  natural  defcendants  of  Abraham,  who  believed 
in  the  MelTiah,  and  would  in  a  future  period  fulfil 
them  upon  more  ;  for  t'.  at  all  Ifrael  would  be  convert- 
ed, (ch.  xi.  l — 32.)  And  he  concludes  with  admiring 
the  wife  counfels  of  God,  (ver.  33.  to  the  end.) 

"  XIII.  From  the  doctrine  hitherto  laid  down,  and 
particularly  from  this,  that  God  has  in  mercy  accepted 
the  Gentiles  ;  he  argues,  that  the  Romans  mould  con- 
fecrate  and  offer  themfelves  up  wholly  to  God.  This 
leads  him  to  mention  in  particular  tome  Chrillian  duties, 
(ch.  xii. ),  *m. 

"  XIV.  He  exhorts  them  to  be  fubject  to  rr.agi- 
ftratts  (ch.  xiii.  1  —  7.)  ;  the  Jews  at  that  time  being 
given  to  fedition. 

"  XV.  To  love  one  another  heartily  (ver.  2 — 10.) 
And, 

"  XVI.  To  abfUin  from  thofe  vices  wh:eh  were 
confidered  as  things  indifLreat  among  the  Gentile*, 
(ver.  li.  to  the  end.) 


"  XVJI.  He  exho.te  the  Jews  and  Gentile*  in  the  Scriptur* 
Chrillian   church  to   brotherly  uiritv,    (ch.  xiv.  2.  xv.   — <r~~^ 

•30 

"  XVIII.  He  concludes  hi;  E[>i(Ue  with  an  excufe 
for  having  ventured  to  admonifh  the  Romans,  wh  >m  he 
had  not  converted  ;  with  an  account  of  his  journey  to 
Jeruiulcm  ;  and  with  tome  falutations  to  thofe  perfoni 
whom  \if  meant  to  recommend  to  the  church  at  Rome." 
Sil  Miihiel'us  I.r-clurei  on  the  New  Trlttimcnl. 

Corinth  was  a  wealthy  and  luxurious,  city,  built  upon  p;rfj  HpiflU 
the  ifthnras  which  joins  the  Morea  to  the  northern  to  the  Cm 
parts  of  Greece.      In   this  city   Paul   had   fpent  twor"utl'ai.9. 
years  founding  a  Chriltian   church,  which  conlilted  of 
a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,   but  the  greater  part 
Gentiles. 

About  th-ee  years  after  the  apoftle  had  left  Corinth,, t$  j..^. 
he  wrote  thi<>  Epillle  horn  Ephetus  in  the  year  j6  or 
57,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign.  That  it 
was  written  from  Ephefua,  appears  from  the  falutation 
with  which  the  Epiitle  clofes,  (chap.  xvi.  19.)  "  The 
churches  of  Alia  ialute  you.  Aquila  and  Prifcilla  fa- 
lute  you  much  in  the  Lord."  From  thefe  words  it  is 
evident,  in  the  ill  place-,  that  the  Epillle  was  writtea 
in  Alia.  »dly,  It  appears  from  Acts  xviii.  18,  10. 
that  Aquila  and  Prifcilla  accompanied  Paul  from  Co- 
rinth to  Ephefus,  where  they  Item  to  have  continued 
till  Paul's  departure. 

St  Paul  had  certainly  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe- 
with  the  churches  which  he  had  founded  ;  for  he  was. 
evidently  acquainted  with  all  their  rt  volutions.  They 
feern  to  have  applied  to  him  for  advice  iu  thofe  diffi- 
cult cafes  which  their  own  ttflderftandifie  could  not 
fohre  ;  and  he  was  ready  on  all  occalious  to  correct:  tl»eir 
miltakes.  jg 

This  Epiftle  confifls  of  two   parts.      I.  A  reproof  General  rle« 
for  thofe  vices  to    which   they   were   molt   propenfe  ;  tig  11  of  it, 
3.  An  anfwer  to  fome  queries  which  they  had  propo- 
fed  to  him. 

The  Corinthians,  like  the  other  Greeks,  had  beea 
accultomcd    to   lee   their  philofopheis  divide  themfelves 
into   different   fects ;   and   as  they  brought  along  with 
them  into  the  Chrillian   church   their   former  opinions 
and  cultoms,  they  wifhed,  as  betore,  to  arrant  them- 
felves  under  different   leaders.      In   this    Epillle  Paul        , 
condemns  thefe  divilions   as   incon(i:tcnt  with  the  fpiritr/he  anr.f- 
of  Chiiilianity,   which   inculcates  benevolence  and  una-t!e  re;   ovei 
nimity,  and  as  oppolite  to  the  conduct  of  Chrillian  teach-'1'-  Vnrm- 
ers,  who  did  not,  like  the  philofophers,  afpire  after  the'.  'V"  •'  r 
praife  of  eloquence   and  wildom.      They  laid  no  claim 
to  thefe   nor  to  any   honour  that   comcth  from  men. 
The  apottle  declares,  that  the  Chriftian  truths  were  re- 
vealed from  heaven  ;  that  they  were  taught  with  great 
plainnefs  and  simplicity,  and  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  (chap.  i.  I  ).   pic  diffuades  them  from  their  di- 
vifious  and  auimofitics,  by  reminding  them  of  the  great 
trial  which  every  man's  work  mult  undergo  ;  or  the  guilt 
they   incurred  by    polluting   the  temple   or  church  of 
God  ;  of  the  vanity  ot  human  wifdom  ;  and  of  glorying 
in  men.      Fie  admonilhcs  them  to   cittern  the  teachers 
of  the  gofpel  only  as  the  fervants  of  Chrid  ;  and  to  re- 
member that  every  fuperior  advantage  which  they  enjoy- 
ed was  to  be  afciibed  to  the  guodnefs  of  God,   (chap, 
iii.  4). 

2.  In  the  fifth  chapter  the  apoftle  confiders  the  cafe 
of  a  notorious  offender,  who  had  married  his  ftepmo- 

ther; 
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|rrip«i'«-  ther  i  and  tells  thim,  that  he  nugii!  to  be  ewomnwu> 
■""V" ~"  cated.      He  alio  exhort-  the  Chnfttaaa  not  to  aflbciate 
with  any  pcrfon  who  led  Such  an  openly  profane  life. 

3.  He  cenfures  the  Corinthians  tor  their  litigious  dif- 
pofition,  which  cauicd  them  to  profecnte  their  Chri- 
ftian  brethren  before  the  Heathen  courts.  He  expreffes 
much  warmth  and  furprife  that  they  did  not  refer  their 
differences  to  their  brethren  ;  and  concludes  his  exhor- 
tations on  this  ftibjeft,  by  affuring  them  that  they 
ought  rather  to  allow  themftlves  la  be  defrauded  than 
to  leek  redrefs  from  Heathens  (chap.  v.   1 — 9). 

4.  He  inveighs  againft  thofe  vices  to  which  the  Co- 
rinthian1; had  been  addicted  before  their  converiion,  and 
especially  againft  fornication,  the  criminality  of  which 
thev  did  not  fullv  perceive,  as  this  vice  was  generally 
overlooked  in  the  Sy  Stems  of  the  philofophers,  (ch. 
vi.  10.  to  the  end). 

Having  thus   pointed  out   the  public   irregularities 

with  which  they  were  chargeable,  he  next  replies  to  cer- 

un  q  .r-     ta;n  qllcftjon8  which  the  Corinthians  had  propoied  to 

hey  had      n,m    ">'    lcttC1"'       He,    I.    Determines   leme   queitions 

r.p  .ftJ:o  relating  to  the  marriage  (late  ;  as,  lit,  Whether  it  w-s 

b.  good  to  marry  under  the  cxitting  circumstances  of  the 

church  ?  And,  2d,  Whether  they  Should  withdraw  from 

their  partners  if  they  continued  unbelievers  ?  (ch.  vii). 

2  He  initructs  them  how  to  act  with  refpect  to  idol 
offerings.  It  could  not  be  unlawful  in  itfelf  to  eat  the 
food  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  ;  for  the  confecra- 
tion  of  flefh  or  wine  to  an  idol  did  not  make  it  the  pro- 
perty of  the  idol,  an  idol  being  nothing,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  property-  But  lome  Corinthians  thought 
ir  lawful  to  go  to  a  feaft  in  the  idol  temples,  which  at 
the  tame  time  were  places  v(  retort  for  lewdnels,  and 
t"  eat  the  Sacrifices  whillt  praifes  were  fung  to  the  idol. 
This  was  publicly  joining  in  the  idolatry.  He  even 
advifes  to  abftain  from  fuch  participation  as  was  lawful, 
rather  than  give  offence  to  a  weak  brother  ;  which  he 
rn'orccs  by  his  own  example,  who  had  abftained  from 
ma:iv  lawful  things,  rather  than  prove  a  lcandal  to  the 
gofpcl,  (chap.  via.  ix.  *.") 

3.  He  anfwers  a  third  query  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  women  Should  deliver  any  thing  in  pub- 
lic, when  called  to  it  by  a  divine  impulfe.  And  here 
he  cenfures  the  unufual  drefs  of  both  Sexes  in  prophefy- 
ing,  which  cxpofed  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  the  men  ufually  went  uncovered  and  the 
women  veiled. 

Being  thus  led  to  the  confederation  of  the  abufes 
that  prevailed  in  their  public  worfhip,  lie  rroes  on  to 
cenfure  the  irregularities  which  were  committed  at  their 
love-feats,  or,  as  we  term  them,  the  Lord's  Supprr.  It 
was  a  common  practice  with  the  Greeks  at  their  fe- 
cial (uppers  for  every  man  to  bring  his  own  provisions 
along  with  him,  not,  however,  to  (hare  them  with  the 
company,  but  to  feaft  upon  them  in  a  folitarv  manner. 
Thus  the  rich  ate  and  drank  to  excefs,  while  the  poor 
tvere  totally  neglected.  The  Corinthians  introduced 
the  fame  practice  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, thus  confounding  it  with  their  ordinary  meals,  and 
without  ever  examining  into  the  end  of  the  institution. 
It  was  this  rrrofs  abule  that  Paul  reproves  in  the  1  ith 
chapter.  He  alfo  cenfures  their  conduct  in  the  exer- 
eife  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  he 
fcows  thetn  they  all  proceeded  frctn  the  Sam*  fpfrit,  and 
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were  intended  for  the  inftruAiog  of  Chriftian  focierics ;  S'ri.eur*. 

that  all  Chriftian*  ought   to   be  united  in  mutual  love  ;  »"~— ' 

and  that  tendernefs  ought  to  be  mown  to  the  moft  in- 
Conliderable-  member,  as  every  »ne  in  fubfervient  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  (chap.  vii).  In  the  13th  chapter 
he  gives  a  beautiful  defcription  of  benevolence,  which 
has  been  much  and  juftly  admired.  He  reprefents  it 
as  fuperior  to  the  fupernaCural  gifts  of  die  Spirit,  to  th-.- 
molt  exalted  genius,  to  universal  knowledge,  and  even 
to  faith.  In  the  14th  chapter  he  cautions  the  Corin- 
thians againft  ollentation  in  the  excrcife  of  the  gift  of 
languages,  and  gives  them  proper  advices. 

4.  He  afferts  the  refurrection  of  the  dead,  in  oppofi, 
tion  to  fome  of  the  Corinthians  who  rlenitd  it,  found- 
ing it  upon  the  refurrection  of  Jefui  Chriit,  which  he 
coniidcrs  as  one  ot  the  moft  effentia!  doctrines  of  Chri- 
stianity. He  then  anfwers  fome  objections  to  the  re- 
furrection, drawn  from  our  not  being  capable  of  under- 
Handing  how  it  will  be  accomplished,  (chap,  xv.)  He 
then  concludes  with  lome  directions  to  the  Corinthian 
church  concerning  the  manner  of  collecting  alms  ;  pro- 
mifes  them  a  vifit,  and  falutej  fome  of  the  members.  uj 

The  fecond   Epiilte  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  The  Irconj 
from  Macedonia  in  the  year  57,  about  a  year  after  the  FPlf)'<-'  t° 
former.     See  2  Cor.  ix.  1 — 5.  viii.  and  xiii.  I.  e  Cinn- 

St  Paul's  Srft  Epiitlc  had  wrought  different  effects  '","7 
among  the  Corinthians :  many  of  them  examined  their  S-ate  of  th« 
conduct  ;  they  excommunicated  the  inceituous  man  ;  Corinthojj 
requefted  St  Paul's  return  with  tears  ;  and  vindicated0 
him  and  his  office  againft  the  falfe  teacheT  and  his  adhe- 
rents. Others  of  them  1-  ill  adhered  to  that  adverfary 
of  St  Paul,  exprefsly  denied  his  apoftolie  office,  and 
even  furnished  themfelvcs  with  pretended  arguments 
from  that  EpHtle.  He  had  formerly  prbmifed  to  take 
a  journey  from  Ephefus  to  Corinth,  thence  to  vifit  tlie 
Macedonians,  and  return  from  them  to  Corinth  (2  Cor. 
i.  15,  16).  But  the  unhappy  tlate  of  the  Corinthian 
church  made  him  alter  his  intention  (verle  23  ),  f-.nce 
he  found  he  mult  have  treated  them  with  Severity. 
Hence  his  adversaries  partly  argued,  I.  That  St  Paul 
was  irrefolute  and  unsteady,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
a  prophet  :  2.  The  improbability  of  his  ever  coming  to 
Corinth  again,  fince  he  was  afraid  <->f  them.  Such  was 
the  itate  of  the  Corinthian  church  when  St  Paul,  after 
his  departure  from  Ephefus,  having  vifitcd  Macedonia, 
{Acts  xx.  l.)  received  an  account  of  the  above  parti- 
culars trom  I  ltus  ( 2  Cor.  vii.  5,6.),  and  therefore  wrote 
them  his  fecond  Epiltle  about  the  end  of  the  fame 
year,  or  the  bearinninrr  of  c8. 

But  to  give  a  more   di.tir.ct  view  of  the  contents  ofv^ewof 
this  Epiltk  :  theeoBteifc 

1 .  The  apoflle,  after  a  general  falutation,  expreffes  his  "f  '•>•  E- 
grateful  fenfe  of  the  divine  goodnel* ;  pro/citing  his  conti-  ¥&*• 
dence  in  God,  Supported  by  a  fenfe  of  his  own  integri- 
ty ;  makes  an  apology  for  not  having  vitited  the  Corin- 
thians as  tie  had  intended,  ;ind  vindicates  hiinteli  trom 

the  charge  of  hcklenefs,  (chap.  i). 

2.  He  forgives  the  incctl. 1:11s  man,  whole  conduft 
had  made  fo  deep  an  impreffioa  oa  tlie  apoitlc's  mind, 
that  one  reafon  why  he  had  deferred  hie  joi  nicv  to  Co- 
rinth was,  that  lie  might  not  meet  them  in  grief,  nor 
till  he  had  received  advice  of  the  effect  of  his  aporlolical 
admonitions  He  mentions  his  anxiety  to  meet  Titus 
at  Troa*,   in  order  to  hear  of  their  welfare  ;   expreffes 

X  2  his 
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Scripfiire.  his  thankfulnefs  to  God  for  the  fuccefs  attending  his 
— "V-*-  rniniltry,  and  fpcuks  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  creden- 
tials, written  by  ihe  fn^er  of  God,  (chap  ii.  iii.  1 — 6) 

3.  He  treats  of  the  office  committer  to  him  of 
preaching  the  redemption  ;  and  highly  prefers  it  to 
preaching  the  law  :  to  which  probably  his  adverfaries 
h.ui  made  great  pretences.  They  had  ridiculed  hisfuf- 
fctin!»s ;  wiiich  he  (liows  to  be  no  difgraci  to  the  go- 
fpel or  its  niiniilers ;  and  here  he  gives  a  fhort  a1  >  '■ 

ot  the  doctrine  be  preaches,  (chap.  ni.  6.  v.  to  ihe 
end) 

He  expatiates  with  great  copioufnefs  on  the  temper 
with  which,  in  the  midit  of  afflictions  and  perfecotions, 
he  ami  ins  brethren  executed  their  important  embaffy  ; 
and  with  great  affect  io:i  and  tendernefs  he  exhorts  them 
to  avoid  the  pollution  ol  idolatry,  (chap,  vi  1.  He  en- 
deavoure  to  win  their  confidence,  by  telling  them  how 

much  he  rejoiced  in  their  amendment  and  welfare,  and 
how  forry  he  had  been  tor  the  dillrcls  which  his  necti- 
fary  reproofs  had  occafioned,  (chap.  vii).  He  then  ex- 
horts them  to  make  liberal  contributions  for  the  Chri- 
ftians  in  Judira.  He  recommends  to  them  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Macedonians)  and  reminds  them  ot  the  be- 
nevolence ot  the  Lord  Jefus.  He  exprefles  his  joy  for 
the  readinefs  of  Titus  to  alliil  in  making  the  collection; 
and  makes  alio  honourable  mention  of  other  Chritlian 
brethren,  whom  he  had  joined  with  Titus  in  the  fame 
commiflion,  (chap.  viii).  He  then,  with  adnrrable  ad- 
drefs,  urges  a  liberal  contribution,  and  recommends 
them  to  the  divine  bleffing,  (chap.  ix). 

4.  Next  he  obviates  Ionic  refleCti  >ns  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  him  tor  the  mildnefs  oi  his  conduel,  as  if 
it  had  proceeded  from  fear.  He  alTerts  his  apofloiical 
power  and  authority,  cautioning  his  opponents  againft 
urging  him  to  give  too  fenfible  demonftrations  of  it, 
(chap.  x).  He  vindicates  himfell  againll  the  inlinua- 
tions  of  fome  of  the  Corinthians,  particularly  tor  having 
declined  pecuniary  fupport  from  the  church  ;  an  action 
which  had  been  uugeneroufly  turned  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. To  (how  his  Superiority  over  thofe  defigning 
men  who  had  oppofed  his  preaching,  he  enumerates  his 
fulTerin  rb  ;  gives  a  detail  ot  fome  extraordinary  revela- 
tions which  he  had  received  ;  and  vindicates  himfel'  from 
the  charge  of  boafling,  by  declaring  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  it  by  the  defire  of  Supporting  his  ap  Statical 
character,  ^ehap  xi.  xii.)  He  doles  the  Epiltle,  by 
alluring  them  with  great  tendernefs  how  much  it  would 
grieve  him  to  demonltrate  his  divine  cemmitrion  by  fe- 
verer  methods 

The  Galatians  were  defcended  from  thofe  Guils  who 
had  formeily  invaded  Greece,  and  afterwards  fettled  in 
Lower  Alia.  St  Paul  had  preached  the  gofpel  among 
them  in  the  year  5i,Soon  alter  the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
falem,  (Acts  xvi.  6).  Afia  fwarmedat  that  time  with 
zealots  for  the  law  of  Mofes,  who  wanted  to  impoie  it 
upon  the  Gentiles,  (Acts  xv.  I ).  Soon  after  8t  Paul 
had  left  the  Galatians,  thefe  falfe  teachers  had  got 
among  them,  and  wanted  them  to  be  circmr.cifed,  &c. 
This  occafioned  trie  following  Epiftle,  which  Michaelfs 
thinks  was  written  in  the  fame  year,  before  St  Paul  left 
TheiTalonica.  Dr  Lardner  dates  it  about  the  end  of  the 
year  52,  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  53,  before  St  Paul 
ict  out  to  go  to  Jerufalem  by  way  of  Ephefus. 

The  Subject  of   this  Epiltle  is  much  the  fame  with 
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that  of  the  Epiftle  to-  the   Romans  ;   only  this  queftion  Seripmfl 

is  more  fully  conlidered  here,  "  Whether  circumciiiun,   v— ■ •* 

and  an  obfervance  of  the  Levitical  law,  be  necclTary  to  .,  \'>l 
the  Salvation  of  a  Chriftian  convert?"  It  appears,  tenu  oftti 
thefe  Judaizing  Cbriftians,  whole  indirect  views  St  Paul 
expofes  (Acts  xv.  1.  Gal.  v.  3,  9.),  at  fir  ft  only  re- 
prefented  circumcifmn  as  neceffary  to  lalvation  :  but  af- 
terwards they  infilled  upon  the  Christians  receiving  the 
Jewifh  feftivalfl,  (Gal.  iv.  10). 

As  St  Paul  had  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia, 
and  inltructcd  them  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  does 
DOt  let  belore  them  its  principal  doctrines,  as  he  h  I 
done  in  the  Epiftle  t«.  the  Romans;  but  referring  them 
to  what  he  had  already  taught  (chap.  i.  8,  y.j,  he  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  the  Subject  ot  the  Epiftle. 

As  it  appears  from  feveral  paflages  ol  this  Epiftle, 
particularly  chap.  i.  7,  «,  10.  and  chap.  v.  11.  tl.  it 
iidaiziug  Chrifti  ins  had  endeavoured  to  perfu  •■ 
the  Galatians  that  Paul  himfelf  had  changed  his  opi- 
nion, and  now  preached  up  the  Lcvitical  law  ;  he  denies 
tfi.st  charge,  and  affirms  that  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
taught  were  true,  tor  he  had  received  them  from  God 
by  irr.mciliate  revelation.  Pie  relates  his  miraculous 
converfion  ;  aflerts  his  apoftolical  authority,  which  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  difciples  ot  Jefus  ;  and,  as  a 
proof  that  lie  had  never  inculcated  a  compliance  with 
the  Molaic  law,  he  declares  that  he  had  oopofed  Pe- 
ter at  Antioeh  for  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews.    ....  10a 

Having  now  vindicated  his  character  from  the  fufpi-  4rg  meOB 

cion  of  ficklenefs,   and  fhown   that  his  commiffion  was1""  wh"  h 

divine,  he  argues  that  the  Galatians  ought  not  to  fub-'  " 

1     ,  r  »i  r  t.         r     1        1     ,  , prove?  thai 

nut  to  the  law  of  Moles:   1.  Became  they  had  received;  ie  j,,.lV,,r 

the  Holy  Gholt  and  the  gifts  of  miracles,   not  by  the  Mi  1, 

law,  but  by  the  gofpel,  (chap.  iii.  1 — 5).      2.  Becatife"0  °''!  '-'a- 

the  proniiles  which  God  made  to  Abraham  were  not',1"?  ""  '  e 

n  • -l    1         1  •       ■  t    1     ?   r        j  1  ,       'jJlJiiana. 

rettricted  to  his  circumcued  delcendants,  but  extended 

to  all  who  are  his  children  by  faith,  (chap.  iii.  6 — 18). 
In  anfyver  to  the  objection,  To  <awat  then  fervetb  the 
law  ?  he  replies,  That  it.  was  given  becaufe  of  tranf- 
gieffion  ;  that  is,  topiefcrve  them  from  idolatry  till  the 
tvletliah  h  in  del1  ihouldcome.  3.  Becaulc  all  men,  whether  /.vim  tit 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  made  the  children  of  God  by  faith,  KfiftUi. 
or  by  receiving  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  therefore  do 
not  ftand  in  need  of  ctrcumcuion,  1  ch.  iii.  26  —  29.) 
From  the  iff  verfe  of  chaptci  iv.  to  the  1  ith,  lie  ar- 
gues that  the  law  was  temporary,  being  only  fitted  ior 
a  lfate  of  infancy  ;  but  that  the  world,  laving  attained 
a  Itate  of  manhood  under  the  Mefuah,  the  law  was 
of  no  farther  life.'  In  the  remaining  part  of  chap.  iv. 
he  reminds  them  of  their  former  attention  to  him,  and 
allures  them  that  he  was  ft  ill  their  (ulcere  friend.  He 
exhoits  them  to  ftand  tall  in  the  liberty  with  which 
Chrift  had  made  thcrn  free  ;  for  the  tons  of  Agar,  that 
is,  thole  under  the  law  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  are  in 
bondage,  and  to  be  cafl  out  ;  the  inheritance  being  de- 
Signed  for  thole  only  who  are  the  free-born  funs  of  GoJ 
under  the  fpiritual  covenant  ot  the  gofpel. 

The  apoitle  next  confutes  the  talte  report  which  had 
been   fpread  abroad  among   the   Galatians,  that   Paul 
himfelf  preached  up  circunxciiion.      lie  had  already  in-    U  ,> 
directly  refuted  this  calumny   by  the  particular  account  character 
which  he  gave  ot  his  liie;  but  he  now  diicdtly  and  open  .    m , 
ly  contradicts  it  in  thfi  folio  wing  manner  : 
3  *•  % 
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1.  By  affanng  them,  that  all  who  thought  circum- 
cifiou  nccefiary  to  Salvation  could  receive  no  benefit 
from  the  Chriftian  religion,  (chap.  v.  2  —  4). 

2.  By  declaring,  that  he  expected  justification  only 
by  faith,  (ver.  5,  6). 

3.  By  testifying,  that  they  had  once  received  the 
truth,  and  had  never  been  taught  fuch  falfe  doctrines 
by  him,  (ver.  7,  H). 

4.  By  insinuating  that  thev  fhould  pafs  fome  cenfure 
en  ihol'e  who  milled  them  (ver.  9,  10.),  by  declaring 
t..  t  !.e  was  perSecuted  for  oppefing  the  circumcifion 
ot  the  Chriftians,  (ver.  1  1  i. 

5.  By  exprcfTmg  a  wifli  that  thofe  ptrfons  fhould  be 
cut  off  who  troubled  them  with  his  doctrine 

This  Epiftle  affords  a  tine  inftance  of  Paul's  {kill  in 
managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objection  which 
the  advocates  for  the  Mofaic  law  had  urged  againft 
him  was,  that  he  himfelf  preached  circumcifion.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Epiftle  he  overturns  this  Sander 
by  a  Statement  of  facts,  without  taking  any  cxprefs 
B<  tice  of  it  ;  but  at  the  end  fully  refutes  it,  that  it 
might  leave  a  ltrong  and  lattiug  impreffion  upon  their 
n  inda. 

He  next  caution?  them  againft  an  idea  which  his  ar- 
guments for  Chriftian  liberty  might  excite,  that  it  coi»- 
fil'.ed  in  licentioufhefs.  He  (hows  them  it  does  not 
COI  i:it  in  gratifying  vicious  detires  ;  for  none  are 
under  ftronger  obligations  to  moral  duties  than  the  Chri- 
ftian. He  recommends  gentlenefs  and  meeknefs  to  the 
weak  (chap,  vi  1 — 5  ),  and  exhorts  them  to  be  liberal 
to  theii  teachers,  and  unto  ail  men  (ver.  6—10).  He 
concludes  with  expohng  the  ralfe  pretences  ot  the  Ju- 
daizing  teachers,  and  afTerting  the  integrity  ot  his  own 
conduft. 

Ephcfus  was  the  chief  city  of  all  Afia  on  this  fide 
Mount  Taurus.  St  Paul  had  paffed  through  it  in  the 
yearf-i,  but  without  makinj  any  Hay,  (Acts  xviii.  19— 
21  J.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Ephefus 
again,  and  ftaid  there  three  years,  (chap,  xix.)  Du- 
ring his  abode  there  he  completed  a  very  flourishing 
church  of  Chriitians,  the  firft  foundations  of  which  had 
been  bid  by  tome  inferior  teachers.  As  Ephelus  was 
frequented  by  perlons  of  distinction  from  all  parts  ot 
Afia  Minor,  St  Paid  took  the  opportunity  of  preach- 
in.'  in  the  ancient  countries  (ver.  ic.  \  ;  and  the  other 
churches  of  Alia  were  confidered  as  the  daughters  of 
the  church  of  Ephelus  ;  fo  that  an  Epi:He  to  the  E- 
phelians  was,  in  elfect,  an  epittle  to  the  other  churches 
ot  Alia  at  the  iame  time. 

Dr  Lardber  (hows  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this 
Epiftle  was  written  in  the  year  61,  foon  after  Paul's 
arrival  at  Rome. 

As  Paul  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  tin;  ape>ftle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prifoner  at  Rome  in  confe- 
qoence  or  having  provoked  the  Jews,  by  afTerting  that 
an  obfervance  of  the  Mofaic  law  was  not  neceffary  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  God,  he  was  afraid  left  an  advan- 
tage Should  be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unfettle  the 
rnindi  of  thole  whom  he  had  converted.  Hearing  that 
the  Ephefians  ftood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Chritt,  without 
Submitting  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  he  writes  this  Epiftle 
to  give  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
c  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  Chrilt.  This  Epiftle 
is  not  compo&d  in  an  argumentative  or  didacVic  Style: 
The  firft  three  chapters  coniift  aknoft  eatiiely  of  thaukf- 
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givings  and  prayers,  or  glowing  defeiiptions  of  the  ScripMrr. 
bleffings  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  circumftance  — % 
renders  them  a  little  obfeure  ;  but  by  the  affiftance  of 
the  two  following  epiltles,  which  were  written  on  the 
fame  occafion,  and  with  the  iame  defign,  the  meaning 
of  the  apoitle  may  be  cafily  difcovered.  'Phe  laft  three 
chapters  contain  practical  exhortations.  He  firft  incul- 
cates unity,  love,  and  concord,  from  the  oonfidemtion 
that  all  Chriilians  are  members  of  the  fam<  bodv,  of 
which  Chiift  is  the  head.  He  then  advil'es  them  t:> 
forfake  the  vices  to  which  they  had  been  addtited  while 
they  remained  heathens.  He  recommends  juftice  and 
charity  ;  ftrciiuoufiy  condemns  lewdnefs,  obfeenity,  and 
intemperance,  vice-,  which  icem  to  have  been  too  com- 
mon among  the  Epchfiar.s.  In  the  6th  chapter  he 
points  out  the  duties  which  arife  from  the  relations  of 
hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  mailers  and 
fervants  ;  and  concludes  with  ftrong  exhortations  to 
fortitude,  which  he  defcribes  in  an  allegorical  man- 
ner. i0. 

The  church  at  Philippi  had  been  founded  by  Paul,Epilllc  r» 
Silas,  and  Timothy  (Actsxvi.),  in  the  year  c  1,  and  hadttlc  ^'"'P- 
continned  to  Show  a  ftrosig  and  manlv  attachment  to 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  a  tender  affeftion  !or  the 
apoflle.  Hearing  of  his  imprifonment  at  Rome,  they 
fent  Epapkroditus,  one  of  their  paftots,  to  Supply  him 
with  money.  It  appears  from  this  Epittle  that  he  was 
in  great  want  ot  Decenaries  be'ore  this  contribution  ar- 
rived ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted  the  F-oman?,  he  did 
not  confider  himfelt  as  intitled  to  receive  Supplies  from, 
them.  Being  a  prifoner,  he  could  not  work  as  former- 
ly ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  his  never  to  accept  any  pe- 
cuniary affiftance  from  thofe  churches  where  a  faction 
liad  been  railed  againft  Lira.  From  the  Philippians  he 
was  not  averfe  to  receive  a  prefent  in  the  time  of  want, 
becaufe  he  coafidercd  it  as  a  mark  of  their  affe£tion,  and 
becaufe  he  was  afiiired  that  they  had  conducted  them- 
felves  as  Sincere  Chriltians.  q 

It  appears  trom  the  apoftk's  own  words,  th?.t  this  rhc  date 
letter  was  written  while  he  was  a  prifoner  at  Rome, 
(chap  i.  7,  13.  iv.  22.);  and  from  the  expectation  which 
he  difcoveis  (chap.  ii.  24.)  of  being  foon  releafed  and 
reftored  to  them,  compated  with  Philemon  v.  22.  and 
Heb.  xiii.  13.  where  he  expreffes  a  like  expectation  in 
Stronger  terms,  it  is  probable  that  this  EpilUe  was  writ- 
ten towards  the  end  of  his  firft  impriioument  in  the 
year  62. 

The  apoftle's^  defign  in  this  Epiftle,  which  is  quite  v d'deGga 
of  the  practical  kind,  fcems  to  be,  *'  to  comfort  t  lie  of  it. 
Philippians  under  the  concern  they  had  expreffed  '.t  '.lie 
news  of  his  imprifonment  ;  to  check  a  party-Spirit  that 
appears  to  have  broke  out  among  them,  and  to  pro- 
mote, on  the  contrary,  an  entire  union  and  harmony 
of  affcftion  ;  to  guard  them  againft  being  Seduced  trom 
the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith  by  judaiaing  teacher  ; 
to  Support  them  under  the  trials  with  wtrch  they  Itrug- 
gled  ;  and,  above  all,  to  infpire  them  with  a  concern  to. 
adorn  their  pro:cflion  by  the  mod  cmi:'.e:it  attain::. er.ta 
in  the  divine  lite."  After  fome  particular  admonitions 
in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  chapter,  he  proceeds  in. 
the  8th  verfe  to  recommend  virtue  in  the  moll  rxten live 
fenfe,  mentioning  all  the  different  foundations  in  which 
it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian  phiiofophers.  To- 
wards the  clofe  ot  the  Epiftle,  he  makes  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  Philippians  for  the  fcafenabk  and  libe- 
ra 
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rsl  [apply  which  they  had  lent  hirr.,  25  it  was  (o  con- 
vTncing  a  proof  ot  their  affedion  for  him,  and  their 
concern  for  the  lupport  of  the  gofpel,  which  he  pre- 
ferred far  above  any  private  lecular  intcreft  ot  his  own  ; 
exprcftly  difclaiming  all  fclfifh,  mercenary  view's,  and 
alluring  them  with  a  noble  llmplicity,  that  he  wan  able 
upon  all  occafions  to  accommodate  his  temper  to  his  cir- 
cun  fiances  ;  am!  had  learned,  under  the  teachings  ot  Di- 
%inc  trace,  in  whatever  nation  Pioiidcnce  might  fee  nt 
to  place  him,  therewith  to  be  content.  After  which, 
the  apoftle,  hating  encouraged  them  to  expect  a  rich 
fupplv  of  all  their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father, 
to  whom  he  devoutly  afcribes  the  honour  of  all,  son- 
eludes  with  laluiations  from  liimfclf  and  his  friends  at 
Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a  folcmn  benediction, 
(verfe  10  tr>  the  end)  ;  and  declare;,  that  he  rejoiced  in 
their  liberality  Chiefly  on   their  own  account. 

The  Epiilic  to  the  Coloffians  was  written  while  Paul 
was  in  pnfon  (chap.  it.  3.),  and  was  therefore  probably 
<  umpolcd  in  the  year  62.  The  intention  of  the  apoftlc, 
as  tar  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Epiftle  itfelf,  was 
to  fecure  the  Coloffians  from  the  influence  of  tome  doc- 
trines that  were  fubverlive  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  ex- 
cite them  to  a  temper  and  behaviour  worthy  of  their  fa- 
Cred  character.  A  new  feet  had  arilen,  which  had 
blended  the  oriental  philofophy  with  the  fuperftkious 
opinions  of  the  Jews. 

1  hey  held,  I.  That  God  was  furrounded  by  demons 
or  angels,  who  were  mediators  with  God,  and  there-fore 
to  be  woifhipped.  2.  That  the  toul  is  defiled  by  the 
body  ;  that  all  bodily  enjoyment!  hurt  tl«  foul,  which 
they  believed  to  be  immortal,  though  they  fecm  to 
have  denied  the  refurrecVon  of  the  body,  as  it  would 
only  render  the  foul  finful  by  bting  reunited  to  it. 
3.  That  there  was  a  great  myl'ery  in  numbers,  parti- 
cularly in  the  number  feven  ;  they  therefore  attributed 
a  natural  holinefs  to  the  feventh  or  Sabbath  day,  which 
they  obfexved  more  ftriftly  than  the  other  Jews.  They 
fpeut  their  time  mollly  in  contemplation  ;  abflained 
from  marriage,  and  every  gratification  of  the  fetifes  ; 
tiled  warnings,  and  thought  it  fintul  to  touch  certain 
things  ;  regarded  wine  as  poifon,   &c. 

The  arguments  againil  thefe  doctrine?  are  managed 
with  great  i1;ill  and  addrefs.  He  begins  with  exprc  fling 
great  joy  for  the  favourable  character  which  he  had  heard 
of  them,  and  allures  them  that  he  daily  prayed  for  their 
farther  improvement.  Then  he  makes  a  Ihort  digref- 
fion,  in  order  to  defcribe  the  dignity  of  Jcfus  Chriil  ; 
declares  that  he  had  created  all  things,  whether  thrones 
or  dominions,  principalities  and  powers  ;  that  he  alone 
was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  had  reconciled  men 
to  the  Father.  The  inference  from  this  description  is 
evident,  that  Jefns  was  fuperior  to  angels  ;  that  they 
were  created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be  worfhipped. 
Thus  he  indirectly  confutes  one  doctrine  be'ore  he  for- 
mally oppoles  it.  Paul  now  returns  horn  his  digTefliofl 
hi  the  '2 1  ft  verfe  to  the  Fentiments  with  which  he  had 
introduced  it  in  the  13th  ami  14th  verfes,  and  again 
txpreffes  his  joy  that  ttie  Philippians  remained  attach- 
ed to  the  cofpcl,  which  was  to  be  preached  to  the 
Gentiles,  withe  tit  the  reftraints  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Here  again  he  nates  a  general  doftrinc,  which  was  in- 
conlilleiit  with  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  were  zealouj 
for  the  law  of  Mofes ;  but  he  leaves  the  Coloffians  to 
diaw  the  inference,  (chap,  i.) 
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Ilavin-  again  allured  them  of  his  tender  concern  for  9tp|ntra_ 
their  welfare,  for  their  advancement  in  virtue,  and  that  — — v  J 
they  might  acknowledge  the  myftery  ol  God,  that  is, 
that  the  gofpel  was  to  luperlede  the  law  of  Mofes,  he 
proceeds  directly  to  caution  them  agauill  the  philulophy 
ot  the  new  teachers,  and  their  fuperftitious  adherence 
to  the  law  j  (hows  the  fupcriority  of  Chrill  to  the  an. 
gels,  and  warns  Chrillians  againtl  worshipping  them, 
Pie  cenluree  the  obfervation  ot  Sabbaths,  and  rebuke* 
thole  who  required  aliltiucnce  from  certain  kinds  of 
food,  and  cautions  them  againft  peilons  who  alltime  a 
great  appearance  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  (chap,  ii.)  j01 

In  the  }d  chapter  he  exhorts  them,  that,  inllead  ofExl.orta. 
btinu  occupied  abejut  externa]  ceremonies,  they  ought  to  ''"as. 
cultivate  pure  morality.  He  particularly  guaids  them 
againlt  impurity,  to  which  they  had  before  their  con- 
vention been  much  addicted.  He  admonilhes  them 
againtl  indulging  the  irafcible  paffi'ins,  and  againft 
committing  tallehood.  He  exhorts  them  to  cultivate  the 
benevolent  affections,  ami  humility,  and  patience.  He 
recommends  alto  the  relative  duties  between  hulbands 
ami  wives,  patents  and  children,  mailers  and  fervants. 
He  enjoins  the  duties  ot  prayer  and  thanktgiving 
(ch.  iv.  2.),  and  requefls  them  to  renumber  him  in  their 
petitions.  Pie  enjoins  affability  and  mild  behaviour  to 
the  unconverted  heathens  (verfe  6th)  ;  and  concludes 
t'-.e  Epitlle  with  matters  which  are  all  of  a  private  nature, 
except  the  directions  tor  reading  this  Epitlle  in  the 
church  of  Laodicca,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of  Co- 
loffc. 

'Phis  Epitlle  is  addreffed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thcfla- Firlth;  illla 
Ionic*,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  a  large  and  populous  '"tJ>'  ""4 
city.  It  appears  from  the  Act:;,  chapter  xvii.  i.  that  onii"'s- 
the  Chritlian  religion  was  intioduced  into  this  city  by 
Paul  and  Silas,  toon  after  they  had  left  Philippi.  At 
hrfl  they  made  many  converts;  but  at  length  the  Jews, 
ever  jealous  of  the  admifiion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  fame 
privileges  with  themlelves,  ftirred  up  the  rabble,  which 
aflaulted  the  houfe  where  the  apotlle  and  his  friend* 
lodged  ;  fo  that  Paul  and  Silas  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
Berca,  where  their  fuccefs  was  foon  interrupted  by  the 
fame  reliefs  and  implacable  enemies.  The  apoltle 
then  withdrew  to  Athens;  and  Timothy,  at  his  dctirc, 
returned  to  ThefTalonica  (1  Then",  iii.  2.)  to  fee  what 
were  the  fentiments  and  behaviour  ot  the  inhabitants 
after  the  perfecution  of  the  Jews.  From  Athens  Paul 
went  to  Corinth,  where  he  llayed  a  year  and  fix  months; 
during  which,  Timothy  returned  with  the  joyful  tidings, 
that  the  I  helfalonians  remained  tledfa  t  to  the  laitli, 
and  firmly  attached  to  the-  apotlle,  notwithtlanding  his  ir.j 
flight.  Upon  this  he  fent  them  this  Epiftle,  A.  D.  52,  rh«  -ate 
in  ttie  12th  year  of  Claudius. 

This  is  generally  reckoned  the  firft  Epitlle  which  Paul 
wrote  ;  and  we  find  he  was  anxious  that  it  Ihould  be 
read  to  all  the  Chiitlians.  In  chap.  v.  27.  he  ules 
thefe  words  ;  "  I  adjure  you  by  the  Lord,  that  this 
Epiltle  be  tead  unto  all  the  holy  brethren."  This  di- 
ree'tion  is  very  pioperly  inferted  in  his  tirft  Epiftle.  . 

The  intention  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epiftle  wasevi-  Anddcfiga 
dentlv  to  encourage  the  Thellalonians  to  adhere  to  the  of  it. 
Chrifiian  religion.  This  church  being  Hill  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  otjpreffed  by  the  poweiful  Jews,  required  to 
be  cifablifhcd  in  the  faith.  St  Paul,  therefore,  in  the 
three  firfl  chapters,  endeavours  to  convince  the  Thefla- 
kftiaiu  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  hit  gofpel,  berth  by 

the 
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ftriftnre.  th*  miraculous  tjiftc  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  which  hid  been 
»— •— —  impaited,  and  by  his  own  conduct  when  among  them. 

While  lie  appeals,  in  the  f<rt\  chapter,  to  the  mira- 
culous gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  very  liberal  in 
his  commendations.  He  vindicates  hfmfelf  from  the 
charge  of  timidity,  probably  to  prevent  the  Theffalo- 
ru'ans  from  forming  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  lor- 
titude,  which  his  flight  might  have  excited.  He  af- 
ferts,  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  fellifli  or  dlfhonour- 
able  motives,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  pleale  God 
and  not  man.  He  expreffes  a  itrong  afftction  for  them, 
and  how  anxious  he  was  to  impart  the  blcffmgs  of  the 
gofpel.  He  congratulates  himlelf  upon  his  fuccefs ; 
mentions  it  to  their  honour  that  they  received  the  gol- 
pel  a$  the  wqrd  of  God  and  not  of  man,  and  there- 
tore  did  not  renounce  it  when  perTecution  was  raifed  by 
the  Jews.  He  expreffes  a  itrong  delire  to  vifit  the 
Theffalonians  ;  and  affures  them  he  had  been  hitherto 
retained  againft  his  will. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  regard,  the  apo'lle  in- 
forms them,  that  when  he  came  to  Athens,  he  was  lo 
much  concerned,  left,  being  difeouraged  by  hi*  fuffer- 
ings,  they  ihould  be  tempted  to  caft  off  their  profef- 
fion,  that  he  could  not  forbear  fending  Timothy  to 
comfort  and  Arengthen  them  ;  and  expreffes,  in  very 
itrong  term9,  the  fenfible  pleafure  he  felt,  in  the  midlt 
of  all  his  afflictions,  from  the  favourable  account  he  re- 
ceived of  their  faith  and  love  ;  to  which  he  adds,  that 
he  was  continually  praying  for  their  farther  e.lablifbment 
in  religion,  and  lor  an  opportunity  of  making  them  an- 
other vifit,  in  order  to  promote  their  edification,  which 
lay  fo  near  his  heart,  (chap.  iii.  throughout.) 

Having  now  fhown  his  paternal  afteition  for  them, 
with  great  addrefs  he  improves  all  that  influence  which 
his  zeal  and  fidelity  in  their  fervice  mull  naturally  have 
given  him  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel.  He  recommends  chaltity,  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  practice  of  the  heathens  ;  jultice,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  fraud.  He  praifes  their  benevolence,  and  en- 
Courag<s  them  to  cultivate  higher  degrees  of  it.  He 
recommends  induftry  and  prudent  behaviour  to  their 
heathen  neighbours.  In  order  to  comfort  them  under 
the  lofs  of  their  friends,  he  affurcs  them  that  thofe  who 
were  fallen  alleep  in  Jefus  fhould  be  raifed  again  at  the 
lalt  dav,  and  ihould,  together  with  thofe  who  remained 
alive,  be  caught  up  to  meet  their  Lord,  and  fhare  hi3 
triumph,  (chap,  iv.)  He  admonifhes  them  to  prepare 
for  this  folemn  event,  that  it  might  not  come  upon  them 
unawares  ;  and  then  concludes  the  Epiitle  wilh  various 
exhortations. 
:coud  E-  The  fecond  Epiftle  to  the  ThefTalonians  appears  to 
iitle.  r.>  ihc  have  been  written  foon  after  the  fjrit ,  and  from  the  fame 
hcililom-  place  ;  for  Silvanus  or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined 
together  with  the  apoftle  in  the  inferiptions  of,  this 
aoS  Epiftle,  as  well  as  of  the  former, 
ontentstf  The  apoftle  begins  with  commending  the  faith  and 
charity  of  the  ThefTalonians,  of  which  he  had  heard  a 
favourable  report.  He  expreffes  great  joy  on  account 
of  the  patience  with  which  they  fupported  persecution  ; 
and  obierves  that  their   perlecution  was  a  proof  of  a 
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righteous  judgment  to  come,    where  their   perfecjt  .ri   3  r  :••>•«, 
would   meet    with   their  proper   recompenfe,  and   the  — — V™«* 
righteous  be  delivered  out  of  all  their  afflictHns.      H<; 
allures  them  of  his  conftant  prayers  for  their  farther  im- 
provement, in  order  to  attain  the  felicity  that  was  pro. 
nw'led,   (chap,  i.) 

From  mifuudci  Handing  a  paffagc  in  his  former  letter, 
it  appears  that  the  Theffalonians  believed  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand.  To  rectify  this  miitake,  he 
informs  them  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  not  come 
till  a  threat  apottacy  has  ovcrfprtad  the  Christian  world, 
the  nature  of  which  he  defcribes  (o).  Symptoms  of  this 
my'.lery  of  iniquity  had  then  appeared  ;  but  the  apollle 
expreffes  his  thankfiiluefs  to  God  that  the  ThefLlo. 
mans  hid  efcaped  this  corruption.  He  exhorts  them 
to  Hedfa  'net's,  and  prays  that  God  would  comfort  and 
Hrcngthen  them,   (chap,  ii.) 

He  reqiieits  the  prayers  of  the  Theffalonians  for  hiin 
and  his  two  afftltauts,  at  the  fame  time  exprefiing  his 
confidence  that  they  would  pay  due  regard  to  the  iu- 
UruCtions  which  he  had  given  them  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  correct,  fome  irregularities.  Miny  of  the 
Theffalonians  frem  to  have  led  an  idle  difordcrly  life  ; 
thefe  he  ieverely  reproves,  and  commands  the  faithful 
to  fhun  their  company  if  they  ftill  remained  incorri- 
gible. ._. 

When  the  firft  Epiftle  to  Timothy  was  written,  it  is  Firl  E,>[(Ui 
difficult  to  afcertain.      Lardner  dates   it   in    56;   Mill, '  ' ' '""»'hv, 
Whitby,  and  Macknight,  place  it  in  64;  but   the   ar-  w  ,e  '  wrlt" 
gumeuts  on  which  each  party  founds  their  opinion  are  *" 
too  long  to  infert  here. 

Timothy  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  1  mention 
Paul,  and  is  always  mentioned  by  that  apoftle  with  ind  can- 
much  affection  and  elleem.  Having  appointed  him  to  ,eus  of  ''• 
iuperintend  the  church  of  Ephefus  during  a  journey 
which  he  made  to  Macedonia,  he  wrote  this  letter,  in 
order  to  direct  him  how  to  difcharge  the  important 
trull  which  was  committed  to  him.  This  was  the 
more  necelfary,  as  Timothy  was  young  and  unexperi- 
enced, ( 1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  In  the  beginning  of  the  Epiftle 
he  reminds  him  of  the  charge  with  which  he  had  in- 
trufted  him,  to  wit,  to  preferve  the  purity  of  the  gof- 
pel againft  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Judaiziug 
teachers,  whoTe  opinions  led  to  frivolous  controverfies, 
and  not  to  a  good  life,  lie  mows  the  ufe  of  the  kn- 
ot Mofes,  of  which  thefe  teachers  were  ignorant.  This 
account  of  the  law,  he  affures  Timothy,  was  agreeable 
to  the  representation  of  it  in  the  gofpel,  with  the  preach- 
ing of  which  he  was  intrufted.  He  then  makes  a  di- 
grellion,  in  the  fulncis  of  his  heart,  to  exprefs  the 
fenle  which  he  felt  of  the  goodnefs"  of  God  towards 
him. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  the  apoftle  prefcribes  the 
manner  in  which  the  worlhip  of  God  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  church  of  Ephefus  ;  and  in  the  third  ex- 
plains the  qualifications  of  the  perfons  whom  he  was  to 
ordain  as  bilhops  and  deacons.  In  the  fourth  chapter 
he  forctels  the  great  corruptions  of  the  church  which 
were  to  prevail  in  future  times,  and  inilruets  him  how 
to  fupport  the  facred  character.     la  the  ofth  chapter 

he 


(c)  For  an  explanation  of  this  prophecy,  Dr  Hurd's  Sermons  may  be  confulted.     He  applies  it  to  the  papal 
power,  to  which  it  corrtfponch  with  aitoaifhiug  exaCtnefj. 
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SrripMirr.  \it  teases  Timofhy  how  to  admonifh  the  old  and  young  againft  crnforioufncfs  and  contention,  and  recommends   Sertptta 

~~y—~-  0f  i10ti,  j'CXes  ;  mentions  the  age  and  character  or  fuch  mccknefs  j   for  even  the  heft   Chritlians  had  formerly  "~ ~-v""~-* 

widows  as  were  to  be  employed  by  the  fociety  in   fomc  been  wicked,  ami   all  the  blefhngs  which  they  enjoyed 

peculiar  office  ;  and  fubjoins  fome  things  concerning  the  they  derived  from  the  goodrtefs  of  God      He  then  en- 

refpeft  due  to  elders.    In  the  fixth  chapter  he  defcribes  joins  Titus  ftrenuoully  to  inculcate  pood  works,  and  to 

the  duties  which  Timothy  was  to  inculcate  on   (laves;  avoid  ufelcfs  controversies ;   and  concludes  with  direft- 

condemns  trifling  controverfies  and  pernicious  difputes;  ing   him   how  to  proceed  with  thofe  heretics  who  at- 

cen Cures  the  excefiivc  love  of  money,  and  charges  the  tempted  to  low  diflenfion  in  the  church.  7J, 

rich  to  be  rich  in  good  works.  The  Epiftle  to  Philemon  was  written  from  Rome  at  FpDi-  to 

II Kit  the   fecond    Epiltle  to  Timothy  was  written  the  fame  time  with   the   Epiftlee  to  the  Coloffians  and  Phil-mnn. 

from  Rome   is   tiniverfally  agreed  ;   but  whether  it  was  Philippians,  about  A.  D.  62  or  63.     The  occalion  of  ~P ,te  "I)< 

dm  ing  his  firll  or  fecond  imprifonment  has  been  much  the  letter  was  this  :    Onefimus,   Philemon's  flave,  had*     " 

dil'i'Uted      That  Timothy  was   at   Ephefus  or  in  Afia  robbed  his   mailer  and  fled  to   Rome  ;   where,  happily 

Minor  when  this  Epittle  was  lent  to  him,  appears  from  for  him,  he  met  with  the  apoltle,  who  was  at  that  time 

5Ti         the  frequent  mention  in  it  of  perfons  rending  at  Ephc-  a  prifoner  at  large,  and  by  his  inftructions  and  admoni- 

Drfign  aid  fus.     Tire  apoflle  feems  to  have  intended  to  prepare  Ti-  tions  was  conveited  to  Christianity,  and  reclaimed  to  a 

concents  of  mothy  for   thofe   fufferings  which  he  forefaw  he  would  fenfe  of  his  duty.      St  Paul  feems  to  have  kept  him  for  ;l     .  .,  , 

be  expofed  to.     He  exhorts  him  to  conllancy  and  per-  fome  considerable  time  under  his  eye,  that  he  might  be  y?.,„,,7y  £„. 

feverance,   and   to  perform  with  a  good  confeience  the  fatisfied  ot  the  reality  of  the  change  ;  and,  when  he  had pojittn 

duties  of  the  facred  function.  made  a  fufficient  trial  of  him,  and  found  that  his  beha- 

The  falfe  teachers,    who    had   before    thrown    this  viour  was  entirely  agreeable  to  his  prolefiion,  he  would 

church  into  confufion,  grew  every  day  worfe  :  infomucll  not  detain  him  any  longer  for  his  own  private  conveni- 

that  not  only  Hymenseus,  but  Philetus,  another  Epl'.e-  ence,  though  in  a  littiation  that  rendered  fuch  an  aflift- 

fi  "i  heretic,  now  denied  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  ant  peculiarly  deferable  (compare  ver.  13,  14.),  but  fent 

'''!:<  y  were  led  into  this  error  by  a  difpute  about  words,  him  back  to  his  mailer  ;  and,  as  a  mark  ot  his  rlteem, 

At   firft  they  only  annexed  various  improper  fignifica-  entrusted  him,  together  with  Tychicus,  with  the  charge 

tions  to  the  word  refurrefiion,  but  at  laft  they  denied  it  of  delivering  his  Epillle  to  the  church  at  Coloffe,  and 

altogether  [h)  ;  pretending  that  the  refurreftion  ot  the  giving  them  a  particular  account  ot  the  ilate  of  things 

dead  was  only  a  refurreftion  from  the  death  of  fin,  and  at    R-me,   recommending  him  to  them,   at   the  iarr.e 

Jo   wis  already  pall.     This  error  was  probably   deri-  time,  as  a   faithful   and  beloved  brother,  (Col.  iv.  91. 

ved    from    the   eaftern   philofophy,  which    placed    the  And  as  Philemon  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  llrong- 

origin  of   fin   in    the  bod?,  ;( chapter  ii.)      He   then  ly  prejudiced  againll  one  who  had  left  his  fervice  in  lb 

forewarns  him  of  the  fatal  apollacy  and  declenfion  that  infamous  a  manner,  he  fends  him  this  letter,  in  which 

was   beginning  to   appear  in  the  church  ;   and   at  the  he  employs  all  his  influence   to   remove  his  fufpicions, 


Titus. 


lame  time  animates  him,  from  his  own  example  and 
the  great  motives  of  Christianity,  to  the  molt  vigorous 
and  relolute'  difcharrje  of  every  part  of  the  minifterial 
office. 

This  Epillle  is  addretTed  to  Titus,  whom  Paul  had 
appointed  to  prefide  over  the  church  of  Crete.     It  is 


and  reconcile  him  to  the  thoughts  of  taking  Onefimus 
into  his  family  again.  And  whereas  St  Paul  might 
have  exerted  that  authority  which  his  charafter  as  an 
aponle,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  llood  to  Philemon 
as  afpiritual  father,  would  naturally  give  him,  hechoo* 
fes  to  intreat  him  as  a  friend  ;  and  with  the  fofteil  and 


•difficult  to  determine  either  its  date  or  the  place  from  moll  infinuating  addrefs  urges  his  fuit,   conjuring  him 
which  it  was  fent.     The  apollle  begin"  with  reminding  by  all  the  ties  or  Chriltian  friendship  that  he  would  not 
Titus   of  the   reafons   for  which   he   had  left   him  at  deny  him  his  requeft  :   and  the  moie  effectually  to  pre- 
Defienar.d  Crete  ;   and  directs  him  on  what  principles  he  was  to  vail  upon  him,  he  reprcfents  his  own  peace  and  happi- 
er ntentsof  h&  in  ordaining  Chriftian  pallors :  the  qualifications  of  nefs  as  deeply  intereiied  in  the  event  ;  and  fpeaka  ut  O- 
it.             whom  he  particularly  defcribes.     To  (how  him  how  nefimus  in  fuch  terms  as  were  befl  adapted  to  foften  his 
•cautious  he  ought  to  be  in  felcfting  men  for  the  facred  prejudices,  and  diipofe  him  to  receive  one  who  was  (o 
e,  he   reminds  him  of  the   arts  of  the  Judai/ing  dear  to  himfelf,  not  merely  as  a  leivant,  but  as  a  fellow 
hers,  and  the  bad  character  of  the  Cretans,  (chap.  Chriltian  and  a  friend.  aij 
ter  i).                *                                                                     It  is impoflible  to  read  overthis  admirable  Epiftle,  with* The  (kill 

He  advifes  him  to  accommodate  his  exhortations  to  out  being  Couched  with  the  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  tl.eanJad'refi 

the  refpeftive  ages,  fcxes,  and  circumftances,  of  thofe  mafterly  addrefs  that  appear  in  every  part  of  it.    We  fee  whlf  J1' >> 

whom  it  was   his   dutv   to   instruct;   and   to  give   the  herein  a   moll   ftrikin^  light,  how  perfectly  confident '^l^., ';,    - 

greater  weir  lit   to   his  instructions,   he  admonithes  him  trtte  politenefa  is,  not  only  with  all  the.  warmth  and  fin*  ttiis  £pttlB 

to  he  an  example  of  what  he  taught,  (chap.  ii!.      He  cerity  of  the  trie:. J,   but    even  with  the  dignity  of  the 

exhorts  him   alio  to  teach  obedience   to   the  civil   magi-  Chriltian  and   the   apoftle.      And  if  tin's  letter  were  to 

Urate,  becaufe  the  Judaizing  Chriftiahs  affirmed  that  no  he  confidered  in   no  other  view  than  as  a  mere  human 

obedience  was  due   from   the  worlhippers  of  the  true  compolition,   it   mult  be  allowed  a  maiier-piccc  in  its 

God  to  mafiftratcs  who  were  idolaters.     He  cautions  kind.     As  an  illustration  ot  this  lemark,  it  may  not  ba 

improper 


(h)  This  is  by  no  means  uncommon  amongft  men  ;  to  begin  to  difpute  about  the  lignification  of  words,  and 
to  be  led  gradually  to  deny  the  thing  signified.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  cauie  ot  moit  difputes,  and  thr 
general  beginnings  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity. 
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Improper  to  compare  it  with  an  epiftle  of  Pliny,  that 
feems  to  have  been  written  upon- a  iimilar  occafion,  (/it. 
ix.  let.  21.)  ;  which,  though  penned  by  one  that  v.-as 
reckoned  to  excel  in  the  epiftolary  flyle,  and  thoigh  it 
has  undoubtedly  many  beautie^  yet  mult  be  acknow- 
ledged, by  every  impartial  reader,  vallly  inferior  to  this 
animated  compofition  of  the  apoftle. 

The  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  generally  a- 
fcribed  to  Paul ;  but  the  truth  of  this  opinion  has  been 
fufpected  by  others,  for  three  reafons  :  I.  The  name  of 
the  writer  is  nowhere  mentioned,  neither  iu  the  begin- 
ning nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Epiftle.  2.  The  ftyle 
is  faid  to  be  more  elegant  than  Paul's.  3.  There  are 
expreflions  in  the  Epiftle  which  have  been  thought  un- 
fuitable  to  an  apoftle's  character.  1.  In  anfwer  to  the 
firft  objection,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  affigned  a 
very  good  reafon  :  "  Writing  to  the  Hebrews  (fays  he), 
who  had  conceived  a  prejudice  againft  him,  and  were 
fufpicious  of  him,  he  wifely  declined  fetting  his  name 
at  the  beginning,  left  he  fliould  offend  them."  2.  Ori- 
gen  and  Jerome  admired  the  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and 
reckoned  it  fuperior  to  that  which  Paul  has  exhibited 
in  his  Epiftles :  but  as  ancient  testimony  had  affigned  it 
to  Paul,  they  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  objection,  by 
fuppofing  that  the  fentiments  were  the  apoftle's,  but 
the  language  and  compofition  the  work  of  fome  other 
perfon.  If  the  Epiftle,  however,  be  a  tranflation, 
which  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  elegance  of  the  language 
may  belong  to  the  tranflator.  As  to  the  compofition 
and  arrangen.ent,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
many  fpecimens  in  the  writings  of  this  apoftle  not  in- 
ferior in  thefe  qualities  to  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews. 
3.  It  is  objected,  that  in  Heb.  ii.  3.  the  writer  of  this 
Epiftle  joins  himfelf  with  thofe  who  had  received  the 
gofpel  from  Chrift's  apoftles.  Now  Paul  had  it  from 
Chrif.  himfelf.  But  Paul  often  appeals  to  the  teftimo- 
ny  of  the  apoftles  in  fupport  of  thofe  truths  which  he 
had  received  from  Revelation:  We  may  inftance  1  Cor. 
xv.  5,  6,  7,  8.  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2. 

This  Epiftle  is  not  quoted  till  the  end  of  the  fecond 
century,  and  even  then  does  not  feem  to  have  been  uni- 
verfally  received.  This  filence  might  be  owing  to  the 
Hebrews  themfelves,  who  fuppofing  this  letter  had  no 
relation  to  the  Gentiles,  might  be  at  no  pains  to  diffufe 
copies  of  it.  The  authors,  however,  on  whofe  teftimo- 
ny  we  receive  it  as  authentic,  are  entitled  to  credit ; 
for  they  lived  fo  near  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  that  they 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  impofed  on  ;  and  from  the 
numerous  lift  ot  books  which  they  rejected  as  fpuiious, 
we  are  aflured  that  they  were  very  careful  to  guard 
againft  impofition.  It  is  often  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  about  the  year  194.  It  is  recei- 
ved and  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Origen,  about  230  ;  by 
Dionyfius  bilhop  of  Alexandria  in  247  ;  and  by  a  nu- 
merous lift  of  fucceeding  writers. 

The  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Syro-Chaldaic  ;  a  fail  which  we 
believe  on  the  tellimony  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Je- 
rome, and  Eufebius  To  this  it  has  been  objected, 
that  as  thefe  writers  have  not  referred  to  any  authority, 
wc  ought  to  coniider  what  they  fay  on  this  fubjeCt  mere- 
ly as  an  opinion.  But  a*  they  Mate  no  reafons  for 
adopting  this  opinion,  but  only  mention  as  a  fact  that 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  native  language, 
we  mult  allow  that  it  is  their  teltiffionv  whicli  they 
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produce,  and  not  their  opinion.     Eufebius  informs  us,  Seriptnrt, 

that  fome  fuppofed  Luke  the   Evangelift,  and  other!  »      "' 

Clemens  Romanus,  to  have  been  the  tranflator. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  ancient  writers,  parti- 
cularly Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  Euthalius, 
this  Epiftle  was  addrefied  to  the  Jews  in  Pakftine. — 
The  fcope  of  the  Epiftle  confirms  this  opinion.  I10 

Having  now  given  fufficient  evidence  that  this  E-  Date  of  it. 
piftle  was  written  by  Paul,  the  time  when  it  was  writ- 
ten may  be  eaiily  determined  :  For  the  falutation  from 
the  faints  of  Italy  (chap.  iv.  24.),  together  with  the 
apoftle's  promife  to  fee  the  Hebrews  (ver.  23.),  plain- 
ly intimate,  that  his  confinement  was  then  either  ended 
or  on  the  eve  of  being  ended.  It  muft  therefore  have 
been  written  foon  after  the  Epiftles  to  the  Coloffians, 
Ephefians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before  Piiul  left 
Italy,  that  is,  in  the  year  61  or  62. 

As  the  zealous  defenders   of  the  Mofaic  law  would  Percy  1  Kty 
naturally  infilt  on  the  divine  authority  of  Mofes,  on  the'''*'  Ar"" 
majefty  and  glory  attending  its  promulgation   by  the    •'' Jm"  * 
miniftry  of  tngcls,   and  the  great  privileges  it  afforded 
thofe  who  adhered  to  it ;  the  apoftle  fhov/6, 

I.  That  in  all  thefe  feveral  articles  Chriftianity  had 
an  infinite  fuperiority  to  the  law.  mi 

This  topic  he  purfues  from  chap.  i.  to  xi.  wherein  P^Ugn  of 
he  reminds  the  believing  Hebrews  of  the  extraordinary"  "j?1?" 
favour  fhown  them  by  God,  in  lending  them  a  revela-rhe  truth 
tion  by  his  own   fon,  whofe  glory  was  far  fuperior  to  of  the 
that  of  angels  (chap.  i.  throughout)  ;   very   naturally Chnftran 
inferring  from  hence  the  danger  of  defpiting  Chrift   011  ^^"/u. 
account  of  his  humiliation,  which,  in  perfect  confift-  r,eriority 
ence  with   his   dominion   over  the  world  to  come,  was  o  the  hw 
voluntarily  fubmitted'to  by  him  for  wife  and  important uf  Mutes  ; 
reafons  ;   paiticulavly   to   deliver   us   from   the   fear  of 
death,  and  to   encourage   the  freedom  ot  our  accefs  to 
God  (chap.  ii.   throughout).     With  the  fame  view  he 
magnifies  Chrift  as  fuperior  to  Mofes,  their  great  legif- 
lator  ;   and  from  the  punifhment  inflicted  on  thofe  who 
rebelled  againft  the  authority  of  Mofes,  infers  the  dan- 
ger of  contemning  the   promifes  of  the  gofpel  (chap, 
iii.  2  —  13).     And  as  it  was  an  eafy  transition  to  call  to 
mind  on  this  occafion  that  reft  in  Canaan  to  which  the 
authority  inveftcd  in  Mofes  was  intended  to  lead  them ; 
the  apoftle  hence  cautions  them   againft  unbelief,  as 
what  would  prevent  their  entering  into  a  fuperior  ftate 
of  reft  to  what  the  Jews  ever  enjoyed   (chap.  iii.  14. 
iv.  1  1 ).     This  caution   is  11  ill  farther  enforced  by  aw- 
ful view6  of  God's  omnifciep.ee,  and  a  lively  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  highprieflhood  of  Chrift  (chap.  iv.  to  the 
end  ;  and  Chap.  v.  throughout).    In  the  next  place,  he 
intimates  the  very  hopelefs  tituation  of  thofe  who  apo- 
ftatife   from  Chriftianity  (chap   vi.  1 — 9);   and  then, 
for  the  comfort  and  confirmation  of  fincere  believer.;, 
difplays  to  them  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and  his  faithful 
adherence  to  his  holy  engagements  ;  the  performance  oi 
which  is  fealed  by  the  entrance  of  Chrift  into  heaven  as 
our  forerunner  (chap.  vi.  9.   to   the  end  J.      Still   far- 
ther to  illultiate  the  character  of  our  Lord,  he  enters 
into  a  parallel   between  him   and  Melohizedec  as   to 
their  title  and  defoent  ;  and,  from  inftauces  wherein  the 
priefthood  of  Melchizedec  excelled  the  Levitical,  infers, 
that  the  glory  of  the  priefthood  of  Chrift  furpafied  that 
under  the  law  (chap.  vii.  1  — 17).    From  thelc  premiles 
the   apollle   argues,   that  the  Aaronk-al  priefthood  was 
not  only  excelled,  but  confummated  by  that  of  Chrift, 
Y  to 
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te  which  it  was  only  introductory  and  fubfervient ;  and 
ol  courle,  that  the  obligation  or  the  law  was  henceforth 
difTblved  (chap.  vii.  18.  to  the  end).  Then  recapitu- 
lating what  he  had  already  demonitrated  concerning  the, 
fuperior  dignity  of  Chrili's  prie.lhnod,  he  thence  illil- 
ftrates  the  diftinguiftted  excellence  or'  the  new  cove- 
nant, as  not  only  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  but  evidently 
enriched  with  much  better  promifes  than  the  old  eh. 
viii.  throughout)  :  Explaining  farther  the  doctrine  of 
the  priesthood  and  interceflion  or  Chrid,  by  comparing 
it  with  what  the  Jewifh  high-priefts  did  on  the  great 
day  ol  atonement  ;chap.  ix.  1  — 14)  Afterwards  he 
enlarges  on  the  neccifity  of  iheddi.i  '  Chris's  blood,  and 
the  fuffickney  of  the  atonement  maJe  by  it  (chap  ix. 
15.  to  the  end  i  ;  and  proves  that  the  le.>al  ceremonies 
could  nat  by  any  means  purify  the  confeience  :  whence 
he  infers  the  iniulhiiencv  o1-  the  Mofaic  law,  and  the 
neceflity  of  looking  beyond  it  ,chap  x.  I  — 15.;  He 
then  urges  the  Hebrews  to  improve  the  privileges  which 
fucli  an  high-pried  and  covenant  conferred  on  them,  to 
the  purpefes  ef  approaching  God  with  confidence,  to 
a  con  ".ant  attendance  on  his  worfhip,  and  mod  benevo- 
lent regards  to  each  other  (chap  x    15  —  25). 

The  apo  le  having  thus  obviated  the  infmuations  and 
objections  of  the  Jews,  for  the  fatisfaCtion  and  ellablifh- 
ment  of  the  believing  Hebrews,  proceeds, 

II.  To  prepare  and  fortify  their  minds  againl  the 
dorm  of  perfecution  which  in  part  had  already  befallen 
them,  w  hich  was  likely  to  continue  and  be  often  renewed, 
he  reminds  them  of  thofe  extremities  they  had  endu- 
red, and  of  the  fatal  effects  which  would  attend  their 
apoflacy  (chap.  x.  2^.  to  the  end)  ;  calling  to  their 
remembrance  the  eminent  examples  of  faith  and  forti- 
tude exhibited  by  holy  men,  and  recorded  in  the  Old 
Tcflament  (chap  xi.  1 — 29).  He  concludes  his  dif- 
courfe  with  glancing  at  many  other  illuftrious  wor- 
thies ;  and,  befides  thofe  recorded  in  Scripture,  refers 
to  the  cafe  of  feveral  who  fuffered  under  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Maccab.  chap.  viii. 
&c.  chap.  xi.  30.  xii.  2). 

Having  thus  finifhed  the  argumentative  part  ef  the 
Epiftle,  the  apoflle  proceeds  to  a  general  application  ; 
in  which  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Chridians  to  patience, 
peace,  and  holinefs  (Chap.  xii.  3 — 14.)  ;  cautions  them 
againlf  fecular  views  and  fenfual  gratifications,  by  lay- 
ing before  them  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the 
bleflings  introduced  by  the  gofpel,  which  even  the  Jew- 
ifh economy,  glorious  and  magnificent  as  it  was,  did  by 
no  means  equal ;  exhorts  them  to  brotherly  affection, 
purity,  compafiion,  dependence  on  the  divine  care,  fttd- 
faftnefs  in  the  profefiion  of  truth,  a  life  of  thankfulnefs 
to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man  :  and  concludes  the 
whole  with  recommending  their  pious  minifters  to  their 
particular  regard,  intreatiug  their  prayers,  faluting  and 
granting  them  his  ufual  benediction. 

The  feven  following  EpifHcs,  one  of  James,  two  of 
Peter,  three  of  John,  and  one  of  Jude,  have  been  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  catholic  or  g eneral  epif- 
tles,  becaufe  mod  of  them  are  inferibed,  not  to  parti- 
cular churches  01  perfons,  but  to  the  body  of  Jewifh 
or  Gentile  converts  over  the  world.  The  authenticity 
of  fome  of  thefe  has  been  frequently  queflioned,  viz. 
the  Epidle  of  James,  the  fecond  of  Peter,  the  Epiftle  of 
Jude,  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  John.     The  ancient 
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Chriftinn?  were  very  esutious  in   admitting  any  book*  ^trlpm-i, 
into  their  canon  whofe  authenticity  they  had  anv  rtafon        —  — — * 
to  fufpeft.     They  rejected  all  the  writings  for,;ed  by  U*r*>iij»« 
heretics  in  the  name  of  the  apodleg,  and  certainly,  there- "  ''■"  £fi* 
fore,  would  not  receive  any  without  firft  fubjecting  them/ 
to  a  fevere  fcrutiny.      Now,   though  thefe  five   epiftles 
were  r.ot  immediately  acknowledged  as  the  writings  of 
the   apoftlcs,    this   only   fhows  that   the   perlons    who 
doubted  had   not   received  complete   and  inconteltable 
evidence  of  their  authenticity.      But  as  they  were  af- 
terwards  univerfally  received,  we  have  every  reafon  to 
conclude,  that    upon    a    ftridt   examination   they   were 
found  to  be  the  genuine   productions   of  the  apoltles. 
'1  he  truth  is,  fo  good  an  opportunity  had  the  ancient 
Chriftians  o'   examining  this   matter,    fo  careful   were 
they  to  guard  againlt  impofition,  and  fo  well  founded 
was  their  judgment  concerning  the  books  of  the  New 
Tedament,  that,  as  Dr  Lardner  obferves,  no  writing 
which  they  pronounced   genuine  has  yet   been  proved 
fpurious,  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  lead  reafon  to 
believe  any  book  genuine  which  they  rejected.  la. 

That  the  Epiftle  of  James  was  written  in  the  apodo-Epitfle  of 
lical  age  it  proved  by  fche  quotations  of  ancient  authors.  Jin,e»  tt»« 
Clemens  Romanus  and  Ignatius  feem  to  have  made 
references  to  it.  Origen  quotes  it  once  or  twice. — 
There  are  feveral  reafons  why  it  was  not  more  generally 
quoted  by  the  fird  Chrillian  writers.  Being  written  to 
correct  the  errors  and  vices  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  the  Gentiles  might  think  it  of  lefs  importance  to 
them,  and  therefore  take  no  pains  to  procure  copies  of 
it.  As  the  author  was  fometimes  denominated  James 
the  Jud,  and  often  called  bifhop  of  Jerulalem,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  he  was  one  of  the  apodles.  But 
its  authenticity  does  not  feem  to  have  been  lufpeCted  on 
account  of  the  doctrines  which  it  contains.  In  modern 
times,  indeed,  Luther  called  it  a  itrawy  epidle  (epjiola 
JlramineaJ,  and  excluded  it  from  the  facred  writings,  on 
account  of  its  apparent  oppofition  to  the  apodle  Paul 
concerning  jultification  by  faith 

This  Epillle  could  not  be  written  by  James  the  Elder, 
the  fon  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John,  who  was  be- 
headed by  Herod  in  the  year  44,  for  it  contains  pafTages 
which  refer  to  a  later  period.  It  mud,  therefore,  have 
been  the  compofition  of  James  the  Lefs,  the  fon  of 
Alpheus,  who  was  called  the  LcrcTi  brother,  becaufe 
he  was  the  fon  of  Mary,  the  fifter  of  our  Lord's  mo-  J3- 
ther.  As  to  the  date  of  this  Epiftle,  Lardner  fixes  it  The  date 
in  the  year  61  or  62. 

James  the  Lefs  ftatedly  refided  at  Jerufalem,  whence 
he  hath  been  ftyled  by  fome  ancient  fathers  bifhop  of 
that  city,  though  without  fufficient  foundation.     Now  PoJJriJg/t 
James  being  one  of  the   apodles  of  the  circumcifion,  Family  kje 
while  he  confined  his  perfonal  labours  to  the  inhabitants^''"'* 
of  Judea,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  endeavour  by 
his  writings  to  extend  his  fervices  to  the  Jewifh  Chrif- 
tians who  were  difperfed   abroad   in  more  diftant  re-      aaS 
gions.      For  this  purpofe,  there  are  two  points  which  vnddefigi 
the  apodle  feems  to  have  principally  aimed  at,   though  i  it. 
he  hath  not  purfned  them  in  an  orderly  and  logical  me- 
thod, but  in  the  free  epiftolary  manner,  handling  them 
jointly  or  diftinCtly  as  occaiions  naturally  offtred    And 
thefe  were,  "  to  correct  thofe  errors  both  in  dottrine 
and  practice  into  which  the  Jewifh  Chriftians  had  fallen, 
which  might  otherwife  have  produced  fatal  confequen- 
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Scripture-  ees ;  and  the n  to  eftablifh  the  faith  and  animate  the 
■"  »         hope  of  fincere  believers,  both  under  their  prcfent  and 
their  approaching  fuffcrings." 

The  opinions  which  he  is  mod  anxious  to  refute  are 
thtfe,  that  God  is  the  author  of  fin,  (ch.  i.  13.)  ;  that 
the  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gofpel  was  fufficient 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God  for  them,  however  defi- 
cient they  were  in  good  works,  (ch  ii.)  He  diffuades 
"the  Jews  from  afpiring  to  the  office  of  teachers  in  the 
third  chapter,  becaufe  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
law  of  Mofes  might  induce  them  to  pervert  the  doctrines 
of  the  gofpel  He  therefore  guards  them  againft  the 
fins  of  the  tongue,  by  representing  their  pernicious  ef- 
fects ;  and  as  they  thought  themfelves  wife  and  intelli- 
gent, and  were  ambitious  of  becoming  teachers,  he  ad- 
vifes  them  to  make  good  their  pretentions,  by  mowing 
themfelves  pofifefTed  of  that  wifdom  which  is  from  above, 
(ch.  iii.) 

The  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem  was  now  approaching  ; 
the  Jews  were  fplit  into  factions,  and  often  Slaughtered 
one  another  ;  the  apoftle,  therefore,  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter, admonifhes  them  to  purify  themfelves  from  thofe 
vices  which  produced  tumults  and  bloodfhed.  To  roufe 
them  to  repentance,  he  foretels  the  miferies  that  were 
coming  upon  them.  Laftly,  he  checks  an  irreligious 
fpirit  that  feems  to  have  prevailed,  and  concludes  the 
Epiftle  with  feveral  exhortations. 

The  authenticity  of  the  firft;  Epiftle  of  Peter  has 
never  been  denied.  It  is  referred  to  by  Clemens 
Romanus,  by  Polycarp,  and  is  quoted  by  Papias,  Ire- 
naeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Tertullian.  It  is 
addreffed  to  the  ftrangers  Scattered  through  Pontus,  &c. 
•who  are  evidently  Chriftians  in  general,  as  appears  from 
chap.  ii.  10.  "  In  time  pad  they  were  not  a  people, 
but  are  now  the  people  of  God."  From  Peter's  fend-  - 
ing  the  falutation  of  the  church  at  Babylon  to  the 
Chriftians  in  Pontus,  Sec.  it  is  generally  believed  that 
he  wrote  it  in  Babylon.  There  was  a  Babylon  in 
Egypt  and  another  in  AlTyria.  It  could  not  be  the 
former,  for  it  was  an  obfeure  place,  which  feems  to 
have  had  no  church  for  the  four  firft  centuries.  We 
have  no  authority  to  affirm  that  Peter  ever  was  in  AS- 
fyria.  The  moft  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Grotius, 
Whitby.  Lardner,  as  well  as  of  Eufebius,  Jerome,  and 
others,  that  by  Babylon  Peter  figuratively  means  Rome. 
Lardner  dates  it  in  63  or  64,  or  at  the  lateft  65. 

St  Peter's  chief  defign  is  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of 
if  it  e  '^"  ^  Paul,  which  the  falle  teachers  pretended  he  was  op- 
pofing  ;  and  to  alTure  the  proSelytes  that  they  ftood  in 
the  true  grace  of  God,  (ch.  v.  12.)  With  this  view  he 
calls  them  eleft  ;  and  mentions,  that  they  had  been 
declared  fuch  by  the  effufion  of  the  Holy  Gholt  upon 
thern,  (ch.  i.  1,2.)  He  alTures  them  that  they  were  re- 
generate without  circumcifion,  merely  through  the  gof- 
pel and  refurreftion  of  Chrift,  (ver.  3,  4.  21  —  25.)  ; 
and  that  their  Sufferings  were  no  argument  of  their  be- 
ing under  the  difpleafure  of  God,  as  the  Jews  imagined, 
(ver.  6 — 12.)  He  recommends  it  to  them  to  hope 
for  grace  to  the  end,  (ver.  13.)  He  teftifies,  that 
they  were  not  redeemed  by  the  Pafchal  lamb,  but 
through  Chrift,  whom  God  had  preordained  for  this 
puipofe  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  (ver. 
18-20.) 

The  fecond  Epiftle  of  Peter  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
•ncient  writer  extant  till  the  fourth  century,  from  which 
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time  it  has  been  received  by  all  Chriftians  except  the  Sy-  Scripture, 
rians.     Jerome  acquaints  us,  that  its  authenticity  was         ■ 
difputed,  on    account   of  a  remarkable  difference  be-Seco^(j 
tween  the  ftyle  of  it  and  the  former  Epiftle.     But  this  gpiftle  of 
remarkable  difference  in  ftyle  is  confined  to  the  2d  chap-  Peter.  The 
ter  of  the  2d  Epiftle.      No  objection,  however,  can  be  autheptia- 
drawn  from  this  circumftance  ;   for  the  Subject  of  that  ' Lovej 
chapter  is  different  from  the  reft  of  Peter's  writings, 
and  nothing  is  fo  well  known  than  that  different  fubjefts 
fuggeft  different  ftyles.     Peter,  in  defcribing  the  cha- 
racter of  fome  flagitious  impoftors,  feels  an  indignation 
which  he  cannot  fupprefs;  it  breaks  out,  therefore,  in 
the  bold  and  animated   figures  of  an  oriental   writer. 
Such  a  diverfity  of  ftyle   is  not  uncommon  in  the  beft; 
writers,  efpecially  when  warmed  with  their  fubjeft.  »-r 

This  obje&ion  being  removed,  we  contend  that  this  From  in* 
Epiftle  was  written  by  Peter,  from  the  infeription,  Si-  *""*'  eTla 
mon  Peter  a  Jervant  and  an  apojile  of  Jefus  Chrijl.  It 
appears  from  chap.  i.  1 6,  17,  1 8,  that  the  writer  was 
one  of  the  difciples  who  faw  the  transfiguration  of  our 
Saviour.  Since  it  has  never  been  afcribed  to  James  or 
John,  it  mull  therefore  have  been  Peter.  It  is  evident, 
from  chap.  iii.  I.  that  the  author  had  written  an  Epiftle 
before  to  the  fame  perfons,  which  is  another  circum- 
ftance that  proves  Peter  to  be  the  author. 

It  Is  acknowledged,  however,  that  all  this  evidence  is 
merely  internal  ;  for  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
external  evidence  upon  the  fubject.  If,  therefore,  the 
credit  which  we  give  to  any  fadt  is  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  evidence  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
we  (hall  allow  more  authority  due  to  the  gofpels  than 
to  the  epiftles  ;  more  to  thofe  cpiftles  which  have  been 
generally  acknowledged  than  to  thofe  which  have  been 
controverted  ;  and  therefore  no  doftrine  of  Chriftianity 
ought  to  be  founded  folely  upon  them.  It  may  alfo  be 
added,  that  perhaps  the  beft  way  of  determining  what 
are  the  effential  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  would  be  to 
examine  what  are  the  dottvines  which  occur  ofteneil 
in  the  gofpels  ;  for  the  gofpels  are  the  plaineft  parts  of 
the  New  Teftament ;  and  their  authenticity  is  moft 
completely  proved.  They  are  there 'ore  beft  fitted  for 
common  readers.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  we  pretume, 
that  our  Saviour  taught  all  the  doftrines  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  himfelf ;  that  he  repeated  them  on  different 
occafions,  and  inculcated  them  with  an  carneftnefs  pro- 
portionable to  their  importance.  The  Epiftles  are  to  be 
confidered  as  a  commentary  on  the  effential  doftrines  of 
the  gofpel,  adapted  to  the  Situation  and  circumftances  of 
particular  churches,  and  perhaps  fometimes  explaining 
do&rines  of  inferior  importance.  I.  The  effential  doc- 
trines are  therefore  firft  to  be  foujht  for  in  the  gofpels, 
and  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  times  they  occur. 
2. They  are  to  be  fought  for,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  un- 
controverted  Epiftles,  in  the  fame  manner.  3.  No  effential 
doclrine  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  (ingle  paffage,  nor 
on  the  authority  of  a  controverted  Epiftle. 

That  Peter  was  old,  and  near  his  end,  when  he 
wrote  this  Epiftle,  may  be  inferred  from  chap.  i.  14. 
"  Knowing  that  Shortly  I  mult  put  off  this  tabernacle, 
even  as  our  Lord  Jefus  has  (fiewn  me."  Lardner  thinks 
it  was  written  foon  after  the  former.  Others,  perhaps 
with  more  accuracy,  date  it  in  67.  t 

The  general  delign  of  this  Epiftle  is,  to  confirm  theDcfijo  of 
doctrines  and  inftructions  delivered  in  the  former;  "  to  it, 
excite  the  Chriilian  converts  to  adorn,  and  ftediallly  ad- 
Y  2  here 
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here  to  their  holy  religion,  as  a  religion  proceeding 
from  God,  notwithstanding  the  artifices  of  ialfe  teach- 
era,  whofe  chara&er  is  at  large  delcribed ;  or  the  per- 
fecution  o!  thctr  b;ttcr  and  inveterate  enemies." 

The  firil  Epiftle  of  John  is  afcribed  by  the  unanimous 
1  futfrage  of  the  ancients  to  the  beloved  difciple  of  our 
Loid.  It  is  referred  to  by  Polyc'arp,  is  quoted  by 
Pap  ),  by  Irenaeus,  and  was  received  as  genuine  by 
Clemens  Akxandriuus,  by  Dionvfius  of  Alexandria, 
by  Cyprian,  by  Origen,  aud  Eufebius.  There  is  Inch 
a  refemblance  between  the  ttyle  and  feutiments  of  this 
Epiftle  and  thofe  ot  the  gotpel  according  to  John,  as 
to  afford  the  bigheft  degree  of  internal  evidence  tliat 
till  )  aie  the  compofition  of  the  fame  author.  In  the 
ftyle  of  this  apoftle  there  is  a  lemarkable  peculiarity, 
and  efpccially  in  this  Epiftle.  His  lentences,  confidered 
feparately,  are  exceeding  clear  and  intelligible  ;  but 
■when  we  fcareh  for  their  connection,  we  frequently 
meet  with  greater  difficulties  than  we  do  even  in  die 
Epiitles  of  St  Paul.  The  principal  iignature  and  cha- 
ractcriftic  of  his  manner  is  an  artlefs  ar.d  amiable  iiin- 
plicity,  and  a  lingular  modeily  and  candour,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  wonderful  f'iblimity  ot  fentiment.  Hi:,  con- 
ceptions are  apparently  delivered  to  us  in  the  order  in 
•which  they  atole  to  his  own  mind,  and  are  not  the  pro- 
duct of  artificial  reafoning  or  laboured  inveftigation. 

It  is  impotable  to  fix  with  any  precilion  the  dale  of 
this  Epiftle,  nor  can  we  determine  to  what  perfons  it 
was  addrelTed. 

The  leading  defign  of  the  apoftle  is  to  (how  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  faith,  and  the  external  proteffion  of  reli- 
gion, feparate  from  morality  ;  to  guard  the  Chriiiiaus 
to  whom  he  writes  againft  the  dclulive  aits  of  the  cor- 
rupters of  Chrhiiauity,  whom  he  calls  Antichrift  ;  and 
to  inculcate  univerfal  benevolence.  His  admonitions 
concerning  the  ntceffity  of  good  morals,  and  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  external  pio'tfGons,  are  fcatteied  over  the 
EpilUe,  but  are  moll  lrequent  in  the  ill,  2d,  and  3d 
chapters.  The  enemies  or  corrupters  of  Christianity, 
againlt  whom  he  contends,  feem  to  have  denied  that 
Jcius  was  the  Mefiiah,  the  Son  of  God  (chap.  ii.  22. 
y.  1.),  and  had  actually  come  into  the  world  in  a  human 
form,  (chap.  iv.  2,  3.)  The  earneftnefs  and  frequency 
with  which  this  apoftle  recommends  the  duty  of  bene- 
volence is  remarkable.  He  makes  it  the  diftinguithing 
characterise  of  the  dilciples  of  Jefus,  the  only  lure 
pledge  of  our  love  to  God,  and  the  only  aiTurance  of 
«tcmal  life,  (chap.  hi.  14,  15.)  Benevolence  was  his 
favourite  theme,  which  he  affectionately  preffed  upon 
others,  and  coullantly  pra&ifed  himfelf.  It  was  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  conduct  to  his  great  Mafter,  and  in  the 
reciprocal  affection  which  it  inlpired  in  hisiacred  bread. 
He  continued  to  recommend  it  in  his  hit  words.  When 
his  extreme  age  and  infirmities  had  lb  wafted  his  ftrength 
that  he  was  incapable  to  exercife  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, the  venerable  old  man,  anxious  to  exert  in  the  fer- 
■vice  of  his  Mafter  the  little  ftrength  which  {till  remain- 
ed, caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  church,  and,  in  the 
midll  of  the  congregation,  he  repeated  thefe  words, 
"  Little  children,  love  one  another." 

It  has  been  oblerved  by  Dr  Mill  that  the  fecand  and 
third  Epiitles  of  John  are  fo  fhort,  andrefemble  the  firft. 
fo  much  in  fentiment  and  Ityle,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  contend  about  them.    The  fecond  Epiftle  con- 
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fids  only  of  13  verfes ;  and  of  thefe  eight  may  be  found  .Sv'lpttire, 
in  the  id  Epiftle,  in  which  the  fenfe  or  language  is  pre-  — — v~* 
cifely  the  fame. 

The  fecond  Epidle  is  quoted  by  Irenaui<>,  and  was 
received  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Both  were  ad- 
mitted by  Athanalius,  by  Cyiil  ot  Jerufalem,  and  by 
Jerome.  The  fecond  is  addrefTed  to  a  woman  of  di- 
ftinftion  whole  name  is  by  fome  l'uppolcd  to  be  Cvria 
(taking""?"  for  a  proper  name),  by  otken  EcteSa.  The 
third  is  inferibed  to  Gaius,  or  Caius  according  to  the 
Latin  orthography,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Lardner,  was 
an  eminent  Chnftian,  that  lived  in  fome  city  ot  Alia 
not  far  from  Ephefus,  where  St  John  chiefly  retided 
after  his  leaving  Judea.  The  time  of  writing  thefe 
two  Epiitles  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
They  are  fo  fhort  that  an  analylis  of  them  is  not  necef- 

i;U>'-  .  .  .  .    .  »i6 

1  he  Epiftle  of  Jude  is  cited  by  no  ancient  Chriftian  Epiltle  of 

writer  extant  before  Clemens  Alexandrmus  about  the  ]u<ic.  Iti 
year  194  ;  but  this  author  has  tiaaferibed  eight  or  teni,j;htr'»i- 
verfes  in  his  Stromata  and  Pedagogue.  It  is  quoted 
once  by  Tertulliaii  about  the  year  2co  ;  by  Origen  fre- 
quently about  230.  It  was  not  however  received  by 
many  ot  the-  ancient  Chrittiaus,  on  account  of  a  iuppo- 
fed  quotation  from  a  book  o."  Enoch.  But  it  is  nut 
certain  that  Jude  quotes  any  book.  He  only  lays  that 
F.nocb propbijwd,  Joying,  'The  Lord  cometb  <witb  leu  liou- 
Jand  of  bis  Joints.  Thefe  might  be  words  of  a  prophecy 
preterved  by  tradition,  and  inicrted  ocealioually  in  dif- 
ferent writings.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  there 
was  fuch  a  book  as  Enoch's  propltefies  in  the  time  of 
Jude,  though  a  book  of  that  name  was  extant  in  the 
fecond  and  third  centuries.  As  to  the  date  of  this 
Epiftle  nothing  beyond  conjecture  can  be  produced.  ,,. 

The  defign  of  it  is,  by  describing  the  character  of  And  ife. 
the  fall e   teachers,  and  the  punifhments  to  which  they '"'gm 
were  liable,   to  caution   Chtittians   againft  liltening  to 
their  fuggeftions,  and  being  thereby  perverted  irom  the 
faith  and  purity  of  the  golpel.  g 

The  Apocalyple  or   Revelation  has  not  always  beenTh<-  /\po- 
unanimoully  received  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  ealypf-.  it 
apoftle  John.      Its  authenticity  is  proved,  however,  by  au,l,e,ltl" 
the  teftimony  of  many  refpectable  authors  of  the  firil  VA" 
centuries.      It  is  referred  to  by  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  : 
it  was  admitted   by  Jultin  Martyr  as  the  work  of  the 
apultle  John.      It  is  often  quoted  by  Ireoeus,  by  The- 
ophilus  bithop  of  Antioch,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
by  Tertullian,  by  Origen,  and  by  Cyprian  of  Carthage. 
It  was  alio  received  by  Heretics,  by  Novatus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, by  the  Donatifts,  and  by  theArians.  For  the  firft 
two  centuries  no  part  of  the  New  Teflament  was  more 
univerfally  acknowledged,  or  mentioned  with  higher  ic- 
fpecf.      But  a  difpute   having   arifen  about  the    millen- 
nium, Caius  with  fome  others,  about  the  year  212,  to 
end  the  controverfy  as  fpeedily  and  effettually   as  pof- 
fible,   ventured   to    deny   the    authority    of   the  book 
which  had  given  occafion  to  it.  s.j0 

The  book  of  Revelation,  as  we  learn  from  Rev.  i.  9.  The  oats 
was  written  in  the  ifle  ot  Patmos.  According  to  the"* "• 
general  teftimony  of  ancient  authors,  John  was  banilhed 
into  Patmos  in  tl  e  reign  of  Domitian,  and  reftored  by 
his  fucceflbr  Netva.  But  the  book  could  not  be  pu- 
blished till  after  John's  relcafe,  when  he  returned  to  E- 
phefus.  As  Domitian  died  in  y6,  and  his  periecution 
5  ,      did 
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Scripture,  did  not  commence  till  near  the  end  of  hii  reign,  .the  Re- 
•— -*"■" "  velation  might  therefore  be  publifhed  in  96  or  97. 

Here  we  (hould  conclude  ;  but  as  the  curious  reader 
<>!ri)'i  Key  may  defire  to  be  informed  how  the  predictions  revealed 
in  this  book  of  St  Jehu  have  ufually  been  interpreted 
and  applied,  we  fhall  confidently  with  our  fubje& 
fubjoin  ■/  iey  to  the  prophectet  contained  in  the  Jieve/ti- 
turn.  This  is  extracted  from  the  learned  difiertations  of 
Dr  Newton,  biihop  of  Biiffol  (1)  ;  to  which  the  rtader 
is  referred  for  a  moie  full  illuftration  of  the  fevtral  parts, 
as  the  concifenefs  of  our  plan  only  admits  a  fhert  analy- 
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Dr  New, 
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fis  or  abridgment  of  them. 


Nothing  of  a  prophetical  nature  occurs   in  the  firft 

three  chapters,  except,  1.  What  is  faid  concerning  the 

JicatUm  ol  cburch  of  Epi^fuj,,   that  her  ''  candleitick  fhall  be  re- 

•becies        moved  out  o[  its  place,"    which  is  now  verified,   not 

riiich  haveonlv  in  this,  but  in  all  the  other  Afiatic  churches  which 

-ten  alura-  exilted   at   that  time  ;  the   light  of  the  gofpel  having 

Bfc^01"    ^ten  ta'<cn  from  them,  not  only  by  their  herefies  and 

dwi&OH  from  width,  but  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens 

from   without  :     And,    2.    Concerning   the  church  of 

Smyrna,   that   fhe  fhall  "  have    tribulation  ten  days  ;" 

that  is,  in  prophetic  language,   "  ten  years;"  referring 

tu  the  periecutiox  o.'  Dioclelian,  which,  alone  of  all  the 

general  periccutions  lafted  lo  long. 

The  next  five  captors  relate  to  the  opening  of  the 
Seven  Seals  ;  and  by  thefe  feals  are  intimated  io  many 
diftereut  periods  of  the  prophecy.  Six  of  thefe  feals 
are  opened  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  chapters. 

'I  he  fir  [I  feal  or  period  is  memorable  for  conquefts. 
It  commences  with  Velpaiian,  and  terminates  in  Nerva; 
aaJ  during  this  time  Judea  was  fubjugated.  The  fl- 
ood fail  is  noted  for  war  and  flaughtcr.  It  commences 
with  Trajan,  aud  continues  thtough  his  reign,  and  that 
of  his  fuccLdors.  In  this  period,  the  Jew,;  wer-  entire- 
ly routed  and  difperfed  ;  and  great  was;  the  {laughter 
and  devaftatioB  occafioned  by  the  contending  parlies. 
'J  he  third  feat  is  charactenfed  by  a  rigorous  execution 
of  juilioe,  aod  an  abundant  proviiion  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  It  commences  with  Septimiut  Sever..-.  Heard 
Alexander  Scverus  were  jurl  and  fe»e»C  emperor?,  and 
3t  the  fame  time  highly  celebrated  for  the  regard 
they  paid  to  the  lelicity  of  their  people,  by  piocu- 
ring  thorn  plenty  of  every'  thing,  and  particularly 
corn,  wine,  and  oil.  This  period  laltcd  during  the 
reigns  o!  the  Septimian  family.  The  fourth  feat  is  ciii- 
tinguifhed .  by  a  concurrence  of  evils,  fuch  as  war,  fa- 
mine, pcltik-ncc,  and  wild  bcalts  ;  by  all  which  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  remarkably  iufetled  from  the  reign  of 
Maximin  to  that  of  Dioclelian.  The  fifth  feal  begins 
at  Dioclefian,  and  is  fignahzed  by  the  gieat  perfecution, 
it  m  whence  arofe  that  memorable  era,  the  Era  of 
Martyrs.  With  Conftantine  begins  the  fixth  feat1,  a 
period  of  revolutions,  pictured  'orth  by  great  commo- 
tions in  earth  and  in  heaven,  alluding  to  the  fubverfion 
of  Pa^aniim  and  the  eilabliihment  ot  Chrhlianity.  This 
period  lalled  from  the  reign  ot  Conitantine  the  Great 
to  that  of  Thcodofuis  the  tirlt.  The  t'Veruh  A\// inekides 
under  it  the  remaining  parts  of  the  prophecy,  and  com- 


prehends feven  periods  diflinguifhed  by  the  founding  of  Scripture* 
fevt/n  trumpets.  — — ,      »< 

As  the  feals  foretold  the  date  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire before  and  till  it  became  Chriftian,  fo  the  triim- 
pets  forefhow  the  fate  o£  it  afterwards  ;  each  trumpet 
being  an  alarm  to  one  nation  or  other,  routing  them  up 
to  overthrow  that  errpiie. 

Four  of  thefe  tru.npets  are  founded  in  the  eighth 
chapter. 

At  the  founding  of  the  firft,  Alaric  ar.d  his  Gotha 
invade  the  Roman  empire,  befiege  Rome  twice,  and  fet 
it  oh  fire  in  feveral  places.  At  the  founding  of  the  fe- 
cond,  Attila  and  his  Huns  wafle  the  Roman  provinces, 
and  compel  the  carter n  emperor  Theodofius  the  fecond, 
and  the  weftern  emperor  Valentinian  the  third,  to  fuh- 
m't  to  fhamefui  terms.  At  the  founding  of  the  third, 
Genfer'c  and  his  Vandals  arrive  from  Africa  ;  fpoil  and 
plunder  Rome,  and  fet  fail  again  with  immenfe  wealth 
and  innumerable  captives.  At  the  founding  of  the 
fourth,  Odoacer  and  tne  Heruli  put  an  end  to  the  very 
name  of  the  weftern  empire  ;  Theodoric  founds  the 
kingdom  of  the  Oilrogoths  in  Italy  ;  and  at  lall  Italy 
becomes  a  province  of  the  eaftern  empire,  Rome  being 
governed  by  a  duke  under  the  exarch  of  Ravenna. 
As  the  foregoing  trumpets-relate  chiefly  to  the  down- 
fal  of  the  weftern  empire,  lb  do  the  two  following  to 
that  tif  the  eailern.  They  are  founded  in  the  ninthy 
tcnth,  and  part  of  the  eleventh  chapters.  At  the  found- 
in  1  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  Mahomet,  that  blazing  ftar,  ap- 
pears, opens  the  bottomlefs  pit,  and  with  his  locufts  the 
Arabians  darkens  the  fun  and  air.  And  at  the  founding 
of  the  fixth,  a  period  not  yet  finifhed,  the  four  angels, 
that  is,  the  four  fultanes,  or  leaders  of  the  Turks  and 
Othm&us,  are  loofed  from  the  river  Euphrates.  The 
Greek  or  Eaftern  empire  was  cruelly  "  hurt  and  tor- 
mcnted;!  under  the  fifth  trumpet  ;  but  under  the  fixth, 
it  was  "  llain,"  and  utterly  dettroyed. 

The  Latin  or  Weihern  Church  not  being  reclaim- 
ed by  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  or  Eaitern,  but  ftill 
periiltiag  in  their  idolatry  and  vvickednefs  ;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  chapter,  and  under  the  found  of 
this  nxtt  trumpet,  is  introduced  a  vifion  preparative  to 
the  prophecies  refptcting  the  Weitern  Church,  wherein 
an  angel  is  reprefeuttd,  having  in  his  hand  a  little  book, 
or  codicil,  defcribing  the  calamities,  that  fhotild  overtake 
that  church.  The  meafuring  ot  the  temple  (ho  as,  that 
during  all  this  period  there  will  be  fame  true  Chriftians, 
who  will  conform  themfclves  to  the  rule  of  God's  word, 
even  whilfl  the  outer  couit,  that  is,  the  external  and 
more  extenfive  part  of  this  temple  or  church,  is  trodden 
under  foot  by  Gentiles,  i.  e.  iiith  Chriilians  as,  in  their 
idolatrous  worlhip  and  perfecuting  practice,  r«iemble 
and  outdo  the  Gentiles  themlclves.  Yet  againlt  thefe 
corrupters  of  religion  there  will  always  be  fame  true 
witnelTes  to  protelt,  who,  however  they  may  be  over- 
borne at  times,  and  in  appearance  reduced  to  death,  yet 
will  aiife  again  from  time  to  time,  till  at  Lift  they  tri- 
umph and  glorioufly  afcend.  The  eleventh  chapter 
concludes  with  the  iounding  of  the  i'evcntli  trumpet. 

la 


(1)  Dinertations  on  the  prophecies  which  have  remarkably  been  fulfilled,  and  at  thia  time  aie  fulfilling,  in  the 
world,  vol.  iii.  isvo. 
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Tn  the  twelfth  diapter,  by  the  woman  bearing  a  man- 
child  is  to  be  undeiftood  the  Chriilian  church  ;  by  the 
great  red  dragon,  the  heathen  Roman  empire  ;  by  the 
man-child  whom  the  woman  bore,  Conftantine  the 
Great  ;  and  by  the  war  in  heaven,  the  contefts  between 
the  Chriilian  and  Heathen  religions. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  by  the  beaft  with  feven 
h^ads  and  ten  horns,  unto  whom  the  dragon  gave  his 
power,  feat,  and  great  authority,  is  to  be  underftood, 
not  Pagan  but  Chriilian,  not  imporial  but  papal  Rome; 
in  fubmitting  to  whole  religion,  the  world  did  in  effect 
fubmit  again  to  the  religion  of  the  dragon.  The  ten- 
horned  beaft  therefore  reprefents  the  Romifh  church 
and  flate  in  general :  but  the  beaft  with  two  horns  like 
a  lamb  is  the  Roman  clergy  ;  and  that  image  of  the 
ten- horned  beaft,  which  the  two-horned  beaft  caufed  to 
be  made,  and  infpired  with  lite,  is  the  pope  ;  whofe 
number  is  666,  according  to  the  numerical  powers  of 
the  letters  conftituting  the  Roman  name  &*i*"<><  1  Latinut , 
or  its  equivalent  in  Hebrew,  rrrari  Ramu'.b. 
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Chapter  xiv.  By  the  lamb  on  mount  Sion  is  meant 
Jefus ;  by  the  hundred  forty  and  four  thoufand,  his 
church  and  followers  ;  by  the  angel  preaching  the  ever- 
lalling  gofpel,  the  firft  principal  effort  made  towards  a 
reformation  by  that  public  oppofition  formed  againft  the 
worihip  of  faints  and  images  by -emperors  and  bifhops  in 
.the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  by  the  angel  crying, 
"  Babylon  is  fallen,"  the  Waldenfes  and  Albigenfes, 
who  pronounced  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  the  A- 
pocalyptic  Babylon,  and  denounced  her  deftru&ion  ; 
and  by  the  third  angel,  Martin  Luther  and  his  fellow 
reformers,  who  proteftcd  againlt  all  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  deftruftive  to  falvation.  For 
an  account  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  fee  Theology.  For  proofs  of  their 
divine  origin,  fee  Religion,  Prophecy,  and  Mi- 
racles. 

SCRIVENER,  one  who  draws  contracts,  or  whofe 
bufmefs  it  is  to  place  money  at  interell.  If  a  fcrivencr 
is  entrufted  with  a  bond,  he  may  receive  the  intereft  ; 
and  if  be  fails,  the  obligee  mail  bear  the  .lofs  :  and  fo 
it  is  if  he  receive  the  principal  and  deliver  up  the  bond; 
for  being  entrufted  with  the  fecurity  itfelf,  it  muft  be 
prefumed  that  he  is  trufted  with  power  to  receive  inte- 
refl  or  principal ;  and  the  giving  up  the  bond  on  pay- 
ment of  the  money  /hall  be  a  difcharge  thereof.  But 
if  a  fcrivencr  fhall  be  entrufted  with  a  mortgage-deed, 
he  hath  only  authority  te  receive  the  interctt,  not  the 
principal ;  the  giving  up  the  deed  in  this  cafe  not  being 
lufTicient  to  rellore  the  eltate,  but  there  muft  be  a  re- 
conveyance, &c.  It  is  held,  where  a  lcrivener  puts  out 
bis  client's  money  on  a  bad  fecurity,  which  upon  in- 
quiry might  have  been  eafily  found  fo,  yet  he  cannot  in 
equity  be  charged  to  anfwer  for  the  money ;  for  it  is 


here  faid,  no  one  wotild  venture  to  put  out  money  oF  Serobicu. 
another  upon  a  fecurity,  if  he  were  obliged  to  warrant       '"' 
and  make  it  good  in  cafe  a  lofs  fhould  happen,  without    g« -,L|e 
Btiy  fraud  in  him.  ' f 

SCROBICULUS  cordis,  the  fame  as  Anticar- 

BIUM. 

SCROFANELLO,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  by 
which  fome  have  called  a  fmall  fifh  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, more  ulually  known  by  the  name  of  the  fcor- 
pena. 

SCROLL,  in  Heraldry.  See  that  article,  chap.  iv. 
feet.  9.  When  the  motto  relates  to  the  creft,  the  fcroll 
is  properly  placed  above  the  atchievement ;  otherwife  it 
fhould  be  annexed  to  the  efcutcheon.  Thofe  of  the 
order  of  knighthood  are  generally  placed  round  ffiields. 

SCROPHULA,  the  king's  evil.  See  Medicine, 

«°  349 

SCROPHULARIA.Fikwort,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  40th  older,  Ptrjonata.  The  calyx  is 
quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  almoft  globofe,  and  refupinated; 
the  caplule  bilocular.  There  are  leveral  fpecies,  of 
which  the  moil  remarkable  are,  1.  Node/a,  or  the  com- 
mon  figwort,  which  grows  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  is  tuberous  ;  the  ftalks  are  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  branched  towards  the  top;  the  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  ferrated,  and  acute.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  fhaped  like  a  cap  or  helmet ;  the  lower  lip 
greenifh  :  they  grow  in  loofe  dichotomous  fpikes  or  ra- 
temt  at  the  top  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  have  a  fe- 
tid fmell  and  bitter  tafte.  A  decoction  of  them  is  faid 
to  cure  hogs  of  the  meafles.  An  ointment  made  of  the 
root  was  formerly  ufed  to  cure  the  piles  and  fcrophu- 
lous  fores,  but  is  at  prefent  out  of  practice.  2.  Aqua- 
fica,  watcr-figwort,  or  betony.  The  root  is  fibrous ; 
ftem  erect,  fquare,  about  four  feet  high.  The  leave* 
are  oppofite,  elliptical,  pointed,  flightly  fcalloped,  on 
decurrent  footftalks.  Tlowers  purple,  in  loofe  naked 
fpikes.  It  grows  on  the  fides  of  rivulets  and  other 
wet  places,  and  has  a  fetid  fmell,  though  not  fo  ftrong 
as  the  preceding.  The  leaves  are  ufed  in  medicine  as  a 
corrector  of  fena,  and  in  powder  to  promote  fneezing. 
3.  Scorodonia,  or  balm-leaved  figwort.  The  ftem  is 
erect,  fquare,  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oppofite,  doubly  ferrated.  The  flowers  are  dufky  pur- 
ple, in  compofite  bunches.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of 
rivulets,  &c.  in  Cornwall.  4.  Vernalit,  or  yellow  fig- 
wort.  The  ftalks  are  fquare,  hairy,  brown,  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  roundifh,  hai- 
ry, indented,  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  on 
fingle  forked  footftalks  from  the  ala;  of  the  leaves.  It 
grows  in  hedges  in  Surry. 

SCROTUM.     See  Anatomy,  n°  107. 

SCRUPI,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of 
foffils,  formed  in  detached  maffes,  without  any  crufls  ; 
of  no  determinate  figure  or  regular  ftrufture  ;  and  com- 
pofed  of  a  cryflalline  or  fparry  matter,  debafed  by  an 
admixture  of  earth  in  various  proportions.  Under  this 
clafs  are  comprehended,  1 .  The  itlaugia.  2.  The/ffrV- 
dia.      3.  The  lithozugia.     4.  The  ja/pides  Or  jafpers. 

SCRUPLE,  Scrupulus,  or  Scrufulum,  the  leaft 
of  the  weights  ,ufcd  by  the  ancients,  which  amongft 
the  Romans  was  the  24th  part  of  an  ounce,  or  the  3d 
part  of  a  dram.     The  fcruple  is  ftill  a  weight  among 
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Sample.    u»,  containing  the  3d   part  of  a  dram,   or  20  grains, 
leriitiny.    Among  goldfmiths  it  is  24  grains. 

Scruple,  in  Chaldean  chronology,  is  y-^T;^  part  of 
an  hour,  called  by  the  Hebrews  LelaLin.  Thcfe  fcruples 
W  -  much  ufed  '..y  the  Jews,  Arabs,  and  other  eaftern 
people,  in  computations  of  time. 

Scat  ri-rs  of  half  Duration,  an  arch  of  the  moon's  or- 
bit, which  the  moon's  centre  describes  fiom  the  begin- 
ning of  ".n  eclip'e  to  its  middle. 

ScRVftRS  of  Immerfion  or  Incidence,  an  arch  of  the 
pioon's  orbit,  which  her  centre  defcribes  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eclipie  to  the  time  when  its  centre  falls 
into  the  (hadow. 

Sckvples  of  Emc /Ton,  an  arch  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
which  her  centre  defcribes  in  the  time  from  the  firft 
emeriion  of  the  moon's  limb  to  the  end  of  the  eclipfe. 

SCRUTINY,  fScrutinium),  in  the  primitive  church, 
an  examination  er  probation  pra&ifed  in  the  laft  week 
of  Lent,  on  the  catechumens,  who  were  to  receive  bap- 
tifm  on  the  Eafter-day.  The  fcrutiny  was  performed 
with  a  great  many  ceremonies.  Exorcifms  and  prayers 
were  made  over  the  heads  of  the  catechumens ;.  and  on 
Palm  Sunday,  the  Lerd's  Prayer  and  Creed  were  given 
them,  which  they  were  afterwards  made  to  rchearfe. 
This  cuitom  was  more  in  ufe  in  the  church  or  Rome 
than  anywhere  elfe  ;  though  it  appears,  by  fome  miffals, 
to  have  been  likewife  ufed,  though  much  later,  in  the 
Gallican  church.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  ceafed  about 
the  year  860.  Some  traces  of  this  practice  dill  re- 
main at  Vienne,  in  Danphinc,  and  at  Liege. 

Scrutiny  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  canon  law,  for  a  tick 
et  or  little  paper  billet,  wherein  at  elections  the  electors 
write  their  votes  privately,  fo  as  it  may  not  be  known 
for  whom  they  vote.  Among  us  the  term  fcrutiny  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  a  drift  perufal  and  examination  of  the 
feveral  votes  haftily  taken  at  an  election  ;  in  order  to 
find  out  any  irregularities  committed  therein,  by  un- 
qualified voters,  &c. 
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SCRUTORE,  or  Scrutoir  (from  the  French  ef  3mn  re 
critoirej,   a  kind  of  cabinet,   with  a  door  or  lid  opening  I! 

downwards,  for  conveniency  of  writing  on,  &c.  3CU  ;»—■-»< 

SCRY,  in  falconry,  denotes  a  large  flock  of  fowl.  v 

SCUDDING,  the  movement  by  which  a  (hip  is  car. 
ried  precipitately  before  a  temped.  As  a  (hip  flies  with 
amazing  rapidity  through  the  water  whenever  this  ex- 
pedient is  put  in  practice,  it  is  never  attempted  in  a 
contrary  wind,  unlefs  when  her  condition  renders  her 
incapable  of  fuftaining  the  mutual  effort  of  the  wind 
and  waves  any  longer  on  her  fider  without  being  ex- 
pofedto  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  being  overfet. 

A  (hip  either  feuds  with  a  fail  extended  on  her  fore- 
marl,  or,   if  the  ftorm  is  exceflive,   without  any  fail  :■ 
which,   in  the   feaphrafe,   is  called  fcudding  umler  bare 
poles.     In  (loops  and  fchooners,  and  other  fmall  veffels,' 
the  fail  employed  for  this  purpofe  is  called  the  fquarc- 
fail.     In  large  (hips,  it  is  either  the  forefail  at  large, 
reefed,    or  with  its  goofe- wings  extended,    according 
to  the  degree  of  the  tempeil  ;  or  it  is  the  fore-top  fail, 
clofe   reefed,  and  lowered  on  the  cap;    which  laft  is> 
particularly  ufed  when  the  fea  runs  fo  high   as  to  be- 
calm the  forelail  occafionally,  a  circumftance  which  ex- 
pofes  the  (hip  to  the  danger  of  broaching-to.   The  prin- 
cipal hazards  incident  to  fcudding  are  generally,  a  poop- 
ing fea  ;  the  difficulty  of  fleering,  which   expofes  the 
veflel  perpetually  to  the  rifle  of  broaching-to ;  and  the* 
want   of  fufficient   fea-room.     A  fea  ftriking   the  fhip 
violently  on    the  ftern  may  dafh   it   inwards,  by  which 
(he  muft  inevitably  founder.      In  broaching-to  (that  is, 
inclining  fuddenly  to  windward),  (he  13  threatened  with- 
being  immediately   overturned  ;  and,   for  want  of  fea- 
room,   (he  is  endangered  by  (hipwreck  on  a  lee-fhore,  a 
circumftance  too  dreadful  to  require  explanation. 

SCULPONEjE,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of 
(hoes  worn  by  (laves  of  both  fexes.  Thefe  (hoes  were 
only  blocks  of  wood  made  hollow,  like  the  Frencrvfo- 
bots. 
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efinition  X  S  the  art  of  carving  wood  or  hewing  (lone  into  ima- 
fculp.  X  ges.  It  is  an  art  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity, 
're.  being  praftifed,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  before  the 

ngin  ot  gcneral  deluge.  We  are  induced  to  aflign  to  it  this 
early  origin,  by  confidering  the  expedients  by  which, 
in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety,  men  have  everywhere  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  alphabetic  characters.  Thefe,  it  is 
univerfally  known,  have  been  picture-writing,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Mexicans,  which,  in  the  progrefs  of  refine- 
ment and  knowledge,  was  gradually  improved  into  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  na- 
tions.    See  Hieroglyphics. 

That  mankind  fhould  have  lived  near  1700  years, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  flood  of  Noah, 
without  falling  upon  any  method  to  make  their  concep- 
tions permanent,  or  to  communicate  them  to  a  diftance, 
is  extremely  improbable  ;  efpecially  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  fuch  methods  of  writing  have  been  found,  in 
modern  times,  among  people  much  lefs  enlightened  than 
thofe  mult  have  been  who  were  capable  of  building 


fuch  a  vefTel  as  the  ark.     But  if  the  antediluvians  were 
acquainted  with  any  kind  of  writing,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  being  hieroglyphical  writing.      Mr  Bryant 
has  proved  that  the  Chaldeans  were  poffelTed  of  that  art 
before  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Berofus  *  informs  us,  that  *  Afui 
a  delineation  of  all  the  monftrous  forms  which  inhabit-  ■SjW/m*, 
ed  the  chaos,  when  this  earth  was  in  that  (late,  was  tof'  W» 
be  feen  in  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Babylon.      This  deli- 
neation, as  he  defcribes  it,  muft  have  been  a  hiiloiy  in 
hieroglyphical  characters  ;  for  it  confilled  of  human  fi- 
gures with  wings,  with  two  heads,  and  fome  with  the 
horns  and  legs  of  goats.     This  is  exaftly  fimilar  to  the 
hieroglyphical  writing   of  the  Egyptians;   and   it  was 
preterved,  our  author  fays,  both  in  drawings  and  engra- 
vings in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  Babylon.     As  Chal- 
dee  was  the  firft  peopled  region  of  the  earth  after  the 
flood,  and  as  it  appears  from  Plinyf,  as  well  as  from  (  jj-^ 
Berofus,  that  the  art  ot  engraving  upon  bricks  baked  V..»/llb.  7.- 
in  the  fun  was  there  carried  to  a  considerable  decree  of"?.  j6. 
perfection   at  a  very   early  period,  the  probability  cer- 
6  tainly 
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taiiuVis,  that  the  Chaldeans  derived  the  art  of  hierogly- 
phical  writing,  and  cohfetjuently  the  rudiments  of  the 
art  of  fculpture,  from  their  antediluvian  anceflorn. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  fculptnre  had  its  origin 
from  idolatry,  as  it  was  found  neeeflary  to  place  before 
the  people  the  images  of  their  gods  to  enliven  the  fer- 
vour of  their  devotion  :  hut  this  is  probably  a  miftukr. 
The  worihip  of  the  heavenly  'bodies,  as  the  only  gods 
of  the  heathen  nations,  prevailed  fo  long  before  the  del- 
'  ficationof  dead  men  was  thought  or  (fee  Polytheism), 
that  we  cannot  fuppofe  mankind  to  have  been,  during 
all  that  time,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hieroglyphic^]  wri- 
ting. But  the  deification  of  departed  lufroes  undoubt- 
edly gavt  rife  to  the  almofl  univerfal  practice  ot  repre- 
fenting  the  gods  bv  images  of  a  human  form  ;  and 
therefore  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  elements  of  fculp- 
ture were  known  before  that  art  was  employed  to  en- 
ii\e:i  the  devotion  of  idolatrous  worfhippers.  The  py- 
ramids and  obeliiks  of  Egypt,  which  were  probably 
temples,  or  rather  altars,  dedicated  to  the  fun  (fee  Py- 
ramid), were  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  hiero- 
glyphical  emblem3  of  men,  beails,  bird;,  filhes,  and  rep- 
tiles, at  a  period  prior  to  that  in  which  there  ij  any  un- 
exceptionable evidence  that  mere  ftatue-worfhip  pre- 
3  vailed  even  in  that  nurfery  of  idolatry. 

Though  it  ]}ut  -though  it  appears  thus  evident  that  pictnre- 
probably  Writing  was  the  firtt  employment  of  the  fculptor,  we 
comnbu-  ^  ^  Gram  imagining  that  idolatrous  worihip  did  not 
contribute  to  carry  his  art  to  that  perfection  which  it 
attained  in  fom*  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Even  in 
the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  when  the  other  fine  arts  were 
almoft  extinguifhed,  the  mu#imery  of  the  church  of 
Komc,  and  the  veneration  which  fhe  taught  for  her 
faints  and  martyrs,  preferved  among  the  Italians  fome 
velliges  of  the  filler-arts  of  fculpture  and  painting  ;  and 
therefore,  as  human  nature  i3  everywhere  the  fame,  it 
is  reafonable  to  believe  that  a  fimilar  veneration  tor  he- 
roes and  demigods  would,  among  the  ancient  nations, 
have  a  fimilar  effect.  But  if  this  be  fo,  the  prefump- 
tion  is,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  full  who  invented 
the  art  of  hewing  blocks  of  wood  and  Hone  into  the  fi- 
gures of  men  and  other  animals;  for  the  Chaldeans  were 
urqueftionably  the  full  idolaters,  and  their  early  pro- 
crefs  in  fculpture  is  confirmed  by  the  united  teftimonies 
of  Berofus,  Alexander  Polyhiftor,  Apollodorus,  and 
Pliny  ;  not  to  mention  the  taltern  tradition,  that  the 
father  of  Abraham  was  a  Itatuary. 

Againft  this  concluiion  Mr  Bromley,  in  his  late  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  urged  fome  plaufible  argu- 
ments-. In  Hating  thefe  he  proteffes  not  to  be  original, 
or  to  derive  his  information  from  the  fountain-head  of 
antiquity,  lie  adopts,  as  he  tells  us,  the  theory  of  a 
French  writer,  who  maintains,  that  in  the  year  of  the 
■world  1949,  about  300  years  after  the  deluge,  the 
Scvthians  under  Brouma,  a  defcendant  of  Magog  the 
Ion  of  Japhet,  extended  their  conquefts  over  the  greater 
part  of  nlia.  According  to  this  fyftertl,  Brouma  was 
not  only  the  civili/.er  of  India,  and  the  author  of  the 
braminical  doctrines,  but  alio  diffufed  the  principles  of 
■the  Scythian  mythology  over  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece, 
and  the  continent  of  Alia. 

Ot  thefe  principles  Mr  Bromley  has  given  us  no  di- 
ftinft  enumeration  :  the  account  which  he  gives  ot  them 
is  nol  to  be  found  in  one  place,  but  to  be  collected  from 
&•  variety  of  diilant  pafl'ages.     In  attempting  theretore 
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to  prefent  the  fuhftance  of  his   fcattercd  hints  in  ortr 
view,   we  will  not  he   confident   that  we  have  omitted 
none  of  them.     The  ox,  lays  he,  was  the  Scythian  em- 
blem of  the  generator  of  animal   lire,  and  hence  it  be- 
came the  principal  divinity  ot  the  Arabians.     The  fer- 
pent  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fdurce  of  intelligent  nature. 
Thefe  were  the  common  points  of  union  in  all  the  firft 
religions  of  the  earth.      From  Egypt  the  Ilraelites  car-  ' 
ried  with  them  a  religious  veneration  for  the  ox  and  the 
ferpent.      Their  veneration  for  the  ox  appeared  foon  af- 
ter they  marched   into  the  wildcrnefs,   when  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Moles  they  called  upon  Aaron  to  make  then* 
gods  which  mould  go  before  them.     The  idea  of  ha- 
ving an  idol  to   go  before  them,  fays  our  author,  was 
completely  Scythian  ;  for  fo  the  Scythians  afted  in  all 
their  progrefs  through  Afia,  with  this  difference,  that 
their  idol  was  a  living   animal.     The  Ifraelites   having 
gained  their  favourite  god,  which  was  an  ox  (not  a  calf 
as  it  is   rendered  in  the  book  of  Exodus),  next   pro- 
ceeded to   hold  a  feftival,  which  was  to   be  accompa- 
nied with  dancing  ;  a  fpecies  of  gaiety  common  in  the 
fcllivals  which  were  held  in  adoration  of  the  emblematic 
Urotal  or  ox   in  that  very  part  of  Arabia  near  Mount 
Sinai  where  thi3  event  took  place.     It  is  mentioned 
too  as  a  curious  and  important  fact,  that  the  ox  which 
was  revered  in  Arabia  was  called  Adona'x.     According- 
ly Aaron  announcing  the  featl  to  the  ox  or  golden  calf, 
fpeaks  thus,  lo-morrav  is  a  feaft  to  Adorwi,  which  is  in 
our  tranflation  rendered  to  the  Lord.     In   the   time   of 
Jeroboam  we  read  of  the  golden  calves  fet  up  as  objects 
of  worfhip  at  Bethel  and  Dan.     Nor  w;is  the  reverence 
paid  to  the 'ox  confined  to  Scythia,   to  Egypt,  and  to 
Alia  J  it  extended  much  farther.     The  ancient  Cimbri, 
as  the   Scythians  did,  carried  an   ox  of  bronze  before 
them  on   all  their  expeditions.     Mr  Bromley  alfo   in- 
forms us,   that  as  great  refpeft  was  paid  to  the  living 
ox   among  the  Greeks  as  was  offered  to  its  fymbol 
among  other  nations. 

The  emblem  of  the  ferpent,  continues  Mr  Bromley, 
was  marked  yet  more  decidedly  by  the  exprefs  direc- 
tion of  the  Almighty.  That  animal  had  ever  been 
Confidered  as  emblematic  of  the  fupreme  generating 
power  ot  intelligent  life  :  And  was  that  idea,  fays  he, 
difcouraged,  lo  far  as  it  went  to  be  a  fign  or  fymbol  of 
life,  when  God  laid  to  Mofes,  "  Make  thee  a  brazen 
ferpent,  and  fet  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  fhall  come  to  pais 
that  every  one  who  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  ir, 
fhall  live."  In  Egypt  the  (erpent  furrounded  theif  Ifis 
and  Oliiis,  the  diadems  of  their  princes,  and  the  bon- 
nets of  their  priefts.  The  ferpent  made  a  dillinguifhcd 
figure  in  Grecian  fculpture.  The  fable  of  Echidne, 
the  mother  of  the  Scythians,  gave  her  figure  termina- 
ting as  a  ferpent  to  all  the  founders  of  ftates  in  Greece; 
from  which  their  earlieft  fculptorr,  represented  In  that 
form  the  Titan  princes,  Cecrops,  Draco,  and  even  Eric- 
thonius.  Befides  the  fpear  ot  the  image  of  Minerva, 
which  Phidias  made  for  the  citadel  ot  Athens,  he  pla- 
ced a  ferpent,  which  was  iuppofed  to  guard  that  god- 
defs. 

The  ferpent  was  combined  with  many  other  figures. 
It  lomctimes  was  coiled  round  an  egcf  as  an  emblem  of 
the  creation  ;  fcrnetimes  round  a  trident,  to  fhow  its 
power  over  the  lea;  fometimes  it  encircled  a  flambeau, 
to  reprefent  life  and  death. 

In   Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Scythia  and  India,  the  di- 
vinity 
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yhilly  win  rcprefeMtt'il  on  the  leaves  of  llie  tamara  or 
Jotus.  Pan  was  worfhipped  as  a  god  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  over  the  ea!l.  Their  fphinxen,  and  all  their 
combined  figures  of  animal  creation,  took  their  origin 
from  the  mother  of  the  Scythians,  who  brought  forth 
an  offspring  that  was  half  a  woman  and  half  a  ferptrrt. 
Their  pyramids  and  obelifks  arofe  from  the  idea  of 
flame  ;  the  firft.  emblem  ot  the  fupreme  principle,  in- 
troduced by  the  Scythians,  and  which  even  the  influ- 
ence of  Zoroafter  and  the  Magi  could  not  remove. 

We  are  told  that  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks  is  de- 
rived from  the  Brouma  of  the  Indians  ;  that  both  are 
reprefented  as  feated  on  a  twan  fwimming  over  the 
waves,  to  indicate  that  each  was  the  god  of  humid  na- 
ture, not  the  god  of  wine,  but  the  god  of  waters.  The 
mitre  of  Bacchus  was  fhaped  like  half  an  egg  ;  an  em- 
blem taken  from  this  cireumftance,  that  at  the  creation 
the  egg  from  which  all  things  fprung  was  divided  in 
the  middle.  Pan  alfo  was  revered  among  the  Scythians; 
and  from  that  people  were  derived  all  the  emblems  by 
which  the  Greeks  reprefented  this  divinity. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  whole  of  this  fubject  ;  and  were  we  to  fubmit  to 
the  labour  of  collecting  and  arranging  his  fcattered  ma- 
terials, we  fhould  it  til  view  his  fyftem  with  fome  degree 
of  fufpicion.  It  is  drawn,  as  he  informs  us,  from  the 
work  of  M.  D'AncarviUe,  intitled,  Recherche;  fur  i'Ori- 
gine,  PEfprit,  et  les  Progres,  des  Arts  de  la  Grece. 
HI  founded  ^°  f°rm  conclufions  concerning  the  origin  of  nations, 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  without 
the  aid  ofhiftorical  evidence,  by  analogies  which  are 
fometimes  accidental,  and  often  fanciful,  is  a  mode 
of  reafoning  which  cannot  readily  be  admitted.  There 
may  indeed,  we  acknowledge,  be  refemblances  in  the  re- 
ligion, language,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  ot  different  na- 
tions, fo  linking  and  fo  numerous,  that  to  doubt  of 
their  being  defcended  from  the  fame  ftock  would  favour 
of  fcepticifm.  But  hiltorical  theories  rauft  not  be  a- 
dopted  rafhly.  We  rauft  be  certain  that  the  evidence 
is  credible  and  fatisfaftory  before  we  proceed'  to  deduce 
any  conclufions.  We  mult  firll  know  whether  the 
Scythian  hiftory  itfclf  be  authentic,  before  we  make 
any  comparifon  with  the  hiftory  of  other  nations.  But 
what  is  called  the  Scythian  hiftory,  every  man  of  learn- 
ing knows  to  be  a  collection  of  tables.  Herodotus  and 
Jullin  are  the  two  ancient  writers  from  whom  we  have 
the  fullell  account  of  that  warlike  nation;  but  thefe  two 
hiftorians  contradict  each  other,  and  both  write  what 
cannot  be  believed  of  the  fame  people  at  the  fame  pe- 
riod of  their  progrefs.  Juftin  tells  us,  that  there  was  a 
long  and  violent  conttft  between  the  Scythians  and  E- 
gyptians  about  the  antiquity  of  their  refpective  nations; 
and  after  dating  the  arguments  on  each  tide  of  the  que- 
•  Lib.  a.  ftion,  which,  as  he  gives  them*,  are  nothing  to  the  pur- 
**P-  *"  pofe,  he  decides  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Scy- 
thians. Herodotus  was  too  partial  to  the  Egyptians, 
not  to  give  them  the  palm  of  antiquity  :  and  he  was 
probably  in  the  right  ;  for  Juftin  defcribes  his  molt 
ancient  of  nations,  even  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes,  as  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  of  civil  lire.  "  They 
occupied  their  land  in  common  (fays  he),  and  cultiva- 
ted none  of  it.  They  had  no  houfis  nor  fettled  habi- 
tations, but  wandered  with  their  cattle  from  defert  to 
defcrt.  In  thefe  rambles  they  carried  their  wives  and 
children  in  tumbrels  covered  with  the  fkins  of  bealts, 
Voi.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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which  ferved  as  houfes  to  prote£t  them  from  the  ftorms 
ot  winter.  They  were  without  laws,  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  natur.il  equity.  They  coveted  not  gold  or 
filver  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  lived  upon  milk  and 
honey.  Though  they  were  expofed  to  extreme  cold, 
and  had  abundance  of  flocks,  they  knew  not  h>w  to 
make  garments  of  wool,  but  clothed  themfelves  in  the 
fkins  of  wild  bealts  \."  This  is  the  molt  favourable  t  Lih-  a- 
account  which  any  ancient  writer  gives  of  the  Scythi- Ca*>"  *' 
ans.  By  Strabo$  and  Herodotus  ||  they  are  reprefented  §  Lis-  7« 
as  the  moft  lavage  of  mortals,  delighting  in  war  and  I  ;  4" 
bloodfhed,  cutting  the  throats  ot  all  llrangers  who  came1" 
among  them,  eating  their  flelh,  and  making  cups  and 
pots  of  their  (kulls.  Is  it  conceivable  that  fueh  lava- 
ges could  be  feulptors  ;  or  that,  even  fuppofing  their 
manners  to  have  been  fuch  as  Juftin  reprelents  them,  a 
people  fo  fiatple  and  ignorant  could  have  impofed  their 
mythology  upon  the  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  and  Egyp- 
tians, whom  we  know  by  the  moft  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence to  have  been  great  and  polilhed  nations  fo  eaily 
as  in  the  days  ot  Abraham?  No!  We  could  as  foon 
admit  other  novelties  of  more  importance,  with  which 
the  French  of  the  prefent  age  pretend  to  enlighten  the 
world,  as  this  origin  aiTigned  by  Mr  Bromley  to  the  art 
of  fculpture,  unlcfs  fupported  by  better  authority  than 
that  of  D'AncarviUe. 

The  inference  of  our  author  from  the  name  of  the 
facred  ox  in  Arabia,  and  from  the  dancing  and  gaiety 
which  were  common  in  the  rtligious  feltivals  of  the 
Arabians,  appears  to  us  to  be  very  haftily  drawn.  At 
the  early  period  of  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  from 
Egypt,  the  language  of  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and 
Arabians,  differed  not  more  from  each  other  than  do> 
the  different  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue  which  are 
found  in  the  poems  of  Homer  (fee  Philology,  Sect. 
III.)  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  'or  many  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  golden-calf,  the  Hebrews  were  ftran- 
gers  to  every  fpeeies  ot  idolatry  but  that  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  their  houfe  of  bondage. 
See  Remphan. 

Taking  tor  granted  therefore  that  the  Scythians  did 
not  impofe  their  mythology  upon  the  eaftern  nations, 
and  that  the  art  of  fculpture,  as  well  as  hieroglyphic 
writing  and  idolatrous  worfhtp,  prevailed  firft  among 
the  Chaldeans,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  trace  the  progrels, 
of  this  ait  through  fome  other  nations  of  antiquity,  till 
we  bring  it  to  Greece,  where  it  was  carried  to  the  high- 
ell  perfection  to  which  it  has  yet  attained. 

The  firll  intimation  that  we  have  of  the  art  of  fculo- 
ture  is  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  where  we  are  informed, 
that  when  Jacob,  by  the  divine  command,  was  return- 
ing to  Canaan,  his  wife  Rachel  carried  along  with  her 
the  teraphim  or  idols  of  her  father.  Thefe  we  are  af- 
fured  were  fmall,  fince  Rachel  found  it  fo  eafy  to  con- 
ceal them  from  her  father,  notwithllanding  his  anxious 
fearch.  We  are  ignorant,  however,  how  thefe  images 
were  made,  or  of  what  materials  they  were  compofed. 
The  firft  perfon  mentioned  as  an  artift  or  eminence  is 
Bczaleel,  who  formed  the  cheiubims  which  covered  die 
met  ey- feat. 

The  Egyptians  alfo  cultivated  the  art  of  fculpture  ;  -       . 
but  there  were  two   circumftances  that   obftructed   it»fc5jpturw 
progrefs,    1.  The  perfons  of  the  Egyptians  were   not 
pofleiTcd  of  the  graces  of  form,  of  elegance,  or  of  fym- 
metrv;  and  of  confequence  they  had  no  perfect  ftandard 
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to- mo  Ail  their  tad.c.     They  refembled  the  Chinefe  in 
the  call  of  the.  their  great  belligSj  and  in  the 

i  lunify  rounding  of  their  contours.     2.  They  were  re- 
trained by  tin.  ir  laws  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 

their  anccilois,  and  were  not  permitted  to  introduce  any 
innovations.  Their  ftatues  were  always  foimed  in  t',: 
•  iiik-  did"  attitude,  v.vh  the  arjjos  banging  perpendicular 
iy  down  the  tides.  What  perfection  were  tiny  capable  of 
who  knew  no  other  attitude  than  thai  oi  '-  h  in-nirn  : 
So  far  were  they  from  attempting  any  improvcrm  i.t... 
that  in  the  time  of  Ad.-ian  the  tut  continued  in  the 
lame  rude  (late  <x,  nt  firil  ;  and  when  their  flavilh  adu- 
l.iti  n  for  that  emperor  induced  them  to  place  the  fla- 
me of  his  favourite  Antinous  among  the  objects  <•! 
their  worlhip,  the  fame  inanimate  iliffreis  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  bod,-  and  pofltion  of  the  arm.,  was oblerved. 
We  believe  it  will  fcarcely  be  nectffary  to  intonn  our 
readers  that  the  Egyptian  ilatuc  jutl  now  mentioned  is 
very  different  from  the  celebrated  llatue  of  Antinotis, 
o'  which  fo  many  moulds  have  been  taken  that  imita- 
tions of  it  are  now  to  be  met  with  almoil  in  every  cabi- 
net in  Europe. 

Notwithftanding  the  attachment  of  the  Egyptians  to 
ancient  ufages,  Winkelman  thinks  he  has  difcovered  two 
different  llyles  of  fculpture  which  prevailed  at  different 
periods.  The  firil  of  thefe  ends  with  the  conqued  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyfes.  '1  he  fecond  begins  at  that  time, 
7  and  extends  beyond  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Firft  ftyle.  In  the  firil  dyle,  the  lines  which  form  the  contour  are 
ilralght  and  projecting  a  little  ;  the  polition  is  ft  iff  and 
unnatural  :  In  fitting  figures  the  legs  are  parallel,  the 
feet  fquec/.ed  together,  and  the  arms  fixed  to  the  fides; 
but  in  the  figures  of  women  the  left  arm  is  folded  a- 
rrofs  the  bread  ;  the  bones  and  mufcles  are  faintly  dif- 
cernible  ;  the  eyes  are  fiat  and  looking  obliquely,  and 
the  evebrows  funk  ;  features  wliieh  dcltroy  entirely  the 
beauty  of  the  head  ;  the  cheek-bones  are  high,  the  chin 
fmall  and  piked  ;  the  ears  are  generally  placed  higher 
than  in  nature,  and  the  feet  are  too  large  and  fiat.  In 
(hort,  if  wc  are  to  look  for  any  model  in  the  flatties  of 
Egypt,  it  is  not  for  the  model  of  beauty  but  of  defor- 
mity. The  ftatues  of  men  arc  naked,  only  they  have 
a  (hort  apron,  and  a  few  folds  of  drapery  furrounding 
their  waill  :  The  veff.ments  of  women  are  only  diftin- 
guifhaole  by  the  border,  which  rifes  a  little  above  the 
fur-ace  of  the  ftatue.  In  this  age  it  is  evident  the  E- 
3  gyptians  knew  little  of  drapery. 

Seem  d  Of  the  fecond  ftyle  of  fculpture  pra&ifed  among  the 

I    •'-'•  Egyptians,  Winkelman  thinks  he  has  found  ipecimens 

i'l  the  two  figures  of  bafaltes  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  an- 
other figure  at  Villa  Albani,  the  head  of  which  has 
been  renewed.  The  two  firfl  of  thefe,  he  remarks,  bear 
vilible  traces  of  the  former  ftyle,  which  appear  cfpecitdly 
in  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  fhortnefs  of  the  chin. 
The  hands  poffefs  more  elegance  ;  and  the  feet  are 
placed  at  a  greater  diflance  from  one  another,  than  was 
cudomarv  in  more  ancient  times.  In  the  rirll  and  third 
figures  the  arms  hang  down  clofe  to  the  (ides.  In  the 
id  they  hang  more  freely.  Winkelman  fufpeils 
that  thefe  three  ilatues  have  been  made  after  the  con- 
jull  of  Egypt  bv  the  Greeks.  They  are  clothed  with 
a  tunic,  a  robe,  and  a  mantle.  The  tunic,  which  is 
puckered  into  many  folds,  d<  fcends  from  the  neck  to 
the  ground.  The  robe  in  the  firft  and  third  ilatues 
.15  clofe  to  the  bode,  and  is  only  perceptible  by 
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fome  little  folds.  It  is  tied  under  the  bread,  ami  co- 
vered by  the  mantle,  the  two  buttons  of  which  are 
placed  under  the  epaulet. 

The  Antinous  of  the  Capitol  is  compofed  of  two 
l,  which  are  joined  under  the  haunches.  But  as 
all  the  Egyptian  ilatues  which  now  remain  have  beeu 
hewn  out  of  one  block,  we  mull  believe  that  Diodorus, 
in  faying  the  (lone  was  divided,  and  each  half  finished 
by  a  iejiar.Ue  aiti/an,  fpoke  only  of  a  coloffus.  The 
fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  divided  the 
hurpan  body  into  24J  parts;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  given  a  more  minute  detail  of  that  di- 
vilion. 

The  Egyptian  ftatues  were  not  only  formed  by  the 
chifel,  they  were  alfo  polilhed  with  great  care.  Even 
tho'.e  on  the  fummit  of  an  obcb'lk,  which  could  only  be 
viewed  at  a  dillance,  were  finifhed  with  as  much  labour 
and  cave  a;  if  they  had  admitted  a  clofe  infpection.  As 
they  are  generally  executed  in  granite  or  bafaltes,  llones 
of  a  very  hard  texture,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  admire 
the  indefatigable  patience  of  the  artilts. 

The  eye  was  often  of  different  materials  from  the  reft 
of  the  ilatue  ;  fotnetimes  it  was  compofed  of  a  precious 
flone  or  metal.  We  are  afTured  that  the  valuable  dia- 
mond of  the  emprefs  of  Kuflia,  the  largell  and  moil 
beautiful  hitherto  known,  formed  one  of  the  eyes  of  the 
famous  llatue  of  Scheriugham  in  the  temple  of  Bra- 
ma. 

Thofe  Egyptian  ilatues  which  ftill  remain  are  com- 
pofed of  wood  or  baked  earth  :  and  the  ilatues  of  earth 
are  covered  with  gxeeq  enamel. 

The  Phenicians-  potTeffed  both  a  character  and  fitua-  Phenidatt 
tion  highly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  (latuary.  fculpture. 
They  had  beautiful  models  in  their  own  perfons,  and 
their  induftriotis  character  qualified  them  to  attain  per- 
fection in  every  art  for  which  they  had  a  taile.  Their 
fituation  raifed  a  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  commerce  in- 
duced them  to  cultivate  the  arts.  Their  temples  (hone 
with  ftatues  and  columns  of  gold,  and  a  profufion  of 
emeralds  was  everywhere  fcattered.  All  the  great  works 
of  the  Phenicians  have  been  unfortunately  dcflroyed  ; 
but  many  of  the  Carthaginian  medals  are  Hill  preferved, 
ten  of  which  are  depofited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Florence.  But  though  the  Carthaginians  were 
a  colony  of  Phenicians,  we  cannot  from  their  works 
judge  of"  the  merit  of  their  anccitors.  lg 

The  Perlians  made  no  diilinguifhed  figure  in  the  arts  This  art  nos 
of  defigu.     They  were  indeed  fenfible  to  the  charms  of c '''rivaled 
beauty,  but  they  did  not  fludy  to  imitate  them.    Their  ^'p* 
drefs,  which  confided  of  long  flowing  robes  conceal-  fianj/ 
ing  the  whole  perfon,  prevented  them  from  attending  to 
the  beauties  of  form.  Their  religion,  too,  which  taught 
them  to  worfliip  the  divinity  in  the  emblem  of  fire,  and 
that  it  was  impious  to  reprefent  him   under  a  human 
form,  fecmed  almoil  to  prohibit  the  excrcife  of  this  art, 
by  taking  away  thole  motives  which  alone  could  give  it 
dignity  and  value ;  and  as  it  was  not  cuilomary  among 
them  to   raile   ftatues  to  great  men,  it   was  impuilible 
that  ilatuary  could  flourifh  in  Perfia.  Ir 

The  Etiurians  or  ancient  Tufcans,  in  the  opinion  offirurian 
Winkelman,  carried  this  art  to  fome  degree  of  perfcc-fculptnic 
tiou  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Greeks.      It  is  faid  to 
have  been  introduced  before  the  fiege  ot  Troy  by  De- 
dalus,  who,  in  order  to  efcape  the  refentment  of  Minos- 
king  of  Crete,  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  from  whence  he 
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%4(teA  into  Italy,  where  he  left  many  monuments  of  his 
art.  Paufanias  and  Diodorus  Siculus  inform  us,  that 
fome  works  afcribed  to  him  were  to  be  fcen  when  they 
wrote,  and  that  thefe  poffeffed  that  character  of  majef» 
ty  which  afterwards  diltinguilhed  the  labours  of  Etru- 
ria. 

A  character  ftrongly  marked  forms  the  chief  diftiuc- 
tion  in  thofe  productions  of  Etruria  which  have  dehend- 
ed  to  us.  Their  ftyle  was  indeed  harm  and  overchar- 
ged ;  a  fault  alfo  committed  by  Michael  Amrelo  the  ce- 
lebrated painter  of  modern  Etruria  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  a  people  of  fuch  rude  manneis  a6  the  E- 
trurians  could  communicate  to  their  works  that  vivid- 
nefs  and  beauty  which  the  elegance  of  Grecian  manners 
infpired.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  marry  of  the 
Tufcan  ftatues  which  bear  lb  clofe  a  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  Greece,  that  antiquarians  have  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  they  were  conveyed  from  that  country  or 
Magna  Greecia  into  Etruria  about  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man conqueft,  when  Italy  was  adorned  with  the  fpoils 
of  Greece. 
Firft  flvle  Among  the  monuments  of  Etrurian  art  two  different 
ftyles  have  been  obferved.  In  the  firil  the  lines  are 
ftraight,  the  attitude  ftiff,  and  no  idea  of  beauty  ap- 
pears in  the  formation  of  the  head.  The  contour  is  not 
well  rounded,  and  the  figure  is  too  flender.  The  head 
is  oval,  the  chin  piked,  the  eyes  flat,  and  looking 
afquint. 

Thefe  are  the  defe&s  of  an  art  in  a  ftate  of  infancy, 
which  an  accomplished  mailer  could  never  fall  into,  and 
are  equally  confpicuous  in  Gothic  ftatues  as  in  the  pio- 
duftions  of  the  ancient  natives  of  Florence.  They  re- 
ferable the  ftyle  of  the  Egyptians  fo  much,  that  one  is 
almoft  induced  to  fuppofe  that  there  had  once  been  a 
communication  between  thefe  two  nations  J  but  others 
think  that  this  ftyle  was  introduced  by  Dedalus. 

-    •*  ,  Winkelman  fuppofes  that  the  fecond  epoch  of  this 

Second  .  rr/,         .  .     r  .        . 

Rile.  r'ft  commenced  in  r-truna,  about  the  time  at  which  it 

had  reached  its  greateft  perfection  in  Greece,  in  the 
age  of  Phidias  j  but  this  conjecture  is  not  fupported  by 
any  proofs.  To  delcribe  the  fecond  ftyle  of  fculpture 
among  the  Etrurians,  is  almoft  the  fame  as  to  delcribe 
the  ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  numerous  imita-' 
tors.  The  joints  are  ftrongly  marked,  the  mufcles 
railed,  the  bones  diftinguilhable  ;  but  the  whole  mien 
harih.  In  dchgning  the  bone  of  the  leg,  and  the  repa- 
ration of  the  mufcles  of  the  calf,  there  is  an  elevation 
and  ftrength  above  life..  The  ftatues  of  the  gods  are  de- 
figned  with  more  delicacy.  In  forming  them,  the  aitifts 
were  anxious  to  fhow  that  they  could  cxercile  their 
power  without  that  violent  diftenfion  of  the  mufcles 
which  is  necefTary  in  the  exertions  of  beings  merely 
human  ;  but  in  general  their  attitudes  are  unnatural,  and 
the  actions  llrained.  If  a  llatue,  for  inftance,  hold  any 
thing  with  its  fore-fingers,  the  reft  are  ftretchtd  out  in 
a  itiff  polition. 

According  to  ancient  hiftory,  the  Greeks  did  not 
emerge  from  the  favage  ftate  till  a  leng  time  alter  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians,  had  arrived  at  a 
conliderable  degree  cf  civilization.  The  original  rude 
inhabitants  of  Greece  were  civilized  by  colonies  which 
arrived  among  them,  at  different  times,  from  Egypt 
and  Phenicia.  Thefe  brought  along  with  them  the  re. 
ligion,  the  letters,  and  the  arts  of  their  parent  conn. 
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tries:  and  if  fc.ilpttire  had  its  origin  from  the  \\: 
ef  idols,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of 
the  arts  which  were  thus  imported  ;  for  that  the  gods 
of  Greece  were  of  Egyptian  and  Phenician  estract 
is  a  fact  incontrovertible  ;  (fee  MystPrIes,  Mytho- 
logy, Philology,  fe<ft.  7.  Philosophy,  r.v  19,  and 
Titan.)  The  original  ftatues  of  the  gods,  however, 
were  very  rude.  The  earlitft  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip  have  tvery  where  been  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  the 
fymLols  confecrated  to  them  were  generally  pillars  of  a 
conical  or  pyramidal  figur;.  It  was  not  till  hero-wor- 
fhip  was  engrafted  on  the  planetary,  that  the  fculptor 
thought  or  giving  to  the  facred  ilatue  any  part  ol  th 
human  form  (fee  Polytheism,  nc  19,  23J  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  [ten  about  tin-  era  of  their  revolution 
in  idolatry  that  the  art  of  fculpture  was  intrrduced 
among  the  Greeks.  The  firft  reprelentations  of  their 
gods  were  round  ftones  placed  upon  cubes  or  pillais  ; 
and  thefe  ftones  they  afterwards  formed  roughly,  fo  zt 
to  give  them  fomething  of  the  appearance  of  a  head. 
Agreeable  to  this  defcription  was  a  Jupiter,  which  Pau- 
fanias law  in  Tegeum,  in  Arcadia.  Thefe  reprefenur- 
tions  were  called  Hermes  ;  not  that  they  reprefented 
Mercury,  but  from  the  word  kerma,  which  figTiifled  a 
rough  ftone.  It  is  the  name  which  Homer  gives  to 
the  ftones  which  were  ufed  to  fix  vefTels  to  the  fnore. 
Paufanias  faw  at  Pheres  30  deities  made  of  unformed 
blocks  or  cubical  ftones.  The  Lacedemonians  rcpre- 
fented  Caftor  and  Pollux  by  two  parallel  polls  ;  and 
atranfveife  beam  was  added,  to  exprefs  their  mutual  af- 
fection. 

It  the  Greeks  derived  from  foreign  nations  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  arts,  it  muft  redound  much  to  their  ho- 
nour, that  in  a  few  centuries  they  carried  them  to  fuch 
wonderful  perfection  as  entirely  to  eclipfe  the  fame  of 
their  mailers.  It  is  by  tracing  the  progrefs  of  fculpture 
among  them  that  we  are  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  ot  this 
art ;  and  we  fhall  fee  its  origin  and  fucceffive  improve- 
ments correfpond  with  nature,  which  always  operates 
flowly  and  gradually. 

View  of  Grecian   Sculpture. 

The  great  fuperiority  of  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of Caufcs 
fculpture  may  be  alcribed  to  a  variety  of  caufes.  The  which  pro- 
influence  of  climate  over  the  human  body  is  fo  ftrikina',  moteo  tie 
that  it  mull  have  fixed  the  attention  of  every  thinking  V're-n 
man  who  has  reflected  on  the  fubject.  The  violent  Greece, 
heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  execflive  cold  of  the 
polar  regions,  arc  unfavourable  to  beauty.  It  is  cr.ly 
in  the  mild  climates  ot  the  temperate  regions  that  it 
appears  in  its  moll  attractive  charms.  Perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  enjoys  a  more  ferene  air,  lcls  taint- 
ed with  mills  and  vapour?,  or  poffeflcs  in  a  higher  de- 
gree that  mild  and  genial  warmth  which  can  unfold  and 
expand  the  human  body  into  all  the  fyinmetry  of  mnf- 
cular  ftrength,  and  all  the  dclicicics  of  female  beautv  in 
greater  perfection,  than  the  happy  climate  of  Greece  ; 
and  never  was  there  any  people  that  had  a  greater  tafte 
for  beautv,  or  were  more  anxious  to  improve  it.  Of 
the  four  wilhes  of  Simonides,  the  fecond  was  to  have 
a  handfome  figure.  The  love  of  beauty  was  fo  great 
among  the  Lacedemonian  women,  that  they  kept  in 
their  chambers  the  ftatues  of  Nereus,  of  Xarciflu;.  of 
Z  2  Hva- 
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Hyacinthus,  and  of  Cafto?  and  Pollux  ;  hoping  that  by 
often  contemplating  them  they  might  have  beautiful 
children. 

There  was  a  variety  of  cfrcumflanccs  in  the  noble  and 
virtuous  freedom  of  the  Grecian  manners  that  rendered 
thefe  models  of  beauty  peculiarly  Hibfervient  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  tire  arts.  There  were  no  tyrannical 
laws,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  to  check  their  pro 
They  had  the  bed  opportunities  to  lludy  them  in  the 
public  places,  where  the  youth,  who  needed  no  other  vail 
than  chaftity  and  purity  of  manners,  performed  their 
various  exercifes  quite  naked.  1  hey  had  the  (Iro 
motives  to  cultivate  fculpture,  for  a  (latue  was  the 
higheil  honour  which  public  merit  could  attain.  It  was 
an  honour  ambitioudy  fought,  and  granted  only  to 
thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfclves  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  As  the  Greeks  preferred  natural 
»|ualitics  to  acquired  accomplifhments,  they  decreed  the 
firft  rewards  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  ability  and  ltrength 
ot  body.  Statues  were  o'tcn  raifed  to  wtcitlers.  Even 
the  mod  eminent  men  of  Greece,  in  their  youth,  fought 
renown  in  gymnallic  cxerciles.  Chrylippus  and  Cle- 
anthes  diftinguifhed  themfclves  in  the  public  games 
before  they  were  known  as  philofophers.  l'lato  appear- 
ed as  a  wreftler  both  at  the  Iilhmian  and  Pythian  games; 
and  Pythagoras  carried  off  the  prize  at  Elis,  (tee  Py- 
thagoras.) The  pifflon  by  which  they  were  infpired 
v?s  the  ambition  of  having  their  ftatues  erected  in  the 
moii  facred  place  ol  Greece,  to  be  fecn  and  admired  by 
the  whole  people  The  number  o!  ftatues  eredted  on 
different  occafions  was  immeufe;  of  courfe  the  number 
of  an  '.Is  mull  have  been  gieal,  their  emulation  ardent, 
and  their  progrefs  rapid. 

As  molt  of  their  itatues  were  decreed  for  thofe  who 
vanquifhed  in  the  public  games,  the  artills  had  the  op- 
portunity of  feeing  excellent  models  ;  for  thofe  who 
iurpaflcd  in  running,  boxing,  and  wrcftling,  mull  in  ge- 
nera! have  been  well  formed,  yet  would  exhibit  different 
kinds  of  beauty. 

The  high  eftimation  in  which  fculptors  were  held 
was  very  tavourable  to  their  art.  Socrates  declared  the 
artills  the  only  wile  men  An  arti'l  could  be  a  legifla- 
tor,  a  commander  of  armies,  and  might  hope  to  have 
his  ttatue  placed  betide  thofe  of  Miltiadcs  and  Thtmif- 
tocles,  or  thofe  o'  the  gods  themfclves.  Bclides,  the 
honour  and  fuccels  of  an  artill  did  not  depend  on  the 
caprice  ot  pnde  or  of  ignorance.  The  productions  of 
art  were  eftimated  and  rewarded  by  the  greatell  fages 
in  the  general  affembly  of  Greece,  and  the  fculptor  who 
had  executed  his  work  with  ability  and  tafte  was  con- 
fident of  obtaining  immortality. 

It  was  the  opinio:!  of  Winkelman,  that  liberty  was 
highly  favourable  to  this  art  ;  but,  though  liberty  is 
absolutely  neceffary  to  the  advancement  of  Science,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  fine  arts  owe  their  im- 
provement to  it.  Sculpture  flourifhed  moll  in  Greece, 
when  Pei  teles  exetciied  the  power  of  a  king;  and  in 
the  reign  ot  Alexander,  when  Greece  was  conquered. 
It  attained  no  perfection  in  Rome  till  Auguftus  had  en- 
flavcd  the  Romans.  It  revived  in  Italy  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  family  of  Medici,  and  in  France  under 
the  defpotic  rule  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  the  love  of 
beauty,  luxury,  wealth,  or  the  patronage  of  a  powerful 
individual,  that  promotes  the  progrefs  of  this  art. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
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the  ideas  which  the  Greeks  entertained  (jonesrnln  j  the       r  .♦ 
ftandard  of  beauty  in  the  different  parts  of  tlic  h  imatl   '  "'i-l 
body.     And   with  refpect    to    die    head,    the    profile !leH  °' 
winch   they   chiefly   admired    is   peculiar   to   d 
beauty.      It  contills  in  a  line  almoll  ftraight,  or  marked  _,    '* 
by  fuch  flight  ami  gentle  inflections  as  are  fcarcely  di-  lhcI>rufil«» 
ftinguifhable  from  a  ftraight  line.      In  the  figures  of  wo- 
men and  young  perfons,  the  forehead  and  nofe  form  a 
line  approaching  to  a  perpendicular. 

Ancient  (writers,  as  well  as  artiits,  affure  us  that  the  p.  V 
Greeks  reckoned  a  [mall  forehead  a  mark  of  beaHty,.ltiJj 
and  a  high  forehead  a  deformity.  From  the  fame  idea, 
the  Circaffians  wore  their  hair  hanging  down  over  their 
foil  heads  almoft  to  their  eyebrows.  To  give  an  oval 
form  to  the  countenance,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  hair 
ihould  cover  the  forehead,  an  I  thus  make  a  curve  about 
the  temples;  otherwile  the  face,  which  terminates  in  are 
oval  form  in  the  inferior  part,  will  be  angular  in  the 
higher  part,  and  the  proportion  will  be  deftroyed.  This 
rounding  of  the  forehead  may  be  feen  in  all  bandfome 
perfons,  in  all  the  heads  of  ideal  beauty  in  ancient  (la. 
tues,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  youth.  It  has  been 
overlooked,  however,  by  modern"  llatuaries.  Bernini, 
who  modelled  a  llatue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  youth, 
turned  back  the  hair  from  the  forehead.  ,3 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  large  eyes  are  beautiful ;  II, c  t)«, 
but  their  fize  is  of  lefs  importance  in  fculpture  than 
their  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  enchafed. 
In  ideal  beauty,  the  eyes  are  al.vays  funk  deeper  than 
they  are  in  nature,  and  confcquently  the  eyebrows 
have  a  greater  projection.  But  in  large  ftatues,  placed 
at  a  certain  dittanee,  the  eyes,  which  are  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  reft  of  the  head,  would  have  little  effect 
it  they  were  not  lunk.  By  deepening  the  cavity  of  the 
eye,  the  (tatuary  increafes  the  light  and  (hade,  and  thus 
gives  the  head  more  life  and  exprclTion.  The  lame  prac- 
tice is  ufed  iu  Imall  [fatties.  The  eye  is  a  characteris- 
tic featuie  in  the  heads  ot  the  different  deities.  In  the 
llatues  ot  Apollo,  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  the  eye  is  large  and 
round.  In  thofe  01  Pallas  they  are  alio  large  ;  but  by 
lowering  the  eyelids,  the  virgin  air  and  txpreflion  of  mo- 
deity  are  delicately  marked.  Venus  has  imall  eyes,  and 
the  lower  eyelid  beini  railed  a  little,  gives  them  a  lan- 
guifliing  look  and  an  enchanting  fweetnefs.  It  is  only 
neceffary  to  fee  the  Venus  de  Medicis  to  be  convinced 
that  large  eyes  are  not  etleiitial  to  beauty,  efpecially  if 
we  compare  her  fmall  eyes  with  thote  which  refemble 
them  in  nature.  The  beauty  ot  the  eyebrows  coutilU 
in  the  fincnefs  ot  the  hair,  and  in  the  (harpnefs  ot  the 
bone  which  covers  them  ;  and  mattcis  ot  the  art  con- 
sidered the  joining  of  the  eyebrows  as  a  dctornuiy, 
though  it  is  Sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  fta- 
tues. 

The  beauty  of  the  mouth  is  peculiarly  neceffary  to-,.,.  ''    ., 
„  -  _,      ,  '        , .     ;     .  .      .',.     The  mouth, 

conftitute   a   tine   face.      1  ne   lower  lip  mutt  be  fuller 

than  the  upper,  in  order  to  give  an  elegant  rounding 
to  the  chin,  the  teeth  leldom  appear,  except  in  laugh, 
ing  latyrs.  In  human  figures  the  lips  are  generally 
clofe,  and  a  little  opened  in  the  figures  of  the  gods. 
The  lips  of  Venus  are  hair  open. 

In  tigures  of  ideal  beauty,  the  Grecian  artifts  never 
interrupted  the  rounding  of  the  chin  by  introducin  j  a 
dimple  :  for  this  they  conlklered  not  as  a  mark  of  beau- 
ty, and  only  to  be  admitted  to  diftinguifh  individuals. 
1  he  dimple  indeed  appears  in  tome  ancient  Itatues,  but 
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antiquaries  fufpeft  it  to  be  t'ie  work  of  a  modem  hand. 
It   is  fufijected   alfo,   that   the  dimple  which  is  fome- 
times  found  on  the  cheeks  of  ancient  ftatues  is  a  mo- 
dem innovation, 
■ars.  No  part  of  the  head  was   executed  by  the  ancients 

with  m^rt  care  than  the  ears,  though  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  them  by  modern  artifts.  This  cha- 
racter is  fo  decifive,  that  if  we  obferve  in  any  ftatue 
that  the  ears  are  not  highly  finifhed,  but  only  roughly 
marked,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  we  are 
examining  a  modern  production.  The  ancients  were 
very  attentive  to  copy  the  precife  form  of  the  ear  in 
taking  likeneiTes  Thus,  where  we  meet  with  a  head 
the  ears  of  which  have  a  very  large  interior  opening, 
we  know  it  to  be  the  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
l-  The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  artifts  formed  the 

hair   alfo   enables   us  to  diftinguifh  their  works   from 
thole  of  the  modern:.    On  hard  and  coarfe  ft  ones  the  hair 
was  fiiort,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  combed  with  a 
wide  comb  ;  for  that  kind  of  ftone  was  difficult  to  work, 
and  could  not  without  immenfe  labour  be  formed  into 
curled  and  flowing  hair.       But  the  figures  executed  in 
marble  in  the  molt  flourifhing  period   of  the  art   have 
the  hair  curled  and   flowing  ;   at  leaft  where  the  head 
was  not  intended  to  be  an  exaft  refemblance,  for  then 
the  artift   conformed   to  his  model.     In  the  heads  of 
women,  the  hair  was  thrown  back,  and  tied  behind  in  a 
waving   manner,  leaving  confiderable  intervals;   which 
gives  the  agreeable  variety  of  light  and  made,  and  pro- 
duces the  effects  of  the  claro-obfeuro.     The  hair  of  the 
Amazons  is  difpofed  in  this  manner.     Apollo  and  Bac- 
chus have  their  hair  falling  down  their  fhoui-iers  ;   and 
young  perfon6,  till  they  arrived  at  manhood,  wore  their 
hair  long.     '1  he  colour  of  the  hair  which  was  reckon- 
ed moft  beautiful,  was  fair  ;  and  this  they  gave  without 
diftinftion   to  the  moft  beautiful  of  thtir  gods,  Apollo 
and  Bacchus,  and  likewife  to  their  moft.  illultrious  he- 
ti        roes. 
it  hands.      Although  the  ravages  of  time  have  preferved  but 
few  of  the  hands  or  feet  of  ancient  ftatues,  it  is  evident 
from  what   remains  how  anxious  the   Grecian  artifts 
wtre   to  give   every-   perfection   to   thefe   parts.      The 
ha»ds  of  young  perfons  were  moderately  plump,  with 
little  cavities  or   dimples   at   the  joints  of  the  lingers. 
The  fingers  tapered  very  gently  from   the   root  to  the 
point,   like  well  proportioned  columns,  and   the  joints 
were  fcarcely  perceptible.     The   terminating  joint  was 
»3         cot  bent,  as  it  commonly  appears  in  modern  ftatues. 
fie  -tes  In  the  figures  of  young  men  the   joints  of  the  knee 

ulctt.  are  fH;nt]y  marked.  The  knee  unites  the  leg  to  the 
thigh  without  making  any  remarkable  projections  or 
cavities.  1  he  moll  beautiiul  legs  and  belt  turned 
knees,  according  to  Winkelman.  are  preferved  in  the 
Apollo  Sauro&hones,  in  the  Villa  Borghefe  ;  in  the 
Apollo  which  has  a  fwan  at  its  feet  ;  and  in  the  Bacchus 
oc  Villa  Mcdicis.  The  fame  able  connoifleur  remarks, 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  beautiful  knees  in  young  per- 
fons, or  in  the  elegant  reprefentations  of  art.  As  the 
ancients  d'.d  not  cover  the  feet  as  we  do,  they  gave  to 
them  the  moft  beautiful  turning,  and  ftudied  the  form 
ef  them  with  the  moft  fcrupuluus  attention. 


The  breads  of  men  were  large  and  elevated.     The        '4 
breafts  of  women  did  not  poffefs  much  amplitude.    The  Tht  breaft 
figures  of  the  deities  have  always  the  breafts  of  a  virgin,  ^n  "/^ 
the  beauty  of  which  the  ancients  made  to  confift  i:i   a  body, 
gentle  elevation      So   anxious   were   the  women  to  re- 
ferable this  ftandard,  that  they  uftd  feveral  arts  to  re- 
ft rain  the  growth  of  their  breafts.     The  bread,  of  the 
nymphs  and  goddclTes  were  never  reprefented  fwell 
becaufc  that   is  peculiar  to  thofe  women  who  fuckie. 
The  paps  of  Venus  contract  and  end  in  a  point,  this 
being  confidered  as  an  eiTential  characteriftic  of  perfect 
beauty.     Some  of  the  moderns  have  tranfgreffed  thefe 
rules,  and  have  fallen  into  great  improprieties. 

The  lower  part  of  the  body  in  the  ftatues  of  men 
w-as  formed  like  that  of  the  living  body  after  a  profound 
fleep  and  good  digeftion.  The  navel  was  contiderably 
funk,  efpecially  in  female  ftatues  ij 

As  beauty  never  appears  in  equal  perfeftion  in  every  Ueal  bom* 
part  of  the  fame  individual,  perfect  or  ideal  beauty  can  '• 
only  be  produced  by  feleitin;  the  moft  beautiful  parts 
from  different  models  ;  but  this  muft  bi  done  with  fuch 
judgment  and  care,  that  thefe  detached  beauties  when 
united  may  form  the  moft.  exad.  fymmetry.  Yet  the 
ancients  fometimes  confined  themfelves  to  one  indivi- 
dual, even  in  the  moft  flourifliing  age  Theodorus,. 
whom  Socrates  and  his  difciples  vifited,  ferved  as  a  mo- 
del to  the  artifts  of  his  time.  Phryne  alio  appears  to 
have  been  a  model  to  the  painters  and  fculptors  But 
Socrates,  in  his  converfation  with  Parrhafius,  fays,  that 
when  a  peifeft  beauty  was  to  be  produced,  the  artifla 
joined  together  the  moft  itriking  beauties  which  could 
be  collected  from  the  fineft  figures.  We  know  that' 
Zeuxis,  when  he  was  going  to  paint  Helen,  united  in 
one  picture  all  the  beauties  of  the  moi  handfome  women 
of  Crotona. 

25 

The   Grecian  fculptors,  who  reprefented  with  fuchT!'e.  d™" 
fuccefs  the  rnoft  perfed  beauty  of  the  human  form,  f"^°' 
were   not  regardlefs  of  the  drapery   of  their  ftatues. 
They  clothed  thtir  figures  in   the  moft  proper  ltuff,. 
which   they  wrought  into  that  fhape  which  was  bat 
calculated  to  give  tffeel  to  their  delign. 

The  veftments  of  women  in  Greece  generally  con- 
fided of  linen  cloth,  or  feme  other  light  ftuff,  and  in 
latter  times  of  filk  and  fometimes  of  wooHen  cloth. 
They  had  alfo  garments  embroidered  with  gold.  In 
the  works  of  fculpture,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  painting-, 
one  may  diftingtiilh  the  linen  by  its  transparency  and 
fmall  united  folds.  The  other  light  fluffs  which  were, 
worn  by  the  women  (a)  were  generally  of  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  iile  of  Cos  ;  and  thefe  the  art  of  ftatuary- 
was  able  to  dillinguifh  trom  the  linen  veftments.  1  he- 
cotton  cloth  was  fometimes  ilriped,  and  forr.etrmes  em- 
belhfhed  with  a  protufion  of  flowers.  Silk  was  alfo 
employed  ;  but  whether  it  was  knnwn  in  Greece  before- 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  cannot  cafily  be  deter- 
mine d.  In  paintings,  it  is  ditiir.guiihable  by  changing 
its  colour  in  different  lights  to  red,  violet,  and  iky-bluc. 
There  wee  two  forts  ol  purple;  that  which  the  Greeks 
called  the  <o/iiur  f  tht  jt^,  a.\d  Tyrian  purple,  which 
rtieii.uitd  lac.     Wuollen  gar.-.ients  are  ealil)  known  by 

the. 


(a)  Men  fometimes  wore  cotton,  but  all  who  did  fo  were  reckviad  effeminate. 
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the  amplitude  of  their  folds.  Befides  thefe,  doth  of 
gold  fometimes  compofed  their  drapery  :  hut  it  was 
not  like  the  modern  hthric,  confiding  of  a  tliread  of 
g  ild  or  of  lilver  fpim  with  a  thread  ot  liik  ;  it  was  com- 
pofed of  gold  or  Giver  alone,  witliout  any  mixture. 

The  veftments  of  the  Greeks,  which  deferve  paiticu- 
lar  attention,  are  the  tunic,  the  robe,  and  the  mantle. 

The  tunic  was  that  part  ot  the  drefs  which  was  next 
to  die  body.  It  may  be  feen  in  deeping  figures,  or  in 
thof-  in  diihab'ilc  ;  as  in  the  Flora  Farnefe,  and  in  the 
ftatues  of  the  Amazons  in  the  Capitol.  The  youngeft 
of  the  daughters  of  Niobc,  who  throws  herfelf  at  her 
mother's  fide,  is  clothed  only  with  a  tunic.  It  was  of 
linen,  or  fome  other  light  Huff,  without  fleevea,  fixed 
to  the  (houlders  by  a  button,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole 
breaft.  None  but  the  tunics  of  the  goddefs  Ceres  and 
comedians  have  long  ftraight  deeves. 
Mbe  co'jc  'Vhc  robes  of  women  commonly  confided  of  two  long 

pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  without  any  paiticular  form,  at- 
tached to  the  fhoulders  by  a  great  many  buttons,  and 
fometimes  by  a  clafp.  They  had  ftraight  fleevea  which 
came  down  to  the  wrifts.  I  he  young  girls,  as  well  as 
the  women,  fattened  their  robe  to  their  fide  by  a  cinc- 
ture, in  the  fame  way  as  the  high-prii.it  of  the  Jews  fa- 
ttened his,  as  it  is  dill  done  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 
The  cincture  formed  on  the  fide  a  knot  of  ribbons 
fometimes  refembling  a  lofe  in  (hape,  which  has  been 
particularly  remaiked  in  the  two  beautiful  daughters  of 
ETiobe.  In  the  younger  of  thefe  the  cincture  is  feen 
palling  over  the  (houlders  and  the  back.  Venus  has 
two  cinctures,  the  one  pairing  over  the  moulder,  and 
the  other  furrounding  the  waitt.  The  latter  is  called 
cejlus  by  the  poets. 
Thc^min-  1 ^c  mantle  was  called  pephn  by  the  Greeks,  which 
tl=.  fignifics  propeily  the  mantle  of  Pallas.      The  name  was 

afterwards  applied  to  the  mantles  of  the  other  gods,  as 
well  as  to  thofe  of  men.    This  part  of  the  drefs  was  not 
fejuaie,  as  fome  have  imagined,  but  of  a  roundifh  form. 
'1  he  ancients  indeed  fpeak  in  general  of  fquare  mantles, 
but   they   received   this   Ihape  from  four  tafiels  which 
were   affixed  to  them  ;  two  of  thefe  were  vifible,  and 
two  were   concealtd   under  the   mantle.     The   mantle 
was   brought    under   the   right  arm,   and  over  the  left 
fhoulder  ;  fometimes  it  was  attached  to  the  fhoulder  by 
two  buttons,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  beautiful  datue  of 
-0        Leucothoe  at  Villa  Albani. 
The  colour      The  colour   of  veftments  peculiar  to  certain  ftatues 
of  the  veft  Js  too  curious  t«  be   omitted.      To  begin  with  the  fi- 
*ucnls-         gures  of  the  gods. — The  drapery  of  Jupiter  was  red, 
that  of  Neptune  is  fuppofed  by  Wiiikelmaii  to  have  been 
fea-green.      The  fame  colour  alio  belonged  to  the  Ne- 
reids and  Nymphs.     The   mantle  of  Apollo  was  blue 
or  violet.      Bacchus  was  drcfled  in  white.      Martianus 
Capella  afligns  green  to  Cybcle.    Juno's  vedmentswere 
fky-blue,  but   fhe  fometimes  had  a  white  veil.      Pallas 
was   robed   in  a  flame-c©loured  mantle.      In  a  painting 
of  Herculaneum,  Venus  is  in  flowing  drapery  of  a  gol- 
den yellow.      Kings  were  arrayed  in  purple  ;  priells  in 
white  ;  and  conquerors  fometimes  in  iea-green. 


With  refpcA  to  the  head,  women  geueXflly  wow  n» 
covering  but  their  hair  ;  when  they  wilhed  to  oovel 
their  head,  they  ufed  the  corner  of  their  mantle.— 
Sometimes  we  meet  with  veil;  of  a  fine  transparent  tex- 
ture. Old  women  wore  a  kind  of  bonnet  upon  their 
head,  an  example  ot  which  maj  be  feen  in  a  ftatue  in 
the  Capitol,  called  the  I'rsfka  j  but  Winkehtian  think* 
it  is  a  ftatue  of  Hecuba. 

The  covering  of  the  feet  conffted  of  fliocs  or  fan- 
dais.  The  fanJals  were  generally  an  inch  thick,  and 
compofed  ol  more  than  emc  fole  of  cork.  Thofe  of 
Pallas  in  Villa  Albr.ni  has  two  loles,  and  other  llatues 
had  no  lefs  than  five. 

WlNKEOMAH  has  affigncd  four  different  ftyles  to  'his,-     •'* 
art.      The  ancient  ftyle,  which  continued  until  the  time  0f  tj,is  l,V 
oi  Phidias;   the  grai.d  ftyle,  formed  by  that  celebrated  anions  th{ 
flatuary  i   the  beautiful,   introduced  by  Praxiteles,   A- Greeks, 
pedes,  and  Lyfippus  ;   and   the  imitative  ftyle,  piadifed 
by  thofe  artiils  who  copied  the  works  of  the  ancient 
mailers. 

The  moil  authentic  monuments  of  the  ancient  ftyle  rhe  an- 
are  mcdaU,  containing  an  infeription,  which  leads  uscitntAylei 
back  to  very  diftant  times.  The  writing  is  from  right 
to  left  in  the  Hebrew  manner  ;  a  ufage  which  was  aban- 
doned before  the  time  ef  Herodotus.  The  ftatue  of 
Agamemnon  at  Elis,  which  was  made  by  Omatas,  has 
an  infeription  from  right  to  left.  This  artifau  flourilh- 
ed  50  years  before  Phidias  ;  it  is  in  the  intervening  pe- 
riod therefore  between  thefe  two  artills,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  ceffation  of  this  practice.  The  ftatues 
formed  in  the  ancient  ftyle  were  neither  diflinguidied 
by  beauty  of  fhape  nor  by  proportion,  but  bore  a  dole 
refemblance  te>  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Etrurians 
(11)  ;  the  'yes  were  long  anel  flat  ;  the  fedion  of  the 
mouth  not  horizontal  ;  the  chin  was  pointed  ;  the  curls 
of  the  hair  were  ranged  in  little  rings,  and  refembled 
grains  inclofed  in  a  heap  of  raifins.  What  was  ftill 
worfe,  it  was  impoflible  by  inlpeding  the  head  to  di- 
ftinguiih  the  fex. 

The  charaders  of  this  ancient  ftyle  were  thefe  :  The 
defigning  was  energetic,  but  hardi  ;  it  was  animated, 
but  without  gracefulnels ;  and  the  violence  of  the  e.\- 
prcflion  deprived  the  whole  figure  of  beauty. 

The  grand  ftyle  was  brought  t0  perfedion  by  Phi- The  grand 
dias,  1'olycletus,  Scopas,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  and  other  ftyle, 
illultrious  artiits.  It  is  probable,  from  fome  paffages 
of  ancient  writers,  that  in  this  ftyle  were  preferved  fome 
charaders  of  the  ancient  manner,  fuch  as  the  ftraight 
lines,  the  iquares  and  angles.  The  ancient  matters, 
fuch  as  Polycletus,  being  the  legiilators  of  propor- 
tions, lays  Winkelman,  and  of  coulequence  thinking 
they  had  a  right  to  diftribute  the  meafuies  and  di- 
menfions  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  have  un- 
doubtedly facrificed  fome  degree  of  the  form  of  beauty 
to  a  grandeur  which  is  harfh,  in  comparifon  of  the  flow- 
ing contours  and  giaceful  forms  of  their  fucceffon. — 
The  mod  confiderable  monuments  of  the  grand  ll)le 
are  the  ftatues  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters,  and  a  fi- 
gure 


(n)  This  is  a  proof  additional  to  thofe  that  will  be  found  in  the  articles  to  which  we  have  referred,  that 
the  Greeks  received  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  fculpture  from  the  nations  to  which  they  were  confeffedly  in- 
debted for  the  elements  of  fdence. 
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gure  of  Pallas,  to  be  feen  iri  Villa  Albani  ;  which,  how- 
ever, mud  not  be  confounded  with  the  ftatue  which  is 
mudeHed  according  to  the  firft  ftyle,  and  is  alfo  four.d 
in  the  fame  place.  The  head  pofTeffes  all  the  charac- 
ters  of  dignified  beauty,  at  the  fame  time  exhibiting  the 
rigidncfs  of  the  ancient  ftyle.  The  face  is  defective  in 
gracefulnefs ;  yet  it  is  evident  how  eafy  it  would  have 
been  to  give  the  features  more  roundnefs  and  grace. 
The  figures  of  Niobc  and  her  daughters  have  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  Winkelman,  that  aufterity  of  appear- 
ance which  marks  the  age  of  the  If  atue  of  Pallas.  They 
are  characterised  by  grandeur  and  fimplicity  :  fo  fimple 
are  the  foims,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  tedious 
productions  of  art,  but  to  have  been  created  by  an  in- 
itantaneous  effort  of  nature. 

The  third  ftyle  was  the  graceful  or  beautiful.  Lyfip- 
pus  was  perhaps  the  artift  who  introduced  this  Ityle. 
Being  more  converfant  than  his  predeceffors  with  the 
fweet,  the  pure,  the  flowing,  and  the  beaut'ful  lines  of 
nature,  he  avoided  the  fquare  forms  which  the  mailers 
of  the  fecond  ftyle  had  too  much  employed.  He  was 
©f  opinion  that  the  ufe  of  the  art  was  rather  to  pleafe 
than  to  aftonifh,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  artill  mould 
be  to  raife  admiration  by  giving  delight.  The  artifts 
who  cultivated  this  ftyle  did  not,  however,  neglect  to 
ftudy  the  fubhme  works  of  their  predeceffors.  They 
knew  that  grace  is  confident  with  the  moil  dignified 
beauty,  and  that  it  poffeffes  charms  which  mult  ever 
pleafe  :  they  knew  alfo  that  thefe  charms  are  enhanced 
by  dignity.  Grace  is  infufed  into  all  the  movements 
and  attitudes  of  their  itatues,  and  it  appears  in  the  de- 
licate turns  of  the  hair,  and  even  in  the  adjufting  of  the 
drapery.  Every  fort  of  grace  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  great  as  the  ravages  of  time  have  been 
amongft  the  works  of  art,  fpecimens  are  ftill  preferved, 
in  which  can  be  diltinguifhed  dignified  beauty,  attracTtvc 
beauty,  and  a  beauty  peculiar  ti  infants.  A  fpecimen 
of  dignified  beauty  may  be  feen  in  the  ftatue  of  one  of 
the  niufes  in  the  palace  of  Barberini  at  Rome  ;  and  in 
the  garden  of  the  pope,  on  the  Qiiirinal  is  a  ftatue  of  an- 
other mufe,  which  affords  a  fine  inftance  of  attractive 
beauty.  Winkelman  fays  that  the  moll  excellent  mo- 
del of  infant  beauty  which  antiquity  has  tranfmitted  to 
us  is  a  fatyr  of  a  year  old,  which  is  preferved,  though 
a  little  mutilated,  in  Villa  Albani. 

The  great  reputation  of  Praxiteles  and  Apelles  raifed 
an  ardeut  emulation  in  their  fucceftbrs,  who  defpairing 
to  futpafs  fuch  illuilrious  mafters,  were  fatisritd  with 
imitating  thrir  works.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a 
mere  imitator  is  always  inferior  to  the  mailer  whom 
he  attempts  to  copy.  When  no  original  genius  appears, 
the  art  mult  therefore  decline. 

Ci  ay  was  the  firft;  material  which  was  employed  in 
ftatuary.  An  inllance  of  this  may  be  feen  in  a  figure 
of  Alcamcnes  in  bas-relief  in  Villa  Albani.  The  an- 
cients  ufed  their  lingers.  ai>d  elpecially  their  nails,  to  ren- 
der certain  parts  more 'delicate  and  lively  :  hence  arole  the 
phrafie  nd  ungutm  fjclus  bono,  "  an  accomplifatel  man." 
It  was  the  opinion  of  count  Caylus  that  the  ancieiits 
did  not  ule  mo.icl.rin  forming  their  ftatues.  But  to  cif- 
prove  this,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  mention  an  engraving 
on  a  iloiie  in  the  cabinet  of  Stofch,  which  reprtfents 
Prometheus  engraving  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a 
plummet  in  Lis  hand  to  nieaiuie  the  proportion*  of  his 
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model.  The  ancients  as  well  as  tine  moderns  made 
works  in  phlter ;  but  no  fpecimens  remain  except  fome 
figures  in  bas-relief,  of  which  the  moft  beautiful  were 
found  at  Baia. 
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The  works  made  of  ivory  and  filver  were  generally  Ivory,  fiK 
of  a  fmall  fiae.  Sometimes,  however,  ftatues  of  a  pro-  ve.r'  an(^ 
digious  fize  were  formed  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  co-K" 
lolTal  Minerva  of  Phidias,  which  was  compofed  of  thefe 
materials,  was  26  cubits  high.  It  is  indeed  fcarcely 
poffible  to  believe  that  ftatues  of  fuch  a  lize  could  en- 
tirely cor.fift  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  quantity  of  ivory 
necefTary  to  a  coloffal  ftatue  is  beyond  conception.  M. 
de  Pauw  calculates  that  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
which  was  54  teet  high,  would  confume  the  teeth  of 
300  elephants. 

The  Greeks  generally  hewed  their  marble  ftatues  out  Marble 
of  one  block,  though  they  after  worked  the  heads  fcpa- 
rately,  and  fometimes  the  arms.  The  heads  of  the 
famous  group  of  Kiobe  and  her  daughters  have  been 
adapted  to  their  bodies  after  being  feparately  finifhed.  It 
is  proved  by  a  large  figure  leprefcnting  a  river,  which 
is  preferved  in  Villa  Albani,  that  the  ancients  firft 
hewed  their  ftatues  roughly  before  they  attempted  to 
finilh  any  part.  When  the  ftatue  hari  received  its  per- 
fect figure,  they  next  proceeded  to  polifh  it  with  pumice- 
ftonc,  and  again  carefully  retouched  every  part  with 
the  chifel. 

The  ancients,  when  they  employed  porphyry,  ufually  Porphyrj, 
made  the  head  and  extremities  of  marble.  It  is  true, 
that  at  Venice  there  are  four  figures  entirely  compofed 
of  porphyry  ;  but  thele  are  the  productions  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  middle  age.  They  alio  made  ftatues  of  bafaltei 
and  alaballer. 

.  4r 

Without  expreffionr  gefture,   and  attitude,  no  fi-EiprcITien 

gure  can  be   beautiful,   becaufe   in   thefe  the  graces  al-an''  at"- 

vays  relide.      It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  graces  are1 

always  reprefented  as  the  companions  of  Venus. 

The  expreffion  of  tranquillity  was  frequent  in  Gre- 
cian Itatues,  becauie,  according  to  Plato,  that  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  middle  ftate  of  the  foul  between  pleafure 
and  pain.  Experience  too  lliows  that  in  general  the 
moft  beautiful  perfoas  are  endowed  with  the  fweeteft 
and  moft  engaging  manner.  Without  a  iedatej  tran- 
quillity dignified  beauty  could  not  exiit.  It  is  in  this 
tranquillity,  therefore,  that  we  mull  look  for  the  com- 
plete difplay  of  genius. 

Tlie  moft  elevated  fpecies  of  tranquillity  and  repofejn  the  ??- 
was  lludicd  in  the  figures  of  the  gods.     The  father  of  tues  o;  •>.— 
the  gods,  and  even  inferior  divinities,  are   represented^1- 
without  emotion  or  refentment.      It  is  thus  that  Homer 
paints  Jupiter  fhaking   Olympus  by  the  motion  of  his 
hair  and  his  eyebrows. 

Shakes  his  ambrofial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  ftarr.p  of  fate  and  fanction  of  the  god. 

Jupiter  is  not  always  exhibited  in  this  tranquil  ftatc.  In 
a  bas-'ehef  belonging  to  the  Marcjuis  Rondini  he  ap- 
pears feated  on  an  arm-chair  with  a  melancholy  afpect. 
The  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  reprefents  the  god  m  a  lit  of 
rage  agaicft  the  ferpent  Python,  which  he  lulls  at  a 
blow,  The  artiftj  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  poets, 
h«  made  the  nofe  the  feat  of  anger,  and  the  lips  the 
feat  of  difdain.  45 

To  exprefs  the  action  of  a  hero,  the  Grecian  fculptors  t"e\  „£ ' 
3  delineated  ht;oK, 
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delineated  the  countenance  of  a  noble  virtuous  charafter 
reprefung  hia  groans,  and  allowing  nocxpreifion  ol  pain 
to  appear.  In  describing  the  actions  of  a  hero  the 
po  t  has  much  more  liberty  than  the  artift.  I  he  poet 
can  paint  them  fiich  as  they  were  before  nun  were 
tan  Jit  to  fubdue  their  paflions  by  the  reftratnt*  of  law, 
or  the  refined  cultoms  of  fecial  life.  Bat  the  artift, 
obliged  to  fclecl  the  mod  beautiful  firms,  is  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  giving  fuch  an  exprefiion  of  the  paflions 
as  may  not  fhock  our  feelings  and  difguft  ns  with  his 
production.  The  truth  of  thefe  rtmaiks  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  thofe  wlio  have  feen  two  ofthe  mod  beau- 
tiful monuments  of  antiquity  ;  one  of  which  rcprtfents 
the  fear  of  doth,  the  Other  the  moil  violent  pains  and 
fuffcring8.  The  daughters  of  Niobe,  againft  whom  Diana 
has  difcharged  her  fatal  arrows,  are  exhibited  in  that 
ftate  of  ilupefaftion  which  we  imagine  mufl  take  place 
when  the  certain  profpeft  of  death  deprives  the  loul  of 
all  fenfibility.  The  fable  prefents  us  an  image  ot  that 
ilupor  which  Efchylus  defcribes  as  feizing  the  Niobe 
when  they  were  transformed  into  a  rock.  The  other 
monument  referred  to  is  the  image  of  Laocoon,  which 
exhibits  the  moil  agonizing  pain  that  can  affeft  the 
mufcles,  the  nerves,  and  the  veins.  The  Sufferings  of 
the  body  and  the  elevation  of  the  foul  are  expreflcd  in 
every  member  with  equal  energy,  and  form  the  nioft 
fuhlime  contraft.  imaginable.  Laocoon  appears  to  ful- 
fer  with  fuch  fortitude,  that,  whilft  his  lamentable  fitu- 
ation  pierces  the  heart,  the  whole  figure  fills  us  with  an 
ambitious  defire  of  imitating  his  contlancy  and  magna- 
nimity in  the  pains  and  fufferings  that  may  fall  to  our 
lot. 

Philoftetes  is  introduced  by  the  poets  (bedding  tears, 
uttering  comnlaints,  and  rending  the  air  with  his  groans 
and  cries  ;  but  the  artift  exhibits  him  filent  and  bear- 
in  ;  his  pains  with  dignity.  The  Ajax  ot  the  celebra- 
ted painter  Tiinomachus  is  not  drawn  in  the  aft  of  de-- 
ftroying  the  ifaeep  which  he  took  for  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
but  in  the  moments  of  reflection  which  lucceedtd  that 
frenzy.  So  far  did  the  Greeks  carry  their  love  of 
calmnefs  and  flow  movements,  that  they  thought  a 
quick  ilep  always  announced  rufticity  of  manners.  De- 
roofthenes  reproaches  Nicobulus  for  this  very  thing  ; 
and  from  the  words  he  makes  ufe  of,  it  appeais,  that  to 
fpeak  with  intolence  and  to  walk  haftily  were  reckoned 
4.  Synonymous. 
In  ;ht  rta-  In  the  Fgures  of  women,  the  artifts  have  conformed 
tues  of  t0  the  principle  obferved  in  all  the  ancient  tragedies,  and 
wonun.  recommended  by  Ariftotle,  never  to  make  women  (how 
too  much  intrepidity  or  exceflive  cruelty.  Conforma- 
ble to  this  maxim,  Clytemneftra  is  represented  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  fatal  fpot,  watching  the  murderer,  but 
without  taking  any  part  with  !  im.  In  a  painting  of 
Tiinomachus  reprefenting  Medea  and  her  children, 
when  Medea  lifts  up  the  dagger  they  fmile  in  her  face, 
and  her  fury  is  immediately  melted  into  companion  for 
the  innocent  victims.  In  another  reprefentation  of  the 
lame  Subject,  Medea  appears  heiitating  and  indecifive. 
Guided  by  the  fame  maxims,  the  artifts  of  mod  refined 
talle  were  careful  to  avoid  all  deformity,  choofing  rather 
to  recede  from  truth  than  from  their  accuftomed  refpeft 
for  beauty,  as  may  be  feen  in  feveral  figures  of  Hecuba. 
■Sometimes,  however,  lhe  appears  in  the  decrepitude  of 
age,  her  face  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  her  brealts 
hanging  down. 
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Illuilrious   nvn,   and   thole   invefted  with   pffieflj  of       4T 
dignity,  are  repi  dented  with  a  noble  afluranee  and  firm  " 
afpeft      The  ftatues  of  the  Roman  emperors  refembleL   ,' 
thofe  of  heroes,  and  are   far  removed  from  every  Species  ucrori. 
of  flattery,  in  the  gefture,  in  the  attitude,  and  action. 
They  never  appear  wilh  haughty  looks,   or   with  the 
fplendoi    ot  royalty  ;   no  figure  is  ever  feen  presenting 
any  thing  to  them  with  bended  knee,   except  captives  ; 
and  none  addrefles  them  with  an  inclination  of  the  head. 
In  modern  works  too  Utile  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  ancient  rojlume.     Winkelman  mentions  a  bas-relief, 
which  was  lately  executed  at  Rome  for  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  reprefenting  an  architect  in  the  act  ofprefenti  ig 
the  plan   of  an  aqueduct  to  Marcus   Agrippa.     The 
modern  fculptor,  not  content  with  giving  a  long  beard 
to   that  llluftrious  Koman,  contrary  to   all  the  ancient 
marble  ftatues  as  well  as  medals  which  remain,  exhibit* 
the  architect  on  his  knees. 

In  general,  it  was  an  c(t?blifhed  principle  to  banifh  all 
violent  paffions  from  pubh'c  monuments  This  will 
Serve  as  a  decifive  mark  to  diftinguifh  the  true  antique 
from  fuppofititious  works.  A  medal  has  been  foupd 
exhibiting  two  ASSyrians,  a  man  and  woman  tearinir 
their  hair,  with  this  infeription,  Assyria,  et.  palaes- 
tina.  in.  potest,  p.  r.  REDAC.  s.  c.  The  forgery  of 
this  medal  is  manifeft  from  the  word  Pafneftina,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  Roman  medal  with  a 
Latin  infeription.  Befides,  the  violent  aftion  of  tcarine 
the  hair  does  not  fuit  any  fymbolie-al  figure.  This  ex- 
travagant ftyle,  which  was  called  by  the  aitcients/wrwi- 
thyrjis,  has  been  imitated  by  moil  of  the  modern  artifts. 
Their  figures  rcfemble  comedians  on  the  ancient  theatres, 
who,  in  order  to  fuit  the  diilant  Spectators,  put  on  paint- 
ed mafks,  employed  exaggerated  geilures,  and  far  over. 
leaped  the  bounds  of  nature.  This  ftyle  has  been  re- 
duced into  a  theory  in  a  treatife  on  the  paffions  compo- 
fed  by  Le  Brim.  The  defigns  which  accompany  that 
work  exhibit  the  paflions  in  the  very  higheft  decree, 
approaching  even  to  frenzy  :  but  thefe  are  calculated  to 
vitiate  the  tafte,  efpecially  of  the  young  ;  for  the  ardour 
of  youth  prompts  them  rather  to  feize  the  extremity 
than  the  middle  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  that  artiil 
who  has  formed  his  tafle  from  fuch  empaffioned  models 
ever  to  acquire  that  noble  Simplicity  and  fedate  gran- 
deur which  diftinguilhed  the  works  of  ancient  tulle. 

Proportion  is  the  bafis  of  beauty,  and  there  can  beOfpro 
no  beauty  without  it;  on  the  contrary,  ptoportion  maytionj. 
exift  where  there  is  little  beauty.  Experience  every 
day  teaches  us  that  knowledge  is  diilinft  from  taile  ;  and 
proportion,  therefore,  which  is  founded  on  knowledge, 
may  be  ftriftly  obferved  in  any  figure,  and  yet  the  figure 
have  no  preteufions  to  beauty.  1  he  ancients  confider- 
ing  ideal  beauty  as  the  moll  perfect,  have  frequently 
employed  it  in  preference  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 

The  body  conliits  of  three  parts  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers. The  three  parts  of  the  body  are  the  trunk,  the 
thighs,  and  the  legs.  The  inferior  part  of  the  body 
are  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the  feet.  The  arms  alfo 
confiil  ef  three  parts.  Thefe  three  parts  muft  bear  a 
certain  propoition  to  the  whole  as  well  as  to  one  an- 
other. In  a  well  formed  man  the  head  and  body  mufl 
be  proportioned  to  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the  feet,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  thighs  are  proportioned  to  the 
legs  and  the  feet,  or  the  arms  to  the  hands.  The  face 
•j  alfe 
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fl'ifoponfiftn  of  fW*  parts,  tint  !*,  three  times  the  length 
of  the  nofe  j  but  the  head  is  not  ionr  times  the  length  of 
the  nofe,  as  fome  writers  have  afferted.  From  the  place 
where  the  hair  begins  to  the  crown  of  the  head  are 
enly  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  nofe,  or  that 
part  is  to  the  nofe  as  9  to  I  2. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Grecian,  as  well  as  Egyptian 
artills,  have  determined  the  great  and  fmall  proportions 
by  fixed  rules ;  that  they  have  eftabliihed  a  potitive 
meafure  for  the  dimeniions  of  length,  breadth,  and  cir- 
cumference. This  fuppofition  alone  can  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  great  conformity  which  we  meet  with 
in  ancient  ftatues.  Winkelman  thinks  that  the  foot  was 
the  meafure  which  the  ancients  ufed  in  all  their  great 
dimeniions,  and  that  it  was  by  the  length  of  it  that 
they  regulated  the  meafure  of  their  figures,  by  giving 
to  them  fix  times  that  length.  This  in  fact  is  the 
length  which  Vitruvius  afligns,  Pes  vero  a/lhudinis  cor- 
poris fextt,  1.  3.  cap.  j.  That  celebrated  antiquary 
thinks  the  foot  is  a  more  determinate  meafure  than 
the  head  or  the  face,  the  parts  from  which  modern 
painters  and  fculptors  too  often  take  their  proportions. 
Thi6  proportion  of  the  foot  to  the  body,  which  has  ap- 
peared (trance  and  incomprehenfible  to  the  learned 
Huetius,  and  has  been  entirely  t  ejected  by  Perrault,  is 
however  founded  upon  experience.  After  meafuiing 
with  great  care  a  vail  number  of  figures,  Winkelman 
found  this  proportion  obferved  not  only  in  Egyptian 
ftatues,  but  alfo  in  thofe  of  Greece.  This  fact  may  be 
determined  by  an  ir.fpeclion  of  thofe  ftatues  the  feet 
of  which  are  perfect.  One  may  be  fully  convinced  of 
it  by  examining  fome  divine  figures,  in  which  the 
artills  have  made  fome  parts  beyond  their  natural  di- 
inenfions.  In  the  Apollo  Bclvidere,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  feven  heads  high,  the  foot  is  three  Roman 
inches  longer  than  the  head.  The  head  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis  is  very  fmall,  and  the  height  of  the  ftatue  is 
feven  heads  and  a  half :  the  foot  is  three  inches  and  a 
half  longe.-  than  the  head,  or  piecifely  the  fixth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  whole  ftatue. 

Practice  of  Sculpture. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  account  of  the 
cu''t"re  Grecian  fculpture,  becaufe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ableft 
lied ly'the  crlt,ca  tnat  modern  artifts  have  been  more  or  lefs  emi- 
"odernar-  Bent  as  tney  nave  ftudied  with  the  greater  or  lefs  atten- 
iHt-  tion   the  models    left   us  by  that    ingenious    people  : 

Winkelman  goes  fo  far  as  to  contend  that  the  molt  fi- 
nifhed  works  of  the  Grecian  mafters  ought  to  be  ftudied 
in  preference  even  to  the  works  of  nature.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  paradoxical ;  but  the  reafon  afligned  by  the 
Abbe  for  his  opinion  is,  that  the  faireft  lines  of  beauty 
are  more  eafily  difcovered,  and  make  a  more  (hiking 
and  powerful  impreffion,  by  their  reunion  in  thefe  Cub- 
lime  copies,  than  when  they  are  fcattered  far  and  wide 
in  the  original.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  ftudy  of  na- 
ture the  high  degree  of  merit  it  fo  juftly  claims,  it  muft 
neverthelcfs  be  granted,  that  it  leads  to  true  beauty  by 
a  much  more  tedious,  laborious,  and  difficult  path,  than 
the  ftudy  of  the  antique,  which  prefents  immediately  to 
the  artift's  view  the  object  of  his  refearches,  and  com- 
bines in  a  clear  and  ftrong  point  of  light  the  various 
rays  of  beauty  that  are  difperled  through  the  wide  do- 
main of  nature. 

As  foon  as  the  artift  has  laid  tin's  excellent  founda- 
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tion,  acquired  an  intimate  dsg^ee  of  familiarity  with, 
the  beauties  of  the  Grecian  ftatues,  and  formed  his  tafte, 
after  the  admirable  models  they  exhibit,  he  may  thin 
proceed  with  advantage  and  affurance  to  the  imitation 
of  nature.  The  ideas  he  has  already  formed  of  the  per- 
fection of  nature,  by  obferving  her  difperfed  beauties 
combined  and  collected  in  the  compofitions  of  the  an- 
cient artills,  will  enable  him  to  acquire  with  facility, 
and  to  employ  with  advantage,  the  detached  and  partial 
ideas  of  beauty  which  will  be  exhibited  to  his  view  in  a 
furvey  of  nature  in  her  actual  (late.  When  he  difcovera 
thefe  partial  beauties,  he  will  be  capable  of  combi 
them  with  thofe  perfect  forms  of  beauty  with  which 
he  is  already  acquainted.  In  a  word,  by  having  always 
prefent  to  his  mind  the  noble  models  already  mention- 
ed, he  will  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  oracle,  and  will 
draw  rules  from  his  own  mind. 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  imitating  nature.  Xw  >  wayt 
In  the  one  a  (ingle  object  occupies  the  artift,  who  en-  "f  imita- 
deavours  to  reprefent  it  with  precilion  and  truth  ;  in  rmK  ni" 
the  other,  certain  lines  and  features  are  taken  from  a 
variety  of  objects,  and  combined  and  blended  into  one 
regular  whole.  All  kinds  of  copies  belong  to  the  firll 
kind  of  imitation  ;  and  productions  of  this  kind  muft 
be  executed  neceffarily  in  the  Dutch  manner,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  high  finifhing,  and  little  or  no  invention.  Bn: 
the  fecond  kind  of  imitation  leads  directly  to  the  invelli- 
gation  and  difcovcry  of  true  beauty,  of  that  beauty 
whofe  idea  is  connate  with  the  human  mind,  and  is  only 
to  be  found  there  in  its  higheft  perfection.  This  U 
the  kind  of  imitation  in  which  the  G-eeks  excelled,  and 
in  which  men  of  genius  excite  the  young  artifts  to  ex- 
cel after  their  example,  was.  by  ftudving  nature  as  they 
did. 

After  having  ftudied  in  the  productions  of  the  Gre- 
cian mafters  their  choice  and  exprefilon  of  felect  na- 
ture, their  fublime  and  graceful  contours,  their  noble 
draperies,  together  with  that  fedate  grandeur  and  ad- 
mirable (implicit)'  that  conftitute  their  chief  merit,  the 
curious  artills  will  do  well  to  ftudy  the  manual  and  me- 
chanical part  of  their  operations,  as  this  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  fuccefsful  imitation  of  their  excellent 
manner. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  almofl  always  formed  Mudels  of 
their  tirft  models  in  wax  :  to  this  modern  artifts  have  lUuos. 
fubftituted  clay,  or  fome  fuch  compolition  :  they  prefer 
clay  before  wax  in  the  carnations,  on  account  of  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  latter,  and  its  lticking  in  fome 
meaiurc  to  every  thing  it  touches.  We  mull  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  lrom  hence  that  the  method  of  forming 
models  ot  wet  clay  was  either  unknown  or  neglected 
among  the  Greeks  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  Greece 
that  models  of  this  kind  were  invented.  Their  author 
was  Dibutades  of  Sicyon  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Arcefilas,  the  friend  of  Lucullus,  obtained  a  higher  de- 
gree of  reputation  by  his  clay  models  than  by  all  his 
other  productions.  Indeed,  if  clay  could  be  made  to 
preferve  its  original  moifture,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  fitted  fubftance  for  the  models  ot  the  fculptor  ;  but 
when  it  is  placed  either  in  the  fire  or  left  to  dry  im- 
perceptibly in  the  air,  its  folid  parts  grow  more  com- 
pact, and  the  figure  lofing  thus  a  part  of  its  dimeniions, 
is  neceffarily  reduced  to  a  fmaller  volume.  This  dimi- 
nution would  be  of  no  confequence  did  it  equally  affect 
the  whole  figure,  fo  as  to  preferve  its  proportions  en- 
Aa  tire. 
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tire.  But  tliis  is  not  the  cafe:  for  the  finaller  parts 
of  the  figure  dry  fooner  than  the  larger  ;  and  thus  lofing 
more  of  their  dimenfioM  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  than 
the  1  it  tor  d<>,  the  fvmm.t'v  and  proportions  of  the  figure 
inevitably  fuffer.  This  inoonveniency  does  net  take 
models  that  are  nude  in  wax.  It  is  in- 
deed extremely  difficult,  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
working  the  wax,  to  give  it  that  degree  of  fmootlmcfs 
that  is  neceflary  to  reprefent  the  fefitnefs  of  the  earna- 
lions  or  flefhy  parts  of  the  body,  litis  utcawveoience 
may,  however,  be  remedied,  by  forming  the  model  tirft 
ill  clay,  then  moulding  it  in  plafter,  and  laflly  catling  it 
in  wax.  And,  indeed,  clay  is  feldom  ufed  bat  as  a  moid  I 
in  which  to  caS  a  figure  of  plafter,  ftucco,  or  wax,  to 
ferve  henceforth  for  a  model  by  which  the  ruealuus  and 
proportions  of  the  ftatue  are  to  be  adjufted.  In  ma- 
kin  ;  waxen  models,  it  is  common  to  put  half'  a  pound 
or  colophony  to  a  pound  o'  wax  ;  and  fome  add  turpen- 
tine, melting  the  whole  with  oil  of  olives. 
Method  of  So  much  for  the  firlt  or  preparatory  fteps  in  this 
•wo  ki  g  procedure.  It  remains  to  confider  the  manner  of  work- 
tie  and"  'nS  tne  marble  after  the  model  fo  prepared  ;  and  the  me- 
thod here  followed  by  the  Greeks  feems  to  have  been 
extremely  different  from  that  which  is  generally  obfer- 
ved  by  modern  artilfs.  In  the  ancient  ftatues  we 
tin  1  the  motl  linking  proofs  of  the  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs  that  accompanied  each  llroke  of  the  chiiel,  and 
which  refulted  from  the  artill's  being  perfeitly  fure  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  idea,  and  the  precifion  and  fteadi- 
nefs  of  his  hand  :  the  moil  minute  parts  of  the  figure 
carry  thefe  marks  of  affurance  and  freedom  ;  no  in dilu- 
tion of  timoroufnefs  or  diffidence  appeal  ;  nothing  that 
can  induce  us  to  fancy  tliat  the  artill  had  occ.ffion  to 
correct  any  of  his  ftrokes.  It  is  difficult  to  find,  even 
in  the  fecond-rate  productions  of  the  Grecian  art  ills, 
any  mark  of  a  falfe  ftroke  or  a  random  touch.  Tin; 
Brmnefs  and  precifion  of  the  Grecian  chiilie]  were  cer- 
tainly derived  from  a  more  determined  and  perfect  fet 
of  ridts  than  thofe  which  are  cbferved  in  modem  times 

The  method  gcnerallj  obferved  by  the  modern  fculp- 
tor  is  as  follows  :  I'iid,  out  ot  a  great  block  of  marble 
he  faws  another  of  the  ii/.e  required,  which  is  perform- 
cd  with  a  fmooth  fteel  faw,  without  teeth,  calliu;;  water 
and  fand  thereon  from  time  to  time  ;  then  he  fafhions 
it,  by  taking  off  what  is  fnperflm  us  with  a  fteel  point 
and  a  heavy  hammer  of  foft  iron  ;  after  this,  bringing 
it  near  the  meafure  required,  he  reduces  it  it  ill  nearer 
with  another  finer  point  ;  he  then  ufes  a  flat  cutting 
intlrument,  having  notches  in  its  edge;  and  then  a 
child  to  take  off  the  fciatches  which  the  former  has 
left  ;  till,  at  length,  taking  rafps  of  different  degrees  of 
finenefs,  by  degrees  he  brings  his  work  into  a  condition 
for  polifiSing. 

After  this,  having  ftudicd  his  model  with  all  poffible 
attention,  he  draws  upon  this  modtl  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular lines  which  niterleft  each  other  at  right 
angles.  lie  afterwards  copies  thefe  lines  upon  his 
marble,  as  the  painter  m.akws  ufe  of  fuch  tranlverfal 
lines  to  copy  a  picture,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  fmaller  ii/.e. 
Thefe  tranlverfal  lines  or  fquares,  drawn  in  an  equal 
number  upon  the  marble  and  upon  the  model,  in  a  man- 
ner proportioned  to  their  rcfpectlve  dimenfions,  exhibit 
accurate  ineafutcs  ot  the  futfaces  upon  which  the  artill 
js  to  work  ;  but  cannot  determine,  with  equal  precifion, 
the  depths  the.;  ace  proportioned  to  thefe  furfaoes, — 
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The  feulptor,  indeed,  may  determine  thefe  depths  by 
obferving  the  relation  they  bear  to  his  model ;  but  a* 
his  eye  is  the  only  guide  he  has  to  follow  in  this  efli- 
mate,  he  is  always  more  or  lefs  expoled  to  error,  or  at 
le.Ul  to  doubt.  He  is  never  fure  that  the  cavities  made 
by  his  chiiel  are  exacl  ;  a  degree  of  uncertainty  accom- 
panies each  llroke  ;  nor  can  he  be  aiTured  that  it  has 
c  irritd  f/vay  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  his  mar- 
ble. It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine,  by  fuoh  lines 
as  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  external  and  inter- 
nal contours  of  the  figure,  or  to  transfer  them  from  the 
1:1,1 'el  to  the  marble.  By  the  internal  contour  ii  un- 
derfteod  that  which  is  dcTcribed  by  the  parts  which  ap- 
proach towards  the  centre,  and  which  are  not  marked 
in  a  linking  manner. 

It  is  farther  to  be  noticed,  that  in  a  complicated  and 
laborious  work,  which  an  artill  cannot  execute  without 
afliilar.ee,  he  is  often  obliged  to  nvtke  ule  of  foreign 
hands,  that  have  not  the  talents  or  dexterity  that  aie 
neceflary  to  finiih  his  plan.  A  tingle  llroke  of  the  chiiel 
that  goes  too  eleep  is  a  defedl  not  to  be  repaired  ;  and 
fuch  a  ftroke  may  ealily  happen,  where  the  depths  are 
fo  imperfectly  determined.  Detects  of  this  kind  are  in- 
evitable, if  the  feulptor,  in  chipping  his  marble,  begins 
by  forming  the  depths  that  ate  rcquilite  in  the  figure  he 
defigna  to  icprtfent.  Nothing  is  more  liable  to  error 
than  this  manner  of  proceeding.  The  cautious  arti.l 
ought,  00  the  contrary,  to  form  thefe  depths  gradually,. 
lo  little  and  little,  with  the  utmoll  circumfpeition  and 
care  ;  and  the  determining  of  them  with  precifion  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  the  lall  part  of  hi s  wotk,  and  as  the 
rni'V  ;:is  chifel. 

The  various  inconveniences  attending  this  method  of  copy- 
determinod  feveral  eminent  ai tills  to  look  out  tor  oneing  ancient 
that  would  be  liable  to  lefs  uncertainty,  and  productive  "at"e»- 
of  fewer  errors,  Tne  French  academy  of  painting  at 
Rome  hit  upon  a  method  of  copying  the  ancient  fta- 
tues, which  tome  fcu'ptors  have  employed  with  fuccefs, 
even  in  the  fi  :urcs  which  they  finilhed  a'ter  models  m  clay 
or  wax.  This  method  is  as  follows.  The  llatue  that  is 
to  he  copied  is  inclofed  in  a  frame  that  fits  it  exactly. 
The  upper  part  of  this  fiame  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  k<(  equal  parts,  and  to  each  of  thefe  parts  a 
thread  is  fixed  with  a  piece  af  lead  at  the  end  of  it. 
Thefe  threads,  which  hang  freely,  (how  what  parts  of 
the  ftatue  are  moll  removed  from  the  centre  with  much 
jnore  perfpicuity  and  precifion  than  the  lines  which  a'-er 
drawn  upon  its  i'urface,  and  which  p.ifs  dually  over  the 
higher  and  hollow  parts  of  the  block  :  they  alto  give 
the  artill  a  tolerable  rule  to  meafure  the  mote  Striking 
variations  of  height  and  depth,  and  thus  render  him 
more  bold  and  determined  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

But  even  this  method  is  not  without  its  defects  :  tor 
as  it  is  impolfible,  by  the  means  of  a  ilraight  line,  to 
determine  with  precifion  the  procedure  of  a  curve,  the 
artiil  has,  in  this  method,  no  certain  rule  to  guide  bin 
iu  his  contours  ;  and  as  often  as  the  line  which  he  i-  to 
defcribe  deviates  from  *he  direction  of  the  plumb  line, 
which  is  his  main  guide,  he  muil  necclTarily  find  himlelf 
at  a  lofs,  and  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  conjecture. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  this  method  affords  no  certain 
rule  to  determine  exadly  the  proportion  which  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  figure  ought  to  bear  to  each  Other, 
confidered  in  their  mutual  relation  and  connections. 
The  artift,  indeed,  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defect  by 
2  inter- 
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Jaterfefting  the  plumb-lines  by  horizontal  ones.  This 
recourle  lias,  nevertheltls,  its  inconveniences,  lince  the 
lquarcs  termed  by  tranlverfal  lines,  that  a-e  at  a  dillance 
from  the  figure  (though  they  be  exactly  equal),  yet 
repreient  the  parts  of  the  figure  as  greater  or  (mailer, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  removed  from  our 
polition  or  point  of  view.  But,  notwithltandin»  theft 
inconveniences,  the  method  now  under  coniideration  is 
certainly  the  bed  that  has  hitherto  been  employed  :  it  it 
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mo're  practicable  and   lure  than   any  other  we  ki'.w, 
though  it  appears,  fom  the  remarks  we  have  now  been 
making,  that  it  does  not  exhibit  a  lure  and  univerfal  -  I 
terion  to  a  fculptor  who  executes  after  a  model.  < 2 

To  polilh  the  ftatue,  or  make  the  parts  of  it  fmooth  Of  pililh- 
and  (leek,  they  ufe  pumice-ftone  and  fmelt  ;  then  tripoli  j  J/^  ' 
and   when   a   Mill   greater   luftre  is  required,  they   ule 
burnt  ilraw.   For  the  Cajiing  of  Status,  Gee  Fovndery, 
and  Pl/uter  of  Par'u. 


S     C     IT 
SCUM,  properly  denotes  the  impurities  which  a  li- 
quor,  by  boiling,  cafts   up  to  the  ftirface.     The  term 
fcum  is  slfo  ufed  for  what  is  more   properly  called  the 
fcoria  of  metals. 

SCUPPERS,  in  a  fhip,  are  certain  channels  cut 
through  the  water-ways  and  fides  of  a  fhip,  at  proper 
dillances,  and  lined  with  plated  lead,  in  order  to  carry 
the  water  off  from  the  deck  into  the  fea.  The  fcup- 
pers  of  the  lower  deck  of  a  fhip  of  war  are  ulually  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  leathern  pipe,  called  the  fcupper-hofc,  which 
hangs  downward  from  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the 
fcupper.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  water 
from  entering  when  the  (hip  inclines  under  a  weight  of 
fail. 

SCURVY,  in  medicine,  fee  that  article,  n3  35 r, 
where  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  fymptoms, 
caufes,  and  modes  of  prevention  and  cure,  according  to 
fome  of  the  moil  eminent  writers  in  medicine.  We  have 
here  only  to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Beddoes, 
the  mineral  acids,  eipecially  the  nitric  and  vitrielic,  may- 
be employed  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this  dreadful 
dileafe  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  the  vegetable  acids. — 
But  of  all  the  fubllances  that  can  at  once  be  cheaply 
procured  and  long  preierved,  he  thinks  the  concrete 
acid  of  tartar  by  far  the  mod  promifinj.  It  is  very- 
grateful,  and  comes  near  to  the  citric  acid.  In  tropi- 
cal countries  the  fcurvy  is  feldom  known. 

Scum rgrafs,  in  botany.  See  Cochle area. 
The  officinalis,  or  common  officinal  fcurvy.grafs, 
grows  upon  rocks  on  the  fea  coalt,  and  on  the  High- 
land mountains,  abundantly.  It  has  an  acrid,  bitter, 
and  acid  talle,  and  is  highly  recommended  for  the  fcur- 
vy. There  are  inflances  ot  a  whole  (hip's  crew  having 
been  cured  of  that  diftemper  by  it  ;  and  as  it  abounds 
with  acid  (alts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
j;reat  reiiflcr  of  putrefedion.  'i  he  bed  way  of  taking 
it  is  raw  in  a  falad.  It  is  alfo  diuretic,  and  ufeful  in 
dropfies.  i  he  Highlanders  efteem  it  as  a  good  llo- 
machic. 

The  coronopus,  another  fpecies,  was  fome  years  aco 
rendered  famous,  the  afhes  ot  it  being  an  ingredient  in 
Mrs  Joanna  Stephens's  celebrated  medicine  for  the  Ilone 
and  gra\el  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  thole  affl'cn.l  with 
that  excruciating  complaint,  it  h.is  not  been  able  to 
fupport  its  credit.  It  is  acrid,  and  tattes  like  garden 
crefs. 

SCUTAGE  (f  •ita^ium,  Sax.  fcilJfiening),  was  a  tax 
or  contribution  railed  by  thofe  that  held  lands  by 
knights  fcrvice,  towards  rumifhing  the  ki;«  's  army,  at 
tone,  two,  or  three  mirks  for  every  knight's  fee.  Hen- 
ry III.  foi  his  \oyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  a  tenth 
granted  by  the  clergy,  and/evtagt  three  merks  of  every 
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knight's  fee  by  the  laity.  This  was  alfo  levied  by 
Henry  II.  Richard  I.  and  King  John.  See  Kkight- 
Sen:-'  e. 

SCUTE  (fcutum),  a  French  gold  coin  of  ^s.  4d. 
in  the  reign  of  kir.g  Henry  V.  Catharine  queen  of 
England  had  an  affurance  made  her  of  iundry  Cifllcs, 
manors,  lands,  &c.  valued  at  tiie  fum  of  40,030  fcutes, 
every  two  whereof  were  worth  a  noble.  Rot.  Pari.  1. 
Her..  VI. 

SCUTELLARIA,  Skull-cap,  in  botanv :  Age- 
nus  of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  40th  order,  Perfinatt.  The  calyx  is  fhort, 
tubulated,  has  the  mouth  entire,  and  cloic  alter  fiWer- 
in .;.  There  arc  two  fpecies  in  Britain,  the  ga/ericulata  and 
minor.  1.  'I  he  Galericulata,  Blue  Skullcap,  or  Hooded 
Willow-herb.  The  ftcms  are  weak,  branched,  and  above 
a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  narrow- point- 
ed, on  (hoi  t  foot-ftalks,  and  fcalloped  ;  the  flowers  are 
blue,  in  pairs,  on  pedicles  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves, 
and  pendulous.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  bitter,  and  has  a  gailic  fined.  2.  Minor,  little 
red  Skull-cap,  or  Willow-herb.  The  fialks  are  about 
eight  inches  high;  the  leaves  are  heart -fhaped,  ovai  ; 
the  flowers  are  purple1.  It  grows  in  fens,  and  on  the 
(ides  of  lakes. 

SCUTTLES,  in  a  fhip,  fquare  holes  cut  in  the 
deck,  big  enough  to  let  down  the  body  of  a  man,  and 
which  lerve  upon  fome  occaflons  to  let  the  people 
down  into  any  room  below,  or  from  one  deck  to  ano- 
ther. 

SC^LAX,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  geo- 
grapher ot  Caria,  flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hyftafpes,  about  558  B.  C.  S  me  have  attributed  to 
him  the  invention  of  geographical  table?.  We  have 
under  his  name  a  geographical  work  publilhed  by  Hotl'- 
chclius  ;  but  it  is  written  Ly  a  much  later  author,  «.nd 
is  perhaps  only  an  abridgment  of  Scylax's  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy. 

SCVLLA  (anc.  geog.),  a  rock  in  the   Fretum   Si:- 
culum,  near  the  coail  of  Italy,  dangerous  to  fhippil 
oppofite  to  Charybdis,  a  whirlpool  on  the  coait  ot  Si- 
cily ;  both  of   them  famous  in  myth  ' 

Sejlla  and  Charybdis  haw  been  almoil  fubdued  by 
the  repeated  convulfions  of  this  part  >>f  the  tanh,   and  rcLr  •!>•■' 
by  the  violence  of  the  current,  ui.ie'u  is  continually  ii  - 
creal :ng  the  breadth  of  the  Strs  U       .     proper  allow.  '" 
ance  be  made  for  thefe  circumftam     . 
the  ancients  of  any  exaggeration,  notwithilandiag   the 
very  dreadful  colours  in  which  they  have  pai- 
paffage.      It  is  formed  by  a  low  peninfula,  called  Cafie 
Pelorus,  (Lretching  to  the  caftward  on  the  Sicilian  I 
A  3  2 
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Immediately  within  which  lieu  the  famous  whirlpool  of    about  the  25th  to  almoft  the  ucth  degree  of  cad  Ion-    Scvhr*.- 


gitudc,  v/as  divided  into  Scythia  in  Europe  and  Scy- 
thia  in  Afia,  including,  however,  the  two  Sarmatias ; 
or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Greeks,  Sauromalias,  now 
the  Circafllan  Tartary,  which  lay  between  and  fevered 
the  two  Scythias  from  each  other.  Sauromatia  was 
alfo  diftinguifhed  into  European  and  Afiatic  ;  and  was 
divided  from  the  European  Scythia  by  the  river  Don 
or  Tanais,  which  falls  into  the  Palus  Meotis  ;  and  from 
the  Afiatic  by  the  Rha,  now  Volga,  which  empties  it* 
felf  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 

i.  The  Afiatic  Scythia  comprehended,  in  gene* 
ral,  great  Tartaiy,  and  RufTia  in  Alia  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Scythia  beyond  or  without  Imaus,  contain- 


Charybdis,  and  by  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  which  a  few 
miles  below  on  the  Calabrian  fliore  projeft  towards  the 
well.  The  current  runs  with  furpriling  force  from  one 
to  the  other  alternately  in  the  direction  of  the  tide,  and 
the  tides  themfclves  are  very  irregular.  Thus  vcfTcls, 
by  (hurraing  the  one,  were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  be- 
in  ^  f  wallowed  up  by  the  other. 

At  prefent,  in  moderate  weather,  when  the  tide  is 
either  at  ebb  or  flood,  boats  pafs  all  over  the  whirl- 
pool: but,  in  general,  it  is  like  the  meeting  ot  two  con- 
tending currents,  with  a  number  of  eddies  all  around; 
and,  even  now,  there  is  fcarcely  a  winter  in  which  there 
are  not  foir.e  wrecks. 

"  At  the  time  when  we  pafTed  the  Straits  (fays  Cap-  ed  the  regions  of  Bogdoi  or  Oftiacoi,  and  Tanguti 
tain  Sutherland,  from  whom  we  have  obtained  this  ac-  That  within,  or  on  this  fide  Imaus,  had  Turkeltan  and 
curate  information)  the  weather  was  as  favourable  as  Mongal,  the  Ufbeck  or  Zagatai,  Kalmuc  and  Nagaian 
we  could  with  ;  and  yet,  in  fpite  of  a  ftrong  breeze  and  Tartars  ;  beiides  Siberia,  the  land  of  the  Samoiedcs,  and 
the  current,  which  hurried  us  on  with  furpriling  velo-  Nova  Zembla.  Thefe  three  laft  not  being  fo  foon  in« 
city,  the  (hip's  head  was  fuddenly  whirled  round  near  habited  as  the  former,  as  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed, 
three  points  ;  but  the  wind  blowing  frclh,  in  a  few  fe-     were  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  and  the  tormer 

were  peopled  by  the  Bac'trians,  Sogdians,  Gandari, 
Sacks,  and  Maffagetes.  As  for  Sarmatia,  it  contained 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  Colchis  ;  which  makes  now  tlie 
Circafllan  Tartary,  and  the  province  of  Georgia. 

2.  Scythia  in  Europe  reached  (towards  the  fouth- 
weft)  to  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  by  which  it  was  divided 
from  Celto- Gallia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Iller  or  Danube   and  the  Euxine  fea.      Its  northern  li- 


conds  fhe  dafhed  through  the  eddy  that  had  caught  her; 
for,  to  avoid  Scylla,  and  fecuie  Mtflina,  we  had  kept 
pretty  clofe  to  Charybdis." 

SCYROS,an  illand  in  the  iEgean  fea,  at  thediftar.ee 
of  about  28  miles  north-call  from  Eubcea.  It  is  60 
miles  in  circumference.  It  was  originally  in  the  pofief- 
fion  of  the  Pelafgians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired 
there  to  avoid  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became 
father  of  Ncoptolemus   by  Dcidamia   the   daughter  of    mits  have  been  luppofed  to  flretch  to  the  fpring-heads  of 


king  Lycomedes.  Scyros  was  conquered  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Cimon.  It  was  very  rocky  and  barren. 
Now  Sciro.     E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  15. 

SCYT  a  LA  lac.  on  u  a.   in   antiquity,  a   ftratagem 
or  device  of  the  Lacedemonians,    tor  the  fecret  writing 


the  Borillhenes  or  Nieper,   and  the   Rha  or  Volga,  and 

fo  to  that  of  the   Tanais The   ancients  divided  this 

country  into  Scythia  Arimafpaea,  which  lay  eaitward, 
joining  to  Scythia  in  Afia ;  and  Sarmatia  Europeana 
on  the  weft.      In  Scythia,  properly  fo  called,  were  the 


of  letters  to  their  correfpondents,  fo  that  if  they  fhould  Arimafpsi  on  the  north  ;  the  Gets  or  Dacians  along 

chance  ta    be    intercepted,  nobody  might  be   able  to  the  Danube,   on   the  fouth ;  and   the   Neuri   between 

read  them.  —To  this  end  they  had  two  wooden  rollers  thefe  two.      So  that  it   contained  the  European  Rufiia 

or  cylinders,  perfectly  alike   and   equal;  one   whereof  or  Mufcovy,  and  the  Lefler  Crim  Tartary  eaftward ;  and, 

was  kept  in  the  city,  the  other  by  the  pcrfon  to  whom  on   the   weft,   Lithuania,    Poland,    part    of   Plungaryj 


the  letter  was  directed.  For  the  letter,  a  fkin  of  very 
thin  parchment  was  wrapped  round  the  roller,  and 
thereon  was  the  matter  written  ;  which  done,  it  was 
taken  off,  and  fent  away  to  the  party,  who,  upon  put- 


Tranfilvania,  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  and  Moldavia.  Sar- 
matia is  luppofed  to  have  reached  northward  to  that 
part  of  Swedelarid  called  Feningia,  now  Finland;  in 
which  they  placed  the  Ooenes,  Panoti,  and  Hippopodes, 


ting  it  in  the  fame  manner  upon  his  roller,  found  the     This  part    they  divided  Irom  northern   Germany,  now 


lines  and  words  in  the  very  fame  difpofition  as  when 
they  were  fir  ft  written.  This  expedient  they  fet  a  very 
high  value  on  ;  though,  in  truth,  artlefs  and  grofs 
enough  :  the  moderns  have  improved  vaftly  on  this  me- 
thod of  writing.      See  Cipher. 

SCYTAL1A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtiul.  The  calyx  is  very  ftioit,  monophyllous,  and 
fomewhat  quinquedentated  ;  the  corolla  pentapetalous  ; 
the  filaments  hairy  at  the  bafe  ;  the  berry  unilocular, 
with  one  feed  of  a  (oft  pulpy  confillence.  There  is  on- 
ly one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Sincnfis,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. 

SCYTHIA,  an  ancient  name  for  the  northern  parts 
of  Afia,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tartary  ;  alio  lor 
fome  of  the  north-eaftcrn  parts  of  Europe. 

This  valt  territory,  which  extends  itfelt  from  the  Ifter 


or  Danube,  the  boundary  of  the  Celts,  that  is,  Irom    Britain  aud  Leland. 


the  welt  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  the  Mare 
Sarmaticum  or  Scythkum,  which  they  fuppofed  ran  up 
into  the  northern  ocean,  and,  dividing  Lapland  into 
two  parts,  formed  the  weftcrn  part  of  Sweden,  with* 
Norway,  into  one  illand,  and  Finland  into  another;, 
fuppofing  this  alfo  to  be  cut  off  from  the  continent  by 
the  gulph  of  that  name. 

Although  the  ancient  Scythians  were  celebrated  as 
a  warlike  people,  yet  their  hiftory  is  too  uncertain  and 
oblcure  to  enable  us  to  give  any  detail  which  would  not 
prove  equally  tirefome  and  uninterefting  to  the  reader. 
Mr  Pinkcrton,in  a  diflertationon  their  origin,  endeavours 
to  prove  that  they  were  the  moft  ancient  of  nations  ; 
and  he  afllgns  for  the  place  of  their  f.rft  habitation  the 
country  known  by  the  name  ot  Perfia.  From  Perfia, 
he  thinks,  they  proceeded  in  numerous  horde3  weftward^ 
furrounded  the  Euxine,  peopled  Germany,  Italy,  Gaul, 
the  countries   bordering   on   the    Baltic,   with   part   of 


1  hat  the  Scythians  were  of  A  fi- 
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at'c  origin  cannot,  we  think,  be  queftiened  ;  and  as 
Perfia  was  peopled  at  a  very  early  period,  it  may  not 
improbably  hare  been  their  parent  country  :  but  when 
our  author  contends  that  their  empire  had  fubfifted  for 
more  than  1500  years  before  Ninus  the  founder  of  the 
Affyrian  monarchy,  and  that  it  extended  hem  Egypt  to 
the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Perfian  gulf  and  Indian  fea  to 
the  Cafpian,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  preju- 
dices againft  the  Celts,  and  his  defire  to  do  honour  to 
his  favourite  Goths,  have  made  him  advance  a  paradox 
jnconfiftent  with  the  molt  authentic  records  of  antiqui- 
ty. His  differtation  however  is  ingenious,  and  replete 
with  a  variety  of  curious  learning. 

Scythian  Lamb,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Scythian 
Lamb. 

SCYTHROPS,  a  generical  name  given  by  Mr  La- 
tham to  a  bird  of  which  hitherto  but  one  fpecics  ha;  been 
obferved.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  crow,  and  two  feet 
three  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  large,  convex,  fur- 
rowed on  the  fides,  and  bent  at  the  tip  ;  the  noftrils  are 
placed  at  the  bafe  ot  it,  and  the  tongue  is  cloven  at  the 
end.  The  genet  ai  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  brownifh 
afh,  but  the  tip  of  each  feather  of  the  back,  wings,  and 
tail,  is  black.  The  tail  has  each  feather  banded  with 
black  at  the  end,  and  the  tip  itfelf  white  ;  but  the  inner 
webs  of  the  feather  are  marked  with  black  and  white 
bands.  The  toes  are  placed  two  forwards  and  two 
backwards,  as  in  the  parrot  genus.  This  curious  bitd 
is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  we  believe  in  that  part 
of  the  world  is  not  uncommon,  but  its  manners  are  as 
yet  quite  unknown.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  an  engraving  of  it  from  an  ex- 
cellent drawing  with  which  we  were  lately  favoured.  See 
plate  CCCCXLIX. 

SEA,  in  a  ftricl  fenfe,  fignifies  a  large  portion  of 
water  almoft  furrounded  by  land,  as  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  fcas  ;  but  it  is  fiequcntly  uled  for  that  vait 
body  of  water  which  encompaffes  the  whole  earth. 

What  proportion  the  tuperficies  of  the  fea  bears  to 
that  of  the  land  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained.  Buffon  has 
fuppofed  that  the  furface  of  our  globe  is  equally  divided 
between  land  and  water,  and  has  accordingly  calculated 
the  fuperficies  of  the  fea  to  be  85,49c,  ^o<'  fquarc  miles. 
But  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  ocean  covers  much 
more  than  the  half  of  the  earth's  furface.  Buffon  be- 
lieved the  exiftence  of  a  v?it  iouthern  continent,  which 
Captain  Cook  has  mown  to  be  viiionary.  It  was  this 
circumftance  which  milled  him.  According  to  the 
moft  accurate  obfervations  hitherto  made,  the  lur'ace  of 
the  fea  is  to  the  land  as  three  to  one;  the  ocean  therefore 
extends  over  '  28,735,759  fquare  miles,  fuppofing  the 
fuperfcics  of  the  whole  globe  to  be  170,9^1,012  fquare 
miles.  To  afcertain  the  depth  of  the  fea  is  flill  mote 
difficult  than  its  fuperficies,  both  on  account  of  the 
numerous  experiments  which  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
make,  and  the  want  of  pioper  infbuments  for  that  pur- 
pole.  Beyond  a  certain  depth  the  lea  has  hitherto 
been  found  unfathomable  ;  and  though  leveial  methods 
have  been  c  nt'ived  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  none  of 
them  has  completely  anfweredthe  purpole.  We  know 
in  general  that  the  depth  o:  the  fea  increafes  gradually 
as  we  leave  the  fhore  ;  but  if  this  continued  beyond  a 
certain  diffance,  the  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
would  be  prodigious.  Indeed  the  numerous  iflands 
everywhere  featured  in  the  lea  demonitrate  the  con- 


trary, by  mowing  us  that  the  bottom  of  the  water  is  Sea, 
unequal  like  the  land,  and  that  fo  far  from  uniformly  ■  t  " 
finking,  it  fometimes  rifes  into  lofty  mountains.  If  the 
depth  ot  the  fea  be  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of 
the  land,  as  has  generally  been  fuppoled,  its  greateft 
depth  will  not  exceed  five  or  fix  miles,  tor  there  is  no 
mountain  fix  miles  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  th-! 
fea.  The  fea  has  never  been  actually  founded  to  a 
greater  depth  than  a  mile  and  66  feet  ;  every  thing  be- 
yond that  therefore  rcfts  entirely  upon  conjecture  and 
analogical  realoning,  which  ought  never  to  be  admitted 
to  determine  a  fingle  point  that  can  be  afcertained  by 
experiment,  becaufe,  when  admitted,  they  have  too  often 
kd  to  talle  conclufions.  Along  the  coalts,  where  the 
depth  ot  the  fea  is  in  general  well  known,  it  has  always 
been  found  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  fhore  : 
when  the  coaft  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  fea  that 
wafhes  it  is  deep  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  coaft  is 
low,  the  water  is  (hallow.  Whether  this  analogy  holds 
at  a  diftance  from  the  lhore,  experiments  alone  can  de- 
termine. 

To  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  Quantity 
fea,  while  its  depth  is  unknown,  is  impoffible.      But  if  o!  water 
we  fuppofe  with  Buffon  that  its  medium  depth  is  the         .   ' 
fourth  part  of  a  mile,  the   ocean,  if  its  fuperficies  be 
128,235,759  fquare  miles,  will  contain  32,058,939.75 
cubic  miles  of  water. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  compute  the  quantity  of 
water  which  is  conftantly  difcharged  into  the  fea.  For 
this  purpofe  let  us  take  a  river  whofe  velocity  and  quan-  , 

tity  of  water  is  known,  the  Po,  for  inilance,  which  ac-  <?£m  ' cr 
cording  to  Riccioli  is  1000  feet  (or  too  perches  of  the  Eurti 
Boulogne)  broad,  10  feet  deep,  and  runs  at  the  rate  of  arc.  ic. 
four  miles  in  an  hour ;  conlequently  that  river  dif- 
charges  into  the  fea  200,00-0  cubic  perches  of  water  in 
an  hour,  or  4,800,000  in  a  day.  A  cubic  mile  con- 
tains 125,000,000  cubic  peiches  ;  the  Po  therefore 
will  take  26  days  to  difchargc  a  cubic  mile  of  water 
into  the  fea.  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  what  is  perhaps  not 
very  far  ftom  the  truth,  that  the  quantity  of  water 
vi  h:ch  the  fea  receives  from  the  rivers  in  any  country  is 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  that  country.  The  Po 
from  its  or'gin  to  its  mouth  traverfes  a  country  $8o 
miles  long,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  on  every 
fide  rife  from  fources  about  fixty  miles  diftant  from  it. 
The  Po,  therefore,  and  the  rivers  which  it  receives,  wa- 
ter a  country  ot  4  ,  ,600  fquare  miles.  Now  fince  the 
whole  fupcrficits  of  the  dry  land  is  about  42,745,253 
fquare  miles,  it  follows,  from  our  fuppofition,  that  the 
quantity  ot  water  dilcharged  by  all  the  rivers  in  the 
world,  in  one  day,  is  ,6  cubic  miles,  and  in  a  year 
13,14c.  It  therefore  the  fea  contains  3  2,058,939  cubic 
miles  of  water,  it  would  take  all  the  rivers  in  the  world 
24-  9  years  to  difcharge  an  equal  quantity. 

It  may  feem  lutpriling  that  the   fea,  lince  it  is  con-^  *, 
tinually  receiving  fuch  anirr.mcntc  fupply  01  water,  doesu.e-  n..t 
not  vifibly  inereafe,  and  at   lail  cover  the  whole  earth,  tucreafe. 
But  out  turpiife  m  ill  ceafe,  it  we   confider   that  the  ri- 
vers themfclves  are  iupplied  tiom  the  lea,  and  that  they 
do  nothing  more  than  carry  back  thofe  waters   which 
the  ocean  is  continually  lavishing   upon  the  earth.      Lr 
Halley   has  denu  nitrated  that  the  vapours  railed  fiom 
the  tea  and  tianfpotted  upon  land  are  lufficient  to  main- 
tain all  the  rivers  in  the  voild        1  he  fimplicity  of  thij 
great  procefs  is  aftoniilung  :  the  fea  not  only  connects 
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diflant  countries,  anJ  renders  it  eafy  to  tratifport  tlic 
commodities  of  one  notion  to  another,  but  lis  waters 
riling  in  the  air  defcend  in  fhowers  to  fertilife  the  earth 
anJ  nourilh  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  and  collecting  into 
rivers  flow  onwards,  bringin  ;  futility  and  Wealth  and 
commerce  along  with  them,  and  again  return  to  the  fea 
to  repeat  the  fame  round. 

The  knowledge  of  this  procefs  of  nature  mighi,  1  : 
■would  think,  have  convinced  philofophers  that  the  pro- 
portion between  lea  and  land  continued  always  nearly 
the  fame.  Philofophers  however  have  forme.  1  different 
theories  about  this  as  well  as  moft  other  iubjefts,  main- 
taining on  the  one  hand  that  the  fea  is  continually 
encroaching  on  the  land,  ami  on  the  other  that  the  land 
is  conftantly  gaining  on  the  fea.  Both  fides  have  fup- 
ported  their  theories  by  arguments,  demonftrations,  and 
uncontrovertible  facts' 

The  height  of  the  mountains,  fay  the  philofophers 
ot  thole  wj10  fupp0rt  the  encroachments  of  the  fea,  is  continual- 
that  rhc  fea')'  dimmilhm  g  ;  expofed  to  the  violence  ot  every  Itofrh, 
icroach- the  hardeft  rocks  mull  at  laft  give  way  and  tumble 
.111;  on  ihe  down.  The  rivers  are  continually  fweeping  along  with 
Ja'id•  them  particle.;  of  earth  which  they  depofrte  in  the  bot- 

tom of  the  fea.  Both  the  depth  of  the  ocean  then  and 
the  height  of  the  dry  land  mull  be  always  decreasing  ; 
the  waters  therefore  muff.,  unkfs  a  part  of  them  were 
annihilated,  fpread  over  a  greater  extent  of  furface  in 
proportion  as  thefe  caufes  operate.  'Ibis  reafoning, 
convincing  as  it  is,  might  be  confirmed  by  a  great 
number  of  fa&s  :  it  will  be  fufficient  however  to  men- 
tion one  or  two.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus  the  ifle  of 
Wight  made  a  part  of  Britain,  fo  that  the  Englifh 
croffed  over  to  it  at  low  water  with  cart  loads  of  tin  ; 
yet  that  ifland  is  at  prefent  feparated  from  Britain  by  a 
channel  half  a  mile  wide.  The  Godwin  lands  on  the 
eaflern  fliore  of  England  were  formerly  the  fertile  eflate 
of  earl  Godwin.  Nor  ate  the  encroachments  of  the 
fea  confined  to  Britain.  In  the  bay  of  Baia;  near  Na- 
ples there  are  remains  of  houfes  and  ftreets  Hill  vifible 
below  the  prefent  level  of  the  fea.  The  fea  therefore 
is  making  continued  encroachments  upon  the  land  ;  and 
the  time  will  come,  fay  they,  when  the  watcis  will  again 
7  cover  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
Arguments  Such  are  the  arguments  of  thofe  philofophers  who 
el  thofe  maintain  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  lea.  Thofe 
thaMhe1™  wll°  ma!ntam  tne  oppolite  theory,  that  the  land  is  gra- 
lar.d  is  dually  gaining  on  the  fea,  though  they  pretend  not  to 
gaining  on  deny  the  facts  advanced  by  tbeil  opponents,  affirm  that 
they  are  altogether  inefficient  to  eftablifh  the  hypo- 
thecs which  they  were  brought  forward  to  iupport. 
Though  the  livers  civvy  down  particles  of  earth,  into 
the  fea,  thefe,  lay  tin  v,  are  cither  accumulated  on  other 
fhores,  or,  collecting  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  harden 
into  ftone,  which  being  poffefled  of  a  vegetative  power 
rifes  by  degrees  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  and  form 
rocks,  and  mountains,  and  iflands.  The  vegetative  •  •,-,. 
tare  of  ftone  indeed  is  fufficient,  of  itfelf,  to  convince 
us  that  the  quantity  of  earth  mull  be  daily  accumula- 
ting, and  consequently  that  the  furface  of  the  fea  is  di- 
minishing in  extent.  Cellius,  a  Swedrfh  philol  rpher 
(for  this  difpute  has  been  carried  on  in  Sweden  with 
the  greatell  keennefs),  has  endeavoured   to   build   this 
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theory  with  more  folid  materials  than  vegetable  (tone.  Sea, 
In  a  curious  memoir,  pubiiliicd  in  1743,  he  alfcrtsthat  "" "*"*"■ "" 
the  Baltic  and  (he  Atlantic,  at  lead  that  part  of  it  which 
wafhes  Norway,  is  conftantly  durunifting;  and  he  proves 
this  by  ilie  te:limony  of  a  great  many  aged  pilots  and 
fifhermen,  who  affirmed  that  the  fea  was  become  much 
Shallower  in  many  places  than  it  had  been  during  their 
youth  :  that  many  rocks  formerly  covered  with  water 
were  now  feveral  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  :  that 
loaded  veflels  ufed  formerly  to  ride  in  many  places  where 
pinnaces  and  barks  could  now  with  difficulty  iwim. 
He  produces  inflances  of  ancient  fea  port  towns  now 
feveral  leagues  from  the  fhore,  and  of  anchors  and 
wrecks  of  vtffels  found  far  within  the  country.  He 
mentions  a  particular  rock  which  168  years  before  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  was  then  raifed  eight  tect 
above  its  furface.  In  another  place  where  the  water 
50  years  before  had  reached  to  the  knee  there  was  then 
none.  Several  rocks,  too,  which  during  the  infancy  of 
fonie  old  pilots  had  been  two  feet  under  water,  were 
then  three  feet  above  it.  From  all  thefe  obfervations 
M.  Cellius  concludes,  that  t'ne  water  of  the  Baltic  dc- 
creafes  in  height  4!  lines  in  a  year,  4  inches  5  lines  in 
lA  yearn,  4  feet  5  inches  in  a  hundred  years,  and  in  a 
thoufand  vears  45  feet.  Conlcious,  however,  that  thefe 
fact?,  how  conclulive  foever  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Bal- 
tic, can  never  determine  the  general  quellion,  M.  Cellius 
advances  another  argument  in  fupport  of  his  theory. 
All  that  quantity  of  moilhirc,  fays  he,  which  is  imbibed 
by  plants  is  loft  to  the  general  mals  of  water,  being 
converted  into  earth  by  the  putrefaction  of  vegetables. 
This  notion  had  beer,  mentioned  by  Newton,  and  was 
adopted  by  Van  Helmont  :  if  granted,  it  follows  as  a 
confequence  that  the  earth  is  continually  increafing 
and  the  water  diminifhing  in  a  very  rapid  degree.  8 

Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  in  fupport  of  both  Thefe  ar- 
theories  ;  for  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  a  notion  fif  I,in-ff,,n";,lt' 
nans  that  the  whole  earth  was  formerly  covered  withexanlm 
water  except  a  iingle  mountain.  When  fairly  weighed, 
they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  fea 
has  encroached  upon  the  land  in  fome  places,  and  reti- 
red in  others  ;  a  conclulion  which  we  a<v  very  willing 
to  allow.  What  was  advanced  by  thole  philofophers^ 
Who  maintain  that  the  fea  is  continually  encroaching 
orr  the  land,  about  the  depth  of  the  tea  conftantly  di- 
minifhing, mult  remain  a  mere  afTerlion  till  they  prove 
bv  experiments,  either  th.<'  this  is  really  the  cafe,  or 
that  nature  has  no  way  of  restoring  thofe  particles  of 
earth  which  are  waihed  down  by  the  rivers.  Nor  have 
th  ■;  a  v  good  reafon  to  affirm  that  the  height  of  the 
n  ount  rins  is  decreaiing.  Can  a  Single  uncontrovertible 
inftanct  be  produced  ot  this?  Are  the  Alps  or  the  Apen- 
nines, or  Ta.irns,  or  Caticafus.  lefs  lofty  now  than  they 
were  ■>.  thoufand  yea's  ago  ?  We  mean  not  to  deny  that 
the  rain  a&uafly  wafhes  down  particles  of  earth  from 
the  mou  i  nor  to  affirm  that  the  hardeft  rocks  are 
able  to  refill  continual  Storms,  nor  that  many  mountains 
have  fuffered,  and  continue  to  fuffer  daily,  from  a  thou- 
fand accidents.  But  the  effects  produscd  by  all  thefe 
caufes  are  fo  trilling  as  Lo  be  altogether  impercepti- 
ble (a).  Nature  has  affiduoufly  guarded  againft  filch  ac- 
cidents; (lie  has  formed  the  mountains  of  the  moft  dura- 
ble. 


(a)  M.  Genlanne  pretends  that  the  Pyrenean  mountains  become  an  inch  lower  every  ten  years. 


But  even  ac- 
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ble  materials ;  and  where  they  are  covered  with  earth, 
■  me  lias  bound  it  together  by  a  thick  and  firm  matting  of 
graft,  and  thus  fecured  it  from  the  rains  ;  and  ihould  ac- 
cident deprive  it  of  this  coverinc,  Ihe  takes  care  imme- 
diately to  lupply  the  defeft.  Even  fhoold  the  earth  be 
fwept  away  together  with  its  covering,  nature  has  Hill 
inch  icfources  left  as  frequently  rcftore  things  to  their 
Conner  (bite.  Many  kinds  of  mofs,  one  would  he  tempted 
tci  think,  have  been  created  for  this  very  purpofe  :  they 
take  root  and  ftourifh  almoft  upon  the  bare  rock,  and 
furnilh  as  they  decay  a  fufficient  bed  lor  teveral  ol  the 
hardy  Alpine  plants.  Thefe  perilh  in  their  turn,  and 
others  fucceed  them.  The  roots  of  the  plants  bind 
fall  the  earth  as  it  accumulates,  more  plants  fpring  up 
and  fpread  wider,  till  by  degrees  the  whole  furfai  i 
Covered  with  a  firm  coat  of  grals.  Even  the  rain, 
which  always  contains  in  it  a  good  deal  of  earth,  con- 
tiibutes  fomething  to  haften  the  procefs. 

A,s  the  vegetation  of  llone,  an  argument  advanced 
by  the  philofophcrs  who  fupport  the  oppafrte  theory, 
is  now,  we  believe,  given  up  by  all  parties,  it  is  need- 
h  Is  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  it  here,  (fee  Stone). 
The  hypothefis  of  M.  Cellius,  that  water  is  converted 
into  earth,  Ins  alio  (hared  the  fame  fate,  becaude  it  was 
imfupported  by  experiment,  and  contrary  to  every  thing 
that  we  know  either  about  earth  or  water.  It  is  a 
little  extraordinary  that  philofophcrs  have  been  fo  lavifli 
of  water  as  to  convert  it  in  this  manner  into  Hone  and 
earth,  when  they  had  given  it,  one  would  think,  fuffi. 
cient  employment  before  in  making  new  woilds  and  in 
c  "i. tut  nig  Mofes. 

As  the  fea  covers  fo  great  a  portion  of  the  globe,  we 
ihould,  no  doubt,  by  exploring  its  bottom,  difcover  a 
vait  number  ot  interefting  particulars.  Unfortunately 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  ocean  this  has  hitherto  been 
in  pofiible.  Part,  however,  has  been  examined  ;  and  the 
difcoveries  which  this  examination  has  produced  may 
enable  us  to  form  fome  idea  at  leaft  of  the  whole.  The 
bottom  of  the  fea,  as  might  have  been  conjectured  in- 
deed beforehand,  bears  a  great  refemblancc  to  the  tur- 
face  of  the  dry  land,  being,  like  it,  full  of  plains,  rocks, 
caverr.s,  and  mountains  ;  lome  of  which  are  abrupt  aid 
almoft  perpendicular,  while  others  rife  with  a  gantle.de- 
elivity,  and  fometimes  tower  above  the  water  and  form 
i/lanc's.  Neither  do  the  materials  differ  which  compofe 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  and  the  balls  of  the  dry  land.  If 
we  dig  to  a  conliderable  depth  in  any  part  of  the  earth, 
we  uniformly  meet  u  tth  rock  ;  the  fame  thing  holda  in 
the  fea.  The  fliata,  too,  are  of  the  fame  kind,  difpo- 
ftd  in  the  fame  manner,  and  form  indeed  but  one  whole. 
'Ihe  lame  kind  eif  mineral  and  bituminous  fubftanees 
are  alfo  found  iuterfperfed  with  thefe  firata  ;  and  it  is 
to  them  probably  that  the  fea  is  indebted  for  its  bitter 
tafte.  Over  thefe  natural  and  original  llrata  an  artifi- 
cial bed  hits  pretty  generally  been  formed,  compofe!  of 
different  materials  in  diffeient  places.  It  confills  fre- 
quently ot  muddy  tartareous  jubilances  firmly  cemented 
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together,  fometimes  of  (hells  or  coral  reduced  to  pow.       Ssa. 
der,  and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  it  is  generally  com-  — ~v"    ' 
pofed  of  fine  fand  or  gravel.     Tire  bottom  of  the  fea 
refembles  tlie  land  likewife  in  another  particular:  many 
frefh  fprings  and  even  rivers  rife   out   of  it,  which,  dis- 
placing the  fait  water,  render  the  lower  part  of  the  fea 
wherever  they  abound  quite  frefli.     An  inflance  or  this 
kind  occurs   near  Goa  on  the  weftern  coafl  of  Indo- 
flan  *,   and  another  j  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  not  far  *  Beyle  it 
from  Marfeillcs.  Thefe  fafts  occafioned  a  notion,  which  FvrJj  Ma' 
later  experiments  have  exploded,  that  the  fea  beyond  aT\f,r/;  n 
certain  depth  was  always  frefh.  H<ll»ire 

Subl'.ances  of  a  very  beautiful  appearance  are  foe.-  Phfique  Ji- 
^ucutly  brought  up  by  the  founding  line  from  the  bot-'a  **""« 
torn  of  the  fen.  The  plummet  is  hollowed  below,  and^'a'' 
this  cavity  filled  with  tallow,  to  which  fome  of'  the  fub- 
ftanees adhere  which  form  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Thefe 
are  generally  fund,  gravel,  or  mud;  but  thev  are  fome- 
tinits  of  the  brighter!  fcarkt,  vermilion,  purple,  and 
yellow  ;  and  fometimes,  though  lefs  frequently,  they  are 
blue,  green,  or  white.  Thefe  colours  are  owing  to  a 
kind  of  jelly  which  envelopes  the  fubftanees,  and  va- 
nilh  entirely  as  foon  as  this  jelly  dries.  At  times,  how- 
ever, they  affume  the  appearance  of  tartareous  crufts, 
and  are  then  fo  permanent,  that  they  can  be  received 
into  white  wax  melted  and  poured  round  them,  and 
perhaps  by  proper  care  might  be  converted  into  valu- 
able paints. 

Sea-water  is  really,  as  any  one  may  convince  himfelf  by  Colom  of 
pouring  it  into  a  glafs,  as  clear  and  tranfparcnt  as  river the  tea 
water.  The  various  appearances  therefore  which  it  af- 
ii.incs  are  owing  to  accidental  caufes,  and  not  to  anv 
change  in  the  water  itfelf.  The  depth,  or  the  materials 
which  compofe  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  oecaiions  it  to 
affume  different  colours  in  different  places.  The  Ara- 
bian gulph,  for  inftance,  is  tai  1  to  be  red  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  fands  which  form  its  bed.  The  appearance 
of  the  fea  is  affected  too  by  the  winds  and  the  fun, 
while  the  clouds  that  pafs  over  it  communicate  all  their 
various  and  fleeting  colours.  When  the  fun  Ihines  it 
i-  green  ;  when  the  fun  gleams  through  a  fog  it  is  yel- 
low ;  near  the  north  pole  it  appears  black  ;  while  in 
tlie  torrid  zone  its  colour  is  often  brown.  Sometimes 
the  fea  affumes  a  luminous  appearance.     See  Light, 

1  lie  fea  contains  the  griatcit  quantity  of  fait  in  theSjltnefs  0* 
tonid  zone,  where  otherwife  from  the  cxccflive  heatcne^ca> 
it  would  be  in  danger  of  putrefaction  :  as  we  advance 
northward  this  quantity  diminifliea,  till  at  the  pole  it 
nearly  vaniihes  altogether.  Under  the  lint  Eucas  found 
that  the  fea  contained  a  feventh  part  of  folid  contents, 
confiUing  chiefly  of  fea  fait.  At  Harwich  he  found  it 
yielded  *'Tth  of  lea- fall.  At  Carlforoon  in  Sweden  it 
eontains  -.',  th  put  (11),  and  on  the  coaft  of ■  Greenland 
a  gteat  deal  lefs.     'I  I  ncy  of  (alt  rear  the  poles 

probably  contributes  a  good  deal  to'  Lgi. 

ous  quantities  of  i^c  which  are  met  with  in  thefe  fea 

for 


cording  to   his   own   calculation,    it  would  require  a  million  of  years  to   level  thefe  n  with  the  plain. 

tlii  ugh  they   continued  to  decreafe  at  the   fame  rate  ;  and   phuofophers  tell  us   that  this  rate   is  conllantly    dif 
Biinilhing  I 

!  his  gradual  diminution  of  Taltntfs  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  is  not,   however,  without  panic..' 
eeptions.     The  Mediterranean  itu  contains  T'7th  of  fcu-falt,  which  is  lets  than  the  (jviman  fea  coat: 
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««a.  for  fait  water  requires  a  much  greater1  degree  of  cold 
»t— —'  to  freeze  it  than  frefh  water.  It  was  this  circumlhnce, 
probably,  together  with  its  conllant  motion,  which  in- 
duced the  ancients  to  believe  that  the  lea  never  froze. 
Even  among  the  moderns  it  has  been  a  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  fea-ice  is  originally  lormed  in  ri- 
vers. Buffon  has  made  the  great  quantities  of  ice 
with  which  the  South  fea  abounds  an  argument  for  the 
cxiftence  of  a  continent  near  the  Antarctic  pole.  But 
it  is  now  well  known  that  great  quantities  of  ice  are 
formed  at  a  didance  from  land.  Sea-ice  is  of  two  kinds; 
field  ice,  which  extends  alone;  the  Ihore,  and  is  only  two 
or  three  feet  thick  ;  and  mountain  ice,  which  abounds 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  The  fize  of  thefe  moun- 
tains is  fometimes  prodigious.  The  fea-ice  is  always 
frefh,  and  has  been  often  of  great  ufe  to  navigators. 
The  weight  of  fea-water  is  to  that  of  river-water  as  73 
to  70  ;  that  is,  a  cubic  foot  of  fea-water  weighs  73  lb. 
while  the  fame  quantity  of  river-water  weighs  only  701b.; 
but  this  proportion  varies  in  different  places.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  attention,  too,  that  the  water  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  contains  lefs  fait  than  near  the  bottom  j 
the  difference  indeed  is  inconfiderable,  but  llill  it  is 
fomething.  The  Compte  de  Marfigli  found  the  fame 
quantity  of  water,  when  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  weigh  one  ounce  three  pennyweights 
51  grains;  whereas  from  the  furface  it  weighed  only  one 
ounce  three  pennyweights  49  grains.  He  repeated 
It  the  experiment  frequently  with  nearly  the  fame  refult. 
Tempera-  The  fea,  with  refpetl  to  temperature,  may  be  divided 
turc  of  the  into  two  regions  :  The  firft  begins  at  the  furface  of  the 
fea-  water,  and  defcends  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  fun's 

rays  ;  the  fecond  reaches  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of 
Beyle  ,tt  tiie  fea.  In  fummer  the  lower  region  is  conliderably 
Tcmptrie  c0](jer  tnan  tne  upper :  but  it  is  probable  that  during 
SufwiHa.  winter  the  very  reverie  takes  place  ;  at  lead  the  Compte 
rum.  de  Marfigli  found  it  fo  repeatedly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

This  naturally  refults  from   the  fituation  of  the  water 
near  the  bottom  of  the  fea.   Uninfluenced  by  the  chan- 
ges in  the  atmofphere,  it  retains  always  nearly  the  fame 
decree  of  temperature  :   and  this  is  confiderably  above 
congelation  ;  for  the  lower  region  of  the  fea,  at  lead  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  was  never  known  to 
Phil.  Trarf. freeze.    Captain  Ellis  let  down  a  fea-aasr.e  (fee  Gage) 
for  "7ii,     in  latitude  25    13'  north,  and  longitude  25°  12'  weft, 
P'2'-3'        to  take  the  degrees  of  temperature  and  ialtnefs  of  the 
fea  at  different  depths.     It  defcended  5346  feet,  which 
is  a  mile  and  eleven  fathoms.     He  found  the  fea  falter 
and  colder  in  proportion  to  its  depth  till  the  gage  had 
defcended  3900  feet,  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
meter came  up  at  53;  but  the  water  never  grew  colder, 
though  he  let  down  the  ga^e  2446  feet  lower.    At  the 
furface  the  thermometer  ftood  at  84. 
The  ka  The  fea  has  three  kinds  of  motion  :    1.  The  firft  is 

has  three  that  undulation  which  is  occafioned  by  the  wind.  This 
motions,  motion  is  entirely  confined  to  the  fuiface  ;  the  bottom 
M"1'0"       cvcn  during  the  moft  violent  ftorms  remains  perfectly 


occafioned 


by  the         calm.     Mr  Boyle  has  remarked,  from  the  teftimony  of 
Wind  feveral  divers,  that  the  fea   is  affected   by  the  winds 

only  to  the  depth  of  fix  feet.  Jt  would  follow  from 
this,  that  the  height  of  the  waves  above  the  furface  does 
not  exceed  fix  feet  ;  and  that  this  holds  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  lead,  we  are  informed  by  the  Compte  de  Mar- 
figli,  though  he  alfo  fometimes  obferved  them,  during 
£  very  violent  temped,  rife  two  feet  higher.     It  is  af- 


firmed hy  Pliny,  and  feveral  other  ancient  writers,  that  "m. 
oil  calms  the  wives  of  the  fea;  and  that  divers  were  ac-  "■"-"■v^ 
cullomed  to  carry  fome  of  it  for  that  purpofe  in  their $t\\'t  k 
mouths.  This  account  was  always  confidered  by  theoil, 
moderns  as  a  fable,  and  treated  with  fuch  cuntempt,  that 
they  did  not  even  deign  to  put  it  to  the  tell  of  experi. 
riment,  till  Dr  Franklin  accidentally  difcovered  its 
truth.  Happening  in  1757  to  De  ,n  f'le  middle  of  a 
larT-e  fleet,  he  obferved  that  the  water  round  one  or  two 
vefTcls  was  quite  calm  and  imootli,  while  everywhere 
el!e  it  was  very-  much  agitated  by  the  winds.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  captain  for  an  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non, who  replied,  that  the  cooks,  he  fuppofed,  had 
thrown  their  greafy  water  out  at  the  fcupperholes,  and 
by  that  means  oiled  the  fides  of  the  veffcla  in  quedion. 
This  anfwer  did  not  fatisfy  the  Doctor  at  firft  ;  but  re- 
collecting what  Pliny  had  faid  on  the  fubject,  he  rcfol- 
ved  at  lead  to  try  the  experiment.  Pie  did  fo  accord- 
ingly in  1762,  and  found  that  oil  actually  calmed  the 
waves  of  the  fea.  Pie  repeated  the  experiment  upon 
lake  Clapham  :  the  oil  fpread  itfelf  with  great  raoidity 
upon  the  furface,  but  did  not  produce  the  defired  ef- 
fect, becaufe,  having  been  thrown  in  upon  the  fide  op- 
pofite  to  the  wind,  it  was  immediately  driven  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.  But  upon  throwing  in  a  like  quan- 
tity upon  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  it  calmed  in  an  in- 
ftant  feveral  yards  of  the  furface ;  and  gradually  fpread- 
ing,  rendered  all  that  part  of  the  lake,  to  the  extent  of 
at  lead  half  an  acre,  as  fmooth  as  glafs.  The  curious 
effect  produced  by  this  liquid  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  repulfion  which  exifts  between  oil  and  water,  and 
between  oil  and  air,  which  prevents  all  immediate  con- 
tact, all  rubbing  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 

2.  The  fecond  kind  of  motion  is  that  continual  teri-Motorjl 
dency  which  the  whole  water  in  the  fea  has  towards  the  wards  tfl 
weft.  It  is  greater  near  the  equator  than  about  the  well — Cn 
poles  ;  and  indeed  cannot  be  faid  to  take  place  at  all  in  renw. 
the  northern  hemifphere  beyond  the  tropic.  It  begins 
on  the  weft  fide  of  America,  where  it  is  moderate : 
hence  that  part  of  the  ocean  has  been  called  Pacific. 
As  the  waters  advance  weftward  their  motion  is  accele- 
rated ;  fo  that,  after  having  traverfed  the  globe,  they 
drike  with  great  violence  on  the  ealtern  fliure  of  Ame- 
rica. Being  flopped  by  that  continent,  they  turn  north- 
ward, and  run  with  conliderable  impetuofity  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  ;  from  thence  they  proceed  along  the 
coaft  of  North  America,  till  they  come  to  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  great  bank  at  Newfoundland,  when  they 
turn  off,  and  run  down  through  the  Weftern  Ides. 
This  current  is  called  the  Gu!pb  Stream,  It  was  firft 
accurately  defcribed  by  Dr  Franklin,  who  remarked 
alfo,  that  the  water  in  it  having  been  originally  heated 
in  the  torrid  zone,  cools  fo  gradually  in  its  paffage 
northward,  that  even  the  latitude  might  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  dream  by  means  of  a  thermometer.— 
This  motion  of  the  fea  weftward  has  never  been  ex. 
plained :  it  feems  to  have  fome  connection  with  the 
trade-winds  and  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis.  icT 

3.  The  third  and  mod  remarkable  motion  of  the  fea  Motion  e 
is  the  tide,  which  is  a  regular  fwell  of  the  ocean  once  J1'1  "e] ' 
every  12  hours,   owing)  as  Newton  has  demonltrated, 

to  the  attraction  of  the  moon.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fea  the  tide  feldom  rifes  higher  than  one  or  two  feet, 
but  on  the  coail  it  frequently  reaches  the  height  of  45 
1.  f«t, 
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feet,  and  in  fome  places  even  more.  The  tide  gene- 
rally riles  higher  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning  : 
on  the  coair  of  Britain  this  holds  in  winter,  but  in  Cum- 
mer the  morning  tides  are  higheft.  In  fome  feas  it  is 
faid  that  there  are  no  tides.  This  cannot  be  owing  to 
their  being  lurrounded  by  land,  becaufe  there  is  a  tide 
in  the  lakes  of  North  America.  For  an  explanation  of 
thefe  and  other  phenomena  we  refer  to  the  article  Tidf. 

Ska- Air,  that  part  of  the  atmolphere  which  is  above 
the  fea. 

Sea-air  has  been  found  falubr'ous  and  remarkably 
beneficial  in  tome  diltempers.  This  may  be  owing  to 
its  containing  a  greater  portion  ol  ovigenous  gas  or  vi- 
tal air,  and  being  lels  impregnated  with  noxious  vapours 
thai,  the  land.  Dr  IngenhoulV.  made  fcveral  experi- 
ments to  afcertain  the  falnbrity  of  fea-air.  By  mixing 
equal  mealures  of  common  air  and  nitrous  air,  he 
found,  that  at  Gravefend,  they  occupied  about  to.},  or 
one  mealure,  and  T*5  of  a  mtalure:  whereas  on  lea, 
about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  two 
meafures  of  air  (one  of  common  and  one  of  nitrous 
air)  occupied  from  0.91  to  0.94.  He  attempted  a  ii- 
milar  experiment  on  the  middle  of  the  channel  between 
the  Englilh  coalt  and  Ottend  ;  but  the  motion  of  the 
(hip  rendered  it  impracticable.  He  found  that  in  rainy 
and  windv  weather  the  fea-air  contained  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  vital  air  than  when  the  weather  was  calm.  On 
the  fea-(hore  at  Oltend  it  occupied  from  94  J-  to  97  ; 
at  Bruges  he  found  it  at  105  ;  and  at  Antwerp  109I-. 
Dr  Ingenhoiifz  thus  concludes  his  paper  : 

It  appears,  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the  air  at 
fea  and  dole  to  it  is  in  general  purer  and  fitter  for  ani- 
mal life  than  the  air  on  the  land",  though  it  leems  to  be 
lubjcCk  to  the  fame  inconllancy  in  its  degrte  of  purity 
with  that  of  the  land  ;  fo  that  we  may  now  with  more 
confidence  fend  our  patients,  labouring  under  cunfump- 
tive  diforders,  to  the  lea,  or  at  leaft  to  places  lituated 
elofe  to  the  fea,  wkich  have  no  mardies  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. It  feems  alfo  probable,  that  the  air  will  be 
found  in  general  much  purer  far  from  the  land  than  near 
the  fhore,  the  former  being  never  fubject  to  be  mixed 
with  land  air. 

Dr  Damman,  an  eminent  phvfician  and  profefTor 
royal  of  midwifery  at  Ghent,  told  Dr  Ingenhouiz,  that 
when  he  was  tormeily  a  practitioner  at  Oltend,  during 
{even  yearf,  he  found  the  people  there  remarkably  heal- 
thy ;  that  nothing  was  rarer  there  than  to  fee  a  patient 
labouring  under  a  confuntption  or  afthma,  a  malignant, 
putrid,  or  fpotted  fever  ;  that  the  difeafe  to  which  they 
are  the  nwill  fubject,  is  a  regular  intermittent  lever 
•in  autumn,  when  hidden  tranlitions  from  hot  to  cold 
weather  happen. 

People  are  in  general  very  healthy  at  Gibraltar, 
thoug h  there  are  very  few  trees  near  that  place  ;  which 
Dr  Injenhoufc  thinks  is  owing  to  the  purity  of  the 
air,  arifing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lea. 

Moll  fmall  illands  are  very  healthy. 

At  Malta  people  are  little  fubject  todifeafes,  and  live 
to  a  very  advanced  age. 

SF.i-Anemony.      See  AniMAL-Flower. 

SnA-Bcar.  ?        „       „ 

Sb+G,//.  5     See  Phoca> 

Ska-Cow.     See  Trichecus. 
StA-Crow,  MisK-Crow,  or  Pewit,     See  IjArwj. 
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SsA-Di/aJ. 

Ssi-Devil.    See  Lop  hi  f  3. 

Sri-Dragon,  a  monUer  of  a  very  fingular  nature.  In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  tor  the  year  1749,  we  have 
the  account  of  a  fea  dragon  which  was  faid  to  Wtakea 
between  Orford  and  Southwould,  on  the  coal!  of  Suf- 
folk, and  afterwards  carried  round  the  country  as  a  cu- 
riofity  by  tlic  fimerman  who  caught  it. 

"  Its  head  and  tail  (fay*  the  writer)  refemhie  thofe  of 
an  alligator  ;  it  has  two  large  fins,  which  ftrve  it  both 
to  fwim  and  to  fly  ;  and  though  they  were  fo  dried  that 
I  could  not  extend  them,  yet  they  appear,  by  the  fold=. 
to  be  f.iaped  like  thofe  which  painters  have  given  M 
dragons  and  other  winged  monlters  that  fcrve  a;  fur* 
porters  to  coats  of  arms.  Its  body  is  covered  with  im- 
penetrable feales  ;  its  legs  have  two  joints,  and  its  feet 
are  hoofed  like  thofe  of  an  a  Is  :  it  has  live  rows  of  very 
white  and  (harp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  is  in  length* 
about  four  feet,  though  it  was  longer  when  alive,  it 
having  Ihrunk  as  it  became  dry. 

*'  it  was  c?ught  in  a  net  with  mackerel  ;  and  being 
dragged  on  fhuie,  was  knocked  down  with  a  Itretcher 
or  boat-hook.  The  net  being  opened,  it  fuddenl* 
Iprung  up,  and  flew  above  50  yards:  the  man  who  rlrit 
leized  it  had  feveral  of  his  fingers  bitten  off;  and  the 
wound  morti'ying,  he  died.  It  afterwards  faflened  on 
the  man's  arm  who  Ihows  it,  and  lacerated  it  fo  much, 
that  the  mufcles  are  fhrunk,  and  the  hand  and  fingers 
diftorted  ;  the  wound  is  not  yet  healed,  and  is  thought 
to  be  incurable.  It  i6  faid  by  fome  to  have  been 
defcribed  bv  natuialifts  under  the  name  of  the  Sia- 
dragon."     See  Plate  CCCC'.XLIX. 

SKA-Gage.      See  Sco-Gagk. 

Ska  Har*.     See  LaplysiA. 

SeA-Horfe,  m  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
flifpocamus.      See  SvkGn  athus. 

SfA-/.emon.      See  Doris. 

Ska-Lioti,      See  PhoCA. 

Ska-MciH,  or  SKA-Afetv.     See  Larvs. 

Ska-Mo/).     See  Mermaid. 

StA-Marks.  The  erection  of  beacons,  Iight-houfes, 
and  fea-marks,  is  3  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
By  8  Eliz.  13.  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-houl'e 
are  empowered  to  fet  up  any  beacons  or  fen-mark^ 
wherever  they  lhall  think  them  neccflary  ;  and  if  the 
owner  of  the  land  or  anv  other  perfon  lhall  deftrov 
them,  or  take  down  any  Heroic,  tree,  or  other  known 
fea  mark,  he  lhall  forfeit  icol.  Sterling;  or,  in  cafe 
of  inability  to  pay  it,  he  (bull  be  ipfo  j'aito  outlawed. 

StA-A'ciJ'f,   Garjijh.      See  Esc  .v. 

StA-Nettle.     See  An isi.u-F '/wwer. 

Ska-Pic,  or  Vyjler-Catiher.      See  Hxm.iTif  rs. 

Ska  Plants,  are  thpfe  vegetables  that  grow  in  falt-wa- 
ter  within  the  Ihores  of  the  fea.  The  old  botanifts  di- 
vided thefe  into  three  claffes.  1.  The  full  clafs,  accord- 
ing to  their  arrangement,  contained  the  Algx,  the/a- 
ei,  the  fea-moffes  or  conferva,  and  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  fponges.  2.  The  fecor.d  contained  fubftances  of 
a  hard  texture,  like  ftone  or  horn,  which  feem  to  hav« 
been  of  the  fame  nature  with  whit  we  eail  zoopkyla, 
with  this  difference,  that  we  refer  fponges  to  this  clafs 
and  not  to  the  firth  The  third  clafs  was  the  fame  with 
our  tithofhyta,  comprehending  corals,  mendrcpora,  &c. 
It  ia  new  well  known  that  the  genera  belonging  to  the 
B  b  fecond 
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5f».       fecond  and  third  of  thcfe  cla(Tes,  and  even  fome  refer- 

— • red  to  the  firlt,  arc  not  vegetables,  but  animals,  or  the 

prodnftjoaa  of  anjdials,  See  Corallina,  Madrepor  a, 
Spi  ■  nc.ia.  Sea-plants,  then,  properly  (peaking,  belong 
to  lb?  clafc  of  cryptogamia,  and  the  order  ot  al  x  ; 
*-.d,  according  to  Bomare,  we  all  comprehended  under 
the  renus  of  fucus.  We  may  alfo  add  leveral  IpecifS 
01  the  ulva  and  conferva  and  the  fargazo.  The  fuci 
and  marine  ulva-  are  immerfed  in  the  fea,  are  fefiile,  and 
without  root.  The  marine  conferva  are  either  k(Tiie 
or  floating.     The  farg.17.0  grows  beyond  foundings. 

As  lome  fpecies  of  the  fucus,  when  dried  and  pre- 
ferved,  are  extermely  beautiful,  the  curias,  and  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  who  profecute  the  ftudy  ot  botany,  mull  be 
anxious  to  know  »he  bt ft  method  of  prefeiving  them, 
without  destroying  their  colour  and  beauty.  The  fol- 
low iiuj  method  is  recommended  by  M.  Mauduyt.  Take 
a  fheet  of  paper,  or  rather  of  paileboard,  and  cover  it 
with  varuiih  oh  bath  fides  ;  and  having  rowed  in  a  boat 
to  the  rock  where  the  fucus  abound?,  plunge  your  var- 
niihed  paper  into  the  water,  and,  detaching  the  fucus, 
receive  it  upon  the  paper.  Agitate  the  paper  gently  in 
the  water,  that  the  plant  may  be  properly  fpread  over 
it ;  and  lift  them  up  together  foftly  out  of  the  water  : 
then  fix  down  with  pins  the  ftrong  italics,  that  they 
may  not  be  difplaced,  and  leave  the  plant  lying  upon 
the  varnilhed  paper  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  When  it  is 
fully  dry,  the  different  parts  will  retain  their  pofition, 
and  the  plant  may  be  preserved  within  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  If  you  wifh  to  free  it  from  the  flime  and  fait 
which  adheres  to  it,  it  may  be  warned  gently  in  frefli  wa- 
ter, after  being  removed  from  the  rock  on  which  it 
grew. 

Ss/i-Serpent,  a  monftrous  creature,  faid  to  inhabit  the 
northern  feas  about  Greenland  a::d  the  coafts  of 
Norway.  The  following  marvellous  account  of  this 
inonfter  is  given  by  Guthrie.  "  In  1756,  one  of  them 
was  (hot  by  a  mailer  of  a  fliip :  its  head  refembltd  that 
of  a  horfe  ;  the  mouth  was  large  and  black,  as  were  the 
eyes,  a  white  marie  hanging  from  its  neck:  it  floated  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  held  its  head  at  leaft  two 
feet  out  of  the  lea  :  between  the  head  and  neck  were  fe- 
ven  or  eight  folds,  which  weie  very  thick  ;  and  the 
length  of  this  fnake  was  more  than  100  yards,  fome  fay 
fathoms.  They  have  a  remarkable  averlion  to  the  fmell 
of  caftor  ;  for  which  realou,  fhip,  boat,  and  bark  mailers 
provide  themfelves  with  quantities  of  that  drug,  to  pre- 
vent being  overfet,  the  feipent's  olfactory  nerves  being 
remarkably  exquifite.  The  particularities  related  of  this 
animal  would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  attcited  upon 
oath.  Egede,  a  very  reputable  author,  fays,  that  on  the 
6th  day  of  July  1734,  a  large  and  frightful  fea-mon'ter 
raifed  itftlf  fo  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head 
reached  above  the  main-top-mail  of  the  (hip  ;  that  it 


had  a  long  (harp  fnout,  broad  paws,  and  fponted  water  S*». 
like  a  whale  ;  that  the  body  feemed  to  be  covered  with  — "V""* 
fcales  ;  the  fltin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower 
part  was  formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this  moniier 
is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hogfliead  ;  his  lK:n  is  varie- 
gated like  a  tortoife  (hell ;  and  his  excrement,  which 
floats  upon  the  furface  ot  the  water,  is  cotrofive."  I  "  • 
withftanding  the  belief  of  Guthrie,  and  the  te"im  it 
which  he  produces,  we  cannot  help  doubting  oi  th  '•;- 
if'cnce  of  the  fea-ferpent.  Its  bulk  is  faid  to  he  fo  di  ■ 
proportionate  to  all  the  known  animal:  of  our  globe, 
that  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  evidence  to  tender  it 
credible  ;  but  the  evidence  which  is  offered  is  fo  very 
feeble  and  unfatisfactdry,  that  no  man  of  foundjud  •- 
ment  would  think  it  fufficient  to  eftabliih  the  truth  •  s 
an  extraordinary  fact. 

.S/-.1  S'uknefs,   a  difordcr  incident,  to  mo"    ]         •  ■  on 
their  firlt  going  to  fea,   occafioned  l>v  the  agitation   of  ' 

the  veflel.     In  voyages,  lea-frcknefs,  though  it  cent: 
in   general  only    lor  the  firll  day  or  two,   is  extrem 
handling  to  fome  people  at  intervals,  efpecially  on  any  '_ 
increased  motion  of  the  veffel.   Sometimes,  by  long  con-'  -  '■" 
tinuance,  it  caufes  fever,  headach,    quick  pulfe,   tl.irlf, 
white  tongue,    and  a  total  deprivation  of  the  retemii  n 
of  the  (lotnach ;  evils  which  are  always  difficult  to  le- 
move,  and  frequently  terminate  only  with  the  voyage. 

This  indifpofition  is  confiderably  alleviated  by  a  fmaB 
tea  Ipoontul  of  etfrer,  taken  now  and  then  in  a  glai's  of 
water,  and  applying  fome  ot  it  to  the  temples  and  nof- 
tnls.  The  ancient  writers  recommend  acid  fruits, bread 
and  vegetables  foaked  in  vinegar,  after  the  tiomach  has 
been  clcanled  by  vomiting  ;  but  riot  to  attempt  to  iup- 
prcis  the  vomiting  until  that  end  was  obtained.  An  old 
remedy  for  fea-ficknefs,  and  a  very  common  one  among 
fatlors,  is  a  draught  or  two  of  fea  water  ;  which,  though 
a  difguftkig  medicine  at  fuch  a  time,  vet  where  the  In  it 
paffages  are  foul  and  loaded,  generally  produces  the  de- 
fired  cffe£t  when  the  perturbation  it  occalions  ceafes. 
St  J  o/r.r.  See  Astikias. 
SF.A'Urchlne.      See  I.  chinus. 

Sf /■  Water,  the  ialt  water  of  the  fea.  The  principal 
falts  contained  in  fea  water  are,  ift,  Common  marine  cr 
culinary  fait,  compounded  of  Tofiil  alkali  or  loda  ar.d 
marine  acid  ;  2dly,  A  fait  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
fame  acid  with  magnelian  earth  ;  and,  billy,  A  (mall 
quantity  of  fclenite.  The  quantity  of  faliue  matter  con- 
tained  in  a  pint  of  fea- water,  in  the  Britith  feas,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Neumann,  about  one  ounce  in  each  pint  (  a). 
The  faltnefs  of  this  water  is  judged  to  anfe  from 
great  multitudes  both  of  mines  and  mountains  of  fait 
dilperfed  here  and  there  in  the  depths  of  the  lea.  Dr 
Halley  fuppofes  that  it  is  probable  the  greatell  part  of 
the  fea-falt,  and  of  all  fait  lakes,  as  the  Calpian  Sea, 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  and  the  Titicaca 

in 


(a)  In  Sir  Torbern  Bergman's  analyfis  of  fca-water  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  June  1776,  about  the  la-. 
titude  of  the  Canaries,  from  the  depth  of  60  fathoms,  the  folid  contents  of  a  pint  of  the  water  were, 
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in  Peru,  is  derived  from  the  water  of  the  rivers  which 
they  receive  :  and  fince  this  fort  of  lakes  has  no  exit  or 
discharge  but  by  the  exhalation  of  vapours,  and  alfo 
fince  thefe  vapours  are  entirely  frefh  or  devoid  af  foch 
particles,  it  is  certain  that  the  faltntfs  of  the  fea  and  of 
fuch  lakes  mult  from  time  to  time  increafe;  and  therefore 
the  fait  nets  at  this  time  mull  he  greater  than  at  any  time 
heretofore.  He  further  adds,  that  if,  by  experiments 
m?.de  in  different  ages,  we  could  find  the  different  quan- 
tity of  fait  which  the  fame  quantity  of  water  (taken 
up  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  all  ether  the  fame  cir- 
cumftancts)  would  afford,  it  would  be  eafy  from  thence, 
by  rules  of  proportion,  to  find  the  age  of  the  world 
very  nearly,  or  the  time  wherein  it  has  been  acquiring 
its  pre:cnt  faltntfs. 

This  opinion  of  Dr  Halley  is  fo  improbable,  that  it 
is  furprifing  fo  acute  a  philofopher  could  have  adopted 
it.  Fhat  frefh  water  rivers  mould  in  the  courfe  of 
many  thoufand  years  produce  faltnefa  in  the  fea,  is 
quite  incredible.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  every  lea  or 
threat  body  of  water  which  receives  rivers  muft  be  fait, 
and  muft  poffefs  a  degree  of  faltnefs  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  which  the  rivers  difcharge.  But 
fo  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  the  Palus  Meotis 
and  the  i/reat  lakes  in  America  do  not  contain  fait  but 
frefh  water.  It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  fait  which  the  rivers  carry  along  with  them  and 
depofit  in  the  fea,  muft  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil 
through  which  they  flow,  which  may  in  fome  places 
contain  no  fait  at  all :  and  this  may  be  the  reafon  why 
the  great  lakes  in  America  and  the  Palus  Meotis  are 
frefh.  But  to  this  opinion,  which  is  merely  hypotheti- 
cal, there  are  infurmountable  objections.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  is  greatefl  under  the  line, 
and  diminifhes  gradually  as  we  advance  to  the  p  lee  : 
We  muft  therefore  fuppofe,  if  Dr  Halley's  theory  be 
true,  that  the  earth  contains  more  fait  in  the  tropical 
regions  than  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  more  in  the 
temperate  zones  than  in  the  frigid  ;  and  conlequently 
that  the  rivers  in  thefe  different  regions  contain  a  quan- 
tity of  fait  proportionable  to  their  diftance  from  the 
equator.  This,  however,  muft;  firft  be  proved  by  ex- 
periment, and  cannot  be  affumed  as  an  eitablifhed  tact. 
But  there  is  another  circumftance  that  entirely  deftroys 
this  theory.  If  we  allow  that  the  fea  receives  its  falt- 
nefs from  the  rivers,  it  muft  be  equally  fait  or  Dearly  fo 
in  every  part  of  the  earth.  For,  according  to  a  iiir.ple 
an  !  well  known  principle  in  chemiltry,  w,';:n  any  lub- 
f.ince  is  dijfolved  in  wr.ter  with  the  ajfi/lance  of  .agitation, 
a:  whatever  part  oj  the  water  it  is  introduced,  it  •will  be 
equally  diffufed  through  the  whole  liquid.  Now  though  it 
viif  line  that  a  greater  quantity  of  fait  were  introdu- 
•  x.l  into  the  fea  under  the  line  than  towards  the  poles, 
trdm  the  conftant  agitation  occafioned  bv  the  wind  and 
tide,  the  fait  mull  foon  peTvade  the  whole  mafs  of  water. 
To  fay  that  the  fuperior  degree  of  heat  in  the  tropical 
regions  may  dhTolve  a  grtatcr  quantity  ot  fait,  will  not 
deltroy  our  argument  ;  for  it  is  an  eitablifhed  principle 
i.i  ihfmiftry,  that  cold  water  will  diffolve  nearly  as  great 
a  quantity  of  fait  as  hot  water  can  diffolve. 

The  faltnels  of  the  fea  has  alto  been  afcribed  to 
the  lolution  of  fubterraneous  mints  of  fait  which  is 
i'.ippofed  to  abound  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea  and  along 
its  fhoi  ;.     But  this  hypothecs  cannot  be  fupported. 
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If  the  lea  were  cocftantly  difTulving  fait,  it  would  fcon 
become  faturated  ;  for  it  cannot  be  laid  that  it  is  de- 
prived of  any  part  of  its  fait  by  evaporation,  lince  rain- 
water is  frefh.  If  the  fea  were  to  become  faturated, 
neither  fifties  ncr  vegetables  could  live  in  it.  We  muft 
therefore  defpair  of  being  able  to  account  for  the  falt- 
nefs of  the  fea  by  fecond  caufes ;  and  muft  fuppofe  that 
it  has  been  fait  from  the  creation.  It  is  impolGble  in- 
deed to  fuppofe  that  the  waters  of  the  fea  were  at  any 
period  frefh  fince  the  formation  of  filhes  and  lea-plants  : 
for  as  thefe  will  not  live  in  water  faturated  with  fait, 
neither  will  they  live  in  water  that  is  frefh  ;  we  therefore 
conclude  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  has  been  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  ages.  This  is  the  fimplelt  hypothefis  of  the 
three  that  has  been  mentioned.  It  explains  beft  the 
various  phenomena,  and  is  involved  in  feweft  difficulties. 
We  fhall,  however,  allow  that  there  may  be  fome  ex- 
eeptions  ;  that  the  faltnefs  of  fome  feas,  or  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  fame  fea,  may  be  increafed  by  mines  of 
rock-falt  difperfed  near  its  fhores. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  this  fait  property  of  fea- 
water,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  faltntfs  of  the  fea  pre- 
ferves  its  waters  pure  and  fweet,  which  otherwife  would 
corrupt  and  flink  like  a  filthy  lake,  and  coufequently 
that  none  of  the  myriads  of  creatures  which  now  live 
therein  could  then  have  a  being.  From  thence  alfo  the 
fea-water  becomes  much  heavier,  and  therefore  fhips  of 
greater  fize  and  quantity  may  be  ufed  thereon.  Salt- 
water alfo  doth  not  freeze  fo  foon  as  frefh- water,  whence 
the  feas  are  more  free  for  navigation.  We  have  a  dif- 
fertation,  by  Dr  Ruffe!,  concerning  the  medical  ufes  of 
fea-water  in  difeales  of  the  glands,  Sec.  wherein  the  au- 
thor premifes  fome  obfervations  upon  the  nature  of  fea- 
water,  conlidered  as  impregnated  with  particles  of  all 
the  bodies  it  pafics  over,  fuch  as  fubmarine  plants,  fifh, 
falts,  minerals,  &c.  and  faturated  with  their  feveral  ef- 
fluvia, to  enrich  it  and  keep  it  from  putrefaction:  whence 
this  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  contract  a  foapinels  ;  and  the 
whole  collection,  being  pervaded  by  the  fulphureoua 
fleams  pafling  through  it,  to  conftitute  what  we  call 
fea-water  ;  the  confeffed  diftinguifning  characterises  of 
which  are  laltnels,  bitternefs,  nitrofity,  and  unctuolity  ; 
whence  the  author  concludes,  that  it  may  be  juiliy  ex- 
pected to  contribute  fignally  to  the  improvement  of 
phyfie.  The  cafes  in  which  our  author  informs  us  we 
are  to  expect  advantage  from  fea-water  are,  i.  In  all 
recent  obstructions  of  the  glands  of  the  inteftines  and 
mtfentery.  2.  All  recent  obstructions  of  the  pulmo- 
nary glands,  and  thofe  of  the  vilcera,  which  frequei 
produce  confumptions.  3.  All  recent  glandular  fwet- 
lings  of  the  neck,  or  other  parts.  4.  Kec^'at  tumors 
of  the  joints,  if  they  are  not  fuppurated,  or  becun  e 
fchirrous  or  cancerous,  and  have  not  carious  bones  for 
thtir  caule.  5.  Recent  defluxions  upon  the  glands  of 
the  eyelids.  6.  All  defoliations  of  the  lkm,  from  an 
eryfiptlas  to  a  lepra.  7.  Difeafes  of  the  glands  of  the 
nofe,  with  their  ufual  companion  a  th.ekncfs  o-  the  lip. 
8.  Obftructions  of  the  kidneys,  where  there  is  no  in- 
flammation, and  the  itcme  not  large.  9.  In  recent  ob- 
ftructions of  the  liver,  this  method  will  be  proper, 
where  it  prevents  conttipations  ot  the  belly,  and  affifts 
other  medicines  dire&ed  in  icterical  cafes.  The  fame 
remedy  is  laid  to  be  of  fignal  ferviee  in  the  bronchocele; 
and  is  Likev»ife  recommended  for  the  prevention,  of 
B  b  2  tboie 
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thole  bilious  colics  that  fo  frequently  a!Tc&  our  rr.ari- 
(ten. 

Preferi<attOn   {if  Ss.-i*iVuler  from  Putrefafl'ion.      As  it 

is  fometimes  nectfTary  to  prclerve  fea  water  in  calks  for 
bathing  and  other  purpof  B,  it  if  of  importance  to  know 
how  to  keep  it  from  putrefaction.  Many  experiments 
were  made  to  determine  this  point  by  Mr  Henry,  and 
are  recorded  in  the  nr!t  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  air.',  l'hilofophical  Society  of  Mancheiter.  His 
firft  experiment  we  lhall  iiere  prefent  to  onr  readers. 
*'  To  one  quart  of  tea-water  were  added  two  fcruples 
«f  trefh  quicklime  ;  to  another,  half  an  ounce  ot  com- 
rn.i'1  culinary  fait  ;  and  a  third  was  kept  as  a  Handard 
without  any  addition.  The  mouths  of  the  bottles  be- 
ing loolciy  covered  with  paper,  they  were  expohd  to 
the  action  of  the  i'un  in  (bine  of  the  hottell  weather 
in  fummes.  In  about  a  week  the  Handard  became 
very  offenfive  ;  and  the  water,  with  the  additional 
quantity  of  fait,  did  not  continue  fweet  ni my  hours 
longer;  whereas  that  with  lime  continued  many  months 
without  ever  exhibiting  the  hall  marks  of  putiidity." 
When  he  added  a  dram  more  of  qnickliru',  the  whole 
of  the  magnefia  contained  in  the  water  was  leparated  ; 
and  when  a  further  addition  was  made,  a  lirne-watet 
was  immediately  formed.  He  therefore  concluded,  that 
two  fcruples  of  quicklime  ate  fiuTicienl  to  prcfcr»e  a 
quart  of  fea-water.  The  proportions,  however,  may 
vary  a  little,  according  to  the  ltrength  of  the  quick- 
lime employed. 

Fre/leninf  of  Sg.i-Water.  The  method  of  making 
fea-water  freih  was  long  a  dtfideratum  in  navigation. 
Many  methods  have  been  propofed  for  this  purpolc.  Mr 
Appleby  publilhtd  an  account  of  a  pioceis  which  he  had 
initituted  in  the  year  1734.  He  dillill'd  fea-water 
with  a  quantity  of  tap'u  infernalis  and  calcined  bones  ; 
but  this  procefs  was  foon  laid  allde,  as  it  was  not  only 
difficult  in  itfelf,  but  rendered  the  water  unpalatable. 
Dr  flutler  propofed  foap-leys  in  place  of  Mr  Appkbv's 
ingredients  ;  but  the  water  was  ilill  liable  to  the 
lame  objection.  Dr  Stephen.  Hales  recommended 
powdered  chalk  ;  but  his  method  was  expenlivc,  and 
did  not  improve  the  talle  of  the  water.  Dr  Liud 
of  l'ortfmouth  diddled  fea-water  without  any  ingre- 
dients ;  but  as  the  experiment  he  made  was  per- 
formed in  a  veffel  containing  only  two  quarts,  with  a 
glals  receiver  in  his  lludy,  nothing  conclulive  can  be 
2  drawn  from  it   for  the  life   of  failors.      At   length  Dr 

£>r  Irving's  Irving  brought  the  procefs  to  a  very  hirrh  degree  of  tim- 
plicity  and  perfection,  by  which  the  water  is  obtained 
pure,  without  much  txpence  of  tuel  or  a  complicated 
apparatus.  For  this  valuable  dilcovcry  he  received  a 
reward  of  L. 5000.  The  advantages  of  his  method  re- 
main to  be  Hated,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing :  I.  The  abolilhing  all  Mills,  ffill-heads,  worm-pipes, 
and  their  tubes,  which  occupy  lo  much  fpace  as  to  ie'i- 
der  them  totally  incompatible  with  the  ntcelTary  bulincfs 
of  the  (hip;  and  ufing  in  the  room  of  thete  the  (hip's 
ktttle  or  boiler,  to  the  top  whereof  may  occafionally  be 
applied  a  iimple  tube,  which  can  be  ealily  made  on  board 
a  MCllel  at  fea,  of  iron  plate,  Hove  funnel,  or  tin  ilieet ; 
u>  that  no  fittiation  can  prevent  a  (hip  from  being  com- 
pletely fupplied  \\ith  the  means  wf  diddling  fea-water. 
2.  In  conlequence  of  the  principles  of  dillillation  being 
fully  afcerlaiccd,  the  contrivance  qf  the  fimplclt  means 


Different 
method^  ( f 
irelheninjr 
fed-waur. 


of  obtaining  the  grated  quantity  of  ditliucd  water,  }ty  tyf. 
makim;  the  tube  fufliciently  large  to  receive  the  whole  — >-•• 
column  of  vapour,  and  placing  i;  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  to  prevent  any  compreflion  of  the  fluid,  which 
takes  place  fo  much  with  the  common  worm.  3  The 
adopting  of  thetimpleltand  moll  efficacious  means  of  con- 
denung  vapour  ;  tor  nothing  more  is  required  in  the  dt- 
(tillation  but  keeping  the  furfaceof  the  tube  always  wet, 
which  it  done  by  having  feme  fea-water  at  hand,  and  a 
perfon  to  dip  a  mop  or  fwab  into  this  water,  and  pafs  :t 
along  the  upper  furfaceof  the  tube.  By  this  operation 
the  vapour  contained  in  the  tube  will  be  entirely  con- 
denfed  with  the  grcatcd  rapidity  imaginable  ;  for  bv  the 
application  ot  the  wet  mop  thin  (hects  of  water  are  uni- 
formly (pread,  and  mechanically  preffed  upon  the  fur- 
face  ot  the  hot  tube;  which  beinc;  converted  into  va- 
pour make  way  for  a  fticciffioii  of  frclh  Iheets  ;  a:. J 
thus,  both  by  the  evaporation  and  dole  contact  of  the 
cold  water  conttantly  repeated,  the  heat  is  carried  off 
more  effectually  than  by  any  other  method  yet  known. 
4.  The  carrying  on  the'  dillillation  without  any  addi- 
tion, a  correct  chemical  analvfis  of  lea  water  having: 
evinced  the  futility  of  mixing  ingredients  with  it,  either. 
to  prevent  an  acid  from  rifing  with  the  vapour,  or  to  dc- 
ftroy  any  bituminous  oil  fuppofed  to  exill  in  fea-water, 
and  to  contaminate  the  diddled  water,  giving  it  that. 
fiery  unpalatable  talle  inlVparable  from  the  former  pro. 
cedes.  5.  The  alccriaining  the  proper  quantity  of  lca> 
water  that  ought  to  be  diftilled,  whereby  the  ftclh  wa- 
ter is  prevented  from  contracting  a  noxious  impregna- 
tion ot  metallic  (alts,  and  the  velTcl  from. being  corroded! 
and  othtrwife  damaged  by  the  falts  caking  on  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  6.  I  he  producing  a  quantity  of  fweet  and 
wholelome  water,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  talle,  andr 
ftuflcient  for  all  the  pttrpolej  of  (hipping.  7.  The  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  duffing  the  (hip's  provilions,  fo 
as  to  dittU  a  very  conliderable  quantity  of  water  fronuhe 
vapour,  which  would  otherwile  be  loll,  without  any  ad- 
dition of  tuel.  To  fum  up  the  merits  of  this  method  in 
a  few  words  :.  The  ufc  of  a  fimple  tube,  of  the  moft 
eafy  conitru&ion,  applicable  to  any  (hip's  kettle.  The 
rejecting  all  ingredients  ;  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
water  to  be  dillilled,  with  every  advantage  of  quality, 
faving  of  fuel,  and  preiervation  o(  boilers.  The  ob- 
taining frefh  water,  wholefome,  palatable,  and  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantities.  Taking  advantage  of  the  vapour 
which  afcends  in  the  kettle  while  the  fhip's  provilions 
are  boiling.  All  thefc  advantages  are  obtained  by  the 
above  mentioned  fimple  addition  to  the  common  lhip's 
kettles.  But  Dr  Irving  propofes  to  introduce  two  fur- 
ther improvements.  The  firlt  is  a  hearth,  or  (love,  fo 
conltruCted  that  the  fire  which  is  kept  up  the  whole 
day  for  the  common  bufiuefs  of  the  (hip  ierves  likewile 
for  dillillation  j  whereby  a  iufficient  quantity  of  water 
for  all  the  economical  purpofes  of  the  ihip  may  be  ob- 
tained, with  a  very  inconiiderable  addition  to  the  expence 
of  fuel.  The  other  improvement  is  that  of  fubltituting, 
even  in  the  largeft  (hips,  caff-iron  boilers,  of  a  new  con-- 
HruCtion,   in  the  place  of  coppers. 

As  foon  as  fea-water  is  put  into  the  boiler,  the  tube  Direction- 
is  to  be  fitted  either  into  the  top  or  lid,  round  which,  if  lor  uitlill- 
ncceffary,  a  bit  of  wet  linen  may  be  applied,  to  make  it'n^  k>WJ 
fit  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  the  veffel ;  there   will  be   no 
occafion  for  luting,  as  the  tube  acts  like  a  funnel,  in  cat- 
4.  ryirnj 
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rvlngmT  the  vapour.  When  the  water  begim  to  hoil, 
the  vapour  fhnuld  he  allowed  to  pafs  freely  for  a  minute, 
which  will  effectually  clean  the  tube  and  upper  part  of 
the  boiler.  The  tube  is  afterwards  to  be  kept  con- 
fidently wet,  by  palfing  a  mop  or  fwab,  dipped  in  fea 
wattr,  rloni;  its  upper  furface.  The  wafte  water  run- 
ning from  the  moo  may  be  carried  off  by  means  of  a 
board  made  like  a  fpout,  and  placed  beneath  the  tube. 
The  dillillation  may  be  continued  till  three-fourths  of 
the  water  he  drawn  off,  and  no  further.  This  m:iy  Ik; 
afccitsiiied  either  by  a  gauge-rod  put  into  the  boiler,  or 
by  meafuring  the  water  diililled.  The  brine  is  then  to 
be  let  out.  Water  may  be  diftijled  fn  the  fame  manner 
wrhik  the  provifions  are  boiling.  When  the  tube  is 
made  on  fhore,  the  bell  fuhltance  for  the  purpofe  is 
thin  copper  well  tinned,  this  being  more  durable  in  long 
Voyages  than  tin-plates.  Inllead  of  mopping,  the  tube, 
if  required,  may  have  a  cale  made  alio  of  copper,  fo 
much  larger  in  diameter  as  to  admit  a  thin  fheet  of  wa- 
ter  to  circulate  between  them  by  means  of  a  fplral  cop- 
per thread)  with  a  pipe  of  an  inch  diameter  at  each  end 
of  the  cafe  ;  the  lower  for  receivin  r  cold  water,  and  the 
upper  tor  carrying  it  off  when  heated. 

When  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  room  can  be  con- 
veniently allowed  for  dillillation,  the  machine  (n°  2.), 
which  is  only  27  inches  long,  may  be  fubllituted,  as 
was  done  in  this  voyage.  The  principal  intention 
of  this  machine,  however,  is  to  distil  rum  and  other 
liquors  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  has  been  employed  with 
extiaordinary  fuceefs,  in  preventing  ar.  empyrcuma,  or 
fiery  talte. 

Figure  1.  reprefents  in  perfpeclive  a  fecTtion  of  the 
two  boilers  taken  out  of  the  frame.  Id  the  back  part 
at  D,  E,  are  feen  openings  for  the  cocks.  On  the  top 
is  a  dillilling  tube  A,  B,  C,  five  inches  diameter  at  A, 
and  decreafing  in  fize  to  three  inches  at  C  ;  the  length 
from  B  to  C  is  five  feet.  Near  C  is  a  ring  to  prevent 
the  water  which  is  applied  to  the  furface  from  mixing 
with  the  diililled  water.  In  the  infide  of  the  tube,  below 
B,  is  a  fmall  lip  or  ledginir,  to  hinder  the  diililled  water 
from  returning  into  the  boiler  by  the  rolling  of  the  (hip. 

In  figure  2.  A,  B,  C,  D,  reprefent  a  vertical  fcCtion 
of  a  copper  box,  27  inches  lon^,  feven  inches  wide,  and 
I  1  in  height,  tinned  on  the  infide.  In  the  bottom  F  is 
an  aperture  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  ring  to 
fit  on  the  Hill  or  boiler.  The  dotted  lines  which  run  nearly 
horizontal,  are  veffclsof  thin  copper,  tinned  on  the  out- 
fide,  two  feet  long,  leven  inches  wide,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  deep.  At  G  is  a  tunnel  to  receive  cold  water, 
which  is  conveyed  into  the  veffels  by  communicating 
pipes,  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  complete 
and  quick  circulation  of  the  water  through  their  whole 
extent.  When  the  water  is  become  hot  by  the  action 
of  the  fleam,  it  is  difcharged  by  the  horizontal  pipe  at 
A.  E  is  a  pipe  from  which  the  diililled  water  or  Ipirits 
run,  and  is  bent  in  fuch  a  form  that  the  liquor  running 
from  it  acts  as  a  valve,  and  hinders  any  fleam  from  efca- 
ping  that  way.  On  the  top  of  the  box,  at  H,  is  a  fafctv- 
valve,  which  prevents  any  danger  from  a  great  accu- 
mulation of  vapour  not  condensed  for  want  of  a  pro- 
per fupply  of  cold  water. 

We  (hall  now  mention  a  different  method,  difcovered 
by  the  Chevalier  Lorgna,  by  congelation  of  fea-water. 
Sea  water  requires  a  very  great  degree  of  cold  in  order 
to  become  ice     Our  author  fouad  that  a  freezing  mix* 
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tare,  mace  by  rr.ixing  three  parts  of  poinded  *•  *Ml 
two  parts  of  common  fait,  was  quite  fufricicnt  to  freeze 
it.  The  cold  produced  by  this  mixture  is  equal  to  about 
4'  below  nought  o'i   Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

A  quantity  of  tea-water  is  never  entirely  congested) 
a  portion  of  it  alw.iy*  remaining  fluid  ;  and,  what  it  very 
remarkable,  this  fluid  part  is  incomparably  more  full  of 
fait  and  more  naufeous  than  the  rell  :  henc<\  it  this  be 
fcparated  from  the  conircaltd  pa-t,  the  latter  ou  bting 
melted  will  be  found  to  contain  much  lefs  fait  than  it 
did  before  congelation.  Thi*  we  fhall  call  ike  Wuter  of 
tin  fir/I  purification. 

If  the  water  of  the  fi-rt  purification  be  a -air;  congeal' 
ed,  a  part  of  it  will  remain  fluid  as  in  the  flrft  opera- 
tion. This  fluid  portion  will  contain  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  fait  than  the  reft,  which  is  of  courfe  more  pure, 
and,  being  melted,  forms  the  water  of  the  fecond  puri- 
fication. Thus,  by  repeatedly  freezing  the  fame  iea-wa- 
ter,  and  feparatinjj  the  fluid  from  the  congealed  part  in, 
every  operation,  it  is  at  lift  perfectly  purified,  to  as  to 
be  entirely  duelled  of  fait,  and  as  fit  for  diink  and  other 
purpofes  as  the  pure'.l  water  that  is  ultd. 

At  firft  the  fea-water,  in  order  to  be  congealed,  re- 
quires a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  as-  mentioned  above, 
the  ice  formed  in  it  conlifls  rather  of  Icales  or  filaments 
than  of  a  compact  body,  and.  the  quantity  of  the  fluid 
parts  bears  a  conliderable  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
ice.  But  as  the  water,  by  under  roing  the  fuceeifive, 
congelations,  becomes  more  and  more  pure,  fo  it  be- 
comes capable  of  being  congealed  by  a  fmaller  and 
fmaJler  degree  of  cold  ;  the  ice  is  at  the  fame  tunc  more 
compact,  and  in  greater  quantity  ;  the  fluid  part  at  laik 
becoming  very  inconliderable. 

Sea-IVisJ,  or  Algn  Marina,  is  commonly  ufed  as  a- 
manure  on  the  fea-coatT,  where  it  can  be  procured  in 
abundance.  The  bed  fort  grows  on  rocks,  and  is  that 
from  which  kelp  is  made.  The  next  to  this  Li  called 
the  peafy  [ea-wesd^  and  the  worlt  is  that  with  a  long 
ftalk.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,,  the  farmers 
mix  it  with  liable-dung  and  earth,  and  thus  obtain  a 
great  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  Sea-weed  i3  tound 
alfo  to  be  a  very  fit  manure  for  gardens,  as  it  not  only 
enriches  them,  but  deltroys  the  vermin  by  which  they 
are  ufually  infefied. 

Stji-Wulf.     See  Anarkhicas. 

Sahnefs  of  the  Sf.j.      See  Ss.i-Ifater. 

South  Ss.<i.      See  Pacific  Ocean,  and*  South  Sen. 

SEAL,  a  puncheon,,  piece  of  metal,  or  other  mat- 
ter, ufually  either  round  or  oval  ;  whereon  are  engra- 
ven the  arms,  device,  &c.  of  fome  prince,  Hate,,  com- 
munity, ma.^iilrate,  ot  private  perfon,  often  with  a  le- 
gend or  infeription  ;  the  imprcfiton  whereof  in  wax. 
ferves  to  make  ads,  inftruments,   &c.  authentic. 

The  ufe  of  feals,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  to  letters 
and  other  inllruments  in  writing,  is  extremely  ancient. 
We  read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and  Perfians  in  the  car- 
ltell  and  moll  faered  records  of  hHlory.  And  in  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  there  is  a  very  remarkable  inllance, 
not  only  of  an  atteilation  by  feal,  but  alfo  of  the  other 
■fual  formalities  attending  a  Jewifh  purchafe.  In  the 
civil  law  alfo,  feals  were  the  evidence  of  truth,  anel' 
were  required,  on  the  part  of  the  witneffes  at  leatl,  at 
the  atteftalion  of  every  teftament.  But  in  the  times  of 
our  Saxon  anceftors,  they  were  not  much  in  ule  in 
England.     For  though-  Sir  E<fcM«l  Coke  relies  on  an 
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S'*1'  inftanee  of  kinrr  Edwyn's  making  ufc  of  a  feal  about 
"—»—-'  icq  yeart  before  the  conquefl,  yet  it  docs  not  follow? 
that  this  was  the  tilage  among  the  whole  nation  :  and 
perhaps  the  charter  he  mentions  may  be  of  doubtful 
authority,  from  this  very  ciicumftance  of  its  being  feal- 
ed ;  fince  we  arc  allured  by  all  our  ancient  hittonans 
th.tt  foaling  was  not  then  in  common  ufe.  The  method 
of  the  Saxons  was,  for  fuch  as  could  write  to  fublcribe 
their  names,  and,  whether  they  could  write  or  not,  to 
affix  the  fign  of  the  crofs  ;  which  cultom  our  illiterate 
Vulgar  do  for  the  mod  part  to  this  day  keep  up,  by 
figning  a  crofs  for  their  mark  when  unable  to  write 
their  names.  And  indeed  this  inability  to  write,  and 
therefore  making  a  crofs  in  its  ftead,  is  honcftly  avowed 
by  Caedwalla,  a  Saxon  king,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
charters.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  fame  unfurmount- 
able  reafon,  the  Normans,  a  brave  but  illiterate  nation, 
nt  their  full  fettlement  in  France  ufed  the  practice  of 
fea'.ing  only,  without  writing  their  names  ;  which  cultom 
continued  when  learning  made  its  way  among  them, 
though  the  reafon  for  doing  it  had  ceafed  ;  and  hence 
the  charter  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor  to  Wcftminfter- 
abbey,  bifflfelf  being  brought  up  in  Normandy,  was 
witnefTed  only  by  his  feal,  and  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  oldtft  fealed  charter  of  any  authenticity  in  Eng- 
land. At  the  Conqueit,  the  Norman  lords  brought 
over  into  this  kingdom  their  own  faihion3  ;  and  intro- 
duced waxen  feals  only,  inftead  of  the  Englifh  method 
of  writing  their  names,  and  figning  with  the  fign  of  the 
crofs.  The  iuipreffions  of  thefe  feals  were  fomctimts  a 
knight  on  horleback,  fomttimes  other  devices  ;  but 
coats  of  arms  wtre  not  introduced  into  Ieals,  nor  in- 
deed ufed  at  all  till  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
who  brought  them  from  the  croifade  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  they  were  firil  invented  and  painted  on  the  fhields 
of  the  knights,  to  diitinguilh  the  variety  of  perfons  ot 
every  Chriitian  nation  who  reforttd  thither,  and  who 
could  not,  when  clad  in  complete  flee],  be  otherwife 
known  or  afcertained. 

This  negleft  of  figm'ng,  and  reding  only  upon  the 
authenticity  of  feals,  remained  very  long  among  us ;  for 
it  was  held  in  all  our  books,  that  fealing  alone  was  fuf- 
Ocicnt  to  authenticate  a  deed  :  and  fo  the  common  form 
of  atteiling  deeds,  "  fealed  and  delivered,"  continues  to 


this  day  j  notwithfhnding  the  ftatutc  29  Car.  II.  c.  3. 
revives  the  Saxon  cuftom,  and  cxprefsly  directs  the  fill- 
ing in  all  grants  of  lands  and  many  other  ipecie*  of 
deeds  :  in  which,  therefore,  finning-  feems  to  be  now  as  " 
neceffary  as  fealing,  thou  h  it  hath  been  fometimes  held 
that  the  one  includes  the  other. 

The  kin.r's  «r:nl  feal\%  that  whereby  all  patents,  com- 
miffions,  warrants,  &c.  coming  down  from  the  kin  r  are 
fraltd  ;  the  keeping  whereof  is  in  the  hand*  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  The  king's  firivy-feal  is  a  leal  that  isufually 
full  fet  to  grants  that  are  to  pais  the  great  leal. 

Seal.      See  KsSFSB  of  the  Privy-Seal. 

Seal  is  alio  ufed  for  the  wax  or  lead,  and  the  im- 
preffion  thereon  affixed  to  the  thing  fealed. 

An  amalgam  of  mercury  with  gold,  reduced  to  the 
confillence  of  butter,  by  (training  otF  part  of  the  mer- 
cury through  leather,  has  been  recommended  as  a  pro- 
per material  for  taking  oft  the  impreffion  of  feals  in  wan. 
In  this  flate,  the  compound  fcarccly  contains  one  Dart 
of  mercury  to  two  of  gold  ;  yet  is  of  a  filver  whitenefs, 
as  it  there  was  none  ot  the  precious  metal  in  it.  In 
this  ftate  it  grows  foft  on  being  warmed  or  worked  be- 
tween the  fingers;  and  is  therefore  proper  for  the  purpofe 
above-mentioned,  but  is  not  fuperior  to  fome  amalgams 
made  with  the  inferior  metals,  as  is  well  known  to  fome 
impoilors,  who  have  fold  for  thi3  ufe  amalgams  of  the 
bale  metals  as  curious  preparations  of  gold. 

Seal,  in  zoology.      See  Phoca. 

SEALER,  an  officer  in  chancery  appointed  by  the 
lord  chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  great  leal  to  feal  the 
Wiits  and  inftruments  there  made  in  his  prefence. 

SEALING,  in  architecture,  the  fixing  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  ifl  a  wall  with  plailer,  mortar,  cement, 
lead,  or  other  lolid  binding.  For  itaplcs,  hinges,  and 
joints,  plalter  is  very  proper. 

SsALiHG-Wax.     See  Wax. 

SEAM,  or  Seme  of  coin,  is  a  meafure  of  eight  bu- 
lliels. 

Seam  ef  Glnfs,  the  quantity  of  1 20  pounds,  or  24 
{tones,  each  five  pounds  weight.  The  fcam  of  wood  is 
an  horfe  load. 

Seam,  in  mines,  the  fame  with  a  vein  or  itratum  of 
metal. 


SEAMANSHIP. 


Defin.tion.  T5  ^  this  word  we  exprefs  that  noble  art,  or,  more 
j3  purely,  the  qualilications  which  enable  a  man 
to  exercife  the  noble  art  of  working  a  ihip.  A  sea- 
man, in  the  language  of  the  profeffion,  is  not  mere- 
1  1  inner  or  labourer  on  board  a  fhip,  but  a  man 
who  underfbands  the  ftrufture  ot  this  wonderful  machine, 
ai  1  every  fubbrdinate  part  of  its  mechanifm,  io  as  to 
enable  him  to  employ  it  to  the  bell  advantage  for  puih- 
ino  her  forward  in  a  particular  direction,  and  tor  avoid- 
ing the  numbctlefs  dangers  to  which  fhe  is  expoled  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  He  alio  knows 
what  courfes  can  be  held  by  the  fhip,  according  to  the 
wind  that  blows,  and  what  cannot,  and  which  of  thefe 
is  molt  conducive  to  her  progrels  in  her  intended  voy- 
age ;  and  he  mult  be  able  to  perform  every  part  of  the 


necelTary  operation  with  his  own  hands.  As  the  fea- 
meh  exprefs  it,  he  mint  be  able  "  to  hand,  reef,  and 
fteer."  %• 

We  are  juftified  in  calling  it  a  noble  art,  not  only  by  tmporiSB 
its  importance,  which  it  i6  quite  needlri's  to  amplify  orani* 
embellifh,  but  by  its  immenfe  extent  and  difficulty,  and 
the  prodigious  number  and  variety  of  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded— all  of  which  inuft  be  poffefftd  in 
inch  a  manner  that  they  mall  offer  therafelves  without 
reflection  in  an  inttant,  otherwile  the  pretended  feamaa 
is  but  a  lubber,  and  cannot  be  trulted  on  his  watch. 

The  art  is  practifed  by  perfons  without  what  we  call 
education,  and  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  and  there- 
fore it  fufiers  in  the  eitimation  of  the  carclels  fpeda- 
tur.     It  is  thought  little  cf,   becaufe  little  attention  is 
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paid  to  it.  But  If  multiplicity,  variety,  and  intricacy 
cf  principles,  and  a  fyfternatic  knowledge  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, intitle  any  art  to  the  appclhtion  of  fdintific  and 
libera!,  feamanfhip  claims  thefe  epithets  in  an  eminent 
decree.  We  are  amufed  with  the  pedantry  of  the  fea- 
man, which  appears  in  his  whole  language.  Indeed  it 
is  the  only  pedantry  that  amufes.  A  fcholar,  a  fcldier, 
a  lawyer;  nay,  even  the  elegant  courtier,  would  difguft 
us,  were  he  to  make  the  thoufardth  part  of  the  allufiona 
to  his  profeffion  that  is  well  received  from  the  jolly  fea- 
man ;  and  wc  do  the  feaman  no  more  than  juftice.  His 
profeffion  muji  engrofs  his  whole  mind,  othe.  wife  he  can 
never  learn  it.  He  pofietfes  a  prodigious  deal  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  honeft  tar  cannot  tell  whit  he  knows,  or 
lather  what  he  feels,  for  his  lcience  i->  really  at  hi*  lin- 
gers ends.  We  can  fay  with  confidence,  that  if  a  per- 
fon uf  education,  verfed  in  mechanics,  and  accrua  ited 
with  the  (tructtire  of  a  Ihip,  were  to  obferve  with  atten- 
tion the  movements  which  are  made  on  board  a  hrft  or 
fecond  rate  ihip  of  war  during  a  (hitting  ftorm,  un  ier 
the  direction  of  an  intelligent  officer,  he  would  be  rapt 
in  admiration. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  an  art  fo  important,  fo  diffi- 
cult, and  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  invariable 
la^a  of  mechanical  nature,  fhould  be  fo  held  by  its  pof- 
feflors,  that  it  cannot  improve,  but  mult  die  with  each 
individual.  Having  no  advantages  of  previous  educa- 
tion, they  cannot  arrange  their  though'.?  ;  they  can 
hardlv  be  faid  to  think.     They  can  far  left  : :  or 

communicate  to  others  the  intuitive  knowledge  which 
they  poTefs ;  and  their  art,  acquired  by  habit  alone,  is 
little  different  from  an  inftinct.  We  are  as  little  in- 
titled  to  expect,  improvement  here  as  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  bee  or  the  beaver.  The  fpecies  (pardon 
the  -.illuiion  ye  generous  hearts  of  oak)  cannot  improve. 
Yet  a  (hip  is  a  machine.  We  know  the  forces  which 
aft  on  it,  and  we  know  the  refults  of  its  conftrudtion — 
all  thefe  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  motion.  What  hin- 
ders this  to  be  reduced  to  a  fet  of  practical  maxims,  as 
well  founded  and  as  logically  deduced  as  the  working 
o'  a  (team  en  'ire  or  a  cotton  mill.  The  tloker  or  the 
fpinner  afts  only  with  his  hands,  and  may  "  whittle  as 
he  works  for  want  of  thought;"  but  the  mechanilt,  the 
engineer,  thinks  for  him.  improves  his  machine,  and  di- 
rects him  to  a  better  practice.  May  not  the  rough  fea- 
man look  for  the  fame  affittar.ce  ;  and  may  not  the  inge- 
nious fpeculatift  in  his  clofet  unravel  the  intricate  thread 
of  mechanifm  which  connects  all  the  manual  operations 
with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  and  both  turniih 
the  feaman  with  a  better  machine  and  direct  him  to  a 
more  dexterous  ufe  of  it  ? 

We  cannot  help  thinkin?  that  much  may  be  done  ; 
nay,  we  may  fay  that  much  has  be^n  done.  We  think 
highly  o!  the  progrefirve  labours  of  Kenaud,  Pitot,  Bou- 
guer,  l)u  Hamel,  Groignard,  Bernoulli,  Enter,  Romme, 
and  others  ;  and  are  both  furprifed  and  forry  that  Bri- 
tain has  contributed  fo  little  in  thtfe  attempts.  Gor- 
don is  the  only  one  of  our  countrymen  who  has  given  3 
profcffedly  fcientinc  treatife  on  a  fmall  branch  of  the 
fubject.  The  government  of  France  has  always  been 
Aronily  irr.prefled  with  the  notion  of  great  improve- 
ments being  attainable  by  fyftematic  ftudy  of  this  art  ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  endeavours  of  that  ingenious 
nation  for  any  thing  of  practical  importance  that  has 


been  obtained.  M.  Bouguer  was  profciTor  of  hydro- 
logy at  cne  of  the  marine  academies  of  France,  and 
was  enjoined,  as  part  of  his  duty,  to  compofe  d  fTerta- 
tions  both  on  the  conftruction  and  the  working  ot  ihipai 
His  Traite  du  Navtre,  and  his  AJai.xuvre  des  yai/ftoux, 
are  undoubtedly  very  valuable  performances:  So  are 
thefe  of  Euler  and  Bernoulli,  considered  as  mathemati- 
cal difTertations,  and  they  are  wonderful  works  of 
nit's,  conlidered  as  the  productions  of  peifons  who  hard- 
ly ever  taw  a  fhip,  and  w^re  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  pro'effion  of  a  feaman.  In  this  refpect  Bouguer 
had  great  iuperiority,  having  always  lived  at  a  fca-port, 
and  having  made  many  very  long  vi  •.  <;-=.  His  trea- 
dles therefore  are  infinitely  better  accommodated  to  the 
demands  of  the  feaman,  and  more  directly  inftruetive  r 
but  (till  the  author  is  more  a  mathematician  than  an  ar- 
tiftj  and  his  performance  is  intelligible  only  to  mathe- 
-ians.  It  is  true,  the  academical  education  of  the 
ig  gentlemen  of  the  French  navy  is  Inch,  that  a 
great  number  of  them  may  acquire  the  preparatory 
knowledge  that  is  ncCcfTary ;  and  we  are  well  informed 
that,  in  this  retpect,  the  officers-  of  the  Britiih  navy  are 
greatly  inferior  to  them. 

But  this  very  circumfiance   has  furriifhed   to  many  Argument 
perfons   an  argument  againtt  the  utility  of  thofe  per-  agrenft  the 
formances.     It  is  faid  that,  "  notwithstanding  this  fu- u.t:Lty  of 
perior  mathematical  education,  and  the  polTefiion   of  ^^-.. 
thofe  boafted  performances  of  M.  Bouguer,  the  French 
are  greatly  inferior,  in  point  of  feamanihip,  to  our  coun- 
trymen, who  have  not  a  page  in  their  language  to  in- 
ftruct  them,  and  who  could  not  perufc  it  if  they  had  it." 
Nay,  fo  little  do  the  French  themfelves  feem  fentible  or* 
the  advantage  of  thefe  publications,  that  no  perfon  a, 
mong  them  has  attempted  to  make  a  familiar  abridge- 
ment of  them,  written  in  a  way  fitted  to   attract  attcn-> 
tion  ;  and  they  it  111   remain   neglected  in  their  original 
abitrufe  and  unintereiling  form.  1 

V»  e  with  that  we  could  give  a  fatisfactory  anfwer  to 
this  obfervation.     It  is  julb,  and  it  is  important.     Theie 
very  ingenious  and  learned  diffcrtations  are  by  no  means 
fo  uleiul  as  we  fhould  expect.      They  are  larje  books, 
and  appear  to  contain  much;  and  as  their  plan  is  logical,, 
it  fcems  to  occupy  the  whole  fuhjeCt,  and  therefore  to 
have  done  almoit  all  that  can  be  done.     But,  alas!  they. 
have  only  opened  the  fubjeft,  and  the  Andy  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.     Tne  whole  fcience  of  the   art  mult  proceed 
on  the   knowledge  of  the  impulfions  of  the  wind  andf 
water.  Thefe  are  the  forces  which  act  on  the  machine  ; 
and  its   motions,  which  are   the   ultimatum  of  our  re- 
feaich,  whether  as  an  end  to  be   obtained  or  as  a  thing 
to  be  prevented,  mult  depend  on  thefe  forces.      Now  it 
is  with  refpect  to  this  fundamental  point  that  we  are  as.         s 
yet  almoft  totally  in  the  dark.     And;  in  the  perform-  Which  are 
ances  of  M.  Bouguer,  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  other  au. wctfcdly 
thors  we  have   named,  the   theory  of  thefe  forces,  by :  F/^e™"* 
which  their   quantity  and  the  direction  of  their  action  |un  amen» 
are  alcertained,  is  altogether  erroneous  ;  and  its  refults 'a'  1'ruici- 
deviate  fo  enormoufly  from  what  is  obferved  in  the  mo-  V'c'> 
tions  of  a  fhip,  that  the   perfon  who  fhould  direct  the 
operations  on  fhipboard,   in  conformity  to  the  maxims 
deducible   from   M.  Bouguer's  proportions,  would  be 
baffled  in  moil  of  his  attempts,  and  be  in  danger  of  lo- 
fing  the  fhip.     The  whole  proceeds  on  the  fuppofed 
truth  of  that  theory  which  ftates  the  iir.pulfc  of  a  fluii 
3  to- 
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to  be  In  the  pifjinrtion  of  the  fqtiare  of  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  ;  and  that  its  action  on  any  fmall 
portion,  fitch  as  a  fquare  foot  of  the  fails  or  hull,  is  the 
fame  as  if  that  portion  were  detached  from  the  veil,  and 
were  expofed,  tingle  and  alone,  to  the  wind  or  water  in 
the  fame  angle.  But  we  have  fliown,  in  the  artiele 
fifsn  rjtnca  of  F'vidi,  both  from  theory  and  expci  iei-re, 
that  both  of  thefe  principles  are  erroneous,  aod  this  to 
a  very  great  degree,  in  cafes  which  occur  moll  fr- 
queiuly  in  practice,  that  is,  in  the  fmall  angles  ot  in- 
clination, When  the  wind  falls  nearly  perpendicular  on 
the  fails,  theory  is  not  very  erroneous  ;  but  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  circumllances  of  the  fhip's  fituation  are  gene- 
rally fuch  that  the  pra&ice  is  eafy,  oceuiTing  ahnoft 
without  thought ;  and-  in  this  cafe,  too,  even  confide/T- 
able deviations  from  the  very  Left  practice  are  of  no 
meat  moment.  The  intereftmg  cafes,  where  the  in- 
tended movement  requires  or  -depends  upon  very  ob» 
lique  actions  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  and  its  practica- 
bility or  impracticability  depends  on  a  very  fmall  varia- 
tion of  this  obliquity  ;  a  millake  of  the  force,  either  as 
to  intensity  or  direction,  produces  a  miehty  effect  on 
thr  rcfulting  motion.  This  is  the  cafe  in  failing  to 
windward  ;  the  mod  important  of  all  the  Reneral  pro- 
blems of  fcnmanlhip.  Tlic  trim  of  the  fails,  and  the 
eourfe  of  the  (hip,  fo  as  to  gain  mod  on  the  wind,  are 
Wry  nice  things;  that  is,  they  are  confined  within  very 
•lavro'v  limits,  and  a  fmall  miitake  produces  a  very  con- 
siderable effett.  The  fame  thing  obtain]  in  many  of 
♦he  nice  problems  of  tacking,  box  hauling,  wearing  af- 
ter Iving-to  in  a  dorm,  &c. 

The  error  in  the  fecond  alTertion  of  the  theory  is  Tt ill 
greater,  and  the  action  on  one  part  of  the  fail  or  hull  is  fo 
greatly  modified  by  its  action  on  another  adjoining  part, 
that  a  flav-fail  is  often  feen  hanging  like  a  Ioofe  rag,  al- 
»ho'  tliere  is  nothing  between  it  and  the  wind  ;  and  this 
merely  becaufe  a  great  fail  in  its  neighbourhood  fends 
oft  a  lateral  flream  of  wind,  which  completely  hinders 
the  wind  from  getting  at  it.  Till  the  theory  of  the 
action  of  fluids  be  eflablifhed,  therefore,  we  cannot  tell 
v  hat  are  the  forces  which  are  acting  on  every  point  of 
the  fail  and  hull :  Therefore  we  cannot  tell  either  the 
mean  intenlity  or  direction  of  the  whole  force  which 
acls  on  anv  particular  fail,  nor  the  inttnfity  and  mean 
direction  of  the  refinance  to  the  hull  ;  circumlianccs 
abfolutelv  necellary  for  enabling  us  to  fay  what  will  be 
their  eaevcy  in  producing  a  rotation  round  suiv  particu- 
lar axis.  In  like  manner,  we  caniot,  by  fuch  a  com- 
putation, find  the  fpontancous  axis  of  converfion  (lee 
Rotaiion),  or  the  velocity  of  fuch  converfion.  In 
ftort,  lire  cannot  pronounce  with  tolerable  confidence 
a  pritri  what  will  be  the  minions  in  any  cafe,  or  what 
difpefitions  of  the  fails  will  produce  the  movement  we 
vrilh  to  perform.  The  experienced  feaman  learns  by 
habit  the  general  efTccls  of  every  diipofition  of  the  fails; 
and  though  bia  knowledge  is  far  from  being  accurate) 
it  fcldom  leads  him  into  any  very  blundering  operation. 
Perhaps  he  fcldom  makes  the  bell  adjullment  p.  "iblc, 
but  feldomer  ftiH  does  he  deviate  very  tar  from  it  ;  and 
in  the  moll  general  and  important  problems,  fuch  as 
working  to  windward,  the  refih  of  moth  experience 
and  many  corrections  has  fettled  a  trim  of  the  fails, 
which  is  certainly  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  (it  mull 
he  acknowledged)   deviates  widely  and  uniformly  from 
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the  theoriei  of  the  mathematician1*  clofet.  The  hon?A 
tar,  therefore,  mufl  be  indulged  in  his  joke  on  the  ufe- 
lefs  labours  of  the  mathematician,  who  can  neither 
hand,  icef,  nor  fleer. 

After  this  account  of  the  theoretical  performance! 
in  the  art  of  feamanfhip,  and  what  we  have  faid  in  an- 
other place  on  the  fmall  hopes  we  entertain  of  feeing  a 
pertcrt  theory  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids,  it  will  not  be  cx- 
pcclcd  that  we  enter  very  minutely  on  the  fuhjeft  in 
this  place  ;  nor  is  it  our  intention.  Hut  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  theory  is  dcfeclive  in  ore  point  only  ; .  T 
and  although  this  is  a  moll  important  point,  and  the  er-  J,y^'f^ 
rors  in  it  dcilroy  the  conclutions  of  the  chief  propofi.  made  af 
tjons,  the  reafonings  remain  in  full  force,  and  the  modus  theiu, 
operandi  it  precifely  fuch  as  is  Hated  in  the  theory.  The. 
principles  of  the  art  arc  therefore  to  be  found  in  thefe 
treatifes  ;  but  falfe  inferences  have  been  drawn,  by  com. 
puting  from  erroneous  quantities.  The  rules  and  the 
practice  ot  the  computation,  however,  are  (fill  beyond 
controverfy  :  Nay,  fince  the  proccls  of  investigation  is 
legitimate,  we  may  make  ufe  of  it  in  order  to  difcover 
the  very  circuinllance  in  which  we  are  at  prcfent  mil- 
taken  ;  for  by  converting  the  propofition,  inllead  of 
findinu  the  motions  by  means  of  the  fuppofed  forces, 
combined  with  the  known  mechanifm,  we  may  dfcover 
the  forces  by  means  of  this  mechanifm  and  the  obferved 
motion. 

We  (hall  therefore  in  this  place  give  a  very  general  o  lira  o 
view  of  the  movements  of  a  lhip  under  fail,  Ihowing  thie  ixtitj 
how  they  are  pioduced  and  modified  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  on  her  fails,  the  water  on  her  rudder  and  on 
her  bows.  We  fliall  not  attempt  a  precife  determina- 
tion oi  any  of  thtfe  movements  ;  but  we  lludl  favenou  A\ 
to  enable  the  curious  landfinari  to  underlland  how  this 
mighty  machine  is  managed  amidll  the  fury  of  the  winds 
and  waves  :  and,  what  is  more  to  our  with,  we  hope  to 
enable  the  uninltrucled  but  thinking  feaman  to  genera- 
life  that  knowledge  which  he  pofle  ffes ;  to  clafs  his  ideas, 
and  give  them  a  fort  of  rational  (yitem  ;  and  even  to 
improve  his  practice,  by  making  him  feirliblc  of  the  im- 
mediate operation  ot  every  thing  he  does,  ami  in  what 
manner  it  contributes  to  produce  the  movement  which 
he  has  in  view. 

A  (hip  may  be  confidered  at  prcfent  as  a  mafs  of  in.A  |,ip  eo 
ert  matter  in  tree  fpace,  at  liberty  to  move  in  every  ds-tlidered  n 
reel  ion,  according  to   the   forces  which  impel  or  refilt  ['  'c  fPare 
her  :   art  1  when  lhe  is  in  actual  motion,  in  the  direction  imPcll"i 
of  her  courfe,  we  may  ftill  confider  her  as  at  rell  in  ab-  >,v  oppeJ 
folute  fpate,  but  expofed  to  the  impulfe  of  a  current  offeree* 
water   moving  equally  fall  in   the  oppolite    direclion  : 
for  in  both  Cifes  the  prefTure  of  the  water  on  her  bows 
is  the  lame  ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  pofiible,  and  fre- 
quently happens  in  currents,   that  the  impulfe   of  the 
wind  on  her  fails,   and  that  of  the  water  on  her  bows, 
balance  each  other  fo  precifely,  that  (he  not  only  does 
not  (lir  from  the  place,  but  alio  remains  (leadily  in  the 
fame  polition,  with  her  head  directed  to  the  fame  point 
of  the  compafs.      This  (late  ot  things  is  eafily  conceived 
by  any  perfon  accullomed  to  confider   mechanical  fulv 
jects,   and  every  feaman  of  experience  has  obferved  it. 
it  is  of  importance  to  confider  it  in  this  point  of  view, 
becaufe  it  •  ives  us  the  mc»ll  familiar  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  thtfe  forces  of  the  wind  and  water  are  fet 
in  oppofitioo,  and  made  to  balance  or  not  to  balance 
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e»ch  other  by  the  intervention  of  the  /hip,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  goods  and  the  weights  balance  each  other 
in  the  fcales  by  the  intervention  of  a  beam  or  fteel- 
yard. 

When  a  fhip  proceeds  lteadily  in  her  courfe,  without 
changing  her  rate  of  failing,  or  varying  the  direction  of 
her  head,  we  muft  in  the  firft  place  conceive  the  accu- 
mulated impulfes  of  the  wind  on  all  her  fails  as  precile- 
ly  equal  and  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  impulfe  of  the  wa- 
ter on  her  bows.  In  the  next  place,  becaufe  the  fhip 
does  not  change  the  direction  of  her  keel,  fhe  refembles 
the  balanced  fteelyard,  in  which  the  energies  of  the  two 
weights,  which  tend  to  produce  rotations  in  oppofite 
directions,  and  thus  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  beam, 
mutually  balance  each  other  round  the  fulcrum  ;  fo  the 
energies  of  the  aftions  of  the  wind  on  the  different  fails 
balance  the  energies  of  the  water  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  hull. 

The  feaman  has  two  principal  talks  to  perform.  The 
firft  is  to  keep  the  fhip  fteadily  in  that  courfe  which 
will  bring  her  fartheft  on  in  the  line  of  her  intended 
voyage.  This  is  frequently  very  different  from  that 
line,  and  the  choice  of  the  beft  courfe  is  fometimes  a 
matter  of  confiderable  difficulty.  It  is  fometimes  pof- 
fible  to  fhape  the  courfe  precifely  along  the  line  of  the 
voyage  ;  and  yet  the  intelligent  feaman  knows  that  he 
will  arrive  foorer,  or  with  greater  fafety,  at  his  port, 
by  taking  a  different  courfe  ;  becaufe  he  will  gain  more 
by  fncreafing  his  fpeed  than  he  lofes  by  incieafmg  the 
diftance.  Some  principle  muft  direct  him  in  the  felec- 
tion  of  this  courfe.  This  we  muft  attempt  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader. 

Having  chofen  fuch  a  courfe  as  he  thinks  moft  ad- 
vantageous, he  muft  fet  fuch  a  quantity  of  fail  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  wind  will  allow  him  to  carry  with  fafe- 
ty and  effeft,  and  muft  trim  the  fails  properly,  or  fo  ad- 
]uft  their  pofitions  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  that 
they  may  have  the  greateft  poffible  tendency  to  impel 
the  fhip  in  the  line  of  her  courfe,  and  to  keep  her  ftea- 
dily in  that  direction. 

His  other  talk  is  to  produce  any  deviations  which  he 
fees  proper  from  the  prefent  courfe  of  the  fhip  ;  and  to 
produce  thefe  in  the  moft  certain,  the  fafeft,  and  the 
moft  expeditious  manner.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  move- 
ment that  the  mechanical  nature  of  a  fhip  comes  into 
view,  and  it  is  here  that  the  fuperior  addrefs  and  re- 
faurce  of  an  expert  feaman  is  to  be  perceived. 

Under  the  article  Sailing  fome  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  firft  tafk  of  the  feaman,  and  it  was  there 
ihown  how  a  fhip,  after  having  taken  up  her  anchor  and 
fitted  her  fails,  accelerates  her  motion,  by  degrees  which 
continually  diminifh,  till  the  increafing  refiftance  of  the 
water  becomes  precifely  equal  to  the  diminifhed  impuhe 
of  the  wind,  and  then  the  motion  continues  unifotmly 
the  fame  fo  long  as  the  wind  continues  to  blow  with  the 
lame  force  and  in  the  fame  direction-. 

It  is  perfectly  confonant  to  experience  that  the  im- 
pulfe of  fluids  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  relative  ve- 
locity. Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  when  water  moves  one 
foot  per  fecond  its  perpendicular  prefTure  or  impulfe  on 
a  fquare  foot  is  m  pounds.  Then,  if  it  be  moving  with 
the  velocity  V  eftimated  in  feet  per  fecond,  its  perpen- 
dicular impulfe  on  a  furface  S,  containing  any  number 
o:  fquare  feet,  muft  be  m  S  V1 

In  like  manner,  the  impulfe  of  air  on  the  fame  fur- 
Vol.  XVII.  fart.  I. 
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face  may  be  reprefented  by  nSV'j  and  the  proportion 
of  the  impulfe  of  thefe  two  fluids  will  be  that  of  m  to  n. 
We  may  cxprefs   this   by  the  ratio  of  q  to  I,  making 

m 

~=  * 
M.  Bouguer's  computations  and  tables  are   on  the  Impulie  cf 

fuppofition  that  the   impulfe  of  fea-water  moving  one the  waf-r 
foot  per  fecond  is  23  ounces  on  a  fquare  foot,  and  thatcom!,u 
the  impulfe  of  the  wind  is  the  fame  when  it  blows  aton  tne 
the  rate  of  24  feet  per  fecond.     Thefe  meafures  are  all  .'quace  foot. 
French.     They  by  no   means  agree  with  the  experi- 
ments of  others  ;   and  what  we  have  already  faid,  when 
treating   of  the   Rfsistjs'CR  of  Fluids,   is  enough  to 
fhow  us  that   nothing  like  precife  mtafures  can  be  ex- 
pected.     It  was  fhown  as  the  refult  of  a  rational  invef- 
tigation,  and  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Buat 
and  others,   that   the  impulfions  and  refiftances  at  the 
fame  iurface,  with  the  fame  obliquity  of  incidence  and 
the  fame  velocity  of  motion,  are  different  according  to 
the  form  and  fituation   of  the  adjoining   parts.      Thu? 
the  total  refiftance  of  a  thin  board  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  long  prifm,  having  this  board  for  its  front  or  bow, 
&c. 

We  are  greatly  at  a  lofs  what  to  give  as  abfolute  mea- 
fures of  thefe  impulfions. 

1.  With  relpeCt  to  water.  The  experiments  of  the 
French  academy  on  a  prifm  two  feet  broad  and  deep 
and  four  feet  long,  indicate  a  refillance  of  0,973  pounds 
avoirdupois  to  a  fquare  foot,  moving  with  the  velocity 
of  one  foot  per  ftcond  at  the  furface  of  ftill  water. 

Mr  Buat's  experiments  on  a  lquaie  foot  wholly  im- 
merfed  in  a  dream  were  as  follow  : 

A  fquare  foot  as  a  thin  plate        -  ;,8l  pounds. 

Ditto  as  the  front  of  a  box  one  foot 

long  -  -  -  1,42 

Ditto  as  the  front  of  a  box  three  feet 

long  -  -  .  1,29 

The  refiftance  of  fea-water  is  about  ^    greater. 

2.  With  refpect  to  air,  the  varieties  are  as  jreat. — 
The  refiftance  oc  a  fquare  foot  to  air  moving  with  the 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  fecond  appears  from  Mr.  Ro- 
bins's  experiments  on  16  fquare  inches  to  be  on  a 
fquare  foot 

Chevalier  Borda's  on  1 6  inches 

on  81  inches' 

Mr  Roufe's  on  large  furi'aces 
Precife  meafures  are  not  to  be  expected,  nor  are  they 
neceffa'-y  in  this  inquiry.  Here  we  are  chiefly  intereft- 
ed  in  their  proportions,  as  they  may  be  varied  by  their 
mode  of  action  in  the  different  circuinftances  of  obliqui- 
ty and  velocity. 

We  begin  by  recurring  to   the  fundamental  propofi- 
tion  concerning  the  impulfe  of  fluids,  viz.  tiiat  the  abfo- 
lute prefTure  is   always  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  impelled  furface,  whatever  miy  be  the  direction  of        ,, 
the  ftream  of  fluid.      We   mult  therefore  illuftrate  the  H— &  hr.- 
doctrine,   by  always   fuppolinjf  a   flat   furface  of   failP""'* oa 
llretched  on  a  yard,  which  can  \>e  braced  about  in  anyt!l°      j-. 
direction,  and  giving   this  fail  fuch  a  pofition  and  fuch  c.lar  t0 
an  extent  of  furface  that  the  impulfe  on  it  may  be  the  h^  jar  J. 
fame  both  as  to   direction   and    inteniity  with  that  on 
the  real  tails.      i  hus  the  confidera  tion  is  greatly  Ampli- 
fied.     The  direction  o*  the  impulfe  is  therefore  perpen- 
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locity  with  which  the  wind  meets  the  fail,  an.',  the  obli- 
quity of  its  ftrokc.  We  fhall  adopt  the  con ((ructions 
founded  on  the  common  doctiinc,  that  the  impulfe  is 
as  the  fquare  of  the  fire  of  the  inclination,  becaufethey 
are  fimple  ;  whereas,  if  we  were  to  introduce  the  values 
of  the  oblique  impulfes,  fuch  as  they  have  been  obfer- 
■ved  in  the  excellent  experiments  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  the  conftructioos  would  be  complicated  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  could  hardly  draw  any  confequenees 
which  would  be  intelligible  to  any  but  expert  mathe- 
maticians. The  conclufions  will  be  erroneous,  not  in 
kind  but  in  quantity  only  ;  and  we  fhall  point  out  the 
neceffary  coi  rcctions,  fo  that  the  final  refults  will  be 
found  not  very  different  from  real  obfervation. 

If  a  (hip  were  a  round  cylindrical  body  like  a  flat 
tub,  floating  on  its  bottom,  and  fitted  with  a  mall  and 
fail  in  the  centre,  fhe  would  always  fail  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  yard.  This  is  evident.  But  Ihe 
is  an  oblong  body,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  cheft, 
whole  length  greatly  exceeds  its  breadth.  She  is  fo 
lhaped,  that  a  moderate  force  will  pulb  her  through 
the  water  with  the  head  or  item  foremoft  ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  very  great  force  to  pufh  her  fidewife  with  the 
fume  velocity.  A  fine  failing  thip  of  war  will  require 
about  12  times  ss  much  force  to  pufh  her  fidewife  as 
to  pufh  her  head  foremoft.  In  this  refpect  therefore 
die  will  very  much  referable  a  chtft  whofe  length  is  12 
times  its  breadth  ;  and  whatever  be  the  proportion 
of  theft  refiftances  in  different  fhips,  we  may  \lways 
fubftitute  a  box  which  fkall  have  the  fame  refiftances 
headwife  and  fidewife. 

Let  EFGH  (fig.  1.)  he  the  horizontal  feftion  of 
fuch  a  box,  and  AB  its  middle  line,  and  C  its  centre. 
In  whatever  direction  this  box  may  chance  to  move,  the 
direction  of  the  whole  refiftance  on  its  two  fides  will 
pafs  through  C.  For  as  the  whole  ilream  has  one  incli- 
nation to  the  fide.  EF,  the  equivalent  of  the  equal  im- 
pulfes on  every  part  will  be  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  middle  of  EF.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  will  be  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  FG.  Thefe  per- 
pendiculars mud  crofs  in  C.  Suppofe  a  maft  erected 
at  C,  and  YCy  to  be  a  yard  hoifted  on  it  carrying  a 
fail.  Let  the  yard  be  firft  conceived  as  braced  right 
athwart  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  as  reprefented  by 
Y'  /.     Then,   whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  wind 
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of  navigation  ;  and  even  an  approximation  19  valuable. 
The  fubject  is  fo  very  difficult  that  thii  muft  content 
U8  for  the  prefent.  1$ 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  in  the  direction  How  to 
C  *,  and  let  the  furfaces  FG  and  FE  be  called  A'  and1'1'"1  tlie 
B'.  Then  the  refiftance  to  the  lateral  motion  wE^J?* 
mV'Xll'X  fine  ',  *  CB,  and  that  to  the  dircft  motion 
is  mV  X  A'  X  fine  ",  £CK,  or  m  V*  X  A'  X  cof.'iCB. 
Therefore  thefe  refiftances  are  in  the  proportion  of 
B'  X  fine  \  v  Co  A'  X  cof.  *,  *  (representing  the  angle 
of  leeway  b  C  B  by  the  fvmbol  x). 

Therefore  we  'have   CI  :  CK,    or    CI  :  ID  =  A'- 
fine1  x 

cof."  .v  : B  •  fine » x,  =  A  :  B' n—  =  A  :  B  •  tan- 

col.     x 

gent  '  .v. 

Let  the  angle  YCB,  to  which  the  yard  is  braced 
up,  be  called  the  Trim  of  the  fails,  and  cxpreffed  by 
the  fymbol  t.  This  is  the  complement  of  the  angle 
DCI.  Now  CI  :  ID  =  rad.  :  tan.  DCI,  =  1  :  tan. 
DCI,  =  1  :  cotan.  b.  Therefore  we  have  finally  1  :  co- 
tan,  b  =  A  :  B'-  tan.  *  x,  and  A'"  cotan.  b  =  B'-  tan- 


Jireelly  be- abaft  ^  ^   \t  wi\>   ;mpcl  the  veffel  in  the  direction 


p-enf 


CB.  But  if  the  fail  has  the  oblique  pofition  Y y,  the 
impulfe  will  be  in  the  direction  CD  perpendicular  toCY, 
and  will  both  pufh  the  veffel  ahead  and  fidewife  :  For 
the  impulfe  CD  is  equivalent  to  the  two  impulfes  CK 
and  CI  (the  fides  of  a  rectangle  of  which  CD  is 
the  diagonal).  The  force  CI  pufhes  the  veffel  ahead, 
and  CK  pufhes  her  fidewife.  She  inuft  therefore  take 
fome  intermediate  direction  a  b,  fuch  that  the  refiftance 
of  the  water  to  the  plane  FG  is  to  its  refiftance  to  the 
plane  EF  as  CI  to  CK. 

The  angle  b  CB  between  the  real  courfe  and  the  di- 
rection or  the  head  is  called  the  Leeway  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  this  differtation  we  fhall  exprefs  it  by  the 
fymbol  x.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  fhape  of  the 
veffel  and  on  the  pofition  of  the  yard.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  leeway,  correfponding  to 
different  circumllances  \  obliquity  of  impulfe,  extent  of 
furface,  Sec.  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  practice 
5 


and  tan.  *  .x  =  -77  cot. 


This  equation  evi- 
dently afcertains  the  mutual  relation  between  the  trim 
of  the  f?.ils  and  the  leeway  in  every  cafe  where  we  can 
tell  the  proportion  between  the  refiftances  to  the  direct 
and  broadlide  motions  of  the  fhip,  and  where  this  pro- 
portion does  not  change  by  the  obliquity  of  the  courfe. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  yard  braced  up  to  an  angle  of  30? 
with  the  keel.  Then  cotan.  3c0  =:  1,732  very  nearly. 
Suppofe  alfo  that  the  refiftance  fidewife  ij  1 2  times 
greater  than  the  refiftance  headwife.  This  gives 
A'=  1   and  B'=  12.      Therefore    1,732  =  12  X  tan- 

'.732  , 

—  ,  =  0,1 4434,  and  tan. 


1  x,  and  taup-cnt 2  x  =  ■ 


gent ...  ia 

x  =0,3799,  and  x  =.  20°  48',  very,  nearly  two  points 
of  leeway. 

This  computation,  or  rather  the  equation  which  gives 
room  for  it,  fuppofes  the  refiftances  proportional  to  the 
fquares  of  the  fines  of  incidence.  The  experiments  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  of  which  an  abftract  is  given  in 
the  article  Resist/inch  of  Fluids,  fhov/  that  this  flip- 
pofition  is  not  far  from  the  truth  when  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence is  great.  In  this  prefent  cale  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence on  the  front  FG  is  about  70°,  and  the  experi- 
ments juft  now  mentioned  fhow  that  the  real  refiftances 
exceed  the  theoretical  ones  enly  1^-,.  But  the  angle 
of  incidence  on  EF  is  only  20°  48'.  Experiment 
fhows  that  in  this  inclination  the  refiftance  is  almoit 
quadruple  of  the  theoretical  refiftances.  Therefore  the 
lateral  refiftance  13  aflumed  much  too  fmall  in  tbe  pre- 
fent inilance.  Therefore  a  much  fmaller  leeway  will 
fuffice  for  producing  a  lateral  refiftance  which  will  ba- 
lance the  lateral  impulfe  CK,  ariling  from  the  obliquity 
of  the  fail,  viz.  300.  The  matter  of  fait  is,  that  a  pret- 
ty good  failing  (hip,  with  her  fails  braced  to  this  angle 
at  a  medium,  will  not  make  above  five  or  fix  de;r 
leeway  in  fmooth  water  and  eafy  weather  ;  and  yet  in 
this  fituation  the  hull  and  rigging  prefent  a  very  great 
furface  to  the  wind,  in  the  molt  improper  pofitions,  fo 
as  to  have  a  very  great  effect  in  increasing  her  leeway. 
And  if  we  compute  the  refiftances  lor  this  leeway  si 
fix  degrees  by  the  actual  experiments  of  the  French  A. 
cademy  on  that  angle,  we  Ihall  find  the  refult  not  far 

from 
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fmm  the  truth  [  that  is,  thedireft  and  lateral  refinances 
will  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  CI  to  ID. 

It  refults  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  lee- 
way is  in  general  much  fmaller  than  what  the  ufual  theo- 
ry afligns. 

We  alfo  fee,  that  according  to  whatever  law  the  re- 
finances change  by  a  change  of  inclination,  the  leeway 
remains  the  fame  while  the  trim  of  the  fails  is  the  fame. 
The  leeway  depends  only  on  the  direction  of  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  wind  ;  and  this  depends  folely  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  fails  with  refpeft  to  the  keel,  whatever  may 
be  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  is  a  very  important 
obfervation,  and  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  prefent  inveftigation.  Note,  however, 
that  we  are  here  confidering  only  the  aftion  on  the  fails, 
and  on  the  fame  fails-  We  are  not  confidering  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind  on  the  hull  and  rigging.  This  may 
be  very  confiderable  ;  and  it  is  always  in  a  lee  direction, 
and  augments  the  leeway  ;  and  its  influence  mult  be  fo 
much  the  more  fenfible  as  it  bears  a  gi  eater  proportion 
to  the  impulfe  on  the  fails.  A  (hip  under  courfes,  or 
clofe-reefed  topfails  and  courfes,  mud  make  more  lee- 
way than  when  under  all  her  canvas  trimmed  to  the 
fame  angle.  But  to  introduce  this  additional  caufe  of 
deviation  here  would  render  the  inveftigation  too  com- 
plicated to  be  of  any  ufe. 

This  doftrine  will  be  confiderably  illuftrated  by  at- 
tending to  the  manner  in  which  a  lighter  is  tracked  a- 
long  a  canal,  or  fwings  to  its  anchor  in  a  flream.  The 
track  rope  is  made  fail  to  fome  (laple  or  bolt  E  on  the 
deck  (fig.  2.),  and  is  pafftd  between  two  of  the  timber- 
heads  of  the  bow  at  1),  and  laid  hold  of  at  F  on  fhore. 
The  men  or  cattle  walk  along  the  path  FG,  the  rope 
keeps  extended  in  the  dnedtion  DF,  and  the  lighter  ar- 
ranges itfelf  in  an  oblique  pofition  AB,  and  is  thus 
dragged  along  in  the  direction  a  i,  parallel  to  the  fide 
of  the  canal.  Or,  if  the  canal  has  a  current  in  the  op- 
pofice  direction  b  a,  the  lighter  may  be  kept  Heady  in 
its  place  by  the  rope  DF  made  fait  to  a  poit  at  F.  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  always  obferved  that  the  lighter  fwings 
in  a  pofition  AB,  which  is  oblique  to  the  ftream  a  b. 
Now  the  force  which  retains  it  in  this  pofition,  and 
which  precifcly  balances  the  action  of  the  dream,  is  cer- 
tainly exerted  in  the  direction  DF ;  and  the  lighter 
would  be  held  in  the  fame  manner  if  the  rope  were 
made  fall  at  C  amidlhip,  without  any  dependence  on 
the  timberheads  at  D  ;  and  it  would  ftill  be  held  in 
the  fame  pofition,  if,  inftead  of  the  fingle  rope  CF,  it 
were  riding  by  two  ropes  CG  and  CH,  of  which  CH 
is  in  a  direction  right  ahead,  but  oblique  to  the  ftream, 
and  the  other  CG  is  perpendicular  to  CH  or  AB. 
And,  drawing  Dl  and  DK  perpendicular  to  AB  and 
CG,  the  ftrain  on  the  rope  CH  is  to  that  on  the  rope 
CG  as  CI  to  CK.  The  aftion  of  the  rope  in  thele 
cafes  is  precifely  analogous  to  that  of  the  fail  y  Y  ;  and 
the  obliquity  ot  the  keel  to  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion, or  to  the  direction  of  the  ftream,  is  analogous  to 
the  leeway.  All  this  muft  be  evident  to  any  perlon  ac- 
cuftomed  to  mechanical  difquifitions. 

A  molt  important  ule  may  be  made  of  this  ilhiftra- 
tion.  It  an  accurate  model  be  made  ot  a  !hip,  and  if 
it  be  placed  in  a  ftream  of  water,  and  ridden  in  this 
manner  by  a  rope  made  fad  at  any  point  D  of  the  bow, 
it  will  arrange  itfelf  in  fome  determined  pofition  AB. 
'.there  will  be   a   certain  obliquity  to  (hi  ft  ream  1  moa. 
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furcd  by  the  angle  Bolt;  and  there  will  be  a  corre- 
fponding  obliquity  of  the  rope,  meafureJ  by  the  angle 
FCB.  Let.y  CY  be  perpendicular  to  CF.  Then  CY 
will  be  the  pofition  of  the  yard,  or  turn  of  the  fails  cor- 
tefponding  to  the  leeway  b  CB.  Then,  if  we  Ihift  the 
rope  to  a  point  of  the  bow  diftant  from  D  by  a  fmall 
quantity,  we  (hall  obtain  a  new  pofition  of  the  (hip, 
both  with  refpect  to  the  ftream  and  the  rope  ;  and  in  this 
way  may  be  obtained  the  relation  between  the  pofition 
of  the  fails  and  the  leeway,  independent  of  all  theory, 
and  fufceplible  of  great  accuracy;  and  this  may  be 
done  with  a  variety  of  models  fuited  to  the  moll  ufual 
forms  of  (hips. 

In  farther  thinking  on  this  fubject,  we  are  perfuaded  Oa  Ihipt. 
that  thefe  experiments,  in  Head  of  being  made  on  mo- 
dels, may  with  equal  eafe  be  made  on  a  (hip  of  any  fize. 
Let  the  (hip  ride  in  a  ftream  at  a  mooring  D  (fig.  3.) 
by  means  of  a  (hort  hawfer  BCD  from  her  bow,  ha- 
ving a  fpring  AC  on  it  carried  out  from  her  quarter. 
She  will  fwing  to  her  moorings,  till  (he  ranges  herfelf 
in  a  certain  pofition  AB  with'  refpect  to  the  direction 
a  b  of  the  ftream  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  hawfer  DC 
will  point  to  fome  point  E  of  the  line  of  the  keel.  Now, 
it  is  plain  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  mechanical  dif- 
quifitions, that  the  deviation  BE  b  is  precifely  the  lee- 
way that  the  (hip  will  make  when  the  average  pofition 
of  the  fails  is  that  of  the  line  GEH  perpendicular  to 
ED  ;  at  lead  this  will  g'ue  the  leeway  which  is  produ- 
ced by  the  fails  alone.  By  heaving  on  the  fpring,  the 
knot  Cmay  be  brought  intoauy  other  pofition  we  pieafe  ; 
and  for  every  new  pofition  of  the  knot  the  fhip  will 
take  a  new  pofition  with  refpect  to  the  ftream  and  to 
the  hawfer.  And  we  perfift  in  faying,  that  more  in- 
formation will  be  got  by  this  train  of  experiments  than 
from  any  mathematical  theory  :  for  all  theories  of  the 
impulfes  of  fluids  muft  proceed  on  phyfica!  poltuhtes 
with  refpect  to  the  motions  of  the  filaments,  which  arc 
exceedingly  conjectural.  4t 

And  it  mull  now  be  farther  obferved,  that  the  fub-TIv  com- 
ftitution  which  we  have  made  of  an  oblong  parallelopi-  rar'f<*n  of 
ped  for  a  (hip,  although  well  fuited  to  give  us  clear  no.  l^b'llg 
tions  of  the  lubjeft,  is  of  fmall  ufe  in  practice  :  for  it  is  body  is 
next  to  inipoflible  (even  granting  the  theory  of  oblique  only  ufe- 
impulfions)  to  make  this  fubftitution.  A  fnip  is  of  aful  t0  8ivs 
form  which  is  not  reducible  to  equation?;  and  therefore  ^"^ 
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the  action  ot  the  water  on  her  bow  or  broadfide  can  the  fubjeft, 
only  be  had  by  a  moil  laborious  and  intricate  calcula- 
tion  for  ahr.ott  every  fquare  foot  of  its  furface.  (See 
Jiezout's  Cnur.r  de  Motion,  vol.  r.  p.  72,  &c.)  And 
this  muft  be  different  for  every  fhip.  But,  which  is 
more  unlucky,  when  wc  bave  got  a  parallelopiped  which 
will  have  the  fame  proportion  of  direct  and  lateral  re- 
fiitance  for  a  particular  angle  of  leeway,  it  will  not  an- 
fwerfor  another  leeway  ot  the  fame  fhip  ;  tor  when  the 
leeway  changes,  the  figure  adtuallj  I  to  the  at* 

tMii  of  the  water  changes  alio.  When  the  leeway  i-s 
increaled,  more  of  the  lee-quartet  is  afted  on  In  the 
water,  and  .t  part  of  the  weather-bow  ,:_-  now  removed 
from  its-action.     Another  herefote 

l<  discovered,  whole  refinance  I  1  lis  new  pofition 

ottlK  ketl  with  refpecl  to  the  rca!  oniric  of  the  (hit). 

We  therefore  b  •    recommend  thistratn  of  espe* 

limeiits  to  the  liotict  ot  the  ASSOCIATION  for  the  I'm- 

Pilot  6MENT-OF  Naval  Arciiiti  CT0K8  as  a  very  pro- 

liod  forafocrtaining  this  important  point.  And 

C  c  2  we 
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we  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  afcertain  the  relation 
between  the  velocity  ot  the  (hip  and  that   of  the  wind, 
modi   ed  as  they  may  he  by  the  trim  of  the  fails  and  the 
»a         obliquity  of  the  impulfe. 
The  rela-         Let  Alt  (rig.  4,  5,  and  6.)  reprefent  the  horizontal 
tinn  be-'      ftction  of  a  fhip.    In  place  of  all  the  drawing  fails,  that 
velocity  of  's>  tne  la''s  "'hich  are  really  filled,  we  can  always  fubfti- 
the  fhip       tute  one  fail  of  equal  extent,  trimmed  to  the  tame  angle 
an  1  wind     with  the  keel.      This   bemg  fuppofed  attachad  to  the 
ascertained,  y-,rc;  DCD,  let  this  yard  be  firft  of  all  at  right  angles 
to  the  keel,   as  reprefented  in  fig.  4.     Let  the  wind 
blow  in  the  direction  VVC,  and  let  CE  (in  the  direction 
WC  continued)  reprefent   the  velocity  V  of  the  wind. 
Let  CF  be  the  velocity  v  of  the  (hip.      It  Ihuft  alio  be 
in  t!ie  direction  of  the  fhip's  motion,  becaufe  when  the 
fail  is  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  the  abfolute  impulfe 
on  the  fail  is  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and  there   is 
no  lateral  impulfe,  and  confequently  no  leeway.     Draw 
EI',  and  complete  the  parallelogram  CFE  e,  producing 
e  C  through  the  centre  of  the  yard  to  iu.       1  hen  iv  C 
will  be  the   relative  or  apparent  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  C  e  or  FE  will  be  its  apparent  or  relative  velocity  : 
p'or  if  the  line  C  t  be  carried  along  CF,  keeping  always 
parallel  to  its  firll  polition,  and  if  a  particle  of  air  move 
uniformly  along  CE  ta  fixed  line  in   abfolute  fpace)  in 
the  fame  time,  this  particle  will  always  be  found  in  that 
point  of  CE  where  it  is  interfered  at  that  inftant  by 
the  moving  line  Ce;  fo   that   if  Ce  were  a  tube,  the 
particle  ot  air,  which  really  moves  in  the  lire  CE,  would 
always    be   found   in  the  tube  C  e .     While  C£  is  the 
real  direction  of  the  wind,  C  e  will  be  the  pofition  of 
the  vane   at   the  mad  head,  which  will  therefore  mark 
the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind,  or  its  motion  rela- 
tive to  the  moving  fhip. 

We  may  conceive  this  in  another  way.  Suppofe  a 
cannon-ifut  tired  in  the  direction  CE  at  the  palling 
thip,  and  that  it  paffes  through  the  mall  at  C  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wind.  It  will  not  pafs  through  the  off- 
fide  of  the  (flip  at  P,  in  the  line  CE  :  for  while  the  (hot 
moves  from  C  to  P,  the  point  P  has  gone  forward,  and 
the  point  p  is  now  in  the  place  where  P  was  when 
the  (hot  paffed  through  the  malt.  The  (hot  will  there- 
fore pafs  through  the  (hip's  fide  in  the  point  p,  and  a 
perfon  on  board  feeing  it  pals  through  C  and  p  will  fay 
al  that  its  motion  was  in  the  line  C  p. 
When  a  Thus  it  happens,  that   when  a  fhip  is  in  motion  the 

Ihip  is  in  apparent  direction  ot  the  wind  is  always  ahead  ot  its 
motion  the  |^j  direction.  The  line  u-  C  is  always  found  within 
dimJHon  of  tne  anS'e  WCB.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  from  the  conftruc- 
the  wind  tion,  that  the  difference  between  the  real  and  apparent 
is  jlway^  directions  of  the  wind  is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable 
different  as  tjjC  veloe;ty  0f  t]ie  (hip  is  greater :  For  the  angle 
teal  direc-  WC  w  or  EC  ;•  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  Er  or 
tiou.  CF,  in    proportion  to  CE.      Perfons  not  much  accuf- 

tomed  to  attend  to  thefe  matters  are  apt  to  think  all 
attention  to  this  difference  to  be  nothing  but  affectation 
of  nicety.  They  have  no  notion  that  the  velocity  ot  a 
lhip  can  have  any  fcniible  proportion  to  that  of  the 
wind.  "  Swift  as  the  wind"  is  a  proverbial  expref- 
fron  ;  yet  the  velocity  of  a  fhip  always  bears  a  very  fcn- 
iible proportion  to  that  of  the  wind,  and  even  very  fre- 
quently exceeds  it.  We  may  form  a  pretty  exact  no- 
tion of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  by  obferving  the  fha- 
dows  of  the  fummer  clouds  flying  along  the  face  of  a 
country,  and  it  may  be  very  well  meafured  by  this  me. 
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thud.  The  motion  of  fuch  clouds  eartnot  be  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  ot  the  air  below;  and  when  the  prelfurc 
o:  the  wind  on  a  flat  furface,  while  blowing  with  a  ve- 
locity meafured  in  this  way,  is  compared  with  its  pref- 
furc  when  its  velocity  is  meafured  by  more  unexcep- 
tionable methods,  they  are  found  to  agree  with  all  de- 
fiiable  accuracy.  Now  obfervations  of  this  kind  fre- 
quently repeated,  (how  that  what  we  call  a  pleatant 
brifk  gale  blows  at  the  rate  of  about  to  miles  an  hour, 
or  about  13  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  exerts  a  preffure  of 
hall  a  pound  on  a  fquare  foot  Mr  Smeaton  has  fre- 
quently obferved  the  fails  of  a  windmill,  driven  by  fuch 
a  wind,  moving  falter,  nay  much  falter,  towards  their 
extremities,  fo  that  the  fail,  inltead  of  being  prcifed  to 
the  frames  on  the  arms,  was  taken  aback,  and  flutter- 
ing on  them.  Nay,  >ve  know  that  a  good  (tup,  with 
all  her  fails  fet  and  the  wind  on  the  beam,  will  in  Inch 
a  iituation  fail  above  10  knots  an  hour  in  fmooth  wa- 
ter. There  is  an  oblervation  made  by  every  experienced 
feaman,  which  (hows  this  difference  between  the  real  and 
apparent  directions  of  the  wind  very  diltinCtly.  When 
a  (hip  that  is  failing  bn'fkly  with  the  wind  on  the  beam 
tacks  about,  and  then  fails  equally  well  on  the  other 
tack,  the  wind  always  appears  to  have  (hifted  and  come 
more  ahead.  This  is  familiar  to  all  feamen.  The  fea- 
man judges  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  by  the  polition 
ot  the  fhip's  vanes.  Suppofe  the  fhip  failing  due  weft  on 
the  ftarboard  tack,  with  the  wind  apparently  N.  N.  W. 
the  vane  pointing  S.  S.  E.  If  the  (hip  puts  about,  and 
itands  due  eaft  on  the  larboard  tack,  the  vane  will  be 
found  no  longer  to  point  S.S.E.  but  perhaps  S.  S.W.  the 
wind  appearing  N.  N.E.andthe  fhip  mult  be  nearly  clole- 
hauled  in  order  to  make  an  eaft  courfe.  The  wind  ap- 
pears to  have  (hiked  four  points.  If  the  (trip  tacks 
again,  the  wind  returns  to  its  old  quarter.  We  have  24 
often  obferved  a  greater  difference  than  this.     The  ce-  0!>ferva- 

lebrated  altronomer  Dr  Bradlev,  takin ■'  the  amulement  '""Y, 

r  r  •!•  ■  .u  tl  rr        j  Uradley  on 

ot  iauing  in  a  prnnace  on  the   river  1  hames,  oblei  ved  t^-u  fu|,,ccl 

this,  and  was  furprifed  at  it,  imagining  that  the  change 
of  wind  was  owing  to  the  approaching  to  or  retiring 
from  the  fhore.  The  boatmen  told  him  that  it  always 
happened  at  fea,  and  explained  it  to  him  in  the  bell 
manner  they  were  able.  The  explanation  ftruck  him, 
and  let  him  a  mufing  on  an  aftronomical  phenomenon 
which  he  had  been  puzzled  by  for  fome  years,  and 
which  he  called  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
stars.  Every  ftar  changes  its  place  a  fmall  matter 
far  half  a  year,  and  returns  to  it  at  the  completion  of 
the  year.  He  compared  the  ftream  of  light  from  the 
(far  to  the  wind,  and  the  telefcope  ot  the  altronomer  to 
the  (hip's  vane,  while  the  earth  was  like  the  (hip,  mo- 
ving in  oppofite  directions  when  in  the  oppofrte  points 
ol  its  orbit.  The  telefcope  mutt  always  be  pointed  a- 
head  of  the  real  direction  o!  the  ftar,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  vane  is  always  in  a  direction  ahead  ot  the 
wind  ;  and  thus  he  afcertained  the  progreffive  motion 
of  light,  and  difcovered  the  proportion  oi  its  velocity 
to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  by  obferving 
the  deviation  which  was  neceffarily  given  to  the  tele- 
fcope. Obferving  that  the  light  fhifted  its  direction 
about  40",  he  concluded  its  velocity  to  be  about  1  i,oco 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  ;  juft  as  the  intelli- 
gent feaman  would  conclude  from  this  apparent  fhifting 
of  the  wind,  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  about 
triple  that  of  the  fhip.     This  is  indeed  the  belt  method 

for 
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/or  difcoven'ng  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Let  the  di- 
rection of  the  vane  at  the  mail-head  be  very  accurately 
noticed  on  both  tacks,  and  let  the  velocity  of  the  fhip 
be  alio  accurately  meafured.  The  angle  between  the 
directions  of  the  irip's  head  on  thel'e  different  tacks  be- 
ing halved,  will  give  the  real  direction  ot  the  wind, 
which  mull  be  compared  with  the  pofition  of  the  vane 
in  order  to  determine  the  angle  contained  between  the 
real  and  apparent  directions  or  the  wind  or  the  angle 
EC  t;  or  half  of  the  obferved  fhifting  of  the  wind  will 
lhow  the  inclination  of  its  true  and  apparent  directions. 
This  beinjj  found,  the  proportion  of  EC  to  FC  (fig.  6.) 
is  ealily  meafured. 

We  have  been  very  particular  on  this  point,  becaufe 
fince  the  mutual  actions  of  bodies  depend  on  their  rela- 
tive motions  only,  we  mould  make  prodigious  miltakes 
if  wc  eftimated  the  a&ion  or"  the  wind  by  its  real  direc- 
tion and  velocity,  when  they  differ  lo  much  from  the 
relative  or  apparent. 

We  now  relume  the  invefligation  of  the  velocity  of 
the  fhip  (fig.  4.),  having  its  fail  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  and  with 
the  velocity  CE,  while  the  fhip  proceeds  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  keel  with  the  velocity  CF.  Produce  Ef, 
which  is  parallel  to  BC,  till  it  meet  the  yard  in  g ,  and 
draw  FG  perpendicular  to  Eg.  Let  a  reprefent  the 
angle  WCD,  contained  between  the  fail  and  the  real 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  let  b  be  the  angle  of  trim 
DCB.  CE  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  exprefled  by 
V,  and  CF  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  by  v. 

The  abfolute  impulfe  on  the  fail  is  (by  the  ufual 
theory)  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  relative  velo- 
city, and  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence ;  that  is,  to  F  E*  X  fin."  uiCD,  Now  the 
angle  GFE  =  iv  C  D,  and  E  G  is  equal  to  F  E  X  fin. 
G  F  E  ;  and  E  G  is  equal  to  Eg — g  G.  But  E^  = 
EC  X  fin.  EC^,  =  V  X  fin.  a  ;  and  g  G  —  C  F,  -  v. 
Therefore  E  G  =  V  X  fin.  a — v,  and  the  impulfe  is 
proportional  to  V  X  fin.  a  —  v  ■  If  S  reprefent  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fail,  the  impulfe,  in  pounds,  will  be  n  S  (VX 
fin.  a — v)  *. 

Let  A  be  the  furface  which,  when  it  meets  the  wa- 
ter perpendicularly  with  the  velocity  v,  will  fullain  the 
fame  preffure  or  rcfiflance  which  the  bows  of  the  fhip 
actually  meets  with.  This  impulle,  in  pounds,  will  be 
uAi'1.  Therefore,  becaufe  we  are  con'.idering  the 
{hip's  motion  as  in  a  ffate  of  uniformity,  the  two  pref- 
furcs  balance  each  other;  and  therefore  sAt'^s  S(V 

X  fin.  a—  ■v)z,   and  —  As1  =S(VX  fin.  a—v)x  ; 

X  V  X  Gn.  a—v  y'T, 
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and  then  the  fhip's  velocity  is 

Note,  that  the  denominator  of  this  fraction  is  a  com- 
mon number  ;  for  m  and  n  are  numbers,  and  A  and  S 

A 
being  quantities  of  one  kind,  "o"  is  alfo  a  number. 

It  mufl  alfo  be  carefully  attended  to,  that  S  expreffca 
a  quantity  of  fail  actually  receiving  wind  with  the  in- 
clination a.  It  will  not  always  be  true,  therefore,  that 
the  velocity  will  increafe  as  the  wind  is  more  abaft,  be- 
caufe lome  fails  will  then  becalm  others.  This  obferva- 
tion  is  not,  however,  of  great  importance  ;  for  it  is  very 
unufual  to  put  a  fhip  in  the  fituation  confidered  hither- 
to ;  that  is,  with  the  yards  fquare,  unlets  fhe  be  right 
before  the  wind. 

If  we  would  difcover  the  relation  between  the  velo- 
city and  the  quantity  of  fail  in  this  fimple  cafe  ot  thy 


20Jf 


therefore  "*  —  v/AXt=  */  ■ 


and  v  = 


*/  S  Xv  X  fin.  a       V  X  fin. 


Vxfin. 


y">  a  is         /  m  A  . 


V 


A 


g-^  +  i. 


wind  right  aft,  obferve  that  the  equation  v  =  jZTl 


We  fee,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
fhip  is  (<zterh  paribus)  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  wind,  and  to  the  fine  of  its  incidence  on  the  fail 
jointly  ;  for  while  the  furface  of  the  fail  S  and  the 
equivalent  furface  for  the  bows  remains  the  fame,  v  in- 
creafes  or  diminifhes  at  the  fame  rate  with  V"  fin.  a  — 
When  the  wind  is  right  ailtrn,  the  fine  of  a  is  unity, 


nS 


+  1 


gives  us     /m  ^  v+v=V,  and      /m  A„— -  y  —  ,.? 

^      nS  V     n  S 

and- — tj,  =  V ■y*>  an<l  -t=-t; ;  and  becaufe 

n  S  nA      (V  —  -j) 

n  and  m  and  A  are  conflant  quantities,  S  is  propor- 
tional to 


—      or  the  furface  of  fail  is  proportional 
(V-,)" 

to  the  fquare  of  the  fhip's  velocity  direc\ly,  and  to  the 
fquare  of  the  relative  velocity  inverfely.  Thus,  if  a  fkip 
be  failing  with  \  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  we 
would  have  her  fail  with  \  of  it,  we  mull  quadruple 
the  fails.  This  is  more  ealily  feen  in  another  way.  The 
velocity  of  the  lhip  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  ;  and  therefore  the  relative  velocity  is  alfo  propor- 
tional to  that  of  the  wind,  and  the  impulfe  of  the  wind 
is  as  the  fquare  of  the  relative  velocity.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  inci'eafe  the  relative  velocity  by  an  increafe  of 
fail  only,  we  mull  make  this  increafe  ot  fail  in  the  du? 
plicate  proportion  of  the  increafe  of  velocity. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  confider  the  motion  of  a 
fhip  whofe  fails  (land  oblique  to  the  keel.  jrt 

The  conitruftion  for  this  purpofe  differs  a  little  from  Its  velocity 

the  former,  becaufe,  when  the  lails  are  trimmed  to  any  "'"J™  the 

oblique  pofition  DCB  (fig.  5.  and  6.),  there  mufl  be  a*?!?  aan.d 
1      ■     ■         -  ,       .-      \-  ri/i  1  oblique  lo 

deviation  from  the  direction   ot   the  keel,  or  a   leeway  fae  £«!, 

BC*.  Call  this  .v.  Let  CF  be  the  velocity  of  the  (] 
Draw,  as  before,  Eg  perpendicular  to  the  yard,  an  J 
FG  perpendicular  to  E^  ;  alfo  draw  FH  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  yard  :  then,  as  before,  E  G,  which  is  in  the 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  impulfe  on  the  fail,  is  equal  to 
Eg  —  Gjf.  Now  Eg  is,  as  before,  =  V  X  fin  a,  and 
G  g  is  equal  to  F  H,  which  is  c=  C  F  X  fin  F  C  H,  or 
=  »X  fin.  (b  -\-x).  Therefore  we  have  the  impulfe  := 
n  S  (V-  fin.  a — v'  fin.  (i  -f  x)V  • 

This  expreffion  of  the  impulfe  is  perfectly  fimilar  to 
that  in  the  former  cafe,  its  only  difference  confiding  in 
the  fubduftive  part,  which  is  here  v  X  fin.  b  -(-  x  inflead 
of  v.  But  it  expreffes  the  fame  thing  as  before,  viz. 
the  diminution  of  the  impulle.  The  impulfe  being  rec- 
koned folely  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  liil, 
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Connec- 
tion be- 
tween the 
impulfe 


it  is  dinu'nifhed  foltly  by  the  fail  withdrawing  itfelf  in 
that  direSion  from  the  wind  ;  and  as  g  E  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  real  impullive  motion  of  the  wind,  G  E 
mull  be  confidered  as  the  relative  and  effective  impullive 
motion.  The  impulfe  would  have  been  the  fame  had 
the  (hip  been  at  reft,  and  had  the  wind  met  it  perpen- 
dicularly with  the  velocity  G  E. 

We  mull  now  ihow  the  connection  between  this  ;m- 
pulfe  aid  the  motion  of  the  (hip.  The  fail,  and  con- 
l'cquently  the  (hip,  is  preffcd  by  the  wind  in  the  direc- 
aini  mot  on  tion  CI  perpendicular  to  the  fail  or  yard  with  the  force 
s.:  the  lhin.  which  we  have  jult  now  determined.  This  (in  the  ilate 
of  uniform  motion )  mull  be  equal  and  oppoiite  to  the 
action  of  the  water.  Draw  I L  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel.  The  impulfe  in  the  direction  CI  (which  we  may 
meaftwe  by  CI)  is  equivalent  to  the  impulfes  C  L  and 
LI.  By  the  firft  the  (hip  is  impelled  right  forward, 
and  by  the  fecond  (he  is  driven  fidewife.  Therefore 
we  mull  have  a  leeway,  and  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  diredt 
vefiltance.  We  fuppofe  the  form  of  the  (hip  to  be 
known,  and  therefore  the  proportion  is  known,  or  dif- 
coverable,  between  the  direct  and  lateral  refiftances  cor- 
refponding  to  every  angle  at  of  leeway.  Let  A  be  the 
furface  whofe  perpendicular  rtfiltance  is  equal  to  the  di- 
rect refillance  of  the  (hip  correfponding  to  the  leeway 
s,  that  is,  whofe  refiftance  is  equal  to  the  refiftance  real- 
ly felt  by  the  (hip's  bows  in  the  direction  of  the  keel 
'•i  hen  (he  is  failing  with  this  leeway  ;  and  let  B  in  like 
manner  be  the  furface  whole  perpendicular  refiftance  is 
equal  to  the  .ctual  refiftance  to  the  fhip's  motion  in  the 
direction  LI,  perpendicular  to  the  keel.  (IV.  B.  This 
is  not  equivalent  to  A'  and  B'  adapted  to  the  rectangular 
box,  but  to  A''  cof.  *  x  and  B'-  fin.1  x.)     We   have 

therefore  A  :  B=CL  :  LI,  and  LI=  -C-L'B.      Alfo, 


becaufeCI=v'CL,+LI 
=  CL 


CI,  and  CI  =  CLVA'  +  B' 


we  have  A  :  ^  A2  +  B* 
The  rt  (ift- 


ance  in  the  direction  LC  is  properly  meafured  by 
iTi  A  i>N  as  has  been  already  obferved.  Therefore  the 
refiftance  in  the  direction  I  C  muft  be  expreffed  by  m 
or  (making  C  the  furface  which  is 
and  which  will  therefore  have  the 
fame  perpendicular  refiftance  to  the  water  having  the  ve- 
locity i')   it  may  be  expreffed  by  m  C  i>*. 

Therefore,  becaule  there   is  an  equilibrium  between 
the  impulle  and  refiftance,  we  have  mCn'rnS  (V* 


equal  to  \/ A  '  -|-  B'1 


fin.   a  —  v   fin.  »+«)'    and  —  Cv'-,  orjCv'  = 

S  (V-  (in.  a — v  fin.  £+*)*,  and  >/  q  »/  C  v  =  »/  S 

(V-  fin.  a — %>'  iin.  b-\-\). 

•y'S'V'fm.  a 

Therefore  v    := 


V-  fin.  a 


y?VC-r-</S-  fin.  b- 
Sill,  a 
=    V 


v'c 


\?  q  -Tg  +fin.  6+K. 


VC  - — 

Obferve  that  the  quantity  which  is  the  coefficient 
of  V  in  this  equation  is  a  common  number  ;  for  fin.  a 
is  a  I  being  a  decimal  fraction  of  the  radius  I. 

Sin.  b  -f  x  is  alfo  a  number,  for  the  fame  reafon.      And 

m 
■   m  and  n  •m-Tr  numbers   of  pounds,    ■       or  q  is   a 
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common  number.     And  becaufe  C  and  S  arc  furfacci, 

.        C 
or  quantities   ot  one  kind,  -rr  is  alfo  a  common  num- 
ber. 

This  is  the  fimpleft  expreffion  that  wc  can  think  of 
for  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  (hip,  though  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  to  be  too  complex  to  lie  of  very 
prompt  ufe.  Its  complication  arifes  from  the  neceflity 
of  introducing  the  leeway  x.  This  affects  the  whole  of 
the  denominator  ;  for  the  furface  C  depends  on  it,  be. 

caufe  C  is  =  VA'+li',  and  A  and  B  are  analogous 
to  A'  cof.  *  x  and  B'  fin.  *  x. 

But  we   can  deduce   fome   important   confequences  ,mporo 
from  this  theorem.  ""*£? 

While  the  furfaceS  of  the  fail  actually  filled  by  the  wind  cej  fro, 
remains  the  fame,  and  the  angle  DCB,  which  in  futuretn<:  fore 
we  (hall  call  the  Trim   of  the  fails,   alfo  remains  theg°lnS« 
fame,  both  the  leeway  x  and  the  fubftituted  furface  C 
remains  the  fame.     The  denominator  is  therefore  con- 
ftant  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  (hip  is   proportional    to 
a/  S'  V*  fin.  a;   that  is,  directly  as  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  directly  as  the  abfolute   inclination   of  the  wind 
to  the  yard,  and  directly  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  fur- 
face of  the  fails. 

We  alfo  learn  from  the  conftruCtion  of  the  figure  that 
FG  parallel  to  the  yard  cuts  CE  in  a  given  ratio.  For 
CF  is  in  a  conftant  ratio  to  H.  g,  as  has  been  ju ft  now 
demonstrated.  And  the  angle  DCF  is  conftant.  There- 
fore CF  "fin.  b,  or  FH  or  G g,  is  proportional  to  Kg, 
and  OC  to  EC,  or  EC  is  cut  in  one  proportion,  what- 
ever may  be  the  angle  ECD,  fo  long  as  the  angle  DCF 
is  conftant. 

We  alfo  fee  that  it  is  very  poffible  for  the   velocity 
of  the    (hip  on  an  oblique  courfe  to   exceed  that  of 
the  wind.     This  will  be   the  cafe  when  the  number 
fin.  a 

exceeds  unity,   or  when  fin.  a  is 


y 


q  —  +  fin.  b-~x 


greater  than 


y 


q      -+fin.//-r-A-   Now  this  may  eafily 

be  by  fufficiently  enlarging  f>  and  diminifhing  b+v. 
It  is  indeed  frequently  feen  in  fine  failers  with  all  their 
fails  fet  and  not  hauled  too  near  the  wind. 

We  remarked  above  that  the  angle  of  leeway  x  affects 
the  whole  denominator  of  the  fraction  which  expicfles 
the  velocity.  Let  it  be  obferved  that  the  angle  ICL 
is  the  complement  of  L  C  D,  or  of  b.  Therefore  C  L : 
L  I,  or  A  :  B=  i  :  tan.  I C  L,  =  I  :  cot.  b,  and  B  =  A- 
cotan.  b.  Now  A  is  equivalent  to  A'-cof.a  x,  and  thus 
b  becomes  a  function  ol  x.  C  is  evidently  fo,  be 
—  .y/A'+Ij1.  There1  ore  before  the  value  of  this  frac- 
tion can  be  obtained,  we  mutt  be  able  to  compute,  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  roim  of  the  (hip,  the  value  of  A 
for  every  angle  x  of  leeway.  This  can  be  dene  only  by 
refolving  her  bows  into  a  great  number  o:  elemental  y 
plancs,  and  computing  the  linpulfe*  on  each  and  adding 
them  into  one  fum.  I  he  computation  is  oi  irnnieiuc 
labour,  as  may  be  leen  by  one  example  gnen  by  Bou- 
guer.  When  the  leeway  is  but  (mall,  not  exceeding 
ten  degrees,  the  iubititutiori  of  the  rectangular  prifni  of 
one  determined  form  is  abundantly  exact  for  all  leeways 
contained  within  this  limit;  and  we  (hall  loon  lee  rea- 

loo. 
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fon  for  being  contented  with  this  approximation.  We 
may  row  make  ufe  of  the  formula  expreffing  the  ve- 
locity for  folving  the  chief  pi  oblems  in  tliis  part  of  the 
feaman's,ta(k. 

And  iird  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  bed 
pofiticn  of  the  f?.il  for  Handing  on  a  given  courfe  a  A, 
when  C  E  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  its 
angle  with  the  courfe  W  C  F,  are  given,  litis  problem 
has  exercifeJ  the  talents  of  the  mathemat'ciar.s  ever  fince 
the  days  oi  Newton.  In  the  article  F:rsuMATics  we 
gave  the  folution  of  one  very  nearly  related  to  it,  name- 
ly, to  determine  the  pofition  of  th':  fail  which  would 
produce  the  greateft  impulfe  in  the  direction  of  the 
courfe,  The  folution  was  I  the  yard  C  D  in  fuch 

a  pofition  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  F  C  D  may  be 
one  half  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  D  C  W.  This  will 
indeed  be  the  bed  pofition  of  the  fail  for  beginning  the 
motion  ;  but  as  foon  as-the  lhip  begins  to  move  in  the 
direction  C  F,  the  effective  impulfe  of  the  wind  is  di- 
miniihed,  and  alfb  its  inclination  to  the  fail.  The 
angle  DC™  diminifhes  continually  as  the  lhip  accele- 
;  for  CF  is  now  accompanied  by  its  equal  e  E, 
and  by  an  angle  EC  e  or  WCw.  CF  increafes,  and 
the  irrpiilfe  on  the  fail  diminifhes,  till  an  equilibrium 
obtains  between  the  refiftance  of  the  water  and  the  im- 
pulfe of  the  wind.  The  impulfe  is  now  meafurcd  by 
C<:  Xfin."  eCD  inltead  of  CE^  X  fin.1  ECD,  that 
is,  by  EG2inftead  of  Ej3. 

This  introduction  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  wind 
renders  the  adfual  folution  of  the  problem  extremely 
difficult.  It  is  very  eafily  expreffed  geometrically : 
Divide  the  angle  wCF  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  tan- 
gent  of  DCF  may  be  half  of  the  tangent  of  DC?f,  and 
the  problem  may  be  conftru&ed  geometrically  as  fol- 
lows. 

Let  WCF  (fig  7-)  be  the  angle  between  the  fail 
and  courfe.  Round  the  centre  C  defcribc  the  circle 
WDFY;  produce  WC  to  Q^,  fo  that  C  Q=|W  C,  and 
draw  QY  parallel  to  CF  cutting  the  circle  in  Y;  bifedF 
the  arch  WY  in  D,  and  draw  DC.  DC  is  the  proper 
pofition  of  the  yard. 

Draw  the  chord  WY,  cutting  CD  in  V  and  CF  in 
T  ;  draw  the  tangent  PD  cutting  CF  in  S  and  CY 
in  R. 

It  is  evident  that  WY,  PR,  are  both  perpendicular 
to  CD,  and  are  bifecled  in  V  and  D  ;  therefore  (by 
reafon  of  the  parallels  QY,  CF)  4:3  =  QW  :  CW, 
=  YW  :  TW,  s=  RP  :  SP.  Therefore  PD  :  PS  =  2:3, 
and  PD  :  DS  =  2  :  1 .  Q.  3.  D.  But  this  divifion 
cannot  be  made  to  the  bed  advantage  till  the  (hip  has 
attained  its  greateft  velocity,  and  the  angle  toCF  has 
been  produced. 

We  mull  confider  all  the  three  angles,  a,  b,  and  x  as 
variable  in  the  equation  which  esprefles  the  value  of  t, 
and*  we  mud  make  the  fluxion  of  tin's  equation  —  0  ; 
then,  by  means  of  the  equation  Br:  A-  cotan.  b,  we 
inuft  obtain  the  value  of  b  and  of  b  in  terms  of  s  ar.d  x. 
With  refpedt  to  0,  obfeive,  that  if  we  make  the  angle 
\VCF=/>,  we  have/i=r  a+b  +  x;  and/)  being  a  con- 
usant quantity,  we  have  a -f  i-f  .*-<?.  Sublb'tuth.g  for 
<?,  b,  a,  and  b,  their  valltes  in  terms  of"  x  and  .v,  in  the 
fluxior.ary  equation  =:■?,  wc  readily  obtain  x,  and  thtu 
a  and  b,  which  folves  the  problem. 

Let  it  be  required,  in  the  next  pli.ee,  to  determine 
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the  courfe  and  the  trim  of  the  fails  moft  proper  for  ply- 
ing to  windward.  30 

In   fi;.  6.  draw  FP  perpendicular  to   WC.      CF  is  Problem  U, 
the  motion  of  the  fhip  ;  but   it  is  only  bv  the  motion  r?  d<;tur" 
CP  that  ihe  gains  to  windward.     Now  CP  is  =  CFX™"efe  „d 
cofin.  WCF,  or  v  cofin.  (a-\-b+x).  This  mud  be  ren-trim  of  the 
dered  a  maximum,  as  follows.  fail?  moft 

By  means  of  the  equation  which  exprefTes  the  value  P*°P"  fur 
oft,  and  the  equation  B=A*  cotan.  A,  we  exterminate  wf,!JJ^fj. 
the  quantities  v  ancU  ;  we  then  take  the  fluxion  of  the 
quantity  into  which  the  expreffion  v'  cof.  (a-\-b-\-x) 
i^  changed  by  this  operation.  Making  this  fluxion  zr  0, 
we  get  the  equation  which  mud  folvc  the  problem. 
f  his  equation  will  contain  the  two  variable  quantities 
a  and  x  with  their  fluxions;  then  make  the  coefficient 

ofx  equal  to  o,  alfothe  coefficient  of  a  equal  to  0.  This 

will  give  two  equations  which  will  determine  a  and  x, 

and  Irom  this  we  get  bzzp — a — x.  ,r 

Should  it  be  required,  in  the  third  place,  to  find  theProUetnliTT 

bed  courfe  and  trim  of  the  fails  for  getting  away  from  r°  deier- 

a  given  line  of  coaft  CM  (fig.  6.),  the  procefs  perfectly j^'^ 

refembles  this   laft,  which   is  in  fail  getting  away  froman(j  trm)  0f 

a  line  of  coad  which  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  wind,  the  faih  for 

Therefore,  in  place  of  the  angle  WCF,  we  mud  fubfti-KeuinS  a- 

tute  the  angle  WCM  =fc  WCF.  Call  this  angle  t.  We  w?>  "onl 

,\        1  r    1      ■  ■_  1  _.       v  ■  m.     a  given 

mud  make  v  cof.  (t  =:  a  =<=:  b  =£=  x )  a  maximum.  lhei;,,eof 

analytical   procefs  is  the  fame  as  the  former,  only  e  is  coaft. 
here  a  conftant  quantity.  „ 

Thefe  are  the  three  principal  problems  which  can  beObfcrva- 
folved  by  means  of  the  knowledge  that  we  have  obtain-  tionson  th^ 
ed  of  the  motion  of  the   (hip  when  impelled  by  an  ob-^"f,   "^ 
lique  fail,  and  therefore  making  leeway  ;  and  they  may 
be  confidered  as  an  abftract  of  this  part  of  M.  Bouguer's 
woik.     We  have  only  pointed  out  the  procefs  for  this 
folution,  and  have  even  omitted  fome  things  taken  notice 
of  by  M.  Bezout  in  his  very  elegant  compendium.  Our 
reafons  will  appear  as  we  go  on.     The  learned  reader 
will  readily  fee  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubjecF,  and 
the  immenfe  calculations  which  are  neceffary  even  in  the 
limplelt  cales,  and  will  grant  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
any  hut  an  expert  anal)  d  to  derive  any  ufe  from  them  ; 
but  the  mathematician  can  calculate  tables  for  the  ufe 
of  the  practical  teaman.      Thus  he  can  calculate  the  bed 
pofition  of  the  fails  for  advancing  in  a  courfe  90°  from 
the  wind,  and  the  velocity  in   that   courfe  ;   then  for 
850,  8o°,  750,  &c.    M.  Bouguer  has  given  a  table  of  VI. 
this  kind  ;   but  to   avoid  the  immenfe  difficulty  of  the  fr"er ' ta~ 
procefs,  he  has  adapted  it  to  the  apparent  direction  ofgjfj-?'  ,b   - 
the  wind.  We  have  inserted  a  few  of  his  numbers,  fuit-beft  p., li- 
ed to  fuch   cafes  as  can  be  of  fervice,  namely,  when  ailt'O"  "f  the 
the  fails  draw,  or  none  Hand  in  the  way  of  others.  Co-'1"'" for  ad- 
lumn  ill  is  the  apparent  angle  of  the  wind  and  courfe  ^'M^  r" 
column  2d  is  the  corresponding  angle  of  the  fails  and 
keel ;  and  column  3d  is  the  apparent  angle  of  the  fails 
and  wind. 
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In  all  thefe  numhets  we  have  ihe   tangent  of  if  CD 

34         double  of  tilt-  tangent  of  DCF. 

Inutility  ol       But  this   is   really    doing  but  little  for  the  feaman. 

rhefe  ulcu  "pjje  apparent  dire&ioB  of  tlie  wind  is  unknown  to  him 

till  the  {hip  is  failing  with  uniform  velocity  ;  and  he  is 

(till  uninformed  as   to   the  leeway.      It  is,  however,  of 

fetvice  to  him  to  know,  for  inftance,  that  when  the  angle 

of  the  vanes  and  yards  is  56  degrees,  the  yard  fhould  be 

braced  up  to  37    30,  &e. 

But  here  occurs  a  new  difficulty.  By  the  conftruc- 
tion  o'  a  fquare  rigged  flu'p  it  is  impoffible  to  give  the 
yards  that  inclination  to  the  keel  which  the  calculation 
requires.  Few  (hips  can  have  their  yards  braced  up  to 
3-"  30'  ;  and  yet  this  is  required  in  order  to  have  an  in- 
cidence of  y6°,  and  to  hold  a  courfe  94"  25'  from  the 
appaient  direction  of  the  wind,  that  is,  with  the  wirid 
appaiently  40  25' abaft  the  beam.  A  good  failing  fhip 
in  this  pofition  may  acquire  a  velocity  even  exceeding 
that  of  the  wind.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  only  one  half  of 
this  velocity,  We  fhall  find  that  the  angle  WCw  is  in 
this  cafe  about  2y",  and  the  fhip  is  nearly  going  123° 
from  the  wind,  with  the  wind  almoft  perpendicular  to 
the  fail  ;  therefore  this  utrr.oft  bracing  up  of  the  fails 
is  only  giving  them  the  pofition  fuited  to  a  wind  broad 
on  the  quarter.  It  is  impoffible  thererore  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  the  mathematician,  and  the  feaman 
muft  be  contented  to  employ  a  lefs  favourable  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  fails  in  all  cafes  where  his  courfe  does  not 
lie  at  Icaft  eleven  points  from  the  wind. 

Let  us  fee  whether  this  reftriftion,  arifing  from  ne- 
ceffity,  leaves  any  thing  in  our  choice,  and  makes  one 
courfe  preferable  to  another.  We  fee  that  there  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  courfes,  and  thefe  the  moll  ufual 
and  the  moll  important,  which  we  mull  hold  with  one 
i  rim  of  the  fails  ;  in  particular,  failing  with  the  wind 
on  the  beam,  and  all  cafes  of  plying  to  windward,  muft 
be  performed  with  this  unfavourable  trim  of  the  fails. 
We  are  certain  that  the  frnaDer  we  make  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence, real  or  apparent,  the  fmafter  will  be  the  veloci- 
v  ty  of  the  fhip  ;  but   it  may  happen  that  we  fhall  pain 

more  to  windward,  or  get  fooner  away  from  a  lee-coafl, 
f  or  any  object  of  danger,  by  failing  flowly  on  one  courfe 

than  by  failing  quickly  on  another 

We  have  feen  that  while  the  trim  of  the  fails  remains 
the  fame,  the  leeway  and  the  angle  of  the  yard  and 
courfe  remains  the  fame,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the 
fhip  is  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  real  incidence,  that  is, 
as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the  fail  and  the  real  direction 
of  the  wind. 

Let  the  fhip  AB  (fig.  8.1  hold  the  courfe  CF,  with 
the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  WC,  and  having  her 
yards  DCD  braced  up  to  the  fmallell  angle  BCD 
which  the  rigging  can  admit.  Let  CF  be  to  CE  as 
the  velocity  of  the  fhip  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ; 
join  FE  and  draw  C  ou  parallel  to  EF  ;  it  is  evident 
that  FE  is  the  relative  motion  of  the  wind,  and  wCD 
is  the  relative  incidence  on  the  fail.  Draw  FO  parallel 
to  the  yard  DC,  and  defcribe  a  circle  through  the  points 
COF ;  then  we  fay  that  if  the  fhip,  with  the  fame 
wind  and  the  fame  trim  of  the  fame  drawing  fails,  be 
m;  de  to  fail  on  any  other  courfe  C  /,  her  velocity  along 
CF  is  to  the  velocity  along  C/as  CF  is  to  C/;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fhip  will  employ  the  fame  time  in 
goinar  from  C  to  any  point  of  the  circumference  CFO 

Join/O.  Then,  btcaufe  the  angles  CFO,  c/Oareon 
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the  fame  chord  CO,  they  are  equal,  and  /O  is  parallel  to 
iH2  J,  the  new  pofition  of  the  yard  correfpondin  r  to 
the  new  pofition  of  the  keel  a  b,  making  the  an  le 
iiC!>  =DCB.  Alfo,  by  the  nature  of  the  circle, 
the  line  CF  is  to  C/as  the  fine  of  the  angle  COF  to 
the  fine  of  the  angle  C  O/,  that  is  (on  account  of  the 
parallels  CD,  OF  and  C  d,  Of),  as  the  fine  of  WCD  to 
the  fine  of  XVCd.  But  when  the  trim  of  die  fails  remains 
the  fame,  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  is  as  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  the  fail  with  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  there- 
fore CF  is  to  C/as  the  velocity  on  CF  to  that  on  C/, 
and  the  propofition  is  demonftrated  „ 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  determine  the  bed  courfe  To  dVter- 
for  avoiding  a  rock  R  lying  in  the  direction  CK,  or  for  n''  e  [',e 
withdrawing  as  fad  as  poffible  from  a  line  of  coaft  PQj?* 'a" • * 
Draw  CM  through  R,  or  parallel  to  PO,  and  let  m  be;„Karoc| 
the  middle  of  the  arch  CmM.      It  is  plain  that  m  is  the 
moil  remote  from  CM  of  any  point  of  the  arch  Cm  M, 
and  therefore  the  fhip  will  recede  farther  from  the  coall 
PQJn  any  given  time  by  holding  the  courfe  C  m  than 
by  any  other  courfe. 

This  courfe  is  eafily  determined  ;  for  the  arch  CmM 
—  360°  —  (arch  CO  + arch  OM),  and  the  arch  CO  is 
the  meafure  of  twice  the  angle  CFO,  or  twice  the  an- 
gle DCB,  or  twice  b+x,  and  the  arch  OM  meafures 
twice  the  angle  ECM. 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  fharpeft  poffible  trim  of  the  fails 
to  be  35",  and  the  obferved  angle  ECM  to  be  70°  ; 
thenCO  +  O  Misyo^-f- 1400  or  210°.  This  being  taken 
from  360",  leaves  1500,  of  which  the  half  Mm  is  750, 
and  the  angle  MCm  is  370  3:'.  This  added  to  ECM 
makes  ECm  1070  30',  leaving  WC  m  =  72^  30',  and 
the  fhip  muft  hold  a  courfe  making  an  angle  of  -jz°  30' 
with  the  real  direction  of  the  wind,  and  WCD  will  be 

37°  3°'- 

This  fuppofes  no  leeway.   But  if  we  know  that  under 

all  the  fail  which  the  fhip  can  carry  with  fafety  and  ad- 
vantage (he  makes  5  degrees  of  leeway,  the  angle  DCm 
of  the  (ail  and  courfe,  or  i-f-.v,  is  4<sv.  Then  CO  -f-  OM 
=  220°,  which  being  taken  from  3600  leaves  1400,  of 
which  the  half  is  70°,  =  M  m,  and  the  angle  MC  m  = 
350,  and  EC  in  =  105",  and  WC  m  =  750,  and  the  (hip 
muft  lie  with  her  head  700  from  the  wind,  making  5 
degrees  of  leeway,  and  the  ancle  WCD  is  35 \ 

The  general  rule  for  the  pofition  of  the  fhip  is,  that  the 
line  onjhiploard  tuh'ich  bi'eSs  the  angle  b  +  x  may  alio  bifeU 
the  angle  WCM,  or  make  the  angle  between  the  courfe 
and  the  line  from  which  we  wifh  to  withdraw  equal  to  the 
angle  between  the  fail  and  the  real  direction  of  the  wind.        ,6 

It  is  plain  that  this  problem  includes  that  of  plying  to  CorulJari( 
windward.  We  have  only  to  fuppofe  ECM  to  be  90°  ; 
then,  taking  our  example  in  the  fame  fhip,  with  the 
fame  trim  and  the  fame  leeway,  we  have  b  -f-  .x=40c. 
This  taken  from  90^  leaves  ;o°andWCn  =  90 — 25:^65, 
and  the  (hip's  head  muft  lie  6o°  from  the  wind,  and 
the  yard  muft  be  25'  from  it. 

It  muft  be  obferved  here,  that  it  is  not  always  eligi- 
ble to  feleft  the  courfe  which  will  remove  the  fhip  fail- 
ed from  the  given  line  CM  ;  it  may  be  more  prudent 
to  remove  from  it  more  fecurely  though  more  flowly.  In 
fuch  cafes  the  procedure  is  very  fimple,  via.  to  (hape 
the  courfe  as  near  the  wind  as  is  poffible. 

The  reader  will  alfo  eafily  fee  that  the  propriety  of 
thefe  practices  is  confined  to  thofe  courfes  only  where 
the  practicable  trim  of  the  fails  is  not  iuificiently  (harp. 
6  Whenever 
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Whenever  the  eourfe   lies  fo  fir  from  the  wind  that  it 
i«  pofiible  to  make  the  tangent  of  the  apparent   angle 
of  the  wind  and  fail  double  the  tangent  of  the  fail  anl 
37         eourfe,  it  fhould  be  d  >ne. 
"he  adjul-      Thefe  are  the  chief  y/acticalconfequences  which  can 
■ebe  deduced  from  the   theory.      But  we  fhould  conhder 
Jin  the    how  far  this  adjuitrr.ent   of  the  fails   and  eourfe  can  be 
:  eory  im-  performed.    And  here   occur  difficulties  fo  great  as  to 
rateable  make  it  almoft  impracticable.   We  have  always  fuppofed 
the  pofitiou  of  the   furface  of  the   fail  to  be  distinctly 
obfervable   and   meafuraLle  ;    but    this    can   hardly  be 
affirmed  even  with  refpect  to  a  fail  ftretched  on  a  yard. 
Here  we  fuppofed   the  furface   or"  the  fail  to  have  the 
feme  inclination  to  the  keel  that  the  yard  has.     This  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  the  fail  afliimes  a  concave  form,  of 
which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  affign   the  direction  of 
the  mean  impulfe.     We  believe  that  this  is  always  con- 
fiderably  to  leeward  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  yard,  ly- 
in^  between  CI  and  CE  (tig.  6.).   This  is  of  fome  ad- 
vantage, being  equivalent  to  a  fharper  trim.     We  can- 
not affirm  this,  however,  with  any  confidence,  becauie  it 
renders  the  impulfe  on  the  weather-leech  of  the  fail  fo 
exceedingly  feeble  as   hardly   to  have   any  effect.      In 
failing  clofe  to  the  wind  the  fhip  is  kept  fo  near  that 
the  weather-leech  of  the  fail  is  almoft  ready  to  receive 
the  wind  edgewife,  and  to  flutter  or  (hiver.     The  moll 
effective  or   drawing  fails  with  a  tide-wind,  elpecially 
when  plyinpr  to  windward,   are  the   ftayfails.      We  be- 
lieve that   it   is   impoflible   to  fay,   with  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  precilion,  what  is  the  pofition  ot  the  general 
furface  of  a  ftayfail,   or  to  calculate  the  intenfity  and 
direction  of  the  general  impulfe  ;   and  we  affirm  with 
confidence  that  no  man  can  pronounce  on   thefe  points 
with  any  exa&nefs.    If  we  can  guefs  within  a  third  or 
a  fourth  part  of  the  truth,  it  is  all  we  can  picteud  to  ; 
and  after  all,  it  is  but  a  guefs.      Add  to  this,   the   fails 
coming  in  the  way  of  each  other,  and  either  becalming 
them  or  fending   the   wind   upon    them  in  a  direction 
widely  different  from  that  of  its  free  motion.    All  thefe 
points  we' think  beyond  our  power  of  calculation,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  in  vain  to  give  the  feaman  mathema- 
tical rules,  or'even  tables  of  adjultment  ready  calculated  j 
fmce  he  can   neither   produce  that   medium  pofition  of 
his  fails  that  is  required,   nor  tell  what  is  the  pofition 
which  he  employs. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  fo  little  ad- 
vantage has  been  derived   from  the  very  ingenious  and 
promifing  difquihtions   of  Bouguer   and   other  mathe- 
maticians, and  has  made  us  omit  the  actual  folution  of 
the  chief  problems,   contenting   ourfelves  with  pointing 
out  the  procefs  to  fuch  readers  as  have  a  reliih  lor  thefe 
analytical  operations. 
ie  theory      ^ut  there   is   another   principal   reafon  for  the  fmall 
slferro-   prop;refs  which  has  been  made  in  the  theory  of  feaman- 
»>»i  (hip:  This  is  the  errors  of  the  theory  itfelf,  which  fup- 

pofes  the  impulfions  ot  a  fluid  to  be  in  the  duplicate  ra- 
tio of  the  fine  of  incidence.  The  molt  careful  compa- 
rifon  which  has  been  made  between  the  refults  of  this 
theory  and  matter  of  fact  is  to  be  feen  in  the  experi- 
ments made  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  mentioned  in  the  article  Rliisunce 
of  Fluids.  We  fubjoin  another  abftract  of  them  in 
the  following  table;  where  col.  lft  gives  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence ;  col.  2d  gives  the  impulfions  really  obferved  ; 
col.  3d  the  impulfes,  had  they  followed  the  duplicate 
Vol.XvVII.  Part  I. 
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ratio  of  the  fines;  and  col.  4th  th;  mpulfes,  iftney  were 
111  the  iimple  ratio  of  the  fines. 
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Here  we  fee  an  enormous  difference  in  the  great  obli- 
quities. When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  only  fix  de- 
grees, the  obferved  impulfe  is  forty  times  greater  t  _ 
the  theoretical  impulfe  ;  at  12°  it  is  ten  t'mes  greater  ; 
at  1 8°  it  is  more  than  four  times  greater  ;  a. id  at  24;  it 
is  almoft  three  times  greater. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  deductions  from  this  theory  Ard^e  de« 
are  fo  ufelefs  and  lo  unlike  what  we  familiarly  obferve.da 
We  took  notice  of  this  when  we  were  confidei  ^  ''-  "tc~ 

leeway  of  a  rectangular  box,  and  thus  faw  a  leafoti  i or  elE> 
admitting  an   incomparably   fmaller  leeway  than  what 
would  refult  from  the  laborious  computations  nece.Tar/ 
by  the  theory.     This  error  in  theory  has  as  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  impulfions  of  air  when  acting  obliquely 
on  a  fail;  and  the  experiments   of  Mr  Robins  and   of 
the  Chevalier  Borda  on  the  oblique  impulfions  of  air  are 
perfectly   conformable    (as   far  as  they  go)  to  thofe  of 
the  academicians  on  water.      The  oblique  impulfions  of 
the  wind  are  therefore   much  more  efficacious  for  pref- 
fing  the  fhip  in  the  direction  of  her  eourfe   than   the 
theory  allows  us  to  fuppofe  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  a  (hip 
plying  to  windward  is  much  greater,   both  becaufe  the 
oblique  impulfes  ot  the  wind  are  more  effective,  and  be- 
cauie the   leeway    is  much   fmaller,   than   we   fuppofe. 
Were  not  this  the  cafe,  it   would  be   impoflible  for  a 
lquare-riggcd  fhip  to  get  to  windward.     The  impulfe 
on  her  fails  when  clofe-hauled  would  be  fo  trifling  that 
(he  would  not  have  a  third  part  of  the  velocity  which 
we  fee  her  acquire:  and  this  trifling  velocity  would  be 
wafted  in  leeway  ;   for  we  have  feen  that  the  diminution 
ot  the  oblique  impulfes  of  the  water  is  accompanied  by 
an  increafe  of  leeway.   But  we  fee  that  in  the  pieat  ob- 
liquities the  impulfions  continue  to  be  very  conliderable, 
and  that  even  an  incidence  of  fix  degrees  gives  an  impulfe 
as  great,  as  the  theory  allous  to  an   incidence  of  40. 
We   may   therefore,   on  all  occafions,   keep   the  yards 
more  fquare  ;  and  the  lofs  which  we  fuftain  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the   very  oblique-  impulfe  will   be  more  than 
coir.penfated  hy  its  more  favourable  direction   with  re- 
fpect to  the  fl  ip's  keel.     Let    us  take  an  example  of 
this.     Suppnfe  the  wind  about  two   points  before  the 
beam,   making  an  angle  of  68°  with  the  keel.     T!  - 
theory   affigr.A  _]3=  for  the  inclination   of  the  wind  to 
Dd 
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the  fail,  and  I50  for  the  trim  of  the  fail.  The  perpen- 
dicular im;  ulfe  being  fuppofcd  100c,  the  theoretical 
in  pull "e  for  43*  is  465.  This  reduced  in  the  proportion 
of  radius  to  the  fine  of  25°,  gives  the  impulfe  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ci.urle  cniy  11  -. 

iut  if  we  eafe  off  the  lee-braces  till  the  yard  makes 
an,  angle  of  ;oL"  with  the  keel,  and  allows  the  wind  an 
incidence  of  no  more  than  1 8°,  we  have  the  experiment- 
ed impulfe  4 1 4,  which,  when  reduced  in  the  proportion 
of  radius  to  the  fine  of  so0,  gives  an  effective  impulfe 
317.  In  like  manner,  the  trim  $6°,  with  the  incidence 
1  2°,  gives  an  effective  impulfe  3  }"  ;  and  the  trim  6zr, 
with  the  incidence  only  6°,  .jives  35J. 

Hence  it  would  at  firil  fight  appear  that  the  angle 
DCB  of  62  and  WCD  of  6J  would  be  better  for  hold- 
ing a  ccurfc  within  fix  points  of  the  wind  than  any 
more  oblique  pofition  of  the  fails  ;  but  it  will  only  give 
a  greater  initial  impulfe.  As  the  flnp  accelerates,  the 
wind  apparently  comes  ahead,  and  we  mult  continue  to 
brace  up  as  the  (hip  frelhens  her  way.  It  is  not  unufual 
for  her  to  acquire  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  ;  in  which  cafe  the  wind  comes  apparently 
ahead  more  than  two  points,  when  the  yards  mull 
be  braced  up  to  35",  and  this  allows  an  impulfe  no 
greater  than  about  70.  Now  this  is  very  frequently 
obferved  in  good  (hips,  which  in  a  brink  g?.le  and  fmooth 
iter  will  go  five  or  fix  knots  clofe-hauled,  the  (hip's 
head  fix  points  from  the  wind,  and  the  fails  no  more 
than  juit  full,  but  ready  to  (hiver  by  the  fmalleft  luff. 
All  this  would  be  impoffible  by  the  ufual  theory  ;  and  in 
this  refpect  thefe  experiments  of  the  French  academy 
give  a  fine  illuilration  of  the  feaman's  practice.  They 
account  for  what  we  (hould  otherwife  be  much  purzled 
to  explain  ;  and  the  great  progrefs  which  is  made  by 
a  (hip  clofe-hauled  being  pcr'ectly  agreeable  to  what 
we  (hould  expect  from  the  law  of  oblique  impu'.lion 
dedUcible  from  thefe  fo  often  mentioned  experiments, 
while  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  common  theory, 
fhould  make  us  abandon  the  theory  without  hefitation, 
and  flrenuoufly  ftt  about  the  eftablifhment  of  another, 
Ei'-tri-  founded  entirely  on  experiments.  For  this  purpofe  the 
ftients  pro-  experiments  (hould  be  made  on  the  oblique  impulfions 
Pjr/Vr  et*a'  °f  ah  on  as  great  a  fcale  as  poffible,  and  in  as  great  a 
1  110^  an-  var;ety  0f  circum(lances,  fo  as  to  furnifh  a  feries  of  im- 
pulfions for  all  aujles  0f  obliquity.  We  have  but  four 
or  live  experiments  on  this  fubicct,  w'z.  two  by  Mr 
Robins  and  two  or  three  by  the  Chevalier  Borda.  Ha- 
ving thus  gotten  a  feries  of  impulfions,  it  is  very  practi- 
cable to  raife  on  this  foundation  a  practical  iuftitute,  and 
to  give  a  table  of  the  velocities  of  a  (hip  fuited  to  every 
angle  of  inclination  and  of  trim  :  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  the  rcfolution  of  the  impulfe  perpendicular 
to  the  fail  into  a  force  in  the  direction  of  the  ketl,  and 
a  lateial  force. 

We  are  alfo  difpofed  to  think  that  experiments  might 
be  made  on  a  model  very  nicely  rigged  with  fails,  and 
trimmed  in  every  different  d-'gret,  which  would  point 
out  the  mean  direction  of  the  impidfe  on  the  fails,  and 
the  comparative  force  of  thefe  impulfes  in  different  di- 
rections of  the  wind.  The  method  would  be  very  fi- 
bular to  that  for  examining  the  impulfe  of  the  water  on 
the  hull.  If  this  can  alfo  he  af.-crtained  experimental- 
ly, the  intelligent  reader  will  eafily  fee  that  the  whole 
motion  of  a  (hip  under  fail  may  be  determined  for  every 
cafe.     Tables  may  then  be  conftructed  by  calctilation, 
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or  by  graphical  operations,  which  will  give  the  velo- 
cities  of  a  (hip  in  every  different  coUrfe,  and  correfpon. 
ding  to  every  trim  of  fail.    And  let  it  be  here  obferved, 

that  the  trim  of  the  lad  is  not  to  be  eitimated  in  de- 
rive:; of  inclination  of  the  yards  ;  becaufe,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  we  cannot  obferve  nor  admit  the  la- 
teen (ails  in  this  way.  But,  in  making  the  experiments 
for  afcertaining  the  impulfe,  the  oxvl  pofition  of  the 
tacks  and  ihects  of  the  fails  are  to  be  noted  ;  and  this 
combination  of  acquitments  is  to  pal's  by  the  name  of  a 
certain  trim.  Thus  that  trim  of  all  the  fails  may  be 
called  40,  whofe  direction  is  experimentally  found  equi- 
valent  to  a  ll.it  furface  trimmed  to  the  obliquity  40°. 

Having  done  this,  we  may  construct  a  figure  lor 
each  trim  fimilar  to  fig.  8.  where,  inltead  of  a  circle, 
we  (hall  have  a  curve  COM'F,  whole  chords  CF, 
cf,  Sr.c.  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  in  thefe  cour- 
fes  ;  and  by  means  of  this  curve  we  can  find  the  point 
m '',  which  is  moll  remote  from  any  line  CM  from  which 
we  wilh  to  withdraw  :  and  thus  we  may  folve  all  the 
principal  problems  of  the  art. 

We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  accounted  prefumption 
in    us    to    expect    more   improvement    from   a   theory 
founded  on  judicious   experiments  only,    than  from  a 
theory  of  the  impulle  of  fluids,   which  is   found  fo  in- 
confiftent  with  ubfervat ion,  and  of  whofe  fallacy  all  its 
authors,    from    Newton    to  D'Alembert,    entertained 
itror.g  fufpicions.      Again,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend        41 
this  new  '  f  the  lubiett  to  the  attention  of  the  Soci£TyR«om. 
for  the  Improvement  of  Naval  ARCHiTtCTURE.mtn,'l'-J  ' 
Should  thefe  patriotic  gentlemen  entertain  a  favourable  fur  th .  \f 
opinion   of   the  plan,   and  honour  us  with   their  corre-,.rov.mcn 
Ipundence,  we  will  cheerfully   impart  to  them  our  no-"f  Naval 
tions  of  the  way  in  which  both  thefe  trains  of  experi- Archl;ec" 
nients  may  be-  proftvuttd  with   fuccefs,  and  refults  ob- 
tained in  which  we  may  confide  ;   and  we  content  our- 
felves  at  prcfent  with  offering  to  the  public  thefe  hints, 
which  are  not  the  fpeculations  of  a  man  of  mere  fcience, 
but  of  one  who,   with  a  competent   knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  mechanical  nature,  has  the  experience  of  feveral 
years  fetvice  in  the  royal  navy,  where  the  art  of  work- 
ing of  (hips  was  a  favourite  object  of  his  fcientific  at- 
tention. 4, 

With  thefe  obfervations  we  conclude  our  difcufiion  Means  en 

of  the  firft  part  of  the  feaman's  tafk,  and  now  proceed" '  ')'ed  to 

to  confider  the  means  that  are  employed  to  prevent  orir"7'n;  '■' 
1  j      •  .•  r  i_  t  -  -i-        .produce  d< 

to  produce  any  deviations  from  the   uniform  rectilineal  virions 

courfe  which  lias  been  felected.  from  a 

Here  the  (hip  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  body  in  freeCjUr'*« 
fpace,  convertible  round  her  centre  of  inertia.  For 
whatever  may  be  the  point  round  which  die  turns,  this 
motion  may  always  be  confidered  as  compounded  of  a 
rotation  round  an  axis  paffing  through  her  centre  of 
gravity  or  inertia.  She  is  impelled  by  the  wind  and  by 
the  water  acting  on  many  lurf-aces  differently  inclined 
to  each  other,  and  the  impulfe  on  each  is  perpendicular 
to  the  furface.  In  order  therefore  that  fhe  may  con- 
tinue fteadily  in  one  courfe,  it  is  not  only  nectlfaiy  that 
the  impelling  forces,  eltimated  in  their  mean  direction, 
be  equal  and  oppolite  to  the  refilling  forces  eltimated 
in  their  mean  dirtction  ;  but  alio  that  thefe  two  direc- 
tions may  pals  through  one  point,  otherwife  Ihe  will  be 
affected  as  a  log  of  wood  is  when  puflied  in  oppofite 
directions  by  two  forces,  which  are  equal  indeed,  but 
are  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  log.  A  (hip  mult 
8  be 
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tic  confidered  as  a  lever,  acted  on  in  different  parts  by 
forces  in  different  directions,  and  the  whole  balancing 
each  other  round  that  point  or  axis  where  the  equiva- 
lent of  all  the  refilling  forces  paHes.  This  may  Ik  eon. 
fidered  as  a  point  lupported  hy  this  refilling  fi  rcc. 
as  a  fort  of  fulcrum  :  therefore,  in  order  that  the  (hip 
may  maintain  her  pofition,  the  energies  or  momenta  i 
all  the  impelling  forces  round  this  point  mult  balance 
each  other. 

When  a  fhip  fails  right  afore  the  wind,  with  her 
yard*  Iquare,  it  is  evident  that  the  impulfes  on  each  fide 
'of  the  keel  arc  equal,  as  alio  their  mechanical  momenta 
round  any  axis  paffing  perpendicularly  through  the 
keel.  So  are  the  a'tfons  of  the  water  on  her  bows. 
But  when  ihe  fails  on  an  oblique  courfe,  with  her  yards 
braced  up  on  either  fide,  me  fuftains  a  preffure  in  the 
direction  CI  (fig.  5.)  perpendicular  to  the  (ail.  This, 
bv  giving  her  a  lateral  preffure  LI,  as  well  as  a  preffure 
CL  ahead,  caufes  her  to  make  leeway,  and  to  move  in 
a  line  C  b  inclined  to  CB.  By  this  means  the  balance 
of  action  on  the  two  bows  is  destroyed  ;  the  general  im- 
pulle  on  the  lee  bow  is  increafed  ;  and  that  on  the  wea- 
ther-bow is  diminifhed.  The  combined  impuife  is  there- 
fore no  longer  in  the  direction  BC,  but  (in  the  ftate  of 
uniform  motion)  in  the  direction  IC. 

Suppofe  that  in  an  inftant  the  whole  fail,  are  annihi- 
lated and  the  impelling  preffure  CI,  which  precifely  ba- 
lanced the  refilling  preffure  on  the  bows,  removed.  The 
fhip  tends,  by  her  mertia,  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
C  b.  This  tendency  produces  a  continuation  of  the  re- 
finance in  the  oppofite  direction  IC,  which  is  not  di- 
rectly oppofed  to  the  tendency  of  the  fhip  in  the  direc- 
tion C  b  ;  therefore  the  fhip's  head  would  immediately 
come  up  to  the  wind.  The  experienced  fearr.an  will  re- 
collecit  fomething  like  this  when  the  fails  are  fuddenly 
lowered  when  coming  to  anchor.  It  does  not  hap- 
pen folcly  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ac/tion  on  the  bows  : 
It  would  happen  to  the  parallelopiped  of  tig.  2.  which 
was  iullaining  a  lateral  hnpullion  B"  fin.1  x,  and  a  direct 
impulfion  A'cof.'x.  Thefe  are  continued  for  a  mo- 
ment after  the  annihilation  of  the  fail  ;  but  being  no 
longer  oppofed  by  a  force  in  the  direction  CD,  but  by 
n  force  in  the  direction  C  b,  the  force  B'fin.*  x  mull 
prevail,  and  the  body  is  not  only  retarded  in  its  motion, 
but  its  head  turns  towards  the  wind.  But  this  effec?: 
ot  the  leeway  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  curved  form 
of  the  fhip's  bows.  This  occafions  the  centre  ot  effort 
or  all  the  impulsions  of  the  water  bn  the  lee  fide  of  the 
Chip  to  be  very  far  forward,  and  this  fo  much  the  more 
remarkably  as  the  is  fharper  afore.  It  is  in  general  not 
much  abaft  the  foremall.  Now  the  centre  erf  the  fhip's 
tendency  to  continue  her  motion  is  the  fame  with  her 
■centre  of  gravity,  and  this  is  generally  but  a  little  be- 
fore the  mainmail.  She  is  therefore  in  the  fame  con- 
dition nearly  as  if  (lie  were  pufhed  at  the  mainmail  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  C  /',  and  at  the  foremall  by  a 
force  parallel  to  IC.  The  evident  confequence  of  this 
is  a  tendency  to  come  up  to  the  wind  This  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  fituation  of  the  fails,  provided  only  that 
they  have  been  trimmed  obliqutlv. 

This  tendency  of  the  fhip's  head  to  windward  is  call- 
ed Cfuprso  in  the  feaman's  language,  and  is  greateil 
in  (hips  which  are  (harp  forward,  as  we  have  laid  al- 
ready. This  circumflance  is  cafily  understood.  What- 
ever is  the  direction  of  the  fhip's  motion,  the  abfohitc 


impuife  on  that  part  of  the  bow  immediately  conti;-!- 
ons  to  B  is  perpendicular  to  that  rery  part  of  the  iur- 
face.  The  more  acute,  therefore,  that  the  angle  or"  the 
bow  is,  the  more  will  the  impuife  on  that  part  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  keel,  and  the  greater  will  be  its  ener- 
gy to  turn  the  head  to  windward. 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  undenland  or  to  fee  the  pro-|>;0'  ■  .r, 
priety  of  the  difpofition  of  the  fails  of  a  fhip.      We  lee't.c  J:ij.ofi- 
her  crowded  with  fails  forward,  and  even  many  (ail 
tended  far  bcfoie  her  bow,   fuch  as  the  fpritfaiL  theT^      * 
bowfprit  topfail,   the  fore-toomatt  (layfarl,  the  jib,  anc 
flying  jib.      The   tails  abalt  are  comparatively  (mailer. 
'1  he  fails  on  the  mizenmaft  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe 
on  the  forcmuit.     All  the  (tayiails  hoifted  on  the  r , . 
mall  may  be  coufiderei   as  headfaili,  becaufe  their  cen- 
tres of  eff>rt  are  coniiderably  before  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  (hip  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  difpoiltio .1. 
it   generally   requhes  a  imall  actio::   of  the  rudder   to 
counteract  the  windward  tendency  ct  the  lee-bow.  This 
is  coniidcred   as  a  good  quality  when   moderate ;  be- 
caufe  it  enables  the  teaman  to  throw  the  fails  aback,  and 
(lop  the  (hip's   way  in  a  moment,   if  (he  be  in   danger 
from  any  thing  ahead  ;  and   the   (hip  which  does  n   1 
carry   a  little   of   a   weather    helm,    is   always   a    dull 
failcr. 

In  order  to  judge  fomewhat  more  accurately  of  the  ,  ,.       f 
action   of  the   water   and   fail?,   fuppofe  the  fhip   AB,acwatr- 
(rig.  9.)    to   have   its  fails   on   the  r.iizcnmait   D,   the  and  the 
mainmail  E,   and   foremall  F,   braced   up   or   trimmed '*''*■ 
alike,   and  that  the  three  lines  D  »',  E  e,  F/,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  tails,  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  impulfes 
on  the  fails.      The  (hip  is  driven  ahead  and  to  leeward, 
and  moves  in  the  path  a  C  b.     This  path  is  fo  inclined 
to  the  line  of  the  keel  that  the  medium  direction  of  the 
reliitance  of  the  wzteris  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
impuife.     A  line  CI  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  lines 
D  /',    E  e,   Fy,   and  equal  to  their  turn  :   and  it  may  be 
drawn  from  inch  a  point  C,  that  the  actions  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  huH   between   C  and   B  may  balance   the 
momenta  of  all  the  actions  on  the  hull  between  C  and  A. 
'I  his  point  may  juttly  be  called  the  centre  of  ejfjrt,  orceitreof; 
the  centre  oj  rejijlun(e.     We  cannot  determine  this  point  effort 
for  rant  of   a  proper  theory  of  the  reliitance  of  fluids. 
Nay,  although  experiments  like  thole  of  the  Parifian 
academy  fhould  give  us  the  moft  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  intenllty  ot  the  oblique  impullcs  on  a  fquare  foot, 
we  fhould  hardly  be  benefited  by  them .  for  the  action  or 
the  water  0:1  a  fquare  foot  or  the  hull  at/>,  for  inltance, 
is  fo  modified  by  the  intervention  of  the  (tream  of  wa- 
ter which  has  liruek  the  hull  about  B,  and  glided  along 
the  bow  B  op,  that  the  preffure  on  p  is  totally  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been  were  it  a  fquare  toot  ot 
fur-face  detached  from  the  reft,  and  preientcd  in  the 
lame  pofition  to  the  water  inovin  >  in  the  direction  b  C. 
For  it  is  found,  that  the  refiltances  given  to  planes  join- 
ed fo  as  to   form  a  wedge,  or  to  curved   f-utfaces,   are 
widely  different  from  the  accumulated  r-rlilta.ices,  calcu- 
lated lor  their  fcparate  parts,  agreeably  to  the  experi- 
ments of  the  academy   00  fingle  lurfaces.      We  there- 
fore do  not  attempt  to  aietrtain  the  point  C  by  theory; 
but  it  may  be  accurately  determined  by  the  experiments 
which  we  have  fo  ftfongly  recommended  ;  and  we  otL.  , 

this  as  an  additional  inducement  tor  profecuting  them,    j- ,  bede* 
Draw  through  C  a  iine  perpendicular  to  Ci,  that  is,  terminea 
parallel  to  the  fails  ;  and  let  the  lines  of  impuife  of  the l')'  "P«r«» 
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three  fails  cut  it  in  the  points/',  /,  ani  m.  This  line 
im  may  he  confdered  as  a  lever,  moveable  round  C, 
and  adted  on  at  the  points  i,  i,  and  m,  by  thi 
'1  he  rotatory  momentum  of  the  iails  on  the  mizenmafl 
is  Di  X  «  C  ;  that  of  the  iails  on  the  niainnia'.t  is 
Y.i  x  /  C  ;  and  the  momentum  of  the  fails  on  the  fore- 

maft  is  l'/XmC.  The  tWO  tl rit  tend  to  prefs  forward 
49  the  arm  C  ',  and  then  to  turn  the  (hip's  head  towards 
Eqnili-  the  wind  The  action  of  the  fails  on  the  foremaft  tends 
'-'  '  "h  I!*'"  to  P""  1'1C  a"n  ^  '"  '"rv>,;lri'»  ;lnfl  produce  a  contrary 
the  rofition  ro,at'on"  ^  t'ic  m'P  lln-er  thefc  three  fails  keeps  llea- 
cl  the  IjUs  dily  in  her  courlc,  without  the  aid  of  the  rudder,  we 
muft  have  D  i  X«C  + EeXiC  '=  F/Xm  C.  This 
is  very  poffible,  and  is  o  ten  feeh  in  a  (hip  under  her 
mizen  toplail,  main  topfail,  and  fore-topfail,  all  parallel 
ti)  one  another,  and  tlieir  (in  faces  duly  proportioned  by 
reefing.  If  more  fails  are  fet,  we  muft  always  have  a 
limilar  equilibrium.  A  certain  number  of  them  will 
have  their  efforts  directed  from  the  larboard  ami  of  the 
lever  /">  lyinj»  to  leeward  of  CI,  and  a  certain  number 
a  ill  have  their  efforts  directed  from  the  ftarboard  arm 
Kirg  to  windward  of  CI.  The  fum  oi  the  products  of 
each  of  the  firft  fet,  by  their  dillances  from  C,  mull  be 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fimilar  products  of  the  other 
fet.  A.8  this  equilibrium  is  all  that  is  neccfiary  for  pre- 
ferving  the  (hip's  polition,  and  the  ceffation  of  it  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  conversion  ;  and  as  thei'e  Hates 
of  the  (hip. may  be  had  by  means  of  the  three  fquare 
fails  only,  when  their  furfaces  are  properly  ptcportion- 
ed —  it  is  plain  that  every  movement  may  be  executed  and 
explained  by  their  means.  This  will  greatly  Amplify  our 
future  difcuffions.  We  (hall  therefore  fuppofe  in  future 
that  there  arc  only  the  three  topfails  fet,  and  that  their 
furfaces  are  fo  adjuited  by  reeling,  that  their  actions 
exaftly  balance  each  other  round  that  point  C  of  the 
middle  line  AB,  where  the  adtions  of  the  water  on  the 
different  parts  of  her  botttom  in  like  manner  balance 
each  other.  This  point  C  may  be  differently  fituated 
in  the  fhip  according  to  the  leeway  (lie  makes,  depend- 
ing on  the  trim  of  the  fails  ;  and  therefore  although  a 
certain  proportion  ot  the  three  (urfaccs  may  balance 
each  other  in  one  (tate  ol  leeway,  they  may  happen  not 
to  do  fo  in  another  date.  But  the  equilibrium  is  evi- 
dently  attainable  in  every  cafe,  and  we  therefore  (hall  al- 
-o  ways  fuppofe  it. 
Conle-  It  muft  now  be  obferved,  that  when  this  equilibrium 

quence  of  ;s  destroyed,  as,  for  example,  by  turning  the  edge  of  the 
?c'".0)'"  mi/en  topfail  to  the  wind,  which  the  feamen  caWjliver- 
ing  the  mizen-topfail,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as 
equivalent  to  the  removing  the  mi/.en-topfail  entirely,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  (hip  will  round  the  point  C, 
this  point  remaining  fixed.  The  (hip  muft  be  confi- 
dered as  a  free  body,  (till  adted  on  by  a  number  of 
forces,  which  no  longer  balance  each  other  ;  and  (lie 
mull  therefore  begin  to  turn  round  a  fpontaneous  axis 
of  convcrfion,  which  muit  be  determined  in  the  way  fet 
forth  in  the  article  Rotation.  It  is  of  importance  to 
point  out  in  general  where  this  axis  is  fituated.  There- 
fore let  G  (fig.  ic.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
fhip.  Draw  the  line  jd1  parallel  to  the  yards,  cut- 
ting ~Dd'm  q,  Y.e  in  r,  CI  in  /,  and  F/in  v.  While 
the  three  fails  are  fet,  the  line  q  v  may  be  confidered  as 
a  lever  acted  on  by  four  forces,  -viz.  D  d,  impelling  the 
lever  forward  perpendicularly  in  the  point  q  ;  E  e ,  im. 
pelling  it  forward  in  the  point  r  ;  F/,  impelling  it  for- 
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ward  in  the  point  o  ;  and  CI,  impelling  it  backward 

in  the  point  /.  Thefe  forces  balance  i  ich  other  both 
in  refpi  ft  of  pro  «■■•  (five  motion  and  of  rotatory  ener  v  : 
for  Ci  kei  equ  J  to  the  fusn  of  1)./,  E  ■,  and  F '/ ; 

fo  that  n.>  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  (hip's  pro- 
grefo  in  her  courfe  is  fuppoled. 

But  by  taking  away  the  mizen-topfail,  both  the  equi- 
libriums are  defttoyed.  A  part  D// of  the  accelerating 
force  is  taken  away  ;  and  yet  the  (hip,  bv  her  inertia  or 
inherent  force,  tends,  for  a  moment,  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  C/>  with  her  former  velocity  ;  and  bv  tins  ten- 
dency exerts  for  a  moment  the  fame  preffure  CI  on  the 
water,  and  fuitaius  the  fame  rcliltance  IC.  She  mult 
then 'ore  be  retarded  in  her  motion  by  the  excels  of  the 

refiftance  IC  over  the  remaining  impelling  forces  E< 
and  F/°,   that  is,  by  a  force  equal  and  oppolite  to  I)  J. 

.She  will  therefore  be  retarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  mi/.en-topfail  were  llill  fet,  and  a  force  equal  and 
oppolite  to  its  action  were  applied  to  G  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  (he  would  Coon  acquire  a  fmallcr  velocit)  , 
which  would  again  bring  all  things  into  equilibrium  • 
and  (he  would  Hand  on  in  the  fame  courfe,  without 
changing  either  her  leeway  or  the  polition  of  her 
head. 

But  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever  is  alio  deftroyed. 
It  is  now  adted  on  by  three  forces  only,  viz.  E  e  and 
¥/,  impelling  it  forward  in  the  points  r  and  v,  and  IC 
impelling  it  backward  in  the  point  /.  Make  r  v  :  r  o=z 
E  f  +  Tf:  F/,  and  make  op  parallel  to  CI  and  equal 
to  Ef-f-F/.  Then  we  know,  from  the  common  pr.'n- 
ciples  of  mechanics,  that  the  force  op  acting  at  o  will 
have  the  fame  momentum  or  energy  to  turn  the  level 
round  any  point  whatever  as  the  two  forces  E.f  and  F  / 
applied  at  r  and  v  ;  and  now  the  lever  is  acted  on  by 
two  forces,  viz.  IC,  urging  it  backwards  in  the  point 
/,  and  op  urginn;  it  forwards  in  the  point  a.  It  muit 
therefore  turn  round  like  a  floating  log,  which  gets  two 
blows  in  oppolite  directions.  If  we  now  make  IC—  s p 
:op=zlo:tx,  or  IC — o  p  :  IC  =  t  o  :  o  x,  and  apply 
to  the  point  x  a  force  equal  to  IC — op  in  the  direction 
IC;  we  know,  by  the  common  principles  of  mechanics, 
that  this  force  IC — op  will  produce  the  fame  rotation 
round  any  point  as  the  two  forces  IC  and  op  applied 
in  their  proper  directions  at  /  and  o.  Let  us  examine 
the  lituation  of  the  point  x. 

The  force  IC  —  op  k  evidently  =  D//,  and  op  is 
=  E  f-f-F/.  Therefore  o  I  :  l  x  =  D  J  :  op.  But  be- 
canfe,  when  all  the  fails  were  filled,  there  was  an  equi- 
librium round  C,  and  therefore  round  /,  and  becaule 
the  force  op  adting  at  o  is  equivalent  to  E  e  and  Vj 
acting  at  r  and  v,  we  mult  Hill  have  the  equilibrium  ; 
and  therefore  we  have  the  momentum  D  d  X  q  t  =  op 
X.ot.  Therefore  o  I  :  t  q  =  l)'d :  o  p,  and  t  q  —  t  x. 
Therefore  the  point  x  is  the  fame  with  the  point  a. 

Therefore,  when  we  fhiver  the  mizen-topfail,  the  ro-  R    ■?? 
tation  of  the  (hip  is  the  fame  as  if  the  (hip  were  at  relt,,X  ^"~ 
and  a  force  equal  and  oppolite  to  the  action  of  the  mi-mizcn-lop- 
zen-topfail  were  applied  at  q  or  at  D,  or   at  any  point '•"'• 
in  the  line  D  q. 

This  might  have  been  fhown  in  another  and  (liorter 
way.  Suppofe  all  fails  filled,  the  (hip  is  in  equilibrio. 
This  will  be  difturbed  by  applying  to  D  a  force  oppo- 
fite  to  D  d  ;  and  if  the  force  be  alfo  equal  to  D ./,  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  two  forces  deltroy  each  other,  and 
that  this  application  of  the  force  U  D  is  equivalent  to 

the 
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(fee   Rotation,   n'  96.),   and  it   is 


the  taking  away  of  the  mizen-topfail.  But  we  chafe  to 
give  the  whole  mechanical  investigation;  becaufe  it 
pave  us  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  reader, 
in  a  cafe  of  very  t:<fy  comprehenfion,  the  precife  man- 
ner in  which  the  ihip  is  acted  on  by  the  different  fails 
and  by  the  water,  and  what  (hare  each  of  them  lias  in 
tht  motion  ultimately  produced,  We  fnall  not  repeat 
this  rrnnner  of  procedure  in  other  cafes,  becaufe  a  little 
reflection  on  the  part  of  the  reader  wjII  now  enable  him 
to  tract  the  modus  operandi  through  all  its  iteps. 

We  now  fee  that,  in  refpect  both  of  progreffive  mo- 
tion and  of  converfion,  the  (hip  is  affected  by  Ihivering 
the  fail  D,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  a  force  equal  and 
oppofite  to  D  d  were  applied  at  D,  or  at  any  point  in 
the  line  D  d.  We  muff  now  have recourfe  to  the  prin- 
ciples el'ablifhed  under  the  article  Rotation. 

Let  p  reprefent  a  particle  of  matter,  r  its  radius  vec- 
tor, or  its  dittance  />  G  from  an  f.xis  palling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  let  M  reprefent  the  whole 
quantity  of  matter  of  the  (hip.     Then  its  momentum 

of  inertia  is  =  fp.  r'  (fee  Rotation,  n°  18.)  The 
fhip,  impelled  in  the  point  D  by  a  force  in  the  direc- 
tion dD,  will  begin  to  turn  round  a  fpontaneous  verti- 
cal axis,  palling  through  a  point  fc>  of  the  line  jG, 
which  is  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  ^D  of  the  external  force, 
and  the  diliance  GS'of  thii  axis  from  the  centre  ot  gra- 
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vity  is  r= 
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taken  on  the  oppofite  tide  of  G  from  q,  that  is,  S  and 
7  are  on  oppofite  fides  of  G. 

Let  us  cxpiefs  the  external  force  by  the  fymbol  F. 
It  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  being  the 
preffure  of  the  wind  moving  with  the  velocity  V  and 
inclination  a  on  the  furface  of  the  fail  D  ;  and  may 
therefore  be  computed  either  by  the  theoretical  or  ex- 
perimental law  of  oblique  impulfes.  Having  obtained 
th^,  we  can  alcertain  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rota- 
tion and  the  abfolute  velocity  of  any  given  point  of  the 
(hip  by  means  of  the  theorems  eltabliihed  in  the  article 
Rotation. 

ion  of  ^ut  before  we  proceed  to  this  inveftigation,  we  (hall 
ruddtr  confider  the  action  of  the  rudder,  which  operates  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  manner.  Let  the  fhip  AB  (fig.  I  1.) 
have  her  rudder  in  the  pofition  AD,  the  helm  being 
hard  a-llarboard,  while  the  (hip  failing  on  the  (tar- 
board  tack,  and  making  leeway,  keeps  on  the  courle 
a  b.  The  lee  furface  of  the  rudder  meets  the  water 
obliquely.  The  very  foot  of  the  rudder  meets  it  in  the 
direction  DE  parallel  to  a  b.  The  parts  farther  up 
ineet  it  with  various  obliquities,  and  with  various  velo- 
cities, as  it  glides  round  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  and 
(alls  into  the  wake.  It  is  abfolutcly  impoffible  to  cal- 
culate the  accumulated  impulfe.  We  ihall  not  be  far 
millaken  in  the  deflection  or  each  contiguous  filament, 
as  it  quits  the  bottom  and  glides  along  the  rudder  ; 
but  we  neither  know  the  velocity  of  theie  filaments,  nor 
the  deflection  and  velocity  of  the  filaments  gliding 
without  them.  We  therefore  imagine  that  all  compu- 
tations on  this  fubjeet  are  in  vain.  But  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpole  that  we  know  the  direction  of  the  ab- 
fulute  preffure  which  they  exert  on  its  furface.  It  is 
in  the  direction  D  d,  perpendicular  to  that  furface.  We 
alfo  may  be  confident  that  this  preffure  is  very  confider- 
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able,  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  water  on  the 
fhip';  bows,  or  ot  the  wind  on  the  fails  ;  and  we  may 
fuppofe  it  to  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity  of  the  Ihip  in  her  courfe  ;  but  we  can- 
not  affirm  it  to  be  accurately  in  that  proportion,  I  - 
rtafons  that  will  readily  occur  to  one  who  conlidcrs  the 
way  in  which  the  water  falls  in  behind  the  (hip.  „ 

It  is  oblerved,  however,  that  a  fine  failcr  always f5« 
iletrs  well,  and  that  all  movements  by  means  of  the*'""''-- 
rudder  are  psrfornicd  with  great  rapidity  when  the 
velocity  of  the  fhip  is  great.  We  (hall  fee  by  and  bv, 
that  the  fpecd  with  which  the  (hip  performs  the  angu- 
lar movements  is  in  the  proportion  of  bar  progreffive 
velocity  :  For  we  fiiall  fee  that  the  fquares  of  the  time; 
of  performing  the  evolution  are  as  the  impulfes  inverfe- 
ly,  which  are  as  the  fquares  o:  the  velocities.  There  is 
perhaps  no  force  which  acts  011  a  fhip  that  can  be 
more  accurately  determined  by  experiment  than  this. 
Let  the  (hip  ride  in  a  Itream  or  tideway  whofe  velocity 
is  accurately  meafured  ;  and  let  her  ride  from  two, moor- 
ings, fo  that  her  bow  may  be  a  fixed  point.  Let  a 
fmall  tow-line  be  laid  out  from  her  Hern  or  quarter  at 
right  angles  to  the  keel,  and  connected  with  iome  ap- 
paratus htted  up  on  (h ore  or  on  board  another  fhip,  by 
winch  the  lttain  on  it  may  be  accurately  meafured  ;  a 
pel  Ion  converfant  with  mechanics  will  fee  many  ways 
in  which  this  can  be  done.  Perhaps  the  following  may  How  to  de- 
be  as  good  as  any  :  Let  the  end  of  the  tow-line  be  fixed  'ermine  it. 
to  fome  point  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  the  point  of 
the  (hip  from  which  it  is  given  out,  and  let  this  he  very 
high.  Let  a  block  with  a  hook  be  on  the  rope,  and 
a  conliderablc  weight  hung  on  this  hook.  Things  be- 
ing thus  prepared,  put  down  the  helm  to  a  certain  angle, 
fo  as  to  caule  the  fhip  to  filter  off  from  the  point  to 
which  the  tar  end  of  the  tow-line  is  attached.  This  will 
ilretch  the  tope,  and  raile  the  weight  out  of  the  water. 
Now  heave  upon  the  rope,  to  bring  the  fhip  back  again 
to  her  former  pofition,  with  her  keel  in  the  direction  of 
the  ftream.  When  this  pofition  is  attained,  note  care- 
fully the  form  of  the  rope,  that  is,  the  angle  which  its. 
two  parts  make  with  the  horizon.  Call  this  angle  a. 
Every  perfon  acquainted  with  thefe  fubjetts  knows  that 
the  horizontal  (train  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  cotangent  of  a,  or  that  2  is  to  the  co- 
tangent of  a  as  the  weight  to  the  horizontal  (train. 
Now  it  is  this  ftrain  which  balances  and  therclore  rata- 
fines  the  action  ot  the  rudder,  or  1)  e  in  fig.  1 1 .  There- 
fore, to  have  the  ablolute  impulfe  D  d,  we  mult  increafe 
1)  c  in  the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  fecant  of  the 
angle  b  which  the  rudder  makes  with  the  keel.  In  a 
great  fhip  failing  fix  miles  in  an  hour,  the  impulfe  on 
the  rudder  inclined  300  to  the  keel  is  not  lefs  than 
3000  pounds.  The  furface  of  the  rudder  of  luch  a 
fhip  contains  near  80  fquare  feet.  It  is  not,  however, 
very  neceffary  to  know  this  abfolute  impulfe  D  d,  be- 
caule  it  is  its  part  De  alone  which  meafures  the  energy 
of  the  rudder  in  producing  a  converfion.  Such  expe- 
riments, made  with  various  pofitions  of  the  rudder,  will 
give  its  energies  correfponding  to  thefe  pofitions,  and 
will  fettle  that  long  difputed  point  which  is  the  bell 
pofition  (or  turning  a  fhip.  On  the  hypothecs  that 
the  impullions  of  fluids  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
fines  of  incidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  (liould 
make  an  angle  of  54°  4^'  with  the  keel.  But  the  form 
of  a  large  (hip  will  not  admit  of  this,  becaufe  a  tiller  of 
a  length  fufficient  for  managing  the  rudder  in  failing 
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with  great  velocity  has  rtot  room  to  deviate  above  301 
from  the  dire£tlon  of  the  keel  ;  and  in  this  pofltion  ot 
the  rodder  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  filaments  of  wa- 
ter to  it;  furfaee  cannot  exceed  40"  or  4$°.  A  greater 
angle  would  not  be  ol  much  fervice,  for  it  is  never 
for  want  of  a  pi  I   ;uity  that  the  rudder  fails  of 

producing  i  eonverfii  ,!- 
Vnyafhip  A  (hip  mi.Tes  (lays  in  rough  weather  for  want  of  a 
ftay5»fufficient  progreffive  velocity,  and  becaufe  hei  bows  are 
beat  off  by  the  waves  :  and  there  is  feldom  any  diffi- 
culty in  Wearing  the  (hip,  if  ihe  has  any  progreffive 
motion.  It  is,  however,  alwa\s  defirable  to  give  the 
mil  kr  as  much  influence  as  poffible.  Its  furfaee  fhould 
be  enlarged  (efpecially  below)  ;;s  much  as  can  be  d 
confidently  with  its  ftrengthand  with  the  power  of  the 
fteerfmen  to  manage  it  ;  and  it  mould  be  put  in  the 
rr.oft  favourable  fituation  for  the  water  to  get  at  it  with 
great  velocity  ;  and  it  fhould  be  placed  as  far  liom  the 
;:xis  ot  the  lhii)'s  motion  as  poffible.  Thcfe  points  are 
obtained  by  making  the  llern-poll  very  upright,  as  has 
always  been  done  in  the  French  dockyards.  The  Bri- 
tifli  fhips  have  a  much  greater  rake  ;  but  our  builders  are 
gradually  adopting  the  French  forms,  experience  ha- 
ving taught  us  that  their  fhips,  when  in  our  poffeifion, 
■are  much  more  obedient  to  the  helm  than  our  own. — 
In  order  to  afcertain  the  motion  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  rudder,  draw  fiom  the  centre  of  gravity  a 
line  G  q  perpendicular  to  D  d  (D  d  being  drawn  thro' 
the  centre  of  effort  of  the  t udder).  Then,  as  in  the 
Consideration  of  the  action  of  the  fails,  we  may  conceive 
the  line  q  G  as  a  lever  connected  with  the  fhip,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  force  D  d  acting  perpendicularly  at  q.  The 
confequence  of  this  will  be,  an  incipient  converlioii  of 
the  lhip  about  a  vertical  ax;s  palling  through  fome 
point  S  in  the  line  q  G,  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  G 
from   q;   and  we  have,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  GS  = 


ftn 


and  very 

great 


M-Gy 

The  »ftion  Thus  the  action  and  effects  of  the  fails  and  of  the 
of  the  ruJ-rudder  are  perfectly  fimilar,  and  are  to  be  coniidcred  in 
der  fimilar  the  fame  manner.  We  fee  that  the  action  of  the  rud- 
tn  that  of    j£r>  though  of  a  fmall  furfaee  in  comparifon  of  the  fails, 

indtery  mu^  bc'  vtrV  Srcat  :  1-"r  tllc  imPulfc  of  water  is  many 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  wind  ;  and  tht 
arm  c  G  of  the  lever,  by  which  it  aits,  is  incomparably 
51  cater  than  that  by  which  any  oi  the  impuliions  on  the 
fails  produces  its  effect ;  accordingly  the  fhip  yields 
much  more  rapidly  to  its  act  on  than  lhe  dots  to  the  la- 
teral impulie  of  a  fail. 

Obferve  here,  that  if  G  were  a  fixed  or  fupporttd 
axis,  it  would  be  the  fame  thing  whether  the  ablolute 
force  D  d  of  the  rudder  a£ts  in  the  direction  D  J,  or 
its  tranfverfe  part  D  e  acts  in  the  direction  1)  e,  both 
woidd  produce  the  fame  rotation  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  a 
free  body.  The  force  D  1  both  tends  to  retard  the 
{hip's  motion  and  to  produce  a  rotation  :  It  retards  it 
as  much  as  if  the  fame  force  D  d  had  been  immediately 
applied  to  the  ct nti  e.  And  thus  the  real  mot  ion  of  the 
fhip  is  compounded  ot  a  motion  of  the  centre  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  D  d,  and  of  a  motion  round  the 
centre.  Thcfe  twoconftitute  the  motion  round  6. 
57  As  the  effects  of  the  action  of  the  rudder  are  both 

as?n!i'm- more  remarkable  and  fomewhat  more  limple  than  thole 
pie  of  the  of  the  fails,  we  thall  employ  them  as  an  example  ot  the 
motions  of  mechanifm  of  the  motions  of  converfion  in  general  ;  and 
soaveruoE.  as  we  mu^  content  ourfelves  in  a  work  like  this  with 
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what  is  very  general,  we  (hall  fimpfiry  the  InveAig^tion 
by  attending  only  to  the  motion  of  coaverfion.  \V> 
Can  get  an  accurate  notion  of  the  whole  motion,  it  want- 
ed for  any  purpofe,  by  combining  the  pronreflive  or 
retrograde  motion  parallel  to  D  d  with  the  motion  of 
rotation  which  we  are  about  to  determine. 

In  this  cafe,  then,  we  obferve,  in  the  hi  It  place,  that  the 

1)  I'-'jC,; 
angular  velocity  (fee  Rotation,  n°  22.)  is     ,- 

J* 

and,  as  was  (hown  in  that  article,  this  velocity  of  rota- 
tion increafes  in  the  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  'orces 
uniform  action,  and  the  rotation  would  be  uniformly  ac- 
celerated if  the  forces  did  really  act  uniformly.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  cafe,  becaufe,  by  the  (hip's 
change  of  pofltion  and  change  of  progreffive  velocity, 
the  direction  and  intenlity  of  the  impelling  force  is  con- 
tinually changing.  But  it  two  fhips  are  performing 
fimilar  evolutions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  changes  of  force 
are  fimilar  in  fimilar  parts  ot  the  evolution.  Therefore 
the  confideration  of  the  momentary  evolution  is  fuificient 
for  enabling  us  to  compare  the  motions  of  fhips  actuated 
bv  fimilar  forces,  which  is  all  we  have  in  view  at  prefent. 
The  velocity  v,  generated  in  any  time  /  by  the  con- 
t'tiuance  of  an  invariable  momentary  acceleration  (which 
is  all  that  we  mean  by  laving  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  conftant  accelerating  force),  is  as  the  acce- 
leration and  the  time  jointly.  Now  what  we  call  the 
angular  velocity  is  nothing  but  this  momentary  accele- 
ration.    Therefore  the  velocity  v  generated  in  the  time 

F  -?G 
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The  expreffion  of  the  angular  velocity  is  alfo  the  ex-Anguli 
predion  of  the  velocity  t?  uf  a  point  lituated  at  the  di-vcloc.t 
fiance  1  from  the  axis  G. 

Let  z  be  the  fpace  or  arch  of  revolution  defcribedin 
the   timj   t  by  this   pjint,    whofe  dillance  from  G    is 

'   ?G  . 
Then  z  =  v  t  =    /",.  _  z  ">  and    taking    the 


fluent  z  = 


G 


> 


f.     Th:s  arch  meafures  the  whole 


angle  of  rotation  accomplished  in  the  t;me  /.  Thefc 
are  therefore  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rotation. 

Thofe  tNolutions  are  equal  which  are  meafured  by- 
equal  arches.  '1  bus  two  motions  of  4J  degrees  each 
ate  equal.     Therefore  becaufe   z   is  the  fame  in  both, 

the  quantity  T 1  2  is  a  conftant  quantity,  and  t    is 


f" 


reciprocally  proportional  to 


G 


toll 


and  /  is  proportional  to 


or  is  proportional 


"> 


That 
F-yG  VF^qG 

is  to  fay,  the  times  of  the  fimilar  evolutions  of  two 
(hips  arc  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  momentum  of  iner- 
tia directly,  and  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  momentum  of 
the  rudder  or  fail  inverfely.  This  will  enable  us  to 
make  the  companion  ealily.  Let  us  fuppole  the  fhips 
perfectly  fimilar  in  form  and  rigging,  ar.d  to  differ  only 

in  length  L  ar.d  / ;  /  P  *  R  ?  is  to  Jp  r J  33  L  s  to  /  -:. 

For 
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For  the  fimilar  particle*  P  and  p  contain  quantities  of 
matter  which  are  a*  the  cubes  of  their  lineal  dimenGons, 
that  is,  as  L1  to  I3,  And  becaufe  the  particles  are  li- 
milarly  fituated,  R  i  is  to  r2  as  L2  to  / '.  Therefore 
P  •  R!  :p  •  r*  =  U  :/s.  Now  F  is  to  /as  L*  to  /*. 
For  the  furfaces  of  the  fimilar  rudders  or  fails  are  as 
the  fqnares  of  their  lineal  dimenfionE,  that  is,  as  L:  to 
/'.  And,  laltly,  G  q  is  to  g  q  as  L  to  /,  and  therefore 
F  -  G  q  -f'g  q  =  L  '  •  I  '•      Thercfoie  we  have  T': 


/P-R2    />•'*_  L'  ./_1_L,    ,, 

F      G?  fgq  L  ' 


and  T: 


f  =  L  :  /. 

nescf  fi-  Therefore  the  times  of  performing  fimilar  evolutions 
ar  c»r>-  with  fimilar  (hips  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the 
ons  with  Qjlps  wher.  both  are  failing  equally  faft  ;  and  fince  the 
evol.itions  are  fimilar,  and  the  lorces  vary  fimilarly  in 
their  different  parts,  what  is  here  demon'.!  rated  of  the 
fmailcft  incipient  evolutions  is  true  of  the  whole  They 
therefore  not  only  defcribe  equal  angles  of  revolution, 
but  alfo  fimilar  curves. 

A  fmall  fhip,  therefore,  works  in  lcfs  time  and  in 
lefs  room  than  a  great  fhip,  and  this  in  the  proportion 
of  its  length.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  all  cafes, 
particularly  in  wearing,  in  order  to  fail  on  the  other 
tack  clofe -hauled.  In  this  cafe  fhe  will  always  be  to 
windward  and  ahead  of  the  large  fhip,  when  both  are 
got  on  the  other  tack.  It  would  appear  at  firft  light 
that  the  larae  (hip  will  have  the  advantage  in  tacking. 
Indeed  the  hrge  fhip  is  farther  to  windward  when  again 
trimmed  on  the  other  tack  than  the  fmall  lliip  when  fhe 
is  juft  trimmed,  on  the  other  tack.  But  this  happened  be- 
fore the  large  fhip  had  completed  her  evolution,  and  the 
fmall  fhip,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  going  forward 
on  the  other  tack,  and  going  to  windward.  She  will 
therefore  be  before  the  lar^c  Clip's  beam,  and  perhaps 
as  far  to  windward. 

We  have  feen  that  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  propor- 
tional, att-.ris  paribus,  to  F  X  G  q.      F  means  the  ab- 
folute  impulfe  on  the  rudder  or  fail,  and  is  always  per- 
pendicular to  its  furfacc.     This  ablolute  impulfe  on  a 
fail  depends  on  the  obliquity  of  the  wind  to  its  furface. 
The  ufual  theory  fays,  that  it  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
fine  of  incidence  :  but  we  find  this  not  true.    We  mull 
content  ourfelves  with  exprtffmg  it  by  fome  as  vet  un- 
known function  <  of  the  angle  of  incidence  a,  and  call  it 
*  a  ;  and  it  S  be  the  fur'acc  of  the  fail,  and  V  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  wind,   the  abfolute  impulfe  is  nV'SXfd. 
This  acts   (in  the  cate  of  the  mizen-topfail,  fip.  tc.) 
by  the  lever  q  G,  which  is  equal  to  DG  X  cof.  D  Gq, 
and  DG  q  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  yard  and  keel  ; 
which  an^le   we  formerly  called   b.      Therefore   its  en- 
ergy in  producing  a  rotation  is  n  V*  S  X  r  a  X  DG  X 
cof.  b.      Leaving  out  the  conllant  quantities  n,  V1,  S, 
and  D  G,  its  energy  is  proportional  tofaX  cof.  b.   In 
order,   therefore,  that   any  lail   may  have   the   greateft 
power  to  produce  a  rotation  round    G,  it   mult   be   io 
'rimmed  that  f  a  X  cof.  b  may  be  a  maximum.      Thin, 
if  we  would  trim  the  tails  on  the  foi  email,  lb  as  to  pay 
the  fhip  off  from  the  wind  right  ahead  with  the  grtatcft 
effect,  and  it   -we  take   the  experiments  of  the  French 
academicians  as  proper  mcafures  of  thi  oblique  impulfes 
if  the  wind  on  the  lail,  we  will  brace  up  the  yard  t»  an 
angle  of  48  degrees  with  the  keel.     The  impulfe  corre- 
tponding  to  48    is  615,  and  the  cofine  of  48°  is  669. 
Thefe  give  a  product  of  41 1435,     If  we  biacs  the  fail 
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1054.44,  the  an.jlt  afugned  by  the  theory,  the  effective 
impulfe  is  405274.  If  wc  make  the  angle  45°,  the  im- 
pulfe is  408774.  It  appears  then  that  48-  is  preferable 
to  either  of  the  others.  But  the  difference  is  inconii- 
derable,  as  in  all  cafes  of  maximum  a  fmall  deviation 
from  the  btfl  polition  is  not  very  detrimental  But  the 
difference  between  the  theory  and  this  experimental 
meafure  will  be  very  rrreat  whe.i  the  impulfes  of  the 
wind  are  of  neceffity  very  oblique.  Thus,  in  tacking 
fhip,  as  foon  as  the  headfails  are  taker,  aback,  they 
ferve  to  aid  the  evolution,  as  is  evident:  But  if  we  were 
now  to  adopt  the  maxim  inculcated  by  the  theory,  we 
fhould  immediately  round  in  the  weather-braces,  fo  as 
to  increafe  the  impulfe  on  the  fail,  becaufe  it  is  then 
very  fmall  ;  and  although  we  by  this  means  make  yard 
more  fquare,  and  therefore  dimiuilh  the  rotatory  mo- 
mentum of  this  impulfe,  yet  the  impulfe  is  more  increafed  60 
(by  the  theory)  than  its  vertical  lever  is  diminished.  —  A  'CL 
Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  particularlv,  becaufe'  ,," 
1:  is  reckoned  one  01  the  niceft  points  ot  feasianlhip  to 
aid  the  l:  g  round  by  means  of  the  hcadfails  ; 

and  esperiem s  i  feamen  ii&ei  in  their  practice  in  this 
manoeuvre.  Suppofe  the  yard  braced  up  to  45',  which 
is  as  much  as  can  be  ufually  done,  and  that  the  fail  ftuV 
vers  (the  bowlines  are  ufually  let  go  when  the  helm  is 
put  down),  the  fail  immediately  takes  aback,  and  i., 
a  moment  we  may  fuppofe  an  incidence  of  6  degrees. 
The  impulfe  corrclpouding  to  this  is  400  (bv  experi- 
ment), and  the  cofine  of  4:0  is  766.  This  gives  30640c 
for  the  effective  impulfe.  To  proceed  according  to  the 
theory,  we  fhould  brace  the  yard  to  7c",  which  would 
give  the  wind  (now  34^  on  the  weather-bow)  an  inci- 
dence of  nearly  36',  and  the  fail  an  inclination  of  2D" 
to  the  intended  motion,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
keel.  For  the  tangent  of  2C"  is  about  i  of  the  tan  rent 
of  36-.  Let  us  now  fee  what  effective  impulfe  the  ex- 
perimental law  of  oblique  impulfions  will  give  for  this 
adjutlment  of  the  fails.  The  experimental  impulfe  for 
360  is  480  ;  the  cofine  of  70°  is  342  ;  the  produft  is 
1 64 1 60,  not  much  exceeding  the  half  of  the  former. 
Nay,  the  impulfe  for  36",  calculated  by  the  theory, 
would  have  been  only  346,  and  the  effective  impulfe 
only  I  1  8332.  And  it  raufl  be  farther  obferved,  that  this 
theoretical  adjullment  would  tend  greatly  to  check  the 
evolution,  and  in  molt  cafes  would  entirely  mar  it,  by 
checking  the  fhip's  motion  ahead,  and  conlcquently  the 
action  ol  the  rudder,  which  is  the  mall  powerful  a^cnt 
in  the  evolution  ;  for  here  would  be  a  great  impulfe  di- 
itcted  almoll  afleni. 

We  were  jutlifiable,  therefore,  in  faying,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  that  a  feaman  would  fiequently 
find  himielf  baffled  it  he  were  to  work  a  (hip  according 
to  the  rules  deduced  from  M.  Bouguer's  woik  ;  and  we- 
fee  by  this  inllance  of  what  importance  it  is  to  have  the 
oblique  impullions  of  fluids  afcertained  experimentally 
The  practice  of  the  moil  experienced  feaman  is  directly 
the  oppofite  to  this  theoretical  maxim,  and  its  fuccefs 
greatly  confirms  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  experiments  of 
the  academicians  fo  often  praifed  by  us. 

We  return  again  to  the  general  confideration  of  the 

rotatory  motion.     We  found  the  velocity  v  =:  ? 

It  is  therefore   proportional,  ctttrl:  paribus,  to    q  G. 
We  have  fcen  in  what  manner  q  G  depends  on  the  pofi- 
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tion  and  fituntion  of  the  fail  or  rudder  when  the  point 
G  is  fixed.  Lut  it  alio  depends  on  the  polition  of  G. 
With  refpeft  to  the  action  o:  the  rudder,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  io  much  the  more  power! ul  as  it  is  more  re- 
mote from  G  The  dillance  from  G  may  be  increafed 
eitl  r  by  moving  the  rudder  farther  aft  or  G  farther 
forward  And  as  it  is  or  the  ntmotl  importance  that  a 
fhip  anfwcr   her   helm   with  die  s,  imptitude, 

thole  circumftances  have  been  attended  to  which  diltin- 
guifhed   lire   [i  I  ips  from  fuch   as  had  not  this 

quality  ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  afcribed  to 
this,  that,  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  naval  architec- 
ture, the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  placed  far  forward. 
Pi  hups  the  not:. mi  of  a  centre  of  (gravity  did  not  come 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  rude  builders  in  early  times;  but 
t  hey  obferved  that  thole  boats  andfhips  fleered  bed  which 
had  their  extreme  breadth  before  the  middle  point,  and 
confequently  the  bows  not  fo  acute  as  the  fttrn.  This  is 
lb  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect,  that  it  attracted 
attention  more  forcibly  ;  an'4.,  being  fomewhat  myfleri- 
ous,  it  might  prompt  to  attempts  of  improvement,  by 
exceeding  in  this  angular  maxim.  We  believe  that  it 
has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  other  ef- 
fcntial  requifites  in  a  fhip. 

We   believe   that   thi.s    is   the  chief  circumftance  in 
tance  to  de  what  is  called  the  trim  of  a  fhip  ;  and   it  were   greatly 
teroime  the  to  be  wifhed  that  the  bell  place  tor  the  centre  of  gtavi- 
hefl  |i  ate    ty  could  be  accurately   afcertained.      A  practice  pre- 
fer a  (hip  >  va;iS)  which  is  the  oppofite  of  what   we  are  now  ad- 
eraricr.       wincing.     It  is  ufual  to  load  a  fhip  fo  that  her  keel  is 
not  horizontal,  but  lower  abaft.      This  is  found  to  im- 
prove her  lleerage.     The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious.      It 
increafes  the  acting  furtace  of  the   rudder,  and   allows 
the  water  to  come  at  it  with  much  greater  freedom  and 
regularity  ;  and   it   generally  diminilhes  the  griping  of 
the  fhip  forward,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  bows  out 
of  the  water.      It   has  not  always  this  effect  ;  for  the 
form  of  the  harping  aloft  is   frequently  inch,  that  the 
tendency  to  gripe  is  diminifhed  by  immerfing  more  of 
the  bow  in  the  water. 

But  waving  thefe  circumftances,  and  attending  only 
to  the  rotatory  energy  of  the  rudder,  we  fee  that  it  is 
of  advantage  to   carry  the  centre   of  gravity   forward. 
•  lame  advantage  is  gained  to  the  action  of  the  alter 
fails.     Eut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  head 
fails  is  diminifhed  by  it ;  and  we  may  call  every  lail  a 
headfail  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  before  the   centre  ot 
gravity  of  the  fhip;  that  is,  all  the  fails  huilled  on  the 
bowfprit  and  foremaft,  and  the  ftayfails  hoifted  on   the 
mainmaft  ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  is  feldom   far   he- 
me mainmaft. 
Suppofe  that   when  the  rudder  is  put  into  the  poll- 
n  AD    (fig.  it.),  the   centre  of  gravity  could  be 
lifted  to,j,  fo  as  to  increafe  q  G,  and  that  this  is  done 
without  increafing  the  fum  of  the  products  fir1.     It  is 
obvious  that  the  velocity  of  converfion  will  be  increafed 
oportion  of  q  G  to  q  g.     This  is  very  poffible, 
i  .  bringing  to  that  fide  of  the  fhip  parts  or  her  loading 
which  were  fituated  at  a  Jitlance  from  G  on  the  other 
Nay,  we  can  make  this  change  in  fuch  a  manner 

that  fpr''  ihail  e.en  be  lefs  than  it  was  before,  by  ta- 
king care  that  every  thing  which  we  fhift  (hall  be  nearer 
than  it  was  formerly  to  G.   Suppofeit  all  placed  in 
.     .  ipot  m,  and  that  m  is  the  quantity  of  matter  fo  fhift- 
while  M  i.--  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  whole  (hip. 
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It  is  only  neceffarv  that  m  -g  C'  (h»H  be  leffl  than- the 
fum  of  the  products  p  r*  correfponding  to  the  matter 
which  lias  been  fhiftcri.  Now,  ['though  the  matter 
which  is  cafi'y  moveable  is  generally  veryfmall  in  com- 
>i>  to  the  whole  matter  /  the  fhip,  and  therefore 
can  make  but  a  fmall  change  in  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  it  may  frequently  be  brought  from  places  fo 
remote,  that  it  may  occafion  a  very  fenfible  diminution 

of  the  quantity  fpr1,  which  cxpreffes  the  whole  mo- 

•  i tin  of  inertia. 

This  explains  a  practice  of  the  feamen  in  fmall  whet-  \  i-r.elici 
ries  or  fluffs,  who  in  putting  about  are  accuftomed  tool  I 

place  themlelves  to  leeward  of  the  mall.  They  even';  '  '  "ui 
find  that  they  can  aid  the  quick  motions  of  thefe  light  ^""IjI 
boats  by  the  way  in  which  they  re!l  on  their  two  feet, 
fometimes  leaning  all  on  one  toot,  and  fometimes  on  the 
other.  And  we  have  often  feen  this  evolution  very  fen- 
fibly  accelerated  in  a  Ihip  of  war,  by  the  crew  running 
fuddenly,  as  the  helm  is  put  down,  to  the  lee-bow.  And 
we  have  heard  it  alTerted  by  very  expert  feamen,  that 
after  all  attempts  to  wear  fhip  (alter  lying-to  in  a  ftorm ) 
have  failed,  they  have  lucceeded  by  the  crew  collecting 
themfclves  near  the  weather  fore-lhrouds  themommt 
the  helm  was  put  down.  It  mull  be  agreeable  to  the 
reflecting  feaman  to  fee  this  practice  fupported  by  un- 
doubted mechanical  principles. 

It  will  appear   paradoxical  to  fay  that  the  evolution -ri      ^   i 
may  be  accelerated  even  by  an  addition  or  matter  to  the  -in-,  arce' 
(liip  ;  and  though  it  is  only  a   piece   of  curiolity,    ourratedbyl 
readers  may  wifh  to  be  made  fenfible  of  it.      Let  m  be''" iaa" 
the  addition,   placed  in  fome  point   m  lying  beyond  Qmatur* 
from  q.   Let  S  be  the  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion 
before  the  addition.     Let  v  be  the  velocity  of  rotation 
round  g,  that  is,  the  velocity  or  a  point  whofe  dillance 
from  ^  is  I,  and  let  r  be  the  radius  vector,  or  dillance  of 
a  particle  from^.    We  have  (Rotation,  n°  22.)  v  = 
F  •  q  g 

/— ■.     But  we  know  (Rotation,  n'J  23.) 
fip'  +  m-mg  ■ 

\\a!ifprx-Jprx   +  M 
F-  qg    


">  g 


G  gx.      Therefore  *>  := 
Let  us  determine  G  g 


ff  rM-M  •  Gg »-H» 

and  m  g  and  qg. 

Let  m  G  be  called  z.     Then,  by  the  nature  of  the 

centre  of  gravity,  M+m  :  M  =  G  m  :  g  m  =  z  :  g  m,  and 

M                  ,                           mM' 
g  m  =  — -z,  and  m-gm      =   _ ,  %\       In 

like  manner,  M  ■  G  gx=  ■'     '"  ,   z1.     Now  »M'  + 


_  Mm  x(M  +  '")„, 


M+CT 

,     Therefore  M'  Ggx  +  m-gmx 

M    m  1  +  L 

,  =  r-j z1.     Let  n  be   = 

w+mx  M+'n 

thenMG^'-f-m-^m'rzMnz'.     Alfo  Gg 

"!     z.     Let   q  G  be  called  c  :  then 
M+n 

qg  =  c  +na.  Alio  let  SG  be  called  e. 

We  have  now  lor  the  exprefiion  of  the  velocity  v  — 
F  (c+  nz)  p        c  +  nz 

-vrX/ T~  '      But 

M  Jprx 

TT+n** 

Rotation, 


M  +  m 

=  nz,  being  = 


ffi  rx  +  M  n   z: 


(  Rotation',  n"30  ) 

r  -\-  n  % 


-ce.  Therefore,  finally,  v— 


V 
M 

made 


X- 
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Had  there  been  no  addition  of  matter 
F 
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we  mould  have  had  v  = 


M 


X  — -.    It  remains  to 


(how,  that  z  mav  be  fo  taken  that  —  may  be  lefs  than 

c  e 

-1 .     Now,   if  c  be  to  z  as  c  e  to  z*,  that  is,  if  z 

be  taken  equal  to  e,  the  two  fractions  will  be  equal. 
But  if  z  be  Lefs  than  e,  that  is,  if  the  additional  mattcr 
is  j- heed  anywhere  between  S  and  G,  the  complex  frac- 

c 
tieirr  will  be  greater  than  the  fraction  — ,  and  the  velo- 
city of  rotation  will  be  increafed    There  is  a  particular 
diliaucc  which  will  make  it  the  grcatcft  poffiLle,  name- 

r),  as   will 
c  +  n  z 


th 


ly,   when  z  is  made  — —  (v^"-"*  +»» 
eafily  be  found  by  treating  the  fraftion 

ir,  confidered  as  the  variable  quantity,    for  a  maximum. 
In  what  we  have  been  laying  on  this  fubject,   we  have 
confidcied  the  rotation  only  in  ?.s  much   a3  it  is  per- 
formed round  the  centre  of  gravity,  although  in  every 
moment  it  is  really  performed  round  a  fpontaneous  axis 
lying  bevond  that  centre.     This  was  done  becaufe  it  af- 
fordel   an   ealv  inveftigation,  and   any   angular  motion 
round   the   centre  of  gravity   is   equal   to   the   angular 
motion  round  any  other  point.      Therefore  the  extent 
and  the  time  of  the  evolution  are  accurately  defined. — 
1  mm  ofeferviii'T  that  the  energy  of  the  force  V  is  pro- 
portional to  q  G,  an    inattentive   reader  will  be  apt  to 
conceive  the  centre  of  gravity  as  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  the  rotation  as  taking  place  beeaufe  the  momenta  of 
the  fails  and  rudder,  on  the  oppolrte  fides  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,   do  not  balance  each  other.      But   we   mull 
idways  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  ro- 
tation.     The  caufe   is   the  want  of  equilibrium  round 
the  point  C  (fie'.  10.),  where  the  actions  of  the  water 
balance  each  other.      During  the  evolution,  which  con- 
fi-its  of  a   rotation  combined  with  a  prorreflive  motion, 
this  point  C  is  continually  linking,  and  the  unbalanced 
momenta  which  continue  the  rotation  always  refpect  the 
momentary  lituntion  of  the  point  C.      It  is  neverthelefs 
always  true  that  the  enerjy  of  a  force  1'  is  proportional 
I  ctltris  paribus)    to   q  G,  and   the  rotation  is  always 
made  in  the  fame  direction  as  if  the  point  G  were  re. il- 
ly the  centre  of  conversion.    Therefore  the  mainfail  ads 
always  (when  oblique)  by  pufhing  the  Item  away  fro:  1 
the  wind,  although  it  fhould  lometiraes  act  on  a  point 
■  t  the  vertical  lever  through  C,  which  is  ahead  of  C. 

observations  on  the  eihets  or  the  fails  and 
rudder  in  producing  a  converiion,  are  fufiicient  for  ena- 
bling us  to  explain  any  cafe  of  their  action  which  may 
occur.  We  have  not  confidered  the  effects  which  they 
tend  to  produce  by  inclining  the  llup  round  a  horiz  n- 
tal  axis,  viz;  the  motions  of  rolling  and  pitching.  See 
Rolling  and  Pitching.  To  treat  this  lubiect  pro- 
perly would  lead  us  into  the  wh  me  of  the  equi- 
librium of  floating  bodies,  and  it  would  rather  lead  to 
maxims  of  conftru&ipn  than  to  maxims  of  manoeuvre. 
JM.  Bouguer's  Fralti  du  Ntrv're  and  Euler's  Seientia 
ffava  1  sceflent  performances  on  this  fubject, 
Vol.  XVII.  I'-.ut  I. 


and  wc  are  not  here  obliged  to  have  recotufe  to  any  rr 
roueous  t! 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  later;'  preiTure  both  of  die 
wind  on  the  fails  a, id  of   the  water  00  th-"  rudder  tends 
to  incline  the  (hip  to  one  fide.      The   fa  I.   ;•':'.,  tend  to 
prefs  the  (hip's  bows  into    the  water,   and,    i:    (he  wet*        C$ 
kept  from  advancing,  would  prcl's  them  d  >wn  confider-  different 
ably.      But  by   the   drip's   motion,   am!  the  prominent  \<-'fatio:" 
form  of  her   Lows,    the   refiftance  of  the  water  to  the  '.'!.'„*  "£ 
tore  part  of  the  (hip  produces  a  force  which  is  directed  (hip  and 
upwards.      The  fails  alio  have  a  fin  ill  tendency  to  raife  " 
the  fhip,  for   they  contlitute  a  fur  ace  which  in  general 


ill  Jia- 
-ahec  eacfl 


fcparates  fiom  the  plnmb-line  below.      'I  his  is  remark- 
ably the  cafe  in  the   Urn-fails,   particularly   the    jib  and 
fore-topmalt  (iayfail.     Ar:d  t'.iis  helps   greatly  to  {often 
the  plunges  of  the  (hip's  bows  into  the  he-.  1  (e  :,.     Tha 
Upward  preiTure  alfo  of  the  water  on  her  bows,    which 
we  ,.:!'.  now  mentioned,  has  a  t;reat  effedi   i.i  oppofiug 
the  immerfion  of  the  bows  which  the  (ails  produce  by 
acting  on  the  long    levers  furniihed  by  the  malts.     M. 
Bouguer  (jives  the  name  of  pant  velique  to  the  point  V 
(&g.  12.)  of  the  mall,  where  it  iscut  by  the  line  CV, 
which  marks  the  mean  place  and  direction  of  the  whole 
impulfe  of  the  water  on  the  bows.   And  he  obfei  ves,  that 
it  tiie   mean  direction  of  all   the   actions   cf  the  wind 
on   the  fails  be   made"  to  pafs  alfo   through  this  p 
there  will  be  a   peirect  equilibrium,    and   the  (hip  will 
have  no  tendency  to   plunge  into  the  water  or   to  rife 
out  of   it  ;   for   the  whole  action   of  the  water  on  the 
bows,  in  the  direction  CV,   is  equivalent   to,   and  may 
be  tvfolved  into  the  action  C  E,   by  which   the  prog 
live  motion  is  refilled,  and    lie  vertical  ad  ion  CD,  hi 
which  the  (hip   is   railed   above    the  water.      The   force 
CE  mull  be  oppofed  by  an  equal  force  YD,  exerted  by 
the  wind  on  the  fails,  and  the  force  CD  is  oppofed  by 
the  weight  of  the  ihip.      If  the  mean  effort  01  the  I 
paffes  above  the  point  V,  the  (hip's  bows  will  Lc  preflcd 
into  the  water  ;  and  if  it  pais  below  V,  her  item 
be  preiTed  down.      But,   by  the    union  o[  thefe  forces, 
(lie  will  rile  and  fall  with  the  fea,  keeping  alwavs  in  a 
parallel  polition.    We  apprehend  that  it  is  of  very  little 
moment  to  attend  to  the  (ituation  of  this  point.      Ex- 
cept when  the  (hip  is  right  afore  the  wind,  it  is  a  thou- 
fand  chances  to  one  that,  the  line  CV  of  mean  reliitancf 
does  not  pals  through  any  mail  ;  and  the  fact  is,  th«t 
the  Ihip  cannot  be  in  a  date  oi   uniform  motion  on 
other   condition   but  the   period   union   of  the   line  of 
mean  action  of  the  fails,  and  the  line  or  mean  actioi 
the  refiftance.      But  its  place  drifts  by  every  change  of 
leeway  or  of  trim  ;    and   it  is  iinpofiit.le  to  keep   the  c 
line:,  in  one  conitant  point  of  interior!  1  moment, 

on  account  of  the  ii.eeiia.it  changes o!  the  furfaceor  tire 
water  on  which  (he  floats.     M.  Flo  ervationa 

on  this  point  are,  however,  very  ingenious  and  original. 

We  conclude  this  dilTertation,  by  describing  fome  of 
the  clue:  movements  or  evolutions.  What  we  have.., 
(aid  hitherto  is  intended  for  the  inftruclion  of  the  artift,  fciibeJ. 
by  making  him  fenfrblc  of  the  mechanical  procedure. 
The  defen'ption  is  rather  meant  tor  the  amutement  of 
the  ranchman,  enabling  him  to  underlland  operations 
that  are  farailiai  t"  the  feaman.  The  latter  will  1 
haps  fii.ile  at  the  aukward  account  riven  of  his  buiinefs 
Ly  one  who  cannot  har.d,  reef,  nor  (leer. 

To  tJtk  i 

The  (hip  rauft  £rft  of  all  be  kept  full,  that  is,  with 
E  e  a 
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a  very  fenfible  angle   of  incidence  on  the  fails,  and  by 
jio  means  hugging  the  wind.     For  as  this  evolution  is 
chieflv  performed  by  the  rudder,  it  16  neceffary  to  give 
the  fhip  a  good  velocity.     Winn  the  flu'p  is  obferved 
to  luff  up  of  herferf,  that  moment  is  to  be  catched  for 
beginning  the  evolution,   beeaule  (he  will  by  her  inhe- 
rent force  continue  this  motion.    The  helm  is  then  put 
down.     When  the  officer  tails  out  Helm's  a  lee,  the 
fore'fheet,  fore-top  bowline,  jib,  aid  flag  fail  fhcets  for- 
ward are  let  go.     The    jib  is  frequently  hauled  down. 
Thus  the  obftaclesto  the  (hip's  head  coming  up  to  the 
wind  by  the  action  of  the  rudder  are  removed.      It  the 
mainfail  is  fet,  it  is  not  unufual  to  clue  up  the  weather 
fide,  which  may  be  conlidered  as  a  headlail,  becaufe  it 
is    before    the    centre    of  gravity.      The    mizen    mull 
be  hauled  out,   and   even  the  fail  braced  to  windward. 
Its  power  in   paying  off  the  flern  from  the  wind  con- 
fpires  with  the  action   of  the  rudder.     It  is  really  an 
aerial  rudder.     The  fails  are  immediately  taken  aback. 
Tn  this  Hate  the  effect  of  the    mizen-topfail  would  be 
to  obilruct  the  movement,  by  prtfling  the  Hern  the  con- 
trary way  to  what  it  did  before.      It  is  therefore  either 
immediately  braced  about  (harp  on  the  other  tack,  or 
lowered.       Bracing    it   about   evidently   tends   to   pay 
round  the  ftern  from  the  wind,  and  thus  afiift  in  bring- 
ing the  head  up  to  the  wind.      Bat  in   this  pofition  it 
checks  the  pn-greffive  motion  of  the  fhip,  on  which  the 
evolution  chiefly  depends.    For  a  rapid  evolution,  there- 
fore, it  is   as  well    to  lower  the  mizen-topfail.      Mean- 
time, the  headfails  are  all  aback,  and  the  action  of  the 
i  on  them  tends  greatly  to  pay  the  fhip  round.  To 
incieafe  this  effect,  it  is  not  unufual  to  haul  the  tore-top 
bowline   again.      The   fails  on  the  mainmaft   are  now 
almoft  becalmed  ;   and  therefore  when  the  wind  is  right 
ahead,  or  a  little  before,   the  mainfail  is   hauled  round 
and  biaced  up  fharp  on  the  other  tack  with  all  expedi- 
tion.    The  itayfail  fheet3  are  now  fhifted  over  to  their 
places  for  the  Other  tack.     The  fhip  is  now  entirely  un- 
der the  power  of  the  headfails  and   of  the  rudder,  and 
their  actions  confpire  to  promote  the  converfion.     The 
thip  his  acquired  an  angular  motion,  and  will  preferve 
it,  fo  that  now  the  evolution  is  fecured,  and  fhe  falls  off 
ce  from  the  wind  on  the  other  tack.     The  farther 
action  of  the  rudder  is  therefore  unneceffary,  and  would 
even  be  prejudicial,  by  cauiing  the  fhip   to  fall  off  too 
much  from  the  wind  before  the  falls  can  be  drifted  and 
trimmed    for  failing  on  the  other  tack.     It  is  therefore 
proper  to  right  the  helm  when  the  wind  is  right  ahead, 
that  is,  to  bring   the  rudder  into  the  direction  of  the 
keel.      The  (hip  continues  her  converfion  by  her  inhe- 
rent force  and  the  action  of  the  headfails. 

When  tiie  fhip  has  fallen  off  about  four  points  from 
the  wind,  the  headlails  are  hauled  round,  and  trimmed 
•  fharp  on  the  other  tack  with  all  expedition  ;  and  al- 
though this  operation  was  begun  with  the  wind  four 
points  on  the  bow,  it  will  be  fix  before  die  fails  are 
braced  up,  and  therefore  the  headfails  will  immediately 
fill.  The  after-fails  have  rilled  already,  while  the  head- 
fails  were  inactive,  and  therefore  immediately  check,  the 
farther  falling  off  from  the  wind.  All  fails  now  draw, 
for  the  flayfail  fheets  have  been  lhi'ted  over  while  they 
were  becalmed  or  (baking  in  the  wind.  1  he  (hip  now 
gathers  way,  and  will  obey  the  fmalleft  motion  ot  the 
helm  to  bring  her  clofe  to  the  wind. 

We  have   here   fuppofed,   that  during  all  this  opera 
tioa  the  fhiy  prelerves  her  piogrtflive  motion.     She 


muff  therefore  have  defcribed  a  evirve  line,  advancing 
all  the  while  to   windward.     Fig.  13.  is  a  reprcfenta. 
tun  of  this  evolution  when  it  is  performed  in  the  com- 
pleted manner.     The  fhip  (landing  on  the  courfe  Y.ar 
with  the  wind  blowing   in  the  direction  WF,  has  her 
helm  put  hard  a-lee  when  me  is  in  the  pofition  A.    She 
immediately  deviates  from  her  courfe,  and  defcribing  a 
curve,  comes  to  the  pofition  B,  with  the  wind  blowing 
in  the  direction  WF  of  the  yards,  and  the  fquaie-fails 
now    fhiver.      The   mizen-topfail   is   here   reprefenterj 
biaced  (harp  en  the  other  tack,  by  which  its  tendency 
to  aid  the  angular  motion  (while  it  checks  the  progref- 
five  motion)    is  diflinctly   feen.     The  main  and  fore- 
fails  are  now  fhivering,  and  immediately  alter  are  taken 
aback.     The  effect  of  this  on  the  headfails  is   diftin£k- 
ly  feen  to    be   favourable  to  the  converfion,  by  pufhing 
the  point  F  in  the  direction  F  /'  ^  but  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon    it    continues    to    retard    the    progreflive    motion. 
When  the  (hip  has  attained  to  the  pofition  C,  the  main- 
fail   is   hauled   round  and   trimmed  for  the  other  tack. 
The  impulfe  in  the  direction  Fi  11  ill  aids  the  converfion 
and  retards  the  progrefrive  motion.      When  the  fhip  has 
attained  a  pofition   between   C   and   D,  fuch  that  the 
main  and  miien  topfail  yards  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  there  is  nothing  to  counteract  the  force  of  the 
headlails   to   pay   the  (hip's  head   off  from   the  wind. 
Nay,   during   the  progrefs  ot   the  fhip  to  this  interme- 
diate pofition,   if  any   wind  gets  at  the  main  or  mizen 
topfails,  it  acts  on   their  anterior  furfaces,  and  impels 
the  after  parts  of  the   fhip  away  from  the  curve  a  b  c  J, 
and  thus  aids  the  revolution.      We  have  therefore  faid, 
that  when  once  the  fails   are  taken   fully  aback,   and 
particularly  when  the  wind  is  brought   right  ahead,  it 
is  fcarce  poffible  for  the  evolution  to  tail  ;  as  foon  there- 
fore  as  the  main  topfail  (trimmed  for  the  other  tack) 
fhivers,  we  are   certain  that  the  headfails  will  be  f'dled 
by  the  time  they  aie  hauled  round  and  trimmed.     The 
flayfails  are  filled  before  this,    beeaule  their  Iheets  hava 
been   fhifted,   and  they  (land  much  fharper  than  the 
fquare-iails  ;   and  thus  every  thing  tends  to  cheek  U13 
falling   oft"  from  the  wind  on  the  other  tack,  and  this 
no   (boner   than   it   fhould  be   done.       The  ihip  imme- 
diately  gathers   way,  and  holds  on  in  her  new  courfe 
d  G. 

But  it  frequently  happens,  that  in  this  converfion 
the  fhip  lofes  her  whole  progreffive  motion.  This 
fometimes  happens  while  the  fails  are  fhivering  before  " 
they  are  taken  tully  aback.  It  is  evident,  that  in  thia 
cafe  there  i<  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  for  the  fhip  now  lies 
like  a  log,  and  neither  tails  nor  rudder  have  any  action. 
The  fhip  drives  to  leeward  like  a  log,  and  the  water  act- 
ing on  the  lee-fide  of  the  rudder  checks  a  little  the  dri- 
vin  of  the  Hern.  The  head  therefore  falls  off  again, 
and  by  and  by  the  fails  fill,  and  the  fhip  continues  on, 
her  former  tack.  This  is  called  missing  stays,  and 
it  is  generally  owing  to  the  (hip's  having  too  little  ve- 
locity at  the  beginning  ot  the  evolution.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  fails  well  filled  for  tome  little 
time  before.  Rough  weather,  too,  by  tailing  a  wave 
which  beats  violently  on  the  weather-bow,  frequently, 
checks  the  firth  luffing  of  the  fhip,  and  beats  her  off 
again. 

If  the  fhip  lofes  all  her  motion  after  the  headfailj 
have  been  fully  taken  aback,  and  before  we  have 
brought  the  wind  ri  lit  ahead,  the  evolution  becomes 
unteitaiiij  but  by  no  means  tklpeiatc;  for  the  action 

of 
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pT  the  wind  on  the  headfails  will  prefently  giv.-  h-r 
■fttt-n-way.  Snppofe  this  to  happen  when  the  fhip  h 
in  the  pofition  C  Bring  the  helm  over  hard  to  wind- 
•ward,  fo  that  the  nidder  (hall  hate  the  pofition  repre- 
sented by  the  fmall  dotted  line  of.  It  i;  evident,  that 
the  refiilaiice  of  the  water  to  the  (tern-way  of  the  rnd- 
■der  acts  in  a  favourable  direftion,  pulhing  the  ftern  out- 
wards. In  the  mean  time,  the  aftion  of  the  wind  on 
the  headfails  pulhcs  the  head  in  the  oppofite  direftion. 
Thefe  actions  confpire  therefore  in  promoting  the  evo- 
lution ;  and  if  the  wind  is  right  ahead,  it  cannot  fail, 
but  may  even  be  completed  fpeedily,  becaufe  the  fhip. 
•gathers  itern-way,  and  the  aftion  of  the  rudder  becomes 
very  powerful  ;  and  as  fool)  as  the  wind  comes  on  the 
-formerly  lee-bow,  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  now 
■lee-quarter  wiH  greatly  accelerate  the  converfion.  When 
the  wind  therefore  has  once  been  brought  nearly  right 
■ahead,  there  is  no  rift  of  being  baffled. 

But  fbould  the  (hip  have  loft  all  her  head-way  con- 
siderably before  this,  the  evolution  is  very  uncertain  : 
/or  the  aftion  of  the  water  on  the  rudder  may  not  be 
nearly  equal  to  its  contrary  action  on  the  lee  quarter  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  aftion  of  the  wind  on  the  headfails 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  make  up  the  difference.  When 
this  is  obferved,  when  the  fiiip  goes  aftern  without 
changing  her  pofition,  we  mufl  immediately  throw  the 
headfails  completely  aback,  and  put  the  helm  down 
again,  which  will  pay  off  the  fhip's  head  from  the  wind 
enough  to  enable  us  to  fill  the  fails  again  on  the  fame 
tack,  to  try  our  fortune  again  ;  or  we  muft  boxhaul 
the  fhip,  in  the  manner  to  be  defcribed  by  and  by. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  procefs  of  tacking  fhip  ;  a  pro- 
cefs  in  which  all  the  different  modes  of  aftion  of  the 
ruddtr  and  fails  are  employed.  To  execute  this  evolu- 
tion in  the  moft  expeditious  manner,  ana  fo  as  to  gain 
rs  much  on  the  wind  as  poffible,  is  eonfidered  as  the 
teft  of  an  expert  feaman.  We  have  defcribed  the  pro- 
cefs which  is  bed  calculated  for  enfuring  tlie  movement. 
But  if  the  fhip  be  failing  very  brifuly  in  fmooth  water, 
fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  miffing  ftays,  we  may  gain 
more  to  windward  confiderably  by  keeping  fait  the 
fore-top  bowline  and  the  jib  and  flay-fail  fheets  till  tlie 
fquaie-fails  are  all  fbivering:  For  thefe  fails,  continuing 
to  draw  w  iih  confiderable  force,  and  balancing  each 
other  tolerably  fore  and  aft,  keep  up  the  fhip's  velocity 
very  much,  and  thus  maintain  the  power  of  the  rudder. 
It  we  now  let  all  fly  when  the  fquare-fails  are  (hivering, 
the  fhip  may  be  eonfidered  as  without  faik,  but  expofed 
to  the  aclion  of  the  water  on  the  lee-bow  ;  from  which 
erifes  a  ftrong  preffure  of  the  bow  to  windward,  which 
conlpires  with  the  action  of  the  rudder  to  aid  the  con- 
verfion.  It  evidently  leaves  all  that  tendency  of  tin 
bow  to  windward  which  arifes  from  leeway,  and  even 
what  was  counteracted  by  the  formerly  unbalanced 
aftion  -of  thefe  head-ftayfaik.  This  method  lengthens 
the  whole  time  of  the  evolution,  but  it  advances  the 
fhip  to  windward.  Oblerve,  too,  that  keeping  faff 
the  fore-top  bowline  till  the  fail  fhiveri,  and  then  let- 
ting it  go,  injures  the  taking  aback  of  that  fail,  and 
thus  inftaiuly  produces  an  aftion  that  is  favourable  to 
the  evolution. 

The  mod    expei t    feamen,   however,    differ   among 

thcmfelves  with  refpeft   to  thefe  two  methods,  and  the 

is  the  molt  generally  praftifed  in  the  Britifh  navy, 

becaufe  the  kali  liable  to  fail.     The  forces  which  op- 
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pife  the  couverfion  are  (boner  renjovecS,  and  thf  pro- 
duction of  a  favourable  aftion  by  the  backing  of  the 
fore-topfail  is  alio  fooner  obtained,  by  letting  go  the 
fore-top  bowline  at  the  lint. 

Having  entered  fo  minutely  into  the  .'.efcription  and 
rationale  of  this  evolution,  we  have  fufficiently  tinned 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  differ:  which  co- 

operate in  producing  the  motions  of  convei lion.  We 
fhall  therefore  be  very  brief  in  our  defrription  of  the 
other  evolution?. 

To  wear  Ship. 

When  the  feaman  fees  that    bis  fhip  will  not  go  a 
bout  head  to  wind,  but  will  mifs  (tays,  he  mull  change 
his  tack,  the  other  way  ;   that  is,  by  turning   her  I 
away  from  the  wind,  g  ding  a  h'ttle  way  b  .  :nd, 

and  then  hauling  the  wind  on  the  other  tack.  This 
is  called  WEARING  or  veiring  lhip  It  is  moft  necef- 
fary  in  ftormy  Weather  with  little  fail,  or  in  very  faint 
breezes,  or  in  a  difabled  fhip. 

The  procefs  is  exceedingly  fimple;  and  the  mere  nar- 
rati,  .n  of  the  procedure  is  fufficient  for  (bowing  the 
propriety  of  every  part  of  it.    ■ 

Watch  for  the  moment  of  the  fliip's  falling  off,  and 
then  haul  up  the  niainfail  and  mizen,  and  fhiver  the 
mizen-topfail,  and  put  the  helm  a-weather.  When  the 
lhip  falls  off  i'enfibly  (and  not  before),  let  go  the  bow- 
lines. Eate  away  the  fore-iheet,  :aife  the  fore-tack,  and 
gather  aft  the  weather  fore-fheet,  as  the  lee  meet  is  ea- 
fed  away.  Round  in  the  weather-braces  o;  the  fore 
and  main  malts,  and  keep  the  yards  nearly  bifefting  the 
angle  of  the  wind  and  keel,' lb  that  when  the  (hip  is 
before  the  wind  the  yards  may  be  fquare.  It  may  even 
be  of  advantage  to  round  in  the  weather-braces  of  the 
main-topfail  more  than  thofe  of  the  headfails  ;  for  the 
mainmalt  is  abaft  the  centre  of  giavity.  All  this 
while  the  mizen-topfail  mult  be  kept  (hivering,  by 
rounding  in  the  weather-braces  as  the  fhip  pays  off 
from  the  wind.  Then  the  main-topfail  will  be  braced 
up  for  the  other  tack  by  the  time  that  we  have  brought 
the  wind  on  the  weather-quarter.  After  this  it  will 
be  full,  and  will  aid  the  evolution.  When  the  wind 
is  right  aft,  fhfft  the  jib  and  flay  fail  fheets.  The  evo- 
lution now  goes  on  with  great  rapidity  ;  therefore  1 
ly  haul  on  board  the  fore  and  main  tacks,  and  haul  out 
the  mizen,  and  fet  the  miV.en-flayfail  as  foo  i  as  they  will 
take  the  wind  the  right  way.  We  nvilt  now  check 
the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  fhip  comes  to  the 
wind  on  the  other  tack,  by  righting  the  helm  before 
we  bring  the  wind  on  the  beam  ;  and  all  muit  be  trim- 
med  (harp  fore  and  aft  by  this  time,  that  the  headfails 
may  take  and  check  the  covning-to.  All  being  trim- 
med, ftand  on  clofe  by  the  wind. 

We  cannot  help  lofing  a  great  deal  of  ground  at 
this  movement.  Therefore,  though  it  be  very  fimple, 
it  requires  much  attention  and  rapid  execution  to  dp 
it  with  as  little  lofs  of  ground  as  pofiibte.  One  is  apt 
to  imagine  at  firft  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the 
headfails  braced  up  on  the  lormer  tack,  or  at  leait  not 
to  round  in  the  weather-braces  fo  much  as  is  here  d-:- 
refted.  When  the  fliip  is  right  afore  the  wind,  we 
fhould  expeft  sffiitancc  from  the  obliquity  of  th*  head- 
fails  ;  but  the  rudder  being  the  principal  agent  in  the 
evolution,  it  is  found  that  more  is  gained  by  increai 
the  fhip's  velocity,  than  by  a  (matter  tppulfe  on  the 
Ee  2  head- 
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headfails  more  favourably  dirc£kJ.  Experienced  fea- 
men  differ,  however,  in  th;ir  practice  in  refpett  of  this 
particular. 

To  box': mi! a  Sl.'ip. 

This  is  a  procefs  performed  only  in  critical  fixa- 
tions, as  When  a  rock,  a  fliip,  or  tome  danger,  is  lud- 
iKnly  ft- en  right  ahead,  or  when  a  Ihip  mines  days.  It 
■    ii       i  the  inoft  rapid  execution. 

The  ;"        '  clofe-hauled  on   a  wind,  haul  up  the 

mainfail  and  mizen,  and  Ihivcr  the  topfaibs,  and  put  the 
helm  hard  a-lee  altogether.  Raifc  the  fore-tack,  let 
go  the  head  bowlines,  and  brr.ee  about  the  headfe  Is 
(harp  on  the  other  tack.  The  ihip  will  quick'-. 
her  way,  I  Hern-way,  and  theu  fall  off,  by  the  joint 
?etiou  of  the  headiails  and  of  the  inverted  rudder. 
V.  hen  fie  has  fallen  off  eight  points,  brace  the  a  nr- 
!u:!s  fqtlart,  which  have  hitherto  been  kept  (birring. 
'1  !,is  will  at  Erft  increafe  the  power  of  the  rudder,  by 
increafirg  the  ftefh-way,  and  at  the  fame  lime  it  makes 
no  oppolition  to  theconverfion  which  is  going  on.  i  he 
continuation  of  lur  circular  motion  will  prefently  caufe 
them  to  take  the  wind  on  their  after  furfaces.  This  will 
check  the  ftern-way,  flop  it,  and  give  the  fhip  a  little 
head-way.  Now  fhift  the  helm,  fo  that  the  rudder  may 
again  act  in  cohjiinftion  with  the  headfails  in  paying 
her  off  from  the  wind.  This  is  the  critical  part  of  the 
evolution,  becaufe  the  fhip  has  little  or  no  way  throu  ,\i 
the  water,  and  will  frequently  remain  long  in  t i . 
fitioh.  But  as  there  are  no  counteracting  forces,  the 
fhip  continues  to  fall  off.  Then  the  weather-braces  of 
the  after-fails  may  be  gently  rounded  in,  fo  that  the 
wind  acting  on  their  hinder  furfaces  may  both  pi  ill  the 
Slip  a  little"  ahead  and  her  Item  laterally  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rudder.  Thus  the  wind  is  brought  upon 
the  quarter,  and  the  headfails  fliiver.  Ly  this  time  the 
(hip  has  a  -quired  fome  headway.  A  continuation  of 
tnt  fetation  would  now  fill  the  head'ails,  and  their  ae- 
wduld  be  contrary  to  the  intended  evolution. 
<  therefore  immediately  braced  the  other  way, 
v  fquare,  and  the  evolution  is  now  completed  in 
net  with  wearing  fliip. 
irnen  b.-ace  all  the  fails  aback  the  moment 
that  the  1  elm  is  put  hard  alee,  but  the  after-fails  no 
more  aback  than  joft  to  fquare  the  yards.  This  quick- 
ly gives  the  (hip  ftern-way,  and  brings  the  rudder  iirfo 
,>>n  in  its  inverted  direction  ;  and  tjiey  think  that  the 

ition  is  acctleiated  by  this  method. 
There  is  another  problem  of  feamanfnip  deferring  of 
our  attention,  which  camn:t  properly  be  called  an  evo- 
lution.     This  is  lying- to.      This  is  done  in  general  by 
laying  fome  fails  aback,  fo  as  to  Cop  the  head-way  pro- 
.  d  by  others.      But  there  is  a  cenliderable  addrels 
uecefTaty'  for   doing   this   in  Inch  a  way  that   the   (hip 
all  Re  *.  t.ily,  and  under  command,  ready  topioceedin 

COtirfe,  arideafify  brought  under  weigh. 
To  bring-tO  with  the  fore  or  main  topfail  to  the  maft, 
brace  that   fail  (harp  aback,   haul  out  the  mizen,  and 
!,.p  the  helm  hard  a-lee. 

Suppole  the  fore  topfail  to  be  aback  ;  the  other  fa  Is 

;V,'-,t  the  Hi  p  ahead,  and  the  lee  helm  makes  the  fliip 

-'■-   up    lo   the   wind,   which   makes   it  come   more 

pe-nWilaily  on  the  fail  which  is  aback.      Then  its 

impinfe  lot*]  exceeds  thole  on  the  other  fails,  which  are 

The  fhip  (lands  lull 
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awhile,  and  then  falls  off,  fo  a3  to  All  the  after-f.n\ 
which  again  fhoot  her  ahead,  and  the  procels  is  thus 
repeated  A  fhip  lyiug-to  in  this  way  pors  a  good 
deal  ahead  and  alio  to  leeward.  If  the  main-topftil  be 
aback,  the  Ihip  (hoots  ahead,  arid  comes  up  till  the  di- 
minifhed  impulfe  of  the  drawing  fails  in  the  direction  of 
the  keel  is  balanced  by  the  iiicreafed  impulfc  on  the 
ma'n  topfail.  She  lies  a  long  while  in  this  pofition, 
driving  (lowly  to  leeward  ;  and  the  at  lalt  hulls  off  by 
the  beating  of  the  water  on  her  weather- Low.  She  falls 
off  but  little,  and  foon  comes  up  agam. 

Thus  a  Ihip  lying  to  is  not  like  a  mere  log,  but  has 
a  ceitain  motion  wfi  I  h  keeps  her  under  command.  To 
git  under  weigh  again,  we  mull  watch  the  time  of  fall- 
ing off;  and  when  this  is  jufl  about  to  ftdifh,  brace 
about  bnflfly,  and  f1ll  the  (ail  which  war.  aback.  To 
aid  this  operation]  the  jib  and  fore-toprriaft  Itavfai!  may 
be  hoitled,  and  the  mi/en  brailed  up:  orj  •  in- 

tended eonrfe  is  before  the  wind  or  large,  back  the  loi  I  - 
topfail  (harp,  fhiver  the  main  and  mi/en  tapfa>l«  brail 
up  the  miaen,  and  hoilt  the  jib  and  fore^topmaff  Hay. 
fails  alto  'ether. 

In  a  dorm  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  on  a  lee  fhore,  a 
fhip  is  obliged  to  be-to  under  a  very  low  fail.  Some  (ail 
is  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  keep  the  fhip  fleadi. 
ly  down,  otherwife  fhe  v.-otdd  kick  about  like  a  cork, 
and  roll  (o  deep  as  to  llrain  and  work  herfeH  to  pieces. 
Different  (hips  behave  beil  under  different  fails.  In  a 
very  violent  i  ale,  the  three  lower  ftayfalls  are  in  gene- 
ral well  adapted  for  keeping  I  ibn- 
ting  the  llrain.  This  mode  fcems  alfo  well  adapted  for 
wearing,  which  may  be  done  by  hauling  down  the  rni- 
zea-ftayfail.  Under  whatever  fail  the  fhip  is  brought! 
to  in  a  llorm,  it  is  always  with  a  (itted  fail,  and  ue> 
ver  with  one  laid  aback.  The  helm  is  lafhed  down 
hard  a-lee  ;  therefore  the  fliip  (hoots  ahead)  and  est 
up  till  the  lea  on  U/.T  weather-bow  beats  her  oil  again 
Getting  under  weigh  is  generally  difficult  ;  becaufe  the 
fhip  and  rigging  are  lofty  ahatt,  and  hinder  her  froln  I 
ing  off  readily  when  the  helm  is  put  hard  a-weather. 
We  muff  watch  the  falling  off,  and  alfill  the  (hip  hy 
fome  lmall  headlail.  Sometimes  the  crew  get  up  on 
the  weather  fore-fhrouds  in  a  crowd,  and  thus  prelent  a 
furface  to  the  wind. 

These  examples  of  the  three  chief  evolutions  will  en- 
able  thole  who  are  not  feamen  to  undtrltand  the  po- 
priety  of  the  different  Heps,  and  alio  to  undertland  the 
Other  evolutions  as  they  aie  d.iciibcd  by  practical  au- 
thors. We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  performance 
in  our  language  where  the  whole  art  conlidered  in  a 
connected  aiul  fyfteraatio  manner.  There  is  a  book  on 
this  fubject  in  French,  called  Le  Alut.ituvrier,  by  M. 
liourde  de  V'ille-Huet,  which  is  in  great  reputation  in 
France.  A  tranflation  into  Englifli  was  published  fome 
years  ago,  laid  to  be  the  performance  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Sauleuil  a  French  officer,  lint  this  appears  to  be  a 
bookfeller's  puff;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
fome  perfon  who  did  not  underftand  either  the  French, 
language,  or  the  l.ibjcct,  or  the  mathematical  principled 
which  are  employed  in  the  fcientific  part,  'i  ho  blun- 
ders aie  not  lech  as  could  poffibly  be  made  by  a  French- 
man not  vcilant  in  the  linghlh  language,  but  natural 
for  an  Engliihman  ignorant  of  French.  Ko  French 
gentkmaa  or  officer  would  have  tranflated  a  work  or" 
3  this 
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th:s  kind  (which  he  profeffes  to  think  fo  highly  of)  to 
fene  the  livals  and  foes  of  his  country.  But  indeed 
it  can  do  no  great  harm  in  this  way  ;  for  the  fcientinc 
part  of  it  is  abfolutely  unintelligible  for  want  of  fcience 
in  the  translator;  and  the  practical  part  is  full  of  blun- 
ders lor  want  of  knowledge  of  the  hrench  language. 

We  offer  th;=  account  of  the  fubjeft  with  all  proper 
refpeft  and  diffi  leuce.  We  do  not  profefs  to  teach  : 
but  by  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  celebrated  works 


N     S     H     I     P. 

of  M.  Bouguer,  and  the  courfe  which  may  be  taken 
to  remove  them,  while  we  prcferve  much  valuable  know- 
ledge  which  they  contain,  we  may  perhaps  excite  fome 
perfons  to  apply  to  this  fubjeft,  who,  by  a  combination 
of  what  is  jnft  in  M.  Bougucr's  theory,  with  an  expe- 
rimental doctrine  of  the  irrrpulfesof  flaidg,  may  produce 
a  treatife  of  feamanlhip  which  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  libraries  of  mathematicians,  but  become  a  manual 
for  feamen  by  profefnon. 
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3     E     A 
fllSAMEN,  Inch  perfons  as  ferve  the  king  or  others 
at  fea' by  navigation  and  f  gluing  (hip-,  &c.     See  M*- 

RITIMS  St  lie. 

Seamen  fighting,  quarrelling,  or  making  any  difturb- 
ain;»\  :.ed  by  the  commiffiorcrs  of  the  navy 

With  fine  and  imprifonment.    Reiriltered  feamen  are  e:<- 

*cd  from  ferving  in  any  parilh,  office,  &c.  and  are 
allowed  bour.ty-monev  befide  their  pay.  By  the  law  of 
rnewhants,  the  feamen  of  a  veflel  are  accountable  to  the 

ef  or  commander,  the  mailer  to  the  owners,  and 
tit  owners  to  the  merchants,  for  damage  fuilained  ei- 
ther by  negligence  or  otherwise.  Where  a  fearran  is 
hired  for  a  voyage,  and  he  delcrts  before  it  is  ended, 
he  fhall  lofe  his  wages  ;  and  in  cafe  a  Ihip  be  loir,  in  a 
ftovm,  the  feamen  lofe  their  wages,  as  well  as  the  own- 
srs  their  freight. 

Mans  if  Preferring  tin  Hes!ih  of  Sea  y.  f;v.  See  Me- 
Bicixe,  n'  351. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubieft  in 
the  p'ace  referred  to,  we  (hall  fubjoin  fome  valuable  ob- 
feftatfOris  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  fixth  \  >- 
1  ne  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
at  Paris  for  the  years  1  -*x  and  1  ^85. 

In  1783,  the  marihal  de  Caftries,  intending  to  make 
fon  e  changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  navy,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  diet,  propofed  to  the  focietv  the 

following  queftions  :  1.  "  What  are  the  molt  whole- 
fbme  aSHWMs  for  feamen,  confiderinir  the  impoffibihtv 
of  procuring  them  'reih  meat  ?  And  what  kinds  of  fait 
meat,  or  fif.i,  of  pulfe,  and  of  drink,  are  moll  proper  for 
them,  and  in  what  quantity,  not  omitting  to  inquire 
intn  the  rcj'iii  ei  s  in  flfe  BRtongft  other  maritime  nations 
for  what  may  be  adopted  by  M,  and  ii.to  what  expe- 
rience has  evinced  the  utility  of,  from  the  accounts  of 
the  mod  celebrated  navigators  V  2.  "  A  number  of 
patients  labouring  under  different  difeafes  bcinir  affem- 
bled  in    naval  h-Tpitals,   and  different  eonllitutions  af- 

d  by  the  fame  difeafe  requiring  difference  of  diet, 
•fc'hat  general  dietetic  rules  for  an  hofpital  would  be  bell 
adapted  to  every  exigence,  dividing  the  patients  into 
three  eludes  ;  the  fiiit  in  Which  liquids  alone  are  proper, 

■  eei.p.d  in  which  we  begin  to  give  folids  in  (mall 
quantities,  and  the  ftrite  of  convalcfcence  in  which  a 
iul.'er  diet  is  ncceffary  r"  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  an  anfwer  to  thefe,  who  investigated  the 
itibje<5t  very  minutely.  The  refult  of  their  "laboie 
there  given  at  lairee.      The  observations  moll  worthy  of 

e  are,  that  the  fcurvy  o"  the  Engliih  feamen,  who 

h.e  ehiefly  on  fait  meat,  is  a  putrid  difeafe  ;   wl.i'lc  that 

of  the  Dutch,  who  life  farinaceous  vegetables  and  t. 

pulfe    in    large    quantities   has   more   of  an   hydr-pical 

A  mixture  of  both,  even  at  the  farce  Oett, 


SEA 
is  recommended.  This  is  fupportcd  by  pimofopbica! 
reafoning,  and  the  example  of  Captain  Conk,  who  was  -eapoy*.- 
partly  indebted  to  this  nixed  regimen  for  the  preferva-  —"Y— " 
tion  of  his  crew.  Salt  t.fh  ftioidd  never  be  ufed  :  fait 
beef  grows  hard,  and  after  boiling  its  fibrous  parts  only 
remain,  which  are  more  calculated  to  load  the  ft<>mach 
than  recruit  the  ftrength.  Salt  bacon  may  be  kept  at 
fea  18  months;  it  docs  not  lofe  its  moili  and  mitri- 
mental  parts,  and  unites  better  with  pulfe,  but  mould 
not  be  ufed  when  rancid.  Live  animals  kept  on  board 
fhips  tend  to  produce  difeafes  amongft  the  ctew.  Rice 
fhould  be  uled  largely.  Our  puddings  are  bad  food : 
the  Hour  would  be  much  better  made  into  bread,  which 
might  be  done  at  fea  with  no  great  trouble.  Sour  krout 
fhould  be  ufed  freely.  Mullard,  viuegar,  fugar,  meJaf- 
fes,  and  honey,  are  good  antifcorbutics,  Of  drinks, 
wine  is  the  bell:  wort,  lprnce-beer,  or  the  Ruffian  quast 
are  good  fubftitutes.  Spirits  are  only  to  be  ufed  in  cold 
chrr.atts,  and  in  ima'.l  quantity.  The  greater  part  of 
the  excellent  memoir  in  anfwer  to  the  feeond  tiueltion, 
perfectly  coincides  with  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceaux's 
"Means  of  Preferring  the  Health  of  Seamen,"  and 
M.  Poiflbnnier  des  Perrieres's  treatifes  "  On  the  Dif- 
eales  of  Seamen,"  and  '' On  the  advantages  of  changing 
the  Diet  of  Stamen,"  and  his  "  Examination  of  Pringle's 
Dilfertation." 

SJ  APOYS,  or  Sepoys,  natives  of  Indollan  ferving 
in  a  military  capacity  under  the  Euiopean  powers,  and 
difciplirted  after  the  Euiopean  manner. 

1  he  Seapoys  of  the  Engliih  Eail  India  company 
compofe  perhaps  the  moll  numerous,  regular,  and  bell 
difciplined  body  of  black  troops  in  the  world.  Thev 
are  railed  iiom  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
confiil  ot  Moors  or  Mahometans,  Raja-poots,  Hindoos, 
Pariars,  befides  many  intermediate  calls  peculiar  to 
thcmfclves;  the  whole  modelled  in  all  correfpondincr 
particulars,  and  difciplined  in  ever)'  relpecl  as  the  army 
o!  Great  Britain. 

The  military  eflablifhments  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  have  each  then  refpeftive  numbers,  that  of 
Bengal  exceedinij  the  rell.  The  Seapoys  are  formed 
into  complete,  uniform,  and  regular  battalions,  as  our 
marching  regiments  at  home,  being  intended  to  re; 
ft  tit  and  anftte*  fblly  to  every  puiptife  in  India  to  the 
like  trot  ps  in  Europe.  A  battalion  confil'cs  of  700 
men,  of  complete  effective  ftrength.  In  eneh  there  are 
eight  companies,  including  two  flank  ones  or  grena- 
diers. They  are  i-elpec.iivi.ly  commanded  bv  their  own 
European  officers  ;  to  each  company  there 
is  attached  a  iubaltern,  who  takes  the  command,  under 
whom  arc  two  native  commifiioned  officers,  bearing  the 
..dar  and  jimiiKlar ;  of  eight  fabafceras,  lis 

axe 
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are  lieutenants,  the  other  enfigns  J  exclufive   is  a  ftaff, 

- — » of  adjutant  and  furgeon.     The  bi.ick  non-commilTioned 

officers,  anfwer  to  our  Serjeants  and  corpora!?,  and  are 
called  havildart  and  naigues.  '1  here  is  alfo  to  each 
corps  an  Englifh  fcrjeant-major,  drill  and  flore  fcijeant; 
to  each  battalion  is  a  band  of  drums  and  files,  and  to 
each  a  pair  of  colours.  A  captain  commands  the 
whole. 

Their  jackets,  whii  h  are  made  entirely  after  the  Eu- 
ropean falhion,  are  of  a  red  colour  with  yellow  facings 
(as  worn  by  all  the  infantry  of  the  company  on  the 
Coromandel  coalt).  The  remaining  part  or  their  at- 
tire refembles  more  the  country  or  Indian  habit,  and 
confifts  of  a  <5ark  blue  turban,  broad  and  round  at 
top,  defcending  deep  to  the  bottom,  the  fides  of  which, 
of  a  concave  form,  are  crolfed  by  a  white  band,  running 
in  front,  (aliened  under  a  rofe  above.  As  an  under 
garment,  they  have  a  jacket  of  linen.  A  dark  blue 
falh  girding,  to  anfwer  the  turban,  goes  round  their 
middle.  On  the  thighs  they  have  lhort  diavvers,  faf- 
tened  by  a  fcolloped  band.  Their  legs  are  bare,  which 
renders  them  more  ready  for  action  or  fervice.  i  heir 
arms  are  a  firelock  and  bayonet ;  their  accoutrements 
or  crofs  belts  black  leather,  with  pouches  the  fame. 

A  battalion  drawn  out  cannot  but  ltrike  the  fpetfta- 
tors  with  a  lively  and  fanciful  military  impreffion,  as 
they  unite  in  their  exterior  traits  refpedtively  Indian 
and  European. 

They  are  brought  to  the  utmofl  exadtnefs  of  difci- 
pline  ;  go  through  their  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  with 
a  regularity  and  precifion  equal  to,  and  not  lurpaffcd  by, 
European  troops.  In  aftion  they  are  brave  and  tteady, 
and  have  been  known  to  Hand  where  Europeans  have 
given  way. 

Their  difcipline  puts  them  on  a  footing  with  Euro- 
pean troops,  with  whom  they  are  always  ready  to  adt 
in  concert. 

Their  utility  and  fervices  are  evident :  they  fecure  to 
the  company  the  internal  good  order  and  prefervation 
of  their  territorial  diftndts,  which,  though  poflible  to 
be  enforced  witli  a  ftrong  hand  by  Europeans,  requires 
numbers,  and  can  only  be  conducted  with  that  cafe  and 
addrefs  peculiar  to  the  native  forces  of  the  country. 

They  are  conlidcrcd  witli  refpedt  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  natives,  though  they  iufficiently,  and  with  a  good 
grace,  feel  and  affert  their  own  coniequence.  In  large 
garrifons,  where  the  duty  is  great,  as  Madras,  Pondi- 
cherry,  Trichinopoly,  Vellore,  &c.  two  or  three  batta- 
lions might  be  prefent  together,  exclufive  of  Europeans. 
If  fent  fingly  up  the  country,  they  are  liable  to  be  de- 
tached, fometimes  by  one  or  more  companies  being  fent 
to  a  tlation  dependent  on  the  chief  garrifon  or  head- 
quarters, otherwife  they  are  difperfed  through  the  di- 
stricts, four  or  five  together,  with  a  non-commiflioned 
officer  (this  is  a  part  of  the  fervice  which  is  called  going 
en  command),  on  hills,  or  in  villages,  to  preferve  order, 
convey  intelligence,  and  affift  the  tafildar,  renter,  or 
cutwall  of  the  place,  in  cafes  of  emergency.  They  al- 
fo enforce  the  police,  and  prevent  in  fuch  cafes  the  coun- 
try from  being  intefted  with  thieves,  which  otherwife 
have  combined,  forming  a  banditti,  to  rob  paiftngers 
and  plunder  cattle,  of  which  there  are  lo  many  inllanpes 
upon  record.  As  for  fuch  Britifh  officers  in  the  com 
pany's  fervice  as  ace  attached  to  battalions,  they  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  fortunes  and  defoliations  of  their 


men,  with  their  refpedtive  corps,  leading  a  life  ofwn  Soapon 
replete  with  adventures  of  a  peculiar  nature.  An  in-  6L'rcl1- 
dividual  iu  fuch  cafes  is  frequently  feduded  from  lhofe,"a''3 "J_ 
ot  his  own  colour  when  up  the  country,  or  detached 
upon  command,  where  in  a  frontier  gatrifon  or  hill  tort 
iu  the  interior  parts  of  India  none  but  natives  arc  to  be 
found.  Here  he  might  live  as  he  pleafes,  being  perfect- 
ly abfolute  within  his  jurisdiction.  Such  Stations  being 
lucrative,  with  management  may  produce  great  for- 
tunes. Neither  is  the  condition  hard  to  a  perfon  conver- 
fnht  in  the  language  of  the  country,  or  that  of  the  Sea- 
poys  called  Moon  (which  moft  officers  in  the  compa- 
ny's  lcrvice  acquire)  ;  otherwife  the  lofs  of  fociety  is 
not  recompenled  by  other  advantages,  as  you  forget 
your  own  language,  grow  melancholy,  and  pafs  your 
days  without  comfort. 

The  peace  eltablifhmcnt  at  Madras  confifts  of  30  Sea- 
poy  battalions,  but  in  time  of  war  is  augmented  as  oc- 
cafion  requires  ;  or  frequently  each  corps  is  ftiengthen- 
ed  by  the  addition  ot  two  companies,  which  are  redu- 
ced again  in  time  of  peace,  the  officers  remaining  fuper- 
liumeraries  in  the  fervice.  .  In  garrifon  they  are  quar- 
tered in  barracks :  they  live  agreeably  to  the  ufage  of 
the  country,  lltep  on  the  ground  on  a  mat  or  thin  car- 
pet. In  their  peifons  they  are  cleanly,  but  appear  to 
bell:  advantage  in  their  uniform.  Oft  duty  they  go  as 
the  other  natives  in  poor  circumflances  ;  and  have  only 
a  cloth  round  their  middle  and  over  their  Shoulders.  As 
to  the  different  calls,  the  Moormen  or  Mufftilmen  afTeit. 
pre-eminence,  as  coming  into  the  country  by  conquell. 
In  their  pcrfons  they  are  rather  robult,  and  in  their 
tempers  vindictive.  Their  religion  and  drefs  is  dittindt 
from  the  Hindoos,  who  are  mild  and  palfive  in  their 
temper,  faithful,  ffeady,  and  good  foldiers.  The  Pa- 
riars  are  interior  to  the  others,  live  under  different  cir- 
cumftances,  dwell  in  huts,  and  aftociate  not  on  equal 
terms  with  the  reft  ;  they  do  all  menial  offices,  are  fer- 
vants  to  Europeans,  and  think  themlelves  happy  when 
by  them  employed,  though  they  are  equally  good  Sea- 
poys. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  company's  Seapoys,  we 
fhall  obfeive  that  they  are  kindly  attentive  to  their  offi- 
cers when  often  in  circumllances  requiring  their  affill- 
ance ;  are  guilty  of  few  vices  ;  aud  have  a  flrong  at- 
tachment  for  thole  who  have  commanded  them.  That 
acute  hiiloriaii  Dr  Robertfon  has  remarked,  as  a  proof 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  recourfe  in  fimilar  fitua- 
tions  to  the  lame  expedients  that  the  European  powers 
have,  in  forming  the  cftabliftimeut  ot  thefe  native  troops, 
adopted  the  fame  maxims,  and,  probably  without  know- 
ing it,  have  modelled  their  battalions  ot  Seapoys  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  Alexander  the  Great  did  his 
phalanx  of  Perfians. 

SEARCH-warrant,  in  law,  a  kind  of  general  war- 
rant iifued  by  juflices  of  peace  or  magistrates  of  towns* 
for  fcarching  all  fufpected  places  lor  ttului  goods.  In 
Scotland  this  was  often  done  formerly  ;  and  in  fome 
Englifh  law-books  there  are  precedents  requiting  the 
conllable  to  fearch  all  fuch  fufpedted  places  as  he  and 
the  party  complaining  fhall  think  convenient ;  but  fuch 
practice  is  condemned  by  Lord  Hale,  Mr  Hawkins,  and 
the  bell  authorities  both  among  the  Englilh  and  Scotch 
lawyers.  However,  in  cale  of  a  complaint,  and  oath 
made  of  goods  ftolen,  and  that  the  party  fufpects  that 
thofe  goods  are  in  a  particular  houfe,  ana  ftiows  the 
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ffck«  eaufe  of  fuch  fufpicion,  the  juflice  may  grant  a  warrant 
II.  to  fearch  not  only  that  houfe  but  other  fufpecled  pla- 
^'  ces  ;  and  to  attach  the  goods,  and  the  party  in  whole 
cuffody  they  are  found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or 
fome  other  juitice,  to  give  an  account  how  he  came  by 
them,  and  to  abide  fuch  order  as  to  law  (hall  appertain; 
which  warrant  mould  be  directed  to  the  conitable  or 
other  public  officer,  who  may  enter  a.fufpefted  houfe 
and  make  fearch. 

SEARCHER,  an  officer  in  the  cu'.loms,  whofe  bu> 
fmcfs  it  is  to  fearch  and  examine  fliips  outward  bound, 
if  they  have  any  prohibited  goods  on  board,  &c.  ( 1  z 
Car.  II.)  There  are  alio  fcarchers  of  leather,  &c.  See 
Alnager. 

Searcher,  in  ordnance,  is  an  iron  focket  with 
branches,  from  four  to  eight  in  number,  a  little  bent 
outwards,  with  fmall  points  at  their  ends  ;  to  this  fock- 
et is  fixed  a  wooden  handle,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
long,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  diameter.  After 
the  gun  has  been  fired,  this  fearcher  is  introduced  into 
it,  and  turned  round,  in  order  to  di (cover  the  cavities 
within.  The  distances  of  thefe  cavities,  if  any  be 
found,  are  then  marked  on  the  outfide  with  chalk, 
when  another  fearcher  that  has  only  one  point,  about 
which  a  mixture  of  wax  and  tallow  is  put,  is  introdu- 
ced to  take  the  impreffion  of  the  holes  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  hole,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  of  any  confider- 
able  length,  the  ffun  is  rejected  as  unferviceable. 

SEARCLOTH,  or  Cerecloth,  in  furgery,  a  form 
of  external  remedy  fosnewhat  harder  than  an  unguent, 
yet  fofter  than  an  cmplafter,  though  it  is  frequently 
tiled  both  for  the  one  and  the  other.  The  cerecloth  is 
always  fuppofed  to  have  wax  in  its  compofition,  which 
diftinguifhes  and  even  denominates  it.  In  effect,  when 
a  liniment  or  unguent  has  wax  enough  in  it,  it  doe3  not 
differ  from  a  cerecloth. 

SEASIN,  in  a  fliip,  the  name  of  a  rope  by  which 
the  boat  rides  by  the  (hip's  fide  when  in  harbour,  etc. 

SEASONING,    the  fi.lt  iHnefs  to  which   perfons 
habituated  to  colder  climates  are  fabject  on  then-  arrival 
riv  at    in  the  Weft  Indies.      'I  his  feafoning,    un'efs  they  live 
''-"'      very  temperately,  or  are  in  a  proper  habit  of  body  (tho' 
*''       fome  people  are  unmolefted  for  ma":y  months),  feldom 
fuffers  them  to  remain  long  before  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance  in  fome  mode   or  other  ;  particularly  if  at  rirll 
they  expofe  themfelves  in  a  fhower  of  rain,  or  too  long 
in  the  fun,  or  in  the  night-air  ;  or  when  the  body  is- 
much  heated,  it  they  drink  large  draughts  of  cold  li- 
quors, or  bathe  in  cold  water ;  or  ufe  much  exercife  ; 
or  commit   excefs  in  drinking  wine  or  fpirits  ;  or  by 
heating  the  body  and  inflaming  the  blood  ;  or  by  fub- 
je&ing  themfelves  to  any  caufe  that  may  fuddenly  check 
perfpiratioir,  which  at  tint  is  generally  exceffivc. 

Some  people,  from  a  favourable  Hate  of  bodv,  have 
no  feafoning.  Thin  people,  and  very  young  people, 
are  molt  likely  to  efcape  it.  Women  generally  do  from 
their  temperance,  and  perhaps  their  menftruntion  con- 
tributes to  their  fecurity  ;  indeed  hot  climates  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  delicacy  of  their  habits,  and  fuitable  to 
their  modes  of  life.  Some  efcape  by  great  regularity 
of  livin ;•■  ;  fome,  by  the  breaking  out  ol  the  rrlh,  called 
the  frifily  heat;  fome  by  a  great  degree  of  pcifpira- 
tion  ;  and  fome  by  obferving  a  co>  en.       The 

ditorders  are  various  that  coiiitiuite.  tins  lcai'oning  of 


neiu-comers  as  they  are  called  ;  depending  on  a?e,  on-  SeafonJnj 

ftitutiou,  and  habit  of  body.      But  all  feafoning  difeafes 

are  of  the  inflammatory  kind  ;  and  yield  to  antiphlo- 

giflic  treatment  proportioned  to  their  violence.      When 

all  precaution  to  guard  againft  ficknefs  has  failed,  and 

prudence  proved  abortive  to  new-comers,  they  will  have 

this  comfort  at  leaft  for  their  pains,  that  their  diforders 

will  (eldom  be  fevere  or  expenfive,  and  will  generally 

have  a  fpeedy  termination  ;  and  that  their  feafoning,  as 

it  is  emphatically  called,  will  be  removed  by  bleeding, 

a  dofe  of  falts,  relt,  and  a  cooling  regimen. 

S basoning  nf  Timber.      See  Timber. 

SEASONS,  in  cofmography,  certain  portions  or 
quarters  of  the  year,  diftinguifhed  by  the  fiirns  which 
the  fun  then  enters,  or  by  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
fun  ;  confequent  on  which  are  different  temperatures 
of  the  air,  different  works  in  tillage,  &c.  See  Wea- 
ther. 

The  year  is  divided  into  four  feafons,  fprii-.g,  fum- 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The  beginnings  and  ending 
of  each  whereof,  fee  under  its  proper  article.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  the  feafons  anciently  began  differently 
Irom  what  they  now  do  :   witnefs  the  old  verfes, 

Dat  Clemens  hyemem  ;  dot  Petrui  ver  cathedratus  ; 
JEjlujt  Urbanus  ;  aulumn.it  Bartbolomaut. 

SEAT,  in  the  manege,  is  the  pollure  or  fituation  of 
a  horfeman  upon  the  faddlc. 

SEATON,  a  fmall  timing  town  on  the  fouth  coafl 
of  Devon,  between  Lyme  and  Sidmouth.  Rifdon  lays 
"  our  learned  antiquarians  would  have  it  to  be  that 
Maridunum  whereof  Antonine  fpake,  placed  between 
Dunnovaria  and  Ifca  ;  for  Maridunum  in  Britifh  is  ther 
fame  with  Stolen  in  Englim,  '  a  tawn  upon  a  hiU  by 
the  fea  fide."  This  place  is  memorable  for  the  Danillj 
princes  landing  there  in  the  year  937. 

SEBACIC  acid,  the  acid  procured  from  fat.  To 
obtain  it,  let  fome  fuet  be  melted  in  a  ilciilet  over  the 
fire,  along  with  fome  quicklime  in  fine  powder,  and 
conftantly  llirred,  railing  the  fire  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vapours, 
which  are  very  offenfive.  By  this  procefs  the  febacic 
acid  unites  with  the  lime  into  a  febat  of  lime,  which 
:s  difficultly  foluble  in  water  ;  it  is,  however,  feparated 
from  the  tatty  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  bv  fulu- 
tion  in  a  large  quantity  ot  boiling  water.  From  this 
the  neutral  ialt  is  feparated  by  evaporation  ;  and,  to 
render  it  pure,  is  calcined,  rediffolved,  and  again  cry- 
ftalhzcd.      After  this  we  pour  on  a  proper  qi. 

iric  acid,   and  the  frbacic  acid   paffe3  over  by  di- 
ftillation.      See  Fat,  and  Ch  e  mist  ry/ 

StSEBAS  IIA  M,  a  handfome,  populous,  a -id  ftfong 
town  ot  Spain,  in  the  province  ot  Guipufcoa,  wit  1  a 
good  and  well  frequented  harbour.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  ;  and  by   two 

moles,  an  i  a  narrow  entrance  for  the  ftiips.     The  to 
is  lurrounded  with  a  11,  and  to  the  fea  fide  is 

fortified  with  baftio-.is  and  half  n  oor. ;.     The  ftrects  are' 
long,  broad,  and  ftraight,  and  paved  with  v\hi;c  flag- 
itoiies.     At  the  top  or  the  mountain  is  a  citadel,  with 
a  ganiu'ii  well  furnuhed  with  cannon.      :  he  town  1    ■ 
ries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  the   rreatelt  pait  o    which 
confifts  of  iron  and  fteel,   which  fome  reckon  to  be  I 
bed  in  Europe.     They  alfg  ueal  ;u  \vcul,  which  c  > 
i  froia: 
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from  Old  Caftfle,    W.  Long.  i.  59.  N.  Lai.  43. 23. — 
The  capital  of  Brafil  in  So.uh  America  u  likewifc  call- 

SEBAJSTIANO,  called  D.l  Phmbo,  from  an  office 
in  the  lead  mines  given  him  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 
WAS  an  eminent  Venetian  painter,  horn  in  i4^5-  He 
was  tirtl  a  dihiple  of  old  Giovanni  Bclliuo  ;  continued 
his  (Indies  under  Giergionc  ;  and  having  attained  an 
excellent  manner  oi  colouring,  went  to  Koine,  where 
he  iulinuated  himfclf  into  the  favour  of  Michael  Ange- 
10.  He  lias  the  name  ot  being  the  firft  who  invented 
the  art  of  preparing  pi '.iter- walls  for  oil-painting;  but 
was  fo  (low  and  la/y  in  his  work,  that  other  bands  were 
often  employed  to  iinilh  what  be  began.      He  died  in 

SEBESTEN,  in  botany.      See  Cordia. 

SEBUJEI,  a  feci  among  the  ancient  Samaritans, 
■whom  St  Epiphauius  accufes  of  changing  the  time  cx- 
prcllld  in  the  law,  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  an- 
nual feaftS  of  the  Jews, 

SEBURAI,  Sebu&jei,  a  name  which  the  Jews  give 
to  fuch  of  their  rabbins  or  doctors  as  lived  and  taught 
fome  time  after  the  finiihing  of  the  Talmud. 

SECACUL,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  Berapion,  and  others,  to  a 
root  which  was  like  ginger,  and  was  brought  from  the 
Fall  Indies,  and  ufed  as  a  provocative  to  venery.  The 
interpreters  of  their  works  have  rendered  this  word 
iriqgo  ;  and  hence  fome  have  fuppofed  that  our  eryngium 
or  eryrge  V/as  the  root  meant  by  it  :  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  cafe  on  a  lliict  inquiry,  and  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Unions  loot,  at  this  time 
called  ginjettgi  was  what  they  meant. 

SECALE,  Rvi  ,  iii  botany:  A  :>enusofthe  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  m 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gra- 
mma. The  calyx  is  a  glume  of  two  leaves,  which  are 
oppofite  to  one  another,  eredt,  linear,  pointed,  and  lets 
than  the  corolla.  The  corolla  confifts  of  two  valves, 
the  exterior  ot  which  ends  in  a  beard.  There  arc  four 
fpecies,  the  mflqfum,  orientate,  cretuum,  ami  c  rcale.  I  he 
villofum,  or  wood  rye  grab,  is  diftinguiftied  by  a  calyx 
with  wedge-ihaped  leaks,  and  by  the  fringe  of  the  glume 
being  wuoly.  The  ghimas  of  the  orientate  are  lhag«y, 
and  the  Scales  of  the  calyx  fliaped  like  an  awl.  The 
glumes  of  the  creiicum  are  fringed  on  the  outride.  The 
(create,  or  common  iye,  has  glumes  with  rough  fringes. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  lfland  ot  Candia,  was  introduced 
England  .many  ae;es  ago,  and  is  the  only  fpecies 
-  cultivated  in  this  kingdom.  There  arc,  however, 
two  varieties,  the  winter  and  fpripg  rye. 

The  winter  rye,  which  is  linger  in  the  grain  than  the 
fpring  rye,  is  fawn  in  autumn  at  the  lame  time  with 
wheat,  and  fometimes  mined  with  it;  but  as  the  rye 
ripens  fooner  than  the  wheat,  tills  method  mull  be  very 
exceptionable.  The  fpiing  rye  is  fown  along  with  the 
oats,  and  ufually  ripens  as  foon  as  the  winter  rye  ;  but 
the  gram  produced  is  lighter,  and  it  is  there.'.. ie  111- 
dom  (own  except  where  the  autumnal  crop  has  failed. 

Rye  is  commonly  fown  on  poor,  dry,  limeftone,  or 
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faady  iiiis,  where  wheat  wiil  not  thrive.      By  eontinu.     SecJi 

ing  to  tow  i:  on  luch  a  f  nl  for   two   r<    \}<  ._    years,    it    v 

will  at  length  ripen  a  mouth  earlier  th.i  1  that  which 
has  been  railed  for  years  on  (Iron  j  col  1    a 

Rye  is  co  rusurdy  uted  for  bread  either  al  me  or  mix- 
ed with  wheat.  This  mixture  is  called  n  [in,  and  was 
formerly  a  very  common  crop  iu  lb  QC  parts  of  Britain, 
Mr  Mirlh.ill  tells  us,  that  the  farm  rs  in  Yorklhire  be- 
lieve  that  this  mixed  crop  is  never  all',  .ted  by  mildew, 
and  that  a  final]  quantity  of  rye  fown  an  m  ;  wheat  will 
prevent  this  deitruCtive  dilea'e.  Rye  is  much  ufed  tor 
bread  in  tome  parts  o!  Sweden  and  Norway  by  the 
poor  people.  Abort  a  century  ago  rye-bread  was  alf.i 
much  uted  in  England  ;  but  being  made  of  a  black 
kind  of  rye,  it  was  ot  the  fame  colour,  clammy,  very 
detergent,  and  |  ting  as  wheat. 

Rye  is  fubjeft  to  a  diieafe  which  the  French  call  er- 
got, and  the  Eughih  horned  rye;  which  fometimes  hap. 
pens  when  a  very  h  i|  QjUJimtr  fueceed;  a  rainy  fpring. 
According  to  TilTut,  horned  rye  is  fuch  as  fuffcrs  ;ui 
irregular  vegetation  in  the  middle  fubftaoce  between 
the  grain  and  the  hat,  p  1  in   excxefcence  of  a 

brownifh  colour,  about  an  inch  and  a  hair  Ions  and 
two-tenths  ot  an  inch  bread.  Bread  made  ef  this  k:  1 
ot  rye  has  a  nauleous  iiciid  tatie,  and  pro  I  r.o- 

dic  and  gangrenous  diforders.  In  1596,  an  epidemic 
difeafe  prevailed  in  Hefle,  which  the  phyjicians  afcrifced 
to  bread  made  ot  horned  rye.  Some,  we  are  told, 
were  iti/.ed  with  an  cpilepfy,  and  thele  fcld.  m  ever  re- 
covered ;  others  became  lunatic,  and  continued  t!  lipid 
the  rell  ot  their  lives:  thole  who  apparently  recovered' 
had  annual  returns  of  their  difordcr  in  January  and  Fe. 
bruary  j  and  the  diieale  was  laid  to  be  contagious  at 
lead  in  a  certain  degree.  1  he  tacts  which  we  have 
now  mentioned  are  taken  from  a  work  of  Tillot,  which 
was  never  printed.  The  fame  diieafe  was  occasioned 
by  the  life  of  this  bread  in  (ever?.!  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent in  the  years  1 648,  1675,  1722,  1716,  1722,  an  ! 
1736  ;  and  has  been  very  minutely  defcribed  by  Hoff- 
man, A.  O.  Goclickc,  Vatcr  Burghart,  and  J.  A. 
brink. 

In  the  year  1 709,  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  rye 
rar'fed  in  the  province  ot  Salonia  in  France  was  horn- 
ed, and  the  furgeon  to  the  hofpital  ot  Orleans  had  no 
lets  than  5C0  patients  under  his  care  lh.it  were  diltein- 
pered  by  eating  it  :  They  were  called  ergots,  from  er- 
got (a),  the  French  name  for  horned  rye  ;  they  conliil- 
<d  chiefly  of  men  and  boys,  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  being  very  tni.ill.  The  hrh.  lymptoni  was  a  kind 
of  driinkennels,  then  the  local  dil'order  began  iu  the 
toes,  and  thence  extended  fometimes  to  the  thigh, 
an!  the  trunk  itlelf,  even  alter  amputation,  which  i»  ;v 
good  argument  againll  that  operation  before  the  gan- 
grene is  itopped. 

In  the  year  1  7  10,  the  celebrated  Fontenellc  defcribes 
a  cafe  in  the  Hillory  ot  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
France,  which  exactly  retembles  that  of  the  poor  fa- 
mily at  Wattifham.  A  peafant  at  Idols,  who  had  eaten 
homed  rye  in  bread,  was  teized  with  a  mortification, 
which   firft  cauled  all  the  toes  ot   one    foot   to  tall  ..:;, 

then 


(a)  Ergot  h  French  for  a  cock's  fpur,  and  burned  rye  was  called  ergot  from  the  rcfemblsnce  of  its  exctefcence 
to  that  part. 
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then  the  toes  of  the  other,  afterwards  the  remain;!  -r  of 
the  tcet,  and,  laftly,  it  eat  off  the  flefii  or  both  his  legs 
and  thi  >hs,  leaving  the  bones  bare. 

Horned  rye  is  not  only  hurtful  to  man,  but  to  other 
animals  ;  it  has  been  known  to  deftroy  even  the  thes 
that  fettled  upon  it  ;  fheep,  dogs,  dor,  "eefc,  ducks, 
(wine,  and  poultrv,  that  were  fed  with  it  tor  experi- 
ment, died  mifetably,  fome  convulled,  others  mortified 
and  ulcerated. 

SECAN  T,  in  geometry,  a  line  that  cuts  another  or 
divides  it  into  parts.  The  fecant  of  a  circle  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  circumference  on  one  fide  to  a  point 
without  the  ciieumtcrcuce  on  the  other;  and  it  is  de- 
monllrated  by  geometers,  that  of  fever  J  lecants  drawn 
to  the  fame  point,  that  is  the  longell  which  paffes  thro' 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  portions,  however,  of 
thefe  ft.  veral  fecauts  that  are  without  the  circle  are  fo 
much  the  greater  as  they  recede  from  the  centre,  and 
the  haft  external  portion  is  of  that  fecant  which  paffes 
through  it. 

Secant,  in  trigonometry,  denotes  aright  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which,  cuttin g  the  circum- 
ference, proceeds  till  it  meets  with  a  tangent  to  the 
lame  circle.      See  Geometry,  n*  24 — 28. 

Line  of  Secsxts,  one  of  thofe  lines  or  fcales  which 
are  uftially  put  upon  lectors.  How  fuch  a  fc.de  is  form- 
td  will  be  feen  by  a  bare  inflection  of  fig.  JJ.  Plate 
CCXV.  ;  for  C  to,  C  20,  C  30,  &c.  diawn  from  the 
centre  C  to  the  line  of  tangents  BE,  being  the  real  fe- 
cauts of  the  arches  B  10,  B  ic,  B  3c,  it  is  obvious 
that  by  marking  off  the  diftancts  Bio,  B  20,  B  30, 
upon  any  other  line,  we  make  that  line  a  fcale  of  fe- 
cants. 

SECEDERS,  a  numerous  body  of  Prefhyterians  in 
Scotland,  who  have  withdraw  n  from  the  communion  of 
the  eilabiifhed  church.  As  they  take  up  their  ground 
upon  the  eftahlifhment  of  religion  from  163S  to  165c, 
which  they  hold  to  be  the  purcft  period  of  the  Scotiifh 
church,  we  (hall  introduce  our  account  of  them  by  a 
{hort  review  of  ecclefiaftical  hiitory  from  that  period  to 
the  era  of  theit  ftceffion.  With  our  ufual  candour  and 
impartiality  we  mean  to  eive  a  fair  ftatement  of  thofe 
events  with  which,  as  they  fay,  their  feceilion  is  connect- 
ed. 

James  I.  having  for  fome  time  previous  to  his  death 
entertained  a-wifh  to  form  the  church  of  Scotland  as 
much  as  pofiib'c  upon  the  model  of  that  in  England, 
his  fon  Charles,  with  the  afliftance  of  archbifhop  Laud, 
endeavoured  to  carry  the  defipn  into  execution,  by  cila- 
blifluna  canons  for  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  and  introdu- 
cing a  liturgy  into  the  public  fervLce  of  the  church. — 
Numbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all  ranks  took  the 
alarm  at  what  they  conlidered  to  be  a  bold  and  dan- 
gerous innovation  ;  and  after  frequent  applications  to 
the  throne,  they  at  laft  obtained  the  royal  proclamation 
for  a  tree  parliament  and  general  aflembly.  The  afftm- 
bly  met  in  1638,  and  began  their  labours  with  a  repeal 
of  all  the  a<fls  of  the  fix  preceding  parliaments,  which 
had  favoured  the  defigns  of  James.  '1  hey  condemned 
the  liturgy,  together  with  even-  branch  of  the  hierar- 
(  chy.  They  cited  all  the  Scottim  bifhops  to  their  bar  ; 
and  after  having  excommunicated  nine  of  them,  and  de- 
pofed  five  (rom  their  epifcopal  office,  they  reitorcd 
kitk-feflions,  prefbyteries,  and  fynods  provincial  as  well 
i.-  national.     See  Presbvteri4.hs. 
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Thefe  proceeding?  were  ratified  by  the  parliament  fii'rlw 
which  met  in  1643.     Tlte  hw  o'  patronage  was  in  full  """" >*■"■' 
iorcc  tor  levcral  year*  aHer  this  period;  yet  great  (are 
was  taken  that  no  DUDlfter  (hould   be   obtruded  on   the 
Chriftian  people  contrary  to  their  inclinations  ;   and  in 
1649  it  was  aboli'.hed  as  an  oppreflive  grievance. 

The  Rcftoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  AH  that  the 
general  aflembly  had  done  from  1638  to  1650  was  ren- 
dered null  and  void,  their  covenant!  were  pronounced 
to  be  unlawful,  epifcopacy  wai  reftored,  and  the  kin  5 
wan  declared  to  be  the  fupremc  head  of  the  church  in 
all  caufes  civil  and  tcclriiallical.  During  this  period  the 
Prefhyterians  were  fubjetted  to  fines  and  imprifonment, 
while  numbers  of  them  were  publicly  executed  far  their 
adherence  to  their  political  and  religious  tenets. 

The  Revolution  in  1688  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  chutch.  The  firft  parliament  which  met 
after  that  event,  abulimed  prelacy  and  the  kind's  fupre- 
macy  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  They  ratir'ed  the  Weft, 
minlter  Confcflion  of  Faith,  together  with  the  Prefby- 
tcrian  foim  of  church-government  and  difcipline,  "  at 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  molt  conducive  to 
the  advancement  ot  true  piety  and  godliucls,  and  the 
eftabli.'hment  of  peace  and  tranquillity  within  theft 
realms."'  That  fame  parliament  abolifhcd  patronage, 
and  lodged  the  eie'*ion  ot  miniilers  in  the  hands  of 
heritors  and  elders,  with  the  content  ot  the  congre;a- 
tion. 

In  the  reign  of  Qv^Anne  the  true  Proteftant  religion 
was  ratified  a'ld  tlUijhll.cd,  together  with  the  Prefby- 
terian  form  of  church-government  and  difcipline  ;  and 
the  unalterable  continuance  of  both  was  declared  to  be 
an  effential  condition  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
in  all  time  coming.  In  171  i  the  law  refpecting  pa- 
tronage was  revived,  in  retentment,  it  has  been  laid,  of 
that  warm  attachment  which  the  church  ot  Scotland 
difcovcred  to  the  family  of  Hanover  ;  but  the  feverity 
ot  that  law  was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  firft  parlia- 
ment ot  George  1.  ftat.  50.  by  which  it  is  enafted,  that 
it  the  prefentee  do  not  iignify  his  acceptance,  the  pre- 
fentalion  (hall  become  void  and  null  in  law.  The 
church,  however,  did  not  avail  herfelf  of  this  ftatutc  ; 
and  an  event  which  happened  not  many  years  afterwards 
gave  rife  to  the  feitjjion.  t 

In  1732  more  than  40  miniftcrs  prefentcd  an  addrefs  Origin  o! 
to  the  general  aflembly,  fpecitying  in  a  variety  of  in- 
ftances  what  the)  conlidered  to  be  great  defections  from 
the  cltablifhed  couftitution  ot  the  church,  and  craving 
a  rcclicfs  of  thefe  grievance?.  A  petition  to  the  fame 
effei,  fubferibed  by  feveral  hundreds  of  elders  and  pri- 
vate Chriftians,  was  offered  at  ths  fame  time  ;  but  the 
aflembly  refufed  a  hearing  to  both,  and  cnaited,  that 
the  election  <rf miniilers  to  vacant  charges,  where  an  ac- 
cepted prefentation  did  not  take  place,  ihould  be  com- 
petent only  to  a  conjunct  meeting  of  elders  and  heri- 
tors, being  Protellants.  To  this  act  many  objections 
were  made  by  numbers  of  miniilers  and  private  Chri- 
ftians. They  afferted  that  more  than  30  to  one  in 
every  parifh  were  not  poifeffed  of  landed  property,  and 
were  on  that  account  deprived  of  what  they  deemed 
their  natural  right  to  choole  their  own  paltors.  It  was 
alfo  faid,  that  this  act  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
honour  and  interell  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  people  J*aud  in  fine,  that  it  was  direetly 
F  f  contrary 
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Stuiei).  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the 
u— -v— -  practice  of  the  apoftles,  when  they  filled  up  the  firft 
vacancy  in  the  apoilolic  college,  and  appointed  the  elec- 
t  vi  of  deacons  and  elders  in  the  primitive  church. — 
Many  of  thofe  alfo  who  were  thought  to  be  the  bed 
friends  of  the  church,  expreffed  their  tears  that  this 
aft  would  have  a  tendency  to  overturn  the  ecclefiafti. 
cal  conltitution  which  was  eftablifhed  at  the  Revolu- 
3  tion. 
They  op-  Mr  Ebenezer  Erfkine  miniiter  at  Stirling  diftin- 
F°r<:  the  .puilhed  himfclf  by  a  bold  and  determined  oppofition  to 
the  genera)  the  meafures  of  the  affembly  in  1732.  Being  at  that 
affembly;  time  moderator  of  the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  he 
opened  tlit  meeting  at  Perth  with  a  fermon  trom  Plalm 
cxviii.  22.  "  The  ftone  which  the  builders  rejefted  is 
become  the  head  ftone  of  the  corner."  In  the  courfe 
of  his  fermon  he  remonftrated  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
freedum  againlt  the  aft  of  the  preceding  aflembly  with 
re  jard  to  the  fettlcment  of  minifters,  and  alleged  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  eftablifh- 
ed  conftitution  of  the  church.  A  formal  complaint 
was  lodged  againlt  him  for  uttering  feveral  offenfive  ex- 
preffions  in  his  fermon  before  the  fynod.  Many  of 
the  members  declared  that  they  heard  him  utter  no- 
thing but  found  and  feafonable  doftrice  ;  but  his  accu- 
fers  infilling  on  their  complaint,  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  fynod  to  colleft  what  were 
called  the  ofFenlive  expreffions,  and  to  lay  them  before 
the  next  diet  in  writing.  This  was  done  accordingly  ; 
and  Mr  Erfkine  gave  in  his  anfwers  to  every  article  of 
the  complaint.  After  three  days  warm  leafoning  on 
this  affair,  the  fynod  by  a  majority  of  fix  found  him 
F-rwhih  «nfuva0'e  J  againlt  which  fentence  he  protefted,  and 
their  mini-  appealed  to  the  next  general  affembly.  When  the  af- 
fter<  are  fembly  met  in  May  1733.  it  affirmed  the  fentence  of 
ceiuured,  the  fynod,  and  appointed  Mr  Erfkine  to  be  rebuked 
and  admonifhed  from  the  chair.  Upon  which  he  pro- 
tefted, that,  as  the  affembly  had  found  him  cenfurable, 
and  had  rebuked  him  for  doins;  what  he  conceived  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  ftandards  of 
the  church,  he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  preach  the  fame 
truths,  and  to  teftify  againlt  the  fame  or  fimilar  evils,  on 
every  proper  occafion.  To  this  proteft  Meffrs  Wil- 
liam Wilton  miniller  at  Perth,  Alexander  Moncrief 
nviniftcr  at  Abernethy,  and  James  Fiiher  miniiter  at 
Kinclaven,  gave  in  a  written  adherence,  under  the  form 
of  inltrument ;  and  thefe  four  withdrew,  intending  to 
return  to  their  refpeftive  charges,  and  aft  agreeably  to 
their  proteft  whenever  they  fhould  have  an  opportuni- 
ty. Had  the  affair  retted  here,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  feceffion  ;  but  the  affembly  refolving  to  carry 
on  the  procefs,  cited  them  by  their  officer  to  compear 
next  day.  They  obeyed  the  citation  ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  retire  with  them,  in  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  withdraw  their  proteft.  The  committee  ha- 
ving reported  that  they  £1  ill  adhered  to  their  proteft, 
the  affembly  ordered  them  to  appear  before  the  com- 
miffion  in  Auguft  following  and  retraft  their  proteft ; 
and  if  they  fhould  not  comply  and  teftify  their  fonow 
for  their  conduft,  the  commiflion  was  empowered  to 
fufpend  them  from  the  exercife  of  their  miniftry,  with 
certification  that  if  they  fhould  aft  contrary  to  faid  fen- 
tence, the  commiflion  fhould  proceed  to  an  higher  cen- 
fure. 
The  commiflion  met  in  Auguft  accordingly;  and  the 
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four  miniiter"  ft  ill  adhering  to  their  proteft,   were  fuf-   Seceden 
pended  from  the   exercife  of  their  office,   and  cited  to     — /~" ™ 
the  next  meeting  of  the  commiffion   in   November  fi>l-         S 
lowing.      From  this  fentence  fevtral  minifters  and  elders,  f~u  Fe"',,< 
members  of  the   commiffion,  diffented.      The  commif-ltvu"e  „f 
fion   met   in  November,    and  the   fufpended  minifters   .c.rujiio 
compeared.    Addreffes,  reprefentations,  and  letters  from 
feveral  fynods  and  prefbyterics,  relative  to  the  bufinefi 
now  before  the  commiffion,   were   received    and   read. 
The  fynods    of  Dumfries,  Murray,   Rofs,  Angus  and 
Mearns,  Perth  and    Stirling,   craved  that  the  commif- 
fion would  delay  proceeding  to  an  higher  cenfure.    The 
fynods  of  Galloway  and  Fife,  as  alfo  the  prefbytery  of 
Dornoch,  addreffed  the  commiflion  for  lenity,  tendernefs, 
and  forbearance,  towards  the   fufpended  minifters  ;  and 
the  prefbytery  of  Aberdeen  reprefented,  that,   in  their 
judgment,    the  fentence  of  fufpenfion  inflicted  on  the 
forefaid  minifters  was  too  high,  and  that  it  was  allretch 
of  ecclefiaftical  authority.     Many  members  of  the  com- 
miffion realoned  in   the  fame  manner,  and  alleged  that 
the  aft  and   fentence   of  tail    affembly  did  not  oblige 
them  to   proceed  to  an  higher  cenfure  at   this  meet- 
ing  of  the  commiffion.      The  queftion,   however,   was 
put,  Proceed  to  an   higher  cenfure,   or  not  ?  and  the 
votes  being  numbered,  were  found  equal  on  both  fides  : 
upon   which  Mr  John    Goldie  the  moderator  gave  his 
calling  vote  to  proceed   to  an   higher  cenfure  ;  which 
Hands  in  their  minutes  in  thefe  words :  "  The  commif- 
fion did  and  hereby  do  loofe  the  relation  of  Mr  Ebene- 
zer Erlkine  miniiter  at  Stirling,  Mr  William  Willon 
minifter  at    Perth,   Mr  Alexander  Moncrief  miniller  at 
Abernethy,  and  Mr  James  Fifher  miniiter  at  Kinclaven,         - 
to  their  refpeftive  charges,  and  declare  them  no  longer  D?prjveol 
minilters  of  this  church  ;  and  do  hereby  prohibit  all  mi-  of  their 
nifters  of  this  church  to  employ  them,  or  any  of  them,  livings, 
in  any   minifterial   function.      And  the  commiflion   do 
declare  the  churches  of  the   faid  minifters  vacant  from 
and  after  the  date  of  this  fentence." 

This  fentence  being  intimated  to  them,  they  proteft- 
ed, that  their  minifterial  office  and  relation  to  their  re- 
fpeftive charges  fhould  be  held  as  valid  as  if  no  fuck 
fentence  had  paffed;  and  that  they  were  now  obliged  to 
make  z  feceffion  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  ecclefia- 
ftical courts;  and  that  it  (hall  be  lawful  and  warrantable 
for  them  to  preach  the  gofpcl,  and  difchar're  every 
branch  of  the  paftoral  office,  according  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  eltablifhed  principles  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  Mr  Ralph  Erfkine  minifter  at  Dunfermline, 
Mr  Thomas  Mair  minifter  at  Orwer,  Mr  John  M'Laren 
minifter  at  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Currie  minifter  at 
Kinglaffie,  Mr  James  Wardlaw  minifter  at  Dunfermline,, 
and  Mr  Thomas  Nairn  miniiter  at  Abbotfhal,  protefted 
againlt  the  fentence  of  the  commiffion,  and  that  it 
fhould  be  lawful  for  them  to  complain  of  it  to  any  fub- 
fequent  general  affembly  of  the  church. 

The  feceffion  properly  commenced  at  this  date.  And 
accerdingly  the  ejefted  minifters  declared  in  their  pro- 
teft that  they  were  laid  under  the  difagreeable  neceffity 
of  feceding,  not  from  the  principles  and  conltitution  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  to  which,  they  faid,  they  fted<- 
faftly  adhered,  but  from  the  piefcnt  church-courts, 
which  had  thrown  them  out  from  minifterial  communion^ 
The  affembly,  however,  which  met  in  May  1734  did  fo 
far  modify  the  above  fentence,  that  they  empowered 
the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  to  receive  the  ejefted 
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minifters  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  reftore 
them  to  their  refpective  charges  ;  but  with  this  exprefs 
direction,  "  that  the  faid  fynod  ftiould  not  take  upon 
tliem  to  judge  of  the  legality  or  formality  of  the  former 
procedure  of  the  church  judicatories  in  relation  to  this 
affair,  or  either  approve  or  cenfure  the  fame."  As  thij 
appointment  neither  condemned  the  act  of  the  prece- 
dine  affembly  nor  the  conduct  of  the  commiflion,  the 
feceding  minifters  confidered  it  to  be  rather  an  act  of 
grace  than  of  juftice,  and  therefore  they  faid  they  could 
not  return  to  the  church-courts  upon  this  ground  ;  and 
they  published  to  the  world  the  reafons  of  their  rerufal, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  return 
to  the  communion  of  the  eilablifhed  church.  They  now 
credted  themfelves  into  an  ecclefiaftical  court,  which  they 
called  the  AJp,ciated  Prejbytery,  and  preached  occasionally 
to  numbers  of  the  people  who  joined  them  indifferent  parts 
of  the  country.  1  hey  alio  publilhed  what  they  called  an 
Ad,  Declaration,  and  Tejitmony,  to  the  doctrine,  worihip, 
government,  and  difcipline  of  the  church  or  Scotland, 
and  againit  feveral  inltances,  as  they  faid,  of  defection 
from  thefe,  both  in  former  aad  in  the  prefent  times. 
Some  time  after  this  feveral  minifters  of  the  eftablifiied 
church  joined  them,  and  the  AiTociated  Prefbytery 
now  confiited  of  eight  minifters.  But  the  general  af- 
fembly  which  met  in  1738  finding  that  the  number  of 
Seceders  was  much  increafed,  ordered  the  eight  mini- 
fters to  be  ferved  with  a  libel,  and  to  be  cited  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  affembly  in  1  7  ',9.  J  hey  now  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  as  a  conftituted  prefbytery,  and  ha- 
ving formally  declined  the  affembly's  authority,  they 
immediately  withdrew.  The  affembly  which  met  next 
year  depofed  them  from  the  office  of  the  miniilry  ; 
which,  however,  they  continued  to  exercife  in  their 
refpective  congregations,  who  ftill  adhered  to  them, 
and  erected  meeting-houfes,  where  they  preached  till 
their  death.  Mr  James  Fifher,  the  kit  furvivorot  them, 
was,  by  an  unanimous  call  in  1741,  tranflated  from 
Kinclaven  to  Glafgow,  where  he  continued  in  the  exer- 
cife ef  his  miniilry  among  a  numerous  congregation, 
refpe&ed  by  all  ranks  in  that  large  city,  Vnd  died  in 
1775  much  regretted  by  his  people  and  friends.  In 
? 745  the  feceding  minifters  were  become  fo  numerous, 
that  they  were  erefted  into  three  different  prefbyteties, 
under  one  fynod,  when  a  very  unprofitable  difpute  divi- 
ded them  into  two  parties. 

The  burgefs  oath  in  fome  of  the  royal  boroughs  of 
Scotland  contains  the  following  claufe  :  "  I  profefs 
and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true  religion  prcfently 
profeffed  within  this  realm,  and  authorifed  by  the  laws 
thereof.  I  will  abide  at  and  defend  the  fame  to  my 
life's  end,  renouncing  the  Romifh  religion  called  fa- 
pi/l'y."  Meffrs  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erlkine,  James 
Filler,  and  others,  affirmed  that  this  claute  was  no  way 
contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  feceffion  was 
formed,  and  that  therefore  every  Seceder  might  lawfully 
fwear  it.  Meffrs  Alexander  Moncrief,  Thomas  Mair, 
Adam  Gib,   and  others,  contended  on  the  other  hand 
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that  the  fwearin^  of  the  above  claufe  was  a  virtual  re-  Secedrn. 

nunciation  o!  thtrir  tdtimony.  And  this  controverfv  was         * 

(o  keenly  agitated,  that  they  fplit  into  two  different 
parties,  and  now  meet  in  different  fynods.  Thofe  of 
them  who  affcrt  the  lawfulnefs  of  fvvearing  the  burgeff 
oath  -die  called  liur^kers,  and  the  other  party  who  con- 
demn it  are  called  Antilur^ker  Sicederi.  Each  party 
claiming  to  itfelf  the  lawful  conftitution  of  the  AJf'.riaic 
Synod,  the  Antiburghers,  after  feveral  previous  ftcps, 
excommunicated  the  Burghers  on  the  ground  of  their 
fin  and  of  their  contumacy  in  it.  This  rupture  took 
place  in  1  747,  fince  which  period  no  attempts  to  effect  a  And  form 
reunion  have  been  fuccefsful.  They  remain  under  the  feparace 
jurifdiction  of  different  fynods,  and  hold  feparate  com-1™"™* 
munion,  although  much  of  their  former  hoftility  has 
been  laid  afide.  The  Antiburghers  confider  the  Burgh- 
ers as  too  lax  and  not  fuificiently  ftedfait  to  their  tef- 
timony.  The  Burghers  on  the  other  hand  contend 
that  the  Antiburghers  arc  too  rigid,  in  that  they  have 
introduced  new  terms  of  communion  into  the  fociety. 
The  Antiburghers  having  adopted  ideas  with  regard  to 
what  they  call  covenanting,  which  the  Burghers  never 
approved  (a),  have  been  in  ufe  of  renewing  in  their 
feveral  congregations  the  Scottifh  Covenant,  by  caufing 
their  people  formally  fwear  to  maintain  it.  In  other 
refpefts  the  differences  between  the  two  parties  are  not 
material.  The  Antiburghers  are  molt  numerous  on 
the  north  of  the  Tay,  and  the  Burghers  on  the  fouth 
of  it.  .         _  n 

What  follows  in   this  article  is  a  further  account  of  Hiftury  of 
thofe  who   are  commonly  called  the  Burgher   Seceders.  the  Burgh- 
Thefe  have  a  greater  number  of  people  in   their  com-ef  SeceUe"' 
munion  than   the  Antiburghers,  and   for   fome   years 
palt  they  have   greatly  increafed   in  the  fouthern  and 
weftem  diftriets  of  Scotland.     As  there  were  among  ' 
them  from  the  commencement  of  their  feceffion  feveral 
ftudents  who  had  been  educated  at  one  or  other  of  the 
univerfities,  they  appointed  one  of  their  minifters  to  give 
lectures  in  theology,   and  train    up  candidates   for  the 
miniftry.       MclTrs   William  Wflfen   minifter   at  Ferth. 
and  Alexander  Moncrief  minifter  at   Abernethy  were 
their  profeffors  of  theology  before  their  feparation  from 
the  Antiburghers. 

Since  that  period  Mr  Ebenezer  Erikine  minifter  at 
Stirling,  Mr  Ja.r.es  Filher  minifter  at  Glafgow,  Mr 
John  Swanfton  minifter  at  Kinrofs,  and  Mr  John  Brown 
minifter  at  Haddington,  have  fucceeded  each  other  in 
this  office.  At  prefent  (  1  794)  Mr  George  Lawfon 
miniftei"  at  Selkiik  is  their  profeffor  of  theology,  and 
there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  ftudents  who  at- 
tend his  lectures  annually.  The  number  of  their  mi- 
nifters is  about  an  hundred,  and  each  of  their  congrega- 
tions contain  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
thoufand  perfons  ;  and  there  are  among  them  at  prefent 
more  than  twenty  vacant  charges.  W  here  a  congrega- 
tion is  very  numerous,  as  in  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  and 
Perth,  it  is  formed  into  a  coHegiate  charge,  and  provi- 
ded with  two  minifters.  They  are  ere&ed  into  fix  dif- 
F  f  2  fcrent 


(a)  This  is  the  account  which  the  Burghers  give  of  their  own  notions  refpefting  the  covenant.  One  of  the 
molt  enlightened  of  their  opponents,  however,  affure  us  that  they  acknowledge  covenanting  to  be  a  moral  duty, 
and  that  the  folemn  vows  ot  our  ancellors  are  obligatory.  But  fince  the  breach  in  the  fynod  they  have  never 
<ngagedin  this  work  ;  giving,  as  their  rcalon,  that  this  is  net  the  ptoper  feafon. 
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Sa.  !ers.    ferent  ptefbyteiics,  united  in  one  general  fynoil,  which 
*•— Y~" -   commonly  meets   at   Edinburgh    in   May  and    SejJtem- 
bfr(B).      They  have  alio  a  fynod  in   Ireland  eompoled 
of  three  or  four  different  prcfbyteiies.    They  are  legally 
tolerated  in  Ireiaod ;  and  government   fome   years   ago 
granted   L.  >co  per  annum,  and  oi  late  an   additional 
L.  (OC,  which,  when  divided  among  t!um,  ailords   to 
each  minister  about  L.ioover  and  above   the  Jtipend 
which  he  receives  from  his  hearers.     Thefe  have  befides 
a  prcfbvtery  in  Nova  .Seotia  ;  and  fome  years  ago,  it  is 
faid,  that  lice  Burgher  and  the  Antiburgher  ministers  re- 
ftdhvr  in   the    United   States   formed  a  coalition  and 
joined  in  a  general  fynod,  which  they  call  the  Synod  of 
i\levj  Tori  and  fennlyhania.     They  all  preach  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Weltminfler  Confeflion  ot  Faith 
and  Catechilms,  as  they  believe  thefe  to  be  founded  on 
the   {acred  fcriptures.       They   catechife   their  hearers 
publicly,  and  vilk.  them  from  houfe  to  houfe  once  every 
year.      'I  hey  will  not  give  the  Lord's  kipper  to  thoie 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  golpel,  nor  to 
fuch    as  are  Scandalous    and   immoral  in     their    lives. 
They   condemn   private   baptifm,  nor  will   they  admit 
thofe  wlio  are  grofsly  ignorant  and  profane  to  be  fpon- 
iors  for  their  children.      Believing  that  the  people  have 
a  natural  right  to  choofe   their  own  paStors,  the  fettle- 
ment  of  their  minilters  always  proceeds  upon  a  popu- 
lar election  ;   and   the  candidate  who  is  elected  by  the 
majoiicy  is  otdained  among  them.     Convinced  that  the 
charge  of  fouls  is  a  trult  of  the  greater!  importance, 
they  carefully  watch  over  the  morals  of  their  ftudents, 
and  direct  them  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  reading  and  itiidy 
astheyjudsje  moil  proper  to  qualify  them  for  the  pro- 
fitable dilcharge  of  the  paftoral  duties.      At  the  ordina- 
tion of  their   minilters  they  life  a  formula  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  ettabliflred  church,  which  their 
minilters  are  bound  to  fubferibe  when  called  to  it  ;  and 
if  any  of  them  teach  do&rines  contrary  to  the  fcriptures 
or  the  Weltminller  Confeflion  of  Faith,  they  are  lure  of 
being  thrown  out  of  their  communion.      By  this  means 
uniformity  of  lentiment  is  preferved  among  them  ;  nor 
has  any  of  their  minilters,  excepting  one,  been  profecuted 
for  error  in  doctrine  fince  the  commencement  of  their 
feceffiou. 
~,    Tl     ,         They  believe  that  the  holy  fcriptures  are  the   fole 
W  faith    '    criterion  of  truth,   and  the  only  rule  to  direct  mankind 
to  glorify  and  enjoy  God,  the  chief  and  eternal  good  ; 
and  that  "  the  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controver- 
lies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  the  decrees 
of  councils,   opinions  of  ancient   writers,   doctrines  of 
men  and  private   lpirits,  are    to   be  examined,   and  in 
vhofc  Sentence  we  are  to  relt,  can  be  no  other  but  the 
Holy   Spiiit   fpeaking   in  the   fcriptures."     They  are 
fully  perluaded,   however,  that  the  ltandards  of  public 
authority  in  the  church  of  Scotland  exhibit  a  jull  and 
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confident  view  of  the  meaning  and  defign  of  the  holy   Seeedtrt 

lcripturcs  with  regard  to  doftnne,  worfhip, government,  <fm 

an  I  discipline  ;  and  they  in  fo  far  differ  from  the  diffent- 
ers  in  England,  in  that  they  hold  thefe  ltandards  to  be 
not  only  articles  of  peace  and  a  tell  of  orthodoxy,  but 
as  a  bond  of  union  and  fellow  (hip.  They  conlider  a 
Ample  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  fcriptures  as  toy 
equivocal  a  proof  of  unity  in  lentiment,  becaule  Arians, 
Soeinians,  and  Armiuians,  make  fuch  a  confeflion  of 
their  faith,  while  they  retain  fentiments  which  they 
(theSvceders)  apprehend  are  fubverfive  of  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  golpel.  They  believe  that  Jcfus  ChriSl 
is  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is 
his  body  ;  that  it  is  bis  fole  prerogative  to  enaCt  laws 
for  the  government,  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this 
world  ;  and  that  the  church  is  not  poffeffed  of  a  legisla- 
tive, but  only  of  an  executive  power,  to  be  exercifed  in 
explaining  and  applying  to  their  proper  objects  and  ends 
thoie  laws  which  Chritt  hath  published  in  the  fcriptures. 
Thofe  doctrines  which  they  teach  relative  to  faith  and 
practice  aie  exhibited  at  great  length  in  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Welfniinfter  Affembly's  Shorter  Catechifm, 
by  way  ot  qneftieh  and  anfwer,  in  two  volumes,  com- 
poled  chiefly  by  Mr  James  Filher  late  of  Glafgow,  and 
publifhcd  by  delire  ot  their  fynod. 

For  thefe  fifty  years  pall,  the  grounds  of  their  fecef- 
fiou, thty  allege,  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  pu- 
blic adminiltiations  of  the  eltabliihed  church,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  uniform  execution  of  the  law  refpecting 
patronage,  which,  they  fay,  has  obliged  many  thoufand* 
of  private  Christians  to  withdraw  from  the  parifh.- 
churches  and  join  their  fociety. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  number  has  rapidly 
increafed  ot  late,  efpecially  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  They  have  three  different  congregations  in 
Edinburgh,  tw\>  in  Glafgow,  and  two  in  London,  be- 
fides  Several  others  in  the  north  of  England.  In  mod 
of  their  congregations  they  celebrate  the  Lord's  fupper 
twice  in  the  year,  and  they  catechifc  their  young  people 
concerning  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion 
previously  to  their  admifTion  to  that  facrament.  When 
any  ot  them  fall  into  the  fin  of  fornication  or  adultery, 
the  Scandal  is  regularly  purged  according  to  the  form 
of  procefs  in  the  eftablimei  church  ;  and  thofe  of  the 
delinquents  who  do  not  lubrait  to  adequate  cenfure  arc 
publicly  declared  to  be  fugitives  from  difcipline,  and 
are  expelled  the  fociety.  They  never  accept  a  lum  of 
money  as  a  commutation  for  the  offence.  They  con- 
demn all  clandestine  and  irregular  marriages,  nor  will 
they  marry  any  perfons  unlefs  they  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  parifh  church  on  two  different  Lord's 
days  at  leaft.  jx 

When  they   feparated  from  the  eflablifhed   church,  And  p<  II 
they  remained  firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  Slate  ;  and0*1  PnDI 

theyP1^ 


(b)  The  constitution  of  the  Antiburgher  church  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Burghers.  The  fupreme 
court  ameng  them  is  defigned  The  General  S/Jbaate  Synod,  having  under  its  jurisdiction  three  provincial  iynods 
;n  Scotland  and  one  in  Ireland.  In  the  former  country  there  are  eleven  preSbyteries  ;  in  the  latter,  four.  They 
Lave  a  few  congregations  in  England,  and  a  prelbytery  in  connection  with  them  in  North  America.  'I  he 
number  of  ministers  belonging  to  the  general  fynod  is  a  hundred  and  thirty- feven  ;  and  in  Scotland  there  are 
nineteen  vacancies.  They,  as  well  as  the  Burgher  Seceders,  have  a  profeffor  of  theology,  whole  lectures  every 
candidate  for  the  office  of  a  preacher  is  obliged  to  attend,  we  have  been  told,  for  no  lefs  than  five  ox  Six  feffionsi 
iamely  the-ltSIioa  mult  be  ot  Short  duration. 


ischium. 
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they  were  not  many  years  formed  into  a  diftinft  fociety, 
when  they  expelled  from  their  communion  a  Mr  Thomas 
Nairn  mil. liter  at  Kirkcaldy,  who  had  taught  doctrines 
inimical  to  the  civil  government  of  the  nation.  In  1745 
there  was  not  one  ol  their  number  who  joined  the  then 
pretender  to  the  Britifh  crown.  They  arc  ltill  of  the 
lame  fentiments  ;  and  in  their  public  aiTemblies  they  al- 
ways pray  for  our  fovereign  King  George,  with  the 
royal  family,  and  for  all  who  arc  in  authority  under 
them.  They  are  fo  far  from  wifhing  the  overthrow  ot 
the  prefent  civil  government,  that  when  the  nation  was 
lately  in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  a  fermentation  by 
the  circulation  of  inflammatory  and  feditious  writings, 
they  warmly  recommended  peace  and  order  in  fociety 
(c).  No  legal  difqualifications,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
diffenters  in  England,  exclude  them  from  any  place  of 
public  trult  in  the  municipal  government  of  the  country  ; 
and  fome  ot  them  are  frequently  in  the  magiilracy  of 
the  royal  boroughs.  They  are  not,  however,  leyally 
tolerated,  but  are  fupported  by  the  mildnefs  ot  admini- 
ftration  and  the  liberal  fpirit  ot  the  times.  Avowing 
their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  pu- 
blic fiandards  ol  the  church  of  Scotland,  together  with 
the  prefcyterisn  torm  of  government,  trom  which  they 
never  intended  to  fecede,  they  deny  that  they  are  cither 
fchifmatics  or  fectaries,  as  they  have  been  frequently 
called:  and  when  they  withdrew  from  the  ecclciiaftical 
courts,  they  did  not,  they  fay,  conftitute  a  church  of 
their  own,  different  from  the  national  church,  but  pro. 
fefs  to  be  a  part  of  that  church,  endeavouring  to  hold 
by  her  reformed  principles,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  devi- 
ations from  them  which  they  have  fpecified  in  their 
jill  and  Ttjilm  ny.  Mod  of  them  live  in  habits  of 
friendfhip  and  intimacy  with  their  brethren  of  the  efta- 
blifhment,  and  they  protefs  an  affectionate  regard  for 
all  thofe  of  every  denomination  who  love  Jeius  Chrilt 
in  fincerity  and  truth.  In  the  late  re-exhibition  of 
their  tetlimony,  they  have  declared  to  the  world,  that, 
were  the  grounds  of  their  feceffion  happily  removed, 
they  would  account  it  one  of  the  mo  ft.  fmgular  felicities 
ot  their  time  to  return  with  plealure  to  the  communion 
ot  the  eltablimed  church. 

SECHIUM,  in  botany :  A  gemis  of  the  fvngenefia 
order,  belonging  to  the  moneccia  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  14th  order, 
Cucurbitjcetr.  The  male  calyx  is  quinquedentate  and 
monophyllous  ;  the  corolla  monopetalous  ;  the  five  fila- 
ments are  united  in  an  erect  tube.  In  the  female 
flower  the  piitillum  ■  cylindrical  and  erect  ;  the  it t  r. 
ma  large,  peltatcd,  and  refte&ed  ;  the  pericarpium  large, 
oval,  unequal,  flelny,  and  unilocular,  containing  one  feed, 
which  is  fmooth,  comprefled,  and  flefhy.  Of  tlus  there 
is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Ediths,  or  Chocho  vine. — 
This  is  cultivated  and  grows  very  luxuriantly  in  many 
places  in  Jamaica.  The  vines  run  and  fpread  verv 
much.      1  he  fruit  is  boiled,  and  ferved  up  at  table  by 
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way  of  grcer.s ;  and   the   root  of  the  old  vise  is  fome-  Seefcenflirfc 
what  like   a  yam  (DUJ<  trea),   and  on  being  boiled  or    6tdar- 

roalted  tallcs  farinaceous  and  wholefome.  v— ^ 

SECKENDORF  (Guy  Lewis  de),  a  very  learned 
German,  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
was  born  at  Aurach  in  Francor.ia  i,l  16  26.  He  was 
a  good  linguill,  learned  in  law,  hiftory,  and  divinity ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  a  tolerable  painter  and  engra- 
ver. He  was  honourably  c:-  ploj  _d  by  levcral  of  the 
German  princes  ;  and  died  c  midellor  ot  Hate  to  Fre- 
deric III.  elector  of  Brandenburg  ap.d  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Halle,  in  ;6o2.  He  wrote  many 
books,  particulaily  "  A  hiitoiy  and  defene;  of  the 
Lutheran  religion,"  2  vols  folio,  Frankfort,  i6oz,  in 
Latiu. 

SECKER  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  reipe&ablc  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England,  was  born,  in  :6;^,  at  a 
village  called  Sibthnrp,  in  the  vale  of  Beivoir,  Notting- 
hamfhire.  His  father  was  a  Proteftant  diffenter,  a 
ous,  virtuous,  and  fenfible  man;  who  having  a  fmall 
paternal  fortune,  followed  no  profeffion.  His  niolL-r 
was  the  daughter  o!"  Mr  Gcor-re  Brough,  a  tubftan! 
gentleman  tarmer  of  Shclton  in  the  fame  countv  He 
received  his  education  at  feveral  private  fchools  and  aca- 
demies in  the  country,  being  obliged,  by  various  acci- 
dents, to  change  his  mailers  frequently. 

Notwithllanding  this  disadvantage,  he  had  at  the  aje 
of  19  not  ouly  made  a  tfonfiderable  progrefs  m  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  read  the  belt  writers  in  both  languages, 
but  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac;  had  learned  geography,  logic,  al- 
gebra, geometry,  conic  lections,  and  gone  through  a 
courfe  or  lectures  on  Jewiihantiquities  and  other  point-, 
preparatory  to  the  critical  ftudy  of  the  Bible.  He  had 
been  dettined  by  his  father  for  orders  among  the  Dif- 
fenters. With  this  view,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
education, his  ftudies  were  chiefly  turned  towaids  divinity, 
in  which  he  had  made  fuch  quick  advances,  that  by  trie 
time  he  was  23  he  had  carefully  read  over  a  great  part 
of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  New  Teitament,  in 
the  original,  and  the  belt  comments  upon  it  ;  Eufe- 
bius^s  Eccleliaitical  Hiftory,  The  Apoftolical  Fathers,. 
Whifton's  Primitive  Chriitianity,  and  the  principal  wri- 
ters for  and  againit  Miniiterial  and  Lay  Conformity - 

But  though  the  refult  of  thefe  inquiries  was  a  well- 
grounded  belief  of  the  Chriitian  revelation,  yet  not  be- 
ing at  that  rime  able  to  decide  on  fome  abilrufe  fpecu- 
lative  doctrines,  nor  to  determine  absolutely  what  com- 
munion he  Ihould  embrace ;  he  refolved,  like  a  wife  and 
honell  man,  to  purfue  fome  profeffion,  which  ihould 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  weigh  thofe  things  more  ma- 
turely in  his  thoughts,  and  not  oblige  turn  to  declare  or 
teach  publicly  opinions  which  were  not  yet  thoroughly- 
fettled  in  his  own  mind. 

In  1716,  therefore,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
phytic,  and  after  gaining  all  the  medical  knowledge  he 

could. 


(c)  All  this  is   faid  of  the  BurgheT  Seceders  ;  but  we  hope  it  is  equally  true  of  thofe  who  are  ftyled  Anri- 
burghcrs.     There  are  indeed  fome  claufes  in  the  Covenant  which  they  fwear  to  maintain,  that  feem  not,  at  lirll 
view,    very  friendly  to  civil  fubordination  ;  but  let  not  thofe   who  entertain  any  apprehenfion  on   this  account 
forget  that  one  of  the  molt  ufctul  defences  of  the  Britiih  contention,  occafioned   by  the  late  factious   fpirit  ot 
democratic  innovation,  came  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Young  the  Autiburgher  miniHer  at  Hawick.     See  hunt's 
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Cerkfr,  couU,  by  reading  the  ufual  preparatory  hooks,  and  at- 
,""~"v  tending  the  bell  lcc.~t.urcs  during  that  and  the  following 
WlBter  in  London,  in  order  to  improve  himfelf  farther, 
in  January  I"  18-19  he  went  to  Paris.  There  he  lod- 
ged in  the  lame  houle  with  the  famous  anatomist  Mr 
YV  inflow,  whofc  lectures  he  attended,  as  he  did  thole  of 
the  materia  medica,  chemiftry,  and  botany,  at  the  king's 
gardens.  The  operations  of  furgery  he  faw  at  the  Ho- 
tel Diet/,  and  attended  alfo  for  lome  time  M.  Grcgoire, 
the  accoucheur,  but  without  any  delign  ol  ever  prac- 
tising that  or  any  other  branch  of  furgery.  Here  lie 
became  acquainted  with  Mr  Martin  Benfon,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Glouceller,  one  of  the  moll  agreeable  and  vir- 
tuous men  of  his  time  ;  with  whom  he  quickly  became 
much  connected,  and  not  many  years  after  was  united 
to  him  by  the  SlricteSt  bonds  of  affinity  as  well  as  affec- 
tion. 

During  the  whole  of  Mr  Seeker's  continuance  at  Pa- 
ris, he  kept  up  a  conflant  correlpondence  with  Mr  Jo- 
feph  butler,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Durham,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  the  academy  of  one  Mr  Jones, 
kept  firlt  at  Glouceflcr,  and  afterward  at  Tewkfbury. 
Mr  Butler  having  been  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr  Clarke  and  Mr  Edward 
Talbot,  fon  to  binVp  Talbct,  he  now  took  occafion  to 
mention  his  friend  Mr  Seeker,  without  Seeker's  know- 
ledge, to  Mr  Talbot,  who  promifed,  in  cafe  he  chofe  to 
take  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  to  engage  the 
bifhop  his  father  to  provide  for  him.  This  was  com- 
municated to  Mr  Seeker  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Butler 
about  the  beginning  of  May  1720.  He  had  not  at 
that  time  come  to  any  refutation  of  quitting  the  ftudy 
of  phyfic  ;  but  he  began  to  forefee  many  obflacles  to 
his  purfuing  that  profeflion  ;  and  having  never  disconti- 
nued his  application  to  theology,  his  former  difficulties 
both  with  regard  to  conformity  and  fome  other  doubt- 
ful points  had  gradually  leffcned,  as  his  judgment  be- 
came ftronger,  and  his  reading  and  knowledge  more 
exteniive.  It  appears  alfo  from  two  of  his  letters  Still 
in  being,  written  from  Paris  to  a  friend  in  England, 
(both  of  them  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr  Butler's  above- 
mentioned),  that  he  was  greatly  diffatisfied  with  the  di- 
vifions  and  diflurbances  which  at  that  particular  period 
prevailed  among  the  Diffenters. 

In  this  date  of  mind  Mr  Butler's  unexpe&ed  propo- 
fal  found  him ;  which  he  was  therefore  veiy  well  ditpo- 
fed  to  take  into  confideration  ;  and  after  deliberating 
on  the  fubject  of  fuch  a  change  for  upwards  of  two 
months,  he  refolved  at  length  to  embrace  the  offer,  and 
for  that  puipofe  quitted  France  about  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  1 720. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr 
Talbot,  v.  ith  whom  he  cultivated  a  clofe  acquaintance  ; 
but  it  was  unfortunately  of  very  fhort  duration  ;  for  in 
the  month  of  December  that  gentleman  died  of  the 
imall-pox.  This  was  a  great  (hock  to  all  his  friends, 
who  had  juftly  conceived  the  highefl  expectations  of 
liim  ;  but  efpeeially  to  an  amiable  lady  whom  he  had 
lately  married,  and  who  was  very  near  finking  under  fo 
fudden  and  grievous  a  ftroke.  Mr  Seeker,  befide  (ba- 
ring largely  in  the  common  grief,  had  peculiar  reafon 
to  lament  an  accident  that  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  all 
his  hopes  j  but  he  had  taken  hit  reSolution,  and  he 
determined  to  perfeverc.  It  was  fome  encouragement 
to  him  to  find  that  Mr  Talbot  had,  on  his  death-bed, 
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recommended  h'm,  together  with  Mr  Benfon  and  Mr    '''ker. 


Butler,  to  his  father's  notice.  Thus  did  that  excellent  "~ 
young  man  (for  he  was  but  29  when  he  died),  by  his 
nice  difcemment  of  characters,  and  his  conliderate  wood 
nature,  provide  molt  effectually,  in  a  few  folemn  mo- 
ments, for  the  welfare  of  that  church  from  which  he 
himfelf  was  fo  prematurely  matched  away  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  raifed  up,  when  he  leaft  thought  of  it,  the 
truefl  friend  and  protestor  to  his  wi'c  and  unborn 
dauj  liter;  who  afterwards  found  in  Mr  Seeker  all  that 
tender  care  and  affiftance  which  they  could  have  hoped 
for  from  the  nea:cll  relation. 

It  bein  ;  judged  neceffary  by  Mr  Seeker's  friends  that 
he  Should  have  a  degree  at  Oxford;  and  having  been 
informed,  that  it  he  fhould  previously  take  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Phyfic  at  Leyden,  it  would  probably  help 
him  in  obtaining  the  other,  he  went  over  and  took  his 
degree  there  in  March  1721  :  and,  as  part  of  his  exer- 
ciie  for  it,  he  compofed  and  printed  a  difl'ertation  de 
Medic'ma  SlalLa,  which  is  ftill  extant,  and  is  thought  by 
the  gentlemen  of  that  profeflion  to  be  a  fenliblc  and 
learned  performance. 

In  April  the  fame  year,  he  entered  himfelf  a  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford  ;  after  which 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  chancellor's  recommendatory  letter  to  the 
convocation. 

He  now  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time  in  Lon- 
don,  where  he  quickly  gained  the  effeem  of  fome  of  the 
n.oll  learned  and  ingenious  menof  thofe  days,  particularly 
of  DrClarke,iec~torofSt  James's,  and  the  celebrated  dean 
Berkeley,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  with  whom  he 
every  day  became  more  delighted,  and  more  clolely  con- 
nected. He  paid  frequent  vilits  of  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship to  Mrs  Talbot,  widow  of  Mr  I'.dward  Talbot,  by 
whom  flic  had  a  daughter  five  months  after  his  deceafe. 
With  her  lived  Mrs  Catharine  Benfon,  filter  to  bilhop 
Benfon,  whom  in  many  refpects  (he  greatly  refcmbled. 
She  had  been  for  Several  years  Mrs  Talbot's  inlepa- 
rable  companion,  and  was  of  unfpeakable  ftrvice  to  her 
at  the  time  of  her  hufband's  death,  by  exerting  all  her 
courage,  activity,  and  good  fenfe  (of  which  She  poffef- 
fed  a  large  Share),  to  Support  her  friend  under  fo  great 
an  affliction,  and  by  afterwards  attending  her  Sickly  in- 
fant with  the  utmofl  care  and  tendernefs,  to  which,  un- 
der Providence,  was  owing  the  preservation  of  a  very 
valuable  life. 

Bilhop  Talbot  being  in  1721  appointed  to  the  fee 
of  Durham,  Mr  Seeker  was  in  1722  ordained  deacon 
by  him  in  St  James's  church,  and  prielt  not  long  after 
in  the  fame  place,  where  he  preached  his  full  Sermon 
March  78.  1723.  The  bifhop's  domeflic  chaplain  at 
that  time  was  Dr  Rundle,  a  man  of  warm  fancy  and 
very  brilliant  converfatiun,  but  apt  fometimes  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  into  indilcreet  and  ludi- 
crous expreffions,  which  created  him  enemies,  and,  on 
one  occafion,  produced  difagreeable  contequences.— 
With  him  Mr  Seeker  was  foon  after  affociated  in  the 
biShop's  family,  and  both  taken  down  by  his  lordfhip  to 
Durham  in  July  1723. 

In  the  following  year  the  bifhop  gave  Mr  Seeker  the 
rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  This  pieferment  put- 
ting it  in  his  power  to  fix  himfelf  in  the  world,  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  his  inclinations,  he  foon  after  made 
a  propofal  of  marriage  to  Mrs  Benfon  ;  which  being  ac- 
cepted. 
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efpted,   they  were  married  by  bifhop  Talbot  in  1725 
-•  At  the  earneft   requett  of  butli,  Mis  Talbot  and  her 
daughter  conlented  to  live  with  them,  and  the  two  fa- 
milies from  that  time  became  one. 

About  this  time  bifhop  Talbot  alfo  gave  preferments 
to  Mr  Butler  and  Mr  Benfon,  whofe  rife  and  progrefs 
in  the  church  is  here  interwoven  with  the  hiflory  of 
Mr  Seeker.  In  the  winter  of  17256,  Mr  Butler  fuft 
publifhed  his  incomparable  fermons ;  on  which,  as  Dr 
Beilby  Porteous  and  Dr  Stinton  inform  us,  Mr  Seeker 
took  pains  to  render  the  ftyle  more  familiar,  and  the 
author's  meaning  more  obvious  :  yet  they  were  at  lad 
by  many  called  obfeure.  Mr  Seeker  gave  his  friend 
the  fame  affiflance  in  that  noble  work  the  Analogy  of 
Religion,  &c. 

He  now  gave  up  all  the  time  he  poffibly  could  to  his 
refidence  at  Houghton,  applying  himftlf  with  alacrity 
to  all  the  duties  of  a  country  clergyman,  and  fupport- 
ing   that   ufeful   and  refpectable  character  throughout 
with  the  flrictefi  propriety.    He  omitted  nothing  which 
he  thought  would  be  of  ufe  to   the  fouls  and  bodies  of 
the  people  entrufled  to  his  care.     He  brought  down 
his  converfation  and  his  fermons  to  the  level  of  their 
understandings  ;  he  vifited  them  in  private,  he  catechi- 
fed  the  young  and  ignorant,  he  received  his  country 
neighbours  and  tenants  very  kindly  and  hofpitably,  and 
was  of  great  fervice  to  the  poorer  fort  of  them  by  his  fkill 
in  phyl'c,  which  was  the  only  ufe  he  ever  made  of  it. 
Though  this   place   was  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the 
world,  yet   the  folitude  of  it  perfectly  fuited  his  fludi- 
ous  difpofition,  and  the  income  arifing  from  it  bounded 
his  ambition.     Here  he  would  have  been  content  to  live 
and  die  ;  here,  as  he  has  often  been  heard  to  declare,  he 
fpent  foine  of  the  happieft  hours  of  his  life  ;  and  it  was 
no  thought  or  choice  of  his  own  that  removed  him  to 
an  higher  and  more  public  fphere  (   but  Mrs  Seeker's 
health,   which  now  began  to  be  very  bad,   and  was 
thought  to  be  injured  by  the  dampnels  of  the  fituation, 
obliged  him  to  think  of  exchanging  it  for  a  more  heal- 
thy one.     Accordingly,  an  exchange  was  made  through 
the  friendly  interpolation  of  Mr  Benfon  (who  generouf- 
ly  facriliced  his  own  interefl  on  this  occafion,  by  relin- 
quifhing  a  prebend  of  his  own  to  ferve  his  friend)  with 
Dr  Finney,  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  rector  of  Ry- 
ton  ;   and  Mr  Seeker  was  inflituted  to  Ryton  and  the 
prebend  June  3.  1727.      For  the  two  following  years 
he  lived  chiefly  at  Durham,  going  every  week  to  offi- 
ciate at  Ryton,  and  ipending  there  two  or  three  months 
together  in  the  fummer. 

In  July  1732  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king; 
for  which  favour  he  was  indebted  to  Dr  Sherlock,  who 
having  heard  him  preacft  at  Bath,  had  conceived  the 
highefl  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  thought  them  well 
worthy  of  being  brought  forward  into  public  notice. 
From  that  time  an  intimacy  commenced  between  them, 
and  he  received  from  that  great  prelate  many  folid  proofs 
of  efleem  and  friend  tliip, 

His  month  of  waiting  at  St  James's  happened  to  be 
Au^uft,  and  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  that  month  he 
preached  before  the  queen,  the  king  being  then  abroad. 
A  few  days  after,  her  majefly  fent  for  him  into  her  do- 
fet,  and  held  a  long  and  gracious  converfation  with  him» 
m  the  coutfe  of  which  he  took  an  oppoitunity  of  men- 
tioning to  her  his  friend  Mr  Butier.  He  alio,  not  long 
after  this,  oa  Mr  Talbot's  being  made  lord  chancellor, 
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found  means  to  have  Mr  Butler  effectually  recommend- 
ed to  him  for  his  chaplain.  The  queen  alfo  appointed 
him  clerk  of  her  clofct ;  from  whence  he  rofe,  as  his  ta- 
lents became  more  known,  to  thofe  high  dignities  which 
he  afterwards  attained. 

Mr  Seeker  now  began  to  have  a  public  character, 
and  flood  high  in  the  eftimation  of  thofe  who  were  al- 
lowed to  be  the  beft  judges  of  merit :  he  had  already 
given  proofs  of  abilities  that  plainly  indicated  the  emi- 
nence to  which  he  mufl  one  day  rife,  as  a  preacher  and 
a  divine  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  of- 
fered of  placing  him  in  an  advantageous  point  of  view. 
Dr  Tyrrwhit,  who  fucceeded  Dr  Clarke  as  reftor  of 
St  James's  in  1719,  found  that  preaching  in  fo  large  a 
church  endangered  his  health.  Bifhup  Gibfon,  there- 
fore, his  father-in-law,  propofed  to  the  crown  that  he 
fhould  be  made  refidentiary  of  St  Paul's,  and  that  Mr 
Seeker  fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  rectory.  This  ar- 
rangement was  fo  acceptable  to  thofe  in  power,  that  it 
took  place  without  any  difficulty.  Mr  Seeker  was  in- 
ilituted  rector  the  1 8th  of  May  1733  ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July  went  to  Oxford  to  take  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  not  being  of  fufficient  (landing  for 
that  of  divinity.  On  this  occafion  it  was  that  he 
preached  his  celebrated  Aft  Sermon,  on  the  advantages 
and  duties  of  academical  education,  which  was  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  a  mafterpicce  of  found  reafoning 
and  juft  compofition  :  it  was  printed  at  thedefire  of  the 
heads  of  houfes,  and  quickly  patted  through  feveral  edi- 
tions. It  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  fecond  collection 
of  Occafional  Sermons,  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  1 766. 

It  was  thought  that  the  reputation  he  acquired  by 
this  fermon,  contributed  not  a  little  toward  that  pro- 
motion which  very  foon  followed  its  publication.  For 
in  December  1734,  he  received  a  very  unexpected  no* 
tice  from  bifhop  Gibfon,  that  the  king  had  fixed  on 
him  to  be  bifhop  of  Briltol.  Dr  Benfon  was  about  the 
fame  time  appointed  to  the  fee  of  Glouceller,  as  was 
Dr  Fleming  to  that  of  Carlifle  ;  and  the  three  new  bi- 
fhops  were  all  confecrated  together  in  Lambeth  Chapel, 
Jan.  19.  1734-5,  the  confecration-fermon  being  preach- 
ed by  Dr  Thomas,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Wincheiler. 

The  honours  to  which  Dr  Seeker  was  thus  railed  in 
the  prime  of  life  did  not  in  the  leall  abate  his  diligence 
and  attention  to  bufinef-,;  for  which,  indeed,  there  was 
now  more  occafion  than  ever.  His  learr.d  biographers, 
Meffrs  Porteous  and  Stinton,  now  relate  the  manner  in 
which  he  fet  about  the  viiitation  of  his  diocefe,  and  the 
ceremony  of  confirmation,  which  he  performed  in  a 
great  number  of  places ;  he  alfo  preached  in  feveral 
churches,  fometimes  twice  a-day.  The  affairs  of  his 
parifh  of  St  James's  being  likewife  in  great  diforder,  he 
took  extraordinary  pains  to  regulate  and  adjufl  every- 
thing, particularly  the  management  of  the  poor;  and  thus 
became  of  fignal  fervice  to  his  parifhioners,  even  in  a 
temporal  view.  But,  fay  our  authors,  "  it  was  their 
fpiritual  welfare  which  engaged,  as  it  ought  to  do,  his 
chief  attention.  As  far  as  the  cireumflances  of  the 
times,  and  the  populoufnels  of  that  part  of  the  metro- 
polis  alIow«d,  he  omitted  not  even  thofe  private  admo- 
nitions and  pcrfonal  applications  which  are  often  attend- 
ed with  the  happieft  effects.  He  allowed  out  of  hie 
own  income  a  falary  for  reading  early  and  late  prayers,, 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  out  of  the  offertory  ms- 
ney.  He  held  a  confirmation  once  every  year,  and  ex. 
3  asnined 
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|«W  amiited  die  candidate*  lV-.er.il  weeka.beforr  in  the  M  llry, 
*■•— v— -—  ami  gave  thorn  rtli:>iou;  tra&«,  which  he  alio  diftributed 
a!  other  times  very  liberally  to  thofe  that  needed  them. 
fie  drew  l>p,  tor  the  ufe  of  hi*  pariihioners,  that  admi- 
rable courfe  of  LcSures  on  the  Church  Catechifm  which 
hath  been  lately  publiflied,  and  not  only  read  them  once 
every  week  on  the  ufiwl  days,  bufcalfo  every  Sunday 
evening,  either  at  the  church  or  one  of  the  chapels  be- 
longing to  it." 

The  fermons  which  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  told,  he 
fit  himfilf  to  compofe,  "  were  truly  excellent  and  origi- 
nal.     His   faculties  were    now  in  their  full  vigour,   and 
lie   had   an  audience  to  fpeak  before   that  rendered  the 
Utmoit  exertion  of  them  ncceffary.      He  did  not,   how- 
ever, feck  to  gratify  the  higher  part,  by  amufing  them 
v  i:'n  reiined  (peculations,  or  ingenious  effays,    unintelli- 
gible to  the  lower  part,  and  unprofitable  to  both  ;  but 
he  laid  before  them  all,  gith  equal   freedom  and  plain- 
nefs,  the  great  Chriftim  duties  belonging   to   their  rc- 
fpe&ive  Rations,  and  reproved   the   follies  and  vices  of 
•very  rank  among  them,  without  dillinction  or  pallia- 
tion.     He  iludicd   human   nature  thoroughly  in  all  its 
various  forms,  and  knew  what  fort  of  arguments  would 
have  moll  weight  with  each  clafs  of  men.    He  brought 
the  fubjeft  home  to  their  bofoms,  and  did  not  feem  to 
be  merely  faying  ufeful  things  in  their  prefente,  but  ad- 
di  tiling  himfelt  perfonally  to  every  one  of  them.      Few 
ever  poiTeffed,  in   a  higher  degree,   the   rare   talent   of 
touching  on  the  mod  delicate  fubjefts  with   the  nieeft 
propriety   and   decornrq,  of  faying  the   moll    familiar 
things  without  being  low,  the  plainclt   without    being 
feeble,  the  bohk ft  without  giving  offence.      He  could 
defcend  with  fiich  fingular  eafe  and  felicity  into  the  mi- 
nuteft  concerns  of  common  life,  could   lay  open  with 
fo  much  addrefs  the  various  workings,  artifices,  and  eva- 
fions   of   the  human    mind,    that    his   audience   often 
thought  their  own  particular  cafes  alluded  to,  and  heard 
with  furprife  their  pri\ate  fentimtnts  and  feelings,  their 
ways   of   reasoning    and    principles  of  acting,  exactly 
dated  and  defcribed.      His  preaching  was,  at  the  fame 
time,   highly  rational,  and  truly  evangelical.     He  ex- 
plained with  perfpicuity,   he  affcrted  with  dignity,  the 
peculiar  charotterillic  doftiines  or  the  gofpel.      He  in- 
culcated the  utility,  the  necclTity  of  them,  not  merely  a6 
fpcculative  truths,  but   as  affrur.l  jriftruments  pi  moral 
goodntfs,  tending  to  puri'y  the  hearts  and  regulate  the 
lives  of  men  ;  and  thus,  by  God's  gracious  appointment, 
as  well  as  by  the  infeparable  connection  between  true 
faith  and  right  practice,  leading  them  to  falvation. 

"  1'helc  important  truths  he  taught  with  the  autho- 
rity, the  tendernefi,  the  familiarity,  of  a  parent  inftruft- 
ing  his  children.  Though  lie  neither  poiTeffed  nor  af- 
iected  the  artificial  eloquence  of  an  orator  who  wants 
to  amufe  or  to  miflead,  yet  he  had  that  or  an  honeft 
man  who  wants  to  convince,  of  a  Chriilian  preacher 
who  wants  to  reform  and  to  fave  thofe  that  hear  him. 
Solid  argument,  manly  fenfe,  ufeful  directions,  fliort, 
nervous,  ill  iking  fenttnees,  awakening  queftions,  dr. 
qucnt  and  pertinent  applications  of  fcriptuie  ;  all  thele 
following  each  other  in  quick  fucceffion,  and  coming' 
evidently  from  the  fpeaker's  heart,  enforced  by  his  elo- 
cution, his  figure,  his  action,  and  above  all  by  the  cor- 
refponding  fanctity  of  his  example,  ftamped  conviction 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  feut  them  home  with 
umpreffions  not  eafy  to  be  effaced.     It  will  readily  be 


imagined  thit  with  theft  powers  he  quickly  became  one    SiiVi*. 
of  the  moll  admired  and  popular  preachers  of  his  time."   — v— « 

In  1737  he  fucceeded  to  the  fee  of  Oxford,  on  the 
promotion  ot  l)r  l'utter  to  that  of  Canterbury,  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbifhop  Wake. 

In  the  fpring  of  174s,  Mrs  Seeker  died  of  the  gout 
in  her  ftoinach.      She  was  a  woman  of  great  fenfe  and 
merit,  but  of  a  weak  and  lickly  conilitution.    The  bi- 
(hop's   affection  and  tendernels  tor  her  was  luitcd  to  hrs 
character.    In  I750,  he  was  in  ft  .lied  dean  of  -t  Paul's, 
for  which  he  gave  in  exchange  the  rectory  ol  St  J  lines'* 
and  his  prebend  of  Durham.     "  It  was  no  wonder  (fay 
our  authors)  that,   after  p'cfidiug  over  fo  extenlive  and 
populous  a  parilh    for  upwarJs  of    1  7  years,   he   Ihould 
willingly  confent  to  be  releafed  from  a  burden  which  be- 
gan now  to  grow  too  great  tor  his  ftrength.     When  he 
preached  his  tarewel  lermon,  the  whole  audience  melted 
into  tears :   he  was  lollowed  with  the  prayers  and  good 
withes  ot  thole  whom  every  houett  man  would  be  mod 
ambitious  to  pleafe  ;  and  there  are  numbers  Hill  living 
who  retain  a  Itroug  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his  in- 
ceflant  and  tender  lolicitude  for  their  welfare.      Having 
now  moie  lcilure  both  to  prokcute  his  own  lludies  and 
to  encourage  thofe  of  others,  he  gave  Dr  Church  con- 
liderable  affittance  in  his  Firft  and  Second  Vind'uaUon  of 
the  Miraculous  Powers,  S;c.  againit  Dr  Midilctou,  and 
he  was  of  equal  ule  to  him  in  his  An.thfn  nf  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroie'i  Works.     About  the  fame  time  began  the  late 
Archdeacon  Sharp's  controverfy  with  the   followers  of 
Mr  Hutchinfon,  which  was  carried  on  to  the   end   of 
the  year  1755."   Bifhop  Seeker,  we  are  told,  read  over 
all  Dr  Sharp's  papers,  amounting  to  three  volumes  Kvo, 
and  corrected  and  improved  them  throughout.    But  the 
tale  which  this  late  change  of  (ituation   gave   bin)   was 
foon  dillurbcd  by  a  heavy  and   unexpected  llroke,   the 
lols  ot  his  three  friends,  Bilhops   Butler,   Btufun,  and 
Berkeley,   who  were  all  cut  ofl   within  the  fpace  ot  one 
year. 

Our  authors  next  give  an  account  of  the  part  which 
Dr  Seeker  bore,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  rclpe£t  to 
the  famous  repeal  of  the  Jew  bill ;  tor  which  the  duke 
ot  Newcaltle  moved,  and  was  leconded  by  the  Biihop, 
in  a  fpeech  which,  we  are  told,  was  remarkably  well  ic- 
ceived.  At  length  his  diltinguifhed  merit  prevailed 
over  all  the  political  obftacles  to  his  advancement,  and 
placed  him,  without  any  efforts  or  application  ot  his 
own,  in  that  important  (lation  which  he  had  thown  hiin- 
fclf  fo  well  qualified  to  adorn.  On  the  death  of  arch- 
bifhop Hutton,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was  confirmed  at  Bow  church,  April  ?r. 
1758  ;  on  which  occalou  our  authors  oblerve,  that  in 
accepting  this  high  and  burdeniome  itation,  Dr  Seeker 
acted  on  that  principle  which  influenced  him  through 
life  ;  that  he  iacriticij  his  own  eafe  and  coniloit  to  con- 
fiderations  of  public  utility  ;  that  the  mere  fecular  ad- 
vantages of  grandeur  were  objects  btlow  his  ambition  ; 
and  were,  as  he  knew  and  felt,  but  poor  compenfations 
for  the  anxiety  and  difficulties  attending  them.  He  had 
never  once  through  his  whole  life  ail.cd  preferment  tor 
hinifelf,  nor  Ihown  any  unbecoming  eagernefs  for  it  ;  and 
the  ule  he  made  of  bis  newly  acquired  dignity  veiy 
clearly  (howed,  that  rank,  and  wealth,  and  power,  had 
in  no  other  light  any  charms  for  him,  than  as  they  en- 
larged the  fphere  oi  his  active  and  induilrious  bene- 
volence. 
4  He 
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He  foujht  out  and  encouraged  men  of  real  genius 
'orextenlive  knowledge;  he  expended  300  1.  in  arran- 
ging and  improving  the  manufcript  library  at  Lambeth  ; 
and  obferviiiT  with  concern,  that  the  library  of  printed 
books  in  that  palace  had  received  no  additions  fince  the 
time  of  Archbifhop  Tennifon,  he  made  it  his  bufinefs 
to  colleft  books  in  all  languages  from  moft  parts  of  Eu- 
rope at  a  very  great  expence,  with  a  view  of  fupplying 
that  chafm  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  leaving  them 
to  the  library  at  his  death,  and  thereby  rendered  that 
collection  one  of  the  noblclt  and  moft  ufeful  in  the 
kingdom. 

All  defigns  and  inftitution3  which  tended  to  advance 
good  morals  and  true  religion,  he  patronized  with  zeal 
and  gcnerofity  :  he  contributed  largely  to  the  mainte- 
nance ot  fchools  for  the  poor  ;  to  rebuilding  or  repair- 
ing parfonage  houfes  and  places  of  worfhip  ;  and  gave 
no  lefs  than  600  1.  towards  creeping  a  chapel  in  the  pa- 
rilh  of  Lambeth.  To  the  fociety  for  promoting  Chrif- 
tian  knowledge  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor  ;  and  to  that 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  ot  which 
he  wa6  the  prelident,  he  paid  much  attention  ;  wascon- 
ftant  at  all  the  meetings  of  its  members,  even  fometimes 
when  his  health  would  but  ill  permit,  and  fuperintended 
their  deliberations  with  consummate  prudence  and  tem- 

Per- 

Whenever  any  publications  came  to  hi3  knowledge 

that  were  manifetlly  calculated  to  corrupt  good  morals, 
or  fubvert  the  foundations  of  Chriltianity,  he  did  his 
utmoft  to  flop  the  circulation  of  them  ;  yet  the  wretch- 
ed authors  themfelves  he  was  fo  far  from  wilhing  to  treat 
with  any  undue  rigour,  that  he  has  more  than  once  ex- 
tended his  bounty  to  them  in  diilrefs.  And  when  their 
writings  could  not  properly  be  fupprefTed  (as  was  too 
often  the  cafe)  by  lawiul  authority,  he  engaged  men  of 
abilities  to  anfwer  them,  and  rewarded  them  for  their 
trouble.  His  attention  was  everywhere.  Even  the 
falfehoods  and  mifreprefentation  of  writers  in  the  newf- 
papers,  on  religious  or  eccleiiallical  fubje&s,  he  general- 
ly took  care  to  have  contradicted  ;  and  when  they  feem- 
ed  likely  to  injure,  in  any  material  degree,  the  caufe  of 
virtue  and  religion,  or  the  reputation  of  eminent  and 
worthy  men,  he  would  fometimes  take  the  trouble  of 
anfwering  them  himfelf.  One  inftance  of  this  kind, 
which  does  him  honour,  and  deferves  mention,  was  his 
defence  of  Bilhop  Butler,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  publifh- 
ed  in  1767,  was  accufed  ot  having  died  a  Papilt.  The 
conduct  which  he  oblerved  towards  the  feveral  divifions 
and  denominations  of  Christians  in  this  kingdom  was 
fuch  as  (howed  his  way  of  thinking  to  be  truly  liberal 
and  catholic.  The  dangerous  fpirit  of  popery,  indeed, 
he  thought  Should  always  be  kept  under  proper  legal 
reltraints,  on  account  of  its  natural  oppolition  not  only 
to  the  religious  but  the  civil  rights  of  mankind.  He 
therefore  obferved  its  movements  with  care,  and  exhort- 
ed  lus  clergy  to  do  the  fame,  efpecially  thafc  who  were 
fituated  in  the  midtl  of  Roman  Catholic  families  ; 
againft  whofe  influence  they  were  charged  to  be  upon 
guard,  and  were  furniSkid  with  proper  books  or 
Vol.  XVII.   Parti. 
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instructions  for  that  purpofe.    He  took  all  fit  opportu-     Seeker, 
nities  of  combating  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome   """ v~ ■ 
in  his  own  writings  (a)  ;  and  the  belt  anfwers  that  were 
published  to  lo:ue  ot  the  late  bold  apologies  for  popery 
were  written  at  his  inllance,  and  under  his  direction. 

With  the  Diffenters  his  Grace  was  Sincerely  deiirous 
of  cultivating  a  good  under/landing.  He  conlidered 
them,  in  general,  as  a  conscientious  and  valuable  clafs 
ot  men.  With  fome  of  the  moil  eminent  of  them, 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Leland,  Chandler,  Lardner,  he 
maintained  an  intercourfe  of  friendship  or  civility.  By 
the  moil  candid  and  confiderate  part  of  them  he  was 
highly  reverenced  and  eileemed  ;  ani  to  fuch  among 
them  as  needed  help  he  Showed  no  lefs  kindnefs  and  li- 
berality than  to  thole  of  his  own  communion. 

Nor  was  his  concern  for  the  Protellant  caufe  confined 
to  his  own  country.  He  was  well  known  as  the  great 
patron  and  protector  of  it  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; 
from  whence  he  had  frequent  applications  for  affifiance, 
which  never  failed  of  being  favourably  received.  To 
feveral  foreign  Proteftants  he  allowed  penlions,  to  others 
he  gave  occasional  relief,  and  to  fome  of  their  univerSi- 
ties  was  an  annual  benefaftor. 

In  public  affairs,  his  Grace  acted  the  part  of  an  honeft 
citizen,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Britilh  legislature. 
From  his  firlt  entrance  into  the  Hjufe  of  Peers,  his 
parliamentary  conduct  was  uniformly  upright  and  noble. 
He  kept  equally  clear  from  the  extremes  of  factious  pe- 
tulance and  lervile  dependence  ;  never  wantonly  thwart- 
ing adminiltration  from  motives  ot  party  zeal  or  private 
pique,  or  perfonal  attachment,  or  a  paifion  for  popula- 
rity ;  nor  yet  going  every  length  with  every  minister 
from  views  of  intereil  or  ambition.  He  admired  and 
loved  the  conltitution  of  his  country,  and  wifhed  to 
preferve  it  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  So  long  as  a  due 
regaid  to  this  was  maintained,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
fupport  the  meafures  of  government;  but  whenever  they 
were  evidently  incenlillent  with  the  public  welfare,  he 
oppofed  them  with  freedom  and  firmnefs.  Yet  his  op- 
polition was  always  tempered  with  the  utmolt  fidelity, 
refpect,  and  decency,  to  the  excellent  prince  upon  the 
throne  ;  and  the  molt  candid  allowances  for  the  una- 
voidable errors  and  infirmities  even  of  the  very  bell  mi- 
niiters,  and  the  peculiarly  difficult  Situation  of  thofe  who 
govern  a  free  and  high-Spirited  people  He  feldom 
ipoke  in  parliament,  er.cept  where  the  interelts  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue  feemed  to  require  it  ;  but  whenever 
he  did,  he  fpoke  with  propriety  and  ftrength,  and  was 
heard  with  attention  and  deference.  Though  he  never 
attached  himfelf  blindly  to  any  fet  of  men,  yet  his  chief 
political  connections  were  with  the  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwickc.  L'o  thefe  he 
principally  owed  his  advancement  ;  and  he  had  the  o-ood 
fortune  to  live  long  enough  to  ikow  his  gratitude  to 
them  or  their  defcepdants. 

During  more  than  ten  years  that  Dr  Seeker  enjoyed 
the   lee  of  Canterbury,    he  refided  conftantly  at  his 
archiepifcepal  houfe  at  Lambeth.     A   few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  the  dreadful  pains  he  felt  had  compelled 
G  g  him 


(a)  See  particularly  his  fermons  on  the  rebellion  in  1745  ;  on  the  Proteflant  working  fchools  in  Ireland  ;  on 
the  5th  of  November;  and  a  great  number  o;  occaiional  paifages  to  the  fame  puipul'c,  in  various  parts  of  his 
lectures,  fermons,  aud  other  works. 
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S'  &*ft     him  to  thi.ik  of  trving  the  Bath  waters  ;  but  that  dc-     ing  from  a  private  door  of  the  palace  to  the  north  door    8»<lBf 
***"Y"— ~  fign  was  lloppcd  by  the  fatal  accident  which  put  an  end     of  Lambeth  church  ;  and  he  forbade  any  monument  or         »    , 


I 

His  Grace  had  been  for  many  years  fubjeft  to  the 
gout,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life-,  returned  with 
more  frequency  and  violence,  and  did  not  go  off  in  a 
r  1  ir  manner,  but  left  the  parts  affetted  tor  a  long 
time  very  weak,  and  was  fticectded  by  pains  in  different 
parts  of  the  body-  About  a  year  and  a  half  before  lie 
died,  alter  a  lit  of  the  gout,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
pain  in  the  arm,  near  the  (houlder,  which  having  conti- 
nued about  1  2  months,  a  fimilar  pain  feized  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  oppoftte  thigh,  and  the  arm  foon 
became  eafier.  This  was  much  more  grievous  than  the 
former,  as  it  quickly  dilabled  him  from  walking,  and 
kept  him  in  almoft  continual  torment,  except  v. lien  lie 
was  in  a  reclining  poiition.  During  this  time  he  hid 
two  or  three  (its  of  the  gi.ut  ;  but  neither  the  gout  nor 
the  medicines  alleviated  thefe  pains,  which,  with  the 
want  of  exetcile,  brought  him  into  a  general  bad  habit 
of  bedy. 

On  Saturday  July  30.  1768,  he  was  feized,  as  he 
fat  at  dinner,  with  a  ficknefs  at  his  ttomach.  He  re- 
covered before  night  ;  but  the  next  evening,   while  his 


epitaph  to  be  placed  over  him, 

By  his  will  he  appointed  the   Rev.  Dr  Daniel  Bur- 
ton, canon  of  Chri:t-ehurch,  and  Mrs  Catherine  Tal- 
bot, already  mentioned  in  the  courfe  ot  rhefe  memoirs, 
his  executor?;  and   left    IjfeOOt  1   in  truft  to  the  Drs 
Porteoue  and  Stinton,  his  chaplains;  to  pay  the  uttered 
thereof  to  Mrs  Talbot  and  Iter   daughter   during  their 
joint  lives,  or  the  lite   ot    the   furvivor ;   and   a'ter  the 
deeeafe   of  both    thole    ladies,    1 1,000 1.    of   the    faid 
1  3,000  1.   are  to  be  transferred  to  charitable  purpofes  ; 
amongfl.  which  are  lO'ol.  to  the  Society  for  the  Fro- 
Gofpel,  and  1  r>co  1   to  the  fame  foci  ty 
for   A  biftiop  or   bifhops  in  the   king's  dominions  in 
America. 

I  he  following  defcription  is  given  of  his  perfon  :  He 
was  tall  and  comely  ;  in  the  early  part  of  his  lite  (len- 
der, and  rather  confumptivc  ;  but  as  he  advanced  in 
years  his  conilitution  gamed  llrength,  and  his  fise  in- 
creafed,  yet  never  to  a  degree  of  corpulency  that  was 
difproportionate  or  troublefomc. 

The  dignity  of  his  form  correfponded  with  thegreat- 
nels  ot   his  mind,   and  inlpircd  at  all  times  refpeet  and 


phyficians  were  attending,  and  his  fervants  raifing  him     awe  ;  but  peculiarly  fo  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  of 

on  his  couch,  he  fuddenly  cried  out  that  his  thi.rli-bone 

was  broken.    The  (hock  was  fo  violent,  that  the  fervants 

perceived  the  couch  to  (hake  under   him,  and  the  pain 

fo  acute  and  unexpected,  that  it  overcame  the  firmnels 

he   fo  remarkably  pofTcfled.      He  lay  for  fome  time   in 

great  agonies;  but  when  the  furgeons  arrived,  and  dif- 

covercd   with  certainty  that    the   bone  was  broken,  he 

was   perfectly   rcfigned,  and   never  afterwards  afked  a 

queflion  about  the  event.     A  fever  foon  enfued.     On 

Tuefday    he    became    lethargic,  and  continued   fo  till 

about  five  o'clock  on   Wednefday  afternoon,   when    he 

expired   with   great   calmnefs,  in  the   75th  year  of  his 

age. 

On  examination,  the  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  ca- 
rious about  four  inches  in  length,  and  at  nearly  the 
fame  diftance  from  its  head.  The  difeafe  took  its  rife 
from  the  internal  part  of  the  hone,  and  had  lo  entirely 
dellroyed  its  fubftance,  that   nothing  remained  at  the 


the  more  folemn  functions  of  religion,  into  which  he 
entered  with  Inch  devout  earnertnels  and  warmth,  with 
lo  |inf  a  confeioufnefs  ot  the  place  he  was  in,  and  the 
btilinefs  he  was  about,  as  feemed  to  raife  him  above  him- 
lili.  and  added  new  life  and  lpirit  to  the  natural  grace- 
fulnefs  of  his  appearance. 

His  countenance  was  open,  ingenuous,  and exprefTive 
of  every  thing  right.  It  varied  eafily  with  his  Ipirits 
and  his  feelings,  fo  as  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter  ot  his 
mind,  which  was  incapable  of  the  leaf!  difTimulation.  It 
could  fpeak  dejection,  and,  on  occafion,  anger,  very 
tfrongly  ;  but  when  it  meant  to  (how  pleafuie  or  appto- 
bation,  it  tottened  into  a  moil  gracious  fmile,  and  dif- 
fufed  over  all  his  features  the  molt  benevolent  and  re- 
viving complacency  that  can  be  imagined. 

SECOMLE,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  follils  of  the  clafs  ot  feptaiia;  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are,  That  they  are  bodies  of  a   dufky  hue  ;   di- 


part  where  it  was  broken  but  a  portion  of  its  outward     vided,   by  fepta  or  partitions  of  a  fparry  matter,  into 


integument ;  and  even  this  had  many  perforations,  one 
of  which  was  large  enough  to  admit  two  fingers,  and 
was  filled  with  a  fungous  fublfance  arifmg  from  within 
the  bone  There  was  no  appearance  of  matter  about 
the  caries,  and  the  furrounding  parts  were  in  a  found 
ftate.  It  was  apparent  that  the  torture  which  he  un- 
derwent during  the  gradual  corrolior.  of  this  bone  muff 
have  been  inexpreffibly  great.  Out  of  tendernefs  to  his 
family  he  feldom  made  any  complaints  to  them,  but  to 
his  phyficians  he  frequently  declared  his  pains  were  fo 
excruciating,  that  unlets  fome  relief  could  be  procured 
he  thought  it  would  be  impoffible  for  human  nature  to 
fupport  them  )e»:i>> .  Yet  lie  bore  them  tor  upwards  of 
fix  months  with  aftonifhing  patience  and  fortitude  ;  fat 
up  generally  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  admitted  his 
particular  friends  to  fee  him,  mixed  with  his  family  at 
the  ufual  hours,  fometimes  with  his  ufnal  cheerfulnefa  ; 
arid,  except  fome  very  i);  ht  defeats  of  memory,  retain- 
ed all  his  faculties  and  i'enfes  in  their  full  vigour  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  was  buried,  pur- 
fuant  to  Ikis  own  dirc&ions,  in  a  covered  paffage,  lead- 


feveral  more  or  lefs  regular  portions  ;  of  a  moderately 
firm  texture  ;  not  giving  fire  with  flecl  ;  but  ferment- 
ing with  acid  menltrua,  ami  eafily  calcining.  The 
fcptaiise  of  this  genus  are  of  all  others  the  moll  com- 
mon, and  are  what  have  been  known  by  the  little  ex- 
pnffive  or  miilaken  nameS  of  the  waxen  vein,  or  ludus 
Hclmontii.  We  have  many  fpecies  of  thefe  bodies 
common  among  us.  Of  the  whitifh  or  brownilh,  we 
have  thirteen  ;  of  the  yellowiih  five  ;  and  of  the  ferru- 
ginous ones  four. 

SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology,  &c.  the  6~oth 
part  of  a  prime  or  minute,  whether  of  a  degree  or  of 
an  hour. 

Second,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  mufical  intervals  ;  be- 
ing only  the  difference  between  any  found  and  the  ut.it 
neareft  found,  whether  above  or  below  it. 

Second  Major,  in  mufic.     See  Interval. 

Second  Acinar,  in  mufic.     See  Interval. 

Second  Sight,  in  Erie  called  Taifcb,  is  a  mode  of 
feeing  fuperadded  to  that  which  nature  generally  be- 
ftowi.     This  gift  or  faculty,  which  a  neither  voluntary 
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;«on,1.  nor  confiant,  i*  in  general  rather  troublefome  than  agree- 
""V~""  able  to  thepoffcflorsot  it,  who  are  chiefly  found  amoni; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  thole  or 
the  Weftern  Ifles,  of  the  Ille  of  Man,  and  of  Ireland. 
It  is  an  impreflion  made  either  by  the  mind  upon  the 
eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things  di- 
ffant  or  future  are  perceived,  and  leen  as  it  they  were 
prefent.  A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  hum 
hi6  horfe  ;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the 
houfe,  fees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  commonly  with 
a  landscape  of  the  place  where  the  accident  befal.-,  him. 
Another  leer,  driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in 
idlenefs,  or  mufing  in  the  funfnine,  is  fuddculy  furpriled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  pro- 
ceffion,  and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants,  of 
whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names  ;  if  he 
knows  them  not,  he  can  defcribe  the  dredes.  Things 
diilant  are  leen  at  the  initant  when  they  happen. 

Of  things  future,  Johnlon  fays  that  he  knows  no  rule 
pretended  to  for  determining  the  time  between  the  fight 
and  the  event ;  but  we  are  informed  by  Mr  Grofe,  that 
in  general  the  time  of  accomplishment  bears  fome  rela- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  the  impreffions  are 
received.  Thus  vifions  feen  early  in  the  morning  (which 
feldom  happens)  will  be  much  looner  accompli/hed  than 
thole  appearing  at  noon  ;  and  thole  feen  at  noon  will 
take  place  in  a  much  ihorter  time  than  thofe  happening 
at  night ;  fometimes  the  accomplishment  of  the  lait  does 
not  fall  out  within  a  year  or  more. 

Thele  vifions  are  not  confined  to  folemn  or  important 
events ;  nor  is  it  true,  as  is  commonly  reported,  that  to 
the  fecond  fight  nothing  is  prefented  but  phantoms  of 
evil.  The  future  vifit  of  a  mountebank,  or  piper ;  a 
plentiful  draught  of  fifh  ;  the  arrival  ot  common  travel- 
lers ;  or,  if  poflible,  Hill  more  trifling  matters  than  thefe, 
— are  forefcen  bythefeers.  A  gentleman  told  Dr  John- 
fon,  that  when  he  had  once  gone  far  from  his  own  illand 
one  of  his  labouring  fervants  predicted  his  return,  and 
defcribed  the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  never 
worn  at  home  ;  and  which  had  been,  without  any  pre- 
vious defign,  occafionally  given  him. 

As  many  men  eminent  for  fcience  and  literature 
have  admitted  the  reality  of  this  apparently  ufelefs  gift, 
we  (hall,  without  interpoung  our  own  opinion,  give  the 
reflections  of  two  of  the  firft  characters  ot  the  age  upon 
it,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment. 
Uy  Dr  Beattie  of  Aberdeen  it  is  thus  accounted  for. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  pi£turefque  but  a 
melancholy  country.  Long  tracts  of  mountainous  de- 
fert,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and  often  obfcuied  by 
mifty  weather  ;  narrow  valleys,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
bounded  by  precipices  refounding  with  the  fall  of  tor- 
rents ;  a  foil  to  rugged,  and  a  climate  fo  dreary,  as  in 
many  parts  to  admit  neither  the  amufements  of  paf- 
turage  nor  the  labours  of  agriculture  ;  the  mournful 
dalhing  of  waves  along  the  frifhs  and  lakes  that  inter*. 
icCt  the  country  ;  the  portentous  noifes  which  every 
change  of  the  wind  and  every  increafed  diminution  of 


the  waters  is  apt  to  raife  in  a  lonely  region  full  of  Second, 
echoes  and  rocks  and  caverns ;  the  grotefque  and  — v-— 
ghaltly  appearance  of  fuch  a  landfcapc  by  the  lij. 
the  moon  :  objects  like  thefe  diifule  a  gloem  over  the 
fancy,  which  may  be  compatible  enough  witii  occasion- 
al and  focial  merriment,  but  canno:  fture  the 
thoughts  of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  iilence  and  (blitude. 
It  thefe  pei  pic,  notwithstanding  their  reformat* 
religion,  and  more  frequent  intercourfe  with,  (ban 
do  itill  retain  many  of  their  old  fuperititions,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they  mull  have  been  much 
more  enflaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  when  befet 
with  the  bugbears  of  Popery  and  Paganifm.  Molt  or* 
their  fuperititions  are  of  a  melancholy  call.  That  of 
jecotnlfghl,  by  which  fome  are  ltill  fuppofed  to  be  haunt- 
ed, is  conhdered  by  themfelves  as  a  misfortune,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  dreadful  images  it  is  faid  to  obtrude 
upon  the  fancy.  It  is  faid  that  fome  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gions do  likewife  lay  claim  to  a  fort  of  fecond  light. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  perfon9  of  a  lively  imagination, 
immured  in  deep  folitude,  and  furrounded  with  the  itu- 
pendous  fcenery  of  clouds,  precipices,  and  torrents, 
fhould  dream  (even  when  they  think  themfelves  awake) 
of  thofe  few  ftriking  ideas  with  which  their  lonely  lives 
arediverGfied:  of  corpfes,  funeral  proceffions,  and  other 
fubjects  of  terror  ;  or  of  marriages,  and  the  arrival  of 
itrangers,  and  fuch  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  curi- 
ofity. 

Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  ancient  Highlan- 
ders of  Scotland  had  hardly  any  other  way  of  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  than  by  hunting,  lilhing,  or  war ;  pro- 
feffions  that  are  continually  cxpofed  to  fatal  accidents. 
And  hence,  no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  often 
haunt  their  folitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overlhadbtA 
the  imagination  even  of  the  hardieit  native. 

A  fufficient  evidence  can  hardly  be  found  for  the  re- 
ality of  the  fecond  fight,  or  at  lealt  of  what  is  commonly 
underttood  by  that  term.  A  treatife  on  the  fubjed 
was  publiihed  in  the  year  1762,  in  which  many  tales 
were  told  of  perfons  whom  the  author  believed  to  have 
been  favoured,  or  haunted,  with  thefe  illuminations; 
but  moit  ot  the  tales  were  trifling  and  ridiculous:  and 
the  whole  work  betrayed,  on  the  part  of  the  compiler, 
fuch  extreme  credulity,  as  could  not  fail  to  prejudice 
many  readers  againft  his  fyltem. 

That  any  of  thefe  vifionaries  are  apt  to  be  fwaved 
in  their  declarations  by  finiilcr  views,  we  will  not  lav  ; 
but  this  may  be  faid  with  confidence-,  that  none  but  ig. 
norant  people  pretend  to  be  gifted  in  this  way.  And 
in  them  it  may  be  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  fhort 
fits  ot  fudden  ileep  01  drow  ih.e'.s,  attended  with  lively 
dreams,  and  arifing  from  fome  boilily  dirurder,  die  ef. 
feet  of  idlenefs,  low  fpirits,  or  a  gloomy  imagination. 
For  it  is  admitted,  eve  1  by  the  n.oit  credulous  Hivh- 
landers,  that  as  knowledge  and  indultry  are  propaga- 
ted in  their  country,  the  fecond  fight  difappeate  in  pro- 
portion; and  nobody  e»er  laid  claim  te  the  faculty  who 
was  much  employed  in  the  intercourfe  of  locial  life  (a;. 
G  g  2  Nor 


(a)  This,  however,  is  denied  by  Johnfon,  who  affirms  that  the  Iflanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or 
underftanding,  univerialfy  admit  it  except  the  minifters,  who,  according  to  him,  reject  it,  in  confequence  of  a  fv- 
ftem,  againft  conviction.  He  affirms,  too,  that  in  1773  there  was  in  the  Hebrides  a  feeond-fighted  gentleman, 
who  complained  of  the  terrors  to  which  be  was  ex  Doled, 
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Steond.    Nor  i?  it  at  all  extraordinary,  that  one  fhould  have  the 
■»     v         appearance  of  biing  awake,  and  Ihould  even  think  one's 
felf  fo,   during  thole  fits  of  dofing  ;   that  they  fhould 
come  on  fudder.ly,  and  while  one  is  engaged  in  fome 
bufmefs.     The  fame  thing  happens  to  pitfons  much 
fatigued,  or  long  kept  awake,  who  frequently  fall  afleep 
for  a  moment,  or  for  a  long  fpace,  while  they  are  (land- 
ing,  or  walking,   or  riding  on  horfeback.     Add  but  a 
lively  dream  to  this  (lumber,  and  (which  is  the  frequent 
effect  of  difeafe)  take  away  the  confeioufnefs  of  having 
been  afleep,  ;ind  a  fuperftitious  man  may  eafily  miilake 
his  dream  for  a  waking  virion ;  which,  however,  is  foon 
forgotten  when  no  fubfequent  occurrence   recals   it  to 
his  memory  ;   but  which,   if  it  lhall  be  thought  to  re- 
femble  any  future  event,  exalts  the  poor  dreamer  into  a 
Highland  prophet.     This  conceit  makes  him  more  re- 
clufe  and  mote  melancholy  than  ever  ;   and  fo  feeds  his 
difeafe,  ami  multiplies  his  vifions:  which,  if  they  are  not 
diffipated  by  bufmefs  or  fociety,  may  continue  to  haunt 
him  as  long  as  he  lives  ;   and   which,   in  their  progrefs 
through  the  neighbourhood,  receive  fome  new  tinctures 
of  the  marvellous  (torn  every  mouth  that  promotes  their 
circulation.     As  to  the  prophetical  nature   of  this  fe- 
cond light,  it  cannot  be  admitted  at  all.      That  the  De- 
ity fhould  work  a  miracle  in  order  to  give   intimation 
of  the  frivolous  things  that  thefc  tales  are  made  up  of, 
the  arrival  of  a  ftranger,   the  nailing  of  a  coffin,   or  the 
colour  of  a  fuit  of  clothes  ;   and   that   thefc  intimations 
{hould  be  given  for  no  end,  and  to  thofe  perfons  only 
•who  are  idle  and  folitary,  who  fpeak  Gaelic,  or  who  live 
among  mountains  and  diferts — is  like  nothing  in  nature 
or  providence  that  we  are   acquainted  with  ;   and  mult 
therefore,  unlefs  it  were  confirmed  by  fatisfaftory  proof 
(which  is  not  the  cafe),   be  rejected  as  abfurd  and  in- 
credible. 

Thefe  vifions,  fuch  as  they  are,  may  reafonahly 
enough  be  afcribed  to  a  diftempered  fancy.  And  that 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  certain  ap- 
pearances (hould,  on  fome  rare  occafions,  refemble  cer- 
tain events,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  laws  of  chance  ; 
and  feems  to  have  in  it  nothing  more  marvellous  or  fu- 
pernatural.than  that  the  parrot,  who  deals  out  his  lcur- 
rilities  at  random,  (hould  fometimes  happen  to  falute  the 
paffenger  by  his  right  appellation. 

To  the  confidence  of  thele  objections  Dr  Johnfon  re- 
plies, that  by  prefuming  to  determine  what  is  fit,  and 
what  is  beneficial,  they  prefuppofe  more  knowledge  of 
the  univerfal  fyltem  than  man  has  attained  ;  and  there- 
fore depend  upon  principles  too  complicated  and  exten- 
five  for  our  comprehenfion  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
Security  in  the  conlequence  when  the  premifes  are  not 
underftood ;  that  the  fecond  fight  is  only  wonderful  be- 
caufe  it  is  rare,  for,  conlidered  in  itfelt,  it  involves  no 
more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  perhaps  than  the  regu- 
lar exercife  of  the  cogitative  faculty  ;  that  a  general  opi- 
nion of  communicative  impulles,  or  vifionary  representa- 
tions, has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations;  that  par- 
ticular inltances  have  been  given  with  fuch  evidence,  as 
neither  Bacon  nor  Bayle  has  been  able  to  refill  ;  that 
fudden  imprtffions,  which  the  event  has  verified,  have 
been  felt  by  more  than  own  or  publifh  them  ;  that  the 
fecond  fight  of  the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  fre- 
quency of  a  power,  which  is  nowhere  totally  unknown; 
and  that  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  antecedent 
reafon,  we  muft  be  content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  tef- 


ttmony.     By  pretenfion  to  fecond  fight,  no  profit  was    Second 
ever  fought   or  gained.     It  is  an  involuntary  affection,         II 
in  which   neither   hope  nor  fear  are  known  to  have  any     ect'-Iarfr 
part.     Thofe  who   profefs   to  feel  it  do  not  boalt  of  it         *"" 
as  a  privilege,   nor  aie  conlidered  by  others  as  advatita- 
geoufly   didinguilhed.      They   have    no   temptation   to 
feign,   and   their   hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage 
the  impofture. 

Second  Terms,  in  algebra,  thofe  where  the  unknown 
quantity  has  a  degree  ot  power  lefs  than  it  has  in  the 
term  where  it  is  railed  to  the  highell.  The  art  of 
throwing  thefe  fecond  terms  out  of  an  equation,  that 
is,  of  forming  a  new  equation  where  they  have  no  place, 
is  one  of  the  moll  ingenious  and  ufeiul  inventions  in  all 
algebra. 

SECONDARY,  in  general,  fomtthing  that  acts  as 
fecond  or  in  fubordination  to  another. 

Secondary,  or  Secundary,  an  officer  who  aits  as  fe- 
cond or  next  to  the  chief  officer.  Such  are  the  fecond- 
aries  of  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pitas  ; 
the  (econdarieo  of  the  compters,  who  are  next  the  Ihe- 
riffs  of  London  in  each  of  the  two  compters  ;  two  fe- 
condariesof  the  pipe;  fecondaries  to  the  remembrancers, 
&c. 

S  scon  dart  Circles  cf  the  Ecliptic  are  circles  of  longi- 
tude of  the  liars  ;  or  circles  which,  paffing  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  are  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic. 
See  Circles  of  Latitude. 

Secondary  Qualities  ef  Bodits,     See  Metaphysics, 

n°  153- 

SECONDAT.     See  Monte sqjjieu. 

SECRETARIES  bird,  the  falco  ferpentarius  and 
fagittarius  of  Linnaeus,  but  claffed  by  Latham  under 
the  genus  Vultur  ;  which  fee. 

SECRETARY,  an  officer  who,  by  his  mailer's 
orders,  writes  letters,  difpatches,  and  other  iiillrumcnts, 
which  he  renders  authentic  by  his  fignet.  Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  kinds ;  as,  I .  Secretaries  of  date, 
who  are  officers  that  have  under  their  management  and 
direction  the  mod  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  are  obliged  conftantly  to  attend  on  the  king  :  they 
receive  and  difpatch  whatever  comes  to  their  hands,  ei- 
ther from  the  crown,  the  church,  the  army,  private 
grants,  pardons,  difpenfations,  &c.  as  likewife  petitions 
to  the  fovereign,  which,  when  read,  are  returned  to 
them  ;  all  which  they  difpatch  according  to  the  king's 
direction.  They  have  authority  to  commit  perfons  for 
treafon,  and  other  offences  againll  the  (late,  as  conler- 
vators  of  the  peace  at  common  law,  or  as  jultices  of  the 
peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  are  members  of 
the  privy-council,  which  is  feldom  or  never  held  with- 
out one  of  them  being  prefent.  As  to  the  bufmefs  and 
correfpondence  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  mana- 
ged by  either  of  the  tecretaries  without  any  dillinction; 
but  with  refpeft  to  foreign  affairs,  the  bufmefs  is  divi- 
ded into  two  provinces  or  departments,  the  fouthern 
and  the  northern,  comprehending  all  the  kingdoms  and 
dates  that  have  any  intetcourle  with  Great  Britain  ; 
each  fecretary  receiving  all  letters  and  addreffes  from, 
and  making  all  difpatches  to,  the  feveral  princes  and 
dates  comprehended  in  his  province.  Ireland  and  the 
Plantations  are  under  the  direction  of  the  elder  fecreta. 
ry,  who  has  the  fouthern  province,  which  alfo  compre- 
hends France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Turkey ;  the  northern  province  includes  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, 
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Utredon   tries,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,   Poland,  and  Muf- 
covy.      Each  of  the  Secretaries  has  an  apartment   in  all 
the   royal  houfes,   both  for  their  own  accommodation 
and  their  officers ;   they   have  alfo  a  table  at  the  king's 
charge,  or  elie   board-wages.     The  two  Secretaries  for 
Britain  have  each  two  under  Secretaries,   and   one  chief 
clerk  ;   with  an  uncertain  number  of  other  clerks  and 
tranflators,  all  wholly  depending  on  them.     To  the  Se- 
cretaries of  ftate  belong  the  cuftody  of  that  fcal  properly 
called  the  fignit,    and  the  direction  of  two  other  offices, 
one  called  the  paber-office,  and  the  other  theftgnet  office. 
In  addition  to  thefe,  there  is  at  pretent  ( i  79  ; )  a  fecre- 
tary  for  the  war  department,  whofe  office  mull  be  tem- 
porary.  2.  Secretary  of  an  embaffy,  a  perfon  attending  an 
ambaffador,  for  writing  diipatches  relating  to  the  nego- 
ciation.     There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  fecreta- 
ry  of  an  embaffy    and  the  ambaffador'6   fecretary  ;   the 
laft  being  a  domeftic  or  menial  of  the  ambaffador,  and 
the  firlt  a  fervant  or  minister  of  the  prince.     3.  The  fe- 
cretary of  war,  an  officer  of  the  war-office,  who  has  two 
chief  clerks  under  him,  the  laft  of  which  is  the  Sesreta- 
ry's  meflenger.     There  are  alfo  fecretarics   in  moft  of 
the  other  offices. 

SEC  RETION,  in  the  animal  cecouomy.  See  Phy- 
siology, feet.  VI. 

SECT,  a  collective  term,  comprehending  all  fuch  as 
follow  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  fome  famous  divine, 
philofopher,  &c. 

SECTION,  in  general,  denotes  a  part  of  a  divided 
thing,  or  the  division  itfelf.  Such,  particularly,  are 
the  fubdivifions  of  a  chapter  ;  called  alfo  paragraphs 
and  artirles  :  the  mark  of  a  Section  is  §. 

Section,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  fide  or  furface  of 
a  body  or  figure  cut  off  by  another ;  or  the  place  where 
lines,  planes,  &c.  cut  each  pther. 

SECTOR,  in  geometry,  is  a  part  of  a  circle  com- 
prehended betwe«n  two  radii  and  the  arch  ;  or  it  is  a 
mixed  triangle,  formed  by  two  radii  and  the  arch  of  a 
circle. 

Sector,  is  alfo  a  mathematical  inftrument,  of  gieat 
life  in  rinding  the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the 
fame  kind  :  as  between  tines  and  lines,  furiaces  and  fur- 
faces,  &c.  whence  the  French  call  it  the  compafs  of  pro- 
portion. The  great  advantage  of  the  feftor  above  the 
common  kales,  <kc.  is,  that  it  is  made  fo  as  to  tit  all  ra- 
dii and  all  fcales.  By  the  lines  of  chords,  fines,  &c. 
on  the  feftor,  we  have  lines  of  chords,  fines,  &c.  to  any 
radius  betwixt  the  length  and  bicadth  of  the  Sector  when 
open. 

The  real  inventor  of  this  valuable  inftrument  is  un- 
known ;  yet  of  fo  much  merit  has  the  invention  appeared, 
that  it  was  claimed  by  Galileo,  and  difputed  by  nations. 
The  Sector  is  founded  on  the  fourth  propofition  of 
the  fixth  book  of  Euclid  ;  where  it  is  demonstrated, 
that  Similar  triangles  have  their  homologous  fides  pro- 
portional. An  idea  of  the  theory  of  its  construction 
may  be  conceived  thus.  Let  the  lines  AB,  AC  (Plate 
CCCCXLVIII.  fig.  5.)  reprefent  the  legs  of  the  Settor; 
and  AD,  AE,  two  equal  iections  from  the  centre  :  if, 
now  the  points  CB  and  DE  be  connected,  the  lines  CB 
and  DE  will  be  parallel ;  therefore  the  triangles  ADE, 
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ACB  will  be  fimilar;   and  confequently  the  fides  AD,     Sector. 

DE,   AB,   and    BC,   proportional;   that  is,  as  AD  :  *~"~l 

DE  :  :  AB  :  BC  :  whence,  if  AD  be  the  half,  third,  or 
fourth  part  of  AB  ;  DE  will  be  a  half,  third,  or  fourth 
part  of  CB  :  and  the  fame  holds  of  all  the  reft.  If, 
therefore,  AD  be  the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent,  of  any 
number  of  degrees  to  the  radius  AB  ;  DE  will  be  the 
fame  to  the  radius  BC.  a 

Defcriptim  of  the  Sedor.  The  inftrument  confifts  ofDefuibed, 
two  rulers  or  legs,  of  brafs  or  ivory,  or  any  other  mat- 
ter, reprefenting  the  radii,  moveable  round  an  axis  or 
joint,  the  middle  of  which  exprefles  the  centre  ;  whence 
are  drawn  on  the  faces  of  the  rulers  feveral  fcales,  which 
may  be  diftinguifhed  into  tingle  and  double. 

The  double  fcales,  or  lines  graduated  upon  the  faces 
of  the  inftrument,  and  which  are  to  be  ufed  as  feftoral 
lines,  proceed  from  the  centre  ;  and  are,  I .  Two  fcales 
oi  equal  parts,  one  on  each  leg,  marked  lin.  or  l.  each 
of  thefe  fcales,  from  the  great  extenfivenefs  of  its  ufe, 
is  called  the  lint  of  lines.  2.  Two  lines  of  chords  mark- 
ed cho.  or  c.  3.  Two  lines  of  fecants  marked  sec. 
or  s.  A  line  of  polygons  marked  fol.  Upon  the 
other  face  the  Sectoral  lines  are,  1 .  Two  lines  of  fines 
marked  sin.  or  s.  2.  Two  lines  of  tangents  marked 
tan.  or  T.  3.  Between  the  line  of  tangents  and  fines 
there  is  another  line  of  tangents  to  a  letTer  radius,  to 
fupply  the  defect  of  the  former,  and  extending  from  4511 
to  750,  marked  /. 

Each  pair  of  thefe  lines  (except  the  line  of  poly- 
gons) is  fo  adjufted  as  to  make  equal  angles  at  the 
centre  ;  and  confequently  at  whatever  diftance  the  fec- 
tor be  opened,  the  angles  will  be  always  respectively 
equal.  That  is,  the  diftance  between  10  and  10  on 
the  line  of  lines,  will  be  equal  to  60  and  60  on  the  line 
of  chords,  90  and  90  on  the  line  of  fines,  and  45  and 
45  on  the  line  of  tangents. 

Betides  the  fectoral  fcales,  there  are  others  on  each 
face,  placed  parallel  to  the  outward  edges,  and  ufed  as 
thofe  of  the  common  plane  fcale.  I.  Thefe  are  a  line  of 
inches.  2.  A  line  of  latitudes.  3.  A  line  of  hours. 
4.  A  line  of  inclination  of  meridians.  5.  A  line  of 
chords.  Three  logarithmic  fcales,  namely,  one  of  num- 
bers, one  of  lines,  and  one  of  tangents  ;  thefe  are  ufed 
when  the  fector  is  fully  opened,  the  legs  forming  one 
line  (a). 

The  value   of  the  divitions  on  moft  of  the  lines  areTo  reid 
determined  by  the  figures  adjacent  to  them  ;  thefe  pro-"'  ex- 
ceed by  tens,  which   constitute  the  divifions  of  the  tirftma,e  the 
order,  and  are  numbered  accordingly  ;  but  the  value  of^e^a*"11 
the  divitions  on  the  line  of  lines,  that  are  distinguished  j,^  ',.  " 
by  figures,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  may  reprefent  any 
value  that  is  given  to  them  ;  hence  the  figures  1,  2,  3, 
4,  &c.  may  denote  either  10,  20,  30,  40,  or  10;,  200, 
30:,  4;  o,  and  fo  on. 

The  line  of  lines  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  to  10  ;  thefe  may  be  called  divifions  of 
ihf  ffjl  order ;  each  of  thefe  arc  again  Subdivided  into  10 
other  equal  parts,  which  may  be  called  divifions  ofihe/e- 
tond  order  ;  each  of  thefe  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
forming  divifions  of  1 he  third  order.  The  divifions  on 
all  the  fcales  are  contained  between  four  parallel  lines  ; 

thofe 


(a  )  The  lines  are  placed  in  different  orders  on  different  feelers,  but  they  may  eafily  be  found  by  thefe  general 
dire&ions. 
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Sivifion  rf 
a  given  lint 
by  the  line 
uf  eqiul 

parti. 


J 

To  mea- 

fure  the  pe- 
•  rimeter  of 
a  polygon 


Snh-rj.c- 
tiou. 


Multiplca-       4 
fron. 


'• 


'thofe  "of  the  thud  order  extend  to  the  moil  di&ant  ; 
lie  third  to  the  lead  ;  thofe  or"  the  fecond  to 
the  int.  rrn  HeL 

When  the  whole  tine  ofKoea  reprefenta  ioo»  the  di- 

the  firft  order,  or  thofe   10  which  the  figutea 

1,  reprefent  tens  ;   tlmfe  of  thi  1  ider 

units  ;  thofe  of  the  third  order  the  hrdves  of  thefe  unit*. 

i:  the   whole  line   reprefent   ten,   then  the  divifions  of 

•  rfl  order  are  units  ;  thole  oi  the  fecond  tenths  ;  the 

thirds  twentieths. 

In  the  line  of  tangents,  the  divifions  to  which  the 
numbers  are  affixed,  are  the  degrees  expreffed  by  thote 
numbers.  Every  filth  degree  is  denoted  by  aline  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  retl  ;  between  every  number  and 
each  fifth  degree,  there  are  four  divifions,  longer  than 
the  intermediate  adjacent  ones,  thefe  are  whole  de- 
j  the  Inciter  ones,  or  thole  of  the  third  order,  are 
:mtes. 

From  the  centre,  to  60  degrees,  the  line  of  fines  is 
divided  like  the  line  of  tangents,  trom  60  to  70 ;  it  is 
divided  only  to  every  degree,  from  70  to  80,  to  every 
two  degrees,  horn  80  to  90  ;  the  divifion  muit  be  eili- 
mated  by  the  eye. 

The  divifions  on  the  line  of  chords  are  to  be  efb'ma- 
ted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tangents. 

The   leffer  line  of  tangents  is  graduated  every  two 
4.5  to  50 ;   but   from  50  to  60  to  every 
decree  ;  from  60  to  the  end,  to  half  degrees. 

The  line  of  fecants  from  o  to  10  is  to  be  eflimatei 
by  the  eye  ;  from  20  to  50,  it  is  divided  to  every  two 
degrets  ;  from  50  to  60,  to  every  degree  ;  from  60  to 
the  end,  to  every  half  degree. 

I  'fc  of  the  Line  of  Equal  Parts  on  the  Sr.croit.  I .  To 
divide  a  given  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts, 
fuppofc  feven.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  com  paries  ; 
and  letting  one  foot  in  a  divifion  of  equal  parts,  that 
may  be  divided  by  feven,  for  example  70,  whofe  fe- 
ver.th  pait  is  10,  open  the  feclor  till  the  other  point 
fall  exactly  on  70,  in  the  fame  line  on  tile  other  ieg. 
In  this  difpofition,  applying  one  point  of  the  compafles 
to  10  in  the  lame  line  ;  {hut  them  till  the  other  tail  in 
10  in  the  fame  line  on  the  other  leg,  and  this  opening 
•will  be  the  feventh  part  of  the  given  line.  Note,  if 
the  line  to  be  divided  be  too  long  to  be  applied  to  the 
legs  of  the  fector,  divide  only  one  half  or  one  ourth 
by  feven,  and  the  double  or  quadruple  thereof  will  be 
the  feventh  part  of  the  whole. 

2.  To  meafure  the  lines  of  the  perimeter  of  a  poly- 
gon, one  of  which  contains  a  givtn  number  of  equal 
parts.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compafles,  and  fet 
it  parallel,  upon  the  line  of  equal  parts,  to  the  num- 
ber on  each  leg  expreffing  its  length.  The  feCtor  re- 
maining thus,  fet  off  the  length  of  each  ol  the  other 
lines  parallel  to  the  former,  and  the  number  each  of 
them .  1  alls  on  will  expreis  its  length. 

?.  A  right  line  being  given,  and  the  number  of 
paits  it  contains,  fuppofe  12^,  to  lake  from  it  a  lliorter 
line,  containing  any  number  of  the  lame  parts,  fuppofe 
25.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compatles.  open  the 
fetter  till  the  two  feet  fall  on  120  on  each  leg  ;  tiien 
will  the  diilance  between  2  ;  on  one  leg,  and  the  lame 
number  on  the  other,  give  die  line  required. 

4.  To   n,i;ltiply   by   the  line  of  equal  parts  on  the 
-  •   the  lateral  diilance  from  the  enure  ef  the 


line  to  the  given  mnltiplicator ;  open  the  feftor  till  Ss&at- 
ymi  lit  that  literal  diilance  to  tin*  parallel  of  1  and  :,  *~^> 
or  10  and  10,  and  keep  the  fector  in  that  difpofition  ; 
th>'!i  t;ike  in  the  oojnpafiVt  the  parallel  diilance  oi  the 
multiplicand,  which  dd  nice,  niealured  laterally  on  t'r.e 
lame  line,  wiB  gj»e  the  product  required.  Phu&)  fup- 
pofc it  weie  required  to  find  the  product  of  8  multi- 
plied by  4  :  take  the  lateral  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  line  to  4  in  your  compares,  /.  ft  place  one  £  it 
of  the  compalfeH  in  the  beginning  of  the  divifions,  anil 
extend  the  other  along  the  line  to  4.  Open  the  fec- 
tor till  you  lit  this  tateral  diilance  to  the  parallel  or  1 
and  1,  or  to  and  to.  Then  take  the  parallel  diilance 
of  8,  the  multiplicand  ;  i.  e.  extend  the  compafles  from 
8,  in  this  line,  on  one  leg,  to  8  in  the  fame  line  on  the 
other;  and  titat  extent,  niealured  laterally,  will  give  the 
produA  required.  8 

5.  To  divide  by  the  line  of  equal  parts  on  the  fec-D,v ""'r'  *" 
tor.      Extend  the  compafles  laterally  from  the  begin-1''1 

ning  of  the  line  to  1,  and  open  the  feclor  till  you  lit 
that  extent  to  the  parallel  of  the  divifor ;  then  take 
the  parallel  diilance  of  the  dividend,  which  extent,  mea- 
fured  in  a  lateral  direction,  will  give  the  quotient  re- 
quired. Thus,  fuppofe  it  was  required  to  divide  36 
by  4  ;  extend  the  compafles  laterally,  the  beginning  of 
the  line  to  ;,  and  fit  to  that  extent  the  parallel  of  4, 
the  divifor ;  then  extend  the  compafles  parallel,  from 
36  on  one  leg  to  36  on  the  other,  and  that  extent,  mea-  , 
fured  laterally,  will  give  9,  the  quotient  required.  9 

6.  Proportion  by  the  hue  of  equal  parts.     Make  thePr'Porti°! 
lateral  diilance  of  the  fecond  term  the  parallel  diilance  of 

the  firil  term,  the  parallel  diilance  of  the  third  term  is 
the  fourth  proportional.  Example.  To  find  a  tourth 
proportional  to  8,  4,  and  6,  take  the  lateral  diilance  of 
4,  and  make  it  the  parallel  diilance  of  8  ;  then  the  pa- 
rallel diilance  of  6,  extended  from  the  centre,  (hall  reach 
to  the  fourth  proportional  3. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  third  proportional  is  found  to 
two  numbers.  Thus,  to  find  a  third  proportional  to 
8  and  4,  the  fector  remaining  as  in  the  former  example, 
the  parallel  diilance  of  4,  extended  from  the  centre, 
(hall  reach  to  the  third  proportional  2.  In  all  thefe 
cafes,  if  the  number  to  be  made  a  parallel  dittance  be 
too  great  for  the  fector,  fome  aliquot  part  of  it  is  to  be 
taken,  and  the  anfwer  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber by  which  the  tint  number  was  divided.  lo, 

Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Chora's  on  the  Sfctor.  I.  To  open  -nord« 
the  lector  fo  as  the  two  lines  of  chords  may  make  an 
angle  or  number  ot  degrees,  luppofe  40.  Take  the  di- 
ilance from  the  joint  to  40,  the  number  of  the  degrees 
propoled,  on  the  line  of  chords  ;  open  the  feclor  till  the 
diilance  from  60  to  <5o,  on  each  leg,  be  equal  to  the 
given  diilance  of  40  ;  then  will  the  two  lines  on  the  {fec- 
ial t'.rm  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  as  was  itquired. 

2.  The  feclor  being  opened,  to  find  the  degrees  of 
its  aperture.  Take  the  extent  from  60  to  6o,  and  lay 
it  off  on  the  line  of  chords  Irom  the  centre  ;  the  num- 
ber whereon  it  terminates  will  fhow  the  degrees,  &c 
required. 

3.  To  lay  off  any  number  of  degrees  upon  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle.  Open  the  fe£bor  till  the  di- 
ilance between  60  and  6  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
given  circle  ;  then  take  the  parallel  extent  of  the  chord 
of  the  number  of  degrees  on  each  k^  of  the  fector,  and 

5  ky 
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&"'■  lay  it  off  on  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle — 

*v  Hence  any  regular  poiygon  may  be  cafily  inferibed  in  a 

M  given  circle. 

of  <i  :he  Line  of  Po!y?'/ns  on  tin  SrcroK.     I.  To  in- 

'  "  bribe  a  regular  polygon  in  a  given  circle.  Take  the 
fcmiili-imctcr  of  the  given  circle  in  the  compaffes,  and 
adjutt  it  to  the  number  6,  on  the  line  of  polygons,  on, 
each  kg  of  the  fe&or :  then,  the  lector  remaining  thus 
opened,  take  the  diflance  ot  the  two  equal  numbers, 
exprefiing  the  number  of  fides  the  polygon  is  to  have  ; 
e .  gr.  the  diftance  from  5  to  5  for  a  pentagon,  from  7 
to  7  for  a  heptagon,  &c.  Thefe  diftinces  carried 
about  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  v.iil  divide  it  into 
fo  many  equal  pruts. 

2.  To  defcribe  a  regular  polygon,  e.  %r.  a  penta- 
gon, on  a  given  right  line.  Take  the  length  ol  the 
line  in  the  compalTes,  and  acply  it  to  the  extent  ot 
the  number  5,  5,  on  the  lines  of  polygons.  the  fec- 
tor  thus  opened,  tiDcn  the  fame  lines  t  ke  the  extent 
from  6  to  6 ;  this  will  be  the  femidiameter  of  the  circle 
the  polygon  is  to  be  infeibed  in.  Ii  then,  with  this 
diftance,  trom  the  ends  of  the  given  line,  you  delcnbe 
two  arches  of  a  circle,  their  interfettion  will  be  the 
centre  cf  the  circle. 

3.  On  a  right  line,  to  defcribe  an  ifoceles  triangle, 
graving  the  angles  at  the  bale  double  that  at  the  ver- 
tex. Open  the  le&qr,  till  the  ends  of  the  given  line 
fall  on  10  and  10  on  each  leg  ;  then  take  the  diftance 
from  6  to  (1.      r  ln's  will  be  the  length  of  the  two  equal 

[4        fides  of  the  triangle. 

,,  tan-  Uji  0j  ike  J_,ncs  of  Sines,  Tang'nts,  and  Secants,  on  the 
s.  ald  Sector.  By  the  feveral  lines  difpofed  on  the  fee/tor, 
we  have  fcales  to  feveral  radii  ;  fo  that  having  a 
len:th  or  radius  given,  not  exceeding  the  length  cf  the 
feftor  when  opened,  we  find  the  chord,  line,  &c. 
thereto  :  e.  gr.  Suppofe  the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent, 
of  10  decrees,  to  a  radius  of  3  inches  required  ;  make 
3  inches  the  aperture,  between  60  and  6:,  on  the  lines 
of  chords  of  the  two  leers  ;  then  will  the  feme  extent 
reach  trom  45  to  45  on  the  line  of  tangents,  and  from 
9-  to  9:  on  the  line  of  the  lines  on  the  other  fide  ;  fo 
that  to  whatever  radius  the  line  of  choids  is  let,  to  the 
fame  are  all  the  others  fet.  In  this  difpo'ition,  there- 
fore, if  the  aperture  between  1  o  and  1  o,  on  the  lines 
of  chords,  be  taken  with  the  ccmpsfRs,  it  will  give 
the  chord  of  to  degrees.  If  the  aperture  of  to  and  to 
I  e  in  like  manner  taken  on  the  lines  of  lines,  it  will 
be  the  fine  of  10  degrees.  Laftly,  if  the  aperture  of  10 
and  10  be  in  like  manner  taken  on  the  lines  ot  tan- 
gents, it  gives  the  tangent  of  10  degrees. 

If  the  chord,  or  tangent,  ot  70  degrees  were  re- 
quired ;  for  the  chord,  the  aperture  of  half  the  arch, 
■»iz.  3$,  muft  be  taken,  as  be'ore  ;  which  diftance,  re- 
peated twice,  gives  the  chord  of  70  degrees.  To  find 
the  tangent  of  70  degrees  to  the  fame  radius,  the  fmall 
line  of  tangents  muft  be  ufed,  the  other  only  reaching 
to  45  :  making,  therefore,  3  inches  the  aperture  between 
45  and  45  on  the  fmall  line  ;  the  extent  between  70 
snd  70  degrees  on  the  fame,  will  be  the  tangent  of  70 
^rc.-s  to  3  inches  radius. 

To  find  the  fecant  of  an  arch,  make  the  given  radius 

aperture  between  o  and  c  on  the  lines  of  fecants  : 

u  will  the  aperture  of  10  and  10,  or  70  and  70,  on 

laid   lines,  give  the  tangent  of  1  o°  or  70°. 

It  the  converfe  of  any  of  thefe  things  were  required, 


that  is,  if  the  radios  be  required,  to  which  a  given 
line  ii  the  fine,  tangent,  or  fecar.t,  it  is  but  making 
the  L'i'vn  line,  it  a  chord,  the  aperture  on  the  line  of 
ch  rd3,  between  10  and  10,  and  then  the  ftclor  will 
ftand  at  the  radiis  required  ;  that  is,  the  aperture  be- 
tween ( a  and  60  on  the  laid  line  is  the  radius.  If 
the  given  line  wee  a  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  but 
making  it  the  aperture  of  the  given  number  of  de- 
grees ;  then  will  the  diftance  of'  90  and  90  on  the  fi!:es, 
of  4;  and  45  on  the  tancents,  of  o  and  o  on  the  fe- 
cants, be  the  radius 

Ajiro)wmiciil  Sfctox.     See  /Istrohomical  Se8or. 

Dialing  SrcrcR.      See  Dia:  :■ 

SECULAR,  that  which  relates  to  affairs  of  the  pre- 
fect world,  in  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to 
fpiritu  1  ,  ecclefitijlical :  thus  we  fay  fecular  power,  &c. 

Secular,  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  a  perfon  who 
lives  at  liberty  in  the  world,  not  fhut  up  in  a  mona- 
stery, I  or  boui.d  by  vows,  or  fr.biected  to  the  particu- 
lar rules  of  any  religious  community  ;  in  which  fenfe 
i'  ftands  opp<'ied  to  rrguhir  The  Romiffi  clergy  are 
divided  into  fecular  and  regular,  of  which  the  latter  are 
bound  by  monadic  rules,  die  former  not. 

ShcuiAR  G  mrs,  in  antiquity,  fokmn  games  held 
among  the  Romans  once  in  an  age.  Thefe  games  laft- 
ed  three  days  and  as  many  nights  ;  during  which  time 
facrifices  were  performed,  theatrical  (hews  exhibited, 
wth  combats,  fports,  &c.  in  the  circu3.  The  occaf:  >.-. 
of  thefe  games,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  was  to 
ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  plague.  Valerius  Publicola  wa? 
the  firft  who  celebrated  them  at  Rome  in  the  year  of 
the  city  245.  The  folemnity  was  as  follows  :  The 
whole  world  was  invited  by  a  herald  to  a  feair.  which, 
they  had  never  feen  already,  nor  ever  (hould  fee  again. 
Some  days  before  the  games  began,  the  quindecemviri 
iii  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  temple,  diilributed  to 
the  people  purifying  compofitions,  of  various  kinds,  as 
flambeaus,  fulphur,  &c.  From  hence  the  populace 
palled  to  Diana's  temple  on  the  Aventine  mount,  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  an  offering.  After  this, 
whole  nights  were  fpent  in  devotion  to  the  Deftitl 
When  the  time  of  the  games  was  fully  come,  the  people 
affemblsd  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  facrificed  to  Ju- 
piter, Juno,  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  the  Pares,  Ceres, 
Pluto,  and  Proferpine.  On  the  firft  night  of  the  feaft 
the  emperor,  with  the  quindecemviri,  caufed  three  altars 
to  be  erected  on  thebanks  of  theTiber,  which  they  fprink- 
led  with  the  blood  of  three  lambs,  and  then  proceeded 
to  regular  facrifice.  A  fpace  was  next  marked  out  for 
a  theatre,  which  was  illuminated  with  innumerable 
flambeaus  and  fires.  Here  they  fung  hymns,  and  cele- 
brated all  kinds  of  fports.  On  the  day  after,  having 
offered  victims  at  the  Capitol,  they  went  to  the  Campus 
Maitius,  and  celebrated  fports  to  the  honour  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  '1  hefe  lalted  till  next  day,  when  the  noble 
matrons,  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the  oracle,  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  fing  hymns  to  Jupiter.  On  the  third  dav, 
which  concluded  the  lolemnity,  twenty. (even  boys,  and" 
as  many  "iris,  fung  in  the  temple  o:  Palatine  A;  o'lo 
hymns  and  verfes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  recommend 
the  city  to  the  protection  ot  thefe  hem   they 

defigned  pirticularly  to  honour  by  their  facrifices. 

The  inimitable  Carmen  Secularc  of  Horace  w  •• 
pofed  for  this  lalt  day,  in  the  Secular  On:\^,  held    L,v 
.rlugulius. 
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It  lias  been  much  difputed  whether  thefe  games  were 
held  every  hundred,  or  every  hundred  and  ten  years. 
Valerius  Antius,  Varro,  ard  Livy,  arc  quoted  in  hip- 
port  of  the  former  opinion  :  In  favour  of  the  latter 
may  be  produced  the  qtiindecemviral  remitters,  the  edicts 
of  Augullus,  and  the  words  of  Horace  in  the  Secular 
poem, 

Cttus  undenos  dccles  per  onnos. 

It  was  a  general  belief,  that  the  girls  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  long  fhould  be  foonelt  married ;  and  that 
the  children  who  did  not  dance  and  ling  at  the  coming 
of  Apollo,  mould  die  unmarried,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  life. 

Secular  Poem,  a  poem  fung  or  rehearfed  at  the  fe- 
cular  games;  of  which  kind  we  have  a  very  fine  piece 
among  the  works  ot  Horace,  being  a  fapphic  ode  at  the 
end  of  his  epodes. 

SECULARIZATION,  the  aft  of  converting  a 
regular  perfon,  place,  or  benefice,  into  a  fecular  one. 
Almoft  all  the  cathedral  churches  were  anciently  regu- 
lar, that  is,  the  canons  were  to  be  religious ;  but  they 
have  been  fince  fecularized.  For  the  iecularization  of 
a  regular  church,  there  is  required  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  that  of  the  prince,  the  bifhop  of  the  place,  the 
patron,  and  even  the  confent  of  the  pople.  Religious 
that  want  to  be  releafed  from  their  vow,  obtain  briefs 
of  feculari/ation  from  the  pope. 

SECUND1NES,  in  anatomy,  the  feveral  coats 
or  membranes  wherein  the  foetus  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
mother's  womb  ;  as  the  chorion  and  amnios,  with  the 
placenta,  &c. 

SECUNDUS  (Joannes  Nicolaius),  an  elegant  writer 
of  Latin  poetry,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  the  year 
1  51 1.  His  defcent  was  from  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able family  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  his  father  Nicola- 
us  Everardus,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Middleburg,  feems  to  have  been  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  emperor  Charle.;  V.  as  he  was  employed  by  that 
monaich  in  feveral  ilations  of  confiderable  importance. 
We  find  him  firtl  a  member  of  the  grand  parliament 
or  council  of  Mechelen,  afterwards  prefident  of  the 
dates  of  Holland  and  Zealand  at  the  Hague,  and  laft- 
ly  holding  a  iimilar  office  at  Mechelen,  where  he  died, 
Auguft  5.  1531,  aged  70. 

Thefe  various  employments  did  not  occupy  the  whole 
of  Everardus's  time.  Notwithftanding  the  multiplicity 
of  his  bufinefs,  he  found  leifure  to  cultivate  letters  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  even  to  aft  as  preceptor  to  his  own 
children,  who  were  five  fons  and  three  daughters. 
They  all  took  the  name  of  Nicolaii  from  their  father ; 
but  on  what  account  our  author  was  called  Secundus  is 
not  known.  It  could  not  be  from  the  order  of  his 
birth,  for  he  was  the  youngeft  fon.  Pethaps  the  name 
was  not  given  him  till  he  became  eminent  ;  and  then, 
according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  age,  it  might  have  its 
rife  from  fome  pun,  fuch  as  his  being  Poetarum  nemin't  Se- 
cundus. Poet  iv,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  pro- 
teffion  which  his  father  wifhed  him  to  follow.  He  in- 
tended him  for  the  law,  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
direct  his  itudies  himfelf,  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
Jacobus  Valeardus.  This  man  is  faid  to  have  been  every 
way  well  qualified  to  difcharge  the  important  truit 
which  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  he  certainly  gained 
the  affeftion  of  his  pupil,  who,   in  one  of  his  poems, 


mentions  the  death  of  Valeardus  with  ever)-  appearance  Sccuni 

of  unfeigned  forrow.     Another  tutor  was  foon  provi-  """ 

ded  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Secundus  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  legal  purfuita.  Poetry  a::d  the 
Gfter  aits  ot  painting  and  fculpture  had  engaged  his  mind 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  the  imagination,  on  which 
thefe  have  laid  hold,  can  with  difficulty  fubmit  to  the 
drv  iludy  of  mully  civilians.  Secundus  is  faid  to  have 
written  verfes  when  but  ten  years  old  ;  and  from  the 
vaft  quantity  which  he  left  behind  him,  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude  that  fuch  writing  was  his  principal  employ- 
ment. He  found  time,  however,  to  carve  figures  of 
all  hia  own  family,  ot  his  miltreffes,  ot  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  of  feveral  eminent  perfonages  of  thofe  times, 
and  of  many  of  his  intimate  friends  ;  and  in  the  lad 
edition  of  his  works  publithed  by  Scirverius  at  Leyden, 
16.51,  there  is  a  print  ot  one  of  his  miltrelTcs  with  this 
mfcription  round  it;  Vatis  amatoris  Julia  sculpta 
manu. 

Secundus  having  nearly  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
one,  and  being  determined,  as  it  would  ieem,  to  comply 
as  far  as  pofiible  with  the  withes  ot  his  tather,  quitted 
Mechelen,  and  went  to  France,  where  at  Bourses,  a  city 
in  the  Orleanois,  he  itudied  the  civil  law  under  the  cele- 
brated Andreas  Alc'wtus.  Alciatus  was  one  of  the  moll 
learned  civilians  of  that  age  ;  but  what  undoubtedly 
endeared  him  much  more  to  our  author  was  his  general 
acquaintance  with  polite  literature,  and  more  particular- 
ly his  tafte  in  poetry.  Having  ftudied  a  year  under 
this  eminent  profelTor,  and  taken  his  degrees,  Secundus 
returned  to  Mechelen,  where  he  remained  only  a  very 
few  months.  In  1533  he  went  into  Spain  with  warm 
recommendations  to  the  count  of  NalTau  and  other  per- 
fons  of  high  rank  ;  and  foon  afterwards  became  fecre- 
tary  to  the  cardinal  archbifhop  of  Toledo  in  a  depart- 
ment of  bufinefs  which  required  no  other  qualifications 
than  what  he  poiTcflcd  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  a  faci- 
lity in  writing  with  elegance  the  Latin  language.  It 
was  during  his  refidence  with  this  cardinal  that  he  wrote 
his  Bajia,  a  fcries  of  wanton  poems,  of  which  the  fifth, 
feventh,  and  ninth  carmxna  of  Catullus  feem  to  have  given 
the  hint.  Secundus  was  not,  however,  a  fervile  imitator 
of  Catullus.  His  exprcflions  feem  to  be  borrowed  ra- 
ther from  Tilullus  and  Propertius  ;  and  in  the  warmth 
of  his  descriptions  he  furpaffes  every  thing  that  has  been 
written  on  fimilar  fubjefts  by  Catullus,  Tiiu/lus,  Proper- 
tius, C.  Ga/lus,  Ovid,  or  Horace. 

In  1  535  he  accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
the  liege  of  Tunis,  but  gained  no  laurels  as  a  foldier. 
The  hardlhips  which  were  endured  at  that  memorable 
fiege  were  but  little  foiled  to  the  fott  dilpolition  of  a 
votary  ot  Venus  and  the  mules  ;  and  upon  an  enterprife 
which  might  have  furnilhed  ample  matter  for  an  epic 
poem,  it  is  remarkable  that  Secundus  wrote  nothing 
which  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  prefervation.  Ha- 
ving returned  from  his  martial  expedition,  he  was  lent 
by  the  cardinal  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  pope 
upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  emperor's  arms  ;  but  was  taken 
fo  ill  on  the  road,  that  he  was  not  able  to  complete  his 
journey.  He  was  advifed  to  fcek,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  the  benefit  of  his  native  air  ;  and  that  happily 
recovered  him. 

Having  now  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  archbifhop 
of  Toledo,  Secundus  was  employed  in  the  fame  office  of 
fecretary  by  the  bifhop  ot  Utrecht;  and  fo  much  bad 
6  he 
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sgndui  ne  hitherto  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  claffieal  elegance 
"         of  his  compofitions,  that  he  was  foon  called  upon  to  till 

ClltOre*-      ,•  r  „       r        ■  i        ■      r  I 

___  the  important  poll  or  private  Latin  iecretary  to  the  em- 
peror, who  was  then  in  Italy.  This  was  the  mod  ho- 
nourable office  to  which  our  author  was  ever  appointed  ; 
but  before  he  could  enter  upon  it  death  put  a  ftop  to  his 
career  of  glory.  Having  arrived  at  Saint  Amanl  in  the 
diilrict  of  T'ournav,  in  order  to  meet,  upon  bulincfs, 
with  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht,  he  was  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber 1 536  cut  offby  a  violent  fever,  in  the  very  flower  of 
his  age,  not  having  quite  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictines, 
of  which  his  patron,  the  bifhop,  was  allot  or  pro-abbot  ; 
and  his  near  relations  eredted  to  his  memory  a  marble 
monument,  with  a  plain  Latin  infciiption. 

The  works  of  Secundus  have  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  of  which  the  bed  and  molt  copious  is  that  of 
Scriverius  already  mentioned.  It  conlids  of  Julia,  Eleg. 
Lib.  I.  ;  Amores,  Eleg.  Lib.  2.;  ad  Diversqs  Eleg. 
Lib.  3.  ;  Basia,  itylfd  by  the  editor  incomparalilis  et 
divinus  frorfus  /Her;  Epigrammata;  Odarum  liler 
•jnus  ;  Epistolarum  liber  unus  Etegiaca  ;  Epistola- 
»vm  liber  alter,  heroico  carmine  fcriptus  ;  Funf.rum  liber 
unus;  Sylv*  et  Carminum  fragmenta  ;  PoematA 
nonnuila  fratrum  ;  Itineraria  Seeundi  tria,  &c.  ; 
Epistol*  totielem,  foluta  oratione.  Of  thefe  works  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  in  us  to  give  any  character  after 
the  ample  teltitnonies  prefixed  to  them  of  Lelius  Greg. 
'Gyraldui,  the  elder  Scaliger,  Theodore  Bexa,  and  others 
equally  celebrated  in  the  republic  of  letters,  who  all 
fpeak  of  them  with  rapture.  A  French  critic,  indeed, 
after  having  affirmed  that  the  genius  of  Secundus  never 
produced  any  thing  which  was  not  excellent  in  its  kind, 
adds,  with  too  much  truth,  Mais  fa  mufe  efi  unpen  trop 
lafc'rue.  For  this  fault  our  author  makes  the  following 
apology  in  an  epigram  addreffed  to  the  grammarians ; 

Carmina  cur  fpargam  cunctis  lafciva  libellis, 

Queritis  ?  Infulfos  arceo  grammaticos. 
Fortia  magnanimi  canerem  fi  Ca»faris  arma, 

Faftave  Divorum  religiofa  virum  : 
Quot  mifer  exciperemque  notas,  patererque  lituras  ? 

Quot  fierem  tcneris  fupplicium  pueris  \ 
At  nunc  uda  mihi  diftant  cum  Basia  carmen, 

Pruriet  et  verfu  mentuia  multa  meo  ; 
Me  leget  innuptae  juvenis  placiturus  arnica;, 

Et  placitura  nova  blanda  puel'a  viro  : 
Et  quemcunque  juvat  lepidorum  de  grege  vatum 

Otia  feftivis  ludere  deliciis. 
Lufibus  et  laetis  procul  hinc  abfillite,  s«vi 

Grammatici,  injudas  et  cohibite  manus. 
Ne  puer,  ab  mallei's  cselus  lacrymanfque  leporis  ; 

DuRAM  FORTE  MEI3  OSSIBUS  OPTET   HUMUM. 

SECURIDACA,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
•hadclphia,  and  to  the  order  of  octandria.  The  calyx 
has  three  leaves,  which  are  fmall,  deciduous,  and  colour- 
ed. The  corolla  is  papilionaceous.  The  vexilium,  con- 
fiding of  two  petals,  is  oblonr,  draiglit,  and  conjoined 
to  the  carina  at  the  bafe.  The  carina  is  of  the  fame 
Jength  with  the  alae.  The  legumen  is  ovated,  unilocu- 
lar, monofpermous,  and  ending  in  a  ligulated  ala. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  ereSa  and  volubilis.  The 
rrccta  has  an  upright  dem  :  the  volubilis  or  fcandens  is 
S  climbing  plant,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Welt  Indies. 

SECUTORES,  a  fpecies  of  gladiators  among  the 
Vol.  XVII.  Parti. 
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Romans,  whofc  arms  were  a  helmet,  a  fhicld,  and  a      Sedan, 
fword  or  a  leaden  bullet.   They  were  armed  in  this  man-  ""* 

ner,  becaufe  they  had  to  contend  with  the  retiarii,  who  * 
were  drefled  in  a  fhort  tunic,  bore  a  three-pointed  lance 
in  their  left  hand,  and  a  net  in  their  right.  The  reti. 
arius  attempted  to  cad  his  net  over  the  head  of  the  fe- 
eutor ;  and  if  he  fueceeded,  he  drew  it  together  and  flew 
him  with  his  trident:  but  if  he  miffed  his  aim,  he  im- 
mediately betook  himfelf  to  flight  till  he  could  find  a 
fuoond  opportunity  of  intangling  his  adverfary  with  his 
net.  He  was  purfued  by  the  fecutor,  who  endeavoured 
to  difpatch  him  in  his  flight. 

Secutores  was  alfo  a  name  given  to  fuch  gladiators 
who  took  the  place  of  thofe  killed  in  the  combat,  or 
who  engaged  the  conqueror.  This  pod  was  ufually 
taken  by  lot. 

SEDAN  is  a  town  of  Champagne  in  France,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  49.  46.  This  is  the  capital  of 
a  principality  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Maefe, 
fix  miles  from  Bouillon,  and  fifteen  from  Charleville. 
Its  fituation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of  Liege, 
Namur,  and  Limburg,  formerly  rendered  it  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  extremely  well  fortified,  and 
detended  by  a  drong  citadel.  The  cadle  is  fituated  on  a 
rock,  furrounded  with  large  towers  and  drong  walls  s 
here  you  fee  a  mod  beautiful  magazine  of  ancient  aims. 
The  go\ernor's  palace  is  oppoiite  the  cadle.  From 
the  ramparts  you  have  a  molt  agreeable  profpeft  of  the 
Maefe  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Though  the 
town  is  but  fmall,  yet  it  is  full  of  tradefmen,  as  tanners, 
wearers,  dyers,  &c.  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth 
in  this  city  employing  a  gieat  number  of  hands.  The 
principality  of  Sedan  formerly  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
Bouillon,  who  was  obliged  in  the  beginning  of  the  lad 
century  to  relign  it  to  the  crown. 

SEDAN-chair  i»  a  covered  vehicle-  for  carrying  3 
Tingle  perfon,  fufpended  by  two  poles,  and  borne  by  two 
men,  hence  denominated  cliairmen.  They  were  fird  intro- 
duced in  London  in  1634,  when  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb 
obtained  the  fole  privilege  to  ufe,  let,  and  hire  a  number 
of  the  faid  covered  chairs  for  fourteen  years. 

SEDITION,  among  civilians,  is  ufed  for  a  factious 
commotion  of  the  people,  or  an  affembly  of  a  number 
of  citizens  without  lawful  authority,  tending  to  didurb 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  fociety.  This  offence  is  of 
different  kinds  :  lome  feditions  more  immediately  threat- 
ening the  fupreme  power,  and  the  fubveriion  of  the 
prefent  conltitution  of  the  date  ;  others  tending  only 
towards  the  redrefs  of  private  grievances.  Among  the 
Romans,  therefore,  it  was  vaiioufly  puniihed,  according 
as  its  end  and  tendency  threatened  greater  mifchief. 
See  lib.  i.  Cod.  de  Seditiofis,  and  Mat.  Je  Crimin.  lib.  ik 
11.  5.  de  La/a  Mujeftate.  In  the  punifhment,  the  authors 
and  ringleaders  were  juflly  diltinguiihed  from  thefe  who, 
with  lefs  wicked  intention,  joined  and  made  part  or  the 
multitude. 

The  fame  didinftion  hoL'»  in  the  law  of  England 
and  in  that  of  Scotland.  Some  kinds  of  fedition  in 
England  amount  to  high  trcafon,  and  come  within  the 
dat.  25  Edw.  III.  as  levying  war  againil  the  king. 
And  feveral  feditions  aie  mentioned  in  ;!ie  Scotch  acts 
of  parliament  as  trealonable.  Jiayne's  Crim.  Law  of 
Scotland,  p.  33,  34.  The  law  of  Scotland  makes  riot- 
ous and  tumultuous  affcmblies  a  fpecies  oT  fedition. 
But  the  law  there,  as  well  as  in  England,  it  now  chiefly 
H  h  re  nilated 
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'     '  • ;"  regulated  by  Hit  ri  )t  aft,  made  1  Ceo.  I.  only  it  is  to  be 
,     '         ohferved,  that  the  proper  officers  in  Scotland,  to  make 
■  the  pro.  tbcteby  enacted,  are  Sheriffs,  (rewards, 

art;   bad  titties, or  their  deputies,;  magiftrates 

of  royal  .   and  all  other   inferior  iudges  and 

:na"iitra-.'.'!, :  high  andpetty  conffcables,  or  other  officers 
©ft'  in  any  county,  llewartry,  citv,    or  town. 

And  in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  the  punifhment  of  the 
offence  is  any  thing  fliort  of  death  which  die  judges, 
in  t  'ion,  may  appoint. 

A.  I  IVES,  in  medicine,  a  general  name  for 
fiuh  medicines  as  weaken  the  powers  o:  nature,  fuch  as 
blood-letting,  cooling  farts,  purgatives,  &c. 

SE  DEFENDENDO,  in  law,  a  plea  ufed  for  him 
that  is  charged  with  the  death  of  another,  bv  alleging 
that  he  was  under  a  neceffity  of  doing  what  he  did  in 
his  own  defence  :  as  that  the  other  affaulted  him  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  i:  he  had  not  done  what  he  did,  Ik 
have  been  in  hazard  of  his  own  life.  See  Homicide 
and  MfRDER. 

SEDIMENT,  the  fettlement  or  dregs  of  any  thing, 
or  that  grofs  heavy  pa  t  of  a  fluid  body  which  finks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel  when  at  re!i. 

SEDLEY  (Sir  Charles),  an  Englifh  poet  and  wit, 
the  fon  of  Sir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  was 
born  about  the  year  1639.  At  the  restoration  he  came 
to  London  to  join  the  general  jubilee  ;  and  commen- 
ced wit,  courtier,  poet,  and  gallant  He  was  fo  much 
admired,  that  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  among  the 
poets;  which  made  king  Charles  tell  him,  that  Na- 
ture had  given  him  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy. 
The  productions  of  his  pen  were  fome  plays,  and  feve'al 
delicately  tender  amorous  poems,  in  which  the  foftnels 
of  the  verfes  was  fo  exquifite,  as  to  be  called  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  Sedley's  -witchcraft.  "  I  here 
were  no  marks  of  genius  or  true  poetry  to  be  defcried, 
(fay  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  Britannica)  ;  the 
art  wholly  confided  in  raifing  loofe  thoughts  and  lewd 
defires,  without  giving  any  alarm  ;  and  fo  the  poifon 
worked  gently  and  irrefiftibly.  Our  author,  we  may 
be  fure,  did  not  efcape  the  infeftion  of  his  own  art,  or 
rather  was  firft  tainted  himfelf  before  he  fpread  the  in- 
feftion'to  others." — A  very  ingenious  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  however,  fpeaks  much  more  favourably  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley's  writings.  "  He  ftudied  human  na- 
ture ;  and  was  diftinguifhed  for  the  art  of  making  him- 
felf agreeable,  particularly  to  the  ladies  ;  for  the  verfes 
of  Lord  Rochefter,  beginning  with,  Sedley  has  that  pre- 
vailing  gentle  art,  Sic.  fo  often  quoted,  allude  not  to  his 
<writingi,  but  to  his  perianal  addrefi."  \_Langhorn's 
EJfuJirmi,  &c] — But  while  he  thus  grew  in  reputation 
for  wit  and  in  favour  with  the  king,  he  grew  poor  and 
debauched  :  his  eftate  was  impaired,  and  his  morals  were 
corrupted.  One  of  his  frolics,  however,  being  followed 
by  an  indiftment  and  a  heavy  fine,  Sir  Charles  took  a 
more  ferious  turn,  applied  himfelf  to  bufmefs,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  parli.*ient,  in  which  he  was  a  fre- 
quent fpeaker.  We  find  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons in  the  reign  of  James  II.  whole  attempts  upon 
the  conllitution  he  vigoroufly  withftood ;  and  he  was 
very  aftive  in  bringing  on  the  revolution.  This  was 
thought  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  received  favours 
from  James.  But  that  prince  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Sir 
Charles's  daughter  (though  it  feems  fhe  was  not  very 
kandfomc),  and,  in  confequenee  of  his  intrigues  with 


her,  he  created  Mifs  Sedley  countefs  of  Do-chefler. 
This  honour,  fe  far  from  pleafincr,  grc.tly  mocked  Sir 
Charles.  However  libertine  he  himfelf  had  been,  yet 
he  could  not  bear  the,  thoughts  of  his  daughter's  dif- 
honour  ;  and  with  regard  to  her  exaltation,  he  only 
confidered  it  as  rendering  her  more  confpiaioufly  in- 
famous. He  therefore  conceived  a  hatred  for  the  kin,^; 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  other  motives,  readily  joined 
to  difpoffefs  him  of  the  throne.  A  wittv  faying  of 
Sedley's,  on  this  occafion,  is  recorded;  "  1  hade  in- 
gratitude, (faid  Sir  Charles)  ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countefs, 4  will  endeavour 
to  make  his  daughter  a  queen  ;"  meanin;  the  prince,  fs 
Mary,  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  difpoffelTed 
James  of  the  throne  at  the  revolution.  He  lived  to  the 
beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign  ;  and  his  works  were 
printed  in  2  vols  tsvo,  I  7 19. 

SEDR,  or  Shore,  the  high-prielt  of  the  feet  of  Ali 
among  the  Perliaus.  The  fedre  is  appointed  by  the 
emperor  of  Perfia,  who  ufually  confers  the  dijnity  on 
his  nearcft  relation.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  fedte  ex- 
tends over  all  effefts  deftined  for  pious  purpofes,  over 
all  mofques,  holpitalj,  colleges,  fepulchres,  and  mo- 
naileries.  He  dilpofes  of  all  ecclefialHcal  employments, 
and  nominates  all  the  iuperiors  of  religious  houles.  His 
decifions  in  matters  of  relirion  are  received  as  fo  many 
infallible  oracle6  ;  he  judges  of  all  criminal  matters  in 
h:o  own  houle  without  appeal.  His  authority  is  ba- 
lanced by  that  of  the  mudlitehid,  or  firft  theologue  of 
the  empire. 

SEDUCTION,  is  the  aft  of  tempting  and  drawing 
afide  from  the  right  path,  and  comprehends  every  en. 
deavour  to  corrupt  any  individual  of  the  human  race. 
Thisisthe  import  of  the  word  in  its  larger!  and  raoft  gene- 
ral fenfe  ;  but  it  is  commonly  employed  to  exprefs  the  aft 
of  tempting  a  virtuous  woman  to  part  with  her  chaftity. 

The  fedurer  of  female  innocence  praftifes  the  fame 
ftratagems  of  fraud  to  get  poffeffion  of  a  woman's  per- 
fon,  that  the  /windier  employs  to  get  poffeffion  of  his 
neighbour's  goods  or  money  ;  yet  the  law  of  honour, 
which  pretends  to  abhor  deceit,  and  which  impels  its  vo- 
taries to  murder  every  man  who  prefumes,  however  jufl- 
ly,  to  fufpeft  them  of  fraud,  or  to  queftion  their  vera- 
city, applauds  the  addrefs  of  a  fuccefsful  intrigue,  tho' 
it  be  well  known  that  the  feducer  could  not  have  ob- 
tained his  end  without  fwearing  to  the  truth  of  a  thou- 
fand  falfehoods,  and  calling  upon  God  to  witnefs  pro- 
mifes  which  he  never  meant  to  fulfil. 

The  law  of  honour  is  indeed  a  very  capricious  rule, 
which  accommodates  itfelfto  the  pleafutes  and  conve- 
niences  of  higher  life  ;  but  the  law  of  the  land,  which, 
is  enafted  for  the  equal  proteftion  of  high  and  low, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  view  the  guilt  of  feduftion  with  a 
more  impartial  eye.  Yet  for  this  offence,  even  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom  have  provided  no  other  punifhment 
than  a  pecuniary  fatisfaftion  to  the  injured  family  ; 
which,  in  England,  can  be  obtained  only  by  one  of  the 
quainteft  tiftions  in  the  world,  by  the  father's  bringing 
his  aftion  againft  the  feducer  for  the  lofs  of  his  daugh- 
ter's fervice  during  her  pregnancy  and  nurturing.  See. 
Palsy's  Moral  Pbihhphy,  Book  III.  Paitiii.  Chap.  3. 

The  moralift,  however,  who  eftimates  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  aftions,  not  by  laws  of  human  appointment, 
but  by  their  general  confequences  as  eftablrfhed  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  muft  confider  the  feducer  as  a  criminid 
8  of 
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.ii.iV.-n.of  the  dcepcft  guilt.     In  every  civihVed  rmmtry,  and  in 
~y~~~  many  countries  where  civilization  has  made  but  fonall 
progrefs,  the  virtue  of  women  is  collected  as  it  were  in- 
to a  fingle  point,   which  they  are   to  guard  above   all 
things,  as  that  on  winch  their  happinefs  and  reputation 
wholly  depend.      At  firft  light  this  may  appear  a  cap:  i- 
cious  regulation  ;   but  a  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince us  of  the  contrary.    In  the  married  Rate  fo  much 
confidei.ee   is   neceflauly  repofed   in  the  fidelity  of  wo- 
men to   the  beds  of  their  hulbands,   and  evils  fo  great 
refult  from  the  violation  of  that  fidelity,  that  whatever 
contributes  in  any  degree  to  its  preservation,  mull  be 
agreeable   to   him  who,  in  etiablithing  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, intended  them  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  real  happi- 
nefs  of  all  his  creatures.      But   nothing  contributes  (a 
much  to  prefen  e  the  fidelity  of  wives  to  their  hulbands, 
as  the  imprefling  upon  the  minds  of  women  the  highelt 
veneration  for  the  virtue  of  chaftity.      She  who,  when 
unmarried,  has  been  accuilomed  to  grant  favours  to  dif- 
ferent men,  will  not  find  it  eafy,  it   indeed  poffible,  to 
refill  afterwards  the  allurements  of  variety.     It  is  there- 
fore a  wife  inllitution,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  made  us,  to  train  up  women  fo  as  that  they  may 
look  upon  the  lofs  of  their  chaftity  as  the  moft  difgrace- 
ful  of  all  crimes  ;  as  that  which  finks  them  in  the  order 
of  lociety,   and  robs   them  of  all   their  value.      In  this 
light  virtuous  women  actually  look  upon  the  lofs  of 
chaftity.     The  importance  of  that  virtue  has  been  fo 
deeply  imprefled  upon  their  minds,  and  is  fo  clofely  af- 
lociated  with  the  principle  of  honour,  that  they  cannot 
think  but  with  abhorrence  upon  the  very  deed  by  which 
it  is  loft.     He  therefore  who  by  fraud  and  falfehood 
perfuades  the  unfufpetting  girl  to  deviate  in  one  inftance 
from  the  honour  ol  the  fex,  weakens  in  a  great  degree 
her  moral  principle  ;  and  it  he  reconcile  her  to  a  repe- 
tition of  her  crime,  he  deftroys  that  principle  entirely, 
as  (he  has  been  taught  to  confider  all  other  virtues  as 
infeiior  to  that  of  chaftity.    Hence  it  is  that  the  hearts 
«f  proftitutes  are  generally  fteeled  againil  the  miferiea 
•of  their  fellow-creatuies  ;  that  they   lend  their  aid  to 
the  feducer  in  his  practices  upon  other  girls  ;  that  they 
lie   and    fwear  and  Ileal  without  compunction  ;     and 
that  too  m»ny  of  them  hefitate  not  to  commit  murder 
if  it  can  ferve  any  fellilh  purpofe  of  their  own. 

The  lofs  of  virtue,  though  the  grcateft  that  man  or 
woman  can  fuftain,  is  not  the  only  injury  which  the  le- 
ducer brings  upon  the  girl  whom  he  deceives.  She 
cannot  at  once  reconcile  herfelf  to  proftitution,  or  even 
to  the  lofs  of  character  ;  and  while  a  ienfe  c{  fhaine  re- 
mains in  her  mind,  the  mifery  which  lhe  fuffers  mult  be 
exqoifite.  She  knows  that  (he  has  forfeited  what  in 
the  female  character  is  molt  valued  by  both  lexes  ;  and 
(he  rault  be  under  the  perpetual  dread  of  a  diicovery. 
She  cannot  even  confide  in  the  honour  of  her  feducer, 
who  may  reveal  her  fecret  in  a  at  of  drunkennefs,  and 
thus  10b  her  of  her  fame  as  well  as  of  her  virtue  ;  and 
while  (he  is  in  this  Hate  of  anxious  uncertainty  the 
agony  of  her  mind  muft  be  infupportabk.  That  it  is 
fo  in  fact,  the  many  inftances  of  child  murder  by  unmar- 
ried women  of  every  rank  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt. 
The  aftectioBj  of  a  mother  to  her  new-born  child  is  one 
of  the  moft  Unequivocal  and  ftrongeft  inftinets  in  human 
nature  (fee  Instinct)  ;  and  nothing  (hort  of  the  ex- 
tremity ol  diftrels  could  prompt  any  one  fo  far  to  op- 
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pr.ff  her  nature  as  to  embrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of 

her  imploring  infant.  *■»- "v"" 

Even  this   deed  of  horror  feldom  prevent*  a  detec- 
tion of  the  mother's  trailty,  which  is  indeed  commonly 
difcovered,  though  no  child  has  been  the  confeque.ice 
ot  her  intrigue.      He  who  can  feduce  is  bate  enough  to 
betray  ;  and  no  woman  can  part  with  her  honour,  and 
retain  any  well-grounded  hope  that  her  amour  (hall  be 
kept  feeret.      The  villain  to  whom  (he  furrendered  will 
glory  in  his  victory,  if  it  was  with  difficulty  obtained  , 
and  if  (he  lurrendered  at  difcretion,  her  own  behaviour 
will  reveal  her  lecrct.      Her  reputation  is  then  irrel 
vably  loft,  and  no  future  circumfpc&ion  will  be  of  the 
lmailtft  avail  to  recover  it.    She  will  be  fnunned  by  the 
virtuous  part  of  her  own  fex,  and  treated  a*  a  mere  in- 
ftrument   of  pleafure  by  the  other.     In   fuch  ciicum- 
(tances  (he  cannot  expect  to  be  married  with  advantage. 
She  may  perhaps  be  able  to  captivate  the  heart  of  a 
heedlefs  youth,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  unite  his  fate 
to  her's  before  the  delirium  of  his  paflion  lhall  give  him 
time  for  reflection  ;  (he  may  be  addreftcd  by  a  man  who 
is  a  ftraBger  to  her  ftory,  and  married  while  he  has  no 
fufpicion  of  her  fecret ;  or  (he  may  be  folicited  by  ona 
of  a  ftation  inferior  to  her  own,  who,  though  acquaint- 
ed with  ever)'  thing  that  has  befallen  her,  can  barter  the 
delicacy  of  wedded  love  for  fome  pecuniary  advantage  ; 
but  from  none  ot  thefe  marriages  can  (he  look  for  hap- 
pinefs.      The   delirium    which   prompted   the  firit  will 
foon  vanilh,  and  leave  the  hufband  to  the  bitternefs  of 
his  own   reflections,  which  can   hardly  fail   to  produce 
cruelty  to  the  wife.     Of  the  fecret,  to  which,  in  the 
fecond  cafe,   the  lover  was  a  ftranger,  the  hufband  will 
foon  make  a  difcovery,   or  at  leaft  find  room   for  har- 
bouring litany  lulpicions;  and  lufpicions  of  having  been 
deceived  in  a  point  fo  delicate  have  hitherto  been  uni- 
formly the  parents  of  mifery.      In  the  third  cafe,  the 
man  married  her  merely  for  money,   of  which   having 
got  the  poffeflion,  he  has  no  farther  inducement  to  treat 
her  with  refpett.      Such  are  fome  of  the  confequences 
of  feduction,  even  when  the  perfon  [educed  has  the  good, 
fortune  to  ^et  artei  wards  a  hufband  ;  but  this  is  a  for- 
tune which  lew  in  her  circumstances  can  reafonably  ex- 
pect.    By  far  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  been 
defrauded  of  their  virtue  by  the  arts  or  the  feducer  link 
deeper  and    deeper  into  guilt,   till   they  become  at  lad 
common  proftitutes.     The   public  is  then  deprived  of 
their  fervice  as  wives  and  parents  ;  and  inftead  of  con- 
tributing to  the  population  of  the  ftate,  and  to  the  fum 
of  domeftic  felicity,  thefe  outcafts  of  fociety  become  in- 
ducers  in    their  turn,  corrupting  the  morals  of  every 
young  man  whole  appetites  they  can  inflame,   and  of 
every  young  woman  whom  they  can  entice  to  their  own 
practices. 

All  this  complication  of  evil  is  produced  at  full  by 
arts,  which,  it  employed  to  deprive  a  man  ot  his  pro- 
perty, would  fubject  the  offender  to  the  execration  of 
his  fellow-fubjtcts,  and  to, an  ignominMlia  death :  but 
while  the  forger  of  a  bill  is  puriued  with  relentlefs  ri- 
gour by  the  minifters  or  juftice,  and  the  fwindler  load- 
id  with  univerfal  reproach,  the  man  wIki  by  fraud  and 
forgery  has  enticed  an  innocent  girl  to  gratiy  his  de- 
fires  at  the  expence  ot  her  virtue,  and  thus  introduced 
her  into  a  path  which  mult  infallibly  lead  to  her  own 
ruin,  as  veil  as  to  repeated  injuries  to  the  public  at 
H  1;  2  large, 
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StduAior,  large,  is  not  dtTpifcd  by  his  own  fex,  and  is  too  oft' n 
Sedum  careffed  even  by  the  virtuous  part  of  the  other.  Yet 
■  "  *~~~~  the  lofs  of  property  may  he  eafily  repaired  ;  the  lofs  o( 
honoui  it  irreparable!  It  is  vain  to  plead  in  alleviation 
of  this  guilt,  that  women  mould  be  on  their  guard 
againft  the  ;'rts  o!  the  feducer,  Moll  unqueflionably 
thtv  fhould  ;  but  art?  have  been  ufed  which  hardly  any 
degree  of  caution  would  have  been  fufficient  to  coun- 
teract. It  may  as  well  be  faid  that  the  trader  fhould 
be  on  his  guard  againft  the  arts  of  the  forger,  and  ac- 
cept of  no  bill  without  previoufly  confulting  him  in 
whofe  name  it  is  written.  Calcs,  indeed,  occur  in 
trade,  in  which  this  caution  would  be  impoffible  ;  but 
he  mud  be  little  acquainted  with  the  woi kings  ot  the 
human  heart,  who  does  not  know  that  fituations  like- 
wife  occur  in  life,  in  which  it  is  equally  impoffible  for  a 
girl  of  virtue  and  tendernels  to  refift  the  arts  ot  the  man 
who  has  completly  gained  her  affections. 

The  mentioning  of  this  circumitance  leads  us  to  confi- 
der  another  fpecies  of  feduttion,  which,  though  not  fo 
highly  criminal  as  the  former,  is  yet  far  removed  from 
innocence  ;  we  mean  the  practice  which  is  too  prevalent 
among  young  men  oi  fortune  o"  employing  every  art 
in  thtir  power  to  gain  the  hearts  of  heedlefs  girls  whom 
they  refolve  neither  to  marry  nor  to  rob  ot  their  ho- 
nour. Should  a  man  adhere  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
refolution,  which  is  more  than  common  fortitude  can 
always  promile  for  itielt,  the  injury  which  he  does  to 
the  object  of  his  amufement  is  yet  very  great,  as  he  raifes 
hopes  of  the  moft  fanguine  kind  merely  to  difappoint 
thtm,  and  diverts  her  affections  perhaps  for  ever  from 
fuch  men  as,  had  they  been  fixed  on  one  of  them, 
might  have  rendered  her  completely  happy.  Difap- 
pointments  of  this  kind  have  fomctimes  been  fatal  to 
the  unhappy  girl  ;  and  even  when  they  have  neither  de- 
prived her  of  life,  nor  difordeed  her  reafon,  they  have 
often  kept  her  wholly  from  marriage,  which,  whatever 
it  be  to  a  man,  is  that  from  which  every  woman  ex- 
perts her  chief  happinefs.  We  cannot  therefore  con- 
clude this  article  more  propeily  than  with  warning  our 
female  readers  not  to  give  up  their  hearts  haftily  to  men 
■whole  (lation  in  lite  is  much  higher  than  their  own  ; 
and  we  beg  leave  to  affure  every  one  of  them,  that  the 
man  who  folicits  the  lalt  favour  under  the  moft  folemn 
promife  of  a  fubfequcnt  marriage,  is  a  bafe  feducer,  who 
prefers  a  momentary  gratification  of  his  own  to  her 
honour  and  happinefs  through  life,  and  has  no  intention 
to  fulfil  his  promife.  Or,  if  he^fhould  by  any  means 
be  compelled  to  fulfil  it,  fhe  may  depend  upon  much  ill 
treatment  in  return  for  her  premature  compliance  with 
his  bafe  dt fires. 

SEDUM,  orpine,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  I  3th  or- 
der, Succu/ent/t.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  corolla 
is  pentapetalous,  pointed,  and  fpreading  ;  there  are  five 
nectariferous  fquama?  or  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  ger- 
men.     The  capfides  are  five. 

The  fpecies  are  20  in  number.  1.  The  Verticilla- 
tum  ;  2.  Tcltphium  ;  3.  Anacampferos  ;  4.  Aizoon  ; 
5.  Hybridum  ;  6.  Populifolium  ;  7.  Stellatum  ;  $.  Ce- 
paea ;  9.  Libanoticam  ;  10.  Dafyphyllum  ;  II,  Re- 
flexum  ;  1  2.  Rupeftre  ;  1  3.  Lineare  ;  14.  Hifpanicum  ; 
Jj.  Album;  16.  Acre:  17.  Sexaniularc ;  ib.  Annuum; 
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19.  Villofum  ;  20.  Atratum,  The  following  1'peciei 
are  the  molt  remarkable. 

1.  The  telephium,  common  orpine,  or  livelong,  hath 
a  perennial  rootj  empofed  of  many  knobbed  tubercles, 
fending  up  erect,  round,  iucculent  (talks,  branching  half 
a  yard  or  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  plane, 
ferrated,  Iucculent  leaves,  and  the  (talks  terminated  by 
a  leafy  corymbHS  of  flowers,  of  different  colours  in  the 
varieties.  This  fpecies  is  an  inhabitant  of  woods  and 
dry  places  in  England,  &c.  but  ha3  been  long  a  reli- 
dent  of  gardens  for  variety  and  medical  ufe.  2.  'I  he 
anacampferos,  or  decumbent  evergreen  Italian  orpine, 
hath  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  decumbent  or  trailing 
(talks,  wedge-fhaped  entire  leaves,  and  the  (talks 
terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  purple  flowers.  3,  The 
rupeftre,  rock  fedum,  or  ilone-erop  of  St  Vincent's  rock, 
hath  (lender,  trailing,  purple  (talks ;  fhort,  thick,  awl- 
fhaped,  Iucculent,  glaucous  leaves  in  clutters,  quinquefa- 
rioufly  imbricated  round  the  ftalks,  and  the  (talks  ter- 
minated  by  roundifh  cymofe  bunches  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  grows  naturally  on  St  Vincent's  rock  near 
Briftol,  and  other  rocky  places  in  Europe.  4.  The 
aizoon,  or  Siberian  yellow  orpine,  hath  a  tuberculatc, 
fibrous,  perennial  root;  many  upright,  round,  fucculent, 
ftalks,  a  foot  high  ;  lanceolated,  plane,  ferrated,  thick- 
ifh  leaves  ;  and  the  ftalks  terminated  by  a  clote-litting 
cvmofe  cl.ifter  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  5.  The  re- 
flexum,  reflexed  fmall  yellow  fedum,  or  prick-madam, 
hath  a  flender  fibrous  perennial  root  ;  fmall  trailing  fuc- 
culent  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  thick,  awl-fhaped,  fuccu- 
lent  leaves  fparfedly,  the  lower  ones  recurved,  and  the 
ftalks  terminated  by  reflexed  fpikes  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  grows  naturally  on  old  walls  and  buildings 
in  England,  &c.  6.  The  acre,  acrid  fedum,  common 
(tone-crop  of  the  wall,  or  wall-pepper,  hath  fmall  tibry 
roots,  very  flender  fucculent  ftalks  four  or  five  inches 
high,  very  fmall,  fuboval,  eibbous,  erect,  alternate  leaves, 
clofe  together,  and  the  ftalks  terminated  by  trifid  cv- 
mofe bunches  of  fmall  yellow  flowers.  This  fort  grows 
abundantly  on  rocks,  old  walls,  and  tops  of  buildings, 
almofl  everywhere,  which  often  appear  covered  with  the 
flowers  in  fummer.  7.  The  fexangulare,  or  fex3tigular 
ftone-crop,  hath  a  fibry  perennial  root  ;  thick,  fhort, 
fucculent  ftalks;  fmall,  luboval,  gibbous,  eredt  leaves 
clofe  together,  arranged  fix  ways  imbticatim,  and  the 
(talks  terminated  by  bunches  of  yellow  flowers.  It 
grows  on  rocky  and  other  dry  places  in  England,  &c. 
8.  The  album,  or  white  ftone-crop,  hath  fibry  perennial 
roots  ;  trailing  flender  (talks,  fix  or  eight  inches  loin;  ; 
oblong,  obtule,  feffile,  fpreading  leaves ;  and  the  (talks 
terminated  by  branchy  cymofe  bunches  of  white  flowers. 
This  grows  on  old  walls,  rocks,  and  buildings,  in  Eng- 
land, &c.  9.  The  hifpanicum,  or  Spanifh  fedum,  hath 
fibrous  perennial  roots,  crowned  with  clufters  of  taper, 
acute,  fucculent  leaves;  flender  fucculent  (talks,  four 
or  five  inches  high,  garnifhed  alfo  with  taper  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  downy  cymofe  clufters  of  white  flowers. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  fedum  are  hardy  herbaceous  fuc- 
culent perennials,  durable  in  root,  but  moftly  annual  in 
(talk,  &c.  which,  riling  in  fpring,  flower  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  in  different  torts;  the  flowers  confiding 
nniverfally  of  five  fpreading  petals,  genen*/  crowning 
the  (talks  numeroufly  in  corymbofe  and  cymofe  .bunches 
and  fpikes,  appearing  tolerably  confpicuous,  and  are 
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fucceedtd  by  plenty  of  feeds  in  autumn,  by  which  they 
may  be  propagated,  alfo  abundantly  by  partinu  the 
roots,  and  by  flips  or  cuttings  of  the  llalks  in  fummcr; 
'  in  all  of  which  methods  they  readily  grow  and  fpread 
very  fail  into  tufted  bunches  :  beinr  all  of  fucculent 
growth,  they  confequently  delight  molt  in  dry  foils,  or 
in  any  dry  rubbiihy  earth. 

Ufa.  As  flowering  plant6,  they  are  moftly  employ- 
ed to  embellilh  rock-work,  ruins,  and  the  like  places, 
planting  either  the  roots  or  cuttings  of  the  fhoots  in 
a  little  mud  or  any  moill  foil  at  fit  It,  placing  it  in  the 
crevices,  where  they  will  foon  root  and  fix  themfalvcs, 
and  fpread  about  very  agreeably.  1  or  economical  pur- 
pofes,  the  reflexum  and  rupeflre  are  cultivated  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  to  mix  with  lettuce  in  fallads.  The 
wall-pepper  is  fo  acrid,  that  it  blifters  the  fkin  when  ap- 
plied externally.  Taken  inwardly,  it  excites  vomiting. 
In  fcorbutic  cafes  and  quartan  agues,  it  is  faid  to  be  an 
excellent  medicine  under  proper  management.  Goats 
eat  it  ;  cows,  horfes,  fheep,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

SEED,  in  phyfiology,  a  fubftance  prepared  by  na- 
ture for  the  reproduction  and  confervation  of  the  fpecies 
both  in  animals  and  plants.  See  Botany,  feci,  iv. 
p.  435-;  and  Physiology,  feci,  xii. 

SEEDLINGS,  among  gardeners,  denote  fuch  roots 
of  pilliflowers,  &c.  as  come  from  feed  fown.  Alio 
the  young  tender  fhoots  of  any  plants  that  are  newly 
fown. 

SEEDY,  in  the  brandy  trade,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
dealers  to  denote  a  fault  that  is  found  in  feveral  parcels 
of  French  brandy,  which  renders  them  unfaleable.  The 
French  fuppofe  that  thefe  brandies  obtain  the  flavour 
which  they  exprefs  by  this  name,  from  weeds  that  grow 
among  the  vines  from  whence  the  wine  or  which  this 
brandy  is  preffed  was  made. 

SEEING,  the  perceiving  of  external  objects  by 
means  of  the  eye.  For  an  account  of  the  organs  of 
fight,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  fee  Anatomy,  feci.  vi. 
and  Optics,  page  292,  et fcq. 

SEEKS,  a  religious  feci  fettled  at  Patna,  and  fo 
called  from  a  word  contained  in  one  of  the  command- 
ments of  their  founder,  which  fignifies  learn  thou.  Ih 
books  giving  an  account  of  oriental  feels  and  oriental 
cuftoms,  we  find  mention  made  both  of  Seeks  and  S  iks ; 
and  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  fame 
tribe  is  meant  to  be  denominated  by  both  words.  If 
fo,  different  authors  write  very  differently  of  their  prin- 
ciple; and  manners.  We  have  already  related  what  we 
then  knew  of  the  Seih  under  the  article  Hindoos, 
p.  530  ;  but  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  Mr  Wilkins 
gives  a  much  moie  amiable  account  of  the  Seeis,  which 
we  lay  before  our  readers  with  pleafure. 

The  Seeks  are  a  feet  distinguished  both  from  the 
Muffulmans  and  the  worfhippers  of  Brahma  ;  and,  from 
our  author's  account  of  them,  muft  be  an  amiable  peo- 
ple. He  afked  leave  to  enter  into  their  chapel :  1  hey 
faid  it  was  a  place  of  worfhip,  open  to  all  men,  but  in- 
timated that  he  mult  take  off  his  fhoes.  On  comply- 
ing with  this  ceremony,  he  was  politely  conducted  into 
the  hall,  and  feated  upon  a  carpet  in  the  midft  of  the 
afTembly.  The  whole  building  lorr.'s  a  lquare  of  about 
40  feet.  The  hall  is  in  the  centre,  divided  from  four 
«ther  apartments  by  wooden  arches,  upon  pillars  of  the 
fame  materials.  The  walls  above  the  arches  were  hung 
with  European  looking-glaffes  in  gilt  frames,  and  with 
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picture?.      On  the  lei  hand,  ?«  one  enters,  is  the  chan- 
cel, which  is  furnifhed  with  an  altar  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  raifed  a  little  above  the  ground  in  a  dcc'i 
pofition.      About  it  were  feveral  flower-pots  and 

r  bottles,  and  three  urns  to  receive  the  donations 
of  the  charitable.  On  a  low  desk,  near  the  altar,  ft  .oj 
it  book,  of  folio  lize,  from  which  fome  portion. 
are  dailv  read  in  the  divine  fervice.  When  notice  was 
that  it  was  noon,  the  congregation  arranged  them- 
felves  upon  the  carpet  on  each  fide  ot  the  hall, 
great  book  and  desk  were  brought  from  the  altar,  and 
placed  at  the  opposite  extremity.  An  old  filver-haircu 
man  kneeled  down  before  the  defk,  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  altar,  and  by  him  fat  a  man  with  a  drum, 
and  two  or  three  with  cymbah.  The  book  was  now 
opened,  and  the  old  man  began  to  chant  to  the  time  or 
the  instruments,  and  at  the  cunclulion  of  every  verfe 
most  of  the  congregation  joined  chorus  in  a  refponfe-, 
with  countenances  exhibiting  great  marks  of  joy.  Their 
tones  were  not  harfh  ;  the  time  was  quick  ;  and  Mr  Wil- 
kins learned  that  the  fubjeft  was  a  hymn  in  praife  of  the 
unity, omniprefence,  and  omnipotence  ot  the  Deity  The 
hymn  concluded,  the  whole  company  got  up  and  present- 
ed their  faces,  with  joined  hands,  towards  the  altar  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  The  prayer  was  a  fort  of  litany 
pronounced  by  a  young  man  in  a  loud  and  distinct 
voice  j  the  people  joining,  at  certain  periods,  in  a  ge- 
neral refponfe.  This  prayer  was  followed  by  a  ftiort 
bleffing  from  the  old  man,  and  an  invitation  to  the  af- 
fembly  to  partake  of  a  friendly  feaft.  A  fhare  was  of- 
fered to  Mr  Wilkins,  who  was  too  polite  to  refufe  it. 
It  was  a  kind  of  fweetmeat  compoled  of  fugar  and 
flower  mixed  up  with  clarified  butter.  They  were  next 
ferved  with  a  few  fugar  plums ;  and  thus  ended  the 
feaft  and  ceremony. 

In  the  courfe  of  conversation  Mr  Wilkins  learned  that 
the  founder  of  this  feci  was  Xaneet  Sah,  who  lived  about 
400  years  ago  ;  who  left  behind  him  a  book,  compofed 
by  himfell  in  verfe,  containing  the  docrrines  he  had  e- 
ftablifhed  ;  that  this  book  teaches,  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  filling  all  fpace,  and  pervading  all  matter  ;  and 
that  there  will  be  a  day  of  retribution,  when  virtue  will 
be  rewarded,  and  vice  punifhed.      (Our  author  forgot 
to  afk  in  what  manner. )      It  forbids  murder,  thett,  and 
fuch   other  deeds  as   are  by  the   majority  of  mankind' 
efteemed  crimes,  and  inculcates  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues  ;  but,  particularly,  a  unive.fal  philanthropy  and 
hofpitality   to  ftrangers   and   travellers        It   not   only 
commands  universal  toleration,  but  forbids  disputes  with 
thofe  of  another  perfuafion.     If  any  one  fhow  a  fincere 
inclination   to  be   admitted   among  them,   any  five  or 
more  Seeks  being  affcmblcd  in  any  place,  even  en  the 
highway,  they  lend  to  the  fir.t  fhop  where  sweetmeats 
are  fold,  and  procure  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  called  iatjfil  (Mr  Wilkins  docs  not  tell  us  of 
what  it  is  compofed),  which  having  diluted  in  pure  wa- 
ter, they  fprinkle  for.ic  ot  it  on  the  body  and  eves  of 
the  profelyte,  whilst  one  of  the  bed  instructed  repeats  to 
him  the  chief  canons  of  their  faith,  and  exacts  from  him 
a  folcmn  promife  to  abide  by   them  the  reft  of  his  life. 
They  offered  to  admit  Mr  Wilkins  into  their  focietv  ; 
but  he   declined  the   honour,   contenting  himfelf  with 
their  alphabet,   which  they  told  him  to  guard  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  as  it  was  a  facred  character.    Mr  Wi!. 
kins  finds  it  but  little  different  from  the  Dewana<?ari. 
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The  !m$u*ga  it tVlf  i*  a  mixture  of  Peifian,  Arabic,  and 
Shanfcrit,  grartcd  upon  the  provincial  dialed  of  Pun- 
jab, which  is  a  kind  of  Plindowec,  or,  as  we  commonly 
call  it,   M'.urs. 

S  EG  E  BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Ilolllcin,  ami  in  Wagria;  with  a  cartle  (landing  on  a 
high  mountain,  coniitlin"  of  limeftone,  targe  quantities 
of  which  are  carried  to  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.  It  be- 
long! to  Denmark,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Tieve,  in 
E.  I. on  r-  10.  9.  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

SEGEDIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  C/.ongrad,  with  a  callle.  The  Imperia- 
Lfts  took  it  from  the  Turks  in  16S6.  It  is  feated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ttffe  asd'Mafroch,  in  E. 
Long.  20.  35.  N.  Lat.  46.  28. 

SEGMENT  of  a  Circle,  in  geometry,  is  that  part 
•  f  the  circle  contained  between  a  chord  and  an  arch  of 
the  fame  circle. 

SEGNA,  a  city  of  Croatia,  belonging  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  feated  oh  the  coait  of  the  Gulph  of 
Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  itrength  and  great 
importance  ;  but  it  has  fnffered  many  calamities,  and 
its  inhabitants  at  prefent  do  not  amount  to  7cec.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  century  it  fent  50  merchant 
(hips  to  fea ;  but  the  inconveniency  of  its  iituation  and 
badnefs  of  its  harbour,  in  which  the  fea  is  never  calm, 
Ctifcouraged  navigation,  and  Segna  has  now  very  few 
fhips  belonging  to  it.  Among  the  culloms  of  the  Seg- 
nans,  Mr  Fortis  mentions  one  relative  to  the  dead, 
which  for  its  Angularity  may  be  worthy  of  notice, 

"  All  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  family  go  to 
Twels  into  kifs  the  corpfe,  by  way  of  taking  leave,  before  burial. 
Z>Jm»iia.  iracn  ,,f  diem  uncovers  the  face,  over  which  a  hand- 
kerchief is  fpread,  more  or  Ids  rich  according  to  the 
family  ;  having  killed  the  dead  perfon,  every  one  throws 
another  handkerchief  over  the  face  ;  all  which  remain 
-to  the  heirs,  and  fometimts  there  are  20,  30,  and  more 
at  this  ceremony.  Some  throw  all  thele  handkerchiefs 
into  the  grave  with  the  corpfe  ;  and  this,  in  former 
times,  was  the  general  cuftom  ;  but  then  they  were 
rich.  This  feems  to  have  been  brought  into  ufe  as  a 
fubftitute  for  the  ancient  vi/Ji  larhrimjtorii."  E.  Long. 
15.  21.  N.  Lat.  45.  2  2.    . 

SEGNI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campag- 
rta  of  Rome,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  the  title  of  duchy. 
It  is  faid  that  organs  were  firft  invented  here.  It  is 
feated  on  a  mountain.  E.  Long.  I  3.  1  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  50. 
SEGORBE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a  b'fliop's  fee. 
It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  between  the  moun- 
tains, in  a  foil  very  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  where 
there  are  quarries  of  fine  marble.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  in  1245  ;  and  the  Romans  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  cany  fome  of  the  marble  to  Rome.  W. 
Lone:,  o.  3.  N.  Lat.  39. 48. 

SEGOVIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  of  great  power 
in  the  time  of  the  Carfars,  is  built  upon  two  hills  near 
the  banks  of  the  Arayda  in  Old  Caitile.  W.  Long.  3. 
48.  N.  Lat.  41 .  o.  It  is  Hill  a  bjlhop's  fee,  and  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  for  fome  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  In 
the  year  1525  the  city  contained  50CO  families,  but 
now  they  do  not  furpafs  200c,  a  fcanty  population  for 
25  pariflies ;  yet,  befide*  21  churches  and  a  cathedral, 
ihere  are  21  convents. 

The  firft  object  in  Segoviathat  atttadts  the  eye  is 
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the  aqueduct,   which  the  fnrjular  fituation    f>f  th«  city 
renders  ixrvvlarv.      A:,  it  is  built  upon    two   hills,   and   "     v""" 
the  valley  by   which    they    are   feparated,   and   extends 
confiderably  in  every  direction,   it  was  difficult  for   a 
part  of  the   citizens  to  be  lupplied  with  water.     The 
difficulty  was  removed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  b)  this  aqueduct,  which 
is  one  of  the  moil  aitonilhing  and  the  belt  prelerved  of 
the  Roman  works.      In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Swinburne,  'wArfwi 
who  furveyed  it  in  I  776,  and  who  feems  to  have  given  TrjvtU 
a  very  accurate  account  of  the  curiolities  of  Segovia,  it '.'.'' ""^ 
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is   lupcrior   111   elegance    ot    proportion    to  the  t  out  oil 

Gard  at  Nifmes.  It  is  fo  pertedtly  well  preferved, 
that  it  does  uot  feem  leaky  in  any  part.  Erom  the  foil 
low  arches  to  the  refervoir  in  the  town,  its  length  is 
2400  Spanilh  feet ;  its  greatell  height  (_in  the  Plaza 
del  Azobejo  at  the  foot  of  the  walls)  is  104;  it  is  there 
compofed  of  a  double  row  of  arches,  built  of  large  fquare 
itones  without  mortar,  and  over  them  a  hollow  wall  a( 
coarfer  materials  for  the  channel  ot  the  water,  covered 
with  large  oblong  flags.  Of  the  lower  range  of  arcades, 
which  are  15  feet  wide  by  65  high,  there  are  42.  The 
upper  arches  are  J  19  in  number,  their  height  27  Spa- 
nilh feet,  their  breadth  feventeen,  the  trantverfal  thick- 
nefs,  or  depth  of  the  piers,  eight  feet. 

The  cathedral  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Moor-  TraveU  I 
ifh  archite&ure.     The  infide  is  very  fpacious  and  of  ma    f"""  y 
jeltic  funplicity.     The  windows  are  well  difpofed,  and  gour',,M „ 
the  great  altar  has  been  lately  decorated  with  the  fineft 
Grenadian  marble.      But  it  is  to  be   regretted,    that  in 
this  cathedral,   as  well  as  in  molt  others  of  Spain,  the 
choir  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.     The  church 
is  nearly  upon  the  model  of  the  great  church  of  Sala- 
manca, but  it  is  not  fo  highly  t'nilhcd. 

The  alcazar,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  Moors,  Hands 
in  one  of  the  finell  pofitions  pofiible,  on  a  rock  riling 
above  the  open  country.  A  very  pretty  river  walhe* 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  the  city  lies  admirably 
well  on  each  fide  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  the  declivity 
is  woody,  and  the  banks  charmingly  rural ;  the  fnowy 
mountains  and  daik  forcfis  of  Saint  Ildeionzo  compofe 
an  awful  back-ground  to  the  picture.  Towards  the 
town  there  is  a  large  court  before  the  great  outward 
tower,  which,  as  the  piifon  of  Gil  Bias,  is  fo  well  de- 
fcribed  by  Le  Sage,  that  the  fubjeft  requires  no  farther 
explanation.  The  relt  of  the  buildings  form  an  antique 
palace,  which  has  feldom  been  inhabited  by  any  but  pri. 
loners  fince  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who 
were  much  attached  to  this  fituation.  There  arc  fome 
magnificent  halls  in  it,  with  much  gilding  in  the  ceil, 
ings,  in  a  femi-barbarous  taile.  All  th«  king6  of  Spain 
are  feated  in  ftate  along  the  cornice  of  the  great  faleon; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  like  the  princes 
whole  names  they  bear;  if  that  refemblance,  however,  be 
wanting,  they  have  no  other  merit  to  claim.  The 
royal  apartments  aie  now  occupied  by  a  college  of 
young  gentlemen  cadets,  educated  at  the  king's  ex* 
pence  in  all  the  fcienccs  rcquilite  for  forming  an  engi. 
neer.  The  grand-mafter  of  the  ordnance  relides  at  Se- 
govia, which  is  the  head  eflabliihment  of  the  Spanilh 
aitillery. 

The  mint  is  below  the  alcazar,  a  large  building,  the 
moll  ancient  place  of  coinage  in  the  kingdom.  The 
machines  for  melting,  ftamping,  and  milling  the  coin, 
arc   worked  by  water :  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
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that  Seville  has  at  prefent  more  bufinefs,  as  being  near- 
er the  f~urce  or  riches,  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  the 
ingots  of  America  are  landeti. 

The  unevennefs  of  the  crown  of  the  hill  gives  a  wild 
look  to  this  city.  Mod  of  the  fheets  are  crooked  and 
dirty,  the  houfes  wooden  and  very  wretched  ;  nor  do 
the  inhabitants  appear  much  the  richer  for  their  cloth 
manufactory.  Indeed,  it  is  not  in  a  very  flourifhing 
condition,  but  what  cloth  they  make  is  very  fine. 

The  country  about  Segovia  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  beft  for  rearing  the  kind  of  fheep  that  produ- 
ces the  beautiful  Spanifh  wool;  but  as  thofe  flocks  wan- 
der over  many  other  parts  of  the  kin.' Join,  Segovia  leems 
to  have  no  exclusive  title  to  this  rtDutation.  Segovia 
(fays  Mr  Townfend,  whofc  valuable  travels  will  be 
read  with  much  pleafure)  was  once  famous  for  its  cloth 
made  on  the  king's  account  ;  but  other  nations  have 
fince  become  rivals  in  this  branch,  and  the  manufacture 
'  in  this  city  has  been  gradually  declining.  When  the 
king  gave  it  up  to  a  private  company,  he  left  about 
3000I.  in  trade  ;  but  now  he  is  no  lenger  a  partner  in 
the  bufinefs.  In  the  year  1612  were  made  here 
Ac, coo  pieces  of  cloth,  which  confumed  44,62c  quin- 
tals of  wool,  employed  34,189  perfons  ;  but  at  prefent 
thev  make  only  about  4000  pieces.  The  principal  im- 
perfections of  this  cloth  arc,  that  the  thread  is  not  even, 
and  that  much  greafe  remains  in  it  when  it  is  delivered 
to  the  dyer;  in  confequence  of  which  the  colour  is  apt 
to  fail.  Yet,  independently  of  imperfections,  fo  many 
are  the  difadvantages  under  which  the  manufacture  la- 
bours, that  foreigners  can  afford  to  pay  3  1.  for  the  ar- 
roba  of  fine  wool,  for  which  the  Spaniard  gives  no  more 
than  20  fhillings,  and  after  all  his  charges  can  command 
the  market  even  in  the  ports  of  Spain. 

Segovia  (New),  a  town  of  North  America,in  New 
Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatemala;  feated  on  the 
river  Yare,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Hondu- 
ras.    W.  Long.  84.  30.  N.  Lat  13.  25. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  America,  in  Terra  Firma,  and 
in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  feated  on  a  river,  near  a 
very  high  mountain,  where  there  are  mines  of  gold.  W. 
Long.  6c.  30.  N.  Lat.  S.  20. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  ifland  of  Manila, 
and  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Philippines,  feated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  ifland,  240  miles  north  of  Manila,  and 
fnbjed  to   Spain.     E.  Long.   120.  59.     N.  Lat.    18. 

SEGREANT,  is  the  herald's  word  for  a  griffin 
Vlien  drawn  in  a  leaping  polture  and  displaying  his 
villus  as  if  ready  to  fly. 

SEGUE,  iu  the  Italian  mufic,  is  often  found  before 
aria,  a'ltluja,  umrn,  &c.  to  (how  that  thofe  portions  or 
parts  are  to  be  fung  immediately  after  the  laft  note  of 
that  part  over  which  it  is  writ  ;  but  if  thefe  words  Jt 
plaiet,  or  ad  libitum,  are  joined  therewith,  it  fignifks, 
that  ihefe  portions  may  be  fnng  or  not  at  pleafure. 

SEGUlERIA,  in  botany;  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  daft  of  polyandria,  and  the  order  of  monogyr.ia. 
The  calyK  is  pentaphyllous ;  the  phylla  are  ob'mg, 
concave,  coloured,  and  permanent ;  there  is  no  corolla. 
The  capfjilc  is  oblong  and  monofpermous,  the  large  ala 
terminating  in  fmall  lateral  ala;.  There  is  only  one  fpe- 
cies,  the  Americana. 

SEJANT,  a  term  ufed  in  heraldry,  when  a  lion,  or 
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other  heart,  is  drawn  in  an  efcutcheon  fitting  like  a  cat    Sfjsrii*. 
with  his  fore-feet  ftrai  rht.  — -v— ^ 

SEJANUS  (vEI-'us),   a  native  of  Vulfinum  in  Tuf. 
cany,   who  dilliuguifhed  himfelf  in  the  court  of  Tiberi- 
us.     His   father's   name   was  Seius  Strabo  ;   a  Roman 
knight,  commander  of  the  pretorian  guards.     His  mo- 
ther was  defcended   from  the  Junian  family.      Sejanus 
firll  gained  the  favours  of  Caius  Cxfar,  the  grandfon  of 
AugufluB,  but  arttrivards  he  attached  himlelr  to  the  in- 
terefl  and  the  views   of  Tiberius,   who  then  fat  on  the 
imperial  throne.     The  emperor,   who  was  naturally  of 
a  fufpicious  temper,   was   free   and   open  with  Sejanus, 
and   while   he  dwindled  others,   he  co;r.i»r.nic;.teJ   his 
greateft  fecrets  to  this  fawning  favourite.     Sejanus  ttn-jS?"""/*' 
proved  this  confidence  ;  and  when  he  had  foUHti  that  he  '  "~  "  "'"'' 
poffefled  the  elleem  of  Tiberius,   he  next  endeavoured 
to  become  the  favourite:  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  darling 
of  the  fenate.      As  commander  of  the  pretorian  guards 
he  was  the  fecond  man  in  Rome,  and  in  that  important 
office  he  made  ufe  of  iniinuations   and  every  mean  arti- 
fice to  make  himfelf  beloved  and  revered.     His  affability 
and  condcicenfinn  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  common 
foldiers,  and,  by  appointing  his  own  favourites  and  ad- 
herents to  places  of  trull  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and 
centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  to  his  intereft. 
The  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  were  well  known  ;  yet,  to 
advance  with  more  fuccefs,  he  attempted  to  gain  the  af- 
fection of  the  fenators.      In  this  he  met  with  no  oppo- 
fition.      A  man  who  has  the  difpofal  of  places   of  ho- 
nour and  dignity,  and  who  has  the  command  of  the  pub- 
lic .money,  cannot  but  be  the  favourite  of  thofe  who  are 
in  need  of  his  affiflance.      It  is  even  (aid,   that  Sejanus 
gained  to  his  views  all  the  wives  of  the   fenators,   by  a 
private  and  mod  fecret  promife  of  marriage  to  each  of 
them,   whenever  he  had  made  himfelf  independent  and 
fovereign  of  Rome.      Yet,   however  fuccefsful  with  the 
bell  and  noblelt  families  in  the  empire,   Sejanus  had  to 
combat  numbers  in  the  houfe  of  the  emperor;  but  thefe 
feeming  ebltacles  were  foon  removed.     All  the  children 
and   grandchildren   of  Tiberius  were  facrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  favourite  under  various  pretences ;  and 
Drufus  the  fon  of  the   emperor,   by   (hiking    Seianus, 
made  his  deftruction  fure   and  inevitable.     Livia,   the 
wife  of  Drufus,  was  gained  by  Sejanus ;   and,    though, 
the  mother  ol  many  children,  (he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
affill  her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  huiDand,   and 
fhe  confented  to  marry  him  when  Drufus  was  dead.  No 
fooner  was  Drufus  poifoned,  than  Sejanus  openly  decla- 
red his  wifh  to  marry  Livia.     This  ww  ftrongty  uppo- 
fed  by   J'iiierius ;   and  the  emperor,  by  recommending 
Gertnam'tos  to  the  fenators  for  his   fucceflbr,    rendered 
Sejanus  bold  and  determined.      He  was  more  urgent  in 
his  demands  ;  and  when  he  could  not  gain  the  confent  of 
the  emperor,  he  perfuaded  him  to  retire  to  folitude  from 
the  noife  of  Rome  and  the  troubles  of  the  government. 
Tiberius,   naturally  fond  of  eafe  and  luxury,  yielded  to 
his  reprefentations  and  retired  to  Campania,  leaving  Se- 
janus at  the  head  o!  the  empire.      This  was  highly  gra- 
tiiying  to  the  favourite,  but  he  was  not  without  a  ma- 
iler.     Prudence  and  moderation  might  have  made  him 
what  he  wifhed  to  be;  but  having  offended  the  emperor 
beyond  forgivenefsj  he  refolved  to  retrieve  his  lofs,  and 
by  one  vigorous  effort  to  decide  the  tate  of  the  eropirv, 
He  called  together  his  friends,  and  followers  ;   he  paid 
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eourt  to  fuoli  a;  feemed  difTafFeclcu  ;  he  held  foitli  re- 
wart's  and  promifcs ;  ami,  having  increafed  the  number 
of  his  partifana,  Formed  a  bold  confpiracy,  refolved  by 
any  means  to  feizE  the  fovereign  power. 

A  powerful  league  was  formed  with  aftoniihing  rapi- 
dity,   and  great  numbers  ot  all  defcriptions,   fenators  as 
well  at  military  men,   entered  into   the  plot.      Among 
',  Satrius  Secundus  was  the  confidential   friend  and 
prime  agent  of  the  miniiler.      Whatever  was  this  man's 
motive,  whether  fear,  or  views  of  intereft,  or  ingratitude 
(for  no  principle  of  honour  can  be.  imputed  to  him),  he 
refolved  to  betray  the  fecret  to  Tiberius.    For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  addrelfed  himfelf  to  Antonia,   the  daughter  of 
Anthony  the  triumvir,   the  widow  of  Drufus,  and  the 
mother  of  Germanicus.     When  this  illuttrious  woman, 
who   was   honoured   by   the  court   and  reveied  by  the 
people,  heard  the  particulars,  me  fent  difpatches  to  the 
emperor  by  one  ot  her  (laves.     Tiberius  was  aftonifhed, 
but  not  difmayed.     The  danger  preiTed  ;  his  habitual 
flownefs  was  out  of  feafon  ;   the  time  called  for  vigour 
and  decifive  meafutes.      He  fent  Macro  to  Rome,  with 
a  fpecial  commifllon  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  praetorian  guards.     He  added  full  in(lru£tions   for 
his  conduct:   in  all  emergencies.      Early  ia  the  morning 
on  the  I  ft.lv,  before  the  kalends  of  November,  a  report 
was  fpread,  that  letters  had  arrived  at  Rome,   in  which 
the  emperor  fignificd  his  intention  to  alToeiate  Scjanua 
with  himfelf  in  the  tribunitian  power.     The  fenate  was 
fummoned  to  meet  ia  the  temple   of  Apollo,  near  the 
imperial  palace.      Sejanus  attended  without  delay.      A 
party  of  the  pratoi  ians  followed  him.     Macro  met  him 
in  the  veftibule  of  the  temple.      He  approached  the  mi- 
niiler with  all  demonltrations  of  profound  refpect,   and 
taking  him  afide,  "  lie  not  furprifed  (he  faid)  that  you 
have  no  letter  from  the  prince  :  it  is  his  pleafure  to  de- 
clare yon  his  colleague  in   the  tribunitian   power  ;   but 
he  thinks  that  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  ihould  be 
communicated  to  the  fathers  by  the  voice  of  the  confuls. 
I  am  going  to  deliver  the  emperor's  orders."      Sejanus, 
•  lated  with  joy,  and  nulhcd  with  his  new  dignity,  enter. 
<d  the  fenate-houfe  ;  Macro  followed  him.      As  foon  as 
the  confuls  arrived,  he  delivered  the  letter  from  Tiberi- 
us, and  immediately  went  forth  to  the  praetorian  guards. 
He  informed  them,  that  by  order  of  the  prince,  a  large 
donative  was  to  be  didributed  among  the  foldiers.     He 
added,   that,    by   a   new   commiffion,    he   himfelf  was 
appointed    their    commanding    officer  ;    and,   if  they 
followed    him    to    the    camp,     they    would    there    re- 
ceive the  promifed  bounty.     The  lure  was  not  thrown 
out    in  vain :  the  praetorian   guards  quitted   their  (ta- 
tion.     Laco,  who  Hood  near  at  hand,  immediately  fur- 
sounded  the  fenate-houfe  with  a  body  of  the  cityco. 
horts. 

The  letter  to  the  confuls  was  confofed,  obfeure,  and 
tedious,  only  glancing  at  Sejanus,  till  at  lalt  the  lan- 
guage of  invective  left  no  room  for  doubt.  Sejanus 
kept  his  feat  like  a  man  benumbed,  fenfelefs  and  itupid 
with  aftonifhment.  His  friends,  who  a  little  before 
congratulated  him  on  his  new  dignity,  deferted  him  on 
very  fide.  He  was  commanded  by  the  conful  to  rile 
and  follow  him,  and  being  loaded  with  irons,  was  con- 
dueled  to  prifon.  His  downfal  filled  the  city  with  ex- 
ultation. The  populace,  who  worlhipped  him  in  the 
hour  of  profperity,  rejoiced  to  fee  the  fad  cataflrophe 
>  which  he  was  now  reduced.  They  followed  in  crowds, 


rending  the  air  with  fhouts,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
oi  alnite  and  fcurrilous  language.     The  prifoner 
voured  to  hide  his  tace  ;   but  the  mob  delighted  to  fee 
remorfe  and  fhame  and  guilt  and  horror   in  every  fea- 
ture of  his  diltracted  countenance-.      They  reviled  him 
for  his  acts  of  cruelty  ;   they  laughed  at  his  wild  ambi- 
tion ;  they  tore  down  his  images,  and  darned  his  ftatuei 
to  pieces.      Ile'was  doomed  by  Tiberius  to  fuffer.deatli 
on  that  very  day  ;  but,  as  he  had  a  powerful  faction  in 
the  fenate,   it  was  not  thought  advifable,  for  the  mete 
formality  of  a   regular  condemnation,   to  hazard  a  de- 
bate.      Private  orders  were  given  to  Macro  todifpatch 
him  without  delay  ;   but  the  conful,   feeing  the  difpoli- 
tions  of  the  people,  and  the  calm  neutrality  of  the  prae. 
torian  guards,  judged  it  bell  to  re-alTemhle  the  fathers. 
They  met  in  the  temple  of  Concord.      With  one  voice 
Sejanus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  fentence   wai 
executed  without  delay.      He  was  (tranglcd  in  the  pri- 
fon.     His  body  was  dragged  to  the  Gemonix,  and,  af- 
ter every  fpecies  of  infult  from  the  populace,  at  the  end 
of  three   days   was  tlnown  into  the  Tiber.      Such  was 
the  tragic  end  of  that  ambitious  favourite.      He  fell  a 
terrible   example  to  all,   who,   in  any  age  or  country, 
may  hereafter  endeavour  by  their  vices  to  rife  above 
their  fellow-citizens. 

SEIGNIOR,  is,  in  its  general  fignilication,  the  fame 
with  lord;  but  is  particularly  utcd  for  the  lord  of  the  fee 
as  of  a  manor,  asfeigneur  among  the  feudiils  is  he  who 
grants  a  fee  or  benefit  out  of  the  land  to  another ;  and 
the  realon  is,  becaufe  having  granted  away  the  ufe  and 
profit  of  the  land,  the  property  or  dominion  he  Hill  re- 
tains in  hiniklf. 

SEIGNIORAGE,  is  a  royalty  or  prerogative  of  the 
king,  whereby  he  claims  an  allowance  of  gold  and  Giver 
bought  in  the  mafs  to  be  exchanged  for  coin.  Asfei<r- 
niorage,  out  of  every  pound  weight  sf  gold,  the  king 
had  for  his  coin  5  s.  of  which  he  paid  to  the  mailer  «f 
the  mint  fometimes  1  s.  and  fometimes  1  s.  6  d.  Upou 
every  pound  weight  of  filver,  the  feignioiage  anfwered 
to  the  king  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  18  penny- 
weights, which  then  amounted  to  about  I  s.  out  of  which 
he  fometimes  paid  8  d.  at  others  9  d.  to  the  mailer.  In 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  the  king's  feigniorage  of 
every  pound  of  filver  was  15  d.  &c. 

SEIGNIORY,  is  borrowed  from  the  French  feig- 
neurie,  i.  e.  dominatus,  imperium,  principatus  ;  and  figni- 
fies  with  us  a  manor  or  lordfhip,  feigniory  de  fokemans. 
Seigniory  in  grifs,  feems  to  be  the  title  of  him  who  is 
not  lord  by  mc;ms  of  any  manor,  but  immediately  in  his 
own  perfon  ;  as  tenure  in  capite,  whereby  one  holds  of 
the  king  as  of  his  crown,  is  Jeigniory  in  grofs. 
SEIKS.  See  Himdostan,  p.  530. 
SEISIN,  in  law,  Ggnifies  polTeflion.  In  this  fenfe 
we  fay,  premier  feifin,  for  the  firlt  poiTeiTion,  &c. 

Scifin  is  divided  into  that  in  dad  or  in  fail,  and  that 
in  law.  A  feifin  in  deed  is  where  a  poffciTion  is  actually 
taken  :  but  a  feifin  in  law  is,  where  lands  defcend,  and 
the  party  has  not  entered  thereon  ;  or  in  other  words, 
it  i?  where  a  perfon  has  a  right  to  lands,  &C  and  is  by 
wrong  difieifed  of  them.  A  feifin  in  law  is  held  to  be 
fufficient  to  a'ow  on  ;  though  to  the  bringing  of  an  af- 
fize,  actual  feifin  is.rcquired;  and  where  feifin  is  alleged, 
the  perfon  pleading  it  mull  (how  of  what  tllate  he  ia 
fcifed,  &c. 

Seifin  of  a   fuperior   fervice   is  deemed  to  be  a  feifin 
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eafual    fervieei  that  are  incident     book  of  Ruth 
of  a  lefTee  for  years,  is  fufficient 


in  law,  an  efTcntial  ceremony  in 
the  conveyance  of  landed  property ;  being  no  other 
than  the  pure  feodal  inveftiture,  or  delivery  of  corpo- 
ral pofTeffion  of  the  land  or  tenement.  This  was  held 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  complete  the  donation  ;  Nam 
Jeudam  fine  invejlitura  nullo  modo  conjl  tw  potuit :  and 
an  ellate  was  then  only  perfeft  when,  as  Fleta  expre(Te3 
it  in  our  law,  fit  jurit  et  feijinx  conjunBio.     See  Feof- 

WENT. 

Inveflitures,  in  their  original  rife,  were  probably  in- 
tended to  demonilrate  in  conquered  countries  theaftual 
pofleflion  of  the  lord  ;  and  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare 
litigious  right,  which  the  foldier  was  ill  qualified  to 
profecute,  but  a  peaceable  and  firm  poffeffion.  And, 
at  a  time  when  writing  was  feldom  pra&ifed,  a  mere 
oral  gift,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fpot  that  was  given, 
was  not  likely  to  be  either  long  or  accurately  retained 
in  the  memory  of  byftandere,  who  were  very  little  inte- 
refted  in  the  grant.  Afterwards  they  were  retained  as 
a  public  and  notorious  aft,  that  the  country  might  take 
■notice  of  and  teftify  the  transfer  of  the  eftate;  and  that 
fuch  as  claimed  title  by  other  means  might  know  againft 
whom  to  briucr  their  attions. 

In  all  well  governed  nations,  fome  notoriety  of  this 
kind  has  been  ever  held  requifite,  in  order  to  acquire 
and  afcertain  the  property  of  lands.  In  the  Roman 
law,  plenum  dominium  was  not  faid  to  fublift  unlefs  where 
a  man  had  both  the  right  and  the  corporal  poffe/Jian ; 
which  pofleflion  could  not  be  acquired  without  both  an 
actual  intention  to  poffefs,  and  an  aftual  feifin,  or  entry 
into  the  premiffes,  or  part  of  them  in  the  name  of  the 
whole.  And  even  in  eccleliaftical  promotions,  where 
the  freehold  pafTes  to  the  perfon  promoted,  corporal 
pofleflion  is  required  at  this  day  to  veil  the  property 
completely  in  the  new  proprietor ;  who,  according  to 
the  diftin&ion  of  the  canonifts,  acquires  the  jus  ad  rem, 
or  inchoate  and  imperfect  right,  by  nomination  and  in- 
fiitution;  but  not  the  jut  in  re,  or  complete  and  full 
right,  unlefs  by  corporal  pofTeffion.  Therefore  in  dig- 
nities pofTeffion  is  given  by  inftalment ;  in  re&ories  and 
vicarages  by  indiflion ;  without  which  no  temporal  rights 
accrue  to  the  minifter,  though  every  eccleliaftical  power 
is  vetted  in  him  by  inftitution.  Soalfo  even  in  defcents 
of  lands,  by  our  law,  which  are  cafl  on  the  heir  by  aft 
of  the  law  itfelf,  the  heir  has  not  plenum  dominium,  or 
full  and  complete  ownerfhip,  till  he  has  made  an  actual 
Torporal  entry  into  the  lands  :  for  if  he  dies  before  entry 
made,  his  heir  (hall  not  be  entitled  to  take  the  pofTeffion, 
but  the  heir  of  the  perfon  who  was  lad  actually  feifed. 
It  is  not  therefore  only  a  mere  right  to  enter,  but  the 
actual  entry,  that  makes  a  man  complete  owner ;  fo  as 
to  tranfmit  the  inheritance  to  his  own  heirs :  nonjut, 
Jtd  feifina,  facitjjipitem. 

Yet  the  corporal  tradition  of  lands  being  fometimes 
inconvenient,  a  fymbolical  delivery  of  pofTeffion  was  in 
many  cafes  anciently  allowed  ;  by  transferring  forrte- 
thi'ig  near  at  hand,  in  the  prefence  of  credible  wit- 
nefTea,  which  by  agreement  fhould  fervc  to  r-eprefent 
the  very  thing  defigned  to  be  conveyed ;  and  an  occu- 
pancy of  this  fign  or  fymbol  was  permitted  as  equiva- 
lent to  occupancy  of  the  land  itfelf.  Among  the  Jews 
we  find  the  evidence  of  a  purchafe  thus  defined  in  the 
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"  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Ifrael,  concerning  redeeming  and  concerning 
changing,  for  to  confirm  all  thincs  :  a  man  pljcked  off 
his  fhoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbour  ;  and  this  was  a 
tellimony  in  Ifrael."  Among  the  ancient  Goths  and 
Swedes,  contracts  for  the  fale  of  lands  were  made  in 
the  prefence  of  witnefTes,  who  extended  the  cloak  of 
the  buyer,  while  the  feller  call  a  clod  of  the  land  into 
it,  in  order  to  give  pofTeffion  ;  and  a  ftaff  or  wand  was 
alfo  delivered  from  the  vender  to  the  vendee,  which 
pafTed  through  the  hands  of  the  witnefTes.  With  our 
Saxon  anceftors  the  delivery  of  a  turf  was  a  neceflary 
folemnity  to  eftablilh  the  conveyance  of  lands.  And, 
to  this  day,  the  conveyance  of  our  copyhold  eftates  is 
ufually  made  from  the  feller  to  the  lord  or  his  fleward 
by  deliver)-  of  a  rod  or  verge,  and  then  from  the  lord  to 
the  purchafer  by  re-delivery  of  the  fame  in  the  prefence 
of  a  jury  of  tenants. 

Conveyances  in  writing  were  the  laft  and  moft  re- 
fined improvement.  The  mere  delivery  of  pofTeffion, 
either  actual  or  fymbolical,  depending  on  the  ocular 
tellimony  and  remembrance  of  the  witnefTes,  was  liable 
to  be  forgotten  or  mifreprefented,  and  became  frequent- 
ly incapable  of  proof.  Befides,  the  new  occafions  and 
neceffities  introduced  by  the  advancement  of  commerce, 
required  means  to  be  devifed  of  charging  and  incumber- 
ing eftates,  and  of  making  them  liable  to  a  multitude  of 
conditions  and  minute  delignations,  for  the  purpofes  of 
railing  money,  without  an  abfolute  fale  of  the  land  ; 
and  fometimes  the  like  proceedings  were  found  ufeful 
in  order  to  make  a  decent  and  competent  provifion  for 
the  numerous  branches  of  a  family,  and  for  other  do- 
meilie  views.  None  of  which  could  be  effected  by  a 
mere,  fimple,  corporal  transfer  of  the  foil  from  one  mart 
to  another,  which  was  principally  calculated  for  convey- 
ing an  abfolute  unlimited  dominion.  Written  deeds 
were  therefore  introduced,  in  order  to  fpecify  and  per- 
petuate the  peculiar  purpofes  of  the  party  who  convey- 
ed :  yet  ftill,  for  a  very  long  feries  of  years,  they  were 
never  made  ufe  of,  but  in  company  with  the  more  an- 
cient  and  notorious  method  of  transfer  by  delivery  of 
corporal  pofTeffion. 

Liveiy  ef  feifin,  by  the  common  law,  is  necefTary  to 
be  made  upon  every  grant  of  an  eftate  of  freehold  in  he- 
reditaments corporeal,  whether  of  inheritance  or  for  life 
only.  In  hereditaments  incorporeal  it  is  impoffible  to 
be  made;  for  they  are  not  the  object  of  the  fenfes:  and 
in  leafts  for  years,  or  other  chattel  interefts,  it  is  not 
necefTary.  In  leafes  for  years  indeed  an  actual  entry  is 
neceflary,  to  vcfl  the  eftate  in  the  lefTee:  for  a  bare  leafe 
gives  him  only  a  right  to  enter,  which  is  called  his  inte- 
reft in  the  term,  or  interejfe  termini;  and  when  he  enters 
in  purfuance  of  that  right,  he  is  then,  and  not  before, 
in  poifeffion  of  his  term,  and  complete  tenant  for  years. 
This  entry  by  the  tenant  himfelf  ferves  the  purpofe  of 
notoriety,  as  well  as  livery  of  feifin  from  the  granter 
could  have  done  ;  which  it  would  have  been  improper 
to  have  given  in  this  cafe,  becaufc  that  folemnity  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  conveyance  of  a  freehold.  And  this 
is  one  reafon  why  freeholds  cannot  be  made  to  com- 
mence in  futuro,  becaufe  they  cannot  (at  the  common 
law)  be  made  but  by  livery  of  feilin  ;  which  livery,  be- 
ing  an  actual  manual  tradition  of  the  land,  mult  take 
effect  in  prxjtnti,  or  not  at  all. 

Livery  of  feifin  is  either  in  deed  or  in  law. 

I  i  Livery 
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feifm, 
Seize. 


Livery  in  deed  is  thus  performed.  The  feoffor,  leffor, 
or  his  attorney,  together  with  the  feoffee,  ltffee,  or  his 
attorney,  (for  this  may  as  effectually  be  done  by  de- 
puty or  attorney  as  by  the  principals  themftlves  in 
perfon),  come  to  the  land  or  to  the  houfe  ;  and  there, 
in  the  prefonce  of  witneffes,  declare  the  contents  of 
the  feoffment  or  leafe  on  which  livery  is  to  be  made. 
And  then  the  feoffor,  if  it  be  of  land,  doth  deliver  to 
th  ■  F<  See,  all  other  perfons  hem"  out  of  the  ground, 
a  clod  or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  bou-.jh  there  growi.i  •, 
with  words  to  this  effect:  "  I  deliver  thefc  to  you  in 
the  name  of  feifra  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  con- 
tained in  tliis  deed.''  Bat,  if  it  be  of  a  bode,  the 
feoffor  muff  take  the  rinj  or  latch  of  the  door,  the 
houfe  being  quite  empty,  and  deliver  it  t>  the  fei 
in  the  fame  form  ;  and  then  the  feoffee  muif  cuter 
alone,  and  (hut  the  door,  and  then  open  it,  and  let 
in  the  others.  If  the  conveyance  or  feoffment  be  of 
clivers  lands,  lying  battered  m  dee  and  the  fame  coun- 
ty, then  in  the  feoffor's  poffefiion,  liven-  of  leiiin  of 
any  parcel,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  Eifficeth  for  all  ; 
but  if  they  be  in  feveral  counties,  there  muff  be  as 
manv  hveries  as  there  are  counties.  For,  il  the  title  to 
thefe  lauds  comes  to  be  difputed,  there  mull  be  as 
many  trials  as  there  are  counties,  ard  the  jury  of  one 
county  are  no  judges  of  the  notoriety  of  a  tact  in  ano- 
ther. Befides,  anciently,  this  feiiin  was  obliged  to  be 
delivered  coram  p  iribus  de  vicineto,  before  the  peers  or 
freeholders  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  atteffed  fuch 
delivery  in  the  body  or  on  the  back  of  the  deed  j  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  teodal  law,  Pares  debent  in- 
ttrejfe  in"je,iitur<r  feudi,  el  non  alii  :  for  which  this  'reafon 
is  esprefsly  given  ;  becaufe  the  peers  or  vaffals  ot  the 
lord,  being  bound  by  their  oath  of  fealty,  will  take  care 
that  no  fraud  be  committed  to  his  prejudice,  which 
ftrangers  might  be  apt  to  connive  at.  And  though  af- 
terwards the  ocular  atteilation  of  the  pnres  was  held 
unneceffary,  and  livery  might  be  made  before  any  cre- 
dible witneffes,  yet  the  trial,  in  cafe  it  was  difputed, 
(like  that  of  all  other  =>tteflations),  was  ftill  referred  to 
the  pares  or  jury  of  the  county.  Alfo,  if  the  lands  be 
out  on  leafe,  though  all  lie  in  the  fame  county,  there 
:il;1  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are  tenants  :  became  no 
livery  can  be  made  in  this  cafe,  but  by  the  confent  of 
the  particular  tenant  ;  and  the  confent  of  one  will  not 
bird  the  rctt.  And  in  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  prudent,  and 
ufual,  ta  endotfe  the  livery  of  feiiin  on  the  back  of  the 
deed,  fpecifying  the  manner,  place,  and  time  of  making 
jt  ;  together  with  the  names  of  the  witneffes.  And  thus 
ii.ach  for  livery  indeed. 

Livery  in  law  is  where  the  fame  is  not  made  on 
the  land,  but  in  ji°ht  of  it  only  ;  the  feoffor  faying  to 
the  feoffee,  "  I  give  you  yonder  land,  enter  and  take 
pofTcff:  -.!."  Here,  it  the  feoffee  enters  during  the  hie 
u;  the  feoffor,  it  is  a  good  livery,  but  not  otherwife  ; 
'.i.-leti  he  dares  not  enter  thiough  fear  of  his  life  or  bo- 
.iiiv  harm  ;  and  then  his  continual  claim,  made  yeaily 
in  due  form  of  law,  as  near  as  pofiible  to  the  lands,  will 
fjSice  without  an  entry.  This  livery  in  law  cannot, 
( ver,  be  given  or  received  by  attorney,  but  only  by 
i  ties  themlelves. 
.SEIZE,  in  the  fea.  language,  is  to  make  faff  or 
bind,  particularly  to  fallen  two  ropes  together  with 
rope-yarn.  The  feizi-ig  of  a  boat  is  a  rope  tied  to  a 
i .  or  little  chain  in  the  fare-mip  of  the  boat,  by  which 
Baeaiu  it  is  fattened  to  the  fide  of  the  iLip. 
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SEIZURE,  in  commerce,  an  arreft  of  fome  mer- 
chandife,  moveable,  or  other  matter,  either  in  confe- 
quence  ot  fome  law  or  of  fome  exprefs  order  of  the 
fovereign.  Contraband  goods,  thole  fraudulently  en- 
tered, or  landed  without  entering  at  all,  or  at  wrong 
places,  are  fubjed  to  fczure.  In  feizures  among  U3,  one 
half  goes  to  the  InfoFmer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  king. 

SELAGO,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angiofpermia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didyn-imia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  order, 
Aggregate.  The  caivx  is  quinquefid  :  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  capillar)1,  with  the  limb  nearly  equal,  and  2 
(in   le  feed.     There  are  z  2  fpecies. 

SELDEN  (John),  called  by  Grolius  the  gl»j  r.f 
Eaglattf,  was  born  at  Salvington  in  Suffex  in  1584. 
He  wan  educated  at  the  f roe-  fchool  at  Qiichefttr ; 
whence  lie  was  lent  to  Hart-Hall  in  the  univerfitv  of 
Oxford,  where  he  llaiei  lour  years.  In  161  >,  he  enter- 
ed h  mielt  in  Clifford^  Inn,  in  order  to  Rudy  the  law; 
and  about  two  years  after  removed  to  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, where  he  foon  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
learning.  He  had  already  published  feveral  of  Us  works  ; 
and  this  year  wrote  veifes  111  Latin,  Greek,  and  Eng- 
li(h,  upon  Mr  William  Browne's  Butannia's  Patlotal  . 
In  1614,  he  publifhcd  his  Titles  of  Htonour;  and  in 
1616,  his  Note-son  Sir  John  Fortefcue's  book  De  I.au- 
dibut  Legum  A»g£a,  In  1618,  he  publifhed  his  Hillorv 
ot  Tythes  ;  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and 
was  am'madveited  upon  by  feveral  writers  ;  and  lor  that 
book  he  was  called  before  the  high  commiilion  court, 
and  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknov  lodgment  of  hi* 
forrow  for  having  publilhed  it.  In  1621,  being  lent  'or 
by  the  parliament,  though  he  was  not  then  a  member 
of  that  houie,  and  giving  his  opinion  very  ftronglry  in 
favour  of  their  privileges  in  oppolkion  to  the  court,  he 
was  committed  to  the  cullody  of  the  (heriff  of  Lon- 
don, but  was  fet  at  liberty  after  five  weeks  confinement. 
In  1623,  he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Lancafter;  but, 
amidll  all  the  divifious  of  the  nation,  kept  himfelf  mu- 
te!,  prolecuting  his  ftudies  with  Inch  application, 
that  though  he  was  the  next  yeir  chofen  reader  of 
Lyon's  Inn,  he  refufed  to  perform  that  office.  In  1625, 
he  was  chofen  burgefs  tot  Great  Bediwin  in  Wiltthire, 
to  ferve  in  the  fiift  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  in 
which  he  declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  the  duke  of 
Buckingham. ;  and  on  his  Grace's  being  impeached  by 
the  Houte  of  Commons,  was  appointed  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  articles  againil  him.  In  1627  and  1628, 
he  oppofed  the  court  party  with  great  vigour.  The 
parliament  being  prorogued  to  January  20.  1629,  Mr 
Selden  retired  to  the  earl  of  Kent's  houfe  at  Wiolt,  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  he  finilhed  his  Marmora  Arimde- 
licna.  The  parliament* bring  met,  he,  among  others, 
again  diitinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againR  the  court ; 
■when  the  king  diffolving  the  parliament,  erdered  feveral 
of  the  members  to  be  brought  before  the  King's- Bench 
bar,  and  committed  to  the  lower.  Among  thefe  was 
Mr  Selden,  who  infilling  on  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and 
refuling  to  make  his  lubmiffion,  was  removed  to  the 
King's  Bench  piiion.  Being  here  in  danger  of  his  li  1 
on  account  of  the  plague  then  r;:ging  in  Southwark,  he 
petitioned  the  lord  high  treafurer,  at  the  end  of  Trini- 
ty-term, to  intercede  with  his  Majefty  that  he  might  be 
removed  to  the  Gate- Houfe,  Wcilminfter,  which  was- 
granted  :  but  in  Michaelmas  term  following,  the  judges 
objecting  to  die  lord  treafurer's  warrant,  by  which  he 

had 
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"elder,  h?.d  been  removed  to  the  Gate-fotife,  all  order  was  made 
;lcmtes.  tor  conveying  him  back  to  the  King's  Bench,  whence 
"" v  he  was  relcaled  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year;  but 

fifteen  vears  after,  the  parliament  ordered  him  5000  1. 
for  the  lofTes  he  had  fuftained  on  this  occafior.  Ke  was 
afterwards  committed,  with  ftveral  other  gentlemen,  for 
difperfing  a  libel ;  but  the  autk<  .r,  who  was  abroad,  being 
difcovtred,  they  were  at  length  ftt  at  liberty.  In  1634, 
a  difpute  arifing  between  the  Englifh  ?nd  Dutch  con- 
cerning the  hemng-f  fiiery  on  the  Britifh  coaft,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  archbifhop  Laud  to  draw  up  his 
Mare  Claufvm,  in  anfwer  to  Grotius's  Mare  Libervm  ; 
which  greatly  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the 
court.  In  164c,  he  was  chofcn  membor  for  the  uni- 
veifity  of  Oxford  ;  when  he  again  oppofed  the  court, 
though  he  might,  by  complying,  have  railed  himftlf  to 
x-ery  confiderable  potts.  In  1643,  ^'e  WHS  appointed 
one  of  the  lay-members  to  fit  in  the  afferr.bly  of  divines 
at  Weilminfter,  and  was  the  fame  year  appointed  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  'lower.  Whilft  he  attended  his 
duty  in  the  affembly,  a  warm  debate  arofe  rcfpeCting 
the  diftance  of  Jericho  from  Jerufalem.  The  party 
which  contended  for  the  fhortell  diftance,  urged,  a,^  a 
proof  ot  their  opinion  being  well  founded,  that  fifties 
were  carried  from  the  one  city  to  the  other,  and  fold  in 
the  market.  Their  adverfarics  were  ready  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  this  conclufive  argument,  when  Selden, 
who  defpifed  both  parties,  as  well  as  the  frivoloulnefs  of 
their  difpute,  exclaimed,  "  Peihaps  the  fifties  were  fak- 
ed !"  This  unexpected  remark  left  the  viftory  doubt- 
ful, and  renewed  the  debate  ;  and  our  author,  who  was 
fick  of  fuch  trifling,  foon  Sound  employment  more  fuit- 
ed  to  his  genius ;  for,  in  1645,  he  wa8  made  one  of  the 
cjmrr.iffioners  of  the  admiralty.  The  fame  year  he 
was  unanimoufly  elefted  mafter  of  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge  ;  but  declined  accepting.  He  died  in  1654  ; 
and  was  interred  in  the  Temple-church,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr  Wilkes  obfcrves, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gravitv  and  greatnefs 
of  foul,  averfe  to  flattery,  liberal  to  fcholars,  charitable 
to  the  poor;  and  though  he  had  great  latitude  in  his 
principles  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  power,  yet  he 
had  a  fmcere  regard  for  the  church  of  England.  He 
wrote  many  learned  works  befides  thofe  already  men- 
tis Bed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  De  Jure  Nalu- 
rr.li  Js*  Gentium  juxta  Dlfaplinam  Hebraorum.  2.  De 
jXup.'iis  iy  Divorciis.  3.  De  Ar.no  Civ:/i  -velerum  H  brjt- 
Drum.  4.  De  Numm'u.  j.  De  Diis  Syris,  6.  Uxor 
Ilrbralca.  7.  jfani  Sir-Riorum  Fades  altera,  &c.  All  his 
vorks  were  printed  together  in  1-26,  in  3  vols  folio. 

SELENTTES.il.  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  large 
clafs  of  foflils,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  they 
are  bodies  compofed  of  flender  and  fcarce  vifible  fila- 
ments, arranged  into  fine,  even,  and  thin  flakes ;  and 
thofe  difpofed  into  regular  figures,  in  the  feveral  diffe- 
rent genera,  approaching  to  a  rhomboide,  or  hexanculai 
column,  cr  a  rcctangled  parallelogram  ;  Affile,  like  the 
talcs,  but  they  not  only  he  in  a  horizontal,  but  alio  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  :  they  are  flexile  in  a  fmal!  de- 
gree, but  not  at  all  elaftic  ;  they  do  not  ferment  with 
acid  mtmtrua,  b-iz  readily  calcine  in  the  fire.  Of  this 
clafs  there  are  ft  veil  ordeis  ot  bodies,  and  under  thole 
ten  ger.eiXi.  The  fclenitse  of  the  firfl  order  are  thofe 
compofed  of  horizontal  plates,  and  approaching  to  a 
rhom  oidal  form:  of"  the  lu-ond  art  thofe  compofed  of 
iorizontal  plates,  arranged  iato  a  columnar  and  angular 
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form  :  of  the  third  are  thofe  whof*  fi lamer*!  are  tesxtt 
vifibly  arranged  into  elates,  but  which,  in  the  whole 
maik*,  appear  rather  of  a  ftriated  thai  of  a  tubulated 
ftructure  :  of  the  fourth  are  thofe  which  are  flat,  but  of 
no  determinately  angular  figure :  of  the  fifth  are  thofe 
formed  of  plates,  perpendicularly  arranged  :  of  the  fixth 
are  thofe  formed  of  congeries  of  platev  arranged  into 
the  figure  of  a  ftar  ;  and  of  the  feventh  are  thofe  of  a 
complex  and  indeterminate  figure. 

Of  the  firft  of  thefe  orders  there  are  three  genera. 
I.  The  leptoJecarl.ombei.  2.  The pachueieearhombes.  3. The 
tetraderarhnmles.  Of  the  lecond  order  tlieie  are  alfo  'Jiree 
genera.  1 .  The  ijeknam^iuces.  2.  The  ifambluces.  3.  The 
oxueie.  Of  the  third  order  there  is  only  one  known  ge- 
nus, the  inumbhicta.  Of  the  fourth  order  there  is  alfo  only 
one  known  genus,  the  fanidi.i.  Of  the  fifth  order  there 
is  alio  only  one  known  genus,  the  cathctclipes.  Of  the 
fixth  order,  there  are  two  genera.  1.  The  iepajtra. — 
;.  The  tricbefira.  Of  the  feventh  order  there  is  only 
one  genus,  the  Jj mple xia. 

'I  he  ftructure  of  the  felenita-  of  all  the  genera  of  the 
Gift  order  is  exactly  alike  ;  they  are  all  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  broad  flakes  or  plates,  in  a  great  mea- 
furc  externally  refembling  the  flakes  of  the  foliaceoue 
talcs :  thefe  are  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
mafs  ;  the  top  and  bottom  being  each  only  one  fuch 
plate,  and  thofe  between  them,  in  like  manner,  each 
complete  and  fingle ;  and  the  body  may  always  be  eafily 
and  evenly  fplit,  according  to  the  direction  of  thefe 
f .':es.  '1  hele  differ,  however,  extremely  from  the 
talcs,  for  they  are  each  compofed  of  a  number  of  paral- 
lel threads  or  filaments,  whit  h  are  ufual'.y  difpofed  pa- 
rallelly  to  the  lidts  of  the  body,  though  fometimes  pa- 
rallelly  to  itsends.  In  many  of  the  fpecies  they  are 
alfo  divided  by  parallel  lines,  placed  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  plates  in  fplitting  of- 
ten break  at  thefe  lines  ;  add  to  this,  that  they  are  not 
elaftic,  and  that  they  readily  calcine.  The  ftructure 
of  thofe  of  the  fecond  order  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
frit  ;  but  that  in  many  of  the  fpecimcns  of  them  the 
filaments  of  which  the  plates  are  compofed  run  in  two 
dire&ions,  and  meet  in  an  obtufe  angle  ;  and  in  the 
middle  there  is  generally  feen  in  this  cafe  a  ftraight  line 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  column  and  fmal]  par- 
cels of  clay  infinuating  themfelves  into  this  crack,  repre- 
fent  in  it  the  figure  ot  an  ear  of  grals  fo  naturally,  as  to 
have  deceived  many  into  a  belief  that  there  was  really 
an  ear  of  grafs  there.  The  other  orders  confiding  only 
of  fingle  genera,  the  ftructure  of  each  is  explained  under 
the  generics]  name. 

Selimtis,  in  chemillry,  called  all "1  rypfum  fpeOnfum, 
a   Ipecies  ot  gypfum  or   pktler  of  Paris.      See   Gvp- 
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SELENOGRAPHY,  a   branch  of  cofmography, 
which  defcribea  the  moon  and  all  the  parts  and 
aii-es  thereof,  as  geography  does   thofe   ot  the  earth. 
Sec  Moon. 

SELEUCIA,  (anc.  geogr.),  furnamed  Balj 
btcaule  lituattd  on  its  confines,  at  the  coi.ffucnce  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Ptolemv  places  it  in  Mefopo- 
.1  It  is  called  alfo  Seleucia  ad  Tigrim,  (Polybius, 
Strabo,  Ifldorus,  Characcnus)  ;  wafhed  on  the  Couth 
by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  eaftby  the  Tigrii,  (Tl  1 
lac'tus)  ;  genet  ally  agreed  to  have  been  built  >r  enhi^cd 
by  Seleucue  Nieanor,  mafter  of  the  talt  after  Alexan- 
der ;  bv  means  of  which  Babylon  came  to  be  deferted. 
Ii 2  W  .         It 
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It  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  called  C.oche,  (  Ammian, 
Euttopius)  ;  though  others,  as  Arriun,  diftinguifh  it, 
as  a  village,  homSeluc'u:  and,  according  to  Zofimus, 
tlic  ancient  name  of  Selucia  was  Zochtijia.  Now  called 
Bagdad.  E.  Long.  44.  21.  N.  Lat.  33,  10.  '1  here 
were  many  othtr  cities  of  the  fame  name,  all  built  by 
Seleucua  Nicanor. 

SELEUCIDuE,  in  chronology.  Era  of  the  Se- 
leucidae,  or  the  Syro- Macedonian  era,  is  a  computa- 
tion of  time,  commencing  from  the  ettablirhmcnt  of  the 
Sekucidae,  a  race  of  Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  fuc- 
ccflors  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Syria,  as  the  Ptole- 
mies did  in  Egypt.  This  era  wc  find  expreffed  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  on  a  great  number  of 
Greek  medals  ftruck  by  the  cities  of  Syria,  &c.  The 
Rabbins  call  it  the  era  of  contrails,  and  the  Arabs 
tbtr'ii  cliiarnain,  that  is,  the  "  era  of  the  two  horns." 
According  to  the  belt  accounts,  the  firft  year  of  thi3 
era  falls  in  the  year  311  B.  C.  being  12  years  after 
Alexander's  death. 

SELEUCUS  (Nicanor),  one  of  the  chief  gcneials 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  after  his  death, 
founder  ot  the  race  of  princts  called  Se/eucidx.  He  is 
equally  celebrated  as  a  renowned  wan ior,  and  as  the  fa- 
ther of  bis  people  ;  yet  his  virtues  could  not  protect 
him  from  the  fatal  ambition  of  Ceraunus,  one  of  his 
courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  alTaffinated  i8o  B.  C. 

SELF  Heal,  the  Prunella  Vulgaris  of  Lin- 
nauis.  The  (lem  is  erect,  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
hiyh.  The  leaves  grow  on  foot  ltalks,  are  ovato-oblo'^', 
(lightly  indented,  and  fomtwhat  hairv.  The  bractese 
are  heart  fhaped,  oppoiite,  and  fringed.  The  flowers 
are  white  or  puvpliili,  grow  in  denfe  fpikcs,  and  are  ter- 
minal. This  plant  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  meadows 
and  pafture  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  mild  reftringent  and 
vulnerary  in  Ipittings  of  blood,  and  other  hemorrhagics 
and  fluxes  ;  and  in  gargar.imsagainft  aphtha;  and  inrlam- 
mations  of  the  fauces.  Its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  great;  to  the  tafte  it  dilcoversa  very  flight  aufterity 
or  bittcrifhnefs,  which  is  more  feniible  in  the  flowery  tops 
than  in  the  leaves,  though  the  latter  are  generally  direct- 
ed for  medicinal  ufe- 

SFLf-Command,  is  that  fteady  equanimity  which 
enables  a  man  in  every  fituation  to  exert  his  reafoning 
faculty  with-  coolnefs,  and  to  do  what  the  prefent  eir- 
cumilances  require.  It  depends-much  upon  the  natural 
temperament  of  the  body,  and  much  upon  the  moral  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  pie  who  enjoys  good  health, 
and  has  braced  his  frame  by  exerciie,  has  always  a 
greater  command  of  himfelf  than  a  man  of  equal  mental 
puwers,  who  has  fuffered  his  conftitution  to  become  re- 
laxed by  indolence  ;  and  he  who  has  from  his  early 
youth  been  accuilomed  to  make  his  paflions  fubmit  to 
his  rcafon,  mull,  in  any  fudden  emergency,  be  more 
capable  of  acting  properly  than  he  who  has  tamely 
yielded  to  his  paffion.  Hence  it  is  that  reclufe  and 
literary  men,  when  forced  into  the  buftle  of  public  life, 
are  incapable  of  acting  where  promptnefs  is  requifne  ; 
and  that  men  who  have  once  or  twice  yielded  to  a  fenfe 
of  impending  danger  feldom  acquire  afterwards  that 
command  of  themfelves  which  may  be  neceffary  to  ex- 
tricate them  from  fubfequent  dangers.  In  one  of  the 
tarlieft  battles  fought  by  the  late  king  of  Pniffia,  the  fo- 
reign was  among  the  iirtt  men  who  quitted  the  field ; 
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had  he  behaved  in  the  fame  manner  a  feeond  and  a  third 
time,  he  would  never  have  become  that  hero  whole  ac-  *■ 
tions  aftonifhed  Europe.  A  celebrated  engineer  among 
ourfelves,  who  was  wtll  known  to  the  writer  ot  this 
fhort  article,  had  little  feience,  and  was  a  (hanger  to 
the  principles  of  his  own  art  ;  but  being  poflefled  of  a 
firm  and  vigorous  frame,  and  having  been  accuftomed 
to  ttruggle  with  dangers  and  difficulties,  he  had  fuch  a 
conftant  command  of  himfelf,  as  enabled  him  to  emdoy 
with  great  coolnels  every  ncccfiary  rcfource  in  the  day 
of  battle. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  battle,  and  in  the  face  of  imme- 
diate danger,  that  letter  mmand  is  neceffary  to  enable  3 
man  to  aft  with  propriety.  There  is  no  fituation  in  life 
where  difficulties,  greater  or  lefs,  are  not  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  he  who  would  paf3  through  life  with  com- 
fort to  himfelf,  and  with  utility  to  the  public,  muft  en- 
deavour to  keep  his  paflions  in  conftant  lubjeftion  to  his 
reafon.  No  man  can  enjoy  without  inquietude  what  he 
cannot  lofe  without  pain  ;  and  no  man  who  is  overwhelm- 
ed with  defpondency  under  any  fudden  misfortune  can 
exert  the  talents  neceffary  to  retrieve  his  circumftances. 
We  ought,  therefore,  by  every  means  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  conftant  command  of  ourfelves  ;  and  nowhere* 
fhall  we  find  better  It  lions  for  this  purpofe  than  in  an- 
cient Lacedemon.  There  certain  occupations  were  ap- 
pointed for  each  fex,  for  every  hour,  and  for  every  fea» 
Ion  of  lite.  In  a  lite  always  active,  the  paflions  have 
no  opportunity  to  deceive,  ftduce,  or  corrupt  ;  and  the 
nervous  fyftem  acquires  a  firmr.efs  which  makes  it  a  fit 
inilrument  to  a  vigorous  mind. 

SELF-DeJ  nee  implies  not  only  the  prcfervation  of 
one's  life,  but  alfo  the  protection  of  his  property,  be. 
caufe  without  property  life  cannot  be  preicrved  in  a  ci. 
vilized  nation.  The  extent  of  property  tflcntial  to  lite, 
is  indeed  fmall,  and  this  confideration  may  enable  us  to 
decide  a  qucltion  which  fome  moralitls  have  made  intri- 
cate- By  what  means,  it  has  been  afked,  may  a  man 
protcft  his  property  I  May  he  kill  the  perfon  who  at- 
tacks it,  if  he  cannot  otherwife  repel  the  attack? 

That  a  man,  in  the  llate  of  nature,  may  kill  the  per- 
fon who  makes  an  attack  on  his  lite,  if  he  cannot  other- 
wiie  repel- the  attack,  is  a  truth  which  has  never  been 
controverted;  and  he  may  do  the  fame  in  civil  lociety,. 
if  his  danger  be  fo  imminent  that  it  cannot  be  exerted 
by  the  inttrpofition  ot  the  protection  provided  for  indi- 
viduals by  the  ftate.  Iu  all  poflible  fituations,  except 
the  three  following,  whatever  is  abfolutely  neccfiary  to 
the  prtfervation  of  life  may  be  lawfully  performed,  for 
the  law  of  felf- prcfervation  is  the  firft  and  moll  facred 
of  thote  laws  which  are  imprefled  upon  every  mind  by 
the  author  of  nature. 

The  three  excepted  fituations  are  thofe  of  a  foldier 
in  the  day  of  battle,  ot  a  ci  iminal  about  to  fuffer  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  of  a  man  called  upon  to  re. 
nounce  his  religion.  The  foldier  hazards  his  life  in  the 
molt  honourable  of  all  caules,  and  cannot  betray  his 
truft,  or  play  the  coward,  without  incurring  a  high  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude.  He  knows  that  the  very  pro- 
ftffiori  in  which  he  is  engaged  necelTarily  fubjects  him 
to  danger  ;  and  he  voluntarily  incurred  that  danger  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  which,  with  great  propriety, 
annexes  to  his  proitfUon  peculiar  privileges  and  much 
glory.  The  criminal  under  fentence  of  death  cannot, 
witheut  adding  to  his  guilt,  rtfift  the  execution  of  that 

fentence; 
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fentenee  ;  for  the  power  of  inflicting  pur.ilW.ent  it  ef- 
fential  to  fociety,  and  fociety  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
(fee  Society).  The  man  who  is  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce his  religion  ought  to  fubmit  to  the  cruclleft 
death  rather  than  comply  with  that  requeft,  lince  reli- 
gion is  his  only  fecurity  for  future  and  permanent  hap- 
pinefs.  But  in  every  other  fituation,  that  which  is  ab- 
solutely necefiary  to  the  prefcrvation  or  lite  is  undoubt- 
edly lawful.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  perfon  finking  in  wa- 
ter is  never  thought  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  though 
he  drag  his  neighbour  after  him  by  his  endeavours  to 
fave  hirr.felf ;  and  hence,  too,  a  man  in  danger  of  perifh- 
ing  by  fhipwreck  may  drive  another  from  a  plank  which 
cannot  carry  them  both,  for  fincc  one  of  two  lives  mull 
be  loft,  no  law,  human  or  divine,  calls  upon  either  of 
them  to  prefer  his  neighbour's  life  to  his  own. 

But  though  the  rights  of  felf-defence  authorife  us 
to  repel  every  attack  made  upon  our  life,  and  in  cafes 
of  extremity  to  fave  ourfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  life 
of  our  innocent  neighbour,  it  is  not  fo  evident  that,  rather 
than  give  to  an  unjuft  demand  a  few  (hillings  or  pounds, 
we  may  lawfully  deprive  a  fellow  creature  o:  life,  and  the 
public  ot  a  citizen.  A  few  pounds  loft  may  be  eafily  re- 
gained; but  life  when  loft  can  never  be  recovered.  If  thefe 
pounds,  indeed,  be  the  whole  of  a  man's  property;  if  they 
include  his  clothes,  his  food,  and  the  houfe  where  he  (hel- 
ters  his  head — there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that,  rather 
than  part  with  them,  he  may  lawfully  kill  the  aggreffor, 
for  no  man  can  exilt  without  ihelter,  food,  and  raiment. 
But  it  is  fcldom  that  an  attempt  is  made,  or  is  indeed 
practicable,  to  rob  a  man  at  once  of  all  that  he  pofTeffes. 
The  queftion  then  of  any  importance  is,  May  a  man  put 
a  robber  to  death  rather  than  part  with  a  fmall  part  of 
his  property  i  Mr  Palcy  doubts  whether  he  coidd  inno- 
cently do  fo  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  "  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
contended  to  be  for  the  augmentation  of  human  happi- 
nefs,  that  one  man  (hould  lofe  his  life  or  limb,  rather 
than  another  a  pennyworth  ot  his  property."  He  al- 
lows, that  in  civil  fociety  the  Ire  of  the  aggreffor  may 
be  always  taken  away  by  the  perfon  aggrieved,  or  meant 
to  be  aggrieved,  when  the  crime  attempted  is  fuch  as 
would  fubject  its  perpetrator  to  death  by  the  laws  of  his 
eounti  y . 

It  is  not  often  that  we  feel  ourfelves  difpofed  to  dif- 
fer in  opinion  from  this  moft  valuable  and  intelligent 
writer ;  but  on  the  prefent  occafion  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  does  not  reafon  with  his  ufual  preci- 
fion.  To  us  he  even  feems  to  lofe  fight  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples. No  legiflature  can  have  a  right  to  take  away 
life  in  civil  fociety,  but  in  fuch  cafes  as  individuals  have 
the  fame  right  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  If  therefore  a  man, 
in  the  ftate  of  nature,  have  not  a  right  to  protect  his 
property  by  killing  the  aggreffor,  when  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  protected,  it  appears  to  us  lelf-evident  that  no 
legiflature  can  have  a  right  to  inflict  the  punifhment  of 
death  upon  fuch  offences  ;  but  if  the  laws  inflicting 
death  upon  the  crime  of  robbery  be  morally  evil,  it  is 
certain  that  an  individual  cannot  be  innocent  when  he 
prevents  robbery  by  the  death  of  the  robber,  merely 
becau-ie  he  knows  that  the  laws  of  his  country  have  de- 
creed that  punifhment  againft  thofe  convicted  of  that 
crime.  But  we  think  that  the  protection  of  property 
by  the  death  of  the  aggreffor  may  be  completely  vindi- 
cated upon  more  general  principles.  It  is  necefiary,  in 
every  Hate,  that  property  be  protected,  or  mankind 
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could  not  fubfift  ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  nature  every  man  Self, 
mull  be  the  defender  of  his  own  property,  which  in  •"">""* 
that  ftate  mull  neccffarily  be  fmall :  and  if  he  be  net  al- 
lowed to  defend  it  by  every  mean  in  his  power,  he  will 
not  long  be  able  to  protect,  it  at  all.  By  giving  him 
fuch  liberty,  a  few  individuals  may,  indeed,  occafionally 
lofe  their  lives  and  limbs  for  the  prefervation  of  a  very* 
fmall  portion  of  private  property  ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  fum  of  human  happinefs  will  be  more  augmented  by 
cutting  off  fuch  woithlefs  wretches  than  by  expofjng 
property  to  perpetual  dcpiedation  ;  and  therefore,  if 
general  utility  be  the  criterion  of  moral  good,  we  muit 
be  of  opinion  that  a  man  may  in  every  cafe  lawfully  kill 
a  robber  latherthan  comply  with  his  unjuft  demand. 

But  if  a  man  may  without  guilt  preferve  his  proper- 
ty by  the  death  of  the  aggreffor,  when  it  cannot  be  pte- 
ferved  by  any  other  means,  much  more  may  a  woman 
have  recourfc  to  the  laft  extremity  to  protect  her  chaf- 
tity  from  forcible  violation.  This,  indeed,  is  admitted 
by  Mr  Paley  himlelf,  and  will  be  controverted  by  no 
man  who  reflects  on  the  importance  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, and  the  probable  confequences  of  the  fmallcfl 
deviation  from  the  eitablifhed  laws  of  female  honour. 
See  Siductjos. 

StLb-Knoivledgi,  the  knowledge  of  one's  own  cha- 
racter, abilities,  opinions,  virtues,  and  vices.  This  has 
always  been  confidered  as  a  difficult  though  important 
acquifition.  It  is  difficult,  becaufe  it  is  difagreeable  to 
invtltigate  our  errors,  our  faults,  and  vices  ;  becaufe  we- 
are  apt  to  be  partial  to  ourfelves,  even  when  we  have 
done  wrong  ;  and  becaufe  time  and  habitual  attention 
are  requifite  to  enable  us  to  difcover  our  real  character. 
But  thele  difficulties  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  of  felt  knowledge. 

By  knowing  the  extent  of  our  abilities,  we  fhall  ne- 
ver rafhly  engage  in  enterprifes  where  our  ineffectual 
exertions  may  be  productive  of  harm  :  by  inveftigating 
our  opinions,  we  may  difcover  thofe  which  have  no 
foundation,  and  thofe  alio  which  lead  us  infenGbly  into 
vice.  By  examining  our  virtues  and  vices,  we  fhall 
learn  what  principles  ought  to  be  tlrengthened,  and* 
what  habits  ought  to  be  removed. 

Man  is  a  rational  and  intelligent  being,  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  liable  to  great  vices.  If  he  acts 
without  examining  his  principles,  he  may  be  hurried 
by  blind  palliun  into  crimes.  If  he  afpires  at  noble  and 
valuable  acquilitions,  he  muft  aft  upon  a  plan,  with  de- 
liberation and  fore-thought ;  for  he  is  not  like  a  vege- 
table, which  attains  perfection  by  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal cauics  :  he  has  powers  within  himfelf  which  muft 
be  exerted,  and  exerted  with  judgment,  in  order  to  at- 
tain the  pcr.ection  of  his  nature.  To  enable  him  to 
employ  thefe  powers  aright,  he  muft  know,  hrft,  what 
is  his  duty  ;  and,  fecondly,  he  muft  often  review  his 
principles  and  conduit,  that  he  may  difcover  whether 
he  is  performing  his  duty,  or  in  what  circumitances  he 
has  failed.  When  he  finds  that  he  has  fallen  into  er- 
ror and  vice,  he  will  naturally  inquire  what  caufes  have 
produced  this  effect,  that  he  may  avoid  the  fame  for  the 
time  to  come.  This  is  the  method  by  which  every  re- 
formation in  religion  and  fcience  has  been  produced, 
and  the  method  by  which  the  arts  have  been  improved. 
beioie  Lord  Bacon  introduced  the  r.ew  way  of  phi'.o- 
fnphizing,  he  mull  tirit  have  confidered  wherein  true 
philofophy  confuted  ;  fecondly,  he  moil  have  inquired" 
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in  what  refpefts  the  ancient  method  of  philosophizing 
was  falfc  or  ufelefs  :  and  after  determining  thefe  two 
points,  he  was  qualified  to  defcribe  the  way  by  which 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy  could  be  fuccefsfully  purfucd 
without  deviating  into  hypothecs  and  error.  Luther 
found  out  the  errors  of  the  chinch  of  Rom.:  bv  compi- 
ling their  doft lines  with  the  Scriptures.  But  had  this 
comparifon  never  been  made,  the  reformation  could  ne- 
ver have  taken  place.  Without  felt-knowledge,  or 
without  that  knowledge  ol  our  character  which  is  de- 
rived trom  a  comparifon  of  our  principles  and  conduct 
with  a  pcrlect  ilandaid  of  morality,  we  can  never  form 
19  and  refolutions,  or  make  any  exertion  to  abandon 
the  vicious  habits  wiiic  !i  w  e  !'..Yecontrac~ted,and  ftrength- 
en  thofe  virtuous  principles  in  which  we  are  deficient. 

As  much  may  be  learned  from  the  errors  of  thofe 
who  have  been  in  fimilar  fituatior.s  with  ourfelves  ;  fo 
many  ufeful  cautions  may  be  obtained  from  our  own 
errors  ;  and  he  that  w  ill  remember  thefe,  will  fcldom  be 
twice  guilty  of  the  fame  vice. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Providence  that 
man  fhould  be  guided  chiefly  by  experience.  It  is  by 
the  obfervations  which  «e  make  on  what  we  fee  paf- 
iing  around  us,  or  from  what  we  fuffer  in  our  own  per- 
iou,  (hat  we  form  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
more  minutely  therefore  we  attend  to  our  principles, 
and  the  more  maxims  we  form,  we  fhall  be  the  better 
fitted  to  attain  moral  perfection. 

With  rtlpedt  to  our  underftanding,  to  mark  the 
errors  which  we  have  fallen  into,  either  by  its  natural 
defects  or  by  negligence,  is  alfo  of  great  importance  ; 
for  the  greatelt  genius  and  moll  profound  fcholar  are 
hable  to  thefe  errors,  and  often  commit  them  as  well  as 
the  weak  and  illiterate.  But  by  obfervinj;  them,  and 
tracing  them  to  their  caufes,  they  at  length  acquire  an 
habitual  accuracy.  It  is  true,  that  men  of  feeble  minds 
can  never  by  knowing  their  own  defects  exalt  themfelves 
to  the  rank  of  genius  ;  but  fuch  knowledge  will  enable 
them  to  improve  their  undci  Handings,  and  fo  to  appre- 
ciate their  own  power;,  as  feldom  to  attempt  what  is 
beyond  their  ftrength.  They  may  thus  become  ufeful 
members  of  fuciety  ;  and  though  they  will  not  probably 
be  admired  for  their  abilities,  they  will  yet  efcape  the  ri- 
dicule which  is  pouted  upon  vanity. 

It  i.^  difficult  to  lay  down  piecife  rules  for  the  acqui- 
ftion  of  this  fclf -knowledge,  becaufe  almoft  every  man 
is  blinded  by  a  fallacy  peculiar  to  himfelf.  But  when 
one  has  got  rid  of  that  partiality  which  arifes  from  felf- 
love,  he  may  eafily  form  a  jail  eitimate  of  his  moral  im- 
provements, by  comparing  the  general  courfe  of  hiscon- 
iM.ct  with  the  ftandard  of  his  duty  ;  and  if  he  has  any 
doubt  of  the  extent  of  his  intellectual  attainments,  he  will 
moft  readily  difeovcr  the  truth  by  comparing  thcrr.  with 
the  attainments  of  others  who  have  been  moft  luccefs- 
ful  in  the  fame  purfuits.  Should  vanity  arife  in  his 
mind  trom  fuch  a  comparifon,  let  him  then  compare  the 
extent  of  his  knowled;  e  with  what  is  yet  to  be  known, 

'.  he  will  then  be  in  little  danger  of  thinking  or  him- 
felf more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  See  Pretw. 
dice  ;•.  J  StLF-Partiality. 

SfLF-Lowt,  :,  Uiat  infliliclive  principle  which  impels 
ever;'  animal,  rational  and  irrational,  to'pieferve  its  life 
•aid  promote  its  own  happinefs.  It  is  very  generally  con- 
founded w  ith  feliilhn  J's  ;  but  we  think  that  the  one  pro- 

Gty  is  diJlincl  from  die  other.    Every  man  loves  him. 
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felf;  but  every  man  is  not  felHfh.  The  felfifh  man 
grafps  at  all  immediate  advantages,  re^ardlefs  of  the  con-  ' 
fequences  which  his  conduct  may  have  upon  his  neigh- 
bour. Self-love  only  prompts  him  who  is  actuated  by 
it  to  procure  to  himfelf  the  greatelt  poffiblefum  of  hap- 
pinefs during  the  whole  of  his  exiitence.  In  this  pur- 
fuit  the  rational  felt-lover  will  often  forego  a  prefent 
enjoyment  to  obtain  a  greater  and  more  permanent  one 
in  reverfion  ;  and  he  will  as  often  fubmit.  to  a  prefent 
pain  to  avoid  a  greater  hereafter.  Self-love,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  felfimnefs,  always  comprehends  the  whole 
of  a  man's  exiftence,  and  in  that  extended  fenfe  of  the 
phrafe,  we  hefrtate  not  to  fay  that  every  man  is  a  felf- 
lover ;  for,  with  eternity  in  his  view,  it  is  furely  not 
poffible  for  the  moil  diliiuereftci  of  the  human  race  not 
to  prefer  himfelf  to  ;.ll  other  men,  if  their  future  and 
eveilaftine;  intereils  could  come  into  competition.  This 
indeed  they  never  can  do  ;  for  though  the  introduction 
of  evil  into  the  world,  and  the  different  ranks  which  it 
makes  neceffary  in  fociety,  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  man 
to  raife  himfelf,  in  the  prefent  Itate,  by  the  depreffion 
of  his  neighbour,  or  by  the  practice  of  injuftice,  yet  in 
the  puri'uit  of  a  prize  which  is  to  be  gained  only  by  fo- 
bernefs,  righteoufnefs,  and  piety,  there  can  be  no  rival- 
fhip  among  the  diffeient  competitors.  The  fuccefs  of 
one  is  no  injury  to  another  ;  and  therefore,  in  this  fenfe 
of  the  phrafe,  felflove  is  not  only  lawful,  but  abfolutcly 
unavoidable.  It  has  been  a  queftion  in  morals,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  likewile  the  incentive  to  every  action, 
however  virtuous  or  apparently  difinterefled  ? 

Thole  who  maintain  the  affirmative  fide  of  this  que- 
ftion fay,  that  the  profpett  of  immediate  plcafure,  or 
the  dread  of  immediate  pain,  is  the  only  apparent  mo- 
tive to  action  in  the  minds  of  infants,  and  indeed  oi  all 
who  look  not  before  them,  and  infer  the  future  from 
the  pall.  They  own,  that  when  a  boy  has  had  fome 
experience,  and  is  capable  of  making  comparifons,  he 
will  often  decline  an  immediate  enjoyment  which  he  has 
formerly  found  productive  of  future  evil  more  than 
equivalent  to  all  its  good  ;  but  in  doing  fo  they  think, 
and  they  think  juftly,  that  he  is  (till  actuated  by  the 
principle  ot  lelr-love,  purfuing  the  greateft  good  of 
which  he  knows  himfelf  to  be  capable.  After  experi- 
encing that  truth,  equity,  and  benevolence  in  all  his- 
dealings  is  the  readieft,  and  indeed  the  only  certain,  me- 
thod of  feeuririg  to  himfelf  the  kindnefs  and  good  offi- 
ces of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  much  more  when  he  has 
learned  that  they  will  recommend  him  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  upon  whom  depends  his  exiftence  and  all  his 
enjoyments,  they  admit  that  he  will  practice  truth, 
equity,  and  benevolence;  but  ilill,  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, purfuing  his  own  ultimate  happinefs  as  the  ob- 
ject which  he  has  always  in  view.  The  profpect  of  this 
gieat  object  will  make  him  feel  an  exquifite  pleafure  in 
the  performance  ot  the  actions  which  he  conceives  as 
neceffary  to  its  attainment,  till  at  laft,  without  attend- 
ing  in  each  inftance  to  their  confequences,  he  will,  by  ihe 
great  affociating  principle  which  has  been  explained 
elftwhere  (fee  Metaphysics,  part  lit,  chap,  i.)  feci 
a  refined  enjoyment  in  the  actions  themfelves,  and  per- 
form them,  as  occafions  offer,  without  deliberation  or 
reflection.  Such,  they  think,  is  the  origin  oi  benevo- 
lence itfelf,  and  indeed  ot  every  virtue. 

Thofe  who  take  the  other  fide  ol  the  queftion,  can 
hardly  deny  that  felf- love  thus  modified  may  prompt  to 
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Self.       virtue  us  and  apparently  dillnterefted  conduft  ;  but  they 

"v think  it  degrading  the  dignity  of  man  to  fuppofe   him 

aftuated  folely  by  motives  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
a  df  fire  of  his  own  happinefs.  They  obferve,  that  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  not  left  the  prefervation  o'  the 
individual,  or  the  continuance  of  the  fpecies.  to  the  de- 
ductions of  our  reafon,  computing  the  fum  of  happinefs 
which  the  aftions  neceffary  to  thefe  ends  produce  to 
ourfelves  :  on  the  contrary,  He  has  taken  care  of  both, 
by  the  furer  impulfe  of  inftinft  planted  in  us  for  thefe 
very  purpofes.  And  is  it  conceivable,  fay  they,  that  He 
would  leave  the  care  of  our  fellow-creatures  a  matter 
of  indifference,  till  each  man  Ihould  be  able  to  difccjvei 
or  be  taught  that  bv  loving  his  neighbour,  and  doing 
him  all  the  good  in  his  power,  he  would  be  moft  effec- 
tually promoting  his  own  happinefs  ?  It  is  diihonoui  ing 
\iitne,  they  continue,  to  make  it  proceed  in  any  in- 
fiance  from  a  profpeft  of  happinefs,  or  a  dread  of  mi- 
fery  ;  and  they  appeal  from  theory  to  faft,  as  exhibi- 
ted in  the  conduct  of  favage  tribes,  who  deliberate 
little  on  the  confequences  of  their  actions. 

Tlv  ir  antagonists  reply,  that  the  conduft  of  favage 
tribes  is  to  be  conf:dered  as  that  of  children  in  civil  zed 
nations,  regulated  entirely  by  the  examples  which  they 
have  before  them  ;  that  their  aftiorts  cannot  be  the 
offspring  of  innate  inftinfts,  otherwife  favage  virtues 
would,  under  fimilar  circtimftances,  everywhere  be  the 
fame,  which  is  contrary  to  f?.ft  ;  that  virtue  proceeds 
from  an  intereftcd  rrotive  on  either  fnppofition  ;  and 
that  the  motive  which  the  inftinftive  fcheme  holds  up 
n  the  moft  felfiih  of  the  two.  The  other  theory  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  governing  motive  is  the  hope  of  future 
happinefs  and  the  dread  of  future  mifery  ;  the  inftinc- 
tive  fcheme  f'ipply  a  prefent  motive  in  the  felfcompla- 
cency  arifinu  in  the  heart  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  right 
conduft.  The  former  is  a  rational  motive,  the  latter 
has  nothing  more  to  do  with  reafon  than  the  enjoyment 
anting  from  eating  or  drinking,  or  from  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  fexes.  But  we  mean  not  to  purfue 
the  fubjeft  farther,  as  we  have  faid  enough  on  it  in  the 
articles  Benevolence,  Instinct,  Passion,  and  Pm- 
ianthropy.  We  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  obfer- 
"ving,  that  there  is  certainly  a  virtuous  as  well  as  a  vici- 
crs  felt-love,  and  that  "  true  felf-love  and  focial  are  the 
fame." 

SfLf-Murder.      See  SurciDE. 

S 'sir -Partiality,  is  a  phrafe  employed  by  fame  philo- 
ce  I.vd  fophers  *   to   exprefs  that  weaknefs  of  human  nature 
""''      through  which  men  overvalue  themfelves  when  compa- 
°f.         red  with  others.      It  is  dittinguifhed   from  general  par- 
tiality,   by  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  the  expreffion,  bc- 
caufe   it   is  thought  that  a  man  is  led  to  over-rate  his 
own  accomplifhments,  either  by  a  particular  inftinft,  cr 
by  a  procefs  of  intellect  different  from  that  by  which 
he  over-rates  the  accompliiT.mr.rts  of  his  friends  or  chil- 
dren.     '1  he  former  kind  of  partiality  is  wholly  felnfh  ; 
the  latter  partakes  much  of  benevolence. 

This  diftinftion  may  perhaps  be  deemed  piaufible  by 
thofe  who  confider  the  human  mind  as  little  more  than 
a  bundle  of  inftinfts  ;  but  it  mnt  appear  perrec\ly  ridi- 
cilous  to  fuch  as  refolve  the  greater  part  of  apparent 
ir^lirfts  into  early  and  deep-rioted  aflbaations  of  ideas. 
If  the  partialities  which  moft  men  have  to  their  friend?, 
tieir  families,  and  thenafclves,  be  inftir.f.ive,  they  are 
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certainly  inftinfts  of  different  kinds  ;    but  an  inftinctive       s,lf- 
partiality   is    a    contradiftion   in    terms.     Partiality  is  '     '  • 

founded  on  a  comparifon  between  two  or  more  objefts; 
but  genuine  inftinfts  form  no  comparifons.  See  In- 
STtNCT.  No  man  can  be  faid  to  be  partial  to  the  late 
Dr  Jchnfon,  merely  for  thinking  highly  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers;  nor  was  the  Doftor  partial  to  himfelf,  tho' 
he  thought  in  this  refpeft  with  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen  ;  but  if,  upon  a  comparifon  with  Milton, 
he  was  deemed  the  greater  poet  of  the  two,  fuch  a 
judgment  will  be  allowed  to  be  partial,  whether  formed 
by  himfelf  or  by  any  of  his  admirers.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  the  procefs  of  its  formation  was  the  fame 
in  every  mind  by  which  it  was  held. 

1  he  origin  of  felf-partiality  is  not  difficult  to  be 
found  ;  and  our  partialities  to  our  friends  may  be  tra- 
ced to  a  fimilar  fource.  By  the  conftitutiou  of  our  na- 
ture we  arc  impelled  to  fnun  pain  and  to  purfue  plea- 
firre  ;  b.it  remorfe,  the  fevered  of  all  pain3,  is  the  never, 
failing  confequence  of  vicious  conduft.  Remorfe  arifes 
from  the  dread  of  that  punifhment  which  we  believe  will 
in  a  future  ftate  be  inllifted  on  vice  unrepentcd  of  in 
this  ;  and  therefore  every  vicious  perfon  endeavours  by 
all  poCible  means  to  banilh  that  dread  from  his  own 
mind.  One  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  compare  Wit 
own  life  with  the  lives  of  others  ;  for  he  fancies  that  if 
numbers  be  as  wicked  as  himfelf,  the  benevolent  Lord 
of  all  things  will  not  involve  ihem  in  one  common 
ruin.  Hence,  by  magnifying  to  himfelf  the  tempta- 
tions which  led  him  aftray,  and  diminishing  the  injuries 
which  his  conduft  has  done  in  the  world,  and  by  adopt- 
ing a  courfe  diametrically  the  reverfe,  when  eftimating 
the  morality  or  immorality  or  the  conduft  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  foon  comes  to  believe  that  he  is  at  leaft  not 
more  wicked  than  they.  Thus  is  felf-partiality  formed 
in  the  mind,  and  quickly  blinds  him  who  is  under  its  in. 
fluence  fo  completely,  as  to  hide  from  him  the  very 
faults  which  he  fees  and  blames  in  other3.  Hence  the 
coward  thinks  himfelf  only  cautious,  the  mifer  frugal. 
Partiality  is  formed  in  the  very  fame  manner  to  natural 
or  acquired  accomplishments,  whether  mental  or  corpo- 
real. Thefe  always  procure  lefpeft  to  him  who  is  pof- 
ftf'ed  of  them  ;  and  as  relpeft  is  accompanied  with  ma- 
ny advantages,  every  man  withes  to  obtain  it  for  him- 
felf. If  he  fail  in  his  attempts,  he  confoles  himfelf  with 
the  perfuafron  that  it  is  at  leatt  due  to  his  merits,  and 
that  it  is  only  withheld  by  the  envy  of  the  public. 
He  compares  the  particular  branch  of  fcience-  or  bodily 
accomplishment  in  which  he  himfelr  moft  excels,  with 
thofe  which  have  conferred  fplendor  on  his  rival ;  and 
eaiily  finds  that  his  own  excellencies  are  of  the  higheft 
order,  and  entitled  to  the  great  eft  foart  of  public  e.teem. 
Hence  the  polite  fchclar  defpifes  the  mathematician  ; 
the  reader  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato  all  the  modern  eiifco- 
venes  in  phylical  and  moral  fcieiice  ;  and  the  mere  ex- 
perimentalitt  holds  in  the  moft  f<  i  pt  a  cri- 

tical knowledge  of  the  ancient  language*  Tie  pupil 
of  ihe  ancients  denies  the  merit!  of  the  moderns,  whilll 
the  mere  modern  ailews  nothing  to  the  ncients  :  and 
thu3  each  becomes  partial  to   his  own  wc<  .  and 

of  courfe  to  himfelf,  for  having  Leon  art  the  trouble  to 
make  i : 

Partiality  to  our  friends  and  families  is  penerated  in 
the  very  fame  way.     "\\  hcr.ever  we  su  aire  fuch  an  ar- 
•  feci 
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Selim      fc&mn  Tor  them   as  to  confider  their  happinefs  as  .. 
_    fl.        din'  to  our  own  (fee  Passios),  we  magnify  their  ex 
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_  cellencies,  and  diminifh  their  defects,  for  the  fame  rea. 
~  Ion,  and  by  the  fame  procefa,  that  we  magnify  and  di- 
mir.ilh  our  own.  All  partialities,  however^  are  preju- 
dices, and  prejudices  of  the  worlt  kind.  They  ought 
therefore  to  be  guarded  againll  with  the  utmoil  care, 
by  the  fame  means  which  we  have  elfewhere  recom- 
mended (fee  Prejudice  and  Metaphysics,  n°  98.)  ; 
end  he  who  is  partial  to  his  own  virtue  or  his  own 
knowledge,  will  do  well  to  compare  the  former,  not 
with  the  conduct  of  his  neighbour,  but  with  the  exprefa 
rule  of  his  duty  ;  and  to  confider  the  latter  as  no  far- 
ther valuable  than  as  it  contributes  to  the  fum  of  hu- 
man happinefs. 

SELIM  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Bajazet  II.  He  made  war  upon  his  father,  and 
though  defeated  in  1 511,  he  at  laft  dethroned  him  and 
lookhim  prifoner,  and  immediately  difpatched  him  by 
poifon,  together  with  his  elder  brother  Achmet,^  and 
his  younger  Korkud,  an  amiable  and  enlightened  prince. 
Having  eftablifhed  his  throne  by  thefe  crimes  he  march- 
ed againft  Campfon-Gaury  fovercign  ot  Egypt,  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Aleppo,  and  flew  their  general.  But 
though  the  fultan  perifhed  in  that  battle,  the  Mame- 
luks  determined  to  oppofe  the  emperor.  Selim  enter- 
ing their  country  at  the  head  of  his  army,  defeated  the 
Egyptians  in  two  battles,  and  ordered  i'oumonbai,  the 
new  elected  fultan,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  to  be 
hung  on  a  gibbet.  He  then  took  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  all  Egypt  to  fubjection. 
Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  in  Egypt, 
which  had  continued  for  more  than  260  years.  He 
confirmed  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Venetians  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  by  which  they  carried  on  their  com- 
merce  with  India,  and  formed  a  league  with  them  to 
deftroy  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  that  country. 
(See  India,  n°  37).  Selim  had  before  this  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Perfians,  and  (tripped  them  of 
Tauris  and  Keman.  He  was  preparing  to  attack 
Chriftendom  when  he  was  feized  with  an  ulcerous  fore 
in  the  back.  Thinking  that  the  air  of  Adrianople 
would  reftore  his  health,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  con- 
ducted thither  ;  but  he  died  at  Clari  in  Thrace  on  his 
road  to  that  city,  in  the  year  1520,  in  the  very  fpot 
where  he  had  poifoned  his  father.  He  reigned  8  years, 
and  lived  54.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  fo- 
briety,  and  liberality  :  he  was  fond  of  hiftory,  and  wrote 
fome  verfes.  But  thefe  good  qualities  were  obicured 
by  the  mod  abominable  crimes  that  ever  difgraced  hu- 
man nature  :  he  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  fhed- 
dino-  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  fecured  it  by  murder- 
ing  his  brothers  and  eight  nephews,  and  every  bafliaw 
who  had  been  faithful  to  his  duty. 

SELINUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentaudria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, 
Umbettatx.  The  fruit  is  oval,  oblong,  compreffed,  plane, 
and  ftriated  in  the  middle  :  the  involucrum  is  reflexed  ; 
the  petals  cordate  and  equal.  There  are  feven  fpecies, 
the  fylveftre,  paluftre,  cuftriacum,  carvifolia,  chabraci, 
fecuieri,  monnieri. 

SELKIRK  (Alexander),  whofe  adventures  gave 
rife  to  a  well-known  hiitorical  romance,  was  born  at 
Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  about  the  year  1676, 
and  was  bred  a  ieaman.     Ha  went  from  England,  in 
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17a'?,  in  the  capacity  of  tailin  t-malter  of  a  (mall  vefTel 
called  the  ".niqiie-Parls  Ga/^y, CharlesPickering  captain,  *■ 
burthen  about  93  tons,  with  1  fi  guns  and  6}  men  j  and 
in  September  the  fame  year  failed  from  Corke,  in  com- 
pany with  another  (hip  of  i6  guns  and  123  men,  called 
the  St  George,  commanded  by  that  famous  navigator 
William  Dtmpier,  intending  to  cruize  on  the  Spaniards 
in  the  South  Sea.  On  the  coail  of  Brazil,  Pickering 
died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  command  by  his  lieute- 
nant Thomas  Stradling.  They  proceeded  on  their 
voyage  round  Case  Horn  to  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandes,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  appearance 
of  two  French  f hips  of  }6  guns  each,  and  left  five  of 
Stradling's  men  there  on  (hore,  who  were  taken  off  by 
the  French.  Hence  they  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Ameri- 
ca, where  Dampier  and  Stradling  quarrelled,  and  fcp»- 
rated  by  agreement,  on  the  19th  of  May  1 704.  In 
September  following,  Stradling  came  again  to  the  ifland 
of  Juan  Fernandes,  where  Selkirk  and  his  captain  had 
a  difference,  which,  with  the  circimftance  of  the  fhip's 
being  very  leaky,  and  in  bad  condition,  induced  him  to 
determine  on  flaying  there  alone  ;  hut  when  his  com- 
panions were  about  to  depart,  his  refolution  was  fhaken, 
and  he  defirjd  to  be  taken  on  board  again.  The  captain, 
however,  refuted  to  admit  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
remain,  having  nothing  but  his  clothes,  bedding,  a  gun, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  a  hatchet, 
knife,  and  kettle;  his  books,  and  mathematical  and 
nautiVal  inltruments.  He  kept  up  his  fpirits  tolerably 
till  he  faw  the  vefTel  put  off,  when  (as  he  afterwards 
related)  his  heart  yearned  within  him,  and  melted  at 
parting  with  hi  j  comrades  and  all  human  fociety  at  once. 

" Yet  believe  me,  Areas, 

Such  is  the  rooted  love  we  bear  mankind, 
All  ruffians  as  they  were,  I  never  heard 
A  found  fo  difmal  as  their  parting  oars." 

Thorn/on's  Agamemnon. 

Thus  left  fole  monarch  of  the  ifland,  with  plenty  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  titu  ition 
hardly  fupportable.  He  had  lifli,  goat's  flelh,  turnips 
and  other  vegetables  ;  yet  he  grew  dejected,  languid, 
and  melancholy,  to  fuch  a  decree  as  to  be  fcarce  able 
to  refrain  from  doing  violence  to  himfelf.  Eighteen 
months  paffed  before  he  could,  by  reafoning,  reading 
his  bible,  and  ftudy,  be  thoroughly  reconciled  to  his 
condition.  At  length  he  grew  happy,  employing  him. 
felf  in  decorating  his  huts,  chafing  the  goats,  whom  he 
equalled  in  fpeed,  and  fcarcely  ever  failed  of  catching. 
He  alfo  tamed  young  kids,  laming  them  to  prevent 
their  becoming  wild  ;  and  he  kept  a  guard  of  tame  cats 
about  him,  to  defend  him  when  afleep  from  the  rats, 
who  were  very  troublefome.  When  his  clothes  were 
worn  out,  he  made  others  of  goats  fkins,  but  could  not 
fucceed  in  making  (hoes,  with  the  ufe  of  which,  how- 
ever, habit,  in  time,  enabled  him  to  difpenfe.  His  only 
liquor  was  water.  He  computed  that  he  had  caught 
1 000  goats  during  his  abode  in  the  ifland  ;  of  which 
he  had  let  go  500,  after  marking  them  by  flitting  their 
ears.  Commodore  Anion's  people,  who  were  there 
about  30  years  after,  found  the  firft  goat  which  they 
(hot  upon  landing  was  thus  marked,  and  as  it  appeared 
to  be  very  old,  concluded  that  it  had  been  under  the 
power  of  Selkirk.  But  it  appears  by  captain  Carteret's 
account  of  his  voyage  in  the  Swallow  (loop,  that  other 
perfons  prattifed  this  mode  of  marking,  as  he  found  a 
I  goat 
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'Vrk.    goat  with  hie  ears  thus  flit  on  the  neighbouring  ifland 
V"""'  ot  Masa-fuera,   where    Selkirk,  never  was.      He   made 
companions  of  his  tame  goats  and  cats,  often  dancing 
and  finding-  with   them.      Though   lie  conllantly  per- 
formed  his  devot'ons  at  dated  hours,  and   read  aloud  ; 
yet,  when   he   was  taken  off  the  ifland,   his   language; 
from  dilute  of  conversation,  was  become  fcarccly  intelli- 
gible.     In   this   folitudc   he  continued   four  years  and 
four  months  ;   during  which   time  only    two   incidents 
happened  which  he   thought  worth  relating,  the  occur- 
rences of  every  day  being   in  his  circumftanccs   near'y 
fimilar.     The  one  was,  that,  purfuing  a  goat  cagerl), 
he  caught  it  jutl  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which  was 
covered  with  bulhes,  fo  that  he  did  not  perceive  it,  and 
he  fell  over  to  the  bottom,  where  he  lay  (according  to 
captain  Roger's  account)  24  hours  ienfelefs;  but,  as  he 
related  to  Sir  R.  Steele,  he  computed,  by  the  alteration 
of  the  moon,  that   he   had   lain  three  days.     When  he 
came  to  himlelf,  he  found  the  goat  lying  under  him  dead. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  crawl  to  his 
habitation,  whence   he  was  unable  to    ilir   for  ten  days, 
and  did  not  recover  of  his  bruifes  for  a  long  time.    The 
other  event  was  the  arrival  of  a  fhip,  which  he  at  firlt 
fuppofed  to  be  French  :  and  fuch  is  the  natural  love  of 
fuciety  in  the  human  mind,  that  he  was  eager  to  aban- 
don his  folitary  felicity,  and  furrender  himlelf  to  them, 
although  enemies ;  but  upon  their  landing,   approach- 
ing them,  he  found  them  to  be  Spaniards,  of  whom  he 
had  too  great  a  dread  to   trull  himfelf  in  their  hands. 
They  were   by  this   time  fo   near   that    it  required  all 
his  agility  to  efcape,  which  he  effedted  by  climbing  in- 
to a  thick  tree,  being  lhot  at  feveral  times  as  he  ran  off. 
Fortunately  the  Spaniards  did  not  difcover  him,  though 
they  ftayed  fome  time  under  the  tree  where  he  was  hid, 
and  killed  unive  goats  juft  bv.      In  this  folitude  Selkirk 
remained  until  the  2d  of  February  1709,  when  he  faw 
two   Ihips   come   into  the  bay,   and   knew  them    to  be 
Englilh.     He   immediately  lighted  a  lire   as  a  fignal  ; 
and  on   their  coming   on  (hore,   found   they  were   the 
Duke  captain  Rogeis,   and  the  Duchcfs  captain  Court- 
ney, two  privateers  from  Briftol.     He  gave   them  the 
belt  entertainment   he  could  afford  ;  and,  as  they  had 
been  a  long  time  at   fea   without    frelh   provilions,  the 
goats  which  he  caught   were   highly  acceptable.      His 
habitation  confiding  of  two   huts,   one  to  flccp  in,  the 
other  todrefs  his  food  in,  was  fo  obfcurclv  lituated,  and 
fo  difficult  of  accefs,  that  only  one  of  the  fliip's  officers 
would  accompany  him  to  it.      Dampier,  who  was  pilot 
on   board  the  Duke,  and  knew  Selkirk  very  well,  told 
captain  Rogers,  that,  when  on  board  the  Cinque-Ports, 
he  was  the   bell  feaman   on   board   that   veffel ;   upon 
which  captain  Rogers  appointed  him  mailer's  mate  of 
the  Duke.     After  a  fortnight's  tlav  at  Juan  Fernandts, 
the  Ihips    proceeded   on    their   crui/.c  againll   the    Spa- 
niards ',  plundered  a  town  on  the  coall  of  Peru  ;  took  a 
Manilla   (hip  off  California  ;  and  returned   by  way  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  to  England,  where  they  arrived  the  lit 
of  October  1.7 1 1  ;    Selkirk   having   been  abfent  eight 
years,  more  than  half  of  which  time  he  had  fpent  alone 
in  the  ifland.  The  public  curioJity  being  excited  respect- 
ing him,  he  was  induced  to    put  his  papers  into   the 
hands  of  Defoe,  to  arrange   and  form  them  into  a  re- 
gular narrative.     Thefe  papers  mull  have  been  drawn 
up  alter  he  left  Juan  Fernandas,  as  he  had  no  means  of 
recording  his  tranfaelions  there.     Captain   Cooke  re- 
marks, as  an  extraordinary  circumltance,  that  he  Lad 
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contrived  to  keep   an  account  of  the  days  of  the  week  Selkirk^ 
and  month  :  but  this  might  be  done,   as  Defoe  makes  S  'l"rlt" 
Robinfon  Crufoe  do,  by  cutting  notches  in  a  poll,  or      ,'"'  ' 
many  other  methods.      From   this  account   of  Selkirk, 
Defoe  took  the  idea  of  writing  a  more  exteniive  work, 
the  romance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,   and  very  dilhontllly 
defrauded   the   original  proprietor  of  his   (hare   of  the 
profits.      Of  the  time  or  place  or  manner  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man's  death  we  have  received  no  account ;  but 
in  1792  the  chtft  and  muflcet  which   Selkirk  had  with 
him  on  the   ifland  were  in  the  poffeffion   or  his  grand- 
nephew,   John  Selkiik  weaver  in  Largo,  where  doubt- 
lcfs  they  are  at  prefent. 

Selkirk,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name, 
is  a  imall  town  pleafantly  lituated  on  a  rifing  ground, 
and  enjoys  an  exteniive  profpeft  in  all  diredtions,  efpew 
cially  up  and  down  the  liver  Etterick.  It  is  remark- 
able  tor  nothing  but  thole  plaintive  airs  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  natural  limplicity  of  which  are  the 
pride  uf  Scotland  and  the  admiration  of  ftrangers. 
W.  Loner.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.   5  c.  26. 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  called  alfo  the  Sheriffdom  of 
Etterirk  Forcft,  a  county  ot  Scotland,  extending  about 
20  miles  in  length  from  call  to  well,  and  about  12  in 
breadth  from  fouth  to  north.  It  borders  on  the  north 
with  pait  ot  1'weeddale  and  Mid-Lothian  ;  on  the  fouth 
and  earl  with  Teviotdale  ;  and  on  the  well  with  An- 
nandale.  This  county  was  formerly  referved  br  the 
Scottilh  princes  for  the  pleafure  of  the  chace,  and 
where  they  had  houlcs  tor  the  reception  of  then  train. 
At  that  time  the  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
woods,  in  which  there  were  great  numbers  of  red  and 
fallow  deer,  whence  it  had  the  name  of  Etterick  Fort/i. 
The  woods,  however,  are  now  almoft  entirely  cut  down, 
and  the  county  is  chiefly  fupported  by  the  breed  of 
fheep.  They  are  gene-rally  fold  into  the  fouth,  but 
fometimes  into  the  Highlands,  about  the  month  of 
March,  where  they  are  kept  during  fummer  ;  and  after 
being  improved  by  the  mountain-grafs,  are  returned  in- 
to the  Lowlands  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 

This  county,   thou;  li  not  very  populous   at  prefent, 
was  once  the  nurfe  of  heroes,  who  were  jullly  account- 
ed the  bulwaik  -of  their  native  foil,  being  ever  readv  to 
brave   danger   and   death   in   its  defence.      Of  this  we 
have   a  memorable  proof  in  the  pathetic  lamentations 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  for  the  difaller  of  the  field 
ot  Flowden,   "  where  their  brave  torellers  were  a'  wed 
away."     'I  he  rivers  Etterick  and  Yarrow  unite  a  little  StatiJIhal 
above  the  town  of  Selkiik,  and  terminate  in  the  Tweed.  Account  0/ 
For  five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Etterick,  the  ,s  t'/"J» 
Tweed  is  Hill  adorned  with  woods,  and  leads  the  plcaftd        *" 
imagination   to   contemplate   what    this  countiy    mull 
have  been  in    former  times.      The  Yarrow,  for  about 
five  miles  above  its  junction  with  Etterick,  exhibits  na- 
ture in  a  bold   and  ftriking  afpect.      Its  native   woods 
ft  ill  remain,  through  which  the  Itream  has  cut  its  turbid 
courle,  deeply  ingulphed  amidtt  rugged  locks.     Here, 
certainly    in   a  flood,   ftood  the   defcriptive    Thomfon 
when  he  faw  it 

"  Work  and  boil,  and  foam  and  thur.der  through." 

Upon  a  pcninfula,  cut  out  by  the  fiirrounding  dream, 
in  the  middle  of  this  fantaltically  wild  {bene  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  Hands  the  catlle  of  Newark,  which  has  been 
fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Scot 
the  flower  of  Yarrow;  but  this  we  believe  to  be  a  millake. 
K  k  SELLA 


Sella, 

Seltzer. 
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SELLA  turcica,  is  a  deep  dcprefiion  between  the 
,  clinoid  apophyses  of  the  fphenoid  bone.     See  Anato- 
my, p.  682. 

SELTZER  water,  is  a  mineral  water  which 
fprings  up  at  Lower  Seltzer,  a  village  in  the  electorate 
of  Triers,  about  10  miles  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne. 
It  is  a  very  ufeful  medicinal  water.  ,It  contains,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  a  very  fmall  portion  of  calcareous  earth, 
Ota  native  mineral  alkali,  and  an  acid  ;  but  ofthefethe 
quantity  is  too  fmall  to  attribute  any  medicinal  virtues 
to  ;  but  it  contains  alfo  near  1.7th  of  its  bulk  of  fixed 
air,  which  ia  more  than  is  found  in  any -other  mineral 
■water,  and  to  this  it  owes  its  principal  virtues.  Others 
have  laid  that  it  is  of  the  very  fame  nature  with  P\  1  tnont 
water,  and  contains  a  fubtile  aqueous  ftnid,  a  volatile 
iron,  and  a  predominant  alkali,  all  joined  together  into 
one  bride  ipirituous  water.  The  confequence  of  thefe 
different  opinions  refpe&ing  its  conilituent  parts  is, 
that  different  methods  have  been  recommended  for  imi- 
tating it. 

According  to  the  former  analyfis,  artificial  Seltzer 
water  may  be  prepared  by  adding  one  fcruple  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  fix  fcruples  of  foflil  alkali,  and  four  fcruples 
of  common  fait,  to  each  gallon  of  water,  and  faturating 
the  water  with  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid.  According  to 
the  latter  it  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to  a  quart  of 
the  pureft  and  lightelt  water  thirty  drops  of  a  ilrong  fo- 
lution  of  iron  made  in  fpirit  of  fait,  a  drachm  of  oil  or 
tartar  per  deliquium,  and  thirty  drop;  of  Ipirit  of  vitriol, 
or  a  little  more  or  lefs  as  is  found  neceffary,  not  to  let 
the  alkali  of  the  oil  of  tartar  prevail  too  ftrongly,  tho' 
it  mull  prevail  a  little.  If  the  proportions  be  carefully 
obferved,  and  the  whole  of  thefe  ingredients  fhaken 
brifkly  together,  the  artificial  Seltzer  or  Pyrmont  wa- 
ter thus  made  will  ftrongly  refemble  the  natural,  and 
have  the  fame  good  effeft  in  medicine. 

But  as  fixed  air  is  the  only  efficacious  medicinal  part 
of  the  compofitiou  of  Seltzer  water,  the  bell  method  of 
imitating  it  is  by  impregnating  common  water  with  that 
acid  by  a  procefs  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr 
Prieftley.  The  rirll  idea  of  this  kind  occurred  to  him 
in  1767,  when,  having  placed"  (hallow  veffels  of  water 
within  the  region  of  fixed  air,  on  the  furface  of  the  fer- 
menting veffels  of  a  brewer)',  and  left  them  all  night  in 
that  iituation,  he  found  that  the  water  had  acquired  a 
very  fenlible  and  pleafant  impregnation.  He  proceeded 
to  accelerate  the  impregnation  by  pouring  the  water 
from  one  veffel  into  another,  while  they  were  both  held 
within  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  air.  The  method  of 
effecting  this  by  air  diflodged  from  chalk  and  other 
calcareous  fubftances  did  not  occur  to  him  till  the  year 
1772,  when  he  published  his  dire&ions  for  this  purpofe, 
tooether  with  a  drawing  of  the  neceffary  apparatus, 
which  he  had  before  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  That  apparatus  has  now  given  way  to 
another  invented  by  Dr  Nooth,  which  is  made  of  glafs, 
and  Hands  on  a  wooden  veffel  d  d  (fig  1 . )  relem- 
bling  a  tea-board  :  the  middle'  vefftl  B  has  a  neck  which 
is  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  veffel  A,  to  which  it 
is  ground  air-tight.  The  lower  neck  of  the  veffel  B 
has  a  glafs  ftopper  S,  compofed  of  two  parts,  both  ha- 
ving holes  fufficient  to  let  a  good  quantity  of  air  pafs 
through  them.  Between  thele  two  parts  is  left  a  fmall 
fpace,  containing  a  plano-convex  lens,  which  aifs  like  a 
valve,  in  letting  the  air  pafs  from  below  upwards,  and 
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hindering  its  return  into  the  veffel  A.  The  tipper  vef-  Seltzer, 
fel  C  terminates  below  in  a  tube  r  /,  which  being  crook-  — " "V— ■■ 
ed,  hinders  the  immediate  afcent  of  the  bubbles  of  fixed 
air  into  that  veffel,  before  they  reach  the  furface  of  the 
water  in  the  veffel  B.  The  veffel  C  is  alfo  ground  air- 
tight to  the  upper  neck  or  the  middle  veffel  B,  and  has 
a  ftopper  p  lilted  to  its  upper  mouth,  which  has  a  hole 
through  its  middle.  The  upper  veffel  C  holds  jull  halt- 
as  much  as  the  middle  one  B;  and  the  end  /of  the 
crooked  tube  goes  no  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  vef- 
fel B. 

For  the  ufe  of  this  apparatus  :  Fill  the  middle  veffel 
B  with  fpring  or  any  other  wholcfome  water,  and  join 
to  it  the  veffel  C.  Pour  water  into  the  veffel  A  (by  the 
opening f»,  or  otherwife)  fo  as  to  cover  the  riling  part 
ot  its  bottom  :  fortius  about  three-fourths  of  a  pint  will 
be  fufficient.  Fill  an  ounce  phial  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  add  it  to  the  water,  making  the  veffel  fo  as  to  mix 
them  well  together.  As  heat  is  generated,  it  will  be 
bell  to  add  the  oil  by  a  little  at  a  time,  otherwife  the 
veffel  may  be  broken.  Put  to  this,  through  a  wide  glafs 
or  paper  funnel,  about  an  ounce  of  powdered  raw  chalk 
or  marble.  White  marble  being  fir  ft  granulated,  or 
pounded  like  coarfe  fand,  is  better  for  the  purpofe  than 
pounded  chalk,  becaufe  it  is  harder  ;  and  therefore 
the  action  ol  the  diluted  acid  upon  it  is  flower,  and  lalls 
to  a  confiderable  time.  On  this  account  the  fupply  of 
fixed  air  from  it  is  more  regular  than  with  the  chalk  : 
and  befides,  when  no  more  air  is  produced,  the  water 
may  be  decanted  from  the  veffel  A,  and  the  white  fedi- 
ment  wafhed  off,  and  the  remaining  granulated  marble 
may  be  employed  again,  by  adding  to  it  frefll  water 
and  a  new  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  funnel  in  this 
procefs  is  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  pi  event  the  powder 
from  touching  the  inlide  of  the  vcffel's  mouth  ;  for  if 
that  happens,  it  will  (lick  fo  ftrongly  to  the  neck  of 
the  veflel  B  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  feparated 
without  breaking.  Place  immediately  the  two  veflcls 
B  and  C  (faftened  to  each  other)  into  the  mouth  of  the 
veffel  A,  as  in  the  figure,  and  all  the  fixed  air  which  is 
difengaged  from  the  chalk  or  marble  by  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol will  pafs  up  through  the  valve  in  S  into  the  vef- 
fel B.  When  this  fixed  air  comes  to  the  top  of  the 
veffel  B,  it  will  dillodge  fiom  thence  as  much  water  as 
is  equal  to  its  bulk  ;  which  water  will  be  forced  up 
through  the  crooked  tube  into  the  upper  veffel  C. 

Care  mult  be  taken  not  to  (hake  the  veflel  A  when 
the  powdered  chalk  is  put  in  ;  otherwife  a  great  and 
fudden  effervefcence  will  enfue,  which  will  perhaps  ex- 
pel part  of  the  contents.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  necef- 
fary to  open  a  little  the  ftopper^,  in  order  to  give  vent, 
otherwife  the  veffel  A  may  burft.  It  will  be  proper 
alfo  to  throw  away  the  contents  and  waft  the  veffel  ; 
for  the  matter  will  (lick  between  the  necks  of  the 
veffels,  and  cement  them  together.  The  operation 
mud  then  be  begun  afielh.  But  if  the  chalk  be  put  into 
the  veffel  loofely  wrapt  up  in  paper,  this  accident  will 
be  ftill  better  guarded  againll.  When  the  effervefcence 
goes  on  well,  the  veffel  C  will  foon  be  filled  with  water, 
and  the  veffel  B  half  filled  with  air;  which  will  ealily 
be  known  to  be  the  cafe  by  the  air  going  up  in  large 
bubbles  through  the  crooked  tube  r  t. 

When  this  is  obferved,  take  off  the  two  veffels  B  and 
C  together  as  they  are,  and  fnake  them  fo  that  the  wa- 
ter and  air  within  them  may  be  much  agitated.  A  great 
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part  of  the  fixed  air  will  be  abforbed  into  the  water, 
as  will  appear  by  the  end  of  the  crooked  tube  being 
confidcrably  under  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  vefiel. 
The  Ihaking  them  for  two  or  three  minutes  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  veffels  mull  not  be 
fliaken  while  joined  to  the  under  one  A,  otherwife  too 
great  an  effervefcence  will  be  occafioned  in  the  latter, 
together  with  the  ill  confequence  above  mentioned. 
A'ter  the  water  and  air  have  been  fufficiently  agitated, 
loofen  the  upper  veffel  C,  fo  that  the  remaining  water 
may  fall  down  into  13,  and  the  unabforded  air  pafs  out. 
Put  thefe  veffels  together,  and  replace  them  into  the 
mouth  of  A,  in  order  that  B  may  be  again  half  filled 
with  fixed  air.  Shake  the  veffels  B  and  C,  and  let 
out  the  imabforbed  air  as  before.  By  repeating  the 
operation  three  or  four  times,  the  water  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently impregnated. 

Whenever  the  effervefcence  nearly  ceafes  in  the  vef- 
fel A,  it  may  be  renewed  by  giving  it  a  gentle  (hake,  (o 
that  the  powdered  chalk  or  marble  at  the  bottom  may 
be  mixed  with  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  above  it ; 
for  then  a  greater  quantity  of  fixed  air  will  be  difen- 
gaged.  When  the  effervefcence  can  be  no  longer  re- 
newed by  (haking  the  vefiel  A,  either  more  chalk  mud 
be  put  in,  or  more  oil  of  vitriol ;  or  more  water,  if 
neither  of  thefe  produce  the  defired  effect. 

Mr  Magellan  has  Hill  further  improved  this  contri- 
vance. He  has  two  fets  of  the  veflels  B  and  C.  While 
lie  is  fhaking  the  air  and  water  contained  in  one  of  thefe 
fets,  the  other  may  be  receiving  fixed  air  from  the  veffel 
A.  By  this  means  twice  the  quantity  of  water  may 
be  impregnated  in  the  fame  time  He  has  a  wooden 
ftand  on  which  to  fix  the  veffels  B,  C,  when  taken  off 
from  A,  which  is  very  convenient.  He  has  a  fmall 
tin  trough  for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  chalk  or  mar- 
ble requifite  for  one  operation,  and  a  wide  glafs  funnel 
for  putting  it  through  into  the  velTel  A,  to  prevent  its 
(ticking  to  the  fides,  as  mentioned  before. 

He  has  alfo  contrived  a  (topper  without  a  hole,  to 
be  ufed  occafionally  inltead  of  the  perforated  one/.  It 
muit  be  of  a  conical  figure,  and  very  loofe  ;  but  fo 
exactly  and  fmoothly  ground  as  to  be  air-tight  merely 
by  its  preffure.  Its  ufe  is  to  comprefs  the  fixed  air  on 
the  water,  and  thereby  increafe  the  impregnation.  For 
by  keeping  the  air  on  the  water  in  this  compreffed  ftate, 
the  latter  may  be  made  to  fparkle  like  champaign.  And 
if  the  veffels  are  ftrong,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their 
burfting  in  the  operation. 

The  water  thus  impregnated  may  be  drawn  out  at 
the  opening  k.  But  if  it  is  not  wanted  immediately, 
it  will  be  better  to  let  it  remain  in  the  machine,  where 
it  has  no  communication  with  the  external  air;  other- 
wife  the  fixed  air  (lies  off  by  degrees,  and  the  water  be- 
comes vapid  and  flat.  But  it  maybe  kept  a  long  time 
in  bottles  well  (topped,  efpecially  if  they  are  placed 
with  their  mouths  downwards. 

Dr  Withering  of  Birmingham  has  lately  contrived  a 
new  apparatus  for  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air, 
which,  he  fay.s,  is  preferable  to  that  in  common  ufe,  be- 
caufe  it  can  be  made  at  lefs  expence,  and  is  more  eafily 
prepared  ;  became  the  whole  quantity  of  fixable  air 
produced  is  converted  to  ufe,  without  any  waftc  of  the 
vitriolic  acid  ;  becaufe  it  impregnates  three  times  the 
quantity  ef  water  at  one  time  more  completely  and 
with  lets  trouble  ;  and  the  impregnated  water  will  al- 


ways retain  its  virtue,  if  the  joints  and  cocks  of  the  Seltzer, 
machine  are  made  perfectly  air-tight ;  for  which  pur-  » 
pole  they  (hould  once  a-year  be  fupplied  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  unlalted  lard.  This  apparatus  is  exhibited 
by  fig.  2.  and  confifts  of  a  glafs  vefiel  A,  about  ten 
inches  high  in  the  cylindrical  part,  and  fix  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter  ;  another  glafs  veffel  B,  about  twelve 
inches  high  in  the  conical  part,  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
the  neck,  and  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  ;  a 
copper  pipe  C  paffmg  through  the  (topper  of  the  veffel 
B,  and  tied  fait  in  the  flexible  tube  D,  made  of  (trong 
leather,  air-tight,  and  kept  hollow  by  means  of  a  fpiral 
wire  pafiing  through  its  whole  length  ;  a  conical  brafs 
pipe  E,  with  a  (top-cock  fattened  to  the  tube  D  ;  ano- 
ther conical  pipe  F,  with  a  (top-cock  G,  into  which 
the  end  of  the  tube  E  is  accurately  ground  fo  as  to  be 
air-tight,  and  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
atmofphere  when  the  pipe  E  is  removed  ;  two  large 
hog's  bladders  H,  H,  each  of  which  ought  to  hold  two 
quarts  ;  a  (top-cock  I  to  prevent  the  water  rifing  into 
the  bladders  when  the  veffel  A  is  agitated  ;  a  bladder 
K  tied  to  the  crooked  tube  with  the  (top-cock  L., 
which  occafionally  opens  or  (huts  the  communication 
with  the  veffel  B  ;  a  glafs  funnel  M,  accurately  fitted 
with  the  glafs  (topper  N  ;  an  aperture  O,  fitted  with  a 
glaf6  (topper  or  a  filver  cock,  from  which  the  impreg- 
nated water  is  to  be  drawn  for  ufe  ;  and,  laftly,  the 
tube  P  opening  into  the  veffel  A.  When  this  appara- 
tus is  ufed,  let  the  veffel  A  be  filled  with  pure  water, 
and  any  other  ingredients  that  are  required,  in  a  proper 
proportion  ;  into  the  veffel  B  put  as  much  marble  or 
whiting,  in  fmall  lumps,  as  will  cover  its  bottom  to  the 
height  of  about  two  inches;*  and  pour  in  water  to  the 
height  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  ;  let  the  mouth 
of  the  veffel  A  be  well  fitted  with  a  cork,  and  through 
a  hole  in  the  cork  pafs  the  tube  P,  putting  upon  the 
cork  melted  fealing-wax  of  the  fofteil  kind,  or  model- 
ling-wax, fo  as  to  make  the  whole  air-tight.  Let  the 
mouth  of  the  veffel  B  be  (topped  with  a  piece  of  ma- 
hogany, turned  into  a  conical  figure  in  a  lathe,  and  of 
a  fize  fomewhat  larger  than  the  mouth  of  the  glafs  will 
admit  ;  put  this  piece  of  wood  into  mtlted  bees-wax, 
and  heat  the  wax  till  the  wood  begins  to  grow  black  : 
when  cool,  turn  it  again  till  it  fits  the  mouth  of  the 
veffel  :  the  tubes  C,  L,  and  M  are  fitted  into  holes 
and  bored  through  the  wooden  (topper  previous  to  its 
being  immerfed  in  the  wax  4  pu(h  thefe  tubes  through 
the  holes,  and  prefs  the  (topper  into  the  orifice  of  the 
veffel  B,  and  cement  the  whole  with  fealing  or  model- 
ling-wax ;  (hut  the  (top-cocks  I  and  L,  having  previouily 
preffed  the  air  out  of  the  bladder  K  :  open  the  (top-cocks 
G  and  E  ;  then  fqueeze  the  air  out  of  the  bladders  H,  H, 
and  afterwards  prefs  the  conical  pipe  E  into  the  pipe  F  ; 
pour  about  a  large  fpoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  through  the 
funnel  M,  and  flop  it  with  its  itooper  N.  The  fixable  air 
let  loofe  by  the  effervefcence  in  the  veffel  B,  rifing 
through  the  tube  C,  paffes  into  the  bladders  H,  H,  and 
dillends  therru  In  this  cafe  open  the  (top-cock  I,  and 
from  the  aperture  O  draw  out  about  a  quart  of  water; 
and  the  fpace  before  occupied  by  the  water  will  be 
filled  with  fixable  air,  which  (oon  begins  to  be  abforbed 
by  the  remaining  water,  and  is  ltill  iupplied  from  the 
bladders  H,  H,  and  from  the  effervelcing  mixture  i« 
the  veffel  B.  When  the  bladders  are  confiderably  col- 
lapfed,  more  vitriolic  acid  mult  be  added  through  the 
K  k  2  funnel 
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8elt*er     funnel  M,  fo  that  they  may  be  always  kept  pretty  fully 
— — v— -  ,i,iu  uiUil.     When  an  impregnation  it  fpeedily  required, 

turn  the  flop-cocks  at  G  and  E,  and  open  that  at  L  ; 
then  feparate  the  pipe  E  from  the  tube  F,  and  agitate 
(tie  vcffel  A  ;  the  fixable  air  will  pafs  into  the  bladder 
K,  and  may  be  preffed  into  the  two  other  bladders, 
when  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  united.  During 
the  agitation,  the  flop-cock  at  I  fhould  be  doled,  and 
opened  only  occasionally  to  fupply  out  o!  the  bladders 
II,  II,  the  Gxable  air  abforbed  by  the  water.  If  a 
(trong  impregnation  be  required,  this  procefs  fliould  be 
carried  on  in  a  room,  the  heat  of  which  does  iwit  ex- 
ceed Forty-eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
Dr  Withering  obferves,  that  the  impregnated  water  re- 
ceives no  tafte  from  the  bladders  ;  and  that  if  the  vef- 
fel A  with  its  impregnated  water  be  feparated  from  the 
veffel  B  at  the  conical  parting  E,  F,  it  may  be  inclofcd 
in  a  pyramidal  mahogany  cafe,  ont  of  the  lower  part  of 
which  the  filver  cock  at  O  projects  ;  and  thus  fervc  lor 
;m  ornamental  as  well  as  luxurious  and  falubriou*  addi- 
tion to  the  lide-board,  particularly  in  the  iummer  and 
autumnal  feafons. 

The  artificial  mineral  waters  thus  made,  are  more 
pleafant  to  the  tafte  than  the  natural  Pyrmont  or  Selt- 
E6T  waters  ;  which,  befides  their  fixed  air,  contain  fa- 
line  particles  of  a  difagreeable  tafte,  which  are  known 
to  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  hurtful.  They  are 
likewil'e  confiderably  ftronger.  According  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  thefe  waters  may  be  made  more  nearly  to  re- 
i'emble  genuine  Pyrmont  water,  by  adding  to  each  pint 
of  them  from  eight  to  ten  drops  of  tinitura  martis  cum 
jpiritu  falls.  Or  this  may  be  done,  by  adding  to  the 
water  in  the  middle  veffel  B  (fig.  1.),  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  thirty  grains  of  Epfom  fait,  ten  grains  of 
common  fait,  a  fci  uple  of  magnefia  alba,  and  a  dram  of 
iron  filings  or  iron  wire,  clean  and  free  from  ruft,  to 
one  gallon  of  fpring  water,  and  impregnating  the  whole 
with  fixed  air  in  the  manner  already  defcribed.  Let 
them  remain,  till  the  other  ingredients  and  as  much 
of  the  iron  as  is  neceffary  are  diffolved  ;  which  will 
be  in  two  or  three  days:  or  the  magnefia  may  be 
omitted,  and  then  the  operation  will  be  finilhed  in  lcls 
than  half  that  time.  Thefe  waters  may  be  rendered 
ferruginous  or  chalybeate  very  eafily,  by  putting  in  the 
middle  vcffel  two  or  more  ilender  phials,  filled  with 
cuttings  of  fine  iron-binding  wire,  or  with  fmall  iron 
nails  ;  becaufe  the  impregnated  water  will  diffolve 
the  iron  fo  fait,  as  to  become  well  faturated  with 
it  in  a  few  hours,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr 
Dane.  But  the  method  of  rendering  thefe  artificial 
waters  chalybeate,  ufed  by  Dr  Hulme,  is  to  add  one 
pram  of  fait  of  fteel  to  each  pint  (lixteen  ouucesj  uf 
crater  already  impregnated  with  fixed  air. 

But  the  ingenious  Mr  Bewley  has  invented  a  ftill  bet- 
ter method  of  exhibiting  fixed  air  as  a  medicine.  He 
dire&s  a  fcruple  of  alkaline  fait  to  be  diffolved  in  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  (a  quarter  of  a  pint,  or  lefs)  of  water, 
which  is  to  be  impregnated  with  as  much  fixed  air  as 
it  can  imbibe  :  this  is  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Mr 
Bewley  directs  it  to  be  prepared  in  larger  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  calls  it  his  mephitic  julep.  If  immediately 
after  it  a  fpoonful  of  lemon  juice,  mixed  with  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  be 
diunk,  the  fiscd  air  will  be  extricated  in  the  ilomach ; 


and  thus  a  rnuch  greater  quantity  of  it  may  be  given 
than  the  fame  quantity  of  water  alone  cfUl  be  made  to 
imbibe.  Fixed  air  acts  as  a  corroborant  ;  and  there- 
fore may  be  given  with  fuccefs  in  weaknefs  of  the 
Ilomach,  and  in  vomitings  arifing  from  that  caufe.  It 
has  alfo  been  given  with  fuccefs  in  the  (tone  and  in  nephri- 
tic complaints.  When  the  lungs  are  purulent,  fixed  air 
mixed  with  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  has  repeatedly 
been  found  to  perform  a  cure.  The  bark  alfo  may  be 
given  with  advantage  in  water  impregnated  with  fixed 
air,  as  they  both  coincide  in  their  tffcCt.  Fixed 
air  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  funntl,  or 
otherwife,  to  inflamed  breads,  putrid  ulcers,  mortified 
parts,  ulcerated  (ore  throats,  and  has  been  found  in  fuch, 
and  limilar  cafes  to  have  very  remarkable  efficacy.  It 
may  alfo  be  given  internally  at  the  fame  time.  In  pu- 
tiid  dyfenteries,  and  in  putrid  (tools,  fixed  air  may  bo 
given  by  way  of  clyller.  Fermenting  cataplafms  are 
of  fervice,  chiefly  as  they  fupply  fixed  air  to  the  part. 
In  cafes  of  putridity  fixed  air  has  been  fuccelsfully  ap- 
plied to  the  furtace  of  the  body  expofed  to  dreams  of 
it.  It  is  alfo  found  an  excellent  cooling  as  well  as 
ilicnL'thening  beverage  in  hot  relaxing  weather,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  pleafant  to  the  tafte. 

SEM,  or  Shem,  the  fon  of  Noah,  memorable  for 
his  filial  piety  in  concealing  the  folly  and  dilgraee  of 
his  father;  for  which  he  received  a  remarkable  bene- 
diction, about  2476  B.  C.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  600 
years. 

Ras  Sfm.  See  R.tt  Son  and  Ph.rRFUFD  City. 
SEMECARPUS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  trigy. 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  quiiiquepetulous  ;  the  drupn  is  heart- 
fiiaped,  cellulous,  and  monofpermous.  There  is  but 
one  Ipccies. 

SEMEN,  seed.  See  Botany,  feet.,  iv.  p.  435. 
With  refpeCt  to  number,  plants  are  either  fuinilbeil 
with  one  feed,  as  fea-pink  and  billort  ;  two,  as  wood- 
roof  and  the  umbelliferous  plants  ;  three,  as  fpurge  ; 
four,  as  the  lip -flowers  of  Tournefort  and  rough-leaved 
plants  of  Ray  ;  or  many,  as  ranunculus,  anemone,  and 
poppy. 

The  form  of  feeds  is  likewile  extremely  various,  be- 
ing either  large  or  fmall,  round,  oval,  heart-fhaped,  kie!- 
ney-fhaped,  angular,  prickly,  rough,  hairy,  wrinkled, 
fleck  or  (tuning,  black,  white,  or  brown.  Molt  feeds 
have  only  one  cell  or  internal  cavity  ;  thole  of  leffer  bur- 
dock, valerian,  lamb's  lettuce,  cornelian  cherry,  and  fe- 
belten,  have  two. 

With  refpedt  to  fubftance,  feeds  are  cither  foft,  mem- 
branaceous, or  of  a  hard  bony  fubftance  ;  as  in  grom- 
well,  tamarind,  and  all  the  nuciferous  plants. 

In  point  of  magnitude,  feeds  arc  either  very  large,  as 
in  the  cocoa-nut  ;  or  very  fmall,  as  in  campanula,  amman- 
nia,  rampions,  and  throat  wort. 

With  refpett  to  fituation,  they  are  either  difperfed 
promifcuoufly  through  the  pulp  (fennna  nidulanlia),  as 
in  water  lily  ;  affixed  to  a  future  or  joining  of  the  valves 
of  the  feed-veffel,  as  in  the  crofc-fhaped  and  pea-bloom 
flowers  ;  or  placed  upon  a  placenta  or  receptacle  within 
the  feed  veffel,  as  in  tobacco  and  thorn-apple. 

Seeds  are  faid  to  be  naked  (ftmina  nuda)  which  arc 
not  contained  in  a  cover  or  veffel  :  fuch  are  thofe  of 
the  lip  and  compound  flowers,  the  umbelliferous  and 
rough-lcavcd   plants ;  covered  feeds   (fimina  UdaJ  are 
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i  contained  in  fome  vefTel,  whether  of  the  capfulc,  pod, 
"  beiry,  apple,  or  cherry  kind. 

A  fimple  feed  is  fuch  as  bears  neither  crown,  wing, 
nor  downy  pappus  ;  the  varieties  in  feeds,  anting  from 
thefe  circumftanceS)  are  particularly  enumerated  under 
their  refpertive  heads. 

In  afiimilating  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
Linmeus  denominates  feeds  the  eggs  of  plants.  The 
fecundity  of  plants  is  frequently  marvellous  ;  from  a 
fingle  plant  or  ftalk  of  Indian  Turkey  wheat,  are  pro- 
duced, in  one  fummer,  2000  feeds  ;  of  elecampane, 
3000;  of  fun-flower,  4000;  of  poppy,  32,000;  of  a 
ipike  of  cat's  tail,  to,oco  and  upwards  :  a  lingle  fruit, 
or  feed-veflel,  of  tobacco,  contains  1000  leeds  ;  that  of 
white  poppv,  8000.  Mr  Ray  relates,  from  experi- 
ments made  by  himfelf,  that  1012  tobacco-feeds  are 
equal  in  weight  to  one  grain  ;  and  that  the  weight  of 
the  whole  quantum  of  feeds  in  a  finale  tobacco-plant, 
is  fuch  as  mufti  according  to  the  above  proportion,  de- 
termine their  number  to  be  36?, oca.  The  fame  au- 
thor eltimates  the  annual  produce  of  a  fingle  ftalk  of 
fpleen-wort  to  be  upwards  of  one  million  of  feeds. 

The  diffemination.'of  plants  refpefts  the  different  me- 
thods or  vehicles  by  which  nature  has  contrived  to  dil- 
pcrfc  their  feeds  for  the  purpole  of  increafe.  Thefe 
by  naturalifts  are  generally  reckoned  tour. 

I.  Rivers'and  running  waters.  2.  The  wind.  3.  Ani- 
mals. 4.  An  elallic  fpring,  peculiar  to  the  feeds  them- 
felves. 

1.  The  feeds  which  are  carried  along  by  rivers  and 
torrents  are  frequently  conveyed  many  hundreds  of 
leagues  from  their  native  foil,  and  caft  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent climate,  to  which,  however,  by  degrees  they  ren- 
der themfelves  familiar. 

2.  Thofe  which  are  carried  by  the  wind,  are"  either 
•winged,  as  in  fir-tree,  trumpet-flower,  tulip-tree,  birch, 
arbor-vitre,  meadow  rue,  and  Jeftamine,  and  fome  um- 
belliferous plants  ;  furnilhed  with  a  pappus,  er  downy 
crown,  as  in  valerian,  poplar,  reed,  fucculent  fwallow- 
wort,  cotton-tiee,  and  many  of  the  compound  flowers; 
placed  within  a  winged  calyx  or  feed-veflel,  as  in  fca- 
bious,  fea  pink,  dock,  diofcorea,  afh,  maple,  and  elm- 
trees,  logwood  and  woad  ;  or  lallly,  contained  within  a 
fwelled  calyx  or  feed-veflel,  as  in  winter-cherry,  cucuba- 
lus,  melilot,  bladder-nut,  fumatory,  bladder-fena,  heart- 
feed,  and  chick-peafe. 

3.  Many  birds  fwallow  the  feeds  of  vanelloe,  juniper, 
mifletoe,  oats,  millet,  and  other  gralTes,  and  void  them 
entire.  Squirrels,  rats,  parrots,  and  other  animals,  fuf- 
fer  many  of  the  feeds  which  they  devour  to  efcape,  and 
thus  in  effect  diflcminate  them.  Molts,  ants,  earthworms, 
and  other  infects,  by  ploughing  up  the  earth,  admit  a 
free  paffage  to  thofe  feeds  which  have  been  fcattered 
upon  its  furface.  Again,  fome  feeds  attach  themfelves 
to  animals,  by  means  of  hooks,  crotchets,  or  hairs, 
which  are  either  affixed  to  the  feeds  themfelves,  as  in 
hound's  tongue,  moufe-ear,  vervain,  carrot,  baftard-par- 
fley,  fanicle,  water  hemp-agrimony,  artlopus  and  verbe- 

Jina ;  to  their  calyx,  as.  in  burdock,  agrimeny,  rhex'w, 
fmall  wild  buglofs,  dock,  nettle,  pellitory,  and  lead  wort ; 
or  to  their  fruit  or  feed-veflel,  as  in  liquorice,  enchan- 
ter's night  fhade,  crofs-vort,  clivers,  French  honey- 
fuckle,  and  arrow-headed  grafs. 

4.  The  feeds  which  difperfe  themfelves  by  an  J  tftic 
force,  have  that  force  refident  either  in  their  calyx,  as 
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in  oats  and  the  greater  number  of  ferns  ;  in  their  pap- 
pus, as  in  centaurea  crupina  ;  or  in  their  capfule,  as 
in  gerannium,  herb-bennet,  African  fpirsea,  fraxinella, 
horfe  tail,  balfam,  Malabar  nut,  cucumber,  elaterium, 
and  male  balfam  ?.pple. 

Semfn,  in  the-  animal  economy.  See  Physiology, 
feet.  xii.  and  Anatomy,  n°  ICQ. 

Ssmbn  SajiBum,  or  Santonitum.     Sec  Artemisia. 

SEMENDRIAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 

the  province  of  Servia,  with  a  good  citadel.      It  is  the 

capital   of  a   fangiacate,    was  taken   by   the  Turks  in 

I  690,  and  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  2  1.  45. 

•  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

SEMENTIN'jE  feri.e,  in  antiquity,  fcafts  held  an- 
nually among  the  Romans,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  a  plen- 
tiful harvefl.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  temple  of 
Tellus,  where  folemn  facririces  were  offered  to  Tellus 
and  Ceres.  Thefe  feafls  vwere  held  about  feed-time, 
ufually  in  the  month  of  January  ;  for,  as  Macrobius 
obferves,  they  were  moveable  feafts. 

SEMI,  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  fignifyiug 
half;  but  only  ufed  in  compofition  with  other  words, 
as  in  the  following  articles. 

Se.v.i- Arians,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftorv,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Arians,  confining,  according  to  Epiphanius,  of 
fuch  as,  in  appearance,  condemned  the  errors  of  that 
herefiarch,  but  yet  acquiefced  in  fome  of  the  principles 
thereof,  only  palliating  and  hiding  them  under  fofter 
and  more  moderate  teims.  Though  they  feparated  from 
the  Arian  faction  (fee  Arians),  they  could  never  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  Son  was  homooufios, 
that  is,  coisfubltantial,  or  of  the  fame  fubltance  with 
the  Father  ;  they  would  only  allow  him  to  be  homoi- 
oufios,  that  is,  of  a  like  fubftance  with  the  Father,  or 
fimilar  to  the  Father  in  his  tfleuce,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a  peculiar  privilege. 

The  femi-ariafiifm  of  the  moderns  confifts  in  their 
maintaining  that  the  Son  was  from  all  eternity  begot- 
ten by  the  will  of  the  Father,  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  oithodox,  who  feem  to  teach  that  the  eternal  ge- 
neration is  neceffary.  Such  at  leaft  are  the  refpective 
opinionsof  Dr  Clarke  and  Bilhop  Bull.  See  Thsology. 
Semicircle,  in  geometry,  half  a  circle,  or  that  fi- 
gure comprehended  between  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
and  half  its  circumference. 

Semicolon;,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  points  or  flops 
ufed  to  ditlinguifh  the  feveral  members  of  a  fentence 
from  each  other. 

The  mark  or  character  of  the  femicolon  is  (;),  and 
has  its  name  as  being  of  fomewhat  lefs  effect  than  a  co- 
lon ;  or  as  demanding  a  fhorter  paufe. 

The  proper  ufe  of  the  femicolon  is  to  diftinguifh  the 
conjunct  members  of  a  fentence.  Now,  by  a  conjunct 
member  of  a  fentence  is  meant  fuch  a  one  as  contains 
at  leaft  two  fimple  members. — Whenever,  then,  a  fen- 
tence can  be  divided  into  feveral  members  of  the  fame 
degree,  which  are  again  diviuble  into  other  limple  mem- 
bers, the  former  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  femicolon. 
For  inltance :  "  If  fortune  bear  a  great  lway  over  him, 
who  has  nicely  dated  and  concerted  every  circumftance 
of  an  affair  ;  we  mult  not  commit  every  thing,  without 
refervc,  to  fortune,  left  (he  have  too  jreat  a  hold  of  us." 
Again  :  Si  quantum  in  agro  loctjque  dtfertis  audacia  fotejl, 
tantum  in  Joro  alquc  judi.iis  impultn'.ia  valeret  ;  ncn  mi- 
nus in  con/a  ctdtrct  Aulus   Cecinxa-  Stxta  JEbutii  impu- 
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dentin,  quam  turn  in  vi  facienda  cejfit  audarit.  An  ii- 
(lance  in  a  more  complex  Sentence  we  have  in  Cicero  : 
lies  familiaris  pr'imum  bene  parta  ft,  nultoque  turpi  qutef* 
tu  :  turn  quam  plurimis,  modo  dignis,  fe  uiilem  prabeat ; 
deindc  augeatur  ratione,  di/igentia,  parfmonia  ;  nee  libidini 
potius  luxurifque,  quam  liberalitati  el  beneficent'^  pareat. 

But  though  the  proper  ufe  of  the  femicolon  he  to 
diftinguifh  conjunct  members,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  all 
the  members  divided  hereby  be  conjunct.  For  upon 
dividing  a  fentence  into  great  and  equal  parts,  if  one  of 
them  be  conjunct,  all  thofe  other  parts  of  the  fame  de- 
gree are  to  be  diiUnguilhcd  by  a  tcmic<»lon. — Sometimes 
alfo  it  happens,  that  members  that  are  oppofite  to  each 
other,  but  relate  to  the  fame  verb,  are  feparated  by  a 
femicolon.  Thus  Cicero:  Ex  hac  parte  pudor,  Mine 
petulantia  ;  hinc  fides,  illinc  fraudatio  ;  bine  pietas,  iiline 
fee/us.  Sec.  To  this  likewife  may  be  referred  fuch  fenten- 
ces,  where  the  whole  going  before,  the  parts  follow:  as 
*'  The  parts  of  oratory  are  four;  invention,  difpofition, 
elocution,  and  pronunciation." 

SemiCUBium,  in  medicine,  an  half-bath,  wherein  the 
patient  is  only  placed  up  to  the  navel. 

St midiameter,  half  the  diameter,  or  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  fphere  to  its  cir- 
cumference :  being  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  the  radius. 

Semiflosculus,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  flowers  of  the  fyngenefia  clafs.     Thefe  femiflofculi 
are  petals,  hollow  in  their  lower  part,  but  in  their  up- 
per flat,  and  continued  in  the  fhape  of  a  tongue. 
Semitone,  in  muGc.      See  Interval. 
SEMINAL.fomethingbelongingtothefemenorfeed. 
SEMINARY,    in   its    primary   fenfe,    the    ground 
where  any  thing  is  fown,  to  be  afterwards  tranfplanted. 
Seminary,   in  a  figurative   fenfe,  is   frequently  ap- 
plied to  places  of  education,  whence  fcholars  are  tranf- 
pLmted    into  life. —  In  Catholic   countries  it  is  particu- 
larly ufed  for  a  kind  of  college  or  fchool,  where  yoath 
are  inftrufted  in  the  ceremonies,  &c.  of  the  facred  mi- 
niitry.      Of  thefe   there  are  great  numbers ;    it  being 
ordained  by  the  council  of  Trent,  that  there  be  a  fe- 
minary  belonging   to  each  cathedral,   under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bifhop. 

SEMINATION,  denotes  the  manner  or  aft  of  fhed- 
dm?  and  difperfing  the  feeds  of  plants.      See  Semen. 

SEMIPELAGIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiltory,  a 
name  anciently,  and  even  at  this  day,  given  to  fuch  as 
retain  fome  tinfture  of  Pelagianifm.   See  Pelagians. 

Caffian,  who  had  been  a  deacon  of  Conftantinople, 
and  was  afterwards  a  prieil  at  Marfeilles,  was  the  chief 
of  thefe  Semipelagians  ;  whole  leading  principles  were, 
t.  That  God  did  not  dilpenfe  his  grace  to  one  more 
than  another  in  confequence  of  predeltination,  i.  e.  an 
eternal  and  abiolute  decree,  but  was  willing  to  fave  all 
men,  if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  gofpel. 
2.  That  Chrilt  died  for  all  men.  3.  That  the  grace 
purchated  by  Chrill,  and  neceflary  to  falvation,  was  of- 
fered to  all  men.  4.  That  man,  belore  he  received 
grace,  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  deiires.  5.  That 
man  was  born  free,  and  was  confequently  capable  of  re- 
filling the  influences  of  grace,  or  of  complying  with  its 
fuggeltion.  The  Semipelagians  were  very  numerous ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  Caffian,  though  varioufly  explained, 
was  received  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  monaftic  fchools 
in  Gaul,  from  whence  it  fpread  itfelf  far  and  wide  thro' 
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the  European  provinces.     As  to  the  Greeks  and  other  SeTiiramis, 
eaftem  Chriftians,  they  had  embraced  the  Semipelagian  SempertB 
doctrines  before  Caffian,   and  Hill  adhere  to   them.     In       ''""'    . 
the  6th  century,  the  controverfy  between  the  Semipe- 
lagians and  the  dilciples   of  Auguflin    prevailed  much, 
and  continued  to  divide  the  weftern  churches. 

SEMIRAMIS  (fab.  hift.),  a  celebrated  queen  of 
AfTyria,  daughter  of  the  goddefs  Derceto,  by  a  young 
Alfynan.      She  was   expofed  in  a  defert  ;  but   her  life 
was  preferved  by  doves  for  one  whole  year,  till  Sitnmas, 
one  of  the  fhepherds  of  Ninus,  found  her  and  brought 
her  up  as  his  own  child,     Semiramis,  when  grown  up, 
married  Menones,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  iiegc  of  Bac'tria  ;  where,  by  her  ad- 
vice ami  prudent  directions,  (he  hallened  the  king's  ope- 
rations, and  took  the  city.     Thefe  eminent  fervices,  to- 
gether with  her  uncommon  beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ni- 
nus. The  monarch  alked  her  of  her  hufband,  and  offered 
him  his  daughter  Sofana  in  her  Head;  but  Menones,  who 
tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  refufed  ;  and  when  Ninus  had 
added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  hanged  himfelf.  No  (bon- 
er was  Menones  dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of  an 
afpiring  foul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  (lie  had  a  fon 
called  Ninyas.     Ninus  was   fo  fond  of  Semiramis,  that 
at  her  requeft   he  refigned  the  crown,   and  commanded 
her  to  be  proclaimed  queen  and  fole  emprefs  of  Affyria. 
Of  this,  however,  he  had  caufe  to  repent :   Semiramis 
put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  eftablilh  herfelf  on  the 
throne  ;  and  when  (lie  had  no  enemies  to  fear  at  home, 
(lie  began  to  repair  the  capital  of  her  empire,    and  by 
her  means  Babylon  became  the  molt  fuperb  and  mag- 
nificent city  in  the  world.      She   vifited  every  part  of 
her  dominions,  and  left  everywhere  immortal  monuments 
of  her  greatnefs  and  benevolence.     To  render  the  roadi 
paffable  and  communication  cafy,   fhe  hollowed  moun- 
tains and  filled  up  valleys,  and  water  was  conveyed  at  a 
great   expence  by   large   and  convenient   aquedufts  to 
barren    deferts  and   unfruitful    plains.       She    was    not 
lefs  diltinguifhed  as  a  warrior:   Many  of  the  neighbour, 
ing  nations  were  conquered  ;  and  when  Semiramis  was 
once  told  as  (he  was  dreffing  her  hair,  that  Babylon  had 
revolted,  (he   left   her  toilette  with   precipitation,  and 
though  only  half  drefled,  fhe  refufed  to  have  the  reft  of 
her  head  adorned   before  the  fedition  was   quelled  and 
tranquillity  re  eltablifhed.      Semiramis  has  been  accufed 
of  licentioulnefs  ;  and  fome  authors  have  obferved  that 
fhe   regularly  called  the   ftrongell  and  (touted  mtn  in 
her   army   to   her  arms,   and   afterwards   put  them  to 
death,   that   they  might  not  be   living  witneffet.  of  her 
incontinence.     Her  paffion  foi  her  fon  was  alfo  unnatu- 
ral ;  and  it  was  this  criminal  propenlity  which  induced 
Ninyas  to  deltroy  his  mother  with  his  own  hands.    Some 
fay   that   Semiramis  was    changed    into   a   dove    after 
death,  and  received  immoital  honours  in  Affyria.      It 
is  iuppofed  that  fhe  lived  about  1  1  centuries  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  and  that  (he  died  in  the  62d  year  of  her 
age  and  the  25th  of  her  reign.      Many  fabulous  reports 
have  been  propagated  about  Semiramis,  and  fome  have 
declared  that  (or  fome  time  (he  difguifed  herlelt  and  pal- 
fed  for  her  fon  Ninyas.    Lemprier/  s  Bibliotheca  Clajfica. 

SEMPERVIVUM,  house-leek,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  or  dodecagynia, 
and  to  the  clafs  of  dodecandria ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  1  3th  order,  Succu/ent.t.  The  calyx  is 
divided  into  1 2  parts;  the  petals  are  12,  and  thecapfuleg 
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irervi-  1 2,  containing  many  feeds.     There  are  12  fpecies  ;  the  before  their  admiflion  into  the  fenate.     They  were  to    • 

um       arboreum,  canarienfe,  glutinofum,  glandulofum,  teCto-  be  above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have  previoufly  palfed 

II         rum.   globiferum,   villofum,  tortuofum,   arachnoideum,  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quseftor,   tribune  of  the 

montanum,  fedeforme,   and  menanthes.      Linmus  has  people,  edile,  pretor,  and  conful. 

only  eight  of  thefe.     The  teCtorum  alone  is  a  native  of         The  fenate  always  met  of  courfe  on  the  1  ft  of  Janua- 

Britain.     The   (talk  is  about  a  foot   high  ;  the  radical  ry,  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  confuls  ;  and  in  all 

leaves  are  thick,  oval,  pointed,  fringed,  and  fpreading  in  months,  univerially,  there  were  three  days,  viz.  the  ka- 

a  rofe  ;  thofe  on  the  Item  are  imbricated  and  membra-  lends,  nones,  and  ides,  on  which  it  regularly  met :  but 

nous  :  the  flowers  are  pale  red  and  feflile,  and  grow  on  it  always  met  on  extraordinary  occalions,   when  tailed 

curved  terminal  bunches.      It  is  hequent  on  the  tops  of  together  by  conful,  tribune,  or  dictator, 
houies,  and  flowers  in  July.  To  render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 

;,',  The  following  chemical  defcription  of  this  fpecies  is  tain   number  of  members   was  requifite,    and   fuch   as 


given  by  Lewis  :  "  The  leaves  of  houle-leek,  of  no  re- 
markable fmell,  difcover  to  the  taile  a  mild  fubacid 
aufterity:  their  exprefled  juice,  of  a  pale  yellowilh  hue 
when  filtered,  yields  on  inipiifation  a  deep  yellow,  tena- 
cious, mucilaginous  mafs,  confiderably  acidulous  and 
acerb  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumcd,  that  this  herb 
has  fume  claim  to  the  refrigerant  and  reftringent  virtues 
that  have  been  afcribed  to  it.  It  is  oblcrvable  that 
the  filtered  juice,  on  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  forms  a  light  white  coagu- 
lum,  like  cream  of  fine  pomatum,  of  a  weak  but  pene- 
trating tafte  :  this,  treed  from  the  fluid  part,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  almoft  totally  exhales.  From  this  ex- 
periment it  is  concluded  by  fome,  that  houle-leek  con- 
tains a  volatile  alkaline  fait  :  but  the  juice  coagulates 
In  the  fame  manner  with  volatile  alkalis  themfelves,  as 
alfo  with  fixed  alkalis :  Acids  produce  no  coagula- 
tion." 

SENAAR,  or  Sennaar.     See  Sennaar. 


were  abfent  without  fome  proper  caufe  were  always 
fined.  In  the  reign  of  Augultus,  4CO  fenators  were 
requifite  to  make  a  fenate.  Nothing  was-  tranfacted  be- 
fore fun-rife  or  after  fun-fet.  In  their  office  the  fena- 
tors were  the  guardians  of  religion,  they  difpofed  of 
the  provinces  a3  they  pleafed,  they  prorogued  the  al- 
femblies  of  the  people,  they  appointed  thankfgivings, 
nominated  their  ambaffadors,  dift ributed  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  in  fhort  had  the  management  of  every  thing- 
political  or  civil  in  the  republic,  except  the  creating  of 
magiltraUs,  the  enacting  of  laws,  and  the  declarations 
of  war  or  peace,  which  were  confined  to  the  afTembhei 
of  the  people. 

SENATOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  member  of  fome 
fenate. 

The  dignity  of  a  Roman  fenator  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  the  pofleffion  of  8o,coO  feiterces,  or 
about  700c  1.  Englifh  money;  and  therefore  fuch  as 
fquandered  away  their  money,   and  whole  fortune  was 


SENATE,  in  general,  is  an  aflembly  or  council  of    reduced   below   this  fum,  were  generally  (truck  out  of 

the  lift  of  fenators.  This  regulation  was  not  made  in 
the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boafted 
of  their  poverty.  The  fenators  were  not  permitted  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  profeffion.  They  were  diftinguiihed 
from  the  reft  of  the  people  by  their  drefs  ;  they  wore 
the  laticlave,  half-boots  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  cref- 
cent  or  iilver  buckle  in  the  form  of  a  C  ;  but  this  lait 
honour  was  confined  only  to  the  defcendants  of  thofe 
hundred  fenators  who  had  been  elected  by  Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  feems  to  imply.  See  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. 

Among  us,  fenator  is  a  member  of  parliament.  In 
the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  we  are  told 
that  the  Britons  called  thofe  fenators  whom  the  Saxons 
calltd  afterwards  aldermen  and  borough-mafters  ;  though 
not  for  their  age,  but  their  wifdom  ;  for  fome  of  them 
were  young  men,  but  very  well  (killed  in  the  laws. 
Kenulph  king  of  the  Mercians  granted  a  charter,  which 
ran  thus,  viz.  Confd'w  el  confenfu  epifcoporum  el  fenato- 
rum  genlls  fua  largitus  fmt  ditto  monajlerio,  &c. 

In  Scotland,  the  lords  ef  feffion  are  called  fenators 
of  the  college  ol  juilice. 

SENATUS  auctoritas.     See  the  next  article. 

SsN/iTi-s-Confu/tum,  which  made  part  of  the  Ro- 
man law.  When  any  public  matter  was  introduced 
into  the  fenate,  which  was  always  called  referre  ad  fe- 
natum,  any  fenator  whole  opinion  was  al'<ed,  was  per- 
mitted to  fpeak  upon  it  a6  long  as  he  pleafed,  and  on 
that  account  it  was  often  ufual  for  the  fenators  to  pro- 
tract their  fpeeches  till  it  was  too  late  to  determine. 
When  the  queltion  was  put,  they  parted  to  the  fide  of 
that  fpeakcr  whofe  opinion  they  approved,  and  a  majo- 


fenators  ;  that  is,  of  the  principal  inhabitants  ot  a  ftate, 
who  have  a  ihare  in  the  government. 

The  fenate  of  ancient  Rome  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
celebrated.  It  exercifed  no  contentious  jurifdiction  ; 
but  appointed  judges,  either  from  among  the  fenators 
or  km.; fits,  to  determine  procefies  :  it  alfo  appointed  go- 
vernor of  provinces,  and  difpofed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
commonwealth,  &c.  Yet  did  not  the  whole  fovereign 
power  refide  in  the  fenate,  iince  it  could  not  elect  rr.a- 
giftrates,  make  laws,  or  decide  of  war  and  peace  ; 
in  all  which  cafes  the  fenate  was  obliged  to  conlult  the 
people. 

The  fenate,  when  firft  inftituted  by  Romulus,  con- 
fided of  100  members  ;  to  whom  he  afterwards  added 
the  fame  number  when  the  Sabines  had  migrated  to 
Rome.  1'arquin  the  ancient  made  the  fenate  confift  of 
300,  and  this  number  remained  fixed  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
afterwards  it  fluctuated  greatly,  and  was  increafed  firft 
to  700,  and  afterwards  to  9C.0  by  J.  Caefar,  who  filled  the 
fenate  with  men  of  every  rank  and  order.  Under  Auguftus 
the  fenators  amounted  to  100:,  but  this  number  was 
reduced,  and  fixed  to  600.  The  place  of  a  fenator  was 
always  bellowed  upon  merit:  the  monarehs  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  choofing  the  members ;  and  after  the  expullion 
ot  the  Tarquins,  it  was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  con- 
fuls, till  the  election  of  the  cenfors,  who  from  their  of- 
fice feemed  moft  capable  of  making  choice  of  men  whole 
character  was  irreproachable,  whofe  morals  were  pure, 
'  and  relations  honourable.  Only  particular  families  were 
admitted  into  the  fenate  ;  and  when  the  plebeians  were 
permitted  to  (hare  the  honours  of  the  (tate,  it  was  then 
required  that  they  mould  be  born  of  free  citizens.      It 


was  alio  required  that  the  candidates  fliould  be  knights    rity  of  votes  was  eaiily  collected,  without  the  trouble 
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of  counting  the  number*.     When   tfie   majority  was 

known,  the  matter  war.  determined,  and  z/enatui  conful- 
turn  was  immediately  written  by  the  clerks  ol  the  houfe, 

at  the  feet  of  the  chief  magillrates,  and  it  \va,  1 
by  all  the  princijwl  members  ot  the  houfe.  \\  hen 
tlure  was  not  a  fufficient  number  of  members  to  make 
a  ferrate,  the  decillon  was  railed  faiatus  au&oritat,  but  it 
was  of  no  force  if  it  did  not  afterwards  pafs  into  a 
fenatus  conjullum. 

The  fenatus  confulta  were  at  (irft  left  in  the  cuflody 
of  the  kings,  and  afterward  ol  tin  cenfuls,  who  could 
fupprefs  or  preferve  them  ;  but  about  the  year  or  Koine 
304,  they  were  always  depofitcd  in  the  temple  of  Ce- 
res, and  afterwards  in  the  trcafury,  by  the  ediles  of  the 
people. 

SENECA  (Lucius  Annxus),  a  Stoic  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriitian  era,  of  an  Equeftrian  family,  which 
had  probably  been  tranfplanted  thither  in  a  colony 
from  Rome.  He  was  the  fecond  Ion  of  Marcus  An- 
na>us  Seneca,  commonly  called  the  rhetorician,  whole 
remains  are  printed  under  the  title  of  Suaforia  lif  Con- 
trover  lit,  cum  Dtclamationum  F.xurftis;  and  his  youngeft 
brother  Annxus  Mela  (for  there  were  three  of  them) 
had  the  honour  of  being  father  to  the  poet  Lucan. 
He  was  removed  to  Rome,  together  with  his  father  and 
the  rell  of  his  family,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  infancy. 
There  he  was  educated  in  the  mod  liberal  manner,  ami 
\inder  the  bed  mailers.  He  learned  eloquence  from  his 
father;  but  his  genius  rather  leading  him  to  philofophy, 
he  put  himfelf  tinder  the  ftoics  Attalus,  Sotion,  and 
Papirius  Fabianus  ;  men  famous  in  their  way,  and  of 
whom  he  has  made  honourable  mention  in  his  writings. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  travelled  when  he  was  young, 
fince  we  find  him,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  paiti- 
cularly  in  his  Shiar/H.mes  Notarales,  making  very  exact 
and  curious  observations  \ipon  Egypt  and  the  Nile. — 
P, lk  this,  though  entirely  agreeable  to  his  own  hu- 
mour, did  not  at  all  correfpond  with  that  fcheme  or 
plan  of  life  which  his  father  had  drawn  out  for  htm  ; 
who  therefore  forced  him  to  the  bar,  and  put  him  upon 
foliating  for  public  employments  ;  fo  that  he  afterwards 
became  quxflor,  praetor,  and,  as  Liplius  will  have  it, 
even  conful. 

In  the  full  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Ju- 
lia the  daughter  of  Germanicus  was  accufci  of  adul- 
tery by  Meffalina,  and  bauilhcd,  Seneca  was  banilhed 
too,  bein^  charged  as  one  of  the  adulterers.  Corlica 
was  the  feat  of  his  exile,  where  he  lived  eight  years  ; 
"  happy  in  the  midft  of  thofe  things  which  ufually 
make  other  people  miferable  ;  inter  eas  res  beatus,  qua 
folent  miferos  facere  .-"  and  where  he  wrote  his  books 
of  confolation,  addreffed  to  his  mother  Hclvia,  and  to 
his  friend  Polybius,  and  perhap3  iome  ot  thole  trage- 
dies- which  go  under  his  name  ;  for  he  lays,  modo  fe 
hvkribus  jhidus  ibi  obleBaJfe.  Agrippina  bcin  j  mar- 
ried to  Claudius,  upon  the  death  of  McfTilina,  'he  pre- 
vailed with  the  emperor  to  recal  Seneca  from  ba- 
nilhment;  and  afterwards  procured  him  to  be  tutor 
to  her  fon  Nero,  whom  fhe  deligned  for  the  empire. 
Afneanus  Burrhus,  a  praetorian  prxfect,  was  joined 
with  him  in  this  important  charge  :  and  thefe  two 
preceptors,  who  were  entrufted  with  equal  autho- 
rity, had  each  his  refpeCtive  department.  By  the 
bounty   and  generality   of  his  royal  pupil,  Scne«a  ac- 


quired that  prodigious  wealth  which  rendered  him  in  a 
manner  equal  to  kings.  His  hollies  and  walks  were  the 
null  magnificent  in  Rome.  His  villas  were  innu- 
merable :  and  he  had  immenfe  lums  of  monev  placed 
out  at  intereft  in  almoil  even'  part  of  the  world.  The 
hilloriau  Dio  reports  him  to  have  had  25?,  col.  Ster- 
ling at  intcrelt  in  Britain  alone  ;  and  reckons  his  call- 
ing it  in  all  at  a  fum,  as  one  ot  the  caufes  ot  a  war  with 
that  nation. 

All  this  wealth,  however,   together  with  the  luxury 
and  effeminacy  of  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  ill  elleci  upon  the  temper  and  dilpolition  of  S^>- 
neca.      He  continued  abilemious,  exact  in  his  manners, 
and,  above  all,  free  from  the  vices  fo  commonly  preva- 
lent in  Inch  places,  flattery  and  ambition.      "  1  had  ra- 
ther  (laid   he   to   Nero)  offend    you   by  fpeaking  the 
truth,  than  pleafe  you  by  lying  and   fiatterv  I    ma/uenm 
veris  ojfemkre,  rjuam  placer?   adu/attdo."      How  well  he 
acquitted  bimfelf  in   quality  of  preceptor  to  his  prince, 
may  be  known  trom  the  live  tirlt  years  of  Nero's  reign, 
which  have  always  been  conlidered  as  a  peifect  pattern 
of  good  government  ;  and  il  that  emperor  had  hut  been 
as  obfervant  of  his  mailer  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
it,  as  he  was  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have  been  the 
delight,  and  not,  as  he  afterwards  proved,  the  curfe  and 
deteltation   of  mankind.      But  when  Popp;ca  and   l'i- 
gelhnus  had  got  the  cfimmand  of  his  humour,  and  hur- 
ried him  into  the  moil  extravagant  and  abominable  vices, 
he  foon  grew  weary  ol  his  mailer,  whole  life  mull  indeed 
have  been  a  conllant   rebuke   to   him.      Seneca,  percei- 
ving that  his  favour  declined  at  court,  and  that  he  had 
many  accufers  about  the  prince,  who  were  perpetually 
whifpering   i:i   his  ear   the  great  riches  of  Seneca,  his 
magnificent  houfes  and  fine  gardens,  and  what  a  favou. 
rite  through  means  Of  thefe  he  was  grown  with  the 
people,  made  an  offer  of  them  all  to  Nero.      Nero  re- 
futed to  accept  them  :   which,  however,  did  not  hinder 
Seneca  trom  changing  his  way  of  lite;   for,  as  Tacitus 
relates,  he  "  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the  ufual  civi- 
lities which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and,  under  a  pretence 
of  indilpolition,  or  fome  engagement  or  other,  avoided 
as  much  as  poffible  appearing  in  public." 

Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  who,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  had 
dilpatched  Burrhus  by  poifon,  could  not  he  eafy  till 
he  had  rid  himfclf  of  Seneca  alfo  :  For  Burrhus  was 
the  manager  of  his  military  concerns,  and  Seneca 
conducted  his  civil  affairs.  Accordingly,  he  attempt- 
ed, bv  means  of  Cleonicus,  a  lr*edman  of  Seneca,  to 
take  him  off  by  poifon;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  an  information 
that  he  was  privy  to  Pifo's  conlpiracy  againll  his  per- 
fon.  Not  that  he  had  anv  real  proof  of  Seneca's  be- 
ing at  all  concerned  in  this  plot,  but  only  that  he  was 
glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  pretence  for  deilroying  him. — 
He  left  Seneca,  however,  at  liberty  to  choole  his  man- 
ner of  dying  ;  who  canled  his  veins  to  be  opened  immedi- 
ately. His  wife  Pauhna,  who  was  very  young  in  com- 
parifon  of  himfelf,  had  yet  the  refolution  and  affection 
to  bear  him  company,  and  thereupon  ordered  her  veins 
to  be  opened  at  the  lame  time  ;  but  as  Nero  was  not 
willing  to  make  his  cruelty  more  odious  and  inlupport- 
able  than  there  feemed  occafion  for,  he  gave  orders  to 
have  her  death  prevented  :  upon  which  her  wounds  were 
bound  up,  and  the  blood  flopped,  in  jult  time  enough 
to  fave  lier  ;  tho',  at  Tacitus  fays,  (he  Iwoked  fo  miter- 
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ably  pale  and  wan  ?.l!  her  life  after,  that  it  was  eafy  to 
read  the  lofs  of  her  blood  and  fpirits  in  her  counte- 
nance. In  the  mean  time,  Seneca,  finding  his  death 
flow  and  lingering,  defrred  Statius  Annacus  his  phyfi- 
cian  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poil'on,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared fome  time  before  in  cafe  it  (hould  be  wanted  ;  but 
this  not  having  its  ufual  effect,  he  was  carried  to  a  hot 
bath,  where  he  was  at  length  ftifled  with  the  fleams. 
He  died,  as  I.ipfius  conjectures,  in  the  6^d  or  64th 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  about  the  icth  or  )  ith  of  Ne- 
ro's reign.  Tacitus,  on  mentioning  his  death,  obferves, 
that,  as  he  entered  the  bath,  he  took  of  the  water,  and 
with  it  fprinkled  fome  of  his  neartft  domeftics,  faying, 
"  That  he  offered  thofe  libations  to  Jupiter  the  Deli- 
verer." Thefe  words  are  an  evident  proof  that  Seneca 
wab  not  a  Chriftian,  as  fome  have  imagined  him  to 
have  been  ;  and  that  the  13  epilHes  from  Seneca  to  St 
Paul,  and  from  St  Paid  to  Seneca,  are  fuppofititious 
pieces.  His  philofophical  works  are  well  known. — 
They  confift  of  1  24  epijlles  and  dirtincl  treatifes  ;  and, 
except  his  books  of  phyfical  queitions,  are  chiefly  of  the 
moral  kind,  treating  of  anger,  confolation,  providence, 
tranquillity  of  mind,  constancy,  clemency,  the  (hortnefs 
of  life,  a  happy  life,  retirement,  benefits.  He  has 
been  juftly  cenfured  by  Quintilian  and  other  critics,  as 
one  of  the  firft  corrupters  of  the  Roman  ftyle  ;  but  his 
works  are  highly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  vafl  eru- 
dition which  they  difcover,  and  the  beautiful  moral  fen- 
timents  which  they  contain. 

SENECIO,  Groundsel,  in  botany  :  A  genus  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polygamia  fuperflua  ;  and  in  the  natural  claflification 
ranked  under  the  49th  order,  Compofds.  The  recep- 
tacle is  naked  ;  the  pappus  fimple  ;  the  calyx  cylindri- 
cal and  calyculated.  The  fcales  are  equal  and  contigu- 
ous, fo  as  to  teem  entire  ;  thofe  at  the  bafe  are  few,  and 
have  their  apices  or  points  decayed.  There  are  s7  fpe- 
cies.  Of  thefe,  feven  are  Britiih,  the  vulgaris,  vifcofus, 
fylvaticus,  erucifoliu;,  jaeobaea,  paludofus,  and  farace- 
nicus. 

I.  The  -vulgaris,  or  common  groundfel,  has  its  co- 
rolla: naked,  its  leaves  feflile,  fmooth,  and  finuated,  their 
ferments  {hort,  broad,  and  minutely  ferrated ;  the  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  without  radii.  This  weed  grows  in 
cultivated  ground  everywhere,  and  flowers  in  May.  Its 
leaves  have  been  ufed  in  medicine  externally  as  a  vulne- 
rary and  refrigerant,  and  internally  as  a  mild  emetic  ; 
but  they  have  little  or  no  efficacy.  2.  The  vifcofus,  or 
cotton  groundfel,  has  its  corolla:  revolute,  its  leaves  pin- 
natilid,  vilcid,  and  downy.  The  fcales  of  the  calyx 
are  lax  and  hairy,  and  are  of  the  lame  length  with 
the  perianthrum.  3.  The  fy/vaticus,  or  mountain  ground- 
fel, has  its  corollae  revolute,  its  leaves  pinnatirid  and 
dentated,  the  item  comrybous  and  erect.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  is  frequent  in  woods  and  heaths.  4.  The 
erucif alius,  hoary  perennial  ragwort  ;  the  eorollae  are  ra- 
diant ;  the  leaves  are  pinnatit.d,  dentated,  and  downy 
beneath  ;  the  ftem  is  ered,  and  two  feet  high  ;  the  flow- 
ers are  yellow,  and  grow  in  clufters.  This  plant  is  fre- 
quent in  woods  and  hedges.  5.  Thejacoiea,  common 
ragwort  ;  the  corolla:  are  radiant  ;  the  leaves  pinnated 
and  lyre-fhaped,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour  ;  the  ttalk 
is  erett,  round,  and  generally  pur  plifli  ;  the  flowers  grow 
in  clufters  on  the  tops  of  tire  (talks.  The  leaves  have 
a  bitterifh  fubacrid  tafle,  and  extremely  naufeous.  Si- 
XVII.  Part  I. 
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mon  Paulli  fays,  that  a  decoclion  of  them  cured  many  Senegal, 
foldiers  of  an  epidemic  dyfentery.  6.  The  paludofus,  *"""" 
marih  ragwort  ;  the  corolla;  are  radiant  ;  the  leaves 
fword-fhaped,  acutely  ferrated,  and  fumewhat  downv 
underneath  ;  the  tlem  is  ereft,  branched  towards  the 
top,  and  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  yellow.  This  plant  is  frequent  in  iens  and  ditches 
in  England.  7.  The  faractnicus ,  broad-leaved  ragwort; 
the  corolla:  are  radiant ;  the  leaves  are  lanccolated,  fer- 
rated, and  fomewhat  fmooth  ;  the  ftem  is  erect,  fimple, 
and  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  there  are  ftvcral  flowers  on 
each  footftalk,  which  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  clufters 
on  the  top.  The  plant  grows  in  moift  paibrres  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  flowers  in  July  or  Auguft. 

SENEGAL,  a  part  of  Negroland  in  Africa,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  not  known.      See  GutNEA. 

IJle  of '  Sesrcal,  fometimes  called  Saint  Louis,  is  a  fmaB 
illand  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  according 
to  Mafkelyne's  tables  is  fituatcd  in  N.  Lat.  15.  ,•?. 
W.  Long.  16.  31.  The  Dutch  were  the  firll  Euro- 
peans who  fettled  at  Senegal ;  but  their  colony  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  French  in  1687.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh  in  1692  ;  and  retakeir  by  the  French  the  year 
following.  It  was  a  fecond  time  taken  pofTeffion  of  by 
the  Englifh  in  1758;  but  in  1779  the  French  reco- 
vered it,  and  it  was  ceded  by  the  Britifh  crown  by  the 
treaty  of  17^3. 

The  belt  account  of  this  illand  which  we  have  feen, 
is  given  in  the  interefting  voyage  of  M.  Saugnier  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  This  adventurer  vilited  Senegal  in 
June  178?. 

"  The  r'fland  (fays  he),  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a 
bank  of  fand  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  is  IC  j 
geometrical  paces  long,  and  about  60  in  its  greatelt 
width  ;  is  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  river  and  with  tire 
fea,  being  defended  from  the  latter  by  Barbary  point, 
which  is  of  greater  elevation  than  the  colony.  The 
eaftern  branch  of  the  river  is  the  more  confrderable  of 
the  two,  being  about  400  toifes  acrofs  ;  the  weftern 
branch  is  only  from  50  to  2to  toifes  wide.  The  iile 
coniifts  entirely  of  burning  fands,  on  the  barren  furface 
of  which  you  fometimes  meet  with  fcattered  flints, 
thrown  out  among  their  ballaft.  by  vefftls  coming  from 
Goree,  or  with  the  rrrins  of  buildings  formerly  erected 
by  Europeans.  There  is  fcarcely  fuch  a  thing  as 
a  garden  upon  the  illand  ;  European  feeds  in  general 
not  thriving  here.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  foil  is 
fo  unproductive  ;  for  the  air  is  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  fea  (alt,  which  pervades  every  thing,  and  confumes 
even  iron  in  a  very  (hort  fpace  of  time.  The  heats  are 
excefiive,  and  rendered  ftill  more  infupportable  by  the 
rerlcftion  of  the  fand  ;  fo  that  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  do 
any  work.  During  the  months  of  January-,  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  heats  are  moderated  ;  but  in 
Auguft  and  the  following  months  they  bceome  fo  op- 
preflive  as  even  to  affect  the  natives  themfelves.  What 
effect  then  muft  they  hive  upon  the  Europeans,  fudden- 
ly  tranfported  into  this  burning  climate  ?  The  nights  are 
a  little  lefs  fultry  :  not  always,  however,  but  only  when 
the  fea-breeze  lets  in.  It  is  then  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  breathe  a  frefher  air,  for  which  they  havc 
been  longing  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  bit  this  air  in  our  cli- 
mate would  leem  a  burning  raponr.  The  nights  are  never- 
thelefs  tfoublefome,  nutwithftandiug  the  comforts  of  the 
L 1  fea. 
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S*»«gal    fea-bieeze.     The  inftant  the  fun  is  lei  ^Tailed 

""" *"v—~—  ]iy  an  infinity  ol  gnats,  which  are  called  mufquit»ti  their 
9  are  very  painful,  and  their  multitude!  incredible. 
The  inhabitants  find  but  a  poor  defence  in  their  gauze- 
curtains.    For  my  own  part,  accuftomed  as  I  had 
to  1  ,1  was  but  little  amoved   by 

tig  hall  a  favage,  ]  felt  no  defire  to 
recom  nend  myfelf  to  the  favourable  regard  of  the  fair 
fcx,  and  1  was  therefore   under  no  neceffity  ot  taking 
of  my  perfon.     In  imitation  of  my  forme:  mailers, 
1  ft,  U  with  butter,  snd  this  expedient  pre- 

fetved  me  at  ail  times  from  thefe  impertinent  Stingers, 
:  S  to  the  repofe  of  the  human  kind. 

"  If  tin  profpeft  oJ  Senegal  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
eve,  much  left  are  it6  envi  hich  are  covered  over 

only  with  fand,  and  over-rnn  with  mangles.      It  maybe 

',  without  exaggeration,  that  then  is  not  a  more  for- 
lorn fituation  to  b<  found    on  the  face  of  the  inhabited 
'it   in    which  the  common  nectfTarics  of 
life  ore  ])'  ith  greater  difficulties.     Water,  that 

indifpenfal  I  ol  man,  is  here  not  potable.  Wells 

are  dug  in  the  land  to  the  depth  of  live  or  fix  feet,  and 
water  is  obtained  by  thefe  means ;  but  whatever  pains 
aic  takLii  to  freflien  it,  it  ever  retains  a  brackifh  tafte. 
I  have  diililled  this  water  myfelf,  and  obierved  that  it 
always  had  a  difagreeable  favour,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  health  :  it  is  true,  that  when  the  ri- 
ver is  high,  its  ftreams  are  frefh,  but  the  water  is  only 
the  moie  dangerous.  It  proves  the  caufe  ot  mod  of 
thole  maladies  which  carry  off  the  Europeans  fo  rapid- 
ly, that  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  the  colony  has 
•  fiefh  let  oi  inhabitants.  The  blacks  themfelves,  al- 
though accuftomed  to  the  climate,  are  not  in  this  feafon 
free  from  difeafe." 

The  fort  ol  St  Louis  is  a  quadrangle,  and  has  two 
baftior.s  of  considerable  ftrength  ;  but  the  greater!  fecu- 
rity  ol  the  fort  is  its  natural  Situation.  The  cannon  of 
the  fort  are  numerous,  and  the  arfenal  well  lupplied 
with  fmall  arms  and  (lores.  Bel'.dts  this  fort  the 
French  had  no  other  upon  the  river,  except  Fort  St 
Jofeph,  which  Hands  about  four  leagues  below  the  ca- 
taract at  (jovina,  though  they  had  a  few  factories  in 
different  parts. 

The  principal  commodity  of  this  country  is  thatof  gum 
Scnagal  (fee  Gvu-Stnegal),  which  is  a  valuable  branch  of 
commerce,  as  it  is  ufed  in  many  arts  and  manufactures, 
particularly  by  the  painttrs  in  water-colours,  the  filk 
weavers,  and  dyers. 

The  French  import  from  the  river  Senegal  not  only 
gum-arabic,  but  elephants  teeth,  hides,  bees-wax,  gold- 
dull,  cotton,  oftrich  feathers,  ambergris,  indigo,  and 
eivet. 

Notwithftar.ding  the  barrennefs  of  the  fpot,  Senegal 
contains  more  than  6000  negroes,  including  the  cap- 
tives of  the  Tapades,  or  negroes  born  of  the  black  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  They  are  never  put  up  to 
1  le,  unlefs  convicted  of  fome  crime.  Their  huts,  con 
ftrufted  in  the  form  of  bee-hives,  and  iupportcd  upon 
four  Stakes,  furround  the  habitations  of  the  negro  inha- 
bitants. The  entire  height  of  thofe  huts  may  rife  to 
about  1  2  feet,  the  width  in  every  direction  is  common- 
ly from  10  to  12.  The  beds  are  compofed  of  hurdles 
laid  upon  crofs'-bars,  fupported  by  forked  flakes  at  the 
height  of  about  a  foot  aora  the  gtound.  Here  the  flaves 


deep  promifcuoufly,  men,  women,  girls,  and  boys.     A    Senegaj 

fire  ia    made   in   the    middle   of  the  hut,  which  is  filled  ■ 1 

with  lmoke,  fiifficicnt  to  (lifle  any  man  but  a  negro. 

l'lie  men  are  tall,  and  tht  women  are  accounted  the 
handfomeft  negrefles  of  all  Africac  The  Senegaliana 
may  Le  considered  as  the  moil  courageous  people  of 
that    part   of    the    world,   without   even  the 

Moors.  Their  courage,  however,  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  temerity  than  to  bravery.  In  the  courfe  of  the  voy- 
age to  Galam,  they  meet  the  greatefl  dan  ;ers  with  gaie- 
ty and  fong  ;  tl  either  muiket  nor  cannon,  and 
are  equally  fearlefs  of  the  cayman  or  crocodile  Should 
one  ot  their  companions  be  killed,  and  devoured  by 
thefe  annuals  before  their  tacc,  they  ait  not  deterred 
from  plunging  into  the  water,  if  the  working  of  the 
(hip  require  it.  Thefe  excellent  qualifications  which  di- 
ftinguifn  them,  and  on  which  they  value  themfelves  fo 
much,  do  not,  however,  prefervc  them  from  the  com- 
mon contagion  of  the  country,  which  inclines  them  all 
to  rapine.  They  are  emulous  to  furpafs  one  another 
in  all  the  arts  of  over-reaching  and  fraud.  The  con- 
duct ot  the  Europeans  has,  no  doubt,  encouraged  thefe 
vices  as  much  as  the  leiTons  ot  the  marabous,  who  in- 
culcate the  duty  of  plundering  the  Christians  to  the  Ut- 
moft  ol  their  power. 

The  Yolot  negroea  of  Senegal  are  either  Chriftians 
or  Mahometans,  or  rather  one  and  the  other,  or  with 
more  truth  neither  ;  religion  being  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence to  them.  Thofe  on  the  continent  are  of  the  fame 
way  of  thinking,  and  their  religious  practices  are  kept 
up  only  for  the  fake  of  form.  A  bar  of  iron,  a 
tew  beads,  will  make  them  change  their  opinion  at  will. 
Ly  fuch  means  are  they  acted  upon  ;  a  fuflicient  proof  , 
of  their  want  of  all  religious  principle.  The  marabous, 
or  priefts,  and  the  men  of  their  law,  are  no  better  than 
the  reft.  "  I  have  examined  the  character  of  feveral  of 
this  order  of  men  (fays  M.  Saugmer),  and  even  among 
the  nation  ol  the  Poules,  who  are  considered  ai  great 
fanatics,  I  discovered  that  they  were  only  publicly  at- 
tached to  their  opinions.  '  This  white  man  (fay  thi 
does  to  ;  he  is  better  informed  than  I,  and  why  fhould 
not  I  imitate  his  example  ?"  This  way  of  reafoning  is 
common  to  all  that  tract  of  country. 

The  colony  ot  Senegal  is  furrounded  with  iflands, 
which,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  fea,  are  all 
more  unhealthy  than  that  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
They  are  full  of  Handing  pools,  that,  when  dried  up  by 
the  tun,  exhale  a  putrid  vapour  that  carries  mortality 
with  it,  and  defolates  thefe  iflands.  It  is  doubtlefs  the 
fame  caufe  that  takes  off  fo  many  of  the  French  at  Se- 
negal during  the  dangerous  feafon  of  the  year.  This- 
alfo  may  be  in  part  occasioned  by  the  bad  quality  of 
the  water,  which  flows  from  the  ponds  in  the  nci  U- 
bourhood  of  the  colony,,  and  though  incorporated  with 
that  of  the  river,  comes  down  little  agitated  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  is  ealily  diftinguilhed  by  a  vapidnefs  of  tarte. 
This  particular  is,  in  my  opinion,  effentially  worthy  of 
notice,  and  if  properly  attended  to  by  our  medical  men, 
might  become  the  means  of  preferring  many  lives. 

£ ENBOAL-Rivert  fee  Nigbr.  As  fo  little  is  known 
refpfi&ing  this  river,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  in  A- 
frica,  any  additional  information  mull  be  interelling.  We 
(hall  therefore  prefent  our  readers  with  the  account  coiv 
taiued  in  the  communications  prefentcd  to  the  Aflocia- 
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tion  for  promoting  the  difcovery  of  the  Interior  Parts 
of  Africa,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  lated  and 
mod  authentic. 

The  river  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Niger  cr 
Senegal  runs  on  the  fouth  of  the  kingdom  ot  Cafina,  in 
itscourfe  towards  Tombuftou  ;  and  if  the  report  which 
Ben  Alii  heard  in  that  town  may  be  credited,  it  is  af- 
terwards loll  in  the  fands  on  th;  fouth  of  the  country 
of  Tombuftou.  In  the  map  (a),  only  the  known  part 
of  its  courfe  is  nvirked  by  a  line  ;  and  the  fuoDolititious 
part  by  dots.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
Africans  have  two  names  tor  this  river  ;  that  is,  Neel 
il  Abeed,  or  river  of  the  Negroes  ;  and  Neelil  Kibeer,  or 
the  great  river.  They  alfo  term  the  Nile  (that  is  the 
E  (yptian  river)  NeelShem  ;  fo  that  the  term  AW,  from 
whence  our  Nile,  is  nothing  more  than  the  appellative 
of  river ;  like  Ganges,  or  Sinde. 

Of  this  river  the  rife  and  termination  are  unknown, 
but  the  courfe  is  from  eaft  to  well.  So  great  is  its  ra- 
pidity, that  no  veiTcl  can  afcend  its  dream  ;  and  fnch 
is  the  want  of  lkill,  or  fuch  the  abfence  of  commercial 
inducements  among  the  nations  who  inhabit  its  borders, 
that  even  with  the  current,  neither  veflels  nor  boats  are 
feen  to  navigate.  In  one  place,  indeed,  the  traveller 
finds  accommodations  for  the  pafTage  of  himfelf  and  of 
his  goods  ;  but  even  there,  tho'  the  ferrymen,  by  the  in- 
dulgence or  the  fultan  of  Calhna,  are  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  the  boat  which  conveys  the  merchandife  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  ill-conllrucfed  raft ;  for  the  planks 
are  fattened  to  the  timbers  with  ropes,  and  the  feams  are 
clofed  both  within  and  without  by  a  plaiter  of  tough 
clay,  of  which  a  large  provifion  is  always  carried  on  the 
raft,  for  the  purpofe  of  excluding  the  dream  wherever 
its  entrance  is  obferved. 

The  depth  of  the  river  at  the  place  of  pafTage,  which 
is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  city 
of  Calhna,  the  capital  ot  the  empire  of  that  name,  is 
ellimated  at  23  or  24  feet  Englifh.  Its  depth  is  irom 
10  to  12  peeks,  each  ot  which  is  27  inches. 

Its  width  is  fuch,  that  even  at  the  island  of  Gongoo, 
where  the  ferrymen  refide,  the  found  of  the  louded  voice 
from  the  northern  more  is  fcarcely  heard  ;  and  at  Tom- 
(luctou,  where  the  name  of  Gnewa,  or  black,  is  given  to 
the  dream,  the  width  is  defcribed  as  being  that  of 
the  Thames  at  Wetfminfter.  In  the  rainy  feafon  it 
fwells  above  its  banks,  and  not  only  floods  the  adja- 
cent lands,  but  often  fweeps  before  it  the  cattle  and 
cottages  of  the  (hoit-fighted  or  too  conlident  inhabi- 
tants. 

That  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Niger  mould  refufe  to  profit  by  its  navigation,  may 
judly  furprile  the  traveller:  but  much  greater  is  his 
adonidiment,  when  he  finds  that  even  the  food  which 
the  bounty  of  the  flream  would  give,  is  ufelefsly  offer- 
ed to  their  acceptance  ;  for  fuch  is  the  want  of  Hull,  or 
fuch  the  fettled  diflike  of  the  people  to  this  fort  of  pro- 
vifion, that  the  hfh  with  which  the  river  abounds  are 
undidurbed  podeflion  of  its  waters. 

SENE&A,  or  Senega,  Rjttlefna&e-root,  Milkwort, 
a  medicinal  plant.      See  Polygala. 
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SENESCHAL,  (Senefebottw),   derived   from  the   SererVhat 

German  fein  "  a  houfe  or  place,"  and  fn/e  "  ar: 
ficer,"  is  a  fteward,  and  fignifies  one  who  has  the  dif-  ae"r'ajr' . 
penfing  of  judice  in  fome  particular  cafes  1  A3  the 
high  fenefchal  or  fteward  of  England  ;  fetufcbal  de  la 
lots!  dt  mi,  "  deward  of  the  king's  houfchold,  fenef- 
chal, or  fteward  of  courts,  &c."  Co.  Lit.  61.  Croke's 
■'■  102.  Kitch.  83.     See  Steward. 

SENNA,  the  leaf  of  the  caflla  feuna  of  Linnreus. 
See  Cassia. 

Senna  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Parkinfon  ( 1640) ;  and  Miller  tells  us,  that  '." 
by  keeping   thefe   plants   in   a  hot-bed  all  the  fummer,  MclhalS^ 
he  frequently  had  them  in  flower;    but  add;,   it  is  very ''"•?• 
rarely  that  they  perfect,  their  feeds  in  England.     There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  fome  of  the  Bri- 
ti.h    poflcffions   may  be  found  well  enough  adapted   to 
the  growth   of  this  vegetable,   and   that  the  patriotic 
views  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,   &c.  which 
has  offered   a  reward   to  thofe  who  fucceed  in  the  at- 
tempt, will  be  ultimately  accomplilhed. 

Senna,  which  is  in  common  ufe  as  a  purgative,  was 
fird  known  to  the  Arabian  phyiicians  Serapi  >n  and 
Mefue :  the  fird  among  the  Greeks  who  takes  any 
notice  of  it  is  A&uarius,  but  he  only  fpeaks  of  the 
fruit,  and  not  of  the  leaves.  To  remove  the  difaoree- 
able  talle  of  this  medicine,  DrCullen  recommends  cori- 
ander feeds;  and,  for  preventing  the  gripings  with  which 
it  is  fomctimes  attended,  he  thinks  the  warmer  aroma- 
tics,  as  cardamoms  or  ginger,  would  be  more  effectual. 

The  Senna  Italisa,  or  blunt-leaved  fenna,  is  a  variety 
or  the  Alexandrian  fpecies;  which,  by  its  cultivation  in 
the  fouth  of  Fiance  (Provence),  has  been  found  to  af- 
tume  this  change.  It  is  lefs  purgative  than  the  pointed- 
leaved  fenna,  and  is  therefore  to  be  given  in  larger  do- 
fes.  It  was  employed  as  a  cathartic  by  Dr  Wright  at  /> 
Jamaica,  where  it  crows  on  the  fand-banks  near  the  fea.  J"r- 

SENNA  All,  a  country  of  Africa,  bordering  upon  vo1'  3" 
Abyflinia,  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  prefent  go- 
vernment of  which  was  eftablilhcd  in  the  1  6th  century 
by  a  race  of  negroes  named,  in  their  own  language, 
Shi/looi.  This  country,  together  with  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Atrica,  had  been  over-run  by  the  Saracens  du- 
ring the  rapid  conqueds  of  the  khalifs  ;  but  inltead  of 
ereAiiig  any  diiliocl  principalities  here,  as  in  other 
parts,  they  had  incorporated  themfelves  with  the  old 
inhabitants  called  Shepherds,  whom  they  found  at  their 
arrival;  had  converted  them  to  their  religion,  and  become 
one  people  with  them.  In  1504  the  Shillook,  a  people 
bet. ire  unknown,  came  from  the  weftern  banks  of  the 
river  Bahiar  el  Ahiad,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Nile,  and  conquered  the  country  ;  allowing  the  Arabs, 
however,  to  retain  their  pofTeifions  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing them  a  certain  tribute.  Thefe  founded  the  city  of 
Sennaar,  and  have  ever  lince  continued  to  carry  on  an 
intercourfe  with  Egypt  in  the  way  of  merchandife. 
At  the  ellablifnment  of  their  monarchy  the  whole  na- 
tion were  Pagans,  but  loon  after  became  converts  to 
Mo'uammedanifm,  and  took  the  name  of  Funge,  an  ap- 
pellation fignifying  "  lords  or  conquerors,"  and  like- 
L  1  2  wife 


(a)  The  map  alluded  to  is  that  which  accompanies  the  volume  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Affjci- 
ations.     This  work  was  printed  in  1791. 
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wife  free  citizens.      Mr  Bruce,    who  parted  through  prehended,    and   put    to  death  by   the   Sid   el  Coom 

this  country  in   his  return  troni  Abyffinia,   gives   a  lill  in  the   manner   already    related.      Women  are  excluded 

of  20  kincjs  who  have  reigned   in  it  fince  the  conqneft  from  the  fovereignty    here    as    well    as    in   Abyffinia. 

of  the  Shillook.  The    princeffes    of    Sennaar,    however,    arc  wo'rl'e  off 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  a  people  fo  barbarous  than  thole  of  Abyffinia,  having  no  fettled  income,  nor 
and  brutiih,  that  no  hiftory  of  them  can  be  expected,  being  treated  in  any  degree  better  than  the  daugh- 
One  oi  the  molt  rematkable  of  their  cuftoms  is,  that  ters  of  private  perfons.  The  king  is  obliged!  once' in 
the  king  afcends  the  throne  with  the  expectation  of  be-  his  lifetime,  to  plough  and  low  a  piece  of  ground; 
in  ;  murdered  whenever  the  general  council  of  the  na-  whence  he  is  named  ij.iady,  the  "  countryman  or  pea- 
tion  thinks  proper.  The  dreadful  office  of  executioner  fant  ;"  a  title  as  common  among  the  monarchs  of  Sen- 
belongs  to  one  lingle  officer,  llyled,  in  the  language  of  naar  as  Oeiar  was  among  the  Romans.  The  royal  fa- 
the  country,  Si  I  el  Coom  ;  and  who  is  always  a  relation  ttlily  were  originally  negroes;  but  as  the  kin  (s  frequent- 
o*  the  monarch  himfclf.  It  was  from  his  regifters  that  ly  marry  Arab  women,  the  white  colour  ol  the  mother 
Mr  Bruce  took  the  lit!  of  the  kings  already  mention-  is  communicated  to  the  child.  This,  we  are  told  by 
ed|  with  the  numbci  of  years  they  reigned,  and  which  Mr  Bruce,  is  invariably  the  cafe  when  a  negro  man  of 
mjy  therefore  be  received  as  authentic.  The  Sid  el  Sennaar  marries  an  Arab  woman  ;  and  it  holds  equally 
Coom  in  office  at  the  time  that  Mr  Bruce  viiited  this  good  when  an  Arab  man  marries  a  negro  woman;  and 
country  was  named  Achmet,  and  was  one  of  his  belt  he  likewife  informs  us,  that  he  never  fuw  one  black  A- 
friends.  He  had  murdered  the  late  king,  with  three  rab  all  the  time  he  was  at  Sennaar. 
of  his  fons,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant  at  its  mother's  The  foil  and  climate  of  this  country  is  extremely  11  n- 
breatt ;  he  was  alfo  in  daily  expectation  of  performing  favourable  both  to  man  and  bead.  The  men  are  ftronc 
the  lame  office  to  the  reigning  fovereign.  He  was  by  and  remarkable  for  their  Gze, but  fhort  lived;  and  there 
no  means  referved  concerning  the  nature  of  his  office,  is  fuch  a  mortality  among  the  children,  that  were  it 
but  anlwered  freely  every  queftion  that  was  put  to  him.  not  for  a  conftant  importation  of  flaves,  the  metropolis 
When  afkei  by  Mr  Bruce  why  he  murdered  the  king's  would  be  depopulated.  The  (hortnefs  of  their  lives, 
young  Ion  in  his  father's  prefcice  ?  he  anfwered,  that  however,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  from  their  in- 
he  did  it  from  a  principle  of  duty  to  the  king  himfclf,  dulging  themfelves  from  their  infancy  in  every  kind  of" 
who  had  a  right  to  fee  his  fon  killed  in  a  lawful  and  re-  excels.  No  horle,  mule,  nor  afs,  will  live  at  Sennaar 
gular  manner,  which  was  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  or  for  many  miles  round  it.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
fword,  anil  not  in  a  more  painful  or  ignominious  way,  bullocks,  iheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  poultry  ;  all  of  them 
which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  might  poffibly  have  in-  •  mult  go  to  the  land,  every  half-year.  It  is  difficult  to 
Hided.  account  for  this   mortality  ;    though  Mr  Bruce  allures 

The  king,  he  faid,  was  very  little  concerned  at  the  fight  us  it  is  the  cafe  everywhere  about  the  metropolis  of  this 

of  his  fon's  death,  but  he  was  fo  very  unwilling  to  die  country,   where  the  foil  is   a   fat   earth  during  the  tin: 

himfelf,  that  he  often  prclTed  the  executioner  to  let  him  fealonof  the  rains.  Two  greyhounds  which  lie  brought 

efcape;  but  finding  his  intrcatics  ineffectual,  he  fubmitted  along  with  him  from  Atbara,  and  the  mules  he  brought 

at  laft  without  reliftance.      On  being  afked,  whether  he  from  Abyffinia,  lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  thtir  arri- 

was  not  afraid  of  coming  into  the  prefence  of  the  king,  val  at  Sennaar.      Several  of   the  kings  of  Sennaar  have 

conikiering  the  office  he  might  poffibly  have  to  perform?  tried  to  keep  lions,   but  it  was  always  found  impoffibls 

he   replied,   that  he  was  not  in  the  leaf!   afraid  on  th's  to  prefervc  them  alive  after  the  rains.      They  will  live, 

account;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  with  the  king  every  however,   as  well  as  other  quadrupeds,  in  the  fands,   at 

morning,   and   very  late  in  the  evening;   that  the  king  no  great  dillance  from  the  capital.  -  No  fpecies  of  tree 

knew  he  would  have  no  hand   in  promoting  his  death  ;  except  the  lemon  flowers  near  this  city  ;  the  cultivation 

but  that,   when  the   matter  was  ablolutely  determined,  of  the  rofe  has  often  been  attempted,   but  always  with- 

the  reil  was  only  an  affair  of  decency ;  and  it  would  un-  out   fuccefs.      In    e>ther  refpects,   however,   the  foil  of 

doubtedly  be  his  own  choice,  rather  to  fall  by  the  hand  Sennaar  is  exceedingly  fertile,   being  faid  to  yield  300 

of  his  own  relation  in   private   than   by  a  hired  afTaffin,  fold  ;   but  this  is   thought   by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  a  great 

an  Arab,  or  a  Chriftian  flavc,  in  the  fight  of  the  popu-  exapgeration.      It  is  all  fown  with  dora  or  millet,  which 

lace.      Eaady  the  king's  father,   having  the  misfortune  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people  ;   wheat  and  rice  are 

to   be   taken   prifoner,   was  fent  to  Atbara  to  Welled  alio  produced  here,   which  are  fold  by  the  pound,  even 

HalTan  the  governor  of  that  province  to  be  put  to  death  in  years  of  plenty.      The  foil  all  round   is  llrongly  im- 

there.      But  the  king,   who  was  a  ftrong  man,   and  al-  pregnated  witli  fait,  fo  that  a  fufficient  quantity  to  ferve 

ways  armed,  kept  fo  much  upon  his  guard,  that  Welled  the  inhabitants  is  extracted  from  it. 

could  find  no  opportunity  of  killing  him  but  by  running  Sennaar,  a  city  of  Afiica,  the  capital  of  the  king- 

him  through  the  back  with  a  lance  as   he  was  warning  dom  of  that  name.      It  Rands,  according  to  Mr  Bruce't 

bis  hands.      For  this  Welled  himfelf  was  afterwards  put  obfervations,  in   N.    Lat.    13'  34'  36"  E.   Lon<».   33° 

to  death  ;  not  on  account  of  the  murder  itfelf,   but  be-  30'  3c''  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  clofe  upon 

caufe,  in  the  firll  place,  he,  who  was  not  the  proper  ex'-  the  banks  of  it  ;  the  ground  on  which  it  (lands  being  jult 

ccutioner,  had  prefumed  to  put  the  king  to  death;  and,  high  enough  to  prevent  the   inundation.      The  town  is 

in  the  ncxt,becaufe  he  had  done  it  with  a  lance,  where-  very  populous,   and  contains  a  great  many  houfes.     la 

as  the  only  lawful  inllrument  was  a  fword.  Poncet's   time   they   were   all  of  one    ftory  ;  but  now 

On  the  death  of  any  of  the  fovereigns  of  this  coun-  rnoft  of  the   officers  have  houfes  of  two  flories   high, 

try,  his  eldcft  fon  fucceeds  to  the  throne  of  courfe  ;   on  They  are  built  of  clay    mixed   with  a  very  little  Itraw, 

which  as  many  of  his  brothers  as  can  be  found  arc  ap-  and  have  all  flat  roofs ;  which  fhows  that  the  rains  here 
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Etnnoar.    mud  be  much   lefs   in  quantity  than  to  the  fouth  ward. 

■— "v~— -  During  the  time  ot  Mr  Bruce's  residence  here,  however, 
there  was  one  week  of  continual  rain,  and  the  Nile,  al- 
ter loud  thunder  and  great  daiknels  to  the  fouth,  in- 
creafed  violently  ;  the  whole  Itream  being  covered  with 
the  wrecks  ot  houfes  and  their  furniture;  fp  that  he 
fuppoled  it  had  deftroyed  many  villages  to  the  fouth- 
ward.  About  12  miles  to  the  north- '.vt.it  ot  Sennaar  is  a 
collection  of  villages  named  Shaddly,  trom  a  great  faint 
of  that  name,  who  conltructed  feveral  granaries  here. 
Thefe  are  no  other  than  large  pits  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  well  plaftered  in  the  inlide  with  clay,  then  filled 
with  grain  when  it  is  at  its  loweit  price,  and  afterwards 
covered  up  and  plaftered  again  at  top  :  thele  pits  they 
aAXmitamorci.  On  any  prolpedt  ot  dearth  they  are 
opened,  and  the  corn  fold  to  the  people.  About  24 
miles  north  of  Shaddly  there  is  another  let  of  granaries 
named  IVed-Aboud,  ftill  greater  than  Shaddly;  and  upon 
thefe  two  the  fubfiitence  or  the  Arabs  principally  de- 
pends :  for  as  thefe  people  are  at  continual  war  with 
each  other,  and  direct  their  tury  rather  againil  the  crops 
tlian  the  perfond  of  their  enemies,  the  whole  of  them 
would  be  unavoidably  ftarved,  were  it  not  for  this  ex- 
.  traordinary  rcfource.  Small  villages  ot  foldiers  are  feat- 
hered up  and  down  this  country  to  guard  the  grain  al- 
ter it  is  fown,  which  is  only  that  fpecies  of  millet  named 
Dora;  the  foil,  it  is  faid,  being  incapable  of  producing 
any  other.  There  are  great  hollows  made  in  the  earth 
at  proper  diftances  throughout  the  country,  wliich  fill 
with  water  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and  are  afterwards  of 
great  ufe  to  the  Arabs  as  they  pafs  irom  the  cultivated 
parts  to  the  fands.  The  fly,  which  is  fuch  a  dreadful 
enemy  to  the  cattle,  is  never  feen  to  the  northward  of 
Shaddly. 

To  the  weftward  of  thefe  granaries  the  country  is 
quite  full  ol  trees  as  far  as  the  river  Abiad,  or  El-aice. 
In  this  extenfive  plain  there  arife  two  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, one  called  'jibbel  Moira,  or  the  Mountain  oj  ivatcr ; 
the  other  Jibbel  Segud,  or  the  Cold  Mountain,  Both  of 
them  enjoy  a  line  climate,  and  ferve  for  a  protection  to 
the  farms  about  Shaddly  and  Aboud  already  mentioned. 
Here  alfo  are  fortreffes  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Arabs, 
wliich  ferve  to  oblige  them  to  pay  tribute  in  their  flight 
from  the  cultivated  country,  during  the  rains,  to  the  dry 
lands  of  Atbara.  Each  of  thefe  diftricls  is  governed 
by  the  defcendant  of  their  ancient  and  native  princes, 
who  long  refilled  all  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  Sacri- 
fices ot  a  horrid  nature  are  laid  to  have  been  offered  up 
on  thefe  mountains  till  about  the  year  1554,  when  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sennaar  befieged  rirlt  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  princes  in  their  mountains  ;  and  having 
forced  them  to  furrender,  he  fattened  a  chain  of  gold  to 
each  of  their  tars,  cxpofed  them  in  the  market  place  at 
Sennaar,  and  fold  them  for  flaves  at  lefs  than  a  iatthing 
each.  Soon  after  this  they  were  circumcifed,  convert- 
ed to  the  Mahometan  religion,  ajid  rtitored  to  their 
kingdoms. 

'ol'rr.  "  Nothing  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  more   pleafant   than 

W"  the  country  around  Sennaar  in  the  end  of  Aujuft  and 
beginning  of  September.  The  grain,  being  now  fprung 
up,  makes  the  whole  of  this  immenfe  plain  appear  a  le- 
vel green  land,  inttifperfed  with  great  lakes  of  water, 
and  ornamented  at  certain  intervals  with  groups  of  vil- 
lages; the  conical  tops  of  the  houfes  pieftnting  at  a 
idiilance  the  appearance  of  fmall  encampments.  Through 
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this  very  extenfive  plain  winds  the  Nile,  a  delightful  i^inair 
river  there,  above  a  mile  broad,  full  to  the  very  brim,  ~" v— ■ 
but  never  overflowing.  Everywhere  on  thefe  banks 
are  feen  herds  of  the-  mod  beautiful  cattle  of  various 
kinds.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  about  Sennaar  referable 
the  pleafanteit  part  or  Holland  in  the  fummer  fea- 
fon ;  but  foon  after,  when  the  rains  ceafe,  and  the  fun 
exerts  its  utmotl  influence,  the  dora  begins  to  ripen,  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  to  rot,  the  lakes  to  putren , 
fmell,  become  full  of  vermin,  and  all  its  beauty  l'uddenly 
difappears:  bare  fcorched  Nubia  returns,  and  all  its  ter- 
rors of  poifonous  winds  and  moving  fands,  glowing  and 
ventilated  with  fultry  Wafts,  which  are  followed  by  a 
troop  of  terrible  attendants  ;  epileplies,  apoplexies,  vio- 
lent fevers,  obftinate  agues,  and  lingering  painrul  dyfen- 
teries,  ftill  more  obftinate  and  mortal. 

"  War  and  treafon  leem  to  be  the  Only  employment 
of  this  hoi  rid  people,  whom  Heaven  has  feparated  by 
almoft  impaffable  deferts  From  the  reft  of  mankind;  con- 
fining them  to  an  accurfed  fpot,  feemingly  to  give  then*- 
an  earncft  in  time  of  the  only  other  courfe  which  he 
has  rtferved  to  them  for  an  eternal  hereafter." 

With  legard  to  the  climate  of  the  country  round 
Sennaar,  Mr  Bruce  has  feveral  very  curious  obferva- 
tions.  The  thermometer  rifts  in  the  (hade  to  1 1 9  de- 
grees ;  but  the  degree  indicated  by  this  instrument  does 
not  at  all  correfpond  with  the  ienfations  occafioned  by 
it;  nor  with  the  colour  of  the  people  who  live- under  it, 
"  Nations  of  blacks  (fays  he)  live  within  latitude  13 
and  14  degrees;  about  10  degrees  fouth  of  them,  nearly 
under  the  line,  all  the  people  are  white,  as  wevhad  an 
opportunity  of  oblerving  daily  in  the  Galla  Sennaar,. 
which  is  in  latitude  13  degrees,  is  hotter  by  the  ther- 
mometer 50  degrees,  when  the  fun  is  moll  dillant  from 
it,  than  Gondar,  which  is  a  degree  farther  fouth,  when 
the  fun  is  vertical. — Cold  and  hot  (fays  our  author) 
are  terms  merely  relative,  not  determined  by  the  lati- 
tude, but  elevation  of  the  place.  When,  therefore,  we 
fay  hot,  fome  other  explanation  is  neceffary  concerningthe 
place  where  we  are,  in  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  fenfations  of  that  heat  upon  the  body,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  it  upon  the  lungs.  The  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer conveys  this  but  very  imperfectly ;  90  degree* 
is  exceffively  hot  at  Loheia  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  yet 
the  latitude  of  Loheia  is  but  15  degrees;  whereas  90 
degrees  at  Sennaar  is  only  warm  as  to  fenfe ;  though 
Seunaar,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  in  latitude  13  de- 
grees. 

"  At  Sennaar,  then,  I  call  it  cold,  when  one  fully 
clothed  and  at  reft  feels  himfelf  in  want  of  fire.  I  call 
it  coo',  when  one  fully  clothed  and  at  reft  feels  he  could 
bear  more  covering  all  over,  or  111  part,  than  he  has  at 
that  time.  1  call  it  temperate,  when  a  man  fo  clothed, 
and  at  reft,  feels  no  fuch  want,  and  can  take  moderate 
exerciie,  fuch  as  walking  about  a  room  without  fweat- 
ing.  I  call  it  warm,  when  a  man,  fo  clothed,  does  not 
fwcat  when  at  reft;  but,  upon  taking  moderate  exercife, 
fweats,  and  again  cools.  I  call  it  hot,  when  a  man  at  reft, 
or  with  model  ate  exereife,  fweats  exceffively.  I  call  it 
very  hot,  when  a  man  with  thin,  or  little  clothing,  fweats 
much,  though  at  reft.  I  call  it  eicejfvve  hot,  when  a 
man,  in  his  (hiit  and  at  reft,  fweats  exceffively,  when 
all  motion  is  painful,  and  the  knees  feel  feeble,  as  if  af- 
ter a  lever.  I  call  it  extreme  hot,  when  the  Itrengib. 
fails,  a  difpofition  to  faint  comes  on,  a  ftraitnefs  is  found 
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S«n»air.    in  tlio  templet,  23  if  a  fmall  cord  was  drawn  tight  about 

>■ , the  head,  the  voice  impaired,  the  fkin  dry,  and  the  head 

feems  more  than  ordinarily  large  and  light.  This,  I 
apprehend,  denotes  death  at  hand \  hut  this  i;  rarely 
or  never  effected  by  the  fun  alone, without  the  addition 
of  that  poifonous  wind  which  purfued  us  through  At- 
bara,  where  it  has,  no  doubt,  Contributed  to  the  total 
extinction  of  evei  .•  thing  tint  huh  the  breath  of  life. 
.A  thermometer,  graduated  upon  this  fcale,  would  exhi- 
bit a  figure  very  different  From  the  common  one  ;  fol  I 
am  convinced  by  experiment,  that  a  web  of  the  fineft 
muflin,  wrapt  round  the  body  at  Sennaar,  will  occafion 
at  raid  day  a  greater  fenfation  of  heat  in  the  body,  than 
a  rife  of  5  degrees  in  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenh  it. 

"  At  Sennaar,  from  70  to  7^  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
1  mometer  is  cool  ;  horn  79  to  92  temperate  ;  at  92 
degrees  begins  warmth.  Although  the  degree  of  the 
thermometer  marks  a  greater  heat  than  is  felt  by  the 
body  of  us  ftrangers,  it  feems  to  me  that  the  fenfationa 
of  the  natives  bear  (till  a  lefs  proportion  to  that  degree 
than  ours.  On  the  2d  of  Auguft,  while  I  was  lying 
perfectly  enervated  on  a  carpet  in  a  room  deluged  with 
water  at  12  o'clock,  the  thermometer  at  116,  I  law 
feveral  black  labourers  pulling  down  a  houfe,  working 
with  great  vigour,  without  any  lymptoms  of  being  in- 
commoded." 

The  drefs  of  the  people  of  Sennaar  confifts  only  of 
a  long  fhirt  of  blue  cloth,  which  wraps  them  up  from 
the  under  part  of  the  neck  to  the  feet.  It  does  not, 
however,  conceal  the  neck  in  the  men,  though  it  does 
fa  the  women.  The  men  fometimes  have  a  fafh  tied 
about  their  middle;  and  both  men  and  women  go  bare- 
Footed  in  the  houfes,  whatever  their  rank  may  be.  The 
•floors  of  their  apartments,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  wo- 
men, are  covered  wfth  Perlian  carpets.  Both  men  and 
women  anoint  themfelves,  at  leaft  once  a-day,  with  ca- 
mel's greafe  mixed  with  civet,  which,  they  imagine, 
foftens  their  f.uns,  and  prcferves  them  from  cutane- 
ous eruptions ;  of  which  they  are  fo  fearful,  that  they 
confine  themfelves  to  the  houfe  if  they  obferve  the 
fmallefl  pimple  on  their  ikins.  With  the  fame  view 
of  preferving  their  fkins,  though  they  have  a  clean 
fhirt  every  day,  they  fleep  with  a  grcafed  one  at  nijjht, 
having  no  other  coveting  but  this.  Their  bed  is  a 
tanned  bull's  hide,  which  this  conftant  ryeafing  loftens 
very  much  ;  it  is  alfo  very  cool,  though  it  gives  a  fmell 
to  their  bodies  from  which  they  cannot  be  freed  by  any 
warning. 

Our  author  gives  a  very  curious  defcription  of  the 
queens  and  ladies  of  the  court  at  Sennaar.  He  had 
accefs  to  them  as  a  phyfician,  and  was  permitted  to  pay 
his  vilit  alone.  He  was  firft  fhown  into  a  large  Square 
apartment,  where  there  were  about  50  black  women, 
all  quite  naked  excepting  a  very  narrow  piece  of  cotton 
bout  their  waills.  As  he  was  muling  whether 
thefe  were  all  queens,  one  of  them  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  into  another  apartment  much  better 
lighted  than  the  former.  Here  he  faw  three  women 
fitting  upon  a  bench  or  fofa  covered  with  blue  Surat 
cloth  ;  they  themfelves  being  clothed  from  the  neck  to 
the  feet  with  cotton  fhirts  of  the  fame  colour.  Thefe 
were  three  of  the  king's  wives  ;  his  favourite,  who  was 
one  of  the  number,  appeared  to  be  about  fix  feet  high, 
and  fo  corpulent  that  our  traveller  imagined  her  to  be 
large'.!   creature   he   had  feen  next  to  the  elephant 
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and  rhinoceros.  Her  features  perfectly  refemblcd  thofe 
of  a  negro:  a  ring  of  gold  pafled  through  her  under  lip, 
and  weighed  it  down,  till,  like  a  flap,  it  covered  her 
chin,  leaving  her  teeth  bare,  which  were  fmall  and  very 
line.  The  inlide  of  her  lis  was  made  black  witli  anti- 
mony. Her  eais  reached  down  to  her  fhoulders,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  wings  :  there  was  a  gold  rin _j  in 
each  of  them  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  fome- 
what  lmaller  than  a  man's  little  finger;  the  weight  of 
which  had  drawn  down  the  hole  where  her  1  n  \  as 
pierced  fo  much  that  three  fingers  might  ealily  pafs 
above  the  ring.  She  had  a  gold  necklace  like  that 
called  bjclavage,  of  feveral  rows,  one  below  another; 
to  which  were  him;;  rows  of  fequins  pierced.  She  had 
two  manacles  of  gold  upon  her  ancles  laiger  than  thofe 
ufed  tor  chaining  telons.  Our  author  could  not  imagine 
how  it  was  poflible  for  her  to  walk  with  them,  till  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  hollow,  'i  he  others  were 
drilled  much  in  the  fame  manner  ;  only  there  was  one 
who  had  chains  coming  from  her  ears  to  the  outfide  of 
each  noftril,  where  they  were  fattened.  A  ring  was 
alio  put  through  the  griltle  of  her  nofe,  and  which  hung 
down  to  the  opening  of  her  mouth;  having  all  together 
fomething  of  the  appearance  of  a  horfe's  bridle  ;  and 
Mr  Bruce  thinks  that  (lie  mull  have  breathed  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  poorer  fort  of  the  people  of  Sennar  live  upon 
the  fiour  or  hread  of  millet  ;  the  rich  make  puddings 
of  this,  toafting  the  flour  before  the  fire,  and  putting 
milk  and  butter  into  it  ;  befides  which  they  ule  beef 
partly  roafled  and  partly  raw.  They  have  very  fine 
and  fat  horned  cattle,  but  the  meat  commonly  fold  in 
the  market  is  camel's  flefh.  The  liver  and  fpare  ril> 
of  this  animal  are  always  eaten  raw  ;  nor  did  our  au- 
thor fee  one  inllance  to  the  contrary  <dl  the  time  he 
was  in  the  country.  Hog's  flelh  is  not  fold  in  the 
market ;  but  all  the  common  people  of  Sennaar  eat 
it  openly  ;  thofe  in  office,  who  pretend  to  be  Maho- 
metans, doing  the  fame  in  fecret. 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  the 
principal  article  of  trade  is  blue  Surat  cloth.  In  for- 
mer times,  when  caravans  could  pafs  with  fafety,  Indian 
goods  were  brought  in  quantities  from  Jidda  to  Sen- 
naar, and  then  difperfed  over  the  country  of  the  blacks. 
The  returns  were  made  in  gold,  a  powder  called  Tibbar, 
civet,  rhinocerofes  horns,  ivory,  oftrich  feathers,  and 
above  all  ifaves  or  glafs,  more  of  thefe  being  export- 
ed from  Sennaar  than  from  all  the  Eail  of  Africa. 
This  trade,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gold  and  ivo- 
ry, is  almolt  deltroyed  ;  though  the  gold  is  ftill  reputed 
to  be  the  belt  and  purefl  in  Africa,  and  is  therefore 
bought  at  Mocha  to  be  carried  to  India,  where  it  all 
centres  at  laft. 

SENNERTUS  (Daniel),  an  eminent  phyfician,  was 
born  in  1572  at  Breflaw  ;  and  in  1 593  he  was  fent  to 
Wittemberg,  where  he  made  great  prog  re  fs  in  philo- 
fophy  and  phytic.  He  vilited  the  univerfities  of  Leip- 
fic,  Jena,  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  Berlin  ;  but 
loon  returned  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  foo-  att-r  to  a 
profeflbrihip  in  the  fame  faculty.  He  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry  into  that  univerfity  ; 
he  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  works  and  practice, 
and  was  very  generous  to  the  poor.  He  died  of  the 
plague  at  Wittemberg,  in    1637.     He  raifed  himlr!' 
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sennnes  enemies  by  eontradifting  the  ancients.  He  thought  the 
II.  feed  of  all  living  creatures  animated,  and  that  the  foul 
of  this  feed  pi edncea  organization.  He  was  accufed  of 
impiety  for  affcrting  that  the  fouls  of  beads  are  not  ma- 
terial ;  for  this  was  affirmed  to  be  the  :"ame  thing  with 
affetting  that  they  are  immortal  ;  but  he  rejected  this 
confequence,  as  he  well  might  do.  See  Metaphysics, 
Part  III.  ch'.p.  vi. 

SENONES,  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  G.-.lIia  Cel- 
tica,  lituated  on  the  Sequnna  to  the  fuuch  of  the  Parifii, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  [eauna  or  Yonne  with  the 
above-mentioned  river.  Their  meft  confrderab'e  ex- 
ploit was  their  invafion  of  Italy,  and  taking  and  burn- 
ing Rome,  as  related  under  that  article.  This  was  done 
by  a  colony  of  them  long  before  tranfportcd  into  Italy, 
and  fettled  on  the  Adriatic.  Their  capital,  Agendi- 
cum  in  Gaul,  was  in  the  lower  age  called  Senones,  now 
Sens.  In  Italy  the  Senones  extended  themfehes  as  far 
as  the  river  Aefia  ;  but  were  a'terwards  driven  beyond 
the  Rubicon,  which  became  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Ci- 
falpina,   (Polybius,  Strabo.* 

SENSATION,  in  philofophy,  the  peiception  of 
external  obje&s  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  See  Meta- 
physics, Part  I.  chap.  i. 

SENSE,  a  faculty  of  the  foul  whereby  it  perceives 
external  objefts  by  means  of  the  impreffions  they  make 
on  certain  organs  of  the  body.  See  Metaphysics, 
Part  I.  and  Anatomy,  rr  137,  &c 

Common  Sense,  is  a  term  that  has  been  varioufly 
ufed  both  bv  ancient  and  modern  writers.  With  fon.e 
it  has  been  fynonymous  with  public  ienfe  ;  with  others 
it  has  denoted  prudence  ;  in  certain  inltances,  it  has  been 
confounded  with  fome  of  the  powers  of  tafte  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, thofe  who  commit  egregious  blundcis  with 
regard  to  decorum,  faying  and  doing  what  is  offenlive 
to  their  company,  and  inconiiiler.t  with  their  own  cha- 
racter, have  been  charged  vvith  a  dcfetl  in  common 
fenfe.  Some  men  are  diilmguifhed  by  an  uncommon 
acutenefs  in  discovering  the  characters  ot  others  ;  and 
this  talent  lias  been  fometimes  called  common  fenfe ;  ii- 
milar  to  which  is  t!i?.t  ufe  of  the  term,  which  makes 
it  to  fignify  that  experience  and  knowledge  of  lite 
which  is  acquired  by  living  in  fociety.  To  this  mean- 
ing Quintilian  refers,  fpeaking  of  the  advantages  of  a 
public  education  :  Senfum  ipfum  qui  communis  dicilur,  ubi 
tJifcet,  cum  fe  a  congrejfu,  qui  non  hominibus  folum,  fed 
tnuhs  quoque  animalibus  naluralis  efl,  Jegregarit  ?  Lib.  i. 
cap.  2. 

But  the  term  common  fenfe  hath  in  modern  times 
been  ufed  to  fignify  that  power  or  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by  progreffive  ar- 
gumentation, but  by  an  inftantaneoas,  initinthve,  and 
irrefiftible  impulle  ;  derived  neither  trom  education  nor 
from  habit,  but  tiom  nature  ;  adhng  independently  ot 
our  will,  whenever  its  object  is  prefented,  according  to 
an  eftablifhed  law,  and  therefore  called  fmft  ;  and  act- 
ing in  a  fimilar  manner  upon  all,  or  at  lcaft  upon  a 
great  majority  of  mankind,  and  therefore  called  common 
jafr.      See  Metaphysics,  n3  127. 

Morel  Sense,  is  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  be 
pleafed  with  the  contemplation  of  thofe  affections,  ac- 
tions, or  characters,  of  rational  agents,  which  we  call 
good  or  virtuous. 

This  moral  fenfe  of  beauty  in  a&ions  and  aficdiions 
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m:iy  appear  (Iran-re  at  firfl  view:  fome  of  our  moralifts 
themfelves  are  offended  at  it  in  Lord  Shaftefbury,  at  be" 
ing  accuftomed  to  deduce  every  approbation  or  aveiflon 
from  rational  views  o-  intereft.  It  is  certain  that  his 
Lordfhip  has  carried  the  influence  of  the  r. 
very  tar,  and  fome  of  his  followers  have  carri 
iher.  The  ad  0  ites  for  the  feliifli  fyftem  feem  to  drive 
their  opinions  to  •},•■  oppofite  extreme,  and  we  have  ehe- 
where  endeavoured  to  (how  that  the  truth  lies  between 
the  contending  parties.    See  Moral  Philosophy,  n* 

27.-3-- 

Public  Sense  is  defined  by  the  noble  author  of  the 
Chara  ten-nes  to  be  an  innate  propenfity  to  be  pleafed 
with  tht  !.;;  pinefs  <•'  (..hers,  and  to  be  uneafy  at  their 
mifety.  It  is  found,  he  fays,  in  a  greater  or  iefs  degree 
in  all  men,  and  was  forr.etimes  calkv 
communis,  by  ancient  writers. 

Of  :'..^  •  '.'.;,•  of  this  public  fenfe  we  have  great 
doubts.  The  conduct  of  favare«,  who  are  more  under 
the  i, 1fiuj1.ee  of  original  inftinft  than  civilized  men, 
giies  no  countenance  to  it.  Their  affections  feem  all 
to  be  fellifh,  or  at  leail  to  fpring  from  felf-love  variouf- 
ly modified.  For  the  happinefs  of  their  wives  they 
have  very  little  regard,  contidering  them  merely  as  in- 
struments of  their  own  pleafure,  and  valuing  thein  for 
nothing  ei.e.  Hence  they  make  them  toil,  while  they 
themfelves  indulge  in  liillefs  idlcnefs.  To  their  children 
we  believe  they  exhibit  (hong  fymptoms  of  attachment, 
as  foon  as  they  derive  afliltance  from  them  in  war,  or  in 
the  bufineis  of  the  ehace  ;  but  during  the  helplefs  years 
of  infancy,  the  child  is  left  by  the  fclliih  father  wholly 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  its  wretched  mother  ; 
who,  impelled  by  the  florae  of  all  females  to  their 
young,  cherifhes  her  offspring  with  great  fondnefs. — 
The  favage  is,  indeed,  fufceptible  of  (hong  attachments, 
fimilar  to  that  which  we  evil  friendfhip  ;  but  fuch  at- 
tachments are  no  proofs  o;  difintercfted  benevolence,  or 
what  his  Lordfhip  calls  the  public  fenfe.  Two  barbarous 
heroes  are  probably  fir  if  linked  together  by  the  ob- 
fervaticn  of  each  other's  prowefs  in  war,  or  their  (kill 
in  purfuing  their  game  ;  for  fuch  obfervation  cannot  tail 
to  (how  them  that  they  may  be  ufeful  to  one  another  ; 
and  we  have  elfewhere  (hown  how  real  friendfhip  may 
fpring  from  fentiments  originally  felfiiri.  The  favauu  .e, 
very  much  attached  to  his  horde  or  tribe,  and  tills  at- 
tachment refembles  patriotism  :  but  patriotifm  It  fell  :,•= 
not  a  ientiment  of  pure  benevolence  delighting  in  the 
happinefs  of  others,  and  grieving  a:  their  mifery  ;  for 
the  patriot  prefers  his  own  country  to  all  others,  and  is 
not  very  fcrupulcus  w-iih  refpett  to  the  lectitude  of  the 
means  by  which  he  promotes  its  ir.tereft,  or  depreifes  its 
rivals.  The  lavage  purfues  with  relentlefs  rigour  the 
enemies  of  himfelt  or  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs; 
(hows  no  rr.eicy  to  them  when  in  his  power,  bjt  ; 
them  to  the  cruelleft  death,  and  carries  their  fcalps  to 
the  leader  of  his  party.  Thefe  facts,  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  are  perfectly  irreconcileable  with  innate 
benevolence,  or  a  public  fenfe  comprehending  the  whole 
race  of  men  ;  and  (how  the  truth  of  that  theory  bv 
which  we  hivi  in  another  place  endeavoured-to  account 
for  sll  the  paflions,  focial  as  well  as  felfifh.  See  Pas- 
sion. 

SENSIBLE  note,  in  mufic,  is  that  which  confti- 
tutes  a  third  major  above  the  dominant,  and  a  femi- 
&  ions 
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ScnKbiiiiy  tone  beneath  the  tonic.     Si,  or  B,  is  the  fenfible  note 

■"" — * in  the  tone  of  ut  or  C  fol  %  ;  or  G  (harp,  in  the  tune 

of  /1  or  A. 

They  call  it  \\\tft  njible  note  on  this  account, thst  it  caufes 
to  be  perceived  the  tone  ot  natural  feriesof  the  key  and 
the  tonic  itfelf;  upon  wliich,  after  the  chord  of  the  do* 
minaut,  the  fenfible  note  taking  the  (horteft  road,  is 
under  a  neceffity  of  riling  ;  which  has  made  fume  au- 
thors treat  this  fenlible  note  as  a  major  diffonance,  for 
want  of  obferving,  that  diffonance,  being  a  relation, 
cannot  be  conftituted  unlefs  by  two  notes  between  which 
it  fubfrftsl 

Tt  is  not  meant  that  the  fenfible  note  is  the  feventh  of 
the  tone,  becaufe,  in  the  minor  mode,  this  feventh  can- 
not be  a  ferifible  note  but  in  afcendin^  ;  for,  in  defend- 
ing, it  is  at  the  diftarce  of  a  full  note  from  the  tonic, 
znd  of  a  third  minor  from  the  dominant. 

SENSIBILITY,  is  a  nice  and  delicate  perception  of 
pleafure  or  pain,  beauty  or  deformity.  It  is  very-  near- 
ly allied  to  talte  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  natural,  feems  to 
depend  upon  the  organization  of  the  nervous  fyilem. 
It  is  capable,  however,  of  cultivation,  and  is  experien- 
ced in  a  much  higher  degree  in  civilized  than  in  favage 
nations,  and  among;  perfons  liberally  educated  than 
among;  boors  and  illiterate  mechanics.  The  man  who 
has  cultivated  any  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  much  quicker 
and  more  exquilite  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity 
in  the  execution  of  that  art,  than  another  of  eqnal  or 
even  greater  natural  powers,  who  has  but  cafually  in- 
fpected  its  productions.  He  who  has  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  that  decorum  of  manners  which  characterizes 
the  polite  part  of  the  world,  perceives  almolt  inftantane- 
oufly  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  it,  and  feels  himfelf  al- 
moft  as  much  hurt  by  behaviour  harmlels  in  itfelt,  as  by 
the  groffeft  rudenefs  ;  and  the  man  who  has  long  pro- 
ceeded  fteadily  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  often  painted 
to  himfelf  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  the  miftries  of 
wliich  it  is  productive,  is  more  quickly  alarmed  at  any 
deviation  from  retlitude,  than  another  who,  though  his 
life  has  been  ftained  by  no  crime,  has  yet  thought  lefs 
upon  the  principles  of  virtue  and  confequences  of  vice. 

Every  thing  which  can  be  called  fenfibility,  and  is 
net  born  with  man,  may  be  refolved  into  affociation, 
and  is  to  be  regulated  accordingly  ;  for  Icnlibilities  may 
be  acquired  which  are  inimical  to  happinets  and  to  the 
practice  of  virtue.  The  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who 
has  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  forms  of  polite  addrefs 
as  to  be  hurt  by  the  unaffected  language  and  manners  of 
the  honefl  peafant,  with  whom  he  may  have  occaiion 
to  tranfact  bufinefs  ;  nor  is  he  likely  to  acquire  much 
ufeful  knowledge  who  has  fo  feduloufly  ftudied  the 
beauties  of  compolition  as  to  be  unable  to  read  without 
difguit  a  book  of  fcience  or  of  hiftory,  of  which  the  It  vie 
comes  not  up  to  his  ftandard  of  perfection.  That  fen- 
fibility which  we  either  have  from  nature,  or  neceffarily 
acquire,  of  the  miferies  of  others,  is  of  the  greateil  ufe 
when  properly  regulated,  as  it  powerfully  impels  us 
to  relieve  their  diitrels  ;  but  if  it  by  any  means  become 
fo  exquifite  as  to  make  us  fhun  the  fight  of  miiery,  it 
counteracts  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  our 
nature,  and  only  deprives  us  of  happinefs,  while  it  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  good  of  others.  Indeed  there 
is  rcafon  to  believe  that  all  fuch  extreme  feniibilities  are 
felfifh  affectations,  employed  as  apologies  for  withholding 
•     -ii  the  referable  that  relief  which  it  is  in  our  power 
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to  give  ;  for  there  is  not  a  fait  better  eltablilhed  in  the  SenQbiKrM 
fcience  of  human  nature,  tha;i  that  paffive   perceptions  »ei'fl'ive« 
grow  gradually  weaker  by  repetition]   while  active  ha-        v       * 
bits  daily  acquire  ilrength. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  literary  man  to  culti- 
vate his  taftr,  becaufe  it  is  the  fource  ot  much  elegant 
and  refined  pleafure,  (fee  Taste)  ;  but  there  is  a  de- 
gree ot  faftidioufnefs  which  renders  that  pleafure  impof- 
frble  to  be  obtained,  and  is  the  certain  indication  of  ex- 
piring letters,  [tis  to  fubmit  to  the  artificial 
rules  of  pohtencL,  tor  they  tend  to  promote  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  fociety,  and  are  fometimes  a  ufeful  fub- 
liitute  for  moral  virtue  ;  but  he  who  with  refpect  to 
them  has  fo  much  fenfibility  as  to  be  difgufted  with  all 
whole  manners  aie  not  equally  poliihed  with  his  own,  is 
a  very  tioublefome  member  of  lociety.  It  is  every  man's 
duty  to  cultivate  his  moral  feniibilities,  fo  as  to  make 
them  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  tor  which  they  were 
given  to  him  ;  but  if  he  either  feel,  or  pretend  to  feci, 
the  miteries  of  others  to  fo  exquilite  a  degree  as  to  ho 
unable  to  afford  them  the  reliet  which  they  have  a  right 
to  expect,  his  fenfibilities  are  of  no  good  tendency. 

That  the  man  of  true  fenfibility  has  more  pains  and 
more  pleafures  than  the  callous  wretch,  is  univerfally  ad- 
mitted, as  well  as  that  his  enjoyments  and  fufferings  are 
more  exquilite  in  their  kinds  ;  and  as  no  man  lives  for 
himlelt  alone,  no  man  will  acknowledge  his  want  of 
fenfibility,  or  exprefs  a  wifh  that  his  heart  were  callous. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  fome  moment  to  diftinguifli 
real  fenfibilities  from  ridiculous  affections  ;  thofe  which 
tend  to  increale  the  fum  ot  human  happinefs  from  fuch 
as  have  a  contrary  tendency,  and  to  cultivate  them  all  in 
fuch  amanner  as  to  make  them  anfwer  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  implanted  in  us  by  the  beneficent  Author  of  na- 
ture. This  can  be  done  only  by  watching  over  them  as 
over  other  affociations,  (fee  Metaphysics,  ny  9S.);  for 
exceffive  fenfibility,  as  it  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  is 
the  bane  of  human  happinefs.  "  Too  much  tendernefs 
(as  Roufieau  well  oblcrves)  proves  the  bitterett  curfe 
inltead  of  the  molt  fruitful  bleffmg  ;  vexation  and  dif. 
appointment  are  its  certain  confequences.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  the  change  of  the  feafons,  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  fun,  or  thicknefs  of  the  fogs,  are  fo  many- 
moving  fprings  to  the  unhappy  pofTeflor,  and  he  becomes 
the  wanton  fport  of  their  arbitration." 

SENSITIVE-plant.  See  Mimosa,  Dionjea,  and 

HtDYSARlM. 

The  fenfitive  plants  are  well  known  to  poffefs  a  kind 
of  motion,  by  which  the  leaves  and  (talks  are  contract- 
ed and  tall  down  upon  being  ilightly  touched,  or  fhaken 
with  fome  degree  of  violence. 

The  contraction  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
fenfitive  plant  when  touched,  is  a  very  lingular  phenome- 
non. Different  hypothefes  have  been  formed  by  botn- 
nilts  in  order  to  explain  it  ;  but  we  arc  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve that  thefe  have  generally  been  deduced  rather  from 
analogical  rcafoning  than  from  a  collection  of  facts  and 
obfervations.  We  lhall  therefore  give  an  account  of  all 
the  important  facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
upon  this  cuiious  fubject  ;  and  then  draw  fuch  conclu- 
fions  as  obvioufly  reliilt  from  them,  without,  however,  at- 
tempting to  fupport  any  old,  or  to  eltablifh  a  new,  hy- 
pothec's. 

i.  It  is  difficult  to  touch  the  leaf  of  a  healthy  fenfi- 
tive plant  fo  delicately  that  it  will  not  immediately  col- 
7  lapfe 
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lenfiti«.  Upfe  (a),  the  foliola  or  little  leaves  moving  at  their 
""""*  bafe  till  they  come  into  contact,  and  then  applying 
themfelves  clofe  together.  If  the  leaf  be  touched  with 
a  little  more  force,  the  oppofite  leaf  will  exhibit  the 
fame  appearance.  If  a  little  more  force  be  applied,  the 
partial  footftalks  bend  down  towards  the  common  foot- 
Italic  fram  which  thev  ilTue,  making  with  it  a  more  acute 
anqle  than  before.  If  the  touch  be  more  violent  Hill, 
all  the  leaves  fituated  on  the  fame  tide  with  the  one 
that  has  been  touched  will  inltantly  collapfe,  and  the 
partial  footftalk  will  approach  the  common  footftalk  to 
which  it  is  attached,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  partial 
footftalk  of  the  leaf  approaches  the  (lem  or  branch 
from  which  it  iffues  ;  fo  that  the  whole  plant,  from  ha- 
ving its  branches  extended,  will  immediately  appear  like 
a  weeping  birch. 

2.Thete  motions  of  the  plant  are  performed  by  means 
of  three  diftindt  and  fenlible  articulations.  The  firft, 
that  of  the  foliola  or  lobes  to  the  partial  footftalk  ;  the 
fecond,  that  of  the  partial  footftalk  to  the  common  one  ; 
the  third,  that  of  the  common  footftalk  to  the  trunk. 
The  ptimary  motion  of  all  which  is  the  clofing  of  the 
leaf  upon  the  partial  footftalk,  which  is  performed  in 
a  iimilar  manner,  and  by  a  fimilar  articulation,  '{'his, 
however,  is  much  lefs  viiible  than  the  others.  Thefe 
motions  are  wholly  independent  on  one  another,  as  may 
be  proved  by  experiment.  It  appears  that  if  the  par- 
tial footftalks  are  moved,  and  collapfe  toward  the  petioli, 
or  thefe  toward  the  trunk,  the  little  leaves,  whofe 
motion  is  ufually  primary  to  thefe,  fhould  be  affected 
alfo  ;  yet  experiment  proves  that  it  is  poffible  to  touch 
the  footftalks  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  affect  them 
only,  and  make  them  apply  themfelves  to  the  trunk, 
while  the  leaves  feel  nothing  of  the  touch  ;  but  this 
cannot  be,  unlefs  the  footftalks  are  fo  difpofed  as  that 
they  can  fall  to  the  trunk,  without  fuffering  their  leaves 
to  touch  any  part  of  the  plant  in  their  paiTage,  becaufe, 
if  they  do,  they  are  immediately  affected. 

3.  Winds  and  heavy  rains  make  the  leaves  of  the  fen- 
fitive plant  contrail  and  clofe  j  but  no  fuch  effect  is 
produced  from  flight  fhowers. 

4.  At  night,  or  when  expofed  to  much  cold  in  the 
«!ay,  the  leaves  meet  and  clofe  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  touched,  folding  their  upper  furfaces  together, 
and  in  part  over  each  other,  like  fcales  or  tiles,  fo  as  to 
expofe  as  little  as  poffible  of  the  upper  furface  to  the 
air.  The  oppofite  fides  of  the  leaves  (foliola)  do  not 
come  clofe  together  in  the  night,  for  when  touched  they 
apply  themfelves  clofer  together.  Dr  Darwin  kept  a 
lenfitive  plant  in  a  dark  place  for  fome  hours  after  day- 
hreak  ;  the  leave?  and  footftalks  were  collapfed  as  in 
its  moil  profound  fleep;  and,  on  expofing  it  to  the  light, 
above  20  minutes  palled  before  it  was  expanded. 

5.  In  the  month  of  Augull,  a  fenfitive  plant  was 
carried  in  a  pot  out  of  its  ufual  place  into  a  dark  cave, 
the  motion  that  it  received  in  the  carriage  fhut  up  its 
leaves,  and  they  did  not  open  till  24  hours  afterwards ; 
at  this  time  they  became  moderately  open,  but  were  af- 
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towards  fubjedt  to  no  changes  at  night  or  morning,  bat   SenfitiTt, 

remained  three  days  and  mights  with  their  leaves  in  tne    **■"* 

fame  moderately  open  date.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
they  were  brought  out  again  into  the  air,  and  there  re- 
covered their  natural  periodical  motions,  (hutting  every 
mght,  and  opening  every  morning,  as  naturally  and  as 
ftrongly  as  it  the  plant  had  not  been  in  this  forced  ftate  ; 
and  while  in  the  cave,  it  was  obferved  to  be  very  little 
lefs  affected  with  the  touch  than  when  abroad  in  the 
open  air. 

6.  The  great  heats  of  fummer,  when  there  is  open 
funfhine  at  noon,  affect  the  plant  in  fome  decree  like 
cold,  caufing  it  to  (hut  up  its  leaves  a  little,  but  never 
in  any  very  great  degree.  The  plant,  however,  i3  lead 
of  all  affected  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  is  confequently  the  propereft  time  to  make  experi- 
ments on  it.  A  branch  of  the  fenfitive  plant  cut  off, 
and  laid  by,  retains  yet  its  property  of  (hutting  up  and 
opening  in  the  morning  for  fome  days  ;  and  it  holds  it 
longer  if  kept  with  one  end  in  water,  than  if  left  to 
dry  more  fuddenly. 

7. The  leaves  only  of  the  fenfitive  plant  fhut  up  in  the 
night,  not  the  branches^;  and  if  it  be  touched  at  this 
time,  the  branches  are  affected  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  day,  (hutting  up,  or  approaching  to  the  ftalk  or 
trunk,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  often  with  more  force. 
It  is  of  no  confequence  what  the  fubftance  is  with  which 
the  plant  is  touched,  it  anfwers  alike  to  all ;  but  there 
may  be  obferved  a  little  fpot,  diitinguifhable  by  its  paler 
colour  in  the  articulations  of  its  leaves,  where  the 
greateft  and  niceft  fenfibility  is  evidently  placed. 

8.  Duhamel  having  obferved,  about  the  15th  of 
September,  in  moderate  weather,  the  natural  motion 
of  a  branch  of  a  fenfitive  plant,  remarked,  that  at  nine 
in  the  morning  it  formed  with  the  Item  an  angle  of  1 00 
degrees  ;  at  noon,  1 1  2  degrees  ;  at  three  afternoon,  it 
returned  to  ico;  and  after  touching  the  branch,  the 
angle  was  reduced  to  90.  Three  quarters  of  an  hou[ 
after  it  had  mounted  to  112;  and,  at  eight  at  night,  it 
defcended  again,  without  being  touched,  to  90.  The 
day  after,  in  finer  weather,  the  fame  branch,  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  made  an  angle  of  135  degrees  with  the 
(tern  ;  after  being  touched,  the  angle  was  dimini(hed  to 
80  ;  an  hour  after,  it  rofe  again  to  135  ;  being  touch- 
ed a  fecond  time,  it  defcended  again  to  80  ;  an  hour 
and  a  half  after,  it  had  rifen  to  145  ;  and  upon  being 
touched  a  third  time,  defcended  to  135  ;  and  remained 
in  that  pofition  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  whea 
being  touched  a  fourth  time  it  fell  to  1 10. 

9.  The  parts  of  the  plants  which  have  collapfed  af- 
terwards unfold  themfelves,  and  return  to  their  former 
expanded  ftate.  The  time  required  for  that  purpofe 
varies,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  the  lealoa 
of  the  year,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Sometimes  hp.lf  an  hour  is  requifite,  loir^- 
times  only  ten  minutes.  The  order  in  which  the  parts 
recover  themfelves  varies  in  like  manner  :  fomctimes  it 
is  the  common  footftalk ;  fometimes  the  rib  to  which 
M  m  the 


(a)  As  the  nature  of  the  fenfitive  plant  is  curious,  we  wiih  to  make  the  defcription  of  it  intelligible  to  thofe 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  technical  language  of  botany.     We  have  therefore  ufed  the  word  leaf  inftead  of 
ifoliilum,  or  lobe. 
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Senfitive    the  leaves  arc  attached  ;  and  fometimes  the  leaves  them- 
^■—"v —    felves  are  expanded,  before  the  other  parts  have  made 
any  attempt  to  he  reinftated  in  their  former  pofition. 

10.  If,  without  (hakin:  the  other  fmaller  leaves,  we 
cut  off  tlie  half  of  a  leaf  or  lobe  belon  ing  to  the  lad 
pair,   at  the  extremity  or  fummit    of  a   wing,  the   leaf 
lilt,  and  its  antagonift,  that    is  to   fay,  the    frrft  pair, 
bei  in  to  approach  each  other  ;  then  the  fecond,  and  fo 
on  fucceffively,  till  all  the  leffer  leaves,  or  lobes  of  that 
wing,  have  collapfed  in  like   manner.      Frequently,  af- 
ter   12   or    15  feconcs,   the    lobe8    of  the    other  wings, 
which  were  not  immediately  affected  by  the  ftroke,  (hut; 
whilft  the  flalk  and  its  wing,  beginning  at  the  bottom, 
and  proceeding  in  order  to  the  top,  gradually  recover 
themfelves.      If,  inftead   of  one   of  the   leffer   extreme 
leaves,  we  cut  off  one  belonging  to  the  pair  that  is  next 
the  footftalk,  its  antagonill  (huts,   as  do  the  other  pairs 
fucceffively,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.     If  all  the 
leaves  of  one  fide   of  a  wing  he  cut  off,  the  oppofite 
leaves  are   not    affefted,  but   remain  expanded.     With 
fome  addrefs,  it   is  poffible   even   to  cut  off  a  branch 
without  hurting  the  leaves,  or  making  them  fall.     The 
common   footftalk  of  the  winged   leaves  being  cilt  as 
far  as  three-fourths  of  its  diameter,  all  the  parts  which 
hang  down  collapfe,  but   quickly  recover   without  ap- 
pearing  to  have   fuffered    any  conliderable  violence  by 
the  (hock.   An  incifidn  being  made  into  one  ot  the  prin- 
cipal branches  to   the  depth  of  one-half  the  diameter, 
the  branches  lituated  betwixt  the   feftion  and  the  root 
will  fall  down  ;  thofe  above  the  incifion  remain  as  be- 
fore, and  the  leffer  leaves  continue   open  ;  but   this  di- 
rection  is   foon   deftroyed,  by  cutting   off  one   of  the 
lobes  at  the  extremity,  as  was  obferved  above.     Laftly, 
a  whole  win  <  Lung  cut  off  with  precaution  near  its  in- 
fertion  into  the  common  footilalk,   the  other  wings  are 
not  affefted  by  it,  and  its  own  lobes  do  not  (hut.     No 
motion  enfuc-:  from  piercing  thebranch  with  a  needle  or 
other  (harp  instrument. 

1 1.  If  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaves  be  burned  with 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  by  a  burning  glafs,  or  by 
touching  it  with  hot  iron,  it  clofes  up  in  a  moment,  and 
the  oppofite  leaf  does  the  fame,  and  after  that  the 
whole  feiies  of  leaves  on  each  fide  of  the  partial  or 
little  footilalk  ;  then  the  footilalk  itfelf ;  then  the  branch 
or  common  footftalk  ;  all  do  the  fame,  if  the  burning 
has  been  in  a  fufficient  degree.  This  proves  that  there 
is  a  very  nice  communication  between  all  the  parts  of 
the  plant,  by  means  of  which  the  burning,  which  only 
i9  applied  to  the  extremity  of  one  leaf,  diftufes  its  influ- 
ence through  every  part  of  the  fhrub.  If  a  drop  of 
aquafortis  be  carefully  laid  upon  a  leaf  of  the  fenfitive 
plant,  fo  as  not  to  (hake  it  in  the  lead,  the  leal  does 
not  begin  to  move  till  the  acrid  liquor  corrodes  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it  ;  but  at  that  time,  not  only  that  particular 
leaf,  but  all  the  leaves  placed  on  the  fame  footftalk, 
tlofe  themfelves  up.  The  vapour  of  burning  fulphur 
l.as  alio  this  tffeft  on  many  leaves  at  once,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  it  ;  but  a  bottle  of 
■very  acrid  and  fulphurtous  fpirit  of  vitriol,  placed 
under  the  branches  unllopped,  produces  no  fuch  effect. 
Wetting  the  leaves  with  ipirit  ot  wine  has  been  oblerved 
alfo  to  have  no  effeft,  nor  the  rubbing  oil  of  almonds 
over  them  ;  though  this  lad  application  deftroys  many 
plants. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  the  following  con- 


clufions  may  be  fairly  drawn  :  1.  The  contraction  of 
the  parts  of  the  fenfitive  plant  isoccafioncd  by  an  exter-  ~~ 
nal  force,  an!  the  contraction  is  in  proportion  to  the 
force.  2.  All  bodies  which  can  exert  any  force  affeft 
the  fenfitive  plant;  fome  by  the  touch  or  by  agitation, 
as  the  wind,  rain,  &c.  ;  fome  by  chemical  influence,  as 
heat  and  cold.  3.  Touching  or  agitating  the  plant  pro- 
duces a  greater  effeft  than  an  incifion  or  cutting  off  a 
part,  or  by  applying  heat  or  cold. 

Attempts   have   been   made  to  explain  thefe  curious 
phenomena.      Dr  Darwin,   in  the  notes  to  his  admired 
poem,  intitled,    7  he  Botanic  Garden,  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that   "  the  deep  of  animals  confill;  in   a  fuf- 
penfion  of  voluntary  motion  ;  and  as  vegetables  are  fub- 
jeft  to  deep  as  well  as  animals,  there  is  reafon  to  con- 
clude (fays  he)   that  the  various  aftion  of  clofing  their 
petals  and  foliage  may  he  juftly  afcribed  to  a  voluntary 
power  ;   for  without  the  faculty  of  volition  deep  would 
not  have  been  neceffary  to  them."     Whether  this  defi- 
nition of  deep  when  applied  to  animals  be  juft,  we  (hall 
not  inquire,-  but  it  is  evident  the  fuppofed  analogy  be- 
tween the  deep  of  animah  and  the  deep   of  plants  has 
led  Dr  Darwin  to  admit  this  aflonifhing  conclufion,  that 
plants  have  volition.     As  volition  prefuppofes  a  mind  or 
foul,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  he  had  given  us  fome  in- 
formation  concerning   the   nature  of  a  vegetable  foul, 
which  can  think  and  will.      We  fufpeft,  however,  that 
this  vegetable  foul  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  one  ;  for  it  is  affected  by  external  forces 
uniformly  in  the  fame  way,  its  volition  is  merely  paffive, 
and  never  makes  any  fuccefsful  refiftance  againft  thofe 
caufes  by  which  it   is   influenced.     All  this  is  a  mere 
abufe  of  words.      The  deep  of  plants  is  a  metaphorical 
expreffion,  and  has   not  the    lead    refemblancc   to  the 
deep  of  animals.     Plants  are   faid  to   deep   when  the 
flowers  or  leaves  are  contracted  or  folded  together  ;  but 
we  never  heard  that  there  is  any  fimilar  contraction  in 
the  body  of  an  animal  during  deep. 

The  fibres  of  vegetables  have  been  compared  with 
the  mufcles  of  animals,  and  the  motions  of  the  fenfitive 
plant  have  been  tuppofed  the  fame  with  mufcular  motion. 
Between  the  fibres  of  vegetables  and  the  mufcles  of  ani- 
mals, however,  there  is  not  the  lead  fimilarity.  If  mufcles 
be  cut  through,  fo  as  to  be  feparated  from  the  joints 
to  which  they  are  attached,  their  powers  are  completely 
deftroyed  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe.with  ve  stable  fibres. 
'J  he  following  very  ingenious  experiment,  which  was 
communicated  to  us  by  a  refpe&able  member  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  is  decifive  on  this  fubjeft. 
He  felefted  a  growing  poppy  at  that  period  of  its 
growth,  before  unfolding,  when  the  head  and  neck  are 
bent  down  almoft  double.  He  cut  the  ftalk  where  it 
was  curved  half  through  on  the  under  fide,  and  halt 
through  at  a  fmall  diftance  on  the  upper  fide,  and  half 
through  in  the  middle  point  between  the  two  fcftions, 
fo  that  the  ends  of  the  fibres  were  feparated  from  the 
ftalk.  Notwithstanding  thefe  feveral  cuttings  on  the 
neck,  the  poppy  railed  its  head,  and  affirmed  a  more 
ereft  pofition.  There  is,  therefore,  a  complete  diftinc- 
tion  between  mufcular  motion  and  the  motions  of  a  plant, 
for  no  motion  can  take  place  in  the  limb  of  an  animal 
when  the  mulcles  of  that  limb  are  cut. 

In  fine,  we  look  upon  all  ?ttempts  to  explain  the 
motions  of  plants  as  abfurd,  and  all  reafoning  from  fup» 
pofed  analogy  between  animals  and  vegetables  as  the 
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Jentence  fource  of  wild  conjecture,  and  not  of  found  philofophy. 

II         We  view  the  contraction  and  expanlion  of  the  feniitive 

tntir.cnt  p]ant  ;n  ^e  fame  light  as  we  do  gravitation,  chemical 

—  *         attraction,  electricity,  and  magnetifm,  as  a  Angular  fact, 

the  circumftances  of  which  we  may  be  fully  acquainted 

with,  but  mud  defpair  of  underftanding  its  caufe. 

What  has  been  faid  under  this  article  chiefly  refers  to 
the  mimofa  fenjhiva  and  pudica.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  motions  of  vegetables  in  general,  fee  Vegetable  Mo- 
tion, under  the  article  Motion. 

SENTENCE,  in  law,  a  judgment  paffed  in  court 
by  the  judge  in  fome  procefs,  either  civil  or  criminal. 
See  Judgment. 

Sentence,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  period  ;  or  a  fet 
of  words  comprehending  fome  perfeft  fenfc  or  fenti- 
ment  of  the  mind.  The  bufmefs  of  pointing  is  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  feveral  parts  and  members  of  fentences,  fo 
as  to  render  the  fenle  thereof  as  clear,  diftinct,  and 
full  as  poffible.     See  Punctuation. 

In  every  fentence  there  are  two  parts  neceflanly  re- 
quired ;  a  noun  for  the  fubject,  and  a  definite  verb  : 
whatever  is  found  more  than  thefe  two,  affects  one  of 
them,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of  fome 
other,  whereby  the  firft  is  affefted. 

Again,  every  fentence  is  either  fimple  or  compound: 
a  fimple  fentence  is  that  confiiling  of  one  fingle  fub- 
ject, and  one  finite  verb. — A  compound  fentence  con- 
tains feveral  fubjetts  and  finite  verbs,  either  exprefsly 
or  implicitly. 

A  fimple  fentence  needs  no  point  or  diltinction  ;  only 
a  period  to  clofe  it :  as,  "  A  good  man  loves  virtue 
for  ilfelf." —  In  fuch  a  fentence,  the  feveral  adjuncts  af- 
fect either  the  fubject  or  the  verb  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Thus  the  word  good  expreffes  the  quality  ol  the 
fubject,  virtue  the  object  of  the  action,  and  jor  itfelf 
the  end  thereof. — Now  none  of  thefe  adjuncts  can  be 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  fentence  :  for  if  one  be, 
v/hy  fnould  not  all  the  reft  :  and  if  all  be,  the  fentence 
will  be  minced  into  almoft  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
words. 

But  if  feveral  adjuncts  be  attributed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner either  to  the  fubject  or  the  verb,  the  fentence  be- 
comes compound,  and  is  to  be  divided  into  parts. 

In  even,-  compound  fentence,  as  many  iubjecis,  or  as 
many  linite  verbs  as  there  are,  either  expreisly  or  im- 
plied, fo  many  diftinctions  may  there  be.  Thus,  "  My 
hopes,  fears,  joys,  pains,  all  centre  in  you."     And  thus 

icre,         Ctti/tna  obiit,  excej/if,  evd/it,  erupit. The  reafon  of 

which  pointing  is  obvious  ;  for  as  many  fubjects  or  fi- 
nite verbs  as  there  are  in  a  fentence,  fo  many  members 
does  it  really  contain.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  oc- 
cur more  nouns  than  verbs,  or  contrariwife,  they  are 
to  be  conceived  as  equal.  Since,  as  every  fubjeft  re- 
quires its  verbs,  fo  every  verb  requires  its  fubjed,  where- 
with it  may  agree  :  excepting,  perhaps,  in  fome  figu- 
•  rative  expreffions. 

SENTICOSJE  (homfentis,  a  "  briar  or  bramble)  ;" 
the  name  of  the  35th  order  in  Linnaeus's  fragments  of 
a  natural  method,  confifting  of  rofc,  bramble,  and  other 
plants,  which  refemble  them  in  port  and  external  ftruc- 
ture.     See  Botany,   page  465. 

SENTIMENT,  according  to  Lord  Karnes,  is  a 
terra  appropriated  to  fuch  thoughts  as  are  prompted 
by  paffion.  It  differs  from  a  perception  ;  for  a  per- 
ception Signifies  the  ait  by  which  we  become  confekw. 
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of  external  objects.     It  differs  from  confeioufnefs  of  an  Se: 
internal  adtion,  fuch  as  thinking,  fufpending  thought,  — 
inclining,  refolving,  willing,  &c.     And  it  differs  from 
the  conception  of  a  relation  among  objects  ;   a  concep- 
tion of  that  kind  being  termed  opinion. 

Sentiments,  in  poetry.  To  talk  in  the  language 
of  mufic,  each  paffion  hath  a  certain  tone,  to  which 
every  fentiment  proceeding  from  it  ought  to  be  tuned 
with  the  greatelt  accuracy  :  which  is  no  eafy  work, 
efpecially  where  fuch  harmony  ought  to  be  fupported 
during  the  courfe  of  a  long  theatrical  reprefentation. 
In  order  to  reach  fuch  delicacy  of  execution,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary that  a  writer  alfume  the  precile  character  ar.d 
paffion  of  the  perlonage  reptefented  ;  which  requires 
an  uncommon  genius.  But  it  is  the  only  difficulty  ; 
for  the  writer,  who,  annihilating  himfelf,  can  thus  be- 
come another  peifon,  need  be  in  no  pain  about  the  fen- 
timents  that  belong  to  the  afTumed  character  :  thefe 
will  flow  without  the  lead  ftudy,  or  even  preconcep- 
tion ;  and  will  frequently  be  a3  delightfully  new  to  him- 
felf as  to  his  reader.  But  if  a  lively  picture  even  of  a 
fingle  emotion  require  an  effort  of  genius,  how  much 
gteater  the  effort  to  compofe  a  paffionate  dialogue  with 
as  many  different  tones  of  paffion  as  there  are  fpeak- 
ers  ?  With  what  ductility  of  feeling  mult  that  writer 
be  endued,  who  approaches  perfection  in  fuch  a  work  ; 
when  it  is  neceflary  to  affumc  different  and  even  oppo- 
fite  characters  and  paffions  in  the  quickelt  fucceffion  > 
Yet  this  work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to  that  of  com- 
pofing  a  dialogue  in  genteel  comedy,  exhibiting  cha- 
racters without  paffion.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  diffe- 
rent tones  of  character  are  more  delicate,  and  lefs  in 
fight,  than  thofe  of  paffion  ;  and,  accordingly,  many 
writers,  who  have  no  genius  for  drawing  characters, 
make  a  fhift  to  reprefent,  tolerably  well,  an  ordinary 
paffion  in  its  fimple  movements.  But  of  all  works  of 
this  kind,  what  is  truly  the  moft  difficult,  is  a  charac- 
teriltical  dialogue  upon  any  philofophical  fubject  ;  to 
interweave  characters  with  reafoning,  by  fuiting  to  the 
charactei  of  each  fpeaker  a  peculiarity  not  only  of 
thought  but  of  expreffion,  requires  the  perfection  of 
genius,  tafte,  and  judgmeat. 

How  difficult  dialogue  writing  is,  will  be  evident,  even 
without  reafoning,  from  the  miferable  compoiitions  of 
that  kind  found  without  number  in  all  languages.  The 
art  of  mimicking  any  fingularity  in  geflure  or  in  voije, 
is  a  rare  talent,  though  directed  by  fight  ani  hearing, 
the  acuteit  and  moft  lively  of  our  external  fenfes  :  how 
much  more  rare  muft  that  talent  be,  or  imitating  cha- 
racters and  internal  emotions,  tracing  all  their  diffe- 
rent tints,  and  reprelenting  them  in  a  lively  manner  by 
natural  fentiment6  properly  cxpreffed  ?  The  truth  i-, 
fuch  execution  is  too  delicate  for  an  ordinaiy  genius; 
and  for  that  reafon  the  bulk  of  writers,  inflead  of  ex- 
preffing  a  paffion  as  one  does  who  feels  it,  content 
thcmfelves  with  defcribing  it  in  the  language  of  a  fpec- 
tator.  To  awake  paffion  by  an  internal  effort  merely, 
without  any  external  caule,  requires  great  feniibility  ; 
and  yet  that  operation  is  neceflary,  not  leis  to  the  wri- 
ter than  to  the  actor;  becauie  none  but  thofe  who  ac- 
tually feel  a  paffion  can  reprefent  it  to  the  life.  1 
writer's  part  is  the  more  complicated  :  he  mull  add 
compolition  to  paffion  :  ar.d  muft,  in  the  quickelt  tuc- 
ceffion,  adopt  every  different  character.  But  a  very 
hun.ble  flight  of  imagination  may  ferve  to  convert  a 
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9*ntimmto.infott  ,'nto  a  fpeftator,  So  as  to  figure,  in  fome  obfcure 
L  '  manner,  an  artion  as  paffing  in  his  fight  and  hearing. 
In  that  figured  lituation,  being  led  naturally  to  write 
1:1:  '  a  Spectator,  he  entertains  his  readers  with  his  own 
reflections,  with  cool  description,  and  florid  declama- 
tion ;  ioftrad  of  making  them  eye-witneSSes,  as  it  were, 
to  a  real  event,  and  to  every  movement  of  genuine  paf- 
fion.  Thus  molt  of  our  plays  appear  to  be  call  in  the 
lame  mould  ;  perfonages  without  charaftrr,  the  mere 
outlines  of  paffion,  a  tirefome  monotony,  and  a  pompous 
declamatory  ftyle. 

This  defcriptive  manner  of  reprefentinrr  paffion  is  a 
very  cold  entertainment  ;  our  fympathy  is  not  laifed 
by  defenption  ;  we  mud  firlt  be  lulled  into  a  dream  of 
reality,  and  every  thii;g  mull  appear  a3  paflin?  in  onr 
tight.  Unhappy  is  the  player  of  genius  who  arts  a 
part  in  what  may  be  termed  a  defcriptive  tragedy  ;  af- 
ter affuming  the  very  pafllon  that  i3  to  be  reprefented, 
how  is  he  cramped  iu  artion,  when  he  muft  utter,  not 
the  fentiments  of  the  paffion  he  feels,  but  a  cold  de- 
fenption in  the  language  of  a  byllander  ?  It  is  that  im- 
perfection, undoubtedly,  in  the  bulk  of  our  plays, 
which  confines  our  ftage  almoft  entirely  to  Shakefpeare, 
notwithstanding  his  many  irregularities.  In  our  late 
English  tragedies,  we  Sometimes  find  Sentiments  tole- 
rably well  adapted  to  a  plain  p?.ffion  :  but  we  muft  not 
in  any  of  them  expert  a  fentiment  expreffive  of  cha- 
racter ;  and,  upon  that  very  account,  our  late  perform- 
ances of  the  dramatic  kind  are  for  the  moil  part  into- 
lerably infipid 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  illuftrate  this  fubjeft  by  ex- 
amples. The  firft  examples  Shall  be  of  fentiments  that 
appear  the  legitimate  offspring  of  paffion  ;  to  which 
fhall  be  oppofed  what  are  defcriptive  only,  and  illegiti- 
mate :  and  in  making  this  comparison,  the  inflrances  fhall 
be  borrowed  from  Shakefpeare  and  Corneille,  who  for 
genius  in  dramatic  composition  Hand  uppermoSt  in  the 
rolls  of  fame. 

I.  Shakefpeare  Shall  furnifh  the  firft  example,  being 
of  fentiments  diftatcd  by  a  violent  and  perturbed  paf- 
fion : 
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Is  it  not  as  if  this  mouth  fliould  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  Sood  to't  ? — But  I'll  punifh  home  ; 

No,  I  w  11  wnp  no  more In  Such  a  night, 

To  fnut  me  out  ! Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 

In  Such  a  night  as  this  !   O  Regan,  Gonerill, 
Your  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all— 
O  !  that  way  madneis  lies  ;  let  me  fhun  that ; 
No  more  of  that. 

Kent.  Good,  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.   Prithee,  go  in  thyfelf,  Seek  thine  own  eafe, 
This  tempeft  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more  :—  but  I'll  go  in  ; 

In,  bey,  go  firft.      Y<HJ  houfelefs  poverty 

Nay,  get  thee  in  ;  I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  Sleep — 
Poor  naked  wretches,  whereSoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm  ! 
How  fhall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggednefs  defend  you 

From  feaions  Such  as  thefe  ! O  I  have  ta'en 

Too  little  care  of  this  !   t?.ke  phyfic,  Pomp  ; 
Expofe  thyfelf  to  itel  what  wretches  feel, 


ft.  5. 


That  thou  may'ft  Shake  the  fuperflux  to  them, 
And  Show  the  heav'ns  more  juft. 

King  Lear,  aS  3 

With  regard  to  the  French  author,  truth  obliges  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  defcribes  in  the  Style  oS  a  Ipec- 
tator,  inftead  of  exprtffjng  paffion  like  one  who  feels 
it  ;  which  naturally  betrays  him  into  a  tirefome  mono- 
tony, and  a  pompous  declamatory  ftyle.  It  is  Scarce 
neccSTary  to  ive  examples,  Sor  he  never  varjea  Irom 
that  tone.  We  fhall,  however*  take  two  paflaj;es  at  a 
venture,  in  order  to  be  confronted  with  thofe  transcri- 
bed above.  In  the  tragtdy  of  China,  after  the  coa- 
Ipiracy  was  discovered,  ./Emilia,  having  nothing  in  view 
but  racks  and  death  to  herSelf  and  her  lover,  receives 
a  pardon  from  Auguftus,  attended  with  the  brighteft 
circumftances  of  magnanimity  and  tenderneSs.  This  is 
a  lucky  Situation  for  reprcfenting  the  paffions  of  fur- 
prife  and  gratitude  in  their  different  Stages,  which  feern 
naturally  to  be  what  follow.  Thefe  paffions,  raiSed  at 
once  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  and  being  at  firft  too  big  for 
utterance,  muSt,  Sor  fome  moments,  be  expreffed  by 
violent  ge (lures  only  :  fo  foon  as  there  is  vent  for  words, 
the  firft  exprtffions  are  broken  and  interrupted:  at  laft, 
we  ought  to  expert  a  tide  of  intermingled  fentiments, 
occafioned  by  the  fliHuation  of  the  mind  between  the 
two  paffions.  .Emilia  is  made  to  behave  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner :  with  extreme  coolnefs  fhe  dclcribes  her 
own  fituation,  as  if  fhe  were  merely  a  fpeftator ;  or  ra- 
ther the  poet  takes  the  talk  off  her  hands  : 

Et  je  me  rends,  Seigneur,  a  ces  hautes  bontes  : 

Je  recouvre  la  vue  airpres  de  leurs  clartes. 

Je  connois  mon  forfait  qui  me  fembloit  jullice  ; 

Et  ce  que  n'avoit  pu  la  terreur  du  fupplice, 

Je  fens  naitre  en  mon  ame  un  repentir  puiffant, 

Et  mon  cceur  en  fecret  me  dit,  qu'il  y  conSent. 

Le  cicl  a  refolu  votre  grandeur  Supreme  ; 

Et  pour  preuve,  Seigneur,  je  n'en  veux  que  moi-meme. 

J'oie  avec  vanite  me  donner  cet  eclat, 

PuiSqu'il  change  mon  cceur,  qu'il  veut  changer  l'etat. 

Ma  haine  va  mourir,  que  j'ai  crue  immortelle  ; 

Elle  eft  morte,  et  ce  cceur  devient  Sujet  ridele  ; 

Et  prenant  deSormais  cette  haine  en  horreur, 

L'ardeur  de  vous  Servir  Succede  a  fa  fureur. 

48  C./r.  3 

So  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  fentiments  of 
paffion.  We  proceed  to  particular  obfervations.  And, 
firft,  paffions  feldom  continue  uniform  any  confiderable 
time  :  they  generally  flurtuate,  Swelling  and  Subsiding 
by  turns,  oSten  in  a  quick  Succeffion  ;  and  the  Senti- 
ments cannot  be  juft  unleSs  they  correfpond  to  Such  fluc- 
tuation. Accordingly,  a  climax  never  (hows  better  than 
in  expreffing  a  Swelling  paffion  r  the  following  panares 
may  Suffice  for  an  illustration. 

Almeria. How  haft  thou  charm'd 

The  wildnels  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this ; 
That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv'n  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  ? 

Mourning  Bri<leya(l  \.fe.  7. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'ft 
For  the  whole  fpace  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grafp, 
And  the  rich  earth  to  boot. 

Ma:bcth,  08  q.fc.  4- 
The 
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.      Th*  following  paiTage  expreiTes  finely  the  progrefs  of 

convi&ion. 

Let  me  not  ftir,  nor  breathe,  left  I  diffolve 
That  tender,  lovely  form,  of  painted  air, 
So  like  Almeria.     Ha !  it  finks,  it  falls  ; 
I'll  catch  it  e'er  it  goes,  and  graip  her  fhade. 
'Tis  life  !   'tis  warm  !  'tis  fhe  !  'tis  fhe  herfelf  1 
It  is  Almeria  !   'tis,  it  is  my  wife  ! 

AJourntng  Br'uis,  08  Z.fc.  6. 

In  the  prorrefs  of  thought  our  resolutions  become 
more  vi  porous  as  well  as  our  paffions. 

If  ever  I  do  yield  or  give  confent, 
By  any  action,  woid,  or  thuught,  to  wed 
Another  lord;  may  then  juit  heav'n  fhow'r  down,  Sec. 
Mourning  Brine,  ait  1  Jc.  I. 

And  this  leads  to  a  fecond  obfervation,  That  the  dif 
ferent  fta,;es  of  a  paffion,  and  its  different  directions, 
from  birth  to  extinction,  mull  be  carefully  represented 
in  their  order  ;  becaufe  otherwife  the  fentiments,  by 
bein.r  mifplaced,  will  appear  forced  and  unnatural.  — 
Reientment,  for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  atro- 
cious injuiy,  difcharge3  itftlf  fir  ft  upon  the  author  : 
fentimems  there'ore  of  revenge  come  always  firft,  and 
mull  in  fome  meafure  be  exhaufted  before  the  perton 
injuied  think  of  grieving  tor  himlelf.  In  the  Cid  of 
Corneille,  Don  Diegue  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel 
manner,  expreffes  fcarce  any  fentiment  of  revenge,  but 
is  totally  occupied  in  contemplating  the  low  Situation 
to  which  he  is  reduced  by  the  affront : 

O  rage  \  6  defefpoir !  6  vieilleffe  ennemie  ! 
N'ai-je  done  taut  vecu  que  pour  cette  intamie? 
Zt  ne  fuis-je  blanchi  dans  les  travaux  guerriers, 
Que  pour  voir  en  un  jour  fletrir  tant  de  lauriers  ? 
Mon  bras,  qu'avec  refpeft  tout  l'Efpagne  admire, 
Mon  bras  qui  tant  de  fois  a  fauve  ctt  empire, 
Tant  de  fois  affermi  le  tror.e  de  fon  roi, 
Trahit  done  ma  querelle,  et  ne  fait  rien  pour  moi ! 
O  cruel  fouvenir  de  ma  gloire  paffe  ! 
Otuvre  de  tant  de  jours  en  un  jour  effacee  ! 
Nouvclle  dignite  fatale  a  mon  bor.heur  ! 
Precipice  eleve  d'ou  tombe  mon  honntur  ! 
Faut-il  de  votre  eclat  voir  triompher  le  comte, 
Et  mourir  fans  vengeance,  ou  vivre  dans  la  honte  ? 
Comte,  fois  de  mon  prince  a  prefent  gouverneur, 
Ce  haut  rang  n'admct  point  un  homme  ians  honneur  ; 
lit  ton  jaloux  orgueil  par  cet  affront  inligne, 
Malgre  le  choix  du  roi,  m'en  a  lu  rendre  indigne. 
Et  toi,  de  mes  exploits  glorieux  inftrument, 
Mais  d'un  corps  tout  de  glace  inutile  ornement, 
Fer  jadis  tant  a  craindre,  tt  qui  dans  cette  offenfe, 
M'as  feivi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  de  detente, 
Va,  quitte  deformais  le  dernier  des  humains, 
Paffe  pour  me  ver.ger  en  de  meilleures  mains. 

Le  Ciil,  08  i.fc.  7. 
Thefe  fentiments  are  certainly  not  the  firft  that  are 
fuggefted  by  the  paffion  of  refontment.  As  the  firfl: 
movements  of  refentment  are  always  directed  to  its  ob- 
ject, the  very  fame  is  the  cafe  of  grief.  Yet  with  rela- 
tion to  the  fudJen  and  fevers  dillemper  that  feized 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  detcribes  the  firft  t motions  ot  the  army  as  directed 
to  themiclves,  lamenting  that  they  were  left  without  a 
leader,  far  from  home,  and  had  karcc  uny  hope;  of  re- 
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turning  in  farety  :  their  king's  diftrefs,  which  rruift  na-  5<ntiir.tn^». 
turally  have  been  their  full  concern,  occupies  them  but  * 
in  the  fecond  place  according  to  that  author.  In  the 
Aminta  of  Taffo,  Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her  lover's 
death,  which  fhe  belitved  certain,  inltead  of  bemoaning 
the  lofsoL  her  beloved,  turns  her  thoughts  upon  herfelf, 
and  wonder6  her  heart  does  not  break  : 

Ohime,  ben  fon  di  faffo, 

Poi  che  quefta  novella  non  m'uecide.      Acl.  4.  fc,  2. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  Alicia,  in  the  full  pur- 
pofe  of  deftroying  her  rival,  has  the  following  reflec- 
tion : 

Oh  Tealoufy  f  thou  bane  of  pleafing  friendfhip, 

Thou  worll  invader  of  our  tender  bofoms  ; 

How  does  thy  rancour  poifon  all  our  foftnef?, 

/\n<J  turn  our  gentle  nature  into  bitternefs  ! 

See  where  (he  comes  !   Once  my  heart's  deareft  bleffing, 

Now  my  chang'd  eyes  are  blafted  with  her  beauty, 

Loathe  that  known  tace,  and  ficken  to  behold  her. 

Aa^.fc.  1: 

Thefe  are  the  reflections  of  a  cool  Spectator.  A  paffion, 
while  it  has  the  afcendant,  and  is  freely  indulged,  fug- 
geits  not  to  the  perfon  who  feels  it  any  fentiment  to  its 
own  prejudice  :  reflections  like  the  foregoing  occur  not 
readily  till  the  pafGon  has  fpent  its  vigour. 

A  perfon  fometimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  different 
paffions  ;  and  the  mind  in  that  cafe,  vibrating  like  a  pen- 
dulum, ver.ts  itfclf  in  fentiments  that  paitakeof  the  fame 
vibration.    This  we  give  as  a  third  obfervation  : 

igueen.  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  Englifh  earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Ye'vc  angels  faces,  but  heav'n  know3  your  hearts. 
What  fhall  become  of  me  now  I  wretched  lady  ! 
1  am  the  moll  unhappy  woman  living. 
Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

[To  her  <worrur.. 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope,  110  kindred,  weep  for  me  ! 
Almoil  no  grave  allow'd  me. 

^fcirtyVIIL  a3  "..fc.  1. 

Othello.  Oh  devil,  devil  \ 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  fhe  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 
Out  of  my  light ! 

Dcfdemona.   I  will  not  ftay  t'offend  you.  [Going. 

Lodovico.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  ; 
I  do  befeech  your  Iordihip,  call  her  back. 

Oth.  Miftrefs 

Def.  My  lord. 

Otb.  What  would  you  with  her,  Sir  ? 

Led.  Who,  I,  my  loid  ? 

Oth.  Ay ;  you  did  wifh  that  I  would  make  her  turn.  - 
Sir,  fhe  caa  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on  ; 
And  turn  again.      And  (lie  can  weep,  Sir,  weep  ; 
And  Die's  obedient :  as  you  fay,  obedient  : 
Very  obedient— proceed  you  in  your  tears — 
Concerning  this,  Sir,— oh  well  painted  paffion  ! — 
I  am  commanded  home — get  you  away, 
I'll  fend  tor  vou  anon — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Wi'.ice Hence,  avauut ! 

[Exit  Dcfdemona 

Gthtl/e,  a3  ±JcA. 

JLn.ilia. 
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Sentiments.      JEmilia.   Oh  !   my  good  lord,   I  would  fpeak  a  word 
1        D  with  you. 

Othello.  Yes,  'tis  ./Emilia —  By  and  by-— She's  dead. 

'Tis  like  (he  comes  to  fpeak  of  Caflio's  death  ; 

The  noifc  was  high. —  Ha  !   no  more  moving  ? 

Still  as  the  grave.      Shall  (he  come  in  ?  wer't  good  ? 

I  think  (he  (tirs  again  — No— what's  the  befl  ? 

If  (lie  come  in,  (he'll,  Cure,  fpeak  to  my  wife:  ^ 

My  wife  !   my  wife  !   what  wife  r  I  have  no  wife  ; 

Oh  infupportable  ?  oh  heavy  hour  ! 

Othello,  aa  c..fc.J. 

A  fourth  obfervation  is,  That  nature,  which  gave  us 
paffions,  and  made  them  extremely  beneficial  when  mo- 
derate, intended  undoubtedly  that  they  mould  be  iub- 
jected  to  the  government  of  reafon  and  confeience.  It 
is  therefore  againll  the  order  of  nature,  that  pafiion  in 
any  cafe  fliould  take  the  lead  in  contradiction  to  reafon 
and  confeience  :  fuch  a  Hate  of  mind  is  a  fort  of  anarchy 
which  every  one  is  afharncd  of  and  endeavours  to  hide 
or  diifemble.  Even  love,  however  laudable,  is  attended 
with  a  confeious  fliame  when  it  becomes  immoderate  : 
it  is  covered  from  the  world,  and  difelofed  only  to  the 
beloved  object : 

Et  que  l'amour  fouvent  de  remors  combattu 
ParoifTe  line  foiblcffe,  et  non  une  vertu. 

Boileau,  V Art  Poet.  chant.  3.  /.  101. 

O,  they  love  lead  that  let  men  know  they  love. 

Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  atl  l.fc.  3. 

]  lence  a  capital  rule  in  the  reprefentation  of  immode- 
rate paffions,  that  they  ouuht  to  be  hid  or  diffemblcd 
as  much  as  poffible.  A  nd  this  holds  in  an  efpecial  man- 
ner with  relpeft  to  criminal  paffions  :  one  never  coun- 
(els  the  commiffion  of  a  crime  in  plain  terms  ;  guilt 
i»-uft  not  appear  in  its  native  colours,  even  in  thought  ; 
the  propofal  mull  be  made  by  hints,  and  by  repiefent- 
ing  the  a&ion  in  fome  favourable  light.  Of  the  pro- 
priety offentiment  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  Shakefpeare, 
in  the  Tempejl,  has  given  us  a  beautiful  example,  in  a 
fpeech  by  the  ufurping  duke  of  Milan,  advifing  Se- 
baltian  to  murder  his  brother  the  king  of  Naples : 


Antonio. 


-What  might, 


Worthy  Sebaftian, — O,  what  might— no  more. 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face 

What  thou  fhouldlt  be  :  the  occafion  fpeaks  thee,  and 

My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head.  A3  l.fc.  2. 

A  picture  of  this  kind,  perhaps  (till  finer,  is  exhibited 
in  King  John,  where  that  tyrant  folicits  (aS  %.-fi.  5. ) 
Hubert  to  murder  the  young  prince  Arthur ;  but  it  is 
too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 

II.  As  things  are  belt  illudrated  by  their  contraries, 
we  proceed  to  faulty  fentiments,  difdainiag  to  be  in- 
debted for  examples  to  any  but  the  molt  approved  au- 
thors. The  firlt  clafs  (hall  confiil  of  fentiments  that  ac- 
cord not  with  the  paffion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  fenti- 
is  that  the  paffion  does  not  naturally  fugged.  In 
the  feeond  clafs  (hall  be  tanged  fentiments  that  may  be- 
long to  an  ordinary  paffion,  but  unfuitable  to  it  as  tinc- 
tured by  a  Angular  character.  Thoughts  that  properly 
are  not  fentiments,  but  rather  defcriptions,  make  a 
third.  Sentiments  that  belong  to  the  pafiion  repre- 
ftnted,  but  are  faulty  as  being   introduced  too  early  or 


too  late,  make  a  fourth.     Vicious  fentiments  cxpofedSentimm 
in  their  native  chefs,  inftead  of  being  concealed  or  dif-  ■""" v~ ■ 
guifed,  make  a  fifth.   And  in  the  hilt  clafe  (hall  be  col- 
lected fentiments  fuited  to  no  character  nor  paffion,  and 
therefore  unnatural. 

The  Jtrjl  clafs  contains  faulty  fentiments  of  various 
kinds,  which  we  (hall  endeavour  to  diilinguifh  from  each 
other. 

1.  Ot  fentiments  that  are  faulty  by  being  above  the 
tone  of  the  paffion,  the  following  may  Ictve  as  an  ex- 
ample : 

Othello. O  my  foul's  joy  ! 

If  alter  every  temped  come  (uch  calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death  : 

And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  leas 

Olympus  hi;  h,  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell's  from  heaven  ?  Othello,  a8  2.  fc.  (J. 

This  fentiment  may  be  fuggefted  by  violent  and  infla- 
med paffion  ;  but  is  not  fuited  to  the  fatistaftion,  how- 
ever great,  that  one  feels  upon  efcaping  danger. 

2.  Inltance  of  fentiments  below  the  tone  ot  the  paf- 
fion. Ptolemy,  by  putting  Pompey  to  death,  having 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Caefar,  was  in  the  ut molt 
dread  of  being  dethroned  :  in  that  agitating  iituation, 
C'orneille  makes  him  utter  a  fpeech  full  ot  cool  reflec- 
tion, that  is  in  no  degree  expreffive  of  the  paffion. 

Ah  !   fi  je  t'avois  crii,  je  n'aurois  pas  de  maitre, 
Je  ferois  dans  le  tione  oil  le  ciel  m'a  fait  naitre  ; 
Mais  c'tft  une  imprudence  affez  commune  aux  rois, 
D'ecouter  trop  d'avis,  ct  fe  tromper  au  choix.  . 

Le  Dellin  les  avcugle  au  bold  du  precipice, 
Ou  fi  qutlquc  lumiere  en  leur  ame  ie  gliffe, 
Cette  fauffe  clartc  dont  il  les  eblouit, 
Le  plonge  dans  une  gouffre,  et  puis  s'evanouit. 

La  Mart  de  Pompi,  n.t  \.fc.  I. 

3.  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the  tone  of  the 
pafiion  ;  as  where  a  pleaiant  (entiment  is  grafted  upon 
a  painful  paffion,  or  the  contrary.  In  the  following 
initances,  the  fentiments  are  too  gay  for  a  ferious  paf- 
fion : 

No  happier  talk  thefe  faded  eyes  purfue  ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Eloifa  to  Alelard.  I.  47. 
Again  ; 

Heav'n  fiid  taught  letters  for  fome  wretch's  aid, 
Serine  banifh'd  lover,  or  iome  captive  maid  : 
'1  hey  live,  they  fpeak,  they  breathe  what  love  infpires, 
Warm  from  the  foul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires  ; 
The  virgin's  wifil  without  her  fears  impart, 
Excule  the  blufh,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart ; 
{Speed  the  foft  intercourse  from  foul  to  foul, 
And  waft  a  figh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Eloifa  to  Abelarel,  /.  5 1 . 

Thefe  thoughts  are  pretty  :  they  fuit  Pope,  but  not 
Eloifa. 

Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
anfwers  thus : 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitary  cherub  ;   but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyfclt  expeel  to  feel 
Prom  my  prevailing  arm,  though  heaven's  King 
6  Ride 
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ments.      RHe  on  thy  win?s,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 
v-— "*       Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draw'ft  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progrefs  thro'  the  road  of  heav';:  fiir-pav'd. 

Paradife  Lojl,  b.  4. 

The  concluding  epithet  forms  a  grand  ar.r!  delightful 
image,  which  cannot  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  ra 

4.  Sentiments  too  artificial  for  a  ferious  pafliou.  The 
fuft  example  is  a  fpeech  of  Percy  expiring. 

O,  Harry,  thou  haft  robb'd  me  of  my  growth  : 

I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life, 

Than  thofe  proud  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me  ;      [flefh. 

They  wound  my   thoughts  worfe  than  thy  fvord  my 

But  thought's  the  Have  of  life,  and  lire  time's  tool; 

And  time,  that  take6  furvey  of  all  the  world, 

Muft  have  a  llop. 

Fir/}  Part,  Henry  IV.  a3  5.  fc.  9. 

The  fentiments  of  the  Mourning  Bride  are  for  the 
molt  part  no  lefs  delicate  than  juft  copies  of  nature  : 
in  the  following  exception  the  pifture  is  beautiful,  but 
too  artful  to  be  fuggefted  by  fevere  grief! 

Almeria.     O  no  !    Time  gives  increafe  to  my  afflic- 
tions. 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 
Which  are  diffus'd  through  the  revolving  year, 
Come  heavy  laden  with  th'  oppreffive  weight 
To  me  ;  with  me,  fucceflively,  they  leave 
The  fighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  reftlcfs  cares, 
And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their  flight; 
They  (hake  their  downy  wings,  and  fcatter  all 
The  dire  collected  dews  on  my  poor  head  ; 
Then  fly  with  joy  and  fwittnefs  from  me.     A3  i.Jc.  I. 

In  the  fame  play,  Almeria  feeing  a  dead  body,  which 
Ihe  took  to  be  -Uphonfo's,  expreffes  fentiments  drained 
and  artificial,  which  nature  fuggeils  not  to  any  perfon 
upon  fuch  an  occafion  : 

Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  ? 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  fuch  cruel  hands  ? 
Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 
That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  (lone  ? 
—  I  do  not  weep  !   The  fprings  of  tears  are  dry'd, 
And  of  a  fudden  I  am  calm,  as  if  [der'd  ! 

All   things  were  well  ;  and  yet  my  hufband's  mur- 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn  :   I'll  fluice  this  heart, 
The  fource  of  wo,  and  let  the  torrent  in. 

Pope's  elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady, 
expreffes  delicately  the  mod  tender  concern  and  forrow 
that  one  can  feel  for  the  deplorable  fate  of  a  perfon  of 
worth.  Such  a  poem,  deeply  ferious  and  pathetic,  re- 
jects with  difdain  all  fiction.  Upon  that  account,  the 
following  paffage  deferves  no  quarter ;  for  it  is  not  the 
language  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  imagination  indulging 
its  nights  at  eafe,  and  by  that  means  is  eminently  dis- 
cordant with  the  fubjeft.  It  would  be  a  dill  more  fe- 
vere cenfure,  il  it  fhould  he  afcribed  to  imitation,  copy- 
ing indifcreetly  what  has  been  laid  by  others  : 

What  tho'  no  weeping  loves  thy  afhes  grace, 
Nor  polilh'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 
What  though  no  facred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallow'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
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Yet  dull  thy  grave  with  rifing  flow'rs  be  dreft,  Sr: 

And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  bread  :  '  '" "' 

There  (hall  the  mom  her  earlieft  tears  befluw, 
There  the  firft  rofes  of  the  year  (hall  blow  ; 
While  angels  with  their  filver  wings  o'erfhade 
The  ground,  now  facred  by  thy  relics  made. 

5.  Fanciful  or  finical  fentiments.  Sentiments  that 
degenerate  into  point  or  conceit,  however  they  may 
amufe  in  an  idle  hour,  can  never  be  the  offspring  of 
any  ftrious  or  important  paffion.  In  the  Jerufalem  of 
Taffo,  Tancred,  after  a  fingle  combat,  fpent  with  fa- 
tigue and  lofs  of  blood,  falls  into  a  fwoon  ;  in  which 
fituation,  underdood  to  be  dead,  he  is  difcovered  by 
Erminia,  who  was  in  love  with  him  to  didraition.  A 
more  happy  fituation  cannot  be  imagined,  to  raife  grief 
in  an  indant  to  its  hwheft  pitch  ;  and  yet,  in  venting 
her  forrow,  (he  defcends  mod  abominably  into  antithefis 
and  conceit  even  of  the  lowed  kind  : 

E  in  lut  verso  d'incfficabfl  vena 
Lacrime,  e  Toce  di  fofpiri  mida. 
In  che  mifero  punto  hor  qui  me  mena 
Fortuna  ?  a  che  veduta  amara  e  trifta  ? 
Dopo  gran  tempo  i'  li  ritrovo  a  pena 
Tancredi,  e  ti  riveggk),  e  non  fon  vifta 
Villa  non  fon  da  te,  benche  prefente 
T  trovando  ti  perdo  eternamente. 

Canto  ig-J?.  ICJ. 

Armida's  lamentation  refpefting  her  lover  Rinaldo  is  in 
the  fame  vicious  tafte.  Vid.  canto  20.  dan.  124,  123, 
126. 

S>ueen.     Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints  : 
All  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govern' d  by  the  wat'ry  moon, 
May  lend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world, 
Ah,  for  my  hufband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward. 

King  Richard  III.  a8.  2.fc.  2. 

Jane  Shore  utters  her  lad  breath  in  a  witty  conceit  : 

Then  all  is  well,  and  I  (hall  fleep  in  peace 

'Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  lod  you  now 

Was  there  not  fomething  I  would  have  bequeath'd  you? 
But  I  have  no'thing  left  me  to  bellow, 
Nothing  but  one  fad  figh.   Oh  mercy,  Heav'n  !    [/)/>/. 

slS  5. 

Gilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,   when  both  were  con/- 

demned  to  die  : 

Thou  dand'ft  unmov'd  ; 

Calm  temper  fits  upon  thv  beauteous  brow  ; 

Thy  eyes  that  flow'd  io  fad  for  Edward's  lofs, 

Gaze  micencern'd  upon  the  ruin  round  thee, 

As  if  thou  had'll  vefolv'd  to  brave  thy  fate, 

And  triumph  in  the  midtl  of  defolation. 

Ha  !   fee,  it  fwclls,  the  liquid  cryftal  rifes, 

It  darts  in  fpite  of  thee — -but  I  will  catch  it, 

Nor  let  the  earth  be  wet  with  d«w  fo  rich. 

L  idy  Jane  Gray,  aS  4.  near  the  end. 

The  concluding  fentiment  is  altogether  finical,  unfuit- 
able  to  the  importance  of  the  occaiion,  and  even  to  the 
dignity  of  the  paffion  of  love. 

CorneiUe, 


c  :mf'.ti. 
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Crrrnn'lle,  in  his  Examen  of  the  CM,  anfwenrig  an  ob- 
;u>n.  That  his  fentimentfl  arc  fomctimrs  too  n  uch  re- 
fined for  perfons  in  dc'p  diflrtfs,  obferves,  that  if  poets 
did  not  indulge  fentiments  more  ingenious  or  refined  than 
are  prompted  by  paffion,  their  performances  would  of. 
t  eh  be  low,  and  extreme  grief  would  never  fuggeft  but 
exclamations  merely.  This  is  in  plain  language  to  ai- 
iert,  that  forced  thoughts  are  more  agreeable  tlian  thole 
that  are  natural,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  of  feDtimcnts  that  may  belong  to 
an  ordinary  paffion,  but  are  not  perfectly  concordant 
with  it,  as  tinctured  by  a  lingular  character. 

In  the  laft  aft  of  that  excellent  comedy  The  Carelefs 
HujbanJ,  Lady  Paly,  upon  Sir  Charles's  reformation, 
is  made  to  cxprefs  more  violent  and  turbulent  fenti- 
mentsof  joy  than  are  confident  with  the  mildnefs  of"  her 
charafter. 

Lady  Eafy.  O  the  foft  treafure  !  O  the  dear  reward 
of  long-defiring  love. — Thus !  thus  to  have  you  mine, 
is  fomefhing  more  than  happinefs  ;  'tis  double  life,  and 
madnefs  of  abounding  joy.  , 

The  following  in.lances  are  descriptions  rather  than 
fentiments,  which  compofe  a  third  clafs. 

Of  this  delcriptive  manner  of  painting  the  pafiions, 
there  is  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  aS  v.  an  illu- 
ftrious  inftance,  viz.  the  fpeech  of  Thefeus,  upon  hear- 
ing of  his  fon's  difmal  exit.  In  Racine's  tragedy  of 
Efther,  the  queen  hearing  of  the  decree  iffued  againft 
her  people,  iaftead  of  expreffing  fentiments  fuitable  to 
the  occafion,  turns  her  attention  upon  herfelf,  and  de- 
fcribes  with  accuracy  her  own  fituation, 

Jufte  ciel !   tout  mon  fang  dans  mes  vtiaes  fe  glace. 

Ad  i./c.  3. 
Again, 

Aman  C'en  eft  fait.  Mon  orgueil  eft  force  de  plier. 
.  L'inexorable  Aman  eft  reduit  a  pricr. 

EJlher,  ad  3.  fe.  5. 

Athalie.  Quel  prodige  nouveau  me  trouble  et  m'em- 
barrafle  ? 
La  douceur  de  fa  voix,  fon  enfance,  fa  grace, 
i-ont  infenfiblement  a  mon  inimitie 

Succcder Jc  ferois  feniible  a  la  pitie  ? 

Athalie,  aft  2.fc.  7. 
Titut.     O  de  ma  paffion  furewr  defefper£e  ! 

B rut us  ef  Voltaire,  ad  3.  fc.  6. 

"What  other  are  the  foregoing  inftanccs  but  defcribing 
the  paffion  another  feels  ? 

The  furth  clafs  is  of  fentiments  expreffed  too  early 
or  too  late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to  this  clafs. 
Add  the  following  from  Venice  Prefcrv'J,  act  5.  at  the 
clore  of  the  fcene  between  Belvidera  and  her  father 
Priuli.  The  account  given  by  Belvidera  of  the  dan  rer 
ihe  was  in,  and  of  her  hufband's  threatening  to  murder 
her,  ought  naturally  to  have  alarmed  her  relenting  fa- 
ther, and  to  have  made  hi:n  exprefs  the  ir.oft  perturbed 
fentiments.  Inftead  of  which,  he  diffejves  into  tender- 
n-!s  and  love  for  his  daughter,  as  if  he  had  already  de- 
iivr:ed  her  from  danger,  and  as  if  tLeie  were  a  perfect 
trace  uL'iir 
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Carift  thou  forgive  me  all  my  fellies  paft  ! 

I'll  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father  ;  never, 

Never  more  thus  expofe,  but  cherifh  thee. 

Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life, 

Dear  as  thofe  eyes  that  weep  in  fondncls  o'er  thee  : 

Peace  to  thy  heart. 

Immoral  tentiments  expofed  in  their  native  colours, 
inftead  of  being  concealed  or  difguikd,  compote  ihejilrh 
clafs. 

The  Lady  Macbeth,  projecting  the   death  of  the 

king,  has  the  following  foliloquy  : 


Se  time 


The  raven  himfelf's  not  hoarfe 


That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  all  you  fpirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  tinfex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top  full 
Of  direft  cruelty;  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  th'  accefs  and  paffage  to  remorfe, 
That  no  compunctious  vilitings  of  nature 
Shake  n.y  fell  purpofe.  Macbeth,  ael  I.  fe.  7. 

This  fpeech  is  not  natural.  A  treacherous  murder  was 
never  perpetrated  even  by  the  moft  hardened  mifcreant 
without  compunction  :  and  that  the  lady  liere  muft 
have  been  in  horrible  agitation,  appears  from  her  invo- 
king the  infernal  fpirits  to  fill  her  with  cruelty,  and  to 
flop  up  all  avenues  to  remorfe.  But  in  that  flatc  of 
mind  it  is  a  never-failing  artifice  of  felf-deceit  to  draw 
the  thickeft  veil  over  the  wicked  action,  and  to  exte- 
nuate it  by  all  the  circumftances  that  imagination  can 
fugged  :  and  if  the  crime  cannot  bear  difguife,  the  next 
attempt  is  to  thrull  it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and  to 
rufh  on  to  action  without  thought.  This  laft  was  the 
hufband's  method. 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand  ; 
Which  muft  be  acted  ere  theyinuft  be  fcann'd. 

Adyfe.e. 

The  lady  follows  neither  of  thefe  courfes,  but  in  a  de- 
liberate manner  endeavours  to  fortify  her  heart  in  the 
commiffion  of  an  execrable  crime,  without  even  attempt- 
ing to  colour  it.  '1  laid,  we  think,  is  not  natural ;  we 
hope  there  is  no  fuch  wretch  to  be  found  as  is  here  re- 
prefented. 

The  lajl  clafs  comprehends  fentiments  that  are  unna- 
tural, as  being  fuited  to  no  charafter  nor  paffion.  Thefe 
may  be  fubdivided  into  three  branches  :  firft,  fentiments 
unfuitable  to  the  conftitution  of  man,  'and  to  the  laws 
of  his  nature  ;  fecond,  inconfiitent  fentiments ;  third, 
fentiments  that  are  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

When  the  table  is  of  human  affairs,  every  event,  eve- 
ry incident,  and  every  circumftance,  ought  to  be  natu- 
ral, otherwife  the  imitation  is  imperfect.  But  an  im- 
perfect imitation  is  a  venial  fault,  compared  with  that 
of  running  crofs  to  nature.  In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euri- 
pides (net  iv.  fc.  5),  Hippolytus,  wifhing  for  another 
felf  in  his  own  fituation,  "  How  much  1  fays  he)  mould 
I  be  touched  with  his  misfortune  !"  as  it  it  were  natu- 
ral to  grieve  more  for  the  misfortune  of  another  than 
for  one's  own. 

Ofmjn.  Yet  I  behold  her— yet— and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thought ; 
So  lhall  you  ftill  behold  her— 'Twill  not  be. 
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$<nt!meflti.  O  Impotence  of  fi.'ht !  mechanic  fenfe, 
*<-""*"— ~  Which  to  exterior  objects  ow'ft  thy  faculty, 

Not  feeing  of  ele&ion,  but  neceffity. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrori, 

Succclfively  reflect  fucceeding  images. 

Nor  what  they  would,  but  muft  ;  a  (tar  or  toad  ( 

Juft.  as  the  hand  of  chance  adminifters  ! 

Mourning  Bride,  aB  Z-fc.%. 

No  man,  in  hi»  fenfes,  ever  thought  oc  applying  his 
eyes  to  difcover  what  paffes  in  ln's  mind  ;  far  lefs  o-  bla- 
rru'ng  his  eye*  for  not  feeing  a  thought  or  idea.  In  Mo- 
lie'e's  /  '//vare  (.iff  t'v,  fc.  7  )  Harpagon,  being-  robbed 
of  hi*  money,  feizeg  himfelf  by  the  arm,  mi!lakin,r  it 
for  that  of  the  robber.  And  again  he  exprelTe*  himfelf 
as  follows ; 

Je  veux  alter  querir  la  juftice,  et  faire  donner  la  que- 
ftion  a  toute  ma  maifon ;  a  fervantes,  a  valets,  a  file,  a 
fille,  et  a  moi  auffi. 

This  is  fa  abfurd  as  fcarce  to  provoke  a  fmile,  if  it  be 
not  at  the  author. 

Of  the  fecond  branch  the  following  example  may 
iuftice; 

.  Now  bid  me  run, 

And  I  will  drive  with  things  imfojfibte, 

Yea,  get  the  better  of  them. 

Julius  Ctfar,  aft  t.fc.  3. 

Of  the  third  branch,  take  the  following  famples.  Lu- 
can,  talking  of  Pompey's  fepulchre, 

■.       Romanum  nomen,  et  omne 

Imperium  mag  no  eft  tumuli  modus.     Obtue  faxa 
Crimine  plena  dctim.     Si  tota  eft  Herculis  Oete, 
Et  juga  tota  vacant  Bromio  Nyfeia  1  quare 
Unus  in  Egypto  Magno  lapis  ?  Omnia  Lagi 
Rura  tenere  potcft,  fi  nullo  cefpite  nomen 
Hseferit,     Eiremus  prpuli,  cinerumque  tuoium, 
Magne,  metu  nullas  Nili  calctmus  arena',. 

L,  viii.  /.  798. 
Thus,  in  Rowe's  tranflation  : 

Where  there  are  fea6,  or  air,  or  earth,  or  Aries, 
Where'er  Rome's  empire  flretches,  Pompcy  lies. 
Far  be  the  vile  memorial  then  convey  d  ! 
Nor  let  this  (lone  the  partial  gods  upbraid. 
Shall  Hercules  all  Oeta's  heights  demand, 
And  Nyfa's  hill  for  Bacchus  only  (land  ; 
While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior  3  doom 
That  fought  the  caufe  of  lihetty  and  Rome  i 
If  Fate  decrees  he  muft  in  Egypt  lie, 
Let  the  whole  fertile  realm  his  wrave  fupply, 
Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  (hade,         } 
Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  part  to  tread,  C 

Fearful  we  violate  the  mighty  dead.  j 

The  following  paffages  are  pure  rant.  Coriolanus, 
fptaking  to  his  mother, 

What  ia  this  ? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  fon  ? 

*i  hen  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 

F.'llop  the  ftars:  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 

St'ike  the  proud  cedirs  'gainft  the  fiery  fun  : 

JMurd'ring  impoflibilitf,  to  make 

What  cannot  be,  flight  work. 

Corklanui,  aft  5  Jc.  3. 
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Cufar.  ...    1   Danger  knows  full  well, 
That  Caifar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  litter 'd  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

Juttui  Cafar,  aB  J.  fe.  4.. 

Ventidius.     But  you,  ere  love  milled  your  wand'rinjj 
eyes, 
Were  fure  the  chief  and  bed  or  human  race, 
Fram'd  In  the  very  pride  and  boall  of  nature, 
So  perfect,  that  the  gods  who  forai'd  you  wonder'd 
At  their  own  (kill,  and  cry'd,  A  lucky  hit 
Has  mended  our  defign.      Drydtn,  All Jor  Love,  aB  r. 

Not  to  talk  of  the  impiety  of  this  fentiment,  it  is  ludi- 
crous inftead  of  being  lofty. 

The  famous  epitaph  on  Raphael  is  not  lefs  abfurd 
than  any  of  the  foregoing  paffages  : 

Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite,  vinci, 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

Imitated  by  Pope,  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler : 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  imitation ;  for  Pope  of  himfelf 
would  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  thought  fo  extrava. 
gant. 

SENTINEL,  or  Sentry,  in  military  affairs,  a 
private  foldier  placed  in  lome  poft  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  furprifes,  to  flop  fuch, 
as  would  pafs  without  orders  or  discovering  who  they 
are.  They  are  placed  befoie  the  arms  of  all  guards, 
at  the  tents  and  doors  of  general  officers,  colonels  of 
regiments,  &c. 

XsHTiHSi  Perdu,  a  foldier  polled  near  an  enemy,  or 
in  fome  very  dangerous  poft  where  he  is  in  hazard  of 
being  loft. 

All  fentinels  are  to  be  vigilant  on  their  polls  ;  neither 
are  they  to  fing,  fmoke  tobacco,  nor  fuffer  any  noife  to 
be  made  near  them.  They  are  to  have  a  watchful  eve 
over  the  things  committed  to  their  charge.  They  are 
not  to  fuffei  any  light  to  remain,  or  any  fire  to  be 
made,  near  their  polts  in  the  night-time  ;  neither  is  any 
fentry  to  be  relieved  or  removed  from  his  poft  but  by 
the  corporal  ef  the  guard.  They  aie  not  to  fuffer  any 
one  to  touch  or  handle  their  arms,  or  in  the  night-time 
to  come  within  ten  yaids  of  their  poft. 

No  perfon  is  to  ltrikf  or  abufc  a  fentry  on  his  poft  ; 
but  when  he  has  committed  a  crime,  he  is  to  be  relie- 
ved, and  then  punifhed  according  to  the  rules  and  ar- 
ticles of  war. 

A  fentinel,  on  his  poft  in  the  night,  is  to  know  no- 
body but  by  the  countcr-lign  :  when  he  challenges, 
and  is  aniwercd,  Retiel,  he  calls  out,  itnnd,  relief  !  ad. 
vonif,  corf  oral !  upon  which  the  corporal  halts  his  men, 
and  advances  alone  within  a  yard  of  the  fentry's  fire- 
lock (fitft  ordering  his  party  to  reft,  on  which  the 
fentry  docs  the  fame),  and  gives  him  the  counter-fign, 
takino-  care  that  no  oik  htar  it. 

SEPIA,  the  Cuttle-fish,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  molufca  There  are  eitjht  bra- 
chia  interfperfed  on  the  interior  fide,  with  little  rcund 
ferrated  cups,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  animal 
lays  (aft  hold  of  any  thing.  Beudcs  theic  eight  arms, 
No  it 
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5c(jia.  jt  has  two  tcntacula  longer  than  the  arms,  and  frequent- 
■*v— — ■  ly  pedunculated.  The  mouth  is  lituated  in  the  centre 
of  the  arms,  and  is  horny  and  hooked,  like  the  bill  of  a 
hawk.  The  eyes  are  below  the  tentacula,  towards  the 
body  of  the  animaL  The  body  io  flefhy,  and  received 
into  a  '.heath  as  far  as  the  breaft.  Their  food  are  tun- 
nies, fprats,  lobfters,  and  other  fhell-filh.  With  their  arms 
a:id  trunks  they  fallen  themfelves,  to  refill  thfi  motion 
of  the  waves.  Their  beak  is  like  that  of  a  parrot. 
The,  females  are  diftinguiftted  by  two  paps.  They  co» 
pulate  as  the  polypi  do,  by  a  mutual  embrace,  and  lay 
their  egi;s  upon  tea-weed  and  plants,  in  parcels  like 
bunches  of  grapes.  Immediately  after  they  are  laid 
they  are  white,  and  the  mules  pafs  over  and  impregnate 
them  with  a  black  liquor,  after  which  they  grow  lar  >cr. 
O.i  opening  the  e-.'g,  the  embryo-cuttle  is  found  alive. 
The  males  are  very  conflant,  accompany  their  females 
everywhere,  'ace  every  danger  in  their  defence,  and 
refcue  them  intrepidly  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives. 
The  timorous  females  fly  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  males 
wounded.  The  noife  of  a  cuttle-h(h,  on  being  dragged 
out  of  the  water,  refembles  the  grunting  of  a  hog. 
When  the  male  is  purfued  by  the  fea-wolf  or  other 
ravenous  fifh,  he  (huns  the  danger  by  ftratagem.  He 
fquirts  his  black  liquor,  fometimes  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram,  by  which  the  watei  becomes  black  as  ink,  under 
flicker  of  which  he  baffles  the  purfuit  of  his  enemy. 
This  ink  or  black  liquor  Ins  been  denominated  by  Mr 
le  Cat  cthiops  animal:,  and  is  referved  in  a  particular 
gland.  In  its  liquid  Hate  it  refembles  that  of  the  cho- 
roid in  rain  ;  and  would  then  communicate  an  inde- 
lible dve  ;  when  dry,  it  might  be  taken  for  the  product 
of  the  black  liquor  in  negroes  dried,  and  made  a  preci- 
pitate by  fpirit  of  wine.  This  aethiops  animal  in  ne- 
groes as  well  as  in  the  cuttle- fifh,  is  more  abundant 
after  death  than  even  during  life.  It  may  ferve  either 
foi  writing  or  printing  ;  iu  the  former  of  which  ways 
the  Romans  ufed  it.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  ingredient  in 
the  compofition  of  Indian  ink  mixed  with  rice.  There 
are  five  fpecies. 

1 .  The  loligo,  or  great  cuttle,  with  fhort  arms  and 
Ion"  tcntacula  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  rhomboid 
and  pinnated,  the  upper  thick  and  cylindric.  They  in- 
habit all  our  feas,  vvhe;e  having  blackened  the  w?.ler  by 
the  effufion  of  their  ink,  they  abfeond,  and  with  their  tail 
leap  out  of  the  water.  They  are  gregarious  and  fwift 
in  their  motions:  they  Hike  their  prey  by  means  of 
their  arms  ;  and  embracing  it,  bring  it  to  their  central 
mouth.  They  adhere  to  the  rocks,  when  they  wilh  to 
be  quiefcent,  by  means  of  the  concave  difes  that  are  pla- 
ced along  their  arms. 

2.  The  oftopodia,  with  eight  arms,  connected  at 
their  bottom  by  a  membrane.  This  is  the  polypus  of 
Pliny,  which  he  diftinguifhes  from  the  loligo  and  lepia 
by  the  want  of  the  tail  and  tentacula.  They  inhabit 
our  feas,  but  are  mod  at  home  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  hot  climates  thefe  are  found  of  an  enormous  fize. 
The  Indians  affirm,  that  fome  have  been  feen  two  fa- 
thoms broad  over  their  centre,  and  each  arm  nine 
fathoms  long.  When  the  Indians  navigate  their  little 
boats,  they  go  in  dread  of  them  ;  and  left  thefe  animals 
mould  fiing  their  arms  over  and  fink  them,  they  never 
fail  without  an  ax  to  cut  them  oft".  When  ufed  for 
food  they  art  ferved   up  red  from  their  owa  liquor. 


which  from  boiling  with  the  addition  of  nitre  becomes 
red.  Barthol.  fays,  upon  cutting  one  of  them  open,  fo 
great  a  light  broke  forth,  that  at  night,  upon  takin  r 
away  the  candle,  the  whole  houfe  feemed  to  be  in  a 
blaze. 

3.  The  media,  or  middle  cuttle,  with  a  long,  (lender, 
cylindric  body  ;  tail  finned,  pointed,  and  carinated  oil 
each  fide  ;  two  long  tentacula  ;  the  body  almoft  tranfpa- 
rent,  green,  but  convertible  into  a  dirty  brown  ;  con- 
firming  the  remark  of  Pliny*,  thai  they  change  their 
colour  through  fear,  adapting  it,  chameleon-like,  to 
that  of  the  place  they  are  in.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
fmaragdine. 

4.  The  fcpiola,  or  fmall  cuttle,  with  a  fliort  body, 
roirided  at  the  bottom,  has  around  fin  on  each  Ink  in  1 
two  tcntacula.  They  are  taken  off  Flintfhire,  but  chiefly 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  The  officinalis,  or  officinal  cuttle,  with  an  ovated 
body,  has  fins  along  the  whole  of  the  fides,  almoft 
meeting  at  the  bottom;  and  two  loner  tentacula.  The 
body  contains  the  bone,  the  cuttle-bone  ot  the  fhops, 
which  was  formerly  ufed  as  an  abforbent.  The  bones 
are  frequently  flung  on  all  our  mores ;  the  animal  very 
rarely.  The  conger  eels  bite  off  their  arms,  or  feet  ; 
but  thev  grow  again,  as  does  the  lizard's  tail  (Win.  ix. 
2y).  They  are  preyed  upon  by  the  plaife.  This  fill*, 
emits  (in  common  with  the  other  fpecies),  when  fright- 
ed or  purfued,  the  black  liquor  which  the  ancients  fnp- 
pofed  darkened  the  circumambient  wave,  and  concealed 
it  from  the  enemy. 

The  endanger'd  cuttle  thus  evades  his  fears, 

And  native  hoaids  of  fluid  fatety  bears. 

A  pitchy  ink  peculiar  glands  fupply, 

Whofe  (hades  the  (harpeft  beam  of  light  defy. 

Purfu'd,  he'  bids  the  fable  fountains  flow, 

And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  eludes  th'  impending  foe. 

The  filh  retreats  unfeen,  while  felf-born  night, 

With  pious  fhade  befriends  her  parent's  flight. 

The  ancients  fometimes  made  ufe  of  it  inftead  of  ink. 
Perfius  mentions  the  fpecies  in  his  defcription  of  the 
noble  ftudent. 

Jam  liber,  et  bkolor  pq/ilis  membrana  capiltis, 

Inque  minus  charta,  nodafque  venit  arundo. 

Turn  querimur,  crajjus  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor  i 

Nigra  quod'mfufa  venejeat  fepia  lympha. 

At  length,  his  book  he  fpreads,  his  pen  he  takts ; 

His  papers  here  in  learned  order  lays, 

And  there  his  parchment's  fmoother  fide  difplays. 

But  oh  !   what  croffes  wait  on  ftudious  men  ! 

The  cuttle's  juice  hangs  clotted  at  our  peu. 

In  all  my  life  fuch  jlttff  I  never  knew, 

So  gummy  thick — Dilute  it,  it  will  do. 

Nay,  now  'tis  water  !  Dryden. 

This  animal  was  efteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  ancients, 
and  is  eaten  even  at  preftnt  by  the  Italians.  Rondele- 
tius  gives  us  two  receipts  for  the  drefling,  which  may 
be  continued  to  this  day.  Athenaeus  alfo  leaves  us 
the  method  of  making  an  antique  cuttle-fifti  faufage  ; 
and  we  learn  from  Ariftotle,  that  thofe  animals  are  in 
higheft  feafon  when  pregnant. 

SEPIARIiE,  ( from  fepe s,  "  a  hedge"),  the  name 
of  the  44th  order  of  Linnxui's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 

Method, 
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S?p«      Method,  confiding  of  a  beautiful   collection  of  woody 
II     .    plants,  fome  of  which,  from  their  lize  and  elegance,  are 
°*T^"^  very  proper  furniture  for  hedges.   See  Botany,  p.  467. 

SEPS,  in  zoology',  a  f.iecies  of  Lacerta. 

SEPFARIiE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large  clafs  of 
foflils,  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  ludus  Htl- 
montii  and  waxen  veins. 

They  are  defined  to  be  foffils  not  inflammable,  nor 
foluble  in  water ;  of  a  moderately  firm  texture  and 
-dufky  hue,  divided  by  feveral  fepta  or  thin  partitions, 
and  compofed  of  a  fp?r-y  matter  greatly  debafed  by 
earth  ;  not  giving  fire  with  fteel  ;  fermenting  with 
acids,  and  in  great  part  diflblvcd  by  them  ;  and  calci- 
ning in  a  moderate  fire. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  diftinft  orders  of  bodies, 
and  under  thofe  fix  genera.  The  feptarise  of  the  firit 
otder  are  thofe  which  are  ufually  found  in  large  maf- 
fes,  of  a  fimple  uniform  conftruction,  but  divided  by 
large  fepta  either  into  larger  and  more  ii regular  por- 
tions, or  into  fmalltr  and  more  equal  ones,  called  talc. 
The  genera  of  this  order  are  four.  1.  Thofe  divided 
by  fepta  of  fpar,  called  fecomix  ;  2.  Thofe  divided  by 
fepta  of  earthy  matter,  called  gaiophragmia  :  3.  Thofe 
divided  by  fepta  of  the  matter  of  the  pyrites,  czlledpyri. 
tercla  :  And,  4.  Thofe  divided  by  fepta  of  fpar,  with 
an  admixture  of  cryftal,  called  diuugophragmia. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  order  are  ftich  as  are  ufually 
found  in  fmaller  maffes,  of  a  cruftated  ftructure,  form- 
ed by  various  incruftations  round  a  central  nucleus,  and 
divided  by  very  thin  fepta.  Of  this  order  arc  only 
two  genera.  1.  Thofe  with  a  ihort  roundiili  nucleus, 
incloled  within  the  body  of  the  mals  ;  and,  2.  Thofe 
with  a  long  nucleus,  ftanding  out  beyond  the  ends  of 
the  mals. 

SEPTAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  of  Heptagynia,  and  the  clafs  of  Heptundria  ; 
and  in  the  natural  fyflem  ranged  under  the  13th  order, 
Succulent*.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  feven  parts  ;  the 
petals  are  feven  ;  the  gevmens  feven  :  the  capfules  are 
alfo  feven,  and  contain  many  feeds.  There  is  only  one 
fpecies,  the  Capenjis,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  round-leaved,  and  flowers  in  Auguft 
or  September. 

SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  con- 
fiding of  only  thirty  days  ;  it  took  its  name  as  being 
the  feventh  month,  reckoning  from  March,  with  which 
the  Romans  began  their  year. 

SEPTENNIAL,  any  thing  lading  feven  years. 

Septennial  ELdions.  Blackftone,  in  his  Commen- 
taries, Vol.  I.  p.  189.  fays,  (alter  obferving  that  the 
utmoft  extent  of  time  allowed  the  fame  parliament  to 
fit  by  the  (tat.  6  W.  and  M.  c.  2.  was  three  years), 
•'  But,  by  the  flatute  1  Geo.  I.  ft.  2.  c.  38.  (in  or- 
der profejj'edly  to  prevent  the  great  and  continued  ex- 
penccs  of  frequent  elections,  and  the  violent  heats  and 
animulities  confequent  thereupon,  and  for  the  peace  and 
fecurity  of  the  government,  juft  then  recovering  from 
the  late  rebellion),  this  term  was  prolonged  to  feven 
years  ;  and  what  alone  is  an  inftance  of  the  vaft  au- 
thority ot  parliament,  the  very  lame  houfe  that  was 
chofen  for  three  years  enacted  its  own  continuance  for 
feven  " 

SEPTENTRIO,  in  aftronomy,  a  confUllatior,  more 
ufually  called  urfa  minor. 
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In  cofmogra'phy,  the  tcimfcptentria  denotes  the  fame  F-r-i--, 
with  north  ;  and  hence  leptentiional  h  applied  to  ar.y  Sc>'  1?  a- 
thing  belonging  to  the  north;   ai  hbtentr  tonal figns,  pa-  /~"- 

ral/els,  &c. 

SEPTICS,  are  thofe  fubftances  which  promote  pu- 
trefaction, chiefly  the  calcareous  earths,  ma^r.cfia,  ar.d 
teftaceous  powders.  From  the  many  curious  experi- 
ments made  by  Sir  John  Priugle  to  afcertain  the/r/7:c 
and  antijeptic  virtues  of  natural  bodies,  it  apoears  that 
there  are  very  few  fubftances  of  a  truly  feftte  nature. 
1  hofe  commonly  reputed  fuch  by  authors,  as  the  al- 
calir.e  and  volatile  lalts,  he  found  to  be  no  wife  /' 
However,  he  difoovered  fome,  where  it  feerr.ed  leaft 
likely  to  find  any  fuch  quality  ;  thefe  were  chalk,  com- 
mon fait,  and  teftaceous  powders.  He  mixed  twenty 
grains  ot  ciabs  eyes,  prepared  with  fix  drams  of  ox's 
gall,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Into  another 
phial  he  put  an  equal  quantity  of  gall  and  water,  but  no 
crabs-eyes.  Both  thefe  mixtures  being  placed  in  the 
furnace,  the  putrefaction  began  much  fooner,  where 
the  powder  was,  than  in  the  other  phial.  On  making 
a  like  experiment  with  chalk,  itsjeptk  virtue  was  found 
to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  crabs-eyes  :  nay, 
what  the  doctor  had  never  met  with  before,  in  a  mixture 
of  two  drams  of  flefh,  with  two  ounces  of  water  and 
thirty  grains  of  prepared  chalk,  the  flefh  was  refolved 
into  a  perfect  mucus  in  a  few  days. 

To  try  whether  the  teftaceous  powders  would  alfo 
diffolve  vegetable  fubftances,  the  doctor  mixed  them 
with  barley  and  water,  and  compared  this  mixture  with 
another  of  barley  and  water  alone.  After  a  long  ma- 
ceration by  a  fire,  the  plain  water  was  found  to  fwell 
the  barley,  and  turn  mucilaginous  and  four ;  but  that 
with  the  powdei  kept  the  grain  to  its  natural  fize,  and 
though  it  foftened  it,  yet  made  no  mucilage,  and  re- 
mained fwect. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unexpected,  thin  to  find  fea 
fait  a  haftener  of  putrefaction  ;  but  the  fact  is  thus  ;  one 
dram  of  fait  preferves  two  drams  of  frefh  beef  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  above  thirty  hours  uncorrupted,  in  a 
heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body  ;  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  this  quantity  of  fait  keeps  flefh  fweet 
twenty  hours  longer  than  pure  water  ;  but  then  half  a 
diam  of  lalt  does  not  preferve  it  above  two  hours 
longer.  Twenty-five  grains  have  little  or  no  antifeptic 
virtue,  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains,  manifeft- 
ly  both  halten  and  heighten  the  corruption.  The 
quantity  which  had  the  molt  putrefying  quality,  w  ss 
found  to  be  about  ten  grains  to  the  above  proportion  of 
flefh  and  water. 

Many  inferences  might  be  drawn  frcm  this  experi- 
ment.: one  is,  that  fince  f:j.lt  is  never  take:;  in  aliment 
beyond  the  proportion  of  the  corrupting  quantities,  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  fubfervient  to  digeftiozi  chiefly 
by  its  Jeptic  virtue,  that  is,  by  io'ter.ing  and  reioking 
meats  ;  an  action  very  different  from  what  is  commonly 
believed. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  above  experiments 
were  made  with  the  fait  kept  fur  domclUc  ules.  See 
Pringle's  Obferw.  on  the  Diltaks  of  the  army,  p.  341, 
et  feq. 

SEPTIZON,  or  S:  ptizonium,  in  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, a  celebrated  maufoleum,  built  by  Septimus  Sever  us, 
in  the  tenth  legion  of  the  city  oi   Rome  :  it  was  ir» 
N  n  2  called 
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Sep'uape-  called  from  ft,'  tern   and  zona,  by  reafon  it  confided  of 
fi  ma,      feyen  (lories,  each  of  which  was  furrounded  Ly  a  row  of 
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columns. 

SEFITJAGESIMA,  in  the  kalendar,  denotes  the 
third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  Quadragefima 
Sunday:  fuppoled  by  fome  to  take  its  name  from  its 
it  fevi  nty  days  before  Eafter. 
rUAGINT,  the  name  given  to  a  Greek  ver- 
fion  of  the  book:;  of  the  Old  Teftament,  from  its  I 
fnppofed  to  be  the  work  of  feventy  two  Jews,  who  are 
ufuajly  called  the  feventy  interpreters,  becaufe  feventy  is 
a  round  number. 

The  hilforj  of  this  verfion  is  cxprefsly  written  by 
Ariftaeas,  an  officer  of  the  guards  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia, the  fubllance  of  whofe  account  is  as  foil  «: 
Pi  demy  having  erected  a  I  n<  lil  rary  at  Alexandria, 
which  he  took  care  to  f  II  with  the  moll  curious  and 
valuable  books  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  inform- 
ed that  the  Jews  had  oue  containing  the  laws  of  Mofes, 
and  the  hi.loyot  that  people;  and  being  defirous  of 
enriching  hie  hbrary  with  a  Greek  tranflation  of  it,  ap- 
plied to  the  high  pi  icft  of  the  Jews ;  and  to  engage 
him  to  comply  with  his  tequeft,  fet  at  liberty  all  the 
Jews  whom  hi*  father  Ptolemy  Soter  had  reduced  to 
flavery.  After  fueh  a  ttep,  he  eafily  obtained  what  he 
defned  ;  Eleazar  the  Jewifh  high-prieft  fent  back  his 
amhaffadors  with  an  exact  copy  of  the  Mofaical  law, 
Written  in  letters  of  gold,  aud  fix  elders  of  each  tribe, 
in  all  feventy-two  :  who  were  received  with  marks  of 
retpect  by  the  king,  and  then  conducted  into  the  ifle 
ot  Pharos,  where  they  were  lodged  in  a  houle  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  fupplied  with  every  thing  ne- 
ceffary.  '1  hey  fet  about  the  tranflation  without  lofs  of 
time,  and  finifhed  it  in  feventy-two  days:  and  the  whole 
being  read  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  he  admired  the 
profound  wifdbm  of  the  laws  of  Mofes  ;  and  fent  back 
the  deputies  laden  with  prefents,  for  themfelves,  the  high- 
prieft,  and  the  temple. 

Ariftobulus,  who  was  tutqjr  to  Ptolemy  Phyfcon, 
Philo  who  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  was  contem- 
porary with  the  apoftles,  and  Jofephus,  fpeak  of  this 
tranflation  as  made  by  72  interpreters,  by  the  care  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadcl- 
phus.  All  the  Chriftian  writers,  during  the  firft  1 5 
centuries  of  the  Chriftian  era,  have  admitted  this  ac- 
count of  the  Septuagint  as  an  undoubted  fact.  But 
fince  the  reformation,  critics  have  boldly  called  it  in 
quellion,  becaufe  it  was  attended  with  circumftances 
which  they  think  ineonfiftent,  or,  at  leaft,  improbable. 
Dn  Pin  has  afked,  why  were  72  interpreters  employed, 
fince  12  would  have  been  fufficient?  Such  an  objection 
is  trifling.  We  may  as  well  afk,  why  did  king  James  I. 
employ  54  tranflators  in  rendering  the  Bible  into  Eng- 
lifli,  fince  Du  Pin  thinks  12  would  have  been  fufli- 
cient  ? 

1 .  Prideaux  objects,  that  the  Septuagint  '"s  not  writ- 
ten in  the  Jewifh,  but  in  the  Alexandrian,  diakft  ;  and 
could  not  therefore  be  the  work  of  natives. of  Paleiline. 
But  thefe  diale&s  were  probably  at  that  time  the  fame, 
for  both  Jews  and  Alexandrians  had  received  the  Greek 
language  from  the  Macedonians  about  50  years  before. 

2.  Prideaux  farther  contends,  that  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament  could  not  be  tranflated  at  the  fame  time; 
fgr  they  exhibit  great  difference  of  ltyle.     To  this  it  is 


fufficient  to  reply,  that  they  were  the  work  of  72  men, 8epfuag!n« 
each  ot  whom  had  teparate  portions  afligned  them.  '""""» 

3.  1  he  Dean  alio  Urges,  that  Ariftseas,  Ariliohuluj, 
Philo,  and  Jofephus,  all  directly  tell  us,  that  the  law  was 
tranflated  without  mentioning  any  of  the  other  facrej 
books.  But  nothing  was  move  common  among  writers 
ot  the  Jewifh  nation  than  to  give  this  name  to  the  Scrip, 
tures  as  a  whole.  In  the  New  Teftament  law  is  ufed 
as  fynonymous  with  what  we  call  the  Old  Teftament, 
Befides,  it  is  exprefsly  faid  bv  Ariftobulus,  in  a  frag- 
ment quoted  by  Eufebius  (/'r.rt>.  Evan.  1.  1.),  that  the 
whole  Sacred  Scripture  wa>:  rightly  tranflated  through 
the  means  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  by  the  command 
of  Philadelphia.  Jolephus  indeed,  fays  the  learned 
Dean,  aliens,  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  that  the 
Jewifh  interpreters  did  not  tranflate  for  Ptolemy  the 
whole  Scriptures,  but  the  law  only.  Here  the  evi- 
dence is  contradi&ory,  and  we  have  to  determine,  whe- 
ther Ariftobulus  or  Jofephus  be  moft  worthy  of  credit. 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  accufe  either  of  forgery, 
but  only  to  inquire  which  had  the  beft  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth.  Ariftobulus  was  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  tutor  to  an  Egyptian  king,  and  lived  within  100 
years  after  the  tranflation  was  made,  and  certainly  had 
accefs  to  fee  it  in  the  royal  library.  Jofephus  was  a 
native  ot  Paleiline,  and  lived  not  until  300  years  or 
more  after  the  tranflation  was  made,  and  many  years 
a'ter  it  was  burnt  along  with  the  whole  library  of  A- 
lcxandria  in  the  wars  of  Julius  Caefar.  Suppoling  the 
veracity  ot  thefe  two  writers  equal,  as  we  have  no  proof 
of  the  contrary,  which  of  them  ought  we  to  conlider  as 
the  bell  evidence?  Ariftobulus  furely.  Prideaux,  indeed, 
feems  doubtful  whether  there  was  ever  fuchaman;  and 
Dr  Hody  fuppofes  that  the  Commentaries  on  the  five 
books  of  Mofes,  which  bear  the  name  of  Ariftobulus, 
wete  a  forgery  of  the  fecond  century.  To  prove  the 
exiftenceof  any  human  being,  who  lived  2000  years  be- 
fore us,  and  did  not  perform  fuch  woiks  as  no  mere 
man  ever  performed,  is  a  tafk  which  we  are  not  difpofed1 
to  undertake  ;  and  we  believe  it  would  not  be  lels  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  Philo  and  Jofephus  exifted,  than 
that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Ariftobulus  did  not  exift.  If  the 
writings  which  have  parted  under  his  name  were  a  for- 
gery of  the  fecond  century,  it  is  furpriiing  that  they 
fhould  have  impofed  upon  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who 
lived  in  the  fame  century,  and  was  a  man  of  abilities, 
learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
ancients.  Eufebius,  too,  in  his  Prafi,  Evan,  quotes 
the  commentaries  of  Ariftobulus.  But,  continues  the 
learned  Dean,  "  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  the  rirll  au- 
thor that  mentions  them.  Now,  had  any  fuch  commen- 
taries exifted  in  the  time  of  Philo  and  Jolephus,  they 
would  furely  have  mentioned  them.  But  is  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  not  being  quoted  by  every  fucceeding 
author  a  fufficient  reafon  to  difprove  the  authenticity 
of  any  book  ?  Neither  Philo  nor  jofephus  undertook 
to  give  a  lift  of  preceding  authors,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  the  uniform  practice  of  thefe  times  always  to 
name  the  authors  irom,  whom  they  derived  their  huor. 
mation." 

4.  Prideaux  farther  contends,  that  the  fum  which 
Ptolemy  is  faid  to  have  given  to  the  interpreters  is  too 
great  to  be  credible.  If  his  computation  were  juft,  it 
certainly  would  be  fo.     He  makes  it  L.  2,000,000 

Sterling, 
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uaght.  Sterling,  but  other  writers*  reduce  it  to  L.  85,42 f, 
'lr~T  and  fome  to  L.  56,947  ;  neither  or  which  is  a  lum  fo 
very  extraordinary  in  fo  great  and  magnificent  a  prince 
"Mm.  2S  Philadclphus,  who  fpent,  according  to  a  paffage  in 
Athenaeus  (lib.  v.),  no  lei's  than  10,000  talents  on  the 
furniture  of  one  tent  ;  which  is  fix  times  more  than 
what  was  fpent  in  the  whole  of  the  embalTy  and  tranl- 
lation,  which  amounted  only  to  1552  talents. 

5.  Prideaux  fays,  "  that  what  convicts  the  whole  ftory 
of  ArMeas  of  fallity  is,  that  lie  makes  Demetrius  I'ha- 
lereus  to  be  the  chief  actor  in  it,  and  a  great  favourite 
of  the  king;  whereas  Philadelphus,  as  foon  as  his  lather 
was  dead,   call   him  into  prifon,   where  he  foon  after 

'i'»f-  died."  But  it  may  be  replied,  that  Philadelphus  reign- 
'1  Ori-  £lj  [WO  years  jointly  with  his  father  Lagus,  and  it  is 
*  r<s'not  faid  by  Hermippus  that  Demetrius  was  out  of  fa- 
vour with  Philadelphus  during  his  father's  life.  Now, 
if  the  Septuagint  was  tranflatcd  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  o!  Philadelphus,  as  Euiebius  and  Jerome  tiiink, 
the  difficulty  will  be  removed.  Demetrius  might  have 
been  librarian  during  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  and  yet 
imprifoned  on  the  death  of  Lagus.  Indeed,  as  the 
caufe  of  Philadelphia's  difpleafure  was  the  advice  which 
Demetrius  gave  to  his  father,  to  prefer  the  fons  of  Ar. 
finoe  before  the  fon  of  Berenice,  he  could  fcarcely  (how 
it  till  his  father's  death.  The  Septuagint  tranflation 
might  therefore  be  begun  while  Philadelphus  reigned 
jointly  with  his  father,  but  not  be  finilhed  till  after  his 
father's  death. 

6.  Beiidts  the  objections  which  have  been  confidered, 
there  is  only  one  that  deferves  notice.  The  ancient 
Chriftians  not  only  difFer  from  one  another  concerning 
the  time  in  which  Ariftobulus  lived,  but  even  contra- 
dift  themfeh-es  in  different  parts  of  their  works.  Some- 
times they  tell  us,  he  dedicated  his  book  to  Ptolemy 
Philometer,  at  other  times  they  fay,  it  was  addreffed  to 
Philadelphus  and  his  father.  Sometimes  they  make 
him  the  fame  perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Maccabees, 
chap  1.  and  fomet  mes  one  of  the  72  interpreters  152 
years  before.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  authors  fall 
into  fuch  inconfiitencies,  but  it  is  probably  occalioned 
by  their  quoting  from  memory.  This  was  certainly 
the  practice  of  almoft  all  the  early  Chriitian  writers, 
and  fometimes  ot  the  apoftles  themfelves.  Miitakes 
were  therefore  inevitable.  Joiephus  has  varied  in  the 
circumftance5  of  the  fame  event,  in  his  antiquities  and 
wars  of  the  Jews,  probably  trom  the  fame  caufe  ;  but 
we  do  not  hence  conclude,  that  every  ciicumltance  of 
fuch  a  relation  is  entirely  talfe.  In  the  account  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle's  death  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  contradiction.  Loid  Cla- 
rendon relates,  that  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
which  was  performed  the  tame  day  :  on  the  contrary, 
Burnet,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard,  concur  in  dating, 
that  he  was  beheaded ;   and  that  he  was  condemned 

'graft,  upon  the  Satuiday  and  executed  upon  the  Monday  f. 
Was  any  reader  of  Euglifli  hiilory  ever  fceptic  enough 
to  raife  from  hence  a  quell  ion,  whether  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  was  executed  or  not?  Yet  this  ought  to  be 
left  in  uncertainty  according  to  the  way  of  reasoning  in 
which  the  fafts  reflecting  the  tranflation  of  the  Septu- 
agint is  attempted  to  be  dilproved. 

Such  are  the  objections  which  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious Prideaux  has  raifed  againft  the  common  account 
of  the  Septuagint  tranflation,  and  fuch  are  the  anfwers 
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which  maybe  given  to  them.  We  have  chofen  to  fupr. Septmgine; 
port  that  opinion  which  is  fan&ioned  by  hiilorical  evi.  — v— — • 
dence,  in  preference  to  the  conjectures  of  modern  critics 
however  ingenious;  being  perfuaded,  that  there  are  ma- 
ny things  recorded  in  hiilory,  which,  though  perfectly 
true,  yet,  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  conco- 
mitant circumftances,  may,  at  a  difUnt  period,  feem  li- 
able to  objections.  To  thofe  who  require  pofitive  evi- 
dence, it  may  be  Rated  thus.  Aritlaeas,  Ariilobulus, 
Philo,  and  Jofephus,  allure  us,  that  the  law  was  tranf- 
lated.  i  aking  the  law  in  the  moll  rellricted  fenfe,  we 
have  at  leall  fufficieut  authority  to  afferl,  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  rendered  into  Greek  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus. Ariftobihus  affirms,  that  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures were  tranflated  by  the  72.  Jofephus  confines 
their  labours  to  the  books  of  Mofes.  He  therefore 
who  cannot  determine  to  which  of  the  two  the  greatcft 
refpeel  is  due,  may  lufpend  his  opinion.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  many  of  the  other  books  were  tranflated 
bctore  the  age  of  our  Saviour;  for  they  are  quoted  both 
by  him  and  his  apoftles  :  and,  perhaps,  by  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  ancient  authors,  in  the  fame  way  that  Dr 
Lardner  has  examined  the  Chriitian  fathers  to  prove 
the  antiquity  oi  the  New  Tcttament,  the  precife  period 
in  which  the  whole  books  of  the  Septuagint  were  com- 
pofed  might,  with  coniiderable  accuracy,  be  afcertain- 
ed. 

For  400  years  this  tranflation  was  in  high  eftimation 
with  the  Jews.  It  was  read  in  their  fynagnguts  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Hebrew  ;  not  only  in  thofe  places  where 
Greek  w7as  the  common  language,  but  in  many  fyna- 
gogues  of  Jerufalem  and  Judea.  But  when  they  faw 
that  it  was  equally  valued  by  the  Chrillians,  they  be- 
came jealous  ol  it,  and  at  length,  in  the  fecond  century, 
Aquila,  an  apoftate  Chrillian,  attempted  to  fubllitute 
another  Greek  tranflation  in  its  place  In  this  work 
he  was  careful  to  give  the  ancient  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Meffiah  a  different  turn  from  the  Septua- 
gint, that  they  might  not  be  applicable  to  Chrift.  In 
the  lame  delign  he  was  followed  by  Symmachus  and 
Theodotion,  who  alfo,  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  wrote- 
out  of  hatred  to  Chriltianity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Septuagint,  from  the  ignorance, 
boldnefs,  and  careleffnefs  o;  tranlcribere,  became  full  of 
errors.  To  correel  thefe,  Origen  publifhed  a  new  edi- 
tion in  the  beginning  ot  the  third  century,  in  which  he 
placed  the  tianflations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  The- 
odotion.  This  edition  was  called  '/'eirupla,  the  tranlla- 
tions  being  arranged  oppofite  to  one  another  in  four 
columns.  He  alio  added  one  column,  containing  the 
Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  another  exhibiting 
it  in  Greek.  In  a  fecond  edition  he  publilhed  two  ad- 
ditional Greek  verlions;  one  of  which  was  found  at  Ni- 
copolis,  and  the  other  at  Jericho :  this  was  called  the' 
Hexa/j/a.  By  comparing  fo  many  translations,  Origen 
endeavoured  to  form  a  correft  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 
Where  they  all  agreed,  he  confidered  them  right.  The 
paffages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX,  but  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  he  marked  with  an  obclilk  :  what  he 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the  LXX,  he  marked 
with  an  alleriik  St  Jerome  fays,  that  the  additions 
which  Origen  made  to  the  LXX,  and  marked  with  an 
alleriik,  were  taken  trom  Pheodotion.  Fruin  tins  valu- 
able work  of  Origen  the  verfion  of  the  LXX  was 
traufcribed  in  a  leparate  volume,  with  the  alurilks  and 
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Srptuteint.  obe1ifk3  for  the  ufe  of  the  churches  ;  and  from  this  c;r- 
*"" *\ cumilance  the  great  work  itfetf  was  neglected  and  loir. 

About  the  year  300  two  new  editions  of  the  LXX 
were  published;  the  one  by  Hefycbius  an  Egyptian  bifhop, 
and  the  other  by  Luciau  a  prefcyter  of  Antioefa.  But 
as  thefe  authors  did  not  nnul.  with  any  note  of  distinc- 
tion the  alterations  which  they  had  made,  their  edition 
docs  not  poffcf.  the  advantages  of  Origen's. 

The  bell  edition  of  the  LXX  is  that  of  Dr  Grabe, 
which  was,  pu.hliih.ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
Century.  He  liad  sccefs  to  two  MSS,  nearly  ot  equal 
antiquity,  the  one  found  in  the  Vatican  library  at 
Rome,  the  other  in  the  Royal  library  at  St  James's, 
which  was  prcfented  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  hence  is  commonly  called  the  slUxan- 
dime  MS.  Anxious  to  difcovcr  which  of  thefe  was 
according  to  the  edition  of  Oiijt  n,  Dr  Grabe  collected 
the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla,  and  found  they  agreed 
with  the  Alexandrian  MS.  but  not  with  the  Vatican 
where  it  differed  with  the  other.  Hence  he  concluded 
that  the  Alexandrine  MS.  was  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Oriaen.  By  comparing  the  quotations  from  fcripture 
in  the  works  of  Athanalius  and  St  Cyril  (who  were  pa- 
triarchs of  Alexandria  at  the  time  St  Jerome  fays  He- 
fychius's  edition  of  the  LXX  was  there  11  fed)  with  the 
Vatican  MS.  he  found  they  agreed  fo  well  that  he  jult- 
ly  inferred  that  that  MS.  «as  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Hefychius. 

This  verfion  was  in  ufe  to  the  time  of  our  blelfed 
Saviour,  and  is  that  out  or  which  moll  ot  the  citations 
in  the  New  Teftament,  from  the  Old,  are  taken.  It 
was  alfo  the  ordinary  and  canonical  translation  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Chriltian  chuich  in  the  earlieft  ages; 
and  it  ftill  fubfifts  in  the  churches  both  of  the  ealt  and 
weft. 

Thofe  who  defire  a  rfore  particular  account  of  the 
Septuagint  translations  may  confult  Hody  de  Biblwrum 
Texttlrus.  Prideaux's  Connections,  Owen's  Inquiiy  into 
the  Septuagint  Verfion,  Blair's  Lectures  on  the  Canon, 
and  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Teftament, 
laft  edition. 

.Septuagint  Chronology,  the  chronology  which  is 
formed  from  the  dales  and  peiiods  of  time  mentioned 
in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Teftament.  It 
leckons  1  ;oo  years  more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham 
than  the  Hebrew  bible.  Dr  Kennicot,  in  the  dilata- 
tion prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  bible,  has  fhown  it  to  be 
very  probable  that  the  chronology  of  the  Hebiev/  Scrip- 
tures, iince  the  period  jutt  mentioned,  was  corrupted  by 
the  Jews,  between  the  years  175  and  ;co,  and  that  the 
chronolosv  of  the  Septuagint  is  more  agreeable  to 
truth.  It  is  a  fact,  that  during  the  fecond  and  third 
centuries  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  almolt  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  while  the  Septuagint  was  con- 
fined to  the  Christians.  The  Jews  had  therefore  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  for  this  comrption.  The 
following  is  the  realon  which  is  given  by  oriental  writers: 
It  being  a  very  ancient  tradition,  that  the  Mefiiah  u  as 
to  come  in  the  Sixth  chiliad,  becaufe  he  was  to  come  in 
the  laSt  days  (founded  on  a  myftical  application  of  the 
fix  days  creation),  the  contrivance  was  tojharten  the  age 
of  the  world  from  about  5500  to  3760;  and  thence  to 
prove  that  Jefui  could  not  be  the  Mejftah.  Dr  Kennicot 
adds,  that  Some  Hebrew  copies  having  the  larger  cbro- 
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oology  were  extant  till  the  time  of  Eufebiui,  and  Some 
till  the  year  700. 

SEPTUM,  in  anatomy,  an  inelofure  or  partition  ;  a 
term  applied  to  Several  parts  ot  the  body,  which  Serve  to 
Separate  one  part  from  another  ;  as,  fcplum  narium,  or 
partition  between  the  noftrils,  &c. 

SEPULCHRAL'  Something  belonging  to  fepul- 
chres  or  tombs  :  thus  a  Sepulchral  column  is  a  column 
erected  over  a  tomb,  with  an  inscription  on  its  Shaft  ; 
and  Sepulchral  lamps,  thole  Said  to  have  been  found 
burning  in  the  tombs  of  Several  martyrs  and  others. 
See  Lamp. 

SEPULCHRE,  a  tomb  or  place  dcflined  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead.  This  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
Ipcaking  of  the  buryiny-places  of  the  ancients,  thofe  of 
the  moderns  being  ulually  called  tomb;. 

Sepulchres  were  held  facred  and  inviolable  ;  and  the 
care  taken  ot  them  has  always  been  held  a  religious 
duty,  grounded  on  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  belief  of 
the  foul's  immortality.  Thofe  who  have  Searched  or 
violated  them  have  been  thought  odious  by  all  na- 
tions, and  were  always  Severely  punifhed. 

The  Egyptians  called  Sepulchres  eternal  hoilfet,  in  con. 
tradiltinetion  to  their  ordinary  houfes  or  palaces,  which 
they  called  inn/,  on  account  of  their  Ihort  Itav  in  the  one 
in  comparison  of  their  long  abode  in  the  other.  Sec 
Tomb. 

Regular  Canons  of  St  Sfpvlchrk,  a  religious  order, 
formerly  inilituted  at  Jerufalem,  in  honour  of  the  holy 
Sepulchre,  or  the  tomb  oS  JeSws  Chrift. 

Many  of  thefe  canons  were  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land  into  Europe,  particularly  into  France,  by  Louis 
the  Younger  ;  into  Poland,  by  Jaxa,  a  Polifh  gentle- 
man ;  and  into  Flanders,  by  the  counts  thereof ;  many 
alio  came  into  England.  This  order  was,  however, 
Supprefled  by  pope  Innocent  VIII.  who  gave  its  reve- 
nues and  effects  to  that  of  our  Lady  ot  Bethlehem  : 
which  alio  becoming  extinct,  they  were  beftowed  on 
the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem.  But  the  fup- 
preSTion  did  not  take  effect  in  Poland,  where  they  ftill 
fubuit,  as  alfo  in  feveral  provinces  of  Germany.  Thefe 
canons  follow  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

Knight;  of  the  Holy  Sepulchrf,  a  military  order, 
eftabliShed  in  Palestine  about  the  year  1114. 

The  knights  of  this  order  in  Flanders  chofe  Phi- 
lip II.  king  of  Spain,  for  their  inafter,  in  ic^8,  and 
afterwards  his  fon  ;  but  the  grand-matter  of  the  order 
of  Malta  prevailed  on  the  laft.  to  rcSign  ;  and  when 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Ncvers  affirmed  the  laiuc  qua- 
lity in  Fiance,  the  tame  grand-tnaltcr,  by  his  interejl 
and  credit,  procured  a  like  renunciation  of  him,  and 
a  confirmation  of  the  union  of  this  older  to  that  ot 
Malta. 

SEQUANI,  a  people  anciently  forming  a  part  of 
Gallia  Celtioa,  but  annexed  to  Belgica  by  Auguftus, 
feparated  from  the  Helvetii  by  mount  Jura,  with  the 
Rhine  on  the  eaft  (Strabo),  bordering  on  the  JEdui, 
aid  Seguib'ano  to  the  South,  and  Lingones  to  the  welt 
(Tacitus  1.     Now  Franche  Comte. 

SEQUESTRATION,  in  common  law,  is  Setting 
afide  the  thing  in  controverfy  from  the  pofTellicm  ot 
both  the  parties  that  contend  for  it.  In  which  fenle 
it  is  either  voluntary,  as  when  done  by  the  conSent  of 
the  parties  ;  or  neceffary,  as  where  it  is  done  by  the 
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•  judge,  of  li!s  own  authority,  whether  the  parties  will 
or  not. 

Sequestration,  in  the  civil  law,  is  the  acl  of  the 
ordinary,  difpofin.r  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  one 
dcceafed,  whole  eftate  no  man  will  meddle  with. 

A  widow  is  alio  faid  to  fequefter,  when  fhe  difclaims 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  eftate  of  her  deccafed 
huiband. 

r\montj  the  Romanifts,  in  queftions  of  marriage, 
where  the  wife  complains  of  impotency  in  the  huiband, 
(he  is  to  be  fequeftered  into  a  convent,  or  into  the  hands 
of  matrons,  till  the  procefs  be  determined. 

Sequestration  is  aKo  ufed  for  the  aft  of  gathering 
the  fruits  of  a  benefice  void,  to  the  ufe  of  the  next  in- 
cumbent. 

Sometimes  a  benefice  is  kept  under  fequeilration  for 
ma'iy  years,  when  it  is  of  fo  fmall  value,  that  no  cler- 
gyman fit  to  fer»e  the  cure  will  be  at  the  charge  of  ta- 
king it  by  inftitution  ;  in  which  cafe  the  fequeftration 
is  committed  either  to  the  curate  alone,  or  to  the  curate 
and  church-wardens  jointly.  Sometimes  the  profits  of 
a  living  in  controversy,  either  by  the  confent  of  the  par- 
ties, or  the  judge's  authority,  are  fequeftered  and  pla- 
ced for  fafety  in  a  third  hand,  till  the  fuit  is  determi- 
ned, a  miniltcr  being  appointed  by  the  judge  to  ferve 
the  cure,  and  allowed  a  certain  falary  out  of  the  pro- 
fits. Sometimes  the  profits  of  a  living  are  fequeftered 
for  neglefil  of  duty,  for  dilapidations,  or  for  fatisfying 
the  debts  of  the  incumbent. 

Sequestration,  in  chancery,  is  a  eommifTion  usu- 
ally directed  to  feven  perfons  therein  named,  empower- 
ing them  to  feize  the  defendant's  perfor.al  eftate,  and 
the  profits  of  his  real,  and  to  detain  them,  fubjeft  to 
the  order  of  the  court.  It  iffues  on  the  return  ot  the 
ferjtant  at  arms,  wherein  it  is  certified,  that  the  defend- 
ant had  fecreted  himfelf. 

Scqueftrations  were  firft  introduced  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  in  the  reign  of  Q^ueen  Elizabeth  ; 
before  which  the  court  found  fome  difficulty  in  enfor- 
cing its  procefs  and  decrees  ;  and  they  do  not  feemto  be 
in  the  nature  of  procefs  to  bring  in  the  defendant,  but 
only  intended  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  court's 
decree. 

A  fequeftration  is  alfo  made,  in  London,  upon  an 
a&ion  of  debt  ;  the  courfe  ot  proceeding  in  which  cafe 
is  this  :  The  a&ion  being  entered,  the  officer  goes  to 
the  defendant's  (hop  or  warehoufe,  when  no  perfon  i3 
there,  and  takes  a  padlock,  and  hangs  it  on  the  door, 
uttering  thefe  words  :  "  I  do  fequefter  this  warehoufe, 
and  the  goods  and  merchandize  therein,  of  the  defend- 
ant in  this  adtion,  to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,"  &c.  after 
which  he  fets  on  his  feal,  and  makes  a  return  of  the  fe- 
queftration in  the  compter  ;  and  four  days  being  pafTed 
after  the  return  made,  the  plaintiff  may,  at  the  next 
court,  have  judgment  to  open  the  (hop  or  warehoufe, 
and  to  have  the  goods  appraifed  by  two  freemen,  who 
are  to  be  fworn  at  the  next  court  held  for  that  comp- 
ter ;  and  then  the  ferjeant  puts  his  hand  to  the  bill  of 
appraifement,  and  the  court  grants  judgment  thereon  j 
but  yet  the  defendant  may  put  in  bail  before  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  by  that  means  diflblve  the  fequeilration  ;  and 
after  fatistadlion,  may  put  in  bail  to  dilprove  the  debt, 
&c. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  ftqueftration  was  ufed 
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fsr  a  feizing  of  the  eftates  of  delinquents  for  the  ufe  of  Sequeftrai 
the  commonwealth. 

Sequestration,  in  Scots  law.   See  Law,  p.  683. 

SEQUIN,  a  gold  coin,  (Iruck  at  Venice,  and  in  fe- 
vcral  parts  of  the  Grand  Signior's  dominions.  In  Tur- 
key it  is  called  dahib,  or  piece  of  gold,  and  according 
to  Volney  is  in  value  about  6s.  3d.  Sterling.  It  va- 
ries, however,  conliderably  in  its  value  in  different  coun- 
tries. At  Venice  it  is  equal  to  about  9s.  2d.  Sterling. 

The  Venetian  fequms  are  in  great  requeft  in  Syria* 
from  the  finenefs  of  their  ftandard,  and  the  practice 
they  have  of  employing  thun  for  womens  trinkets. 
The  fafliion  of  thefe  trirket6  does  not  require  much  art  ; 
the  piece  of  gold  is  fnnply  pierced,  in  order  to  fufpend 
it  by  a  chain,  likewife  of  gold,  which  flows  upon  the 
breaft.  The  more  fequins  that  are  attached  to  this 
chain,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  thefe  chains,  the 
more  is  a  woman  thought  to  be  ornamented.  This  is 
the  favourite  luxury,  and  the  emulation  of  all  ranks. 
Even  the  female  peafants,  for  want  of  gold,  wear 
piaftres  or  fmaller  pieces  ;  but  the  women  of  a  certain 
rank  difdain  filver  ;  they  will  accept  of  nothing  but  fe- 
quins of  Venice,  or  large  Spanifh  pieces,  and  crufadoes. 
Some  of  them  wear  200  or  30c,  as  well  lying  flat,  as 
ftvung  one  on  another,  and  hung  near  the  forehead,  at 
the  edge  of  the  head-drefs.  It  is  a  real  load  :  but  they 
do  not  think  they  can  pay  too  dearly  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  exhibiting  this  treafure  at  the  public  bath,  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  rivals,  to  awaken  whofe  jealoufy  confti- 
tutes  their  chief  pleafure.  The  effect  of  this  luxury  on 
commerce,  is  the  withdrawing  confiderable  (urns  from 
circulation,  which  remain  dead  ;  befides,  that  when  any 
of  thefe  pieces  return  into  common  ufe,  having  loll 
their  weight  by  being  pierced,  it  becomes  ueceflary  to 
weigh  them.  The  practice  of  weighing  money  is  ge- 
neral in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  Turkey.  No  piece, 
however  effaced,  is  refufed  there  ;  the  merchant  draws 
out  his  fcales  and  weighs  it,  as  in  the  davs  of  Abra- 
ham, when  he  putchafed  his  fcpulchre.  In  confider- 
able payments,  an  agent  of  exchange  is  fent  for,  who 
«ounts  paras  by  thouiands,  rcjedts  a  great  many  pieces 
of  falfe  money,  and  weighs  all  the  fequins,  either  fepa- 
rately  or  together. 

SERAGLIO,  formed  from  the  Perfian  word  feratu, 
or  Turkilh  word  farm,  which  fignifies  a  houfe,  and  ia 
commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  houfe  or  palace  of  a 
prince.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  frequently  ufed  at  Conftan- 
tinople  ;  the  houfes  of  foreign  ambaffadors  are  calledy£- 
raglios.  But  it  is  commonly  ufed  by  way  of  eminence 
for  the  palace  of  the  grand  fignior  at  Gonftantinople, 
where  he  keeps  his  court,  and  where  his  concubines  are 
lodged,  and  where  the  youth  are  trained  up  for  the  chief 
polls  of  the  empire. 

It  is  a  triangle  about  three  Italian  miles  round,  who). 
Iy  within  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  Chry- 
foceras,  now  called  the  Scra%!io  Point.  The  buildings 
run  back  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  from  thence  are 
gardens  that  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  fea.  It  is  inclo- 
ied  with  a  very  high  and  Itiongwall,  upon  which  there 
are  feveral  watch  towers  :  and  it  has  many  gates,  fome 
of  which  open  towards  the  fea-fide,  and  the  left  into  the 
city  ;  but  the  chief  gate  is  one  of  the  latter,  which  is 
conftantly  guarded  by  a  company  of  capoochees,  or 
porters  ;   and  in   the   night  it  is  well  guaided  towards 

the 
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/longlm,    ,],r  f,.a,      flie  outward  appeann'-r   \i  nf«t  vsry  henuri- 
/— •  fu|t  tjle  archite'"tn:l;  bging  irregular,  i  of  fepa. 

rate  edifices  in  the  form  of  pavilions:  and  donees. 

The  ladies  of  the  feraglio  are  a  collection  of  beauti- 
ful young  women,  chiefly  lent  as  prefenu  from  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  Grtek  iflands,  mod  of  them  the  children 
<>f  Clu  illian  parents  The  brave  prince  Heraclius  hath 
for  fome  years  palt  aboliflied  the  infamous  tribute  of  chil- 
dren of  both  lexes,  which  Georgia  formerly  paid  every 
year  to  the  Porte.  The  number  of  women  in  the  harem 
depends  on  the  talle  of  the  reigning  monarch  or  fultan, 
Selim  had  2O03,  Achmct  had  but  300,  and  the  late 
fultan  had  nearly  1600.  On  their  ndmilTion  they  are 
committed  to  the  care  of  old  ladies,  taught  fewing  and 
embroidery,  mulic,  dancing,  and  other  accomplifhmcnts, 
and  furnifhed  with  the  richtlt  clothes  and  ornaments. 
They  all  ileep  in  feparate  beds,  and  between  every 
fifth  there  is  a  preceptiefs.  Their  chief  governefs  is 
called  Katon  Kiagi,  or  governefs  of  the  noble  young 
ladies.  There  is  not  one  fervant  among  them,  for  they 
are  obliged  to  wait  on  one  another  by  rotation  j  the 
latt  that  is  entered  ferves  her  who  preceded  her  and  her. 
felf.  Thefe  ladies  are  fcaiccly  ever  fuffered  to  go  a- 
broad,  except  when  the  grand  fignior  removes  from 
one  place  to  another,  when  a  troop  of  black  eunuchs 
conveys  them  to  the  boats,  which  are  inclofed  with  lat- 
tices and  linen  curtains  ;  and  when  they  go  by  land 
they  are  put  into  clofe  chariots,  and  fignals  are  made 
at  certain  diftancea,  to  give  notice  that  none  approach 
the  roads  through  which  ihey  march.  The  boats  of 
the  harem,  which  carry  the  grand  fi^nior's  wives,  are 
manned  with  24  rowers,  and  hive  white  covered  tilts, 
fhut  alternately  by  Venetian  blinds.  Among  the  em- 
peror's attendants  are  a  number  of  mutes,  who  aft  and 
converfe  by  frgns  with  great  quicknefa,  and  fome 
dwarfs,  who  are  exhibited  for  the  diverfion  of  his  ma- 
jelty. 

When  he  permits  the  women  to  walk  in  the  gardens 
of  the  feraglio,  all  people  are  ordered  to  retire,  and  on 
#very  fide  there  is  a  guard  of  black  eunuchs,  with  fa- 
bres  in  their  hands,  while  others  go  their  rounds  in 
order  to  hinder  any  perfon  from  feeing  them.  If,  un- 
fortunately, any  one  is  found  in  the  garden,  even  thro' 
ignorance  or  inadvertence,  he  is  undoubtedly  killed, 
and  his  head  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  grand  fignior, 
who  gives  a  great  reward  to  tht  guard  for  their  vigi- 
lance. Sometimes  the  grand  fignior  pafTes  into  the 
gardens  to  amufe  himfelf  when  the  women  are  there  ; 
and  it  is  then  that  they  make  ufe  of  their  utmoft  efforts, 
bydancing,  finging,  feducinar  gettures,  and  amorous  blan. 
dilhments,  to  enfnare  the  affections  of  the  monarch.  It 
is  not  permitted  that  the  monarch  (hould  take  a  virgin 
to  his  bed,  except  during  the  lolemn  fettivals,  and  on 
*  occalion  of  fome  extraordinary  rejoicings,  or  the  arrival 
of  fome  good  news.  Upon  Inch  occalions,  if  the  ful- 
tan choofes  a  new  companion  to  his  bed,  he  enters  into 
the  apartment  of  the  women,  who  arc  ranged  in  files 
by  the  governeffes,  to  whom  he  fpeaks  and  intimates 
the  perfon  he  likes  belt :  the  ceremony  of  the  handker- 
chief which  the  grand  fignior  is  faid  to  throw  to  the 
girl  that  he  elects,  is  an  idle  tale,  without  any  founda- 
tion. As  foon  as  the  grand  fignior  has  chofen  the  girl 
that  he  has  deftined  to  be  the  partner  of  his  bed,  all  the 
others  follow  her  to  the  bath,  warning  and  perfuming 
fcer,  and  dreffing  her  fuperbly,  conducting  her  finging, 
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(fenqing,  and.  rejoieing,  to  the  bed-chambt<r  of  tlie 
afar,  wh<»  i ,  generally,  on  fuch  an  occalion,  a\- 
ly  in  bed.  Scarcely  has  the  new-elected  favourite 
entered  the  chamber,  introduced  by  the  grand  eunuch 
who  is  upon  guard,  than  Ihe  kneels  down,  and  when 
the  fultan  calls  her,  (he  creeps  into  bed  to  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  if  the  fultan  does  not  order  her,  by 
efpecial  grace,  to  approach  by  the  fide :  after  a  certain 
time,  upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  fultan,  the  governed 
ot  the  girls,  with  all  her  fuite,  enter  the  apartment,  and 
take  her  back  again,  conducting  her  with  the  fame  ce- 
remony to  the  wo  nens  apartments ;  and  if  by  good 
fortune  (he  becomes  pregnant,  and  is  delivered  of  a  boy, 
(he  is  called  a/uii  fuhantfs,  that  is  to  fay,  fultanefs-mo- 
ther  ;  for  the  firft  fon  (he  has  the  honour  to  be  crown- 
ed, and  (lie  has  the  liberty  of  forming  h.  r  c^ujt. 
Eunuchs  are  alfo  alfi  >ncd  for  her  guard,  and  for  her 
particular  fervice.  No  other  ladies,  though  delivered 
of  boys,  are  either  crowned  or  maintained  with  fuch 
coltly  diftinction  as  the  firft  j  however,  they  have 
their  fervice  apart,  and  hindfome  appointments.  Af. 
ter  tht  death  of  the  fultan,  the  mothers  of  the  male 
children  are  (hut  up  in  the  old  feraglio,  from  whence 
they  can  never  come  out  any  more,  unlefs.  any  nf 
their  fons  afgend  the  throne.  Baron  de  Tott  in- 
forms us,  that  the  female  (live  who  becomes  the  mo- 
ther of  a  fultan,  and  lives  long  enough  to  fee  her  fon 
mount  the  throne,  is  the  only  woman  who  at  that  period 
alone  acquires  the  diltinction  of  fultan  i-mitk  r  ;  (he  ia 
till  then  in  the  interior  of  her  prifon  with  her  fon.  The 
title  or  bache  k  idun,  principal  woman,  is  the  fit  It  di^ni- 
ty  of  the  grand  fignior's  harem  j  and  (he  hath  a  larger 
allowance  than  thole  who  have  the  title  of  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  woman,  which  are  the  four  free  women  the 
Koran  allows. 

This  is  a  defcription  of  the  grand  fignior's"'  feraglio  : 
we  (hall  now  add  an  account  of  the  feraglio  or  harem% 
as  it  is  often  called,  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  from 
the  very  interelting  tour  of  Mr  Lempriere.  This  gen. 
tlcman  being  a  (urgeon  by  profeflion,  was  admitted  into 
the  harem  to  prefcribe  for  fome  o^  the  ladies  who  were 
indifpofed,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  give  a  particu- 
lar  account  of  this  female  prifon,  and,  what  is  (till  more 
curious,  of  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  harem  forms  a  part  of  the  palace.  The  apart- 
ments,  which  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  are  (quare, 
very  lofty,  and  four  of  them  tnclofe  a  fpaciou3  fquare 
court,  into  which  they  open  by  means  of  large  folding 
doors.  In  the  centre  of  thefe  courts,  which  are  floor- 
ed with  blue  and  white  checquered  tiling,  is  a  foun- 
tain, fupplied  by  pipes  from  a  large  refervoir  on  the 
outfide  of  the  palace,  which  ferves  for  the  frequent  ab- 
lutions recommended  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  ai 
well  as  (or  other  purpofes-  The  whole  of  the  harem 
conf:it8  of  about  twelve  of  thefe  fquare  courts,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  by  narrow  paflages,  which  af- 
ford a  free  accefs  from  on  part  of  it  to  another,  and 
ot  which  all  the  women  are  allowed  to  avail  themfelves. 

The  apartments  arc  ornamented  on  the  outlide  with 
beauti'ul  carved  wood.  In  the  inlide  molt  of  the 
rooms  are  hung  with  rich  damalk  of  various  colours  ; 
the  floors  are  covered  vith  beautiful  carpets,  and  there 
are  matrclTes  difpoled  at  different  diltances,  for  the  pur- 
pofes of  fitting  and  lleeping. 
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Befictes  thefe,  the  apartments  are  furnifhed  at  each 
extremity  with  an  elegant  European  mahogany  bed- 
ftead,  hung  with  damafk,  having  on  it  feveral  matreffes 
placed  one  over  the  other,  which  are  eovered  with  va- 
rious coloured  filks  ;  but  thcfe  beds  are  merely  placed 
there  to  ornament  the  room.  In  all  the  apartments, 
without  exception,  the  ceiiing  is  wood,  carved  and 
painted.  The  principal  ornaments  in  fome  were  large 
and  valuable  looking-glaffes,  hung  on  different  parts  of 
the  walk.  In  others,  clocks  and  watches  of  different 
fize?,  in   glafs  cafes,  were  difpofed  in  the  lame  manner. 

The  fultana  Lalla  Batoom  and  another  favourite 
were  indulged  with  a  whole  fquare  to  themitlves  ;  but 
the  concubines  were  only  each  allowed  a  lingle  room. 

Each  female  had  a  fcparate  da;ly  allowance  from  the 
emperor,  proportioned  to  the  eilimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  him.  The  late  emperor's  allowance  was 
very  trifling  :  Lalla  Douyaw,  the  favourite  fultana,  had 
very  little  more  than  half  a-crown  Englifh  a-day,  and 
the  others  lefs  in  proportion.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that 
the  emperor  made  them  occafional  prefents  of  money, 
drefs,  and  trinkets  ;  but  this  could  never  be  fufficieiit 
to  lupport  the  number  of  domeftics  and  other  expences 
they  muft  incur.  'I  heir  greateft  dependence  therefore 
was  on  the  prefents  they  received  from  thofe  Europeans 
and  Moors  who  vifited  the  court,  and  who  employed 
their  influence  in  obtaining  fome  particular  favour  from 
the  emperor.  This  was  the  moft  fuccelsful  mode  that 
could  be  adopted.  When  Mr  Lempriere  was  at  Mo- 
rocco, a  Jew,  defirous  of  obtaining  a  very  advantage- 
ous favour  from  the  emperor,  for  which  he  had  been  a 
long  time  unfuccefsfully  foliciting,  fer.t  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal ladies  of  the  harem  prefents  of  pearls  to  a  very 
large  amount  ;  the  confequence  was,  that  they  all  went 
in  a  body  to  the  emperor,  and  immediately  obtained 
the  wifhed-for  conceffion. 

The  ladies  feparately  furnifh  their  own  rooms,  hire 
their  own  domeftics,  and,  in  fact,  do  what  they  pleafe 
in  the  harem,  but  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  without 
an  exprefs  order  from  the  emperor,  who  very  feldom 
grants  them  that  favour,  except  when  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  one  palace  to  another.  In  that  cafe,  a 
party  of  foldiers  is  difpatched  a  little  diftance  befotc 
them,  to  difperfe  the  male  paffenjjers  in  particular,  and 
to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  their  being  feen.  This 
previous  ftep  being  taken,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  is  tied 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  afterwards  thcfe 
miferable  females  cover  therrlelves  entirely  with  their 
haicks,  and  either  mount  mules,  which  they  ride  like 
men,  or,  what  is  more  ufual,  are  put  into  a  fquare  car- 
riage or  litter,  conflrutttd  for  this  puipofe,  which  by 
its  lattice-work  allows  them  to  fee  without  being  feen. 
In  this  manner  they  fet  off,  under  the  charge  of  a  i>uard 
of  black  eunuchs.  This  journey,  and  iometimes  a  walk 
within  the  bounds  of  the  palace,  with  which  they  are, 
however,  feldom  indulged,  is  the  only  exercife  they  are 
permitted  to  take. 

The  late  emperor's  harem  confided  of  between  60 
and  100  females,  befides  their  domeftics  and  flaves, 
which  were  very  numerous.  Many  ot  the  concubines 
were  Moorifh  women,  who  had  been  prcfented  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  Moors  confider  it  an  honour  to  have 
their  daughters  in  the  harem  ;  feveral  were  European 
flaves,  who  had  either  been  made  captives,  or  purcha- 
fed  by  the  emperor  ;  and  lome  v;e:e  Negroes. 
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In  this  group  the  Europeans,  or  their  defendants,  : 
had  by  far  the  greateil  claim  to  the  chaiafter  of  hand-  ' 
fome.  There  was  one  in  particular,  who  was  a  native 
o(  Soain,  and  taken  into  the  harem  at  about  the  fame 
age  as  Lalla  Douyaw,  who  was  indeed  a  perfect  beau- 
ty.  Nor  was  this  lady  quite  lingular  in  tliat  refpeft, 
for  many  others^were  almoft  equally  handforne. 

The  eunuchs,  who  have  the  entire  charge  of  the 
women,  and  who  in  faft  live  always  among  them,  are 
the  children  of  Negro  Oaves.  They  are  genemllv  ei- 
ther very  fhort  and  rat,  or  elfe  tall,  deformed,  and  lame. 
Their  voices  have  that  particular  tone  which  is  cbfer- 
vable  in  youths  who  are  juft  aniving  at  manhood  ;  and 
their  perfons  altogether  afford  a  difgufting  image  oi 
weaknefs  and  effeminacy. 

The  fame  gentleman  gives  us  a  very  curious  account 
of  the  manners  and  ignorance  of  thefe  immured  females, 
from  his  own  obfervation,  when  vifiling  the  prince's  ha- 
rem. '}  Attended  by  an  eunuch  (fays  he),  after  paffing 
the  gate  of  the  harem,  which  is  always  locked,  and  un- 
der the  care  of  a  guard  or  eunuchs,  we  entered  a  nar- 
row and  dark  paffage,  which  foon  brought  us  to  the 
court,  into  which  the  womtns  chambers  open.  We 
here  faw  numbers  of  both  black  and  white  women  and 
children  ;  fome  concubines,  fome  flaves,  and  others  hired 
domeftics. 

"  Upon  their  obferving  the  unufual  figure  of  an  Eu- 
ropean, the  whole  multitude  in  a  body  furrounded  me, 
and  exprcfied  the  utmoft  altonifhmcnt  at  my  drefs  and 
appearance.  Some  flood  motionlefs,  with  their  hands 
lifted  up,  their  eyes  fixed,  and  their  mouths  open,  in 
the  ufual  attitude  of  wonder  and  furprife.  Some  burft 
into  immoderate  fits  ot  laughter  ;  while  others  again 
came  up,  and  with  uncommon  attention  eyed  me  from 
head  to  foot.  The  parts  of  my  drefs  which  feemed 
moll  to  attraft  their  notice  were  my  buckles,  buttons, 
and  ftockings  ;  for  neither  men  nor  women  in  this  coun- 
try wear  any  thing  of  the  kind.  With  refpeA  to  the 
ch:b  of  my  hair,  they  feemed  utterly  at  a  lofs  in  what 
view  to  confider  it  ;  but  the  powder  »  h  c\\  I  wore  they 
conceived  to  be  employed  for  the  puipofe  of  deftroy- 
ing  vermin.  Moft  of  the  children,  when  they  faw  me, 
ran  away  in  the  moft  pe,rteft  conilernation  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  I  appeared  as  lingular  an  animal,  a*id  I  date  fay 
had  the  honour  of  exciting  as  much  cuiiofity  and  at- 
tention, as  a  lion  or  a  man-tiger  juft  imported  from 
abroad,  and  introduced  into  a  country  town  in  Er.gland 
on  a  market  day.  Every  time  I  vifited  the  barem,  I 
was  furrounded  and  laughed  at  by  this  curious  mob, 
who,  on  my  entering  the  gate,  followed  me  clofc  to  the 
very  chamber  to  which  1  was  proceeding,  a;:d  on  raj 
return  univerfally  efcorted  me  out. 

"  The  greatefl  part  of  the  women  were  uncom-r.o-  !v 
fat  and  unwieldy  ;  had  black  ana  full  eye...  10 uu  J.  faces, 
with  fmall  notes.       i  hey  were  of  different  complex] 
fon-.e  very  fair,   fome   ldllcw,  and  others  again  pciKc: 
Negroes. 

"  One  of  my  new  patients  being  ready  to  receive  me, 
I  was  Jelired  to  walk  into  her  room  ;  where,  to  my 
great  furprife,  1  faw  nothing  but  a  curtain  drawn  quite 
acrofs  the  apartment,  umilai  to  that  of  a  theatre  which 
feparatea  the  ftage  tiom  the  audie.ice.  A  female  do- 
tic  brought  a  very  low  ftool,  pi;  r  the  cur- 

tain, and  told  me  I  was  to  lit  dowi.  there,  and  fee:   . 
miihefs'a  pulfe. 

O  o 
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Sertglio.  «« The  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  fummoncd  up  con- 
k""""V" """-'  rage  to  fpeak,  introduced  her  hand  frorrt  the  bottom  of 
the  curtain,  and  defired  roe  to  inform  her  of  all  her  com- 
plaints) which  (he  I  1  might  perfectly  do  by 
merely  feeling  the  pulfe.  It  Was  in  vain  lo  aflt  her 
where  her  pain  was  feattd,  whither  in  her  Pomaeh, 
head,  or  bark  ;  the  only  anfwer  I  could  procure  was  a 
requeft  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  the  other  hand,  and 
,  bint  out  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  nature  of  the 

"  Having  neither  faticfiect  my  etiriofity  by  exhibiting 

her  face,  nor  made  me  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 

her  complaint,  I  was  under  the  necefiity  of  informing 

Ker  in  pofitive  terms,  that  to  underftand  the  difcafe,  it 

Wai  necefiary  to  fee  the  tongue  as  well  cs  to 

feel  the  pulfe  ;  and  that  without  it  I  could  do  nothing 

heft  My  eloquence,  or  rather  that  of  my  Tewifh  inter- 

ter,  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  exerted  in  vain  j 

and  I  am  perfuaded  fhe  would  have  difmiffed  me  without 

-     ssny  further  inquiry,  had  not  her  invention  fupplied  her 

with  a  happy  expedient  to  remove  her  embarraffment. 

She  contrived  at  laft  to  cut  a  hole  through  th<'  curtain, 

through  which  fi\e  extruded  her  tongue,  and  thus  com- 

plied  with  my  injunction  as  far  as  it  was  neeeffary  in  a 

medical  view,  but  moll  effectually  difappointed  my  cu- 

riofity. 

"  I  was  afterwards  ordered  to  look  at  another  of  the 
prince's  wives,  who  was  affe&cd  with  a  fcrophulous 
{welling  in  her  neck.  This  lady  was,  in  tiie  fame  man- 
ner as  the  other,  at  firft  excluded  from  my  fight  ;  but 
(he  was  obliged  to  (how  me  her  complaint,  I  had  an 
opportunity   of  feting  h  bftrved  it  to  be 

very  handfome." 

ft  is  Curious  to.obferve  the  ftrange  and  childlfh  no- 
tions of  perfona  who  have  been  totally  fechvded  from 
the  world.     All  tin         i  the  harem  expe-fted  that 

our  author  mould  have  iriftantly  rlifcovei  com- 

plaints  upon   feeling  the  pulfe,  and  that  he  could  cure 
evtiv  difeafe  inftai  He  found   then!  proud 

and  vain  of  their  perfons.  and  extremely  ignorant.  ':  A- 
rhong  many  r ■•    ■    '  ;  my  inter- 

prefer  (fays  Mr  Lempriere)  if  1  could  read  and  write  j 
upon  being  ai  in  the  affirmative,  they  expreffed 

the  Utmoft  furprifs  Bud  admiration  at  the  abilities 
of  the  Chriftians.  There  was  not  one  among  tl  (  m  who 
could  do  either:  thefe  rudiments  of  learning  aretindeed 
.  the  lot  of  a  few  of  their  men,  who  on  that  ac- 
count are  named  Talis,  or  explainers  of  the  Mahome- 
tan law." 

Tt  is  melancholy  to  refieft  on  the  Mention  of  thefe 
Unfortunate  women.  Being  confidered  as  the  mere  in- 
(truments  of  pleafure,  r.o  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  mind?.  They  have  no  employment 
to  occupy  their  time.     Their  Jieedle-wt  rforined 

by  JewefTeSi  thei*  food  is  dreffed,  and  their  chambers 
taken  care  of,  by  flaves-and  domeilics.  They  have  no 
amufement  but  a  rude  and  barbarous  kind  of  melan- 
choly mrfic,  without  melody,  Variety,  or  talle  ;  and 
eonvetfatloh  with  one  another,  which  mr.ft  indeed  be 
very  confined,   un,r  I   inanimate)  as  they  never 

fee  a  new  objeft.  Excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
frelh  ail  ■  &  c:-:ercife,  io  neeeffary  for  the  fuppOrt  of 
>    .  ,  .'■  prived  of  all  f  >dety  but  that  of  their 

fellow  fuiferers,  a  fociety  to  which  moil  of  tl 
t     fer  felituue  itfell  ;  they  are  only  to  be  confidered  as 
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the  moll  ahjec>  of  (laves — flaves  to  the  vices  and  ca. 
price  of  a  licentious  tyrant,  who  exafts  even  from  his 
wives  themfelves  a  degree  of  fubmiflion  and  refpeel 
which  borders  upon  idolatry,  and  which  God  and  na- 
ture never  meant  (hould  be  paid  to  a  mortal. 

SERAI,  a  building  on  the  high-road)  or  in  large  ci- 
ties in  India,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  travel* 

SERAPH,  or  Seraphim,  a  fpirit  nf  the  highdt 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  angels  ;  who  are  thus  called 
from  their  being  fuppofed  to  be  moft  inilamed  with  di- 
vine love,  by  their  nearer  and  more  immediate  atten- 
dance at  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  communicate  their 
fervour  to  the  remoter  and  inferior  orders.  See  An. 
ott. 

SERAPHIC,  burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal, 
like  a  feraphim  :  thus  St  Bonaventure  is  called  the/f- 
tafhic  iloffof,  from  Imb  abundant  zeal  and  fervour. 

SERAP1  AS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong. 
•  1  ►  lt  to  the  order  of  diandrta,  and  to  the  dafs  of  gynan. 
dria  (  and  in  the  natural  fyilem  arranged  under  the  7th 
order,  On  hide.*.  The  neftarium  is  egg-fhaped  and  gib- 
bous, with  an  egg-fhaped  lip.  The  Ipecics,  according 
to  Linnams,  are  ten.  1.  Latifolia  ;  2.  Longifolia  J 
3.  Grandiflora,  or  enfifolia  j  4.  Lancifolia  j  5.  Rubra  ; 
6.  Lingua  j  7.  Cordigera  (  8.  Capenfis  ;  y.  Erecta  ; 
IO.  Falcata.  The  three  fit  ft  are  natives  of  Britain. 
1  .  The  Lattfo/ici,  or  broad-leaved  helleborinc,  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  fibrous  bulbs,  by  ovate  flem-clafping 
leaves,  and  pendulous  flowers.  The  flalk  is  erect, 
about  a  cubit  high,  and  furnifhed  with  fix  or  eight 
nervous  oval  leave,! ;  the  fpike  is  about  fix  inches  long  ; 
the  three  Upper  petals  are  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  an  oval 
acute  form  (  the  lateral  ones  are  a  little  filorter,  and  of 
a  white  colour,  with  a  little  tinge  of  green.  2.  The 
Pulujlrisf  or  marfh  helleborine,  grows  in  rough  boggy 
paftures  and  marfhes,  and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  diltiu- 
guiihed  by  fibrous  bulbs,  fword-fhaped  feffile  leaves,' 
pendulous  flowers  ;  and  the  lip  of  the  neftarium  is  ob- 
tufe,  fomewhat  ferratcd,  ami  longer  than  the  petal.-,, 
The  flowers  grow  to  the  number  of  15  or  70  in  a  loofe- 
fpike.  The  three  exterior  petals  are  green  mixed  with 
red  ;  the  lateral  ones  are  white  with  a  red  blufh  ;  and 
the  ncctarium  is  marked  with  red  lines  and  yellow  til* 
bew  ulous  fpots.  3.  The  Grandifl'ira,  or  white-flowered 
.'nil.  borine,  grows  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  June.  Ita 
chara&errftics  are,  fibrous  bulbs,  fword-fhaped  leaves, 
erett  flowers;  and  the  iip  of  the  nectarium  is  obtufe  and 
(hotter  than  the  petals.  The  flowers  arc  large  and  erect, 
and  confiding  of  fix  or  eight  in  a  thin  fpike  j  the  petal  1 
are  all  white,  una  connive  together  ;  the  lip  of  the 
nectarium  i.i  ioolofed  within  tha  petals,  is  white  and 
ftreaked  with  three  yellow  prominent  lines. 

SEKAPION,  a  phyiician  of  Alexandria.  He  ami 
PhilimiS  or  the-  iile  ot  Cos  were  both  ftholars  of  Hero, 
philus,  and  were  founders  of  the  empiric  fed  •,  which 
happened  about  287  B.  C. 

jSERABIH,  in  mythology,  an  Egyptian  deity,  who  • 
Was  worfhipped  under  various  names  and  attribute, 
the  tutelary  god  ot  Egypt  in  general,  and  as  the  patron- 
of  feveral  of  their  principal  cities.     Tacitus  informs  iu,- 
that  Ire  was  worfhip-ped  as  a  kind  of  Univerfal  deity  thai 
reprefented  Efculaprus,  Oiiris,  Jupiter,  and  Pluto  ;  and- 
he  was  ionietimcs  taken  for  Jupiter  Amnion,  the  Sun, 
and  Neptune  :  and  the  honours  that  were  rendered  to? 
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him  »t  Alexandria  were  more  folcmn  and  extraordinary 
than  ihofe  of  any  other  place, 

Plutarch  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  as  \vctl  as  Ta- 
citus'*, inform  us,  that  while  the  firjft  Ptolemy  w;,e  erri- 

I.  iv.  cap.  3.  ployed  in  fortify  in?  Alexandria  with  walls,  ado. 

p'"'  *  7j"  with  temples  and  llately  buildings,  there  appeared  to 

Zkm.Mi*,  'lim  'n  n'a  ^ceP  a  >'oun^  mm  v'  beauty, 

In  t'mr.f'  ot  a  ftature  more  than  human,  admoijifhing  Jif  |U.  tp.  d*f-  hiftor)  ■  ;i:nl  the  works  of  nature  ;  but 

patch  into  Pontus  fome  of  his  moil  tmily  friends  to  ofth?W  extant,  whi<  nt  poem 

bring  from  thence  his  llatue ;  he  allured  him,  that  the  Remedies  of  Difcaics.     He  was  murdered  at  a  fc 


and  when  t'n*  pop;  or  the  facred  co''- '"  write  to  th*    s         I 

emperor,  to  !:ir.p-i,  or  to  '-hi:  do  ;e,  they  give  them  no         N 

•Uiic;  title.  In  \:                     •  .  .  .er  _  -**  ^ 
titl-  to  any  king,  cxeept  to  the  k 
SERENE'S  (Sammonieus)i  ;  t 

ns  ef  the  empe                    .  .-        .,  in 

arid  about  the  year  i.e.    He  wrote  fevci  .  '      •     .   orj 


city  and  kingdom  which  pofleffed  it  ihjuld  prove 
happy,  glorious,  and  powerfu'.  The  young  man  ha- 
ving thus  fpoke,  disappeared,  mounting  up  into  heaven 
in  a  blaze  of  iire. 

Ptolemy  difcovered  his  vifion  to  the  priefts  ;  but  find- 
ing them  ignorant  of  Pontus,  he  had  recourfe  to  an  A- 
thenian,  who  informed  him  that  near  Sir.ope,  a  city  of 
Pontus,  there  was  a  temple  much  reforted  to  by  the 
natives,  which  was  confecrated  to  Pluto,  where  he  had 
a  ftatue,  near  which  flood  that  of  a  woman.  Ptolemy, 
neglecting  the  injunctions  of  the  apparition,  it  again 
appeared  to  him  in  a  menacing  attitude  ;  and  the  king 
immediately  difpatched  ambauadors  to  the  Serapian 
monarch,  loaded  with  prefents.  The  king  of  Sinope 
•confeuted  ;  but  his  f abject  s  uppukd  the  removal  of  the 
ftatue.  The  god,  however,  of  his  own  accord,  as  wo 
are  informed,  conveyed  uimfelt  to  the  ambaffador's  (hip, 
ami  iu  three  days  landed  in  Alexandria.     The  ltatue  of 


Remedies  of  1>i'A  . 

by  the  order  of  Caracal!;'..  lie  hid  a  library  that  con- 
tained 62,300  volumes,  winch  Quintus  oerenus  Sam. 
mpnicus  his  ion  gave  to  Gordian  the  Younger,  to  whom 
he  was  preo 

SERES  (Ptolemy)  j  a  people  of  the  Farther  Afia  ; 
bounded  on  the  v.  til  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum  ;  on  the 
north  and  ead,  by  Terra  Inco  cnin  ;  and  on  the  fouth, 
by  India  extra  Gangem.  According  to  thefe  limits, 
their  country  anfwers  nearly  to  Cathoy  or  North  China, 
Other  authors  vary  greatly  in  placing  them,  ti- 
the generality  agree  in  placing  them  far  to  the  eall. 
Mela  places  them  between  the  Indi  andScythte;  and 
perhaos  beyond  the    [ndi,    il  .  n'fh  the  S 

from  them.  The  ancients  commend  thetp  lor  their  1  ot- 
ton  manufactures,  different  from  the  produce  of  the 
bombyces  or  iilk-worm3,  called  feret  by  the  Q reeks ; 
whence  yJr/ra  "  lilk.1- 

SERGE,  a  woollen  quilted  ftuiT,  raanu  factu  red  on  a 


Serapis  was  erected  in  one  of  the  fuburhs  ot  the  city,     loom  with   tour  trcddlcs,   a:ter  the   manner  of  rateens. 


where  a  magnificent  temple  was  afterwards  reared. 

The  ftatue  of  Serapis,  according  to  Macrobius,  was 
.of  a  human  form,  with  a  b?-!ket  or  bufhel  on  his  head, 
figwfying  plenty ;  his  right  hand  leaned  on  the  head 
o;  a  i'erpent,  whole  body  was  wound  round  a  figure 
with  three  heads,  of  a  dog,  a  lion,  and  -a  wolf;  in  his 
left  hand  he  held  a  meafure  of  a  cubit  length,  as  it  were 
to  take  the  height  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  figure 
juI  Serapis  is  found  on  many  ancient  medals. 

The  famous  temple  ol  Serapis  at  Alexandria  was 
dettroyed  by  order,  of  Theodoiius  j  and  the  celebrated 
ftatue  of  this  deity  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  its  limbs 
carried  firil  in  triumph  by  the  Chriltians  through  the 
city,  and  then  thrown  into  a  fierce  tire,  kindled  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  amphitheatre.  As  the  Egyptians  afcri. 
Led  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  to  which  was  owing 


and  other  (luffs  that  have  the  whale.  The  goodnefs  of 
ferges  is  known  by  the  quilting,  as  that  -of  cio'.hs  by 
the  Spinning.      Of  i.  are  various  kinds,  deno- 

minated cither  from  the  different  qualities  thereof,  or 
!v;i:  the  places  where  they  are  wrought.     '■ 

ierabie   is  the  London  ferge,  nun 
abroad,  particularly  \o  France,  where  a  t  ire  is 

carried  on  wi|h  conTiderable  fuccefs,  under  the  title  of 
jergt /.iron  de  Lonjr-.i. 

The  method  of  making  the  London  ferge  we  fhall 
now  defcribe  ;  For  wool,  the  longed  is  cnofen  for  the 
warp,  and  the  if.ortetl  tor  the  woof.  Before  either  kind 
is  uicd,  it  is  nrft  Cfoured,  by  putting  it  in  a  copper  of 
liquor,  fometwhat  more  than  lukewarm,  compofed  of 
three  parts  of  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  A'\f 
having   flayed   long   enough  therein  for   the  liquor  to 


the  fertility  of  their  country,  to  the  benign  influence  of    diffolve,  and  take  off  the  greafe,  &e.  it  is  ftirred  briikly 
their  god  Serapis,  they  concluded,  that  now  he  was    about  with  a  wooden  peel;  taken  out  of  the  liquor, 


deflroyed,  the  river  would  no  longer  overflow,  and  tliat 
a  general  famine  would  enfue  j  but  when  they  obferved, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Nile  fwelled  to  a  greater 
height  than  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  roan, 
and  thereby  produced  an  irrunenfe  plenty  of  all  k 
of  provifions,  many  of  the  pagans  renouncing  the  wor- 
fhip  of  idols,  adored  the  God  of  the  Chriltians.  . 

SERENA  gutta,  the  fame  as  amaurofi,  See  Me- 
jJicrNE,  n°  363. 

SERENADE,  a  kind  of  concert  given  in  the  night 
by  a  lover  to  his  miftrefs,   under  her  window.     Thefe 


drained,  and  wafhed  in  a  running  water,  dried  in  the 
fhade,  beaten  with  fticks  on  a  wooden  rack  to  drive 
out  the  coarfer  duit  and  tilth,  and  then  picked  clean 
with  the  hands.  Thus  far  prepared,  it  is  greafed  with 
oil  of  olives,  and  the  longed  part,  deilincd  For  the  waip, 
is  combed  with  large  combs,  heated  in  a  little  furnace 
for  the  purpofe.  To  clear  off  the.  oil  again,  the  wool 
is  put  in  a  liquor  compofed  of  hot  water,  with  foap 
melted  therein  :  whence  being  taken  out,  wrung,  and 
dried,  it  is  fptin  on  the  wheel. 

As  to  the  fhorter  wool,  intended  for  the  woof,  it 


fometimea  only  confift  of  inftnimental  roufic,  but  at     is  only  carded  en  the  knee  with  fmall  cards,  and  then 


other  times  voices  are  added  :  the  lnuiic  and  fongs  com- 
pofed for  thefe  occafions  arc  alio  called  ftrenades, 

SERENE,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  feveral  princes 
and  to  the  principal  magiltrates  of  republics.  The  king 
of  Britain,  the  republic  and  doge  ot  Venice,  and  the 
children  of  the  king  of  Spain,  arc  called  mofi  J'wene ; 


fpun  on  the  wheel,  without  being  fcoured  of  its  oil. 
It  mull  be  remarked,  that  the  thread  for  the  warp  is  al- 
ways to  be  fpun  much  finer,  and  better  twilled  than 
that  of  the  woof.  The  wool  both  for  the  warp  and 
the  woof  being  fpun,  and  the  thread  divided  into  ikains, 
that  of  the  woof  is  put  on  fpools  (unlefs  it  have  been 
O  0  a  fpun 
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frrer,  fpun  upon  them)  fit  for  the  cavity  or  eye  of  the  fhuttle; 
Sergeant.  anj  t},at  for  the  Warp  ;8  vvoimd  on  a  kind  of  wooden 
bobbins  to  fit  it  for  warping.  When  warped,  it  is  fliff- 
ened  with  a  kind  of  tize,  whereof  that  made  of  the 
fhreds  of  parchment  is  held  the  beil  ;  and  when  dry  id 
put  on  the  loom. 

When  mounted  on  the  loom,  the  workman  raifing 
and  lowering  the  threads  (which  are  pa.Ted  through  a 
rccd),  bv  means  of  Four  treddles  placed  underneath  the 
loom,  which  he  makes  to  aft  tranfvt-rfely,  equally,  and 
alternately,  one  after  another,  with  his  feet,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  threads  are  raifed  and  lowered,  throws  the 
fhuttle  aerofs  from  cne  fide  to  the  other;  and  each 
time  that  the  fhuttle  1-  thrown,  and  the  thread  of  the 
woof  is  crofTed  between  thofe  of  the  warp,  lliikes  it 
with  the  frame  to  which  the  reed  is  fattened,  through 
thole  teeth  t'.e  threads  of  the  warp  pafs ;  and  this 
flroke  he  repents  twice  or  thrice,  or  even  more,  till  lie 
judges  the  crolTing  of  the  ferge  fufficiently  clofe  :  thus 
he  oroceeds  till  the  warp  is  afl  filled  with  woof. 

'i'lie  ferae  now  taken  off  the  loom  is  carried  to  the 
fuller,  who  fcours  it  in  the  trough  of  his  mill  with  a 
kind  of  fat  earth,  called  fuller's  earth,  firft  purged  of  all 
ilones  and  f  lth.  After  three  or  four  hours  tcouring, 
the  fuller's  earth  is  warned  out  in  fair  water,  brought  by 
■  and  little  into  the  trough,  out  of  which  it  is  taken 
when  all  the  earth  is  cleared  ;  then,  with  a  kind  of  iron 
pincers  or  plyers,  they  pull  off  all  the  knots,  ends, 
draws,  &c.  flicking  out  on  the  furface  on  either  fide  ; 
and  then  returning  it  into  the  fulling  trough,  where  it 
is  worked  with  water  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm, 
with  foap  diffolved  therein  for  near  two  hours  :  it  is 
then  wathed  out  till  fuch  time  as  the  water  becomes 
■quite  clear,  and  there  be  no  figns  of  foap  left ;  then  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  trough,  the  knots,  Sec.  again  pulled 
off,  and  then  put  on  the  tenter  to  dry,  taking  care  as 
f:;;t  as  it  dries  to  ftretch  it  out  both  in  length  and 
breadth  till  it  be  brought  to  its  juft  dimenfons.  When 
v^ell  dried,  it  is  taken  off  the  tenter,  and  dyed,  fhom, 
and  prefTcd. 

SERGEANT,  or  Serjeant  it  Law,  or  of  the  Coif, 
is  the  higheft  degree  taken  at  the  common  law,  as 
that  of  Doftor  is  of  the  civil  Iaw^  and  as  thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  learned  and  experienced  in  the 
practice  ol  the  courts,  there  is  one  court  appointed  for 
them  to  plead  in  by  themfelves,  which  is  the  common 
pleas,  where  the  common  law  of  England  is  mod  ftrift- 
Iy  observed  :  but  they  are  not  reflri&ed  from  pleading 
in  any  other  court,  where  the  judges,  who  cannot  have 
that  honour  till  they  have  taken  the  degree  of  ferjeant 
at  law.  call  them  brothers. 

Sf.KOFASt  at  Arms,  or  Mace,  an  officer  appointed  to 
attend  the  perfon  of  the  king;  to  arreft  traitors,  and 
fuch  perfons  of  quality  as  offend  ;  and  to  attend  the  lord 
high  Reward,  when  fitting  in  judgment  on  a  traitor. 

Cf  thefe,  by  ftatute  13  Rich.  II.  cap.  6.  there  are 
uot  to  be  above  30  in  the  realm.  There  are  now  nine 
ut  court  at  L.  J  OO  per  annum  falary  each  ;  they  are 
called  the  king's  fergeants  at  arms,  to  diftinguiih  them 
from  others  :  they  are  created  with  great  ceremony, 
the  perfon  kneeling  before  the  king,  his  majefty  lays  the 
mace  on  his  right  moulder,  and  fays,  Rife  up,  fergeant  at 
::rn:s,  urnl  ef quire  for  ever.  They  have,  befides,  a  pa- 
it  r:t  for  the  office,  which  they  hold  for  life. 

They  Lave  their  attendance  in  the  prefer.ee- chamber, 
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where  the  band  of  gentlemen-penfioners  wait ;  and,  re-  Sergeant 
ceiving  the  king  at  the  door,  they  carry  the  maces  be-         lj      1 
fore  him  to  the  chapel  door,  whilft  the  band  of  penfion- 
ers  ftand  foremoft,  and   make  a  lane  for  the  king,  as 
they  alio  do  when  the  king  goes  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 

There  are  four  other  fergeants  at  arms,  created  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  one,  who  attends  the  lord  chancellor  ;  a 
fecond,  the  lord  treafurer  ;  a  third,  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  and  a  fourth,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  on  lolemn  occafions. 

They  have  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  fees  of  honour, 
and  travelling  charges  allowed  them  when  in  waiting, 
i>i%.  five  fhilhngs  per  day  when  the  court  is  within  trn 
miles  of  London,  and  ten  (hillings  when  twenty  mileii 
from  London.    The  places  are  in  the  lord  chamberlain'? 

g'ft- 
There  are  alfo  fergeants  of  the  mace  of  an  in'erior 
kind,  who  attend  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer  of  a 
corporation. 

Common  Ssrcf.ikt,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London, 
who  attends  the  lord  mayor  and  court  or  aldermen  on 
court  days,  and  is  in  council  with  them  on  all  occafions, 
within  and  without  the  precintts  or  liberties  of  the  city. 
He  is  to  take  care  of  orphans  eftates,  either  by  taking 
account  of  them,  or  to  fign  their  indentures,  before  their 
patling  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  :  and  he 
was  likewife  to  let  and  manage  the  orphans  eftates,  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment  to  their  bell  advantage.     See 

R-ECORDER. 

Sergeant,  in  war,  is  an  uncommiffioned  officer  in  a 
company  of  foot  or  troop  of  dragoons,  armed  with  an 
h?.lbert,  and  appointed  to  foe  difcipline  obferved,  to 
teach  the  foldicrs  the  exercife  of  their  arms,  to  order, 
ftraiteii,  and  form  their  ranks,  files,  &c.  He  receives 
the  orders  from  the  adjutant,  which  he  communicates 
to  his  officers.  Each  company  generally  has  two  fer- 
geants. 

SERGEANTY  (Serjeantia),  fignifies,  in  law,  a  fer- 
vice  that  cannot  be  due  by  a  tenant  to  any  lord  but  the 
king  ;  and  this  is  either  grand fergeanty,  or  pttit.  The 
firft  is  a  tenure  by  which  the  one  holds  his  lands  of  the 
king  by  fuch  fervices  as  he  ought  to  do  in  perfon  to  the 
king  at  his  coronation  ;  and  may  alfo  concern  matters 
military,  or  fervices  of  honour  in  peace  ;  as  to  be  the 
king's  butler,  carver,.  &c.  Petit  f-rgcanty  is  where  a 
man  holds  lands  of  the  king  to  furnifh  him  yearly  with 
fome  fmall  thing  towards  his  wars ;  and  in  effect,  pay- 
able as  rent.  Though  all  tenures  are  turned  \nlo foccage 
by  the  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  yet  the  honorary  fervices  of 
grand  fergeanty  ftill  remain,  being  therein  excepted  See 
t\NiGHT-Service. 

1  SERIES,  in  general,  denotes  a  continual  fueeeffiotv 
of  things  in  the  fame  order,  and  having  the  tame  rela- 
tion or  connection  with  each  other  :  in  this  fenfe  we 
fay,  a  feries  of  emperors,  kings,  bifhops,  &c. 

In  natural  hiftory,  a  feries  is  tiled  for  an  order  or  fub- 
divifion  of  fome  clafs  of  natural  bodies  ;  comprehending 
all  fuch  as  are  diAinguifhed  from  the  other  bodies  of 
that  clafs,  by  certain  characters  which  they  poffefs  in 
common,  and  which  the  reft  of  the  bodies  of  that  caft 
have  not.  T 

Series,   in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  rank  or  num-     Series 
ber  of  terms  in  fucctffion,  increafing  or  diminifliing  in 
fome  certain  ratio  or  proportion.     There   are  feveral  Various 
kinds  of  feries ;  as  arithmetical,  geometrical,  infinite,  Sec.  kinds  ci. 
X  The 
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divifion, 


The  two  firft  of  thefe  are,  however,  more  generally 
known  or  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  progrejfion.  Thefe  feriefes  have  already  been 
explained  and  illuftrated  in  the  article  Algebra,  par- 
ticularly the  two  firft  :  it  therefore  only  remains,  in 
this  place,  to  add  a  little  to  what  has  already  been 
done  to  the  laft  of  thefe  ;  namely, 

Istinite  Series, 

Is  formed  by  dividing-  the  numerater  of  a  fra&ion 
by  its  denominator,  that  denominator  being  a  compound 
quantity  ;  or  by  extracting  the  root  of  a  furd. 

An  infinite  feries  is  either  converging  cr  diverging. 

A  converging  leries  is  that  in  which  the  magnitude 
of  the  feveral  terms  gradually  diminlih  ;  and  a  div<  r- 
ging  feries  is  that  in  which  the  fucceffive  terms  isscreafe 
in  magnitude. 

i  he  Li-jj  of  an  infinite  feries  is  the  ordrr  in  which 
the  terms  are  obferved  to  proceed.  This  law  is  often 
eafily  difcovered  from  a  few  of  the  firft  terms  of  the 
feries  ;  and  then  the  feries  may  be  continued  as  far  as 
may  be  thought  neccflary,  without  any  farther  divifion 
or  evolution. 

An  infinite  feries,  as  has  already  been  obfervid,  is 
obtained  by  divifion  or  evolution  ;  but  as  that  method 
is  very  tedious,  various  other  methods  have  been  pro- 
pofed  for  performing  the  fame  in  a  more  eafy  manner ; 
as,  by  affuffjing  a  feries  with  unknown  coefficients,  by 
the  binomial  theorem,  &c. 

I.   Of  the  Method  of  Scries   ly  Divifion  and  Evolution. 

Rule. 

Let  the  divifion  or  evolution  of  the  given  fraction, 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  an  infinite  lenes,  be  per- 
formed as  in  Chapters  I.  and  IV.  of  our  article  Alge- 
bra, and  the  required  leries  will  be  obtained. 


I.  Convert  the  fraction into  an  infinite  feries  ? 

I  — x 

I—  *)l  (l+.x-L.x*-l-*3+x*,  &c. 

I X 
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:t  the  fr 

s? 

(ay — ayx  +  ay  xJ — ayx'  +  ay  x',  &c. 


t         ten-  "3  .  Senas. 

2.  J_et  the  traction  — ;—  be  converted  into  an  infi.  — v— J 

nite  fenes  ? 
l+x)ay 

ayJt-a  y  x 


-x» 


x2 


X3 

X3- 

-X* 

X* 

*4- 

-x' 

Hence  the  fra&ion 


-  =  i  +  *  +  ;c1-f..v>-f-*«,  &c. 


From  infpecvion  of  the  terms  of  tt.is  feries,  it  appears 
that  each  term  is  formed  by  multiplying  the  preceding 
term  by  * ;  and  hence  it  may  be  continued  as  far  av 
may  be  thought  neceffary  without  continuing  the  divi- 
fion. 


— ay  x 
— ay  x- 

-ay 

X' 

—ay  x* 

ay 
ay 

x» 
x1+ay  m 

—  ay  x% 

• — ay  x'- 

ay  x* 
ayx*+ay 

X* 

ay 

—ay 

Xs 

Hence  ■j^-  —  ay  X  i  —  x  ■+-  x1  —  x>  +  x\  &c, 

and  the  law  of  the  feries  is  obvious. 
p        .       m  -f-x 
3.  Reduce  the  fraction  — : —  into  an  infinite  feries  ?' 
m  -f-  x 

m  -\-rnx 


—  m  x4-x 

1         2 

— m  x— x 


2x2  + 


2xi 


2x3 

m 

2x' 

2*4 

■■'■ 

—  •— 

— 

in 

mx 

2x* 

&C. 

tt  m'-f-x*  ,  1x     x      x2  .    xi     . 

-  =m  —  x-f-_ x— — h— 1  ore  and 


m+x  m       I 

the  law  of  the  feries  is  evident. 

a* 
4.  Convert  the  quantity  — 

feries  ? 


a2+2ay-ryz 


into  an  infinite 


a*  +  2  a  y  +/  )  a1  ( 1  ^+l£j*2?f  &cr 

a  +zay+y 


-2ay—y\  . 

-2oy—4y- 4 

a 


13  +  — 
a 

3>"  +  — -+ 
a 

33* 

-*2.'- 

Jy* 

a 

a1 

Whence 
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zy    ,o>   4.v» 


Whence 

cacl 

-   and  increaGng  the  coefficient  by  unity. 
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Let  the  aflWd  ferksbc  A-f  B.y  +  C.y'  +  D.yS  Jcc.    Sert«a| 

lCnCC  aM-2a'v+?  ~  '  ""  ^T  +  a'  "*~  a~  '         ,}   *nJ     **Wh   multiplied  by<.=  +   2cy—y\  gives  — -V» 

j  term  is  found  by  multiplying  the  preceding  by  <*»*•'  A+cU»+('  Cv'-rVDj',  &0, 

—  A/  —      Bj.'. 
Now,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  homologous 
terms,  we  have  c*z=c*  A,  f*  B  +  2  <■  A  =  0,  f'C+3c 
B — A=Oi  c1  D-f  2t  C  —  B  =  0,  &c.  1  whence  A=; 

»    B-.    zA---z   r-A~afB     '+4_<      n_ 

I,   »-  p  -,w  f,       _— ;         -j-,  ^_ 

B — 2*  C_ — 8  —  io ia   &     '     V  e* 

c*  ci  c%  c'+j^.j' 


,'    ,         ?.  Let  vV+n1  be  converted  into  an  infinite  feiies  ? 
den.  'M^W---*.*.- ^_ 


*>         X4  \  X 


^.-.Lv  +  lZ.-. 


I2>: 


,  &C 


4" 

X4         *s 


X»       X* 


3«    \X8  K* 

J<*+  J-  ^p+  K5a>yS74—  64a4 


bo 


'4+l6a<!~64«8+^s6a";, 


3.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  Vj1— x*  ? 

Let  J^?i  =  A  +  B*'+Cx4  +  D.v',  fcc.  which 

being  fquared  give* 

j'-x'iA'+jABj'+B'  j'  +  'ADA  &c. 
+  2  AC*a+2BC  x6. 

Hence  A»  =  a*,  2  A  B  +  '  =»,  B»  +  2  A  C  =:  a, 
3  A  D  +  2  B  C  =  0,  &c.     Then  A  =  a,  B  =  — 

1 


B,__2_,D=— 5^= 


?*' 


xlO 


~"(54a<s  +  64J'"     256a'0 
Hence  the  fquare  root  of  fl1+»'=«+^  —  gj^+  }foi— ■ 


1    __       1      „ 

rA"__2l  2A~"8a1,iJ     'A~767s' 

,•«        ,  •■)         ..« 

&c. 


&c.  j  whence  ** — «'.^=a —  r*~trf~~767:' 


128.V 


-,  &c. 


In  continuing  the  operation,  thofe  terms  may  be  ne 
elected  whofe  dimenfions  exceed  thofe  of  the  lall  term     a;t,cle  Ato"***  w.e  ma"  "•« 
to  which  the  root  is  to  be  continued.  &<***>  and  add  a  few  example, 

II.  Of  the  Method  of  Series  by  affuming  a  Series  with  un- 
known Coefficients. 


III.  Of  the  Method  of  reducing  afraSionai  Quantity  into 
an  Infinite  Series  by  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

As  this  method  has  already  been    illuft  rated  in  the  And  by 
article  Algebra,  we  (hall  therefore  briefly  ftate  the  l&w  Nc 

lull's    BIS 

in  ui  l}»C 
rem. 
Binomial  Theorem. 


Bymeam         Rule.     Affiime  a  feries  with  unknown  coefficients  --^  -  __  g  t    .  ^_Q      "  ^     ^  !L_?X(J      »      j» 

ofa  1  affimi.  to  reprefent  that  required.   Let  this  feries  be  multiplied  T                           n                 ~n         2/)  m_3„ 

idferics;    or  jnvolved,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  quettion  ;  m_x  w~"y  to — 1  n       — — - 

and  the   quantities   of  the   fame   dimenfion  being  put  "**  n         2  n            3  n 

equal  to  each  other,  the  coefficients  will  be  determined;  m 

and  hence  the  required  feries  will  be  known.  JJJ.                    "J~     HL 

Eiamtles.     1.  Let -i— be  converted  into  an  infi-  Or  a      Xi+-  =«'    Xi+ — X -+'ix^^-X-T- 

a--x                                 -  «' 

•nitc  feries?  Affume  J-=A-fB*+Cx'  +  Dx3  + 


E*4,  &c. 

Then  this  aflumed  feries,  multiplied  by  a — x,  gives 
1  =  0  A  +a  B.v  +  0C.V+  a  D.x3  +cEi4,   &C 

-  A*  —  B  x2  —  C  *3  ^-  D  x4,  &c 


1.  Let  -s= 


mm — n_m — 211    *! 

+  —  X X V— )  fro 

n       zn  3„    *a*    &c* 

Examples. 
;'«   be  converted  into  an  infinite  fe- 


Now,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  fame  powers       ....  „  T 

ofx,wehaveflA=i,«B-A  =  »,«C  — B  =  »,«D  nes?  Now  ==-  2=  a  X  ax  —  xll      =  i  ,  X 

_                   -r,                    i      ^        A  ox — x'l                                             ax  t 

—  C=o,  aE— D=o,  &c   HenceA=  '_,  B  =  —  _  .                 _i                                        ' 

«  «         — -  Z.~   , -■ 

=:  '     C  =  ^-=   *,  D  =  — =-V»  E  =  -  =  Jp  «— a     "I     X  '— J  ""  And  this  laft  expreffion,  being 

o*                 a         a'                a       a*                a        a*  "        x                a1                                                       o 

&c. ;  whence,  by  fubftitution,  we  have  _I_=!-iJL  compared  with  the  general  theorem,  gives   -=-,  m=: 


a — a;      a     a 


+  1T  +  -  +  ->  &c- 


—  I,  B=2.   Hence,  by  fubftitution,  we  have 


a       a 
0 


ax — x*l » 


2 .  Convert   the  quantity .  into  an  infi-     _  "    T  ,  X  * 


— 1  —  2        xl 


t:ite  feries 


■XJT  -  i  X 
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!«rl«s,     IHt 2      — -I-Z.T 
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374/ 


2a~8  «' 


tx*  5  c *4 

2.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  o^+x1  ? 
By  comparing  this  with  the  general  theorem,  we 
bavcttsa*,  6=xl,  mstt,  n=2.     Hence,  by  fubftitu- 

tion,  the  feries  becomes  a  X  1  +  £  X  — t  +  £  X 


19683  x1'— t'ittttXtttI7      =;       0.QCOOCO08 

93 ?^'4  

59:49 .** 4 —  Tjrej- *  rrT, 0.00000001 


Series, 


IX  2 


,,4 


I — 2       1 — 4 


X 


,0 


—  —  J.  *  5«*        ,  ,       AnJ    «»      A»fi  _         •  "  0PerLat'on9,"f,  thw  kind,  the  ncarcft  power  to  the 

8  a*  +76>  — iTdT*'       C'  ~~  ~      &lv,onni,lmbtr'whet'wgreaterorlefSthanit,istobeufcd, 


Sum  of  the  pofitive  temis,        1.05760968 
Sum  of  the  negative  terms,   0.00331885 

Difference,  -  1.05429083 

8 

Cube  root  of  6oo,       =         8.43432664 
Ih  operations  of  this  kind,  the  neareft  power  to  the 


oX  ,_ 


root 


5* 


♦,  &c. 


as  by  that  means  the  feries  will  converge  more  quickly 

An  infinite  feries  may   be-  involved  to  any  given  Involution 
„W  f           1      u-  I        .        .     r  P°Wer'  or  anr  Pr«P^d  root  of  a  given  feries  mav   be »n  I  evrlu . 

in  order  to  apply  this  to  numbers,  let  the  fquare  extraded  by  means  of  the  following  General  theorem  "< '"  ">  »«> 
Bt  ot  b$  be  required  r  Now,  the  fquare  root  of  85  t  *  X  (a+ 6 x  +  c x*  +  <1  .K<  +  ,,.>,  &.;)*  —  z  „'.  '"finite  fc- 
*/  8  t  -4-  .£•  I„.,^» .„j  „»  _  .  multiplied  by  ■    i     —  ■      >    nts. 


~  v'  81  +  4  ;  hence  a=g,  and  x'  =  4 

•'■"en     l  :=  1. 00OOOO 

ES         0.024691 


2H'  2   X   8l 

*L4_    —         4x4 
8»(     ~     §"xSo<8~i     =        0-000304 

*s  4X4X4 

16 «°     =      i"6x"87x87xTl    =._c"0?^£7 

t.024394 
9 


„  m  j_     ;     «  — r  to-— 1         rt 2         1 

a       +mla  x+m.  ■ .a  I1] 

'   *  \*% 

,  m  —  1 


+  m 


to  —  t     m 


9.219546, 


Square  root  of  8^  zz 

true  except  the  lail  decimal. 

t3»  Required  the  cube  root  of  a'-f^'  ? 

This  being  compared  with  the  general  theorem  gives 
a  =  «ifi=yi>   m  =  I,  «  =  3.      Hence  a3  +  *Mf  ^, 


■+•  m 


a  3       ' 

m  —  1       to 


+    m 


«JX  1  +|  x-ly+i  X-LZlx^-4-  I  X 


1—3 


—  J     m —  3  1 

— "  "      } 

—  t       m  —  2  U' 

——'2d  £f        f 

4.wam~ !^      j 

m  —  4 
J  t 

m  —  3  . 
a  lib  J  < 

•i+vl 


2 


,  w  —  I        m  —  2        to—    3  m  —  4 

•tm  .  • — 7—  .  ; .  • .  a  I 


DPc 


m  —  1         m 
: — • .  a 


"..v* 


■+•"'0  » 


'^x  Z,  Sec.  =  0  X  1  +  JL-Jtl*  S-ZZ        +  *  •  m-=^  .'!^.mJ=l."i-=±  ./—>>       1 


3  *»      9.\°     81* 


3         4         5 
>»—*■  i  m — 2   m  —  3         m—~ 4 


■4" 


i'c    ! 


12Z11,  &c.    And-aTZTM^  a  X  1— -i!*-2*__         +    » 

W"~2— -f-3-  t-+iv{ 

X+be 


Six9      243  x" 
"  Let  the  cube  root  of  600  be  required  ?  Now  6oo|-f 

-SxT+TAlf-     Tllen  /ssM,  *Ja=5t2,  «='j,, 

8nd  "=3. 

Then  I  1. 00000000      ■  _    «—  I  W — 2  m — 3  m — 4.    »; — e 

T"1-  .- . 2. 2^. — — i 


w —  1       to  —  2 
•+•  m  .  — — »  20 
2 

+  ma  f 


3xJ       —  3  X5>2 

jd  '  x    ss 

9>°  T    '   JU 


*-6z,1 


E=    0057:9166 
—    0.00328233- 


"f-  « 


n — 1    m-   2    m  —  X   m—  4       m—  5 

i4  f 


•5" 


5j! 


+    m 


:=       -i ■  r  X  T 


» » I  1     _ 


0,00031341 


81  A.» 
2  43.7'"*  =  V3V  x  7 -;-ii    =  —  0.00003591 

2  2  j' '  S  . 

;  729 yi  =?  w  X  rrM  '        a      0.COOC0453 
"o^T^  -   «Vv>  X.tM     =  —  o.or»coco6o 


i  «-_4^4tei 
M  6  ^<r</ 


3  4     '   5 

m~  t  "^3.>»j:3 

-«     '3*4 

2  3  f     r ' 

mi— t-        m— 2  C2  '/  I 

TO—  t 

-r  m  a  g 

■ 


x-    v 
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*cr*M-  _ ,      Now  each  term  of  the  given  feries  is  to  be  compared     above  theorem  ;   and  by  fubftitution  in  the  fecor.d,  the     Series. 
*     *  with  the  correfpondent  terms  in   the  firft  part  ol   the     feveral  terms  of  the  required  feries  will  be  obtained.        r— 

Examples. 
ifi.  What  is  the  fquare  of  the  feries  >> — j>J4.y5 — y7+&c.  ? 

By  comparing  this  with  the  general  theorem,  we  find  x=y,  <i=  1,  b  =  o,  c= — 1,  d—o,  g~ 1,  &c.   and 

m=2  ;     whence  y—y^-\-yi—f\l  =  /x(i  —  lax1  +  cx  x*  —  zcex6y  &c.  =/X(l— Z  y*+$  y<— 4/), 

+  2ext—  zgx6) 
&c.  =y*—  2.y4  +  3/— 4.'8,  &c. 

zd.  Required  the  fourth  power  of  the  feries  r+x+x2-}-*')  &c.  ? 
Here  z=  1,  a  =  I,  i—  i,c=i,ii=  i,&  01  =  4. 
Then  t  +  x  4  x2+  *3,  &c. |4  =  i  +  +b  x  +  6  b7x*  +  4.^x1+  b*x*,  &c. 

+  4f     4-1  2*c  +  I2iv 
4   4</    +  6  c* 

+  I24J 

+  4* 

=  1  4-  4  x  +  10  x1  +  20  xJ  4-  3  j  x4,  &c 

1        '        '        ' 

id,  What  is  the  fquare  of  —  4  —  4-^-4  —  ,  &c. 

In  this  cafe  a== —  ,  *= — ,  am,  £=  1,  r=  l.dzzj,  &  m  =  2. 


ThenL+l+ltS,c.\z=^rx(i+2bX^-+b^+zbcX~  +  2bdX  L,  &c. 

4-  2  r        4-2</         4-  ** 

ii  3  4  j 

-       f4"^  +  '  :  4-  — ».&e- 

4<i,  What  is  the  fquare  root  of  — 


x 

1 


2         «"        z.  2" 

Z  ^4-r1      or    'Sr6' 

The  quantity  reduced  is  —  x ; z » 

*  r*  a         a*       z         2"     £c_ 

I— 27l+472—  6?  +  8?' 
Inth«exampl«~,  *  =  ««.  «  =  1,  6  =  — ^=,  <r  =  ^T,^  =  -  ^  &*.  and  «  =  -- ,    m  —  i  =  — 

3  m  — ?  J_  m  — 3    _        _7     & 

4  3  6        4 


'-  r  X\      4f       31''  ^i28r" 


Then   ? -y -=-  X  ^  "I-—,  -r-  ^77  T^ 

'•1-T+4^'&C- 

_i        _3_ 

~«r"<       32r° 
I 
+ 


Ilr° 
T  x  X1  1  I  x> 

=  7"  +   4T.  +  3I75  +  384f7»    &c' 
Of-anhar.       Harmonic  Shrifs,  a  feries  of  terms  formed  in  harmoni-         Again,  let*  be  the  fourth  teitn,   to   find  which  in  The  me- 
nmiical  fe-  cal  proportion.     It  has  been  already  obferved  in  the     teims  of  a  and  b,  we  ha»e  thod  oi  ex- 

article  Proportion,  that  if  three   numbers  be  in  har-  ab  ab  tending tbi 


it 


ties 


monical  proportion,   the  firlt  is  to  the  third  as  the  dif-  b:x::         la  —  b  '   za — /" 
ference  between  the  firft  and  fecond  is  to  the  difference  ab  a  bz 

between  the  fecond  and  third.  Then  bx—  ta_b-  *  =  JJZj  ~  * ; 

Let  a,  b,  and  *  be  three  terms  in  hat  monical  pro-  ^aj, 2fi  ap 

portion  :  then  a  :  x  :  :  a  —  bib  — x  —  a  ~j-  • x  —  Jfl y 

whence  ax—~bxz:ab  —  a  .v.  a  b'  z  a b 

and  2  a  x  —  £  x  =  ab 


za  —  b'^ab — zb1       3a  —  2b' 

then*  =  -^ r-       Hence    the  three     therefore  the  four  firft  terms  »rea.  b.^lL,        "b       , 

2a  —  0      3  j  —  zb 


2  a  -—b 


firft  terms  of  this  feries  is  a,  b, -.  Whence  the  law  of  the  ftries  is  obvious,  and  it  rn  y  be 

2  #—  a  contiime  J 


"fifirk- 


S    E 

esntrnued  as  follows,  a,  b, 

;,   &c,   and  the  n     w..,.«-  ,. 

5« — 46  n  —  1. a — n  —  z.b 

If,  in  a  feries  of  term3  in  harmonica!  proportion,  a  and 

I  be  two  affirmative  quantities,   and  fiich  that  a^.b  ; 

then  this  feries,   which  is  pofitive   at  firft,  will  become 

-2  .  b  exceeds  n  —  1  .  a.     But  if 


13 

e  firft 
m  left 

in  t'>e 
nn<i,  Bind 

h  po-      negative  as  foon  as  n  — 2  .  b  exceeds  n  —  1  .  a. 
vc,  <hc    a  _,  ^  tjle  fer;,,6  w;ji  converge,  and  although  produced 
tiena  to  infinity  will  not  become  negative. 
,ve.  Let  a  and  b  be  equal  to  2  and  1  refpeftively  ;  then 

,4  this  feries  becomes  \.\.^\,  &c.  and  fince,  if  each  term 
t  if  'he  of  an  harmonical  feries  be  divided  by  the  fame  quantity, 
t  is  the  feries  will  flill  be  harmonica!.  Therefore  \'\-\-\-t, 
:attr  ^c  »g  af)  harmonjca[  feries:  whence  the  denominators  of 
nnd  'he  this  feries  form  a  feries  of  numbers  W  arithmetical  pro- 
ies  u  af-  greffion  ;  and  converfely,  the  reciprocals  of  an  arithme- 
na'ive     jical  progreffion  are  in  harruonical  proportion. 

•  Recurring  Sfrirs,  a  feries  of  which  any  term  is  form- 
ed by  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  preceding 
terms,  multiplied  or  divided  by  any  determinate  numbers 
whether  poiitive  or  negative.  Thus  2.  3.  19.  IOI,  543. 
291  7.  1567  1,  Sec.  is  a  recurring  feries,  each  term  of 
n  in  hir-  which  Js  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  two  preceding 
wottian  tlirrns>  tne  ^r^  °f  w'hich  being  previoufly  multiplied  by 
;)  c  in.  'the  conitant  quantity  2  and  the  other  by  5.  Thus  the 
third  term  19=2X2  +  3X5;  the  fourth  term  101  = 
3X2+19  X  5,  &c. 

The  principal  operation  in  a  feries  of  this  nature  is 
that  of  rinding  its  fum. — For  this  purpofe,  the  two  rirft 
and  two  laft  terms  of  the  feries  mult  be  given,  together 
with  the  conftant  multipliers. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  &c.  be  any  number  of  terms  of  a 
feries  formed  according  to  the  above  law,  each  fuc- 
eeffive  term  being  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  products 
of  the  two  preceding  terms,  the  firft  being  multiplied 
by  the  given  quantity  m,  and  the  other  by  the  given 
quantity  n.  Hence  we  will  have  the  following  ieries 
of  equations  c  :=  m a  -J-  nh,  d=m  b  -{-n  c,  e~mc-\- 
n  d,  f—  m  d  •$-  ne,  &c.  Then  adding  thefe  equations, 
we  obtain  c  +  d  +  e  +f—  m  X  a  -\-  b  -\-  c -\- d  •{■  n  X. 
b  -f-  c  +  d-\-  e.  Now  the  firft  member  of  this  equation 
is  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  except  the  two  firft  ;  the 
quantity  by  which  m  is  multiplied  in  the  fecond  mem- 
ber is  the  furn  of  all  the  terms  except  the  two  laft  ;  and 
that  by  which  n  is  multiplied  is  the  fum  of  all  the  terms 
except  the  firft  and  laft.  Now  let  ssz.  fum  of  the  feries . 
then  j-  -  a—b=m_xs  —  e—f+  n  X  s  —  a—f 

Hence  ,=  m  *  e  +/+"  *a  +  /—  "  —  K 
m  +  n  —  i 
Let  the  fum  of  the  firft  feven  terms  of  the  above 


>5 

ie  rcci- 
>cal*  of 
a.ilh- 
itical 
igref- 


rfcly. 

16 

mma- 
n  of  a 
:urring 
ie». 


2  b  A   B   +  c  A'  ■ 


jJAC+JB'  +  3  rA=B+</ 


(= 

(=- 

$abe—  5b3  —  a*d 


a7 
by'        2  A*  —  a  c 
7T  +  —7s Xj»- 


-)  = 


&c.   and  confequently  * 
SP—Sabc+a*d 


a 


X/,  &c. 


Examples. 

.  T  x2         x3        x* 

iALet*-T+T_-, 


&c.  =_y.    There  a  be- 


ing in  this  cafe  equal  to  I ,  b  —  —  —,  c  —    dz= 

'3  4  » 

&c.  we  fhall,  by  fubftituting  thefe  values,  have  x  =  y  + 


T+TT+irr 


&c. 


6     •  24, 
2d,  Let  x  —  x.  +  xs—  x*  +  X!,  &c.  =  y  ;  to  find 

In  this  example  we  have  x  = 
-  !>  </=;—!,   &c. ;  whence  x 


_  j_ 


feries  be  required  ? 
Two  laft  terms 
Sura 


Sum        - 
—  z+3 

3+5—1  =  6 

Vot.  XVII.  Parti. 


15671 

,.*9'7_ 

185S8 

2 


Firft  term 
Laft  term 
Sum 
n 


37176 

7^36; 

115541 

S 

lI,5536 

1    19256  =s  Sum  of  the  feries. 


-5+5-' 


1    +1 


b  =  _i. 
1 

/  + 


y,  &c.  =y+y*  +y$+yu 


td,  Let  a  =r  r  —  —  -4 , . 

2  r  ^  2  4  r1 


&c.  to  find  x  ? 


'720^  +40j2r' 


X  X* 

Put  r  —  a  =  v;  then  v  =  —  — ; 

2r      24^ 

X 

-&C 


403  2  r7 
2r> 


720/^ 

By  comparifon  we  find  x  =  x",  _)•  =  r, 

—  r  1 

24H"  ' 


il'S 


720  rs' 


JS— ~ 


403 2 r" 


Sec. 
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Reverfon  ef  Smuts  is  the  method  of  finding  tire     E«u:t. 
value  of  the  quantity  whofe  fevcral  powers  are  involved         [f~mm 
in  a  feries,  in  terms  of  the  quantity  which  is  equal  to 
the  given  feries. 

In  order  to  tht6,  a  feries  muft  be  affirmed,  which  be- 
ing involved  and  fubftituled  for  the  quantity  equal  tp 
the  feries,  and  its  powers,  neglecting  thofc  terms  whofe 
powers  exceed  the  higheft  power  to  which  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  extend  the  feries. 

Let  it  be  required  to  revert  the  feries  a  x  +  b  x'A- 
( i+(/.v4  +c  x5,  &c.  =^  ;  or,  to  find  x  in  an  infinite 
feries  expreffed  in  the  powers  of  y. 

Subititute  jn  for  jc,  and  the  indices  of  the  powers  of 
y  in  the  equation  will  be  n,  2  n,  3  n,  &c.  and  1,  there- 
fore n=  1  ;  and  the  differences  are  o.  I.  2.  3.  4.  5.  &c. 
Hence,  in  this  cafe,  the  feries  to  be  afTumed  is  A^'4-  Hy2 
+  Cj';4-D  )'',  &c.  which  being  involved  and  lubftitu- 
ted  for  the  refpeftive  powers  of  x,  then  we  have 

ax    =      a  Ajy  +  a  B/  +  «Cj"+  "D/,  &c.1 
bx>z=        +bA*y*  +  2bABy'-+2bACj*\  i 

+  bB=y^         ^=y 
c«s  =  +c  A3yJ+  $rA~~By>,Sic.  | 

dx*=  +  dA*y*,  &c.J 

Whence,  by  comparing  the  homologous  terms,  we 

have   a  Ay  =  y  ;  therefore   A  =   — ,  B  =  — ,  C 

a  a' 

lb7  —  a  c       _ 


He:ice 
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XtrWi.  —  t  1  I  2.  Required  the   Turn   of  the  feries  l' +  t«+j« ,n*t 

* '  24.r'  ,    ISST^      ~~l4±?r*  Ori,+4  +  9  +  l6 "  ' 

Jltncc  x'=  2rv  —  — ±—   1"  + - J ,  jet  An;  +  lU'  +  Cn,   according  to  the  aforcfaid 

— -  obfetvations,  be  afTumcd  —  I1  +  2'  -f-  3^ "'  !   then, 

as   in   t'ne   price". Wig  cafe,  we  (hall  haveAXn+i|' 

to",  &c.    =2rv  +  ■~v*+-jrvi  +  — .— 1   P*,  &c.      +  _B  X  n  +  i|!  +  C  X  0+  I  =  l*  +  2=  +  3' n2  X 

,  «  -r-  1  j1  ;  that  is,  by  involving  n  +  i  to  its  ieveral  {x)w* 

whence  *  =  VsTl  X  (I+^L+    1^+  £J-.  ers,  A  „<  +  3  A  „"  +  3  A  n  +  A  +J3V  +  2  B  .  -r  D 

V           ,2r        i60r        5?6'  +C«  +  C=!1+2,  +  J,...»,  +  »-M|»;  from  which 

-   -                   ,             i_    1      r  t   j-       »i  fubtrafting    the   former   equation,  we  obtain  3  A  re  + 

i-ummnt'on  of  Swiss    is   the   method   ot   finding  the  *  "»  ,    J 

fum  of  the  terms  of  an   infinite  feries  produced  to  in-  3  An  4.  A  +  2  B  »_+ B+C  (=»-M  ■)  =  »  +  2»  +  i; 

finitv,   or  tlie  fum  ef  any  number  of  terms  of  fuch  a  and  cohftquently  3A-1  Xn'  +  iA-t-2B  — 2X« 

fcrie's.  +A-fB  +  C-i  =  o;  whence  3  A  —  1  =  o,  3  A 

The  value  of  any  arithmetical  feries,  as  1 2  +  2 '  +  3'  +  2  B  —  2  =  0,  and  A  +  B  +  C  —  1=0;  therefore 

+  42 "%   varies  according  as  (n)  the  number      ,   ,      y>  2 _ —  3  A  _  t         _  .  „  __  , 

•f  its  terms  varies ;  and  therefore,   if  it  can  be  expref6-  T'                    3          ~  **                                   -  s» 

ed  in  a  general  manner,  it  mull  be  explicable  bv  n  and  n*      n"        n 

its  powers  with    determinate  coefficients  ;    and   thole     and  confequently  1  +  4 -J- 9+  16 n*  =~  +  f  +  J# 

powers,  in  this  cafe,   mud   be  rational,   or  luch  whofe  .  „~T"T .  2      ■ 

indices  are  whole  pofitive  numbers  ;  becaufe  the  progref-     or _ 

iion,  being  a  whole  number,  cannot  admit  of  furd  quan-  ,                                                                                     r    . 

titles.     Laftly,  it  will  appear  that  the  greateft  of  the  ^TV"  ^  $■■   of?  the  ten  firft  te™s  of  the  fcnc' 

laid  indices  cannot   exceed   the   common  index  of  the  '2     1   3  >  l  c-  • 

lerics  by   mo'e   than  unity:   for,  otherwife,  when  n  is  tt                  _   .u      " '  "  ~H  ' ' 2  "  ^" '           10X1  1X2  t 

1        •   j  c   •    t  i    u-  i   a  c  n  Here  n  =  10,  then -j w—  =:  ' ' 

taken  indefinitely  great,   the  highelt  power  or  n  would  6                              0 

be  indefinitely  greater  than  the  fum   of  all  the  reft  of  =  3S5. 

the  terms.  3.  Required  the  fum  of  the  feries  i3+2'+3'+4' "', 

Thus  the  higheft  power  of  n,  in  an  expreffion  exhi-  or  1  4-  8  +  27  +  64. ...n;  I 

biting  the  value  of  I l  +  22  +  32  +  4a...n',  cannot  be  By  putting  An4+Bn'+Cn2  +  Dn  =  •  +  8  +- 

greater  than  n3  ;  for  i2-f-  2'  +  32  +  A*---"1  's  manifeft-  27  +  64. ...n3 ;  and  proceeding  as  above,  we  (hall  have 

ly  lefs  than  n ' ,  or  ri*  +  n3  +  n"  +,  &c.  continued  to  n  4  A  nJ-)-6on2-h4  «  »-f-A+3B  n1  -j- 3  B  n -f-  B  +  2C» 

terms;   but  n*,  when  n  is  indefinitely  great,   is  indefi-  _|_  C  -\-  D  (  =  n  ■+■  i(;)  =  n3  -f-  3  n2-j-  •»  ant"-  tue"  tvi:r 

lu'tely  greater  than  n3,   or  any  other  inferior  power  of  -  A_  ,  x  „i  +  6A  +  3"*B^3  Xn'+  4  A+3B  +  2C— 3 

»,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  the  equation.     This  xn  +  A-j-B+C+D— 1=0.      Hence   A  =  4« 

being  premifed,  the  method  of  inveftigation  may  be  as  /      , 6A\—  /      5 4.A  ^?B\ 

foUows  :  B  {-—3 )  ~  4.  C  (=^ -~ — )  =  i, 

ExAMPLES-  D  (=1  —  A  —  B  —  C)=o;  andtherefoie  l3+Z* 

1.  Required  the  fum  of  n  terms  cf  the  feries  I  -f-  2  +  »4       n3       «'             uiy„^.  ,.■• 

3+4+--"?  +3J  +  4' «  =-  +  -  +  -   or  =——-'• 

Let  A  «2  +  B  n  be  affiimed,  according  to  the   fore-  In  the           fame  manner  jt  „.;,,  be  found)  that 

going   obfervaiions,  as   an   univerfal  expreffion  for  t.ie  ^        -         , 

Tab.ie  of  1  +  2  +3  +  4. :...«,  where  A  and   B  rcpre-     1*4.  2* +  3* «*=   ~  +  ~+  — ~ 

fer.t  unknown  bnt  determinate  quantities.     Therefore,  5        2;        3         3° 

fince   the    equation    is    fuppofed   to   hold   imiverfally,       s         14.4J f_-j_^-j.iii  i_ 

whatfoever  is  the  number  of  terms,  it  is  evident,  that  if  +"t"3                               6"r-2i2         12 

the  nurr.bcr  of  terms  be  increafed  by  unity,  or,  which       g         ,        ,  e n'       n        ns        n-i        n 

is  the  fame  thing,  if  n  +  1  be  wrote  therein  inftcad  of  *+2+3'             •  n    —  ^  +  "J+  ^         6"'"4T• 

«,  the   equation  will  ftill  fubfift  ;   and  we  ffiall    have  what  ;s  ^  fum  0f  tne   ten   £ril  terms  0f  th-c  fer;ts. 

AX»  +  i|'  +  Bx»+i  =  i+  2  +  3+4 «+»— 1.  i3+2J  +  33,  &c.  ? 

From  which  the  firft  equation  being  fubtracled,  there  n2  X  n  4-  i|2_   IQoX  121 

remains  AXn+  i[z  — Anz+BXn— I— Bn=n  +  i;     n=  10,  then  -• _— ^-=25X121 

this    contracted    will_  be    2An  +  A  +  B=n+i;  _   ,0,  - 

whence   we  have   2  A  —  iXn+A+B  —  1=0:  4.   Required  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the   feries   of  tri- 

Whcrefore,  by  taking  2  A  —  1=0,  and  A  +  B  —  I  angular  numbers  o,  I,  3,  6,  to n.  r 

=:  o,  we  have  A  =  i>  and  B  =  i  ;  and  eonfequently  Let  A  « '  +  B  n  2  +  C  n  =  o,  I,  2,  3 n,  =  : 

_    »   2    1         1             n(  =  An*  +  Tin)  —  —  +  "=;  Now  the  n  4-  ith  term  of  this  feries,  by  Example  2.   is 

nxT+l  T+r    Tben  A.T+Tl'  +  B.T+Tf'.C. 

Wha*   is  the  fum  of  the  t*B  firft  terms  of  the  feries  "  +   *  =  J  +  T+  1'     Now'  the  firft   etluation  be' 

1  +  2  +  3'  &c-  •                      ing  fubtracted  from  this,  we  have  3  A  nz  4.  3  A  -j-  2  B 

l»thi»  cafe  ■  =  tc,  thei>  " X '  +  *  =  T.°  X  ' *  - ?5.  x»  + A  +  B+C=^-+7.    Or^  A/.1  +  3  An  + 

A 
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The  difference  of  thefe  feries  is 


Whence,  by  equating  the  homologous  terms   we 

have  3  A  =  i,  and  A  =  £:  i  —  2  B  =  3  A;  whence 

2B-4— i=  »,  A+C=  — B.     Hence  C  =.- £. 

Now,    thefe  values    being    fubftituted    in    the  above 

1.     r  » *       '* 

equation,  gives  the  lunj  =  -g g  rs 


n  —  l.»+l 


;   and  if  n  -f-  I  be   put   for  n,  the 


r,-r-  -m      ft  .  n  4-  1  .  11  4-  « 

fum  pf  n  terms  of  this  fenes  will  be — . 

1.2       .3 

By  proceeding   in  the  fame  manner,   the   fum  of  n 

terms  of  pyramidal  numbet6,    »,  4,  10,  2C,  35,  &c 

n  will  be  found  =  — ; — ' And 

1.2        -3        -4 
the  fum  of  any  feries  of  figurate  numbers  is  determined 
by  a  like  formula,  the  law  of  continuation  being  obvi- 
ous. 

What  is  the  fum  of  the  ten  firfl  terras  of  triangular 
numbers  I,  3,  6,  10,  15,  &c.  ?      

iz.n  -f-    I.n  +  2         TOX  IlXl2 
Here  n  =  1  o ;  then  ■ 


1  . 


3 


5.   Let  the   fum  of  the  feries  -5  +  Tri.  +  TTj  conti- 
nued to  n  terms  be  required  ? 
If  we  multiply  this  feries  indefinitely  continued  by 

R —  i|*,  orR' —  2  R  +  i,  the  product  is  R;  there- 

R 


fore  the  amount  ef  the  indefinite  feries  is 


»,  and 


R-iJ 

the  fum  of  n   terms  may  be  found  by  fubtratting  the 

terms  after  the  nth  from  that  amount.     Now,  the  terms 

«+l  n  4-  2  . 

after  the  «th  are  ,,  0   ,      4-  »„   ,     ,   &c.  which  may 

be  divided  into  the  two  following  feries  : 

n  I  1  J  nl 

I  irft,  tTS  X -p  4-  n»  "r"  67>  &c-  =  ua *  iT 


R" 


R~t  R1 


R3 


Ra~R_l' 


_        ,11         2         ^  1 

Second,  s^X -g  +  5T+  773,  &c.  =  p-„X 


R'ARTR' 


R3' 


R"~R  — 1| 


Now,  if  we  write  a  for  n~n,  and  r  for   R  —  t  ,   and 

fubtraft  the  fum  of  thefe  two  feries  from  the  amount 
ot  the  propofed  feries  indefinitely  continued,  the  rcmain- 

I  —  o      „        »  a 

4tr  will  be  found  s: X  R . 

r  r 

•      " —  '       "  —  *    "~3 
6.   Let  the  fum  of  the  fenes  — 5—  4-  — 5"r4 — ul 

n  Jv       *       All  Brv 

&c.  be  required  ? 

This  feries  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing. 

Firft>  ,ii+;rih+  jrr*  &c-  =  i+ if*+ i»  &c-  = 

I  —  a 


I  l  3  I        1  1  1 


'n~B:+«R1+nR- 


R^RlTRJ 


II  —  a     „         a 
&C.  =  -X XR—-. 

n         r  r 


E    R 

1  —  a 


R      1—3     a    Serin?ipi. 
—  X f-~.      tarn. 


1  •  1.      1       j  u               "  4-  a—  1  Xr  fa_I 
which  reduced  becomes 1 . 

To  proceed  farther  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  1J. 
mils  affigned  for  this  article ;  we  muft  therefore  refer 
thofe  who  require  more  information  on  th\  fubject.  to 
the  following  authors.— Bertrand's  Diveloppement ,  8cc. 
vol.  1  ;  Dodfon's  Mathematical  Repofitory,  vol.  1  ;  E. 
merfon's  Algebra;  Appendix  to  Gravefend's  Algebra; 
Hutton's  Paper  on  Cubic  Equations  and  Infinite  Se- 
ries, in  the  Philofophical  Traniactions  for  1  7S0-;  Mac- 
laurin's  Fluxions;  Malcolm's  Arithmetic  ;  Maferc's  An- 
nuities} and  Scriptures  Logarilhm'ui,  Sec. ;  De  Moivre's 
Doctrine  of  Chances,  and  a  Paper  by  the  fame  author  ia 
the  Philofophical  1  ranfaftions,  n°  240;  Sirnpfon's  Al- 
gebra, Eflays,  Fluxions,  and  Mifcellanies ;  Sterling's 
Summjlio  et  Interfolatio  Serierum  ;  Syntagma  Matbefioi, 
&c. 

SERINGAPATAM,  the  capital  of  Myfore,  tie 
domirions  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  is  fituated  in  an  iOand  of 
the  Cavery  river,  about  290  or  ;od  miles  from  Ma- 
dras. The  ifland,  upon  furvey,  appeared  to  be  about 
four  miles  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
acrofs  the  middle,  where  it  is  likewifc  higheft,  whence 
it  gradually  falls  and  narrows  towards  the  extremities. 
The  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  on  which  there  is  a  fort  of 
confiderable  ftrength,  (lopes  more,  efpecially  towards 
the  north  ;  and  the  ground  rifing  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  river  commands  a  dillinft  view  of  every  part  of 
the  fort.  The  fort  and  outworks  occupy  about  a  n.He 
of  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by 
magnificent  buildings,  and  ancient  Hindoo  pagodas, 
contrafted  with  the  more  lofty  and  fplendid  monuments 
lately  raifed  in  honour  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
great  garden,  called  the  Laul  Baug,  covers  about  as 
much  of  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  as  the  fort  and  out- 
works do  of  the  weft ;  and  the  whole  intermediate  fpace, 
except  a  fmull  inclofure  on  the  north  bank  near  the  fort, 
was,  before  the  laft  war,  filled  with  houfes,  and  formed 
an  extenfive  fuburb,  of  which  the  greatelt  part  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  Tippoo  to  make  room  for  batteries  to  de- 
fend the  ifland  when  attacked  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Earl  Cornwallis  and  the  Maliratta  chiefs  in  Februa- 
ry 1792.  This  fuburb,  or  town  of  modern  ilrufture, 
is  about  half  a  mile  fquare,  divided  into  regular  crofs 
ftreets,  all  wide,  and  (haded  on  each  fide  by  trees.  It 
is  furroup.ded  by  a  ftrong  mud  wall,  contains  many  good 
houfes,  and  feems  to  have  been  preferved  by  the  Sultan 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  troops  Rationed  on  that  part  of  the  ifland 
for  its  defence.  A  little  to  the  call  ward  of  the  town 
is  the  entrance  to  the  great  garden,  which  was  laid  out 
in  regular  fhady  walks  of  large  cyprels  trees,  and 
abounding  with  fruit-trees,  floweis,  aud  vegetables  of 
every  defcription.  It  poffeiTed  all  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  a  country  retirement,  ar.d  was  dignified  fcy 
the  maufo'.eum  of  Hyder  the  late  fultan,  and  a  fuperb 
new  palace  built  by  his  fon.  This  noble  garden  was 
devoted  to  deftruftion;  and  the  trees  which  had  fh?.ded 
their  proud  mailer,  and  contributed  to  his  pleafurc.<, 
were  formed  into  the  means  of  protecting  his  enemies 
in  lubverting  his  empije.  Before  that  event,  fo  glori- 
ous to  the  arms  of  England,  this  iafulated  metropolis 
P  p  2  (!ajs 
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Serlpeham  (fays  Major  Dirom)  mud  have  been  the  richeft,  mod 
„  .11  convenient,  and  beautiful  fpot  poiTeifed  in  the  prefent 
age  by  any  native  prince  m  India  ;  but  when  the  allies 
left  it,  the  Sultan's  fort  and  city  only  remained  in  re- 
pair amidlt  all  the  wrecks  of  his  former  grandeur,  the 
illand  prefenting  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  wretch- 
ed barrennefs.  Tippoo  is  a  man  ot  talents,  enterprife, 
and  great  wealth  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
the  remaining  years  of  his  ill-f.itcd  life  will  be  unequal 
to  renew  the  beauties  of  his  terrellrial  paradife.  N.  Lat. 
12°  31'  45".  E.  Long.  96°  46' 45". 

SE  RING  HAM,  an  illand  of  Indoftan,  formed 
about  fix  miles  north-well  ot  Trinchinopoly  by  the  river 
Cavery,  which  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches  :  that  to 
the  northward  takes  the  name  of  Coleroon,  but  the 
fouthern  branch  preferves  its  old  name  the  Cavery. 
Each  of  thefe  rivers,  after  a  courfe  of  about  90  milts, 
empty  themfelves  into  the  fea  ;  the  Coleroon  at  Devi- 
cottah,  and  the  Cavery  near  Tranquebar,  at  about  20 
miles  diftance  from  one  another.  In  this  ifland,  facing 
Trinchinopoly,  flood  a  famous  pagoda  furrounded  by 
feven  fquare  walls  of  ftone,  25  feet  hi^h  and  four  feet 
thick.  The  fpace  between  the  outward  and  fecond 
walls  meafured  310  feet,  and  fo  proportionably  of  the 
reft.  Each  inclofure  had  four  large  gates,  with  a  high 
tower ;  which  were  placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each 
fide  of  the  inclsfure,  and  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  outward  wall  was  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  gateway  to  the  fouth  was  ornament- 
ed with  pillars,  fome  of  which  were  fingle  ftones  3  3  feet 
in  length  and  five  in  diameter ;  while  thofe  that  formed 
the  roof  were  ft  ill  larger  ;  and  in  the  inmoft  inclofure 
were  the  chapels. — About  half  a  mile  to  the  eall  was 
another  large  pagoda  called  Jumbikijlna,  which  had  but 
one  in.Iofure. 

The  pagoda  of  Seringham  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, from  a  belief  that  it  contained  the  identical  image 
of  the  god  Wiftnou  worlhipped  by  Brama;  and  pilgrims 
came  here  from  all  parts  of  India  with  offerings  of  mo- 
ney to  procure  abfolution.  A  large  part  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  ifland  was  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Bramins  who  inhabited  the  pagoda;  and  thefe,  with 
their  families,  formerly  amounted  ta  no  fewer  than 
40,000  perfons,  all  maintained  by  the  fuperftitious  li- 
berality of  the  adjacent  country. 

SERIOLA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  of  polygamia  asqualis,  and  to  the  clals  of 
fyngenefia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranged  under  the 
49th  order,  Compqfiu.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  ; 
the  calyx  fimple  ;  and  the  pappus  is  fomewhat  plumofe. 
There  are  four  fpecies ;  1 .  The  Levigata.  2.  iEthrtcn- 
fis.  3  Cretenfis.  4.  Urens.  The  firft  is  a  native 
©f  the  ifland  of  Candia,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft; 
the  fecond  is  a  native  of  Italy  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

SERIPHIUM,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  monogamia,  and  to  the  clafs  of  fyn- 
genefia. The  calyx  is  imbricated  ;  the  corolla  is  mo- 
nopetalous  and  regular,  with  one  oblong  feed  under  it. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  cinereum,  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SERIPHUS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Cyclades  or 
iflands  in  the  ./Egean  fea,  called  Saxum  Seriphium  by 
Tacitus,  as  if  all  a  rock ;  one  of  the  ufual  places  of  ba- 
nifhment  among  the  Romans.     The  people,  Striphii ; 


who,  together  with  the  Siphnii,  joined  Greece  againfl    Sermn 
Xerxes,  were  almoft  the   only   iflanders   who    refufed         " 
to  give  him  earth  and  water  in  token  of  fubmiflioi),    Se'|e"1 
(Herodotus).      Seriphia  Rana,  a  proverbial  faying  con- 
cerning  a  pcrfon  who  can  neither  fing  nor  fay;  frogs  in 
this  ifland  being  laid  to  be  dumb,  (Pliny). 

SERMON,  a  dil'courfe  delivered  in  public,  for  the 
purpofe  of  religious  inftruction-  and  improvement. 

Funeral  Sermon.      See  Funeral  Orations. 

SERON  of  almonds,  is  the  quantity  of  two  hun- 
dredweight; of  anile  feed,  it  is  from  thiee  to  four  hun- 
dred; of  Callile  foap,  from  two  hundred  and  an  halt  to 
three  hundred  and  three  quarters. 

SEROSITY",  in  medicine,  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood. 

SERPENS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  called  more  particularly  Serptns 
Ophiuchi.  The  liars  in  the  conftellation  Serpens,  in 
Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  18;  in  Tycho's,  13  ;  in  He- 
velius's,  22  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  64. 

Serpens  Biceps,  or  Double-headed  Snake ;  a  monfter 
®f  the  ferpent  kind,  there  being  no  permanent  fpeciea 
of  this  conformation.  That  reprefented  on  Plate 
CCCCXLIX.  and  copied  from  Edwards,  came  from 
the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  ;  and  was  faid  to  have  been  ta- 
ken out  of  an  egg  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pullet's  egg  by 
a  man  who  found  it  under-ground  as  he  was  digging. 
The  heads  were  not  in  an  horizontal  pofition  when  the 
fnake  lay  on  its  belly,  but  inclined  to  each  other  on 
their  u«der-fides,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  throat  to 
come  in  between  the  two  heads  underneath,  as  is  e»- 
preffed  at  A.  The  upper-fide,  for  the  whole  length, 
was  covered  with  fmall  fcales,  falling  one  over  another  ; 
the  belly  was  covered  with  fingle  fcales  running  acrofs 
it,  in  the  form  of  half  r.ings.  It  was  all  over  of  a  yel- 
lowilh  colour,  without  any  fpots  or  variation.  Mr  Ed- 
wards alfo  informs  us,  that  a  perfon  brought  to  hirn 
a  common  Englifh  fnake,  which  had  two  heads  quite 
feparate  from  each  other,  the  necks  parting  about  an 
inch  from  the  head. 

Serpens,  Serpent,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem  of  zotr- 
logy,  an  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  am- 
phibia, and  comprehending  fix  genera,  viz.  the  crotalu:^ 
or  rattle-fnake  ;  the  boa,  including  ten  fpecies  ;  the  co- 
luber, or  viper  ;  the  anguis,  or  fnake  ;  the  amplvjbxna,  or 
annulated  fnake,  the  body  and  tail  of  which  are  com- 
pofed  of  annular  fegments  ;  and  the  cacilia,  or  tentacu- 
lated Inake,  the  body  and  tail  ot  which  are  wrinkled, 
without  fcales,  and  the  upper  part  furniihed  with  two 
feelers ;  and  including  two  fpecies.  See  an  account  of 
thefe  genera  under  their  refpeftive  names.  t 

The  characters  of  ferpents,  according  to  Linnaeus,  Diftin 
are   thefe:   They  are   amphibious    animals,   breathing K'l'dnnj 
through  the  mouth  by  means  ot  lungs  only  ;  having  a 
tapering  body,  no  diftinft  neck ;  the  jaws  not  articula- 
ted, but  dilatable,  and  deftitute  of  feet,  fins,  and  ears.  2 

The  ferpent  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  enemy  General 
of  man;  and  it  has  hitherto  continued  to   terrify  and"',ftrv*~ 
annoy   him,  notwithftanding  all  the  arts  which  have1"""' 
been  practifed  to  deftroy  it.     Formidable  in  itfelf,  it 
deters  the  invader  from  the  purluit ;  and  from  its  fi- 
gure,  capable  of  finding  flicker  in  a  little  fpace,  it  is 
not  eafily   dilcovered   by  thofe  who  would  venture  to 
encounter  it.     Thus  poflefled  at  once  of  potent  arms, 
and  inaccei&ble  or  fecure  retreats,   it  baffles  all  the 

arts. 
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arts  of  man,  though  ever  fo  earneftly  bent  upon  its 
'  deftru&ion.  For  this  reafon,  there  is  fcarce  a  country 
in  the  world  that  does  not  ftill  give  birth  to  this  poi- 
fonous  brood,  that  feems  formed  to  quell  human  pride, 
and  reprefs  the  boafts  of  feclirity.  Mankind  have  dri- 
ven the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  wolf,  from  their  vicini- 
ty ;  but  the  fnake  and  the  viper  ftill  defy  their  power. 
Their  numbers,  however,  are  thinned  by  human  af- 
fiduitv  ;  and  it  is  poffible  fome  of  the  kinds  are  whol- 
ly deftroyed.  In  none  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are 
they  fufficiently  numerous  to  be  truly  terrible.  The 
various  malignity  that  has  been  afcribed  to  European 
lerpents  of  old  is  now  utterly  unknown  ;  there  are  not 
above  three  or  four  kinds  that  are  dangerous,  and 
their  poifon  operates  in  all  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
drowfy  death,  the  ftarting  of  the  blood  from  every 
pore,  the  infatiable  and  burning  third,  the  melting 
down  the  folid  mafs  of  the  whole  form  into  one  heap 
of  putrefaftion,  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  the  bites  of 
African  ferpents,  are  horrors  with  which  we  are  entire- 
ly unacquainted. 

But  though  we  have  thus  reduced  thefe  dangers,  ha- 
ving been  incapable  of  wholly  removing  them,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  they  ftill  rage  with  all  their  ancient 
malignity.  In  the  warm  countries  that  lie  within  the 
tropics,  as  well  as  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  few,  the  ferpents  propagate 
in  equal  proportion.  But  of  all  countries  thofe  re- 
gions have  them  in  the  greateft  abundance  where  the 
fields  are  unpeopled  and  fertile,  and  where  the  climate 
fupplies  warmth  and  humidity.  All  along  the  fwampy 
banks  of  the  river  Niger  or  Oroonoko,  where  the  fun 
is  hot,  the  forefts  thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  fer- 
pents cling  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  infinite 
numbers,  and  carry  on  an  unceafing  war  againft  all 
other  animals  in  their  vicinity.  Travellers  have  aftured 
us,  that  they  have  o:ten  feen  large  fnakes  twining 
round  the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree,  encompafling  it  like  a 
wreath,  and  thus  riling  and  defcending  at  pleafute. — 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  rejeft  as  wholly  fabulous  the 
accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients  of  the  terrible  devafta- 
tions  committed  by  a  fingle  ferpent.  It  is  probable,  in 
early  times,  when  the  arts  were  little  known,  and  man- 
kind were  but  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  that  fer- 
pents, continuing  undifturbed  poflelTors  of  the  foreft, 
grew  to  an  amazing  magnitude  ;  and  every  other  tribe 
of  animals  fell  before  them.  It  then  might  have  hap- 
pened, that  ferpents  reigned  the  tyrants  of  a  diitritt 
for  centuries  together.  To  animals  of  this  kind,  grown 
by  time  and  rapacity  to  100  or  150  feet  in  length,  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  and  even  the  elephant  itfelf,  were  but 
feeble  opponents.  That  horrible  fector,  which  even  the 
commeneft  and  the  molt  harmkfs  fnakes  are  ftill  found 
to  diffufe,  might,  in  thefe  larger  ones,  become  too 
•  powerful  for  any  living  being  to  withftand  ;  and  while 
they  preyed  without  diftinttion,  they  might  thus  alfo 
have  poifoned  the  atmofphere  around  them.  In  this 
manner,  having  for  ages  lived  in  the  hidden  and  un- 
peopled foreft,  and  Ending,  as  their  appetites  were  more 
powerful,  the  quantity  of  their  prey  decreafing,  it  is 
poffible  they  might  venture  boldly  from  their  retreats 
into  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  and  carry 
confternation  among  mankind,  as  they  had  before  de- 
folation  amon^  the  lower  ranks  of  nature.  We  have 
many  hiftories  of  antiquity,  prefentuig  us  fuch  a  pic- 
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ture,  and  exhibiting  a  whole  nation  finking  under  the  ferpent. 
ravages  of  a  fingle  ferpent.  At  that  time  man  had  not  ■  v  J 
learned  the  art  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  many  to  effect 
one  great  purpofe.  Oppofing  multitudes  only  added 
new  victims  to  the  general  calamity,  and  increafed  ran. 
tual  embarraffment  and  terror.  The  animal  was  there, 
fore  to  be  finely  oppofed  by  him  who  had  the  greateft 
ftrength,  the  beft  armour,  and  the  moft  undaunted  cou- 
rage. In  fuch  an  encounter,  hundreds  muft  have  fal- 
len ;  till  one,  more  lucky  than  the  reft,  by  a  fortunate 
blow,  or  by  taking  the  monfter  in  its  torpid  interval, 
and  furcharged  with  fpoil,  might  kill,  and  thus  rid  his 
country  of  the  deftroyer.  Such  was  the  original  oc- 
cupation of  heroes  ;  and  thofe  who  firft  obtained  that 
name,  from  their  deftroying  the  rava^ers  of  the  earth, 
gained  it  much  more  defervedly  than  their  fucceffors, 
who  acquired  their  reputation  only  for  their  fkill  in  de- 
ftroying each  other.  But  as  we  defcend  into  more  en- 
lightened antiquity,  we  find  thefe  animals  lefs  formi- 
dable, as  being  attacked  in  a  more  fuccelsful  manner. 
We  are  told,  that  while  Regulus  led  his  army  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bagrada  in  Africa,  an  enormous  fer- 
pent difpnted  his  paffage  over.  We  are  affured  by  Pliny, 
that  it  was  1 zo  feet  long,  and  that  it  had  deftroyed  many 
of  the  army.  At  laft,  however,  the  battering  engine* 
were  brought  out  againft  it  ;  and  thefe  affailing  it  at  a 
diftance,  it  was  foon  deftroyed.  Its  fpoils  were  ear- 
ned to  Rome,  and  the  general  was  decreed  an  ovation 
for  his  fuccefs.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  fads  better 
afcertained  in  hiftory  than  this  :  an  ovation  was  a  re-  " 
markable  honour  ;  and  was  given  only  for  fome  fignal 
exploit  that  did  not  deferve  a  triumph :  no  hiftorian 
would  offer  to  invent  that  part  of  the  ftory  at  leaft, 
without  being  fubjeft  to  the  moft  fhametul  detection. 
The  fkin  was  kept  for  feveral  years  after  in  the  Capi- 
tol ;  and  Pliny  fays  he  faw  it  there.  A  t  prefent,  in- 
deed, fuch  ravages  from  ferpents  are  fcarce  feen  in  any 
part  of  the  world ;  not  but  that,  in  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica, fome  of  them  are  powerful  enough  to  brave  the 
affaults  of  men  to  this  day. 

Neqaent  explert  corda  tuendo 
Ttrribiles  ocuht  villofaque  fetii  pe8ore. 

If  we  take  a  furvey  of  ferpents  in  general,  they  have 
marks  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  reft 
of  animated  nature.  They  have  the  length  and  the  fup- 
plenefs  of  the  eel,  but  want  fins  to  fwim  with  ;  they 
have  the  fcaly  covering  and  pointed  tail  of  the  lizard, 
but  they  want  legs  to  walk  with  ;  they  have  the 
crawling  motion  of  the  worm,  but,  unlike  that  animal, 
they  have  lungs  to  breathe  with  :  like  all  the  reptile 
kind,  they  are  refentful  when  offended  ;  and  nature  has 
fupplied  them  with  terrible  arms  to  revenge  every  in- 
jury. 

Though  they  are  poffeffed  of  very  different  degree*  _     3 
of  malignity,  yet  they  are  all  formidable  to  man,  andti"    °Jml* 
have  a  ftiong  fimilitude  of  form  to  each  other.     With  their 
refpeft  to  their  conformation,  all  ferpents  have  a  very  mouth, 
wide  mouth  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  head  ;  and, 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  they  can  gape,  and  fwallow 
the  head  of  another  animal  which  is  three  times  as  big 
as  their  own.     However,  it  is   noway  furprifing  that 
the  fkin  of  the  fnake  ihould  ftretch  to  receive  fo  larcfe 
a  morfel ;  the  wonder  feems  how  the  jaws  could  take  it 
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in.  To  cxptain  this,  it  muft  he  obferved,  tint  the  jaw* 
of  this  animal  do  not  open  as  ours,  in  the  manner  of  a 
pair  of  hinges,  where  bones  are  allied  to  bones,  and 
play  upon  one  another:  on  the  contnry,  the  ierpent's 
jiws  aie  held  together  at  die  roots  by  a  itretching  muf- 
cutat  (kin  ;  by  which  means  they  optn  as  widely  as  the 
animal  choofes  to  ftretch  them,  and  admit  of  a  prey 
much  thicker  than  the  fnake's  own  body.  The  throat, 
like  ftretching  leather,  dilates  to  admit  the  inorfel  ; 
the  ftomach  receives  it  in  pan,  and  the  reft  remains  in 
the  gullet,  tiil  putrefaction  and  the  juices  of  the  ferpciit'a 
body  unite  to  dilfolve  it. 

Some  ferpents  have  fangs  or  canine  teeth,  and  others 
are  without  them.  The  teeth  in  all  are  crooked  and 
hollow  ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  are  capable  of 
being  erected  or  depreffed  at  pleat  un-. 

The  eyes  of  all  ferpents  are  fma'l,  if  compared  to 
the  length  of  the  body;  and  though  differently  co- 
loured ia  different  kinds,  yet  the  appearance  ot  all  is 
malign  and  heavy  ;  and,  from  their  known  qualities, 
they  ftrike  the  imagination  with  the  idea  ef  a  creature 
meditating  mifchief.  In  fome,  the  upper  eyelid  is 
wanting,  and  the  ferpent  wit.ks  only  witli  that  below ; 
in  others,  the  animal  has  a  nictitating  membrane  or 
f!:in,  refembling  that  which  is  found  in  birds,  which 
keeps  the  eye  clean  and  preferves  the  light.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  the  eye  in  all  is  hard  and  horny  ;  the  cryllal- 
line  humour  occupying  a  great  part  at  the  globe. 

The  holes  for  heating  are  very  vifible  in  all  :  but 
there  are  no  conduits  for  fmelling  ;  though  it  is  proba- 
ble that  fome  of  them  enjoy  that  fenfe  in  tolerable  per- 
fusion. 

The  tongue  in  all  thefe  animals  is  long  and  forky. 
It  is  compofed  of  two  long  fleihy  fubftances,  which 
terminate  in  (harp  points,  and  are  very  pliable.  At 
the  root  it  is  connected  very  ftrongly  to  the  neck  by  two 
tendons,  that  give  it  a  variety  of  play.  Some  of  the  vi- 
per kind  have  tongues  a  fifth  part  of  the  length  of  their 
bodies  ;  they  are  continually  darting  them  out  ;  but  they 
are  entirely  harmlefs,  and  only  terrify  thole  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  real  fituation  of  their  poifon. 

If  from  the  jaws  we  go  on  to  the  gullet,  we  (hall 
find  it  very  wide  for  the  animal's  fize,  and  capable  of 
being  diitended  to  a  great  degree  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
this  lies  the  ftomach,  which  is  not  fo  capacious,  and 
receives  only  a  part  of  the  prey,  while  the  reft  conti- 
nues in  the  gullet  for  digeftion.  When  the  fubftatice 
in  the  ftomach  is  diffolved  into  chyle,  it  paffes  into  the 
inteftines,  and  from  thence  goes  to  nourifhment,  or  to 
be  excluded  by  the  vent. 

Like  moft  other  animals,  ferpents  are  furniflied  with 
lungs,  which  we  fuppofe  are  ftrviceable  in  breathing, 
though  we  cannot  perceive  the  manner  in  which  this 
opeiation  is  performed  ;  for  though  ferpents  arc  often 
jeen  apparently  to  draw  in  their  breath,  yet  we  cannot 
find  the  fmallclt  figns  of  their  ever  refpiring  it  again. 
Their  lun<T%  however,  ore  long  and  large,  and  doubt- 
lefs  are  neceflary  to  promote  their  languid  circulation. 
The  heart  is  formed  as  in  the  tortoife,  the  frog,  and 
the  lizard  kinds,  fo  as  to  work  without  the  afCilance 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  fmgle  ;  the  greateft  part  of  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  great  vem  to  the  great  artery 
by  the  fhorttft  courfe.  By  this  contrivance  of  nature 
we  eafily  gather  two  confequences ;  that  fnakes  are 
amphibious,  being  equally  capable  of  living   on   land 


and  in  the  water  ;  and  that  alfo  they  are  torpid  in  win*    Serpen* 
tci,  like  the  bat,  the  liiaid,  and  other  animals  formed    — "      J 
in  the  fame  manner.  9 

The  vent  in  thefe  animals  ferves  for  the  emifCon  of  M"do  .if 
the  urine  and  the  fixes,  and  for  the  purpofe3  of  treue-  K*"er*tj0»« 
ration.  The  inftrument  of  generation  in  the  male  is 
double,  being  forked  like  the  tongue  :  the  ovaries  in 
the  teniale  are  double  alfo  ;  and  the  aperture  is  \ery 
large,  in  order  to  receive  the  double  inftrument  of  the 
male.  They  copulate  in  their  retreats  j  and  it  is  faid 
by  the  ancients,  that  in  this  fituation  they  appear  like 
one  ferpent  with  two  heads.  ,, 

As  the  body  of  this  animal  is  long,  (lender,  and  ca-  Number  of 
pable  of  bending  in  every  direction,    the    number   ofir>ints 'n 
joints  in  the  backbone  are  numerous  beyond  what  oiieL16  '      * 
would  imagine.     In  the  generality  of  quadrupeds,  they 
amount  to  not  above  30  or  40  ;  in  the  ferpent  kind 
they  amount  to  145  from  the  head  to  the  vent,  and  2f 
more  from  that  to  the  tail.    The  number  of  thefe  joints 
mult  give  the  back-bone  a  furprifing  degree  of  pliancy; 
but  this  is  (till  increaled  by  the  manner  in  which  each 
of  thefe  joints  are  locked  into  the  other.     In  man  and 
quadrupeds,  the  flat  furfaces  of  the  bones  are  laid  one 
againft  the  other,  and  bound  tight  by  finews  ;  but  in 
ft"-pents,  the  bones  play  one  within  the  other  like  ball 
and  focket,  fo  that  they  have  full  motion  upon  each 
other  in  every  direction.  rr 

Though  the  number  of  joints  in  the  backbone  is  Number  of 
great,  yet  that  of  the  ribs  is  ltill  greater;  for,  from1'''5'' 
the  head  to  the  vent,  there  are  two  ribs  to  every  joint, 
which  makes  their  number  293  in  all.'  Thefe  ribs  are 
furniihed  with  mufcles,  four  in  number;  which  being 
iufcrted  into  the  head,  run  along  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  give  the  animal  great  ftrength  and  agility  in  all  its 
motions. 

The  (lcin  alio  contributes  to  its  motions,  being  com- 
pofed of  a  number  of  fcales,  united  to  each  other  by  a 
tranlparent  membrane,  which  grows  harder  as  it  grows 
older,  until  the  animal  changes,  which  is  generally  done 
twice  a-year.  This  cover  then  burfts  near  the  head, 
and  the  feipent  creeps  from  it  by  an  undulatory  mo- 
tion, in  a  new  (lcin,  much  more  vivid  than  the  former. 
If  the  old  flough  be  then  viewed,  every  fcale  will  be 
diftinclly  feen  like  a  piece  of  net-work,  and  will  be 
found  greateft  where  the  part  of  the  body  they  covered 
was  largeft. 

There  is  much  geometrical  neatnefs  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  fcrpent's  fcales,  for  affiiting  the  animal's  finuous 
motion.  As  the  edges  of  the  foremoft  fcales  lie  over 
the  ends  of  their  following  fcales,  fo  thofe  edges,  when 
the  fcales  are  erected,  which  the  animal  has  a  power  of 
doing  in  a  fmall  degree,  catch  in  the  ground,  like  the 
nails  in  the  wheel  ot  a  chariot,  and  fo  promote  and  fa- 
cilitate the  animal's  progrelfive  motion.  The  erecting 
thefe  fcales  is  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  diftinft  mufcles 
with  which  each  is  fepplied,  and  one  end  of  which  is 
tacked  each  to  the  middle  of  the  foregoing. 

In  fome  of  the  ferpent  kind  there  is  the  exacted  fym~ 
metry  in  thefe  fcales  ;  in  others  they  are  difpofed  more 
irregularly.  In  fome  there  are  larger  leaks  on  the  bel- 
ly, and  often  anlwering  to  the  number  of  nbs  ;  in  others, 
however,  tKe  animal  is  without  them.  Upon  this  flight 
difference,  I.innsus  has  founded  his  diftinctioiis  of  the 
various  claffe-s  o-.  the  lerpent  tribe. 

When  we  come  to  compare  iirper.U  with  each  other,  Their  Uz% 
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the  firft  gftxt  diitin£lion  appears  in  their  Cite  ;  no  other 
'  tribe  of  animals  differing  fo  widely  in  this  particular. 
This  tribe  of  a.iim-.ls,  like  that  of  fifties,  Teems  to  have 
no  b«unds  put  to  their  growth :  their  bones  arc  in  h 
g  eat  meafure  cartilaginous,  and  tbey  are  confequentiy 
capable  of  great  cxtenfion  :  the  older,  therefore,  a  fer- 
pent becomes,  the  larger  it  grows  ;  and  as  they  feem  to 
live  to  a  great  age,  they  arrive  at  an  enormous  fize. 

Leguat  afTures  us,  that  he  faw  one  in  Java  that  was 
jo  feet  Ions'.  Carli  mentions  their  growing  to  above 
40  feet ;  and  we  have  now  the  Grin  of  one  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  Mul'xum  that  meafures  32.  Mr  Wentworth,  who 
bad  large  concerns  in  the  Eerbices  in  America,  affures 
us,  that  in  that  country  they  grow  to  an  enormous 
length.  He  one  day  fent  out  a  fuldier,  with  an  Indian, 
to  kill  wild-fowl  for  the  table;  and  they  accordingly 
went  fome  miles  from  the  fort :  in  purfuing  their  game, 
the  Indian,  who  generally  marched  before,  beginning 
to  tire,  went  to  reft  himfelf  upon  the  fallen  trunk  of  a 
tree,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  ;  but  when  he  was  juft 
going  to  lit  down,  the  enormous  monitor  began  to 
move  ;  and  the  poor  favage  perceiving  that  he  had  ap- 
proached a  ban,  the  greatett  of  all  the  ferpent  kind, 
dropped  doivn  in  an  a-.-.ony.  The  foldier,  who  percei- 
ved at  fome  dillance  what  had  happened,  levelled  at 
the  ferpent's  head,  and  by  a  lucky  aim  (hot  it  dead  : 
however,  he  continued  his  fire  until  he  was  allured  that 
the  animal  was  killed  ;  and  then  going  up  to  refcue  his 
companion,  who  was  fallen  motionlefs  by  its  tide,  he, 
to  hu  aftoniihinent,  found  him  dead  likewise,  being 
killed  by  the  fright.  Upon  his  return  to  the  tort,  and 
telling  what  had  happened,  Mr  Wentworth  ordered 
the  animal  to  be  brought  up,  when  it  was  mealared, 
and  found  to  be  36  feet  lo«g.  He  had  the  fkin  fluff- 
ed, and  then  fent  to  Europe  as  a  prefent  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  in  whole  cabinet  it  was  lately  to  be  feen  at  the 
Ha^ue  .  but  the  fkin  is  fhrunk,  bv  drying,  two  or  three 
feet.  In  the  Eall  indies  they  grow  alfo  to  an  enormous 
ri/.e,  particularly  in  the  illand  of  Java,  where,  we  are  af- 
fured,  that  one  of  them  will  deitroy  and  devour  a  buf- 
falo.     See  Boa. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  the  rapacity  of  thefe 
frightful  creatures  is  o'ten  their  pumihmtnt  ;  tor  when 
ever  any  of  the  ferpent  kind  Have  gorged  themfelves  in 
this  manner.  whenever  their  body  is  feen  particularly 
diltended  with  food,  they  then  become  torpid,  and  may 
be  approached  and  deftroyed  wrth  fafety.  patient  of 
hunger  to  a  furpriung  degree,  whenever  they  feize  and 
fwallow  their  prey,  they  feem,  like  forfeited  gluttons, 
unwieldy,  ft upid,  helplefr,  and  fleepy  :  they  at  that 
time  feek  leme  retreat,  where  they  may  lurk  for  feve- 
ral  days  together,  and  digeft  their  meal  hi  fafety  :  the 
Imalleft  effort  at  that  time  is  capable  of  deftroying 
them  ;  they  oar.  lcarce  make  any  refiftance  ;  and  they 
are  equally  unqualified  tor  flight  or  oppofition  :  that  is 
the  happy  opportunity  of  attacking  them  withluccefs; 
at  that  time  the  naked  Indian  himfelf  does  not  fear  to 
aflail  them.  But  it  is  otherwife  when  this  fieepy  '..- 
terval  of  ci  rtilion  is  over ;  they  then  iflue,  with  fa- 
miified  apptt'rtes,  from  their  retreat*,  and  with  accu- 
mulated terrors,  while  every  animal  of  the  foreit  flies 
before  thorn. 

But  though  thefe  animals  are  of  all  others  the  moft 
voracious,  and  though  the  morfel  which  they  t  wallow 
without  chewing,  is  greater  than  what  any  other  ere*. 
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ture,  either  by  land  or  water,  car.  dc-oj:  ;    yet  - 

m?.!s  upon   cwth   bear  abftinence  fo  long  ui  they,     A 

Bogle  men!,  with  many  of  the   fnake  kind,  fcems  to  be 

the  adventure  «  t  a  feafon  ;  it  is  an  occurrence,  of  which 

they  have  been  ;or  week-,  Ray  fometimes for  months,  in 

patient    expectation.     When    they   have    feized    tl 

prey,  their  induftry  for  feveral  weeks  is  entire!)-  difcon- 

trnued  ;  the  fortunate  capture  of  an  hour  often  fatis'ies 

them  for  the  remaining  ;  eriod  of  their  annual  aftivitv. 

As  their  blood  is  colder  than  that  of  moll  other  terref- 

trial   animals,  and   a.;  it  circulates  but  (lowly  throu .  h 

their  bodies,  lo  their  powers  of  digeiiion  are  but  fe< 

Their  prey  continues,  for  a  long  time,  partly  in  the 

ftomach,  partly  in  the  gullet,  and  is  often  feen  in  pa»t. 

hanging  out  of  the  mouth.     In   this   manner  it  digeits 

by  degrees  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  part  below  is  du- 

folved,  the  part  above  is  taken  in.     It  is  not  therefore 

till  this  tedious  operation  is  entirely  performed,   that 

the  ferpent  renews  its  appetite  and  its  activity.     But 

fhouid  any  accident  prevent  it  from  ifluing  once  more 

from  its  cell,  it  ft  ill  can   continue  to  bear  famine  for 

weeks,  months,  nay  for  years  to. -ether.   Vipers  *  are  of-  *  See  At. 

ten  kept  in  boxes  for  fix  or  eight  months,  without  any J> ''*■«* 

food  whatever  ;  and  there  are  little  ferptnts  fomttimes 

fent  over  to  Europe  from  Grand  Cairo,  that  live  for 

feveral  years  in  sdafTes,  and  never  eat  at  all,  nor  even 

ftain  the  giafs  with  their  excrements. 

Other  creatures  have  a  choice  in  their  provifion  :  hut 
the  ferpent  indiscriminately  preys  upon  all;  the  buf- 
falo, the  tiger,  and  the  gazelle.  One  would  think  that 
the  porcupine's  quills  migt't  be  fuificient  to  prcteft  it ; 
but  whatever  has  lire  ferves  to  appeafe  the  hunger  of 
thefe  devouring  creatures  :  porcArpir.es,  with  all  their 
quills,  have  frequently  been  found  in  their  ftomachsv 
when  killed  and  opened  ;  nay,  they  moll  frequently  are 
feen  to  devour  each  other. 

A  life  of  favage  hollility  in  the  foreft  offers  the  ima-  PlacI? 
gination  one  of  the  moft  tremendous  pictures  in  nature,  which  they 
In  thole  burning  countries,  where  the  fun  dries  up  eve- "'e4LeDt* 
ry  brook  tor  hundreds  of  miles  round  ;  when  what  had 
the  appearance  of  a  ^reat  river  in  llie  rainy  feafon,  be- 
comes,  in  fummer,  one  dreary  bed  of  land  ;  in  thofe 
countries,  a  hike  that  is  never  dry,  or  a  brook  that  :s 
perennial— is  corfidered  by  every  animal  ai  the  greateil 
convenience  of  nature.  When  they  have  difcovercd 
tins  no  dangers  can  deter  them  fiom  attempting  ta 
flake  their  thirll.  Thus  the  neighbourhood  ot  a  rivu- 
let, in  the  heart  of  the  tropical  continents,  is  generally 
the  place  where  all  the  hoilile  tribes  of  nature  draw  up 
for  the  engaeement.  On  the  banks  of  this  little  envitd 
fpot,  thousands  of  animals  of  various  kinds  are  feen  ven- 
turing to  quench  their  tiiiif:,  or  prepaiuia  to  fei/e  theif 
prey.  The  elephants  are  perceived  in  a  Ion<r  line,  march- 
ing from  the  darker  parti  of  the  fore.l  ;  the  buffaloe* 
are  there,  depending  upon  nambers  for  fecurity  ;  the) 
gazelles  relying  folely  upon  their  fwiftnef*  ;  the  lion  and 
tiger  waiting  a  proper  opportunity  to  feizc  ;  but  chief- 
ly the  larger  ferper.ts  are  upon  guard  there,  and  de'eni 
the  aceellcs  of  the  lake.  Not  an  hour  palTes  without 
fome  dreadful  combat ;  but  the  ferpent,  defended  bv  its 
fcaleb,  and  naturally  capable  of  fuftaining  a  multitude 
of  wounds,  is,  of  all  others,  the  mofl  formidable.  It 
is  the  molt  wakeful  alio ;  for  the  whole  tribe  fleep 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  are  confequvntly  for  ever 
upon  the  watch  :  fo  that,  till  their  rapacity  is  fatisfud, 
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few  oiher  animals  will  venture  to  approach  their  fta- 
tion. 

In  compering  ferpents  as  to  their  voices,  fotne  arc 
found  filent,  fome  have  a  peculiar  cry  ;  hut  biffing  is 
the  found  which  they  mod  commonly  fend  forth,  ei- 
ther as  a  call  to  their  kind,  or  as  a  threat  to  their  ene- 
mies. In  the  countries  where  they  abound,  they  are 
generally  filent  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they 
ore  obliged  to  retire  from  the  1 
as  the  cool  of  the  evening  appro 
heard  iffuing  from  their  cells 

and  Rich  is  the  variety  of  their  notes,  that  fome  have 
allured  us  they  very  much  refemble  the  mufic  of  an 
Englifh  grove.  This  fome  will  hardly  credit ;  at  any 
rate,  fuch  notes,  however  melodious,  can  give  but  very 
little  delight,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  malignity  of 
the  minftrel.  If  considered,  indeed,  as  they  anfwer  the 
animal's  own  occafions,  they  will  be  found  well  adapt- 


ed the  vertebra,  in  which  we  (hall  find  the  junfturei    flwrwl 

all  formed  to  give  play,  and  none  to  give  power  ;  we    '"'  *'  ""* 

cannot  be  of  opinion  that  they  have  a  faculty  of  fpring- 

ing  from  the  ground,  as  they  entirely  want  a  fuSrum, 

it  we  may  lo   cxprefs  it,  from  whence  to   take  their 

fpring  ;  the  whole   body  being  compofed  of  unfup- 

portcd  mufclcs  and  joints  that  are  yielding.  70 

Though  all  ferpents  arc  amphibious,  fome  arc  much  rl"°'    h 

,  amphibious 


:ieat  of  the  climate  ;  but  fonder  of  the  water  than  others  ;  and  though  deftituU*1"  *" 
jproaches,  they  arc  then  of  fins  or  gills,  remain  at  the  bottom,  or  Kvim  along  j  u  „'•']. 
with  continued  hillings  ;     the  lurface,  with  great  cafe.    From  their  internal  ftruc-immerfo 


en 
fed 
tuie,  we  fee  how  well  adapted   they  are  for  either  ele-"»  w»tcr. 
ment  :  and  how  capable  their  blood  is  of  circulating  at 
the  bottom   as   freely  as  in   the   frog  or  the   tortoiie. 
They  can,  however,  endure  to  live  in  frefh  water  only; 
for  fait  is  an  effettual  bane  to  the  whole  tribe.     The 
greateft  ferpents  are  moit  ufually  found  in  frefh  water, 
either  chooling  it  as  their  favourite  element,  or  finding 


ed  to   its   nature,  and  fully  arfwering  the  purpofes  of     their  prey    in  fuch   places  in   the  greateft  abundance. 


terrifying  fuch  as  would  venture  to  offend  it. 

With  refpetl  to  motion,  fome  ferpents,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  viper  kind,  move  flowly  ;  while  others 
dart  with  amazing  fwiftnefs.  The  motion  in  all  is  fi- 
milar  ;  but  the  ftrength  of  body  in  fome  gives  a  very 
different  appearance.  The  viper,  that  is  but  a  liow 
feeble-bodied  animal,  makes  way  in  a  heavy  undulating 
manner  ;  advancing  its  head,  then  drawing  up  its  tail 
behind,  and  bending  the  body  into  a  bow  ;  then  from 
the  fpot  where  the  head  and  tail  were  united,  advan- 
cing the  head  forward  as  before.  This,  which  is  the 
motion  of  all  ferpents,  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  earth-worm  ->r  the  naked  fnail.  The  ferpeat,  as 
was  faid  above,  has  a  back-bone,  with  numerous  joints; 
and  this  bone  the  animal  has  a  power  of  bending  in 
every  direction,  but  without  being  able  to  fhorten  or 
lengthen  it  at  pleafure.  The  earth-worm,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  back-bone ;  but  its  body  is  compofed  of 
rings,  which,  like  a  barber's  puff,  it  can  lengthen  or 
fhorten  as  it  finds  neceffary.  The  earth-worm,  there- 
fore,  in   order  to  move  forward,  lengthens  the  body  ; 


But  that  all  will  live  and  fwim  in  liquids,  appeals  from 
an  experiment  of  Redi  ;  who  put  a  ferpent  into  a  large 
glafs  veffel  of  wine,  where  it  lived  fwimming  about  fix 
hours  ;  though,  when  it  was  by  force  immerfed  and 
put  under  that  liquid,  it  lived  only  one  hour  and  aa 
half.  Pie  put  another  in  common  water,  where  it 
lived  three  days  ;  but  when  it  was  kept  under  water, 
it  lived  only  about  11  hours  Their  motion  there, 
however,  is  perfectly  the  reverfe  of  what  it  is  upon 
land ;  for,  in  order  to  fupport  themfelves  upon  an  ele- 
ment lighter  than  their  bodies,  they  are  obliged  to  in- 
creafe  their  furface  in  a  very  artificial  manner.  On  earth 
their  windings  are  perpendicular  to  the  furface  ;  in  wa- 
ter they  are  parallel  to  it  :  in  other  words,  if  a  perfon 
(hould  wave  his  hand  up  and  down,  it  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  animal's  progrefs  on  land  ;  if  to  the  right  and 
left,  it  will  give  fome  idea  of  its  proerefs  on  the  water. 

Some  ferpents  have  a  moft  horrible  factor  attending 
them,  which  is  alone  capable  ef  intimidating  the  brave. 
This  proceeds  from  two  glands  near  the  vent,  like  thole 
in  the  weafel   or  polecat  ;  and,  like   thofe  animals,  in 
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then  by  the  fore  part  clings  to  the  ground  where  it  has     propoi  tion  as   they  are  excited  by  rage  or  by  fear  the 


reached,  and  then  contrafts  and  brings  up  its  rear 
then,  when  the  body  is  thus  fhortened,  the  fore-part  is 
lengthened  again  for  another  progreffion,  and  fo  on. 
The  ferpent,  inftead  of  fhortening  the  body,  bends  it 
into  an  arch  ;  and  this  is  the  principal  difference  between 
ferpentine  and  vermicular  progreffion. 

We  have  inftanced  this  motion  in  the  viper,  as  mod 
eafily  difcerned  ;  but  there  are  many  ferpents  that  dart 
with  fuch  amazing  fwiftnefs,  that  they  appear  rather 
to  leap  than  crawl.  It  is  moft  probable,  however,  that 
no  ferpent  can  dart  upon  even  ground  farther  than  its 
own  length  at  one  effort.  Our  fears  indeed  may  in- 
creafe  the  force  of  their  fpeed,  which  is  fometimes 
found  fo  fatal.  We  are  told  by  fome,  that  they  will 
dart  to  a  very  great  dillance  ;  but  this  we  have  never 
been  able  to  afcertain.  The  manner  of  progreffion  in 
the  fwifteft  ferpent  we  know,  which  is  the  jaeulus,  is 
by  inftantly  coiling  itfelf  upon  its  tail,  and  darting 
from  thence  to  its  full  extent :  then  carrying  the  tail, 
as  quick  as  lightning,  to  the  head  ;  coiling  and  dart- 
ing again  ;  and  by  this  means  proceeding  with  extreme 
rapidity,  without  ever  quitting  the  ground.  Indeed, 
if  we  confider  the  length   and   the   weaknefs  of  the 


fcent  grows  llronger.  -It  would  feem,  however,  that 
fuch  ferpents  as  are  moft  venomous  are  leaft  offenfive  in 
this  particular ;  iince  the  rattlefnake  and  the  viper  have 
no  fmell  whatever ;  nay,  we  are  told,  that  at  Calecut 
and  Cranganon,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  there  are  fome  ve- 
ry noxious  ferpents,  who  are  fo  tar  from  being  difa- 
grecable,  that  their  excrements  are  fought  after,  and 
kept  as  the  moft  pleating  perfume.  The  Efculapian 
ferpent  is  alfo  of  this  number.  14 

Some  ferpents  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  as  the  Some  vi. 
viper ;  fome  bring   forth  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  "iparouy 
the  heat  of  their  iituation,  as  the  common  black  fnake,"' 
and  the  majority  of  the  ferpent  tribe.     When  a  reader, 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  is  told,  that  fome  of  thofe  ani- 
mals produce  their  young  alive,  and  that  fome  produce 
egg-  only,  he  is  apt  to  fuppofe  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  internal  conformation,  which  makes  fuch  a  varie- 
ty in  the  manner  of  bringing  forth.      But   this  ia  not 
the  cafe  :  thefe   animals  are  internally  alike,  in  what- 
ever manner  they  produce  their  young  ;  and  the  variety 
in  their  bringing  forth  is  rather  a  flight  than  1  real  dis- 
crimination.    The  only  difference   is,   that   the   viper 
hatches  her  eggs,  and  brings  them  to  maturity,  within 


Wk-bone  in  all  thefe  animals ;  if  we  regard  the  make     her  body  j  the  lnake  is  more  premature  in  her  produc 
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'"'"'•    tioiB,  and  fends  her  K»g«  into  the  light  fome  time  be 
%  fore  the  young  ones   are  capable  of  leaving  the   (hell. 

Thus,  if  either  arc  opened,  the  eggs  will  be  found  in 
the  womb,  covered  with  their  membranous  (hell,  and 
adhering  to  each  other  like  large  beads  on  a  firing.  In 
the  eggs  of  both,  the  young  one?  will  be  found,  though 
at  different  dages  of  maturity  :  thofe  of  the  viper  will 
crawl  and  bite  in  the  moment  the  (hell  that  inclofes 
them  is  broke  open  :  thofe  of  the  fnake  are  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  their  perfect  form. 

Father  Labat  took  a  ferpent  of  the  viper  kind  that 
was  nine  feet  long,  and  ordered  it  to  be  opened  in  his 
prefence.  He  then  faw  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs 
of  thefe  animals  lie  in  the  womb.  In  this  creature  there 
were  fix  eggs,  each  of  the  fize  of  a  goofe  egg,  but 
longer,  more  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  membranous 
fkin,  by  which  alfo  they  were  united  to  each  other. 
Each  of  thefe  e«gs  contained  from  13  to  1;  young 
ones,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  eoofe- 
quill.  Though  the  female  from  whence  they  were  ta- 
ken was  fpotted,  the  young  feemed  to  have  a  va- 
riety of  colours  very  different  from  the  parent  ;  and  this 
led  the  traveller  to  fuppofe  that  the  colour  was  no  cha- 
raCteriftic  mark  among  ferpents.  Thefe  little  mifchie- 
tous  animals  were  no  fooner  let  Ioofe  from  the  (hell, 
than  they  crept  about,  and  put  themfelves  into  a  threat- 
ening poflure,  coiling  themfelves  up  and  biting  the  ftick 
with  which  he  was  detlroying  them.  In  this  manner  he 
killed  74  young  ones ;  thofe  that  were  contained  in  one 
of  the  eggs  efcaped  at  the  place  where  the  female  was 
killed,  by  the  burding  of  the  egg  and  their  getting 
among  the  bulhes. 
2i  The  fafcinating  power  afcribed  to  ferpents,  efpecially 

in3tin&to  rattlefnakes,  by  which  they  are  faid  to  draw  animals 
|,p(i 1 10  to  them,  is  very  curious.  It  has  been  defcribed  by  fo 
:nt».  many  different  perfons,  who  affirmed  that  they  had 
feen  inflances  of  it,  and  has  been  believed  by  fo  many 
men  of  penetration  and  difcernment,  that  it  deferves  at 
lead  to  be  mentioned.  The  rattlefnake  fixes  its  eyes 
upon  any  animal,  fuch  as  a  bird  or  fquirrel.  When  the 
animsl  fpies  the  fnake,  it  Ikips  from  fpray  to  fpray,  ho- 
verinsr  and  approaching  nearer  the  enemy  ;  defcending, 
with  diftratted  endures  and  cries,-  from  the  top  of  the 
loftieft  trees  to  the  mouth  of  the  fnake,  who  opens  his 
jaws,  and  in  an  inftant  fwallows  the  unfortunate  ani- 
mal. 

The  following  inflances  of  fafcination  have  fo  much 
the  appearance  or  fiction,  that  it  would  require  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  evidence  to  render  them  credible. 
They  are  extracted  from  a  paper  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  the  year  176',  p.  51  1.  which  was  com- 
municated by  Mr  Peter  Collinfon  from  a  correfpondem 
in  Philadelphia. 

"  A  perfon  of  good  credit  was  travelling  by  the  fide 
of  a  creek  or  imall  river,  where  he  faw  a  ground  fquirrel 
running  to  and  fro  between  the  creek  and  a  great  tree 
a  few  yards  didant  ;  the  fquirrel's  hair  looking  very 
rough,  which  fhowed  he  was  feared,  and  his  returns  beii  g 
fliorter  and  (hotter,  the  man  flood  to  obferve  the  cauft, 
and  foon  fpied  the  head  and  neck  of  a  rattlefnake  point- 
ing at  the  fquirrel  through  a  hole  of  the  great  tree,  it 
bein  t  hollow  ;  the  fquirrel  at  len  rth  gave  over  running, 
and  laid  himfclt  quietly  down  with  his  head  dole  to 
the  (nake's  ;  the  Inake  then  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and 
took  in  the  fquirrel's  head ;  upon  which  the  man  gav.e 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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the  fnake  a  whip  acrofs  the  neck,  and  fo  the  fquirrel  be-     *"t'<n* 
ing  releafed,  he  ran  into  the  creek.  """ _v 

"  When  I  wa3  about  1 3  years  old,  I  lived  with  Wil- 
liam Atkinfon,  an  honeft  man  in  Bucks  county,  who, 
returning  from  a  ride  in  warm  weather,  told  us,  that 
while  hit  horfc  was  drinking  at  a  run,  he  heard  the  cry 
of  a  blackbird,  which  he  fpied  on  the  top  of  a  fapling, 
fluttering  and  draining  the  way  he  feemed  unwilling  v> 
fly,  and  holding  fo  faft  the  fprigs  he  was  perched  upon 
that  the  fapp'.ing  top  bent.  After  he  had  viewed  the 
bird  a  few  minutes,  it  quitted  the  place,  and  made  a 
circle  or  two  higher  in  the  air,  and  then  refumed  its 
former  Handing,  fluttering  and  crying  :  Thereupon 
William  rode  the  way  the  bird  drained,  and  foon  fpied 
a  large  black  fnake  in  coil,  deadily  eyeing  the  bird.  He 
gave  the  fnake  a  lafh  with  his  whip,  and  this  taking  off 
the  fnake's  eye  from  his  prey,  the  charm  was  broken, 
and  away  fled  the  bird,  changing  its  note  to  a  fong  of 
joy. 

"  Mr  Nicholas  Scull,  a  furveyor,  told  me,  that  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  as  he  happened  once  to  be  lean- 
ing upon  a  fence,  and  looking  over  it,  he  faw  a  large 
rattlefnake  in  coil,  looking  dedfaftly  at  him.  He  found 
himielf  furprifed  and  lidlefs  immediately,  and  had  no 
power  for  about  a  minute  (as  he  thinks)  but  to  look  at 
the  fnake,  and  then  he  had  the  refolution  to  pufh  him- 
felt  from  the  fence,  and  turn  away,  feeling  fuch  horror 
and  confulion  as  he  would  not  undergo  again  for  any 
confederation. 

"  Doctor  Chew  tells  me,  a  man  in  Maryland  was 
found  fault  v  ith  by  his  companion  that  he  did  not 
come  along  ;  the  companion  depping  towards  him,  ob- 
served that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  rattlefnake  which 
was  gliding  flowly  towards  him,  with  his  head  railed  as 
if  he  was  reaching  up  at  him ;  the  man  was  leaning  to- 
wards the  Inake,  and  faying  to  himfelf,  he  -will  bite  me! 
he  v/i/l bite  me!  Upon  which  his  companion  caught  him 
t-y  the. fhoulder,  and  pulled  him  about,  and  cried  out, 
What  the  devil  ails  you  ?  He  •will  bite  you  Jure  enough  ! 
'Phis  man  found  himfelf  very  iick  after  his  inchant- 
ment." 

The  fafcinating  power  of  ferpents  was  believed  by 
Dr  Mead  and  other  eminent  men,  who  certainly  thought 
they  had  fufficient  evidence  for  admitting  it.  Incredible 
therefore  as  it  appears,  it  ought  not  to  be  rejected 
without  examination  5  though  being  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary nature,  it  cannot  be  received  without  unquedion- 
able  evidence.  Scepticifm  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  incre- 
dulity ;  and  the  true  philofopher  will  carefully  avoid 
both.  Human  knowledge  is  founded  on  obfervation 
and  experience  ;  not,  however,  on  every  man's  perfonal 
obfervation  and  experience,  but  on  the  united  »b- 
iervatioH  and  experience  of  all  mankind.  But  this 
prefuppofes  the  credibility  of  human  teli imony  in  every 
cafe  that  does  not  involve  an  impoffibility.  All  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  yet  known,  nor  all  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  which  (he  is  poffeffed.  Tt  is  not  more  in- 
credible a  priori,  that  the  eye  of  a  ferpent  fhould  at- 
tract an  animal  than  that  a  magnet  fhould  attract  a 
piece  of  iron,  or  a  piece  of  iron  attract  electrical  mat- 
ter. The  evidence  of  thefe  facts  reds  entirely  on  per- 
fonal obfervation  or  authentic  tedimony.  The  only 
thing  requifite  with  refpedt  to  objects  of  tedimony  is, 
when  the  fact  is  fo  extraordinary  as  has  not  fallen  with  n 
the  obfervation  of  the  generality  of  men,  the  ftren<uh 
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of  the  evidence  mull  be  in  proportion  to  the  cxtraordi-     bile  :   thev  Bpplied  this  fiction  without  hcfitation  to  the    *fpe*r. 
rarv  nature  of  the  fact.     To  apply  this  to  the  prefent    prefent  fubject,  and  founded  an  bypothefis   upon  it,  to  — v— 


*3 

How  rheir 

rote*. 


account  for  the  effects  of  the  b  te  of  an  incenfcd  fer- 
pent ;  pretending  to  hive  difcovered  an  ideal  canal 
which  conducted  the  bile  from  its  veficle  to  the  moutli 
of  the  ferpent,  whence-  it  flowed  into  the  part  bitten, 
and  produced  the  mail  fatal  fymptoxns.  But  toward 
the  end  of  the  lad  century,   this  fubjecl  was   Tcatlv  il- 

luftrated  under  the  aufpices  of  Ferdinand  II  Great 
Duke  of  Tufcany  :  This  prince,  defirous  of  inquiring 
into  that  myfterious  quefli  >n,  the  nature  of  ferpents,  in. 


nary 

cafe:  We  have  the  teftimony  of  many  peiions  that 
fome  ferpents  have  a  power  of  fafcination  ;  but  the  ge- 
nerality  of  men  have  never  obferved  this ;  it  is  there  ore 
an  extraordinary  fact,  and  requires  extraordinary  evi- 
dence. But  the  evidence  is  not  fat  isfaetory  :  then 
we  do  not  receive  it  as  a  fact  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unphilofophical  to  reject  it  &  priori. 

No  fubjeit  has  excited  more  philofophical  controvcr- 
fy  than   the  poifon  of  ferpents,   with  regard  to    its  na- 
ture and  mode  of  operating     Antiquity  has  not  been     vited  Steno,  Rhedi,  and  fome  other  philofophers  of  the 
fparing  in  conjecture  and  fiction  upon  this  fubject,  and     firft   eminence,   to  his  court  ;  and  a  multitude  of  the 
its  errors  have  been  retained  with  the   motl  reverential     mod  poifonous  ferpents  being  collected,  Rhedi  made  fe- 

veral  experiments  upon  them,  which  difcovered  to  him 
a  number  of  particulars  before  unknown  ;  of  wluch  the 
following  feem  to  have  the  bed  claim  to  our  attention. 
When  he  cither  caulfd  a  living  viper  to  bite  a  do?,  or 
wounded  him  with  the  teeth  of  one  newly  dead  (the 
poifonous  veliele  remaining  unbroken ',  the  evrjnt  was 
the  fame.      If  the  bite  was  repeated,  its  effect  became 


obilinacv  by  the  vulgar  :  among  thefe  we  are  to  rec 
kon  the  fictitious  ding  fixed  in  the  tail  of  the  ferpent,  as 
the  painters  fometimes  have  groundlefsly  enough  repre- 
fentcd  it  ;  fome  have  invented  a  fimilar  fiction  of  a  black 
forked  tongue,  which  the  ferpent  vibrates  on  botli  fides, 
and  have  afcribed  its  power  of  producing  fuch  noxious 
effect  to  thi9  ;  while  others,  affecting  an  air  of  fupcrior 

difcernment,  have,  upon  equally  good  reafons,  afcribed  weaker,  and  at  Ian  was  lod,  the  poifon  contained  in  the 
it  to  the  teeth  in  general  :  thefe  are  all  errors  of  a  mag-  veficle  being  totally  exhaufted.  That  the  teeth  of  ler- 
nitude  that  the  moll  dtfultory  attention  to  the  fubject  pents,  when  extended  to  bite,  were  moiftened  over  with 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  removed,  There  is  a  certain  liquor;  and  when  «he  veficle  at  the  bale  was 
a  very  fmall  bone  clofely  fixed  to  the  upper  jaw,  in  the  preffed,  a  drop  of  poifon  flowed  to  the  point  of  the 
infide  of  the  lip  of  a  poifonous  ferpent,  which  has  a  fang.  When  the  poifon  thus  flowing  from  the  veficle 
power  of  moving  backward  or  forward  ;  to  this  two  or  was  received  in  foft  bread  or  a  fpongc,  an  animal  bitten 
three  fanes  are  annexed  larger  than  the  teeth,  which  by  the  ferpent  received  no  more  harm  from  the  wound 
the  ferpent,  by  its  affltlance,  when  enraged,  darts  for-  than  from  being  pricked  by  a  needle,  till  after  a  few- 
ward  or  withdraws  and  conceals  at  his  pleafure,  in  a  days,  when  the  venom  was  rcflored  afrefh  :  but  when  an 
fimilar  manner  to  the  claws  of  a  cat :  thefe  fangs,  which  animal  was  wounded  with  the  point  of  a  needle  dipped 
the  common  people  name  the  large  teeth  of  the  ferpent,  in  the  poifon,  it  was  tormented  with  the  fame  pains  as  if  it 
are  excellently  delcribed  by  Tyfon  in  the  anatomy  of  had  been  bitten  by  the  viper  itfelf.  Preserving  fome  of 
the  rattlefnake,  which  he  has  given  in  the  Philofo-  this  poifon  in  a  glafs,  and  totally  evaporating  the  moif- 
phical  Tranfactions.  "  In  thefe  (the  fangs)  we  obftr-  ture  in  the  fun,  when  the  refiduum  was  diluted  again 
ved  a  conliderable  cavity  near  the  bafe  ;  and  near  the  with  water,  and  the  point  of  a  needle  dipped  in  the  lb- 
point  a  very  difcernible  fiffure  of  fome  length  like  the  lution,  Rhedi  found  to  his  great  furprife  that  it  had  the 
Hit  of  a  pen  :  the  part  of  the  tooth  from  the  fiffure  to  fame  effect  as  when  recent.  But  the  boldr.efs  of  Toz- 
the  root  was  manifedly  channelled,  which  we  fird  dif-  zi,  one  who  charmed  vipers,  flung  all  thefe  men  wha 
covered  by  lightly  prelung  the  gums  ;  we  then  faw  the  were  deeply  verfed  in  natural  philufophy  into  the  ut- 
poifon  afcend  through  the  cavity  of  the  fang  and  flow  mod  aftonifhment.  They  happening  to  fall  into  dif- 
«mt  of  the  fiffure  ;  and  as  thefe  fangs  are  fo  very  acute,  courfe  (while  the  prince  was  prefect)  upon  the  certain 
fo  firm  and  folid  toward  the  point  (the  fiffure  being  on  death  which  would  attend  any  period's  fwalluwing  this 
the  external  and  convex,  not  the  internal  fide),  nothing  poifon  of  the  viper  by  midake,  indead  of  fpirit  of  wine 
could  be  conceived  more  convenient  either  for  inflicting  or  water  ;  Tozzi,  confiding  in  his  art.  drank  a  conli- 
a  wound,  or  to  infure  the  infufion  of  the  poifon."  derable  portion  of  it  without  hefitation  :  they  were  all 
Each  of  the  fan gs  is  ftirrounded  with  a  veficle  furniih-  allonifhed  at  his  apparent  rafhnefs,  and  predicted  inftant 
ed  with  tdands  fecreting  a  certain  fluid  ;  which,  upon  death  to  the  man  ;  however,  he  efcaped  as  fafely  as  it  he 
the  veficle  being  p.tffed,  feems  to  flow  out  of  the  point  had  drunk  only  fo  much  water.  This  event,  which 
of  the  fang.  The  ferpent  when  incenfed,  raiting  his  ftruck  the  prince  and  his  illudrious  affociates  in  thefe 
head,  extends  the  fmall  bone  armed  with  the  tangs  philofophical  inquiries  by  its  novelty,  was  well  known 
mentioned  above  ;  and  attacking  his  enemy  with  a  force  to  the  ancients.  Lucan,  in  the  9U1  book  of  the  Phar- 
combined  of  the  weight  of  his  body  and  the  aecrion  of  falia,  fpeaking  of  the  ferpent,  fays, 
the  mufcles,    he  wounds  him  with  the  expanded  fan 


and  the  veficle  being  compreffed  the  poifon  immediately 
flows  into  the  wound  :  this  is  clear  from  the  experience 
of  thofe  who,  having  broken  off  their  fangs  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  handled  the  ferpent  thus  difarmed  without 
any  hurt.  The  North  Americans,  after  care(ully  ex- 
tracting thefe  venomous  fangs,  luffer  the  rattlefnake  to- 
bite  and  gnaw  them  with  his  teeth  till  the  blood  flows 
f re ilc.  with  total  impunity. 

Antiquity  amuled   itfelf  with  a  fable  deftittitc  of  all     are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  property  of  the  poi- 
sppearauce  of  truth,  that  anger  vws  excited  by  black    fon  of  ferpents  by  which  it  retains  its  deadly  power  af. 

ter 


Nnxm  ferptntum  eft  aiimifto  fmgu'tne ptjl's 

Morfu  -virus  halenl  et  falum  dente  minantur, 

Pocula  morle  carcnt.  Phar.  1.  9.  v.  614. 

Mix'd  with  the  blood  that  venom  flays  alone, 
His  bite  is  poifon  ;  death  is  in  his  fang ; 
Yet  is  the  draught  innoxious. 

Nor  mud  we  omit  obferving,  that  barbarous  mtionr. 
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tcr  it  Hh  been  long  kept  i  they  have  been  pofleflfcd  of 
this  Fatal  fecret  for  ages  pad  ;  it  being  their  cultom  to 
tinge  the  points  of  their  arrows  with  the  juice  of  fpurje, 
putrid  flefh,  or  oil  of  tobacco,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  poifon  of  vipers.  Some  modern  i  ndians  con- 
tinue the  practice  to  this  day  ;  and  we  have  the  telli 
mony  of  Pliny,  in  hi*  Natural  Hiltory,  that  the  .Scy- 
thians had  long  ago  the  fame  cultom  :  "  The  Scythians 
(fays  that  author)  din  their  arrows  in  the  pui'.on  ot  vi- 
pers and  human  blood ;  a  horrid  practice,  as  the  flight- 
eft  wound  inflicted  by  one  of  them  denes  all  the  art  of 
medicine." 

The  poifon  of  ferpents  produce--  fatal  effects  only  by 
mixing  with  the  blood.  To  confirm  this  ptinciole,  the 
Florentine  philofophers  collected  a  quantity  of  poifon, 
and  gave  it  to  different  animals  without  producing  the 
lealt  inconvenience  ;  but  when  applied  to  an  external 
wound,  every  one  of  thofe  horrid  fymptoms  which  ac- 
company the  real  bite  followed,  viz.  inflammatory  and 
malignant  fevers,  ending  in  death,  unlifs  nature,  by  a 
fpontaneous  hemorrhage,  or  fome  other  evacuation,  dif- 
ehaiged  this  poifon.  With  refpect  to  the  experiments 
of  Rhedi,  every  one  of  his  obfervations  prove,  that  the 
liquid  puffed  out  of  the  veficle  which  moiitens  the 
fan^s  of  the  ferpents  is  only  noxious  by  beimj  convey- 
ed into  the  blood,  by  means  of  a  puncture  or  wound  ; 
and  the  cafe  or  Tozzi,  who  drank  a  conliderable  quan- 
tity of  this  poifon  without  differing  injury,  proves  that 
it  hurts  the  blood  only  when  externally  mixed  with  it. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  bite  of  the  viper  have  already 
been  deicribed  under  Medicine,  n°40ti.  with  the  cures 
recommended  by  Dr  Mead  for  the  bite  ot  lerpents  in 
general.  Under  the  article  Poison,  p.  269.  we  have 
mentioned  the  Abbe  Fontana's  method  of  cure,  -viz.  li- 
gatures, and  the  beneficial  tffefts  of  the  volatile  alkali. 
We  (hall  now  therefore  fupply  what  has  been  omitted 
in  thefe  articles,  by  defcribing  the  fymptoms  which  ac- 
company the  bite  of  other  ferpents. 

The  fvmptoms  attending  the  bite  of  the  coluber  pref- 
t,  r,  a  native  of  Sweden,  are,  pain  in  the  wound,  tumor, 
third:,  afthma,  anxieties,  convullions,  and  death. 

There  is  a  ferpent  ltill  more  drcad.ul  than  any  of  the 
former,  found  in  Sweden,  called  coluber  ennia.  The 
bite  of  this  is.  followed  by  immediate  change  of  colour, 
coldr.efs,  ftupor,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  acute  pain  all 
over  the  body,  and  death.  Linnxus  tried  oil  in  this 
cafe,  but  it  proved  ineffectual. 

The  cotjlus  korridut  of  Linnaeus,  the  rattlefnake, 
tills  in  a  very  fudden  manner  ;  his  bite  ufually  produ- 
cing death  within  twelve  hours. 

The  following  account  of  the  poif  in  ferpent  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  is  given  by  M.  d'Obfonville.  "  Among -the 
lerpents  of  India,  that  which  I  believe  to  be  molt  for- 
midable is  but  about  two  feet  long,  and  very  lmall.  Its 
■<kin  is  freckled  with  little  traits  of  brown  or  pale  red, 
and  contratted  with  a  ground  of  dirty  yellow  :  it  is 
inoltly  found  in  dry  and  rocky  places,  and  its  bite  mor- 
tal in  lets  than  one  or  two  minutes  In  the  year  1759, 
and  in  the  province  of  Cadapet,  I  law  leveral  inftances 
«f  it ;  and  among  others,  one  very  fingular,  in  the  midft 
v:f  a  corps  of  troops  commanded  by  M.  de  Bufly.  An 
Indian  Gentoo  meichant  perceived  a  Mahometan  fol- 
«lier  ot  his  acquaintance  going  to  k  11  one  of  thefe  rep- 
tiles, which  he  bad- found  deeping  under  his  packet, 
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the  Gentoo  flew  to  beg  its  life,  protefiing   it  would  do    Eecpft. 
no  hurt  if  it  was   not   fir  ft  provoked  ;   palling   at  the         " 
fame  time  his  hand  under  its  belly  to  carry  it  out  of  tl  e 
camp,  when  luddenly  it  twitted  round,  and  bit  his  little 
finger  |   upon  which  this  unfortunate  martyr  pi  a  fana- 
tic charity  gave  a  Ihriek,   took  a   few  dtps,  and   fell 
down  infallible.       They  flew  to  his  affiltance,  ap- 
the  lrrpent  ftone,  fire,  and  fcarifications,  but  they  were 
all  ineffectual,  his  blood  was  already  coagulated.   Ah  >ut 
an  hour  after,    I  faw  the   body  as   they  were  guin",   ta 
burn  it,  and  J  thought  I  perceived  lome  indications  of 
a  cosrrplete  diiTolution  of  the  blood. 

"  The  /erf  ens  brttlatu,  or  burning  ferpent,  is  nearly  0? 
the  fame  form  with  the  laft  mentioned  ;  its  fkin  is  not 
quite  of  fo  deep  a  brown,  and  is  lpeckled  with  dark 
green  (pots  ;  its  poifon  is  almoft  as  dangerous,  but  it  is 
lets  active,  and  its  effects  are  very  different  :  in  fome 
perions  it  is  a  devouring  fire,  which,  as  it  circulates 
thn  ugh  the  veins,  prefently  occafions  death  ;  the  blood 
diflblves  into  a  lymphatic  liquor,  reiembling  thin  broth, 
without  apparently  having  parted  through  the  interme- 
diate Itate  o:  coagulation,  and  runs  from  eyes,  nofe,  and 
ears,  and  even  through  the  pores.  In  other  fubjeets, 
the  poilun  feems  to  have  changed  the  very  nature  ot  the 
humours  in  dilTolving  them  ;  the  fkin  is  chapped  and 
becomes  fcaly,  the  hair  falls  off,  the  members  are  tume- 
fied, the  patient  feels  all  over  his  body  the  molt  rack  ng 
pains,  numbnefs,  and  is  not  long  in  perilhing.  It  is 
(aid,  however,  that  people  have  been  cured  by  remedies 
well  and  foon  applied.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  feems  to 
me  that  the  poilon  of  thefe  different  reptiles  is  in  gene- 
ral  mote  powerful  the  more  they  live  in  hot  and  dry 
places,  where  they  feed  upon  infects  that  are  full  of  fa- 
line,  volatile,  and  acrimonious  particles." 

We  are  ignorant  of  what  fpecie  the  ktmorrhois  was, 
which  is  deicribed  by  Lucan  as  caufing  by  its  bite  a 
flux  of  blood  :rom  every  part  of  the  body.  But  the 
bite  of  an  American  feipent  named  de  la  crux  kills  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  dipfaj'as  is  at  prefent  likewife  unknown.  Lu- 
can informs  us,  that  the  perfon  wounded  by  it  was  at- 
tacked by  an  unquenchable  thirlt.  this  is  finely  paint- 
ed by  him  ;  where  A.  Tufcus  ftandard-bearer  of  Cato, 
is  deicribed  as  bitten  by  that  lerpent : 

Non  decus  imperii,  non  mijli  jura  Catonit 
Ardentem  lenuerc  virum,  quin  Jpargere  jigna 
Audtret,  totijque  furens  exqu>reret  agrit 
Sottas  pofcebat  aquas  Ji'iens  in  corde  venenum. 

PharfaL  1.  9, 

His  wild  impatience,  not  his  honour'd  flate, 
Nor  forrowing  Cato's  high  command,  reltrain  ; 
Furious,  diihonour'd  in  the  dult,  he  flings 
H  s  lacred  eagle,  and  o'er  all  the  fields 
Rapid  he  burfts  to  feek  the  cooling  ftrcr.m, 
To  quench  the  thirlty  poifon  in  his  brealt. 

And  a  few  verfes  after  : 

Scrutaiur  vena:  pen-.lus  fqua/entis  arcnt 
Kunc  rtdit  ad  Syrl.s,  ttjiuclus  uccirit  ore, 
Aquoreafque  placet,  fed  nonjibifujfi-it  humor, 
Netftntit  fatique  genu),  morttmquc  veneni, 
Sed putat  ejf-  Juim  ;  ftrroque  aprrire  tumsr.tes 
S'l/lmuU  Villus,  alque  os  im-lere  ctuoie. 

Q_q  2  New 
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Serpent.        Now  tearing  up  the  -fands,  fome  latent  vein 
""" " v—— '       Fruftrate  he  fecks  ;  now  to  the  Syrtes  fhore 
Return'd,  he  fwallows  down  the  briny  flood 
Mix'd  with  its  rolling  fands  ;  nor  knows  his  fate 
And  the  fad  poifon's  death,  hut  calls  it  third  ; 
Then  with  his  fword  opens  his  fpouting  veins, 
And  drinks  the  burlting  blood. 

The  phytas,  or  arrwdytes  of  Linnxus,  or,  according 
to  others,  the  coluber  afpis,  feems  to  have  been  the  fer- 
pent  made  ufe  of  by  Cleopatra  to  deltroy  herfelf.  This 
woman,  to  terminate  a  dilfipated  life  with  an  eafy  death, 
ordered  her  phyficians  to  prepare  a  poifon  for  her  which 
might  bed  effect  this  purpofe.  Having  tried  a  num- 
ber of  different  experiments  upon  condemned  criminals, 
they  at  lad  difcovered  this  fpecies  of  afp,  which  brings 
on  death  without  any  previous  appearance  of  diftemper 
or  hiccough  :  the  face  feems  in  a  flight  perfpiration,  an 
eafy  infenfibility  and  lethargy  creeps  upon  the  whole 
frame,  and  the  perlon  bitten  feems  almod  totally  igno- 
rant of  his  approaching  diffolution.  Having  acquaint- 
ed the  quetn  with  their  difcovcry,  (lie  applied  the  afp 
either  to  her  bofom  or  her  arms  ;  or,  according  to  (ome 
authors,  dipping  the  point  of  a  needle  in  the  poifon, 
and  pricking  herfelf  with  it,  (lie  expired  in  an  eafy 
fleep. 

The  bite  of  the  naja  is  fo  fatal,  that  a  man  dies  by 
it  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  his  flelh  entirely  falling  off 
his  bones  in  a  femidiffolved  putrid  date  :  this  makes  it 
probable  that  it  is  the  fame  ferpent  which  the  ancients 
named  \\iefepe. 

The  experiments  of  Rhedi  have  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  fome  celebrated  philofophers,  fo  far  cleared  the  the- 
ory of  the  operation  of  the  poifon  of  the  viper,  as  to 
leave   nothing   further  to  be  defired  upon  that  fubject. 
Fontana  and  Carminati  haTe  endeavoured  to  invedigate 
its  operations  more  clearly.     Carminati,  from  1 1  expe- 
riments, deduces  the  following  conclufions  :    I.  That  if 
poifon  be  inllilled  into  a  nerve,  the  animal  wounded  dies 
almod   indantly  ;    and   the   whole   nervous  fyftem,   to 
which  it  is  iapidly  conveyed,  is  deprived  of  its  quality 
called  fenfilility.      2.  If  a  mufcle  be  wounded,  it  is  de- 
prived of  its  irritability.      This  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Fontana.     3.  The  poifon  injected  into  a 
wounded  mufcle  or  tendon  is  contiderably  longer  in  kill- 
ing an   animal  than   that   introduced  into  a  nerve.     4. 
The  fymptoms  which  precede  the  death  of  the  animal 
bitten  are,  a  dupor,  lethargy,  tremors,  convullions,  pa- 
ralyfis  o»  the  Jegs  (part  wounded),  entire  diffolution  of 
the  limbs.    The  blood  is  not  always  coagulated,  nor  its 
crafis  diffolved.     Marks  of  inflammation  are  fometimes 
difcovered1'  in   certain  parts  of  the  animal  after  death, 
fometimes  not :  thefe  are  the  effects  of  fpafms  and  con- 
vulfions,   not  of  the  poifon.      5.  Not  the  lead  fign  of 
the  jaundice  was  difcoverable  in  the  eyes  of  any  of  the 
animals  upon  which  Carminati  made  his  experiments. 
6.  The  domach  in  every  one  of  them  was  very  much 
inflated  ;  a  iymptom  remarked  only  by  Fallopius  and 
Albertini.     7.  A  ligature  applied  indantly  above  the 
part  bitten,  if  it  be  fo  placed   as  to  admit  one,  was 
found  by  fome  experiments  a  good  preventative  againd 
the  diffufion  of  the  poifon  :  its  compreffion  (hould  be 
conliderable,  bu€  not  exceffive. 

As  few  ferpents,  comparatively  fpeaking,  are  poifon- 
Qus,  it  may  be  intercfting  to  our  readers  to  know  what 
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are  the  characteridics  which  diflinguidi  poifonous  from    Serpent. 
harmlefs  ferpents.     The  external  characteridics  of  the    —       <* 
poifonous  tribe  are  thele  :  *5 

"  1 .  A  broad  head,  covered  with  fmall  fcales,  though  "BW  ' !  *1 
it  be  not  a  certain  criterion  or  venomous  lerpcnts,  is,,,,,,),,,,,,^ 
with  fome  few  exceptions,  a  general  character  of  them,    u  fents. 

"  2.  A  tail  under  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length,  M»/.  TreM 
is  alfo  a  general  character  of  venomous  ferpents  ;  but,  "'J'p  ■"«. 
fince  many  ot  thofe  which  are  not  venomous  have  tails 
as  Ihort,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  that  cir- 
cumllance  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tail  exceeding 
that  proportion,  is  a  pretty  certain  mark  that  the  lpc- 
cies  to  which  it  belongs  is  not  venomous. 

"  3.  A  thin  and  acute  tail  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  peculiar  to  venomous  ferpents  ;  though  a  thick 
and  obtufe  one  is  only  to  be  found  among  thole  which 
are  not  venomous. 

"  4.  Carinated  fcales  are,  in  fome  meafure,  character- 
idic  of  venomous  ferpents,  ("nice  in  them  they  are  more 
common  than  fmooth  ones,  in  the  proportion  or  nearly 
four  to  one  ;  whereas  fmooth  (bales  are,  in  thofe  ler- 
pcnts which  are  not  venomous,  more  common,  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  though 
a  pretty  certain  conjecture  may,  in  many  indancee,  be 
made  fiom  the  external  characters,  yet,  in  order  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  whether  a  ierpent  be  venomous 
or  not,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  (ome 
certain  diagnollic.  This  can  only  be  fought  for  rn  the 
mouth  :  we  mud  therefore  next  confider  how  the  fangs, 
with  which  the  mouths  of  venomous  ferpents  are  iur- 
niflied,  are  to  be  dillinguilhed  from  common  teeth. 

"  To  thofe  who  form  their  ideas  ot  the  fangs  of  a 
venomous  ferpent,  from  thofe  of  the  rattlefnake,  or  even 
from  thofe  of  the  Englifh  viper,  it  will  appear  (trance 
that  there  (hould  be  any  difficulty  in  diltinguifhing 
thofe  weapons  from  common  teeth  ;  and  indeed  the  di- 
(lindtion  would  really  be  very  eafy,  were  all  venomous 
ferpents  fumifhed  with  fangs  as  large  as  thfjfe  of  the 
fore-mentioned  fpecies.  But  the  fait  is,  that  in  many 
ipecies  the  fangs  are  full  as  lmall  as  common  teeth,  and 
confequcntly  cannot,  by  their  fize,  be  known  from  them;  • 
this  is  the  cafe  with  the  coluber  laticaudutus,  laiieus, 
and  feveral  others." 

Linnaeus  thought  that  the  fangs  might  be  diilin- 
guifhed  by  their  mobility  and  (ituation  ;  but  other  na- 
turaliils  have  not  found  it  a  general  tact  that  fangs  are 
loofe  in  their  fockets,  nor  have  they  oblerved  any  diffe- 
rence in  fituation  between  the  fangs  of  venomous  fer- 
pents and  the  teeth  of  others.  The  following  dillinc- 
tion  is  edablifhed  by  Dr  Gray  in  a  paper  inferted  in  the 
Philolophical  Tranfactions,  Vol.  lxxix.  All  venomous  fer- 
pents have  only  two  rows  of  teeth  m  the  upper  jaw,  and 
all  others  have  four. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Mufeum  Regis,  and  in  the  in. 
traduction  to  the  clafs  amphibia  in  the  Syjlema  Nature, 
Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  proportion  of  venomous  ferpents 
to  others  is  one  in  ten  ;  yet,  in  the  Syjlema  Nature,  of 
which  the  fum  total  in  fpecies  is  131,  he  has  marked 
2  3  as  venomous,  which  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  in 
fix.  How  he  came  to  be  fo  much  at  variance  with 
himfelf,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  ;  but  the  lad  mentioned 
proportion  feems  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth,  as  Dr 
Gray,  after  examining  154  fpecies  oi  ferpents,  found 
only  26  that  feemed  to  be  venomous. 

The 
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The  coluber  Jlolatus  and  myllerizans ,  tlwugh  mark- 
ed by  Linnieus,  we  arc  allured  by  Dr  (Jray  are  not  poi- 
funouj  :  be  thinks  tbe  fame  may  be  faid  ot  the  leberis 
and  dypfas.  On  the  other  hand,  lie  obfervea,  that  the 
boa  contortrix,  coluber  eerafla,  laticaudatus,  and  colu- 
ber fu/vus,  none  of  which  arc  marked  in  the  isyjlema 
Nutura,  are  all  poifonous. 

In  addition  to  the  method  of  cure  mentioned  in  the 
articles  referred  to  above,  we  Iha'.l  fubjoin  the  prefcrip- 
tion  of  a  new  author,  Dr  Mofeley*,  who  fpent  I  2  yiars 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  whole  abilities  and  extenlive 
practice  very  juilly  int'tle  his  opinion  to  a  place  in 
this  work,  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  all  me- 
dical gentlemen  going  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

"  The  bites  and  flings  of  all  venomous  animals  are 
cured  by  the  fame  local  means;  which  are  very  liniple, 
if  they  were  always  at  hand.  The  injured  part  mull 
be  indantly  deflroyed  or  be  cut  out.  Deilroying  it  is 
the  moll  fafe,  and  equally  certain  :  and  the  bell  appli- 
cation for  that  purpoie  is  the  lapis  infernalis  or  the  but- 
ter ot  antimony. —  1  hefe  are  preferable  to  an  hot  iron, 
which  the  ancients  ufed,  becaufe  an  hot  iron  forms  a 
ciufl,  which  acls  as  a  defence  to  the  under  parts,  in- 
llcad  of  deilroying  them.  The  lapis  infernalis  is  much 
better  than  any  other  cauflic,  as  it  melts  and  penetrates 
during  its  application.  The  bitten  part  mull  be  de- 
flroyed to  the  bottom,  and  where  there  is  any  doubt 
that  the  bottom  of  the  wound  is  not  fufficiently  expo- 
fed,  butter  of  antimony  fhordd  be  introduced  into  it  on 
the  following  day,  as  deep  as  poffible  ;  and  incifions 
fhould  be  made  to  lay  every  part  open  ta  the  action  of 
thefe  applications.  Befides  deilroying,  burning,  or  cut- 
ting out  the  part,  incifions  fhould  be  made  round  the 
wound,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the  virus.  The 
wound  is  to  be  dreffed  for  fome  time  with  poultices,  to 
affuage  the  inflammation  caufed  by  the  cauftics  ;  and 
afterwards  with  acrid  dreffiags  and  hot  digeflives  to 
drain  the  injured  parts. 

"  Where  the  above-mentioned  cauftics  cannot  be 
procured,  corroiive  fubliinate,  oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis, 
fpirit  of  fait,  common  cauflic,  or  a  plailer  made  of 
quicklime  and  foap,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
Gunpowder  laid  on  the  part,  and  )  red,  has  been  uled 
with  fuccefs.  When  a  perfon  is  bitten  remote  from 
any  afiiltance,  he  fhould  make  a  tight  ligature  above 
the  part,  until  proper  application  can  be  made.  The 
Spanifh  writers  lay,  that  the  habilla  de  Carthagena,  or 
Carthagena  bean,  is  a  ipeciiic  for  poifonous  bites,  taken 
inwardly. 

"  Ulloa  fays,  it  is  *  one  of  the  mod  effectual  anti- 
dotes known  in  that  country  (Carthagena)  againfl  the 
bitts  of  vipers  and  fcrpents  :  lor  a  little  of  it  being 
eaten  immediately  after  the  bite,  it  prefently  ilops  the 
effects  of  the  poifon  ;  and  accordingly  all  who  frequent 
the  woods,  either  for  felling  trees  or  hunting,  never  fail 
to  eat  a  little  of  this  habilla  failing,  and  repair  to  their 
work  without  any  apprehenfion. 

'  The  natives  tell  you,  that  this  habilla  being  hot  in 
the  lugheft  degree,  much  of  it  cannot  be  eaten  ;  that 
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the  common  dofe  of  it  is  lefs  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  Serpen*. 
kernel  ;  and  that  no  hot  liquor,  as  wine,  brandy,  etc.  "— "V "~ 
mufl  be  drunk  immediately  after  taking  it.' 

"  The  Carthagena  bean,  or  habilla,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  where  it  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Antidote  or  Cocoon,  or  An- 
tidote Cocoon.  In  fmall  dofes  it  is  itomachic  and  dia- 
phoretic ;  and  in  large  dofes  emetic  and  purgative.  In 
feveral.diforders  it  is  a  powerful  remedy  ;  but  its  virtues 
are  not  fufficiently  known,  except  among  the  Indians 
and  negroes,  who  chiefly  ufe  an  infulion  or  tincture  of 
it  made  in  rum.  This  is  externally  as  well  as  internally 
ufed  for  many  complaints  (a). 

"  I  have  been  informed  by  fome  intelligent  Indians, 
that  any  of  the  red  peppers,  fuch  as  bird  pepper,  or 
bell  pepper,  or  what  is  called  Cayenne  pepper,  powdered 
and  taken  in  a  glafs  of  rum  as  much  as  the  flomach  can 
poffibly  bear,  fo  as  to  caufe,  and  keep  up  for  fome  time, 
great  heat  and  inflammation  in  the  body  and  a  vigorous 
circulation,  will  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  poifon  of  fer- 
pents,  even  after  its  effects  are  vilible  ;  and  that  the 
bitten  part  only  afterwards  mortifies  and  feparates,  and 
that  the  patient,  with  bark,  wine,  and  cordials,  foon  re- 
covers. 

"  This  fiery  practice  is  certainly  agreeable  to  that  of 
the  ancients,  and  probably  the  only  internal  treatment 
that  can  have  any  good  effect  ;  as  in  thefe  cafes  the 
powers  of  life,  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  are  fuddenly 
enfeebled,  and  the  pulfe  in  flrength  and  frequency  ob- 
ferves  almofl  a  regular  declenfion  from  the  time  of  the 
bite  until  it  entirely  ceafes  in  death." 

Polygala  feruga,  or  rattlefnake-root,  wa3  formerly  ■^•yly  iome 
confidered  as  a  fovereign  remedy  lor  the  bite  of  the  fcrpents  »re 
rattlefnake  ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  exploded.  poifoaout. 

If  it  be  afked  for  what  purpofe  were  ferpents  created 
with  fuch  deilruclive  weapons  I  we  anfwer,  that  they 
were  given  tor  felf-defence.  Without  thefe,  ferpents, 
of  all  other  animals,  would  be  the  moil  expofed  and  de- 
fencelefs  ;  without  feet  for  efcaping  a  purfuit,  without 
teeth  capable  of  inflicting  a  dangerous  wound,  or  with- 
out flrength  for  refillance ;  incapable,  from  their  fize,. 
of  finding  fecurity  in  very  fmall  retreats  like  the  earth- 
worm, and  difgufling  all  from  their  deformity,  nothing 
was  left  for  them  but  a  fpeedy  extirpation.  But  fur- 
nifhed  as  they  are  with  powerful  poifon,  every  rank  of 
animals  approach  them  with  dread,  and  never  feize  them, 
but  at  an  advantage.  Nor  is  this  all  the  benefit  they 
derive  from  it.  The  malignity  of  a  few  ferves  for  the 
protection  of  all.  Though  not  above  a  tenth  of  their 
number  are  actually  venomous,  yet  the  fimilitude  they 
all  bear  to  each  other  excites  a  general  terror  of  lire 
whole  tribe  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  enemies 
about  what  ferpents  are  poifonous,  makes  even  the  moil 
harmlefs  formidable.  Thus  Providence  feems  to  have 
acted  with  double  precaution :  it  has  given  fome  of 
them  poifon  for  the  general  defence  ot  a  tribe  naturally 
feeble  ;  but  it  has  thinned  the  numbers  of  thole  which 
are  venomous,  left  they  fhould  become  too  powerful  for 
the  reft  of  animated  nature. 

From 


(a)  "  This  bean  is  the  feed  of  the  Fevillea  foliis  cordatis  of  Flumier,  Ed.  Burmanni,  p.  2C3.  tab.  2Cp* 
Fevillea  foliis  cordatis,  angulatis,  of  Linnjeus,  Spec.  P.  Fe^ullea  foliis  cralfioribus,  glabris,  quandoque  cordatisj 
quandoque  trilobis,  or  Antidote  Cocoon,  of  Brown,  p.  374." 
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Virt-ri  thefe  noxious  qualities  in  the  ferpent  k! 
io  no  wonder  that  not  only  pun,  but  beans  and  b'rdi 
carry  on  an  unceafing  war  agiinft  them.  The  ichneu- 
mon of  the  Indians,  and  the  peccary  *  of  A  aerica,  de- 
ftroy  them  in  great  numbers.  I  hefe  animals  hare  the 
art  of  feizing  them  near  the  head  ;  and  it  is  fiid  that 
they  can  (kin  them  with  great  dexterity.  The  vulture 
and  the  eagle  3lfo  prey  uponHhcm  in  jreat  abundance  ; 
and  often,  Fouling  down  from  the  cl  >uds,  drop  upon  a 
long  ferpent,  which  they  fnatch  up  ftruggling  and  wri- 
thing in  the  air.  Dors  alfo  are  bred  up  to  oppofe 
them.  Father  Feui'.lee  tells  u>,  that  being  in  the  'Woods 
<jf  Martinico,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  ferpent,  which 
he  could  not  eaflly  avoid,  when  lur.  dog  immediately 
came  to  his  relief,  and  icized  the  aflailant  with  great 
coura,;e.  The  ferpent  entwined  him,  and  preffed  him 
fo  violently,  that  the  blood  came  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
yet  the  dog  never  ceafed  till  he  had  torn  it  to  pieces. 
The  dog  was  not  fenflble  of  his  wounds  during  the 
fight  ;  but  foon  after  his  head  fuelled  prodigioufly,  and 
he  lay  on  the  ground  as  dead.  But  his  mailer  having 
found  a  banana  tree  hard  by,  he  applied  itsjuice  mixed 
with  treacle  to  the  wounds,  which  recovered  the  dog, 
and  quicklv  hen.led  his  fores. 

The  Pfylli  of  old  were  famous  for  charming  and  de- 
ftroying  ferpents  ^.  Some  moderns  pretend  to  the 
fame  art.  Cafauhon  fays  that  he  knew  a  man  who 
could  at  any  time  fummon  I  DO  ferpents  together,  and 
draw  them  into  the  fre.  Upon  a  certain  occalibn, 
when  one  of  them,  bigger  than  the  reft,  would  not  be 
brought  in,  he  onlv  repeated  his  charm,  and  it  came 
forward,  like  the  reft,  to  fubmit  to  the  flames.  Philo- 
ftratus  defcribes  particularly  how  the  Indians  charm  fer- 
pents, "  They  take  a  fcariet  robe,  embroidered  with 
golden  letters,  and  fpread  it  before  a  fcrpent's  hole. — 
The  golden  letters  have  a  taiclnating  power ;  and  by 
looking  ftedfaftly,  the  fcrpent's  eyes  are  overcome  and 
laid  afleep."  Thefe  and  many  other  feats  have  been  of- 
ten praftiied  upon  thefe  animals  by  artful  men,  who  had 
firlt  prepared  the  ferpents  for  their  exercifc,  and  then 
exhibited  them  as  advciuitioufly  affembled  at  their  call. 
In  India  there  is  nothing  fo  common  as  dancin >  fer- 
pents, which  are  carried  about  in  a  broad  flat  veflel, 
iomewhat  refemblin ■_;  a  neve.  Thefe  creel  and  put 
themfelvcs  in  motion  at  the  word  of  command.  When 
their  keeper  Cng6  a  flow  tune,  they  feem  by  their  herds 
to  keep  time  ;  when  he  Hugs  a  quicker  meafure,  they  ap- 
pear to  move  more  brifk  and  lively.  All  animals  have 
a  certain  degree  of  docility  ;  and  we  find  that  fc-pents 
themfelves  can  be  brought  to  move  and  approach  at  the 
voice  of  their  matter.  From  this  trick,  fuccefsfnlry 
praftifed  before  the  ignorant,  it  is  moft  probable  has 
arifen  moft  of  the  boafted  pretentions  which  fome  have 
made  to  charming  of  ferpents ;  an  art  to  which  the  na- 
tive Americans  pretend  at  this  very  day,  but  the  exig- 
ence of  which  we  are  allured  of  by  Mr  Haffelquift 
amongft  the  native  Egyptians. 

Though  the  generality  of  mankind  regard  this  for- 
midable race  with  horror,  yet  there  have  been  fome  na- 
tions, and  theie  are  fome  at  this  day,  that  confider  them 
with  veneration  and  regard.  The  adoration  paid  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  a  ferpent  is  well  known  : 
many  of  the  nations  at  prefent  along  the  weftern  coaft 
ef  Africa  retain  the  fame  unaccountable  veneration.  Up- 
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on  the  Told  and  (lave  coaft?,  a  ft  ranger,  upnn  entering  flrrp*M, 
the  cottages  of  the  natives,  is  often  fprprifed  to  fee  the  """" "v-"" 
roof  fwarmittg  with  ferpents,  that  cling  there  without 
and  unmolefted  by  the  natives.  But  his  fur- 
prife  will  increnfe  upon  going  farther  fouthward  to  the 
kingdom  of  \\  idah,  srhen  he  finds  that  a  ferpent  is  the 
god  of  the  country.  This  animal,  which  travellers  de- 
fer ibe  as  a  huge  overgrown  creature,  has  its  habitation, 
its  temple,  and  its  pricfts.  Theie-  imprels  the  vulgar 
with  an  opinion  of  its  virtues  ;  and  numbers  are  daily 
feen  to  olTer  not  only  their  roods,  tteir  provifions,  and 
their  prayers,  at  the  fhrine  of  their  hideous  deity,  but 
rIio  tliLir  wives  and  daughters.  Theie  the  priefts  rea- 
dily accept  of,  and  after  fome  days  of  peaance  return 
them  to  their  fnppliants,  much  benefited  by  the  fcrpent's 
fttppofed  embraces. 

SfRPENT,  a  nufical  inftrument,  ferving  as  a  bafs 
to  the  cornet,  or  Jmall  Jhatvm,  to  fuftain  a  chorus 
of  lingers  in  a  large  edifice.  It  has  its  name  feipent 
from  its  figure,  as  confifting  of  feveral  !u!ds  or  wreaths, 
which  terve  to  reduce-  its  length,  which  would  other* 
wife  be  fax  or  (even  feet. 

It  is  ufually  covered  with  leather,  and  confrfts  of 
three  parts,  a  mouth-piece,  a  neck,  and  a  tail.  It  has 
fix  holts  r  by  means  whereof  it  takes  in  the  compafs  of 
two  octaves. 

MerfenmiS,  who  h?s  particularly  defcribed  this  in- 
ftrurnent,  mentions  fome  peculiar  properties  of  it, 
e.  gr.  that  the  found  of  it  is  ftrong  enough  to  drown 
20  robult  voice?,  bcint:  animated  nicely  by  the  breath 
of  a  boy,  and  yet  the  found  of  it  may  be  attempered  to 
the  fo^tnels  of  the  fweeteft  voice.  Another  peculiarity 
to  this  inftrument  is,  that  great  as  the  d  Itance  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hole  appears,  yet  whether  the 
third  hole  be  open  or  ft.ut,  the  difference  is  but  atone. 

Sfrpent,  in  mythology,  wasa  very  common  fymbol 
of  the  fun,  and  he  is  represented  biting  his  tail,  and 
with  his  body  formed  into  a,  circle,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  this  luminary,  and  under  this 
form  it  was  an  emblem  of  time  and  eternity.  The  fer- 
pent was  alfo  the  fymbol  of  medicine,  and  or  the  godi 
which  prelided  over  it,  as  of  Apollo  and  ^Eiculaoius  : 
and  this  animal  was  the  objeft  of  very  ancient  and  gene- 
ral worfhip,  under  various  appellations  and  characters. 
In  moft  of  the  ancient  rites  we  find  fome  aUu  on  to 
the  ferpent,  under  the  feveral  titles  of  Ob,  Ops,  Py- 
thon, &c.  This  idolatry  is  alluded  to  by  Mofes,  (Xev. 
xx.  27  )  The  woman  at  Endor  who  had  a  familiar  fpi- 
rit  is  railed  Oub,  or  Ob,  and  it  is  interpreted  Pythonif- 
fa.  The  place  where  fhe  refided,  fays  the  learned  Mr 
15rya".t,  feems  to  have  been  named  from  the  worfhip 
then  inilituted  ;  for  Endor  is  compounded  of  En.ador, 
and  f'gnilies  fjns  Pythonh,  "  the  fountain  of  light,  the 
oracle  of  the  god  Ador,  which  oracle  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Canaanites,  and  had  never  been  totally 
fupprefied.  His  pillar  was  alfo  called  /ibbailir,  or  /ib- 
adir,  compounded  of  nb  and  adtr,  and  meaning  the 
ferpent  deity  Addir,  the  fame  as  Adorus. 

In  the  orrjes  of  Piacchus,  the  perfons  who  partook 
of  the  ceremony  ufed  to  carry  ferpents  in  their  hands, 
and  with  horrid  fceams  call  upon  Eva  !  Eva !  Eva 
being,  according  to  the  writer  juft  mentioned,  the  lame 
as  epha,  or  opha,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  ophis, 
and  by  it  denoted  a  ferpent,  Thefe  ceremonies  and 
4  ^% 
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this  fyrnbolic  worfhip  be«?.n  amor.?  the  Magi,  who 
were  the-  fons  of  Chus  ;  and  by  them  they  were  propa- 
gated in  various  pan j  Wherever  t!i-  Amonians  found' 
.  ed  any  places  of  worfhip,  and  introduced  their  ntcs, 
there  was  <;enerally  fome  ilory  ol  a  lcrpent.  There  was 
a  legend  about  a  ferpent  at  Colchis,  at  Thebes,  and  at 
Delphi  ;  and  likevviie  in  other  places.  The  Grcetcs 
called  Apollo  himiel'  Python,  which  is  the  lame  as 
Opis,   Oupis,  and  Oub. 

In  Egynt  there  was  a  ferpent  mmed  Thermuthis, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  very  facred  ;  and  the  natives 
are  laid  to  have  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  royal  tiara,  with 
which  they  ornamented  the  ilatues  of  Ifis.  1  he  kings 
of  Egypt  wore  high  bonnets,  terminating  in  a  round 
ball,  and  furroundtd  with  figures  of  a'ps  ;  and  the 
pricfts  likevrile  had  the  reprefentation  of  lerpcnts  upon 
their  bonnets. 

Abadon,  or  Abaddon,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations 
>x.  2.  is  iuppofed  by  Mr  Bryant  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  Ophite  god,  with  whole  v.oilhiu  the  world  had 
been  fo  lonij  intetled.  This  worfhip  be^an  among  the 
people  of  Chaldca,  who  built  the  city  ot  Ophis  upon 
the  Tigris,  and  were  greatly  addicted  to  divination,  and 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent.  From  Chaldea  the  vor- 
ihip  pafTed  into  Egypt,  where  the  Jerpent  deity  was 
called  Canooli,  Can-eph,  and  C'Heph.  It  had  alio  the 
name  of  Ob  or  Oub,  and  was  the  fame  as  the  Bahlilcus 
or  royal  ferpent,  the  fame  as  the  Thermuthis,  and  made 
life  of  by  way  of  ornament  to  the  ftatues  of  their  ^ods. 
The  chief  deity  of  Egypt  is  laid  to  have  been  Vulcan, 
who  was  ilyled  Opas.  He  was  the  fame  as  Ofiris,  the 
Sun,  and  hence  was  o:ten  called  Ob  el,  or  Pytho-fol  ; 
and  there  were  pillars  facred  to  him,  with  curious  hie- 
roglyphical  inferiptions  bearing  the  fame  r.ame;  whence 
an.otig  the  Greeks,  who  copied  from  the  Egyptians, 
every  thing  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  was  llyled 
obelos,  or  obelifcus. 

As  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent  began  amonrr  the  fons 
of  Chus,  Mr  Bryant  conjectures,  that  from  thence  they 
were  denominated  Ethiopians  and  Aithiopians,  from 
Ath  ope  or  Ath-opes.  the  god  whom  they  woi  (hipped, 
and  not  from  their  complexion  :  the  Ethiopes  brought 
thefe  rites  into  Greece,  and  called  the  ifland  where  they 
firit  eilablifhcd  them  FMop'ia,  So/is  Scrpeatit  infula,  the 
fame  with  EuLas,  or  Quba'io,  i.  e.  "  the  ferpent  ifland." 
The  fame  learned  writer  difcovers  traces  o>  the  ferpent 
worfh'ip  among  the  Hyperboreans,  at  Rhodes,  named 
Ophiufa,  in  Phrygia,  and  upon  the  HeUefpont,  in  the 
illaxid  Cyprus,  it*  Crete,  amon;r  the  Athenians,  in  the 
name  of  Cecrors,  among  the  natives  of  Thebes  in  Bceo- 
tia,  among  the  Lacedemonians,  in  Italv,  in  Syria,  ,\e. 
and  in  the  names  of  many  places,  as  well  as  of  the  peo- 
ple where  the  Ophites  fettled.  One  of  the  molt  early 
herefies  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  church  was  that 
of  the  Ophita;.  Bryant's  Ar.alylis  of  Ancient  My- 
thology, vol.  i.  p.  43.  &c.  p.  473,  See 
SERff.,\T  Stonti.      See  Coksv  AmmOn'u. 


Sea-^F-np^sr.     See  SsA'Strffnt. 
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SERPENTARIA,    snake-root 
Aristolochia. 

SERPEN  iARIUS,  in  agronomy,  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  called  alio  Ophiuchus,  and 
anciently  JEfcrjlapiua.  The  flans  in  the  conftellation 
Serpentarius,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  29  ;  in  Tycho's 
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15  ;  in  Hcvelius's  40  ;  iu  the  Britannic  rcUi 

are  74-    ^    r  , * 

SilRPE  C  i  !NTE,  in  general,  denotes  anr  thin"  that 
a  lies  a  ferpent  ;  hence  the  wu: m  or  pipe  of  a  ftill, 
twilled  iu  a  Ipiral  manner,  is  termed  a   rrp-'u^,  ^ ,rm. 

6  '■tr">  »  a  genus  ot  magneuan  earths,  of 

which  there  are  different  ipecies:  1.  L'he  librofus,  com- 
pofed  of  fibrous  and  coherent  particles.  This  refetn- 
bles  the  afbellos  fo  much  that  it  ini^h't  be  confounded 
with  it,  were  not  the  Ibres  of  the  terpentine  fo  clofely 
coherent,  that  they  cannot  be  diiliaquilhed  when  the 
ftone  is  cut  or  polifljed.  The  fibres  themlelves  are 
larr^e,  and  feem  to  be  twitted.  There  are  two  varieties, 
a  dark  green  and  a  light  one ;  the  former  from  Ger- 
many, the  latter  from  Sweden.  2.  The  zoeblitz  ter- 
pentine, found  near  that  place,  of  many  different  co- 
lours, as  black,  deep  green,  light  green,  red,  bluilh-^rey, 
and  white  ;  but  the  green  colour  is  moll  predominant. 

3.  Porcelain  earth  mixed  with  iron.  It  is  met  with 
either  diffulible  in  water  or  indurated.  The  former  is. 
found  of  a  red  colour  fiom  China  and  Montmartre. 
'the  watei -clinkers,  imported  from  fome  places  in  Ger- 
many, Item  to  be  made  of  this  kind  of  earth.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  the  indurated  kind,  viz.  the  mar- 
tial loapearth,  of  a  red  colour,  from  Jafbcrg  and  other 
places  in  Norway,  or  black  from  fome  parts  of  Sweden. 

4.  The  tclgilon  of  the  Swedes,  the  fame  with  the  la- 
pis ollan's.  It  is  found  in  various  places  of  Norway, 
as  light  grey,  dark  grey,  whiti!h-)cllow,  and  dark 
green.  It  is  employed  with  great  advantage  for  build- 
ing  lire-places,  furnaces,  &c  the  extremities  of  the  fhz- 
ta  being  turned  towards  the  fire  when  it  is  flaty; 

M.  Magellan  oblervcs,  that  there  is  a  sriea't  variety 
of  colour  as  well  as  compofition  in  this  kind  of  ftones '; 
it  bein.j  found  either  white,  green,  brown,  yellow,  light- 
blue,  black,  fpotted,  or  ltreaked  with  veins  of  different 
c  lours.      Its  texture   is  either  indiilincl,  obfcuiely  la- 
minar, or  fbious.     The  fptcilic  gravity  is  from  2400 
to  2650  ;  and  it  is  harder  than  foap-rock  or  llcatitcs  • 
though    not   hard    cnou;h  to   (bike    rirc    with     tlcel  • 
being  lefs  fmooth  to  the  touch  than  [teatites,   but  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  good  polifh,  looking  like  marble  ;  and  is 
oiten  met  with  in  thin  femitranfparent  plates.      It  melts 
in  a  fliorig  heat  without  addition,  and  corrodes  the  cru- 
cibles, but  hardens  in  a  lower  degree  of  heat.      It  is 
flowly  and  partially  CoIudIc  in  acids,  but  d  tea  no:  effer- 
vefce  with  them.     According  to  Bayou's  analvlis,  loo 
parts  of  it  contain   about  41  or  filex,  or  rather  mica; 
33  o-  magncfia  ;  1001'  argillaceous  earth  ;    1  2  of  water, 
and  about  3  of    iron.      I'fart    brought  from    Cornea 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  argil,  and  a  Imalier  one 
of  (ilex.      The  lerpe::tine  commonly  io  c  ■lied,   accord- 
ing to  Fabrooi,  is  a  Cue  lapis  ollaris  ;  but  has  its  name 
from  being  variegated  wan  green,  yellowiih,  and  bro*n 
ipots,  like  trie  (kin  of   fome   ferpents  ;  great  quantities 
ot  it  are   found  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  where  it  is 
frequently  worked  into  dilb.es  and  other  vefiels. 

Serpentine  ver.es,  are  luch  as  begin  and  end  with, 
the  fame  word.     As, 

Ambo Jlorentet  tttalibut,  Arcades  amies. 

Serpentisf,  in  the  Manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to 
have  a  terpentine  tongue,  if  it  is  always  frifleing  and 
moving,  and  i-jmetynes  palling  over  the  bit,  inltead  of 
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keeping   in  the  void  fpae 
:       '  .      tongue. 

CHr™v .'-_,  SERPICULA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  clafe  of  raoncecia,  and  to  the  order  of  te- 
trandia.  The  male  calyx  is  quadriderttate,  and  the  co- 
rolla COflfiftsof  four  petals  :  The  female  calyx  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  the  pericarpium  is  a  tomcntofc  nut. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  verticillata  and  repena. 

SERPIGO,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  herpes,  popularly 
called  a  letter  or  ringworm.     See  Surgery. 

SERPULA,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  clafs  of  vermes,  and  to  the  order  of  tellacea. 
The  (hell  is  fingle,tubular,  and  adhering  to  other  bodies. 
The  animal  which  inhabits  it  is  the  terebella. 

SERRANUS  (Joannes),  or  John  de  Serres,  alearn- 
cd  French  Protcllant,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  at  Laufanne,  and  grew  very  fond  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Ariftotle  and  Plato.  On  his  return  to  Fiance 
he  (ludied  divinity.  He  began  to  difh'pguifh  himfelf 
in  1572  by  his  writings,  but  was  obliged  to  forfake 
his  country  after  the  dreadful  maflacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew. He  became  minifter  of  Nifmcs  in  1582,  but 
was  never  regarded  as  a  very  zealous  Calvinift  :  he  has 
even  been  fufpe&ed,  though  without  reafon,  of  having 
aclua'ly  abjured  the  Protectant  religion.  He  was  one 
of  the  our  clergymen  whom  Henry  IV.  confulted  about 
the  Romifh  religion,  and  who  returned  for  anfwer,  that 
Cathodes  might  lie  fived.  He  wrote  afterwards  a  trea- 
tife  in  order  to  reconcile  the  two  communions,  entitled 
De  fide  Catho/ica,  Jive  de  frincipiis  religionis  Chrijliana, 
commum  omnium  Chrifliano-um  confenfu, femper  et  ubique 
ratis.  This  work  was  difliked  by  the  Catholics,  and 
received  with  fuch  indignation  by  the  Calvinifts  of  Ge- 
neva, that  many  wiiters  have  affirmed  that  they  poifon- 
cd  the  author.  It  is  certain  at  leaft  that  he  died  at 
Geneva  in  1598,  at  the  age  of  50.  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  A  Latin  tranilation  of  Plato,  publifhed 
by  Henrv  Stephens,  which  owes  much  of  its  reputation 
to  the  elegance  of  the  Greek  copy  which  accompanies 
it.  2.  A  Treatife  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
3  Dejlatu  religionis  et  reipubltca  in  Francia.  4.  Me- 
moire  de  la  ^me  guerre  civile  et  derniers  troubles  de  France 
fous  Charles  IX.  &c.  5.  Inventaire  general  de  I' 'Hi* 
Jloire  de  Frame,  illujlre  par  la  conference  de  I'EgUfe  et 
de  I' Empire,  &c.  6.  Recueil  de  chofe  memorable  avenue  en 
France  fous  Henri  I  I.  Franqnis  II.  Charles  IX.  Henri  III. 
Thefe  three  historical  treatifes  have  been  juftly  accufed 
of  partiality  and  paflion  ;  faults  which  it  is  next  to  im- 
polhble  for  a  contemporary  writer  to  avoid,  efpecially  if 
he  bore  anv  part  in  the  tranfactions  which  he  defcribts. 
His  ttyle  is  e  ceedingly  incorrect  and  inelegant ;  his  mif- 
takes  too  ana  misstatements  of  fails  are  veiy  numerous. 

SERRAJ  ED,  in  general,  Something  indented  or 
notched  in  the  manner  of  a  faw  ;  a  term  much  ufed  in 
the  defcription  of  the  leaves  of  plants.     See  Botany. 

SERRATULA,  saw-wort,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenelia,  and  to  the 
order  of  polygamia  aqualis.  In  the  natural  fyltem  it  i» 
ranged  under  the  49th  order,  CompofiU.  The  calyx  is 
fubcylindrical,  imbricated  ;  the  fcales  of  it  pointed,  but 
not  fpinous.  There  are  1 5  fpecies :  The  tinctoria,  al- 
pina,  arvenf:s,  coronata,japonica,  falicifolia,  multiflora, 
noveboracenfis,  prajalta,  glauca,  fquarrofa,  fcariofa,  fpi- 
cata,  axnara,  and  centauroides.     The  three  firit  fpecies 
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flem  erect  and  (lender,  branched  at  the  top.  and  three 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  piumtitid,  and  ier-^ 
rati  il  :  The  flowers  are  purple,  in  umbels,  and  terminal.  " 
The  down  of  the  feed  is  glotl'y,  with  a  brown  or  g<:l.l 
tinge.  It  grows  in  woods  and  wet  pastures.  It  dyes 
cloth  of  an  exceeding  line  yellow  colour,  which  ftanda 
well  when  fixed  with  alum.  Goats  eat  this  plant  ; 
horfea  are  not  fond  of  it;  cattle,  fwine,  and  fheep,  leave  it 
untouched.  2.  The  a/pina,  or  mountain  faw-wort.  The 
root  and  (km  are  woody  ;  the  latter  being  from  one 
to  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  trianru- 
lar,  long,  pointed,  fuhllantial,  dark  green  above,  white 
beneath,  and  ferrated,  with  round  intervals  between 
the  teeth,  on  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  purple.  The 
fcales  of  the  calyx  are  very  fhort  and  downy,  It 
grows  on  high  mountains,  and  flowers  commonly  ia 
July  or  August.  3.  The  arvenfii,  corn  faw-wort,  or 
way-thiftle.  The  (tern  is  generally  erect,  branched, 
and  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  arc  (inuatcd, 
ferrated,  and  fpinous  ;  tliofe  above  being  almoll  entire. 
The  flowers  ate  of  a  pale  purple  ;  the  down  is  very  long. 
This  plant  grows  in  cultivated  grounds  and  by  way- 
fides,  and  flowers  in  July  or  August.  When  burned 
it  yields  good  aflies  for  making  jjlafs  or  fixed  alkali. 

SERRATUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feve- 
ral  mufcles,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  law.  See  A- 
N  ATOMY,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

SERTORIUS  (Quintus),  an  eminent  Roman  'ge- 
neral ;  (lee  Spain),  under  the  hiltory  of  which  his  ex- 
ploits are  related. 

SERTUL  ART  A,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  clafs  of  vermes,  and  to  the  order  of  zoophy- 
ta.  The  flem  is  radicated,  (ibrous,  naked,  and  jointed  ; 
the  florets  are  hydra;,  and  there  is  one  at  each  joint. 
This  genus  comprehends  42  fpecies  o(  corallines. 

SERVAL,  mountain  cat.     See  Felis,  xvi. 

SERVANDONI  (John  Nicolas),  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1695.  He  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his 
exquiiite  talte  in  architecture,  and  by  his  genius  for 
decorations,  fetes,  and  buildings.  He  was  employed 
and  rewarded  by  mod  of  the  princes  in  Europe.  He 
was  honoured  in  Portugal  with  the  order  of  Christ  :  In 
France  he  was  architect  and  painter  to  the  king,  and 
member  of  the  different  academies  eltabliflted  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  thefe  arts.  He  received  the  fame  titles 
from  the  kings  of  Britain,  Spain,  Poland,  and  from 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Notwithstanding  thefe  ad- 
vantages, his  want  of  economy  was  fo  great,  that  he 
left  nothing  behind  him.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1766. 
Paris  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  oi  its  ornaments. 
He  made  decorations  for  the  theatres  of  London  and 
Drefden.  The  French  king's  theatre,  called  la  falls' 
des  Machines,  was  under  his  management  tor  fome  time. 
He  was  permitted  to  exhibit  fhows  confiding  of  fimolc 
decorations  :  Some  of  thefe  were  aftouilhingly  fublime  ; 
his  "  Defcent  of  ./Eneas  into  Hell"  in  particular,  and  his 
"  Enchanted  Forelt,"  are  well  known.  He  built  and 
embellifhed  a  theatre  at  Chambor  for  Marefchal  Saxe  ; 
and  furnished  the  plan  and  the  model  of  the  theatre  royal 
at  Drefden.  His  genius  (or  fetes  was  remarkable  ;  he 
had  the  management  of  a  great  number  in  Paris,  <iind 
even  in  London.  Pie  conducted  one  at  Lifbon  given 
on  account  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. Pie  was  employed  frequently  by  the  king  of 
3  Portugal, 
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srvsnt.    Portugal,   to  whom  he  preferred  feveral  elegant  plans 

— < ar.d  models.      The  prince  of  Wales,  too,  father  to  the 

prefent  king,  engaged  him  in  his  fervice;  but  the  death 
bf  that  prince  prevented  the  execution  of  the  deli£>ns 
•which  had  been  pro;  tiled.  He  prelided  at  the  mag- 
nificent/(•/?  given  at  Vienna  or.  account  of  the  marriage 
of  the  archduke  Jofeph  and  the  Infanta  of  Parma. 
But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
all  his  performances  and  exhibitions. 

SER.VANT,  a  term  of  relation;  fignifying  a  perfon 
who  owes  and  pays  obedience  for  a  certain  time  to 
another  in  quality  of  a  mailer. 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  fervants  :  It  was  obferved, 
under  the  article  Liberty,  that  pure  and  proper  flavery 
does  not,  nay  cannot,  fubfift  in  Britain  :  fuch  we  mean 
whereby  an  abfolute  and  unlimited  power  is  given 
to  the  matter  over  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  flave. 
And  indeed  it  is  repugnant  to  reafon,  and  the  principles 
of  natural  law,  that  fuch  a  ftate  fhould  fubfift  anywhere. 
See  Slavery. 

The  law  of  England  therefore  abhors,  and  will  not 
endure,  the  exiftence  of  fiavery  within  this  nation  :  fo 
that  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it,  by 
ftatute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  3.  which  ordained,  that  all  idle 
■vagabonds  fhould  be  made  flaves,  and  fed  upon  bread, 
water,  or  fmall  drink,  and  refufe-meat  ;  mould  wear  a 
ring  of  iron  round  their  necks,  arms,  or  legs  ;  and  fhould 
be  compelled,  by  beating,  chaining,  or  othcrwife,  to 
perform  the  work  affigned  them,  were  it  ever  fo  vile  j 
the  fpirit  of  the  nation  could  not  brook  this  condition, 
even  in  the  moll  abandoned  rogues  ;  and  therefore  this 
flatnte  was  repealed  in  two  yeais  afterwards.  And 
now  it  is  laid  down,  that  a  flave  or  negro,  the  inllant 
he  lands  in  Britain,  becomes  a  freeman  i  that  is,  the 
law  will  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  perfon 
and  his  property.  Yet,  with  regard  to  any  right 
which  the  mafter  may  have  lawfully  acquired  to  the 
perpetual  fervice  of  John  or  Thomas,  this  will  remain 
exactly  in  the  fame  ftate  as  before  :  for  this  is  no 
more  than  the  fame  flate  of  fubjecrion  for  life  which 
every  apprentice  fubmits  to  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years, 
or  fometimes  for  a  longer  term.  Hence,  too,  it  follows, 
that  the  infamous  and  unchriftian  practice  of  withhold- 
ing baptifm  from  negro-fervants,  left  they  (hould  there- 
by gain  their  liberty,  is  totally  without  foundation,  as 
well  as  without  excufe.  The  law  of  England  acts 
upon  general  and  extenfive  principles :  it  gives  liberty, 
rightly  understood,  that  is,  protection,  to  a  Jew,  a 
Turk,  or  a  Heathen,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  protefs 
the  true  religion  of  Chrift  ;  and  it  will  not  difiolve  a 
civil  obligation  between  mafter  and  fervant,  on  account 
<'f  the  alteration  of  faith  in  either  or  the  parties  ;  but 
the  Have  is  entitled  to  the  fame  protection  in  England  be- 
lore  as  after  baptifm  ;  arid,  whatever  fervice  the  Heathen 
negro  owed  of  right  to  his  American  mafter,  by  general, 
not  by  local  law,  the  fame  (whatever  it  be)*is  he  bound 
to  render  when  brought  to  England  and  made  aChriftian. 
1 .  The  firft  fort  of  fervants,  therefore,  acknowledged 
by  the  laws  of  England,  are  menial  fervants  ;  fo  called 
from  being  Intra  mania,  or  domeftics.  The  contract 
between  them  and  their  mafters  arifes  upon  the  hiring. 
If  the  hiring  be  general,  without  any  particular  time 
limited,  the  law  conftrues  it  to  be  a  hiring  for  a  year  j 
upon  a  principle  of  natural  equity,  that  the  fervant  (hall 
ferve  and  the  mafter  maintain  him,  throughout  all  the 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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revolutions  of  the  refpective  feafons  ;  as  well  when  there  Stmut. 
is  work  to  be  done,  as  when  there  13  not :  but  the  con-  v-"" 
tratt  may  be  made  for  any  larger  or  Unaller  term.  All 
fingle  men  between  1  2  )  '>ars  old  and  60,  and  married 
ones  under  30  years  of  age,  and  all  fingle  women  between 
1  2  and  40,  not  having  any  vrlible  livelihood,  are  com- 
pellable by  two  juftices  to  go  out  to  fervice  in  huf- 
bandry  or  certain  fpecilic  trades,  for  the  promotion  of 
honed  indnftry  ;  and  no  mafter  can  put  away  his  fer- 
vant, or  fervarrt  leave  his  mafter,  after  being  fo  retained, 
either  before  or  at  the  end  of  hi3  term,  without  a  quar- 
ter's warning  ;  unlefs  upon  reafonable  caufe,  to  be  allow- 
ed by  a  juftice  of  the  peace  :  but  they  may  part  by  con- 
fent,  or  make  a  fpecial  bargain. 

2.  Another  fpecies  of  fervants  are  called  apprentices, 
(from  apprendre,  to  learn)  ;  and  are  ufually  bound  for 
a  term  of  years,  by  deed  indented  or  indentures,  to 
ferve  their  mailers,  and  be  maintained  and  initructed 
by  them.  This  is  ufually  done  to  perfons  of  trade,  in 
order  to  learn  their  art  aird  my  fiery  ;  and  fometime3 
very  large  firms  are  given  with  them  as  a  premium  for 
fuch  their  inftrudlion  :  but  it  may  be  done  to  hufband- 
men,  nay,  to  gentlemen  and  others.  And  children  of 
poor  perfons  may  be  apprenticed  orrt  by  the  overfeers, 
with  confent  of  two  juftices,  till  24  years  of  a^e,  to 
fuch  perfons  as  are  thought  fitting  ;  who  are  alfb  com- 
pellable to  take  them  :  and  it  is  held,  that  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  and  clergymen,  are  equally  liable  with 
others  to  fuch  compulfion :  for  which  ptirpoies  our 
ftatutes  have  made  the  indentures  obligatory,  even 
though  fuch  parifti-apprentice  be  a  minor.  Apprentice; 
to  trades  may  be  difcharged  on  reafonable  caufe,  eithi 
at  the  requeft  of  themftlves  or  mailers,  at  the  quarter- 
feflrons,  or  by  one  juftice,  with  appeal  to  the  feflions ; 
who  may,  by  the  equity  of  the  ftatute,  if  they  think  it 
reafonahle,  direct  reltitution  of  a  rateable  flrare  of  the 
money  given  with  the  apprentice  :  and  parifh-apprert- 
tices  may  be  difcharged  in  the  fame  manner  by  two 
juiliees.  But  if  an  apprentice,  with  whom  lefs  t!ian  jo 
pounds  hath  been  given,  runs  away  from  his  nnifer,  he 
is  compellable  to  ferve  out  his  time  of  ablence,  or  make 
fatisfact'on  for  the  fame,  at  any  time  within  ftven  years 
after  the  expiration  of  his  original  contract.  See  Ap- 
prentice aird  Apprenticeship. 

3.  A  third  fpecies  of  fervants  are  labourers,  who 
are  only  hired  by  the  day  or  tire  week,  and  do  not  !.- 1 
intra  mania,  as  part  of  the  family  ;  concerning  whom 
the  ftatutes  before-cited  have  made" many  very  good  re- 
gulaiioiis  ;  1.  Directing  that  all  perfons  who  have  no 
vifible  effects  may  be  compelled  to  work  ;  2.  Defining 
how  long  they  muft  continue  at  wori  in  fummer  and  in 
winter:  3.  Punifhing  fuch  as  leave  or  defert  their 
work  :  4.  Empowering  the  juftices  tt  feflions,  or  the 
fhei iff  of  the  county,  to  fettle  their  wa;'es:  and,  5.  in- 
flicting penalties  on  fuch  as  either  give  01  exact  nie.ie 
wages  than  are  fo  fettled. 

4  There  is  yet  a  fourth  fpecies  of  fervants,  it  they 
nijiy  be  fo  called,  being  rather  in  a  fuperior,  .1  ininjfte- 
rial,  capacity  ;  fuch  as  JitwarJs,  Jadcrs,  and  hat iffi  ; 
whom,  however,  the  law  confiders  as  fervants  pro  tem- 
pore, with  regard  to  fucli  of  their  acts  as  affect  their 
mailer's  or  employer's  property. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  relation  affects  the 
mailer,  the  fervant  himielf,  or  third  paities,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle JU/ht&k  and  Servant. 

Rr  For 
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fervetilli, 
Servetus 


For  the  condition  of  fcrvants  by  tlie  law  of  Scotland, 
fee  Law. 

SERVETISTS,  a  nam?  given  to  the  modern  An- 
titrinitarians,  from  their  being  foppofcd  to  be  the  fol- 
lowers of  Michael  Servetus;  who,  in  the  year  1553, 
was  burnt  at  Geneva,  together  with  his  bo,.ks. 

SERVETUS  (Michael),   a  reamed  Spanifh  phyfi, 
cian,  was  born  at  Villaneuva,  in  Arrngon,  in  1509.    He 
wjs  lent  to  the  univerfity  of  Touloufe  to  ftudy  the  civil 
law.      The  Reformation,  which  had  awakened  the  moll 
polifhed  nations  of  Europe,  directed  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  to  the  errors  of  the    Romilh  church  and 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures.      Among  the   reft   Scr- 
vetus  applied  to  this  ftudy.      From  the  love  of  novelty, 
or  the  love  of  truth,  he  carried  his  inquiries  !ar  beyond 
the  other  reformers,  and  not  only  renounced  the  lalfe  opi- 
nions of  the   Roman  Catholics,   but  went  fo   far   as  to 
queftion  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Accordingly,  af- 
ter fpending  two  or  three  years  at  Touloufe,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Germany  to   propagate  his  new  opi- 
nions, where  he  could  do  it  with  mod  fafety.      At  Ba- 
fil  he  had  (bme  conferences  with  Oecolampadius.      He 
went    nest    to   Strafburg   to   viiit    Bucer    and  Capito, 
two  eminent  reformers  of  that  town.      From  Strafburg 
he  went  to  Hugenau,  where  he  printed  a  book,  intitled 
De  Trinilat'u  Erroribus,   in    I  531.      The   enfuing   year 
he  publifhed  two  other  treat  jies  on  the  lame  fubjeft:  in 
an  advertnement  to  which,  he  informs  the  reader  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  retraft  any  of  his  former  len- 
timents,   but  only  to  (late  them  in  a  more  diftinct  and 
accurate  manner.    To  thefe  two  publications  he  had  the 
courage  to  put  his  name,  not  fufpecting  that  in  an  age 
when   liberty  of  opinion  was   gt anted,  the   exercife  of 
that    liberty   would  be   attended  with   danger.     After 
publifhim;  thefe  books,  he  left  Germany,  probably  find- 
ing his  doftrines  not  fo  cordially  received  as  he  expect- 
ed.  He  went  riril  to  Balil,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where 
he  lived  two  or  three  years.     He  then  removed  to  Pa- 
ris, where  he  lludied  medicine  under  Sylvius,  Fernelius, 
and  other  profeffors,  and  obtained  the  decree  of  matter 
of  arts  and  doc/tor  ot  medicine.   His  love  of  controverfy 
Involved  him  in  a  ferious  difpute  with  the  phyficians  of 
Paris  ;  and  he  wrote  an  A  pology,  which  was  fupprelfed 
by  an  edicf  of  the  Parliament.     The  mifunderftanding 
which  this  difpute  produced  with  his  colleagues,  and  the 
chagrin  which  fo  unfavourable  a  termination  occalioned, 
made  him  leave  Paris  in  difguft.     He  fettled  two  or 
three  years  in  Lyons,  and  engaged  with  the  Frellons, 
eminent   printers   of  that  age,  as  a  corrector  to  their 
prefs.     At    Lyons  he  met  with   Pierre   Palmier,  the 
archbifhop  of  Vienne,   with   whom  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted at  Paris.     That  Prelate,  who  was  a  great  en- 
i:ourager  of  learned  men,  preffed  him  to  accompany  him 
to  Vienne,  offering  him  at  the  fame  time  an  apartment 
lit  his  palace.      Servetus  accepted  the  offer,  and  might 
have  lived  a  tranquil  and  happy   life  at   Vienne,  if  he 
Could   have  confined  his  attention  to  medicine  and  lite- 
rature.    But  the  love  of  controverfy,  and  an  eagernefs 
to  ettabiifh  his  opinions,  always  pofleffed  him.      At  this 
time  Calvin  w-as  at  the  head  of  the  reformed  church  at 
Geneva.    With  Servetus  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Pa- 
ris, and  had  there  oppofed  his  opinions.     For  16  years 
Calvin  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  him,  endeavour, 
ing  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors.     Servetus  had  read 
the  works  of  Calvin,  but  d-d  not  think  they  merited  the 


high  eul.>gi«s  of  ih'  reformers,  nor  were  they  fuffiritrt  Scrveti 
to  convince  him  ol  his  errors,  lie  continued,  however,  -— ~y— 
to  confult  him  ;  and  lor  this  purpofe  lent  from  Lyons  to 
Geneva  three  quefttons  which  refpe&ed  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chrifl,  regeneration,  and  the  necefDty  of  baptifin. 
To  tluie  Calvin  returned  a  civil  anfvver.  Servetus  treat- 
ed the  anfwer  with  contempt,  and  Calvin  replied  with 
warmth.  From  reafoning  he  had  recourfe  to  abuiive 
language;  and  this  produced  a  polemical  hatred,  the  moll 
implacable  difpofition  in  the  world.  Calvin  having  ob- 
tained fome  of  Servetus's  papers,  by  means,  it  is  faid, 
not  very  honourable,  fent  them  to  Vienne  along  with 
the  private  letters  which  he  had  received  in  the  courfe 
of  their  correspondence.  The  confequence  was,  that 
Servetus  was  arrelled  ;  but  having  efcaped  from  prifon, 
he  refolved  to  retire  to  Naples,  where  he  hoped  to 
practife  medicine  with  the  fame  reputation  which  he  haij 
lo  long  enjoyed  at  Vienne.  He  imprudently  took  his 
route  through  Geneva,  though  he  could  not  but  know 
that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  enemy.  Calvin  informed  the 
magiftrates  ot  his  arrival  ;  Servetus  was  apprehended, 
and  appointed  to  Hand  trial  for  herefy  and  blafphemy. 
It  was  a  law  at  Geneva,  that  every  accufer  mould  fur- 
render  himftlf  a  prifoner,  that  if  the  charge  fhould  be 
found  falfe,  the  accufer  fhould  fuffer  the  punifhment  in 
which  he  meant  to  involve  the  accufed.  Calvin  not  choo- 
fing  to  go  to  prifon  himfelf,  fent  one  of  his  domeftics  to 
prefent  the  impeachment  againft  Servetus.  The  articles 
brought  againu  himwere  collected  from  his  writings  with 
great  care;  an  employment  which  took  up  three  days. 
One  ot  thefe  articles  was,  "  that  Servetus  had  denied 
that  Judsea  was  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  fertile  country;  and, 
affirmed,  on  the  authority  ot  travellers,  that  it  was 
poor,  barren,  and  difagreeable."  He  was  alfo  charged 
with  "  corrupting  the  Latin  Bible,  which  he  was  em- 
ployed to  correct  at  Lyons,  by  introducing  imperti- 
nent, trifling,  whimfical,  and  impious  notes  of  his  own 
through  every  page."  But  the  main  article,  which 
was  certainly  fatal  to  him,  was,  "  that  in  the  perfon  of 
Mr  Calvin,  minister  of  the  word>  of  God  in  the  church 
of  Geneva,  he  had  defamed  the  doctrine  that  is  preach- 
ed, uttering  all  imaginable  injurious,  blafphcmous  words 
againft  it." 

Calvin  vilited  Servetus  in  prifon,  and  had  frequent 
conferences  with  him ;  but  finding  that,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  arguments  he  could  employ,  the  prifoner  re- 
mained inflexible  in  his  opinions,  he  left  him  to  his  fate. 
Before  fentence  was  paffed,  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva 
confulted  the  minillers  of  Bale,  of  Bern,  and  Zurich  ; 
and,  as  another  account  informs  us,  the  magiftrates  of 
the  Proteftaut  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  And  to  ena- 
ble them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  criminality  of  Ser- 
vetus, they  tranfmitted  the  writings  ot  Calvin,  with  his 
anfwers.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Servetus  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  death  for  blafphemy.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the  27th  of 
October  1553.  As  he  continued  alive  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames  more  than  two  hours,  it  is  faid,  finding  his 
toimcnt  thus  protracted,  he  exclaimed,  "  Unhappy 
wretch  that  I  am  !  Will  the  flames  be  infufficient  to 
terminate  my  mifery  1  What  then  !  Will  the  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  and  the  rich  collar  which  they  took  from 
me,  not  purchafe  wood  enough  to  confume  me  more 
quickly  !  "  Though  the  fentence  of  death  was  paffed 
againit  Servetus  by  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva,  with  the 
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erv«g»  tpproriarior,  of  a  great  number  <of  the  magiftrates  and 
H  Biinifters  of  Switzerland,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  molt 
etTlfS-  hiftorians  that  this  dreadful  fentence  was  impofed  at  the 
*"*  ~"  jnftigation  of  Calvin.  Thi6  aft  of  feverity  for  holding  a 
Speculative  opinion,  however  erroneous  and  abfurd,  has 
left  a  llsin  on  the  ch&rafter  of  this  illuftrious  reformer, 
which  will  attend  the  name  of  Calvin  a6  long  as  hiftory 
ftiall  preferve  it  from  ohlivion.  The  addrefs  and  art 
which  he  ufed  in  apprehending  Sen-etna,  his  inhuma- 
nity to  him  during  his  trial,  his  diffimulation  and  ma- 
levolence alter  his  condemnation,  prove  that  he  was  B3 
much  influenced  by  perfonal  hatred  as  by  a  defire  to 
Support  the  intereft  ojf  religion,  though  probably,  du- 
ring the  trial,  Calvin  believed  he  was  performing  a  very 
pious  aftion.  This  Intolerant  fpirit  of  Calvin  and  the 
magistrates  of  Geneva  gave  the  Roman  Catholics  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  accufe  the  Protectants  of  incon- 
fiftency  in  their  principles,  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
embrace.  *•  How  could  the  magiftrates  (fays  the  au- 
thor of  the  DiiJicnnaire  des  Herefies ) ,  who  acknowledged 
no  infallible  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  condemn 
SJervetus  to  death  becaufe  he  explained  them  differently 
from  Calvin  ;  fince  every  man  has  the  privilege  to  ex- 
pound the  Scripture,  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  church  ?  It  is  a  gteat 
injuftice  to  condemn  a  man  becaufe  he  will  not  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  as  enlhufmft,  who  may  be  wrong 
63  well  as  himftlf." 

Servetus  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  learning, 
Bnd  well  verfed  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Jn  his  own 
profeffion  his  genius  exen.t-d  itleif  with  SucceSs.  In  his 
traft  intitled  Chriftianifmi  Rejl'itut'w^ pu'olilhed  in  1 5 y 3 ,  he 
remarks,  that  the  whole  maSs  of  blood  paffes  through 
the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinion  which  was  then  universally  enter- 
taincd,  that  the  blood  paffes  through  the  partition  which 
divides  the  two  ventricles.  This  was  an  important  ftep 
towards  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

His  works  confift  of  Controversial  Writings  concern- 
i.ig  the  Trinity  ;  an  edition  of  Pagninus's  Verfion  of  the 
Bible,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  publilhed  under  the 
r.ame  of  Michael  ViJlanevanus  ;  an  Apology  to  the 
Phyiiciansnf  Pan's ;  and  a  book  intitled  Ratio  Syrupo- 
rum,  Molheim  kaB  written  in  Latin  a  Hiitory  of  the 
Herefy  and  Mmfortur»e3  of  Servetus,  which  was  publiih- 
ed  at  Helmftadt,  in  4to,  in  1728,  From  the  curious 
details  which  it  gives  it  is  extremely  interesting. 

SERV1A,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Save,  which 
Separate  it  from  Hungary  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Bulgaria  ; 
.:•  the  welt,  by  Bofnia  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  Albania 
and  Macedonia.  It  is  cbout  190  roilee  in  length  from 
eaft  to  welt ;  95  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  j  and  is 
divided  into  four  fangiacatcs.  Two  of  thefe  were  ceded 
to  the  Chriftians  in  1718,  who  united  them  into  one. 
This  continued  till  1739,  when  the  Turks  were  victori- 
©us  (  and  then  they  were  abaadoned  to  the  Turks  by 
the  treaty  of  Belgrade.     Belgrade  is  the  capital  town- 

SERVICE,  in  law,  is  a  duty  which  a  tenant,  on 
account  of  his  fee,  owes  to  his  lord. 

There  are  many  divisions  of  fervices  (   as,   1.  Into 

perfonal,  where  foroething  is  to  be  done  by  the  tenant 

k»  perfon,'  as  homage  and  tralty,      %.   Real,  fuch  as 

•  Is,  marriages,  kc.     3,  Accidental,  including  he- 

liots,  reliefs,  and  the  like.     4.  Entire,  where,  on  the 


alienation  of  any  part  of  the  lands  by  a  tenant,  the  Service. 
fervices  become  multiplied.  5.  Frank-Service,  which  -—/—-' 
was  performed  by  freemen,  who  were  not  obliged  to 
perform  any  bale  fervice,  but  only  to  find  a  man  and 
horfe  to  attend  the  lord  into  the  army  or  to  court. 
6.  Knight's  fervice,  by  which  lands  were  anciently  held 
ol  the  king,  on  paying  homage,  fervice  in  war,  &c. 

As  in  every  free  and  well  regulated  feciety  there 
mult  be  a  diverfity  of  ranks,  there  mull  be  a  great  num- 
ber of  perfon3  employed  in  fervice,  both  in  agricultun 
and  domeftic  aflaiia.  In  this  country,  fervice  is  a  contrn  :* 
into  which  the  fervant  voluntarily  enters ;  and  the  matter': 
authority  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  performance  of 
that  Species  of  labour  for  which  the  agreement  was  maje. 

"  The  treatment  of  Servants  (fays  that  refpectable  mo-  p 
raliit  Mr  Paley),  as  to  diet,  discipline,  and  accommoda-  \    ,     .,  . 
tion,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  required  of  ■' 
them,  the  intermiffion,  liberty,  and  indulgence  to  be  al-  ' ' 
lowed  them,  mult  be  determined  in  a  great  meafure  byp' li9' 
cultom  ;  for  where  the  contract  involves  fo  many  parti- 
culars, the  contracting  parties  exprefs  a  few  perhaps  of 
the   principal,   and  by   mutual  underftanding  refer  the 
relt  to  the  known  cultom  of  the  country  in  like  cafes, 

"  A  fervant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  com- 
mands of  his  matter;  to  minifter,  for  inllance,  to  his  un» 
lawful  plcafures  ;  or  to  afiift  him  in  unlawful  practices 
in  his  profeflion  ;  as  in  Smuggling  or  adulterating  the  ar- 
ticles which  he  deals  in.  For  the  fervant  is  bound  by 
nt  thing  but  his  own  promife  ;  and  the  obligation  of  a 
promife  extends  not  to  things  unlawful. 

"  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  mailer's  authority  does  not    =■>*-_ 
jultify  the  fervant   in  doing   wrong;   for  the  fervant'.; 
own  promife,  upon  which  that  authority  is  founded, 
would  be  none. 

"  Clerks  and  apprentices  ought  to  be  employed  entire- 
ly in  the  profeffion  or  trade  which  they  are  intended  to 
learn.  Ir.ttruftion  is  their  wages  ;  and  to  deprive  them 
ct  the  opportunities  of  instruction,  by  taking  up  their 
time  with  occupations  foreign  to  their  bulinefs,  is  to 
defraud  them  ot  their  wages. 

"  The  mafter  is  relponlible  for  what  a  fervant  does  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  employment  ;  for  it  i3  done 
under  a  general  authority  committed  to  him,  which  is 
in  juftice  equivalent  to  a  fpecific  direction.  Thus,  if 
I  pay  money  to  a  banker's  clerk,  the  banker  is  ac- 
countable :  but  not  if  I  had  paid  it  to  his  butler  or  his 
footman,  whofe  buiinefs  it  is  not  to  receive  money. 
Upon  the  fame  principle,  if  I  once  fend  a  fervant  to 
take  up  goods  upon  credit,  whatever  goods  he  after- 
wards takes  up  at  the  fame  (hop,  fo  long  as  he  conti- 
nues in  ray  fervice,  are  jultly  chargeable  to  my  ac- 
count. 

"  The  law  of  this  country  goes  great  lengths  in  in- 
tending a  kind  of  concurrence  in  the  mailer,  fo  as  to 
charge  him  with  the  confequences  ot  his  Servant's  con- 
duct. If  an  innkeeper's  fervant  rob  his  guetts,  the 
innkeeper  muft  make  reftitution  ;  if  a  farrier's  fervant 
lame  your  horfe,  the  farrier  mult  anfwer  for  the  da- 
mage ',  and  Hill  farther,  if  your  coachman  or  carter 
drive  over  a  pafrenger  in  the  road,  the  pafScnger  may 
recover  from  you  a  Satisfaction  for  the  hurt  he  Suffers, 
But  thefe  determinations  Hand,  I  think,  rather  upon 
the  authority  of  the  law,  than  anv  principle  of  natural 
juftice." 

There   is  a  grievance  which  has  long   and  juttly 
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Snwiija.    been  complained  of,  the  giving  of  good  characters  to 

"*~"v— —  bad  fervants.     This  is  perhaps  owing  to  carcleflhefs, 

to  a  defire  of  getting  rid  of  a  bad  fervant,  or  to  milla- 

|    1  oompaffioa.     But  fuch  careleflnefs  is  inexeufable. 

When  a  man  gives  liis  fanction  to  the  character  of  a 
bad  fervant,  he  ought  to  rcftett  on  the  nature  and  confe- 
rences of  what  he  i;;  doing.  lie  is  giving  his  name 
to  a  falfchood  ;  he  is  deceiving  the  honclt  man  who  con- 
.  in  his  veracity  ;  and  lie  is  deliberately  giving  a 
knave  an  opportunity  of  cheating  an  honeft  man.  To 
endeavour  to  get  quit  of  a  bad  fervant  in  this  way,  h 
furely  not  lefa  criminal  than  concealing  the  faults  add 
.'.  fadvantagea  of  an  elate  which  is  advcrtifed  for  file, 
and  afcribing  to  it  advantage-;  which  it  docs  not  polfefs. 
in  this  cafe,  we  know  the  file  would  be  reduced,  and 
the  advertifer  difgraced.  Many  mailers  give  characters 
to  fervants  out  of  companion  ;  but  it  is  to  this  miilakeii 
compaffion  tint  the  diforderly  behaviour  of  fervants  is 
perhaps  principally  owing  :  for  if  the  punilhment  of 
♦lilhoncftv  be  only  a  change  of  place  (which  may  be  a 
reward  ir.ilead  of  a  punilhment),  it  ecalts  to  be  a  fer- 
\  nil's  intereit  to  bt  true  to  his  truit. 

We  have  faid  above  that  a  mallei 'a  authority  over 
his  fervant  extends  no  farther  than  the  terms  of  contrail; 
by  which  we  meant,  that  a  mailer  could  give  no  unrea- 
fonable  orders  to  his  fervant,  or  fuch  as  was  ineonfiftent 
with  the  terms  of  contract.  But  the  relation  between 
a  mailer  and  fervant  is  certainly  cloler  than  the  mere 
terms  of  a  contract :  it  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal 
relation.  A  mailer  of  a  family  ought  to  fuperintend 
the  morals  of  his  fervants,  and  to  reftrain  them  from 
vices.  This  he  may  do  by  his  example,  by  his  influ- 
ence, and  authority.  Indeed  every  man  poflcfTcd  of 
authority  is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  if  he  does  not 
exeit  his  authority  for  promoting  virtue  in  his  inferiors; 
and  no  authority  is  fo  well  adapted  for  this  purpofe  as 
that  of  mailers  of  families,  becaufe  none  operates  with 
an  influence  fo  immediate  and  conilant.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  good  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  for- 
tune can  do  to  his  domeflics  by  attending  to  their  mo- 
rals ;  and  every  mailer  may  be  a  Welling  to  individuals 
and  to  fociety,  by  exerting  prudently  that  influence 
which  his  lituation  gives  him  over  the  conduct  of  his 
fervant. 

Choral  Sfi>ricF.,  in  church-hiftory,  denotes  that  part 
of  religious  worfnip  which  confifls  in  chanting  and  fing- 
ing.  The  advocates  for  the  high  antiquity  ot  linging, 
as  a  part  of  church-mufic,  urge  the  authority  of  St 
Paul  in  its  favour  (Ephef.  chap.  v.  ver.  19.  and  Co- 
lof.  chap.  hi.  ver.  16).  On  the  authority  ot  which  paf- 
lages  it  is  aliened,  that  fongs  and  hymns  were,  from  the 
eftablilhrnent  of  the  church,  fung  in  the  ailemblies  of 
the  faithful  ;  and  it  appears  from  undoubted  teitimony, 
that  finging,  which  was  praCtiied  as  a  facred  rite  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  at  a  very  eaily  period,  and 
which  like-wife  conilituted  a  confiderable  part  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  made  a 
part  of  the  religious  worlhip  of  Chrillians,  not  only  before 
churches  were  built,  and  their  religion  eftablilhed  by 
law,  but  from  the  firil  profeffion  of  Chrillianity.  How- 
ever, the  era  from  whence  others  have  dated  the  intro- 
duction of  mufic  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  is  that 
period  during  which  Leontius  governed  the  church  of 
Antioch,  i.  e.  between  the  year  of  Chrift  347  and  356. 
See  Ahtijhok\, 


From  Antioch  the  practice  foon  fpread  through  the  Servic*. 
other  churches  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  in  a  few  ages  after  its  — — v~""* 
lirll  introduction  into  the  divine  fervice,  it  not  only  re- 
ceived the  fandtion  of  public  authority,  but  thofe  were 
forbid  to  join  in  it  who  were  ignorant  of  mufic.  A 
canon  to  this  purpole  was  made  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  which  was  held  about  the  year  572  ;  and  Zona- 
nas  informs  us,  that  thefe  canonical  lingers  were  rec- 
koned a  part  of  the  clergy.  Singing  was  introduced! 
into  the  weftern  churches  by  St  Ambrofe  about  the 
year  374,  who  was  the  inllitutor  of  the  Ambrofian 
chant  eltahlilhed  at  Milan  about  the  year  386;  and 
Euftbius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  17.)  tells  us,  that  a  regular  choir, 
and  method  of  ftnging  the  fervice,  were  firil  cflablilhed, 
and  hymns  tiled,  in  the  church  at  Antioch  during  the 
reign  ot  Comtantine,  and  that  St  Ambrofe,  who  had 
long  rcfitied  there,  had  his  melodies  thence.  This  was 
about  230  years  afterwards  amended  by  pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  cllabhlhed  the  Gregorian  chant  ;  a 
plain,  uniionous  kind  of  melody,  which  he  thought 
conliilent  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  fervice  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied.  This  prevails  in  the  Ro- 
man church  even  at  this  day  :  it  is  known  in  Italy  by 
the  name  of  c/mto  jermo ;  in  France  by  that  of  /-lain 
cbanl  ;  and  in  Germany  and  moil  other  countries  by 
that  of  the  canlus  Gregorianus.  Although  no  fatisfactory 
account  has  been  given  of  the  fpecilic  difference  between 
the  Ambrofian  and  Gregorian  chants,  yet  all  writers  on 
this  fubject  agree  in  faying,  that  St  Ambrofe  only  ufed 
the  four  authentic  modes,  and  that  the  four  plagal  were 
afterwards  added  by  St  Gregory.  Each  of  thefe  had 
the  fame  final,  or  key-note,  as  its  relative  authentic  j 
from  which  there  is  no  other  difference,  than  that  the 
melodies  in  the  four  authentic  or  principal  modes  are 
generally  confined  within  the  compafs  of  the  eight 
notes  above  the  key-note,  and  thole  in  the  four  plagal 
or  relative  modes,  within  '.he  compafs  of  the  eight  notes 
below  the  fifth  of  the  key.      See  Mode. 

Ecclcliallical  writers  feem  unanimous  in  allowing 
that  Pope  Gregory,  who  began  his  pontificate  in  590, 
collected  the  mufical  fragments  of  fuch  ancient  pfalms 
and  hymns  as  the  lirlt  fathers  ot  the  church  had  appro- 
ved and  recommended  to  the  firil  Chriilians;  and  that 
he  fclecttd,  methodized,  and  arranged  thein  in  the  or- 
der which  was  long  continued  at  Rome,  and  foon  a- 
dopted  by  the  chief  part  of  the  weilein  church.  Gre- 
gory is  alio  faid  to  have  banhhed  from  the  church  the 
canto  figurato,  as  too  light  and  diflblute  ;  and  it  is  addl- 
ed, that  his  own  chant  was  called  canto  jirmo,  from  its 
gravity  and  fimplicity. 

It  has  been  long  a  received  opinion,  that  the  eccle- 
fiallical  tones  were  taken  from  the  reformed  modes  of 
Ptolemy  ;  but  Dr  Buiney  obferves,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  difcover  any  connection  between  them,  except  in 
their  names  ;  for  their  number,  upon  examination,  is 
not  the  fame  ;  thofe  of  Ptolemy  being  feven,  the  ec- 
clelialtical  eight  ;  and  indeed  the  Greek  names  given  to 
the  ecclefiailical  mode1;  do  not  agree  with  thofe  of  Pto- 
lemy in  the  Angle  inilance  of  key,  but  with  thofe  of 
higher  antiquity.  From  the  time  of  Gregory  to  that 
of  Guido,  there  was  Bo  other  dillinction  of  keys  thau-' 
that  of  authentic  and  plagal ;  nor  were  any  femitoncs 
ufed  but  thofe  from  E  to  F,  B  to  C,  and  occafionally 
A  to  B  b. 

With  refpect  to  the  mufic  of  the  primitive  church,  it 
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»;er,  may  be  obferved,  that  though  it  confided  in  the  Gngiag 
v of  pfaltns  and  hymn,',  yet  it  was  performed  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways';  fometimes-  the  plalms  were  fung  by  one 
perlon  alone,  v.hihi  the  reil  attended  in  filence  ;  fome- 
times  they  were  lung  by  the  whole  atfembly  ;  futr.etimes 
alternately,  the  congregation  bcin?  divided  into  fepa- 
ratc  cboira  ;  and  fometimes  by  one  perfan,  who  repeated 
the  firft  part  of  the  verfe,  the  reft  joining  in.  the  clofe  of 
it.  Of  the  four  different  methods  of  tinging  bow  n  Li- 
ted,  the  fecond  and  third  were  properly  cWiinguilhed  by 
the  mines  of  fymphony  and  ant  fthany  ;  and  the  latter  was 
lometimes  called  refpoafariat  in  which  women  were  al- 
lowed to  join.  St  Ignatius,  who,  according  to  So- 
crates (lib.  vi.  cap.  S.),  converfed  with  the  apoflks,  is 
eci.erally  fuppofed  to  hate  been  the  firfl  who  Gbggefted 
to  the  primitive  Ghriftians  in  the  Ea!t  the  method  of 
finging  hymns  and  pfaims  alternately,  or  in  dialogue  ; 
and  the  curlom  fiion  prevailed  in  every  place  where 
Chriftiaaity  was  eftablifhed  ;  though  Thcodorct  in  his 
hiilory  (lib-  ii.  cap.  24.)  tells  us,  that  this  manner  of 
I  ing  was  firft  praftifed  at  Antioch.  It  likewife  ap- 
pears, that  almoft  from  the  time  when  mafic  *  .1 
introduced  into  the  ferviee  of  the  church,  it  was  or  two 
kinds,  and  conilfted  in  a  gentle  inflection  of  the  voice, 
which  they  termed  plain  fong,  and  a  more  elaborate 
and  artificial  kind  of  mufic,  adapted  to  the  hymns  and 
1  ilerrui  offices  contained  in  its  ritual ;  and  this  dillinc- 
I  .  .  has  been  maintained  even  to  the  prefent  day. 

Although  we  rind  a  very  early  ditlinction  made  be- 
tween the  manner  of  finging  the  hymns  and  chanting 
the  pfalm6,  it  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Martini,  that  the  mufic  of  the  firft  five  or  fix  apes  of 
the  church  confiiled  chiefly  in  a  plain  and  Jimple  chant 
of  unifons  and  octaves,  of  which  many  fragments  are 
ilill  remaining  in  the  canto  fermo  of  the  Romifh  miiTals. 
For  with  reipecl  to  mufic  in  parts,  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, in  theie  early  ages,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans were  in  poffciEon  of  harmony  or  counterpoint, 
which  has  been  generally  afcribed  to  Guido,  a  monk  of 
Arezzo  in  Tufcany,  about  the  year  1022,  though  others 
have  traced  the  origin  of  it  to  the  eighth  century,  it  is 
in  vain  to  leek  it  in  the  church.  The  choral  mulic, 
•which  had  its  rile  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  from 
thence  fpread  through  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  was  brought  into  Britain  by  the  fingers  who 
accompanied  Auilin  the  monk,  when  he  csme  over,  in 
the  year  596,  charged  with  acommiflion  to  convert  the 
inhibiting  of  this  country  to  Chriftianity.  Bede  tells 
us,  that  when  Auttin  and  the  companions  of  his  raif- 
fion  had  their  iirii  audience  of  king  Ethclbert,  in  the 
ifle  of  Thanet,  they  approached  him  in  proeelfion,  fing- 
.  ing  litanies;  and  that  afterwards,  v/hen  they  entered  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  they  fung  a  litany,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  AUelujah.  But  though  this  was  the  iiril  time  the 
Anglo-Saxens  had  heard  the  Gregorian  chant,  yet  Ijtde 
likewiie  telh  us,  that  our  Britifh  ancetlors  had  been  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Galilean 
church  by  St  Germanus,  and  heard  him  fing  Ailclujah 
many  years  before  the  arrival  of  St  Auilin.  In  68e, 
John,  praecentor  ot  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  was  fent  over 
by  pope  Agath«  to  inllruft  the  monks  of  Weremouth 
in  the  art  of  finging;  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  open 
f.hools  tor  teaching  mufic  in  other  places  in  North  um- 
btrland.  Benedict  Bifcop,  the  preceptor  of  Bede,  Adrian 
the  moijk,  and  many  others,  contributed  to  duTenunatC 


the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  chant.  At  length  the  fue-    Service. 

ceflora  of  Si   Gregory,  and   of  Auftiil  his  miifionarv,  ■~~"-J. 

having  eftablithed  a  fchool  for  ecclefiaftical  mufic  at  Can- 
terbury, the  reil  of  the  liimifiSed  with  mat 

fters  from  that  feminary.  The  choral  ferviee  was  firlt 
introduced  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  ;  and 
till  the  arrival  of  Theo  'ore,  and  his  fettle  neirt  in  that 
fee,  the  practice  of  it  feems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
churches  of  Kent  ;  but  after  that,  it  fpread  over  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  and  wc  meet  with  records  of  very 
ample  endownv.  •  fupport  of  tills  part  of  public 

toorfhip.  This  mode  of  religious  worfhip  prevailed  in 
all  the  European  churches  till  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion :  the  firft  deviation  from  it  is  that  which  followed 
the  Reformation  by  Lather,  who,  being  hrmfelf  a  1  jver 
of  mufic,  formed  a  liturgy,  which' was  a  mufical  ferviee, 
contained  in  a  work  entitled  P/n.'moM.j,  h.  e.  Cantica 
fa*,- a  Vetera  F.c-l.-jix  fe!e3a,  printed  at  Norimberg  in 
1  553,  and  at  Wlttemberg  in  1561.  But  Calvin,  in  his 
eftabfvhment  of  a  church  at  Geneva,  reduced  the  whole 
of  divine  lei  vice  to  prayer,  preaching,  and  finging  ;  the 
latter  of  which  he  reitrained.  He  excluded  the  offices 
'  anrjphon,  hymn,  and  motet,  of  the  Romifh  fer- 
viee, v.  it'i  that  artificial  and  elaborate  mufic  to  which 
they  were  fung  ;  and  adopted  only  that  plain  metrical 
pfalmody,  which  is  now  in  general  ufe  among  the  re- 
formed churches,  and  in  the  parochial  churches  of  our 
own  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  Marot's 
vertion  of  the  Pfalms,  and  employed  a  mufician  to  fet 
them  to  eafy  tunes  only  of  one  part.  In  1553,  he  di- 
vided the  Pfalms  into  paufes  or  fmall  portion?,  and  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  fung  in  churches.  Soon  after  they 
were  bound  up  with  the  Geneva  catechifri ;  from  which, 
time  the  Catholics,  who  had  been  accullomed  to  fing 
them,  were  forbid  the  life  of  them,  under  a  fevere  pe- 
nalty. Scon  after  the  Reformation  commenced  in  Eng- 
land, complaints  were  made  by  many  of  the  dignified 
clergy  and  other,  of  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
chuich-mufic  of  thofe  times  :  in  confequencc  of  which 
it  was  once  p.-opofed,  that  organs  and  curious  finging 
ftiould  be  removed  from  our  churches.  Latimer,  in  his 
diocefe  4 f  W01  ce'.ler,  went  ftill  farther,  and  iffued  in- 
junclions  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Mary,  forbid- 
ding in  their  lervice  all  manner  of  tinging.    In  the  reign 

of  Edward  VI.   a  commiffion  was  txranted  to  eight  bi- 
....  .  .  .  .        ^  ^ 

(hops,  eight  divines,  eight  civilians,  and  eight  common 

lawyers,  to  compile  a  body  of  fuch  eccleriaftical  laws  as 
lhould  in  future  be  obferved  throughout  the  realm.  The 
relult  of  this  compilation  was  a  work  firft  published  by 
Fox  the  martyrologift,  in  157 1,  and  afterwards  in  164c, 
under  the  title  ot  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclefiaflicarum. 
Thefe  32  commiffioners,  inilead  of  reprobating  church- 
mulic,  merely  condemned  figurative  and  operofe  mu- 
fic, or  that  kind  of  finging  which  abounded  with 
fugues,  refponiive  paiTages,  and  a  commixture  of  various 
and  intricate  proportions  ;  vehl  h,  -a  trether' extemporary 
or  written,  is  by  muficians  termed  defcant.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  a  ral  m'irfic,  and 

the  practice  oi  tome  ot  tlv_-  reformed  churches,  the  com- 

1  J4S,  and  the  king  him* 
r.nlicai  ferviee.    Accordingly 
the  :'atute  2  &  x  Liw.  VI.  cap.  1.  though  it  con- 
no  forma',  obligation  on  the  clergy,  or  others,  to  ufe  or 
join  1  ...         ijrrental  muiie  in  the  common 

prave:,  cl-.i  clearly  racogoife  the  practice  of  fi 

5  and 
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and  in  left  than  two  years  after  the  compiling  pf  Ring 
■y,  a  formula  was  compofcd,  which  con* 
tinues,  with  fcarce  any  variation,  to  be  the  rule  for  cho- 
ral fervice  even  at  this  day.  The  author  of  this  woth 
was  I  ecke,  or  Marbeike  ;  ar,<l  it  was  printed 

by  Richard  Grafton,  in  155".  undei  the  title  of  the 
P  >ok  of  Common  Prayer, noted,  Quean  Mary  labour* 
edto  re«eftabli(h  the  Romilh  choral  fervice)  but  the  a«- 
.1  of  Elisabeth  was  followed  by  the  aft  of  unifor- 
mity 1  in  confeqtu  i,.v  oi  which,  and  of  the  queen's  in- 
junctions, the  Iiook  of  Common  Prayer,  noted  by  Mar- 
beck-',  was  eotvftdcred  as  the  general  formula  of  choral 
fervice.  In  i960,  another  mutical  fervice,  with  fome 
non:'.  and  improvements,  was  printed  by  John  Day  1 
in  1  5^  C,  another  collection  of  offices,  with  mufical 
poti  5,  Many  objections  were  urged  by  Cartwright  and 
Other  Puritans  againft  the  lorm  and  manner  of  catlit  - 
,;:.i!  fervice,  to  (which  1  looker  replied  in  his  Ecckfiaili. 
Cat  Polity.  In  (664,  the  llatiitcr.  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  for  uniformity  in  the  Common  Prayer,  were 
repealed  ;  and  the  Directory  for  Public  Worftttp,  which 
allows  only  of  the  tinging  of  pfalmi.  cftablifhcd.  But 
jtpon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  choral  feivice  was 
1  revived,  and  has  tince  uniformly  continued.  See 
on  this  fubjeft  Hawkins's  Hillory  of  Mufic,  vol.  1, 
p.  404.  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  vol.  iii.  p.  58 — 468,  &c,  vol. 
iv.  p.  44— 347. 

Smtpics-Trct.     See  Sorbus. 

SERVITES,  a  religious  order  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  founded  about  the  year  1233,  by  feven  Floren- 
tine  merchants,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  bifhop 
of  Florence,  renounced  the  world,  and  lived  together  in 
0  religious  community  on  mount  Senar,  two  leagues 
from  that  city. 

SERVITOR,  in  the  iiniverfity  of  Oxford,  a  flu- 
.rlent  who  attends  on  another  for  his  maintenance  and 
learning.     See  Sizar. 

SERVITUDE,  the  condition  of  a  fervant,  or  ra- 
ther (lave. 

Under  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  new 
kind  of  fervitude  was  introduced,  different  from  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans  ;  it  confifted  in  leaving  the  lands  of 
fubjugated  nations  to  the  firft  owners,  upon  condition 
r>f  certain  rents,  and  fervile  offices,  to  be  paid  in  ac- 
knowledgment. Hence  the  names  ofjeevt  cenfiti,  a- 
Jiriptitii,  and  addiSt  gltbx  ;  fome  whereof  were  taxable 
it  the  reafonable  discretion  of  the  lord  (  others  at  a 
certain  rate  agreed  on  }  and  others  were  mainmortable, 
who,  having  no  legitimate  children,  could  not  make  a 
■vv ill  to  above  the  value  of  five  pence,  the  lord  being 
heir  of  all  the  reft  j  and  others  were  prohibited  marry- 
ing, or  going  to  live  out  of  the  lordfhip.  Moft  ot  thefis 
fcrvices  exifted  lately  in  France  j  but  they  were  long 
ago  abolifhed  in  England.  Such,  however,  was  the  ori- 
ginal of  our  tenures,  &c.     See  Slavf. 

Sfrvitude,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
Seft.  ix. 

SERVIUS  (Maurus  Honoratus),  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  flouriflted  about  the 
time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  j  now  chiefly  known 
by  his  Commentaries  on  Virgil.  There  is  alio  extant 
H  piece  ol  Serviufl  upon  the  feet  of  verfes  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fj  I'lhles,  called  Centimetrum, 

SERUM,  a  thin,  ttanXparent,  faltifh  liquor,  which 
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makes  a  conr\ili7ablr  psit  of  the   mats,  of  blood,     ge| 

Anatomv,  n°  \i<\.  and  Bloob. 

SESAMOIDEA  ossa,  certain  fmall  bones  fome-  ^fan,"«n 

what  refembling  the  feed6  of  fefamum,  whence   their 

name.     They  are  placed  at  the  under  part  of  the  bones 

of  the  laft  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toea, 

SESAMUM,  oily  grain,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  didynamia,  and  to 
the  order  of  angiofpermia  j  and  in  the  natural  fyf. 
1  ranging  under  ihe  20th  order,  I.w'uU.  The  ca- 
lyx is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panulated,  the  tube  of  which  is  nearly  the  length  of 
the  calyx  1  the  throat  is  inflated,  and  very  large  1  the 
border  is  divided  into  five  parts,  four  of  which  are 
fpreadipg  and  nearly  equal  5  the  fifth  is  the  lowelt  and 
largelt.  There  are  four  filaments,  and  the  rudiini  nts  of 
a  fifth.  'die  ftigma  is  lanceolated,  and  the  capfule  has 
four  tells.  There  are  only  two  fpecies,  the  oriental! 
and  inincum,  I ,  The  oriental*  has  ovate,  oblong,  entire 
leaves.  It  Is  an  annual,  and  grows  naturally  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar  and  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  j  rifing  with 
an  herbaceous  four-cornered  llalk,  two  feet  high,  fend» 
ing  out  a  few  (hort  fide-branches  ;  the  leaves  are  ob. 
long,  oval,  a  little  hairy,  and  {land  oppofite.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  llalks  in  loofe  fpikes  1  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  lhaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  fox-glove.  After  the  flowers  are  part, 
the  germen  turns  to  an  oval  acute-pointed  capfule  with 
four  cells,  filled  with  oval  eompreffed  feeds,  which  rU 

f>en  in  autumn,  2.  The  indicum,  with  trifid  lower 
eaves,  grows  naturally  in  India:  this  is  alfo  an  annual 
plant ;  the  llalk  rifea  taller  thua  that  of  the  former ;  the 
iouxr  leaves  are  cut  into  three  parts,  which  is  the  only 
difference  between  them. 

The  firft  fort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  all  the  ead. 
em  countries,  and  alfo  in  Africa,  as  a  pulfe  ;  and  of 
late  years  the  feed6  have  been  introduced  into  Carolin-i 
by  the  African  negroes,  where  they  fucceed  extremely 
well.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  make  an  oil 
from  the  feed,  which  will  keep  good  many  years, 
without  having  any  rancid  fmell  or  talte,  but  in  two 
years  become  quite  mild  j  fo  that  when  the  w  f 
tafte  of  the  feed,  which  is  in  the  oil  when  firft  drawn, 
is  worn  off,  they  ufe  it  as  a  falad-oil,  and  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  fweet  oil.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
idea  by  the  negroes  for  food  ;  which  feeds  they  patch 
over  the  fire,  and  then  mix  them  with  water,  and  (te»v 
other  ingredients  with  them,  which  makes  an  hearty 
food.  Sometimes  a  fort  of  pudding  is  made  of  0' 
feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  millet  or  rice,  and 
is  by  fome  perfoni  efteemed,  but  is  rarely  ufed  for  thefe 
purpofes  in  Europe,  This  is  called  benny  or  bonr.y  in 
Carolina.  In  England  thefe  plants  are  prcferved  in  bo- 
tanic gardens  as  curiofities.  Their  feeds  mull  be  fown 
in  the  fpring  upon  a  hot  bed  1  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  mull  be  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  hotbed 
to  bring  them  forward.  After  they  have  acquired  .» 
tolerable  degree  of  ftrength,  they  mould  be  planted  into 
pots,  and  plunged  into  another  hot-bed,  managing 
them  as  hath  been  directed  for  amaranths )  for  if  thew 
plants  are  not  thus  brought  forward  in  the  former  part 
of  the  fummer,  they  will  not  produce  good  feeds  in 
this  country. 

From  nine  pounds  of  this  feed  which  came  from  Ca. 
6  tola i.-,, 
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roliu*,  there  were  upwards  of  two  quarts  of  oil  drawn, 
which  is  as  great  a  quantity  as  hath  been  obtained  from 
any  vegetable  whatever.  'J'his  might  occafion  it?  be- 
ing called  the  oily  grain. 

SESELT,  meadow  saxifrage,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and 
to  the  order  of  digynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyflein 
ranging  under  the  45th  order,  Umheilaijc.  The  umbels 
are  globular ;  the  involucrum  confifts  of  one  or  two 
leaflets  ;  the  fruit  is  egg-fhaped  and  ltrcaked.  There 
are  I  1  fpeeies,  the  pimpine/loides  montanum,  glaucum,  an- 
nuuin,  ammoides,  lortuofam,  turbith,  hyppvtnarathrum,  py- 
renaum,  faxifragum,  and  datum.  The  montanum  grows 
naturally  in  France  and  Italy  ;  the  glaucum  is  a  native 
of  France  ;  the  ammoides  and  tortuofum  grow  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe  ;  and  the  hyppomarathrum  is  a  native 
of  Au?.ria. 

SESOSTRIS,  king  of  Egypt.  See  Egypt,  p. 
368. 

SESQUI,  a  Latin  particle,  fignifying  a  whole  and 
a  halt  ;  which,  joined  with  altera,  terza,  qsiarta,  Sec.  is 
rnuch  ufed  in  the  Italian  mufic  to  exprefs  a  kind  of  ra- 
tios, particularly  feveral  fpeeies  of  triples. 

SEStlui-Alterate,  in  geometry  and  arithmetic,  is  a  ra- 
tio between  two  lines,  two  numbers,  or  the  like,  where 
one  of  them  contains  the  other  once,  with  the  addition 
ei  a  half. 

Thus  6  and  9  are  in  a  fefqui-alterate  ratio  ;  fince 
o.  contains  6  once,  and  3,  which  is  half  of  6,  over  ; 
and  20  and  3D  ate  in  the  fame;  as  30  contains  20, 
and  half  20  or  10. 

Ses£v i- Duplicate  ratio,  is  when  of  two  terms  the  great- 
er contains  the  lefs  twice,  and  half  the  lefs  remains ;  as 
15  and  6  ;   50  and  20. 

SesQui-T'ertional  proportion,  is  when  any  number  or 
quantity  contains  another  once  and  one  third. 
SESSILE,  among  botanifts.     See  Botany. 
SESSION,  in  general,  denotes  each  fitting  or  affem- 
bly  of  a  council,  &c. 

Ses%iox  of  Parliament,  is  the  feafon  or  fpace  from  its 
meeting  to  its  prorogation.     See  Parliament. 

Kirl-SEsstoN,  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclel'aftical  court 
tn  Scotland.     See  KiRK-Selfion. 

Sessions  for  weights  and  meafures.  In  London, 
four  juftices  from  among  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  al- 
dermen (of  whom  the  mayor  or  recorder  is  to  be  one), 
may  hold  a  feffion  to  inquire  into  the  offences  of  felling 
by  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  contrary  to  the  llatutes  ; 
and  to  receive  indictments,  punifh  offenders,  Sec.  Char, 
king  Charles  I. 

Court  0/' Session.  See  Law,  Part  III.  Sect.  ii. 
Court  of  ^uarter-Ssssioss,  an  Englilh  court  that  muft 
be  held  in  every  county  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year; 
which,  by  ftatute  2  Hen.  V.  c.  4.  is  appointed  to  be  in 
the  firft  week  after  Michaelmas-day,  the  firft  week  after 
the  epiphany,  the  firft  week  after  the  clofe  of  Ealter, 
and  in  the  week  after  the  tranllation  of  St  Thomas  the 
martyr,  or  the  7th  of  July.  It  is  held  before  two  or 
more  jullices  of  the  peace,  one  of  which  muft  be  of  the 
quorum.  The  jurifdidion  of  this  court,  by  34  Edvv. 
III.  c.  1.  extends  to  the  trying  and  determining  ail  fe- 
lonies and  trefpaffes  whatfoever  :  though  they  leldom, 
if  ever,  try  any  greater  offence  than  fmall  felonies  with- 
in the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  their  commiflion  providing, 
that  if  any  cafe  of  difficulty  aiifes,  they  fhall  not  jiro- 
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ctcd   to  judgment,  but  in  the  prefenee  of  orie  of  th«    ?e1mn, 
juftices  of  the  courts  of  king's- bench  or  common-pleas,    SeftfccS 
or  one  of  the  judges  of  affize  :   and  therefore  murder;,         "~w 
and  other  capital  felonies,  are    ufually   remitted  for  a 
more  folemn  trial  to  the  affiles.      Tiiey  can.iot  alfo  try 
any  new-created  offence,   without  exprefs   power  given 
them  by  the  ftatute   which  creates  it.      But  there  are 
many  offences  and  particular  matters  which,   by  parti- 
cular llatutes,  belong  properly  to  this  jurildiciion,  and 
ought    to   be  profecutcd    in  this  court ;  as,  the  fmall- 
er  mifdemeanors  a^ainft  the  public   or  commonweal 
not  amounting  to  felony  ;  and  efpecially  offences  rela- 
ting to  the  game,  highways,  a'ehoufes,  baftard  children, 
the  fettlement  and  provilion  for  the  poor,  vagrants,  fer- 
vants  wages,  and  Popifh  recufants.     Some  of  thefe  are 
proceeded   upon  by  indictment :  others  in  a  fummary 
way,   by   motion,   and  order  thereupon  ;  which  order 
may  for  the  moft  part,  unlefs  guarded  againft  by  parti- 
cular ftatutes,  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king's-bench 
by  writ  of  ai  tiorari  facias,  and  be  there  either  quafhed 
or  confirmed.      The  records  or  rolls  of  the  feffions  are 
committed  to  the   cuitody  of  a  fpecial  officer,   denomi- 
nated  cujlos   rotulorum,  who   is  always  a  juilice  of  the 
quorum  ;  and  among  them  of  the  quorum  (faith  Lam- 
bard)  a  man   for   the  moft  part   efpecially  picked  out, 
either  for  wifdom,  countenance,  or  credit.     The  nomi- 
nation of  the  cujlos  rotulorum  (who  is  the  principal  offi- 
cer in  the  county,   as  the  lord-lieutenant  is  chief  in  mi- 
litary command)  is  by  the  king's  fign-manual :  and  to 
him  the  nomination  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  belongs  ;- 
which  office  he  is  exprefsly  forbidden  to  fell   for  mo- 
ney. 

In  moft  corporation-towns  there  are  quarter- feffions 
kept  before  juftices  of  their  own,  within  their  refpec- 
tive  limits ;  which  have  exa&ly  the  fame  authority  as 
the  general  quarter-feffions  of  the  county,  except  in  a 
very  few  inftances ;  one  of  the  moft  conhderable  of 
which  is  the  matter  of  appeals  from  orders  of  removal 
of  the  poor,  which,  though  they  be  from  the  orders  of 
corporation-jufticcs,  muft  be  to  the  feffions  of  the  coun- 
ty, by  ftatute  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  30.  In  both  corpo- 
rations and  counties  at  large,  there  is  fometimes  kept  a 
fpecial  or  petty  feffion,  by  a  few  juftices,  for  difpatch- 
ing  fmaller  bufmefs  in  the  neighbourhood  between  the 
times  of  the  general  feffions  ;  as  for  licenfing  alehoufes, 
paffing  the  account  ot  parffh-officers,   and  the  like- 

SESTERCE,  Sestertius,  a  filver  coin,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Roman3,  called  alfo  (imply  nummus, 
and  fometimes  nummus  fe/hrtius.  The  feltertius  was  the 
fourth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  originally  contained  two 
afles  and  a  half.  It  was  at  firft  denoted  by  LLS  ;  the 
two  L's  fignifying  two  libra?,  and  the  S  half.  But  the 
librarii,  afterwards  converting  the  two  L's  into  an  H, 
exprefled  the  ieftertius  by  PIS.  The  wordfc/lcrtiui  was 
firft  introduced  by  way  of  abbreviation  for  Jmiflt  nir, 
which  fionifies  two,  and  a  half  of  a  thiid,  or,  literally, 
only  half  a  third  ;  tor  in  expreffing  halt  a  third,  it  was 
underftood  that  there  were  two  before. 

Some  authors  make  two  kinds  of  fefteiccs  ;  the  lei's 
called  lejlert'iHs,  in  the  mafculir.e  gender ;  and  the  great 
one,  Cdileife/lertium,  in  the  neuter  :  the  firft,  that  we 
have  already  defcribed  ;  the  latter  containing  a  thou: 
of  the  other.  Others  will  have  any  inch  diftinftion  of 
great  and  little  feftercea  unknown  to  tlie  Romans  :  fef- 
terthu,  fay  they,  was  an  adjc&ive,  and  fignified  at  fejltr- 
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if  tree.    t.u:,  r    1  1    la  half;  and  when  ufed  iritheploral, 

y      v        'a  iilhim,  or   fefiertta,   it  was  on) \ 

way  of  al  on,  and  there  was  always  underftood 

ft;;.'.  ,  8tC. 

This  mattei  has  been  accurately  dated  by  Mr  Raper, 
in  the  following  manner.  The  fubftantive  to  which 
ieftertius  referred  is  either  at,  or  pundus ;  vtAfeJUrlhita* 
is  two  alTcs  and  a  half;  feflertium  pondus,  two  poo 
and  a  half,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  denarii.  When 
the  denarius  palled  for  ten  affes,  the  fellertins  of  two  affes 
and  a  hair  was  a  quarter  of  it ;  and  the  Romans  conti- 
nued to  keep  their  accounts  in  thefe  fefterces  long  after 
the  denatius  palled  for  lixteen  affes;  till,  growing  ridu 
they  found  it  more  convenient  to  reckon  by  quarts 
the  denarius,  which  they  culled  nuinmi,  and  ufed  the 
words  minimus  and  f.Jhrtius  indifferently,  as  fynonymous 
terms,  and  fometimes  both  together,  as  fcfiertius  num- 
mus ;  in  which  cafe  the  word  feftertiut,  having  loll  its 
original  Ggaification,  was  ufed  as  a  fubftantive  ;  tot  fef- 
tertiut tiummus  was  not  two  nnmmi  and  a  half,  but  a 
fingle  nununus  ©f  four  alRs.  They  called  any  Cum  un- 
der two  thoufand  fefterces  fo  many  fe/lertii  in  the  mafcu- 
line  gender  ;  two  thoufand  fefterces  they  called  duo  or 
Una  fefltrtia,  in  the  neuter;  fo  many  quarters  making 
live  hundred  denaiii,  which  was  twice  the  feftertium  ; 
and  they  laid  dena,  vuena,  &c.  fcftertia,  till  the  fum  a- 
mounted  to  a  thoufand  feilertia,  which  was  a  million  of 
•  fefterces.  But,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  they  did  not  ufe  the 
r.euter  feflertium  in  the  lingular  number,  when  the  whole 
fum  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand  fefterces,  or 
one  fefiertitm-j.  They  called  a  million  of  fefterces  dates 
numwum,  or  decies  feflertium,  for  dales  centena  miliia  num- 
Tnorum,  or  feferliorum  (in  the  mafculine  gender),  omit- 
ting centena  miliia  for  the  fake  of  brevity.  Thty  like- 
wife  called  the  fame  fum  decks  feflertium  (in  the  neuter 
gender)  for  Jccles  centkt  feflertium,  omitting  centiet  for 
the  fame  reafori;  or  limply  deaa,  omj|r.ing  centena  miliia 
feflertium,  or  centiet  feflertium  }  and  with  the  numeral  ad- 
verbs decks,  vicies,  centiet,  millies,  and  the  like,  either 
centena  miliia  or  centiet  was  always  underftood.  Thefe 
were  their  molt  ufual  forms  of  expreffion  ;  though  for 
Una,  den,:,  i-i.  ena  fejlertii,  they  frequently  faid  Una,  dena, 
vicena  rruia  nummum.  If  the  coniular  denarius  contain- 
ed 6c  troy  grain;,  of  tine  fuver,  it  was  worth  fomewhat 
more  than  eight-pence  farthing  and  a  half  llerling  ;  and 
the  as,  of  1 6  to  the  denarius,  a  little  more  than  a  half- 
penny. To  reduce  the  ancier:t  fefterces  of  two  affes  and 
a  hair",  when  the  denarius  paffed  for  J  6,  to  pounds  ller- 
ling, multiply  the  given  number  by  5454,  and  cut  off 
figures  on  the  right  hand  for  decimals.  To  reduce 
tiummi ffttriii,  or  quarters  wt  the  denarius,  to  pounds 
llerli  ig  ;  if  the  given  fum  be  conlular  money,  multiply 
■  ,y  8727,  and  cut  1  *i  fix  iiguics  on  the  right  hand  for 
decii  I  .  I  I  F01  ii  pi  ial  money  diminifh  the  (aid  pro- 
dud  by  one-eighth  of  itielf.  PhiL  Traaf.  vol.  ki. 
part  ii.  art.  j^. 

To  be  qualified   for  a   Roman   knight,   a    eftate  of 
400,cco     ,'  was  required,;   and  for  a  fcuator,  of 

mention  a  copper  /{fierce,  worth  about 
one  third  of  a  iglifti. 

'  •    or  fej/ertius,  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  ancients 
i  r  a  tJ  i    .  coi  mining  two  wholes  and  an  half  of,ano- 
I  ...         1  any  whole  or  integer. 
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SESTOS,  a  noted  fortrefs  of  European  Tuikey,  ft. 
tuated  at  the  entrance  of  the  HelleFpont  or  Dardanelles,        H 
24  miles  fouth-weftof  Gallipoli.     This  place  is  famous       ^'",1 
for  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Li  ander,  lung  by  the  poet 
Mtifeus. 

SESUVJUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  clafs  of  icofandria,  and  to  the  order  ot  trify- 
nia.  The  calyx  is  coloured  and  divided  into  live  parts; 
there  are  no  petals ;  the  capfule  is  egg-fhaped,  three- 
celled,  opening  horizontally  about  the  middle,  and  con- 
taining many  leeds.  There  is  only  one  Ipecies,  the  poitu- 
Incaflrum,  purflaue-leaved  ftfuvium,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Well  Im 

SET,  or  Sets,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers  and  gar- 
deners to  exprefs  the  young  plants  of  the  white  thorn 
and  other  fluubs,  with  which  they  ufe  to  laife  their 
quick  or  quick-fet  hedges.  The  white  thorn  is  the  belt 
of  all  trees  for  this  purpofe  ;  and,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, its  fets  feldom  fail  of  anfwering  the  farmer's  utmoft 
expectations. 

Ssr-qff,  in  law,  is  an  aft  whereby  the  defendant  ac- 
knowledges the  juftice  of  the  plaintiffs  demand  on  the 
one  hand  ;  but,  on  the  other,  fets  up  a  demand  of  his 
own,  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in 
the  whole,  or  in  part  :  as,  if  the  plaintiff  files  for  10I. 
due  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  fet  off  9  1. 
due  to  himiclf  for  merchandife  fold  to  the  plaintiff; 
and,  in  caie  he  pleads  fuch  let-off,  mull  pay  the  remain- 
in  g  balance  into  court.  This  anfw<_rs  to  y  nearly  to 
the  ompenfalio  or  ftoppage  o:  the  civil  law,  and  depends 
upon  the  llatutes  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  and  8  Geo.  II. 
cap.  24. 

SETACEOUS  worm,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  name 
given  by  Dr  Lifter  to  that  long  and  Gender  water- 
worm,  which  io  much  refembles  a  horle-hair,  that  it 
has  been  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  an  animated  hair 
of  that  creature.  Thefe  creatures,  luppofed  to  be  living 
hairs, are  a  pecuiiar'fort of  infefts,  which  are  hied  and  nou- 
rifhed  within  the  bodies  oi  other  inlefts,  as  the  worms  of 
the  ichneumon  flies  aie  11:  the  bodies  of  the  caterpillars. 

Aldrovand  defcribts  the  creature,  and  tells  us  it  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  but  called  feta  aquatka,  and 
vermis  fetariut,  by  the  moderns,  either  from  its  figure 
refembling  that  of  a  hair,  or  trom  the  fuppofition  of  its 
once  having  been  the  h::ir  of  fome  animal.  We  [( 
rally  fuppoie  it,  in  the  imaginary  ftate  of  the  hair,  to 
have  belonged  to  a  hoife  ;  but  the  Gumans  lay  it  was 
t.n  ■  the  hair  of  a  calf,  and  call  it  by  a  name  figni.ying 
•uitulus  aquat'uut,  or  the  "  water  calf." 

Albertus,  an  author  much  reverenced  by  the  common 
people,  has  declared  that  this  animal  is  generated  of 
a  hair  ;  and  add,,  that  any  hair  thrown  into  Handing 
water,  will,  in  a  '.cry  little  time,  obtain  lire  and  nontio 
Other  authors  ha\e  iiffent<.d  from  this  opinion,  ami  lup- 
pofed them  generated  or  the  fibrous  roots  ot  water  •- 
plants;  and  olhcit,  of  the  parts  of  grafshoppers  fallen 
into  the  water.  This  latl  opinion  is  rejected  by  Al- 
drovand as  the  moll  improbable  of  all.  Standing  and 
foul  w«ters  are  mod  plentifully  ftored  with  them;  but 
they  are  fi  metimes  found  in  the  cleared  and  purelt 
fpruvge,  and  fometimcs  out  ot  the  water,  on  the  leaves 
of  tr^cs  and  plants,  as  on  the  trait-trees  in  our  gardens, 
and  the  elms  111  hedges.  They  are  from  three  to  five 
inches  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  hair;  and  are 

brown, 
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brown  upon  the  back,  and  white  under  the  belly,  and 
the  tail  is  white  on  every  part. 
''      SE  i'H,  the  third  Ion  or  Adsm,  the  father  of  Enos, 
was  born  3S74  15.  C.  and  lived  912  years. 

SETHI ANSt  in  church-hiftory,  ChrilHan  heretics; 
fo  called  became  they  paid  divine  worlhip  to  Seth, 
whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  Jefus  Chrill  the  Inn  of 
God,  but  who  was  made  by  a  third  divinity,  and  fub- 
flituted  in  the  room  of  the  two  families  o:  Abel  and 
Cain,  which  had  been  dellroyed  by  the  deluge.  Thefe 
heretics  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the  lecond  century  ;  and 
a*  they  were  addifted  to  all  forts  of  debauchery,  they 
did  not  want  followers  ;  and  continued  in  Egypt  above 
200  years 

SETIMO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pied- 
mout,  fituated  on  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  north  of 
Turin. 

SETON,  in  furgery,  a  few  horfe  hairs,  Small  threads, 
or  large  packthread,  drawn  through  the  (kin,  chiefly  the 
reek,  by  means  ot  a  lari>e  needle  or  probe,  with  a  view 
to  reitore  or  prelerve  health. 

We  6nd  by  experience,  that  fetona  are  very  ufefu]  in 
catarrhs,  inflammations,  and  other  diforders,  particularly 
thofc  of  the  eyes,  as  a  gutta  ferena,  cataract,  and  inci- 
pient fuffuiion  ;  to  thefe  we  may  add  iuteiilc  headachs, 
with  fttipidity,  drowuiiels,  epilephes,  and  even  the  apo- 
plexy itlelt. 

SETl'EE,  in  fea- language,  a  vefTcl  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  one  deck  and  a  very  long  and 
Sharp  prow.  They  carry  fome  two  mails,  te>rne  three, 
without  top-mails.  1  hey  have  generally  two  malts, 
equipped  with  triangular  fails,  commonly  called  lateen 
lads.  The  leall  ot  them  are  of  62  tons  burden.  They 
ferve  to  tranlport  cannon  and  proviiions  tor  Ihips  of  war 
and  the  like.  Thefe  veffcls  are  peculiar  to  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  and  are  ufually  navigated  by  Italians, 
Greeks,  or  Mahometans. 

SETTING,  in  allrouomy,  the  withdrawing  of  a  liar 
or  planet,  or  its  finking  below  the  horizon.  Aftrono- 
mers  and  poets  make  three  different  kinds  of  fettin g  of 
the  ltars,  viz  the  Cosmical,  Acronycal,  and  Heli- 
acal.    See  thefe  articles. 

Setting,  in  the  fea-language.  To  fet  the  land  or 
the  fun  by  the  compafs,  is  to  obferve  how  the  land 
bears  on  any  point  of  the  compals,  or  on  what  point 
it  the  compals  the  fun  is.  Alio  when  two  Ihips  iail  in 
light  of  one  another,  to  mark  on  what  point  the  chafed 
bears,  is  termed  j'etiivg  the  cha^e  by  the  compafs. 

Setting,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  cxprefs 
the  manner  of  taking  partridges  by  means  of  a  dog 
peculiarly  naincd  to  that  purpole.      See  Shooting. 

Act  'of  SETTLEMENT,  in  Britifh  hiitory,  a 
name  given  to  the  ltatute  12  and  13  W.  III.  cap.  2. 
whereby  the  crown  was  limited  to  his  prefent  majefty's 
.1.  us  houle  ;  and  feme  new  provisions  were  added, 
ft  the  fame  fortunate  era,  for  better  fecuring  our  reli- 
gion, laws,  and  liberties;  which  the  llatute  declares  to 
be  the  birthright  o:  the  people  of  England,  according 
to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  common  law. 

SEVENTH,  in  mufic,  an  interval  called  by  the 
Greeks  hepta^hurdon.      See  Interval. 

S  EA  ER  ANCE,  in  law,  the  Angling  or  fevering  two 
or  more  that  join  or  are  joined  in  the  fame  writ  or  ac- 
tion. As  it  two  join  in  a  writ,  dc  liber tatc probanda, 
and  the  one  be  afterwards  nonfuited  ;   here  Severance  Ts 
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permitted,  fo  as  notwithstanding  the  nonfuit       the  one, 
the  other  may  federally  proceed. 

'I  here  is  alio  feverance  cf  the  tenants  inaffi/.e;  when 

one,  two,  or  more  dilTeifees  appear  upon  the  writ,  and 
not  the  other.  And  feverance  in  debt,  where  two  exe- 
cutors are  named  plaintiffs,  and  the  one  refufes  to  pro- 
fecute.  We  alio  meet  with  feverance  of  fummons,  fe- 
verance in  attaints,  &c.  An  eilate  in  joint  tenancy  may 
be  fevered  and  deftroyed  by  deftroying  any  of  its  uni- 
ties. 1.  That  of  time,  which  refpects  only  the  original 
commencement  of  the  joint  efface,  cannot  in  iced  (being 
now  part)  be  affected  by  any  fubfequent  tranfact 
But,  2.  The  joint-tenants  eilate  may  be  dellroyed  With- 
put  any  alienation,  by  merely  disuniting  their  poffeffion. 
3.  The  jointure  may  be  dellroyed,  by  deftroying  the  uni- 
ty of  title.   And,  4.  By  deftroying  the  unity  of  intercft. 

SEVERIA,  a  province  0!  the  Ruffr.11  emoire,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Smo- 
leniko  and  Mufcovy,  on  the  eafl  by  Vorotinfbi  anc'  the 
country  ot  the  Cbffacks,  on  the  fouth  by  the  fame, 
and  on  the  well  by  Zernegovia.  It  is  a  country 
rim  with  woo  Is,  and  on  the  fouth  part  is  a  foreft  of 
great  length.  Novogrode«c,  or  Novogorod,  is  the  ca- 
pital  tov>  n. 

St  SEVERINA,   a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kin^d  >m 
of  Naples,  and  in  Lower  Calabria,  with  an  archbiinop's 
fee.      It  is  very  well  fortified,   and    feated  on  a  cr?._ 
rock,  on  the  river  Necto;  in  E.  Long.  17.  14.  N.  L 
39-, '5- 

SEVERINO,   a  town  of  Italy,   in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  Maiehe  of"  Ancona,  with  a 
Shop's  iee.      It   has   fine    vineyards,    and   is  feated   be- 
tween two  hills  on  the  river  Petenza,   in  E.  Long.  13. 
6.  N.  Lat.  43.  16 

SEVERN,   a   river  which   rifts   near  Plimlimrr.on- 
Hill  in  Montgomcryfhire,  and  before  it  enters  Shrop- 
shire receives  about    31   itrcan.s,  and    paffes  down   to 
Laudring,  where   it   recei\cs   the    Morda,   that  flows 
from  Ofweftry.      When  it  arrives   at    Monford,  it  re- 
ceives the  river  Mon,  pafling  on  to  Shrew  (bury,  which 
it  almoft  Surrounds,  then  to   Bridgeworth ;  afterwards 
it  runs  through  the  ikiits  of  Staffordshire,  enters  Wor-^ 
cellerlhire,  and  paffes  by  Worcefterj  then   it  runs  to  sVe-^  <**• 
Tewkefbury,  where  it  joins  the  Avon,  and  from  thence ""**' 
to  Glouceller,  keeping  a  n  irth-wefterly  courfe,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Biiffol  Channel.      It  begins  to  be  na\ 
ble  tor  boats  at  Welchpool,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and 
takes  in  Several  other  rivers  in   its  courfe,   beftdes  thofe 
already  mentioned,  and  is  the  fecond  in  En  Jam!.      By 
the  late  inland   navigation,  it  has  communication  « 
the   livers   Merfey,  Dec,   Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent     Der- 
went,  Humbei,  Thames,  Avon,    &c.   which    navi 
tion,   including  its  windings,  extends  ai  miles 

in  the  counties  ot   Lincoln,   Nottingham,  York,  Lan- 
cafter,    Wetlmoicland,    Che  Her,    Stafford,    Warn 
Leicelter,  Oxford.    Worcefter,     Sec.      A    canal   from 
Stroud- Water,  a  branch  ui    1,  ,  to    juin  the 

Thames,  has  lately   been  undertaken,  by    which  great 
undertaking  1  I  conveying  a  tunnel  16  :^a  high  and  16 

feet    wide,     under    Sappcrton  Hill    and     Hayley-Wi 

(very  high  ground),  for  two  mile,  and  a  quarter  in 
h  a  very  hard  rock,  lined  and  arched 
with  brick,  is  entirely  completed,  and  boats  p.. 
through  it  the  21  ft  ol  May  1789.  By  this  opening, 
a  communication  is  made  between  the  ri\er  Severn  at 
S  s  Frami. 
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Severn-.  JVamilond  an!  the  Thames  nenr  l\eehl   !.',  und  will  bo 
""*~v        continued  over  the  Thames  near  Inglefham,  into  dei  p 
water  in  the  Thames  below  St  John  fo  to 

Oxford,  &c.  and  London,    for  conveyance  of  coals, 
(roods,  &c.      It  is  oow  navigable   from  the   Severn  to 
Themsford,    by    way  of  Stroud,    Cirencefter,  Cri 
lade,   Sic.  being  filled  with  water  for  thai  purpofe  near 
40   1 

SEVERUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet  of 
the  Aufjuftan  age  ;  whofe  Mlna,  together  with  a  frag- 
ment lie  morte  Ciceronis,  were  publifhed,  with  notes 
and  a  profe  interpretation,  by  l.e  Gere,  1  smo, 
fterdam,  1703.  They  were  before  inferted  among  the 
CalaltSa  Virgilii  publifhed  by  Scaliger ;  whofe  not  , 
with  others,   Le  (.'lire  has  received  among  his  own. 

Sevi  ;   imus),  a  Roman  emperor,  who  has 

been  fo  n  uch  admired  tor  his  military  talents,  that 
fome  have  called  him  the  moft  warlike  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  As  a  mn  arch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been 
obferved  that  he  never  did  an  act  of  humanity  or  for- 
gave  a  fault?  In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he 
always  fhowed  himfelf  an  open  enemy  to  pomp  and 
fplendor.  He  loved  the  appellation  of  a  man  of  let- 
ter.-, and  he  even  compofed  an  hiftory  of  his  own  reign, 
which  fome  have  mailed  tor  its  corrcclnefs and  veracity. 
ivever  cruel  Severus  may  appear  in  his  punifhments 
and  in  his  revenge,  many  have  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
him,  and  obferved  that  there  was  need  ot  feverity  in 
an  empire  where  the  morals  were  fo  corrupted,  and  where 
no  lefs  than  3000  pcrtons  were  accufed  of  adultery  du- 
ring the  fpace  of  17  years.  Of  him,  as  ot  Auguftus, 
feme  were  fond  to  lay,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  world  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or  had  never 
died.     See  Rome,  n°  372. 

StrfRL's's  It'll/,  in  Britilh  topography,  the  fourth 
and  latl  barrier  ere&ed  by  the  Romans  againft  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  North  Britons.  See  the  articles  Adri- 
mj,  and  Antoninvs's  h 

We  learn  from  feveral  hints  in  the  Roman  hiftorians, 
that  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  continued  to  be  a  icene   of  perpetual   war 

'  Subject  of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  Bri- 
tons, from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus 
to  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  in  Bri- 
tain, A.  1).  3c6.  This  lall  emperor  having  fubdued 
Ma:atx,  and  repulfed  the  Caledonians,  determined 
to  erect  a  I'.ionger  and  more  impenetrable  barrier  than 
anv  of  the  former,  againft  their  future  ineurfions. 

'I  hough  neither  Dio  nor  Herodian  make  any  men- 
tion of  a  wall  built  by  Severus  in  Britain  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  province,  yet  we  have  abundant 
evidence  from  other  writers  of  equal  authority,  that  he 
really  built  fuch  a  wall.  "  He  fortified  Britain  (fays 
irtian)  with   a  wall  drawn  crofs  the  ifland  from  tea 

fea  ;  which  is  the  greateft  glory  or  his  reign.  After 
the  wall  was  finifhed,  he  retired  to  the  next  itation 
Vroik),  not  only  a  conqueror,  but  the  founder  of  an 
n  1!  peace."  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Aurelius  Victor 
and  Orofius,  to  fay  nothing  of  Entropius  and  Cafliodo- 
rus  :  "  Having  repelled  the  enemy  in  Britain,  he  for- 
tified the  country,  which  was  fuited  to  that  purpofe, 
with  a  wall  drawn  crofs  the  ifland  from  fea  to  lea." — 
"  Severus  drew  a  great  ditch,  and  built  a  ttrong  wall, 
fortified  with  feveral  turrets,  from  fea  to  fea,  to  protect 
that  part  of  the  ifland  which  he  had  recovered  from 
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the  v  1  nnce  1  ;uered  nations."  As  tie-1  refldenw  of  the 
ror  Severus  in  Britain  was  not  quite  four  years,  it 
is  probable  that  the  two  laft  o"  them  were  employed  in 
building  this  wall  ;  according  to  which  account,  it  was 
begun   A.  D.  2c y,  and  finifhed  A.l).  210. 

1  his  wall  of  Severus  was  built  nearly  on  the  fame 
traifr.  with  Hadrian's  rampart,  at  the  diftance  onlv  ol  u 
■aces  north.  The  length  of  this  wall,  from  Coulius' 
I  iufe  near  the  mouth  o'  the  river  Tyne  on  the  call,  to 
Inefs  on  'lie  Solway  frith  on  the  weft,  huh  been 
1,  from  two  aftual  menfurations,  to  be  a  Utile  more 
than  68  Engliih  miles,  and  a  little  Li's  than  74  Roman 
miles.  To  the  north  ot  the  wall  was  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  the  original  dimenfions  of  which  cannot  now  be 
afcertained,  onlv  it  teems  to  have  been  hug.  ■•  than  that 
of  Hadrian.  The  wall  itfelf,  which  flood  on  the  louth 
brink  ot  the  ditch,  was  built  of  free-ltone,  and  where 
the  foundation  was  not  good,  it  is  built  on  pile  1 
oak  ;  the  interftices  between  the  two  faces  of  this  wall 
is  tilled  with  broad  thin  Hones,  placed  not  perpendicu- 
larly, but  obliquely  on  their  edges  ;  the  running  mortar 
or  cement  was  then  poured  upon  them,  which,  by  its 
great  ftrength  and  tenacity,  bound  the  whole  together, 
and  made  it  firm  as  a  rock.  -But  though  thete  mate- 
rials are  tufficiently  known,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  where 
they  were  procured,  for  many  parts  e.t  the  wall  are  at 
a  great  diftance  from  any  quarry  of  free  ftone  ;  and, 
though  Hone  of  another  kind  was  within  reach,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  anywhere  ufed.  The 
height  of  this  wall  was  r  z  feet  betides  the  parapet,  and 
its  bieadth  8  feet,  according  to  Bede,  who  lived  only  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  eaft  end  of  it,  and  in  whofe  time 
it  was  almoft  quite  entire  in  many  places.  Such  was  the 
wall  erected  by  the  command  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  emperor  Severus  in  the  north  ot  England  ;  and, 
confidering  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  folidity, 
it  was  certainly  a  work  ot  great  magnificence  and  pro- 
digious labour.  But  the  wall  itfelf  was  but  a  part,  and 
not  the  mod  extraordinary  part,  of  this  work.  The 
great  number  and  different  kinds  of  fortreffes  which 
were  built  along  the  line  or  it  for  its  defence,  and  the 
military  ways  with  which  it  was  attended,  are  dill  inert 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  and  come  now  to  be  de- 
fcribed. 

The  fortreffes  which  were  erefted  along  the  line  of 
Scverus's  wall  tor  its  defence,  were  of  three  different 
kinds,  and  three  different  degrees  of  ftrength  ;  and 
were  called  by  three  different  Latin  words,  which  may 
be  tranflated  J/aiiom,  cajlks,  and  turrets.  Of  each  of 
thefe  in  their  order. 

"Thejlutiones,  ftations,  were  fo  called  from  their  lia- 
bility and  the  Hated  refidence  of  garrifons.  They 
were  alfo  called  ca/lra,  which  hath  been  converted  into 
chejlres,  a  name  which  many  of  them  ft  ill  bear.  Thefe 
were  by  far  the  largeft,  ftrongelt,  and  moft  magnificent 
of  the  fortreffes  which  were  built  upon  the  wall,  and 
were  defigned  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  cohorts  of 
troops  which  were  placed  there  in  garrifon,  and  from 
whence  detachments  were  fent  into  the  adjoining  caftk 
and  turrets.  Thefe  ftations,  as  appears  from  the  vef- 
tiges  of  them  which  are  ftill  vifible,  were  not  all  exact- 
ly of  the  fame  figure  nor  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ;  fome 
of  them  being  exaftly  fquares,  and  others  oblong,  and 
fome  of  them  a  little  larger  than  others.  Thefe  varia- 
tions were  no  doubt  occalioned  by  the  difference  of  ft. 
H  tuatiou 
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tuation  and  other  circumftances.  The  Nations  were 
fortified  with  deep  ditches  and  ftrong  walls,  the  wall 
itfelf  coinciding  with  and  forming  the  north  wall  of 
each  ftation.  Within  the  ftations  were  lodgings  for  the 
officers  and  fqldiers  in  garrifon  ;  the  fmalleft  of  them 
being  fufficient  to  contain  a  cohort,  or  600  men. 
Without  the  walls  of  each  ftation  was  a  town,  inhabit- 
ed bv  labourers,  artificers,  and  others,  both  Romans 
and  Britons,  who  chofe  to  dwell  under  the  protection 
of  thefe  fortreffes.  The  number  of  the  ftations  upon 
the  wall  was  exaftly  1 8  ;  and  it  they  had  been  placed 
at  equal  diftar.ces,  the  interval  between  every  two  of 
them  would  have  been  four  miles  and  a  few  paces :  but 
the  intervention  of  rivers,  marines,  and  mountains;  the 
conveniency  of  fituations  tor  ilrength,  prolpeft,  and 
water  ;  and  many  other  circumftances  to  us  unknown, 
determined  them  to  place  thefe  ftations  at  unequal  dif- 
tances.  The  fituation  which  was  always  chofen  by  the 
Romans,  both  here  and  everywhere  elfe  in  Britain 
where  they  could  obtain  it,  was  the  gentle  declivity  of 
a  hill,  near  a  river,  and  facing  the  meridian  lun.  Such 
was  the  fituation  of  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  ftations 
on  this  wall.  In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
ftations  ftood  thickeft  near  the  two  ends  and  in  the 
middle,  probably  becaufe  the  danger  of  invalion  was 
greateft  in  thefe  places.  But  the  reader  will  form  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  number  of  thefe  ftations,  their  La- 
tin and  Englifh  names,  their  fituation  and  dillance  from 
one  another,  by  infpcCting  the  following  table,  than  we 
can  give  him  with  equal  brevity  in  any  other  way.  The 
lirft  column  contains  the  number  ot  the  ftation,  reckon- 
ing from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  fecond  contains  its  Latin, 
and  the  third  its  En  Tifir  name  ;  and  the  three  laft  its 
diltance  from  the  next  ftation  to  the  weft  or  it,  in  miles, 
furlongs,  and  chains. 


N°  Latin  Name. 

Englifh  Name. 

M 

F. 

C. 

1 

Segedunum 

Coufins'-houfe 

3 

5 

i\ 

2 

Pons  iElii 

Newcaftle 

^ 

c 

9 

3 

Condercum 

Benwell  hill 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Vindobala 

Rutchefter 

7 

c 

3r 

( 

Hunnum 

Hahon-chefters 

5 

1 

7 

6 

Cilurnum 

Walwick-chellers 

3 

1 

8 

7   Procolitia 

Carrawbrugh 

4 

5 

i\ 

8 1  Borcovicus 

Houfefteeds 

1 

3 

8 

9 1  Vindokv.ra 

Little-chefters 

3 

6 

4 

10:  JEfica 

Great  -chefters 

2 

1 

6'r 

1 1    Magna 

Carrvoran 

; 

6 

O 

1  2    A  mboglanna 

Burdofwald 

6 

2 

8 

13,  Petriana 

Cambcck 

2 

6 

6 

:  4  Aballaba 

Watchcrofs 

5 

1 

9 

1  5   Congavata 

Stanwix 

3 

1 

16   Axelodunum 

Brugh 

4 

0 

9 

17!  Gabrolentum 

Brumbrugh 

3 

4 

1 

1       1  unnecehim 

1 

Botdnefe 

0 

0 

0 

Length -of  the  wafl 

6  s 

3 

s 
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of  them  which  are  fl ill  viliblc,   were  exaft  fquares  of   Severa* 

66   feet  every  way.      They  were    ortitied  on  every  fide  • 

with  thick  and  lo'ty  walls,  but  without  any  ditch,  ex- 
cept on  the  north  fide  ;  un  which  the  wall  itfelf,  railed 
much  above  its  ufual  height,  with  the  ditch  attending 
it,  formed  the  fortification.  The  caftles  were  Gtuated 
in  the  intervals  between  the  ftations,  at  the  dillance  of 
about  feven  furlongs  from  each  other  ;  though  parti- 
cular ciieiimilances  fometimes  occasioned  a  little  vari- 
ation. In  thefe  caftles,  guards  were  conftantly  kept  br 
a  competent  number  of  men  detached  from  the  nearcft 
ftations. 

The  turret,  or  turrets,  were  the  third  and  laft  kind 
of  fortifications  on  the  wall.  Thefe  were  ftill  much 
fmaller  than  the  caftles,  and  formed  only  a  fquare  of 
about  1 2  feet,  (landing  out  of  the  wall  on  its  fouth 
fide.  Being  lo  fmall,  they  are  more  entirely  ruined 
than  the  ftations  and  caftles,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  difcover  their  exact  number.  They  ftood  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  caftles  ;  and  from  the  faint  veftigea 
of  a  few  of  them,  it  is  conjectured  that  there  were  four 
of  them  between  ever)'  two  caftles,  at  the  dillance  of 
about  300  yards  from  one  another.  According  to  this 
conjecture,  the  number  of  the  turrets  amounted  to  324. 
They  were  defigned  for  watch-towers  and  places  for 
fer.tinels,  who,  being  within  hearing  of  one  another, 
could  convey  an  alarm  or  piece  of  intelligence  to  all  parts 
of  the  wall  in  a  very  little  time. 

Such  weie  the  ftations,  caftles,  and  turrets,  on  the 
wall  or  Severus  ;  and  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops 
was  conftantly  quartered  in  them  for  its  defence. 
The  ufual  complement  allowed  for  this  fervice  was  as 
follows  : 

1.  Twelve  cohorts  of  foot,   confilling  of  6oo 

men  each,  -  -  7,2~o 

2.  One  cohort  of  mariners  in  the  Cation  at  Boul- 

nefs,  -  -  600 

3.  One  detachment  of  .Moors,"ptobably  equal  to 

a  cohort,  -  -  too 

4.  Four  alae  or  wings  of  horfe,  confining,  at  the 
loweft  computation,  o:  400  each,  -  1,600 


la,  or  Caftles,  were  the  fecond  kind  of  for- 
tifications which  were  built  along  the  line  ot  this  wall 
lor  ii  defence.  Thefe  caftles  were  neither  fo  large 
nor  ftrong  as  the  ftations,  but  much  more  numerous, 
g  no  fewer  than  Hi.  The  (hape  and  dimenfions  of 
ihc  caftles,  as   appears   from  the   foundations  of  many 


10,000 


For  the  conveniency  of  marching  thefe  troops  from 
one.part  of  the  wall  to  another,  with  the  greater  eafe 
and  expedition,  on  any  fervice,  it  was  attended  with 
two  military  ways,  paved  with  fquare  ftones,  in  the 
moil:  folid  and  beautiful  manner.  One  of  there  ways 
was  fmaller,  and  the  other  larger.  The  lmaller  military 
way  lun  clofe  along  the  fouth  fide  ot  the  wall,  from 
turret  to  turret,  and  caftle  to  callle,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fiddiers  in  relieving  their  guards  and  centinels,  and  fuch 
lervices.  The  larger  way  did  not  keep  fo  near  the 
wall,  nor  touch  at  the  turrets  or  caftles,  but  purfued 
the  moll  diredt  courfe  from  one  ftation  to  another,  and 
was  deligned  for  the  conveniency  of  marching  larger- 
bodies  of  troops. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  gratify  the 
reader's  curiolity,  by  informing  him  by  what  particu- 
lar bodies  of  Roman  troops  the  feveral  parts  of  this 
great  work  were  executed  ;  as  we  were  enabled  to  do 
with  regai d  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  from  in- 
fcriptions.  For  though  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
S  s  2  ftones 
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S*vcru«.    [tones  with  infcriptions  of  the  fame  kind,   mentioning 

*  the  feveral  bodies  ol  troops,    and  the  quantity  of   work 

performed  by  each  of  them,   originally  inferted  in  the 

face  or  this  wall,  yet  none  of  them  are  now  to  be 
found.  There  have  indeed  been  difcovered,  in  or  near 
the  ruins  of  this  wall,  a  great  number  or  fmall  fqinre 
ftones,  with  very  (hort,  and  generally  imperfect,  infcrip- 
tions upon  them  ;  mentioning  particular  legions,  co- 
horts, and  centuries;  but  without  directly  affefting 
that  they  had  built  any  part  of  the  wall,  or  naming  any 
number  of  paces.  Ot  thefe  infcriptions,  the  reader 
may  fee  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  among  the  Nor- 
thumberland raid  Cumberland  infcriptions  iri  Mr  Horf- 
ley'.»  Britannia  Romana.  As  the  ftones  on  which  thefe 
infcriptions  are  cut  are  of  the  fame  lhape  and  fize  with 
the  other  facing-ftonca  ot  this  wall,  it  is  almoft  certain 
that  they  have  been  originally  placed  in  the  face  ot  it. 
It  is  equally  certain,  from  the  uniformity  ot  thefe  in- 
fcriptions, that  they  were  all  intended  to  intimate  fome 
one  thing,  and  nothing  fo  probable  as  that  the  adjacent 
wall  was  built  by  the  troops  mentioned  in  them.  This 
was,  perhaps,  lo  well  underltood,  that  it  was  not  thought 
neceffary  to  be  expreffed  ;  and  the  diftance  of  thefe"  in- 
fcriptions from  one  another  (flowed  the  quantity  of  work 
performed.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  we  know  in  ge- 
neral, that  this  great  work  was  executed  bv  the  fecood 
and  fixth  legions,  thefe  being  the  only  legions  mention- 
ed in  thefe  infcriptions.  Now,  if  this  prodigious  wall, 
with  all  its  appendages  of  ditches,  llations,  caftles,  tur- 
rets, and  military  ways,  was  executed  in  the  ipace  of 
two  years  by  two  legions  only,  which,  when  mull  com- 
plete, made  no  more  than  12,000  men,  how  greatly 
muft  we  admire  the  (kill,  the  indultry,  and  excellent 
difciphne  ot  the  Roman  loldiers,  who  were  not  only  the 
valiant  guardians  of  the  empire  in  times  of  war,  but  its 
molt  active  and  ufeful  members  in  times  of  peace  ? 

This  wall  of  Severns,  and  its  fortrelTes,  proved  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Roman  territories  for  near 
200  years.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, the  Roman  empire  being  affaultcd  un  all  fides, 
and  the  bulk  of  their  forces  withdrawn  from  Britain, 
the  Mxatas  and  Caledonians,  now  called  Scots  and 
Pids,  became  more  daring  ;  and  fome  of  them  break- 
ing through  the  wall,  and  others  failing  round  the  ends 
of  it,  they  carried  their  ravages  into  the  very  heart  of 
Provincial  Britain.  '1  hefe  invaders  were  indeed  leveral 
times  lepulled  afier  this  by  the  Roman  legions  lent  to 
the  relief  of  the  Britons.  The  laft  of  thefe  legions, 
under  the  command  of  Gallioof  Ravenna,  having,  with 
the  aflitlance  of  the  Britons,  thoroughly  repaired  the 
breaches  of  Scverus's  wall  and  its  fortreifes,  and  exhort- 
ed the  Britons  to  make  a  brave  defence,  took  their  final 
farewell  of  Britain.  It  foou  appeared,  that  the  ftrong- 
eft  walls  and  ramparts  are  no  fecurity  to  an  undifcipli- 
ned  and  dailardly  rabble,  as  the  unhappy  Britons  then 
were.  The  Scots  and  Picts  met  with  hitle  refinance  in 
breaking  through  the  wall,  while  the  towns  and  caftles 
were  tamely  abandoned  to  their  deltruCtive  rage.  In 
many  places  they  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  it 
might  prove  no  obftru&ion  to  their  futuie  inroads. — 
From  this  time  no  attempts  were  ever  made  to  repair 
this  noble  work.  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  procured 
it  no  refpeft  in  the  daik  and  tallelefs  ages  which  fuc- 
ceeded.  It  became  the  common  quarry  for  more  than 
a  thoufand  years,   oat   of  which  all  the  tov.ns  and  viL 


lagea  around  were  built  ;  and  is  now  fo  entirely  ruined, 
that   the   penetrating   eyes   of   the  moll  poring  and   pa-     — v— 
tient  antiquarian,  can  hardly  trace  its  vanifhing  founda- 
tion-.. 

SEVIGNE  (Marie  de    Rabutin,  MarquilTe  de),  a 
French  lady,  was  bom  in   1626.     When  onlj  a  year 

old  fhe  loft  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  the  defcent  of 
the  Englifh  on  the  ifle  ol  Rhe,  whe-e  he  commanded  a 
company  of  volunteers.  In  1644  flic  married  the  M  11- 
quis  "i  St  rigne,  who  was  (lain  in  a  duel  l<y  the  Cheva- 
lier d'Albret,  in  1651.  She  had  by  him  a  ion  and  a 
daughter,  to  the  education  of  whom  fhe  afterwards  le- 
ligioufly  devoted  herfelf.  Her  daughter  was  married 
in  l66g  to  the  Count  of  Grignan,  who  conducted  her 
to  Provence.  Madame  de  Sevigne  confoled  herfelf  by 
writing  frequent  letters  to  her  daughter.  She  fell  at 
laft  the  victim  to  her  maternal  tendernefs.  In  one  of 
her  vilits  to  Grignan,  [he  fatigued  herfelf  fo  much  du- 
ring the  ficknefs  of  her  daughter,  that  fhe  was  feized 
with  a  fever,  which  carried  her  oft  on  the  14th  of  Ja- 
nuary' 1696.  Wc  have  two  portraits  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne;  the  one  by  the  Compte  de  Buffi,  the  other  hy 
Madame  de  la  Fayette.  The  fnft  exhibits  her  defects  ; 
the  fecond  her  excellencies.  Buffi  defenbes  her  as  a 
lively  gay  coquette,  a  lover  of  flattery,  fond  ol  titles,  ho- 
nour, and  dillin&ion  :  M.  de  la  Fayette  as  a  woman 
of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  as  poffeiTed  of  a  noble  foul,  form- 
ed for  difpenfing  benefits,  incapable  of  debaling  herfelf 
by  avarice,  and  blcfied  with  a  generous,  obliging,  and 
faithful  heart.  Both  thele  portraits  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  juft.  That  fhe  was  vain-glorious,  appears  evident 
fioni  her  own  letters,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
hibit undoubted  proots  ot  her  virtue  and  goodnels  of 
heart. 

This  illuftrious  lady  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits 
of  her  age.  It  is  faid  that  (lie  decided  the  famous  dif- 
pute  between  Perrault  and  Boileau  concerning  the  pre- 
ference of  the  ancients  to  the  moderns,  thus,  "  The  an- 
cients are  the  fineft,  and  we  are  the  prettielt."  She 
let  behind  her  a  molt  valuable  collection  ot  letters,  the 
belt  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1775,  in  S  vols  I  2 mo. 
"Thefe  letters  (fays  Voltaire)  aie  filled  with  anec-S««fe* 
dotes,  written  with  freedom,  and  in  a  natural  and  anima--^  «'<•'<  ^ 
ted  llyle  ;  are  an  excellent  criticifm  upon  lludud  letters"""-  "' 
of  wit,  and  ftiil  more  upon  tlute  fictitious  letters  which 
aim  at  the  epiftolary  ftyle,  by  a  recital  of  falfe  feuti- 
ments  and  feigned  adventures  to  an  imaginary  corre- 
fpondent."  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  a  proper  iclec- 
tion  had  been  made  of  thefe  letters,  it  is  difficult  to 
read  eight  volumes  of  letters,  which,  though  inimitably 
written,  prefent  frequent  repetitions,  and  are  often 
filled  with  trifles.  What  makes  them  in  general  per- 
haps lo  interefhng  is,  that  they  a.-e  in  part  hiltori- 
cal.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  relation  of  the 
manners,  the  ton,  the  genius,  the  fafhions,  the  eti- 
quette, which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
They  contain  many  curious  anecdotes  nowhere  elfe  to 
be  found  :  But  thefe  excellencies  would  be  ftill  more 
finking,  were  they  fometimes  dripped  of  that  multi- 
tude oi  domeftic  affairs  and  minute  incidents  which 
ought  naturally  to  have  died  with  the  mother  and  the 
daughter.  A  volume  entitled  Sevigniana  was  publifhed 
at  Paris  in  1  756,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection 
of  the  line  fentiments,  liierary  and  hiftorical  anecdotes, 
and  moral  apothegms,  fcattered  throughout  thefe  letters. 

SEVILLE, 
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ille. 
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SEVILLE,  a  large  and  populous  city  of  Spain, 
ftaiuls  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  in  the  midft 
of  a  rich,  and  to  the  eye  a  boundleft,  plain  5  in  W. 
Long.  50  y'  N.  Lat.  370  20'.  This  city  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoeniciana,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  1/i/palis.  When  it  fell  under  the  power 
or  the  Romans,  it  was  called  Julia  ;  and  at  kill,  alter  a 
variety  of  corruptions,  was  called  Sebilla  or  Sevilla  ; 
both  of  which  names  are  retained  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Romans  embellifhed  it  with  many  magnificent  edifices; 
of  which  lcarce  any  vellige  now  remains.  The  Go- 
thic kings  for  fome  time  made  it  their  refidence  :  but 
in  procels  of  time  they  removed  their  court  to  Toledo  ; 
and  Seville  was  taken  by  ftorm  foon  after  the  vidtory 
obtained  at  Xeres  over  the  Gothic  king  Rodrigo. — 
In  1027,  Seville  became  an  independent  monarchy  f 
but  was  conqueied  70  year?  afterwards  by  Yufef  Al- 
moravides,  an  African  prince.  At  Lift  it  was  taken 
by  Ferdinand  III.  after  a  year's  fiege ;  and  300,000 
Moors  were  then  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  Not- 
withstanding this  prodigious  emigration,  Seville  con- 
tinued to  be  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  foon  after 
it  was  enlarged  and  adorned  with  nrmy  magnificent 
buildings,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  Seville 
arrived  at  its  utmoft  pitch  of  grandeur  a  little  after  the 
difcovery  of  America,  the  reafon  ol  which  was,  that  all 
the  valuable  productions  of  the  Well  Indies  were  carried 
thither.  Its  court  was  then  the  moft  fplendid  in  Europe; 
but  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  all  this  grandeur  difap- 
peared,  owing  to  the  impediments  in  navigating  the  Gua- 
dalouiver.  The  fuperior  excellence  of  the  port  of  Ca- 
diz induced  government  to  order  the  galeons  to  be  Ra- 
tioned there  in  time  to  come. 

Seville  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
wall  about  five  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  con- 
taining 176  towers.  The  ditch  in  many  places  is  filled 
tip.  The  ftrects  of  Seville  are  crooked  and  dirty,  nnd 
moft  of  them  fo  narrow  that  two  carriages  can  Icarcely 
pafs  one  another  abreaft. 

Seville  is  faid  to  contain  8?, 268  fouls,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  30  parifhes.  It  has  84  convents,  with  24  hof- 
pitals. 

Of  the  public  edifices  of  this  city  the  cathedral  is 
the  moft  magnificent.  Its  dimenfions  are  420  feet  in 
length,  263  in  breadth  within  the  walls,  and  126  feet 
in  height.  It  has  nine  doors,  80  altars,  at  which  500 
maffes  are  daily  celebrated,  and  80  windows  of  painted 
glafs,  each  of  which  coft  1000  ducats.  At  one  angle 
ftands  a  tower  of  Mooriih  workmanfhip  350  feet  high. 
On  the  top  ot  it  is  the  giralda,  or  large  brazen  image, 
which,  with  its  palm  branch,  weighs  near  one  ton  and 
a  half,  yet  turns  as  a  weather-cock  with  the  flighted 
variation  of  the  wind.  The  whole  work  is  brick  and 
mortar.  The  pafiage  to  the  top  is  an  inclined  plane, 
which  winds  about  in  the  inlide  in  the  manner  of  a  fpi- 
ral  itaircate,  fo  eafy  of  afcent  that  a  hoile  might  trot 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fo 
wide  that  two  horfemen  may  ride  abreaft.  What  ap- 
pears very  unaccountable,  the  folid  mafonry  in  the  up- 
per half  is  juft  as  thick  again  as  that  in  the  lower,  tho' 
on  the  outfide  the  tower  is  all  the  way  of  the  lame  di- 
menfions. In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Swinburne,  this  ca- 
thedral is  inferior  to  Yorkminller.  Its  trcal'urcs  are 
ineftimable  ;  one  altar  w  ith  all  its  ornaments  is  folid  lil- 
ver ;  of  the  fame  metal  ate  the  images  of  St  llidore 
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and  St  Leander,  which  are  as   large  as  the  life  ;   and     Sevi  Is' 
a  tabernacle    tor   the   hoft  more  than  four  yards  high,  * 

adorned  with  eight  and  forty  columns.  Before  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  the  difcoverer  of  America.  His 
monument  confills  of  one  ftone  only,  on  which  thefe 
words  are  inferibed,  A  Caflella  y  sUrogn  otro  mundo Bmrgtaim 1 
dio  Colon  ;  that  i=,  "  To  Caftile  and  Arragon  Colum-  '^rf'/j'' 
bus  gave  another  world  :"  an  infeription  iimple  and  ex- 
preflive,  the  juftnefs  of  which  will  be  acknowledged  by 
thofe  who  have  read  the  adventures  ot  this  illuilrious 
but  unfortunate  man.  The  cathedral  was  begun  by 
Don  Sancho  the  Brave,  about  the  clofe  of  the  1 3th 
century,  and  finithed  by  John  II.  about  an  hundred 
yeais  after.  To  the  cathedral  belongs  a  library  of 
20,000  volumes,  collected  by  Hernando  the  fon  of  Co- 
lumbus :  but,  to  the  diigrace  of  the  Spaniards,  it  h?.s 
fcarcely  received  any  addition  fince  the  death  of  the 
founder.  The  organ  in  this  cathedral  is  a  very  inge- 
nious  piece  of  mechanifm  f.   "  I  was  much  pleafed  (fays  o 

Mr  Townfend  in  his  interefting  travels)  with  the  con- 
ftrudfion  of  a  new  organ,  containing  5300  pipes,  with 
1 10  ftops,  which  latter,  as  the  builder  told  me,  is  to 
more  than  are  in  the  famous  one  of  Harlem  ;  yet,  fo 
ample  are  the  bellows,  that  when  ftretched  they  fupply 
the  hill  organ  15  minutes  The  mode  of  tilling  them 
with  air  is  lingular  ;  for  inftead  of  working  with  his 
hands,  a  man  walks  backwards  and  forwards  along  an 
inclined  plane  of  about  1  5  feet  in  length,  which  is  ba- 
lanced in  the  middle  on  its  axis  ;  under  each  end  is  a 
pair  of  bellows,  of  about  fix  feet  by  three  and  an  half. 
Thefe  communicate  with  five  other  pair  united  by  a 
bar  ;  and  the  latter  are  fo  contrived,  that  when  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  overflrained,  a  valve  is  lifted  up,  and 
gives  them  relief.  Palling  10  times  along  the  inclined 
plane  f  lis  all  thefe  vefTels." 

The  Canos  de  Carmone,  or  great  aqueJuft  of  Se-  SivmSune'* 
ville,  is  reckoned  by  the  hiftorians    ot    this    city  one  'ra'icl'» 
of  the  moft  wonderful  works  of  antiquity.      Mr  Swin-         J" 
burne,  however,  remaiks,  that  ft  is  ugly,  crooked,  the 
arches  unequal,  and   the  architecture  negkfted.     The 
conduit   is   fo  leaky,  that  a   rivulet  is  formed  by   the 
wafte  water.      Neverthelefs,  it  ftill  conveys  to  the  city 
an   ample   fupply    of   water    fufficient  to    turn  feveral 
mills,  and  to  give  almoll  every  houfe  in  town  the  bene- 
fit of  it. 

Many  of  the  convents  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  architecture  ;  but  in  Seville  the  aye  covets  only 
pictures,  of  which  there  is  a  wonderful  profufion.  A- 
mong  thefe  are  the  works  of  the  lamous  painter  Mu- 
rillo,  with  many  others  univerfally  admired. 

The  convent  ol  the  Francifcans  contains  1  <;  cloifterg, 
with  apartments    for   200    monks,   though,    when   Mr 
Townfend   vifited   them,  they  amounted  only  to  140. 
The  annual  expenditure   of  thefe,  who  are  all  fed  on "7W»/-  1 . 
charity,  is  about  L.  4000  Sterling.     "  In  the  principal  T'a\'!!t 
cloitter  (fays   the   fame  intelligent  traveller),  which  is-"'1* 
entirely  inclofed  by  a  multitude  of  little  chapels,  are  re- 
prelented,  in   14  piftures,   each   called  zj/ultcn,  all  the 
i'ufferings  of  the  Redeemer.     Thefe   are  fo  arranged  as 
to  mark  given  diftances  by  walking  round  the  cloitter 
from  the  firft  to  the  fecond,  and  to  in  order  to  the  reft. 
Over  them  is  mentioned  the  number  of  Heps  taken  by 
our  Lord   between   the  feveral  incidents  of  his  paffion 
in  his  way  to  Calvary  ;  and  thefe  precisely  are  the  paces 
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Hevi'le.  meafurcd  for  the  penitents  in  their  progrefs  from  one 
— ~v— ■—  ftation  to  another.  Over  one  i6  the  following  inferip- 
tion  :  '  This  ftation  confifts  of  1087  Heps.  Here  the 
bleffed  Redeemer  fell  a  fecond  time  under  the  weight 
of  his  crofs,  and  here  is  to  be  gained  the  indulgence  of 
feven  years  and  forty  quarantines.  Mental  prayer,  the 
Paterriofter,  and  the  Ave  Maria.'  This  may  ferve  as 
an  example  for  the  relt." 

The  principal  manufacture  of  Seville  is  fnuff.  Mr 
Town  fend,  who  paid  particular  attention  to  it,  informs 
us,  that  the  building  in  which  it  is  carried  on  is  elegant 
and  fimple  in  its  form,  and  is  about  6  so  feet  by  480, 
and  not  lefs  than  63  feet  in  height,  with  four  regular 
fronts,  incloling  28  quadrangles.  It  colt  37,000,000 
of  reals,  or  about  L.  370,000.  At  prefent  (1787), 
no  more  than  1  700  workmen  are  employed,  and  ICO 
horfes  or  mules  ;  but  formerly  3000  men  were  engaged, 
and  near  450  horfes.  '1  his  falling  off  is  attributed  by 
Mr  Swinburne  to  a  practice  which  the  directors  follow- 
ed, of  adulterating  the  tobacco  with  the  red  earth  of 
Almazanon.  When  Mr  Townfend  viiitcd  this  manu- 
facture, they  had  changed  their  fyftem.  From  the 
year  178:,  he  informs  us,  the  annual  fale  ot  tobacco 
from  Brazil  has  been  1,500,000  pounds,  purchafed 
trom  the  Portuguefe  at  three  reals  a  pound  ;  and  of 
fnuff  from  the  produce  of  their  own  colonies  i,6co,ooo 
pounds,  belide  cigars  (a)  to  a  very  considerable  a- 
mount.  They  have  lying  by  them  more  than  5,000,000 
of  pounds  ot  fnuff  unfold  ;  but  as  it  will  not  ftiffer  by 
age,  they  are  not  uneafy  at  this  accumulation.  Beiides 
the  pectdiar  kind  of  fnuff  with  which  Spain  was  accu- 
domed  to  fupply  the  market,  they  have  lately  introdu- 
ced the  manufacture  of  rappee.  In  this  branch  alone 
are  employed  22  j  perfons,  old  and  young,  with  16 
mules. 

"  All  the  workmen  (continues  Mr  Townfend)  depofit 
their  cloaks  at  the  door;  and  when  they  go  out  are  lo 
itrictly  examined,  that  they  have  little  chance  of  being 
able  to  conceal  tobacco ;  yet  they  fometimes  venture  to 
hide  it  about  their  perfons.  An  officer  and  a  guard  is  al- 
ways attending  to  take  delinquents  into  cuftody ;  and  that 
they  may  prevent  reliitance,  no  workman  is  permitted  to 
enter  with  a  knife.  Were  it  not  for  this  precaution,  the 
confequence  of  a  detection  might  be  fatal.  The  whole 
bu&ieis  is  conducted  by  a  director,  with  a  falary  of 
40,000  reals  a-year,  and  54  fuperior  officers,  affifted  by 
as  many  fubordinate  to  them.  For  grinding  their  fnuff, 
they  have  40  mills,  each  confiding  of  a  Hone  roller, 
moved  by  a  large  horfe  or  mule,  with  the  traces  fatten- 
ed to  a  beam  of  eight  feet  in  length,  in  the  angle  of  45 
degrees,  confequently  lofing  precifely  half  his  force.  " 

Before  Mr  Townfend  left  Seville,  according  to  his 
ufual  practice,  which  was  truly  laudable,  he  enquired 
into  the  prices  of  labour  and  provilions.  As  a  piece  ot 
curious  and  ufeful  infonmation,  and  as  an  example  to 
other  tiavellers,  we  prefent  them  to  our  readers.  They 
are  as  follow  : 

Day-labourers  -     4^  reals,  about  L.  O     o    Io| 

Carpenters ftom  7  to    11     

joiners,  if  good  work- 
men, -  24 or 


3 

0 
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44-  , 
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0 

4i 
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Weavers,  if  good  workmen,  15  reals, 

about  -  -  L.  O 

Bread,  for  3  lb.  of  16  07..  or  i6quartos,  or  O 

fometimes  28  quartos,  or  O 

Beef,  30  quaitos  for  32  07..  per  lb.  about  O 
Mutton,  38  do.  do.  -  -  o 

Kid,  24  do.  o 

Pork  from  36  to  42  quartos,  do.    < 

The  price  of  wheat  has  at  different  periods  been  very 
remarkable.  In  1652,  it  fold  at  the  rate  of  15s.  3|d. 
th<  hufhel  ;  and  in  1657,  it  fell  fo  low  as  I  s.  44d.  per 
bufliel,  reckoning  the  fanega  at  1091  lb.  and  the  bufhel 
at  -   . 

SEVUM  Minerals,  mineral  tallow;  a  fubftajice 
fomewhat  refembling  tallow,  found  on  the  fea-coafts  of 
Finland  in  the  year  1736.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  fmell  of  greafe,  leaving  a  black  vifcid  matter  which 
cannot  eafily  be  confumed.  It  is  extremely  light  ;  be- 
ing only  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0. 770  ;  whereas  tal- 
low is  not  lefs  than  0.969.  It  is  paitly  foluble  in 
highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  entirely  fo  in  ex- 
preffed  oils  when  boiling.  It  is  met  with  in  fome  of 
the  rocky  parts  of  Periia,  but  there  it  appears  to  be  mix- 
ed with  petroleum.  Dr  Herman  of  Strafburg  mentions 
a  fpring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  which  con- 
tains a  lubflance  of  this  fort  diffnfed  through  it,  fepa- 
rating,  and  capable  of  being  collected  on  ebullition. — 
A  fat  mineral  matter  refembling  butter  or  tallow  has 
lately  been  extracted  from  peat  in  Lancafhire.  See 
Peat. 

SEWAURY,  a  Hindoo  word  ufed  in  Bengal,  and 
Signifying  the  train  of  attendants  that  accompany  a  na- 
bob or  great  man. 

SEWER,  in  lie  Houfehvld,  an  officer  who  arranges 
on  the  table  the  difhes  of  a  king  or  nobleman. 

Sewer,  is  alio  a  pafl'age  or  gutter  made  to  carry  wa- 
ter into  the  fea  or  a  river,  whereby  to  pi  eferve  the  land, 
&c.  from  inundations  and  other  annoyances. 

Court  oj  Commijftone's  sf  Severs  in  England,  a  tem- 
porary tribunal,  erected  by  virtue  of  a  commiffion  un- 
der the  great  feal  ;  which  formerly  ufed  to  be  grant- 
ed pro  re  nala  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown,  but  now  at 
the  diferetion  and  nomination  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
lord  treafurer,  and  chief  juftices,  purfuant  to  the  ftatute 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  Their  jurisdiction  is  to  overlook 
the  repairs  of  feabanks  and  fea-walls,  and  the  cleanling 
of  rivers,  public  ftreams,  ditches,  and  other  conduits, 
whereby  any  waters  are  carried  off;  and  is  confined  to 
fuch  county  or  particular  diftrict  as  the  commiffion  fhall 
exprefsly  name.  The  commiffioners  are  a  court  of  re- 
cord, and  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  contempts;  and  in 
the  execution  of  their  duly  may  proceed  by  jury,  or 
upon  their  own  view,  and  may  take  order  for  the  remo- 
val of  any  annoyances,  or  the  Safeguard  and  conferva- 
tion  of  the  fewers  within  their  commiffion,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  Romney-marfh,  or 
otherwife  at  their  own  diferetion.  They  may  alto  af- 
fel's  fuch  rates  or  foots  upon  the  owners  ot  lands  within 
their  diftrict  as  they  fhall  judge  neceflary  :  and  if  any 
4     9  perfon  refutes  to  pay  them,  the  commiffioners  may  levy 

the 


(a)   Thefe  are  little  rolls  of  tobaccq  which  the  Spaniards  fmoke  without  a  pipe. 
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{he  fame  by  diftrefs  nr  hii  Bfoadi  and  cha'tels  ;  nr  they 
■  may,  by  ftatiiie  ?j  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  fell  hie  freehold' 
Unas  (and by  the  7  Ann.  c.  ro.  his  copyhold  alio),  in 
order  to  pay  fuch  foots  or  aircffments.  Hut  their  con- 
du^l  is  under  the  controul  of  the  court  <r  King's-bep:h, 
which  will  prevent  or  purjilh  any  illegal  or  tyrannical 
proceedings.  And  yet  in  the  reign  ot  King  James  I. 
( «h  Nov.  1616.),  the  privy-council  took  upon  them 
to  order,  that  no  action  or  complaint  fhotild  be  profe- 
CUted  againil  the  comrniflioners  unlefs  before  that  board  ; 
and  committed  feveral  to  pnfon  who  had  brought  fuch 
actions  at  common  law,  till  they  fhould  releafe  the  fame: 
and  one  of  the  realons  fordifch  1  ir  Edward  Coke 

from  his  office  of  lord  chief-jnflice,  was  for  countenan- 
cing thofe  legal  proceedings.  The  pretence  for  thefe 
arbitrary  meafures  was  no  other  than  the  tyrant's  plea 
of  the  ntrrjfity  or  unhmited  powers  in  works  of  evident 
utility  to  the  public,  "  the  fupreme  reafon  above  all 
reafons,  which  is  the  filvation  of  the  kind's  lands  and 
people."  Lut  now  it  is  clearly. held,  that  this  (as  well 
as  all  other  inferior  juiifdiclions)  is  fubject  to  the  dif- 
crctionary  coercion  of  his  majefty's  court  of  Jiing's- 
bench. 

Common  Sewers,  in  Rome,  were  executed  at  a  great 
expence.  It  was  propofed  that  they  fhould  be  of  fulfi- 
cient  drmenfions  to  admit  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay. 
When  thefe  common  fewers  came  to  be  obttrucled,  or 
out  of  repair,  under  the  republic,  the  cenfors  contract- 
ed to  pay  a  thoufand  talents,  or  about  193,000!.  for 
clearing  and  repairing  them.  They  were  again  in  dif- 
repair  at  the  acceflion  of  Auguilus  Caefar,  and  the  re- 
inftating  them  is  mentioned  among  the  great  works  of 
Agrippa.  He  is  laid  to  have  turned  the  courfe  of  fe- 
ven  rivers  into  thefe  fubtenaneous  pafTage-;,  to  have 
made  them  navigable,  and  to  have  actually  paflcd  in 
barges  under  the  ftreets  and  buildings  of  Rome.  Thefe 
works  are  Hill  fuppofed  to  remain  ;  but  a?  they  exceed 
the  power  and  rtlources  of  the  preferrt  city  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  they  are  quite  concealed,  except  at  one  or 
two  places.  They  were  in  the  midll  of  the  Roman 
greatnefs,  and  Hill  are,  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world  ;  and  yet  they  are  laid  to  have  been  works  of 
the  elder  Tarquin,  a  prince  whofe  territory  did  not  ex- 
tend, in  any  direction,  above  16  miles;  and,  on  this 
fuppofrtion,  they  mutt  have  been  made  to  accommodate 
a  city  that  was  calculated  chiefly  for  the  reception  of 
cattle,  herdlmen,  and  banditti.  Rude  nations  iometimes 
execute  works  of  great  magniiicence,  as  fortreffes  and 
temples,  for  the  purpofes  of  war  and  fuperftition  ;  b.it 
ieldom  palaces,  and  it  ill  more  feldom  works  of  mere 
convenience  and  cleanlinefs,  in  which  for  the  rooft 
part  they  are  long  defective.  It  is  not  unreafonable, 
therefore,  to  queftion  the  authority  ol  tradition  in  re- 
lpedt  to  this  fingular  monument  of  antiquity,  which  fo 
greatly  exceeds  what  the  bed  accommodated  city  of 
modern  Europe  could  undertake  for  its  own  conveni- 
errcy.  And  as  thofe  works  are  ftill  entire,  and  may 
continue  fo  for  thoufands  of  years,  it  may  be  fufpefted 
that  they  were  even  prior  to  the  fettlement  of  Romu- 
lus, and  may  have  been  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient 
city,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  followers  of  Romulus 
fettled,  as  the  Arabs  now  hut  or  encamp  on  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck.  Livy  owns,  that  the  common 
{ewers  were  not  accommodated  to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as 
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it  was  laid  out  in  T t : n  time  ;  they  were  carried  in  direc- 
tions ac.r0.f9  the  ftreets,  and  palled  under  bu 
the  greateit  antiquity.     This  derangement  indeed  he 
imDiites  to  the  hilly  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  its  de- 

tion  by  the  Gauls;  but  hade,  it  is  probable,  « 
have  determined  the  people  to  build  on  their  old   foun- 
d  itions,  or  at  lealt  not  to  change   them  fo  much  as  to 
crofs  the  direction  of  former  ftreets. 

SEX,  the  property  by  which  any  animal  is  male  or 
female. 

Lavater  has  drawn  the  following  charafteriftic  di- 
Itindtions  between  the  mal :  and  female  o:  the  hum?n 
fpecies. 

"  I  he  primary  matter  ot  which  women  are  conflitu- 
ted  appears  to  be  more  flexible,  irritable,  and  elailic, 
than  that  of  man.  They  are  formed  to  maternal  n 
nefs  and  affedlion  ;  all  their  organs  are  tender,  yielding, 
eafilv  wounded,  fenfible,  and  receptible.  A  mini  ;  a 
thoufand  females  there  is  fcarcely  one  without  the  ge- 
neric feminine  ugns  ;  the  flexible,  the  circular,  and  the 
irritable. 

"  They  r.re-  the  counterpart  of  man,  taken  out  0 
man,  to  be  fubjedt  to  man  ;  to  comfort  him  liice  an 
and  to  lighten  his  cares.  '  She  (hall  be  faved  in  child- 
bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and  charity*  and  holi- 
nefs,  with  fobriety"'  (  1  Tim.  ii.  1 5  )  This  tendernefs, 
this  fenfibility,  this  light  texture  of  their  fibres  and  or- 
gans, this  volatility  01  feeling,  render  them  fo  eafy  to 
conduct  and  to  tempt  ;  fo  ready  ot  fubmiflion  to  the 
enterprife  and  power  ot  the  man  ;  but  more  powerful 
through  the  aid  of  their  charms  than  m*n,  with  all  his 
ftrength.  The  man  was  not  firil  tempted,  but  the  wo- 
man, afterward  the  man  by  the  woman.  And,  not  on- 
ly eafy  to  be  tempted,  (he  is  capable  of  being  formed 
to  the  pr.reft,  nobleft,  moil  ferapbic  virtue ;  to  every 
thing  which  can  deferve  praife  or  affection.  Hi  ■ 
fenfible  of  purity,  beauty,  and  fymmetry,  (he  does  not 
always  take  time  to  refkft  on  internal  life,  internal 
death,  internal  corruption.  '  The  woman  faw  that  the 
tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleafant  to  the 
eves,  and  a  tree  to  be  defirtd  to  make  one  wife,  and  (he 
took  of  the  fruit  thereof.'      (Gen.  iii.  6.) 

"  The  female  thinks  not  profoundly  ;  profound 
thought  is  the  power  ot  the  man.  Women  feel  more. 
Senfibility  is  the  power  of  woman.  They  often  rule 
more  effectually,  more  Sovereignly,  thr.n  man.  They 
rule  with  tender  looks,  tea;?,  acd  fighs  ;  but  not  with 
paflion  and  threats  ;  for  if,  or  when,  they  fo  rule,  they 
are  no  longer  womtn  but  abortions.  They  are  capable 
of  the  fweeteft  fenfibility,  the  moil  profound  emotion, 
the  utmolt  humility,  and  the  excefs  ot  cnthufiafm.  In 
their  countenance  are  the  figns  of  fancYity  and  inviola- 
bility, which  every  feeling  man  honours,  and  the  effects 
of  which  are  often  miraculous.  Therefore,  by  the  irri- 
tability cf  their  nerves,  their  incapacity  tor  deep  inquiry 
and  firm  decilion,  they  may  eafily  trom  their  extreme  len- 
fibility  become  the  moll  irreclaimable,  the  moll  raptu- 
rous enthufiafts.  Their  love,  llrong  and  rooted  as  it  is, 
is  very  changeable  ;  their  hatred  almoft  incurable,  and 
only  to  be  effaced  by  continued  and  artful  flattery. 
Men  are  mod  profound  ;   women  are  more  fublime. 

"  Men  mod  embrace  the  whole  ;  women  remark  in-  - 
dividually,   and   take  more  delight  in  felecling  the  mi- 
nutix  which  farm  the  whole.     Man  hears  the  burfting 

thunder .. 
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thunder,  views  the  deftruftive  bolt  with  ferene  afpeet,     tainly  be  (bund)  that  women    fill 


X 


»— v— -  and  llanJs  erect  amicll  tl  t  fearful  m  ijefty  of  the  llream- 
ing  clouds.  Woman  trembles  at  the  lightning,  and 
the  voice  of  diltant  thunder ;  mid  lluinks  into  herfelf 
OT  fi  the  aims  of  man.     Man    receives  a  ray  of 

111  fi  i  ;U,  woman  delights  to  view  it  through  a  p 

in  all  its  dazzling  colours.     She  contemplates  the  tain- 

bow  as  the  promife  of  peace ;  he  i  inquiring 

eye  over  the  whole   horizon.      Woman   laughs,   man 

fmiles  ;   woman  weeps  man  remains  filent.      Woman  is 

inguifh  when  man  we<         md  in  defpair  when  man 

is  in  anguifh;   yet  lias  (he  often  more  faith  than  man. 

:  witlr.nt  rel  gion,  is  a  difeafed  creature,  who  would 

perfuade  himiell  he  is  well,  and  needs  not  a  phyfician  j 

but  womau  without   religion,  is  raging  and  monftrous. 

A  woman  with  a  beard  is  not  fo  dif.mfti'.ig  as  a  woman 

who  acts   the  freethinker ;  her   fex    is  formed  to  piety 

and  religion  ;  to  them  Chrifi  firft  appeared  ;  but  he  was 

red  to  prevent    them  irom   too   ardently,   and  too 

haftily,  embracing  him  :   '  Touch  me  not.'     They  are 

prompt  to  receive  and  fci/.e  novelty,  and  become  its  en- 

thufiafts.     The  whole  world  is   forgotten  in  the  emo- 

ti  in  caufed  by  the  prefence  and  proximity  of  him  they 

love.     They  link  into  the  mod  incurable  melancholy, 

as  they  alio  rife  to  the  moll  enraptured  heights. 

"  Male  fenfation  is  more  imagination,  female  more 
heart.  When  communicative, they  are  moie  communi- 
cative than  man  ;  when  fecrtt,  more  fecret.  In  gene- 
I'al  they  are  more  patient,  loiig-fuffering,  credulous,  be- 
rolent,  and  modeil.  Woman  is  not  a  foundation  on 
v  hich  to  build.  She  is  the  gold,  filver,  precious  ftones, 
x  ood,  hay,  Hubble  ( i  Cor.  iii.  12  )  ;  the  materials  lor 
building  on  the  male  foundation.  She  is  the  leaven,  or 
more  expreffively  the  oil  to  the  vinegar  of  man  :  the  fe- 
cond  part  ot  the  book  of  man. 

"  Man  fmgly  is  but  half  man  ;  at  lead  but  half  hu- 
;  a  king  without  a  kingdom  Woman,  who  iecls 
properly  what  (he  is,  whether  itill  or  in  motion,  relts 
upon  the  man  ;  nor  is  man  what  he  may  and  ought  to 
be,  but  in  conjunction  with  woman  :  therefore,  '  it  is 
not  good  that  man  fhould  be  alone,  but  that  he  fhould 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  two  (hall  be  one  flefh." 

They  differ  alfo  in  their  exterior  form  and  appear- 
ance. 

"  Man  is  the  moft  firm  ;  woman  the  mod  flexible. 
Man  is  the  tlraighteit  ;  woman  the  moft  bendin r.   Man 
Hands   ftedfart  ;  woman  gently   retreats.      Man  furveys 
and  obferves  ;  woman   glances   and  feels.     Man   is  fe- 
rious  ;  woman  is  gay.      Man  is  the  tailed  and  broadeft; 
>.  oman  the  fmalleft  and  weakeft.      Man   is  rough   and 
hard ;   woman  fmooth  and   foft.     Man  is  brown  ;  wo- 
man is  fair.      Man   is  wrinkly  ;  woman    is    not.     The 
hair  of  man  is  more  llrong  and  (hort  ;  of  woman  moie 
long  and  pliant.     The  eyebrows  ot  man  are  compreiTcd; 
of  woman  le:s  frowning.      Man  has  moft  convex  lines  ; 
woman  moft  concave.      Man  has  moft  ftraight  lines  ; 
woman  moll  curved.      The   countenance  of  man  taken 
in  profile  is  more  feldom  perpendicular  than  that  of  the 
woman.    Man  is  moft  an  filar;   woman  moft  round." 
tli~-i.Jh.rne  1      In   determining   the   comparative  merit  of  the  two 
Lcitcn.       fexes,  it  is  no  derogation  from  female  excellency  that  it 
differs  in    kind   Irom  that  which  diitinguithes  the  male 
part  of  our   fpecies  :   ami   i',    in    general,   it  fhould  be 
toinid  (what  upon   an  impartial   inquiry  will  moft   cer- 


up  their  appointed 
circle  of  action  with  greater  regularity  than  m  n,  the 
claim  of  preference  cannot  jullly  be  decided  in  our  fa- 
vour. In  the  prudential  and  economical  parts  of  life, 
it  is  undeniable  thai  they  rife  tar  above  us  :  and  if  true 
fortitude  o'  mind  i-.  bell  difcovered  by  a  eheer  ul  relig- 
nation  to  the  meafures  of  Providence,  we  (hall  not  find 
:,  perhaps,  to  claim  that  moft  lingular  of  the  hu- 
man virtues  as  our  peculiar  privile  ;e.  1  here  are  num- 
bers ot  the  other  fex  who,  from  the  natural  delicacy  of 
their  conftituti  ;n,  pais  through  one  continued  fcene  of 
fufferin  r  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves.,  with  a  firm* 
nefs  ot  reloluti  >n  that  would  delervc  lo  many  Haiti.-,  to 
be  erected  to  their  memories,  if  heroifm  were  not  f  f- 
u  emed  more  by  the  fplendor  than  the  merit  of  ac- 
I 

But  whatever  real  difference  there  may  be  between 
the  moral  or  intellectual  powers  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male mind,  Nature  does  not  feem  to  have  matked  the 
diftinflion  fo  ftrougly  as  our  vanity  is  willing  to  ima- 
gine ;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  education  will  be  found  to 
conftitute  the  principal  fuperiority.  It  mutt  be  acknow- 
ledged, at  leaft,  that  in  this  article  wc  have  every  ad- 
vantage over  the  fo'ter  lex  that  art  and  indultry  can 
poffibly  fecure  to  us.  The  moft  animating  examples 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are  fet  before  us,  as  ea^ly  as  we 
are  capable  ot  any  obfeivation  ;  and  the  nobleft  compo- 
sitions of  the  ancients  are  given  into  our  hands  almoll 
as  foon  as  we  have  strength  to  hold  them  ;  while  the 
employments  of  the  other  ftx,  at  the  fame  period  of 
lite,  are  generally  the  reverfe  of  every  thing  that  can 
open  and  enlarge  their  minds,  or  fill  them  with  juft  and 
rational  notion?.  The  truth  of  it  is,  female  education 
is  fo  much  worfe  than  none,  as  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
mind  to  its  natural  and  uninftructed  fuggeltions,  than 
to  lead  it  into  falfe  purfuits,  and  contract  its  views,  by 
turning  them  upon  the  loweft  and  moft  trifling  objefts. 
We  feem,  indeed,  by  the  manner  in  which  we  luffer  the 
youth  of  that  fex  to  be  trained,  to  consider  women 
agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  certain  Mahometan  doctors, 
and  treat  them  as  if  we  believed  they  had  no  fouls  : 
why  elle  are  they 

Bred  enly,  and  completed  to  the  talte 

Ot  lui'tful  appetence,  to  fing,  to  dance, 

To  drefs,  and  troul  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton. 

This  ftrange  neglect  of  cultivating  the  female  mind 
can  hardly  be  allowed  as  good  policy,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  much  the  intereft  of  fociety  is  concerned  in 
the  rectitude  ot  their  understandings.  That  featon  of 
every  man's  life  which  is  moft  fufceptible  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  impreflions,  is  neceffanly  under  female  direction  ;  as 
there  are  few  instances,  perhaps,  in  which  that  fex  is 
not  one  of  the  fecret  fprings  which  regulates  the  moft 
important  movements  of  private  or  public  tranfact'ons. 
What  Cato  obfcives  of  his  countrymen  is  in  one  n  IpeCt 
true  of  every  nation  under  the  fun  :  "  The  Romans 
(faid  lie)  govern  the  world,  but  it  is  the  women  that 
govern  the  Romans.'' 

If  it  be  true  then  fas  true  beyond  all  peradve-ifire  it 
is)  that  female  influence  is  thus  extensive,  nothing  cer- 
tainly can  be  ot  more  importance  than  to  give  it  a  pro- 
per  tendency,  by  the  afiidance  of  a  well  directed  edu- 
cation. Far  are  we  from  recommending  any  attempts 
7  te> 
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to  render  women  learned  ;  yet  furely  it  is  neccffary 
they  iV.ouM  be  raiTed  above  ignorance.  Such  a  general 
'_  tincture  of  the  moil  ufeful  fciences  as  may  ferve  to  free 
the  mind  from  vulvar  prejudices,  and  give  it  a  reliih 
for  the  rational  exercife  of  its  powers,  might  very  juftly 
enter  into  a  plan  of  female  erudition.  That  fex  might 
be  taught  to  turn  the  courfe  of  their  reflections  into  a 
proper  and  advantageous  channel,  without  any  danger 
of  rendering  them  too  elevated  for  the  feminine  duties 
of  life.  In  a  word,  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  de- 
figned  by  Providence  for  ufe  as  well  as  fhow,  and  train- 
ed no,  not  only  as  women,  but  as  rational  creatures. 
Sex  of  Beet.  See  Bee. 
-S'e.t  of  Plants.  See  Botany,  p.  44S. 
SEXAGENARY,  fomething  relating  to  the  num- 
ber fixty  :  thus  fexagenary  or  fexa<jefimal  arithmetic  is 
a  method  of  computation  proceeding  by  fixties  ;  fuch  is 
that  ufed  in  the  divifion  of  a  degree  into  fixty  minutes, 
of  the  minute  into  fixty  feconds,  of  the  fecond  into 
fijty  thirds,  &c.  Alfo  fexagenary  tables  are  tables  of 
proportional  parts,  fliowing  the  product  of  two  fexage- 
naties  that  are  to  be  multiplied,  or  the  quotient  of  the 
two  that  are  to  be  divided. 

SEXAGESIMA,  the  fecond  Sunday  before  Lent, 
or  the  next  to  Shrove- Sunday,  fo  called  as  being  about 
the  6cth  cay  before  Eafter. 

SEXAGESIMALS, or  SexAntsiM/iiFraflionr,  frac- 
tions whofe  denominators  proceed  in  a  fexagecuple  ra- 
tio ;  that  is,  a  prime,  or  the  firft  minute,  —-^s  ;  a  fe- 
cond =  T?V^;  a  third  z^-~rs^TS-s-.  Anciently,  there 
■were  no  other  than  fexagefimals  ufed  in  allronomy  ;  and 
they  are  ftill  retained  in  many  cafes,  thou?h  decimal 
arithmetic  begins  to  grow  in  ufe  now  in  aftronomical 
calculations.  In  thefe  fra&ions,  which  fome  call  ojlro- 
nomical  fractions,  the  denominator  being  always  60,  or 
a  multiple  thereof,  is  ufually  omitted,  and  the  numera- 
tor only  written  down  :  thus,  40,  59',  32",  ?o",  16" ", 
is  to  be  read,  4  degrees,  59  minutes,  32  feconds,  50 
thirds,  16  fourths,  &c. 

SEXTANS, Sextant,  a  fixth  part  of  certain  things. 
The  Romans  having  divided  their  as  into  12  ounces  or 
tincia,  the  fixth  part  of  that,  or  two  ounces,  was  the 
fextans. — Sextans  was  alfo  a  meafure  which  contained 
two  ounces  of  liquor,  or  two  cyathi. 

Sextans,  in  aftrenomy,  a  conflellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  made  by  Heveliusout  of  unformed 
ftars.  In  Hevelius's  catalogue  it  contains  1 1,  but  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue  41  ftars. 

SEXTANT,  in  mathematics,  denotes  the  fixth  part 
of  a  circle,  or  an  arch  comprehending  60  degrees. 

The  word  /extant  is  more  particularly  uled  for  an 
aftronomical  inftrument  made  like  a  quadrant,  except- 
ing that  its  limb  only  comprehends  60  degrees.  The 
ufe  and  application  of  the  fextant  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  quadrant.    See  Quadrant  ;  and  Navigation, 

i>-  737.  &«• 

SEXTILE,  fixi'ilis,  the  pofition  or  afpeft  of  two 
planets  when  at  60  degrees  diihnce,  or  at  the  dittaree 
■of  two  figns  from  one  another.  It  is  marked  thus  (*). 
See  Aspect. 

SEXTIUS  (Qmntus),  a  Pvthagorean  philofopher, 
flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  He  feemed  form- 
ed to  rife  in  the  republic;  but  he  fhrunk  from  civil  ho- 
nours, and  declined  accepting  the  rank  of  fenator  when 
it  was  offered  him  bv  Julius  Carfar,  that  he  might  have 
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time  to  apply  to  philofophy.      It  appears  that  he  wifh-     Sexto* 
ed  U>  eftablifh  a  fchool  at  Rome,  and  that  his  tenets,         'I 
though  chiefly  drawn  from  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,     •"'"'•^ 
in  fome  particulars  refemb!ed  thole  of  the  Stoics.  " 

He  foon  found  himfelf  involved  in  many  difficulties. 
His  laws  were  tinclured  with  great  feverity  ;  and  in  an 
early  period  of  his  eftabliihmcnt,  he  found  his  mind  fo 
hn.rafled,  and  the  harfhnefs  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
wimed  to  eilabliih  fo  repullive  to  his  feelings,  that  he 
had  nearly  worked  himfelf  up  to  fuch  an  height  of  de- 
fperation  as  to  refolve  on  putting  a  period  to  his  ex- 
iltence. 

Of  the  fchool  of  Sextius  were  Fabianus,  Sotion,  Fla- 
vianus,  Craffitius,  and  Celfus.  Of  his  works  only  a 
few  fragments  remain  ;  and  whether  any  of  them  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  work  which  Seneca  admired  fo  much, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  Some  of  his  maxims  are 
valuable.  He  recommended  an  examination  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  day  to  his  fcholars  when  they  retired  to 
reft  ;  he  taught,  that  the  road  to  Heaven  (ad  ajlra)  was 
by  frugality,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  He  ufed  to 
recommend  holding  a  looking-glafs  before  perfons  dif- 
ordered  with  paflion.  He  enjoined  his  fcholars  to  ab- 
ftain  from  animal  food. 

SEXTON,  a  church-officer,  thus  called  by  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin  facrifla,  or  Saxon  fegerjione,  which  de- 
notes the  fame.  His  office  is  to  take  care  of  the  veflels, 
veflments,  &c.  belonging  to  the  church  ;  and  to  attend 
the  minifter,  church  warden,  &c.  at  church.  He  is 
ufually  chofen  by  the  parfon  only.  Sextons,  as  well  as 
parilh-clerks,  are  regarded  by  the  common  law  as  per- 
fons  who  have  freehold  in  their  offices  ;  and,  therefore, 
though  they  may  be  punifhed,  yet  they  cannst  be  de- 
prived, by  ecclefiaftical  cenlures. 

The  office  of  fexton  in  the  pope's  chapel  is  appro- 
priated to  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St  Auguftine. 
He  is  generally  a  bifhop,  though  lometimes  the  pope 
only  gives  a  biihopric,  in  partibui,  to  him  on  whom  he 
confers  the  poft.  He  takes  the  title  of  Prefrfi  of  the 
Pope's  Sacri/ty,  and  has  the  keeping  the  vcflek  of  gold 
and  filver,  the  relics,  &c.  When  the  pope  fays  mafs, 
the  fexton  always  taftes  the  bread  and  wine  firft.  If  it 
be  in  private  he  fays  mafs,  his  holinefs,  of  two  wafers, 
gives  him  one  to  eat ;  and,  if  in  public,  the  cardinal, 
who  affifts  the  pope  in  quality  of  deacon,  of  three  wa- 
fers, gives  him  two  to  eat.  When  the  pope  is  defpe- 
rately  lick,  he  adminifters  to  him  the  lacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction,  &c.  and  enters  the  conclave  in  quality 
of  firft  conclaviit. 

The  office  of  a  fexton  in  Sweden  is  fomewhat  lin- 
gular. During  M.  Outhier's  flay  at  Stockholm  in  1736 
he  vifited  the  church  of  St  Clara,  and  during  divine  fer- 
v.ee  he  oblerved  a  fexton  going  about  with  a  lone  rod, 
waking  tliole  perfons  who  had  Fallen  aflecp. 

SEXTUPLE,  in  mulic,  denotes  a  mixed  fort  of  tri- 
ple, which  is  beaten  in  double  time. 

SEX  I  L IS  Empiricus,  a  famous  Pyrrhonian  philo- 
fopher, lived  in  Hie  fecond  r  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  the  Debonair.  He  was  a  phyfician  of  the 
feet  of  the  Empirics,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  one  of 
the  preceptors  of  Antoninus  the  philofopher.  Thc:e 
are  (till  extant  his  Pyrrhonian  [nftrtutions,  and  a  large 
work  agahilt  the  mathematicians,  Sec.  The  belt  edition 
of  Sextus  Empiricus  is  that  of  Fabricius  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  printed  at  Leipfic  in  171s,  folio. 
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*  SEXUALISTJE,  among  botanical  writers,  thofe 
who  have  eftablilhed  the  clafles  of  plants  upon  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  fexes  and  parts  of  fructification  in  plants, 
according  to  the  modern  method  ;  as  Linnaeus,  &c. 

SEZAWUL,  a  Hindoo  word,  ufed  in  Bengal  to 
exprefs  an  officer  employed  at  a  monthly  falary  to  col- 
left  the  revenues. 

SFORZA  (James),  was  the  founder  of  the  illuftri- 
ous  houfe  of  Sforza,  which  acted  fo  confpicuousa  part  in 
Italy  during  the  I  yth  and  I  nth  centuries,  which  gave  fix 
dukes  to  Milan,  and  contracted  alliances  with  almoft  t  ve- 
ry fovereign  in  Europe.  James  Srorza  was  born  on  the 
28th  of  May  1  369,  at  Catignola,  a  fmall  town  in  Italy, 
lying  between  Imola  and  Faen/a.  His  father  was  a 
day-labourer,  or,  according  to  Commutes,  a  lhoemaker. 
A  company  of  foldiers  happening  one  day  to  pafs 
through  Catignola,  he  was  fcized  with  the  defire  of  ac- 
companying them  to  the  wars.  "  I  will  go  (faid  he  to 
himfelf),  and  dart  my  hatchet  againfi  that  tree,  and  if 
it  Hick  fall  in  the  wood,  I  will  immediately  become  a 
foldier."  The  hatchet  accordingly  duck  fall,  and  our 
adventurer  enliiled;  and  becaufe,  fays  the  Abbe  deChoifi, 
he  had  thrown  the  axe  with  all  his  force,  he  afTumed  the 
name  of  Sforza  ;  for  his  true  name  was  Giacomuzzo,  or 
James  Attcndulo.  He  rofe  rapidly  in  the  army,  and 
foon  became  commander  of  7000  men.  He  defended 
the  caufe  of  Jane  II.  queen  of  Naples  for  many  years, 
and  was  made  conilable  of  her  kingdom.  He  was  crea- 
ted Count  of  Catignola  by  pope  John  XXII.  by  way 
of  paying  a  debt  of  14000  ducats  which  the  chutch  ot 
Rome  owed  him.  His  exploits  became  every  day  more 
illuftrious  :  he  obliged  Alphonfo  king  of  Arragon  to 
raife  the  dege  of  Naples ;  and  reduced  feveral  places 
that  had  revolted  in  Abruzzo  and  Le  Labour;  but  while 
in  purfuit  of  his  enemies  he  was  unfortunately  drowned 
in  the  river  Aterno  on  the  3d  January  1424,  at  the 
age  of  54  years.  His  heroic  qualities  and  the  continual 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
forming  an  attachment  to  the  fair  fex.  In  his  youth  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  woman  called  Lucia  Tiez.iina,  whom 
he  married  after  fhe  had  born  him  feveral  children.  He 
married  afterwards  Antoinette  Salembinf,  who  brought 
him  feveral  excellent  eltates  ;  fhe  bore  him  Bofio  Stor- 
za,  compte  of  Santa-Flor,  a  warrior  and  governor  of 
Orvictta  for  Pope  Martin  V.  His  third  wife  was  Ca- 
tharine Alopa,  lifter  of  Rodolpho,  grand  chamberlain  to 
the  fovereign  of  Naples.  His  laft  wife,  for  he  was  four 
times  married,  was  Mary  Marzana,  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  Seffa.  She  bore  him  Charles  Sforza,  who  was 
general  of  the  order  of  Auguftines,  and  archbilhop  of 
Milan. 

Sforza  (Francis),  the  fon  of  James  Sforza  by 
Lucia  Trezana,  was  born  in  1401,  and  trained  up  by 
liis  father  to  the  profeflion  of  arms.  At  the  age  of 
23  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Bvaccio,  who  difputed 
with  him  the  pafTage  of  the  Aterno.  In  this  ac- 
tion his  father  was  drowned,  and  Francis,  though  il- 
legitimate, fucceeded  him.  He  fought  fuccefsfully  a- 
gainft  the  Spaniards,  and  contributed  a  great  deal  both 
towards  railing  the  fieee  of  Naples,  and  to  the  victory 
which  was  gained  over  the  troops  of  Braccio  near  A- 
quila  in  1425,  whete  that  general  was  killed.  After 
the  death  of  queen  Jane,  in  1435,  he  efpoufed  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom  (he  had  left  her 
crown,  and  by  his  courage  and  abilities  ably  fupported 


that  unfortunate  prince.  He  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
feveral  places  in  Ancona,  from  which  he  was  driven  by 
pope  Eugenius  IV.  who  defeated  and  excommunicated 
him  ;  but  he  foon  reeilablilhed  his  affairs  by  a  victory. 
His  reputation  was  now  fo  great,  that  the  pope,  the  Ve- 
netians, and  the  Florentines,  chofe  him  for  their  gene- 
nil  againfi  the  duke  of  Milan.  Sforza  had  already  con- 
ducted Venetian  armies  againft  that  prince,  though  he 
had  efpoufed  his  daughter.  The  duke  dving  in  1447, 
the  inhabitants  of  Milan  invited  Sforza,  his  fon-'n-law, 
to  lead  them  againft  that  duke.  But,  after  fume  exer- 
tions in  their  favour,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  them- 
(elves,  laid  liege  to  Milan,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
ceive him  as  duke,  notwithstanding  the  rights  of  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  fon  of  Valentine  of  Milan.  In 
1464,  Louis  XI.  who  hated  Orleans,  gave  up  to  Sfor- 
za the  rights  which  the  crown  of  France  had  over  Ge- 
noa, and  even  put  into  his  hands  Savona,  a  town  be- 
longing to  that  republic.  The  duke  of  Milan  foon  af- 
ter  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Genoa.  He  died  in  1466, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  was  willing  to  fell 
his  blood  to  the  bell  purchafer,  and  who  was  not  too 
ferupulous  an  obferver  of  his  word.  His  fecond  wife 
was  Blanche  Marie,  natural  daughter  of  Philip  Marie 
duke  of  Milan.  She  bore  him  Galeae  Marie,  and  Lu- 
dovie  Marie,  dukes  of  Milan,  Philip  Marie  count  or" 
Pavia,  Sforza  Marie  duke  of  Bari,  Afcagne  Marie  bi- 
fhop  ot  Pavia  and  Cremona,  and  a  cardinal.  He  was 
taken  prifoner  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XII.  and  confi- 
ned for  fome  time  in  the  tower  of  Bourges.  He  was  a 
cunning  man,  and  deceived  Cardinal  d'  Amboife  when 
that  prelate  afpired  at  the  papacy.  His  daughters  were 
Hyppolita,  married  to  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  afterwards 
king  of  Naples ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  William 
marquis  of  Montferrat.  He  had  betides  feveral  natural 
children. 

SHACK,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  liberty  of  winter- 
pafturage.  In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has  (hack,  i.  e.  a  liberty  of  feeding 
his  fheep  at  pleafure  in  his  tenants  lands  during  the 
fix  winter  months.  In  Norfolk,  (hack  alfo  extends  to 
the  common  for  hogs,  in  all  men's  grounds,  from  the 
endofharveft  till  feed-time.  Whence  to  go  a-Jhack,  is 
to  feed  at  large. 

SHACKLES,  aboard  a  fhip,  are  thofe  oblong  iron 
rings,  bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  with  which 
the  ports  are  fhut  faft,  by  thrufting  the  wooden  bar  cf 
the  port  through  them.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  (hackles 
to  lift  the  hatches  up  with,  of  a  like  figure,  but  fmaller. 
They  are  fattened  at  the  corners  of  the  hatches. 

SHAD,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Clupea. 

SHADDOCK,  a  fpecies  of  Citrus. 

SHADOW,  in  optics,  a  privation  or  diminution  of 
light  by  the  interpolation  of  an  opaque  body  :  or  it  is 
a  plane  where  the  light  is  either  altogether  obftrudted, 
or  greatly  weakened,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome 
opaque  body  between  it  and  the  luminary. 

Shadow,  in  painting,  an  imitation  of  a  real  fhadow, 
effected  by  gradually  heightening  and  darkening  the 
colours  of  fuch  figures  as  by  their  difpofitions  cannot 
receive  any  direct  rays  from  the  luminary  that  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  enlighten  the  piece. 

Shadow,  in  perfpedtive,  the  appearance  of  an  opaque 
body,  and  a  luminous  one,   whofe  rays  diverge  (e.  gr.  a 
ctndle,  lamp,  &c),  being  given  ;  to  find  the  juft  ap- 
pearance 
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Sbwiwrll  pe arance  of  the  fliadow,  according  to  the  laws  of  per- 
''  fpc&ive.     The  method  is  this  :   From  the  luminous  bo- 

i,a"  y'dy.  which  is  here  confidered  as  a  point,  let  fall  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  perfpeclive  plane  or  table  ;  i.  e.  find 
the  appearance  of  a  point  upon  which  a  perpendicular, 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  luminary,  falls  on  the  per- 
spective plane ;  and  from  the  feveral  angles,  or  raifed 
points  ot  the  body,  let  tall  perpendiculars  to  the  plane. 
Thefe  points,  whereon  the  perpendiculars  fall,  connect 
by  right  lines,  with  the  point  upon  which  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  luminary  falls  ;  and  continue 
the  lines  to  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  luminary.  Laftly, 
through  the  raifed  points  draw  lines  through  the  centre 
of  the  luminary,  interfering  the  former  ;  the  points  of 
interfedtion  are  the  terms  or  bounds  of  the  fhadow. 

SHADWELL  (Thomas),  defcended  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Staffordfhire,  was  born  in  1640,  and  educated 
at  Caiu6  college,  Cambridge.  He  then  was  placed  in 
the  Middle  Temple  to  ftudy  the  laws  ;  where  having 
fpent  fome  time,  he  travelled  abroad.  Upon  his  return 
home,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  moft  celebrated 
perlons  of  wit  in  that  age.  He  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  dramatic  writing,  in  which  he  had  great  fuccefs  ;  and 
upon  the  Revolution  was  made  poetlaureat  and  hiilo- 
riographer  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  in  the 
room  of  MrDryden.  Thele  employments  he  enjoyed  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1 69.2.  Beiide  his  drama- 
tic writings,  he  compofed  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry; 
the  chief  of  which  are  his  congratulatory  poem  on  the 
prince  of  Orange's  coming  to  England  ;  another  on 
queen  Mary;  his  tranflation  of  Juvenal's  10th  fatire, 
&c.  Mr  Dryden  treats  him  with  great  contempt,  in 
his  fatire  called  MacFleckno.  The  beft  judges  ot  that 
ege,  however,  gave  their  teftimony  in  favour  of  his  co- 
medies ;  which  have  in  them  fine  ftrokes  of  humour  ; 
the  characters  are  often  original,  ftrongly  marked,  and 
well  fuitained.  An  edition  of  his  works,  with  fome 
account  of  his  life  and  writings  prefixed,  was  publifhed 
in  1720,  in  4  vols  Svo. 

SHAFT  oj  a  Column,  in  building,  is  the  bodv 
thereof  between  the  bafe  and  capital ;  fo  called  irom  its 
itraightnefs.     See  Architecture. 

Shaft,  in  mining,  is  the  pit  or  hollow  entrance  into 
the  mine.  In  the  tin-mines,  after  this  is  lunk  about  a 
fathom,  they  leave  a  little,  long,  fquare  place,  which  is 
called  ^jhamble. 

Shafts  are  funk  fome  ten,  fome  twenty  fathoms  deep 
into  the  earth,  more  or  lefs.  Of  thefe  lhafts,  there  is 
the  landing  or  working  fhaft,  where  they  bring  up  the 
work  or  ore  to  the  furface  ;  but  if  it  be  worked  by  a 
horfe  engine  or  whim,  it  is  called  a  <whim-jhaft ,-  and 
where  the  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  mine,  it  is  indif- 
ferently named  an  engine -Jliajt,  or  the  rod-jhaft.  See 
Mine. 

Shaft,  in  ornithology.     See  Tr»chilus. 

SHAFTESBURY,  a  town  of  Dorfetlhire  in  Eng- 
land,  in  W.  Long.  2.  2c.  N.  Lat.  51.  o.  It  ftands  on 
a  high  hill,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  It  en- 
joys a  ferene  wholefome  air,  and  has  a  fine  profptcL  It 
is  a  gcod  thorough. tare,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  This  town  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  8th  century,  and  to  have 
been  enlarged  by  king  Alfred,  and  had  l  2  churches,  be- 
fides  a  Benedictine  monafteiy,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
but  has  now  only  three.     St  Edward  the  martyr  was 


buried  here.  It  had  three  mints  before  the  conqueft,  Shsftefbtu-y 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  fee  of  a  fuf- 
fragan  biftiop.  It  was  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth 
and  Charles  II.  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  a  common-council.  It 
contains  about  320  houfes,  many  of  which  arc  of 
free-ftone.  Water  is  fo  fcarce,  that  it  ufed  to  be 
fupplied  from  Motcomb  ;  but  it  was  obtained  more 
commodiouily  in  1718,  by  means  of  engines,  which 
raifed  the  water  above  300  feet  perpendicular,  and 
conveyed  it  to  a  large  ciftern  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  from  the  diflance  of  two  miles.  Yet  even  this  is 
laid  afide,  and  they  have  dug  feveral  pits,  in  which  they 
preferve  the  rain-water  ;  and  the  poor  get  their  living 
to  this  day  by  fetching  it  in  pails  or  on  horfes.  It 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cooper. 
Shaftesbury  (earl  of).  See  Cooper. 
SHAG,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelicanus. 
SHA.GREEN,  or  Chagreen,  in  commerce,  a  kind 
of  grained  leather  prepared  of  the  lit  in  of  a  fpecies  of 
Squalus,  much  ufed  in  covering  cafes,  books,  >xc. 

M .nner  of  preparing  Shagreik.  The  llrin,  being 
flayed  off,  is  ftretched  out,  covered  over  with  muftard- 
feed,  and  the  feed  bruifed  on  it ;  and  thus  it  is  expoled 
to  the  weather  tor  lome  days,  and  then  tanned. 

The  beft  is  that  brought  from  Conftantinople,  of  a 
brownifh  colour;  the  white  is  the  worll.  It  is  ex- 
tremely hard  ;  yet,  ivhen  fteeped  in  water,  it  becomes 
very  foft  and  pliable  ;  whence  it  is  of  great  ufe  among 
cafe  makers.  It  t?.kes  an\  colour  that  is  given  it,  red, 
green,  yellow,  or  black.  It  is  frequently  counterfeited 
by  morocco,  formed  like  fhagreen  ;  but  this  laft  is  dU 
ftingaifhed  by  its  peeling  off,  which  the  firfl  does  not. 

SHAIK  propeily  fignires  an  old  man.  In  the  call 
it  is  uled  to  denote  a  lord  or  chief,  a  man  of  eminence 
and  pioperty.     See  Schjechs. 

SHAKE,  in  tinging,  bee  Trill. 
SHAKESPEARE  or  Shakspeare  (William), 
the  prince  of  dramatic  writers,  was  born  at  Stratford 
upon  Avon  in  Warwickihire,  on  the  23d  of  April 
1564.  From  the  regifter  of  that  town,  it  appears  that 
a  plague  broke  out  there  on  die  30th  of  June  follow- 
in  g,  which  raged  with  great  violence  ;  but  fortunately 
it  did  not  reach  the  houle  in  which  tins  infant  prodigy 
lay.  His  father,  John  Shakefpeare,  enjoyed  a  fmaU 
patrimonial  eilate,  arid  was  a  confiderable  dealer  in 
wool  ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert 
Arden  of  Wellingcote.  Our  illuitrious  poet  being  de- 
figned  for  the  bulineis  of  his  father,  received  no  better 
education  than  the  inftructiens  which  the  free-fchool 
of  Stratford  could  afford.  After  applying  fome  time 
to  the  ftudy  of  Latin,  he  was  called  home  to  affitl  his 
father,  who  feems  by  fome  accident  to  have  been,  redu- 
ced in  his  circumftances.  Before  arriving  at  the  age 
of  J 9,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Hathaway,  a 
fubftantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. 
This  lady  was  eight  years  older  than  her  huloand. 
Having  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  bad  company,  he 
was  feduccd  into  fome  profligate  actions,  which  drew 
on  him  a  criminal  profecution,  and  at  length  forced 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  capital.  In  concert  with 
his  aflcciates,  he  broke  into  a  park  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  and  carried  off  fome  of 
his  deer.  Every  admirer  of  Shaketbcare  will  regret 
that  fuch  a  bkmiih  Ihoukl  have  ftained  his  character ; 
T  t  z  hut, 
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but,  perhaps,  if  any  tiling  can  extenuate  his  guilt,  »e 
might  afcribe  it  to  the  opinions  of  the  age,  which,  per- 
haps, as  was  formerly  the  cafe  in  Scotland,  might  not 
ui-tiuguiih  the  killing  of  deer  by  any  mark  o!  difgrace, 
or  any  charge  of  criminality.  One  thing  at  leall  is 
certain,  that  Shakefpeare  himfelf  thought  that  the  pro- 
fecution  which  Sir  Thomas  railed  againlt  him  was  car- 
ried on  with  too  great  fevcrity  ;  an  opinion  which  he 
could  not  have  entertained  had  this  action  been  at  that 
time  viewed  in  the  fame  criminal  light  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fcnt.  Shakefpeare  testified  his  rcfentment  againlt  Sir 
Thomas,  by  writing  a  fatirieal  ballad,  which  exafpera- 
ted  him  fo  much,  that  the  proeefs  was  carried  on  with 
redoubled  violence  ;  and  the  young  poet,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  punilhment  of  the  law,  was  obliged  to  make 
his  eicape.  This  ball. id  would  be  confidered  as  a  curi- 
ous relict,  on  account  of  its  being  the  full  production 
of  Shakefpeare  ;  it  would  alfo  be  interesting  to  perufe 
a  poem  which  could  irritate  the  baronet  to  fo  high  a 
degree.     Tradition  has  preferved  the  firft  stanza : 

A  pailiamcnte  member,  a  juftice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  feaie-crow,  at  London  an  afTe. 
If  lowfie  is  Lucy,  as  fomc  volke  mifcalle  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowfie  whatever  befall  it  i 

He  thinks  himfelf  greate, 

Yet  an  afle  in  his  flatc, 
We  allowe  by  his  ears,  but  with  affes  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowfie,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it, 
Sing  lowfie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

If  the  reft  of  the  ballad  was  of  a  piece  with  this 
ftanza,  it  might  aflift  us  to  form  fome  opinion  of  the 
irritability  of  the  baionet,  but  will  enable  us  to  form  no 
idea  of  the  opening  genius  of  Shakefpeare. 

Thus  expelled  from  his  native  village,  he  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  fubordinate  of- 
fice in  the  theatre.  It  has  been  faid  that  he  was  firft 
engaged,  while  the  play  was  acting,  in  holding  the  horfes 
of  thofe  who  rode  to  the  theatre  ;  but  this  ftory  relts 
on  a  flender  foundation.  As  his  name  is  found  print- 
ed among  thofe  of  the  other  players  before  fome  old 
plays,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  fome  time  employed 
as  an  aftor  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  what  characters 
lie  plaved  ;  we  are  only  told,  that  the  part  which  he 
acted  belt  was  that  of  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet  ;  and  that 
lie  appeared  in  the  chaiaftcr  of  Adam  in  As  you  like 
it.  If  the  names  of  the  aftors  prefixed  to  Ben 
Jonfon's  play  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  fame  order  as  the  perfons  repieftnted, 
which  is  very  probable,  Shakefpeare  played  the  part  of 
Old  Knowell.  We  have  reafon  therefore  to  fuppofe, 
as  far  as  we  can  argue  from  thefc  few  facts,  that  he  ge- 
neral', represented  old  men.  See  Malone's  Chrono- 
logy, in  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare. 

But  though  he  was  not  qualified  to  thine  as  an  ac- 
tor, he  was  now  in  the  fituation  which  could  moll  ef- 
fectually roufe  thofe  latent  fparks  of  genius  which  af- 
terwards burft  forth  with  fo  refplendent  a  flame.  Be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  bufinefs  of  the 
theatre  and  the  tafte  of  the  times  ;  poiTeffed  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  of  men  reftmbling  intuition,  an 
imagination  that  ranged  at  large  through  nature,  fe- 
le&ing  the  grand,  the  fublime,  and  the  beautiful  ;  a  ju- 
dicious'caution,  that  difpofed  him  to  prefer  thofe  plots 
which  had  already  been  found  to  pkale  ;  an  uncommon 


fluency  and  force  of  exprefiion  ;   he  was  qualified  at     Shake, 
once  to  eclipfe  all  who  had  gone  before  him.  ',  <  iw 

Notwithstanding  the  unrivalled  genius  of  Shake-'™  '  "" 
fpcaic,  molt  of  his  plots  were  the  invention  of  Other*  ; 
which,  however,  he  certainly  much  improved,  if  he  did 
not  entirely  new-model.  We  are  allured,  that  prior  to 
the  theatrical  compositions  of  shakefpeare,  dramatic 
pieces  were  written  on  the  Following  (ubjeCts,  viz. 
King  John,  King  Richard  II.  and  111.  King  1  Ienry 
IV.  and  V.  Kin;  Henry  VIII.  King  Lear,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Meafure  for  Meafure,  the  Mn  chant  of 
Venice,  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  aud  the  Comedy  of 
1m  ior>.. 

Among  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Southampton  is 
particularly  honoured  by  him,  in  the  dedication  of 
two  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece  ;  in  the 
latter  especially,  he  exprclTed  himfelf  in  Inch  terms  as 
gives  countenance  to  what  is  related  of  that  patron's 
diltinguifhed  generohty  to  him.  In  the  beginning  of 
king  James  1.8  reijn  (if  not  fooner)  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  managers  of  the  playhoufe,  and  conti- 
nued i:i  it  feveral  years  afterwards  ;  till,  having  ac- 
quired fuch  a  fortune  as  fatisfied  his  moderate  wilhes 
and  views  in  life,  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  all  other 
bufinefs,  and  palled  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  an  ho- 
nourable eafe,  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford,  where  he 
lived  in  a  handiome  houfe  of  his  own  purchasing,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Plate }  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  save  it  from  the  flames  in  the  drcad- 
ful  fire  that  confumed  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  in 
1614. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  he  made  his 
will,  wherein  he  teitified  his  refpect  to  his  quondam 
partners  in  the  theatre  :  he  appointed  his  youugeft 
daughter,  jointly  with  her  hufband,  his  executors,  and 
bequeathed  to  them  the  beft  part  of  his  eltate,  which 
they  came  into  the  polTeffion  ot  not  long  alter.  He 
died  on  the  23d  of  April  following,  being  the  53d  year 
ot  his  age  ;  and  was  interred  among  his  ancestors  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great  church  of 
Stratford,  where  there  is  a  handtome  monument  erected 
for  him,  inferibed  with  the  following  elegiac  diftich  in 
Latin  : 

jfudicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  Populus  mzret,  Olympus  habet. 

In  the  year  l  740,  another  very  noble  one  was  raifed  to 
his  memory,  at  the  public  expence,  ia  Weltminltcr-ab- 
bcy  ;  an  ample  contribution  for  this  purpofe  being  made 
upon  exhibiting  his  tragedy  of  Julius  Cxfar,  at  the 
theatre-royal  in  Drury-Lane,  April  2cSth  173S. 

Nor  mult  we  omit  mentioning  another  testimony  of 
the  veneration  paid  to  his  manes  by  the  public  in  r/enc- 
ral,  which  is,  that  a  mulberry-tree  planted  upon  his 
eltate  by  the  hands  of  this  reverend  bard,  was  cut  down 
not  many  years  ago ;  and  the  wood  being  converted  to 
feveral  domestic  ufes,  was  all  eagerly  bought  at  a  hi  'h 
price,  and  each  single  piece  treasured  up  by  its  purclu- 
fer  as  a  precious  memorial  of  the  planter. 

The  character  of  Shakefpeare  as  a  dramatic  writer 
has  been  often  drawn,  but  perhaps  never  with  more  ac- 
curacy than  by  the  pen  of  Dr  Johnfon  :  "  Shakefpeare 
(fays  he)  is  above  all  writers,  at  leaft  above  all  modern 
writers,  the  poet  of  nature  ;  the  poet,  that  hold?  up  to 
his  reader*  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  u.  I 
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His  characters  are  net  modified  by  the  cuftoms  of  par- 
ticular places,  unpraftifed  by  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  by 
the  peculiarities  of  ltudies  or  profefiions,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  fmall  numbers;  or  by  the  accidents 
of  trarilicnt  fafhions  or  temporary  opinions  :  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  or  common  humanity,  futh  a.;  the 
world  will  always  fiipply,  and  obfervation  will  always 
find.  His  perfons  act  and  fpeak  by  the  influence  of 
thofe  general  paflions  and  principles  by  which  all  n  Kids 
are  agitated,  and  the  whole  fyftem  ot  life  is  continued 
in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets,  a  character 
is  too  often  an  individual ;  in  thofe  o:  Shakefpeaie,  it  is 
commonly  a  fpecies. 

"  It  is  from  this  wide  extend-  n  of  defign  that  fo 
much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the 
plays  of  Shako,  eare  with  practical  axioms  and  domef- 
tic  wildom.  It  was  faid  or"  Euripides,  that  every  vcrfe 
was  a  precept  ;  and  it  may  be  faid  of  Shakeipeare,  that 
from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  fyftem  of  civil  and 
economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  fhown 
in  the  fplcndor  of  particular  paflages,  but  by  the  pro- 
grefs  o!  his  fable,  and  the  tenor  ot  his  dialogue  ;  and  he 
that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  feleft  quotations,  will 
fucceed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  of- 
fered his  houfe  to  fale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as 
a  fpecimen. 

"  Upon  every  other  ftage  the  univerfal  agent  is  love, 
by  whofe  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and 
tvtrv  aftion  quickened  or  retarded.  But  love  is  only 
one  of  many  paffions  ;  and  as  it  has  no  great  influence 
upon  the  (urn  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dra- 
mas of  a  poet  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living 
world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he  faw  before  him. 
He  knew  that  any  other  paffion,  as  it  was  regular  or 
exorbitant,  was  a  caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

"  Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  Hot  eafily 
diferiminated  and  pieferved  ;  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever 
kept  his  perfonages  more  diltinft  from  each  other. 

"  Other  dramatiits  can  only  gain  attention  by  hyper- 
bolical or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabulous  and  unex- 
ampled excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers  of  bar- 
barous romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a  giant  and 
a  dwarf ;  and  he  that  mould  form  his  expectations  of 
human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from  the  tale,  would 
be  equally  deceived.  Shakefpeare  has  no  heroes,  his 
fcenes  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  aft  and  fpeak  as 
the  reader  thinks  that  he  fhould  himlelf  have  Ipoken 
or  afted  on  the  fame  occafion  :  Even  where  the  agency 
is  fupernatural,  the  dialogue  is  level  with  life.  Other 
writers  difguife  the  moil  natural  paflions  and  moil  fre- 
quent incidents ;  fo  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in 
the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world  :  Shake- 
ipeare approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 
wonderful  ;  the  event  which  he  reprefents  w'll  not  hap- 
pen, but  if  it  were  poffible,  its  effects  would  probably 
be  iuch  as  he  has  afligned  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he 
has  not  only  fhown  human  nature  as  it  afts  in  real  exi- 
gencies, but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it 
cannot  be  expofed. 

"  This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakefpeare,  that 
his  drama  ;;  the  mirror  of  life  ;  that  he  who  has  mazed 
his  imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms  which  other 
write] 8  raife  up  befoic  him,  may  here  be  cured  ot  his 
delirious  ecllafiw,  by  reading  human  fentiments  in  hu- 
inan  language  ;  by  fcenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  citi. 
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mate  the  tranfactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confeflor  pre-     Shake- 
diet  the  progrefs  of  the  paffions."  fpeare. 

1  he  learning  of  Shakefpeare  has  frequently  been  a  " 
fubject  of  inquiry.  That  he  pOiTciTed  much  claffical 
knowledge  does  not  appear,  yet  he  was  certainly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  poets,  particularly  with  Te- 
rence, as  Colman  has  juftly  remarked,  which  appears 
from  his  ufolg  the  word  thrafonkal.  Nor  was  he  un- 
acquainted with  French  and  Italian.  We  are  indeed 
told,  that  the  paflages  in  which  thefe  languages  occur 
mi^ht  be  impertinent  additions  of  the  players  ;  but  is  it 
probable,  that  an)  of  the  players  fo  far  furpaffed  Shake- 
fpeai  e  ? 

That  mr.th  knowledge  is  fcattered  over  his  works  is 
very  juftly  obferved  by  Pope  ;  but  it  is  often  fuch 
knowledge  as  books  did  not  fupply.  "  There  is,  how- 
ever, proof  enough  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  that  he  was 
a  very  diligent  reader ;  nor  was  our  language  then  fo 
indigent  of  books,  but  that  he  might  very  liberally  in- 
dulge his  curiofity  without  excuifion  into  foreign  lite- 
rature. Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  tranflated, 
and  fome  of  the  Greek  ;  the  Reformation  had  filled  the 
kingdom  with  theological  learning  ;  moll  of  the  topics 
of  human  difquifition  had  found  Englifli  writers  ;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence, 
but  fuccefs.  This  was  a  ltock  of  knowledge  furticient 
for  a  mind  fo  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving 
it." 

The  works  of  Shakefpeare  confifl  of  35  dramatic 
pieces  The  following  is  the  chronological  order  which 
Mr  Malone  has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  after  a  minute 
inveitigation,  in  which  he  has  in  general  been  fuccefs- 
ful  : 

1.  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  -  158$ 

2.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.         -        1591 

3.  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  -  1591 

4.  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream         -  *59z 

5.  Comedy  of  Errors  -  -  JJ93 

6.  Taming  of  the  Shrew  •  -        1594 

7.  Love's  Labour  Loft  -  -  !59+ 

8.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  -  -        '595 

9.  Romeo  and  Juliet  -  -  *595 
ic.  Hamlet  -  -  '59^ 
I  1.  King  John                   -                   -                   J  596 

12.  King  Richard  II.             -  -          1597 

13.  King  Richard  III.               -  -         1597 

14.  Firft  Part  or  King  Henry  IV.  -          1597 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  -         1598 

16.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  -  -  159S 
1-.  All'-  Well  that  Ends  Well  -  1598 
18.  King  Henry  V.                    -  *          '599 

1  9.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  -  1 6co 
20.  As  you  like  it                    -                   -             1600 

2  1.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  -  16 ji 

22.  King  Henry  VIII.  -              -          1601 

23.  Troilus  and  Crcflida  -              -            16   2 

24.  Meafure  for  Meafure  -              •          1603 

25.  The  Winter's  Tale  -             -              1604 

26.  King  Lear                 -  -              -           '6   5 

27.  Cymbelline         -  -             -           16.5 

28.  Macbeth  -  -  161-6 
2).  Julius  Cafar                    •  -                 Ibcy 

30.  Antony  ami  Cleopatra  -  -       1608 

31.  Timon  of  Athens 

32k  Coriol  -  •  •        1613 
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33.  Othello 

'34.  The  Tempeft  -  -  1612 

35.  Twelfth  Night  -  -  1614. 

The   three  firfl  of  thefe,  Mr  Malone  thinks,  there  is 

very  ftrong  rcafon  to  believe  are   not  the  original  pro- 

ion»  of  Shakefpeare  ;  but  that  he  probably  altered 

them,  and  added  tome  new  fcenes. 

In  the  firlt  Folio  edition  in  1623,  thefe  plays  were  en- 
titled "  Mr  William  Shakefpeare's  Comedies,  Histories, 
and  Tragedies."  They  have  been  puhlidied  by  various 
editors.  The  firft  folio  edition  by  Ifaac  Jaggard  and 
Edward  Bleunt ;  the  fecond,  folio,  1632,  by  Thomas 
Cotes  for  Robert  Allot  ;  the  third,  1 664,  for  P.  C.  ; 
the  fourth,  168;,  for  H.  Herringman,  E.  Brewfter, 
and  11.  Bentley.  Rowe  publifhed  an  8vo  edition  in 
1709,  in  7  vols,  and  a  l .  mo  edition  in  1714,  in 
9  vols  ;  for  which  he  received  L.  36,  10  s.  Pope  pu- 
blifhed a  4to  edition  in  17  25,  in  6  vols,  and  a 
I2mo  in  1728,  in  io  vols;  for  which  he  was  paid 
L.  217,  12s.  Theobald  gave  a  new  edition  in  8vo 
in  17^3,  in  7  vols,  another  in  i2mo  in  1740,  in  8  vols; 
and  received  lor  his  labour  L.  652,  ics.  Sir  Thomas 
■Hannier  publifhed  an  edition  in  1744,  in  6  vols  4to. 
Dr  Warbnrton's  8vo  edition  came  out  in  1747,  in 
8  vols;  for  which  he  was  paid  L.  ^6o.  The  editions 
publifhed  fince  that  time,  are  Dr  Johnfon's  in  1765,  in 
8  vols  8vo.  Stevens's  in  1766,  in  4  vols  8vo.  Ca- 
pell*s  in  1768,  in  10  vols,  crown  8vo  ;  for  this  the  au- 
thor was  paid  L.  300.  A  fecond  edition  of  Hanmer's 
in  1771,  6  vols.  Johnfon's  and  Stevens's  in  1773,  in 
iovols8vo;  a  fecond  edition  in  1778;  a  third  by 
Reed  in  1785;  and  Malone's  crown  8vo  edition  in 
1789,  in  10  vols. 

The  moil  authentic  of  the  old  editions  is  that  of 
1623.  "  At  latl  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  an  edition  was 
undertaken  by  Rowe  ;  not  becaufe  a  poet  was  to  be 
publifhed  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  feems  to  have  thought 
very  little  on  correction  ©r  explanation,  but  that  our 
author's  works  might  appear  like  thofe  of  his  fraterni- 
ty, with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommendatory 
preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamoroufly  blamed  for  not 
performing  what  he  did  not  undertake,  and  it  is  time 
that  juftice  be  done  him,  by  confeffing,  that  though  he 
feems  to  have  had  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond  the 
printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emendations,  if 
they  were  r.ot  made  before,  which  his  fucceffors  have 
received  without  acknowledgment,  and  which,  if  they 
had  produced  them,  would  have  filled  pages  with  cen- 
fures  of  the  ftupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  com- 
mitted, with  difplays  ot  the  abfurdities  which  they  in- 
volved, with  oftentatious  expofitions  of  the  new  reading, 
and  felf-congratulations  on  the  happioefs  of  discovering 
it." 

The  nation  liad  been  for  many  years  content  enough 
with  Mr  Rowe's  performance,  when  Mr  Pope  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of  Shakelpeare's 
text,  fhowed  that  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave 
reafon  to  hope  that  there  were  means  of  reforming  it. 
Mr  Pope's  edition,  however,  he  obferves,  fell  below  .his 
own  expectations ;  a-nd  he  was  fo  mueh  offended,  when 
he  was  found  to  have  left  any  thing  lor  others  to  do, 
that  he  paffed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  ftate  of 
hotlility  with  verbal  criticifm. 

The  only  talk,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Malone,  for 
which.  Pope  was  eminently  and  indifputably  qualified, 
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161 1  was  to  mark  the  faults  and  bewuties  of  his  author.— 
When  he  undertook  the  office  of  a  commentator,  every 
anomaly  of  language,  and  every  txpreffion  that  was  cur- 
rently in  ufe,  were  coufrdered  as  errors  or  corruptions, 
and  the  text  was  altered  or  amended,  as  it  waB  called,  at 
plealure.  Pope  is  openly  charged  with  being  one  of 
the  great  corrupters  of  Shakefpeare's  text. 

Pope  was  fucceeded  by  Theobald,  who  collated  the 
ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many  errors.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  ot  narrow  comprehenfion  and  of  little 
learning,  and  what  is  worfe,  in  his  reports  of  copies  and 
editions,  he  is  not  to  be  milled  without  examination. 
From  the  liberties  taken  by  Pope,  the  edition  of  Theo- 
bald was  juftly  preferred,  becaule  he  profelTed  to  adhere 
to  the  ancient  copies  more  ftridlly,  and  illuftrated  a  few 
paffages  by  extracts  from  the  writers  of  our  poet's  age. 
Still,  however,  he  was  a  confiderable  innovator  ;  and 
while  a  few  arbitrary  changes  made  by  Pope  were  de- 
tected, innumerable  fophiftications  were  filently  adopt- 
ed. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who  comes  next,  was  a  man  of 
critical  abilities,  and  of  txtenfive  learning.  His  correc- 
tions are  commonly  juft,  but  lometimts  capricious.  He 
is  cenfurable,  too,  for  receiving  without  examination  al- 
moft  all  the  innovations  of  Pope. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  Warburton 's 
commentary,  is  acquiefcence  in  his  firft  thoughts  ;  that 
precipitation  which  is  produced  by  conlcioufnefs  of 
quick  difcernment  ;  and  that  confidence  which  prefumej 
to  do,  by  furveying  the  furface,  what  labour  only  can 
perform,  by  penetrating  to  the  bottom.  His  notes 
exhibit  fometimes  perverfe  interpretations,  and  fome- 
times  improbable  conjectures  ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the 
author  more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the  fentence 
admits,  and  at  another  difcovers  abfurdities  where  the 
fenfe  is  plain  to  every  other  reader.  But  his  emenda- 
tions are  likewife  often  happy  and  juft  ;  and  his  inter- 
pretation  or  obfeure  paffages  learned  and  fagacious. 

1 1  has  indeed  been  laid  by  his  defenders,  that  his  great 
object  was  to  difplay  his  own  learning  ;  and  certainly, 
in  fpite  of  the  clamour  raifed  againft  him  tor  fubllitu- 
ting  his  own  chimerical  conceits  inftead  ot  the  genuine 
text  of  Shakefpeare,  his  work  increafed  his  reputation. 
But  as  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  commentary  on  Shake- 
fpeare, fince  Warburton  is  now  gone,  his  work  will  pro- 
bably loon  fink  into  oblivion. 

In  1765  Dr  Johnlon's  edition,  which  had  long  been 
impatiently  expected,  was  given  to  the  public.  His  vi- 
gorous and  comprehenfive  underftanding  threw  more 
light  on  his  author  than  all  his  piedeceflors  had  done. 
The  charafter  which  he  gave  of  each  play  is  generally 
juft.  His  refutation  of  the  falfe  gloffcs  of  Theobald  and 
Warburton,  and  his  numerous  explications  of  involved 
and  difficult  paffages,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
every  admirer  of  Shakefpeare. 

'1  he  laft  editor  is  Mr  Malone,  who  was  eight  years 
employed  in  preparing  his  edition.  By  collating  the 
molt  authentic  copies,  he  has  been  careful  te  purify  the 
text.  He  has  been  fo  induftrious,  in  order  to  diicover 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  that  he  has  ranfacked  many 
volumes,  and  trufts  that,  beiides  his  additional  illullra. 
tions,  not  a  flngle  valuable  explication  of  any  obfeure 
paflage  in  thefe  plays' has  ever  appeared,  which  he  has 
not  inferted  in  his  edition.  He  rejects  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  as  well  as  the  three  plays  formerly  mentioned,  as 
6  not 
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ike-     not  being  the  authentic  productions  of  Shakefpeare.   To 
;»re      the  whoIc   he  lias  ad  Jed  an  appendix,   and  a  copious 
"         gloffary.  —Of  this  work  a  lcfs  expenfive  edition  has  been 
'  publifhed  in  7  vols  1 2  mo,   in  which  the  general  intro- 
ductory obfervations  prefixed  to  the  different  plays  are 
prefcrved,  and  the  numerous  notes  abridged. 

This  judicious  commentator  has  certainly  done  more 
for  the  elucidation  and  correction  of  Shakefpeare  than 
all  who  came  before  him,  and  has  followed  with  inde- 
fatigable patience  the  only  road  which  a  commentator 
of  Shakefpeare  ought  to  obfcrve. 

Within  50  years  after  our  poet's  death,  Dryden  fays 
that  he  was  become  "  a  little  oblolete  ;"  and  in  the  be- 
ginning' of  the  prefcnt  century  Lord  Shaftefbury  com- 
plains of  his  rude  unpolidied  ftyle,  and  his  antiquated 
phrafe  and  wit.  Thefe  complaints  were  owing  to  the 
great  revolution  which  the  Englifli  language  has  under- 
gone, and  to  the  want  of  an  enlightened  commentator. 
Thefe  complaints  are  now  removed,  for  an  enlightened 
commentator  has  been  found  in  Mr  Malone. 

We  have  only  farther  to  add,  that  in  the  year  1790 
a  copious  index  to  the  remarkable  paiTages  and  words 
in  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare  was  publifhed  by  the  Re- 
verend Mr  Ayfcough  ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  lite- 
rary world  is  much  indebted  for  feveral  very  valuable 
keys  of  knowledge.  In  fine,  the  admirers  of  Shake- 
fpeare are  now,  by  the  labours  of  feveral  eminent  men, 
furnifhed  with  every  help  that  can  enable  them  to  un- 
derftand  the  ftnfe  and  to  tafte  the  beauties  of  this  illu- 
ftrious  pott. 

SHAKLES.     See  Shackles. 

SHALE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  Schistus. 
It  is  a  black  flaty  fubdance,  or  a  clay  hardened  into  a 
flony  confidence,  and  fo  much  impregnated  with  bitu- 
men that  it  becomes  fomewhat  like  a  coal.  The  acid 
emitted  from  {hale,  during  its  calcination,  uniting  itfelf 
to  the  argillaceous  earth  of  the  fhale,  forms  alum.  About 
1 >o  tons  of  calcined  fhale  will  make  one  ton  of  alum. 
The  fhale,  after  being  calcined,  is  fteeped  in  water,  by 
which  means  the  alum,  which  is  formed  during  the  cal- 
cination of  the  fhale,  is  diffolved  :  this  diflblved  alum 
undergoes  various  operations  before  it  is  formed  into 
the  alum  of  the  (hops.  Watfon's  Chemical  EfTays, 
vol.  ii.  p.  315.      Sec  Alum. 

This  kind  of  fiate  forms  large  ftrata  in  Derbyfhire  ; 
and  that  which  lies  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  of  a 
fofter  and  more  fhivery  texture  than  that  which  lies 
deeper.  It  is  alfo  found  in  large  ftrata,  generally  above 
the  coal,  in  moft  coal  counties  of  this  kingdom.  Dr 
Short  informs  us,  that  the  fhale  wafles  the  lead  ore  near 
it,  by  its  ftrong  acid  ;  and  that  it  corrodes  and  deft roys 
all  minerals  near  it  except  iron  or  coal,  of  whofe  vitriol 
it  partakes. 

SHALLOP,  Shalloop,  or  Sloop,  is  a  fmall  light 
veflel,  with  only  a  fmall  main-mall,  and  fore-maft,  and 
lug-fails,  to  hale  up,  and  let  down,  on  occafion. — 
Shallops  are  commonly  good  failers,  and  are  therefore 
o.'ten  ufed  as  tenders  upon  men  of  war. 

SHALLOT,  or  Eschalot.     See  Allium. 

SHAMANS  are  wizards  or  conjurers,  in  high  re- 
pute among  feveral  idolatrous  nations  inhabiting  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ruffia.  By  their  enchantments  they 
pretend  to  cure  difeales,  to  divert  misfortunes,  and  to 
toretel  futurity.  They  are  great  obfervers  of  dreams, 
by  the  interpretation  of  which  they  judge  of  their  good 
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or  bad  fortune.  They  pretend  likewife  to  chiromancy,  S^i-riMn, 
and  to  foretel  a  man's  good  or  ill  fuccefs  by  the  lines  of  Sharnou. 
his  hand.     By  thefe  and  fuch   like  means  they  have  *~"""J 

a  very  great  afcendency  over  the  underftandings,  and  a 
great  influence  on  the  conduct,  of  thofe  people. 

SHAMBLES,  among  miners,  a  fort  of  niches  or 
landing  places,  left  at  fuch  diftances  in  the  adits  of  the 
mines,  that  the  (hovel-men  may  conveniently  throw  up 
the  ore  frwm  fhamble  to  fhamble,  till  it  comes  to  the  top 
of  the  mine. 

SHAMOIS,  Chamois,  or  Shammy,  h  kind  of  lea- 
ther, either  drtfled  in  oil  or  tanned,  much  eitccmed 
for  its  foftnefs,  pliancy,  &c.  It  is  preuared  from  the 
/kin  of  the  chamois,  or  fhamois,  a  kind  of  1  upicapra, 
or  wild  goat,  called  alfo  ifard,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Dauphiny,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Be- 
fides  the  foftneC  and  warmth  of  the  leather,  it  has  the 
faculty  of  bearing  foap  without  damage  ;  which  renders 
it  very  ufeful  on  many  accounts. 

In  France,  &c.  fome  wear  the  fkin  raw,  without  any 
preparation.  Shammy  leather  is  ufed  for  the  purifying 
of  mercury,  which  is  done  by  pafiin^  it  through  the 
ports  of  this  fkin,  which  are  very  clofe.  The  true 
chamois  leather  is  counterfeited  with  common  goat,  kid, 
and  even  with  lheep  (kins,  the  practice  of  which  makes 
a  particular  profeffion,  called  by  the  French  chnmo'fure. 
The  laft,  though  the  leaft  elleemed,  is  yet  fo  popular, 
and  fuch  vail  quantities  of  it  are  prepared,  efpeciaily 
about  Orleans,  Marfeilles,  and  Tholoufe,  that  it  nuy 
not  be  amifs  to  give  the  method  of  preparation. 

Manner  of  Jbamoifing,  or  of  preparing  Jlieep,  goat,  or 
tidjiint  in  oi!,  in  imitation  offaammy. — The  Jkins,  be- 
ing wafhed,  drained,  and  fmeared  over  with  quicklime 
on  the  flefhy  fide,  are  fold;d  in  two  lengthwife,  the 
wool  outwards,  and  laid  on  heaps,  and  fo  left  to  ferment 
eight  days,  or,  if  they  had  been  left  to  dry  after  flaying, 
then  fifteen  days. 

Then  they  are  wafhed  out,  drained,  and  half  dried  ; 
laid  on  a  wooden  leg,  or  horfe,  the  wool  dripped  off 
with  a  round  ltaff  for  that  purpofe,  and  laid  in  a  weak 
pit,  the  lime  whereof  had  been  ufed  before,  and  has  lofl 
the  greatefl  part  of  its  force. 

After  24  hours  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  drain 
24  more;  they  are  then  put  in  another  ftronger  pit. 
This  done,  they  are  taken  out,  drained,  and  pnt  iu 
again,  by  turns ;  which  begins  to  difpofe  them  to  take 
oil  ;  and  this  practice  they  continue  for  fix  weeks  iu 
fummer,  or  three  months  in  winter  :  at  the  end  where- 
of they  are  wafhed  out,  laid  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the 
furface  of  the  fkin  on  the  wool  fide  peeled  off,  to  render 
•them  the  fofter;  then  made  into  parcels,  fteeped  a  n; 
in  the  river,  in  winter  more,  ftxetched  fix  or  ftven  o\er 
one  another  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the  knife  pafTeJ 
flrongly  on  the  flefh  tide,  to  take  off  an\  er- 

iluous,  and  render  the  fkin  fmooth.  Then  they  are 
fteeped,  as  before,  in  the  river,  and  the  fame  operation 
is  repeated  on  the  wool  fide  ;  they  are  then  thrown  into 
a  tub  of  water,  with  bran  in  it,  which  is  brewed  amon T 
the  Ikins  till  the  greatefl  part  dicks  to  them,  and  then 
fcparated  into  diftinCt  tubs,  till  they  fwell,  and  rife  of 
themfelves  above  the  water.  By  this  means  the  re- 
mains of  the  lime  are  cleared  out  ;  they  are  then  wrung 
out,  hung  up  to  dry  on  ropes,  and  lent  to  the  mill,  with 
the  quantity  of  oil  neceffary  to  icour  them  :  the  bed  oil 
is  that  of  flock- bill.     Here  they   arc   Hi  ft  thrown   iu 
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bundles  into  the  river  for  1 i  hoars,  then,  laid  in  the 
mill-trough,  and  fulled  without  oil  till  they  be  well  foft- 
tned  ;  then  oiled  with  the  hand,  one  by  one,  and  thus 
formed  into  parcels  of  lour  ileitis  each  ;  which  are  mill- 
ed and  dried  on  cords  a  fecond  time  ;  then  a  third  ;  and 
then  oikd  again,  and  dried.  This  procefs  is  repealed 
as  often  a*  ncceflity  requires  ;  when  done,  if  there  be 
any  moiiture  remaining,  they  are  dried  in  a  ftove,  and 
made  up  into  parcels  wrapped  up  in  wool  ;  after  fome 
time  they  are  opened  to  the  air,  but  wrapped  up  a  fain 
as  before,  till  fuch  tlire  as  the  oil  feems  to  have  loll  all 
its  force,  which  it  ordinarily  does  in  24  hours.  The 
Reins  are  then  returned  from  the  mill  to  the  chamoifer 
to  be  (toured  :  which  is  done  by  putting  them  in  a  lixi- 
vium of  wood-afhes,  working  and  beating  them  in  it  with 
poles,  and  leaving  them  to  lleep  till  the  ley  hath  had 
its  effect  ;  then  they  are  wrung  out,  lleeped  in  another 
lixivium,  wrung  again  ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  all  the 
greafe  and  oil  be  purged  out.  When  this  is  done,  they 
are  half  dried,  and  paffed  over  a  (harp-edged  iron  instru- 
ment, placed  perpendicular  in  a  block,  which  opens, 
ioftens,  and  makes  them  gentle.  Laflly,  they  are  tho- 
roughly dried,  and  paffed  over  the  fame  inftrument 
again  ;  which  finifhes  the  preparation,  and  leaves  them 
in  form  of  (liammy. 

Kid  and  goat  fkins  are  fhamoifed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  tbofe  of  fiieep,  excepting  that  the  hair  is  taken  off 
without  the  ufe  of  any  lime ;  and  that  when  brought 
from  the  mill  they  undergo  a  particular  preparation 
calied  rjrr.ailing,  the  molt  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  the 
others.  It  confilts  in  this,  that,  as  foon  as  brought 
from  the  mill,  they  are  lleeped  in  a  lit  lixivium,  taken 
out,  llretched  on  a  round  wooden  leg,  and  the  hair  is 
icraped  off  with  the  knife  ;  this  makes  them  frnooth, 
and  in  working  to  cait  a  kind  of  fine  knap.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  in  fcraping  them  evenly. 

SHANK,  or  Sh^nk- Painter,  in  a  (hip,  is  a  fhort 
chain  fallened  under  the  foremall-ihrouds,  by  a  bolt,  to 
the  fhip's  fides,  having  at  the  other  end  a  rope  fattened 
to  it.  On  this  (hank  painter  the  whole  weight  of  the 
aft  part  of  the  anchor  reds,  when  it  lies  by  the  fhip's 
fide.  The  rope,  by  which  it  is  hauled  up,  is  made  fall 
about  a  timber-head. 

Shank,  in  the  manege,  that  part  of  a  horfe's 
foreleg  which  lies  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 

SHANKER,  or  Chancre,  in  medicine,  a  malig- 
nant ulcer,  tifually  occafioned  by  fonie  venereal  diforder. 
See  Medicine,   ny  350. 

SHANNON,  the  largeft  river  in  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  tinell  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  rolling  2co  miles,  but  alfo  of  its  great 
depth  i-i  moll  places,  and  the  geutlenefs  of  its  current, 
by  which  it  might  be  made  exceedingly  ferviceable  to 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  communication  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  confequemly  the  promoting  of  inland 
trade,  through  the  greateit  pm  of  its  long  courle. 
But  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Shannon  is  its  fitu- 
ation,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fcparating  the 
province  of  Connaught  from  Lehifter  and  Mnrrfter,  and 
ot  conlequence  dividing  the  greateit  part  of  Ireland  in- 
to what  lies  on  the  eall  and  that  on  the  weft  ot  the  ri- 
ver ;  watering  in  its  palTage  the  valuable  county  of 
Leitrim,  the  plentiful  (hire  of  Rofcommon,  the  truitful 
county  of  Galway,  and  the  pleafant  county  of  Clare  ; 
the  fmall  but  fine  fhire  of  Longford,  the  King's  coun- 


ty, and  fertile  county  of  Meath  in  Leinilcr,   the  pnuu-  Shai 
lous  county  of  Tippcrary,  the  fpacious  (hire  of  Lime-         I 
rick,  and   the  rough  but   pleafant  county  of  Kerry  in 
Munller  ;  viliting  10  counties  in  its  paffage,  and  having         ' 
on  its  banks  the  following  remarkable  places,  viz.  Lei- 
trim,   Jamellown,    Lanelborough,   Athlone,   Clonfert, 
Killaloc,  and  Limerick  ;  at  20  leagues  below  the  latter 
it  fpreads  gradually  feveral  miles  in  extent,  fo  that  fome 
have  considered  its  expanfion  as  a  lake.     It  at  lall  joins 
its  waters  to  the  fea,  being   navigable   all  that  way  for 
the  largeft  veffcls. 

SHANSCRIT,  the  language  of  the  Bramins  of 
Hindoflan.      See  Philology,  feci.  v. 

SHARE  of  a  Plough,  that  part  which  cuts  the 
ground  ;  the  extremity  forwards  being  covered  with  a 
(harp-pointed  iron,  called  the  point  of  the  fliare,  and  the 
end  of  the  wood  behind  the  tad  of  the  /hare. 

SHARK,  in  ichthyology.      See  Squalus. 

SHARON,  a  name  common  to  three  cantons  of  Pa- 
leftine.  The  firlt  lay  between  mount  Tabor  and  the  fea 
of  Tibeilas  ;  the  fecond  between  the  city  of  Cxfarea  of 
Palelline,  and  Joppa;  and  the  third  lay  beyond  Jordan. 
To  give  an  idea  of  perfect  beauty,  Ifaiah  faid,  the  glory 
of  Lebanon  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  mull  be  joined  to 
the  abundance  of  Sharon.  (Ilaiah  xxxiii.  9.  xxxi.  2.) 
The  plains  of  Sharoa  are  of  vail  extent ;  and,  when 
furveyed  by  the  Abbe  Mariti  a  few  years  ago,  they 
were  fown  with  cucumbers  ;  and  he  informs  us,  that 
fuch  a  number  is  annually  produced,  as  not  only  to 
fupply  the  whole  neighbourhood,  but  alfo  all  the  coafU 
ot  Cyprus  and  the  city  of  Uamietta.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  between  Arlus  and  Lvdda,  rifes  a  fmall 
mountain,  upon  the  ridge  of  which  there  is  a  Imall  vil- 
lage called  Sharon,  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  city 
whofe  king  was  conquered  by  Jolhua. 

SHARP  (James),  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  in  Banfffhire  in  1618.  He  de- 
voted himtelf  very  early  to  the  church,  and  was  educa- 
ted for  that  purpofe  in  the  Univeriity  of  Aberdeen. 
When  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  was  framed  in 
1638,  the  learned  men  in  that  feminary,  and  young 
Sharp  in  particular,  declared  themfelves  decidedly  againlt 
it.  To  avoid  the  infults  and  indignities  to  which  he 
was  fubjeclcd  in  confequence  of  this  conduct,  he  retired 
to  England,  where  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
fome  of  the  moil  celebrated  divines  in  that  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civd  wars  he  returned  to 
Scotland.  During  his  journey  thither,  he  accidentally  met 
with  Lord  Oxenford,  who  was  fo  charmed  with  his  con- 
verlation,  that  he  invited  him  to  his  houfe.  While  he  Ten- 
ded with  that  nobleman,  he  became  known  to  the  carl 
of  Rothes,  who  procured  him  a  profef-Iorfhip  at  St  An- 
drew's. By  the  iiitereft  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  he  was 
foon  after  appointed  miniller  of  Crail  ;  where  he  con- 
dueled  himfelf,  it  is  faid,  in  an  exemplary  maimer. 

Sharp  had  always  inclined  to  the  caule  ot  royalty, 
and  had  for  fome  time  kept  up  a  correfpoadence  with 
his  exiled  prince.  After  the  death  ot  the  protector  he 
began  to  declare  himfelf  more  openly,  and  Geems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  great  (hire  of  the  confidence  of  Monk,  who 
was  at  that  time  planning  the  reltoration  of  Charles  II. 
When  that  general  marched  to  London,  the  prefbyte- 
rians  fent  Sharp  to  attend  him  in  order  to  fupport  their 
interefls.  At  the  requefl  of  general  Monk  and  the 
chief  prefbyterians  in  Scotland,  Mr  Sharp  was  fo   trea- 

foii 
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harp,     ter  fent  over  to  the  king  at  Breda  to  procure  from  him, 
""»  if  poffible,  the  eftablifhment  of  prclbyterianifm.      On 

his  return,  he  allured  his  friends  that  "  he  had  found 
the  kin  J  very  affectionate  to  Scotland,  and  refolvtd  not 
to  wrong  the  fettled  government  of  the  church:  but  he 
apprehended  they  were  miftaken  who  went  about  to 
eftablifh  the  prefbyterian  government." 

Charles  was  foon  after  reftored  without  any  terms. 
All  the  laws  pafled  in  Scotland  Ance  the  year  r  6  J  3  were 
repealed  ;  the  king  and  his  minifters  refolved  at  a!!  ha- 
zards to  reftore  prelacy.  Mr  Sharp,  who  had  been 
commifiioned  by  the  Scotch  prefbyterians  to  manage 
their  interelts  with  the  king,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
abandon  the  party;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  compliance, 
he  was  made  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's.  This  conduft 
rendered  him  very  odious  in  Scotland  ;  he  was  accufed 
of  treachery  and  perfidy,  and  reproached  by  his  old 
friends  as  a  traitor  and  a  renegado.  The  abfurd  and 
vanton  cruelties  which  were  afterwards  committed,  and 
which  weie  imputed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  archbi- 
fhop, rendered  hm  ilill  more  detefted.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  thefe  accufations  were  without  foundation  : 
the  very  circumftance  of  his  having  been  formerly  of 
the  prefbyterian  party  would  induce  him,  after  forfaking 
them,  to  treat  them  with  feverity.  Befides,  it  is  certain, 
that  when  after  the  rout  at  Pentland-hills  he  received 
an  order  from  the  king  to  flop  the  executions,  he  kept 
it  for  fome  time  before  he  produced  it  to  council. 

There  was  one  Mitchell  a  preacher,  and  a  defperate 
fanatic,  who  li3d  formed  the  defign  of  taking  vengeance 
for  thefe  cruelties  by  affaffinating  the  archbiihop.  He 
fired  a  piftol  at  him  as  he  was  fitting  in  his  coach  ;  but 
the  bifhop  of  Orkney,  lifting  uo  his  hand  at  the  moment, 
intercepted  the  ball.  Though  this  happened  in  die 
midft  of  Edinburgh,  the  primate  was  fo  much  detefted, 
that  nobody  flopped  the  afTaffin  ;  who,  having  walked 
leifurtiy  home,  and  thrown  off  his  difguife,  returned, 
and  mixed  ur.fufpe&ed  with  the  crowd.  Some  years 
after,  the  archbiihop  obferving  a  man  eyeing  him  with 
keennefs,  fufpe&ed  that  he  was  the  afTaffin,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  before  him.  It  was  Mitchell.  Two 
loaded  piftols  were  found  in  his  pocket.  The  primate 
offered  him  a  pardon  if  he  would  confefs  the  crime : 
the  man  complied  ;  but  Sharp,  regardlefs  of  his  promife, 
conducted  him  to  the  council.  The  council  alfo  gave 
him  a  folemn  promife  of  pardon  if  he  would  confefs  his 
guilt,  and  dilcover  his  accomplices.  They  were  much 
difappointed  to  hear  that  only  one  man  was  privy  to  his 
purpofe,  who  was  fince  dead.  Mitchell  was  then  brought 
before  a  cour^of  jullice,  and  ordered  to  make  a  third 
confc.Tion,  which  he  refuftd.  He  was  imprifoned  for 
feveral  years,  and  then  tried.  His  own  confeffion  was 
urged  againft  him.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  plead  the 
illegality  of  that  evidence,  and  to  appeal  to  the  promife 
Vol.  XVII.  Tart  1. 
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of  pardon  previoufly  given.      Thr  council  took  an  o«h      Sharp. 

that  they  had  given  no  fiich  promife;  a-id  Mitchell  w?s  f~~J 

condemned.  Lauderdale,  who  at  that  time  governed 
Scotland,  would  have  pardoned  liim,  but  the  piimate 
infilled  on  his  execution;  obferving,  that  if  alTalLns  were 
permitted  to  go  unpunifhed,  his  life  mufl  be  continually 
in  danger.      Mitchell  was  accordingly  executed. 

Sharp  had  a  fcrvant,  one  Carmichael,  who  by  his 
cruelty  had  rendered  himfelf  particularly  odious  to  the 
zealots.  Nin"  men  formed  the  refohition  of  wavlavii>T 
him  in  Magus-mm'r,  about  three  miles  from  St  Andrew's! 
While  they  were  waiting  for  this  man,  the  primate  h:i  a. 
felf  appeared  with  very  few  attendants.  This  they  look- 
ed upon  as  a  declaration  of  heaven  in  their  favour  ;  and 
calling  out,  "the  Lord  has  delivered  him  into  our  hands," 
they  ran  up  to  the  carriage.  They  fired  at  him  with- 
out effect.  ;  a  circumftance  which  was  afterwards  impu- 
ted to  magic.  They  then  difpatched  him  with  their 
fwords,  regardlefs  of  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  his 
daughter,  who  accompanied  him  (a). 

Thus  tell  archbifhop  Shai  p,  whofe  memory  is  ev  r.\ 
at  prefent  detefted  by  the  common  people  of  Scotland. 
His  abilities  were  certainly  good,  and  in  the  earlv  part 
of  his  life  he  appears  with  honour  and  dignity.  But 
his  condu&  afterwards  was  too  cruel  and  infincere  ta 
merit  approbation.  His  treatment  of  Mitchell  was 
mean  and  vindictive.  How  far  he  contributed  to  the 
meaiures  adopted  againft  the  prefbyterians  is  not  certain. 
They  were  equally  cruel  and  impolitic;  nor  did  their  ef- 
fects ceafe  with  the  meafures  themfelves.  The  un- 
heard-of cruelties  exercifed  by  the  rrjnifters  of  Cha.  II. 
againft  the  adherents  of  the  covenant,  railed  fuch  a  flame 
of  enthufiafm  and  bigotry  as  is  not  yet  entirely  extin- 
guifhed. 

Sharp  (Dr  John),  archbiihop  of  York,  was  defend- 
ed from  the  Sharps  of  Little  Norton,  a  family  of  Brad- 
ford Dale  in  Yorkfhire  ;  and  was  fon  of  an  eminent 
tradefman  of  Bradford,  where  he  was  born  in  J  644. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1667  entered 
into  orders.  That  fame  year  he  became  domeftic  chap- 
Iain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attorney  general.  In 
1672  he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Btrkfhire. 
In  1675  he  was  inftalled  a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich  ;  and  the  year  following  was  infli- 
tuted  into  the  reiftory  of  St  Bartholomew  near  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  In  1681  he  was,  bv  the 
intereft  of  his  patron  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  lord  hi<»k 
chanctllor  of  England\  made  dean  of  Norwich  ;  but  in 
1686  was  fufpended  tor  taking  occation,  in  fome  of  his 
fermons,  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  opposition  to  Popery.  In  1688  he  was  fworn 
chaplain  to  king  James  II.  being  then  probably  reftored 
after  his  fufpcniion  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  cha- 
plain to  king  Charles  II.  and  attended  as  a  court  c'.i.i- 
U  u  plain 


(a)  Such  is  the  account  given  by  all  our  hiftorians  of  the  murder  of  archbifhop  Sharp  ;  and  that  he  fel 
the  hands  of  fanatics,  whom  he  perfecuted,  is  certain.  A  tradition,  however,  has  been  prefcrved  in  different  fa- 
milies detcended  from  him,  which  may  be  mentioned,  and  is  in  itfelf  certainly  not  incredible.  The  primate,  it 
fcems,  who,  when  minifter  of  Crail,  was  peculiarly  fevere  in  punifhing  the  fin  of  fornication,  had,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  archiepifcopal  authority,  taken  notice  of  a  criminal  amour  carried  on  between  a  nobleman  high  in  1 
and  a  lady  of  fome  fafhion  who  lived  within  his  diocefe.  This  interference  was  in  that  licentious  age  deemed 
very  impertinent ;  and  the  archbifhop's  defendants  believe  that  the  pioud  peer  inltigated  the  deluded  raLble  to 
murder  their  anccflor. 
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Sharp, 
Shatter. 


plain  at  the  coronation  of  king  James  II.  In  1689  he 
was  declared  dean  of  Canterbury  ;  but  never  could  be 
perfuaded  to  fill  up  any  of  the  vacancies  made  by  the 
deprived  bifhops.  Upon  the  death  of  Ur  Lamphigh, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  York.  In  1 70Z  he 
preached  the  fermon  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne; 
and  the  fame  year  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council,  and 
made  lord  almoner  to  hermajefty.  He  died  at  Bath  in 
I  7  I  3  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. —  His  fermons, 
which  were  collected  after  his  death  and  publilhed  in 
7  vols  8vo,  are  juttly  admired. 

SHARP,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 
SHASTER,  or  Bedaso,  the  name  of  a  facred 
book,  in  high  eftimation  among  the  idolaters  of  Hindo- 
ftan,  containing  all  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  of  the 
bramins,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  their  worfhip  ;  and 
fcrving  as  a  commentary  on  the  Vedam. 

The  term  Shqfier  denotes  "  fcience"  or  "  fyftem  ;" 
and  is  applied  to  other  works  of  aftronomy  and  philo- 
fophy,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  In- 
dians. None  but  the  bramins  and  rajahs  of  India  are 
allowed  to  read  the  Vedam;  the  priefts  of  the  Banians, 
called  /huderers,  may  read  the  Shaller  ;  and  the  people, 
sn  general,  arc  allowed  to  read  only  the  Paran  or  Pou- 
ran,  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Shatter. 

The  Shatter  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  firft  con- 
taining the  moral  law  of  the  Indians  ;  the  fecond,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion ;  and  the  third, 
the  diftiibution  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  claffes,  with 
the  duties  pertaining-  to  each  clafs. 

The  principal  precepts  of  morality  contained  in  the 
firft  part  of  the  Shatter  are  the  following:  that  no  ani- 
mal be  killed,  becaufe  the  Indians  attribute  fouls  to 
brute  animals  as  well  as  to  mankind ;  that  they  neither 
hear  nor  fpeak  evil,  nor  drink  wine,  nor  eat  flefh,  nor 
touch  any  thing  that  is  unclean  ;  that  they  obferve  the 
feafts,  prayers,  and  wafhings,  which  their  law  prefcrihes ; 
that  they  tell  no  lies,  nor  be  guilty  of  deceit  in  trade  ; 
that  they  neither  opprefs  nor  offer  violence  to  one  ano- 
ther; that  they  celebrate  the  folemn  feafts  and  fails,  and 
appropriate  certain  hours  of  ordinary  fleep  to  cultivate 
a  difpolition  for  prayer  ;  and  that  they  do  not  (leal  or 
defiaud  one  another. 

The  ceremonies  contained  in  the  fecond  part  of  the 
Shatter  are  fuch  as  thefe  :  that  they  walh  often  in  the 
rivers,  hereby  obtaining  the  pardon  of  their  fins ;  that 
they  mark  their  forehead  with  red,  in  token  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  Deity  ;  that  they  prefent  offerings  and 
prayers  under  certain  trees,  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe  ; 
that  they  pray  in  the  temples,  make  oblations  to  their 
pagodas,  or  idols,  ring  hymns,  and  make  procefilons, 
&c.  that  they  make  pilgrimages  to  dittant  rivers,  and 
efpecially  to  the  Ganges,  there  to  walh  themfelves  and 
make  offerings ;  that  they  make  vows  to  particular 
faints,  according  to  their  refpedlivc  departments  ;  that 
they  render  homage  to  the  Deity  at  the  firft  fight  of 
the  fun  ;  that  they  pay  their  refpect  to  the  fun  and 
moon,  which  are  the  two  eyes  of  the  Deity  ;  and  that 
they  treat  with  particular  veneration  thofe  animal'-:  th;.t 
are  deemed  more  pure  than  others;  as  the  cow,  buffalo, 
&c. ;  becaufe  the  fouls  of  men  have  tranlniigrated  into 
thefe  animals.. 

The  third  part  of  the  Shatter  records  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  people  ir.ta  four  claffts :  the  firft  being  that 


of  the  bramins  or  priefts,  appointed  to  inftruft  the 
people ;  the  fecond,  that  of  the  kutteris  or  nobles,  who  " 
are  the  magittrates ;  the  third,  that  of  the  fhudderis 
or  merchants ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  mechanics. 
Each  perfon  is  required  to  remain  in  the  clafs  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  to  purfue  the  occupation  afligned  to 
him  by  the  Shatter.  According  to  the  bramins,  the 
Shatter  was  imparted  by  God  himfelf  to  Brahma,  and 
by  him  to  the  bramins  ;  who  communicated  the  con- 
tents of  it  to  the  people. 

Modern  writers  have  given  us  very  different  accounts 
of  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  Shatter.  Mr 
Holwell,  who  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
tranflation  of  this  book,  apprehends,  that  the  mytholo- 
gy as  well  as  the  cofmogony  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  were  borrowed  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
bramins,  contained  in  it,  even  to  the  copying  of  their 
exteriors  of  worfhip,  and  the  diftribution  of  their  idols, 
thouirh  grofsly  mutilated  and  adulterated.  With  refpect 
to  the  Vedam  and  Shatter,  or  fcriptures  of  the  Gen- 
toos,  this  writer  informs  us,  that  Vedam,  in  the  Mala- 
bar language,  fignifies  the  fame  as  Shnfler  in  the  Shan- 
fcrit ;  and  that  the  firft:  book  is  followed  by  the  Gen- 
toos  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coafts,  and  alfo  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  Shatter  is  followed  by  the 
Gentoos  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  by  all  the 
Gentoos  of  the  reft  of  India,  commonly  called  India 
Proper,  along  the  courfe  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jum- 
na to  the  Indus.  Both  thefe  books  (he  fays)  contain 
the  inftitutes  of  their  refpective  religion  and  worfhip, 
as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  their  ancient  rajahs  and  princes, 
often  couched  under  allegory  and  fable.  Their  anti- 
quity is  contended  for  by  the  partifans  ef  each  ;  but  he 
thinks,  that  the  fimilitude  of  their  names,  idols,  and 
great  part  of  their  worfhip,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt, 
nay  plainly  evinces,  that  both  thefe  fcriptures  were  ori- 
ginally one.  He  adds,  if  we  compare  the  great  purity 
and  chafte  manners  of  the  Shatter  with  the  great  ab- 
furdities  and  impurities  of  the  Vedam,  we  need  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  the  latter  a  corruption  of  the 
former. 

With  regard  to  the  high  original  of  thefe  fcriptures, 
the  account  of  the  bramins  is  as  follows.  Brahma 
(that  is,  li  Mighty  Spirit"),  about  4866  years  ago, 
affumed  the  form  of  man  and  the  government  of  Indo- 
ftan.  He  tranflated  the  divine  law  (defigned  for  the 
reftoration  of  mankind,  who  had  offended  in  a  pre-ex- 
iilent  Mate.,  and  who  are  now  in  their  laft  fcene  of  pro- 
bation, to  the  dignity  from  which  they  were  degraded) 
out  of  the  language  of  angels  into  the  well  known  Shan* 
fcrit  language,  and  called  his  tranflation  the  Chartah 
Bhade  Shaftab  of  Birmah,  or  tbe  Six  Scriptures  of  Divine 
Words  of  the  Mighty  Spirit.  He  appointed  the  bramins, 
deriving  their  name  from  him,  to  preach  the  word  of 
God;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Shatter  were  according- 
ly preached  in  their  original  purity  1 000  years.  About 
this  time  there  was  publifhed  a  paraphrafe  on  the  Char- 
tah Bhade  ;  and  about  5:0  years  afterwards,  a  fecond 
expofition,  called  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade  Sha/la,  or  Eigh- 
teen Boohs  of  Divine  Words,  written  in  a  character  com. 
pounded  of  the  common  Indoftan  and  the  Shanfcrit. 
This  innovation  produced  a  fclufm  among  the  Gen- 
toos ;  on  which  occafion,  it  is  faid,  thofe  of  Coroman. 
del  and  Malabar  formed  a  feripture  of  their  own, 
which  they  preteuded  to  be  founded  on  the  Chartah 

B<had>: 
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Bhadc  oF  Bramah,  and  called  it  the  Vedam 
mah,  or  Divine  Words  of  the  Mighty  Spirit.  The  ori- 
ginal Chartati  Bhade  was  thrown  afide,  and  at  length 
wholly  unknown,  except  to  a  few  families ;  who  can 
ftill  read  and  expound  it  in  the  Shanfcrit  character. 
With  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Aiuhtorrah  Bhade,  and 
Vedam,  which,  according  to  the  Gentoo  account,  is 
33^6  years  ago,  their  polytheifm  commenced  ;  and  the 
principles  of  religion  became  fo  obfeure,  and  their  ce- 
remonies fo  numerous,  that  every  head  of  a  family  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  bramin  as  a  guide  both  in  faith  and 
practice.  Mr  Hollwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Chartah 
Bhade,  or  Original  Scriptures,  are  not  copied  from  any 
other  fyftem  of  theology,  promulgated  to  or  obtruded 
upon  mankind.  The  Gentoos  do  not  attribute  them 
to  Zoroafter;  and  Mr  Holwell  fuppofes,  that  both  Zo- 
roafter and  Pythagoras  vifited  Indoftan,  not  to  inftruft, 
but  to  be  inftruited. 

From  the  account  of  Mr  Dow,  we  '  "am,  that  the 
books  which  contain  the  religion  and  philofophy  of  the 
Hindoos  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Bedas  ;  that 
they  are  four  in  number,  and,  like  the  facred  writings 
of  other  nations,  faid  to  be  penned  by  the  Divinity. 
Beda,  he  fays,  in  the  Shanfcrit  language,  literally  fig- 
nines  fcience  ;  and  thefe  books  treat  not  only  of  religion 
and  moral  duties,  but  of  every  branch  of  philofophic 
knowledge.  The  bramins  maintain,  that  the  Bedas 
are  the  divine  laws,  which  Brimha,  at  the  creation  of 
the  world,  delivered  for  the  inftruCtion  of  mankind  ; 
but  they  affirm,  that  their  meaning  was  perverted  in 
the  firfl  age  by  the  ignorance  and  wickednefs  of  fome 
princes,  whom  they  reprefent  as  evil  fpirits,  who  then 
haunted  the  earth. 

The  firft  credible  account  we  have  of  the  Bedas  is, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  the  Cal  Jug,  of  which 
era  the  year  1768  was  the  4886th  year,  they  were 
written,  or  rather  collected,  by  a  great  philofopher  and 
reputed  prophet,  called  Be'dfs  Muni,  or  Be'dfs  the  In- 
fpired. 

The  Hindoos,  fays  Mr  Dow,  are  divi  ;d  into  two 
great  religious  feCts  :  the  followers  of  the  do&rine  of 
Bedang,  which  is  the  original  Shafter,  or  commentary 
upon  the  Bedas  ;  and  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Neadiifen.  The  original  Shaffer  is  called 
Bedang,  and  is  a  commentary  upon  the  Bedas.  This 
book,  he  fays,  is  erroneoufly  called  in  Europe  the  Ve- 
dam. It  is  afcribed  to  Be'afs  Muni,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  revifed  fome  years  after  by  one  Serrider  Swami, 
fince  which  it  has  been  reckoned  facred,  and  not  fubject 
to  any  farther  alterations. 

Almoft  all  the  Hindoos  of  the  Decan,  and  thofe  of 
the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coafts,  are  of  this  feet. 
The  followers  ot  the  Bedang  Shafter  do  not  allow  that 
any  phylical  evil  exifts  ;  they  maintain  that  God  crea- 
ted all  things  perfectly  good  ;  but  that  man,  being  a 
free  agent,  may  be  guilty  of  moral  evil,  which  may  be 
injurious  to  himfclf,  but  can  be  of  no  detriment  to  the 
general  fyftem  of  nature.  God,  they  fay,  being  per- 
ieCtly  benevolent,  never  puniihed  the  wicked  otherwife 
than  by  the  pain  and  affliction  which  are  the  natural 
confequences  of  evil  actions ;  and  hell,  therefore,  is  no 
other  than  a  confeioufnefs  of  evil. 

The  Neadirfen  Shafter  is  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  a  philofopher  called  Goutam,  near  four  thoufand  years 
ago.     The  bramins,  from  Mr  Dow's  account  of  their 
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of  Sir.  facred  books,  appear  to  believe  invariably  in  the  unity, 
eternity,  omnifcience,  and  omnipotence  ot  God  ;  and 
the  polytheifm  of  which  they  have  been  accufei  is  no 
more  than  a  fynibob'cal  worffiip  of  the  divine  attributes, 
which  they  divide  into  three  clafTes.  Under  the  name 
of  Brimha,  they  worfhip  the  wifdom  and  creative  power 
of  God  ;  under  the  appellation  of  Bi/hen,  his  providen- 
tial and  preferving  quality  ;  and  under  that  of  Shiboh, 
that  attribute  which  tends  to  deftroy. 

As  few  of  our  readers  may  have  an  opportuni'- 
perufrng  the  Shafter,  we  (hall,  by  way  of  fpecimen,  fub- 
join  a  paffage  from  it,  which,  though,  it  contains  fome 
metaphyfical  myfteries  concerning  the  creation,  yet  dis- 
covers views  of  God  fo  enlightened  that  they  would  not 
dirgrace  more  refined  nations.  The  paflage  which  we 
fhall  quote  is  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Shafter,  which  is 
a  dialogue  between  Brimha  the  Wifdom  of  the  Divir.i- 
ty,  and  Narud  or  Reafon,  who  is  reprefented  as  the  fon 
of  Brimha.  Narud  defires  to  be  inftru&ed  by  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  for  that  purpofe  puts  the  following  queitions 
to  him  : 

"  Narud.  O  father  !  thou  firft  of  God,  thou  art  faid 
to  have  created  the  world,  and  thy  fon  Narud,  aftoniih- 
cd  at  what  he  beholds,  is  defirous  to  be  inftructed  how 
all  thefe  things  were  made. 

"  Brimha.  Be  not  deceived,  my  fon  !  do  not  imagine 
that  I  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  independent  of  the 
Divine  Mover,  who  is  the  great  original  effence  and 
creator  of  all  things.  Look,  therefore,  only  upon  me 
as  the  inftrument  of  the  great  luill,  and  a  part  of  his 
being,  whom  he  called  forth  to  execute  his  eternal  de- 
figns. 

"  Narud.  What  (hall  we  think  of  God  ? 
"  Brimha.  Being  immaterial,  he  is  above  all  concep- 
tion ;  being  invifible,  he  can  have  no  form  ;  but,  from 
what  we  behold  in  his  works,  we  may  conclude  that  he 
is  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  all  things,  and  prefent 
everywhere. 

"  Narud.  How  did  God  create  the  world  ? 
"  Brimha.  Affc&ion  dwelt  with  God  from  all  eter- 
nity. It  was  of  three  different  kinds  ;  the  creative,  the 
preferving,  and  the  deftrudtive.  This  firft  is  reprefent. 
ed  by  Brimha,  the  fecond  by  Bifhen,  and  the  third  by 
Shibah.  You,  O  Narud !  are  taught  to  worfhip  all 
the  three  in  various  fliapes  and  likeneffes,  as  the  Crea- 
tor, the  Preferver,  and  the  Deftroy er.  The  affeftion  of 
God  then  produced  power,  and  power,  at  a  proper  con- 
junction of  time  and  fate,  embraced  goodnefs,  and  pro- 
duced matter.  The  three  qualities  then  acting  upon 
matter,  produced  the  univerfe  in  the  following  manner : 
From  the  oppofite  actions  of  the  creative  and  deftruc- 
tive  quality  in  matter,  felf-motion  firft  arofe.  Self- 
motion  was  of  three  kin^s  ;  the  firft  inclining  to  plafti- 
city,  the  fecond  to  difcord,  and  the  third  to  reft.  The 
difcordant  actions  then  produced  the  Akaih  (a  kind  of 
celeftial  element),  which  invifible  clement  poffeffed  the 
quality  of  conveying  found  ;  it  produced  air,  a  palpable 
element  ;  fire,  a  vifible  element ;  water,  a  fluid  element; 
and  earth,  a  folid  element. 

"  The  Akaih  difperfed  itfelf  abroad.  Air  formed 
the  atmofphere  ;  fire,  collecting  itfelf,  blazed  forth  in 
the  hoft  or  heaven  ;  water  rofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  being  forced  from  beneath  by  the  gravity  of  the 
latter  clement.  Thus  broke  forth  the  world  from  the 
veil  of  liarknefs,  in  which  it  was  formerly  coaipreher.d- 
U  u  2  ed 
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^ViiUr.  oc>.  by  God.  Order  rofe  over  the  univerfe.  The  fcveO 
"—""n-"- "  heavens  were  formed,  and  the  feven  worlds  were  fixed 
in  their  places;  there  to  remain  till  the  great  diffolution, 
wwn  all  things  fhall  be  abforbed  into  God. 

"  God  feeing  the  earth  in  full  bloom,  and  that  vege- 
tation was  ftrong  frera  its  feeds,  called  forth  for  the  hril 
time  intel le  '.  v  hi  h  he  endued  with  various  organs  and 
•hapes,  to  form  a  diveility  of  animals  upon  the  tarlh. 
lie  endued  the  animals  with  five  fenfes;  feeling,  feeing, 
fmeiling,  taltin",  and  hearing  ;  but  to  man  he  gave  ie- 
-:qt>,  to  raife  him  above  the  heads  of  the  field. 

"  The  creatures  were  created  male  and  female,  that 
thev  might  propagate  their  fpecies  tip«n  the  earth. 
Fvtry  heil:>  bore  the  feed  of  its  kind,  that  the  world 
might  b<*  elothed  with  verdure,  and  all  animals  pro- 
vided with  food. 

"  NaruJ.  What  dofl  tliou  mean.   0  father  !   by  In- 

teiu-a  ? 

"  Lr'.mha.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  great  foak  of  the 
Hiiiveife  breathed  into  all  creatures,  to  animate  them 
for  a  certain  time. 

"  Naru/L  What  becomes  of  it  after  death  ? 

"  Brimha.  It  animates  other  bodies,  or  returns,  like 
a  drop,  into  that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  in  it 
arofe. 

"  NaruA.  Shall  not  then  the  fouls  of  good  men  re- 
ceive rewards  I  nor  the  touls  of  the  bad  meet  with  pu- 
nilhmcnt  ? 

"  Brimha.  The  fnub  of  men  ate  diftinguifhed  from 
theft!  of  other  animals  ;  for  the  firll  are  endued  with 
rcafon,  and  with  a  confcioufnels  of  ri.ht  ami  wrong. 
If  therefore  man  fhall  adhere  to  the  firft,  as  lar  as  his 
powers  lhall  extend,  his  foul,  when  difengaged  from  the 
i'dv  by  death,  lhall  he  abforbed  into  the  divine  eflence, 
and  lhall  never  more  reanimate  rklh  :  But  the  fouls  c>f 
rhofe  who  do  evil  are  not,  at  death,  dilengaged  from 
all  tb.e  elements.  They  are  immediately  clothed  with 
a  body  of  tire,  air,  and  akafh,  in  which  they  are  for  a 
time  punifhed  in  hell.  After  the  feafon  of  their  grief 
!<;  over,  they  reanimate  other  bodies  ;  but  till  they  fhall 
arrive  at  a  ftate  of  purity  they  can  never  be  ablorbed 
into  God. 

•'  h'arurl.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  abforbed  ftatc 
which  the  fouls  of  good  men  enjoy  after  death  ? 

•*  i-iriwhii.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  divine  natirre, 
where  all  paffions  are  utterly  unknown,  and  where  con- 
Icioufuefs  is  loft  in  bills. 

"  Narud.  Thou  fayeft,  O  father,  that  unlefs  the 
foul  is  perfectly  pure  it  cannot  be  abforbed  into  God: 
now,  as  the  aftions  of  the  generality  of  men  are  partly 
good  and  partly  bad,  whither  are  their  fpirits  fent  im- 
mediately after  death  ? 

"  Brimha.  They  muft  atone  for  their  crimes  in  hell, 
where  they  mull  remain  for  a  fpace  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  their  iniquities  ;  then  they  rife  to  heaven  to 
be  rewarded  for  a  time  for  their  virtues ;  and  from 
thenc-e  they  will  return  to  the  world  to  reanimate  other 
bodies. 

"  Ka-ud.   What  is  time  ? 

"  Brimha.  Time  exitled  from  all  eternity  with  God: 
but  it  can  only  be  t ftiiuated  fince  motion  was  produ- 
ced, and  only  be  conceited  by  the  mind,  from  its  own 
conilant  progrefs. 

"  NaruJ.    How  long  (hall  this  world  remain  ? 

*'  Brimha.  Until  the  four  lugs  fhall  have   revolved. 
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Then  Rudder  (the  fame  with  Shibah,  the  deftroying 
quality  of  God),  with  the  ten  fpirits  of  diffolution, 
lhall  roll  a  comet  under  the  moon,  that  fhall  involve  all 
things  in  fire,  and  reduce  the  world  into  afhes.  God 
lhall  then  exift  alone,  for  matter  will  be  totally  annihi- 
lated." 

Thofe  who  defire  more  information  on  this  fubject 
rr.ay  confult  Doivt  Hi/lory  of  Jndojlati,  and  Holtvell't 
InWeJiing  Hiftorical  Events. 

SHAW  (Dr  fhomas),  known  to  the  learned  world 
by  his  travels  to  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  was  born  at 
Kendal  in  Weilmoreland  about  the  year  16Q2.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Englilh  conful  at  Al- 
giers, in  which  (iatien  he  continued  for  feveral  yeais; 
and  from  thence  took  proper  opportunities  of  travel- 
ling into  different  parts.  He  returned  in  1  733  ;  was 
elected  fellow  ot  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  publilhed  the 
account  of  his  travels  at  Oxford,  folio,  17^.  In  1  ~±o 
he  was  nominated  principal  oi  St  Edmond-hall,  which 
he  railed  from  a  ruinous  Hate  by  his  muni^cence  ;  and 
was  regiua  pr*feffor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  until  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1751.  Dr  Clayton,  Bp.  ofCloghcr, 
having  attacked  thefe  Travels  111  his  Defer  iption  of 
the  Laft,  Dr  Shaw  pubhfhed  a  fupplemcnt  by  way 
of  vindication,  which  is  incorporated  into  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Travels,  prepared  by  himfelf,  and  publilh- 
ed in  4to,  1  757. 

SHAWLS,  are  woollen  handkerchief1:,  an  ell  wide, 
and  near  two  long.  The  wool  is  fo  fine  and  lilky, 
that  the  whole  handkerchief  may  be  contained  in  the 
two  hands  clofed.  It  is  the  produce  ot  a  Tibet  fhecp  ; 
but  forne  fay  that  no  wool  is  employed  but  that  ot" 
lambs  torn  horn  the  belly  of  their  mother  before  the 
time  oi  birth.  The  moll  beautifid  fhawls  come  from 
Cafhrnire  :  their  price  is  from  ]  co  livres  (about  fix 
guineas)  to  12  .0  livres  (or  L.  50  Sterling.) 

In  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Society  for  Encouraging 
Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  for  the  year  1792,  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  fhawl  counterpane,  four  yaids  iquait, 
manufactured  by  Mr  I?.  J.  Knights  of  Norwich,  was 
prelented  to  the  fociety  ;  and  that,  upon  examination, 
it  appeared  to  be  ot  greater  breadth  than  any  goods 
of  equal  finenefs  and  texture  that  had  ever  before  been 
prelented  to  the  lociety,  or  to  their  knowledge  woven 
in  this  country.  The  lhawls  of  Mr  Knights's  manu- 
fafture,  it  is  laid,  can  fcarcely  be  diilinguiihed  from  In- 
dian lhawls,  though  they  can  be  afforded  at  one-twen- 
tieth part  ot  the  price.  When  the  lhawl  is  16  quarters 
fquarc,  Mr  Knights  fays  it  may  be  retailed  at  L.  20  ; 
if  it  confifled  of  1  2  quarters,  and  embroidered  as  the 
former,  it  will  cofl  L.  15  ;  if  plain,  with  a  fringe  only, 
a  lhawl  of  16  quarters  lquare  may  be  fold  at  L.  B,  »  s. ; 
it  12  quarters  and  fringed,  at  L.  6,  6s. 

Mr  Knights  maintains,  that  his  counterpane  of  four 
yaids  fquare  is  equal  in  beauty,  and  luperior  in  llrength, 
to  the  Indian  counterpanes  which  are  fold  at  200  gui- 
neas. The  principal  conlumption  of  this  cloth  is  in 
train-dreffes  tor  ladies  ;  as  likewite  for  long  fcarfs,  in 
imitation  of  the  real  Indian  fcarfs,  which  are  fold  fro'n 
L.  60  to  L.  So  ;  whereas  fcarfs  ot  this  fabric  are  loid 
for  as  many  (Killings,  and  the  ladies  lquare  fhawls  in 
proportion. 

SHEADING,  a  riding,  tything,  or  division,  in  the 
Ille  of  Man  ;  the  whole  illand  being  divided  into  fix 
{headings  ;  in  every  one  of  which  is  a  coroner  or  chief 
2  conilable} 
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etrMU   conilablc,  appointed  by  the  delivery  of  a  rod  at  the  an-     able,  than  the  fheep. 

!l         nual  convention. 
■"F"         SHEARBTLL,  the  Rhyncbops  Nigra  of  Linnseus, 
"^         the  Black  Skimmer  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  and  Cut- 

ivnitr  of  Cat t (by.     Its  bill  is  much  corr.preffcd ;  the 

edges  are  (harp  ;  the  lower  mandible  is  four  inches  and 

a  half  long  ;  the  upper  only  three  ;  the  bafe  red  ;  the 

reft  is  black  :  the  forehead,  chin,  front  of  the  neck,  the 

bread,  and  belly,  are  white :  the  head  and  whole  uppef 

part  of  the  body  are  black  :  the  wings  are  of  the  fame 

colour :  the   lower  part  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  pri- 
'  marics  is  white  :   the  tail  ir.  (hort,   and  a  little  forked  ; 

the  middle  feathers  are  dufky  ;  the  other;  are  white  on 

their  fides :  the  legs   are  weak  and  red  :  the  len 

one  foot    eight  inches  :   the  extent   is  three  feet 

inches.     It  inhabits  America  from  New  York  to  Gui- 
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The  fneep  fupplies  us  with  food-    Sfiaepit 
and   clothing,  and    finds   ample   employment    for  our  """" "•       f 
poor  at  all  time3   and   feafons  of  the  year,  whereby  a  ^h    x 
variety  oi  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  is  carried  on  ferve  a 
without  interruption  to  domedic  comfort  and  lofs  to  wonderful 
friendly  fjciety  or  injury  to  health,  as  is  the  cafe  with  va'; 
many   other  occupation*.      Every  lock  of  wool  thatp" '• 
grows  ou  its  back  becomes   the  means  of  fupport  to 
ftaplers,  dyers,  pickers,  fcourers,  fcriblers,  carders,  comb- 
er?,   fpinners,    fpoolers,    warpers,    qucelers,    weavers, 
fullers,   tuckers,   burlers,   fhearmer,   puffers,  clothier,, 
and  packers,   who,  one  after  another,  tumble  and  tof>, 
and  twill,   and  bake,   and  boil,   this  raw  material,   till 
they   have   each   extracted  a  livelihood  out  of  it ;  and 
then  cornea  the  merchant,  who,  in  his  turn,  (hips  it  | 
its  bighefl  date  of  improvement)  to  all  quarters  of  the 


ana.      It  (kirns  nimbly  along  the  water,  with  its  under     globe,  from  whence  he  brings  back  every  kind  of  riches 


mandible  juft  beneath  the  furface,  feeding  on  '.he  infects 

and  fmall  fith  as  it  proceeds.      It  frequents  alfo  03 
bank:,  ;  its  bill  being  partly  like   that  of  the   oyfter- 
catcher,  adapted  £br  preying  on  thofe  fhell-fifh. 

SHEATHING,  in  the  fea-lar.guage,  is  the 
that  part  of  a  (hip  which  is  to  be  under  water  with  !ir- 
board  of  an  inch  thick  ;  firft  laying  hair  and  tar  mixed 
together  under  the  boards,  and  then  nailing  them  on, 
in  order  to  prevent  worms  from  eating  the  (hip's  bot- 
tom.— Ships  of  war  arc  now  generally  (heat  bed  with 
copper  :  but  copper  Iheathin;  is  liable  to  be  corroded 
by  the  action  of  fait  water,  and  fomethir.j  is  Mil!  want- 
ing to  effect  this  purpofc.  It  is  very  probable  that  tar 
mijht  anfwer  very  well. 

In  the  Cornifh  mines,  copper  or  brafs  pumps  are 
often  placed  in  the  deepeft  parts,  and  are  conlequer.tly 
expofed  to  the  vitriolic  or  other  mineral  waters  with 
which  fome  of  thefe  mines  abound,  and  which  are  known 
to  have  a  much  ftronger  effect  on  copper  than  fta-wa- 
ter.     Thefe   pumps  are   generally  about  fix  feet  long, 


to  his  country,   in  letnrn   for  this  valuable  cominodtv 
which  the  (heep  affords. 

Eefides  this,  the  ufeftd  animal,  after  being  deprived 
of  his  coat,  produces  another  againll  the  next  year  ; 
ar.rt  when  we  are  hungry,  and  kill  him  for  food,  he 
■  us  his  (kin  to  employ  the  fell-mongers  and  parch- 
ment-makers, who  fnpply  us  with  a  durable  material  for 
fecuring  our  eftKtes,  rights,  and  poffeflions  ;  and  if  our 
enemies  take  the  field  againft  us,  fupplies  U3  with  a 
powerful  inftrument  for  roufing  our  courage  to  repel 
their  attacks.  When  the  parchment-maker  has  taken 
as  much  of  the  (kin  as  he  can  ufe,  the  glne-maker  comes 
after  and  picks  up  every  morfel  that  is  left,  and  there- 
with fupphes  a  material  for  the  carpenter  and  cabi- 
net-maker, which  they  cannot  do  without,  and  which 
is  effentially  neceffary  before  we  can  have  elegant  furni- 
ture in  our  houfes ;  tables,  chairs,  lookingglaffes,  and  a 
hundred  other  articles  of  convenience  :  and  when  the 
winter  nights  come  on,  while  we  are  deprived  of  the 
cheering  light  of  the  fun,  the  fheep  fupplies  us  with  an 
and  are  fcrewed  together,  and  made  tight  by  the  inter-     artificial  mode  ot  light,  whereby  we  prelerve  every  plea 


pofition  of  a  rinJ  of  lead,  and  the  joinings  are  after- 
wards tarred.  One  of  thefe  pumps  was  fo  much  cor- 
roded as  to  render  it  unfit  for  nie  ;  but  the  fpots  of  tar, 
which  by  accident  had  dropped  on  it,  preferved  the 
parts  they  covered  from  the  action  of  the  water.  Thefe 
projected  in  fome  places  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ; 


fure  of  domeilic  fociety,  and  with  whofe  afliftance  we 
can  continue  cur  work,  or  write  or  read,  and  improve 
our  minds,  or  enjoy  the  (ocial  mirth  of  our  tables.  An- 
other part  of  the  (laughtertd  animal  fupplies  us  with  an 
ingredient  neceffary  for  making  good  common  foap,  a 
ufeful  ftore  for   producing  ckanliuefs  in   every  family, 


and  the  joints  were  fo  far  defended  by  die  thin  coat  of     rich   or   poor.       Neither    need   the   horns    be   thrown 


tar,  that  it  was  as  perfect  as  when  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer.  If  tar  thus  effectually  de- 
fends copper  from  thefe  acrimonious  waters,  can  there 
remain  a  doubt  of  its  preferving  it  from  the  much  mild- 
er waters  of  the  fea  ? 

SHEATS,  in  a  (hip,  are  ropes  bent  to  the  olews  of 


away  ;  for  they  are  converted  by  the  button-makers  and 
turners  into  a  cheap  kind  of  buttons,  tips  for  bows, 
and  many  ufeful  ornaments.  From  the  very  trotteis 
an  oil  is  extracted  ufeful  for  many  purpofes,  and  they 
afford  good  food  when  baked  in  an  oven. 

Even  the  bones  are  ufeful  alfo  ;  for  by  a  late  inven- 


the  fails  ;   fervin  1  in  the  lower  iaiis  to  haul  aft  the  clews     tion  of  Dr  Higgins,  they  are  found,   when  reduced  to 


of  the  fail ;  but  in  topfails  they  ftrve  to  haul  home  the 
clew  of  the  fail  clofe  to  the  yard-arm. 

SHEEP,  in  zoology.      See  Ovis  and  Worn. 
Amongft  the  various  animals  with  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  ftored  the  world  for  the  uf#  of  man,  none  is 
to  be  found  more  innocent,   more  ufeful,  or  more  -.alu- 


afhes,  to  be  an  ufeful  and  effential  ingredient  in  the  ,com- 
pof:tion  of  the  fined  artificial  dene  in  ornamental  work 
for  ctiiir.ney -pieces,  cornices  of  rooms,  houfes,  &c. 
which  renders  the  competition  more  durable  by  effec- 
tually preventing  its  cracking  (a). 

If  it  is  objected  to  the  meek  inoffenfive creature,  that 

he 


(.0  Any  curious  perfon  would  be  much  entertain.  1  to  fee  the  manufactory  of  bone-aih,   now   carried  en  by 
Mr  Minifh  of  White  chapel,  New  Road,  wherein  the  bones  1  /  !!  tep  and  COWS  undergo  many  ingenious  proo 

2.  A  cauldron  to  extract  their  oil,  marrow,  and  fat ;  3.  A reverberatory  to  heat 


' .  There  is  a  mill  to  break  them 
them  red-hot  ;  4.  An  oven  for 
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he  is  cxpenfive  while  living,  in  eating  up  our  grafs, 
Sec.  it  may  be  anfwered  tliat  it  it  quite  the  contrary; 
tor  he  can  feed  where  every  other  animal  has  been  be- 
fore him  and  grazed  all  they  could  find  ;  and  that  if  he 
takes  a  little  grafs  on  our  downs  or  in  our  fields,  he 
amply  repays  us  for  every  blade  of  grafs  in  the  richnefs 
of  the  manure  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  He  pro- 
tects the  hands  from  the  cold  wintry  blaft,  by  providing 
them  with  the  fofteft  leather  gloves.  Every  gentle- 
man's library  is  alfo  indebted  to  him  for  the  neat  bind- 
ing of  his  books,  for  the  fheath  of  his  fword,  and  for 
cafes  for  his  inftruments  ;  in  fhort,  not  to  be  tedious  in 
mentioning  the  various  ufes  of  leather,  there  is  hardly 
any  furniture  or  utenfil  of  life  but  the  fheep  contri- 
butes to  render  either  more  ufeful,  convenient,  or  orna- 
mental. 

As  the  fheep  is  fo  valuable  an  animal,  every  piece  of 
information  concerning  the  proper  method  of  managing 
it  mud  be  of  importance.  It  will  not  therefore  be  ufe- 
Iefs  nor  uuentertaining  to  give  fome  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  managing  fheep  in  Spain,  a  country  famous  tor 
producing  the  beft  wool  in  the  world. 

In  Spain  there  are  two  kinds  of  fheep  :  the  coarfe- 
woolled  fheep,  which  always  remain  in  their  native 
country,  and  are  houfed  every  night  in  winter  ;  and  the 
fiue-wooled  fheep,  which  are  always  in  the  open  air, 
and  travel  every  fummer  from  the  cool  mountains  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Spain,  to  feed  in  winter  on  the  fouth- 
ern  warm  plains  of  Andalufia,  Mancha,  and  Eltrama- 
dura.  Of  thefe  latter,  it  appears  from  accurate  com- 
putations, that  there  are  about  five  millions  (b);  and 
that  the  wool  and  flefh  of  a  flock  of  10,000  fheep  pro- 
duce yearly  about  24  reals  ahead,  or  about  the  value 
of  12  Englifh  fixpences,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
owner,  three  to  the  king,  and  the  other  eight  are  al- 
lowed for  the  expences  of  pafture,  tythes,  fhepherds, 
dogs,  fait,  (hearing,  &c.  Ten  thoufand  fheep  torm  a 
flock,  which  is  divided  into  ten  tribes,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  ene  perfon,  who  has  abfolute  dominion 
over  fifty  fhepherds  and  fifty  dogs. 

M.  Bourgoanne,  a  French  gentleman,  who  refided 
many  years  in  Spain,  and  directed  his  inquiries  chiefly 
to  the  civil  government,  trade,  and  manufactures,  of 
that  country,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  wan- 
dering fheep  of  Segovia.  *'  It  is  (fay6  he)  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  that  a  part  of  the  wandering  fheep 
feed  during  the  fine  feafon.  Theyr  leave  them  in  the 
month  of  October,  pafs  over  thofe  which  feparate  the 
two  Caftiles,  crofs  New  Callile,  and  difperfe  themfelves 
in  the  plains  of  Eflramadura  and  Andalufia.  For  fome 
years  paft  thofe  of  the  two  Caftiles,  which  are  within 
reach  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  go  thither  to  pafs  the  win- 
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ter  1  which,  in  that  part  of  Spain,  is  more  mild  :  the  Bh'ep. 
length  of  their  day's  journey  is  in  proportion  to  the  """""" 
pafture  they  meet  with.  They  travel  in  flocks  from 
1000  to  T20O  in  number,  under  the  conduct  of  two 
fhepherds  ;  one  of  whom  is  called  the  Mayoral,  the 
other  the  Zagtrf.  When  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
deftination,  they  are  diitributed  in  the  pallurea  previ- 
onfly  affigned  them.  They  retn-n  in  the  month  of 
Ap  il  ;  and  whether  it  be  habit  or  natural  inftinct  that 
draws  them  towards  the  climate,  which  at  this  feafon 
becomes  mod  proper  for  them,  the  inquietude  which 
they  manifeft  might,  in  cafe  of  need,  ferve  as  an  alma- 
nac to  their  conductors." 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  that  patriotic  work  which  he 
conducted  with  great  indultry  and  judgment,  the  An- 
nals of  Agriculture,  gives  us  a  very  accurate  and  inte- 
refting  account  of  the  Pyrenean  or  Catalonian  fheep. 

"  On  the  northern  ridge,  bearing  to  the  weft,  areorCiu- 
the  paltures  of  the  Spanilh  flocks.  This  ridge  is  not, Ionia, 
however,  the  whole  ;  there  are  two  other  mountains,  ^""f1''/ 
quite  in  a  different  fituation,  and  the  fheep  travel  from 
one  to  another  as  the  pafturage  is  fhort  or  plentiful.  Ip 
examined  the  foil  of  thefe  mountain  pallures,  and  found 
it  in  general  ftony;  what  in  the  weft  cf  England  would 
be  called  a  /lone  brajl),  with  fome  mixture  of  loam,  and 
in  a  few  places  a  little  peaty.  The  plants  are  many  of 
them  untouched  by  the  fheep  ;  many  ferns,  narciflus, 
violets,  &o.  but  burnet  (potermm  fangwferba)  and  the 
narrow-leaved  plantain  (plantagn  lanceJala)  were  eaten, 
as  may  be  luppofed,  dole.  I  looked  for  trefoils,  but 
found  fcarcely  any  :  it  was  very  apparent  that  foil  and 
peculiarity  of  herbage  had  little  to  do  in  rendering  thefe 
heiphts  proper  for  fheep.  In  the  northern  parts  ol  Eu- 
rope, the  tops  of  mountains  halt  the  height  of  thefe 
(for  we  were  above  fnow  in  July)  are  bo  ;s,  all  are  fo 
which  I  have  Seen  in  our  iflands,  or  at  lealt  the  pro- 
portion of  dry  land  is  very  trifling  to  that  which  is  ex- 
tremely wet  :  Here  they  are  in  general  very  dry.  Now 
a  great  range  of  dry  land,  let  the  plants  be  what  they 
may,  will  in  every  country  fuit  fheep.  The  flock  is 
brought  every  night  to  one  fpot,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  on  the  river  I  have  mentioned,  and 
near  the  port  or  pafTage  of  Picada :  it  is  a  level  fpot 
flickered  from  all  winds.  The  foil  is  8  or  9  inches  deep 
of  old  dung,  not  at  all  inclofed  :  from  the  freedom  from 
wood  all  around,  it  feems  to  be  chofen  partly  for  fafety 
againft  wolves  and  bears.  Near  it  is  a  very  large  ftone, 
or  rather  rock,  fallen  from  the  mountain.  This  the 
fhepherds  have  taken  for  a  flieltcr,  and  have  built  a  hut 
againft  it ;  their  beds  are  fheep  fkins,  and  their  door  fo 
fmall  that  they  crawl  in.  I  faw  no  place  for  fire  ;  but 
they  have  it,  fince  thty  drefs  here  the  flelh  of  their  fheep, 

and 


bones  into  a  brown  fluid,  from  whence  hartfhorn  is  made  ;  6.  Furnaces  for  making  parts  thereof  into  Glauber's 
falts  ;   7.  A  fand  heat  containing  twelve  jars,  for  collecting  a  cryftallizing  vapour  into  fal-ammoniac. 

(b)  In  the  16th  century  the  travelling  fheep  were  eftimated  at  feven  millions  :  under  Philip  III.  the  number 
was  diminifhed  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  Uftariz,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  made  it  amount 
to  four  millions.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  at  prefent  it  does  not  exceed  five  millions.  If  to  this  number  the 
eight  millions  of  ftationary  fheep  be  added,  it  will  make  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  animals,  all  managed  contrary 
to  the  true  interefts  of  Spain,  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals.  For  the  proprietors  of  ftationary  flock* 
alfo  have  privileges  which  gready  refemble  thofe  of  the  members  of  the  Mefta.  According  to  Arriquebar,  Spain 
contains  eight  millions  of  fine-wooled  fheep,  ten  millions  of  coarfe-wookd,  and  five  hundred  thoufand  bulls,  oxen, 
and  cows. 
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ind  in  the  night  fometi'mes  keep  off  the  bears,  by  whirl- 
"  ing  tire-brands  :  four  of  them  belonging  to  the  flock 
mentioned  above  lie  here.  I  viewed  their  flock  very  care- 
fully, and  by  means  of  onr  guiie  and  interpreter,  made 
fome  inquiries  of  the  fliepherds,  which  they  anfvvered 
readily,  and  very  civilly.  A  Spaniard  at  Venafque,  a 
city  in  the  Pyrenees,  gives  600  hvres  French  (the  livre 
is  lo4d.  Englilh)  a-year  for  the  pafturage  of  this  flock 
of  2COO  fheep.  In  the  winter  he  fends  them  into  the 
lower  parts  of  Catalonia,  a  journey  of  12  or  13  days, 
and  when  the  fnow  is  melted  in  the  fpring,  they 
are  conducted  back  again.  They  are  the  whole  year 
kept  in  motion,  and  moving  from  fpot  to  fpot,  which 
is  owing  to  the  great  range  they  everywhere  have  of 
pafture.  They  are  always  in  the  open  air,  never  houfed 
or  under  cover,  and  never  tafle  of  any  food  but  what 
they  can  rind  on  the  hill5:. 

"  Four  fliepherds,  and  from  four  to  fix  large  Spanifh 
dogs,  have  the  care  of  this  flock:  the  latter  are  in  France 
called  of  the  Pyrenees  breed  ;  they  are  black  and  white, 
of  the  fize  of  a  large  wolf,  a  large  head  and  neck,  arm- 
ed with  collars  (luck  with  iron  fpikes.  No  wolf  can  itand 
againft  them  ;  but  bears  are  more  potent  adverfaries : 
if  a  bear  can  reach  a  tree,  he  is  fafe;  he  ri'es  on  his  hind 
legs,  with  }i!s  Dack  to  the  tree,  and  fets  the  dogs  at  de- 
fiance. In  the  night  the  fliepherds  rely  entirely  on 
their  dogs  ;  but  on  hearing  them  bark  are  ready  with 
fire-arms,  as  the  dogs  rarely  bark  if  a  bear  is  not  at 
hand.  I  was  furprifed  to  find  that  they  are  fed  only 
with  bread  and  milk.  The  head  fhepherd  i3  paid  120 
livres  a-year  wages  and  bread  ;  the  others  80  livres  and 
bread;  But  they  are  allowed  to  keep  goats,  of  which 
they  have  many  which  they  milk  every  day.  Their  food 
is  milk  and  bread,  except  the  flelh  of  fuch  fheep  or 
lambs  as  accidents  give  them.  The  head  fhepherd 
keeps  on  the  mountain  top,  or  an  elevated  fpot,  Irom 
whence  he  can  the  better  fee  around  while  the  flock  tra- 
verfes  the  declivities.  In  doing  this  the  fheep  are  ex- 
pofed  to  great  danger  in  places  that  are  ftony ;  for  by 
walking  among  the  rocks,  and  efpecially  the  goats, 
they  move  the  (tones,  which,  rolling  down  the  hills, 
acquire  an  accelerated  force  enough  to  knock  a  man 
down,  and  fheep  are  often  killed  by  them  ;  yet  we  faw 
how  alert  they  were  to  avoid  fuch  'tones,  and  cautiouf- 
ly  on  their  guard  againft  them.  I  examined  the  fheep 
attentively.  They  are  in  general  polled,  but  fome  have 
horns;  which  in  the  rams  turn  backwards  behind  the 
tars  and  project  half  a  circle  forward  ;  the  ewes  horns 
turn  alfo  behind  the  ears,  but  do  not  project  :  the  legs 
white  or  rtddifh  ;  fpeckled  faces,  fome  white,  fome 
reddifh  ;  they  would  weigh  fat,  I  reckon,  on  an  average, 
from  15  lb.  to  18  lb.  a  quarter.  Some  tails  fliort,  fome 
left  long.  A  few  black  fheep  among  them  :  fome  with 
a  very  little  tuft  of  wool  on  their  foreheads.  On  the 
whole  they  refemble  thofe  on  the  South  Downs ;  their 
legs  are  as  fhort  as  thofe  of  that  breed  ;  a  point  which 
merits  obfervation,  as  they  travel  fo  much  and  fo  well. 
Their  fhape  is  very  good  ;.  round  ribs  and  flat  ftraight 
backs  ;  and  would  with  us  be  reckoned  handfome 
fheep  ;  all  in  good  order  and  flelh.  In  order  to  be  it'll 
better  acquainted  with  them,  1  defired  one  of  the  fliep- 
herds to  catch  a  ram  for  me  to  Feel,  and  examine  the 
wool,  wheh  I  lound  very  thick  and  good  of  the  card- 
nig  fort,  as  may  be  fnppofed.      I  tuok  a  fpecimen  of  it, 
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and  alfo  of  a  hoggit,  or  lamb  of  lad  year.     In  regard     SLeep. 

to  the  mellow  foftnefs   un  !er  the  fkin,   which,  in  Mr  *""""*' 

Bakewell's  opinion,  is  a  ftrong  indication  of  a  good 
breed,  with  a  difpofition  to  fatten,  he  had  it  in  a  much 
fuperior  degree  to  many  of  our  Englifh  breeds,  to  the 
full  as  much  fo  as  the  South  Downs,  which  are  for  that 
point  the  bell  fhort-woolled  fheep  which  I  know  in 
England.  The  fleece  was  on  his  back,  and  weighed,  a., 
I  gueffed,  about  8  lb.  Englifh';  but  the  average,  they 
fay,  of  the  flock  is  from  four  to  five,)as  I  calculated  by 
reducing  the  Catalonian  pound  of  1  2  oz.  to  ours  of  1  C, 
and  is  all  fold  to  the  French  at  303.  the  lb.  French.  This 
ram  had  the  wool  of  the  back  part  of  his  neck  tied  clofe, 
and  the  upper  tuft  tied  a  fecond  knot  by  way  of  orna- 
rr.ent ;  nor  do  they  ever  fhear  this  part  of  the  fleece  for 
that  reafon  :  we  faw  feveral  in  the  flock  with  this  fpe- 
cies  of  decoration.  They  faid  that  this  ram  would  fell 
in  Catalonia  for  20  livres  A  circumftance  which  can- 
not be  too  much  commended,  ar.d  deferves  univerfal 
imitation,  is  the  extreme  docility  they  accuitom  them 
to.  When  I  defired  the  fhepherd  to  catch  one  of  his 
rams  I  fnppofed  he  would  do  it  with  his  crook,  or  pro- 
bably  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all  ;  but  he  walked  into 
the  flock,  and  fingling  out  a  ram  and  a  goat,  bid  them 
follow  him,  which  they  did  immediately  ;  and  he  talk- 
ed to  them  while  they  were  obeying  him,  holding  our 
his  hand  as  if  to  give  them  fomtthing.  By  this  method 
he  brought  me  the  ram,  which  I  caught,  and  held  with- 
out difficulty." 

The  beft  fort  of  fheep  for  fine  wool   are  thofe  bred  What  flieepr 
in  Herefordfliire,  Devonlhire,  and  Worcelterlhire  ;  but  l'ro',u<:e  th°: 
they  are  fmall,   and  black- faced,   and  bear  but  a  fmaHbsft  Wto1- 
quantity.     Warwick,  Leicefterfhire,  Buckingham,  and 
Northamptonfhire,  breed  a  large  boned   fheep,   of  the 
beft   ihape  and  deepeft  wool   we  have.     The  marfhes 
of  Lincolnfhire   breed  a  very  large   kind  of  fheep,   but 
their  wool  is  not  good,   unlefs  the  hree.!.  be  mended  by 
brin  -ing  in  fheep  or  other  counties  among  them,  which 
is  a  fcheme  of  late  very  profitably  followed   there.      In 
this  county,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give  fifty  gui- 
neas  for  a  ram,  and  a  guinea   tor  the   admiffton  or  au 
ewe  to  one  of  thefe  valuable  males,   or  twenty  guineas 
for  the   ule  of  it  for  a  certain  number  of  ewes   during 
one  feafon.     Suffolk- alfo  breeds  a  very  valuable  kind 
fheep.     The  northern   counties  in  general   breed  fheep 
with  long  but  hairy  wool:  however,  the  wool  which  is 
taken  from  the  neck  and  fhoulders  or  the  Yorkfhire  fneto 
is  ufed  for  mixing  with  Spankh  wool  in  fome  of  their 
fined  cloths. 

Wales  bears  a  fmall  hardy  kind  of  fheep,  which  hae 
the  belt  tatted  flefh,  but  the  worlt  wool  of  all.  Ne  ( 
thelefs  it  is  of  more  extenfive  ufe  than  the  fineit  S^ 
vian  fleeces ;  tor  the  benefit  of  the  flannel  manufacture 
is  univerfally  known.  The  (heep  of  Ireland  vary  like 
thofe  of  Great  Britain  :  thofe  of  the  fouth  ar.d  eait  be- 
ing large  and  their  flelh  rar.k  :  thofe  of  the  north  mid 
the  mountainous  parts  fmall  and  their  flefh  fwcet.  The 
fleeces  in  the  fame  manner  differ  in  degrees  of  value. 
Scotland  breeds  a  fmall  kind,  a;.d  their  Jietces  are 
coarfe. 

But  the  new  Leicefterfhire  breed  is  the  molt  fafhioi- 
able,  and  of  courfe   the   moil   profitable  breed   in    the 
ifland.     Jofeph   Altom  of  Clifton,   who  railed   himfelf 
from  a  plough-boy,  was  the  fiiit  who  diitinguilhed  b 
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felf  ffl  the  midland  counties  of  England  for  a  fuperior 
breed  of  (beep.  How  lie  improved  his  breed  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  was  cullomary  for  eminent  farmers  in  his 
time  to  go  to  Clifton  in  fummer  to  choofe  and  purchafe 
ram-lambs,  for  which  they  paid  two  or  three  fruitless. 
This  man  was  fuceecded  by  Mr  Bakewell  ;  and  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the-  breed,  by  means  of  Al- 
tom's  ftock,  liad  paffed  the  lirft  ftage  of  improvement 
before  Mr  Bakev.-tll's  time.  Still,  however,  it  mud  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  Leicellcrihire  breed  of  fhtep 
owes  its  prefent  high  Hate  of  improvement  to  the  abi- 
lity and  cave  of  Mr  Bakewell. 

"  'J'he  manner  in  which  Mt  Bakewell  raifed  his  fheep 
to  the  degree  of  c.dcbrity  in  which  they  defervedly  ftand, 
is,  notwithstanding  the  recentnefs  of  the  improvement, 
and  its  being  done  in  the  day  of  thoufands  now  living, 
a  thing  in  difpute  ;  even  amon;;  men  high  in  the  pro- 
fefiion,  and  living  in  the  very  diilrict  in  which  the  im- 
provement has  been  carried  on  ! 

"  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  efTe&ed  it  by  a  crofs 
with  the  Wilt  (hire  breed  ;  an  improbable  idea,  as  their 
form  altogether  contradicts  it  :  others,  that  the  Rye- 
land  breed  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  with  fome 
fliow  of  probability.  If  any  crofs  whatever  was  ulcd, 
the  Ryeland  breed,  whether  we  view  the  form,  the  fize, 
the  wool,  the  flelh,  or  the  fatting  quality,  is  the  moll 
probable  inftrunaent  of  improvement. 

"  Thefe  ideas,  however,  are  regiltered  merely  as  mat- 
ters of  opinion.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr 
Bakewell  alone  is  in  poiTeffion  of  the  feveral  minutite  of 
improvement  ;  and  the  public  can  only  hope  that  at 
a  proper  time  the  fafts  may  be  communicated  for  the 
direction  ot  future  improvers. 

"Whenever  this  (hall  take  place.it  will  moil  probably 
come  out  that  no  crofs  with  any  alien  breed  whatever 
has  been  ufed  ;  but  that  the  improvement  has  been  ef- 
fected by  fele&ing  individuals  from  kindred  breeds  ; 
from  the  feveral  breeds  or  varieties  of  long-woolled  fheep, 
with  which  Mr  Bakewell  was  furrounded  on  almoft 
<"very  fide,  and  by  breeding,  inanclin  (c),  with  this  felec- 
tion  :  folicitoufly  feizing  the  fuperior  accidental  va- 
rieties produced  ;  affociating  thefe  varieties ;  and  (till 
continuing  to  felcft,  with  judgment,  the  fuperior  indi- 
viduals. 

"  It  now  remains  to  give  a  defcription  of  the  fuperior 
clafs  of  individuals  of  this  breed,  efpecially  ewes  and 
wedders,  in  full  condition,  but  not  immoderately  fat. 
The  rams  will  recpiire  to  be  diftinguifhed  afterwards. 

"  The  head  is  long,  fmall,  and  hornlefs,  with  ears 
fomewhat  long,  and  Handing  backward,  and  with  the 
nofe  (hooting  forward.  The  neck  thin,  and  clean  toward 
the  head  ;  but  taking  a  conical  form  ;  (landing  low, 
and  enlarging  every  way  at  the  bale  ;  the  fore-end  alto- 
gcther  fhdrt.  The  bofom  broad,  with  the  (boulders, 
ribs,  and  chine  extraordinary  full.  The  loin  broad,  and 
the  back  level.  The  haunches  comparatively  full  to- 
ward the  hips,  but  light  downward  ;  being  altogether 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fore-parts.  The  legs,  at 
prefent,  of  a  moderate  length  ;  with  the  bone  extreme- 
ly fine.     The  bone  throughout  remarkably  light.     The 


carcafe,  when  fullv  fat,  takes  a  remarkable  form ;  much 
1  than  it  is  deep,  and  almoit  as  broad  as  it  19  long. 
Full  on  the  fhoulder,  widell  on  the  ribs,  narrowing 
with  a  regular  curve  towards  the  tail  ;  approaching 
the  form  of  the  turtle  nearer  perhaps  than  any  other 
animal.  The  pelt  is  thin,  and  the  tail  fmall.  The  wool 
is  (hotter  than  long  wools  in  general,  but  much  longer 
than  the  middle  wools  ;  the  ordinary  length  of  llaple 
five  to  feveu  inches,  varying  much  in  finenefs  and 
weight." 

This  breed  furpafTes  every  other  in  beauty  of  form  ; 
they  are  full  and  weighty  in  the  fore  quarters  ;  and  are 
remarkable  for  fmallnefs  of  bone.  Mr  Marfhall,  who  has 
been  of  fo  much  benefit  to  agriculture  and  his  country 
by  his  publications,  informs  us,  in  his  Rural  Economy 
of  the  Midland  Counties,  that  he  has  feen  a  rib  of  a 
fheep  of  this  breed  contrafied  with  one  of  a  Norfolk 
fheep  :  the  difparity  was  linking  ;  the  latter  nearly 
twice  the  fize  ;  while  the  meat  which  covered  the  for- 
Hier  was  three  timea  the  thicknefs  ■  conlequently  tin- 
proportion  of  meat  to  bone  was  in  the  one  incompara- 
bly greater  than  in  the  other.  Therefore,  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  improved  breed  has  a  decided  preference  : 
for  furely  while  mankind  continue  to  eat  flelh  and  throw 
away  bone,  the  former  mull  be,  to  the  eonfumer  at 
leall,  the  more  valuable. 

The  criterions  of  good  and  bad  flefh  while  the  am". 
mal  is  ali»e  differ  in  different  fpecies,  and  are  not  pro- 
perly fettled  in  the  fame  fpecies.  One  fuperior  breeder 
is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Hefh  is  not  loofe,  it  is  of  courfc 
good  ;  holding,  that  the  flelh  of  fteep  is  never  found 
in  a  llate  of  hardnefs,  like  that  of  ill-ftefhed  cattle  ; 
while  others  make  a  fourfold  distinction  of  the  flefh  of 
fheep  ;  a3  loofenefs,  tnellownefs,  firmnefs,  ItardpclV-: 
confidering  the  firll  and  the  lail  equally  exceptionable, 
and  the  fecond  and  third  equally  dclirable  ;  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  the  two  being  deemed  the  point  of  perfection. 

The  flefh  of  fheep,  when  flaughtered,  is  well  known 
to  be  of  various  qualities.  Some  is  compofed  of  large" 
coarfe  grains,  interfperfed  with  wide  empty  potes  like 
a  lponge  :  others,  of  large  grains,  with  wide  pores  fill- 
ed with  fat  ;  others,  of  fine  clofe  grains,  with  fmaller 
pores  filled  with  fat  :  and  a  fourth,  of  clofe  grains,  with- 
out any  intermixture  ot  fatnefs. 

The  flefh  of  (beep,  when  drcfTed,  is  equally  well 
known  to  poffefs  a  variety  of  qualities  :  fome  mutton  is 
coarfe,  dry,  and  infipid  ;  a  dry  fponge,  affording  little 
or  no  gravy  of  any  colour.  Another  (ort  is  fomewhat 
firmer,  imparting  a  light-coloured  gravy  only.  A  third 
plump,  fhort,  and  palatable ;  affording  a  mixture  of 
white  and  red  gravy.  A  fourth  likewife  plump  and 
well- flavoured,  but  difcharging  red  gravy,  and  this  in 
various  quantities. 

It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  fome  mutton,  when 
drefled,  appears  covered  with  a  thick,  tough,  parch- 
ment-like integument  ;  others  with  a  membrane  compa- 
ratively fine  and  flexible.  But  thefe,  and  fome  of  the 
other  qualities  of  mutton,  may  not  be  whollv  owing  to 
breed,  but  in  part  to  the  age  and  the  (late  of  fatiitls 
at  the  time  of  flaughter.  Examined  in  this  light,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  we  confider  the  degree  of  fatnefs,  or  their  natural 
propeniity  to  a  ftate  of  fatnefs,  even  at  an  early  age, 
the  improved  breed  of  Leiceilerfhire  fheep  appear  With 
many  fuperior  advantages. 

The  degree  of  fatnefs  to  which  the  individuals  of  this 
breed  arc  capable  of  being  railed,  will  perhaps  appear 
incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  convinced  by  their  own  obfervation.  "  I  have  feen 
■redden  (fays  Mr  Marfhall)  of  only  two  (heir  (two  to 
three  years  old)  fo  loaded  with  rat  as  to  be  fcarccly 
able  to  make  a  run  ;  and  whole  fat  lay  fo  much  with- 
out the  bone,  it  feemed  ready  to  be  ihakeu  from  the  ribs 
on  the  fmalleft  agitation. 

"  It  is  common  fortheflieep  of  this  breed  to  have  fuch 
a  projection  of  fat  upon  the  ribs,  immediately  behind 
the  fhoulder,  that  it  may  be  eafily  gathered  up  in  the 
hand,  as  the  flank  of  a  fat  bullock.  Hence  it  has  nam- 
ed, in  technical  language,  the  name  of  the  fnre-fiank  ; 
a  point  which  a  modern  breeder  never  fails  to  touch  in 
judging  of  the  quality  of  this  breed  of  fheep. 

"  What  is,  perhaps,  ft  ill  more  extraordinary,  it  is  not 
rare  for  the  tarns,  at  leaf!  of  this  breed,  to  be  '  cracked 
on  the  back  ;'  that  is,  to  be  cloven  along  the  top  of 
the  chine,  in  the  manntr  fat  (heep  generally  are  upon 
the  rump.  This  mark  is  confidered  as  an  evidence  of 
the  liell  blood. 

"  Exttaordinary,  however,  as  are  thefe  appearances 
while  the  animals  are  living,  the  facts  are  ft  ill  more  lin- 
king after  they  are  flaughtered.  At  Litchfield,  in 
February  17S5,  I  faw  a  fore  quarter  of  mutton,  fatted 
by  Mr  Princcp  of  Croxall,  and  which  mcafured  upon 
the  ribs  font  inches  of  fat.  It  mud  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  .Leiceilerfhire  breed  do  nut  produce 
fo  much  wool  as  moll  othet  long-wooUed  fheep." 

As  the  pra&ice  of  letting  rams  by  the  feafon  is  now 
become  profitable,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  mention  the  me- 
thod of  rearing  them. 

"  The  principal  ram-breeders  lave  annually  twenty, 
thirty,  or  perhaps  forty  ram  lambs  ;  caft ration  being 
feldom  applied,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  produce  of  a 
valuable  ram  .  for  in  the  choice  of  thefe  lambs  they  are 
led  more  by  blood,  ur  parentage,  than  by  form  ;  on 
which,  at  an  eavlv  age,  little  dependence  can  be  placed. 
Their  treatment  from  the  time  thty  are  weaned,  in  Ju- 
ly or  Aucrufl,  until  the  time  of  fheariii"-,  the  firft  week 
in  June,  conlifls  in  giving  them  every  indulgence  of 
keep,  in  order  to  puih  them  forward  tor  the  fhow  ;  it 
being  the  common  practice  to  let  fuch  as  are  fit  to  be 
let  the  firll  feafon,  while  they  are  yet  yearlings — pio- 
vincially  '  fbarhogsi' 

"  Their  firll  pailure,  after  weaning,  is  pretty  irenerallv, 
I  believe,  clover  that  has  been  mown  early,  aad  has  ;-ot 
a  Second  time  into  head  ;  the  heads  of  clover  being  con- 
tidered  as  a  mo  ft  forcing  food  of  Jheep.  After  this  goes 
off,  turnips,  cabbages,  colewort,  with  hay,  and  (report 
favs)  with  corn.  But  the  iv.le  of  this  the  bidders  feve- 
rally  deny,  though  collectively  they  may  be  liable  to  the 
charge. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  fomethmg  confiderable  depends  on 
the  art  of  muting  vp,  not  lambs  only,  but  rami  of  all 
ages.  Fat,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  faults  ; 
:md  befrdes,  is  the  beft  evidence  of  their  fatting  quality 
•  wh  ch  their  owners, can  produce  (i.e  their  natural  pro- 
peniity to  a  ftate  of  fatnefs),  while  in  the  fatnefs  of  the 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 


(harhogs  is  feen  their  degree  of  inclination  to  fat  at  an     Sheep. 
early  age.  — y— » 

"  Fatting  quality  being  the  one  thing  needful  in  gra- 
cing flock,  and  being  found,  in  fume  corilideraYic  de- 
gree at  kail,  to  be  hereditary,  the  tattell  rams  are  of 
c  >i:rl'e  the  beft  ;  though  other  attachments,  well  or  i,l  . 
placed,  as  to  form  or  fafhionable  points,  will  perhaps 
have  equal  or  greater  weight  ii  the  minds  of  fornc  men, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age.  Such  (headings  as  will 
not  make  up  fufticieully  as  to  fonn  and  fatnefs, are  either 
kept  on  to  another  year  to  ;;jve  them  a  fair  chance, 
or  are  caftrated,  or  butchered  while  fharhogs." 

From  the   firil  letting,   about  40  years   ago,  to  the  What  furru 
vear  1  7S0,  the  prices  kept  gradually  riling  trum  fifteen  Mr  Bakc- 
(hillings  to  a  guinea,  and   from   one  to  ten.     In  i-8ow'"rt" 
Mr  Bakewell  let  feveral  at  ten  guineas  each  ;  and,  what  jj^^    *' 
is  rather  inexplicable,   Mr  Parkinlon  of  Qjrarndon  let  them. 
one  the  fame  year  for  twenty-five  guineas;  a  price  which 
then  allonilhed  the  whole  country. 

From  that  time  to  1786  Mr  Bakewell's  flock  rofe 
rapidly  from  ten  to  a  hundred  guineas  ;  and  that  year 
he  let  two  thirds  of  one  ram  (referving  one  third  of  the 
ufual  number  of  ewes  to  himfelf )  to  two  principal  breed- 
ers, for  a  hundred  guineas  each,  the  entire  Cervices  of 
the  ram  being  rated  at  three  hundred  guineas  !  Mr 
Bakewell  making  that  year,  by  letting  twenty  rams  on- 
ly, more  than  a  thoufand  pounds  ! 

Since  that  time  the  prices  have  been  full  riling.  Four 
hundred  guineas  have  been  repeatedly  given.  Mr  Bake- 
well,  this  year  (1789)  makes,  fays  Mr  Marfhall,  twelve 
hundred  guineas  by'  three  rams  (brothers,  we  believe); 
two  thoufand  of  feven  ;  and  of  his  whole  letting,  full 
three  thoufand  guinea-.  ! 

Befide  this  extraordinary  fum  made  by  Mr  Bakewell, 
there  are  fix  or  feven  other  breeders  who  make  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thoufand  guineas  each.  The  whole 
amount  of  monies  produced  that  year  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  by  letting  rams  of  the  modern  breed  for  one 
feafon  only,  is  rftim?ted,  by  thofe  who  are  adequate  to 
the  fubjecl,  at  the  almotl  incredible  fum  often  thoufand 
pounds.  Jt 

Rams  previous  to   the  feafon  are  reduced  from  the  The  treat. 

cumbrous  tat  ftate  in  which  they  are  (hown.  The  ufual  nient  of 

time  of  fending  them  out  is  the  middle   of  September.      ,  ra.m? 
.,.,  ,    .  .  r  .  ,    r,         -  ,  and  choice 

1  hey   are  conveyed   in  carriages  of  two   wheels   with(lfthe 

fprings,  or  hunqr  in  flings,  29  or  30  miles  a-day,  fome-ewts. 
times  to  the  dillance  of  2CO  or  500  miles.  They  are 
not  turned  loote  among  the  ewes,  but  kept  apart  in  a 
ftnalL  inclofure,  where  a  couple  of  ewes  only  are  admit- 
ted at  once.  When  the  feafon  is  over  every  care  is  taken 
to  make  the  rams  look  as  fat  and  handfome  as  poffible. 

In  the  choice  of  ewes  the  breeder  is  led  by  the  fame 
criterions  as  in  the  choice  of  rams.  Breed  is  the  firll 
object  of  confideration.  Excellency,  in  any  fptcies  or 
varietv  or  It  ve- flock,  cannot  be  attained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  let  the  male  be  ever  fo  excellent,  unlelt 
the  females  employed  likewife  inherit  a  large  proportion 
of  the  genuine  blood,  be  the  ipecirs  or  variety  what  it 
may.  Hence  no  prudent  man  ventures  to  give  the 
higher  prices  for  the  Difhlcy  rams,  unkfs  his  ewes  are 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  Difhley  blood.  Next  to 
breed  is  flc'h,  fat,  fonn,  and  wool. 

After  the  lambs   are  weaned,   the  ewes  are  kept  in 

common  feeding  places,  without  any  alteration  of  paf- 

X  K  ture. 
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ture,  previous  to  their  taking  the  ram.     In  winter  they 
'  are  kept  on  grafs,  hay,  turnips,  and  cabbages.     As  the 
heads  of  the  modem   breed  are  much   finer  than  mod 
ethers,  the  ewet  iamb  with  lefs  difficulty. 

The  female  lamb9,  on  being  weaned,  are  put  to 
jicod  keep,  but  have  not  fuch  high  indulgence  fhown 
ihem  us  th-»  males,  the  prevailing  practice  being  to  keep 
them  from  the  ram  the  firft  autumn. 


is  one  (hear,  as  they  exprefs  it,  it  has  two  broad  teeth 
before  ;  when  it  is  two  (hear,  it  will  have  four  ;  when 
three,  fix ;  and  when  four,  eight.  After  this  their 
mouths  begin  to  break. 

The  difference  of  land  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  fheep.  The  fat  paftures  breed  ftraight  tall  fhtep, 
and  the  barren  hills  and  downs  breed  fquarc  fhort  cnti  ; 
woods  and  mountains  breed  tall  and  {lender  fheep  ;  bat 


At  weaning  time,   or  previoufly  to   the  admiffion  of    the  bt-ft  of  all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new-ploughed    land 
the  ram,  the  ewes  are  culled,   to   make   room   for  the     and  dry  grounds.     On  the  contrary,   all  wet  and  rr.oift 

tliaves   or   frieavlings,  whofa  fuperiot  blood  and  fafhion     lands  are  bad  for  fheep,  efpecially  fuch  as  arc  fubjec'i  to 


in'itle  them  to  a  place  in  the  breeding  flock.  In  the 
work  of  culling,  the  ram-breeder  and  the  mere  grazier 
go  by  lomewhat  different  guide?.  The  grazier's  guide 
is  principally  as<e,  feldom  giving  his  ewes  the  ram  after 
they  are  four  (hear.  The  ram-breeder,  on  the  con- 
trary, j'oes  chiefly  by  merit  ;  an  ewe  that  has  brought 
him  a  good  ram  or  two  is  continued  in  the  flock  fo 
lone  aa  (he  will  breed.     There  are  inftances  of  ewes  ba- 


be overflowed,  and  to  hive   land  and  dirt  le't  on  them 
The  fait  marflies  are,   however,  an   exception  to   this 
general  rule,   for  their  faltnefs  makes  amends  for  their 
moifture;   fait,  by  reafon  oi  its  diying  quality,  being  of 
great  advanta>e  to  fheep. 

As  In. the  time  of  patting  the  rams  to  the  ewes,  tie  ««.. 
firmer  mull  cohfider  at  what  time  of  the  (bring  his  urifs 
will  be  fit  to  maintain  them  and  their  Iambs,   and  whe- 


ving  been  prolific  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  vear  ;  but  in  ther  lie  has  turnips  to  do  it   till  the   graft  comes  ;  for 

general  the  ewes  of  this   bned   go   off  at  fix   or  feven  veiy  often  both  the  eves  and  lambs  are   deftroyed   by 

fhear.  the  want   of  Food;  or   if  this  does  not  happen,  if  (lie 

In  the  practice  of  fome  of  the  principal  ram-breeders,  lambs  are  only  Hinted  in   their  growth  by  it,  it   is  an 


1  n 
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the  culling  ewes  are  never  fuffcied  to  go  out  of  their 
han.li  until  after  they  arc  flaughtered,  the  breeders  not 
only  fatting  them,  but  having  them  butcheted,  on  their 
premifes.  There  are  others,  however,  who  fell  them  ; 
and  fometimes  at  extraordinary  prices.  Three,  four,  and 
even  fo  high  as  ten,  guineas  each  have  been  given  tor 
thefe  outcafts. 


accident  that  they  never  recover.  The  ewe  goes  20 
weeks  with  lamb,  and  according  to  this  it  is  eaiv  to 
calculate  the  proper  time.  The  bed  time  lor  them  to 
yean  is  in  April,  unlels  the  owner  has  very  forward 
grafs  or  turnips,  or  the  fheep  are  field  Iheep.  Where 
you  have  not  inclofures  to  keep  them  in,  then  it  may  be 
proper   they   (hould  yean   in  January,   that   the   lambs 


it 


tiny  (hsep. 


There  are  in  the  flocks  of  feveral  breeders  ewes  that  may  be  (bong  by  May-day,  and  be  able  to  follow  the 
would  fetch  at  auftion  twenty  guineas  each.  Mr  dam  over  the  fallows  and  watef-rurrows  ;  but  then  the 
Bakewell  is  in  pofleffion  of  ewes  which,  if  thev  were  lambs  that  come  fo  early  mull  have  a  great  deal  of  care 
now  put  up  to  be  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  would,  it  is  taken  of  them,  and  fo  indeed  fliould  all  other  lambs  at 
eftimated,  fetch  no  lefs  than  fifty  each,  and  perhaps,  their  firft.  fallinrr,  elfe  while  they  are  weak  the  crows 
through  the  piefent  fplrit  of  contention,  much  higher     and  magpies  will  pick  their  eyes  out. 

When  the  fheep  are  turned  into  fields  of  wheat  or 
rye  to  feed,  it  mull  not  be  too  rank  at  firft ,  for  if  it  be, 
it  generally  throws  them  into  fcourings.  Ewes  that  aie 
big  fliould  be  kept  but  bare,  lor  it  is  very  dangerous  to 


prices. 
Inftnnaiiins  The  following  inftru&ions  for  purchafing  flieep,  we 
■  purcha.  j,0pe,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  country  readers. — 
The  farmer  fhotild  always  buy  his  Iheep  from  a  worfe 
land  than  his  own,  and  they  fhould  be  big-boned,  and 
have  a  long  greafy  wool,  curling  clofe  and  well.     Thefe 

iheep  always  breed  the  fineft  wool,  and  are  alio  the  moft     fortnight  beforehand,  to  put   them  in  heart 
approved   of  by  the  butcher  for  fale   in   the  market,     nicr's  Husbandry,  p.  243. 
For  the  choice  of  (beep  to  breed,   the  ram  mult  be 


them  to  be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth  their 
younrr.      They   may  be  well  fed,   indeed,  like  cows,  a 

Morti- 


;,  and  his  (kin  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  wool, 
for  the  lambs  will  be  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  ikin. 
He  fhould  have  a  large  long  body  ;  a  broad  forehead, 
round,  and  well  rifing  ;  large  eyes  ;  and  ftraight  and 
fhort  noftrils.  The  polled  fheep,  that  is,  thofe  which 
have  no  horns,  are  found  to  be  the  bell  breeders.  The 
ewe  fliould  have  a  broad  back  ;  a  large  bending  neck  ; 
fmall,  but  fhort,  clean,  and  nimble  legs ;  and  a  thick, 
«!eep  wool  covering  her  all  over. 

To  know  whether  they  be  found  or  not,  the  farmer 
/hould  examine  the  wool  that  none  of  it  be  wanting, 
and  fee  that  the  gums  be  red,  the  teeth  white  and  even, 
and  the  brifiut  fkin  red,  the  wool  firm,  the  breath 
fweet,  and  the  feet  not  hot.      Two  years  old  is  the  beft. 


The  feeding  flieep  with  turnips  is  one  great  advan- 
tage to  the  farmers.  When  they  are  made  to  eat  tur- 
nips they  foon  ratten,  but  there  is  fome  difficulty  in 
bringing  this  about.  The  old  cues  always  refule  them 
at  firft,  and  will  fometimes  faft  three  or  lour  days,  tilt 
almoft  familhed  ;  but  the  young  lambs  fall  to  at  oncei 
The  common  way,  in  fome  places,  of  turning  3  flock 
of  Iheep  at  large  into  a  field  of  turnips,  is  very  difad- 
vanta.rcous,  for  they  will  thus  deftroy  as  many  in  a 
fortnight  as  wou:d  keep  them  a  whole  winter.  There  are 
three  other  ways  of  feeding  them  on  this  food,  all  of 
which  have  their  feveral  advantages. 

The  firft  way  is  to   divide  the  land  by  hurdles,  Tmcf  y^c  firj 
allow  the  flieep  to  come  upon  fuch  a  portion  only  at  a  w„>  of 


timer  as  they  can  eat  in  one  day,  and  fo  advance  the  feeding 
time  for  beginning  to  breed;  and  their  firft  lambs  mould  hurdles  farther  into  the  ground  daily  till  all  be  eaten.  a'"['  * 
not  be  kept  too  long,  to  weaken  them  by  fuckling,  but     This  is  infinitely  better  than  the  former  random  me-  u'"'^"" 

thod;  but  they  never  eat  them  clean  even  this  way,  but 
leave  the  bottoms  and  outfides  fcooped  in  the  ground  : 
tlie  people  pull  up  thefe  indeed  with  iron  crooks,  ard 
lay  them  before  the  fheep  again,  but  they  are  common- 

3  *r 


be  fold  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be.  They  will 
breed  advantageoufly  till  they  are  (even  years  old.  1  he 
farmers  have  a  method  of  knowing  the  age  of  a  flieep, 
as  a  horfe's  is  known,  by  the  mouth.     When  a  (ht>ep 
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iep.     fy  fo  fouled  with  the  creature's  dung  and  urine,  and 
r—" ""  with  the  dirt  from  their  feel,  that  they  do  not  care  for 
them  ;  they  eat  but  little  of  them,  and  what  they  do 
cat  does  not  nourifh  them  like  the  frefh  roots. 
..  The  fecond  way  is  by  inclofmg  the  fheep  in  hurdles, 

as  in  the  former;  but  in  this  they  pull  up  all  the  turnips 
which  they  iuppofe  the  fheep  can  eat  in  one  day,  and 
daily  remove  the  hurdles  over  the  ground  whence  they 
have  pulled  up  the  turnips  :  by  this  means  there  is  no 
waile,  and  !cfs  expence,  for  a  perlon  may  in  two  hours 
pull  up  all  thole  turnips  ;  the  remaining  fliells  of  which 
would  have  employed  three  or  four  labourers  a-day  to 
get  up  with  their  crooks  out  of  the  ground  trodden 
hard  by  the  feet  of  the  fheep  ;  and  the  worfl  is,  that  as 
in  the  method  of  pulling  up  firit,  the  turnips  are  eaten 
up  clean  ;  in  this  way,  by  the  hook,  they  are  walled, 
the  fheep  do  not  eat  any  great  part  of  them,  and  when 
the  ground  comet  to  be  tilled  afterwards  for  a  crop  of 
corn,  the  fragments  of  the  turnips  are  feen  in  fuch 
quantities  on  the  furface,  that  half  the  crop  at  leait 
feems  to  have  been  wafted. 
iird,  The  third  manner  is  to  pull  up  the  turnips,  and  re- 
is  move  them  in  a  cart  or  waggon  to  fome  other  place, 
fpreading  them  on  a  frefh  place  every  day  ;  by  this  me- 
thod the  fheep  will  eat  them  up  clean,  both  root  and 
leaves.  The  great  advantageof  this  method  is,  when  there 
is  a  piece  land  not  far  off  which  wants  dung  more  than 
that  where  the  turnips  grew,  which  perhaps  is  alfo  too 
wet  for  the  fheep  in  winter,  and  then  the  turnips  will, 
by  the  too  great  moifture  and  dirt  of  the  fail,  fomt  times 
fpoil  the  fheep,  and  give  them  the  rot.  Yet  fuch  ground 
will  often  bring  furdr  more  and  larger  turnips  than 
drv  land,  and  when  they  are  carried  off,  and  eaten  by 
the  fheep  on  ploughed  land,  in  dry  weather,  and  on 
green  fward  in  wet  weather,  the  fheep  will  fucceed  much 
better  ;  and  the  moift.  foil  where  the  turnips  grew  not 
being  tro '.den  by  the  fheep,  will  be  much,  fitter  for  a 
crop  of  corn  than  if  they  had  been  fed  with  turnips 
on  it.  The  expence  of  hurdles,  and  the  trouble  of 
nmving  them,  are  faved  in  this  cafe,  which  will  coun- 
terbalance at  leal!  the  expence  of  pulling  the  turnips 
and  carrying  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
eaun.  They  mull  alw&ysbe  carried  off  for  oxen. 
:s  of  The  diieafes  to  which  fheep  are  fubject  are  thefe, 
rot,  red-water,  foot-rot  and  hoving,  fcab,  dunt,  rickets, 
fly-ftruck,  flux,  and  burfting.  Of  each  of  thefe  we  fhall 
give  the  beft  defcriptioB  in  our  power,  with  the  molt 
approved  remedies. 
,t.  The  rut,  which  is  a  very  pernicious  dileafe,  has  of 

lite  engaged  the  attention  of  (Scientific  farmers.  But 
neither  its  nature  nor  its  caufe  has  yet  been  fully  af- 
certained.  Some  valuable  and  judicious  obfervations 
have,  however,  been  made  upon  it,  which  ou;'ht  to 
be  circulated,  as  they  may  perhaps,  in  many  cafes, 
furnifh  an  antidote  for  this  malignant  dillempcr,  or  be 
the  means  of  leading  others  tu  fome  more  eflicaci- 
ous  remedy.  Some  have  fuppofed  the  rot  owing  to 
the  quick  growth  of  graft  or  herbs  that  grow  in  wet 
places.  Without  premtfing,  that  all-bounteous  Provi- 
dence has  ffiven  to  every  animal  its  peculiar  tafte,  by 
which  it  diftinguifhes  the  food  proper  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  fupport,  if  not  vitiated  by  fortuitous  circuntftan- 
ce*,  it  feems  very  difficult  to  difcover  on  philofophical 
principles  why  the  quicjc  growth  of  gruis  mould  render 
it  nokious,  or  why  any  herb  ihould  at  one  feafun  pro- 


dace  fata!  effects,  by  the  admiffion  of  pure  wat»r  only  Sf-«p. 
into  its  component  pails,  which  at  other  times  is  —— v— 
perfectly  innocent,  although  brought  to  its  utmott 
ftrength  and  maturity  by  the  genial  influence  of  the 
fun.  Belides,  the  conltant  practice  of  mod  farmer* 
in  the  kingdom,  who  with  the  greatcft  fecurity  feed 
their  meadows  in  the  fpring,  when  the  grafs  fhoota 
quick  and  is  full  of  juices,  militates  directly  agaiuft  this- 
opinion. 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  to  whom  agriculture  is  much  in- 
debted, afcribes  this  difeafe  to  moifture.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion,  which  has  been  generally  adopted, 
we  are  informed,  in  the  Bath  Society  papers  *,  by  a  cor-  *  Vol  r. 
tefpondent,  that  there  wa3  a  paddock  adjoining  to  his art"  jl1v,u 
park  which  had  for  feveral  years  caufed  the  rot  in  molt 
of  the  fheep  which  were  put  into  it.  In  1769  he 
drained  it,  and  from  that  time  his  fheep  were  free 
from  this  malady.  But  there  are  facts  which  render  it 
doubtful  that  moillure  is  the  file  caufe.  We  are  told, 
the  dry  limed  land  in  Derby  (hire  will  produce  the  rot 
as  well  as  water  meadows  and  Itagnant  marfhes  ;  and 
that  in  fome  wet  grounds  fheep  fultain  no  injury  for 
manv  weeks.  .„ 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  other  hypothefes  Its  caufe, 
which  the  ingenious  have  formed  on  this  fubject,  we 
fh?.ll  purfue  a  different  method  in  order  to  difcover  the 
caufe.  On  diffefting  fheep  that  die  of  this  difordcr,  a 
great  number  of  infects  called  jiuitt  (fee  Fasciola) 
are  found  in  the  liver.  That  thefe  flukes  are  the  caufe 
of  the  rot,  therefore,  is  evident ;  but  to  explain  how 
they  come  into  the  liver  is  not  fo  ealy.  It  is  probable 
that  they  are  fwallowed  by  the  fheep  along  with  their 
food  while  in  the  egg  (late.  The  es>gs  dcpofittd  in. 
the  tender  germ  are  conveyed  with  the  food  into  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  of  the  animals,  whence  they  are 
received  into  the  lacteal  vefTels,  carried  off  in  the  chyle, 
and  pafs  into  the  blood  ;  nor  do  they  meet  with  any 
obltruft ion  until  they  arrive  at  the  capillary  veffels  of 
the  liver.  Here,  as  the  blood  filtrates  through  the  ex- 
treme branches,  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the  vena  porta 
in  the  human  body,  the  fecerning  veffels  are  too  minute 
to  admit  the  impregnated  ova,  which,  adhering  to  the 
membrane,  produce  thofe  animalctilae  that  feed  upon 
the  liver  and  deftroy  the  fheep.  They  much  refemble 
the  flat  tifh  called  plaice,  are  fometimes  as  large  as  a  (51- 
ver  two-pence,  and  are  found  both  in  the  liver  and  in 
the  pipe  {anfwering  to  that  of  the  vena  cai'a)  which 
conveys  the  blood  from  the  liver  to  the  heart. 

The  common  and  molt  obvious  objection  to  that 
opinion  is,  that  this  infect  is  never  found  but  in  the  li- 
ver, or  in  fome  parts  of  the  vifcera,  of  fheep  that  are 
dueafed  more  or  lefs;  and  that  they  mud  therefore  be 
bred  there.  But  this  objection  will  lole  its  force,  when 
we  confider  that  many  infects  undergo  feveral  changes, 
and  e  sill  under  forms  extremely  different  from  each  other- 
Some  of  them  may  therefore  appear  and  he  well  known 
under  one  lhape,  and  not  known  to  be  the  fame  under 
a  fecond  or  third.  The  fluke  may  be  the  lait  ltate  of 
fome  aquatic  animal  which  we  at  prefeat  very  well 
know  under  one  or  other  of  its  previous  forms. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  eal'v  to  conceive  that  fheep 
may,  on  wet  ground  elpecially,  take  multitudes  of 
thefe  ova  or  eggs  in  with  their  food;  and  that  the  Ito- 
mach  and  vifcera  of  thi.  lheep  "being  a  proper  nidus  for 
them,  they  ot  courfe  hatch,  and  appearing  in  their  fluke 
X  x  2  or 
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61  '.  .1  II  rte,  Feed  on  the  liver  of  the  animal,  and  occa- 
(ion  tliis  di 'order. 

It  is  a  lingular  faift,  "that  no  ewe  ever  haa  the  rot 
\  le  fhe  has  a  lamb  by  her  fide."  The  reafon  ot  this 
hiay  be,  that  the  impregnated  ovirm  pail'es  into  the 
v>ilk,  a::d  never  arrives  at  the  liver.  The  rot  is  Fatal  to 
fheep,  har^s,  end  rabbits,  and  fometinaes  to  calves  ;  but 
■never  inlefts  animals  of  a  larger  fiee. 
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done,  ami  alum,  boiled  together,  and  then  rubbed  over     SAej 
the   fheep.      If  only  partial,  tar  and  greafe  may  be  fuf.  —~"v~ 
ficicnt.     But  tlic  limplclt  and   mo'.l  efficacious  remedy 
for  this   dileaie   was   communicated  to  the  Society   ror 
the  Encouragement  oi  Atts,  tStc.  by  Sir  J  >feph  Banks. 

"Take  one   pound   of  qu'cklilver.  half  a  pound  ofRemS 
Venice  turpenti  ie,  ball  a  pint  ot  oil  of  turpentine,  and>-" 
four  pounds  of  hogs  1  ird  (c).    Lit  them  be  rubbed  in  a "i1  K 


?.=  i-wa- 
let. 
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root-rot- 
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^liUer  fays  that  parfley  is  a  pood  remedy  for  the  vot  moitar  till   the  quickfilver  is  th  iroughly  incorporated  n-J 

in  fl.etp.     Perhaps  4  ftrong  decoction  of  this  plant,  or  with  the  other  ingredients  ;  far  the  proper  mode  of  do- 

the  oil  extracted  from  its   feed*,  might  be 'of  fervice.  ing  which,  it  may  be  proper  to. take  the  advice,  or  even 

Salt   is   alfo   a   ufeful   remedy.      It  funis  to  he  an  ac-  the  afufrance,  or  fome   apothecary  or  other  pcrfon  ulcd 

knowledge^   faft   that  fait  rnarflies   never  produce  the  to  mike  fueh  mixtures. 

rot.     Salt  itideed  is  peraicioos  to  moil  infects.     Com-  "  The  method oE  ufing  the  ointment  ij  this  :  Begin- 

nion  fait  and  water  expel  worms  from  the  human  body;  ning  at  the  head  of  the  lheep,  and  proceeding  from  be- 

and  fea-weed,  if  laid  in  a  garden,  will  drive  away  infefti  ;  tween  the  ears  along  the  back  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 

but  it  the  lalt   is   fcparated  by  deeping  it  in  the  pureft  the  wool   is  to   be  divided  in  a  furrow  till  the  fkin   can 

fpring-water  for  a  few  days,  it  abounds  with  ammalcuhc  be  touched;  and  as  the  furrow  is  mad-",  the  finger 

of  various  fpecics.  (lightly  dipped  in  the  ointment  is  to  be  drawn  along  the 

Lille,  in  his  book  of  hufhandrv,  informs  us  of  a  far-  bottom  ot   it,  where   it   will  leave   a  blue  (lain  on   the 

mer  who  cured   h;s  whole  flock   of  the  rot    by  giving  (kin  and  adjoining'  wool  :   from  this  furrow  fimilar  ores 


each  fheep  a  handful. of  Spanifll  fait  (or  five  or  fix  morn 
iiii.s  fuc<  eflivebj  .  The  hint  was  probably  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  frequently  give  their  lheep  lalt  to 
keep  them  healthy.  On  fome  farms  perhaps  the  ut- 
mofl  caution  cannot  always  prevent  this  dilorder.  In 
wet  and  warm  feafons  the  prudent  farmer  will  remove 
his  (hcep  from  the  lands  liable  to  rat.  Thofc  who 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  this  may  give  each 
fheep  a  fpoonful  of  common  fait,  with  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  flour,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  once  or 
twice  a-weck.     When  the   rot  is  recently  taken,  the 


mull  be  drawn  down  the  (houlders  and  thighs  to  the 
legs,  as  far  as  they  are  woolly  ;  and  ir  the  animal  is 
much  infected,  two  more  (liould  be  drawn  along  each 
fide  parallel  to  that  on  the  back,  and  one  down  each, 
fide  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs 

"  Immediately  after  being  drefled,  it  is  ufual  to  tura 
the  deep  among  other  (lock,  without  any  fear  of  the 
infection  being  communicated;  and  there  is  fcarccly  an 
iiiltanee  of  a  (liccp  differing  any  injury  from  the  appli- 
cation. In  a  few  days  the  blotches  dry  up,  the  itch- 
ing ceafes,  and  the  animal  is  completely  cured :  it  is  ge- 


fame   remedy  given    four  or  five  mornings  fucctffively  nerally,  however,  thought  proper  not  to  delay  the  ope 

will  in  all  probability  effect  a  cure.       The   addition  of  ration  beyond  Michaelmas. 

the  flour  and   water   (in   the   opinion   of  Mr  Price  of  "  The  h-.ppobnfca  ovina, called  in  LincoInfhire_/?>«^/ijy, 

Salifbury,   to  whofc  excellent  paper  in  lite  Bath  Socie-  an   animal    well  known  to  all  fhepherds,  which  lives  a 


ty's  Tranfaftions  wc  own  ourfelves  much  indebted) 
will  not  only  abate  the  pungency  ot  the  lalt,  but  dil- 
pofe  it  to  mix  with  the  chyle  in  a  more  gentle  and  effi- 
cacious manner. 

A  farmer  of  a  confiderable  lordhhip  in  Bohemia  vi- 
fiting  the  hot-wells  of  Carlfbad,  related  how  he  prefcr- 
•ved  his  flocks  of  lheep  from  the  mortal  dillemper  which 
raged  in  the  wet  year  1769,  of  which  fo  many  periflied. 
I  lis  preservative  was  very  (imple  and  very  cheap  :  "  He 
fed  therm  every  night,  when  turned  undtr  a  (lied,  cover, 
or  (tables,  with  hafhed  fodder  draw  ;  and,  by  eating  it 
greedily,  they  all  efcaped." 


mong  the  wool,  and  is  hurtful  to  the  thriving  of  flieep 
boiii  by  the  pain  its  bite  occafions  and  the  blood  it 
fucks,  is  dellroyed  by  this  application,  and  the  wool  i. 
not  at  all  injured.  Our  wool-buyers  purchale  the  fleeces 
on  which  the  (lain  of  the  ointment  is  vilible,  rather  in 
preference  to  others,  Irom  an  opinion  that  the  ufe  of 
k  having  preferved  the  animal  from  being  vexed  either 
with  the  icab  or  faggs,  the  wool  is  lefs  liable  to  the  de- 
fects of  joints  or  knots;  a  fault  obiei  ved  to  proceed 
from  every  hidden  (top  in  the  thriving  of  the  animal, 
either  from  want  of  food  or  from  dilcafe. 

This   mode   of  cuiing  was  brought  into  that  part 


'  Red-water   is  a   diforder  mod   prevalent   on   wet  of  Lincolnfhire  where  my  property  is  lituated  about  12 

grounds.     I  have  heard  (fays  Mr  Arthur  Young)  that  yeais  ago,  by  Mr  Stephenlon  of  Mareham,  and  is  now 

it  has  fometimes  been  cured  by  tapping,  as  for  a  drop-  fo  generally  received,   that   the  Icab,  which  ufed  to  be 

fy.     This  operation  is  done  on  one  (ide  of  the  belly  to-  the  terror  of  the  farmers,  and  which  frequently  deter- 

■wards  the  flank,  jufl  below  the  wool.  red  the  more  careful   ot   them   from  taking  the  advan- 

"  The  foot-rot  and  having,  which  is  very  comryn  on  tage  of  paituring  their   (lieep    in  the   fertile  and  exten-* 

low  fenny  grounds,  is  cured  by  keeping  the  part  clean,  five  commons  with  which  that  dillrict  abounds,  is  na 

and  lying  at  reft, in  a  dry  paflure."  longer  regarded  with  any  apprehenlion  :  by  far  the  molt 

The /cat  is  a  cutaneous  difeafir  owing  to  an  impuri-  of  them   have  their  flock   anointed   in  autumn,   when 

ty  of  the  blood,   and  is  mod  prevalent   in  wet  landj  or  they  return  from  the  common,  whether  they  (how  any 

in  rainy  fcaforu.     It  is  cured  by  tobacco-water,  brim-  fymptons  of  fcab  or  not  ;  and  having  done  fo,  conclude; 

thenx 


(c)  By  fome  unaccountable  miftake  the  lad  ingredient,  the  four  pounds  of  hogs  lard,  is  omitted  in  the  re- 
ceipt publifhed  in  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Society  ;  a  circumdance  that  might  be  productive  of  bad  effects.— 
The  leaf  which  contained  the  receipt  has  fince  been  cancelled,  and  a  new  one  printed. 
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torm  fkfe  for  feme  time  from  cither  giving  or  receiving 
infection.  There  are  people  who  employ  theailelves 
in  the  bulineis,  and  contract  to  anoint  our  large  fheep 
at  five  Ihtlliaga  a  fcore,  inluring  for  tli?.t  price  the  fuc- 
cefs  o<  the  operation  ;  that  is,  agreeing,  iv  cafe  many  of 
the  fheep  break  out  afrefh,  to  repeat  the  operation  gr*. 
,        tis  even  fome  months  afterwards." 

Th'dunt,  The  dunt  is  a  diltemper  caufed  by  a  bladder  of  wa- 
ter gathering  in  the  head.  No  cure  for  this  has  yet 
been  difcovered. 

The  rickets  is  a  hereditarv  difeafe  *br  which  no  anti- 
dote is  known.  The  firil  fymptom  is  a  kind  of  light- 
headedneis,  which  makes  the  affected  (heep  appear  wild- 
er than  ufual  when  the  Ihepherd  or  any  perfon  ap- 
proaches him.  He  bounces  up  fuddenly  from  liis  tare, 
and  runs  to  a  diftance,  as  though  he  were  purfucd  by 
dogs.  In  the  fecond  fta»e  the  principal  fymptom  is 
the  {beep's  rabbin?  himfclf  againft  trees,  &c.  with  fuch 
fur)'  as  to  pull  off  his  wool  and  tear  away  his  flefh. 
*'  The  dillrelTed  animal  has  now  a  violent  itching  in  his 
Ikin,  the  effect  of  an  highly  intiamed  blood  ;  but  it  dots 
not  appear  that  there  is  ever  any  cutaneous  eruption  or 
falutarv  critical  difcharge.  In  fhort,  from  all  circum- 
llances,  the  fcver  appears  now  to  be  at  its  height." — 
The  lall  ftage  of  this  difeafe  "  feems  only  to  be  the  pro- 
gress of  diffolution,  after  an  unfavourable  crifis.  The 
poor  animal,  a?  condemned  by  Nature,  zppears  ftupid, 
walks  irregularly  (whence  probably  the  name  ricLrts), 
generally  lies,  and  eats  little:  thefe  fymptoms  increafe  in 
degree  till  death,  which  follows  a  general  conluir.ption, 
as  appears  upon  diiTeciion  of  the  carcafe  ;  the  juices 
an  3  even  fobds  having  fuffered  a  general  diiTolution.'' 

In  order  to  dilcover  the  feat  and  nature  of  tliis  dif- 
eafe, fheep  that  die  of  it  ought  to  be  differed.  This 
is  faid  to  have  been  done  by  one  gentleman,  Mr  Beal; 
and  he  found  in  the  brain  or  membranes  adjoining  a 
maggot  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
brownifh  colour.  A  few  experiments  might  ealily  de- 
4o         tcimine  this  fact. 

ly-ftruclt,  The  fly  flruch  is  cured  by  clipping  the  wool  o!F  as 
far  as  infected,  and  rubbing  the  parts  dry  with  lime  or 
■wood-afhes  ;  curriers  oil  will  heal  the  wounds,  and  pre- 
vent their  being  ftruck  any  more  ;  or  they  may  be  cu- 
red with  care,  without  clipping,  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  will  kill  alf  the  vermin  where  it  goes  ;  but  the 
former  is  the  furcft  way. 

The  flux  is  another  drfeafe  to  which  fheep  are  fub- 
ject.  The  bed  remedy  is  faid  to  be,  to  houfe  the  fheep 
immediately  when  this  dillemper  appears,  to  keep  them 
very  warm,  and  feed  them  on  dry  hay,  giving  them  fre- 
euent  gliders  of  warm  milk  and  water.  The  caufe  of 
that  dillemper  is  either  their  feeding  on  wet  lands,  or 
on  grafs  that  is  become  molly  by  the  lands  having 
been  fed  many  years  without  being  ploughed.  When 
the  farmer  perceives  his  fheep-walks  to  become  moffv, 
or  to  produce  bad  grafs,  he  mould  either  plough  or  ma- 
nure with  hot  lime,  making  kilns  either  very  near  or 
in  the  0  ep  walks,  becaufe  the  hotter  the  lime  is  rjut 
on,  the  lweeter  the  grais  comes  up,  and  that  earlv  in 
,0         the  year. 

ml  b-rft-       Burjling,  or  as  it  is  called  in  fome  places  the  llafl,  at- 

E-  tacks  iheep  when  driven   into  frefh  grafs  or  young  clo- 

ver. Tbey  overeat  themfelvrs,  foam  at  the  mouth, 
fwell  exceedingly,  breathe  very  ejuick  and  fhort,  then 
jump  up,  and  inilantly  fall  down  dead.     In  this  cafe, 
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the  only  chance  of  favl.ig  their  life  is  by  dabbing  them  Hieep. 
in  the  maw  with  an  inttnunent  made  for  the  purpofc.  -""""» 
The  inftrument  is  a  hollow  ribe,  with  a  pointed  wea- 
pon paling  through  it.  A  hole  is  mzde  with  the 
pointed  weapon;  which  is  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  hole  is  kept  open  by  inferting  the  lube  till  the  wind 
ii>  discharged..  3t 

Sheep   are   infefted  with   worms    iri  their  rofe  called  Account  of 
aflrvs  oves,  aid  produced  from  the  egg  of  a  large  two-  'nero™:* 
winged  flv.   The  frontal  liimfes  above  the  nofe  in  beep  w  hi  h  in- 
ane! other  animals  are  the  places  where  thefe  woims  liveicit  iheep. 
and  attain  their  full  growth.      Thefe  finuSLs  are  a!'. 
full  of  a  loft  white  matter,  which  furnifhes  thefe  worms 
with  a   proper   nourishment,  and  are  fuf'icier.llv  hr!<e 
for  their  habitation;  and  when  they  have  here  acquired 
their  dcilined  growth,  in  which  they  are  lit  to  u ■■■'. 
their  changes  tor  the  fly-Hate,  they  leave  thtir  aid  habi- 
tation, and,  Jailing  to  the  earth,  bun-  themielves  there  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  hatched  into  flies,  the  female,  when 
fhe  litis  been  impregnated  by  the  male,   knows  that  the 
nofe  of  a  Iheep  or  other  animal  is  the  only  place  for  her 
to  depolit  her  eg_'S,  in  order  to  their  coming  to  maturi- 
ty.    Mr  Valb'uiieri,   to  whom  the  world  c-wes  fo  many 
discoveries  in  the  infect  clafs,  is  the  rirtt  who  has  given 
any  true   account  of  the  origin   of  thefe  worms.      But 
though  their  true   biftory  had   been  till  that  time  un- 
known, the  creatures  themfelves  were  very  early  difco- 
vered,  and  many  ages  iince  were  eltetmed  great  medi- 
cines in  epilcpfie-. 

The  fiy  produced  from  this  worm  has  all  the  time  of 
its  lie  a  very  lazy  dilpolition,  arid  does  not  like  to 
make  any  uie  either  or  its  legs  or  win  <s.  lis  head  and 
cork-let  together  are  about  as  long  as  its  body,  which 
is  compofed  of  five  rings,  Streaked  on  the  back  ;  a  pale 
yellow  and  brown  are  there  diipofed  in  irregular  fpots ; 
the  belly  is  o!  the  fame  colours,  but  they  are  there  more 
regularly  diipofed,  for  the  brown  here  makes  three  lines, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  each  lide,  and  all  the 
intermediate  fpaces  are  yellow.  The  wings  ire  neaii- 
the  fame  length  with  the  body,  and  are  a  little  inclined 
in  their  pofition,  fo  as  to  lie  upon  the  body  :  they  do 
not,  however,  cover  h  ;  but  a  naked  fpace  is  left  between 
them,  i'hc  ailerons  or  petty  wmgs  which  arc  found  un- 
der each  of  the  wings  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  per- 
fectly cover  the  balancers,  fo  that  they  are  not  to  be 
feen  without  lilting  up  thefe. 

The  fly  will  live  two  months  arter  it  is  nrft  produ- 
ced, but  will  take  no  nourilhment  of  any  kind  ;  and  pof- 
libly  it  may  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  butterflies, 
which  never  take  any  food  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  living  in  that  Hate.      Reaumur,  HilL  Inf.  vol   iv. 

p.CC2,&C  ( 

To  find  a  proper  compofition   for  marking  fheep  is  Coino  C- 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  great  quantities  ofwooltion  Inr 
are  every  year  rendered  ufelefs   by   the  pitch  and  tar  marklHS 
with  which  they  are  ufually   marked.      The  requilite  '^"P* 
qualities  for  fuch  a  compofition  are,   that  it  be  cheap, 
that  the  colour  be  itrong  and  lading,  fo  as  to  bear  the 
changes  of  weather,   and  not  to  injure  the  wool.     Dr 
Lewis  recon. mends  for  this  purpofe  melted  tallow,  with 
fo  much  charcoal  in  fine  powder  llirred  into  it  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  it  of  a  full  black  colour,  and  of  a  thick, 
confidence.     This  mixture,  be-in;  applied  warm  with  a 
marking  iron,  on  pieces  of  flannel,  quickly  fixed  or  har- 
dened, bore  moderate  rubbing,  refilled  the  fun  and  rain, 

and 
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and  vet  could  be  wafhed  out  freely  with  foap,  or  ley,  It  had  a  earth-   built   in   the  rdp,n  of  Henry  III.  ia   SheffiaM 

or  ftale  urine.     In  order  to  render  it  Hill  more  durable,  which,  or  clfe   in  the  manor-houfe  of  the  Park,  Mary  ' — 

and  prevent  its  being  rubbed  off,  with  the  tallow  may  Queen  of  Scots  was  prifoner  1 6  or  17  yean, ;  but  after 
be  nicked  an  eighth,  fixth,  or  fourth,  of  its  weight  of  the  death  ot  Charles  I  it  was,  with  leveral  others,  hv 
tar,  which  will  readily  wafh  out  along  with  it  From  the  order  of  parliament  demulifhed  In  1673  an  holpital 
wool.  Lewis's  Com.  Phil.  Tcchn.  p.  361 .  was  erected  here,  and  endowed  with  aool.  a-year.  There 
SHeFP-Stealing.  See  TheTT.  >«  a  charity.  Ichool  for  30  boys,  and  anotherfor  30  girls. 
SHEERING,  in  the  lea-language.  When  a  fliip  is  This  town  has  been  noted  feveral  hundred  years  for  cut- 
mot  fleered  lteadily,  they  lay  lhe  fhcers,  or  goes  fheer-  lers  and  lmiths  manufactures,  which  were  encouraged 
inv ;  or  when,  at  anchor,  (he  goes  in  and  out  by  means  and  advanced  by  the  neighbouring  mints  of  iron,  pani- 
of  the  current  of  the  tide,  they  alfo  fay  lhe  fheers.  cularly  for  files  and  knives,  or  whittles  ;  for  the  laft  of 
SHEER  NESS,  a  fort  in  Kent,  feated  on  the  point  which  especially  it  has  been  a  ftaplefor  above  300  years; 
■where  the  river  Mcdvvay  falls  into  the  Thames.  It  was  and  it  is  reputed  to  excel  Birmingham  in  thefe  wares, 
built  by  king  Charles  II.  after  the  inftllt  ot  the  Dutch,  as  much  as  it "h  furpaffed  by  it  in  locks,  hinges,  nails,  and 
■who  burnt  the  men  of  war  at  Chatham.  The  buildings  polifhcd  iteel.  The  firtt  mills  in  En,  laud  tor  turning 
belonging  to  it,  in  which  the  officers  lodge,  make  a  pretty  grindlloncs  were  alfo  fet  up  here.  The  houfes  look 
little  neat  town  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  yard  and  a  dock,  black  from  the  continual  fuiuke  of  the  forges.  Here 
a  chapel  and  a  chaplain.  Mr  Lyons,  who  failed  with  are  600  mafter  cutlers,  incorporated  by  the  ftyle  of  the 
the  Honourable  Captain  Phipps  in  his  voyage  towards  Cullers  of  H-utamfhire  (of  which  this  is  reckoned I  the  chief 
the  pole,  fixed  the  longitude  of  Shetrucfs  to  o.  48'.  E.  town),  who  employ  not  lefs  than  40,000  perfon3  in 
its  latitude  51°  25'.  'he  'ron  manufattmes  ;  and  each  of  the  matters  gives  a 
SHEERS,  a  name  given  to  an  engine  ufed  to  hoift  paiticular  ttamp  to  his  wares.  There  is  a  large  marloct 
or  difplace  the  lower  marts  of  a  fhip.  The  fheers  em-  on  Tueklay  tor  many  commodities,  but  efpecially  for 
ploved  for  this  purpofe  in  the  royal  navy  are  compofed  corn,  which  is  bought  up  here  for  the  whole  Wert  Ri- 
of  feveral  long  marts,  whofe  heels  reft  upon  the  fide  of  ding,  Derbyfhire,  and  Nottinghamshire.  It  has  faira 
the  hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward  on  Tuefday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  November  28. 
from  the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  hang  over  the  vefl'el  In  the  new  market-place,  ercc\ed  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
whofe  mails  are  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles,  folk,  the  fhambles  are  built  upon  a  molt  excellent  phn, 
which  extend  from  the  head  of  the  raaft  to  the  fheer.  and  itrongly  inclofed.  There  are  feveral  other  new  eood 
beads,  are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  toward  the  mall-  buildings,  fuch  as  a  large  and  elegant  octagon  chapel 
head,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the  belonging  to  the  hofpital  or  almshoules  ;  like .vife  a  good 
weight  of  a  mall  after  it  is  raiftd  out  of  any  (hip,  affembly  .room  am!  theatre.  We  mull  not  omit  the  large 
which  is  performed  by  ftrong  tackles  depending  from  rteam-engine,  lately  finiflled,  for  the  purpofe  of  polifh. 
the  fheer-beads.     The  effort  of  thefe  tackles  is  produced 


by  two  capftemB;  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this  purpofe. 

Ir.  merchant  (hips  this  machine  is  compofed  of  two 
malls  or  props,  erected  in  the  fame  veffel  wherein  the 
mart  is  to  be  planted,  or  from  whence  it  is  to  he  remo- 
ved. The  lower  ends  of  thefe  props  reft  on  the  <>ppo- 
iite  (ides  of  the  deck,  and  their  upper  parts  are  fatten- 
ed acrofs,  fo  as  that  a  tackle  which  hangs  from  the  in- 


ing  and  grinding  the  various  iorts  of  hardivarc.  The 
parilh  being  very  large,  as  well  as  populous,  Mary  I. 
incorporated  12  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  their 
fuccefibrs  for  ever,  by  the  ftyle  of  the  Twelve  Capital 
Burgtjfcs  of  Sheffield,  empowering  them  to  elect  and 
ordain  three  priclls  to  affift  the  vicar,  who  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  certain  lands  and  rents  which  the  gave  out 
of  the  crown  ;  and  fince  this  fettlemcnt  two  more  cha- 


tcrfe&ion  may  be  almoil  perpendicularly  above  the  pels  have  been  built  in  two  hamlets  of  this  pariih, 
ftation  of  the  malt  to  which  the  mechanical  powers  are  which  are  ferved  by  two  of  the  affiltants,  while  the 
aoph'ed.  Thefe  fheers  are  fecured  by  Hays,  which  ex-  third,  in  his  turn,  helps  the  vicar  in  his  pai  ifh  church, 
lend  forward  and  aft  to  the  oppofite  extremities  ct  the  James  I.  founded  a  free  grammar -fclfrol  here,  and  ap- 
VcfTel.  pointed  13  ichool  burgefTesto  manage  the  revenue,  and 
SHEET-LEAD.  See  Plumbfry.  appoint  the  mailer  and  ufher.  A  new  chapel  was  built 
Shvft,  ill  fea-language,  a  rope  fattened  to  one  or  lately  by  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  town 
both  the  lower  corners  of  a  fail,  to  extend  and  retain  it  and  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry.  Water 
in  a  Particular  ftation.  When  a  (hip  fails  with  a  lateral  is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  Sheffield,  whofe  inhabitants 
■wind,  the  lower  comer  of  the  main  and  fore  fail  are  faf-  pay  but  a  moderate  rent  for  it.  In  the  neighbourhood 
tened  by  a  tack  and  a  flieet ;  the  former  being  to  wind-  there  are  fome  mines  ot  alum.  The  remains  of  the  Ho- 
ward and  the  latter  to  leeward  ;  the  tack,  however,  is  man  fortification  between  this  town  and  Rotheram, 
entirely  flijfufed  with  a  Hern  wind,  whereas  the  fail  is  which  is  fix  miles  lower  down  the  river,  are  (till  vifible  ; 
never  Ipread  without  the  afliftaoce  ol  one  or  both  of  the  and  here  ia  alio  the  famous  trench  of  five  miles  long, 
Ihects.  The  (lay-fails  and  lluddinp-fails  have  only  one  by  fome  called  Devil's  or  Dane's  Bank,  and  by  others 
tack  and  ene  flieet  each-  the  Hay-fail  tacks  are  always  Kemp  Bank  and  Temple's  Bank.  W.  Long.  1.  29.  N. 
fattened  forward,  and  the  flieet  drawn  aft;  but  the  Hud-  I.at.  ;}.  20. 

ding-fad  tack  chaws  the  under  due  of  the  fail  to  the  ex-  Shi  ffjelo    (John),  duke   of  Buckingham/hire,  an 

trtmity  of  the  boom,  whereas  the  fheet  is  employed  to  eminent    writer    of  the    laft   and   prefent    century,  of 

extend  tlie  inmolt.  great  perfonal  bravery,  and  an  able  minilter  of  Hate, 

SHEFFIELD,    a    town    in    the    weft     riding    of  was    born    about    1650.       He  loft  his  lather  at  nine 

Yorkshire,   about    162  miles  from  London,  is  a  large,  years  of  age;  and  his  mother   marrying    lord    Ofl'ul- 

thriving,   populous  town  on  the  borders  of  Derbyfhire;  {ton,  the  care  of  his  education  was  left  entirely  to  a 

has  a  fine  itone  bridge  over  the  Don,  and  another  over  governor,   who   did  not  greatly  improve  him  in    his 

the  Sheaf,  aud  a  church  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  itudies.     Finding  that  he  was  deficient  in  many  parts 

of 
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KeM,   cf  literature,  he  refolved  to  devote  a  certain  number 
*el'    of  hours  every   day  to  his  ftuciies  ;  and    thereby    im- 
*•        proved  himftlf  to  the  decree  of  learning  he  afterwards 
attained.     Though  pofTeifed  of  a  good  eftate,  he  did 
not   abandon    himfelf   to    pleafure  and   indolence,  but 
entered  a  volunteer  in    the    fecond  Dutch    war ;  and 
accordingly    was    in    that    famous    naval    engagement 
where  the  duke  of  York  commanded  as  admiral :   on 
which  occafion  his  lordihip  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Royal  Catharine. 
He  afterward  made  a  campaign  in   the   French  fervice 
under  M.  de  Tar.  nne.     As  Tangier  was  in  danger  of 
b<r:i?  taken  by  the  Moors,    he    offered    to    head  the 
forces  which  were  fent  to  defend  it  ;  and  accord, 
v  :.    appointed  to  command  them.      He   was  then  carl 
of  Mulgrave,  and  one  of  tlie  lords  of  the  bed-chamber 
to   king  Charles  II.     The   Moors  retired  on  the  ap- 
proach  of  his  majefty's  forces  ;  and  the  refult  ot  the  ex- 
pedition was  the  blowing  up  of  Tangier.    He  continu- 
ed in  feveral  great  ports  duri:)g  the  ihort  reign  ot  king 
James  II.  till  that  unfortunate   prince  was  dethroned. 
Loid  Mulgrave,   though  he  paid  his  refpefts  to  king 
William   before  he   was  advanced   to  the   throne,   yet 
did  not  accept  of  any  polt  in  the  government  till  fome 
years  after.      In   the   lixih    year  of  William  and  Mary 
he  was  created  marquis  of  Normanby  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln.      He  was  one  of  the  moll  aeYive  and  zealous 
oppofers   of  the   bill  which  took  away  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick's  life  ;  and  exerted  the  utmoft  vigour  in  carrying 
through  the  Treafon  Bill,  and  the  bill  for  Trienn'al  Par- 
liaments. He  enjoyed  fome  considerable  pulls  under  king 
William,  an4,  enjoyed  much  of  his  favour  and  confidence. 
In   1702  he  was  [worn  lord  privy-leal ;  and  in  the  fame 
\  ear  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  to  treat  of 
an  union  between  England  and  Scotland.      In  1  703  he 
was  created  duke  of  Normanby,  and  fooh  after  duke  of 
Buckinghamfr.ire.   In  I  7  1  I  he  was  made  He  ward  of  her 
majefty's  honfehold,  and  prcfidcnt  of  the  council.  During 
queen  Anne's  reign  he  was  but   once  out   of  employ- 
ment;  and  then  he  voluntarily  reiigned,  being  attached 
to  what  were  called  the   Tory  principles.     Her  n.ajefty 
offered  to  make  him  lord  chancellor  :  but  he  declined  the 
office*     He  was  iulirumental   in  the  change  of  the  mi- 
niitry  in  171c.     A  circumftance  that  reflects  the  high- 
e.1  honour  on  him  is,  the  vigour  with  which  he  acted  in 
favour  of  the  unhappy  Catalans,  who  afterward  were  lo 
ii  humanly  facri  freed.     He  was  lurvived  by  only  one  le- 
gitimate Ion  (who  died  at  Rome  in  1735)  ;  but  left  fe- 
veral natural  children.     His  word  enemies  allow  that 
.  he  lived  on  very-  good  terms  wi.h  his  laft  wife,  natural 
daughter  to  king  James  II.  the  late  duchefs  ot  Buck- 
ingham, a  lady  who  always  behaved  with  a  dignity  fuit- 
able  to  the  daughter  of  a  king.     He  died  in  1721. 
He  was  admired  by  the  p;>ets  of  his  age  ;  by  Dryden, 
Prior,  and  Garth.   His  EfTay  on  Poetry  was  applauded 
by  Addifon,  and  his  Rehearfalisftill  read  with  plealure. 
His  writings  were  fplencidly  printed  in    '723,  in  two 
volumes  4to  ;  and  have  fmce  been  reprinted  in  1729,  in 
two  vols  8vo.      The  firfl  contains  his  poems  on  various 
fubjects  :   the  fecund,  his  profe  works;  which  confift  of 
hirlorical  memoirs,  fpeeches  in  parliament,  characters, 
dialogues,  critical  oblervations,   effays,  and  letters.      It 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,   that  the  edition  of  1729  is 
castrated  ;  fome  particulars  relating  to  die  revolution  in 
that  of  1723  having  given  offence. 

SHEFFLELD1A,  in  botany  j  a  genus  of  plants 
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belonging  to  the  elafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  the  order 
of  monogynia.  The  corolla  is  beC-lhaped  ;  the  fila- 
ments are   10,  of  which  every  fecond  is  barren.     '1  he  b 

capfule  confills  of  one  cell,  which  has  four  valves.  There 
is  only  one  fpecies,  the  rtpcr.:. 

SHEIK,  in  the  oriental  cufloms,  the  perfon  who 
Iras  the  care  of  the  mofques  in  E_rypt  ;  his  duty  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  imams  at  Corftantinople.  There 
are  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  to  every  moique,  according 
to  its  fize  or  revenue.  One  of  thefe  is  head  over  the 
reft,  and  anfwers  to  a  parim-prieft  with  us ;  and  has 
ur.der  him,  in  large  mofques,  the  readers,  and  people 
who  cry  out  to  go  to  prayers ;  but  in  linall  mofques 
the  Iheik  is  obliged  to  do  all  this  himfelf.  In  fuch  it 
is  their  bufinefs  to  (pen  the  rnofque,  to  cry  to  prayers, 
ar,d  to  begin  their  ihort  devotions  at  the  head  of  the 
congregation,  who  ftand  rank  and  file  in  great  order, 
and  make  all  their  motions  together.  Every  Friday 
the  iheik  m-ikes  an  harangue  to  his  congregation. 

SHSiK-Bcllct,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  Oriental 
nations.  In  Egypt  the  fhcikbellet  is  the  head  of  a 
city,  and  is  appointed  by  the  pacha.  The  bulinefs  of 
this  officer  is  to  take  care  that  no  innovations  be  rr  ads 
which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Porte,  and  that  they 
fend  no  orders  which  may  hurt  die  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  all  his  authority  depends  on  his  credit 
aud  intereft,  rot  his  office  :  forthr  government  of  Egypt 
i..  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  often  the  peop'e  of  the  leail  pow. 
er  by  their  polls  have  the  greatcft  influence  ;  and  a  caia 
ot  the  janizaries  or  Arabs,  an  J  fometimes  one  of  their 
rr.eaneft  officers,  an  oda-hafha,  finds  means,  by  his  parts 
and  abilities,  to  govern  all  things. 

SHEILDS.     See  Shields. 

SFIEKEL,  the  name  of  a  weight  and  coin  current 
among  the  ancient  Jew?.  Dr  Aibnthnot  makes  the 
weight  of  the  fhckel  equal  to  9  pennyweights  2$  grain*- 
Troy  weight ;  and  the  value  equal  to  2  s.  $^d.  Ster- 
ling.    The  golden  fhekcl  was  worth  L.  I  t  16 :  6. 

SHELDRAKE,  in  ornithology.      See  Anas. 

SHLLF,  an  .  ng  miners,  the  fame  with  what  they 
other  wife  call  Jajl  ground  or  fojl  country  ,-  bung  that 
part  of  the  internal  ftrufture  of  the  earth  which  thiy 
find  lying  even  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  evidently 
retaining  its  primitive  form  and  fituation. 

SHELL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard,  and,  as  it  were, 
ftony  covering,  with  which  certain  animals  are  defend- 
ed, and  thence  c^idjbtll-fjk. 

The  lingular  regularity,  beauty,  and  delicacy  in  the  jr.,-n-at:.» 
ftrucltire  ot   the  fliclls  of  animals,  and  the  variety  andoi rticl.s. 
brilliancy   in  the   colouring  of  many  of  them,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  flrike  the  attention  of  tire  molt  in- 
curious observers,  have  at  all  time  l  excited  philoibphex  1 
to  inquire  into  and  detett,   if  po.Tible,  the  caules  and 
manner  ol  their  formation.      But  the  attempts  of  natu- 
ral ills,  ancient   and   modern,  to   difcover  this  proccls, 
have  conftantly  proved  uuluccefsful.     M.  de  Reaumur 
hitherto  appears  alone  to  haw  given  a  plaalible-account, 
at  lcaft,  or  the  formation  of  the  ihelt  of  the  garden-mail 
in  particular,  founded  onacourle  of  very  ingenious  ex- 
periments, related  in  the  Paris  Memoirs  *.     He  there*  jM  \f... 
endeavours   to   (how,   that  this   fuhftance   is  produce  i     . 
merely  by  the  perfpirable  matter  of  the  animal  cor.dcn-"*'--  '?<-V- 
fing  and  afterwaids  hardening  on  its  fiirface,  and  accord- '_ 
ingly  taking  the  figure  of  its  body,  which  has  [ 
ed  the  office  of  a  mould  to  it ;  in  Ihort,  that  the  (hell 
of  a  iuail,  rJid,  as  he  fuppofed,  of  ail  other  aaimafa 
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feflH  ■  >T  r!:<  !!*»  was  only  the  prnd«A  of  a  rdootra  Irani'-     efrtien,  the  rnrjiiui  membranous  ilru;Vuvc  rAJtrve  !  in 

from  the  body  of  the  animal,  coritaiiiing  earthy     the  lamina  of  mothcr-o.-pearl,  an.i  other  (hells  of  the  *^"^ 
particle.*   united  by   i/iefe  juxtapofition,      This  hvpo-     fame  ki-:d,  after  having  been  expofed  to  the  opet:  I 

,  however,  ii  liable  to  very  great  and  infur-  of  the  author'*  foKtiu.  Befide  the  great  v?.rietv  of 
mountable  difficulties,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  formation  fixed  or  permanent  colours  with  which  he  found  the 
lie  of  the  moft  common  (hells :  foT  how,  accord-  animal-filaments  of  theft  (hells  to  be  adorned,  it  it 
ing  to  this  fyftem,  it  may  be  alked,  can  the  oyftcr,  known,  that  the  (hell  icfelf  prefents  to  the  view  a  lui  - 
for  initance,  confidered  limply  as  a  mould,  form  to  it-  oefllon  of  rich  and  changeable  colours,  the  production 
lelf  a  covering  fo  much  exceeding  its  own  body  in  ci-  of  which  he  cafily  explains  from  the  con  guratio'. 
menfiems  ?  their  membranes.      Nature,  he  obferves,  always  nu.«. 

M.  Heriflant,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  nificent  in  her  deflgm,  but  fingulariy  frugal  in  the  exe- 
Sciences  for  1766,  has  discovered  the  ftrufture  of  (hills  cution  or  them,  products  thtic  brilliant  decorations  at 
to  be  or.'ar.ic.il.  In  the  numerous  experiments  that  a  very  Imall  expence.  The  membranous  fubttance  a- 
he  made  on  an  immenfe  number,  and  a  very  sreat  va-  bovc-mentioned  is  plaited  and  rumpled,  as  it  were,  in 
riety,  of  animal  (hells,  he  conftantly  found  that  they  fuch  a  manner,  that  its  exterior  lanunte,  mcrufted  with 
wit  compcl-d  cf  twodiftimft  iV.bflancrs  ;  one  of  which  their  earthy  and  iemi-tranfparent  matter,  form  an  iuli- 
is  a  cretaceous  or  earthy  matter;  and  the  other  ap-  nite  number  ot  little  prilins,  placed  in  all  kin  Js  of  dircc- 
peared,  from  many  experiments  made  upon  it  by  turns,  which  refract  the  rays  or  light,  and  produce  all 
burning,  dil'illation,  and  oiherwile,  to  be  evidently  of  the  changes  ot  colour  obfcrvable  in  theft  fhells. 
un  animal  nature.      Theft  two  iubftanees  he  dexterouf-  With  relpict  to  the  figures  and  colours  of  lliells,    it 

ly  feparated  horn  each  other  by  a  very  eafy  chemical  is  observed,  that  river  lliells  have  not  fo  agreeable  or  di- 
analylis  ;  bv  tb«  gentle  operation  of  which  they  were  verfified  a  colour  as  the  land  and  Ira  (hells ;  but  the  va- 
exhibitcd  diltinctly  to  view,  without  any  material  alte-  riety  in  the  figure,  colours,  and  other  characters  of  fea 
ration  from  the  action  of  the  folvent,  or  iiiftrument  em-  (hells,  isalmoft  infinite.  The  number  of  diltinc"t  Specie* 
ployed  for  that  purpofe.  On  an  entire  luell  or  a  we  bud  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  is  very  great ;  and 
eot  of  one,  contained  in  a  glafs  vefltl,  he  poured  doiibtlcfs  the  de>.p  bottoms  of  the  fea,  and  the  more* 
a  Sufficient  quantity  of  the  nitrous  acid,  conhderably  yet  unexplored  contain  multitudes  (till  unknown  to  us, 
diluted  either  with  water  or  fpirit  of  wine.  After  the  Even  the  fame  fpecies  differ  in  feme  degree  in  ahv.ofl 
liquor  has  drflolved  all  the  earthy  part  of  the  fhell  every  individual;  fo  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any  two'  (hells 
(which  may  be  collected   a'ter   precipitation  bv  a  Hxed     which  are  alike  m  all  refpe&S. 

rr  volatile  alkali),  there  remains  floating  in  it  a  (oft  fub-  This  wonderful  variety,  however,   is  not  all  the  pro-  y,.   ** 

fiance,  confiding  of  innumerable  membranes  of  a  reti-     duce  of  one  fea  or  one   country;   the  different  parts  of  r|ri.  m 
form  appearance,  and   dilpoftd,  in  different  fhells,  in  a     the    wotld   afford   lis   their  different  beauties,      lionam'htaucil 
variety  of  pofitioos,  which   couilitutes  the  animal-part     obferves,  that  the  moft  beautiful  fhells  we  are  acquaint- l'";'.s  a 
of  it.      This,  as  it  has  not  been  affe&ed  by  the  folvent,     cd  with  come  from  the  F.aft  Indies   and   from  the  Red0  UlD< 
retains  the  tx-ct  6gure  of  the  iliell ;  and,  on  being  view-     fea.     This  is  in  fomc  degree  countenanced  by  what  is 
eel  through  a  microfcope,  exhibits  Satisfactory  proofs  of     found  to  this  day;  and  from  the  general  observations  of 
a  vafcular  and  organical  ftnieture.      He  mows  that  this     the  curious,    it  (ecms,   that   the  tun,   by  the  great  heat 
membranous  fubftance  is  an  appendix  to  the  body  of  the     that  it  gives  to  the  countries  near  the    line,   exalts   the 
animal,  or  a  continuation  e>f  the  tei  -nous  fibres  that     colours  of  the  (hells  produced   there,   and  gives  them  a 
compote  the  ligaments  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  its  (hell  ;     luilre  and  brilliancy  that  thole  of  colder  climates  always 

want  :  and  it  may  be,  that  the  waters  of  thofe  vail  feas, 
which  are  not  luhject  to  be  weakened  by  f  if  ill  tilers, 
give  a  nourifhment  to  the  fifh,  that  may  add  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  lliells. 

'the  fhores   of  Afia  furnifh  us  with  the  pcarloyfters  ?,i  r]\l 
celaine,  in  particular,    the    delicacy  of  thefe  membranes      and  Scallops  in  giest  perfection.      About  Amboyna  are  found  i 
was   fo   great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  it  into  fpirit     found  the  molt  beautiful  fpecimens  of  the  cabbage-Shell,  Ada. 
of  wine,  to  which  he   had  the  patience  to  add  a  finale     the  arrofoir,  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  coral  ovftcrs,  or 
drop  of  fpirit  of  nitre  ilay  by  day,  for  the  fpace  ot  two     echinatcd  oylters.      Here  alfo  arc  found  a  great  vaiictv 
mouths;   left  the  air  generated,  or  let  loofe  by  the  ac-     of   extremely   beautiful    rnufclcs,   tclliua',    and   volutse  ; 
tion  of  the  acid  on  the  earthy  fubilsnce.  fii.»uld  tear  the     iome  fine  boecibums,  and  the  (hell  called  the  Eih.oplm 
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and  that  this  laft  owes  its  hardnefs  to  the  e?rthy  par- 
ticles conveyed  through  the  vefiela  of  the  animal,  which 
fix  thcmtelves  into,  and  incrufl,  as  it  were,  the  me  Ihrs 
formed  by  the  reticular  filaments  or  which  this  mem- 
branous filbftanor  is  compefed.     In  the  (hell  called  for- 


compares  of  its  fine  membranous  ftructure  into  fhat- 
tcrs  ;  as  it  certainly  would  hnve  done  in  a  more  hally 
and  lefs  gentle  diflblution.  The  delicate  reticulated 
film,  left  after  this  operation,  had  all  the  tenuity  of  a 
fpider's  web  ;  and  accordingly  he  does  not  attempt  to 
delineate  its  organization.  In  other  fhells  he  employed 
even   five  or  f:x  mouths  in  demon  ft  rafting  the  complica- 


crown,  in  its  greater.'  perfection.  The  dolia,  the  mo- 
rices,  and  the  eafl'andrse,  are  alio  round  on  thefe  coalls 
in  great  beauty.  Many  elegant  (nails  and  (crew- lliells 
are  alfo  brought  Sri  m  thence  ;  and  finallv,  the  ferapioii" 
and  fpider-lhclls.  The  Maldive  and  Philippine  iflinds, 
Bengal,  and  the  coal!  of  Malabar,  abound  with  the  moft 
elegant  o1  all  the  fpecies  of  mails,  and  furaifh  many  other 


ted  membranous  ibrucVure  of  this  animal-fubftance  by  this  kinds  of  fhells  in  great  almndance  and  perfection.   China 

kind  of  chemical  anatomy.      In   general,  however,  the  abounds  in  the  tinelt  (pecies  of  porcelain  fhell?,  and  has 

procefs  does  not  require  much  time.  alfo  a  threat  variety  of  beautiful  fnails.     Japan  furniflies 

Of  the  many  lingular  configurations  and  appearances  us  with  all  the  thicker  and  larger  bivalves ;  and  the  ifle 

of  the  membranous  part  of  different  fhells,  which  are  of  Cyprus  is  famous  above  all  other  parts  o{  the  world 

defcribed  in  this  memoir,  and  are  delineated  in  feveral  for  the  beauty   and  variety  of  the  patella  or  limpet 

weJl  executed  plates,  we  fhall  mention  only,  as  a  ipe-  found  there. 

4  America 
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America  affords  many  very  elegant  (hells,  but  neither 
'  in  fo  streat  abundance  nor  beauty  as  the  fhores  of  Alia. 
Panama  is  famous  for  the  cylinders  or  rhombi,  and  we 
have  befide,  from  the  fame  place,  fome  good  porcelains, 
and  a  verv  line  fpecies  of  do/ium,  or  on-ha  globofa,  call- 
ed from  this  place  the  Panama  purp/ejh-l!.  One  of  the 
moft  beautiful  of  the  cylinders  is  alfo  known  among  our 
naturalifts  under  the  name  of  the  Panama  /he//.  About 
Brafil,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are  found  urn- 
rices  and  dolia  of  extreme  beauty  ;  and  alfo  a  great  va- 
riety of  porcelains,  purpura,  peftens,  neritce,  bucaidise 
or  heart-fhells,  and  elegant  limpets.  The  ifle  of  Cay- 
enne affords  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  buccinum 
kind,  and  the  Midas  ear  is  found  principally  about  this 
place.  Jamaica  and  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  have  their 
fhores  covered  with  porcelains,  chamae,  and  buccina  ; 
and  at  St  Domingo  there  are  found  almoft  all  the  fame 
fpecies  of  fhells  that  we  have  from  the  Ealt  Indies ;  only 
they  are  lefs  beautiful,  and  the  colours  more  pale  and 
dead.  The  pearl-oyfter  is  found  alfo  on  this  coaft,  but 
fmaller  than  in  the  Perfian  gulf.  At  Martinico  there 
are  found  in  general  the  fame  (hells  as  at  St  Domingo, 
but  yet  lefs  beautiful.  About  Canada  are  found  the 
violet  chamae,  and  the  lakes  of  that  country  abound 
with  mufcles  of  a  very  elegant  pale  blue  and  pale 
red  colours.  Some  fpecies  of  thefe  are  remarkably 
light  and  thin  ;  others  are  very  thick  and  heavy.  The 
Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  very  barren  in  fhells  : 
the  principal  kind  found  there  are  mulcles  of  feveral 
fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  of  confideiable  beauty.  A- 
bout  Carthapena  there  are  many  mother-of-pearl  (hells, 
but  they  are  not  of  fo  brilliant  colours  as  thofe  of  the 
Perfian  gulf.  The  ifland  of  Magellan,  at  the  fouthern 
point  of  America,  furnifhes  us  with  a  very  remarkable 
foecics  of  mufcle  called  by  its  name  ;  and  feveral  very 
elegant  fpecies  or  limpets  are  found  there,  particulaily 
the  pyramidal. 

In  A  fiit,;1,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  there  is  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  that  fmall  fpecies  of  porcelain  which 
is  ufed  there  as  money  ;  and  there  is  another  fpecies  of 
porcelain  on  the  fame  coaft  which  is  all  over  white : 
the  women  make  bracelets  of  thefe,  and  the  people  of 
the  Levant  adorn  their  hair  with  them.  The  coaft  of 
Zanguebar  is  very  rich  in  fhells :  we  find  there  a  vail 
variety  of  the  large  porcelains,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty  ;  and  the  nux  maris  or  feanut  is  very  frequent 
there.  Befde  thefe,  and  many  other  (hells,  there  are 
found  on  this  coaft  all  the  fpecies  of  nautili,  manv  of 
which  are  very  beautiful.  The  Canary  ifles  abound 
with  a  vaft  variety  of  the  rrmriees,  and  fome  other 
good  fhells  ;  and  we  have  from  Madeira  great  va- 
riety of  the  echini  or  fea-egga  different  from  thofe  of 
the  European  feas.  Several  (pecies  of  mufcles  are  alfo 
common  there,  and  the  auris  marina  is  nowhere  more 
abundant.  The  Red  fea  is  beyond  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  abundant  in  fhells,  lesree  any  kind  ii  want- 
ing there  ;  but  what  we  principally  have  from  thence 
are  the  purpuiae,  porcelains,  and  echini  niarini. 

Tke  M,  -'iterranean  and  Northern  ocean  contain  a 
great  variety  of  (hells,  and  manv  of  »ery  remark-able  ele- 
gance and  beauty;  they  are  upon  the  whole,  however, 
greatly  inrerior  to  thofe  of  the  Eaffl  Indies.  The  Me- 
diterranean abounds  much  more  in  fhells  than  the  O- 
cean.  The  gi^lf  of  i  arentum  affords  great  variety  of 
purpura,  of  porcelains,  nautili,  and  elc  r.mt  oyfters;  the 
co:il!  les  and  Sardinia  afford  alfo  the  fame,  and 
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with  them  a  vail  number  of  the  folens  of  all  the  known  Sheikh 
fpecies.  The  ifland  of  Sicily  is  famous  for  a  vet  y  ele»  — -v*~^ 
gant  kind  of  oyfter  which  is  white  all  over ;  pinnae  ma. 
rinae  and  porcelains  are  alfo  found  in  great  plenty  there, 
with  tellina;  and  chamae  of  many  fpecies,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  beautiful  (hells.  Corfica  is  fame  , 
beyond  all  other  places,  for  vaft  quantities  of  the  pinna 
marinas  ;  and  many  other  very  beautiful  (hells  are  tound 
there.  (Lifter,  Hift.  Conchy/1.)  About  Syracufe  are 
found  the  gondola  (hell,  the  alated  murex,  and  a  great 
variety  of  elegant  fnails,  with  fome  of  the  dolia  and  nc- 
ritae.  The  Adriatic  fea,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  is  lefs  fur- 
nilhed  with  fhells  than  almott  any  of  the  feas  there- 
about. Mufcles  and  oyfters  of  feveral  fpecies  are  how- 
ever found  there,  and  fome  of  the  cordirorm  or  heart- 
fhells;  there  are  alfo  fome  tcilinae.  About  Ancona 
there  are  found  vaft  numbers  of  the  pholades  buried  in 
(lone  ;  and  the  aures  marinrc  are  particularly  frequent 
about  Puzzoli.      (Bonarti,  Recreat.  Mcnt.  et  Ocu/J.  9 

The  ports  of  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  and  Antibes,  are00** 
full  of  pinnae  marinae,  mufcles,  tellinae,  and  chamae.  ft^f 
The  coalls  of  Brctagne  afford  great  numbers  of  the 
conchae  anatiferae  and  pouffepieds ;  thev  are  found  on 
old  rotten  boards,  on  fea  fubllances,  and  among  clu- 
flers  of  fponges.  The  other  ports  of  France,  as 
Rochelle,  Dunkirk,  Bred,  St  Maloes,  and  others,  fur- 
nifh  oyfters  excellent  for  the  table,  but  of  the  com- 
mon kind,  and  of  no  beauty  in  their  fhells  ;  great 
numbers  of  mufcles  are  alfo  found  there  ;  and  the  com- 
mon tellina?,  the  onion  peel  oyfters,  the  folens,  and 
conchae  anatiferae,  are  alfo  frequent  there.  At  Gran- 
wlle,  in  Lower  Normandy,  there  are  found  very  beau- 
ti  v\  pectens,  and  (ome  or  the  cordiform  or  heart- 
fheMs.  10 

Our  own  Englilh  coafts  are  not  the  leatl  fruitful  in  Of  Bnil.-j 
,  tho'  they  do  not  produce  Inch  elegantly  painted 
ones  as  the  Indies.  About  Plymouth  arc  found  oyfters, 
mufcles,  and  folens,  in  great  abundance;  and  there,  and 
on  moft  ot  our  other  fhores,  are  numbers  of  the  aures  ma- 
rinae  and  dentalia,  with  pectens,  which  are  excellent  food; 
and  many  eleoar.t  fpecies  of  the  chamae  and  tellinae  are 
hiaed  up  in  the  fea  about  Scarborough  and  other  places. 
Ireland  affords  us  great  numbers  of  mufcles,  and  fome 
v-.ry  elegant  icallop-fhclls  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
pholadca  are  frequent  on  molt  of  our  fhores.  We  have 
alfo  great  variety  of  the  buccina  and  cochleae,  fome  vo- 
lutar  ;  and,  on  the  Gucrnfey  coaft,  a  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful fnail,  called  thence  the  Gwrnfey-fna'd.  lt 

The  coafts  of  Spain   and   Portugal  afford  much  the  Of  Spain 
fame  fpecies  of  fhells  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  they  areanJ  P°rtu- 
of  much  fainter  colours,  and  greatly  inferior  in  beauty.8   *  lXc" 
There  are,  according  to  Tavernier  and  others,  fome  ri- 
vers in  Bavaria  in  which  there  are  found  pearls  of  a  fine 
water.     About  Cadiz  there  are  found  very  large  pinnae 
marina;,   and  fome  fine  buccina.     The  files  or  Majorca 
and  Minorca  afford  a  great  variety  of  extremely  elegant 
fhells.       The  pmna?    marina:    are   alfo    very   numerous 
there,   and  their  f:lk  is  wrought  into  glove.,    6 
and  other  things.     The    Baltic   affords  a  great  many 
beautiful   lpecies,  bat  particularly  an  orange-coloured 
pecten,  or  fcallop-flicll,  which  is  not  found  in  any  o'.h;r 
part  of  the  world. 

The   frefli   water   fhells  are   found   much   more  fre-  Frefli  wa. 
quently,    and    in  much    gicatcr    plenty    tl.aa  the  fea  ter  dulls, 
kinds;  there  is  fcarce  a  pond,  a  ditch,  or  a  river  of 
frefli  water  iu  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  there 
Y  y  are 
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are  not  found  vaft  numbers  of  thefe  fhells  with  the 
fifh  living  in  them.  All  theft  (hells  are  fmall,  and 
they  are  of  very  little  beauty,  being  ufually  of  a  plain 
rreyifh  or  brownifh  colour.  Our  ditches  afford  us 
ch&mas,  buccina,  neritx,  and  fome  patella;  ;  but  the 
Nile,  and  feme  other  rivers,  furnifhed  the  ancients  with 
,i  pi  cies  of  tellina  which  was  large  and  eatable,  and  fo 
inuc'i  fuperior  to  the  common  fea  tellina  in  flavour, 
thai  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  telRna  regia', 
"  the  royal  tellina."  We  have  a  (mall  Ipccies  of  bucci- 
num  common  in  our  frefli  waters,  which  is  very  ele- 
gant, and  always  has  its  operculum  in  the  manner  ot 
the  larger  buccina  ;  a  fmall  kind  of  miifcle  is  alfo  very 
common,  which  is  fo  extremely  thin  ?.:id  tender,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  handled  without  breaking  to  pieces.  The 
lit-  e  f-elh  watei  mufcle,  commonly  called  in  England 
the  horfr-mufde,  is  two  well  known  to  need  a  defenption; 
and  the  I've  fufficiently  didinguiihcs  it  from  all  other 
fre'h  water  (hells. 

In  colliding  ihells,  it  is  molt  advifable,  whenever 
it  can  he  done,  to  get  thofe  which  have  in  them  the  li- 
ving animals  ;  becaufe  we  (hall  thus  obtain  the  natural 
biftory  of  the  animals,  and  the  fliells  themfelves  in  their 
natural  beauty,  and  the  full  glow  of  their  colours. 
Shells  (hould  be  alfo  procured  from  the  deeper  parts 
of  their  reforts,  and  immediately  after  ftorms  on  the 
fea  beaches  and  fhores;  becaufe,  by  being  much  cxpoled 
to  the  fun,  their  colours  fade,  and  they  ate  liable  to 
other  accidents  that  injure  them.  In  order  to  kill  the 
fifh  that  inhabits  them,  Mr  Da  Coda  advifes  to  give 
them  a  quick  dip  in  boiling  water,  and  when  they  are 
cooled,  to  lay  them  in  cold  water  till  they  are  cleaned ; 
and  in  this  operation  they  mould  not  be  touched  with 
aquafortis,  or  any  other  acid,  nor  cxpofed  to  the  heat 
of  the  hie  and  fun. 

The  art  of  polifhing  (hells  arrived  but  lately  at  its 
prefent  (late  of  perfeftion  ;  and  as  the  love  of  lea-fhclls 
is  become  fo  common  among  us,  it  may  not  bedifagree- 
able  to  the  reader  to  find  fome  indru&ions  in  executing 
fo  pleafing  a  method  of  adding  to  their  natural  beauty, 
the  rules  for  which  are  at  prefent  fo  little  known,  though 
the  effeft  of  them  be  fo  much  elleemed. 

Among  the  immenfe  variety  of  (hells  which  wc  are 
acquainted  with,  fome  are  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  or 
found  on  its  fhores  in  all  their  perfection  and  beauty ; 
their  colours  being  all  fpread  by  nature  upon  the  fur- 
face,  and  their  natural  polifh  fuperior  to  any  thing  that 
art  could  give.  Where  nature  is  in  herlclf  thus  perfect, 
it  were  madnefs  to  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to  her 
charms :  but  in  others,  where  the  beauties  are  latent 
and  covered  with  a  coarfer  outer  (kin,  art  is  to  be  called 
in  j  and  the  outer  veil  being  taken  off,  all  the  internal 
beauties  appear. 

Among  the  (hells  which  are  found  naturally  polifhed 
are  the  porcelains,  or  cowries;  the  caffandeis;  the  do- 
lia,  or  concha;  globoiae,  or  tuns  ;  fome  buccina,  the  vo- 
lutes, and  the  cylinders,  or  olives,  or,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally though  improperly  called,  the  rbornbi ;  excepting 
only  two  or  three,  as  the  tiara,  the  plumb,  and  the 
butter-tub  rhombus,  where  there  is  an  unpromiling  film 
on  the  furface,  hiding  a  very  great  (hare  of  beauty  with- 
in. Though  the  generality  of  the  (hells  of  thefe  genera 
are  taken  out  oi  the  fea  in  all  their  beauty,  and  in  their 
ujmolt  natural  polilh,  there  are  feveral  other  genera,  in 
which  all  or  moil  of  the  fpecies  are  taken  up  naturally 
rough  and  foul,  and  covered  with  an  epidermis,  or  coarfe 


outer  (kin,  which  is  in  many  rou^h  and  downy  or  hairy. 
The  tellin:e,  the  mufeles,  the  cochlea;,  and  many  others, 
are  of  this  kind.  J  he  more  nice  collectors,  as  natuia- 
lills,  inlitt  upon  hiving  all  their  (hells  in  their  native 
and  genuine  appearance,  as  they  are  found  when  living 
at  fea  ;  bit  the  ladies,  who  make  collections,  hate  the 
difagrceable  outfidts,  and  will  have  all  fuch  polifhed. 
It  would  be  very  advifable,  however,  for  both  kinds  of 
collectors  to  have  the  fame  fliells  in  different  fpecimens 
both  rough  and  poliihed  :  the  naturaliff  woull  by  this 
means,  bcl'uies  knowing  the  outlide  of  the  (hell,  be 
better  acquainted  with  its  internal  characters  than  he 
otherwife  could  be,  and  the  lady  would  have  a  pleafure 
in  comparing  the  beauties  ot  the  (hell,  in  its  wrought 
(late,  to  its  coarle  appearance  as  nature  gives  it.  H.nv 
many  elegancies  in  this  part  of  the  creation  muff  be 
wh  illy  loll  to  us,  if  it  were  not  (or  the  affiltance  of  an 
art  of  this  kind  !  Many  fhells  in  their  native  (late  are 
like  rough  diamonds  ;  and  we  can  form  no  juft  idea  of 
their  beauties  till  they  have  been  poliihed  and  wrought 
into  form. 

i  hough  the  art  of  poliihing  (hells  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  (hells  ;  tor  without 
the  ntmoll  care,  the  means  ufed  to  polifh  and  beautify 
a  (hell  often  wholly  deilroy  it.  When  a  fhcll  is  to  be 
poliihed,  the  firft  thing  to  be  examined  is  whether  it 
have  naturally  a  fmooth  furlace,  or  be  covered  with  tu- 
bercles or  prominences. 

A  fhcll  which  has  a  fmooth  furface,  and  a  natural 
dull  polifh,  need  only  be  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  with 
a  piece  of  chamoy  leather,  with  fome  ttipoli,  or  fine 
rotten  Hone,  and  will  become  ot  a  perfectly  bright  and 
fine  polifh.  Emery  is  not  to  be  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
becaufe  it  wears  away  too  much  of  the  flail.  This 
operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  experienced  perfon, 
that  knows  how  fupcrricial  the  work  mud  be.  and  where 
he  is  to  (lop  ;  for  in  many  ot  thefe  (hells  the  lines  are 
only  on  the  furtace,  and  the  wearing  away  ever  fo  little 
of  the  (hell  defaces  them.  A  (hell  that  is  rough,  foul, 
and  crufty,  or  covered  with  a  tartareous  coat,  mull  be 
left  a  whole  day  deeping  in  hot  water:  when  it  has  im- 
bibed a  large  quantity  of  this,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  with 
rough  emery  on  a  (lick,  or  with  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
in  order  to  get  off  the  coat.  After  this,  it  may  be 
dipped  in  diluted  aquafortis,  fpirit  ot  fait,  or  any  other 
acid;  and  after  remaining  a  tew  moments  in  it,  be  again 
plunged  into  common  water.  This  will  add  greatly  to 
the  fpeed  of  the  work.  After  this  it  is  to  be  well 
rubbed  with  linen  cloths,  impregnated  with  commou 
foap  ;  and  when  by  theie  feveral  means  it  is  made  per- 
fectly clean,  the  poliihing  is  to  be  finifhed  with  fine 
emery  and  a  hair-brti!h.  If  a:ter  this  the  fhcll  when 
dry  appears  not  to  have  fo  good  a  polifh  as  wasdefired, 
it  mult  be  rubbed  over  with  a  folntion  of  gum  arable  ; 
and  this  will  add  greatly  to  its  glofs,  without  doing  it 
the  fmallell  injury.  The  gum-water  mull  not  be  too 
thick,  and  then  it  gives  no  fenfible  coat,  only  heighten- 
ing the  colours.  The  white  of  an  egg  anfwers  this 
purpofe  alfo  very  well ;  but  it  is  fubjeft  to  turn  yellow. 
If  the  (hell  has  an  epidermis,  which  will  by  no  means 
admit  the  poliihing  of  it,  it  is  to  be  dipped  feveral  times 
in  diluted  aquafortis,  that  this  may  be  eaten  off;  an! 
then  the  (hell  is  to  be  polifhed  in  the  ufual  way  with 
putty,  tine  emery,  or  tripoli,  on  the  hair  of  a  fine  brufh. 
When  it  is  only  a  pellicle  that  hides  the  colours,  the 
(hells  mull  be  deeped  in  hot  water,  and  after  that  the 
•j  fkia 
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(kin  worked  off  by  decrees  with  an  old  file.     Tlw\  is 
*  the  cale  with  feveral  of  the  cylinders,  which  have  not 
the  natural  polifh  of  the  re  t. 

When  a  fhell  is  covered  with  a  thick  and  fattv  eni- 
dcrmis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  mufcles  and 
tcl'.mx  ;  in  this  cafe  aquafortis  will  do  no  fervice,  a;  it 
will  not  touch  the  lkin  :  then  a  rough  brufh  and  coarfe 
emery  are  to  be  ufed  ;  and  if  this  does  not  fucceed, 
feal-ikin,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  Jijh-Jlcm  and  /u- 
m'ue-ficne,  are  to  be  emoloyed. 

When  a  Ihell  has  a  thick  cnift,  which  will  not  give 
way  to  any  of  thefe  mean?,  the  only  wav  left  is  to 
plunge  it  feveral  times  into  flrong  aquafortis,  till  the 
itubborn  cruft  is  wholly  eroded.  The  limpets,  auris 
marina,  the  helmet- (hells,  and  feveral  other  Ipecies  of 
this  kind,  mutl  have  this  fort  of  management  ;  but  as 
the  dtfi  jn  i.  to  fliow  the  hidden  beauties  under  the 
cruft,  and  not  to  deftroy  the  natural  beauty  and  polifh 
of  the  infide  of  the  (hell,  the  aquafortis  mult  be  ufed  in 
this  manner :  A  Ion ;  piece  of  wax  muft  be  pro- 
vided, and  one  end  of  it  made  p:rfcet!y  to  cover  the 
whole  mouth  of  the  fhell ;  the  other  end  will  then  ferve 
as  a  handle,  and  the  mouth  beir.  •  il  opped  bv  the  wax, 
the  liquor  caflnot  sjet  in  to  the  infide  to  fpoil  it  ;  then 
there  mult  be  placed  en  a  table  a  ve3el  full  of  aquafortis, 
and  another  full  of  common  water. 

The  (hell  is  to  be  plunged  into  the  aquafortis  ;  and 
after  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  it,  is  to  be  taken 
out,  and  plunged  into  the  common  water.  The  pro- 
grefs  the  aquafortis  makes  in  eroding  the  furface  is 
thus  to  be  caielully  obferved  every  time  it  is  taken 
out :  the  point  of  the  fheil,  and  any  other  tender  parts, 
::re  to  be  covered  with  wax,  to  prevent  the  aquafortis 
from  eating  them  away  ;  and  if  there  be  any  worm- 
h'i!es,  they  alfo  rr.uil  be  flopped  up  with  wax,  other- 
wife  the  aquafortis  would  loon  eat  through  in  thofe 
places.  When  the  repeated  dippings  into  the  aqua- 
fortis fhow  that  the  coat  is  fufficiently  eaten  away, 
then  the  fhell  is  to  be  wrought  carefully  with  fine 
emery  and  a  bruih  ;  and  when  it  is  polifhed  as  high  as 
can  be  by  this  means,  it  muft  be  wiped  clean,  and 
rubbed  over  with  gum-water  or  the  white  of  an  egg. 
In  this  fort  of  work  the  operator  mult  always  have  the 
caution  to  wear  gloves;  otherwife  trie  leaft  touch  of  the 
aquafortis  will  burn  the  fingers,  and  turn  them  yellow  ; 
and  often,  if  k  be  not  regarded,  wiil  eat  off  the  ffcin 
and  the  nails. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  to  be  ufed  with  fhells  which 
require  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  furface  to  be 
taken  off;  but  there  are  others  which  lequire  to  have  a 
larger  quantity  taken  off,  and  to  be  uncovered  deeper : 
this  is  called  entirely  feali;]  ;  a  fhell.  This  is  done  bv 
means  of  a  horizontal  wheel  o'  lead  or  tin,  impreg- 
i,  ited  with  rough  emery ;  and  the  (hell  is  wrc.u  ;ht  down 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  ftones  are  wrought  by  the 
lapidary.  Nothing  is  more  difficult,  however,  than  the 
performing  this  work  with  nicety:  very  often  (hells  are 
cut  down  too  far  by  it,  and  wholly  Ipoiled ;  and  to 
avoid  this,  a  coarfe  vein  muft  be  often  lett  Handing  in 
fome  place,  and  taken  down  afterwards  with  the  rile, 
when  the  catting  it  down  at  the  wheel  would  have 
fpoiled  the  adjacent  parts. 

After  the  (hell  is  thus  cut  down  to  a  proper  dejree, 
k  is  to  be  polifhed  with  fine  emery,  tripoli,  or  rotten 
ilone,  with  a  wooden  wheel  turned  by  the  one  machine 
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as  the  leaden  one,  or  by  the  common  method  of  work-     Stella. 

ing  with  the  hind  with  the  lame  ingredients.    When  a  "       ' 

(hell  is  full  of  tubercles,  or  protuberances,  which  mud 
be  preferred,  it  is  then  impoffible  to  ufe  the  wheel  :  and 
ir  the  common  way  of  dipping  into  aquafortis  be  at- 
tempted, the  tubercles  bcin^  harder  than  the  reft  oF 
the  (hell,  will  be  eat  through  before  the  reft  is  fuffici- 
ently  fcaled,  and  the  fhell  will  be  fpoded.  In  this  cafe, 
indullry  and  patience  are  the  only  means  of  effecting  a 
polifh.  A  camel'shair  pencil  muft  be  dipped  in  aqua- 
fortis ;  and  with  this  the  intermediate  pans  of  the  Ihell 
mull  be  wetted,  leaving  the  protuberances  dry:  tin's  i; 
to  be  often  repeated ;  and  after  a  few  moments  the  Ihell 
is  always  to  be  plunged  into  water  to  ftoo  the  erofij  a 
ol  the  acid,  which  would  otherwife  eat  too  deep,  ar.d 
deftroy  the  beauty  of  the  (hell.  When  tills  Las  fuffici- 
ently  taken  off  the  foulncfs  of  the  ihell,  it  is  to  be  po- 
lifhed with  emery  of  the  fineft  kind,  or  with  triooli,  by 
means  or  a  fmal]  (lick,  or  the  common  polilhing-itone 
uled  by  the  goklfmiths  may  be  ufed. 

This  is  a  very  tedious  and  troubiefome  thing,  efp;- 
cia'.ly  when  the  echinated  oyfters  and  murices,  and 
fome  other  fuch  (hells,  are  to  be  wrought :  and  what  is 
word  of  all  is,  that  when  all  this  labour  has  been  em- 
ployed, the  bufmefs  is  not  well  done  ;  for  there  (lill  re- 
main ieveral  places  which  could  not  be  reached  by  any 
inltrument,  io  that  the  (hell  muft  neceffanly  be  rubbed 
over  with  gum-water  or  the  white  ol  an  egr  afterwards, 
in  crder  to  bring  out  the  colour,  and  give  a  glofs  ;  in 
fome  cafes  it  is  even  neceffary  to  give  a  coat  of  varnifh.         74 

Thefe  are  the   means  ufed  by  aitills  to  brighten  the  Som*  "le"5 
colours    and    add    to    the    beauty   of  fhells;    and   thearr  fj"1.uch 
changes  produced   by  polilnmg  in   this  manner  aie  lo  i»  p„l  ft,, 
great,  that  the  Ihell  can  [Scarcely  be  known  afterwards  lag  as  not 
to  be  the  fame  it  was  ;  and  hence  we  heat  ot  new  fhells'"  :,e 
in  the  cabinets  of  collectors,  which  have  no  real  exiftence  "Ja*"' 
as  feparate   fpecics,  but  are   ihclls  well  known,  difgui- 
fed  by  polifhing.       To    caution  the  reader  agaiuft  er- 
rors of  this  kind,   it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  moil  re- 
markable ipecies  thus  uiually  alteied.  if 

The  onyx-fhell  or  volute,  called  by  us  the  purple  orTheony*- 
violet-tip-,  which  in  its  natural  ttate  is  of  a  fimple  pale 
brown,  when  it  is  wrought  (lightly,  or  pohlhed  with 
juft  the  fuperficies  taken  oft,  is  of  a  fine  bright  yellow; 
and  when  it  is  eaten  away  deeper,  it  appears  of  a  fine 
milk  white,  with  the  lower  part  bluilh  :  ii  is  in  this 
(tate  that  it  is  called  the  onyxjbcll  ;  a. id  it  is  preferred 
in  many  cabinets  in  its  r  ugh  (late,  and  in  its  yellow 
appearance,  as  different  ipecies  ot  (hells.  lS 

The  vio'el  Jbelli.  lo  common  amon£  the  curious,  is  '"  ct 
a  ipecies  01  porcelain,  or  common  cowry,  which  does 
not  appear  ill  tliat  elegance  till  it  has  been  pjlilhed  ; 
and  the  common  auris  marina  (hows  itfeli  in  two  or 
three  different  torms,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  de> 
wrought.  In  its  rough  ilate  it  is  duiky  and  coarfe,  of 
a  pale  brown  on  the  outride,  and  pearly  within  ;  when 
it  is  eaten  down  a  little  way  below  the  furface,  it  (hows 
variegations  of  black  and  green  ;  and  when  (till  farther 
i,  it  appears  of  a  fine  pearly  hue  within  and 
without.  r* 

The  nautilus,  when  it  is  polifhed  down,  appears  all ' 
o\er  of  a  fine  pearly  colour;  but  when  it  is  eaten 
away  but  to  a  linall  depth,  it  appears  of  a  nuc  yellowiih 
colour  with  duiky  hairs.  The  burgau,  when  entirely 
cleared  of  its  coat,  is  of  the  mo:t  beautiful  pearl  co- 
V  y  z  lour  ; 
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lour;  but  when  but  (lightly  eroded,  it  appears  of  a 
variegated  mixture  of  green  and  red  ;  whence  it  has 
been  called  the  parroquet  Jbcil.  The  common  helmet- 
(hc)l,  when  wrought,  is  of  the   colour  of  the  lincit 

te;  and  the  tnufcles,  in  general,  though  very  plain 
(hells  in  their  <  :i  )•  beauti- 

ful when  polifhed,  and  fhow  large  veins  of  the  moft  ele* 
.  lours.  The  Perfian  (hell,  in  it;  natural  date,  is 
all  over  white,  and  covered  with  tubercles  ;  but  when  it 
has  been  ground  down  on  a  wheel,  and  polifhed,  it 
appears  of  a  grey  colour,  with  (pots  and  veins  of  a 
;ht  and  highly  polifhed  white.  The  limpets,  in 
general,  b  lifted,  moll  ot 

them  int  colours;  among  thefe  the 

tortoife-fhell  limpet  is  the  principal  ;  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  of  that  colour  or  tranlpaicuce  till  it  has  been 
wrought, 

That  elegant  fpecies  of  (hell  called  the  junquil-ckama, 
which  ha  deceived  fo  many  judges  of  thefe  things  in- 
to an  opinion  of  its  being  a  new  fpecies,  is  only  a  white 
chama  with  a  reticulated  furface;  but  when  this  is  po- 
lifhed, it  hues-  at  ot.ee  its  reticular  work  and  its  colour, 
and  becomes  perfectly  frnooth,  and  of  a  fine  bright 
yellow.  The  violet-coloured  chama  of  New  Eng- 
land, when  worked  clown  and  polifhed,  is  of  a  fine 
milk-white,  with  a  great  number  of  blue  veins,  diinj- 
fed  like  the  variegations  in  agates. 

The  ajf  i-iar  Jhell,  when  polilhed  after  working  it 
down  with  the  tile,  becomes  extremely  gloffy,  and  ob- 
tains a  fine  rofe-colour  all  about  the  mouth.  Thefe  are 
fome  of  the  molt  frequent  among  an  cndlefs  variety  ot 
changes  wrought  on  (hells  bypolifhing;  and  we  find 
there  are  many  of  the  very  greateft  beauties  ol  this  part 
of  the  creation  which  muft  have  been  lolt  but  tor  this 
method  of  fearching  deep  in  the  fubttance  ot  the  (hell 
for  them. 

The  Dutch  are  very  fond  of  (hells,  and  are  very 
nice  in  their  manner  of  wot  king  them  :  they  are  under 
no  reflraint,  however,  in  their  works;  but  ufe  the  moll 
violent  methods,  fo  as  often  to  deftroy  all  the  beauty  of 
the  (hell.  1  hey  file  them  down  on  all  lides,  and  often 
take  them  to  the  wheel,  when  it  mult  deftroy  the  very 
characters  of  the  fprcies.  Nor  do  they  (top  at  this  : 
but,  determined  to  have  beauty  at  any  rate,  they  are 
for  improving  upon  nature,  and  frequently  add  fame 
lines  and  colours  with  a  pencil,  afterwards  covering 
them  with  a  fine  coat  of  varnifh,  fo  that  they  feem  the 
natural  lineations  of  the  (hell  :  the  Dutch  cabinets  are 
by  thefe  means  made  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  inftruftors  in  natural  hiftory. 
There  are  fome  artificers  of  this  nation  who  have  away 
of  covering  fhells  all  over  with  a  different  tinge  from 
tint  which  nature  j,ives  them  ;  and  the  curious  are  of- 
ten enticed  by  thefe  tricks  to  purchafe  them  for  new 
fpecies. 

1  here  is  another  kind  of  work  bellowed  on  certain 
fpecies  of  fhells,  particularly  the  nautilus  ;  namely,  the 
ring  on  it  lines  and  circles,  and  figures  ot  (tars, 
and  other  things.  1  his  is  too  obvious  a  work  of  art 
to  fuffer  any  one  to  fuppofe  it  natural.  Buonani  has 
figured  feveral  of  thefe  wrought  (hells  at  the  end  of  his 
•work  ;  but  this  was  applying  his  labour  to  very  little 
purpofe;  the  (hells  are  fpoiled  as  objects  of  natural  hiftory 
by  it,  and  the  engraving  is  feldom  worth  any  thing. — 
They  are  principally  done  in  the  Ealt  Indies. 
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which  are  natural  and  others  accidental.      The  natural 


defects  are  the  effect  of  a  re,  or  ficknefs  in  the  lifh.    The 
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greateft  mifchief  happens  to  Hulls  by  the  lilh  dying  mt;,,n,  gf 
them.  The  curious  in  thefe  things  pretend  to  be  si- (hell«  oi 
ways  able  to  diflinguifh  a  (hell  taken  up  with  the  fiih tu™  *n 
alive  from   one  (mind  on  '.'  .    they  call    the   firfticcl  C 

a  living,  the  fecor.d  a  dead  l!  ell  ;  and  lay  that  the  co- 
lours are  always  much  fainter  in  the  dead  (hells.  When 
the  Ihclls  have  lain  lorg  dead  on  the  Ihoies, '  tiny 
are  fubjeft  to  many  injuries,  ot  which  tin.  being  eaten 
by  fea-worms  is  not  theleaft;  age  renders  the  lii.ilt 
(he]ls  li\id  or  dead  in  their  colours. 

Befldes  the  imperfections  arifing  from  age  and  tick- 
nels  in  the  lilh,  (hells  are  fubjeft  to  other  deforniiin  .. 
inch  as  morbid  cavities,  or  protuberances,  in  part* 
where  there  (hould  be  none.  When  the  (hell  is  va- 
luable, thefe  faults  may  be  hid,  and  much  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fpecimen,  without  at  all  injuring  it  aa 
an  object  of  natural  hiftory,  which  (hould  always  be  the 
great  end  of  collecting  thefe  things.  The  cavities  may 
be  filled  up  with  maftic,  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
with  ilinglafs  :  thefe  fubflances  muft  be  either  coloured 
to  the  tinge  of  the  (hell,  or  elfe  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa- 
ter-colours mult  fiiiifh  them  up  to  the  refemblance  of 
the  reft  ;  and  then  the  whole  (hell  being  rubbed  over 
with  gum-water,  or  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  fcarce 
any  eye  can  perceive  the  artifice  :  the  lame  fubftances 
may  alio  be  ufed  to  repair  the  battered  edge  ot  a  Ihell 
provided  the  pieces  chipped  off  be  not  too  large.  And 
when  the  excrefcences  ot  a  Ihell  are  faulty,  they  are  to 
be  taken  down  with  a  fine  file.  If  the  lip  ot  a  Ihell  be 
fo  battered  that  it  will  not  admit  of  repairing  by  any  ce- 
ment, the  whole  muft  be  filed  down  or  ground  on  the 
wheel  till  it  become  even. 

Fajjil  Shells.  Thofe  found  buried  at  great  depths 
in  the  earth. 

Of  thefe  fome  are  found  remaining  almoft  entirely 
in  their  native  ftate,  but  others  are  vaiioully  altered  by- 
being  impregnated  with  particles  of  ftone  and  ot  other 
foffils  ;  in  the  place  of  others  there  is  found  mere  ftone 
or  fpar,  or  fome  other  native  mineral  body,  expreifing  all 
their  lineaments  in  the  molt  exact  manner,  as  having  been 
formed  wholly  from  them,  the  (hell  having  been  full  de- 
pofited  in  fome  folid  matrix,  and  thence  diffolved  by  very 
flow  degrees,  and  this  matter  left  in  its  place,  on  the 
cavities  of  ftone  and  other  folid  fubftances,  out  of 
which  Ihclls  had  been  diffolved  and  wafhed  away,  bu- 
ing  afterwards  filled  up  lefs  flovvly  with  thefe  different 
fubftances,  whether  fpar  or  whatever  elfe  :  thefe  fub- 
ftances, fo  filling  the  cavities,  can  neceffarily  be  of  no- 
other  form  than  that  of  the  (hell,  to  the  abfence  of 
which  the  cavity  was  owing,  though  all  the  nicer  li- 
neaments may  not  be  fo  exactly  expreffed.  Belidea 
thefe,  we  have  alfo  in  many  places  maffes  of  ftone 
formed  within  various  fhells  ;  and  thefe  having  been 
received  into  the  cavities  of  the  ihclls  while  they  were 
perfectly  lluid,  and  having  therefore  nicely  filled  all 
their  cavities,  muft  retain  the  pcrfeft  figures  of  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  Ihell,  when  the  (hell  itielf  (hould  be 
worn  away  or  perifhed  from  their  outfide.  The  va- 
rious fpecies  we  find  of  thefe  are,  in  many  genera,  aa 
numerous  as  the  known  recent  ones  ;  and  as  wc  have  in 
our  own  ifland  not  only  the  fheils  of  our  own  Ihores, 
but  thofe  oi  many  other  very  ddtaut  ones,  it  we  have 
3  aU'o 
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Shc!!i.  jjfij  maj,y  fpecies,  and  thofe  in  great  numbers,  which 
I  "  are  in  their  recent  ftate,  the  inhabitants  of  other  yet 
unknown  or  unfearched  Teas  and  (bores.  The  cockles, 
mufcles,  oyfters,  and  the  other  common  bivalves  o! 
our  own  fc.is,  are  very  abundant  :  but  we  have  alio  an 
amazing  number  of  the  nautilus  kind,  particularly  of 
the  nautilus  grrccorum,  whi  :h  a  (hell  not  *         ' 

living  in  our  own  or  any  neighbouring  feas,  yet  is 
(bund  tuiried  in  all  our  clay-pits  about  London  and 
rifewhere  ;  and  the  melt  frequent  of  all  foflil  nulls  in 
fome  of  our  counties  arc  the  concha:  anonuae,  which 
vet  we  know  not  of  in  any  pirt  of  the  world  in  their 
recent  ftate.  Of  this  fort  alio  are  the  cornua  ammo- 
pis  and  the  gryphitx,  with  feveral  ot  the  echinitae  and 
others. 

The  exact,  fimilitude  of  the  known  (hells,  recent  and 
foflil,  in  their  feveral  kinds,  v,  il!  by  no  means  fuffer  us 
to  believe  that  thefe,  though  net  yet  known  to  us  in 
their  living  ftate,  are,  as  fome  have  idly  thought,  a  fort 
of  lufus  nature.  It  is  certain,  that  of  the  many  known 
fhores,  very  few,  not  even  thofe  of  our  own  iftand, 
have  been  yet  carefully  fearched  tor  the  fhell-hlh  that 
inhabit  them  ;  and  as  we  fee  in  the  nautilus  grsecorum 
an  inilance  of  (hells  being  brought  from  very  dillant 
parts  of  the  world  to  be  buried  here,  we  cannot  won- 
der that  yet  unknown  fhores,  or  the  unknown  bottoms 
of  deep  feas,  mould  have  furnilhed  us  with  many  un- 
known (hell-fifh,  which  may  have  been  brought  with 
the  reft  ;  whether  that  were  at  the  time  of  the  general 
deluge,  or  the  effect  of  any  other  cataftrophe  ot  a  like 
kind,  or  by  whatever  other  means,  to  be  le!t  in  the  yet 
unhardened  matter  of  our  ftony  and  clayey  ftrata. 

Shells,  in  gunnery,  are  hallow  iron  balls  to  throw 
out  of  mortars  or  howitzers,  with  a  fufe-hole  ot  about 
an  inch  diameter,  to  load  them  with  powder,  and  to 
receive  the  tufe.  The  bottom,  or  part  oppolite  to  the 
fufc,  is  made  thicker  than  the  reft,  that  the  fufe  may 
fall  upperm  ;it.  Lut  in  fir.all  elevations  this  docs  not 
always  happen,  nor  indeed  is  it  neceffary;  tor,  let  the 
lhell  .'all  as  it  will,  the  tufe  lets  fire  to  the  powder  with- 
in, which  burl's  the  (hell,  and  caufes  great  devastation. 
The  lhells  had  much  better  be  of  an  equal  thickneis  ;  for 
then  they  burfl  into  more  pieces. 

Mejfage  Shells,  are  nothing  more  than  howitzfhclls, 
in  the  infide  of  which  a  letter  or  other  papers  are  put  ; 
the  tule  hole  is  (lopped  up  with  wood  or  cork,  and  the 
(hells  are  tired  out  of  a  royal  or  howitz,  cither  into  a 
garrifon  or  camp.  It  is  fuppoted,  that  the  perlon  to 
whom  the  letter  is  fent  knows  the  time,  and  according- 
ly appoints  a  guard  to  look  out  for  its  arrival. 

UmLl-Fr/b.  Thefe  animals  are  in  general  ovipa- 
rous, very  tew  inftances  having  been  found  of  fuch  as 
are  viviparous.  Among  the  oviparous  kinds,  anato- 
mih  have  found  that  lome  fpecies  are  of  djferetit  fexes, 
in  the  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  but  others 
arc  herirmphrodites,  every  one  being  in  itielt  both  male 
and  lemale.  In  both  cafes  their  increafe  is  very  nume- 
rous, and  icarce  inferior  to  that  or  plants,  or  of  the 
mod;  fruitful  of  the  inlcct  clvtfs.  The  eggs  are  very 
imall,  and  are  hung  together  in  a  fort  of  clutters  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  humour,  which  is  always  placed 
about  them,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  the  gelly  of  frog's 
(pawn.  By  means  of  this,  they  are  not  only  kept  to- 
gether in  the  parcel,  but  the  whole  duller  is  fattened 
to  the  rocks,  (hells,  or  other  folid  iubitances  -}  and  thus 


they  are  prt-fci  vedfrom  being  driven  on  fhorc  bythe  waves,     Sde'tle 

and  left  where  they  cannot  fl.cceed.    SceTEsrACEA.      -. 

p  , .    ,  ,         o       /-i  Shirr.i.oi-e. 

AHRLL-UOld.        bee  ttfiLIl.  t 

SHEX.TIE,   a   imall  but  ftrong  kind  of  horfe, 
called  from  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  where  thty  arc  pro 
duced. 

SHELVES,  in  fea-language,  a  general  name  given 
ta  any  dangerous  (hallows,  land  banks,  or  rocks,  lying 
immediately  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  as  to 
intercept  any  itiip  in  her  paffage,  and  en  r  de- 

ilruction. 

SHENAN.  See  Dying  of  LsaTHF.it,  voL  ix.  p. 
750,  footnote. 

SHEN3TONE     (William),    an    admired    Englifh 
poet,  the  tldcil  fon  ot  a  plain  country  gentleman,  w!io 
farmed  his  own  eftate  in  Shropthirc,   was  born   in 
vember    17 14.      He   learned   to   read   of  an  old  dame, 
whom  his  poem    of  the  "  School  miilrcfs"  has  deliver- 
ed to  pofterity;  and  foon   received  Inch   delight  from 
books,   that   he  was  always  calling   for   new  entertain- 
ment, and  expected  that,   when  any  of  the  family  went 
to  market,  a  new  book  fhould  be  brought  him,  which, 
when  it  came,   was  in  fondnefe  carried  to  bed,  and  laid 
by  him.      It  is  laid,  that  when  his  requell  had  been  ne- 
glected,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the! 
iame   form,  and   pacitied   him   tor  the   night.      As  he 
grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to  the  grammar-fchool 
in    Hales  Owen,  and  was   placed  afterwards   with    Mr 
Crumpton,  an  eminent  fchool-mafter  at  Solihul,   where 
he/liltinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  qufekneLs  or  his  [  ror»refs. 
When  he  was  young  (June  1  7  24),  he  was  deprived  ot  his 
father;  and  foon  after  (Auguft  1726)  of  hL  . 
ther;  and  was,  with  liis  brother,  who  died  aftet wards 
unmarried,  lett   to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who 
managed  the  eftate.   From  fchool  he  was  fent,  in  1732, 
to  Pembroke  college  in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for  halt 
a  century  has  been  eminent  tor  Englilh  poetry  and  ele- 
gant literature.     Here  it  appear*  that  he  found  delight 
and  advantage  ;  for  he   continued  his  name  there  ten 
years,  though  he  took  no  degree.     After  the  firft  four 
years  he  put  on  the  civilian's  gown,  but  without  (flow- 
ing any  intention  to  engage  in  the  profeffion.     About 
the  time   when  he  went   to   Oxtord,  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  devolved  his   affairs  to   the   care   of  the 
reverend    Mr    Dolman,    of    Brome,    in    Stafford/hire, 
whole  attention  he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 
— At    Oxfoid    he  applied    to   Eoglifh    poetry ;    and, 
in    173",  published   a    (mall   Mifcellany,    without  his 
name.      He   then   for  a  time  wandered   about,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with   life,  and  was   fometimes   at   Lon- 
don, lometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  place  of  public  rcfort  ; 
but  he  did   not  forget  his   poetry.      He   published,  in 
1740,    his    "   Judgment    of    Hercules,''    addsefled  to 
Mr  Lyttleton,  whofe  intereft  he  fupported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  election  ;  this   was   two  years  afterwards 
followed   by  the  "  School  miilrcfs."      Mr  Dolman,  to 
whole  care  he  was  indebted  tor  his  eafe  and  leifurc,  died 
in    1745,   and  the   care  of  liis   tortune  now   tell    uj 
himtelf.      He   tiied   to  efcape  1t  a  while,  and  lived  at 
his  houfe  with  his  tenants,  who  were  diltamly  related; 
but,  finding  that  imperfect   pofleilion  inconvenient,  he 
took   the  whole   eftate  into   his  own   hands,  an  event 
which  rather  improved  its  beauty  than  increafed  its  pro- 
duce.    Now  began  his  delight  in   rural  pleafures,  and 
his  paHic.il  ot  rural  elegance  ;  but  in  time  his  ezpeoces 
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OCCP.fiontd  clamours  that  overpowered  tl>e  lamb's  bleat    Solved  perfumed  cakes  made  of  excellent  Damafeus  fruit,    Sherldaqj 
the   linnet's    forig,  and  his    groves  were  haunted    containing  an   infuuon   of    fome  drops  of  rofe    water.  v""~~ 

iv  beings  very  different    from  fajins  and  laities.     He     Another  kind  i>t  it  is  made  ot  violet.,,  honey,  ju.ee  of 
(pent    his    i (late    in    ailoining    it,   and   his  death  was     raifins,  &c, 

ned  by  his  arixiet  es.  H«  was  a  lamp  SHERIDAN  (Thomas), D.  D.  the  intimate  friend 
Spent  its  t >i  1  in  blazing.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he  of  Dean  Swift,  is  faid  by  Shield,  in  Gibber's  "  Lives  of 
1  d  lived  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  been  alTillid  the  r.>ets,"  to  have  been  barn  about  1M4,  in  the 
by  ;■  petition  ;  fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been  mure  county  oi  Cavan,  where,  according  to  the  !  .me  au'.ho- 
rly  bellowed,  but  that  it  was  ever  allied  is  not  nty,  his  parents  lived  in  no  very  elevated  Hate.  They 
certain  ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  enjoyed  —  ate  deicribed  as  being  unable  to  afford  their  fon  the  ad- 
He  died  at  the  Leaiowes,  of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five  vantages  of  a  liberal  education;  but  he,  being  obferved 
on  Friday  morning,  Feb.  11.  1763;  and  was  buried  to  give  early  indications  ol  genius,  attracted  the  notice 
by  the  iide  ot  his  brother,  in  the  churchyard  of  Males-  ol  a  friend  to  his  family,  who  fent  him  to  the  college  of 
Owen.  Dublin,   and  contributed    towards   his  lupport  while  he 

In  his  private  opinions,  our  author  adhered  to  no  remained  there  He  aftewards  entered  into  orders,  and 
particular  fed,  and  hated  all  religious  difputes  Ten-  let  up  a  khool  in  Dublin,  which  long  maintained  a 
dernefs,  in  every  fenfe  ot  the  word,  was  his  peculiar  very  high  degree  of  reputation,  as  well  tor  the  attention 
chaiaclcritlic  ;  and  his  friends,  domeftics,  and  poor  bellowed  on  the  morals  of  the  fcholars  as  for  their  pro- 
neighbours,  d  lily  experienced  the  effects  of  his  benevo-     ficiency  in  literature.      So  great  was   the  eitimation  in 

which  this  ieminary  was  held,  that  it  is  afTerted  to 
have  produced  in  fome  years  the  fum  of  L  1000.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  considerable  prefer- 
ment;  but  his  intimacy  with  Swift,  in  1725,  procured 
for  him  a  living  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland  woith  about 
L.   '50  a-year,  which  he  went  to  take  poffeffiin   of, 


lence.  This  viitue  he  carried  to  an  excefs  that  teemed 
to  border  upon  weaknels ;  yet  if  any  ot  his  friends 
treated  him  ungeoerotlfly,  he  was  not  eafily  reconciled. 
On  fuch  occahons,  however,  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  I  never 
will  be  a  revengeful  enemy  ;  but  1  cannot,  it  is  not  in 
my  nature,  to  be  halt  a  friend."    He  was  no  economist  ; 


for  the  generpfity  of  his  temper  prevented  his  paying  a  and,  by  an  act  of  inadvertence,  deftroyed  all  his  future 
proper  regard  to  the  ufe  of  money  :   he  exceeded  there-  expectations  of  rilin  r  in  the  church  ;  for  being  at  Co'  ke 
tore   the  bounds  of  his  paternal  fortune.    But,  it  we  on  the  illot  Aug uft,  the  anniverfary  of  King  George's 
confider   the  perfect   paradife  into  which  he  had  con-  birth-day,  he  pi  cached  a  fermon,  which  had  toi  its  text, 
verted  his  ellate,   the  hofpltajity  with   which   he  lived,  "  Sufficient  tar  the  day   is  the  evil  thereof."      On  this 
his  charities  to  the  indigent,  and  all  out  of  an  cState  that  being  known,  he  was  (truck  out  of  the  lilt  of  chaplains 
did  not  exceed  3:0b  a-year,  one  mould  rather  wonder  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  forbidden  the  ca  lie. 
that  he  left  any  thing  behind  him.  tha-.  blame  his  want  This  living  Dr  Sheridan  afterwards  changed  for  that 
of  economy  :  he  yet  left  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  all  of  Dunboyne,  which,  by  the  knavery  of  the   farmers,  ■ 
bis  debts,  and  by  his  will  appropriated  his  whole  eftate  and  power  ot  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,   tell 
to  that  purpole.     Though   he   had  a  high  opinion  of  fo  low  as  L   So  per  annum.    He  /ave  it  up  for  the  ftce 
many  o!  the   fair  fex,   he   forbore   to  marry.      A  p  if-  fchool  ol  Cavan,  wheie   he  might  have  lived  well  in  (o 
fion  he  etiteitained  in  his  youth  was  with  difficulty  fur-  cheap   a  country   on   L.  80   a-year  falary,  befides   his 
mounted.      The  lady  was  the  fubject  ot   that  admirable  fcholars  ;  but  the  air  being,  as  he  faid,  too  moill  and 
paltoral,  in  four  parts,  which   has   been   fo   univerfaliy  unwholelome,  and  being  difgulled   with   tome  perlons 
and   fo    jultly  admired,    and   which,    one   would  have  who  lived  there,  he  fold  the  fchool  for  about    L.  4^0  ; 
thought,  mutt  have  foftened  the  proudeSt  and  molt  ob-  and   having   foon    fpent   the   money,  he   tell   into   bad 
durate  heart.     His  works  have  been  publilhcd  by  Mr  health,  and  died  Sept.  10.  1738,  in  his  c$th  year. 
Dodfley,  in  3  vols  8vo.     The  firlt  volume  contains  his         Lord  Corke  has  given  the  following  character  of  him: 
poetical  works,  which  are  particulaily  diitingirlhed  by  "  Dr  Sheridan  was  a  fchool-mafter,  and   in  many  in- 
an  amiable  elegance  and  beautiful  Simplicity  ;  the  fecond  fiances  perfectly  well  adapted  tor  that  ftation.      He  was 
volume    contains    his   profe  works;  the   third  his  let-  deeply  veiled  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,   and 
ters,  &c.     Biographical  DiBionary.  in  their  cufloms  and  antiquities.     He  had  that  kind  of 
SHEPPEY,  an   iiland   at  the   mouth   of  the  river  good  nature  which  ablence  of  mind,  indolence  of  bo- 
Medway,  about  20  miles  in  circumference.      It  is  fepa-  dy,  and  carelcffnels  ot  tot  tune,  produce  ;  and  although 
rated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  has  not  over  Strict  in  his  own  conduct,  yet  he  took  care  of 
a  fertile  foil,  which  reeds   great  Slocks  of  flieep.     The  the  morality  ot"  his  Scholars,  whom  he  Sent  to  the  univer- 
borough-town  of  Queenb  >rough  is  icatcd  thereon  ;  be-  fity  remarkably  well   founded   in   all  kinds  ot    claffical 
lides  which  it  has  fevcral  villages.  learning,  and   not   ill  inftructed  in  the  Social  duties  oS 
SHFRARDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  or  the  mono-  lite.      He  was  Slovenly,  indigent,  and    cheerful.      He 
gyrtia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clals  of  plants;  knew  books  much  better  than  men  ;  and  he  knew  the 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or-  value  of  money  leaft  ol  all.      In  this  Situation,  and  with 
der,   Stellate.     'She  calyx  is  Small,  quadridentate ;   the  this  difpofition,  Swift  fattened  upon  him  as  upon  a  prey 
corolla   monopetalous,   Ion",   and   funnel  lhaped.      '!  he  with  which  he  intended  to  regale  himfelf  whenever  his 
two   feeds   are    naked,   and   crowned    with   the   calyx,  appetite    fbould    prompt    him."      His    Lordlhip    then 
There  are  three  Species,   viz.  1.  Aivcnlis;    2.  Muralis ;  mentions  the  event  of  the  unlucky  fermon,  and   adds: 
3.  Fruticofa,  "  This  ill-Starred,  good-natured,  improvident  man,  re- 
SHERBET,  or  Siierkit,  a  compound  drink,  firft  turned  to  Dublin,   unhinged   from  all  favour  at  court, 
brought  into  England  Sroin  Turkey  and  PerSia,  contilt-     and  even  banillied  from  the  callle.     But  (till  he  remain- 
ing ot  water,  lemon  juice,  and  Sugar,  in  which  aie  diS-  cd  a  puntler,  a  ijaibbler,  a  tiddler,  and  a  wit.     Hot  a 
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day  patTed  without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal. 
His  pen  and  his  fiddlcftick  were  in  continual  motion  ; 
and  yet  to  little  or  no  purpofe,  i:  we  may  give  credit 
to  the  following  verles,  whidh  (hail  ftrve  as  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  poetical  character  : 

"  With  mufic  and  poetry  equally  Hefs'd, 

"  A  bard  thus  Apollo  moil  humbly  addrefs'd  ; 

"   Great  author  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  light, 

"   In'.hucted  by  thee,  I  both  fiddle  and  write  ; 

"  Ytt  unheeded  I  fcrape,  or   I  fciibble  all  day, 

"  My  tunes  are  neglected,  my  verle  filing  away. 

"  Thy  fubltitule  here,   Vice-Apollo  difdains 

"  To  vouch  for  my  numbers,  or  lift  to  my  ilrains. 

"  Thy  manual  fign  he  refufes  to  put 

"  To  the  airs  I  produce  from  the  pen  or  the  gut  : 

"   Be  thou  then  propitious,  gteat  Phcebus,  and  grant 

"   Relief,  or  reward,  to  my  merit  or  want. 

"  Tho'  the  Dean  and  Delany  tranicendently  fhine, 

"  O  !   brighten  one  fold  or  fonnet  of  mine  : 

"  Make  one  work  immortal,   'tis  all  I  requeif. 

"   Apollo  look'd  pleas'd,  and  refolving  to  jell, 

"   Replied  —  Honell  friend,  I've  confider'd  your  cafe, 

"  Nor  diflike  your  unmeaning  and  innocent  face. 

"  Your  petition  1  grant,  the  boon  is  not  great, 

"  Your  works  (hall  continue,  and  here's  the  receipt, 

"  On  rondeaus  hereafter  your  fiddle-Urines  fpend, 

"  Write  verles  in  circles,  they  never  fhall  end." 

"  One  of  the  volumes  of  Swift's  mifcellanies  confifts 
almofl  entirely  of  letters  between  him  and  the  Dean. 
He  publifhed   a  profe  tranflation  of  Perfius  ;   to  which 
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the  (hire  is  fat'd  to  have  been  committed  at<4.he  firfl  di. 
vifion  o  this  kingdom  into  counties.  But  the  e?.rls,  in 
procels  of  time,  by  reafon  of  their  hi  h  employments 
and  attendance  on  the  king's  petfon,  not  being  able  to. 
tranfaft  the  bufinefs  of  the  county,  were  delivered  of 
that  burden  ;  referving  to  themfelves  the  honou--,  but 
the  libour  was  laid  on  the  fheriff.  So  that  now  the 
riff  does  all  the  king's  bufinefs  in  the  county  ;  and  tho' 
he  be  flill  called  -vie-comei,  yet  he  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of,  and  not  fubject  to,  the  earl  ;  the  kin  r,  by  his 
letters  patent,  committing  cujlodiam  comitatui  to  the  (he- 
riff,  and  to  him  alone. 

Sheriffs  were  formerly  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  feveral  counties.  In  confirmation  of  which  it  was 
ordained,  by  ftatute  28  Edw.  I.  c.  8.  that  the  people 
fhould  have  an  election  of  fheriffs  in  every  (hire  where  the 
fhrievalty  is  not  of  inheritance  For  anciently  in  fome 
counties  the  fheriffs  wc<-e  hereditary  ;  as  we  apprehend 
they  were  in  Scotland  till  the  flatute  20  Geo.  II  c.  43  ; 
and  Hill  continue  in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland  to  this 
day  ;  the  city  of  London  having  alfo  the  inheritance  of 
the  fhrievalty  of  Middlefex  ve'led  in  their  bady  by  char- 
ter. The  reafon  of  thefe  popular  elections  is  afhVned 
in  the  fame  ftatute,  c.  13.  "  that  the  commons  might 
choofe  fuch  as  would  not  be  a  burden  to  them."  And 
herein  appears  plainly  a  tlrong  trace  of  the  democrati- 
cal  part  ot  our  conftitution  ;  in  which  form  of  govern- 
ment it  is  an  indifpenfable  requifite,  that  the  people 
fhould  choofe  their  own  magistrates-  This  election 
was  in  all  probability  not  abfohitely  veiled  in  the  com. 
mons,  but  required  the  royal  approbation.      For  in  the 


Sh-rff. 


he  added  the  bell  notes  of  former  editors,  together  with  Gothic  conftitution,  the  judges  of  their  county-courts 

many  judicious  ones  o' his  own.     This  work  was  print-  (which  office  is  executed   by  the  fheriff)   were  elected 

ed  at  London,  1739,  in  l2mo-  Biographical  DiSicnary^.  by  the  people,  but  confirmed  by  the  king:   and  the 

Sheridan  (Mrs  Frances),   wire  to  Thomas   Shcri-  form  of  their  election  was  thus  managed;   the  people, 

dan,  M.  A.  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1724,  or  incolt  ierriiorii,  chofe  twelve  electors,  and   they  no- 

but  defcended  from  a  good   Englifh   family  which  had  mutated  three  perfons,  ex  qwbut   rex   unum  confirmabal. 

removed  thither.    Her  maiden  name  was  Chamberlaine,  But,  with  us  in  England,  thefe  populir  elections,  grow- 

and  (he  was  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Charnberlaine.  ing  tumultuous,  were   put  an  end  to  by  the   ftatute  <> 


The  firfl  literary  performance  by  which  fhe  riiflmj-uifh- 
ed  herfelf  was  a  little  pamphlet  at  the  time  of  a  violent 
party-difpute  relative  to  the  theatre,  in  which  Mr  She- 
ridan had  newly  embarked  his  fortune.  So  well  timed 
a  work  exciting  the  attention  of  Mr  Sheridan,  he  by 
an  accident  difcovered  his  fair  patronefs,  to  whom  he 
was  foon  afterwards  married. 


Edw.  II.  ft.  2.  which  enacted,  that  the  lheriffs  ihould 
from  thenceforth  be  aligned  by  the  chancellor,  trea- 
surer, and  the  judges  ;  as  being  perfons  in  whom  the 
fame  trull  might  with  confidence  be  repofed.  By  lla- 
tutes  14  Edw.  III.  c.  7.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  and  21 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  20.  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  preildent 
She  was  a  peifon  of  the  of  the  king's  council,  chief  juftices,  and  chief  baron, 
inolt  amiable  character  in  every  relation  oF  life,  with  the  are  to  make  this  election  ;  and  that  on  the  morrow  o- 
moft  engaging  manners.  After  lingering  fome  years  All  Souls,  in  the  exchequer.  And  the  kin  r's  letters 
in  a  very  weak  ftate  of  health,  fhe  died  at  Blois.  in  the  patent,  appointing  the  new  fheriffs,  uftd  commonly  to 
fouth  of  France,  in  the  year  1767.  Her  "  Sydney  bear  date  the  fixth  day  of  November.  The  ftatute  of 
Biddulph"  may  be  ranked  with  the  firft  productions  of  Cambridge,  12  Ric.  II.  c.  2.  ordains  that  the  chan- 
that  clafs  in  ours  or  in  any  other  language.  She  alfo  cellor,  treafurer,  keeper  of  the  privy  leal,  fteward  of  the 
wrote  a  little  romance  in  one  volume  called  Nourjihad,  king's  houfe,  the  king's  chamberlain,  clerk  of  the  rolls, 
in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  imagination  productive  the  juftices  of  the  one  bench  and  the  other,  barons  of 
of  an  admirable  moral.  And  (lie  was  the  authoress  of  the  exchequer,  anJ.  all  other  that  fhall  be  called  to  or- 
two  comedies,  "  The  Difcovery"  and  "  The  Dupe."  dain,  name,  or  make  juftices  of  the  peace,  fheriffs,  and 
SHERIFF,  an  officer,  in  each  county  in  England,  other  officers  of  the  king,  fhall  be  fworn  to  act  indiffe 
nominated  by  the  king,  inverted  with  a  judicial  and  rently,  and  to  name  no  man  that  l'ueth  to  be  put  in  of- 
minifterial  power,  and  who  takes  place  of  every  noble-  fice,  but  fuch  only  as  they  fhall  judge  to  be  the  belt 
man  in  the  county  during  the  time  of  his  office.  and  moll  fufficient.     And  the  cultom  now  is  (and  has 

The  fheriff  is  an  officer  of  very  great  antiquity  in  been  at  leail  ever  fmce  the  time  of  Fortefcue,  who  \va- 
this  kingdom,  his  name  being  derived  from  two  Saxon  chief  julliee  and  chancellor  to  Henry  the  fixth),  thai 
words,  fignifying  the  reeve,  bailiff",  or  officer  of  the  all  the  judges,  together  with  the  other  great  officers 
(hire  He  is  called  in  Latin  vice-coma,  as  being  the  meet  in  the  exchequer  chamber  on  the  morrow  of  All 
deputy  of  the  earl  or  coma,  to  whom  the  cultody  of    Souls  yearly,  (which  day  is  now  altered  to  the  morrow 
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of  St  Martin  by  the  lad  a&  for  abbreviating  Michael-  tinue  in  the'r  office  no  longer  thin  one  year  ;  and  yet  it 

mas  term),  and  then  and  there  propofe  tlnee  perfons  to  hath  been  faid  that  a  fheriff  may  be   appointed  durante  ' 

the  king,  who   a'terwards  appoints  one  of  them  to  be  bene  placilo,  or  during  the  king's  pleafure  ;  and  fo  is  the 

fheriff.     This  cuftom   of  the  twelve  judges   piopofing  form  of  the  royal  writ.     Therefore,  till  a  r.ew  (heriff  be 

three  perfons  fcems  borrowed  from  the  Gothic  conili-  named,  his  office  cannot  be  determined,  unlefs  by  his 

tution    before-mentioned:    with    this    difference,    that  own  death,  or  the  demife  of  the  king  ;  in  which  laft  cafe 

anion"  the  Goths  the  12  nominors  were  rtrft  eleAedby  it  was  ufual  for  the  focceffbr  to  lend  a  new  writ  to  the 

the  people  themfelves.     And  this  ufage  of  ours,  at  its  old  (heriff;  but  now,  by  ftatute  I  Anne  ft.  1.  c.  R,  all 

firft  intro  Inftion,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  was  found-  officers  appointed  by  die  preceding  king  may  hold  their 

ed  upon  tome  ftatute,   though    not    now   to   be   found  offices  for  fix  months   a'ter  the   king's   demife.   unlefs 

among  our  printed  laws ;   firft,   becaufe  it  is  materially  fooner  difplaced  by  the  fucceffor.    We  may  farther  ob- 

different  from  the  direction  of  all   the   llatutes    before-  ferve,  that  by  ftatute  I  Ric  II.  c.  II.  no  man  that  has 

mentioned  ;  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  judges  ferved  the  office  of  iheiifT  foi  oae  year  can  be  compelled 

would  have  countenanced  by  their  concurrence,   or  that  to  ferve  the  lame  again  within  three  years  after. 
Fortefcue  would  have  inferted  in  his  book,  unlefs  by  the         We  (hall  find   it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  have 

authority  o;  fome  ftatute  ;   and  alio,   becaufe  a  ftatute  the  ftieriff  appointed  according  to  law,   when  we  confi- 

is  exprefsly  referred  to  in  the  record,  which   Sir  Ed-  dtr  his  power  and  duty.     Thefe  are  either  as  a  judge, 

•ward  Coke  telk  us  he  tranferibed  from  the  council-book  as  the  keeper  of  the  king's  peace,  as  a  minifterial  officer 

of  ;d  March,    34  Hen.  VI.  and  which   is   in  fubltance  of  the    fupcrior  courts    of  jultice,   or    as    the    king's 

--  follows.      The   king   had   of  his   own  authority  ap-  bailiff. 

pointed  a  man  (heriff  of   Lincolnfhire,   which  office  he  In  his  judicial  capacity  he  is  to   hear  and  determine 

icl'ufed  to  take  upon  him  ;   whereupon   the  opinions  of  all  caufes  of  40  milliners  value  and  under,  in  his  county- 

the  lodges  were  taken,  what  mould  be  done  in  this  be-  court :  and  he  has  alio  a  judicial  power  in  divers  other 

hair.      And  the  two  chief  jullices,    Sir  John  Fortefcue  civil  cafes.     He    is  likcwife   to  decide  the  elections  of 

:md  Sir  John  Prifot,  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  knights  of  the  {hire,   (Tubjeft   to   the  controul  of  the 

them  all  ;  "  that  the  king  did  an  error  when  he  made  a  Houfe  ot   Commons),   of  coroners,  and  of  verderors; 

pcrfon  (heriff  that  was  not  chofen  an4,  pielcntcd  to  him  to  judge  of  the  qualificruion  of  voters,   and  to  return 

ding  to  the  ftatute  ;  that  the  pcrfon  refuting  was  fuch  as  he  (hall  determine  to  be  duly  elefted. 
liable  to"  no   fine  for  difohedience,   as  if  he  had  been         As  the   keepers  of  the  king's  peace,  both  by  corn- 
one  of  the  three  perfons  chofen   according    to   the  te-  mon  law  and  fpecial  commiffion,    be  is  the  firft  man  in 
nor  of  the  ftatute  ;  that  they  would  advife  the  king  to  the    county,  and   fuperior  in   rank    to    any   nobleman 
have  recourfc  to  the  three  perfons  thatwere  chofen  accord-  therein,   during   his  office.      He   may  apprehend,   and 
inf  to  the  ftatute,  or  that  Lint  other  thrifty  man  be  in-  commit  to  prilon,  cdl  perfons  who   break  the  peace,  or 
treated  to  occupy  the  office  for  this  year  ;  and  that,  the  attempt  to  break  it  ;  and  may  hind  any  one  in  a  rtcog- 
next  year,  to  efefhew  fuch  inconveniences,  the  order  of  the  nizanee   to  keep  the  king's  peace.     He  may,  and  is 
ftatute  m  this  behalf  made  be  obferved."    But,  notwith-  bound,  ex  officio,  to  purfue  and  take  all  traitors,  mur. 
Handing  this  unanimous  resolution  of  all  the  judges  of  derers,   felons,  and  other  miuloers,  and  commit  them 
England,  thus  entered  in  the  council-book, and  the  ftatute  to  gaol  for  fa'e  cuftody.    He  is  alio  to  defend  his  coun- 
-14   and    35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  §  61.   which   exprefsly  ty  againft  any  of  the  king's  enemies  when  they   come 
ni/cs  this  to  be  the  law  of  the   land,  fome  of  our  into   the   land;  and   for   this  purpofe,   as   well   as  for 
.      ere  have  affirmed,  that  the  kin?,  by  his  prerogative,  keeping   the    peace  and  purfuing    felons,  he  may  corn- 
name  whom  he  pleafes  to  he  ftieriff,   whether  cho-  mand  all  the  pcople'of  his  county  to  attend  him  ;  which 
fen  by  the  jndges  or  not.     This  is  grounded  on  a  very  is  called  the  pojft  comitatui,  or   power  of  the  county  ; 
particular  cafe  in   the   fifth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  fummons,  every  pcrfon  above  1 5  years  old,  and 
when,  by  reafon  of  the   plague,  there  was  no  Michael-  under  the  degree  of  a  peer,   is   bound  to   attend  upon 
mas  term  kept  at  Weftmhifter  9  fo  that  the  judges  could  warning,   under  pain   of  fine  and  imprifonment.     But 
not  meet  there  in  cra/frno  ammarum  to  nominate  the  (he-  though  the  fheriff  is  thus  the  principal  confervator  of 
:    whereupon  the  queen  named  them  herfclr,   with-  the  peace  in  his  county,   yet,  by  the  exprefs  directions 
fuch'prevfousaflembry,  appointing forthe  moft part  of  the  great  charter,  he,  together  with  the   conltable, 
one  of  two  remaining  in  the  laft  year's  lift.     And  this  coroner,  and  certain  other  officers  of  the  king,   are  for- 
cafe,    thus  circumftanccd,   is  the   only  authority  in  our  bidden  to  hold   any  pleas   ot   the   crown,   or,   in   othew 
Looks  for  the  making  thefe   extraordinary  fheriffs.      It  words,  to  try  any  criminal  offence.      For  it  would  be 
ue,  the  reporter  adds,  that  h  was  held  that  -the  queen  highly    unbecoming,  that    the   executioners  of  juftice 
by  her  prerogative  might   make   a   (heriff  without  the  fhould  be  alio  the  judges ;_  fhould  impofe,  as  well  as  levy, 
election  of  the  in  !ges,  non  objlante  ahouo  Jli'tuto  in  contra-  fines  and  amercements  ;   fhould  one  day  condemn  a  man 
rium  ;  bat  the  doclrine  of  tarn  oljlante,  which  fets  the  to  death,  and  perfoi  itc  him  the  next.    Neither 
prerogative  above  the  laws,   was  effectually  demolifhed  may  he  act  as  an  ordinary  juftice  of  the   peace  during 
by  the   bill   of  ri   hts  at   the  revolution,   and  abdicated  the  time  of  his  office ;  for  this  would  be  equally  incon- 
Weftminfterlrall  when    king  James  abdicated  the  king-  fiftcnt,  he  being  in  many  refpects  the  fervant  of  the  juf- 
dom.      However,  it    muft   he   acknowledged,  that  the  tices. 

practice  of  occafionallv  naming  what  are  called  pocket-  in  his  minifterial  capacity,  the  ftieriff  is  hound  to  ex- 

Iheriffs,   by  the  lole  authority  of  the   crown,    hath  uui-  ccutc  all    procefs   iffuing  from  the  king',   courts  or  juf- 

formry  continued  to  the  reign  of  his   prefent  majefty  ;  tice.      In  the  commencement  of  civil  caufes,   he    ib  to 

in  which,  it  is  believed,  few  ( if  any)  inftances  have  oc-  ferve  the  writ,  to   arreft,   and  to  take  bail  ;   when  the 

curred.  caufe  comes  to  trial,   he   muft  i'ummon   and   return  the 

Sheriffs,  by  virtue  of  ievcral  old  ilatutes,  are  to  con-  jury  ;  when  it  is  determined,  he  muft  fee  the  judgment 

of 
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of  thr-  court  carried  into  execution.  In  criminal  mat- 
ters, he  alfo  arrefts  and  imprifon>,  he  returns  the  jury, 
he  ha?  the  euftody  of  the  delinquent,  and  he  executes 
the  fentence  of  the  court,  thoughit  extend  to  death  Itfelf. 

As  the  kind's  bailiff,  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  prelerve  the 
rights  of  the  kin?  within  his  bailiwick  ;  for  fo  his  coun- 
ty is  frequently  called  in  the  writs  :  a  wo^d  introduced 
by  the  prir.ces  of  the  Norman  line  ;  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  whefe  territory  is  divided  into  bailiwicks,  as- 
that  of  Enzland  into  counties.  He  muft  feize  to  the 
king's  ufe  all  lands  devolved  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
or  efcheat  ;  muft  levy  all  fines  and  forfeitures,  muft  feize 
and  keep  all  waifs,  wrecks,  eftrays,  and  the  like,  unlefs 
they  be  granted  to  fome  fuVject  ;  and  muft  alfo  collect 
the  king's  rents  within  his  bailiwick,  if  commanded  by 
procefs  from  the  exchequer. 

To  execute  thefe  various  offices,  the  fheriff  has  under 
him  many  inferior  officers ;  an  under-fheriff,  bailiffs, 
and  gaolers,  who  muft  neither  buy,  fell,  nor  farm  their 
offices,  on  forfeiture  of  500 1. 

The  under-fheriff  ufually  performs  all  the  duties  of 
the  office  ;  a  very  few  only  excepted,  where  the  per- 
fonal  prefence  of  the  hi^h-fheriff  is  neceffary.  But  no 
under-fheriff  fhall  abide  in  his  office  above  one  year  ; 
and  if  he  does,  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  he  for- 
feits 20cl.  a  Very  large  penalty  inthofe  early  days.  And 
no  under-fheriff  or  fheriff's-officer  fhall  practifeas  an  at- 
torney during  the  time  he  continues  in  fuch  office  :  for 
this  would  be  a  great  inlet  to  partiality  ar.d  oppreffion. 
But  thefe  falutary  regulations  are  fhamefully  evaded,  by 
praftifing  in  the  names  of  other  attorneys,  and  putting 
in  (ham  deputies  by  way  of  nominal  under- fheriffs  :  by 
reafon  of  which,  fays  Dalton,  the  under-flieriffs  and  bai- 
liffs do  gicw  fo  cunning  in  their  feveral  place?,  that  they 
are  able  to  deceive,  and  it  may  well  be  feared  that  ma- 
nv  oi  them  do  deceive,  both  the  king,  the  high-fheriff, 
and  the  county. 

Sheritt,  in  Scotland.    Sec  Law,  Part  iii.  feet.  3. 

SHERLOCK  (William),  a  learned  Englilh  divine 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  1641,  and  educated 
at  Eaton  fchool,  where  he  diftingniihed  himfelf  by  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  and  his  application  to  ftudy. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  decrees.  In  1669  he  became  rector  of  the  parifh 
of  St  Georoe,  Botolph-lane,  in  London  ;  and  in  lfi8r 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Pancras,  in  the  cathedral 
of  St  Paul's.  He  was  likewife  chofen  mafter  of  the 
Temple,  and  had  the  rectory  of  Therfield  in  Hertford- 
shire. Alter  the  Revolution  he  was  fufoended  from 
his  preferment,  for  refuting  the  o?ths  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary  ;  but  at  lad  he  took  them,  and  public- 
ly juftified  what  he  had  done.  In  1691  he  was  instal- 
led dean  of  St  Paul's.  His  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  en^acred  him  in  a  warm  controveriv  with 
Dr  South  and  others.  Bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  he  was 
"  a  clear,  a  polite,  and  a  llrong  writer  ;  but  apt  to  af- 
fumc  too  much  to  himfelf,  and  to  treat  his  adverfaries 
with  contempt."  He  died  in  1707.  His  works  are 
very  numerous;  amon^  thefe  are,  1.  A  Difcourfe-  con- 
cerning the  Knowledge  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  againft  Dr 
Owen.  2.  Several  pieces  againft  the  Papifts,  the  So- 
cinians,  and  DiiTer.tcrs.  3.  A  practical  Treatife  on 
Death,  which  is  much  admired.  4.  A  practical  Dif- 
courfe on  Providence.  5.  A  practical  Difcourfe  on  the 
future  Judgment ;  and  many  other  works. 
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the  fon  of  the  preceding  Dr  William  Sherlock,  and 
was  born  in  1678.  He  wa3  educated  in  Catharine -hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  of  which 
he  beeime  mafter  :  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  Temole 
very  youu^,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  this  mafterfhip  was  held  by  father  and 
fon  fucceffively  for  more  than  70  years.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  the  oppofition  againft  Dr  Hoadley  bifhop 
of  Bangor  ;  during  which  conteft  he  publilhed  a  tjreat 
number  of  pieces.  He  attacked  the  famous  Coffins'* 
"  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,"  in 
a  courfe  of  fix  fermons,  preached  at  the  Temple  church, 
which  he  intitled  "  The  Ufe  and  Intent  of  Proohecy  in 
the  feveral  Ages  of  the  World."  In  1728,  Dr  Sherlock 
was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bangor ;  and  wa» 
tranflated  to  Salifbnry  in  1734.  In  1747  he  refufed 
the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  his  ill 
ftate  of  health  ;  but  recovering  in  a  good  degree,  ac- 
cepted the  fee  of  London  the  following  year.  On  oc- 
cafion  of  the  earthquakes  in  1 750,  he  publilhed  an  ex- 
cellent Paftoral  Letter  to  the  clersry  and  inhabitants 
©f  London  and  Weftminfter  :  of  which  it  is  faid  there 
were  printed  in  4to,  5000  ;  in  8vo,  20,000  ;  and  in 
l2mo,  about  30,000  ;  befide  pirated  editions,  of  which 
not  lefs  than  50,000  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  fold. 
Under  the  weak  ftate  of  body  in  which  he  lay  for/evcral 
years,  he  icvifed  and  publilhed  4  vols  of  Sermons  in  8vo, 
which  are  patticularly  admired  for  their  ingenuity  and 
elegance.  He  died  in  1762,  and  by  report  worth 
150,0001.  "  His  learning,"  fays  Dr  Nicholls,  «  was 
very  extenfive  :  God  had  given  him  a  great  and  an  un- 
derftanding  mind,  a  quick  compreheniion,  and  a  folid 
judgment.  Thefe  advantages  of  nature  he  improved  by 
much  induftry  and  application.  His  ikill  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law  was  very  coufiderable  ;  to  which  he  had 
added  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of  England 
as  few  clergymen  attain  to.  This  it  was  that  gave  him 
that  influence  in  all  caufes  where  the  church  was  con- 
cerned ;  as  knowing  precifely  what  it  had  to  claim  from 
its  conftitutions  and  canons,  and  what  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land."  Dr  Nicholls  then  mentions  his 
conftant  and  exemplar)-  piety,  his  warm  and  fervent  zeal 
in  preaching  the  duties  and  maintaining  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity,  and  his  large  and  diffulive  munificence  and 
charity  ;  particularly  by  his  hiving  given  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  corporation  of  clcrgymens  fons,  to  feveral 
of  the  hofpitals,  and  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  in  foreign  parts  :  alfo  his  bequeathing  to  C:itha. 
rine-hall  in  Cambridge,  the  place  of  his  education,  his 
valuable  library  of  books,  -and  his  donations  for  the 
founding  a  librarian's  place  and  a  fcholarfhip,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  feveral  thoufand  poinds. 

SHERRIFFE  of  Mecca,  the  title  of  the  drfcen. 
dants  of  Mahomet  by  Haffan  Ibn  Ali.  Thefe  an-  <'.'<■ 
vided  into  feveral  branches,  of  which  the  family  of  Ali 
Bunemi,  confiding  at  leaft  of  three  hundred  individj 
enjoy  the  fole  right  to  the  throne  of  Mecca.  The  Ali 
Bunemi  are,  again,  fubdividtd  into  two  fuborc': 
branches,  Darii  Sajid,  and  Darii  Baikad  j  of  whom 
fometimes  the  one,  fometimes  the  oilier,  have  given  lo- 
verti  rns  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  when  thefe  were  fepa- 
rate  ftates. 

Not  only  is  the  Turkifh  Sultan  indifferent  about  the 

order  of  fucceffion  in  this  family,  but  he  feems  even  t* 
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SMrriffr.  foment  the  diffenlions  which  arife  among  them,  and  fa- 
*■— v—  vours  the  ftrongeft,  metely  that  he  may  weaken  them 
all.  As  the  order  of  fucceflion  is  not  determinatcly 
fixed,  and  the  Iherriffes  may  all  afpire  alike  to  the  fo- 
vereign power,  this  uncertainty  of  right,  aided  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Turkifh  officers,  occalions  frequent  re- 
volutions. The  grand  fherriffe  is  fcldom  able  to  main- 
tain himfelf  on  the  throne  ;  and  it  {till  feldomcr  happens 
that  his  reign  is  not  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  his  ncar- 
elt  relations.  There  haw  been  inflances  of  a  nephew 
fucceeding  his  uucle,  an  uncle  fuccceding  his  nephew ; 
and  fometimes  of  a  perfon,  from  a  remote  branch,  coming 
in  the  room  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  ancient  houfe. 

When  Niebuhr  was  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  the  reigning 
Sherriffe  Mefad  had  litten  fourteen  yea's  on  the  throne, 
and,  during  all  that  period,  had  heen  continually  at  war 
with  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  with  his  own  neateft 
relations  fometimes.  A  few  years  before,  the  Pacha  of 
Syria  had  depofed  him,  and  raifed  his  younger  brother 
to  the  fovereign  dignity  in  hi*  {lead.  But  after  the 
departure  of  the  caravan,  Jafar,  the  new  (herriffe,  not 
being  able  to  maintain  lumfelf  on  the  throne,  was  obli- 
ged to  relign  the  fovereignty  a"ain  to  Mefad.  Achniet, 
the  fecond  brother  of  the  fherriffe,  who  was  much  belo- 
ved by  the  Arabs,  threatened  to  attack  Mecca  while  Nie- 
buhr was  at  Jidda.  Our  traveller  was  foon  after  informed 
of  the  termination  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  Achmet's  re- 
turn to  Mecca,  where  he  continued  to  live  peaceably  in 
a  private  character. 

Thefe  examples  (how  that  the  Muffiilmans  obferve 
not  the  law  which  forbids  them  to  bear  arms  agatnft 
their  holy  places.  An  Egyptian  Bey  even  prefumed, 
a  few  years  fmce,  to  plant  fome  fmall  cannons  within 
the  compafs  of  the  Kaba,  upon  a  fmall  tower,  from 
which  he  fired  over  that  facred  manfion,  upon  the  pa- 
lace of  Sherriffe  Mefad,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance. 

The  dominions  of  the  fherriffe  comprehend  the  cities 
of  Mecca,  Medina,  Jambo,  Taaif,  Sadie,  Ghuniude, 
Hali,  and  thirteen  others  lefs  confiderable,  all  fituated  in 
Hedjas.  Near  Taaif  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Gazvan, 
which,  according  to  Arabian  authors,  is  covered  with 
fnow  in  the  midfl  of  fummer.  As  thefe  dominions 
are  neither  opulent  nor  extentive,  the  revenue  of  their 
fovereign  cannot  be  confiderable. 

He  finds  a  rich  refource,  however,  in  the  impofts  le- 
vied on  pilgrims,  and  in  the  gratuities  offered  him  by 
Muffulman  monarchs.  Every  pilgrim  pays  a  tax  of  from 
ten  to  an  hundred  crowns,  in  proportion  to  his  ability. 
The  Great  Mogul  remits  annually  fixty  thoufand  rou- 
pees  to  the  fherriffe,  by  an  affignment  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Surat.  Indeed,  fince  the  Englifh  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  this  city,  and  the  territory  belonging 
to  it,  the  Nabob  of  Surat  has  no  longer  been  able  to 
pay  the  fum.     The  {herriffe  once  demanded  it  of  the 
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Englifh,  as  the  potTefTors  of  Surat  ;  and,  till  they  (hould  SheiUn 
fatisfy  him,  forbade  their  captains  to  leave  the  port  of  — - v~- 
Jidda.  But  the  Englifh  difix„rardin^  this  prohibition, 
the  (herriffe  complained  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  they 
communicated  his  complaints  to  the  Englifh  ambaffa. 
dor.  He  at  the  fame  time  opened  a  negociation  with 
the  nominal  Nabob,  who  refides  in  Surat.  But  thefe 
fleps  proved  all  fruitlcfs  :  and  the  fovereign  of  Mecca 
feems  not  likely  to  be  ever  more  benefited  by  the  con- 
tribution from  India. 

The  power  of  the  (herriffe  extends  not  to  fpiritual 
matters  j  thefe  are  entirely  managed  by  the  heads  of  the 
clergy,  of  different  fefts,  who  are  refident  at  Mecca. 
Riin'd  MufTultnans,  fuch  as  the  Turks,  are  not  very  fa- 
vourable in  their  ftntiments  of  the  (herriffes,  but  fufpeclt 
their  orthodoxy,  and  look  upon  them  as  lecretly  attach- 
ed to  the  tolerant  feet  of  the  Zeidi. 

SHETLAND,  the  name  of  certain  iflands  belong- 
ing to  Scotland,  and  lying  to  the  northward  of  Orkney. 
There  are  many  convincing  proofs  that  thefe  iflands 
were  very  early  inhabited  by  the  Picts,  or  rather  by 
thofe  nations  who  were  the  original  poffeffors  of  the 
Orkneys  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  total  deltruclion  of 
thefe  nations,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  tradition,  their 
woods  were  entirely  ruined  (a).  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  people  in  Shetland,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkneys, 
fiourilhed  under  their  own  princes  dependent  upon  the 
crown  of  Norway  ;  vet  this  feems  to  have  been  rather 
through  what  they  acquired  by  riffling  and  commerce, 
than  by  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  It  may  alfo  be 
reafonably  prefumed,  that  they  grew  thinner  of  inhabi- 
tants  after  they  were  annexed  to  the  crown  ot  Scotland; 
and  it  is  likely  that  they  revived  again,  chiefly  by  the 
very  great  and  extenfive  improvements  which  the  Dutch 
made  in  the  herring -fifhery  upon  their  coafts,  and  the 
trade  that  the  crews  of  their  buffes,  then  very  numerous, 
carried  on  with  the  inhabitants,  neceffarily  refulting  from 
their  want  of  provisions  and  other  conveniences,  which 
in  thofe  days  could  not  be  very  confiderable. 

There  are  many  reafons  which  may  be  affigned  why 
thefe  iflands,  though  part  of  our  dominions,  have  not 
hitherto  been  better  known  to  us.  They  were  com- 
monly placed  two  degrees  too  far  to  the  north  in  all  the 
old  maps,  in  order  to  make  them  agree  with  Ptolemy's 
defcription  of  Thule,  which  he  aliened  to  be  in  the  la- 
titude of  63  degrees  ;  which  we  find  urged  by  Camden 
as  a  reafon  why  Thule  muff  be  one  of  the  Shetland  ides, 
to  which  Speed  alfo  agrees,  though  from  their  being 
thus  wrong  placed  he  could  not  find  room  for  them  in 
his  maps.  Another,  and  that  no  light  caufc,  was  the 
many  falfe,  fabulous,  and  impertinent  relations  publifh- 
ed  concerning  them  (b),  as  if  they  were  countries  in- 
hofpitable  and  uninhabitable  ;  and  laftly,  the  indolence, 
or  rather  indifference,  of  the  natives,   who,  contenting 

themfelves 


(a)  The  tradition  is,  that  this  was  done  by  the  Scots  when  they  deftroyed  the  Pifts ;  but  is  more  probably 
referred  to  the  Norwegians  rooting  out  the  original  poffeffors  of  Shetland. 

(b)  They  reprefented  the  climate  as  intenfely  cold  ;  the  foil  as  compofed  of  crags  and  quagmire,  fo  barren 
as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  corn  ;  to  fupply  which,  the  people,  after  drying  fifh-bones,  powdered  them,  then 
kneaded  and  baked  them  for  bread.  The  larger  fifh-bones  were  faid  to  be  all  the  fuel  they  had.  Yet,  in  fo  dreary 
a  country,  and  in  fuch  tnifcrable  circumftances,  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  very  long-lived,  cheerful,  and  con- 
tented. 
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SVithni1.  tberifclve6  with  thofe  neceflaries  and  conveniences  pro- 
-~-y—   cured  by  their  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  con- 
ceiving  themfelves  neglected  by  the  mother  country, 
have  feldom  troubled  iier  with  their  applications. 

There  are  few  countries  that  have  gone  by  more 
names  than  thefc  iflands ;  they  were  called  in  Iflandic, 
hialtlandia,  from  hialt,  the  "  hilt  of  a  fword  ;"  this 
might  be  poflibly  corrupted  intb  Hetland,  Huland,  or 
Hethland,  though  fome  tell  us  this  fignifies  a  "  high 
land."  They  have  been  likewife,  and  are  ft  ill  in  fome 
maps,  called  Zetland  and  Zealand,  in  reference,  as  has 
been  fuppofed,  to  their  fituation.  By  the  Danes,  and 
by  the  natives,  they  are  ftyled  Tealtaland  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  oddnefs  of  the  orthography,  this  dif- 
fers very  little,  if  at  all,  from  their  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing Zetland,  out  of  which  pronunciation  grew  the  mo- 
dern names  of  Shetland  and  Shetland. 

The  iflands  of  Shetland,  as  we  commonly  call   them, 
are  well  fituated  for  trade.     The  neareft  continent  to 
them  is  Norway  ;  the  port  of  Bergen  lying  44  leagues 
eaft,  whereas  they  lie  46  leagues  north  north-eaft  from 
Buchannefs  ;    ealt   north-eaft  from   Sanda,  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  about  16  or  1 8  leagues  ;  fix  or  feven  leagues 
north-eaft  trom  Fair  Ifle  ;  58  leagues  eaft  from  the  Fer. 
roe  ides;  and  at  nearly  the  fame  diftan.re  north-eaft  from 
Lewis.      The  fouthern   promontoty  of  the  main  land, 
called  Sumburgh  Head,  lies  in  59  degrees  and  59  minutes 
ef  north  latitude  ;  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Unft, 
the  molt  remote  of  them  all,  in  the  latitude  of  61  de- 
grees   1 5  minutes.     The  meridian    of  London   paiTes 
through  this  laft  ifland,  which  lies  about  2  degrees  30 
minutes  weft  from  Paris,  and  about  5  degrees  15  mi- 
nutes eaft  from  the  meridian  of  Cape  Lizard.    Accord- 
ing to  Gifford's  "  Hiftorical  Defcription  of  Zetland," 
the  inhabited  iflands  are  33,  of  which  the  principal  is 
ftyled  Main  Land,  and  extends  in  length  from  north  to 
fbuth  about  60  miles,  and  is  in  fome  places  20   broad, 
though  in  others  not  moie  than  two. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  with  precifion  ;  but,  accord- 


thc  northern  ifles,  are  as  good  as  any  other  natural  SbetUoi; 

roads,  and  the  people  travel  them  frequently  on  all  oe- < * 

canons.  Near  the  coaft  there  are  fometimes  for  miles 
together  flat  pleafant  fpots,  very  fertile  both  in  pallure 
and  corn.  The  mountains  produce  large  crops  of  very 
nutritive  grafs  in  the  fummer  ;  and  they  cut  confider- 
able  quantities  of  hay,  with  which  they  feed  their  cattle 
in  the  winter.  They  might  with  a  little  attention  bring 
more  of  their  country  into  cultivation  :  but  the  people 
are  fo  much  addicted  to  their  fifhery,  and  feel  fo  little 
neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  this  method  for  fubfift- 
ence,  that  they  are  content,  how  ftrange  foever  that 
may  feem  to  us,  to  let  four  parts  in  five  of  their  land 
remain  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

They  want   not   conliderable   quantities  of  marie  in 
different  iflands,   though  they  ufe  but  little  ;  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  chalk  found  ;  limeftone  and  frecftone 
there  are  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  main  land  in  great 
quantities,   and  alfo  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  parti- 
cularly Fetlar  ;  and  confiderable  quantities  of  (late,  very 
good  in  its  kind.   No  mines  have  been  hitherto  wrought, 
though  there  are  in  many  places  vilible  appearances  of 
feveral  kinds  of  metal.      Some  folid  pieces  of  lilver,  it  is 
laid,   have  been   turned  up  by  the  plough.      In  fome 
of  the  fmaller  ifles  there  are  ftrong  appearances  of  iron; 
but,   through   the  want  of  proper  experiments  being 
made,  there  is,  in  this  refpeft  at  leaft,  hitherto  nothing 
certain.     Their  meadows  are  inclofed  with  dikes,  and 
produce  very  good  grals.     The  little  corn  they  grow 
is    chiefly   barley,   with   fome  oats  ;    though  even    in 
the  northern  extremity  of  Unft  the   little  land  which 
they  have  is  remarkable   for    its    fertility.     The  hills 
abound  with  medicinal  herbs  ;  and  their  kitchen-gar- 
dens thrive  as  well,   and  produce  as  good  greens  and 
roots,  as  any  in  Britain.      Of  late  years,  and  fince  this 
has  been  attended  to,   fome  gentlemen  have  had   even 
greater  fuccefs  than  they  expected  in  the  cultivating  of 
tulips,  rofes,  and  many  other  flowers.  They  have  no  trees, 
and  hardly  any  ihrubs  except  juniper,  yet  they  have  a  tra- 


ing  to  the  belt  computation  which  we  have  been  able  to     dition  that  their  country  was  formerly  overgrown  with 


form,  the  Shetland  ifles  contain  near  three  times  a 
much  land  as  the  Orkneys  :  they  are  confidered  alfo 
as  equal  in  fize  to  the  ifland  of  Madeira  ;  and  not 
inferior  to  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Zealand,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  Dutch  iflands  taken  together ;  but  of 
climate  and  foil  they  have  not  much  to  boaft.  The 
longeft  day  in  the  ifland  of  Unft  is  19  hours  i$  mi- 
nutes, and  of  confequence  the  fliorteil  day  4  hours  and 
45  minutes.  The  fpring  is  very  late,  the  fummer  very 
fliort  ;  the  autumn  alfo  is  of  no  long  duration,  dark, 


woods  ;  and  it  fcems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  this,  that 
the  roots  of  timber-trees  have  been,  and  are  (till,  dug 
up  at  a  great  depth  ;  and  that  in  fome,  and  thofe  too 
inaccefliblc,  places,  the  mountain  affi  is  it  ill  found  grow- 
ing wild.  That  this  defect,  viz.  the  want  of  wood  at 
prefent,  does  not  arife  entirely  from  the  foil  or  climate, 
appears  from  feveral  late  experiments  ;  fome  gentlemen 
having  railed  a(h,  maple,  horfeehel'nuts,  &c.  in  their 
gardens.  Though  the  inhabitants  are  without  either 
wood  or  coals,  they  are  very  well  fupplied  with  fuel, 


f°ggy>  an(i  rainy  <  tne  winter  fets  in  about  November,  having  great   plenty  of  heath  and  peat.     The  black 

and  lalts  till  April,  and  fometimes  till  May.  They  have  cattle   in   this  country  are  in  general  of  a  larger  fort 

frequently   in    that    feafon    ftorms  of   thunder,    much  than  in  Orkney,   which  is  owing  to  their  having  more 

rain,  but  little  froft  or  fhow.      High  winds  are  indeed  txteniive   paltures ;  a  clear  proof  that  ltill   farther  im- 

very  frequent  and   very  troublefome,  yet  they  feldom  provements  might  be   made  in  refpeiit  to  fize.     Their 

produce  any  terrible  eftefts.     The  aurora  borealis  is  as  horfes  are  fmall,  but  ftrong,  ftout,  and  well  (haped,  live 

common  here  as  in  any  of  the  northern  countries.      In  very  hardy,  and  to  a  great  age.      They  have  likewife  a 

the  winter  feafon  the  fea  iwells  and   rages   in  fuch   a  breed  of  fmall  fwine,   the  flem  of  which,  when  fat,   is 

manner,  that  for  five  or  fix  months  their  ports  are  inac-  elteemed  very  delicious.    They  have  no  goats,  hares,  or 

ccflible,  and  of  courfe  the  people  during  that  fpace  have  foxes ;  and  in  general  no  wild  or  venomous  creatures  of 


no  correfpondence  with  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  foil  in  the  interior  part  of  the  main  land,  for  the 
molt  part,  is  mountainous,  mooriih,  and  boggy,  yet  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  country  utterly  im- 


any  kind  except  tats  in  fome  few  iflands.  They  have- 
no  moor-fowl,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there- 
are  everywhere  immenfe  quantities  of  heath  ;  but  there- 
are   many   forts   of  wild  and  water   fowl,    particular. 


paflable  ;  for  many  of  the  roads  here,  and  in  fome  of    ly  the  dunter-goofe,  clack-goofe,  folan-goofe,   fwans, 
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*h«l»ix3    ducks,  teal,  whaps,  foifls,  lyres,  kittiwaiks,  maws,  plo- 

•— "v— '  vers,  cormorants.  &c.  There  is  likewife  the  ember-goofe, 

which  is  faid  to  batch  her  egg  under  her  wing.    Eagles 

and  hawks,  as  alio  ravens,  crows  OMMBV&C.  abound  here. 

All  thefe  rflan  te  are  well  watered  ;   lor  there  are  eve- 


rente  generally  "in  butter  at  Lammas,  and  in  money  at 
Martinmas.  As  to  manufactures,  they  make  a  ftron<r 
coarfe  cloth  for  their  own  ufe,  as  alfo  linen.  They 
make  likewife  of  their  own  wool  very  fine  ftockincu 
They  export,  befides  the  different  kinds  or  fifh  already 
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rvulnre   excellent   brings,  tome  of  them  mineral  and  mentioned,  fome  herrings,  a  confidtrable  quantity  oh  but 

medicinal.   They  have  indeed  no  rivers;  but  many  plea-  ter  and  train-oil,  otter  and  feaUkins.an  J  no  inconiiderable 

Cant  rills  or  rivulets,  which  they  call  bums,  of  different  quantity  of  the  fine  (lockings  jufb  mentioned.  Tneir  chief 

fixes  ;  in  fome  of  the  larger!  they  have  admirable  ttouts,  trade  is  to  Leith,  London,  Hamburgh,  Spain,  ami  to  the 

fome  of  which  aie  of  15  and  even  of  20  pounds  weight.  Straits.     They  import  timbers,  deals,  and  fome  of  their 

They  have  likewife  many  frefh-water  lakes,  well  Rored  bell  oats,  from  Norway  ;  corn  and  flout  from  the  Ork- 

with  trout  and  eels,  and  in  moll  o1'  them  there  are  alfo  neys,  and  from  North  Britain  ;  fpirits  and  fome  other 

larr e  and   fine  flounders ;  in   fome   very  excellent   cod.  things  from  Hamburgh  ;  cloths  and  better  fort  of  linen 


Thefe  frefh  water  lakes,  if  the  country  was  better  peo- 
pled, and  the  common  people  more  at  their  eafe,  are 
certainly  capable  of  great  improvements.  1  he  Lea- 
COafta  of  the  main  kaad  "I  .Shetland,  in  a  ftraight  line, 
are  51,  leagues  ;  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  a  coun- 
try conceived  more  proper  for  cltablifhing  an  extenhve 
fifhery.  What  the  inhabitants  have  been  hitherto  able 
to  do,  their  natural  advantages  conlidered,  does  not  de- 
fence that  name,  notwithstanding  they  export  large  quan 


from  Leith  ;  grocery,  houfchold  furniture,  and  other 
neceffarics,  from  London.  The  fuperior-duties  to  the 
tail  of  Morton  are  generally  let  in  farm  ;  and  are  paid 
by  the  people  in  butter,  oil,  an!  money.  The  remains 
of  the  old  Norwegian  conlkitution  are  (till  vilible  in  the 
divifion  of  their  lands  ;  and  they  have  fome  udalmen  or 
freeholders  amongfl  them.  But  the  Scots  laws,  cuftoms, 
manners,  drefs,  and  language,  prevail  ;  and  they  have  a 
fheriff,  and  other  magillrales  for  the  administration  ofjuf- 
lice,  as  well  as  a  cuflomhoulc,  with  a  proper  number  of 


titics  of  cod,  tufk,  ling,  and  fkate,   iniomuch  that  the 

bounty   allowed   by   acts   of  parliament  amounts  from  officers.    In  reference  to  theii  ecclefiallical  concerns,  they 

L.  1400   to   L.  20CO  annually.      They  have,   befides,  have  a  prefSytery,  12  miniilers,  audan  itinerant  for  Foula, 

haddocks,    whitings,    turbot,    and  a   variety  of  other  Fair  Iflaud,  aad  the  Skerries.     Each  of  thefe  miniflers 


fifh.  In  many  of  the  inlets  there  are  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  excellent  oyflers,  lobfters,  mufcles,  cockles, 
and  other  fhell-filh.  As  to  amphibious  creatures,  they 
have  multitudes  of  otters  and  feals ;  add  to  thefe,  that 
amber,  ambergris,  and  other  I  polls  oi  the  ocean,  are  fre- 
quently found  upon  the  coafts. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  ifotit,  well-made,  comely  peo- 
ple ;  the  lower  fort  of  a  fwarthy  complexion.  The 
jrenlry  are  allowed,  by  all  who  have  converfed  with 
them,  to  be  moft  of  them  polite,  fhrewd,  fenfible, 
lively,  aftive,  and  intelligent  perfons  ;  and  thefe,  to 
the  number  of  100  families,  have  very  handfome, 
ftrong,  well-built  houfes,  neatly  furnifhed  ;  their  tables 
well  ferved,  polifhed  in  their  manners,  and  exceedingly 
hofpitable  and  civil  to  ilrangtrs.  Thofe  of  an  inferior 
rank  are  a  hardy,  robuft,  and  laborious  people,  who, 
generally  fpeaking,  get  their  bread  by  fifhing  in  all 
weathers  in  their  yawls,  which  are  little  bi.^er  than 
Gravefend  whenies  ;  live  hardily,  and  in  the  fummcr 
feafon  moftly  on  fifh  ;  their  drink,  which,  in  reference 
to  the  Britifh  d  iminions,  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  is 
called  bland,  and  is  a  fort  of  butter-milk,  long  kept,  and 
very  four.  Many  live  to  great  ages,  though  not  fo 
long  as  in  former  times.  In  refpeft,  however,  to  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  poornefs  of  living, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  and  from  the  drinking  great 
quantities  of  corn-fpirits  of  the  very  word  fort,  multi- 
tudes are  afflict ed  with  an  inveterate  fcurvy  ;  from 
which  thofe  in  better  circumftances  are  entirely  free, 
and  enjoy  as  good  health   as  in   any  other  country  in 


has  a  ftipend  of  between  40  and  ro  pounds,  belides  a 
houfe  and  a  glebe  free  from  taxes.  The  number  oflouls 
in  thefe  illandsmay  be  about  2r,ooo. 

SHEW-bread,  the  loaves  of  bread  which  the  prieft. 
of  the  week  put  every  Sabbath-day  upon  the  golden- 
table  in  the  fanftuary,  before  the  Lord,  in  the  temple 
ot  the  Jews.  They  were  twelve  in  number,  and  were  of- 
fered to  God  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael. 
They  were  fhaped  like  a  brick,  were  ten  palms  long  and 
five  broad,  weighing  about  ei^ht  pounds  each.  They 
were  unleavened,  and  made  ot  fine  flour  by  the  Leviie.-. 
The  priefts  fet  them  on  the  table  in  two  rows,  fix  in  a 
row,  and  put  frankincenfe  upon  them  to  preferve  them 
from  moulding.  They  were  changed  every  Sabbath, 
and  the  old  ones  belonged  to  the  prieft  upon  dut)r.  Of 
this  bread  none  but  the  priefts  might  cat,  except  in 
cafes  of  neceffity.  It  was  called  the  bread  of  facet , 
becaufe  the  table  of  the  fhew-bread,  being  almofl  over- 
againft  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  loaves  might  be  laid 
to  be  let  before  the  face  of  God.  The  original  tabic 
was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  but  a  new  one  was  made 
for  the  iecond  temple.  It  was  of  wood  overlaid  wil  k 
gold.  This,  with  the  caudleltick  and  fome  other  fpoils, 
was  earned  by    Titus  to  Rome. 

SHIELD,  an  ancient  weapon  of  defence,  in  form  of 
a  light  buckler,  borne  on  the  arm  to  fend  off  lances, 
darts,  &c.  The  form  oi  the  fhield  is  reprefented  by 
the  efcutcheon  in  coats  of  arm.u  The  fhield  was  that 
part  of  the  ancient  armour  on  which  the  perfons  of  di- 
itinftion   in   the   field  of  battle   alwavs  had  their  arms 


Europe.     Asthey  have  no  great  turn   to  agriculture,  painted  ;  and  molt  of  the   words  ufed  at  this  time  to 

and  are  perfuaded  that   their  country  is  not  fit  for  it,  exprefs  the   fpace  that  holds  the  arms'  of  families  ai\. 

they  do  not  (thoHgh  probably  they  might)  raife  corn  derived  from  the  Latin  name  for  a  fhield,  fculum.     The 

enough  to  fnpport  them  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  French  efeu  and  efctiffion,  and  the  Englifh  word  efcutcheon^ 

year.      But  they  are  much  more  fuccefsul  in  their  paf-  or,  as  we  commonly  fpeak  lUfcutcbton,  are  evidently  from 

ture-grounds,  which  are  kept  well  inclofed,  in  good  or-  this  origin  ;  and  the   Italian  fcudo  iignifies  both   •  I 

der,   and,   together  with  their  commons,  fupply  them  fhield  ot  arms  and  that  ufed  in  war.     The  Latin  name 

plentifully  wi'.h   beef  and  mutton.      They  pay  their  clypcus,  for  the  fame  thing,  feerns  alfo  to  be  derived  from 

the 
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the  Greek  word  r*"*"»>  to  engrave;  and  it  had  this 
name  from  the  feveral  figures  engraved  on  it,  as  marks 
©f  diilinction  of  the  perfon  who  wore  it. 

The  fhield  in  war,  among;  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  not  only  ufeful  in  the  defence  of  the  body,  but  it 
was  alio  a  token,  or  badge  at  honour,  to  the  wearer  ; 
and  he  who  returned  from  battle  without  it  was  always 
treated  with  imaHty  a'terwards.  People  have  at  all 
tiir.es  ihou"ht  this  honourable  piece  of  the  armour  the 
prooercft  place  to  engrave,  or  hViire  on  the  figus  of  dig- 
nity of  the  polTelTor  of  it  ;  and  hence,  when  arms  came 
to  be  painted  for  'amilies  in  aftertimes,  the  heralds  al- 
ways chofe  to  1  que  it  ut  them  upon  the  figure  of  a 
fhield,  but  with  feveral  exterior  additions  and  orna- 
n.euts  ;  as  the  helmet,  fupporters,  and  the  relt. 

The  form  of  the  fhield  has  not  only  been  found  diffe- 
rent in  various  nations,  but  even  the  people  of  the  iame 
nation,  at  different  times,  have  varied  its  form  extreme- 
ly ;  and  among  feveral  people  there  have  been  fhields 
of  leveral  forms  and  fizes  in  ufe,  at  the  fame  period  of 
time,  and  fuited  to  different  occafions.  The  moft  an- 
cient and  univcrial  form  of  fhitlds,  in  the  earlier  a  ;es, 
feems  to  have  beer^the  triangular.  This  we  fee  iultan- 
ces  of  in  all  the  monuments  and  gems  of  antiquity  :  our 
own  molt  early  monuments  fhow  it  to  have  been  the 
molt  antique  fhape  alio  with  u?,  and  the  heralds  have 
found  it  the  molt  convenient  for  their  purpoles,  when 
they  had  any  odd  number  of  figures  to  reprefent  ;  as  if 
three,  then  two  in  the  broad  bottom  part,  and  one  in 
the  narrow  upper  end,  it  held  them  very  well;  or  if  five, 
they  flood  as  conveniently,  as  three  below,  and  two 
above.  The  other  form  of  a  fhield,  now  univerlally 
ufed,  is  fquate,  rounded,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom : 
this  is  taken  from  the  figure  of  the  Samnitic  fhield  ufed 
by  the  Romans,  and  fince  copied  very  generally  by  the 
l.iii'liln,  French,  anel  Germans. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  have  the  like  general 
form  of  fhields,  but  they  are  round  at  the  bottom  with- 
out the  point ;  and  the  Germans,  beiide  the  Sannite- 
fhield,  have  two  others  pretty  much  in  ufe  :  thefe  are, 
I.  The  bulging  fhield,  diftinguifhed  by  its  fwelling  or 
bulging  out  at  the  flanks;  and,  z.  The  indented  fhield, 
or  fhield  chancree,  which  has  a  number  of  notches  and 
indentings  all  round  its  fides.  The  ufe  of  the  ancient 
fhield  ot  this  form  was,  that  the  notches  ferved  to  reft 
the  lance  upon,  that  it  might  be  firm  while  it  gave  the 
thruft  ;  but  this  form  being  lefs  proper  tor  the  recei- 
ving armorial  figures,  the  two  former  have  been  much 
more  ufed  in  the  heraldry  of  that  nation. 

Btfide  this  different  form  of  the  fhields  in  heraldry, 
we  find  them  alfo  often  diftinguifhed  by  their  different 
pofitions,  fome  of  them  Handing  erect,  and  others  flam- 
ing various  ways,  and  in  different  degrees  ;  this  the  he- 
ralds exprefs  by  the  word  pendant,  "  hanging,"  they 
feeming  to  be  hung  up  not  by  the  centre,  but  by  the 
right  or  left  corner.  The  French  call  thefe  ecu  pendant, 
and  the  common  antique  triangular  ones  ecu  ancien.  The 
Italians  call  this  Jcuto  pendente  ;  and  the  reafon  given  for 
exhibiting  the  fiiield  in  thefe  figures  in  heraldry  is,  that 
in  the  ancient  tilts  and  tournaments,  they  who  were  to 
juft  at  thefe  military  exercifes,  were  obliged  to  hang  up 
their  Ihiclds  with  their  armories,  or  coats  of  arms  on  them, 
out  at  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  hollfes  near  the 
place  ;  or  upoa  trees,  pavilions,  or  the  barriers  ot  the 


ground,  if  the  exercife  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
field. 

Thofe  who  were  to  fi^ht  on  foot,  accoreling  to  Co- 
lumbier,  had  their  fhields  hung  up  bv  the  right  corner, 
and  thofe  who  were  to  fight  on  horfeback  had  theirs 
hung  up  by  the  left-  This  pofition  of  the  fhields  in 
heraldry  is  carled  coucbe  by  fome  writer*,  though,  by  the 
genera^ty  pendant. 

It  was  very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  arms 
given  between  the  11th  and  14th  centuries;  but  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  hanging  by  the  left  corner, 
as  it  was  the  token  of  the  owner's  being  to  fight  on 
horfeback,  fo  ;'t  waa  efteemed  the  moft  honourable  and 
noble  fituation  ;  and  all  the  pendant  fhiel  Is  of  the  fona 
of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  of  our 
r.obdity  at  that  time,  are  thus  hanging  from  the  1  ft 
corner.  The  hanging  from  this  ccrner  was  a  token  of 
the  owner's  being  of  noble  birth,  and  having  fought  in 
the  tournaments  before  ;  but  no  fovereign  ever  had  a 
fme'd  pendant  any  way,  but  always  erect,  as  they  ne- 
ver formally  entered  the  lifts  of  the  tournament. 

The  Italians  generally  have  their  fhields  of  arms  of 
an  oval  form  ;  this  feems  to  be  done  in  imitation  of 
thole  of  the  popes  and  other  dignified  clergy  :  but  their 
herald  Petro  SaneVto  feems  to  regret  the  ufe  of  this  fi- 
gure of  the  fhield,  as  an  innovation  brought  in  by  the 
painters  and  engravers  as  moft  convenient  for  holding 
the  figures,  but  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  poffef- 
for,  as  not  reprefenting  either  antiquity  or  honours  won 
in  war,  but  rather  the  honours  of  fome  citizen  or  per- 
lon  of  learning.  Some  have  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  thole  who  either  have  no  ancient  title  to  nobility,  or 
have  fullied  it  by  any  unworthy  aftion,  cannot  any  long-, 
er  wear  their  arms  in  fhields  properly  figured,  but  we  . 
obliged  to  have  them  painted  in  an  oval  or  round 
fhield, 

In  Flanders,  where  this  author  lived,  the  round  and 
oval  fhields  are  in  the  difrepute  he  fpeaks  of;  but  in 
Italy,  befide  the  popes  and  dignified  prelates,  many  of 
the  fi  1  it  families  of  the  laity  have  them. 

The  fecular  princes,  in  many  other  countries,  alfo 
retain  this  form  of  the  fhield,  a.;  the  moil  ancient  and 
truly  expreilive  ot  the  Roman  clypeus. 

•SntuLD,  in  heraldry,  the  efcutcheon  or  field  on  which 
the  bearings  ot  coatsot  arms  are  placed.  SeeHKRALDP.v. 

SKIELDRAKE,  in  ornithology.     See  Amas. 

SHIELDS,  North  and  South,  two  lea-port  towrn, 
the  one  north  of  the  Tyne  in  Northumberland,  the 
other  on  the  fouth  of  the  Tyne  in  the  county  o-  Dur- 
ham. South  Shields  contains  above  200  falt-pans,  and 
on  both  banks  of  the  rive.-  are  many  convenient  homes 
for  the  entertainment  of  fearrren  and  colliers,  moft  of 
the  Newcallle  coal-fleet  having  their  llation  here  uhially 
till  their  coals  are  brought  down  in  the  barges  and 
lighters  from  Newcaftle.  A  very  large  Roman  altar, 
ot  one  entire  (lone,  was  found  fome  years  ago  near  thi 
place,  and  put  into  the  hands  ot  the  learned  Dr  Lifter, 
who,  in  his  account  of  it  fent  to  the  Royal  Societv, 
fays  it  was  erecled  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Ca- 
racalla,  when  he  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
empire  and  the  whole  army  (after  his  father's  death  at 
York),  for  his  fafe  return  from  his  fuccefsful  expedition 
agaiult  the  Scots  and  Picts.    \V.  Long.  1.  12.  N.  Lat. 
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I  ri        SHIFTERS,  on  board  a  man  of  war,  certain  men 

II  who  arc  employed  by  the  cooks  to  (hif't  and  change  the 
6'  i  l  at-  water  in  which  the  rlefh  or  tilh  is  put,  and  laid  (or  fome 

L"~~v~"      time,  in  order  to  fit  it  tor  the  kettle. 

SHIFTING  a  tackle,  in  tea-language,  the  aft  of 
a  iving  tne  blocks  of  a  tackle  to  a  greater  dillance 
from  each  other,  on  the  objeft  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, in  order  to  give  a  greater  fcope  or  extent  to  their 
hafe.  This  operation  is  otherwife  called  fleeting. 
Shifting  the  helm  denotes  the  alteration  of  its  petition, 
by  pufhing  it  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  (hip. 
Shifting  the  voyal,  ficnifics  changing  its  pofition  on  the 
capftern,  from  the  light  to  the  left,  and  vice  <aerfa. 

"SHILLING,  an  Englifh  lilvercoin,  equal  to  twelve 
pence,  01  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound. 

FreherUS  derives  the- Saxon  fettling,  whence  our  (lul- 
ling, from  a  corruption  of  Ji/iqua  ;  proving  the  deriva- 
tion by  fcveral  texts  of  law,  and,  among  others,  by  the 
Zrtth  law,  De  annuls  legatis.  Skinner  deduces  it  trom 
the  Saxon//.'./"  fhield,"  by  reafon  of  the  clcuteheon 
of  arms  thereon. 

Bilbop  Hooper  derives  it  from  the  A rabic  fchec Ic,  fig- 
nifying  a  weight  ;  but  others,  with  greater  probability, 
luce  it  from  the  Latiti/w/Kw,  which  fignified  in  that 
language  a   quarter  of  an  ounce,   or  the  48th  part  of  a 
Roman  pound.      In  confirmation  of  this  etymology  it 
is  alleged,  that  the  (hilling  kept  its  original  fignification, 
and  bore   the  fame   proportion  to  the  Saxon   pound  as 
(ieilicus  did  to  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  being  exact- 
ly .tht  48th   part   of  the  Saxon   pound ;   a  difcovery 
*  ExfUctrti  which  we  owe  to  Mr  Lambarde*. 
n^unet  However,  the  Saxon  laws  reckon  the  pound  in  the 

'"round  number  at  50  (hillings,  but  they  really  corned 
out  of  it  only  48  ;  the  value  of  the  (hilling  was  five- 
pence  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  fourpence  above  a  centu- 
ry before  the  conqueft  ;  for  feveral  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
made  in  Athelltan's  reign,  oblige  us  to  take  this  clli- 
mate.  Thus  it  continued  to  the  Norman  times,  as  one 
of  the  Conqueror's  laws  fufficiently  afcertains  ;  and  it 
feems  to  have  been  the  common  coin  by  which  the 
Englifh  payments  were  adjufted.  After  the  conqueft, 
the  French  folidus  of  twelvepence,  which  was  in  ufe 
among  the  Normans,  was  called  by  the  Englilh  name  of 
(hilling;  and  the  Saxon  (hilling  of  fourpence  took  a 
Norman  name,  and  was  called  the  groat,  or  great  coin, 
becaufe  it  was  the  largeft  Englifh  coin  then  known  in 
England. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  bifhops  Fleetwood  and 
Gibfon,  and  of  the  antiquaries  in  general,  that,  though 
the  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  marks,  and  (hil- 
lings, as  well  as  by  pence  and  farthings,  had  been  in 
exultant  life  even  from  the  Saxon  times,  long  before 
the  Norman  conqueft,  there  never  was  fuch  a  coin  in 
England  as  either  a  pound  or  a  mark,  nor  any  (hilling, 
till  the  year  1504  or  1505,  when  a  few  filver  (hillings 
or  twelve-pences  were  coined,  which  have  long  fince 
been  folely  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  collectors. 

Mr  Clarke  combats  this  opinion,  alleging  that  fome 
coins  mentioned  by  Mr  Folkes,  under  Edward  I.  were 
probal  ly  Saxon  (hillings  new  minted,  and  that  arch- 
bifhop  Aelfric  exprefsly  faysf,  that  the  Saxons  had 
three  names  for  their  money,  viz.  roancufes,  (billings, 
and  pennies.  He  alfo  urge*  the  different  value  of  the 
Saxon  (hilling  at  different  times,  and  its  uniform  pro- 
joition  to  the  pound,  as  an  argument  that  their  fhil- 


i.eg.  Sax. 
*?j.  Libra. 


+  Cram. 
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ling  wa6  n  coin  ;  and  the  teftiroony  of  the  Sa*on  gof-  S 

pels,  in  which  the  word  we  hive  tranflated  pieces  of  fil-  ' 
<eer  is  rendered  Jbillingt,  which,  he  fays,  they  would  "" 
hardly  have  done,  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  coin  as  a 
ng  then  in  ufe.  Accordingly  the  Saxons  exprelfed 
their  (hilling  in  Latin  by  ficltu  and  argent eus.  He  far- 
ther adds,  that  the  Saxon  (hilling  was  never  expreffed 
by  folidus  till  after  the  Norman  fettlements  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  howfoever  it  altered  during  the  long  period 
that  elapfed  from  the  conqueft  to  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  it  was  the  moll  conllant  denomination  of  mo- 
ney in  all  payments,  though  it  was  then  only  a  fpecies 
of  account  or  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound  Ster- 
ling :  and  when  it  was  again  tevived  as  a  coin,  it  leffen- 
ed  \  radually  as  the  pound  Sterling  IcHened,  from  the 
28th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  43d  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  year  1560  there  was  a  peculiar  fort  of  (hil- 
ling (truck  in  Ireland,  of  the  value  of  ninepence  Eng- 
lilh, which  pafled  in  Ireland  tor  twelvepence.  The 
motto  on  the  reverfe  was,  pofui  Deum  ailjutorem 
rneum.  Eighty-two  of  thefe  (hilling;,,  according  to  Ma- 
lynes,  went  to  the  pound  ;  they  therefore  weighed  20 
grains,  one-fourth  each,  which  i6  fomewhat  heavier  in 
proportion  than  the  Englifh  (hilling  of  that  time,  62 
whereof  went  to  the  pound,  each  weighing  92  grains 
feven-eighths  ;  and  the  Iriih  (hilling  being  valued  at  the 
Tower  at  ninepence  Englifh,  that  is,  one-fourth  part 
lefs  than  the  Englifh  (lulling,  it  fhould  therefore  pro- 
portionably  weigh  one  fourth  part  lefs,  and  its  full 
weight  be  fomewhat  more  than  62  grains  ;  but  fome 
of  them  found  at  this  time,  though  much  worn,  weighed 
69  grains.  In  the  year  1 598,  five  different  pieces 
of  money  of  this  kind  were  (truck  in  England  for  the 
fervice  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  (hil- 
lings to  be  current  in  Ireland  at  twelvepence  each  ;  half 
(hillings  to  be  current  at  fixpence,  and  quarter  (hillings 
at  threepence.  Pennies  and  halfpennies  were  alfo  (truck 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  fent  over  for  the  paymenf  of  the 
army  in  Ireland.  The  money  thus  coined  was  of  a 
very  bafe  mixture  of  copper  and  filver  ;  and  two  years 
after  there  were  more  pieces  of  the  fame  kinds  (truck 
for  the  fame  fervice,  which  were  (till  worfe  ;  the  former 
being  three  ounces  ot  diver  to  nine  ounces  of  copper ; 
and  thefe  latter  only  two  ounces  eighteen  pennyweights 
to  nine  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  the  alloy. 

The  Dutch,'  Flemifh,  and  Germans,  have  likewife 
their  (hilling,  called  fchelin,  fchilling,  fca/in,  Sec.  but  thele 
not  being  of  the  fame  weight  or  finenefs  with  the  Eng- 
lifh (hilling,  are  not  current  at  the  fame  value.  The 
Englifh  (hilling  is  worth  about  23  French  fols ;  thofe 
of  Holland  and  Germany  about  1 1  fols  and  an  halt ; 
thofe  of  Flanders  about  nine.  The  Dutch  (hillings  are 
alfo  called  fols  de  gros,  becaufe  equal  to  twelve  gros. 
The  Danes  have  copper  (hillings  worth  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  farthing  Sterling. 

SHILOH  is  a  term  famous  among  interpreters 
and  commentators  upon  Scripture.  It  is  found  (Gen. 
xlix.  10.)  to  denote  the  Mcffiah.  The  patriarch  Ja- 
cob foretels  his  coming  in  thete  words  5  "  The  fceptre 
(hall  not  depart  trom  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  (hall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  The  Hebiew  text 
reads,  rfrw  K3>  "3  ~<1  until  Shiloh  come.  All  Chriltian  com- 
mentators agree,  that  this  word  ought  to  be  uadcrltood 
of  the  Meffiah,  or  Jefus  Chrift ;  but  all  arc  not  agreed 
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about  its  literal  and  Grammatical  fiirnilication.  St  Jerome, 

"v who  tranflates  it  by  Qui  mittendus  eft,  manifeftly  reads  Shi- 

loach  "  fent,"  inflead  of  Shiloh.  The  Septua-rint  have  it 

(as  if  they  had  read  l'w  inflead  of  rfw),  i.  c  "  Until 
the  coming  of  him  to  whom  it  is  rtferved  ;"  er,  "  Till 
we  fee  arrive  that  which  is  referred  for  him." 

It  mull  be  owned,  that  the  fignitication  of  the  He- 
brew word  Shi/oh  is  not  well  known.  Some  tranilate, 
*'  the  fctptre  fhall  not  depart  trom  Judah,  till  he  come3 
to  whom  it  belongs  ;"  Fr>»  or  'to  inftead  of  l1™  *>  O- 
thers,  "  till  the  coming  of  the  peace-maker  ;"  or,  "  the 
pacific  ;"  or,  "  of  profpenty,"  nto  profperatus  eft.  Sha- 
iab  fignifics,  "  to  be  in  peace,  to  be  in  ptofperity  ;" 
others,  "  till  the  birth  of  him  who  fhall  be  born  of  a 
woman  that  fhall  conceive  without  the  knowledge  of  a 
ib.  lud  man,"  tyf  or  *■?!»  fecundina,  Jluxusf  ;  otherwife,  "  the 
""'  fctptre  fhall  not  depart  from  Judah,  till  its  end,  its  ruin  ; 
till  the  downfal  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,"  tow  or 
n'w  it  has  icajtd,  it  has  jmijhed  ^J.  Some  Rabbins  have 
taken  the  name  Si/oh  or  Shiloh,  as  if  it  fignrfied  the  city 
of  this  name  in  Palcftine  :  "  The  fceptre  fhall  not  be 
taken  away  from  Judah  till  it  comes  to  Shiloh  ;  till  it 
fhall  be  taken  from  him  to  be  given  to  Saul  at  Shiloh." 
But  in  what  part  of  Scripture  is  it  faid,  that  Saul  was 
acknowledged  as  king  or  confecrated  at  Shiloh  ?  If  we 
would  underftand  it  of  Jeroboam  the  fon  of  Nebat,  the 
matter  is  Hill  as  uncertain.  The  Scripture  mentions  no 
affembly  at  Shiloh  that  admitted  him  as  king.  A  more 
modern  author  derives  Shiloh  from  ntotfj  fatigare,  which 
fometimes  frgnifies  to  be  -weary,  to  fuffer  ;  "  till  his  la- 
bours, his  fufferings,  his  paffion,  fhall  happen." 

But  not  to  amufe  ourfelves  about  feekinsr  out  the 
grammatical  fignification  of  Shiloh,  it  is  fufficient  for 
us  to  fhow,  that  the  ancient  Jews  are  in  this  matter 
agreed  with  the  Chriilians  :  they  acknowledge,  that 
this  word  Hands  for  the  Mejfiah  the  King.  It  is  thus 
that  the  paraphrafts  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  that  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  commentaries  upon  Geneiis,  and  that  the 
Talmudills  themlelves,  explain  it.  If  Jefus  Chrift  and 
his  apoftles  did  not  make  ufe  of  this  paffage  to  prove 
the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  it  was  becaufe  then  the  com- 
pletion of  this  prophecy  was  not  fufficiently  manifell. 
The  fceptre  ftill  continued  among  the  Jews  ;  they  had 
ftill  kings  of  their  own  nation  in  the  perlons  of  the  He- 
rods  ;  but  foon  after  the  fceptre  was  entirely  taken 
away  from  them,  and  has  never  been  rellored  to  them 
fjnce. 

The  conceited  Jews  feek  in  vain  to  put  forced  mean- 
ings upon  this  prophecy  ot  Jacob  ;  faying,  for  example, 
that  the  fceptre  intimates  the  dominion  of  ftrangers,  to 
which  they  have  been  in  fubjedion,  or  the  hope  of  fee- 
ing one  day  the  fceptre  or  fupreme  power  fettled  ag;ain 
among  themfelves.      It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  all  this 
is  contrived  to  deliver  themlclve3  out  of  perplexity.     In 
vain  likewife  they  take  re  uge  in  certain  princes  of  the 
captivity,  whom  they  pretend  to  have  fubfifted  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  exercifini;  an  authority  over  their  nation 
little  differing   from  ablolute,   and  being  ot  the  race  of 
David.      This   pretended  fucctffion   ot  princes   is  per- 
fectly  chimerical;  and   though  at   certain  times   they 
could  fhow  a  fucceffion,    it  continued  but  a  fhort  time, 
and  their  authority  was  too   oblcure,  and  too  much  li- 
mited, to  be  the  objett  of  a  prophecy  fo  remarkable  as 
this  was. 
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SHINGLES,  in  building,  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  or 
quartered  oaken  boards,  fawn  to  a  certain fcantling,  or, 
as  is  more  ufual,  cleft  to  about  an  inch  thick  at  one 
end,  and  made  like  wedges,  four  or  five  inches  broad, 
and  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

Shingles  are  ufed  inftead  of  tiles  or  flates,  efptciallv 
for  churches  and  fleeples  ;  however,  this  coverin1*  ia 
dear  ;  yet,  where  tiles  are  very  fcarce,  and  a  light  co- 
vering is  required,  it  is  preferable  to  thatch;  and  where 
they  are  made  of  good  oak,  cleft,  and  not  fawed,  and 
well  feafoned  in  water  and  the  fun,  they  make  a  fure, 
light,  and  durable  covering. 

The  building  is  firit  to  be  covered  all  over  with 
boards,  and  the  fhingles  nailed  upon  them. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large  veffels,  particu- 
larly thofe  equipped  with  three  mails  and  a  bowfprit  j 
the  mails  being  compofed  of  a  lowermaft,  topmafl,  and 
top-gallant-niail  :  each  of  thefe  being  provided  with 
yards,  fails,  &c  Ships,  in  general,  are  either  employ- 
ed for  war  or  merchandize. 

Ships  of  War  are  veflels  properly  equipped  with  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  and  all  the  necel'ary  martial  wea- 
pons and  inilruments  for  attack  or  de!-ence.  They  arc 
ddtmguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  feveral  ranks  or 
claffcs,  called  rates,  as  follows  :  Ships  of  the  firfl  rate 
mount  from  too  guns  to  1 10  guns  and  upwards  ;  fe- 
cond  rate,  from  9^  to  98  guns  ;  third  rate,  from  64  to 
74  guns;  fourth  rate,  fiom  50  to  60  guns  ;  fifth  rate, 
from  $2  to  44  guns  ;  and  fixtl:  rates,  from  20  to  28 
guns.  See  the  article  Rate.  Veffels  carrying  lefs  than  20 
guns  are  denominated  /loops,  (utters,  fire-Jhips,  and  bombs. 
It  has  lately  been  propofed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
thefe  rates,  which  would  be  a  laving  to  the  nation,  and 
alio  productive  of  feveral  material  advantages. 

In  Plate  CCCCL.  is  the  reprefentatior.  of  a  firft 
rate,  with  rigging,  &c.  the  feveral  parts  of  which  are 
as  follow : 

Parts  of  the  hull.— A,  The  cathead  j  B,  The  fore- 
chain-wales,  or  chains ;  C,  The  main-chains  ;  D,  The 
mizen-chains  ;  E,  The  entering  port  r  F,  The  hawfe- 
holes  ;  G,  The  poop-lanterns  ;  H,  The  chefs-tiee  ;  I, 
The  head  ;  K,  The  Hern. 

1,  The  bowfprit.      2,  Yard   and   fail.     3,  Gammon- 
ing.     4,   Manrop.      5,    Bobilay       6,    Spritfail- meets. 
7,  Pendants,     h,  Braces  and  pendants.     9,  Halliards. 
10,  Lifts.      1 1 ,  Clue-lines.      1  2,  Spritfail-horfes.      13, 
Buntlines.      14,  Standing  lifts.      15,  Bowfprit-mroud. 
16,  Jib-boom.      17,  Jibilay  and  fail.      iS,  Halliards. 
19,  Sheets.    20,  Horfcs.     21,  Jib-guy.      22,    Spritfail- 
topfail   yard.      23,   Horfes.      24,   Sheets.      25,   Lifts, 
26,  Braces  and  pendants.      27,  Cap  of  bowfprit.      28, 
Jack  ftaff.      29,   Truck.      30,   Jack  flag. —  ji,    Fore 
ma//.      32,   Runner   and  tackle.      33,   Shrowds.      34, 
Laniards.      35,  Stay   and  laniard.     36,  Preventer  ltay 
and  laniard.      37,  Woolding   of  the   mail.      3^,  Fore- 
yard  and  fail.     39,  Horfes.     4c,  Top.     41,  Crowfoot. 
42,  Jeers.      43,  Yard-tackles.      44,  Lifts.      45,  Braces 
and  pendants.    46,  Sheets.     47,  Foretacks.     48,  Bow. 
lines  and  bridles.    49,  Fore  bunt-lines.      ;c ,  Fore  leech- 
lines.     51,  Prrventer-brace.      q2,   Futtock-fhrouJs . 

J},  Forelop-maft.  54,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  55,  Fore- 
top-fail  yard  and  fail.  56,  Stay  and  fail.  57,  Runner. 
58,  Back-flays.  59,  Halliards.  60,  Lilts  61,  Braces 
and  pendants.  62,  Horfes.  63,  Clew- lines.  64,  Bow- 
lines and  bridles.  65,  Reef-tackles.  66,  Sheets,  t •-, 
6  Bantiiiits, 
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B  1  -  •  .  ■  e«.    68,  Crofi  trees.     69;  Cip.     7P,  Foretop- 
'  gallant-mall.     71,  Shrouds.     72,  Yard  and  fail.     73, 
Backllays.    74,  Stay.    75,  Lifts.    7%  Clew-lines.    77, 
Braces  and  pendants.    78,  Bowlines  and  bridles.     79, 
r-ftaff.    80,  Truck-     81,  Flag-flay-llaff.     82,  Flag 
of  the  lord  high  admiral. — 83,  Mainmafl.  84,  Shrouds. 
85,  Laniards.     86,  Runner  and  tackle.     87,  Futtock- 
"fhrouds.     88,  Top-lantern.     89,  Crank  of  ditto.     90, 
Stay.     91,   Preventer   flay.      92,   Stay-tackles.      93, 
Woolding  of  the  mail.     94,  Jeers.     95,  Yard-tackles. 
96,  Lifts.    97,  Braces  and  pendants.    98,  Horfes.   99, 
Sheets.       100,  Tacks.      101,   Bowlines  and    bridles. 
102,  Crow-foot.      103,  Cap.     104,  Top.     105-,  Bunt- 
lines.    ■  ic6,  Leech  lines.      107,  Yard   and  fail. —  icS, 
Ma\n-t"pmaJ\.    1C9,  Shrouds  and  laniards.      I  10,  Yard 
and  fail.       It  I,   Futtoek   (hrouds.       11 2,   Backilays. 
113,  Stay.      114,    Stayfail   and  halliards.      115,  Tye. 
1  r6,  Halliards.      117,  Lifts,      n 8,  Clew-lines.      119, 
Braces  and  pendants.    12c,  Horfes.    121,  Sheets.    122, 
Bowlines   and  bridles.      123,   Buntlines.      124,    Reef- 
tackles.    125,  Crofs-trees.     I  26,  Cap.  — 127,  Main-top- 
gallant-m«Jl.      128,  Shrouds  and  laniards.     129,  Yard 
and  fail.      13c,   Backilays.      131,   Stay.      132,   Stay- 
fail  and  halliards.      133,  Lifts.      I  34,  Braces  and  pen- 
dants.     1  3  c,  Bowlines   and  bridles.      1  36,  Clew-lines. 
137,  Flag'.laff.    138,  Truck.     1 39,  Flagftaff-llay.    140, 
Flag  llandard. — 141,  Mizen-maji.      142,  Shrouds  and 
laniards.      143,    Cap.       144,    Yard    a«d   fail.      145, 
Block   for  fignal  halliards.      14.6,  Sheet.      147,  Pen- 
dant lines.      148,  Peck  brails.      149,   Stayfail.     150, 
Stay.      !<;•>   Derrick  and   fpan.       tC2,   Top.      153, 
Crofs  jack-yard.      154,   Ci  of;  jack  lifts.      155,   Crof*- 
jack  bracer;.      156,  Crofs-jack  flings. —  157,  Mizen-top- 
mafl.    158,  Shrouds  and  laniards.      159,  Yard  and  fail. 
160,  Backftays       161,  Stay.      162,  Halliards.      163, 
Lifts.      164,    Braces   and  pendants.       165,    Bowlines 
and  bridles.      1 66,    Sheets.      167,   Clew-lines.      16S, 
Stayfail.      169,  Crofs-trees.      170,  Cap.      171,   Flag- 
itafl'.      172,  Flagftaff-flay.      1 7  3,  Track.      174  -Flag, 
union.      1 7  ^,   Enfign-ilafF.      I  76,   Truck.      177,   En- 


cable 


figti.      178,  Stern  Udder.      179,  Bower  cable. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  CCCCLI.  is  a  vertical  longitudinal 
feftion  of  a  full  rate  fhip  of  war,  w.th  references  to  the 
principal  parts  ;  which  are  as  follow  : 

A,  Is  the  head,  containing,—  !,  The  llem  ;  2,  The 
knee  of  the  head  or  cutwater.  ;  3,  The  lower  and  up- 
per cheek  ;  4.  The  trail-board  ;  5,  The  figure  ;  6,  The 
gratings  ;  7,  The  brackets  ;  8,  The  faife  ilem  ;  9,  The 
bread  hooks;  i~,  The  haufc  holes  ;  1 1,  The  bulkhead 
forward;;  1  2,  The  cat-head  :  13,  The  cat-hook;  14, 
jSiv.-fary  feats;  15,  The  manger  within  board;  16, 
The  howfpiit. 

B,  Upon  the  forecaftle — 17,  The  gratings;  iS.Tlie 
partners  of  the  mill  ;  ig,  The  gunwale  ;  2?,  The  bel- 
li v  ;  2,1,  The  funnel  for  linoke  ;  22,  The  gangway  go- 

B  the  lorccallle  ;  23,  The  forecaftle  guns. 

C,  In  the  forecaftle —  2+,  The  door  of  the  bulkhead 
r  rard;  J,  <  Beers  cabins..;  26,  Staircafe  ;  27,  Fore- 
iop-fail  iheet  bits  ;  28,   The  beams  ;  29,  The  curlings. 

D,  1  lie  middle  jandeok  forward — 30,  The  tore- 
jeer  bits  ;  %i.  The  oven  and  furnace  of  copper  532,  The 
captain's  cwok  room;  ^^,  The  ladder  or  way  to  the 
forecaftle. 

E,  The  lower  gun-deck  forward — 34,  The  knees  fore 
.    i  aft ;   $;,  The  ipirketings,   or  the  full  ltreak  next 


to  each  deck,  the  next  under  the  beams  bei«g  called 
clamps ;  3^,  The  beams  ot  the  middle  gun  deck  lore  and  "" 
aft ;  37,  The  carlings  of  the  middle  gun-deck  fore  and 
aft;  38,  The  fore-bits ;  39,  The  after  or  main  bits  ; 
40,  The  hatchway  to  the  gunner's  and  boatfwain'a 
llore-rooms  ;  4  1 ,  The  jeer  capflan. 

F,  The  orlop — 42,  43,  44,  The  gunner's,  boatfwain'j, 
and  carpenter's  ftore-rooms  ;  45,  The  beams  of  the 
lower  gun-deck  ;  40,  47,  'Che  pillars  and  the  riders, 
fore  and  aft ;  48,  The  bulkhead  of  the  (lore  rooms. 

G,  The  hold— 49,  50,  51,  The  foot- hook  rider,  the 
floor  rider,  and  the  flandard,  fore  and  aft  ;  52,  The 
pillars  ;  53,  The  ftep  of  the  foremafl  ;  54,  The  kelfon, 
or  falfe  keel,  and  dead  fifing  ;  55,  The  dead-wood. 

H,  At  midfhips  in  the  hold  —56,  The  floor  timbers  ; 
.57,  The  keel ;  58,  The  well  ;  59,  The  chain-pump  ; 
60,  The  Hep  of  the  mainmafl ;  6 1 ,  62,  Beams  and  car- 
lings  of  the  orlop,  fore  and  aft. 

I,  The  orlop  amidfhips — 63,  The  cable  tire  ;  64,  The 
main  hatchway. 

K,  The  lower  gun-deck  amidfhips — 6y,  The  ladder 
leading  up  to  the  middle  gun-deck;  66,  The  lower  tire 
of  ports. 

L,  The  middle  gun-deck  amidfhip — 67,  The  middle 
tire  of  ports  ;  68,  The  entering  port  ;  69,  The  main 
jeer  bits  ;  70,  Twilled  pillars  or  ilanchions  ;  71,  The 
capllan  ;  72,  Gratings  ;  73,  The  ladder  leading  to  the 
upper  deck. 

M,  The  upper  gun-»'eckamidlTiips — 74,Themaintop- 
fail-fheet  bits ;  75,  The  upper  partners  of  the  mainmalt ; 

76,  The  gallows  on  which  fpare  topmafls  otc.  are  laid  ; 

77,  The  foreilieet  blocks ;  78,  The  rennets  ;  79,  The 
gunwale;  80,  The  upper  gratings;  81,  The  drift 
brackets;  82.  The  pifs  dale  ;  83,  The  capflan  pall. 

N,  Abaft  the  mainmall — 84,  The  gangway  off  the 
quarterdeck;  S  r,  The  bulkhead  of  the  coach;  86,  The 
flaircafe  down  to  the  middle  gun-deck  ;  87,  The  beams 
of  the  upper  deck;  88,  The  gratings  about  the  main- 
mail  ;  89,  The  coach  or  council-chamber  ;  90,  The 
flaircafe  up  to  the  quarterdeck. 

O,  The  quarterdeck— 91,  The  beams  ;  92,  The  car- 
lings  ;  93,  The  partners  of  the  mizenmail  ;  94,  The 
gangway  up  to  the  poop  ;  95,  The  bulkhead  of  the 
cuddy. 

P,  The  poop — 96,  The  trumpeter's  cabin  ;  97,  The 
tafforel. 

Q/riie  captain's  cabin. 

R,  The  cuddy,  ufually  divided  for  the  mailer  and  fe- 
cretary's  officers 

S,  The  Hate-room,  out  of  which  is  made  the  bed- 
chamber and  other  conveniences  for  the  commander  in 
chief  ;  98,  The  entrance  into  the  gallery  ;  gq,  The 
bulkhead  of  the  great  cabin;  100,  The  Hern  lights  and 
after  galleries. 

T,The  ward-room,  allotted  for  the  lieutenants  and  ma- 
rine officers  :  101,  The  lower  callery  ;  102,  The  fteer- 
age  and  bulkhead  of  the  wardroom  ;  103,  The  whip- 
flaff,  commanding  the  tiller;  ir  4,  The  after  flaircafe 
leading  down  to  the  lower  gun-deck. 

V,  Several  officers  cabins  abalt  the  mainmafl,  where 
the  Fbldiers  generally  keep  guard. 

W,  The  gun  room—  105,  The  tiller  commanding  the 
rudder;  106,  The  rudder;  107,  The  ftern-pofl ;  lo8, 
The  tiller  tranfom  ;  109,  The  feveral  tranfoms,  viz.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5.  ;  110,  The  gun-room  ports,  or  flern  chafe  ; 
r  III, 
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I II,  The  bread -room   fcuttle,   out  of  the   gun-room; 
'  112,  The  main  capftan  ;  in,  The  pall  of  the  capftan  ; 
114,  The   partner  ;   115.  The  bulkhead  of  the  bread- 
room. 

X,  The  bread-room. 

Y,  The  Reward's  room,  where  all  provifions  are 
wei  ihed  and  ferved  out. 

Z,  The  cockpit,  where  are  fubdivifions  for  the  purler, 
the  furgson,  and  his  mates. 

A  A,  The  platform  or  orlop,  where  provifion  is  made 
for  the  wounded  in  the  time  of  fervice  ;  116,  The  hold 
abaft  the  main-maft  ;  117,  The  Hep  of  the  mizen-matt ; 
1 1  8,  The  kelfon,  or  falfe  keel ;  1 19,  1  he  dead  wood, 
or  rifing. 

Ships  of  war  are  fitted  out  either  at  the  expence  of 
the  ftate  or  by  individuals.  Thofe  fitted  out  at  the 
public  expence  are  called  King's  /Jjips,  and  are  divided 
into  Jh'tps  of  the  line,  frigates,  Jloops,  &c.  For  an 
account  of  each  of  thefe,  fee  the  refpe&ive  articles. 
Ships  of  war  fitted  out  by  individuals  aie  called  priva- 
teers.    See  the  article  Privateer. 

Jlrmed-Smp.     See  ARMEc-Ship. 

Bomb-Snip.      See  BoMB-VeJfels. 

Double-Smp.      See  Snip- Building. 

Fire-Snip.     See  Finn-Ship. 

HofpitahSnip,  a  vefTel  fitted  up  to  attend  on  a  fleet 
of  men  of  war,  and  receive  their  lick  or  wounded  ; 
for  which  purpofe  her  decks  mould  be  hitjh,  and  her 
ports  fufficiently  large.  Her  cables  ought  alfo  to  run 
upon  the  upper  deck,  to  the  end  that  the  beds  or  cra- 
dles may  be  more  commodioufly  placed  between  decks, 
and  admit  a  free  paffage  of  the  air  to  ditperle  that 
which  is  offenfivc  or  corrupted. 

Merchant-Snip^  a  veffel  employed  in  commerce  to 
carry  commodities  of  various  forts  from  one  port  to 
another. 

The  larger!  merchant  fhips  are  thofe  employed  by 
the  different  companies  of  merchants  who  trade  to  the 
Eall  Indies.  They  are  in  general  larger  than  our  40 
gun  ihips  ;  and  are  commonly  mounted  with  20  guns 
on  their  upper-deck,  which  are  nine  pounders  ;  and  fix 
on  their  quarter-deck,  which  are  fix  pounders. 

Regijler-Smp.      See  IiF.G:srFR-Ship. 

Sure- Ship,  a  vefTel  employed  to  carry  artillery  or 
naval  {lores  lor  the  ufe  of  a  fleet,  fortrefs,  or  garrifon. 

Tranfport-SHip,  is  generally  ufed  to  conduct  troops 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Betides  the  different  kinds  of  (hips  abovementioned, 
which  are  denominated  from  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  are  employed,  vefTels  have  alfo,  in  general,  been 
named  according  to  the  different  manner  of  rigging 
them.  It  would  be  an  endlefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
unnecelTary  tafk,  to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds  of 
veffels  with  refoect  to  their  rigging  ;  and  therefore  a 
few  only  are  here  taken  notice  of.  Fig.  i,.  Plate 
CGCCIil.  is  a  Ihip  which  would  be  converted  into  a 
larl  by  (tripping  the  mizen  malt  of  its  yards  and  tin 
fails  belonging  to  them.  If  each  maft,  its  corresponding 
topmaft  and  topgallant -malt,  inftead  of  being  eompofed 
'  feparate  pieces  of  wood,  were  all  of  one  continued 
piece,  then  this  vefTel  with  very  little  alteration  would 
beapo/ncn.  I'ig.  4.  rcprelents  a  fnow  ;  fig.  5.  a  bi- 
lander  ;  fig.  6.  a  brig  ;  iig.  7.  a  ketch  ;  fig.  8.  a  feboon- 
er  ;  tig.  9.  njl-op  ;  fig.  10.  a  aebec  ;  fig.  1  1 .  a  galliot  ; 
fig.  1  2.  a  dogger  ;  tig.  13.  a.  galley  under  fail;  fig.  14. 
ditto  rowing. 
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Ships  are  alfo  fometimes  named  according  to  the  dif-      Ship. 
ferent  modes  of  their  conftru&ion.     Thus  we  fay,  a  cat-  ~~" V" J 
built  fhip,  &c. 

To  Ship,  is  either  ufed  actively,  as  to  embark  anv 
perfon  or  put  any  thing  aboard  (hip  :  or  pafGvely,  to 
receive  any  thing  into  a  fhip  ;  as,  "  we  (hipped  a  hea- 
vy fea  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

To  Ship,  alfo  implies  to  fix  any  thing  in  its  place  ; 
as,  to  (hip  the  oars,  that  is,  to  put  them  in  their  row. 
locks  ;  to  fhip  the  fwivel  guns,  is  to  fix  them  in  their 
fockets ;  to  (hip  the  handfpokes,  &c. 

Machine  for  draiv'ng  Bo.ts  out  of  Ships,  an  inftni- 
ment  invented  by  Mr  William  Hill  for  this  purpofe. 
His  account  of  which  is  as  follows*.  '  Tn„fic* 

"  Firft,   The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  to  draw  the  kel-"?""  °ftht 
fon  and  dead  wood  bolts  out,  and  to  draw  the  knee  of  ?£'&.{£. 
the  head  bolts. — Secondly,  The  heads  of  the  kelfon  bolts ragmmtif 
heretofore  were  all  obliged  to  be  driven  thro'  the  kelfon,-^'*'.  &c. 
floor-timbers,  and  keel,  to  get  them  out:  by  this  means vo1- *• 
the  kelfon  is  often  entirely  detlroyed,  and  the  large  hole 
the  head  makes  materially  wounds   the  floors  ;  and  fre- 
quently, when  the  bolt  is  much  corroded,  it  fcarfs,  and 
the  bolt  comes  eut  of  the  fide  of  the  keel. — Thirdly, 
'1  he  dead-wood  bolts  that  are  driven  with  two  or  three 
drifts,  are  feldom  or  never'got  out,  by  which  means  the 
dead-wood  is  condemned,   when  fome  of  it  is  really  fer- 
viceable.  —  Fourthly,  In  drawing  the  knee  of  the  head- 
bolts,  fometimes  the  knee  ftarts  off,    and  cannot  be  got 
to  again,  but   furs  up,  and  with  this  machine  may  be 
dra-.>  11  in  ;    for  it  has  been  proved  to  have  more  power 
in  (farting  a  bolt  than  the  maul." 

In  fig.  I.  "  A,  A,  reprefent  two  ftrong  male  fcrews,  P!lte 
working  in  female  fcrews  near  the  extremities  of  theCCCCLUI,- 
cheeks,  againft  plates  or  iron  E,  E.  C  C  is  the  bolt 
to  be  drawn  ;  which,  beiiiij  held  between  the  chaps  of 
the  machine  at  Dl),  is,  by  turning  the  fcrews  by  the 
lever  B,  forced  upwards  out  of  the  wood  or  plank  of 
the  fhip.  F,  F,  are  two  dogs,  with  hooks  at  their  low- 
er extremities ;  which,  being  driven  into  the  plank,  ferve 
to  fupport  the  machine  till  the  chaps  have  got  fail  hold 
of  the  bolt.  At  the  upper  part  of  thefe  dogs  are  rings 
palling  thro'  holes  in  a  collar,  moveable  near  the  heads 
ot  the  fcrews.  Fig.  2.  is  a  view  of  the  upper  fide  of  the 
cheeks  when  joined  together;  a,  a,  the  holes  in  which 
the  fcrews  work  ;  b,  the  chaps  by  which  the  bolts  arc- 
drawn.  Fig.  3.  The  under  tide  of  the  cheek:  a,  ,1, 
the  holes  in  which  the  fcrews  work  ;  b,  the  chaps  by 
which  the  bolts  are  drawn,  and  where  the  teeth  that 
gripe  the  bolt  are  more  dillinctly  (hown.  Fig.  4.  One 
of  the  cheeks  feparated  from  the  other,  the  letters  reiei- 
ring  as  in  fig.  2.  and  3. 

'I  his  machine  was  tried  in  his  majefly's  yard  at  Dept- 
ford,  and  was  found  of  the  greateft  utility. — "  Firlv.,  it 
drew  a  bolt  that  was  driven  down  fo  tight  as  only  to 
go  one  inch  in  lixteen  blows  with  a  double-headed 
maul,  and  was  well  clenched  below:  the  bolt  drew  the 
ring  a  considerable  way  into  the  wood,  and  wire  drew 
itfclf  through,  and  left  the  ping;  behind.  Secondly, 
it  drew  a  bolt  out  of  the  Venus's  dead-wood  that  could 
not  be  got  out  by  the  maul.  That  part  of  it  which 
went  through  the  keel  was  bent  clofe  up  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  dead-wood,  and  the  machine  drew  the  bole 
ftraight,  and  drew  it  out  with  cafe.  It  alfo  drew  a  kelfon 
bolt  out  of  the  Stanley  Welt  Indiaman,  in  Matin 
Wells's  yard,  Deptford  ;  which  being  a  bolt  of  two 
drifts,  could  not  be  driven  out. 
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Management  of  Stars  at  ftnpl*  anchor,  is  the  medio  ! 
of  taking  care  i.ta  (hip  while  riding  at  finale  anchor  in 
a  tide-way,  her  anchor, 

Sec.     This  following  rules  for  tin's  purpofe,  with  which 
we  have  ured  by  Mr  Henry'!'.    .  -  North 

Is,  will  be  found  of  the  utmofl  confequence. 

Riding  in  a  tide- way,  with  a  f i  nd,  the  (hip 

fhould  have  what  is  called  a  /hcrt  or  v/'tndwnrd  fervice, 
fay  45  or  co  tathoms  of  cable,  and  always  Iheered  to 
windward  ( A \  not  always  with  the  helm  hard  down, 
but  more  or  lefs  fo  according  to  the  ftrength  or  wcak- 
ntts  of  the  tide.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  many  (hips 
fheer  their  anchors  home,  drive  on  board  of  other  (hips, 
and  on  the  fands  near  which  they  rode,  before  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  anchor  had  been  moved  fi 
the   place  where  it  was  let  go. 

the  wind  is  crofs,  or  nearly  crofs,  off  fhore,  or 
in  the  opp-ilitc  direction,  (hips  will  always  back.  This 
is  done  by  the  mizen-topfail,  afuitcd,  if  needful,  by  the 
n -{lay fail ;  fuch  as  have  no  mizan-topfail  com- 
monly ufe  the  main-toplail,  or  it  it  blows  trelh,  a  top- 
gallant-lail,  or  any  inch  fail  at  the  gaff. 

In  backing,  a  (hip  fhould  always  wind  with  a  taught 
cable,  that  it  may  be  certain  the  anchor  is  drawn  round. 
In  cafe  there  is  not  a  Sufficiency  of  wind  'ur  thai  pur- 
pofe, the  (hip  (hould  be  hove  apeak. 

Riding   with   the  wind   afore   the    beam,    the   yards 

ought  fhould  he  braced  forward  ;  if  abaft  the  beam,  they  are 
toj.ebra-     tQ  bc  braccd  aU  a,jack 

,  If  the  wind  is  fo  tar  aft  that  the  (hip  will  not  back 

Rilling  (which  (hould  not  be  attempted  if,  when  the  tide  eaies, 
wmd«ard  tbe  jj,jp  forges  ahead,  and  brings  the  buoy  on  the  lee 
quarter),  (he  mufl  be  fet  ahead  :  if  the  wind  is  jar  aft, 
and  blows  frefh,  the  utmoll  care  and  atuntiun  is  neccf- 
fary,  as  (hips  riding  in  this  fituation  often  break  their 
fheer,  and  come  to  windward  of  their  anchors  again. 
It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  when  the  (hip  lies  in  this 
ticklifh  fituation,  the  after-yards  mull  be  biaced  for- 
ward, and  the  fore-yards  the  contrary  way  :  (he  will  lay 
fafe,  as  the  buoy  can  be  kept  on  the  lee  quarter,  or  fup- 
pofe  the  helm  is  aport,  as  long  as  the  buoy  is  on  the 
larboard  quarter.  With  the  helm  thus,  and  the  wind 
right  aft,  or  neaily  fo,  the  llarboard  main  and  fore  bra- 
ces (hould  be  hauled  in.  This  fuppofes  the  main  braces 
to  lead  forward. 

_     ,4      ._      When   the  (hip  begins  to  tend  to  leeward,   and  the 
Tending  to  r        o  '       . 

leeward       buoy  comes  on  the   weather-quarter,  the  hilt  thing  to 
when  the     be  done  is  to  brace  about  the  fore-yard  ;  and  when  the 

Ihipmull     wjnd  comes  near  the  beam,  fet  the  fore-ftayfail,  and 

he  fet  a- 

head. 
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keep  it  (landing  until  it  (hakes;  then  brace  all  the  raids      SI  ip. 

(harp  forward,  clpccially  if  it  is  likely  to  bio  ~— 

[flaying  in  the  aforefaid  pofition,  and  (he breaks  he»u 
Iheer,    brace   about   the  main- yard   immediately;  iffhc,, 

'  :  the  buoy  on  the  lee  or  larboard  quar-  when  thi 

ter,  let  the  main-yard  be  again  braced  about;  1 
come  to  a  iheer  the  other  way,  by  the  1  rlneei 

on  tlie  other  quarter,  change  the   helm   and   brace  the 
fore-yard  to.  ^ 

Riding  leeward  tide  with  more  cable  than  the  wind- When  a 
ward   fervice,  and  expecting  the  (hip  will  go  to  wind-';1  'Jtfer- 
ward  of  her  anchor,   begin  as  foon  a.>  the   tide  eaies  to1'"!  '' "u 
fhorteu  in  the  cable.      '1  his  is   often  hard  work  ;   but  it  ,iu  ,  18  |jj 
ii  neceffary  to  be  done,   othcrwife   the   anchor  may  be.> 
fouled  by  the  great  length  ot  cable  the  (hip  has  to  draw  wiudwari 
round  ;   bit  even  if  that  could  be  done,  the  cable  would 
be  damaged  againft  the  bows  or  cut  water.      It  is   to 
be  obferved,   that  when  a  (hip  rides  windward  tide  the 
cable    fhould  be  cackled  fiom  the  fliort  fervice  tow. 
the  anchor,  as  far  as  will  prevent  the   baie  part  touch- 
Ihip. 

When  the  (hip  tends  to  windward  and  mufl  lie  fet  a- 
head,  hoift  the  fore-ftayfail  as  foon  as  it  will  ttar.d,  ani 
when  the  buoy  comes  on  the  leequarter,  haul  down  the 
fore-ftayfail,  brace  to  the  fore-yard,  and  put  the  helm 
a-lee  ;  tor  till  then  the  helm  mult  be  kept  a- weather  and 
the  yaid>  full. 

When  the  (hip  rides  leeward  tide,   and  the  wind  in-  j-j  1W  M 
creafes,   care    fhould   be    taken    to    give    her    more    ca-  manage  ii 
ble  in  time,  othcrwife  the  anchor  may   (tart,  and  pro-a  florin, 
bably  it  will  be  troublefome  to  get   her   brc«!ight  up  a- 
gain  ;  and  this  care  is  the  more  neceffary  when  the  (hip 
rides  in  the  haule  of  another  (hip.      Previous  to  giving 
a  long  fervice  it  is  ulual  to  take  a  weather-bit,  that  is, 
a  turn   of  the  cable  over   the    windlafe  end,   fo  that  in 
veering  away  the  (hip  will   be   under  command.     The 
fervice  ought  to  be  greafed,  which  will  prevent  its  cha- 
fing in  the  haufe. 

If  the  gale  continues  to  incieafe,  the  topmafts  fhould 
bc  (truck  in  time  ;  but  the  fore-yard  fhould  feldom,  if 
ever,  be  lowered  down,  that  in  cale  of  parting  the  tore- 
fail  may  bc  ready  to  be  let.  At  Inch  times  there  fhould 
be  more  on  deck  than  the  common  anchor-watch,  that 
no  accident  may  happen  from  inattention  or  falling  a- 
fleep. 

In  a  tide-way  a  fecond    anchor  fhould   never   be  let 

go  but  when  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  for  a  (hip  will  fome- 

times  ride  eafierand  fater,  efpccially  if  the  lea  run5  high, 

with  a  very  long  fcope  of  cable  and  one  anchor,  than  with 

7  lefs 


(a)  It  has  been  thought  by  fome  theorifts,  that  fhips  fhould  be  iheered  to  leeward  of  their  anchors  ;  but  expe- 
rience and  the  common  practice  of  the  bed  informed  feamen  are  againft  that  opinion  :  for  it  is  found,  that  when  a 
fiiip  rides  leeward  tide  and  fheered  to  windward,  with  tiie  wind  two  or  three  points  upon  the  bow,  and  blowing 
hard  in  the  interval  between  the  fqualls,  the  fheer  will  draw  her  towards  the  wind's  eye  ;  fo  that  when  the  next. 
fquall  comes,  before  (he  be  preffed  aftream  of  her  anchor,  it  is  probable  there  will  bc  a  lull  again,  and  the  fpring 
which  the  cable  got  by  the  Iheer  will  greatly  eafe  it  during  the  fquall. 

Every  feaman  knows  that  no  (hip  without  a  rudder,  or  the  helm  left  loofe,  will  wear  ;  they  always  in  fuch  Si- 
tuations fly  to  :  this  proves  that  the  wind  preffing  upon  the  quarter  and  the  helm  alee,  a  (hip  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  break  her  fheer  than  when  the  helm  is  a-weather.  Betides,  if  the  helm  is  a-lee  when  (he  breaks  her  Iheer,  it 
i.  ill  be  a-weather  when  the  wind  comes  on  the  other  quarter,  as  it  ought  to  be  until  ihe  either  fwing  to  leeward, 
or  bring  the  buoy  on  the  other  quarter.  Now  if  the  (hip  breaks  her  fheer  with  the  helm  a-weather,  it  throws  her 
head  to  the  wind  fo  fuddenly  as  fcarce  to  give  time  to  brace  the  yards  about,  and  very  probably  (he  will  fall  uv-.- 
li'.r  anchor  before  the  Jore-ltayfail  can  be  got  up. 
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left  length  and  two  cables;  however, it  isadvifable,  a9  a 
preventive-,  when  (hips  have  not  room  to  drive,  and  the 
niVlit  is  dark,  to  let  fall  a  fccor.d  anchor  under  foot,  with 
a  range  ol  cable  along  the  deck.  It  this  is  not  thought 
neccflaty  to  be  done,  t!ie  deep-fea  lead  fhouldte  thr 
overboard',  and  the  line  frequently  handled  by  the  watch, 
that  they  may  be  affurcd  (lie  rid<  >  faft. 

If  at  any  time  the  anchor-watch,  prefuming  on  their 
own  knowledge,  (hould  wind  the  Ihip,  or  falter  her  to 
break  her  ihter  without  calling  the  mate,  he  fiiouM  im- 
mediately, or  the  very  firft  opportunity,  oblige  the  crew 
to  heave  the  anchor  in  light  ;  which  will  prevent  the 
commilfion  of  the  like  fault  again ;  for  betides  the  fharc  of 
trouble  the  watch  will  have,  the  reit  of  the  crew  will 
blame  them  for  negledting  their  duty. 

Prudent  mates  ieldom  lie  a  week  in  a  road-dead 
without  heaving  theiranchor  in  fight;  even  though  they 
have  not  the  leail  fufpicion  of  its  being  foul.  There 
are  other  reafons  why  the  anchoi  (hould  be  looked  at  ; 
lometimes  the  cable  receiv<  by  fweeping  wrecks 

or  anchors  that  have  been  loft,  or  from  rocks  01  -tones ; 
and  it  is  often  neceflary  to  trip  the  anchor,  in  order  to 
take  a  clearer  birth,  which  lhould  be  done  as  often  as 
any  Ihip  brings  up  too  near. 

Method  for  the  fafe  removal  of  fuch  Ships  as  have  been 
driven  onjhore.  For  this  purpofe  empty  caflcs  are  ulu- 
ally  er.  Joyed  to  float  off  the  vefTel,  efpecially  if  (he  is 
fmall,  and  at  the  fame  time  near  the  port  to  which  it  is 
propofed  to  conduct  her.  In  other  cafes,  the  following 
method  adopted  by  Mr  Barnard  *  will  anfwer. 

'■'  On  January  I.  '779  (fays  Mr  Barnard),  in  a  molt 
dreadful  ftorm,  the  York  Eaft  InJ.iaman,  of  eigiit  hun- 
dred tons,  homeward  bound,  with  a  pepper  cargo,  part- 
ed tier  cables  in  Margate  roads,  and  was  driven  on  fliore, 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  head  and  thirty  feet  of 
thi  lide  of  Margate  pier,  then  drawing  twenty-two  fett 
lix  inches  water,  the  flow  of  a  good  ipring  tide  being 
only  fourteen  'eet  at  that  place. 

"  On  the  third  of  the  fame  month  I  went  down,  as  a 
(hip-builder,  to  affift,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Richard  Hotham,  to  whom  the  (hip 
belonged.  I  found  her  perfectly  upright,  and  her  (here 
(or  lide  appearav.ee)  the  fame  as  when  firft  built,  but 
funk  to  the  twelve  feet  water-mark  fore  and  aft  m  a  bed 
of  chalk  mixed  with  a  ftiff  blue  clay,  exactly  the  lhape 
o  her  body  below  that  draft  of  water ;  and  from  the 
rudder  being  torn  from  her  as  fhe  (truck  coming  on 
fhore,  and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  tea  alter  her  be- 
ing  there,  her  ftern  was  fo  (neatly  injured  as  to  admit 
free  accefs  thereto,  which  filled  her  for  four  days  equal 
to  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Having  fully  informed  myfclf 
of  her  fituation  and  the  flow  of  fpring-tides,  and  being 
clearly  of  opinion  (he  might  be  again  got  off,  1  recom- 
mended, as  the  firlt  neceflary  Itep,  the  immediate  dis- 
charge ot  the  cargo  ;  and,  in  the  progrefs  of  that  bufi- 
ue(s,  1  found  the  tide  always  flowed  to  the  fame  height 
On  the  Ihip  ;  and  when  the  cargo  was  halt  difcharged, 
and  1  knew  the  remaining  part  fhould  not  make  her 
draw  more  than  eighteen  feet  water,  and  while  I  was 
obferving  the  water  at  twenty-two  feet  fix  inches  by  the 
(hip's  marks,  fhe  iultantly  lifted  to  feventeen  feet  eif  ht 
inches  ;  the  water  and  air  being  before  excluded  by  her 
preffute  on  the  clay,  and  the  atmofphere  acting  upon 
tier  upper  pait  equal  to  fix  hundred  tons,   which  is  the 


w.     htof  water  difplaced  at  the  difference  of  thefe  two 
drafts  of  water. 

"  f  he  moment  the  (hip  lifted,  I  difcovered  (lie  had 
received  more  damage  than  was  at  fnft  apprehended,  her 
leaks  being  fuch  as  idled  her  from  lour  to  eighteen 
water  in  an  hour  and  a  hah.  As  nothing  effectual  was 
to  be  expected  from  pumping,  feveral  fcuttles  or  holes 
in  the  fliip's  lide  were  made,  and  valves  fixed  thereto, 
to  draw  off  the  water  at  the  lowed  ebb  of  the  tide,  to 
facilitate  the  difcharge  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  car- 
go ;  and,  after  many  attempts,  I  fucceeded  in  an  exter- 
nal application  ot  fheep-fkins  fewed  on  a  fail  and  thruft 
under  the  bottom,  to  ftop  the  body  of  water  from 
ing  fo  furtoufly  into  the  Ihip.  Tin's  bufincl's  effected, 
moderate  pumping  enabled  us  to  keep  the  Ihip  to  about 
fix  feet  water  at  low  water,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  we 
could  bring  the  Ihip  fo  light  as  (when  the  car.  o  lhould 
be  all  difcharged)  to  be  calily  removed  into  deeper  water. 
But  as  the  external  application  might  be  dilturbed  by 
fo  doing,  or  totally  removed  by  the  agitation  ol  - 
(hip,  it  was  abiohitely  neceflary  to  provide  lome  per- 
manent lecurity  tor  the  lives  ot  thole  who  were  to  na- 
vigate her  to  the  river  Thames.  I  then  recommended 
as  the  cheapeft,  quickeft,  and  molt  effectual  plan,  to  lay 
a  deck  in  the  hold,  as  low  as  the  water  could  be  pump- 
ed to,  framed  (o  loiidly  and  lecurely,  and  caulked  to  tight, 
as  to  fwim  the  (hip  independent  of  her  own  leaky  bottom. 

"  Beams  of  fir-timber  twelve  inches  Square  were  pla- 
ced in  the  hold  under  tveiy  lower-deck  btam  111  the 
(hip,  as  low  as  the  water  would  permit  ;  thefe  were  in 
two  pieces,  for  the  conveniency  ot  getting  them  down, 
and  alfo  for  the  better  fixing  them  of  an  exact  length, 
and  well  bolted  together  when  in  their  places.  Over 
thefe  were  laid  long  Dantzic  deals  of  two  inches  and 
an  half  thick,  well  nailed  and  caulked.  Againft  the 
(hip's  fide,  all  fore  and  alt,  was  well  nailed  a  piece  of 
fir  twelve  inches  broad  and  fix  inches  thick  on  the  low- 
er and  three  inches  on  the  upptr  edge,  to  prevent  the 
dv.ek  from  riling  at  the  lide.  Over  the  deck,  at  every 
beam,  was  laid  a  crofs  piece  of  fir  timber  fix  inches  deep 
and  twelve  inches  broad,  reaching  from  the  pillar  of 
the  hold  to  the  Ihip'sfide,  on  which  the  fhorcs  were  to 
be  placed  to  refill  the  pielfure  ot  the  water  beneath. 
On  each  of  thefe,  and  againft  the  lower-deck  beam,  at 
equal  diltances  from  the  fide  and  middle  oi  the  (hip,  was 
placed  an  upright  ihore,  lix  inches  by  twelve,  the  lower 
end  let  two  inches  into  the  crofs  piece.  From  the  foot 
or  this  fliore  to  the  (hip's  lide,  under  the  end  ot  every 
lower  deck  beam,  was  pi  fonal  fliore  1  •.  inc  1- 

es  by  twelve,  to  eale  the  (hip's  deck  of  part  ot  < 
by  throwing  it  on  the  lide.  An  upright  fliore  of  three 
inches  by  twelve  was  placed  from  the  end  ol  every  crofs 
piece  to  the  lower  deck  beams  at  the  lide,  and  one  of 
three  inches  by  twelve  on  the  midlhipend  oi  every  crofs 
piece  to  die  lower  deck  beam,  and  nailed  to  the  pillars 
in  the  hold.  Two  firm  tight  bulkheads  or  part  ti 
were  made  as  near  the  extremes  of  the  Ihip  as  poffible. 
The  ceiling  or  injide  plank  of  the  (hip  was  very  lecurely 
caulked  up  to  the  lower  d^ck,  and  the  whole  formed  a 
complete  (hip  with  a  flat  bottom  within  fide,  to  fwim  the 
outfide  leaky  one  ;  and  that  bottom  bciu  ;  depreffed  fix 
feet  below  the  external  water,  refilled  the  fhip's  weight 
above  it  equal  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  tons,  and 
fafcly  conveyed  her  to  the  dry-dock  at  l)e;;t:ord." 
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B   CHIP-BUILDING,  or  Navai  Architectc**, 

C5     is  the  art  of  conftructing  a  (hip  fo  as  to  anfwer  a 
particular  purpofe  either  of  war  or  merchandise. 

Towhom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  ft  rpSj 
is,  like  all  otl  fs  of  equal  antiquity,  uncertain. 

v  fmall  portion  of  art  or  contrivance  was  feen 
:•:  the  firlt  (hips  :  they  were  neither  llrong  nor  durable; 
but  con  lifted  only  of  a  few  planks  laid  together,  with- 
out beauty  or  ornament,  and  juft  fo  compacted  as  to 
kiip  out  t!ie  water.  In  fome  places  they  were  only  the 
hulks  or  ftocks  of  trees  hollowed)  am!  then  confided 
only  of  one  piece  of  timber.  Nor  was  wood  alone  ap- 
i  this  ufe  ;  but  any  other  buoyant  materials,  as 
the  Egyptian  reed  papyrus;  or  leather,  of  which  the 
primitive  ftiips  were  frequently  compofed  ;  the  bottom 
and  fi  les  being  extended  on  a  frame  of  thin  battens  or 
fcantlings,  of  flexible  wood,  or  begirt  with  wickers, 
fuch  as  we  have  frequently  beheld  amongll  the  Ameri- 
can favages.  In  this  manner  they  wereolten  navigated 
upon  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Salxean  Arabia, 
even  in  latter  times.  But  in  the  firlt  of  them,  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  thing  but  leather  or  hides  fewed  to- 
gether. In  a  vcffel  of  this  kind,  Dardanus  lecured  his 
retreat  to  the  country  afterwards  called  Troas,  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  terrible  deluge  to  torfake  his  former 
habitation  of  Samothrace-  According  to  Virgil,  Cha- 
ron's infernal  boat  was  of  the  fame  cornpofitiori. 

But  as  the  other  arts  extended  their  influence,  naval 
architecture  like  wife  began  to  emerge  from  the  gloom 
i  i  oraace  and  barbarifrn  ;  and  as  the  fhips  of  thofe 
.i.;c3  were  increafed  in  bulk,  and  better  proportioned 
for  commerce,  the  appearance  of  thole  floating  citadels 
of  nnnfual  form,  full  of  living  men,  Hying  with  feemingly 
expanded  wings  over  the  furface  of  the  untravelled  ocean, 
"truck  the  ignorant  people  with  terror  and  alloniihment: 
and  hence,  as  we  are  told  by  Ariitophane?,  arofe  the 
fkble  of  Perfeus  flying  to  the  Gorgons,  who  was  actu- 
ally cairicd  thith.er  in  a  (hip  !  Hence,  in  all  probability, 
•.he  famous  ftory  of  Triptolemus  riding  on  a  winged 
dragon  is  deduced,  only  becaufe  he  failed  from  Athens, 
in  the  time  of  a  great  dearth,  to  a  more  plenti'ul  country, 
to  i'upply  the  neceffities  of  his  people.  The  fisftion  of 
the  flying  horfe  Pegafus  may  be  joined  with  thefe,  who, 
as  fcveral  mythologifts  report,  was  nothing  but  a  (hip 
with  fails,  and  thence  faid  to  be  the  offspring  of  Nep- 
tune the  fovereign  of  the  fea ;  nor  does  there  appear 
any  other  foundation  for  the  ltories  of  griffins,  or  of 
irips  transformed  into  birds  and  fifties,  which  we  fo 
often  meet  with  in  the  ancient  poets.  So  acceptable  to 
:he  firlt  ajes  of  the  world  were  inventions  of  this  nature, 
that  whoever  made  any  improvements  in  navigation  or 
naval  architecture,  building  new  ftiips  better  fitted  for 
ilrength  or  fwiftnei's  than  thofe  ufed  before,  or  rendered 
the  old  more  commodious  by  additional  contrivances, 
or  difcovered  countries  unknown  to  former  travellers, 
were  thought  worthy  of  the  greateft  honours,  and  often 
aftbeiated  into  the  number  of  their  deified  heroes.  Hence 
we  have  in  attronomy  the  figns  of  Aries  and  Taurus, 
which  were  no  other  than  two  (hips ;  the  former  tranf- 


ported  Phryxus  from  Greece  to  Cofchos,   and    the   lat- 
ter Europa  trom  Phoenicia  lo  Crete.      Aiuo,    Pegafus,1" 
and   Peifeus,  were  likewife  new    (hips    of    a    different 
foit  from  the  former,  which  being  greatly  admired  l>y 
the   barbarous  and  uninftruded    people  of   thofe  ' 
were  tranllated  ainonglt  the  liars,  in  cor.  in  of 

their  inventors,  and  metamorphofed  into  coniltllations 
by  the  poets  ot  their  own  and  of  fucceeding  a    - 

The  chief  parts,  of  which  (hips  anciently  coi  filled, 
were  three,  viz.  the  belly,  the  prow,  and  the  Hern:  thefe 
were  again  compofed  of  other  lmaller  parts,  which  (hall 
be  briefly  defcribed  in  their  order.  In  the  defcription, 
we  chiefly  follow  Schefl'er,  who  hath  fo  copiouiry  treat- 
ed this  fuhjec-t,  and  with  fuch  induftry  and  learning  col- 
lected whatever  is  neceffary  to  ilhrftrate  it,  that  veiy 
little  room  is  left  for  enlargement  by  thofe  who  incline 
to  purlue  this  inveftigation. 

I.  In  the  belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  (hip,  there  was 
TP°~'>,  carina,  or  the  "  keel,"  which  was  compofed  of 
wood  :  it  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fhip,  being 
defigned  to  cut  and  glide  through  the  waves,  and  there- 
fore was  not  broad,  but  narrow  and  fti3rp  ;  wirnce  it 
may  be  perceived  that  not  all  (hips,  but  only  the  n**g*u 
which  (hips  of  war  were  called,  whole  bellies  were 
llraight  and  of  a  fmall  circumference,  were  provided 
with  keels,  the  reft  having  ufually  flat  bottoms.  Around 
the  outiide  of  the  keel  were  fixed  pieces  of  wood,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  damaged  when  the  (hip  was  iirlt 
launched  into  the  water,  or  afterwards  (truck  on  any 
rocks  ;  thefe  were  called  xsK,wrltKTat  in  Latin  cunri. 

Next  to  the  keel  was  P***'»"<  the  "  pump-well,  or 
well  room,"  within  which  was  contained  the  "'»»•,  or 
"  pump  ;"  through  which  water  was  conveyed  out  of 
the  (hip. 

After  this,  there  was  i  vnpx  Tfwit,  or  the  "  fecond 
keel,"  fomewhat  refembling  what  is  now  called  the 
helfon  ;  it  was  placed  beneath  the  pump,  and  called 
xn7?i  ,,  x<*K%**<i  «xbt»w»*iof:  by  fome  it  is  falfely  fuppc- 
fed  to  be  the  fame  with  ?«>•"(. 

Above  the  pump  was  an  hollow  place,  called  by  He- 
rodotus »«m  »•«  •"'.  by  Pollux  *w«<  and  /-*"?".  becaufe 
large  and  capacious,  after  the  form  of  a  belly  ;  by  the 
Latins,  if/ludo.  This  was  formed  by  crooked  ribs,  with 
which  it  was  furrounded,  which  were  pieces  of  wood 
rifing  from  the  keel  upwards,  and  called  by  Hefychiua 
"*iif,  and  by  others,  i/*«imb,  the  belly  of  the  (hip  be- 
ing contained  within  them:  in  Latin,  cojlt;  and  in  Eng- 
lilh,  timbers.  Upon  thefe  were  placed  certain  planks, 
which  Ariftophanes  calls  fw/wwiaf,  or  i*Ttfm>S% 

The  wxiu/mm,  latcra,  or  "  fides"  of  the  lliip,  encom- 
pafled  all  the  former  parts  on  both  hands ;  thefe  were 
compofed  of  large  rafters  extended  from  prow  to  (tern, 
and  called  ranyf,  and  Safua/Mrx,  becaufe  by  them  the 
whole  fabric  was  begirt  or  furrounded. 

In  both  thefe  fides  the  rowers  had  their  places,  call- 
ed reix«  and  >J^">,  in  Latin  fori  and  tranjlra,  placed 
above  one  another  ;  the  loweft.  was  called  *«x.«^»f  s  and 
thofe  that  laboured  therein  *u*Mfu*i  the  middle,  ?»}"*, 
and  the  men  J"?-'"  ;  the  uppermoft  *»«»••,  whence  the 

rower-; 
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rowers  were  termed  J r* <•'*>,  In  thefe  apartments  were 
fpe.ces  through  which  the  rowers  put  their  oars  ;  the!e 
were  fometimes  one  continued  vacuity  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  called  rs*"5,  but  more  ulually  diftintt  holes, 
each  of  which  was  deiigned  for  a  fin.le  oar  ;  thefe 
were  ftyled  Tr'""l"/,  T--"-'*7*!  as  alio  :  »**  -,  bccaule 
not  unlike  the  eyr>  o>  living  creatures.  All  of  them  were 
by  a  more  general  name  termed  w*x,  from  containing 
the  oars  ;  but  tymtran  feemT.  to  have  been  another  thing, 
fijnifyin.j  the  fpaces  between  the  banks  of  oar-,  en  each 
fide,  where  the  paffengcrs  appear  to  have  been  placed. 
On  the  top  of  all  there  v.-.-  a  paffage  or  place  to  walk, 
cailrd  ---'■;:,  aad  «  ,  as  joining  to  the  --?=•>", 

or  uppermoft  bank  of  oats. 

2.  .  the   "  prow  or   fore-deck,"  whence  it  is 

fometimes  called  :i-*v,  and  commonly  diilinguifhed 
by  other  metaphorical  titles  taken  Iiom  human  laces. 
In  fome  (hips  there  is  mention  of  two  prows,  as  alio 
two  items  ;  fuch  was  Danaus's  fliip  adorned  by  Miner- 
va when  he  fled  trom  Egypt.  It  was  ufual  to  beautify 
the  prow  with  gold  and  various  forts  ot  paint  and  co- 
lours ;  in  the  primitive  times  red  was  mod  in  ule  ; 
whence  Homer's  lhips  were  commonly  dignified  with 
the  titles  of  nH-TiaagH)^  and  ?oi»«Mnr«/>M#,  or  "  red  faced;" 
the  blue  likewife,  or  lky-colour,  was  frequently  made 
ufe  of,  as  bearing  a  near  refemblance  to  the  colour  or 
the  fea;  whencewe  find  lhips  called  by  Homer  '.wvnafuf^ 
by  Ariftophanes  ■  -'■" >*** '■■'-■•■  Several  other  colours  were 
alio  made  ufe  of;  nor  were  they  barely  varniihed  over 
with  them,  but  very  often  annealed  by  wax  melted  in 
the  fire,  fo  as  neither  the  fun,  winds,  nor  water,  were 
able  to  deface  them.  The  art  or  doing  this  was  called 
from  the  wax  •■■-  *»'  ,  from  the  fire  ■"**!.>-.<>■,  which 
is  defcribed  by  Vitruvius,  and  mentioned  in  Ovid. 


Piifa  cohribus  ujYis 


('izruleam  matrem  concava  pupp'is  habet. 

rhe  painted  fliip  with  melted  wax  anneal'd 
Had  Tethys  for  its  deity 

In  thefe  colours  the  various  forms  of  gods,  animals, 
plants,  &c.  were  ufuallv  drawn,  which  were  likewife 
>ten  added  as  ornaments  to  other  parts  of  the  lhips,  as 
plainly  appears  from  the  ancient  monuments  prefented 
to  the  world  by  Bayfiu.8. 

"The  fides  of  the  prow  were  termed  ■='■  -=,  or  "  wings," 
and  CTi;'=,  according  to  Scheffer,  or  rather  •»*/»<»  ;  for 
lince  the  prow  is  commonly  compared  to  a  human  face, 
it  will  naturally  follow  that  the  fides  fhould  be  called 
cheeks.       1  heie  are  now  called  bozus  by  our  mariners. 

^.nfuuyr}  <«  the  hind-deck  or  poop,"'  iometlir.es  called 
■?*,  the  "  tail,"  becaufe  the  hindmolt  part  of  the  fiiip  ; 
it  was  of  a  figure  more  inclining  to  round  than  the 
prow,  the  extremity  ot  which  was  lharp,  that  it  might 
eat  the  waters  ;  it  was  alio  built  higher  than  the  prow, 
and  was  the  place  where  the  pilot  f?.t  to  RtJ;  the 
outer-bending  part  of  it  was  called  wimi«»,  anl'werinu- 
to  our  term  quarter. 

They  had  various  ornaments  of  fculpture  m  the 
prow;  as  helmets,  animals,  triumphal  wreaths,  &c. — 
The  Hern  was  more  particularly  adorned  with  wings, 
ihields,  &c.  Sometimes  a  little  mail  was  erected  where- 
on to  hang  ribbands  of  divers  colours,  which  ferved  in- 
Head  of  a  flag  to  diltinguifh  the  fliip  ;  and  a  weather- 
cock, to  fignify  the  part  from  whence  the  wind  blew. 
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On  the  extremity  eF  the  ptow  was  placed  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  called  the  <^'-A'-',  from  its  bendiiiLr  ;  ar.J 
fometimes  :-->k<^-,  the  "  eye"  of  the  (hip,  becaufe  fix- 
ed in  the  fore-deck  ;  on  this  was  inferibed  the  name  or" 
the  ILip.  which  was  ufuajly  taken  from  the  figure  paint- 
ed on  the  fidj.  Hence  comes  the  frequent  mention  of 
fliips  called  Pegn/i,  Scyllt,  bul's,  rami,  tigers,  Sec.  which 
the  poets  took  the  liberty  to  leprefeut  as  living  crea- 
tures that  tranfported  their  rideis  trom  one  country  to 
another. 

The  whole  fabric  being  completed,  it  was  fortified 
with  pitch,  and  fometimes  a  mixture  of  rolin,  to  fecure 
the  wood  from  the  waters;  whence  it  comes  that  Ho- 
mer's (hips  are  everywhere  mentioned  with  the  epithet 
of  fuMtoai,  or  "  black."  The  fir!',  that  made  ufe  of 
;  itch  were  the  inhabitants  of  Phseacia,  fince  called  Cor- 
fiea ;  fometimes  wax  was  employed  in  the  fame  ule; 
whence  0 

Ccerulea  aratas  acc'pnl  unJa  ral-s. 

The  azure  waves  receive  the  waxed 

After  all,  the  (hip  being  bedecked  with  garlands 
and  flowers,  the  mariners  alio  adorned  with  crowns,  (he 
wa,  launched  into  the  fea  with  loud  acclamations  and 
other  exprefiions  of  joy  ;  and  being  purified  by  a  prielt 
with  a  lighted  torch,  an  e^g  and  brimltone,  or  after 
fome  other  manner,  was  confeciated  to  the  god  whole 
imaje  (he  bore. 

The  fliips  of  war  of  the  ancients  were  diilinguifhed 
from  other  kinds  of  veffels  by  various  turrets  and  acccl- 
fions  or  building,  fome  to  defend  their  own  fiddiers,  and 
others  to  annoy  the  enemy  ;  and  from  one  another,   in 
latter  ages,  by  feveral  degrees  or  ranks  of  oars,  the  molt 
ufual  number  or   which  was  tour  or  five,   which  appeal 
not  to   have  been  arranged,   as  fome   imagine,   on   the 
fame  level  in   different   parts   of  the  (hip ;    nor  yet,  as 
others    have    fuppofed,    direftly   above    one    another's 
heads  ;  but  their  leats  being  placed  one  behind  another, 
afcended  gradually,  like  itairs.     Ptolemy    Philopater, 
urged  by    a   vainglorious  defire  of  exceeding   ail  the 
world  bclides   in  naval  architecture,   is  laid  to  have  far- 
ther enlarged  the  number  of  banks  to  40  ;  and  the  (hip 
being  otherwife  in  equal  proportion,  this  taifed  htr  to 
fuch  an  enormous  bulk,   that  (he  appeared  at  a  dittance 
like  a  floating  mountain  or  illand ;  and,    upon  a  nearer 
view,   like   a  prodigious  caflle  on  the  ocean.     She  was 
280  cubits  long,  38  broad,  and  48  high  (each  cubit  be- 
ing 1  Englifh  foot  5!  inches),  and  carried  400  rowers, . 
400   lailors,   and   3 coo   foldiers.     Another  which   the 
fare  prince  made  to  fail  on  the  Nile,    we  are  told,  was 
halt  a  ltadium  lonr?;.      Yet  thefe  were  nothing  in  compa- 
rifon  of  Hiero's  fliip,   built  under  the  direction  ot  Ar- 
chimedes ;  on  the  ltructtire  whereof  Mofchion  wrote  a 
whole  volume.     There  was  wood  enough  employed  in 
it  to  make  50  galleys  ;    it  had  all  the  variety  of  apart- 
ments of  a  palace  ;  fuch  as  banqueting-rooms,  galleries, 
gardens,  fifli-ponds,  (tables,  mills,  baths,  and  a  temple  to 
Venus.       1  he  floors  of  the  middle  apartment  weie  all 
inlaid,   and  represented  in  various  colours  the  itories  of 
Homer's  Iliad.     The  ceilings,  windows,  and  all  other- 
parts,  were  finifhed  with  wonderful  art,  and  cmbcllifhed 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments.     In  the  uppermolt  apart- 
ment there  was  a  fpacious  gymnafium,  or  place  for  ex- 
ercife,  and  water  was  conveyed  to  the  garden  by  pipes, 

fome 
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fome  of  hardened  -         rs  of  lead.     The  floors    being  fcarcely  i omen  to  each  fhip  »  and  one  from  Gtiel- 

0f  ,',,  were   inlaid    with   agates  and     derland,  with  24  mariners.     Fifteen  of  thefe  were  call- 


vol.  'i- 

P-V4J- 

It.  vol. 
p.  664. 


other  precious  Hones  ;  the  infide  1  I  with  cyprefs 
d;  :he  windows  adorned  with  ivory  paintings  and 
i1    .  hi       was  [ikewife  a  libra:  t'hi    vef- 

fel  vj  des  with  fine  paintings.     It  had 

20  benches  of  oars,   and  was  encompafled  with  an  iron 
rampart,  elj  In  towers,  with  walls  and  bulwark,.  Fu 
i  1  with  m  ichines  of  war,  p  irticularly  one  which  threw 
a  ftone  of  30     pou       .   or  a  dart  1 2  cubits  long,  the 

:e  of  hair  a  mile,  with  many  other  particulars  1  I 
by  Athenseus.  Caligula  likewife  built  a  vcffel  adorne  1 
with  jewels  in  the  poop,  with  falls  ol  many  colours,  and 
furniftied  with  larrte  porticoes,  bagnios,  and  banquet- 
ing-rooms,  befides  rows  of  vines,  and  fruit-trees  ot  v  1- 
rious  kinds.  But  thefe,  and  all  fuch  monftrous  fabrics, 
fe-t-.-cdnnlv  for  (how  and  orientation,  being  rtnriered  by 
their  va'.l  bulk  unwieldy  and  mint  lor  fervice.  Athe- 
hieus  informs  us,  the  common  names  they  were  known 
by,  were  Cyclades,  or  /Etna,  i.  e.  "  iflands,  or  moun- 
tains," to  which  they  feemed  nearly  equal  in  bignefs  ; 
confifting,  as  fome  report,  of  as  many  materials  as 
would  have  compofed  50  triremes,  or  fhips  of  three- 
banks. 

The  vefTels  employed  by  tlie  northern  nations  appear 
to  have  been  ftill  more  imperfect,  than  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  tor  a  law  was  enafted  in  the  reign  of  tin  em- 
peror Honorius,  24th  September,  A.  D  41 8,  inflict- 
ing capital  punifhment  on  any  who  (hould  indraft  the 
barbarians  in  the  art  of  (hip-building  ;  a  proof  at  once 
ot  the  great  eftimation  in  which  this  fcience  was  then 
held,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  the  barbarians  with  ic- 
gaid  to  it. 

The  fleet  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  when  he 
weighed  anchor  for  the  holy  war  from  MciTina,  in  Si- 
cily, where  lie  had  pafjed  the  winter,  A.  D.  1 190-1, 
is  J'aid  to  have  confined  of  150  great  (hips  and  53  gal. 
h\?,  befides  barks,  tartans,  &c.  What  kinds  ot  (hips 
thefc  were  is  not  mentioned.  To  the  crufades,  however 
pernicious  in  other  refpefts,  this  fcience  feems  to  owe 
fome  improvements  ;  and  to  this  particular  one  we  are 
indebted  for  Richard's  marine  code,  commonly  called 
the  Lawt  of  Olrron,  from  the  name  of  a  fmall  ifland  on 
the  coal!  of  France,  where  he  compofed  them,  and 
which  moft  of  the  nations  in  Europe  have  made  the  ba- 
fts of  their  maiitime  regulations.  Thote  fliips,  it  they 
merited  the  name  of  (hips,  were  probably  very  fmall, 
as  we  find  that  fo  long  after  as  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
anno  I  304,  40  men  were  deemed  fufficient  to  man  tlie 
iv.  beft  and  large  ft  veffels  in  England  ;  and  that  Edward 
the  Third,  anno  1335,  ordained  the  mayor  and  fheriil's 
of  London  to  "  take  up  all  (hips  in  their  port,  and  all 
other  ports  in  the  kingdom,  of  the  burden  of  40  tons 
and  upwards,  and  to  lurnilii  the  lame  with  armed  men 
and  other  nectfiaries  ot  war,  againit  the  Scots  his  ene- 
mies, confederated  with  certain  perfons  of  foreign  na- 
tions." Edward  the  '1  bird's  fleet  beiore  Calais,  anno 
1347)  confifted  of  738  Englifh  (hips,  carrying  14-956 
mariners, being  on  an  average  but  20  men  to  each  fhip  ; 
15  (hips  and  459  mariners,  from  Qayonne  in  Guienne, 
being  \o  men  to  each  fhip;  7  fhip6  and  184  men  from 
Spain,  which  is  26  men  t  1  each  (hip  ;  one  from  Ireland, 
carrying  25  men  ;  14  from  Flanders,  with  133  men, 


ed    the    king's  own  (hips,   manned  with  419  mariners, 
pi  .  '  fomewhat  under  1-  to  each  fhip. 

Hid    1  prefent  the  \-  Hi  Is  ol  V.   ;'  e  and  <  J-enoa 

as  tli    '  and  the  beft  about  this  time,  but  tl 

■  ded  in  li'/.e  by  the   Span  ci  lied 

carrirks,  fome  of  which  carried  cannon  ;  and  thefe  .'• 
wire  exceeded  by  thi  tilt  by  the  northern  peo- 

ple,  particularly  thofi  ng  to1  the  Hanfe -towns. — 

In  the  14th  century,  the  '  I  were  the fovereigi 

of  the  northern  feas,  as  well  without  as  within  the   I  al- 
tic  ;  and  their  fiiips  were  fo  large,  that  forei 
often  hired  them   in  their  wars      According  to  It 
luyt,  an  Englifh  Ihip  from  Newcaftle,  of  200  tons  bur- 
den, was  feized  in  the  Baltic  by  thofe  of  Wifmar  and 
Itofl  ick,  anno  1394  ;  and  another  Englifh  vefTel  of  the  £»/«•», 
fame  burden  was  violently  feized  in  the-  port  ot  Lilbon,vo1-  "««■ 
anno  141  2.  P1  'l7' 

Soon   after  fhips  of  a   much   larger   fize  were  con-'*  »  1   x 
drafted.      It   is  mentioned   that   a   very  large  (hip  wab "•  *■* 8" 
built,  anno  1449.    by  John  Taverner  of  Hull  ;  and   in  W.  vol.  i 
the  year    145,",  king  Henry    iY.   at   the  requefl    .''..s6*' 
Charles  kit  ted  a  licence  for  a  S«  dilh 

fhip  of  the  burden  of  a  thoufand  tons  or  under,  laden 
with  merchandize,  and  having  12c  perfons  on  hoard,  to 
come  to  the  ports  ol  England,  there  to  difpofe  of  their 
lading,  and  to  relade  back  with  Englifh  merehandi 
paying  the  ufual  cuftoms  The  infeription  on  the  tomb 
of  William  Canning,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  had 
been  live  times  mayor  of  Briftol,  in  Ratcliff-church  at 
Briftol,  anno  1474,  mentions  his  having  forfeited  the 
king's  peace,  tor  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  300 
merks  ;  in  lieu  of  which  linn,  king  Edward  IV.  took 
im  2470  tons  of  (hipping,  amongft  which  there 
was  one  fhip  of  9CO  tons  burden,  another  of  530  tons, 
and  one  of  400  tons,   the  reft  being  fmaller. 

In  the  year  1506,  king  James  IV.  of  Scotland 
built  the  largeft  Ihip  which  had  hitherto  been  feen,  but 
which  was  loft  in  her  way  to  France  in  the  year  I  5  1  ., 
owing  probably  to  a  defective  conftruftion,  and  the  uu- 
fkilfulnefs  of  the  crew  in  managing  io  lai  ;e  a  Ihip. — 
About  this  time  a  very  lar'ge  (hip  was  likewife  built 
in  France.  In  the  fleet  fitted  out  by  Henry  VIII. 
anno  15 12,  there  was  one  fhip,  the  Regent,  of  icod 
tons  burden,  one  of  500,  and  three  of  400  each.  A 
fhip  lliil  larger  than  the  Regent  was  built  loon  after, 
called  Henri  Grace  Dieu  J  In  the  year  1522  the  firft 
voyage   round  the  globe  was  tinifhed. 

The  Englifh  naval  hiftorians  think   rhat  (hips  carried 
cannon  on  their  upper  decks  only,   and   had  not  gun- 
ports  before  the  year  1545  :  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
ot  the-largtft  (hips  in  former  times  were  fitted  out  bom 
harbours,  where  (hips   of   a  moderate  fize  now  would 
not  bavv  water  enough  to  float   them.     In    1575   tlie 
whole  of  the  royal  navy  did  not   exceed  24  fhips,  and 
the   number  of  merchant  fhips   belonging  to   England 
amounted  to  no  moic  than  135   veflels  above  io;  tons, 
and  656  between  40  and  too  tons.     At  queen  Eliza- ^'nfm ' 
beth's  death,  anno    1603,   there  were  not   above   ioar]^'"1?, 
merchant-Aups  in  England  ot  43.   tons  burden  each. — ,,  ,n.' 
The  largeft  of  queen  Elizabeth's  fhips  of  war  was  1000 
tons  burden,  carrying  but  343  men,  and  40  guns,  and 
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th?  fmallefl  flee  ton-,  carrying  15c  men  and  30  guns. 
Smaller  veffels  were  occafionally  hired  by  her  from  pri- 
vate owners. 

In  the  memorable  fea-fight  of  Lepanto  between  the 
Turl'.s  and  Chriliians,  anna  i-~\,  no  veffels  were  em- 
ployed but  galleys  :  and  it  would  appear  Irom  the  car- 
c  tfes  of  tome  of  them,  which  are  it  ill  preferved  in  the 
arftnal  at  Venice,  that  even  thefe  were  not  lo  large  or 
■  well  conltrucled  as  thoft  of  our  times.  The  Invin- 
cible Armada,  as  Spaniih  vanity  ftvled  it,  once  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  nations,  in  the  pompous  and 
exaggerated  defcriptiona  of  which  the  Spanifh  authors 
of  thole  times  dwelt  with  fo  much  apparent  pleafure, 
confided  of  133  (hips,  near  103  of  which  were  the 
Hatched  that  had  yet  been  feen  on  the  ocean.  The  lar- 
gefl  of  thefe,  however,  would  be  no  more  than  a  third 
rate  veffel  in  our  navy,  and  they  were  fo  ill  conllrutted, 
that  they  would  neither  move  eafily,  fail  near  the  wind, 
nor  be  properly  worked  in  temDeftuous  weather.  The 
whole  of  the  naval  force  collected  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  oppofe  this  formidable  fleet,  including  hired  veflels, 
tenders,   llore-lhips,   &c.   amounted  to   no   more   than 

'43- . 

Shipbuilding  began  now  to  make  a  confiderable  pro- 

grefs  in  Britain.  Both  war  and  trade  required  an  in- 
creafe  or  (hipping  ;  lo  that,  in  the  yc3r  1670,  the  an- 
nual charge  ol  the  navy  was  reported  to  be  L. 5.0,000; 
and  in  1678  the  navy  confided  of  83  (hips,  of  which 
58  were  of  the  line.  At  this  time  the  exports  amount- 
ed to  ten  millions  pc  annum  ;  and  the  balance  of  ttade 
was  two  millions.  In  1689  there  were  173  (hips,  great 
and  fmall,  in  the  royal  navy,  and  it  has  been  conilant- 
ly  increaling;  lo  that  in  1761  the  (hips  in  the  navy 
amounted  to  37:,  of  which  129  were  ot  the  line;  and 
in  the  begiuning  of  the  year  1795,  the  total  amount 
was  above  430. 

As  (flips  of  the  common  conftru&ion  are  found  to 
be  very  defective  in  many  particulars,  various  methods 
have  therefore  from  time  to  time  been  propofed  to  re- 
move fome  of  the  bad  qualities  they  poffeffed.  As  it 
would  be  an  endlefs  tafk  to  enumerate  the  different  in- 
ventions for  this  purpofe,  therefore  a  few  of  them  only 
swill  be  mentioned. 

In  1663  Sir  William  Petty  conftrufted  a  double  (hip, 
or  lather  a  iingle  (h'p  with  a  double  bottom,  which  was 
found  to  fail  confiderably  (after  than  any  of  the  (hips  with 
which  it  had  an  opportunity  of  being  tried.  Her  lirlt 
"vovage  was  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead;  and  in  her  return 
'"  (lie  turned  into  that  narrow  harbour  againll  wind  and 
tide,  among  rocks  and  (hips,  with  fuch  dexterity  as  many 
ancient  feamen  confefTed  they  had  never  feen  the  like." 
This  veffel  with  70  more  were  loll  in  a  dreadful  tempefl. 
This  fubject  was  again  revived  by  Mr  Gordon,  in  his 
Principles  ot  Naval  Architecture,  printed  at  Aberdeen 
anno  1784;  where,  having  delivered  his  fentiments  on 
the  contlrudlion  of  large  mails,   he  fays ;  "  Thefe  ex- 
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periments  likewife  point  out  to  us  methods  by  which    ' 

two  veffels  may  Le  laterally  connected  together,  though  ■— "~*      ' ' 

at  a  confiderable  dn!  From  each  other,   in  a 

ently  (Iron,;',  with  very  little  increafe  or  weight  or 
expence  of  materials,  and  without  expofi 
face  to  the  action  or  influence  ol  the  wind  or  the  waves, 
or  obstructing  their  motion  in  any  conliderable  degree, 
and  consequently  without  being  much  oppofed  by  tlieni 
on  tiiat  account  under  a^.y  circumilances ;  and  it  \ 
are  judicioufly  conftrrc.Cted  with  a  view  to  tt.cli  a  iunc- 
tion,  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  all  the 
advantages  that  may  be  obtained  by  this  means."  He 
then  enumerates  the  advantages  that  double  veflels 
would  have  over   th  the   common  coiiftruCtion.  And  lately 

Soon  after  double  fhips  were  actually  built  bj  nfti     •    1 

let  of  Dalfwinton.  by-MrMil- 

Another  plan  was  propofed  by  Mr  Gordon  to  make  v;r'.    .  . 
a  (hip  fail   Faft,   draw   little  water,  and  to  keep  a  goo&0f  Naval 
wind.    For  this  purpole,  "  the  bottom  (he  (ays)  ihould.-.'< 

:T.ed  quite  flat,  and  the  (ides  made  to  rile  perpen-'*"'.  P-  76. 
dicular  from  it,  without  any  curvature;   which  would  n     S, 
not  only  render  her  more  lteady,  as  being  more  oppofed  wa?er°.  r" 
to  the  water  in  rolling",  but  likewife  more  convenient  for,)  fc  I  to  U; 
(towage,  &c.   while  the   Simplicity  or  the  form  would  liminiihed 
contribute   greatly   to   the    cafe    and   expedition  with"! 
which   (he  might  be  fabricated.     Though  diminiftiing|ocit_  &^ 
the    draught    of  water   is,  ceteris  par/las,  undoubtedly 
the  moll  effectual  method  of  augmenting  the  velocity  |_      ' 
with  which  veflels  go  before  the   wind;    yet,    as  it  pro-niency  of 
portionally  diminiihes   their  hold  ot  the  water,,  it  ren- this  plan. 
ders  them  extremely  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  a".d        10. 
altogether   incapable   oi  keeping  a  good  wind.      This'  emddled 
defeft  may,  however,  be  remedied,  in  a  fimple  and  ef-meiting 
feftual    manner,     by    proportionally    augmenting    the  -tie  r?er,trt 
depth  of  keel,  or,  as  fo  large  a  keel  would  be  inconve-"^  the  kec'» 
nient  on  many  accounts,  proportionally  increaling  their 0   .' *• 
number;    as,  in  place  ot   adding  a  keel  eight  feet  deepen 
to  a  veffel  drawing  fix   feet  water,  to  affix  to  different 'he  num.. 
parts  of  her  flat  bottom,  which  would  be  well  adapted'"'  °^ 
for  receiving  them,  fix  different  keels  of  two  feet  deep'"' 
each  at   equal   diltances  fiom  each   other,  with  proper 
intervals    between;    which  will   be   found    equally    ef- 
fectual .'or  preventing   thefe   pernicious  effects.      Pour 
fuch,  indeed,  would  have  anfwered   the  purpofe  as  well 
as  the  eight  feet  keel,  were  it  not  for  the  fuperior  pref- 
fure  or  reliilance  of  the  lower  water  (a). 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  a  veffel  drawing  eight  feet 
water  only,  keels  and  all,  may  be  made  to  keep  as  good 
a  wind,  or  be  as  little  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  as 
the  lharpetl  built  veffel  of  the  lame  length  drawing  14, 
nay  20  or  upwards,  if  a  few  mere  keels  are  added,  at 
the  lame  time  that  the  would  be  little  more  refilled  in 
ng  in  the  line  ot  the  keels  than  a  veffel  drawing 
fix  feet  water  only.  Thefe  keels,  belides,  would 
llrengthen  the  veffel  confiderably,  would  render  her 
more  ileady,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  overftt,  and  thereby 

enable 


(a")  This  is  frequently  repeated  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Gordon  and  other.?.      Theory  fays  otherwife  ;  and  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton   (hew   in   the   mod  unexceptionable  manner,   that   the  reliilance  of  a  ball  de- 
fending through  the  water  is  the  fame  at  all  depths  ;  nay,  the  heaping  up  of  the  water  on  the  bow,  occafioning 
a   hydrollatical   preffure   in   addition   to  the  real  refiftance,  will   make   the  whole  oppofition  to  an  equal  fui 
but  of  greater  horizontal  dimenfions,  greater,  becaufe  it  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  refiftarice. 
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enable  her  to  carry  more  fall ;  and  Mr  Gordon  then 
enumerates  the  feveral  advantages  that  a  fhip  of  this 
conllru&ion  will  poffefs. 

This  plan  has  lately  been  put  into  execution  by  Cap- 
tain Schank,  with  this  difference  only,  that  inftead  of 
the  keels  being  fixed  as  propofed  by  Mr  Gordon,  Cap- 
tain  Schank  conllructed  them  fo  a?  to  fiide  down  to  a 
certain  depth  below  the  bottom,  or  to  be  drawn  up 
within  the  (hip  as  occafion  might  require. 

Captain  Schank  having  communicated  his  plans  to 
the  Navy  Board,  two  veffda  were  in  confequence  or- 
dered to  be  built  of  13  tons  each,  and  fimilar  in  dimen- 
fions,  one  on  the  old  conftruction,  and  the  other  ftat- 
bottotned,  with  Hiding  keels.  In  1793  a  compara- 
tive trial  in  pretence  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy- 
was  made  on  the  river  Thames,  each  having  the  fame 
quantity  of  fail  ;  and  although  the  velfel  on  the  old 
conftruction  had  leeboards,  a  greater  quantity  of  bal- 
lad, and  two  Thames  pilots  aboard,  yet  Captain 
Schank's  veffel  with  three  Aiding  keels  beat  the  other 
veffel,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  prefent,  one  half  of  the 
whole  diftance  failed  ;  and  no  doubt  (he  would  have 
beat  her  much  more  had  (lie  been  funiifhed  with  a 
Thames  pilot. 

This  trial  gave  fo  much  fatisfaction,  that  a  king's 
cutter  of  120  tons  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  built 
on  the  fame  conftruftion,  and  Captain  Schank  was  re- 
quelled  to  fuperintend  its  building.  This  veffel  was 
hunched  at  Plymouth  in  1791,  and  named  the  Trial. 
The  length  of  this  veffel  is  66  feet,  breadth  21  feet, 
and  depth  of  the  hold  feven  feet  :  her  bottom  is  quite 
flat,  and  draws  only  \\x  feet  water,  with  all  her  guns, 
(tores,  e<c.  whereas  all  other  veffels  of  her  tonnage  on 
the  old  conftru&ion  draw  14  feet  ;  fo  that  (he  can  go 
with  fafety  into  almoft  any  harbour  or  creek.  She  has 
three  Aiding  keels  inclofed  in  a  cafe  or  well ;  they  are 
each  14  feet  in  length  ;  the  fore  and  the  after  keels  are- 
three  feet  broad  each,  and  the  middle  keel  is  fix  tect 
broad.  The  keels  are  moveable  by  means  of  a  winch, 
and  may  be  let  down  feven  feet  below  the  real  keel ; 
and  they  woik  equally  well  in  a  (form  as  in  Hill  wa- 
ter. Her  hold  is  divided  into  feveral  compaitments,  all 
watertight,  and  fo  contrived,  that  Ihould  even  a  plank 
or  two  (tart  at  tea  in  different  parts  of  the  veffel,  (he 
may  be  navigated  with  the  greatell  fecurity  to  any 
place.  If  Ihe  fhould  be  driven  on  fhore  in  a  gale  uf 
wind,  fhe  will  not  foon  become  a  wreck,  as  her  keels 
will  be  driven  up  into  their  cafes,  and  the  fhip  being 
flat-bottomed,  will  not  be  eafily  overfet  ;  and  being 
able  to  go  into  fuch  (hallow  water,  the  crew  may  all  be 
calily  faved.  By  means  of  her  Aiding  keels  Ihe  is  kept 
Ready  in  the  greatelt  gale  ;  (he  is  quite  eafy  in  a  great 
fea,  does  not  (train  in  the  leait,  and  never  lakes  in  wa- 
ter on  her  deck  ;  and  when  at  anchor,  (he  rides  more 
uoright  and  even  than  any  other  fhip  can  do  :  Aie  fails 
very  fait  either  before  or  upon  a  wind  ;  no  veffel  flie 
has  ever  been  in  company  with,  of  equal  fize,  has  been 
able,  upon  many  trials,  to  beat  her  in  failing  ;  and  yet 
her  fails  teem  too  fmall. 

It  has  alfo  been  propofed  to  conftruct  veffels  of  other 
materials  than  wood  ;  and  lately  a  veffel  was  built  whofc 
bottom,  liiltead  of  being  plank,  was  copper. 
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Book  I.     Containing    the  Method  of  delineating  J°§ 
the  feveral  Sections  of  a  Ship.  >— — v 

Chap.  I.      Of  ihe  Properties  of  Ships. 

Ash  1  p ought  to  be  conftrufted  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  par-  Oner 
ticnlar  purpole  for  which  Aie  is  intended.    It  would  be  an  princi 
eafy  matter  to  determine  the  form  of  a  (hip  intended  to    f  "'.'! 
fail  by  means  of  oars  ;   but,  when  fails  are  ufed,  a   fhip  >u'1"11 
is  then  adted  upon  by  two  elements,  the  wind  and  wa- 
ter :  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  difficult  than  is  com- 
monly imagined  to  afcertain  the  form  of  a  Alip  fo  as  to 
anfwer  in  an  unfavourable  as  well  as  a  favourable  wind  ; 
the  Aiip  at  the   fame  time  having  a  cargo  of  a  certain 
weight  and  magnitude. 

Every  fhip  ought  to  fail  well,  but  particularly  when  prorfe 
the  wind  is  upon  the  beam  ;  for  this  purpofe  a  confider-  that  a 
able  length   in  proportion   to  the  breadth  ri  neceffary,  mult  I 
and  the  plane  of  refiftance  Aiould  be  the  leatt  poffible.        '' 
The  main  frame  fhould  alfo  be  placed  in  a  proper  Gtua-„ 
tion  ;   but  according  to   the   experiments  of  Mr  Chap- 
man *,   its   plane   is   variable  with   the  velocity  of  the  *  Tra 
(hip  :   the   mean  place  of  the  main  frame  has,  however,''1''1"'' 
been  irenerally  eltimatcd  to  be  about  one-twelfth  of  the''0" 
length  of  the  keel  before  the  middle.      Without  a  fuf-     "*' 
ficient  degree  of  liability  a  Aiip  will  not  be  able  to  car- 
ry a  prefs  of  fail :   a  great  breadth  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  low  uppei -works  will  augment  the  (lability. 
The  following  particulars  being  attended  to,  the  above 
property   will   be   gained,   and   the   (hip  will  alfo  (leer 
well.    The  wing  tranfom  fhould  be  carried  pretty  high; 
the  fafhion-pieces  well    formed,  and  not  full  below  the 
laad  water-line:  the  lower  part  of  the  item  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  a  circle,  and  to  have  a  confiderable  rake  :    the 
fternpoft  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  keel ;  and  all 
the  upper  works  kept  as  low  as  poffible. 

Many  (hips  from  conltruciion  are  liable  to  make  much  -pn  m 
leeway.  This  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  avoided  by  gi-a  (hip 
ving  the  (hip  a  long  keel,  little  breadth,  and  a  confider-3  e<>o< 
able  depth  in  the  hold  :  whence  the  bow  will  meet  with™""*' 
little  refiftance  in  comparifon  to  the  fide,  and  therefore 
the  fhip  will  not  !-ill  much  to  the  leeward.  , 

Another  very  great  retardation  to  the  velocity  of  a  And  1 
(hip  is  her  pitching.  The  principal  remedy  for  this  is  to  (moot 
increafe  the  length  of  the  keel  and  floor,  to  diminilh  w  tl'° 
the  riling  afore  and  abaft,  and  to  conftruct  the  hull  in-j-j' 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the  fore-body 
may  be  duly  proportioned  to  the  contents  of  the  attcr- 
"body. 

In  a  fhip  of  war  the  lower  tier  of  guns  ought  to  be1"  ^lJ, 

of  a  fufficient  height  above  the  water,  otherwife  it  will ,     ' 

«*  JO'vcrj 

be  irupoffible  to  work  the  lee-guns  when  it  blows  hard.  U-Uns 
This  property   will   be  obtained    by   giving  her  a  loi 
floor-timber,  little  riling,  a  full  midfhip  frame,  light  up-    '<n: 
per  works,  and  the  wing  tranfom  not  too  high  :    And  ] 

in  every  fhip  the  extreme  breadth  ought  always  to  be- 
higher  atore  and  abaft  than  at  nudfhips.  ; 
A  merchant  Aiip,  befides  being  a  fait  failer,  ought  Prop] 
to  cany  a  confiderable  ca\go  in  proportion  to  its °f a  H 
length,  to  fail  with  little  ballad,  and  to  be  navigated chan] 
with  few  hands. 

That  a   Aiip  may  take   in  a  confiderable  cargo,  it  To  t\ 
8  ftould  1  gn 
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dances,  and  would  contribute  much  to  improve  the  failing  Pro]  emcs 
of  fuch  veffels."     From    whence   it  appears,  that  there   of  '"'ipt. 
would  be  united,  what  has  hitherto  been  deemed  irrtcon-         ' 
cileable,  the  greater!  poffible  liability,  which  is  nearly  as 
the  area  of  a  tranverte  lec'tion  of  the  immerfed  pait  of 
the  body  at  the  midfhip  frame  :  and  a  body  that  is  broad 
and  (hallow   is   much   differ  than  one  of  the  fame  capa- 
city that  is  narrow  and  deep.      A  fhip  of  this  conduc- 
tion may  take  in  a  confrderable  cargo  in  proportion  to 
her  iize  ;  but  if  deeply  loaded  will  not  fail  fail,  for  then 
the  area  of  a  fection  of  the   immerfed  part  at  the  mid- 
fhip  frame  will  be  very  confidcrable  •,   and  as  the  fails  of 
fuch  a  (hip  mull  neceffarily  be   large,  more   hands  will 
therefore  be  required.  4j 

The  lefs  the  breadth  of  a  (hip,  the  fewer  hands  will  And  en  be 
be  necefTary  to  work  her;   as  in  that  cafe  the  quantity  "a"'""1 ' 
of  fail  will  be  lefs,   and  the  anchors  alfo  of  lefs  weight,  "smdj. 
We  (hall  gain  much  (fays  M.  Bouguer)  by  making  the Trail'i </« 
extreme  breadth   no   more   than  the  faith  or  fixth  part  Navirc. 
ot   the  length,    if,   at  the  fame    time,   we  diminilh  the 
depth  propurtionally  ;  and  likewife  this  mod  furprifrng 
circumltance,  that  by  diminifhing  thefe  two  dimenlions, 
or  by  increasing  the  length,  a  (hip  may  be  made  to  go 
fometimes  as  fall  as  the  wind.  „, 

In  order  to  obtain  the  pieceding  properties,  very  op-  ImiuITiMe 
pofite  rules  mull  be  followed  ;  and  hence  it  appears  to  °  uni'c  »'l 
incur  lefs  danger  from  its  (hifting.    Thirdly,  That  there     be  impoflible  to  condrudt  a  fhip  fo  as  to  be  poffeffed  of 'I16  ?"*!"" 
would  be  much  more  room   upon   deck,  as  well  as  ac-     them  all.     The  body,  however,  mult  be  fo  formed,  that^e  fhip. 


■oper  tirsfhrmld  have  a  great  breadth  and  depth  in  proportion  to 
Ships.    jts  lCI7ath,   a   full   bottom,   and   a  long  and  flat  floor. 
But  a  (hip  of  this  cofilLiudtion  will  neither  fail  fad,  nor 
it         carry  much  fail. 

If  a  (hip  be  filled  out  much  towards  the  line  of  float- 
ation, together  with  low  upper  works,  (lie  will  require 
little  ballall  :  and  that  (hip  which  is  did  from  conltruc- 
tion  is  much  better  adapted  for  failing  fall  than  one 
which,  in  order  to  carry  the  fame  quantity  of  canvas, 
is  obliged  to  be  loaded  with  a  much  greater  weight : 
for  the  relritance  is  as  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  re- 
moved, or  nearly  as  the  area  of  a  tranfverfe  fecYion  of 
the  immerfed  part  of  the  body  at  the  midlhip  frame  ; 
and  a  body  that  is  broad  and  (hallow  is  much  differ 
than  one  of  the  fame  capacity  that  is  narrow  and  deep. 
"  The  advantages  (fays  Mr  Gordon)  are  numerous, 
important,  and  obvious.  For  it  is  evident,  that  by  en- 
larging, perhaps  doubling,  the  breadth  of  veffels,  and 
forming  their  bottoms  flat  and  well  furnilhed  with 
keels,  they  mud,  in  the  firjl  place,  become  much  Hea- 
dier, roll  little,  if  any,  and  be  enabled  to  carry  greatly 
more  fail,  and  that  in  a  better  direction,  at  the  fame 
,  ,  time  that  they  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  difmalt- 
ed  or  overfet,  unlefs  the  mads  were  of  a  moll  extraor- 
dinary height  indeed.  Secondly,  They  would  have  little 
or  no  occadon   for  ballad,   and  if  any  was  ufed,  could 


commodation  below  ;  the  breadth  being  fo  much  in 
creafed  without  any  diminution  of  the  height  above  the 
load-water  line.  Fourthly,  That  they  would  deviate 
much  lefs  from  the  intended  courfe,  and  penetrate  the 
water  much  ealier  in  the  proper  direction  :  for  doubling 
the  breadth,  without  any  increafe  of  weight,  would  di- 
nunifh  the  depth  or  draught  of  water  one  half;  and 
though  the  extent  of  the  direftly  oppofing  furface 
would  be  the  fame  as  before,  yet  the  veffel  in  moving 
would  meet  with  half  the  former  red  dance  only  :  for  fo 
great  is  the  difference  between  the  preffure,  force,  or 
reaction,  of  the  upper  and  the  under  water.  Fifthly, 
That  they  would  by  this  means  be  adapted  for  lying 
unsupported  in  docks  and  harbours  when  dry,  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  navigated  in  (hallow  water,  and 
of  being  benefited  by  all  the  advantages  attending  that 
very  important  circumllancc  ;  and  it  is  particularly  to 
be  obferved,  that  making  velTels  which  may  be  naviga- 
ted in  (hallow  water,  may,  in  many  refperits,  jullly  be 
re  raided  as  a  matter  ot  equal  importance  with  increa- 
fing  the  number  of  harbours,  and  improving  them,  as  ha- 
ving identically  the  (ame  effects  with  regard  to  naviga- 
tion ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  benefits  which  would  re- 
fult  from  fuch  circumftances  are  obtained  bv  this  means 
without  either  expence,  trouble,  or  inconveniency  :  be- 
fides,  it  would  not  only  enable  veffels  to  enter  many  ri- 
vers, bays,  and  creeks,  formerly  inacceflible  to  (hips  of 
burden,  but  to  proceed  to  fuch  places  as  are  mod 
land  locked,  where  they  can  lie  or  ride  moll  lecure, 
and  with  lead  expence  of  men  and  ground  tackle.  As 
fhips  of  war  would  carry  their  guns  well  by  being  fo 
fttady,  there  could  be  but  little  occafion  for  a  high 
topfide,  or  much  height  of  hull  above  water  ;  and  as 
little  or  no  ballall  would  be  required,  there  would  be 
no  neceflity,  as  in  other  veffels,  for  increadng  their 
weight  on  th?.t  account,  and  thereby  pre(ling  them 
deeper  into  the  water.  Thefe  are  very  important  circum- 
Vol.  XVII.   Part  I. 


83  many  of  thefe  properties  may  be  retained  as  poffible, 
always  obferving  to  give  the  preference  to  thofe  which 
are  mofl  required.  If  it  ic  known  whit  particular  trade 
the  fhip  is  to  fee  employed  in,  thofe  qualities  are  then 
principally  to  be  adhered  to  which  are  molt  effeirtially 
neceffary  for  that  employment.  ,g 

Tt  may  ealily  be  demonltrated   that   fmall  fhips  will  SmaM  fhip« 
not  have  the  fame  advantages  as  large  ones  of  a  hmilar  <"'erior  ro 
form,  when  employed   in  the   fame  trade;   for  a  large  ar>-'e.one3 
fhip  will   not  only  fail  fader  than  a  fmall  one  of  a  B«oi- failintr  &c 
lar  form,  but  will  alfo  require  fewer  hands  to  work  her. 
Hence,  in  order  that  a  fmall  fhip   may  poffefs  the  fame 
advantages  as  a  large  one,  the  corresponding  dimenfrons 
will  not  be  proportional  to  each  other.    The  reader  will 
fee     in    Chapman's    Archiiedura     Navalis     ALrcatorta 
ample  tables  of  the  feveral  dimenlions  of  fhips,  of  dif- 
ferent claffes  and  iizes.  deduced   from  theory  combined 
with    experiment.      Tables   of  the   dimenlions  of  the 
principal  (hips  of  the  Britifh   navy,  and  or  other  fhips, 
are  contained  in  the   ship  builder's  Repoikory,  and  in 
Mm  ray's  Treatife  on  Ship-building. 

Chap.  II.      Of  the  different  flans  of  a  Ship. 

When  it  is  propofed  to  build  a  fhip,  the  propor-  ■ 
tional  Iize  of  every  part  of  her  is  to  be  laid  down  ;  trom 
whence  the  form  and  dimenlions  of  the  timbers,  and  of 
every  particular  piece  of  wood  that  enters  into  the  con- 
ftruction,  is  to  be  found.  As  a  (hip  has  length, 
breadth,  and  depth,  three  different  plans  at  lead  are 
neccclTary  to  exhibit  the  form  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a 
fhip  :  thefe  are  ufually  denominated  the  jheer  plan,  the 
half  breadth  and  tody  plant. 

The  /hter  plan  or  draught,  otherwife    called  tl*e  plan    heo- 
of  elevation,    is   that    feftion   ot  the   lhip  which  is  made  draught,.** 
by  a  vertical  plane  palling  through   the  keel.      Upon  cie*auon' 
this   plan   are   laid   ilown   the   length  of  the  keel  ;   the 
height  and  lake,  ol  the  Item  and  (tcrnpoftj  the  lituation 
3  B  and 
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and  height  of  the  midlhip  and  other  frames ;  the  place 
of  the  mails  and  channels  ;  the  projection  of  the  head 
and  quarter  gallery,  and  their  appendages  ;  and  in  a  fhip 
of  war  the  pofition  and  dimensions  of  the  gun-ports. 
Several  imaginary  lines,  namely,  the  upper  and  lower 
height  of  breadth  lilies,  water  lines,  &c.  are  alio  drawn 
in  this  plan. 

The  half  breadth  or  floor  plan,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  the  horizontal  plane,  contains  the  feverai  half- 
breadths  of  every  frame  ©t  timber;,  at  different  heights  ; 
ribbands,  water  lines,  &c.  are  alio  defcribed  on  this 
plane. 

The  bo/lv  plan,  or  plane  of  projedion,  is  a  feflion  of 
the  (hip  at  the  midlhip  frame  or  broadeft  place,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  two  former.  The  feverai  breadths,  and  the 
particular  form  of  every  frame  of  timbers,  are  defcribed 
on  this  plane.  As  the  two  fides  of  a  fhip  are  fnnilar  to 
each  other,  it  is  therefore  unneceiTary  to  lay  down  both; 
hence  the  frames  contained  between  the  main  frame  and 
the  item  are  delcribed  on  one  fide  of  the  middle  line, 
commonly  on  the  right  hand  fide,  and  the  after  frames 
are  defcibed  on  the  other  fide  of  that  line. 

Several  lines  are  defcribed  on  thtfe  planes,  in  order 
the  more  readily  to  afTLt  in  the  formation  of  the  tim- 
bers ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following  : 

The  top-timber  line,  is  a  curve  limiting  the  height  of 
the  fhip  at  each  timber. 

The  top-timber  half  breadth  line,  is  a  feftion  of  the 
fhip  at  the  height  of  the  top-timber  line,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  ot  elevation. 

The  height  of  Ireadtb  lines,  arc  two  lines  named  the 
upper  and  lower  heights  of  breadth.  Thefe  lines  are 
.defcribed  on  the  plane  ot  elevation  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  broadeft  part  of  the  lhip  at  each  timber  ; 
and  being  defcribed  in  the  body  plan,  limits  the  height 
and  breadth  of  each  frame  at  its  broadeft  part. 

Main  half  breadth,  is  a  fectioa  of  the  fhip  at  the 
broadeil  part,  perpendicular  to  the  fheer  plan,  and 
icprefents  the  greatell  breadth  at  the  outfide  of  every 
timber. 

Water  lines,  are  lines  fuppofed  to  be  defcribed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  lhip  when  afloat  by  the  furface  of  water  ; 
and  the  uppermoft  of  thefe  lines,  or  that  defcribed  by 
the  water  on  the  (hip's  bottom  when  fufficiently  load- 
ed, is  called  the  food  water  line.  According  as  the 
fhip  is  lightened,  fhe  will  rife  higher  out  of  the  water  ; 
and  hence  new  water  lines  will  be  formed.  If  fhe  be 
lightened  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  keel  may  preferve 
the  fame  inclination  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  thefe 
lines  will  be  parallel  to  each  other  ;  and  if  they  are  pa- 
rallel to  the  keel,  they  will  be  reprefented  by  ftraight 
lines  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  body  plan  ;  otherwife 
by  curves.  In  the  half  breadth  plan,  thefe  lines  are 
curves  limiting  the  half  breadth  of  the  11  ip  at  the  height 
of  the  correiponding  lines  in  the  fheer  plan.  In  or- 
der to  dillinguifh  thefe  lines,  they  are  ufually  drawn  in 
green. 

Ribband  lines,  are  curves  on  a  fhip's  bottom  by  the  in- 
»e rfeftion  of  a  plane  inclined  to  the  plane  of  elevation  ; 
and  are  denominated  diagonal  01  horizontal,  according 
.  s  they  are  meafured  upon  the  diagonal,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  elevation.  Both 
thefe  arJLwer  to  the  fame  curve  on  the  (hip's  bottom, 
fa  tt  give  very  different  curves  when  defcribed  on_  the 
•--.  I  breadth  plan 
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Frames,  are  circular  pieces   of  timber  bolted  tog?.  Differ 
ther,  and  railed  upon  the  keel  at  certain  diftances,  and  to  **'*?' 

which  the  planks  are   fattened.     A  frame  is  compofed  "j 

of  one  floor-timber,  two  or  three  futtocks,  and  a  top-        ,, 
timber  on  each  fide  :  which  being  united  together,  tormF'ane' 
a  circular  inclofure,  and  that  which  inclofes  the  greateft"1"!0, 
fpace   is  called   the  miil/hip  or  main  frame.     The  arms,,0 
of   the   floor-timber  of  this  frame  form  a  very  obtufe[,cr  fu 
angle  ;  but  in  the  othtr  fiames  this  angle  decreafes  withtock«,  ■. 
the  diltance  of  the  frame  from  midfhips.     Thofe  floortoptin 
timbers    which    form    very    acute    angles    are    called 
crutches.     The  length  of  the  midlhip  floor  timber  is  in 
general  about  half  the  length  of  the  main  frame.  31 

A  frame  of  timbers  is  commonly  formed  by  arches  Swcel> 
of  circles  called  Jweeps.  There  are  generally  five 
fweeps  :  \J1,  The  floor  fweep  ;  which  is  limited  by  alinefranjCl 
in  the  body  plan  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  eleva- 
tion, a  little  above  the  keel  ;  and  the  height  of  this  line 
above  the  keel  at  the  midfhip  frame  is  called  the  dead 
rifing.  The  upper  part  of  this  arch  forms  the  head  of 
the  floor  timber.  2d,  The  lower  breadth  fweep  ;  the 
centre  of  which  is  in  the  line  reprefentiag  the  lower 
height  of  breadth.  3^,  The  reconciling  fweep.  This 
fweep  joins  the  two  former,  without  interfedting  ei- 
ther ;  atjd  makes  a  fair  curve  from  the  lower  height  of 
breadth  to  the  riling  line.  If  a  (traight  line  is  drawn 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  touch  the  back  of 
the  floor  fweep,  the  form  of  the  midlhip  frame  below 
the  lower  height  of  breadth  will  be  obtained.  4/^, 
The  upper  breoath  fweep ;  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the 
line  reprefenting  the  upper  height  of  breadth  of  the 
timber.  This  fweep  defcribed  upwards  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  top  timber.  \tb,  The  top  timber  fweep  is 
that  which  forms  the  hollow  of  the  top  timber.  This 
hollow  is,  however,  very  often  formed  by  a  mould,  fo 
placed  as  to  touch  the  upper  breadth  fweep,  and  pafs 
through  the  point  limiting  the  halt  breadth  of  the  top 
timber.  ,. 

1  he  main  frame,  or  as  it  is  ufually  called  dead-flat,  is  Name 
denoted  by  the  character  @.  The  timbers  before  dead-fr*mc 
flat  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  Sec.  in  order ;  and  thofe  abaft 
dead-flat  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  &c.  The  timbers  ad- 
jacent to  dead-flat,  and  of  the  fame  dimenfions  nearly, 
are  diltinguifhed  by  the  characters  (A),  (B),  &c.  and 
(1),  (2),  &c.  That  part  of  the  fhip  abaft  the  main 
frame  is  called  the  after  body  ;  and  that  before  it  the 
fore  body. 

All  timbers  are  perpendicular  to  the  half  breadth 
plan,  i  hole  timbers  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  to 
the  fheer  plan,  are  called  fquare  timbers  ;  and  thofe 
whole  planes  are  inclined  to  it  are  called  canted  timbers. 

The  rifing  line,  is  a  curve  drawn  in  the  (hcer  plan,  at 
the  heights  of  the  centres  of  the  floor  fweeps  in  the 
body  plan.  As,  however,  this  line,  if  drawn  in  this 
manner,  would  extend  beyond  the  upper  line  of  the  fi- 
gure, it  is  therefore  ulually  lo  drawn  that  its  lower  part 
may  touch  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  This  is  per- 
formed by  taking  the  heights  of  each  ot  the  centres  in  the 
body  plan,  from  the  height  ot  the  centre  of  the  fweep  of 
dead -flat,  and  fetting  them  oft'  on  the  correiponding 
timbers  in  the  Ir.eer  plan  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel. 

Half  breadth  of  the  rifing,   is  a  curve   in   the  floor 
plan,  which  limits  the  diltanccs  of  the  centres  of  the 
floor  fweeps  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body  plan. 
1  Tic 
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Jiffcrent  The  rifmg  of  ths  floor,  is  a  curve  drawn  in  the  fheer 
k''6.0' a  p'an>  at  tne  height  of  the  ends  of  the  floor  timbers. 
'*'  .  It  is  limited  at  the  main  frame  or  dead  fiat  by  the  dead 
rifin>,  and  in  flat  fhips  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  keel  tor 
fome  timbers  afore  and  abaft  the  midlhip  (ran;  ;  for 
which  rcafon  thefe  timbers  are  called  flats  ;  but  in  fharp 
lhips  it  riles  gradually  from  the  main  frame,  and  ends  on 
the  item  and  poll. 

Culling  dtfjn  line,  is  a  curve  drawn  on  the  plane  of 
elevation.  It  limits  the  depth  or  every  floor  timber  at 
the  middle  line,  and  alfo  the  height  of  the  upper  part  ot 
the  dead  wood  aiore  and  abatt. 

Timber  and  room,  or  room  and  fpace,  is  the  diftance 
between  the  moulding  edges  of  two  timbers,  which  mull 
always  contain  the  breadth  of  two  timbers  and  an  inter- 
val of  about  two  or  three  inches  between  them.  In 
forming  the  timbers,  one  mould  ferves  for  two,  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  one  being  fuppofed  te  unite  with  the  aftlide 
of  the  other,  and  fo  make  only  one  line,  which  is  called 
Hie  joint  of  the  timbers. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  the  above,  and  to  explain  more 
particularly  the  principal  pieces  that  compofe  a  fhip,  it 
will  be  necefTary  to  give  a  defcription  of  them.  Thefe 
pieces  are  for  the  moil  part  repreiented  according  to  the 
order  of  their  difpoiition  in  fig.  J.  Plate  CCCCLIV. 

A,  Rtprefents  the  pieces  of  the  keel  to  be  fecurely 
bolted  together  and  clinched. 

B,  The  llerr.potl,  which  is  tenanted  into  the  keel,  and 
conirefted  to  it  by  the  knee  G. 

E,  The  back  of  the  poll,  which  is  alfo  tenanted  into 
the  keel,  and  fecurely  bolted  to  the  poll  ;  the  intention 
of  it  is  to  give  fufficient  breadth  to  the  port,  which  fel- 
dom  can  be  got  broad  enough  in  one  piece.  C  is  the 
falfc  pod,  which  is  fayed  (b)  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
fternpoft. 

C,  The  Item,  is  two  pieces,  to  be  fcarfed  together. 
The  flem  is  joined  to  the  fore  foot,  which  makes  a  part 
of  both. 

H,  The  apron,  in  two  pieces,  to  be  fcarfed  together, 
and  fayed  on  the  infide  of  the  flem,  to  fupport  the  fcarf 
thereof;  and  therefore  the  fcarf  of  the  apron  mud  be  at 
fome  diftance  from  that  of  the  flem. 

I,  The  ftemlon,  in  two  pieces,  to  fupport  the  fcarf  of 
the  apron. 

D,  The  beams  which  fupport  the  decks ;  and  F  the 
knees  by  which  the  beams  are  taflened  to  the  fides  of 
the  fhip. 

K,  The  wing  tranfom  :  it  is  fayed  acrofs  the  ftern- 
poft,  and  bolted  to  the  head  of  it,  and  its  extremities 
are  fattened  to  the  fafhion  pieces.  L,  Is  the  deck  tran- 
fom, parallel  to  the  wing  tranfom.  M,  N,  Two  of  the 
lower  tranfoms :  thefe  are  fattened  to  the  fternpoll  and 
fafhion  pieces  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wing  tranfom. 
Q.  The  knee  which  fallens  the  tranfom  to  the  (hip's 
fide.  And,  O,  The  falhion  piece,  of  which  there  is 
one  on  each  fide.  The  keel  of  the  famion  piece  is  con- 
nected with  the  dead  wood,  and  the  head  is  fattened  to 
the  wing  tranfom. 

R,  S,  Breaft-hooks  :  thefe  are  fayed  in  the  infide  to 
the  flem,  and  to  the  bow  on  each  fide  of  it,  to  which 
they  are  fattened  with  proper  bolts.     There  are  gene- 
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rally  four  or  five  in  the  hold,  in  the  form  of  that  mark- 
ed K,  and  one  in  the  form  of  that  marked  lS,  into  which 
the  lower  deck  planks  arc  rabbeted  :  There  is  alio  one 
immediately  under  the  haufe  holes,  and  another  under 
the  fecond  deck. 

T,  The  rudder,  which  is  joined  to  the  fternpoll  by 
the  rudder  irons,  upon  which  it  turns  round  in  the 
googings,  fattened  to  the  ftempoft  for  that  purpofe. 
There  is  a  mortife  cut  in  the  head  of  the  rudder,  into 
which  a  long  bar  is  fitted  called  the  tiller,  and  by  which 
the  rudder  is  turned. 

U,  A  floor  timber  :  it  is  laid  acrofs  the  keel,  to 
which  it  is  faftened  by  a  bolt  through  the  middle. 
V,  V,  V,  V,  The  lower,  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
futtocks.  W,  W,  The  top  timbers.  Thefe  reprefent 
the  length  and  fcarf  of  the  feveral  timbers  in  the  mid- 
fhip  frame. 

X,  The  pieces  which  compofe  the  kelfon.  Thx) 
are  fcarfed  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  keel,  aud 
placed  over  the  middle  of  the  floor  timbers,  being  fco- 
red  about  an  inch  and  a  halt  down  upon  each  fide  of 
them,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

Y,  The  feveral  pieces  of  the  knee  of  the  head  ;  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  fayed  to  the  flem,  and  its  keel  is 
fcarfed  to  the  head  of  the  forefoot.  It  is  fattened  to 
the  bow  by  two  knees,  called  cheeks,  in  the  form  of  that 
reprefented  by  Z  ;  and  to  the  flem,  by  a  knee  called  a 
Jlandard,  in  the  form  of  that  marked  (J). 

a,  The  cathead,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  bow,  proje&ing  fo  far  as  to  keep  die  anchor  clear 
of  the  fhip  when  it  is  hove  up. 

b,  The  bits,  to  which  the  cable  is  faftened  when  the 
fhip  is  at  anchor. 

d,  The  fide  counter-timbers,  which  terminate  the  fhip 
abaft  within  the  quarter  gallery. 

e,  e,  Two  pieces  of  dead  wood,  one  afore  and  the 
other  abaft,  fayed  on  the  keel. 

Fig.  t.  is  a  perfpeclive  reprefentation  of  a  fhip  fra- 
med and  ready  for  the  planking  ;  in  which  A,  A  is  the 
keel ;  B,  the  fternpofl ;  C,  the  item  ;  K,  L,  M,  the  tran- 
foms ;  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  the  ribbands. 

Chap.  III.    Containing  Preliminary  Problems,  &c. 

The  general  dimenfions  of  a  fhip  are  the  length, 
breadth,  and  depth.  ,, 

To  afcertain  thofe  dimenfions  that  will  bed  anfwer  Propar- 
the  intended  purpofe  is,  no  doubt,  a  problem  of  confi-tiona!  d'" 
derable  difficulty  ;  and,  from  theory,  it  may  be  fhown  "J cr  ',] 
that  there  are  no  determinate  proportions  fublifting  be-        ^ 
tween  the  length,  breadth,   and  depth,  by  which  thefe  To  be  in- 
dimenfions  may   be  fettled  ;  yet,  by  combining  theory  'tTre<i  from 
and  practice,   the  proportional  dimenfions  may  be  ap-  co~b'ned 
proximated  to  pretty  nearly.  w\.j,  nrai;. 

As  fhips  are  conftrucled  for  a  variety  of  different  ticej 
purpofes,  their  principal  dimenfions  mult  therefore  be 
altered  accordingly,  in  order  to  adapt  them  as  nearly  as 
poffible  to  the  propofed  intention  ;  but  fince  there  is 
no  fixed  ftandard  whereby  to  regulate  thefe  dimenfions, 
the  methods  therefore  introduced  are  numerous,  and  in 
a  great  meafure  depend  upon  cuftom  and  fancy. 

With  regard,   however,  to  the  proportional  dimen- 
3  B  2  fions, 


(b)  To/ay,  is  to  join  two  pieces  of  timber  clofe  together- 
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fions,  they  perhaps  may  be  inferred  from  the  circle. 
Thus,  if  the  extreme  breadth  be  made  equal  to  the  dia- 
meter, the  length  at  the  load  water  line,  or  the  diflance 
between  the  rabbetsof  the  ftem  and  poll  at  that  place.may 
be  made  equnl  to  the  circumference  o"  the  fame  circle  ; 
and  the  depth  of  the  hold  equal  to  the  radius,  the  upper 
works  being  continued  upwards  according  to  circum- 
ftauces.  A  (hip  formed  liom  thefe  dimenfions,  with  a  bot- 
tom more  o:  lefs  full  according  us  may  be  judged  necefla- 
ry,  will  no  doubt  aufwer  the  propofed  intention.  Never- 
thclels,  one  or  ether  of  thefe  dimeufions  may  be  varied 
in  order  to  gain  fome  elTential  property,  which  the 
tiade  that  the  veflel  is  intended  tor  may  require. 

The  following  hints  arc  given  by  Mr  Hutchinfon  f 
towards  fixing  rules  for  the  belt  con(tru£lk>n  of  lhips 
bottoms. 

i.  "  I  would  recommend  (fays  he),  to  prevent  (hips 
bottoms  from  hogging  *  upwards  amidflup,  to  have  the 
fore  and  after  part  of  their  keels  dtep  enough,  that  the 
upper  part  may  be  made  to  admit  a  rabbet  for  the  gar- 
board  (creak,  that  the  main  body  and  bearing  part  of 
the  fhips  bottoms  may  be  made  to  form  an  arch  down- 
wards in  their  length,  fuppole  with  the  fame  fnee<  us 
their  bends,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  inches  for  every  30 
feet  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  keel  towards  the  mid- 
fliip  or  main  frame,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  crown 
of  the  arch  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  keel  to  be  made 
ftraight,  but  laid  upon  blocks  fo  that  it  may  form  a  re- 
gular convex  curve  downwards  at  the  rate  of  an  inch 
for  every  30  feet  ot  the  extreme  length  of  the  keel,  the 
lowed  part  exattly  under  the  main  frame  ;  which  curve, 
I  reckon,  is  only  a  fufficient  allowance  for  the  keel  to 
become  ftraight  below,  after  they  are  launched  afloat, 
by  the  preffuie  of  the  water  upward  againit  their  floors 
amidfhip,  which  caufes  their  tendency  to  hog.  And 
certainly  a  Itraight  keel  is  a  great  advantage  in  failing, 
as  well  as  to  fupport  them  when  laid  upon  level  ground 
or  on  ftraight  blocks  in  a  repairing  dock,  without  ta- 
king damage. 

1.  "  As  fquare  fterned  fhips,  from  experience,  are 
found  to  antwer  all  trades  and  purpofes  better  than 
round  or  pink  Itemed  fhips,  I  would  recommend  the 
fore  part  of  the  fternpoft,  on  account  of  drawing  the 
water  lines  in  the  draught,  only  to  have  a  few  inches 
rake,  that  the  after  part  may  Hand  quite  upright  per- 
pendicular to  the  ketl :  and  for  the  rake  of  the  Item  I 
would  propofe  the  rabbet  for  the  hudding  ends  for  the 
entrance,  and  bows  from  the  keel  upwards,  to  form  the 
fame  curve  as  the  water  line  from  the  item  at  the  har- 
pin  towards  the  main  breadth,  and  the  bows  at  the  har- 
pin  to  be  >ormed  by  a  fweep  of  a  circle  of  halt  the  three- 
fourths  of  the  main  breadth  ;  and  the  main  tranfom  to 
be  three-fourths  of  the  main-breadth  ;  and  the  buttocks, 
at  the  load  01  failing  mark  aft,  to  be  formed,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  bows  at  the  harpin,  with  a  fweep  of  a 
circle  of  half  the  three  fourths  of  the  main  breadth,  to 
extend  juft"  a«  far  frum  the  Item  and  flern  poll  as  to  ad- 
mit a  regular  convex  curve  to  the  main  frame,  and  from 
thefe  down  to  the  keel  to  form  regular  convex  water- 
lines,  without  any  o'  thofe  unnatural,  hollow,  concave, 
ones,  either  in  the  entrance  or  run  ;  which  rule*,  in  my 
opinion,  will  agree  with  the  main  body  of  the  fliip, 
whether  (he  is  defigned  to  be  built  full  for  burden  or 
iharp  below  for  failing. 

3."  This  rule  for  raking  the  Hem  will  admit  all  the 


water-lines  in  the  fhip's  entrance  to  form  convex  curvc3  Prclimin 
all  the  way  from  the  Item  to  the  midfhip  or  main  frame,  r.y.  Pro 
which  anfwers  much  better  for  failing  as  well  as  ma- 
king a  (hip  more  eafy  and  lively  in  bad  weather.  And 
the  bows  mould  flange  off,  rounding  in  a  circular  form 
from  the  bends  up  to  the  gunwale,  in  order  to  meet  the 
main  breadth  the  fooner,  with  a  fweep  of  half  the  main 
briadth  at  the  gunwale  amidfhips ;  which  will  not  only 
prevent  them  greatly  from  being  plunged  under  water 
in  bad  weather,  but  fpread  the  (lauding  fore-rigging  the 
more,  to  fupport  thefe  material  mails  and  fails  foiward 
to  much  greater  advantage  than  in  thofe  over  (harp 
bowed  lhips,  as  has  been  mentioned.  And  as  the  fail- 
ing trim  or  (hips  in  general  is  more  or  lefs  by  the  Item, 
tlus  makes  the  'vater  lines  of  the  entrance  in  proportion 
the  lharper  to  divide  the  particles  of  water  the  ealicr, 
fo  that  the  (hip  may  prefs  through  it  with  the  lealt  re- 
fulance. 

4.  "  The  run  ought  to  be  formed  fliorter  or  longer, 
fuller  or  iharper,  in  proportion  to  the  entrance  and  main 
body,  as  the  (hip  is  defigned  for  burden  or  failing  fall. 
The  convex  curves  of  the  water  lines  (hould  lefl'en  gra- 
dually Irom  the  load  or  failing  mark  aft,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  downwards,  till  a  fair  ftraight  taper  is  foim- 
ed  from  the  after  part  of  the  floor  to  the  fternpolt  be- 
low, without  any  concavity  in  the  water  lines  ;  which 
will  not  only  add  buoyancy  and  burden  to  the  after 
body  and  run  of  the  (hip,  but,  in  my  opinion,  will  help 
both  her  failing  and  fleering  motions  ;  for  the  prelTure 
of  the  water,  as  it  clofes  and  rifes  upon  it  to  come  to 
its  level  again,  and  fill  up  that  hollow  which  is  made 
by  the  fore  and  main  body  being  preffed  forward  with 
fail,  will  impinge,  and  act  with  more  power  to  help  the 
(hip  forward  in  her  progrefTive  motion,  than  upon  thofe 
unnatural  concave  runs,  which  have  fo  much  more  flat 
dead  wood,  that  mult,  in  proportion,  be  a  hinderance 
to  the  (tern  being  turned  io  caiily  by  the  power  of  the 
helm  to  fleer  the  fhip  to  the  greatelt  advantage." 

Many  and  various  are  the  methods  which  are  employ- 
ed to  defcribe  the  feveral  parts  of  a  (hip.  In  the  follow- 
ing problems,  however,  thofe  methods  only  are  given 
which  appear  to  be  moil  ealily  applied  to  practice,  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  will  anfwer  any  propoled  pur- 
pofe. 

Prob.  I.  To  defcribe  in  the  plane  of  elevation  the 
fheer  or  curvature  of  the  top  timbers. 

Let  Qjl  (fig.  3.)  be  the  length  of  the  fhip  between     Plate 
the  wing  tranfom   and  the  rabbet  of  the  Item.     Then  jj 

fince   it   is  generally  agreed,   efpecially   by  the   French  The "ula« 
conltruclors,  that  the  broadeft  part  of  the  (hip  Blight  of  the 
to  be  about  one-twelfth  of  the  length  before  the  main  m:l'n  frar 
frame  or  dead  flat;  therefore  make  RJ)  equal  to  five- *^° ][ftn"bi 
twellths  of  QR,  and  3  w'1  be  u'le  Nation  of  the  main  |„re  tr,e 
frame;  fpace  the  other  frames  on   the  keel,  and  from  middle  of 
thefe  points  let  perpendiculars  be    drawn  to  the  keel.  l^e  ""P- 
Let  (gP  be  the  height  of  the  fhip  at  the  main  frame,  .,  P, 
VF  the  height   at   the   aftermolt   frame,  and   RK  tlic .u.ftribinj, 
height  at  the   ftem.     Through   P  draw  EPL  paral.  the  toptir 
lei  to  the  keel ;  defcribe  the  quadrants  PGI,  PMN,  the  her  line, 
radius  being  PrJ)  ;  make  PH  equal  to   EF,   and  VO 
equal  KL,   and  draw   the  parallels  GH,  OM  :   Divide 
GH  limilar  to  ©C,  and  OM  fimilar  to  (^R.   Through 
thefe  points  of  divilion  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  EL, 
and  the  feveral  po.tions  of  thefe  perpendiculars  contain- 
ed between  EL  and  the  arch  will  be  the  rifings  of  the 
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top-timber  line  above  EL.      A  curve  drawn  through 
theie  points  will  form  the  toptimber  line. 

This  line  is  more  eafily  drawn  by  means  of  a  curved 
or  bent  ruler,  fo  placed  that  it  may  touch  the  three 
points  F,  P,  and  K. 

Prob.  II.  To  defcribe  the  ftern; 

Let  K  (fig.  3.)  be  the  upper  part  of  the  (lem,  thro' 
which  draw  KS  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  equal  to  twice 
KR  :  Through  the  termination  of  the  wales  on  the 
ftcm  draw  J  V/  parallel  to  QR.  Then  from  the  cei 
S,  with  the  diftance  SK,  defcribe  an  arch  :  Take  an 
extent  equal  to  the  ncareft  dlftance  between  the  paral- 
lels W  r,  QR  ;  and  find  the  point  W,  fuch  that  one 
point  of  the  compafs  being-  placed  there,  th< 
point  will  jnft  touch  the  nearelt  part  of  the-  above  arch ; 
and  'rom  this  point  as  a  centre  defcribe  an  arch  until  it 
meets  the  keil,  and  t'ie  fttm  will  be  formed-. 

Pn  >b.  III.   To  defcribe  the  fternpoil. 

Set  off  QV  (fig.  3.)  for  the  rake  of  the  pott: 
draw  VX  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom,  join  QX,  and  it  will 
rcprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the  pott 

Prob.  IV.  To  defcribe  the  half  breadth  line. 

Let  MN  (fig.  4.)  be  the  given  length  :  Make  N® 
equal  to  five-twelfths  of  MN  ;  draw  the  line  (J)P  per- 
pendicular to  MN,  and  equal  to  the  propofed  extreme 
half  breadth.  Let  ME  be  the  round  aft  of  the  ftern 
or  wing  tranfom  ;  make  EO  perpendicular  to  MN,  and 
equal  to  the  given  half  breadth  at  the  ilern,  which  is 
generally  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the 
main  half  breadth  ;  and  defcribe  the  arch  MO,  the 
centre  of  which  is  in  the  middle  line.  Space  the  frames 
(A),  A,  B,  &c.  and  (  1 ),  1,  2,  &e.  From  the  centre 
@,  with  the  radius  (J^P,  defcribe  the  quadrant  PRS  ; 
defcribe  alio  the  quadrant  PCT.  Through  the  point 
O  draw  ORU  parallel  to  MN  ;  divide  the  ftraight  line 
RU  fimilar  to  M(£^  ;  and  through  thefe  points  of  di- 
vision draw  lines  perpendicular  to  MN,  and  meeting 
the  arch.  Transfer  thefe  lines  to  the  correfpondent 
frames  each  to  each,  and  a  curve  drawn  through  the 
extremities  will  rcprefent  that  part  or  the  fide  contain- 
ed between  the  main  frame  and  the  ftern.  Again,  thro' 
Q^,  the  extremity  of  the  foremoft  frame,  draw  QV  pa- 
rallel to  MN'.  Or  make  PV  a  fourth  or  third  part  of 
PU,  according  as  it  is  intended  to  make  the  (hip  more 
or  lefs  full  towards  the  bow.  Divide  VC  limilar  to 
£?X  ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  perpendicular  to 
MN,  and  terminating  in  the  quadrantal  arch  :  Transfer 
thefe  lines  to  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fore  part, 
and  a  curve  drawn  through  the  extreme  points  will  li- 
mit that  part  of  the  (hip's  fide  contained  between  P  and 
Q.  Continue  the  curve  to  the  next  timber  at  X.  From 
Q^  draw  QZ  perpendicular  to  QX  ;  make  the  angle 
ZNQ__equal  to  ZQN,  and  the  point  Z  will  be  the  cen- 
tre ot  the  arch  forming  the  bow.  Remark,  i:  it  is  pro- 
pofed that  the  breadth  of  the  (hip  at  the  frames  adja- 
cent to  the  main  frame  (hall  be  equal  to  the  breadth  at 
the  main  frame  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  centres  of  the  qua- 
drantal arches  will  be  at  the  points  of  interfection  of 
thefe  frames  with  the  line  MN  ;  namely  at  ( A  )  and  ( 1 ). 
Alfo,  if  the  height  of  the  (hip  at  the  frames  (A)  and 
(  I  )  is  to  be  the  (ame  as  at  dead  flat,  the  quadrantal 
arches  in  fig.  3.  are  to  be  defcribed  from  the  points  of 
interfeCtiuii  of  thefe  frames  with  the  line  EL. 
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Thefe  rules,  it  is  evident,  are  variable  at  pleafure ;  and  Pre'imina- 
any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  mathe-     I7.  V'v~ 

matics   may  apply    calculation   to  find  the  radii  of  the   . 

feveral  fweeps. 

Prob.  V.     To   defcribe  the  main  frame  or   dead- 
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This  frame  is  that  which  contains  the  greateft  fpace,  Of  the 

and  the  particular  form  of  each  of  the  other  frames  de-mid""P 
pends  very  much  on  it.  If  the  (hip  is  intended  to  carry  c' 
a  great  burden  in  proportion  to  her  principal  dhnen- 
fions,  this  frame  is  made  very  full ;  but  if  (he  is  intend- 
ed to  fail  ta!t,  it  is  ufually  made  (harp.  Hence  arifes 
diverfity  of  opinions  Telp-ctintj  its  form  ;  each  conllruc- 
tor  ufing  that  which  to  him  appears  preferable.  In  or- 
to  fave  repetition,  it  is  iudged  proper  to  explain 
certain  operations  which  neceffarily  enter  into  all  the 
different  methods  of  constructing  this  frame.  4i 

In  the  plane  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel  produced,  Gene-il 
draw  the  line  A B  (fig.  5. 1  equal  to  the  propofed  breadth  ?"??■" 
of  the  (hip  ;  bifect  AB  in  C,  and  draw  AD,  CE,  and  £[,"1"  " 
BF,  perpendicular  to  AB.  Then,  fince  the  two  (ides 
f>f  a  (hip  are  limilar,  it  is  therefore  thought  fufficient  to 
defcribe  the  half  of  each  frame  between  the  main  frame 
and  the  ftern  on  one  fide  of  the  middle  line  CE,  and 
the  half  at  each  of  thofe  before  the  main  frame  on  the 
other  fide  of  it.  The  firft  hah  is  called  the  after.body, 
and  the  other  the  fore-body.  The  afterbody  is  com- 
monly defcribed  on  the  left  fide  of  the  middle  line  ; 
and  the  fore-body  on  the  right  fide  of  it  :  hence  the 
line  AD  is  called  the  fide  line  of  the  after  body,  and 
BF  the  fide  line  of  the  fore  body.  Make  AD  and  BF 
each  equal  to  the  height  of  the  (hip  at  the  main  frame. 
Make  AG,  BG,  and  AH,  BH,  equal  to  the  lower  and 
upper  heights  of  breadth  refpedively,  taken  from  the 
fheer  plan.  Let  I  I  be  the  load  water  line,  or  line  of 
floatation  when  the  (hip  is  loaded,  and  KKthe  height 
of  the  rifing  line  of  the  floor  at  this  frame.  Make  CN, 
CO,  each  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  floor  timber, 
and  N,  O,  will  be  the  heads  of  the  floor  timber,  thio' 
which  draw  perpendiculars  to  A  B.  Make  Ci,  Em, 
each  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  fternpoft,  and  C  n, 
E  n,  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftern,  and  join 
mm,  nn. 

Method  I.  Of  def:r\b\ng  a  main  frame. —  From  the 
centres  (fig.  5.),  in  the  lower  breadth  line,  defcribe 
the  lower  breadth  fweep  Ge ;  make  N  b  equal  to  the 
propofed  radius  of  the  floor  fweep,  and  from  the  centre 
b  defcribe  the  floor  fweep  Nf.  Let  the  radius  of  the 
reconciling  fweep  be  Ag,  equal  to  about  the  half  of 
AC  ;  then  make  A  h  equal  to  Ni,  and  A  m  equal  to 
G  a.  Now  from  the  centre  a,  with  an  extent  equal  to 
g  m,  defcribe  an  arch,  and  from  the  centre  b,  with  the 
extent  g  b,  defcribe  an  arch  interfecting  the  former  in 
c,  which  will  be  the  centre  of  the  reconciling  fweep  if. 
Join  N  m  by  an  inverted  curve,  the  centre  of  which  may 
be  in  the  line  b  N  produced  downwards-;  or  it  may  be 
joined  by  two  curves,  or  by  a  ftraight  line  if  there  is 
little  rifing  ;  and  hence  the  lewer  part  of  the  main  frame 
will  be  defcribed. 

In  order  to  form  the  tcp  timber,  make  F  i  equal  to 
fuch  part  of  the  half  breadth,  agreeable  to  the  propo- 
fed reund  of  the  fide,  as  one-feventh  ;  join  H  i,  and 
make  i  i  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  H  I  :  make  the 
angle  Hi/  equal  to  i  H  /;  and  from  the  centre  /  at  the 
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diftance  /H  dcfe'iibe  the  arch  Hi;  and  from  the  cen- 
tre o,  the  intellection  ot  /;'  and  k  F  produced,  defcribe 
the  arch  /'if,  and  the  top  timber  will  be  formed. 

II.  To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  an  intermediate  capacity, 
that  is,  neither  too  flat  nor  too f harp.  —  Divide  the  line  AX 
(fig.  6),  which  limit6  the  head  of  the  floor  timber,  into 
three  equal  parts  ;  and  make  a  b  equal  to  one  ot  them. 
Divide  the  line  </B,  the  perpendicular  dillance  between 
the  load  water  line  and  the  plane  of  the  upper  fide  of 
the  keel,  into  leven  equal  parts ;  and  fet  off  one  ot  thele 
parts  from  d  to  c,  and  from  c  to  m.  Let  GH  be  the 
lower  deck,  join  G  m,  and  produce  it  to  q.  Draw  the 
ftraight  line  V  a,  bifeft  it  in  n,  and  from  the  points 
n,  a,  defcribe  arches  with  the  radius  Gq  interfering  each 
other  in  ]',  which  will  be  the  centre  of  the  arch  n  a. 
The  centre  of  the  aich  Vn  is  found  by  defciibing  arches 
downwards  with  the  fame  radius. 

With  an  extent  equal  to  once  and  a  half  of  B  e,  de- 
fcribe arches  from  the  points  b,  e,  interfering  each  other 
in  A,  and  from  this  point  as  a  centre  defcribe  the  arch 
e  h  ;  make  a  I  equal  to  dm,  and  join  A  m,  A  /.  Then, 
in  order  to  reconcile  two  arches  fo  as  to  make  a  rair 
curve,  the  centres  of  thefe  arches  and  of  the  points  of 
contact  mud  be  in  the  fame  llraight  line.  Hence  the 
point  i  will  be  the  centre  of  the  arch  dm,  and  o  the 
centre  of  the  arch  a  I.  The  arch  Im  is  defenbed  from 
the  centre  A. 

To  form  the  top  timber,  fet  back  the  tenth  part  of 
the  half  breadth  from  K  to  S  upon  the  line  of  the  fe- 
cond  deck  ;  then  with  an  extent  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  breadth  defcribe  an  arch  through  the  points 
S  and  H,  the  upper  height  of  breadth.  Again,  make 
MI  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  half  breadth  j  defcribe* 
an  arch  of  a  circle  through  the  points  S  and  T,  taking 
the  diagonal  GB  for  the  radius.  As  this  arch  is  in- 
verted in  refpeft  of  the  arch  JS,  the  centre  will  be 
without  the  figure.  Hence  one-half  of  the  main  frame 
is  formed,  and  the  other  half  is  defcribed  by  fimilar 
operations. 

Remark.  This  frame  may  be  made  more  or  lefs  full 
by  altering  the  feveral  radii. 

III.  To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  a  circular  form. — 
Let  the  feveral  lines  be  drawn  as  before  :  Then  make 

Plate  Oa  (fig.  7.)  equal  to  the  half  breadth  Ga,  and  from 
CCCCLVI-?the  centres,  with  the  radius  G  a,  defcribe  the  arch 
(GcO.  Let  d  be  the  head  of  the  floor-timber,  and 
dx  the  rifing.  AfTume  the  point/  in  the  arch,  ac- 
cording to  the  propofed  round  of  the  fecond  tuttock, 
and  defcribe  the  arch  df;  the  centre  of  which  may  be 
found  as  in  the  former  method  :  from  the  centre  a,  with 
the  dittance  ad,  defcribe  the  arch  dcQ;  make  dc 
equal  to  one-third  of  d  O,  and  the  angle  dc  h  equal  to 
c  dh,  and  from  the  centre  h  defcribe  the  arch  dc.  The 
inverted  arch  c  O  may  be  defcribed  as  before. 

IV.  To  defcribe  a  very  full  main  frame. — Let  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  be  drawn  as  before  :  let  b, 
fig.  8.  be  the  floor-head,  and  b  x  the  rifing.  Divide  G  r 
into  two  equal  parts  in  the  point  d,  and  upon  c  d  de- 
fcribe the  fquare  db  a  c,  in  which  inferibe  the  quadrant 
dea.  Divide  the  line  b  d  into  any  number  of  equal  parts 
in  the  points  O,  N,  M,  L,  and  draw  the  lines  Lm,  Me, 
Nw,  Ob,  perpendicular  to  d  b.  Divide  the  line  G  C, 
the  depth  of  the  hold,  the  rifing  being  deducted,  into 
the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  in  the  points  E,F,  I,K, 
ind  make  the  lines  E  /,  F  q,  lr,  K  1,  in  the  frame, 
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equal  to  the  lines  O  b,  Nn,  Mr,  l.m,  in  the  fquare,  each  Prelimiad 
to  each  respectively  ;  and  through  the  points  G,  p,  q,  r,     ly  "°* 
s,  b,  defcribe  a  curve.   The  remaining  part  of  the  frame  __ —w— ■ 
may  be  defcribed  by  the  preceding  methods. 

V.   To  dejeribe  the  main  frame  of  a{hif>  intended  to  be  a 
fift  failer.  —  The  principal  lines  being  drawn  as  before, 
let  the  length   of  the   floor-timber  be  equal  to  halt  the 
breadth  ot  the  fiiip,  and  the  riling  one-fifth  or  oue-fixthof 
the  whole  length  of  the  tloor-timber,  which  lay  off  from 
x  to  E,  fig.  9.  Through  the  point  E  draw  the  line  T  x 
perpendicular  to  CC,   and  d  E  perpendicular  to  A  G. 
Join  T  d,  which  bifect  in  B,  and  draw  BF  perpendicu- 
lar thereto,  and  meeting  C  G  produced  in  F,  from  the 
centre  F,   at   the  diftance  F  T,   defcribe  the  femicirclc 
T  d  D.      Divide  G  T  into  any  number  of  parts,  V  W, 
&c.    and  bifect  the   intervals  DV",   DW,   &c.   in  the 
points  X,  Z,  &c.  ;   then,  from  the  centre  X,   with  the 
extent  XV,   defcribe  the  femicircle  DiV,  interfering 
AG  in  b.     Let  VP  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GT, 
and  b  1'  perpendicular  to  AG,  and  the  point  of  inter- 
fection  P  will  be  one  point  through  which  the  curve  is 
to  pafs.      In  like  manner  proceed  for  the  others,  and  a 
curve   drawn  through  all  the  points  of  interfection  will 
be  part  ot  the  curve  of  the  main  frame.     The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  curve  from  E  to  Y  will  be   compofed 
ot  two  arches,  the  one  to  reconcile  with  the  former  part 
of  the  curve  at  E,  and  the  other  to  pafs   through  the 
point  Y,  the  centre  ot  which  may  be  found  by  any  of 
the  preceding  methods.      In  order  to  find  the  centre  of 
that  which  joins  with  the  curve  at  E,  make  TR  equal 
to  the  half  of  GD,  and  join  ER,  in  which  a  proper 
centre  for  this  arch  may  be  eafily  found. 

The  portion  G  b  E  of  the  curve  is  a  parabola,  whofe 
vertex  is  G  and  parameter  GD. 

For  GD  :  G  b  :  :  Gb  :  GV  by  conftru&ion. 
Hence  DG  X  GV  =  Gb1,  which  is  the  equation 
for  a  parabola. 

VI.  To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  a  middling  capacity. — 
Let  the  length  of  the  floor  timber  be  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  breadth  of  the  (hip.  Make  O  d,  fig.  i  o.  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  floor  timber,  and  draw 
the  perpendicular  dc  equal  to  the  rifing,  and  divide  it 
into  two  equal  parts  in  the  point  e.  Defcribe  an  arch 
through  e,  and  the  extremity  a  of  the  floor  timber,  the 
radius  being  equal  to  the  half  breadth,  or  more  or  lets 
according  to  the  piopofed  iound  of  the  floor  head.-— 
Then  with  the  radius  O  /,  half  the  length  of  the  floor 
timber,  defcribe  the  arch  e  Y. 

Draw  /  m  perpendicular  to  OA  :  bifect  An  in  p, 
and  draw  the  perpencfctilar  p  q.  From  the  middle  of 
A.  p  draw  the  perpendicular  r  s,  and  from  the  middle 
of  A  r  draw  the  perpendicular  t  u.  Make  n  z,  pg, 
each  equal  to  /  n  :  make  the  diftances  py,  r  b,  each 
equal  to  ag  ;  r  F,  t  E,  each  equal  to  a  b  ;  and  /  x  equal 
to  aE.  Then  a  curve  drawn  through  the  points  a,  z, y, 
F,  x,  T,  will  form  the  under  part  of  the  midfhip  frame. 
We  (hall  finifh  thefe  methods  of  defcribing  the  main 
frame  ot  a  (hip  with  the  following  remark  from  M. 
Vial  du  Clairbois  f.     "  It  feems  (fays  he)    that  they  ••  Arelltec- 

have  affected  to  avoid  ftraiVht  lines  in  naval  architec- '""         . 
.     11     /■"•«■         .  ,  ■    vale,  p.  i%> 

ture;  yet,  geometrically  lpeakmg,  it  appears  that  a  main 

frame  formed  of  ftraight  lines  will  have  both  the  ad- 
vantage and  fimplicity  over  others."  To  illuftrate  this, 
draw  the  Jbaight  line  M  N  (fig.  9.)  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  mjxtilineal  fpace  M  a  d  may  be  equal  to  the 

mix- 


dimina 
y  Cro 
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mixtflineal  fpaee  D  N  Y.  Hence  the  capacity  of  the 
main  frame  formed  by  the  flraight  lines  MN,  NY  will 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  frame  formed  by  the  curve  M<j 
D  Y  ;  and  the  frame  formed  by  the  flraight  lines  will 
for  the  mod  part  be  always  move  fufceptible  of  recei- 
ving a  bow  that  will  eafily  divide  the  fluid.  It  is  alfo 
evident,  that  the  car^o  or  ballad,  being  lower  in  the 
frame  formed  of  flraight  lines  than  in  the  other,  it  will 
therefore  be  more  advantageoufly  placed,  and  will  ena- 
ble the  (hip  to  carry  more  fail  (c)  ;  fo  that  having  a  bow 
equally  well  or  better  formed    (he  will  fail  fafter. 

Prob.  VI.   To  defcribe  a  flern  having  a  fquare  tuck. 

Let  AB  (fig.  ii.)  be  the  middle  line  o!  the  pod, 
and  let  CD  be  drawn  parallel  thereto  at  a  ditlance 
equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  poll.  Make  CE 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tafhion- 
piece  above  the  keel :  make  CT  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  extremity  G  of  the  tranfom  above  the  plane  of  the 
keel  produced,  and  CH  equal  to  the  height  of  the  tran- 
fom on  the  poft,  HT  being  equal  to  above  one-ninth 
or  one-tenth  of  GT,  and  defcribe  the  arch  GH,  the 
centre  of  which  will  be  in  BA  produced  :  make  EK 
equal  to  five-twelfths  of  ET  :  through  K  draw  KL 
perpendicular  to  CD,  and  equal  to  EK  ;  and  with  an 
extent  equal  to  EL  defcribe  the  arch  EL.  Make  GI 
equal  to  the  half  of  ET,  and  from  the  centre  I  defcribe 
the  arch  GM,  and  draw  the  reconciling  curve  ML.— 
Let  the  curve  of  the  fafhion-piece  be  produced  upwards 
to  the  point  reprefenting  the  upper  height  of  breadth, 
as  at  O.  Make  ON  equal  to  the  height  of  the  top- 
timber,  and  BN  equal  to  the  half  breadth  at  that  place, 
and  join  ON.  Through  N  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
counter,  let  arches  be  defcribed  parallel  to  GH.  The 
tafferel,  windows,  and  remaining  part  of  the  ftern,  may 
be  finifhed  agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  the  artift. 

In  fig.  12.  the  projection  of  the  ftern  on  the  plane  of 
elevation  is  laid  down,  the  method  of  doing  which  is 
obvious  from  infpeevtion. 

It  the  tranfom  is  to  round  aft,  then  fince  the  fafhion 
pieces  are  always  fided  flraight,  their  planes  will  in- 
terledt  the  fheer  and  floor  planes  in  a  flraight  line.  Let 
G  g  (fig.  14.)  be  the  interferon  of  the  plane  of  the 
fafhion-piece  with  the  floor  plane.  From  the  point  g 
draw  g  W  perpendicular  to  g  M  :  make  y  k  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  tuck,  and  W  k  being  joined  will  be  the 
interferon  of  the  plane  of  the  fafhion-piece  with  the 
fheer  plane.  Let  the  water  lines  in  the  fhter  plane  pro- 
duced meet  the  line  ifW  in  the  points  a,s,  h,  and  drawthe 
perpendiculars  a  fl,/".r,  hb.  Fromthe  points  0,/,  A  (fig- 14.) 
draw  lines  parallel  to  G^  to  interfeiSl  each  correspond- 
ing water  line  in  the  floor  plane  in  the  points  J,  2,  1. 
From  the  points  G,  3,  2,  1  in  the  floor  plane  draw 
lines  perpendicular  to  g  M,  interfering  the  water  lines 
(n\r.  13.)  in  the  points  G,  3,  2,  1  ;  and  through  thefe 
points  defcribe  the  curve  G  3  2  1  k  ;  and  WG  3  2, 
]  i  will  be  the  projection  of  the  plane  of  the  tafhion- 
piece  on  the  fheer  plane.  Through  the  points  G,  3,  2, 
1  ("£•  '3-)  draw  the  lines  GF,  3  A,  2  S,  1  H,  per- 
pendicular to  Wi  ;  and  make  the  lines  WF,  a  A,  s  S, 
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*  PI,  equal  to  the   lines  g  G,   a  3,  /  2,  h  I    (fig.  14.)  Prelimma- 
refpeetively,  and  WFASH  k  will  be   the  true  form  of    rV  Vta- 
the  plane  of  the  aft  fide  of  the  faihion-piece.     When  it    b'cm3' 
is  in  its  proper  pofition,  the   line   WF  will   be   in  the         '      ~£ 
lame  plane  with  the  fheer  line  ;  the  line  a  A  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  water  line  a  3  ;  the  line  /  S  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  water  line  t  2  ;  and  the  line  h  H  in  the 
fame  plane  with  the  water  line  hi.   If  lines  be  drawn  from 
the  feveral  points  of  interferon  of  the  water  lines  with 
the  rabbet  of  the  port  (fig.  13),  perpendicular  to  g  M, 
and  curved   lines   being  drawn  from  thefe  points  to  G, 
3»  2,   1   (fig.  14.)   refpeftively,  will  give  the  form  and 
dimenfions  of  the  tuck  at  the  feveral  water  lines. 

Prob.  VII.  To  bevel  the  fafhion-piece  of  a  fquare 
tuck  by  water-lines- 

As  the  fafhion-piece  both  rakes  and  cants,  the  planes 
of  the  water-lines  will  therefore  interfect  it  higher  on 
the  aft  than  on  the  fore-fide  :  but  before  the  heights  on 
the  fore-fide  can  be  found,  the  breadth  of  the  timber 
muft  be  determined  ;  which  let  be  in  (fig.  15.)  Then, 
as  it  cants,  the  breadth  in  the  direction  of  the  water- 
line  will  exceed  the  true  breadth.  In  order  to  find  the 
true  breadth,  form  the  aft-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  as 
directed  in  the  laft  problem. 

Let  15  (fig.  13.)  be  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  on 
the  outfide  of  the  poft,  WM  the  common  feftion 
of  the  plan  of  the  fafhion-piece  and  the  fheer-plan. 
Before  this  laft  line  can  be  determined,  the  feveral 
water-lines  1,    2,    3,   4,  and  5,   muft  be  drawn  parallel 

to  the  keel,  which  may  reprefent  fo  many  tranfoms. 

Let  thefe  water  lines  be  formed  and  ended  at  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  rabbet,  as  in  fig.  14.  where  the  rounds  aft  of 
the  feveral  tranfoms  are  described,  limiting  the  curves  of 
the  water  lines.  Now  the  line  WM  muft  rake  fo  as 
to  leave  room  for  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  poft,  at  the 
tuck :  in  order  to  which,  produce  W^  to  r  ;  make  r g 
half  the  thicknefs  of  the  poft  ;  through  r  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  g  M  to  interfect g G  in  b  :  then  with  the  ra- 
dius rb,  from  x  the  point  of  the  tuck  as  a  centre,  de- 
fcribe an  arch,  and  draw  the  line  WM  juft  to  touch  the 
back  of  that  arch. 

The  line  WM  being  drawn,  let  any  point  i  in  it 
be  aflumed  at  plealure  :  from  k  draw  k  y  perpendicu- 
lar to  ^M  :  through  y  draw  y  f  (fig.  14.)  parallel  to 
g  G,  interfering  the  line  M  /"  drawn  perpendicular  to 
g  M  in  the  point/.  From  M  draw  M  /  perpendicular 
to  )•/)  and  fiom_y  draw  y  n  perpendicular  to  WM  (rig. 
13.)  Make  Mn  (fig.  15.)  equal  to  M;' (fig.  14.); 
then  MI  (fig.  15.)  being  equal  \.oy  k  (fig.  13),  joins  1, 
and  the  anglei  n  M  will  be  the  bevelling  to  the  horizontal 
plane.  Again,  make  Mz,  M/  (fig.  15.)  refpectively  equal 
to  j>«  (fig.  13.)  and  M/'('fig.  14.),  and  join  a/j  and 
the  angle  M  z.  /  will  be  the  bevelling  to  the  fheer  plane. 

The  bevelling  being  now  found,  draw  the  line  a  b 
(^S-  '  5-)  parallel  to  z  n,  a  z  or  b  n  being  the  leant' 
ling  of  the  timber.  Then  n  x  will  be  the  breadth  of 
the  timber  on  the  horizontal  plane,  and  z  t  its  breadth 
on  the  fheer  plane,  ;.nd  a  c  what  it  is  within  a  fquare. 

Now  as  the  lines  g  G,  03,  s  2,  h  I,  y ;',  ieprefent 
1  the 


(c)  It  is  not  a  general  rule,  that  lowering  the  carjo  of  a  fiVo  augments  her  {lability.     This  is  demonftrated  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Borda,  in  a  work  publilhed  by  M.  de  Goimpy  upon  this  fubject.     See  alfo  L'Arch'UtSure  Nor 
va!t  par  M.  Vml  du  Clairbois,  p.  2^. 
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■•  the  aft  fide  of  tlie  fafhion-piece  on  the  horizontal  plane 
(lig.  14.),  clotted  lines  may  he  drawn  parallel  to  them 
t  1  reprtfent  the  fore-lido,  making  nx  (fig.  15  )  the 
perpendicular  diflance  hetvveen  the  lines  reprefentin  j 
fore  and  aft  Gdes  of  the  fafhion-piece.  By  thefe  lines 
form  the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  aftfide  was  formed.  The  water  lines  on  the 
fore-fide  of  the  plane  of  the  fafhion  piece  mud,  however, 
be  firft  drawn  in  fig.  1  3.  thus  :  Draw  the  lines  e  b,  c  d 
parallel  to  W  M,  and  whole  perpendicular  diflances 
therefrom  maybe  equal  to  ac  and  z  e  (fig.  15.)  re- 
fpeftivcly.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  WF  (fig.  13.) 
through  the  point  where  the  line  c d  interfefts  the  filth 
water  line.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  A  through  the 
point  where  the  fourth  water  line  interfefts  the  line  cd; 
in  like  manner  proceed  with  the  other  water  lines.  The 
fore-fide  of  the  fafhion  piece  is  now  to  be  defcribed  by- 
means  of  thefe  new  water  Hues,  obferving  that  the  dis- 
tances in  the  floor  plane  mult  be  fet  off  from  the  line 
el;  and  not  trom  WM,  as  in  the  former  cafe;  and 
a  curve  defcribed  through  the  point*  5,  3,  7,  1,  where 
thefe  dillances  reach  to,  will  reprefent  the  fore-fide 
of  the  fafhion-piece. 

The  nearetl  diflance  between  the.  points  5,  3,  2,  i 
and  the  aft  fide  of  the  fafhion  piece  is  what  the  bevelling 
is  beyond  the  fquare  when  both  flock  and  tongue  of 
the  bevel  are  perpendicular  to  the  timber.  Make  M  p 
(fig.  16  )  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  timber,  and  M  5 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  diflance  of  the  point  5 
(lig.  11.)  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  fafhion  piece,  and 
join  5  p.  In  like  manner  proceed  with  the  others,  and 
the  bevelliivrs  at  thefe  parts  will  be  obtained  ;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  confulion,  the  perpendiculars  4,  3,  2, 
(fig.  13-).  inltead  of  being  laid  off  from  M  (fig.  16.), 
were  let  off  from  points  as  far  below  M  as  the  other  ex- 
tremities of  the  lines  drawn  from  thefe  points  are  below 
the  point  p. 

Prob.  VIII.  To  defcribe  the  tranfoms  of  a  round 
poop. 

The  trnnfoms  are  faflened  to  the  (tern-pod  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  floor-timbers  are  faflened  to  the 
keel,  and  have  a  rifing  called  the  Jlighl  funilar  to  the  ri- 
fing  of  the  floor-timbers.  The  upper  tranfom  is  called 
the  tv'.n%  tranfom,  the  next  the  deck  tranfom,  and  the 
others  the  JirJI,fecond,  and  third  tranfomsin  order.  The 
wing  tranfom  has  a  round  alt  and  a  round  up  :  the  round 
up  of  the  deck  tranfom  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
beams. 

The  fafhion-piece  of  a  fquare  tuck  mutt  be  firft  de- 
fcribed,  togethei  with  the  three  adjacent  frames,  by  the 
method  to  be  explained.  The  part  of  the  (tern  above 
the  win  r  tranfom  is  to  be  defciibed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  in  this  place. 
The  part  below  the  keel  of  the  fafhion-piece  is  alio  the 
f;  ;r.e  in  both  cafes.     Let  fig.  17.  reprefent  the  fafhion- 

11  piece  of  a  fquare  tuck,  and  the  three  adjoining  frames. 
Divide  tin-  interval  AB  into  four  equal  parts  in  the 
points  C,  D,  E,  and  draw  the  perpendicular;;  A  F,  CG, 
DH,  EI,  aid  LK:  thefe  will  be  portions  of  water 
lines  anfwering  to  the  feveral  tranfoms. 

Let  thefe  water  lines  be  defcribed  on  the  floor  plan 
(fig.  18.),  in  which  ABC  reprtfents  the  wing  tran- 
Fpm.  Defcribe  the  arch  b  C  to  reconcile  the  curves 
A  b  and  CE.  Let  LFG  be  the  water  line  anfwering 
fo  the  lower  part  of  the  fafhion-piece,  the  diitance  be- 
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tween  the  points  L  and  A  being  equal  to  the  excefs  of  i*rr4im 
the  projection  of  the  point  A  beyond  that  of  B  rJ  p' 
(li  >.  20.).  Draw  CK  (fig.  18.)  perpendicular  to  ANT,  blcm 
and  make  the  angle  KCM  equal  to  about  25  degrees, 
and  CN  will  be  the  projection  of  the  fafhion-piece  on 
the  floor  plane.  Make  AB  (fig.  19.)  equal  to  AB  (.ig. 
17.)  Divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  and  draw  the 
perpendiculars  AF,  CH,  DI,  EK,  and  BG.  Make 
AF  equal  to  CM,  and  BG  equal  to  MN,  and  draw 
the  curve  111  I  KG,  having  a  lefs  curvature  than  the 
fafhion-piece  of  the  fquare  tuck  j  c  p  g  n.  Make  MO, 
MP,  MQ__,  equal  to  CH,  DI,  and  EK  refpeftively. 
Divide  AL  (tig.  18.)  into  four  equal  parts,  and  to 
thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  curves  through  the  points 
O,  P,  Qj  fo  as  to  partake  partly-  of  the  curvature  of 
A*  C  E  and  partly  of  that  of  LNF,  but  moft  of  the 
curvature  of  that  to  which  the  propofed  curve  is 
neareft  j  and  hence  the  form  of  the  feveral  tranfoms  will 
be  obtained. 

In  order  to  reprefent  the  curve  of  the  fafhion-piece 
on  the  plane  of  projection,  make  the  lines  AF,  CG, 
DH,  EI,  and  BK  (fig.  17.)  refpeftively  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  diflance  of  the  points  C,  O,  P,  Q,  and  N. 
From  the  line  *AN(fig.  18.), and  throu  jh  the  extremities 
of  thefe  lines,  draw  the  curve  FGHI  K. 

It  remains  to  lay  down  the  projection  of  the  fafhion- 
piece  on  the  plane  of  elevation.  In  order  to  which,  di- 
vide the  line  AB,  fig.  20.  (equal  to  AB,  fig.  17.)  into 
four  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points  of  divifion 
draw  the  perpendiculars  AF,  CG,  DH,  El,  and  BK  ; 
make  AF(fig.  20.)  equal  to  the  perpendicular  diflance  of 
the  point  C  from  the  line  BL  (lig.  I  8.)  In  like  manner 
makethelinesCG,DH,EI,and  BK  (fig.  zo.) refpeftive- 
ly equal  to  the  perpendicular  diflances  ol  the  points  O,  P, 
Q,  and  N,  trom  the  line  BL(fig.  18.) ;  and  acurve  drawn 
through  thefe  points  will  be  the  projeftion  of  the  fafhion- 
piece  on  the  plane  of  elevation. 

Prob.  IX.  To  defcribe  the  intermediate  frames  in  the 
after  body. 

For  this  purpofe  the  midfhip  and  flern  frames  muft 
be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  projection.  As  the  main  frame 
contains  the  greatefl  capacity,  and  the  Item  frame  is 
that  having  the  leafl,  it  hence  follows  that  the  form 
and  dimenlions  of  the  intermediate  frames  will  be  be- 
tween thefe  ;  each  frame,  however,  partaking  molt  of 
the  form  of  that  to  which  it  is  neareft. 

Let  ACDE  (fig.  21.)  be  the  main  frame  on  the 
plane  of  projeftion,  and  FGH  the  flern  frame  ;  and  let 
there  be  any  convenient  number  of  intermediate  frames, 
as  nine.  Draw  the  floor  ribband  CF,  and  the  breadth 
ribband  GD.  Divide  the  corves  CD,  FG,  each  into 
the  fame  number  of  equal  parts,  as  three,  in  the  points 
K,  M  ;  L,  N  ;  and  draw  the  fecond  and  third  libbands 
KL,  MNJ.  In  order  to  divide  thefe  ribbands  fo  as  to 
form  fair  curves  in  different  feftions,  various  methods 
have  been  propofed.  One  of  the  bed  of  thefe,  being 
that  which  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  French  conltruc- 
tors,  is  by  means  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  which  i»  con- 
ftrufted  as  follows. 

Draw  the  line  ME  (fig.  22.),  limited  at  M,  but 
produced  towards  E:  take  M  1  equal  to  any  convenient 
extent;  make  t,  2  equal  to  thrice  that  extent,  2,  } 
equat  to  five  times,  and  3,  4  equal  to  feven  ti:i  es  the 
above  extent  ;  and  continue  this  divifion  to  E,  always 
increafing  by  two,  until  there  be  as  many  points  as  there 

are 
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'limina-  art  frames,  including  the  main  and  ftern  frames.     Up- 
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on  ME  defcribe  the  equilateral  triangle  MSE,  and  draw 
lines  from  the  vertex  S  to  each  point  of  divition  ;  then 
the  line  SM  will  be  that  anfwering  to  the  main  frame, 
and  SE  that  correfponding  to  the  poft  ;  and  the  other 
lines  will  be  thofe  anfwering  to  the  intermediate  frames 
in  order. 

Let  fig.  23.  be  the  projection  of  part  of  the  ftern  on 
the  plane  of  elevation,  together  with  the  eighth  and 
ninth  frames.  From  the  points  L,  N,  G,  (fig.  21.) 
draw  the  lines  LO,  NP,  GQ,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  Jceel.  Make  AB  (fig. 
23.)  equal  to  AF  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  water  line 
BCD.  Draw  the  line  BC  (fig.  22.)  fo  that  it  may  be 
parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  triangle,  and  equal  to  CD 
(fig.  23.%  which  produce  indefinitely  towards  H.  Make 
BD  equal  to  BC  (tig.  23.),  and  draw  the  dotted  line 
SD  (fig.  22.)  The  ribband  FC  (fig.  21.)  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  triangle,  fo  that  it  may  be  parallel  to  the 
bafe,  and  contained  between  the  line  MS  and  the  dot- 
ted line  SD.  Let  cf  reprefent  this  line  ;  then  transfer 
the  feveral  divifions  from  cf  to  the  ribband  CF  (fig.  21.), 
and  number  them  accordingly.  Aga;n,  make  EF  (fig. 
23.)  equal  to  LO  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  water  line 
FGH  ;  make  BF  (fig.  22.)  equal  to  FG  (fig.  23.), 
and  draw  the  dotted  line  SF  ;  apply  the  fecond  ribband 
LK  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  the  extremity  K  may  be 
on  the  line  SM,  and  the  other  extremity  L  on  the  dot- 
ted line  SF,  and  making  with  SM  an  angle  of  about 
62!  degrees.  Leti/  be  this  line,  and  transfer  the  divi- 
fions from  it  to  the  ribband  KL.  In  like  manner  make 
IK  (fig.  23.)  equal  to  NP  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  wa- 
ter line  KLM.  Make  BG  (fig.  22.)  equal  to  KL  (fig. 
23.),  and  draw  the  dotted  line  SG  ;  then  the  ribband 
MN  is  to  be  applied  to  the  triangle  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  its  extremities  M  and  N  may  be  upon  the  lines 
SM,  SG  refpectively,  and  that  it  may  make  an  angle 
of  about  68  degrees  with  the  line  SM;  and  the  divi- 
fions are  to  be  transferred  from  it  to  the  ribband  MN. 
The  fame  procefs  is  to  be  followed  to  divide  the  other 
ribbands,  obferring  to  apply  the  fourth  ribband  to  the 
triangle,  fo  that  it  may  make  an  angle  of  86  degrees 
with  the  line  SM  ;  the  fifth  ribband  to  make  an  angle 
of  65  degrees,  and  the  fixth  an  angle  of  60  degrees  with 
the  line  SM. 

The  quantities  of  thefe  angles  are,  however,  far  from 
being  precifely  fixed.  Some  conftructors,  in  applying 
the  ribbands  to  the  triangle,  make  them  all  parallel  to 
its  bafe  ;  and  others  vary  the  meafures  of  thefe  angles 
according  to  fancy.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  a 
different  method  of  dividing  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  is 
ufed  by  fome.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  try  different 
methods;  and  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  belt  anfwers 
the  intended  purpofe. 

Befide  the  frames  already  mentioned,  there  are  other 
two  laid  down  by  fome  conftru&ors  in  the  feveral  plans, 
called  balance  frames.  The  after  balance  frame  is  placed 
at  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  fhip  before  the  ftern- 
pott  ;  and  the  other,  commonly  called  the  loof  frame,  at 
one  fourth  of  the  fhip's  length  aft  of  a  perpendicular  to 
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the  keel  from  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern.     Let  the  dotted  Prelim  i'im- 

line  at  X,  between  the  fifth  and  fixth  frames,  (fig.  23.) 

be  the  place  of  the  alter  balance  frame  in  the  plane  of 

elevation.      Then,  in  order  to  lay  down  this  frame  in  the 

plane  of  projection,  its  representation  muft  be  previoufly 

drawn  in  the  triangle.     To  accomplilh  this,  draw  the 

line  SV  (fig.  22.)  fo  that  the  interval  5V  may  have  the 

fame  ratio  to  5  6  (fig.  22.)  that  5  X  has  to  5  6  (fig. 

2i-)  (D)-     Then  the  feveral  points  in  the  ribbands  in 

the  plane  of  projection  anfwering  to  this   frame  are  to 

be  found  by  means  of  the  triangle  in  the  fame  manner 

as  before. 

The  loof  frame  is  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as 
the  after  balance  frame,  or  rather  of  a  little  greater  ca- 
pacity, in  order  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  part 
of  the  fhip  may  be  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  midfhipv 
frame.  Hence  the  loof  frame  may  be  eafily  drawn  in 
the  plane  of  projection,  and  hence  alfo  the  other  frames 
in  the  fore  body  may  be  readily  defcribed. 

Prob.  X.  To  defcribe  the  frames  in  the  fore  body. 
Diaw  the  middle  line  of  the  ftern  AB  (fig.  24.)  ; 
make  AC,  BD  each  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the 
ftern,  and  draw  the  line  CD  ;  defcribe  alfo  one  half  of 
the  main  frame  CEFGHI.  Let  eE,f¥,gG,  hU,  be 
water  lines  at  the  heights  of  the  ribbands  on  the  main 
frame  ;  alfo  let  a  be  the  termination  of  the  floor  ribband, 
and  b  that  of  the  breadth  ribband  on  the  Item.  Divide 
the  interval  a  b  into  three  equal  parts  in  the  points  c,  d, 
and  draw  the  ribbands  oE,  tF,  dG,  and  bii.  Make 
c'',  f&,  gl,  km  (fig.  24.)  equal  to  ei,  fk,  g /,  hm 
(fig.  21.)  reflectively,  and  draw  the  curve  Cit/m, 
which  will  be  the  projection  of  the  loof  frame.  Or  fince 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  capacity  of  the  loof  frame  fhould 
be  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  after  balance  frame, 
each  of  the  above  lines  may  be  increafed  by  a  propor- 
tional part  of  itfelf,  as  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth,  as 
may  be  judged  proper. 

Conftruct  the  triangle  (fig.  25.)  in  the  fame  manner 
as  fig.  22.  only  obferving,  that  as  there  are  fewer  framea 
in  the  fore  than  in  the  after  body,  its  bafe  will  therefore 
be  divided  into  fewer  parts.  Let  there  be  eight  frames 
in  the  fore  body,  then  there  will  be  eight  divifions  in 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle  befide  the  extremes. 

Let  fig.  26.  reprefent  the  ftern  and  part  of  the  fore- 
body  in  the  plane  of  elevation,  and  let  O  be  the  place 
of  the  loof  frame.  Divide  the  interval  4,  5  (fig.  25.) 
fo  that  4,  5  may  be  to  4  Z  as  4,  5  to  4,  o  (fig. 26.), 
and  draw  the  dotted  line  SZ,  which  will  be  the  line  de- 
noting the  loof  frame  in  the  triangle. 

Draw  the  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  GH  (fig.  26.)  paral- 
lel to  the  keel,  and  whole  perpendicular  distances  there- 
from may  be  equal  to  Ca,  Cc,  C  d,  C  b,  (fig.  24.)  the 
interfections  of  thefe  lines  with  the  rabbet  of  the  item, 
namely,  the  points  I,  K,  L,  M  will  be  the  points  of 
termination  ot  the  feveral  ribbands  on  the  item  in  the 
plane  of  elevation.  Divide  8  A  (fig.  25.)  fo  that  8B, 
8  C,  8  D,  and  8  E,  may  be  refpectively  equal  to  BI, 
DK,  FL,  and  HM  (fig.  26.),  and  draw  the  dotted 
lines  SB,  SC,  SD,  SE  (fig.  25.)  Apply  the  edge  of 
a  flip  of  card  to  the  firft  ribband  (fig.  24.),  and  mark 
3  C  thereon 


(d)   It  is  evident,  from  the  method  ufed  to  divide  the  bafe  of  the  triangle,  that  this  proportion  does  not  agree 
exactly  with  the  conftru&ioa  :  the  difference,  however,  being  fmall,  is  therefore  neglected  in  praftict. 
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nina  thereon  the  extremities  of  the  ribband  i,  E,  and  alio 
the  point  of  intt.tlccti.jii  of  the  loof frame.  Then  ap- 
ply this  (Up  of  card  to  the  triangle  in  Inch  a  manner 
that  the  point  a  may  be  on  the  dotted  line  SB,  the 
point  E  on  the  line  S  M,  and  the  print  aof.WCfing  to  -the 
lpof  frame  on  tlie  dotted  Line  SZ  i  and  mark,  upon  the 
card  the  fcveral  points  of  interferon  ot  the  li  les  Si, 
S  2,  &c.  Now  apply  the  card  to  the  ribband  «E  (fig. 
24.)  as  before,  a.  d  transfer  the  feveral  points  ofdivi- 
fion  from  it  to  the  ribband.  In  like  manner  proceed 
with  the  other  ribbands  ;  and  lines  drawn  through  the 
rorrefponding  points  in  the  ribbands  will  be  the  piojec- 
tion  of  the  lower  per*  of  the  frames  in  the  fore  body. 
The  projections  of  the  top-tirr.bers  of  the  feveral  frames 
may  be  taken  from  the  half  breadth  plan  ;  and  hence 
each  top-timber  may  be  ealily  defcribed. 

In   lars;e   fhips,    particularlv    in  thote  of  the  French 

r>avv,  a  different  method  js  employed  to  form  the  top- 

timbers  in  the  fore  body,  which  is  as  folio  "- 

Wote  Let  151  (fig.  27.)    be   one  fourth  of  the  breadth  of 

CCCCLIX.the  (1,;p;  and  c,,.aw  IK  pavanti  t0  AB.     Take  the 

height  of  the  foiemoit  frame  from  the  pJf.ne  of  eleva- 
tion, and  lay  it  off  from  A  to  B  :  from  the  point  B 
draw  BH  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  the  wing  tranfom.  Let  E  be  the  place  of 
the  breadth  ribband  on  the  main  frame,  and  F  its  place 
on  the  Hem  at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom.  With 
a  radius  equal  to  five-fixths  of  half  the  grcatilt  breadth 
of  the  fhip  defcribe  the  quadrant  E1G  (tig.  2S.  )  : 
Make  EH  equal  to  FG  (fig.  27.),  the  point  F  being 
at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom.  Through  11  draw 
HO  perpendicular  to  EH,  and  interfecting  the  circum- 
ference in  O  ;  then  draw  OL  parallel  to  HE,  and  EL 
parallel  to  HO.  Divide  EL  into  as  many  equal  parts 
as  there  are  frames  in  the  fore  bodv,  including  the  main 
frame,  and  from  thefe  point6  of  diviiion  draw  the  per- 
pendiculars 11,  2  2,  &c.  meeting  the  circumfeience  as 
in  the  figure.  Take  the  ditlance  11,  and  lay  it  off 
from  G  (fig.  27.)  towards  F  to  the  point  1  ;  and  from 
the  fame  point  G  lay  off  towards  F  the  feveral  per- 
pendiculars contained  between  the  ftraight  line  and  the 
curve  to  the  points  2,  3,  &c.  and  through  thefe  points 
_tlraw  lines  parallel  to  EG. 

Take  any  line  AB  (fig.  29.)  at  pleafure  :  divide  it 
equallw^n  two  in  the  point  8  ;  divide  8  B  in  two  parts 
in  the  point  7,  and  continue  this  method  of  diviiion  un- 
til there  are  as  many  points  as  there  are  frames  in  the 
fore  body,  including  the  main  frame.  Upon  AB  con- 
ftrud  the  equilateral  triangle  ACB,  and  draw  the  lines 
C8,  C7,  &c.  Place  a  flip  of  card  on  the  parallel 
a  K8  (fig.  27.),  and  mark  thereon  the  points  oppolite 
to  a,  K,  and  8  ;  and  let  them  be  denoted  accordingly. 
Then  applv  this  flip  of  card  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  the 
point  a,  which  is  that  anfwering  to  the  rabbet  of  die 
tlem,  may  be  on  the  line  AC  ;  that  the  point  answer- 
ing to  K  may  be  on  C  8,  and  the  extremity  8  on  the 
line  CB  ;  and  mark  on  the  card  the  points  of  intcrfec- 
tion  of  the  lints  C  7,  C6,  &c.  and  number  them  ac- 
cordingly. Now  apply  this  flip  ot  card  to  the  kventh 
parallel  (fig.  23.),  the  point  a  being  on  the  line  CD, 
and  mark  on  this  parallel  the  point  of  interfc&ion  7  ; 
flide  the  card  down  to  the  fixth  parallel,  to  which  tianf- 
fer  the  point  n'J  6.  In  like  manner  proceed  with  the 
(other  parallels. 

The  point  K,  at  the  interfection  of  the  Line  IK.  with 
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the  eighth  parallel,  i,  one  point  through  winch  the  1'n.lin 
eighth  tu'iT-.e  pv.Hcs.  from  this  point  upwards  a  curve  r-  ' 
i>  to  be  defcribed  fo  as  to  reconcile  with  the  lower  part 
of  this  frame  already  defcribed,  and  the  upper  part, 
forming  an  inverted  arch,  which  is  to  terminate  at  H. 
This  top-timber  may  be  formed  by  two  lweeps,  whofe 
radii  and  centres  are  to  be  detei  mined  partly  trom  cir- 
cumltances  and  partly  according  to  fancy.  It  how- 
ever may  be  more  readily  formed  b>  hand. 

Let  LM  (fig.  27.)  be  the  line  v(  the  fecond  deck 
at  the  main  frame,  and  let  I.N  be  the  difference  of  the 
draught  of  water,  if  any.  Make  GN  (tig.  28.)  equal 
to  LN  ;  <lraw  NM  perpendicular  to  GN,  meeting  the 
circle  in  M;  and  through  the  points  G  and  M  elraw 
the  parallels  GV  and  MV  ;  divide  GN  as  before,  .-Mid 
from  tie  feveral  points  of  divifion  draw  perpendiculars 
terminating  in  the  curve.  Transfer  thefe  perpendicu- 
lars from  L  upwards  (fig.  27.),  and  through  the  points 
thus  found  draw  the  lines  1  r,  22,  &c.  parallel  to  LM. 
Apply  a  flip  of  card  to  the  eighth  parallel,  and  mark 
upon  it  the  point  anlwerin g  to  the  Hem,  the  eiehth  and 
main  frames:  cairy  this  to  the  triangle,  and  place  it  to 
that  thefe  points  may  be  on  the  eorrefpoudiu  '  lines. 
Then  the  points  of  interfedlion  of  the  lines  C  7,  C  6, 
&c.  are  to  be  marked  on  the  card,  which  is  now  to  be 
applied  full  to  the  eighth  parallel  (fig.  27.),  then  to 
the  leventh,  &c.  transferring  the  itvtral  points  of  divi- 
fion in  older  as  bcfoie. 

Draw  the  line  HO  (fig.  27.)  ;  mark  its  length  on  a 
flip  of  card,  and  apply  it  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  it  may- 
be parallel  to  its  bale,  and  its  extremities  one  on  the 
eighth  and  the  other  on  the  main  frame  :  maik  on  the 
card  the  points  of  intertctetion  of  the  leveral  intermedi- 
ate lines  as  before  ;  then  apply  the  card  to  HO,  and 
transfer  the  divilions. 

There  are  now  three  points  determined  through 
which  each  top-timber  mult  prffs,  namely,  one  in  the 
breadth  ribband,  one  in  the  fifth,  and  one  in  the  upper 
ribband.  Through  thefe  curves  are  to  be  defcribed, 
fo  as  to  reconcile  with  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  and 
partake  partly  of  the  curvature  of  the  eighth  frame, 
and  partly  of  that  of  the  main  frame,  but  moll  of  that 
of  the  frame  to  which  it  is  neareft  :  pud  hence  the 
plane  of  projection  is  fo  far  firifhed,  that  it  only  re- 
mains to  prove  the  feveral  frames  by  water  lin£6. 

Another  method  of  delcribing  the  frames  in  the 
body  plan  is  by  lweeps.  In  this  method  it  is  neceffarv, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  defcribe  the  height  of  the  bieadth 
lines,  and  the  riling  of  the  floor,  in  the  plane  of  eleva- 
tion. The  half  breadth  lines  are  next  to  be  defcribed  in 
the  floor  plan.  The  main  frame  is  then  to  be  defcri- 
bed by  three  or  moie  f weeps,  and  giving  it  fuch  a  form 
as  may  be  moll  tuitable  to  the  lervice  the  fhip  is  design- 
ed for.  The  lower,  upper,  and  top-timber  heights  of 
breadth,  and  the  Tilings  of  the  floor,  are  to  be  fet  upon 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  and  the  feveral  half 
breadths  are  then  to  be  had  off  .on  lim-s  drawn  through 
thefe  points  perpendicular  to  the  middle  line.  A  mould 
nvrv  then  be  made  tor  the  main  frame,  and  laid  upon 
the  feveral  rifings,  as  in  whole  mouldings,  explained  111 
Chapter  V.  with  this  difference,  that  here  an  under 
breadth  fweep  is  defcribed  to  pafs  through  the  point 
which  limits  the  half  breadth  of  the  timber,  the  centre 
of  which  will  be  in  the  breadth  line  of  that  timber. 
The  proper  centres  for  all  the  frames  being  fouwi,  and 

the 
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limina.  the  arche6  defcribed,  the  bend  mould  muft  be  fo  pla- 
ced on  the  riling  line  of  the  floor,  that  the  back  of  it 
may  touch  the  back  of  the  under  breadth  (Weep.  But 
the  general  practice  is,  to.dcferibe  all  the  floor  fweeps 
with  compares,  as  well  as  the  under  breadth  f « 
and  to  reconcile  thefe  two  by  a  mould  which  is  an  arch 
al  a  circle,  its  radius  being  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
reconciling  futcp  by  which  the  mid/hip  frame  was 
formed.  It  is  ulual  for  all  the  floor  fweeps  to  be  of 
the  fame  radius  ;  and  in  order  to  find  their  centres  a  line 
is  formed  on  the  floor  plan  for  the  half  breadth  of  the 
floor.  As  this  line  cannot  be  defcribed  on  the  furface 
of  a  fhip,  it  is  therefore  only  an  imaginary  line.  In. 
Head  of  it  tome  make  ule  of  a  diagonal  in  the  body 
plane  to  limit  the  half  breadth  of  the  floor  upon  every 
rifing  line,  aid  to  eredt  perpendiculars  at  the  ievtral  in- 
terfections,  in  the  lame  manner  as  for  the  niidfhip 
frame. 

Alter  the  fweeps  are  all  defcribed,  recourfe  is  had  to 
moulds,  or  fome  luch  contrivance,  to  form  the  hollow  of 
the  timbers,  much  in  the  lame  manner  as  in  whole 
moulding  ;  and  when  all  the  timbers  are  formed,  they 
muft  be  proved  by  ribband  and  water  lines,  and  altered, 
it  necelfary,  to  make  lair  curves. 

The  preceding  methods  of  defcribing  the  feveral 
planes  or  fe^tions  ot  a  Ihip  being  well  underllood,  it 
will  be  a  very  eaiy  matter  to  construct  draughts  for 
any  propofed  fhip  :  and  as  the  above  plane;  svere  de- 
icribed  feparately  and  independent  of  each  other,  it  is 
thererore  of  litclt  confequence  which  is  firft  defcribed. 
la  the  following  application,  however,  the  plane  of  ele- 
ction will  be  firft  drawn,  tu-;i  pait  of  the  floor  plan, 
and  laftly  the  body  plan  :  and  in  connecting  thefe 
plaii^  the  moll  rational  and  fimple  methods  will  be 
employed. 

Chap.  IV.  application  of  the  foregoing  Rules  to 
the  Conjlrutlion  of  Ships. 

Sect.  I.  To  conftrutl  a  Ship  intended  to  carry  a  anji- 
deruble  Burden  in  Proportion  to  her  general  Llimtrfionj, 
and  to  draw  tittle  Water. 

Dimensions. 

Length  between  the  wing  tranlom  and  a  perpei 

from  the  rabbet  of  the  Hem  at  the  height 

of  breadth  line 
Main  half  breadth  moulded 
Half  breadth  at  the  height  of  breadth  line  at 

the  ftei  n 
Top-timber  half  breadth 
Height  of  the  llem  above  the  upper  edge  of 

the  ketl 
Hei  ;ht  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  item 
Height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  Item 
Upper  height  of  breadth  at  the  main  frame 
Lower  height  of  breadth 
Height  ot  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  ftem 
Height  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  main 

frame               - 
1  i       ht  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  ftcrn 
breadth  of  the  wales 
Height  of  top  timber  at  midfhips 
■        — — at  ikrn. 


ndicular 

F. 

In. 

83 

O 

1 1 

O 

7 

6 

10 

6 

'7 

0 

i.i 

6 

1 2 

3 

7 

4 

5 

10 

10 

0 

6 

10 

10 

6 

1 

9 

H 

0 

18 

0 
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Draw  the  line  a  I  (fig.  y .)  eqi,al  to  ?o  fe-t,   from  Application 
a  convenient   lcale  :    divide   it  into  as  many  equal  parts   '  th    '  r«- 
plus  one  as  there   are  to   be  frames,   which  let  be   1  6, > 
and  through  each  point  of  dSvifion  draw  perpendiculars,  ft, ,J\  ^at 
Maketc  equal  to  1;  feet,  the  perpendicular  height  of  '  k 
the  top  of  the  ftem  above   -  -    ■     fge  of  the  keel,  " — ' 

and  defcribe  the   item   by  f'rob.   [f.      Make   ad  equal, 
to  1  oi  feet,  the  height  of  the  middl  .     ivales 

at  the  Item,  and  a  -  equal  to  the  pi  ;e  of  the 

poll,  which  may  be  about  2  feet  ;  foin  tfe ;  and  draw 
the  line  Jg  reprelenting  the  alt-fide  of  the  poll.  U;. 
fcribe  the  counter  ai.d  item  by  Problem  VI.  and  VII. 
Make  0  h  equal  to  14  feet,  the  fop-timber  height  at 
the  main  frame,  and  it  equal  to  18  fe.-T,  the  height  at 
the  Hern  ;  and  through  the  three  points  c,  h,  i,  delcribe 
the  curve  limiting  the  ti  p-tiaiber-s  by  Problem  I.  Make 
id  equal  to  ictect,  the  freight  ot  the  middle  line  ot 
the  wales  at  the  ftem,  and  (~H  equal  to  6  feet  10 
inches,  the  height  at  the  main  trams;  and  the  cut, j 
dHd  being  defcribed  will  reprelent  the  mLidle  line  of 
the  wales.  At  the  diltance  of  ro|  inches  on  each  fide! 
of  this  line  draw  t^vo  curves  para.lcl  thereto,  and  the 
'.vales  will  be  completed  in  this  plan.  Make  b  I  equal 
to  l$\  feet,  the  height  of  the  bicadth  fii  tern; 

am  equal  to  l2|  feet,  the  height  at  the  item  ;  and 
K©  equal  to  5  feet  to  inches  and  7  feet  4  ii.cr.es  re- 
lpcCtively  ;  and  draw  the  upper  breadth  line  i  Km  and 
lower  breadth  line  /  I  to.  From  the  line  ab  lay  down- 
ware's  the  breadth  of  the  keel,  which  may  be  about 
one  foot,  and  draw  the  line  L  /  parallel  to   1 

Let  the  hne  L  r,  winch  is  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel, 
reprelent  alio  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  plan.  Pro- 
duce all  the  perpendiculars  representing  the  frames : 
make  0  M  (fig.  31.)  equal  to  11  feet,  the  main  half 
breadth  at  midihips  ;  through  m  (fig.  3c]  draw  the 
line  m  N  perpendicular  to  a  b,  and  make  p  N  equal  to 
7-1  feet,  and  draw  the  main  halt  breadth  line  NMr  by 
Problem  IV.  Defcribe  alio  the  top-timber  half  bread:'-. 
line  1jO  r,  r-j-)  O  being  equal  to  io'T  feet,  and  lorn.  . 
projecting  part  ot  1)1.-  Item  q  r  s  t. 

In  order  that  the  top-timber  hne  r.tay  look  fair  oti 
the  bow,  and  to  prevent  the  fcrremoft  top-timbers  from 
being  too  (hart,  it  is  neceffary  to  lift  or  r3ife  the  fheer 
from  the  round  of  the  bow  to  the  Item.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  K  "  method  is  ufuatty  employed :   Pro- 

duce the  circular  fheer  before  the  (t;m  in  the  plane  of 
elevation  at  pleafure  i  then  pla..    f.  \e  iwr.d 

of  the  bow  in  the  Ualf  breadth  plan,  and  mark  on  it  the 
ftations  of  the  firjuare  timbers  and  the  fide  of  the  Item; 
':>3tton  to  the  fheer  plan,  and  place  it  to  the 
flieej  of  tl>f  ihip,  keeping  the  ftations  of  the  timbers  on, 
the  battcm  well  with  thofe  on  the  fheer  plan  for  feve- 
ral timbers  before  dead-flat,  where  they  will  not  alter; 
then  mark  the  other  timbers  and  the  item  on  the  fheer 
lir.e  produced  ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  parallel 
to  the  keel,  to  intellect  their  QOrrefpofi ding  timbers 
and  the  llem  in  the  iheer  plan  :  then  a  curve  defcribed 
thefe  laft  points  will  be  the  fheer  of  the  fhip  round 
the  bow,  lilted  as  required :  and  the  heights  ot  the  ti  fa 
bers  thus  lengthened  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  l 
plan  as  before. 

Draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  32.)   equal  to  22  feet,  the 

whi  le  breadth  ;   frdtti   the  middle  of  which  draw  th» 

perpendicular  CD  :  make  CE  equal  to  half  the  thicknefi 

3  C  t  of 
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Aju>lici'l«i»of  the  pott,  and  CF  equal  to  half  that  of  the  ftem,  and 
of  ilu  fore   fium  tlic  points  A,  E,  F,  B,  draw  lines  parallel  to  CD. 
6°'"K  *"„!Make  AG.  BG  each  equal  to   14  feet,  the  height  at 
lir.Vt' oii°'.'"fthe  main  frame,  and  draw  the  line  GG  parallel  to  AB. 
Ships,      Make  GH.GH  each  equal  to  half  a  foot,  the  difference 
u* —v-—  between  the  main  and  top  timber  half  breadths.     From 
A  and  B  let   up  the  heights   of  the  lower  and  upper 
breadth  lines  to  I  and  K,   and  draw  the  ftraight  lines 
T  K,  IK.     Let  CL  be  the  riling  at  the  main  frame,  and 
0,  ©  the  extremities  of  the  floor  timber.     Hence,  as 
there   are   now   five   points  determined  in  each  half  of 
the  main  frame,  it  may  be  very  eafily  deferibed. 

Make  CM  equal  to  L©,  join  M©,  and  draw  the 
other  ribbands  NO,  PQ^  In  order,  however,  to  Am- 
plify this  operation,  the  rectilineal  diitance  ©I  was 
trife&ed,  and  through  the  points  of  diviiion  the  lines 
NO,  FQ   were  drawn    parallel  to    the    flaor   ribband 

M®. 

Take  the  diitance  be  (iig.  30.),  and  lay  it  off  from 
F  to  (fig.  32-);  alfo  make  ¥b  (fig.  32.)  equal  to 
Fa  (fig-  30.)  ;  through  b  draw  be  parallel  to  AB,  and 
equal  to  FR  (fig.  31).  In  like  manner  take  the 
heiphts  of  each  top-timber  from  fig.  30.  and  lay  them 
off  from  C  towards  D  (fig.  32)  ;  through  thefe  points 
draw  lines  parallel  to  AB,  and  make  them  equal  each  to 
each,  to  the  correfponding  half  breadth  lines  taken  from 
the  floor  plan  ;  Then  through  the  feveral  points  a,  c, 
&c  thus  found,  draw  a  line  acH,  which  will  be  the 
projection  of  the  top-timber  line  of  the  fere  body  in  the 
body  plan.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  find  the 
top-timber  line  in  the  after  body. 

Transfer  the  height  of  the  main-breadth  line  on  the 
ftem  bl  (fig,  30.)  from  F  to  d  (fig.  3;).  Transfer  alfo 
the  heights  of  the  lower  and  upper  breadth  lines  at 
timber  F  (fig.  30-),  namely,  FVV,  FX,  from  F  to  e 
and/ (fig.  }2.)  ;  through  which  draw  the  parallels  eg, 
J h  ;  make  them  equal  to  FS  (fig.  31.),  and  draw  the 
ftraight  line  g  h.  In  this  manner  proceed  to  lay  down 
the  portions  of  the  extreme  breadth  at  each  frame,  both 
in  the  fore  and  in  the  after  body  in  the  body  plan,  and 
draw  the  upper  and  lower  breadth  lines  dh  K,  dg  I  in 
the  fore  body  and  K  /',  I «'  in  the  after  body.  Hence 
the  portions  of  the  feveral  top-timbers  contained  be- 
tween the  top-timber  and  main  breadth  lines  may  be 
eafily  deferibed.  It  was  before  remarked  that  their 
forms  were  partly  arbitrary.  'Fhe  midfhip  top-timber 
has  generally  a  hollow,  the  form  of  which  is  left  entire- 
ly to  the  artift,  though  in  fome  fhips,  efpeeially  fmall 
ones,  it  has  none.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  make 
a  mould  for  this  hollow,  either  by  a  fweep  or  fome 
other  contrivance,  which  is  produced  conliderably  above 
the  top-timber  line,  in  a  ftraight  line  or  very  near  one; 
The  midfhip  top-timber  is  formed  by  this  mould,  which 
is  fo  placed  that  it  breaks  in  four  with  the  back  of  the 
upper  breadth  fweep.  The  other  top-timbers  are  farm- 
ed by  the  fame  mould,  obferving  to  place  it  fo  that  the 
Itraight  part  of  it  may  be  parallel  to  the  Itraight  part 
of  the  midfhip  timber,  and  moved  up  or  down,  Hill 
keeping  it  in  that  direction  till  it  juft.  touches  the  back 
of  the  upper  breadth  fweep.  Some  conftru&ors  begin 
at  the  after  timber,  after  the  mould  is  made  for  the  mid- 
fhip top-timber,  becaufe  they  think  it  eafier  to  keep 
the  ftraight  part  of  the  mould  parallel  to  this  than  to 
the  midfhip  timber ;  and  by  this  means  the  top  fide  is 
iept  from,  winding.    Others,  again,  make  a  mark  upon 
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the  mould  where  the  breadth  line  of  the  midfhip  tinv  Apyhca 
ber  croffes  it,  and  with  the  fame  mould  they  form  the0'  'hs  1 
after  timber  :  this  will  occafion  the  mark  that  was  made  B01"S  " 
on  the  mould  when  at  the  main  frame  to  fall  helow  the  nru^i0 
breadth   line  of  the  after  timber,  and  therefore  another      ship 
mark  is  made  at  the  height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  — — v 
after  timber  ;  the  ftraight  part  of  the  mould  is  then  laid 
obliquely  acrofs  the  breadth  lines  of  the  top-timberS|  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  inteifeit  the  breadth  line  of 
the   midfhip   timber  at  one  of  thefe    marks  and    the 
breadth   line  of  the  after  timber  at  the  other  mark  ; 
then  the  feveral  interfections  of  the  breadth  lines  of  the 
timbers  are  marked  upon  the  mould  ;  which  muft  now 
be  fo  placed  in  forming  each  timber,  that  the  proper 
mark  may  be  applied  to  its  proper  breadth,  and  it  muft 
be   turned  about  fo  as  juft  to  touch  the  upper  breadth 
fweep.      Any  of  thefe  methods  may  make  a  fair  fide, 
and  they  may  be  eafily  proved  by  forming  another  in- 
termediate half  breadth  line. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  frames  may  be  deferibed 
by  either  of  the  methods  laid  down  in  Problems  IX. 
and  X.  In  order,  however,  to  illuftrate  this  ftill  far- 
ther, it  is  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  another  method  of 
forming  the  intermediate  frames,  the  facility  of  which 
will  recommend  it. 

Take  FZ  (fig.  30.),  and  lay  it  from  F  to  i  (fig. 
32. )  ;  then  defcribe  the  lower  part  of  the  foremolt 
frame,  making  it  more  or  lefs  full  according  as  pro- 
pofed  ;  and  interfecting  the  ribbands  in  the  points 
/,  m,  n,  Defcribe  alfo  the  aftermoft  frame  0,  p,  q. 
Make  «£  (fig.  30.)  equal  to  Fr  (fig.  32.),  and  pro- 
duce it  to  a  (fig.  31.)  ;  alfo  draw  y  I' ,  and  "  ;  (fig.  30.) 
equal  to  E  r  and  E/  (tig.  t2.)  refpectively  ;  and  pro- 
duce them  to  b  and  e  :  Make  F e,  Ff,  FR  (fig.  31.) 
equal  to  M /,  N«,  Pn  (fig.  32.)  each  to  each.  Let 
alfo  ©A,  ©i,  Ql,  and  t;/,  9  m,  ()n  (fig.  31  )  be 
made  equal  to  M  ©,  NO,  PQ^  and  M  0,  N  q,  P/> 
(fig.  32  )  ;  then  through  thefe  points  trace  the  curves 
aenhlb,  rfime,  zniirRinp,  and  they  will  be  the 
projections  of  the  ribbands  in  the  floor  plane.  Now 
transfer  the  feveral  intervals  of  the  frames  contained  be- 
tween the  middle  line  and  the  ribbands  (fig.  31.)  to 
the  correfponding  ribbands  in  the  body  plan  (fig.  32). 
Hence  there  will  be  five  point6  given  in  each  frame, 
namely,  one  at  the  lower  breadth  line,  one  at  each  rib- 
band, and  one  at  the  keel ;  and  confequently  thefe 
frames  may  be  eafily  deferibed.  In  order  to  exemplify 
this,  let  it  be  required  to  lay  down  the  frame  E  in  the 
plane  of  projection.  Take  the  interval  E  n  (fig.  31.), 
and  lay  it  from  M  to  a  (fig.  32).  Lay  off  alfo  E  r, 
E<  (fig.  31.)  from  N  to  v  and  from  P  to  n  (fig. 
32  )  ;  then  through  the  points  F,  a,  i>,  n  and  the 
lower  breadth  line  defcribe  a  curve,  and  it  will  be  the 
representation  of  the  frame  E  in  the  body  plan.  In 
like  maimer  the  other  frames  may  be  deferibed. 

The  ribbands  may  now  be  transferred  from  the  body 
plan  to  the  plane  of  elevation, '  by  taking  the  feveral 
heights  of  the  interfe&ion  ot  each  ribband  with  the 
frames,  and  laying  them  off  on  the  correfponding 
frames  in  the  floor  plan  ;  and  if  the  line  drawn  through 
thefe  points  make  a  fair  curve,  it  is  prefumed  that  the 
curves  of  the  frames  are  rightly  laid  down  in  the  body 
plan.  Only  one  of  thefe  ribbands,  namely,  the  tirft,  i» 
laid  down  in  fig.  30.  Thefe  curves  may  nlfo  be  far- 
ther proved,  by  drawing  water  lines  in  the  plane  of  ele. 
3  vat  ion, 
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Ika'io.-!  vation,  and  in  the  bodyplan,  at  equal  dillances  from  the 
1C„   ,e"  upper  edge  of  the  keel.    Then  the  dittances  between  the 


it 

i«  Cun-m'ddle  line  of  the  body  plan,  and  the  fcveral  points  of 
ition  of  interfe&ion  of  thcfe  lines  with  the  frames,  are  to  belaid 
&jpa.  off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  floor  plan  upon  the 
"v  corresponding   frames  ;  and  if  the  line  drawn  through 

thefe  points   form   a  fair  curve,   the  frames  are   truly 

drawn  in  the  body  plan. 

In  figs.  30.  and  32.  there  are  drawn  four  water  lines 

at  any  equal  dillances  from  the  keel,  and  from  each  other. 

Thefe  lines  are  then  transferred  from  fijr.  32.  to  fig.  31. ; 

and  the  lines  palling  through  thefe  points  make  fair 

curves. 

The  tranfoms  are  defcribed  by  Problem  VIII.  it  is 

therefore  unneceffary  to  repeat   the  procefs.      A  rifing 

line  of  the  floor  timbers  is  commonly  drawn  in  the  plane 

of  elevation. 

As  this  is  intended  only  as  an  introductory  example, 

feveral  particulars  have  therefore  been  omitted  ;  which, 

however,  will  be  exemplified  in  the  following  fetElion. 

Sect.  IV.     To  defcribe  the  feveral  Plans  of  a  Ship  of 
War  propofed  to  carry  80  Guns  upon  ttuo  Decks. 

As  it  is  propofed  in  this  place  to  (how  the  method 
of  defcribing  the  plans  of  a  (hip  of  a  very  confiderable 
fize,  it  therefore  feems  proper  to  give  the  dimenfions  of 
every  particular  part  necefiary  in  the  delineation  of  thefe 
plans.  The  feveral  plans  of  this  (hip  are  contained  in 
Plate  CCCCLXI.  figs  33,  and  34.  But  as  it  would 
very  much  confufe  the  figures  to  have  a  reference  to  every 
operation,  and  as  the  former  example  is  deemed  a  fuf- 
ficient  illuftration,  the  letters  of  reference  are  upon  thefe 
accounts  omitted  in  the  figures. 

Principal  Dimensions. 

ImU-  Lengtks. —  Length  on  the  gun  or  lower  deck 
''  °~         from  the  aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem 

to  the  aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  pofl 
Length  from  the  foremoil  perpendicular  to 

dead  flat 
Length  from  the   foremoft  perpendicular  to 

timber  Y 
Length  from   after    perpendicular   to   tim- 
ber 37 
Room  and  fpace  of  the  timbers 
Length  of  the  qnarter-deck  from  the  aft  part 

of  the  ftern 
Length  of  the  forecaftle  from  the  fore  part  of 

the  beak-head 
Length  of  round-houfe  deck  from  the  aft  part 

of  the  ftern 
I/ci^hls. — Height   of  the  gun  or  lower  deck 

from   the   upper  edge   of  the  keel  to  the 

under  fide  of  the  plank  at  dead  flat 
Height  of  the   gun  or  lower  deck  from  the 

upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the  under  fide  of 

the  plank  at  foremoft  perpendicular 
Height   of  the  gun  or  lower  deck  from  the 

upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the  under  fide  of 

the  plank  at  after  perpendicular 
Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck 

plank  to  the  under  fide  of  the  upper  deck 

plank,  all  fore  and  aft 
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63 
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3 
2 

95 
49 
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26 
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afore 
abaft 
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Height  from  the   upper  fide  of  the 

upper  deck  plank  to  the  under  fide 

of  the  greater  deck  plank 
Height  to  the  under  fide  of  forecaftle  plank, 

afore  and  abaft 
Height  from  the  upper   fide  of  the  1     » 

quaiter-deck  plank  to   the  under  >  a,or(.e 

fide  of  the  round-houfe  plank  j  abak 

Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 

at  foremoft  perpendicular 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 

at  dead  flat 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 

at  after  perpendicular 
Height  of   the   lower  edge  of  the  channel 

wales  at  foremoft  perpendicular 
Height    of  the  lower  edge  of  the    channel 

wales  at  dead  flat 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  channel  wales 

at  after  perpendicular 
Height  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing  tran- 

fom  ... 

Height  of  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at 

the  middle  line 
Height  of  the  touch  of  the  upper  counter  at 

the  middle  line 
Height  of  the  top-timber  line  at  the  after  part 

of  the  ftern  timber 
Breadths. — Main  wales  in  breadth  from  lower 

to  upper  edge 
Channel  wales  in  breadth  from  lower  to  up- 
per edge  ... 
Waift  rail  in  breadth 

Diftance  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  chan- 
nel wales  and  the  under  edge  of  the  waift 

rail  ... 

Sheer  rail  in  breadth 
Diftance  between  the  fheer  rail  and  the  rail 

above  from  timber  1 3  to  the  ftern 
Diftance  between  the  (heer  rail  and  the  rail 

above  from  timber  7  to  timber  11 
Diftance  between  the  fheer  rail  and  the  rail 

above  from  timber  C  to  the  forepart  of 

beak-head 
And  the  faid  rail  to  be  in  breadth 
Plank  fheer  to  be  in  thicknefs 
Centres  of  the  mafls. — From  the  foremoft  per- 

pendicular  to  the  centre  of  the  mainmaft  on 

the  gun-deck 
From  the  foremoft  perpendicular  to  the  centre 

of  the  foremaft  on  the  gun-deck 
From  the  after  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of 

the  mizenmaft  on  the  gun-deck 
Stem. — The  centre  of  the  fweep  of  the  ftem 

abaft  timber  P 
Height  of  ditto  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 

keel 
Stem  moulded 

Foremoil  part  of  the  head  afore  the  perpen- 
dicular 
Height  of  ditto  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 

keel 
Stern-pofl.—Ah  part  of  the  rabbet  afore  the 
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24  6 

20  O 

26  6 

32  6 
29  o 
34  o 
28  4 

33  5 

36  2 

44  7 

4  6 

3  o 

o  7 


2  9 

o  6 


2  5 
«  4 


1  2 
o  6 

O  2i 


103  2 

20  5 

28  6 

0  4 


26 
1 


2  4 
38  3 
pes. 


-t)0  s   h   i   p-n 

Kcatfon     pcrptndicular  on   the  upper  edge  of  the     F. 

I  e  fore-       teeJ  i 

;  pu1"  Aft  part  of  the  port  abaft  the  rabbet  at  the 

:u  t.lc  Li!J-  ^  rill 

itr,.c1ou  of      upper  edge  ot  the  kt el  -  2 

ships.      Aft  part  of  the  port  abaft  the  rabbet  at  the 
1        *  wing  tranfom  -  -  I 

Stern-port  fore  and  aft  on  the  keel  -  3 

Ditto  fquare  at  the  kead  -  -  2 

Counter  i. — The  touch  of  the  lower  counter 
at  the  middle  line,  abaft  the  aft  part  of  the 
win  1  tranfom  -  -  7 

Round  aft  of  the  lower  counter  -  I 

Round  up  of  the  lower  count'  r  -  o 

The  touch  of  the  upper  counter  at  the  middle 
line,  abaft  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  tran- 
fom -  -  -  9 
-  Round  aft  of  the  upper  counter              •  I 
Round  up  of  the  upper  counter                  -          o 
Aft  part  of  the    Itcrn-timber  at  the  middle 
line,  at  the  heieht  of  the  top  timber  line, 
abaft  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  tranfom 
Round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom 
Round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom 


12 
o 
o 


u 

In. 
4 


1 

1 
oj- 

6 

4 
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10 

6 
6 
5 1- 


Drmiph:  ifu-at?r. — Load  draught  of  1     - 
water  horn  the  upper  edge  ot  the  >   ,    <■ 
keel  -  -  J 

Channels Foremoll  end  of  the  fore  chan- 
nel afore  timbei  K.  -  -  1 
The  channel  to  be  in  length                 -                  37 
And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge                         o 
The   dead   eyes  to  be  1 2  in  number  and  in 

diameter  t 

Foremoft  end  of  the  main  channel  afore  tim- 
ber 9  -  -  o 
The  channel  to  be  in  length                   -               38 
And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge            -  o 
The  dead   eyes  to   be    14  in  number  and  in. 

diameter  -  I 

Fotemoil  end  of  the  mizen-channel  abaft  tim- 
ber 27  -  -  2 
The  channel  to  be  in  length              -                  zo 
And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge           -            o 
The  dead  eyes  to  be  7  in  number  and  in  dia- 
meter 1 
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Dimensions  of  thefeverat  Parts  of  the  Bodies. 


Fore  Body. 

Timbers  Names. 

©    ,    c 

G 

L 

P          T 

W     1     Y 

Ft. 

In".  .  it. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

ft. 

In. 

Ft.    In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

it. 

in. 

Lower  height  of  breadth 

22 

6    22 

6 

22 

7 

-3 

O 

23     II 

2S 

7 

26 

IO 

28 

8 

Upper  height  of  breadth 

*4 

10 

H 

10 

'4 

IO 

24 

I  Of 

?5     3i,26 

4  I 

27 

4i 

29 

0 

Height  of  the  top-timber  line 

37 

5 

37 

7 

38 

O 

38 

5 

39     ■ 

39 

10 

40 

4 

4^ 

9 

Height  of  the  riling  line  * 

0 

0 

0 

it 

3 

IO 

9 

IO 

18     6 

Height  of  the  cutting  down 

2 

Si 

2 

H 

2 

3» 

2 

8 

3   i° 

6 

4 

Main  half  breadth 

24 

51 

H 

5; 

24 

+i 

24 

of 

23     2v 

20 

2 

'7 

0 

1  1 

c\ 

Top-timber!  hall  breadth 

20 

1 1 

20 

10 

20 

9 

20 

6 

20     0 

18 

97 

'7 

10 

16 

6 

Halt  breadth  of  the  riling 

8 

/ 

8 

4 

6 

Si 

2 

9 

y    7 

Outfide 

Length  of  the  lower  breadth  fweeps 

19 

2 

iS 

9 

iS 

3 

'7 

3 

15    11 

'4 

1 

12 

7 

12 

0 

Firlt  diagonal  line 

7 

9 

7 

83 

7 

7 

7 

1 

6     3 

3 

8 

Second  ditto 

'3 

9 

■3 

8* 

'3 

4i 

12 

.  1 

10     3 

7 

ii 

4 

6 

Third  ditto 

20 

0 

'9 

1 1 

•9 

2 

'7 

7 

'5     > 

1 1 

1 

8 

3t 

3 

4? 

fourth  ditto 

H 

ii 

:3 

4i 

23 

0 

:i 

«i 

18  11 

'4 

8i 

1 1 

5 

6 

0 

Fifth  ditto 

H 

8 

H 

8 

-4 

4; 

23 

5t 

21     2} 

17 

1 

'3 

8* 

7 

1 1 

Sixth  ditto 

Seventh  ditto 

24 

1 1 
1 » 

2+ 

ii 

H 

0 

'-S 

9 

22    10 

20 

ioi 

18 

6^; 

14 

7 

*  Riling  height  11  feet  10  inches 

at 

lead  flat 

from  w 

hich  all  the  other  rifings 

mud  be  fet  off. 

J/ter 
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After  Body 


.over  height  of  breadth 

peer  ditto 

[e'crht  of  fhe  trp. timber  line 

[eight  of  the  cutting  down 

[eight  of  the  riling 

[ain  half  breadth 

[alf  breadth  of  the  rifinsj 

op-timber  half  breadth 

bpfides  h?lf  breadth 

ength  of  lower  breadth  f weeps 

irft  diagonal 

;cond  ditto 

hird  ditto 

surth  ditto 

ifth  ditto  -  .    - 

xth  ditto 

:venth  ditto 


timbers  Kami;. 


Ft.  In. 
22      6 

24  IO 

37     5 
2     3i 
o     z{ 

24  Si 

8     6 

20  11 


'9 
7 

'3 

2.: 

«3 


Ft.  Ir. 

22  6 

24  IO 

37  5 

2  Si 

o  84 

H  4i 

8  3 

20  10 


9     2 

7  Si 

IS  *i 

o    19  11J 

^23  3 


24     8    24     7 


in. 
6 

IO 

6 

Si 

9* 

4i 
9 


'9 

7 
'3 

9 
23 
24 


'3 


Ft 

22 
24 

57 

2 

3 


20      9f20 


18 

7 

612 

7l'9 

if  22 

6    24 


In. 

n 

1 1 

IO 

3i 
6f 

3* 

ioi 

9 

7 
5 
1 
o 


17 


Ft. 
22 

l5 

2 

6 

H 

5 
20 

>7 
7 

12 
18 


6i?i 
if  23 


Ir. 

9 
1 

3i 

4 

o 

1 

3i 

7 

1 
*i 

6 


25 


Fc. 

!3 

2  5 
38 

2 
10 

23 

2 
20 

'9 

16 

6 

1 1 


if  16 
ii  I20 

6f'22 


In.    Ft 
Of  2  3 


4 
1 1 

7f 

1 

H 
8 

3 
7 
p 

7 

2 


2J 

39 
3 

'7 

2} 

2 

■9 
■  8 

'4 
5 
9 


6  14 
3  '8 
3f  20 


29 


33 


In.   Ft. 

7i  2+ 
26 
40 

5 


S 
o 
of 
6 

5 
4 
5 

9 
7 

2 

oi 
64 


In     Ft. 

6    25 

3  27 
6  41 
*i    8 


23     9I23     o    21 


2  r 

On 

18 

■7 

!  2 

4 

7 

1  1 

•5 
18 


10 

tfide 
2 
o 
S 
7 
7 
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16 

15 
9 

2 

4 

7 


31  J" 

2    14 
1.8 

8*20 


35 


37 


5   42 
7 


8 
10 

re 

Si 


In.   Ft  In. 

26  9I28  3 

27  9    28  8 
o   42  6 


15   lof 

14   11 

7   " 

1 

3 
5 

8 
1 1 
16 


8f 
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5 

7 

J 
o 


15     cj 


•4     3 

4     § 

o     7 

O    I  I 
2        I 

4 

7 

1 1 


18   11    1 


6| 

o 
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Diagonal  Likes  for  loth  the  Fore  and  After.  Bodjss. 


Fore  and  After  Bodies. 

Xarr.es  of  the  Diagonal  Lines. 

ill 

2d 

3d 

Ft.     In. 

.6     5i 
15     6 

4th 

Ft.    In. 

20     8 

0     9f 

5th 

6th 

7th 

Heirht  up  the  middle  line 

Diftance  from  the  middle  line  on  the  bafe  line 

Height  up  the  fide  line 

Ft.     In. 

6  11 

4    8 

Ft.     In. 
II      4 

9     1 

Ft.    In. 

23     Si 

6     7 

Ft.    In. 

2?     5 
12     7i 

F-.     In. 

43     9 
32     8i 

I.  Of  the  Sheer  Draught  or  Plane  of  Elevation. 

Draw  a  ftraight  line  (fg.  33.1  to  reprefent  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  keel,  erect  a  perpendicular  on  that  end 
to  the  right,  and  from  thence  fet  off  1 8  2  feet,  the  length 
en  the  gun-deck,  and  there  erect  another  perpendicular  ; 
that  to  the  right  is  called  the  foremoft  perpendicular,  and 
the  other  the  after  one  :  upon  thefe  two  perpendiculars 
all  the  foremoft  and  aftermoft  heights  mull  be  ftt  off, 
which  are  expreffed  in  the  dirr.enfions. 

Then  fet  off  the  diftance  of  the  main  frame  or  dead 
flat  f:om  the  foremoft  perpendicular,  and  at  that  place 
ereft  a  th'rd  perpendicular,  which  muff  be  diftinguiff.ed 
4>y  the  character  QJ.  From  dead  fiat  the  room  and 
•fpace  of  all  the  timbers  muft  be  fet  off ;  but  it  will  ou- 
lv  be  neceffary  to  ereft  a  perpendicular  at  every  frame 
timber  ;  which  in  the  fore  body  are  called  dead  flat,  A, 
C,  E,  &c.  and  in  the  after  body  (2\  I,  \,  5,  Sec.  : 
hence  the  diftance  between  the  frame  perpendiculars  will 
be  double  the  room  and  fpace  expreffed  in  the  dimen- 
sions. Then  fet  off  the  heights  of  the  gun-deck  afore 
at  midfhip  or  dead  flat,  and  abaft  from  the  upper  fide 
«f  the  keel  ;  and  a  curve  defcribed  through  thefe  three 
,->  int?  will  be  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck.  Set  off 
the  thicknef6  of  the  gun-deck  plank  below  that  ;  and 
another  curve  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  former,  the 


gun-deck   will  then  be  defcribed  at  the  middle  liae  of 
the  (heer  plan. 

The  centre  of  the  flem  is  then  to  be  laid  down  by 
means  of  the  table  of  dimenfions  ;  from  which  centre, 
with  an  extent  equal  to  the  neareft  diftance  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel,  defcribe  a  circle  upwards:  dc: 
alfo  another  circle  as  much  without  the  former  as  the 
Item  is  moulded.  Then  fet  off  the  height  of  the  head 
of  the  ftem,.  with  the  diftance  a  ore  the  pcrnendicular, 
and  there  make  a  point  ;  and  within,  that  Yet  off  the 
moulding  of  the  ftem,  and  there  make  another  point : 
from  this  laft  mentioned  point  let  a  line  pafs  downwards, 
interfecting  the  perpendicular  at  the  height  of  the  gun- 
deck,  and  breaking  in  fair  with  the  inner  circL,  and 
the  after  part  of  the  ftern  is  drawn.  Draw  anuther  li;;e 
from  the  foremoft  point  downwards,  parallel  to  the  for- 
r  tr,  and  breaking  in  fair  with  the  outer  circle  ;  then 
the  whole  ftem  will  he  formed,  except  the  after  or  low- 
er end,  which  cannot  be  determined  tiil  hereafter. 

The  ftcrn-puft  mull  be  next  formed.  Set  off  on  the 
upper  edi^e  of  the  keel  a  (pot  for  the  aft  part  of  die 
rabbet  taken  from  the  dimenfions,  and  from  that  for- 
ward fet  off  another  point  at  the  diftance  of  the  thiok- 
nefs  ol  the  plank  of  the  bottom,  which  is  4-'  in. 
and  from  this  laft  mentiom  '  point  draw  a  line  upwards 
interfecting  the  perpendiculars  at  the  height  of  the  lower 
4  4eck; 
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deck  ;  tlien  fct  up  the  perpendicular  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  draw  another  horizontal  line  in  pen-  ApplicJ 
wing  tranlbm,  ;md  draw  a  level  line,  and  where  that  cil :  then  take  the  round  aft  of  the  wins;  tranfom,  andof  ,ll«f< 
line  interfe&s,  the  line  firft  drawn  will  be  the  aft  fide  of    fet  it  forward  on  the  upper  line  from  the  point  repic-^'"^  ^ 

fenting  the  aft  (ideof  the  wing  tranfom;  fquarc  it  down  ^ru(njot 
to  the  lower  line,  and  the  interfedtion  will  be  the  touch     ship 


the  wing  tranfom  ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  line 
fet  off  from  that  place  the  diftance  of  the  aft  lide  of  the 
ftern-poft  ;  fet  off  alio  the  diltance  of  the  after  part  from 
the  rabbet  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  a  line 
drawn  through  thefe  two  points  will  be  the  aft  fide  of 
the  pott.  A  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  firft  drawn  line 
at  the  diftance  of  4t  inches,  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank 
on  the  bottom,  will  be  the  aft  fide  of  the  rabbet  :  and 
hence  the  ftern-poft  is  defcribed,  except  the  htad, 
which  will  be  determined  afterwards. 

From  the  dimenfions  take  the  ieveral  heights  of  the 
upper  deck  above  the  eun-deck,  afore,  at  midlhip,  and 
abaft,  and  fet  them  off  accordingly ;  through  thefe 
points  defcribe  a  curve,  which  will  be  the  under  fide  of 
the  upper  deck  ;  defcribe  alfo  another  curve  parallel 
thereto,  at  the  diftance  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank, 
and  the  upper  deck,  will  be  then  reprefented  at  the 
middle  line  of  the  fhip. 

Set  off  the  height  of  the  lower  counter,  at  the  mid- 
dle line,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  draw  a 
horizontal  line  with  a  pencil ;  then  on  the  pencil  line 
fet  off  the  diftance  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  is 
abaft  the  aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  :  from  this  point 
to  that  where  the  fore  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern- 


of  the  wing  tranfom  :  then  a  curve,  fimilar  to  that  at  ■ 
the  middle  line,  being  drawn  from  the  touch  of  the 
wing  tranfom  to  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at  the 
fide,  will  be  the  lower  counter  at  the  fide.  Draw  a 
line  from  the  upper  counter  upwards,  and  the  whole 
ftern  timber  at  the  fide  will  be  reprelented.  But  as  the 
ftraight  line  drawn  for  the  upper  part  of  the  lide  tim- 
ber Ihould  not  be  parallel  to  that  at  the  middle  line,  its 
rake  is  therefore  to  be  determined  as  follows. 

Draw  a  line  at  pleafure,  on  which  fet  off  the  breadth 
of  the  item  at  the  upper  counter  ;  at  the  middle  of  this 
line  fet  off  the  round  aft  of  the  upper  counter,  then 
through  this  point  and  the  extremities  of  the  ftern  de- 
fcribe a  curve.  Now  take  the  breadth  of  the  (tern  at 
the  top-timber  line,  and  through  the  point  where  that 
breadth  will  interfett  the  curve  fur  the  round  aft  of  the 
ftern  draw  a  line  parallel  to  that  firlt  drawn,  and  the  di- 
ftance from  the  lint  laft  drawn  to  the  curve  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  line  is  the  diftance  that  the  fide  timber  mult 
be  from  the  middle  line  at  the  height  of  the  top-tiinber 
line.- 

The  fheer  is  to  be  defcribed,  which  is  done  by  fet- 
poft  interfefts  the  line  drawn  for  the  upper  part  of  the  ting  off  the  heights  afore,  at  midfhips,  and  abaft,  and 
wing  tranfom,  draw  a  curve  at  pleafure,  which  curve  a  curve  defcribed  through  thefe  three  points  will  be  the 
will  reprefent  the  lower  counter  at  the  middle  line,  fheer.  But  in  order  that  the  fheer  may  correfpond 
The  height  of  the  upper  counter  is  then  to  be  fet  off  exaftly  with  the  dimenfions  laid  down,  it  will  be  necef- 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  a  hotizontal  line     fary  to  proceed  as  follows  :  The  perpendicular  repre- 


ss to  be  drawn  as  before,  fetting  off  the  diftance  the 
touch  of  the  upper  counter  is  abaft  the  aft  fide  of  the 
■wing  tranfom  ;  and  a  curve  defcribed  from  thence  to 
the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  will  form  the  upper 
counter  at  the  middle  line. 

Both  counters  being  formed  at  the  middle  line,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  ftern  timber  above  the  counters  is  to  be 
defcribed  as  follows  :  On  the  level  line  drawn  for  the  up- 
per fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  fet  off  the  diftance  of  the 
aft  fide  of  the  ftern  timber  at  the  middle  line  from  the 
aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom,  at  the  height  of  the  top- 
timber  line,  and  erect,  a  perpendicular :  then  upon  this 


fenting  timber  dead  flat  being  already  drawn,  fet  off 
from  that  the  diflances  of  the  other  frame  timbers, 
which  is  double  the  room  and  fpace,  as  the  frames  are 
only  every  other  one  ;  and  erefrt  perpendiculars,  writing 
the  name  under  each  :  then  on  each  of  thefe  perpen- 
diculars fet  off  the  correlponding  heights  of  the  top- 
timber  line  taken  from  the  table  of  dimenfions  for  con- 
ftrufting  the  bodies  ;  and  through  thefe  points  a  curve 
being  defcribed,  will  reprefent  the  fheer  of  the  fhip  or 
top  timber  line  agreeable  to  the  dimenfions. 

The  quarter-deck  and  forecaftle  are  next  to  be  de- 
fcribed, which  may  be  done  by  taking  their  refpective 


perpendicular,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  fet  off  heights  and  lengths  from  the  dimenfions,  and  defcribing 
the  height  at  the  middle  line  of  the  top-timber  line  at  their  curves.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  the  roimd- 
the  after  fide  of  the  ftern  timber  ;  through  this  point 


draw  a  ftraight  line  to  the  touch  of  the  upper  counter, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftern  timber  will  be  defcribed. 

A?  the  ftern  rounds  two  ways,  both  up  and  aft,  the 
ftern  timber  at  the  fide  will  confequently  alter  from 
that  at  the  middle  line,  and  therefore  remains  to  be  re- 
prelented. Take  the  round  up  of  the  upper  counter 
from  the  dimenfions,  and  fet  it  below  the  touch  at  the 
middle,  and  with  a  pencil  draw  a  level  line  ;  take  alfo 
the  round  aft,  and  fet  it  forward  from  the  touch  on  the 
touch  line,  and  fquare  it  down  to  the  pencil  line  laft 
drawn,  and  the  point  of  interfe&ion  will  be  the  touch 
of  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide.  In  the  fame  mariner 
find  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  ;  and  a  curve,  fi- 
milar to  that  at  the  middle  line,  being  defcribed  from 
the  one  touch  to  the  other,  will  form  the  upper  counter 
at  the  fide. 

Take  the  round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  fet  it 
off  below  the  line  before  drawn  for  the  height  of  the 


houfe  may  be  diawn.  The  decks  being  defcribed  re- 
prefenting  their  heights  at  the  middle,  it  is  then  ne- 
ctifary  to  reprefent  them  alfo  at  the  fide.  For  this 
purpofe  take  the  round  of  the  decks  from  the  dimen- 
fions, and  fet  them  off  below  the  lower  line  drawn  for 
the  middle,  and  a  curve  defcribed  both  fere  and  aft,  ob» 
ferving  to  let  it  be  rather  quicker  than  the  former,  will, 
be  the  reprefentation  of  the  decks  at  the  fide. 

The  ports  come  next  under  conlideration.  In  the 
placing  of  them  due  attention  mull  be  paid,  fo  as  to 
prcferve  ftrength  ;  or  that  they  fhall  be  lo  difpofed  as 
not  to  weaken  the  fhip  in  the  leaft,  which  is  often  done 
by  cutting  off  principal  timbers,  placing  them  in  toa 
large  openings,  having  too  fhort  timbers  by  the  fide  of 
them,  &c.  The  frames  reprefented  by  the  lines  al- 
ready drawn  mutt  be  firft  confulted.  Then  with  a 
pencil  draw  two  curves,  for  the  lower  and  upper  parts 
of  the  lower  deck  pofts,  parallel  to  the  line  reprefent- 
ing  the  lower  deck ;  the  diftances  of  thefe  lines  from 
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(9ior.  of  under  part  of  the  deck, 
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to  be  defcrihed,    ob- 
as    to   give    iufficient 


The  foremoft  port  is  then 
"  {Serving  to  place  it  as  far  aft 
Toom  for  the  manner  :  the  moll  convenient  place  will 
therefore  be  to  put  it  between  the  frames  R  and  T, 
and  equally  diilant  from  each.  It  will  then  be  placed 
in  the  mod  confpicuous  point  of  ftrength,  as  it  will 
have  a  Ions*  top  timber  on  the  aft  fide  and  a  long  fourth 
fnttock  on  the  fore  fide  of  it.  The  fecond  port  may  be 
placed  in  like  manner  between  the  next  two  frames, 
which  will  be  equally  well  fituated  for  ftrength  as  the 
former ;  and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  ports 
on  the  gun-deck  may  alfo  be  placed,  taking  care  to 
have  two  frames  betw  een  every  two  ports,  all  fore  and 
aft. 

The  upper  deck  ports  are  then  to  be  defcribed  ;  and 
in  order  to  difpofe  of  them  in  the  ftroncreft  (ituation 
poffible,  they  mull  be  placed  over  the  middle  between 
the  nun-deck  ports,  fo  that  every  frame  in  the  (hip  will 
run  up  to  the  top  of  the  fide,  by  their  coming  between 
a  '.'un  and  upper  deck  port ;  and  every  port  will  be 
"between  the  frames,  which  will  in  a  great  meafure  con- 
tribute towards  the  ftrength  of  the  fhip.  With  regard 
to  the  ports  on  the  quarter  deck,  it  is  not  of  fuch  ma- 
terial confequence  if  they  cut  the  head  of  the  frame,  as 
in  placing  them  the  fituation  of  the  dead  eyes  mud  be 
confidered,  placing  a  pott  where  there  is  a  vacancy  be- 
tween the  dead  eyes  large  enough  to  admit  of  one  ;  ob- 
iei  vim;  always  to  place  them  as  nearly  as  poffible  at 
equal  diftances  from  each  other ;  and  where  it  happens 
that  they  do  not  fall  in  the  wake  of  a  frame,  then  that 
frame  muft  by  all  means  be  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
fide. 

The  neceftarv  length  of  the  round  houfe  being  de- 
termined in  the  dimenfions,  it  may  be  fet  off;  oblerving, 
however,  to  let  it  be  no  longer  than  is  juft  lufficicnt 
for  the  neceffary  accommodations,  .as  the  fhorter  the 
round-houfe  the  works  abaft  may  be  kept  lower,  and  a 
low  fnug  Sera  is  always  accounted  the  handlomeft. 
Then  fet  off  the  round  of  the  deck  at  the  foremoft  end, 
below  the  line  drawn  ;  the  deck  at  the  fide  may  be  de- 
fcribed by  another  curve  drawn  quite  aft.  Now,  from 
the  point  for  the  round  of  the  deck  to  the  ilem  timber, 
draw  a  curve  parallel  to  the  top-timber  line,  and  that 
will  be  the  extreme  height  of  the  top  of  the  fide  abaft, 
which  height  continues  to  range  fair  along  to  the  fore- 
moil  end  of  the  round  huufe,  and  at  that  place  may 
have  a  fall  about  14  inches,  which  may  be  turned  off 
with  a  drift  fcroll.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck, the  topfide  may  have  a  rile  of  14  inches,  which 
may  alfo  be  turned  off  with  a  fcroll.  But  as  the  raiting 
of  the  topfide  only  1+  inches  at  that  place  will  not  be 
fjfRc:ent  to  unite  with  the  heights  abatt,  it  will  theie- 
fore  be  neceffary  to  raife  14  inches  more  upon  that, 
and  break  it  off  with  a  fcroll  inverted  on  the  lirti  fcroll, 
and  continue  thefe  two  lines,  parallel  to  the  top-timber 
hire,  to  the  diltance  of  about  ieven  feet  a't.  At  the 
fcremoft  end  of  the  vound-houfe  there  is  a  break  of  14 
inches  already  mentioned  ;  and  in  order  to  make  that 
part  uni'oim  with  the  breaks  at  the  foremoft  end  of  the 
quarter  deck,  there  muft  be  fet  down  14  inches  more 
below  the  former  ;  and  at  thele,  two  heights  continue  two 
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curve*  parallel  to  the  top-timber  line,  from  the  aft  part  Aprlicatioa 
of  the  Hern  to  the  ends  of  the  two  curves  already  drawn  "■  ,h:  !  re 
at  the  foremoft  end  of  the  quarter  deck.     If  they  mould :  'V*  o"1" 
nappen   not  to  break  in  fair  with  them,  they  muft  bea.ua.on  of 
turned   off  with  a  round  ;  but  to  make  them   appear      Shi]  s. 
more  handfome,  the  lower  line  may  be  turned  off  with  a    "*  '      * 
fcroll.     Thefe  lines  being  drawn  will  reprefent  the  up- 
per  edges  of  the  rails. 

The  height  of  the  top  fide  at  the  fore  part  of  the  fhip 
muft  next  be  confidered;  which,  in  order  to  give  proper 
height  for  the  forecaftle,  muft  have  a  rife  there  or  14. 
inches,  the  break  being  at  the  after  end.  of  the  fore- 
caftle, and  turned  off  as  before.  But  as  this  part  of 
the  (hip  is  ftill  confiderably  lower  than  the  after  part,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  give  another  of  eight  inches  upon 
the  former,  and  turn  it  off  with  a  fcroll  inverted.  Hence 
this  part  of  the  (hip  will  appear  more  uniform  to  the  af- 
ter part. 

The  finifhing  parts,  namely  the  wales,  ftern,  head, 
rails,  &c.  remain  to  be  defcribed.  The  wales  may  be 
firft  drawn  ;  and  as  the  ftrength  of  the  fhip  depends 
very  much  on  the  right  placing  of  them,  great  care 
muft  therefore  be  taken  that  they  may  be  as  little  as 
poffible  wounded  by  the  lower  deck  ports,  and  fo  placed 
that  the  lower  deck  bolts  (hall  bolt  in  them,  and 
alfo  that  they  come  as  near  as  poffible  on  the  broadeil 
part  of  the  fhip.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  the 
height  of  breadth  lines  muft  be  chofen  for  our  guide. 
Thefe  heights  of  breadth  are  to  he  taken  from  the  di- 
menfions,  and  let  off  on  the  refpective  frame*,  and  curves 
drawn  through  thefe  poinU  will  be  the  upper  and  lower 
heights  of  breadth  lines.  The  height  of  the  wales 
may  now  be  determined  ;  which  in  general  is  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line  comes 
about  fix  inches  beh/w  their  upper  edge,  and  the  wales 
are  then  placed  rijit  upon  the  breadth  lines.  Take  the 
heights  and  breadths  of  the  wales  afore,  at  midlhips, 
and  abaft  from  the  table  of  dimenfions ;  draw  curves 
through  the  points  thus  found,  and  the  wales  will  be 
reprtfented. 

The  channel  wales  are  then  to  be  defcribed.  They 
are  principally  intended  to  ftrcngthen  the  top  fide,  and 
muft  be  placed  between  the  lower  and  upper  deck  poi  tt ; 
and  the  lower  edge  of  them  at  •;  Jdihips  fhould  be  placed 
as  low  as  poffible,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
cut  by  the  upper  deck  ports  afore  and  abaft.  Take  their 
heights  and  breadths  from  the  dimenfions  ;  lay  them 
off,  and  defcribe  curves  through  the  correfponding 
points,  and  the  channel  wales  will  be  reprefented. 

Lay  off  the  dimenfions  of  the  wafte  rail  found  in  the 
table  ;  and  through  the  poln:,  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
the  top-timber  line  all  fore  ar.d  at.  This  ra:l  ti  rwiwtn 
the  lower  part  of  the  paint  work  in  the  up  Ode,  as  all 
the  work  above  thii  rail  i>  generally  painted,  and  the 
work  of  the  top  ode  below  it  payed  with  a  varimh,  ex- 
cept the  main  wales,  which  arc  ahrafs  payed  M 
pitch. 

Take  the  draught  of  water  from  the  dimeiifions,  and 
draw  the  load  water-line,  which  is  always  done  in  EMen. 
Divide  the  diftance  between  the  load  water-line  and  the 
upper  edije  ot  the  keel  into  live  equal  parts,  and  through 
theie  points  draw  four  more  water-lines. 

Set  off  the   centres  of  the  malls  on   the  gun-deck  ; 

their  rake  may  likewife  be   taken  from  the  dimenfions. 

Set  off  alfo  the  centre  of  the  bowfprit,  letting  it  be 
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Applieatioi  four  feet  from  the  deck  at  the  after  part  of  the  Hem, 

"'  '■  ■'■' f".1   which  will  give  fufficient  height  for  alight  and  ain  fi- 
jjoi  jRnt'     '  &  6  b 

Jlrui.ion  of  Draw  the  knight-heads  fo  as  to  be  fufficiently  high 
above  the  bowfprit  to  admit  of  a  chock  between  them 

v"  V~—  for  the  better  fecurity  o^  the  boiiftirit.  The  timber 
heads  may  alfo  be  drawn  above  the  forecaftle,  obfervimj 
to  place  the  moft  convenient  for  the  timbers  of  the  frame, 
being  thofe  which  come  over  the  upper  deck  ports,  as 
they  may  be  allowed  long  enough  to  form  handfome 
heads.  There  mould  be  one  placed  abaft  the  cat  head, 
to  which  the  foremoft  block  is  to  be  bolted,  and  there 
may  be  two  ports  on  the  fnrecaftle  formed  by  them, 
and  placed  wheie  it  is  moft   convenient   to   the   dead 

ribe  the  channels,  taking  their  lengths  and 
kneffee  from  the  dimenilons,  and  place  their  upper 
s  well  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  iheer  rail.  The 
,  be  drawn,  obferving  to  place  them 
fn  iuch  a  manner  that  the  chains  may  not  interfere  with 
the  ports ;  and  the  prevei  ter  plates  mull  all  be  placed 
on  the  channel  wales,  lettin  r  them  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  the  preventer  bolt  at  each  end  may  bolt  on  each 
ot  the  channel  wales.  It  mull  alio  be  obferved  to 
give  each  of  the  chains  and  preventer  plates  a  pro- 
per rake,  that  is,  to  let  them  lie  in  the  direction  of 
the  fhrouds,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  Produce  the  malt  upwards,  upon  which  fet  off 
the  length  of  the  mall  to  the  lower  part  of  the  head  ; 
tlu  le  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  that  point  through  the 
centre  of  each  dead  eye  will  give  the  direction  of  the 
chains  and  preventer  braces. 

The  tenders  may  be  then  drawn,  obferving  to  place 
them  right  abrealt  of  the  main  hatchway,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ll  ip's  fide  from  being  hurt  by  whatever 
may  be  hoifted  on  board.  The  proper  place  for  them 
will  therefore  be  at  timber  3  ;  and  the  diitance  between 
them  may  be  regulated  by  the  diilance  between  the 
ports.  The  chtft-tree  may  alfo  be  drawn,  which  muft 
be  placed  at  a  proper  diilance  abaft  the  foremalt,  for 
the  conveniency  of  hauling  home  the  fore  tack.  It 
may  therefore  be  drawn  at  the  aft  fide  of  timber  C, 
from  the  top  of  the  fide  down  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  channel  wales ;  and  the  fenders  may  reach  from  the 
top  of  the  fide  down  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
main  wales.  As  the  fenders  and  cheft-tree  are  on  the 
outfide  of  the  planks,  wales,  &c.  the  lines  repre- 
fenting  the  wales,  &c.  fhould  not  be  drawn  through 
them. 

Draw  the  (leps  on  the  fide,  which  mud  be  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  main  drift  or  brtak,  making  them  as  long 
as  the  diilance  between  the  upper  and  lower  deck  ports 
will  admit  of.  They  may  be  about  fix  inches  afunder, 
and  five  inches  deep,  and  continued  from  the  top  of  the 
fide  down  to  the  middle  ot  the  main  wales. 

In  order  to  defcribe  the  head,  the  height  of  the  beak- 
head  mull  be  fir  ft  determined,  which  may  be  about  two 
feet  above  the  upper  deck.  At  that  place  draw  a  horizon- 
tal line,  upon  which  fet  off  the  length  of  the  beak-head, 
which  may  be  7  i  feet  abaft  the  fore  part  of  the  ftem,  and 
from  thence  fquare  a  line  up  to  the  forecaftle  deck  ; 
which  line  will  reprefent  the  aft  part  of  the  beak  head, 
and  will  likewife  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of  the  fore- 
caftle. The  length  of  the  head  may  now  be  determined, 
which  by  the  proportions  will  be  found  to  be  1  <;  feet  fix 
inches  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ftem.     Set  it  off  from 
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thefore  part  of  the  ftem,  and  ere£l  a  perpendicular,  which 
will  be  the  ulmoft  limits  of  the  figure  forward  :  then  take 
the  breadth  of  the  figure  from  the  proportions,  which  is  ,L    j  * 
four  ftet  four  inches,  and  fet  it  off  forward  ;  and  another  um&ii 
perpendicular  being  Jrawn  will  (how  the  utmofl  extent  of      Shi] 

the  hair  bra  ket  forward,  or  aft  part  of  the  figure.    Then    » 

draw  the  low  ei  cheek,  letting  the  upper  edge  be  well  with 
the  upper  edge  of  the  mam  wal<  i,  and  the  after  end 
ranging  well  with  the  \>  ak-head  line- ;  fet  off  the  depth  of 
it  on  the  ftem;  which  is  about  I  r  inches,  and  let  a  curved 
line  pafs  from  the  after  end  through  the  point  on  the 
item,  and  to  break  in  fair  with  the  perpendicular  firft 
drawn  for  the  length  of  the  head,  the  fore  part  of  the 
curve  will  then  reprefent  the  polition  of  the  li   ure. 

The  upper  check  may  be  next  drawn  ;  but,  in  order  to 
know  the  exacl  place  of  it  on  the  ftem,  the  place  of  the 
main  rail  mull  firft  be  fet  off  on  the  ftem,  the  S] 
edge  of  which  may  be  kept  on  a  level  with  the  beak- 
head  ;  then  letting  off  the  depth  of  it  below  that,  the 
place  for  the  upper  cheek  may  be  determined,  letting 
it  be  exactly  in  the  middle  between  that  and  the  lower 
cheek  :  then,  by  drawing  curves  for  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  cheek  from  the  after  end  parallel  to 
the  lower  cheek,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  perpendicular, 
drawn  for  the  back  of  the  figure  :  then  the  upper  check 
will  be  formed.  The  upper  part  may  run  in  a  ferpen- 
tine  as  high  as  where  the  moulder  o!  the  figure  is  luppo- 
fed  to  come,  at  which  place  it  may  be  turned  off  with 
a  fcroll.  The  diilance  from  the  fcroll  to  the  heel  of 
the  t-gure  is  called  the  hair-bracket. 

The  head  of  the  block  may  be  formed  by  continuing 
the  line  at  the  bread  round  to  the  top  of  the  hair-brac- 
ket, obferving  to  keep  the  top  of  it  about  fix  inches 
clear  of  the  under  fide  of  the  bowfprit. 

Having  the  diilance  fet  off  on  the  ftem  for  placing  the 
main  rad,  it  may  next  be  defcribed,  keeping  the  bag  of 
it  as  level  as  polfible  for  the  conveniency  of  the  gratings, 
and  letting  the  foremoft  end  rife  gradually  according  to 
the  rife  of  the  upper  cheek  and  hair  bracket,  and  may 
turn  off  on  the  round  of  the  fcroll  before  drawn  for  the 
hair-bracket.  To  form  the  after  end,  fet  off  the  fize 
of  the  head  of  the  rail  abaft  the  beak-head  line,  and 
ereft  a  perpendicular  ;  then  defcribe  the  arch  of  a  circle 
from  that  perpendicular  to  break  in  fair  with  the  lower 
fide  of  the  rail  in  the  middle,  and  alfo  another  from  the 
beak-head  perpendicular,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  up- 
per fide  of  the  rail  at  the  middle,  obfeiving  to  continue 
the  head  of  it  fufficiently  high  to  ran^e  with  the  tim- 
ber heads  above  the  forecaftle. 

The  head  timbers  are  next  to  bedrawn, placing  theftem 
timber  its  own  thicknefs  abaft  the  ftem,  and  the  foremoft 
muft  be  fo  placed  that  the  fore  fide  may  be  up  and  down 
with  the  heel  ot  the  block  or  figure,  which  has  not  yet 
been  fet  off.  Take  therefore  the  diitance  from  the 
bread  to  the  heel  on  a  fquare  which  is  feven  feet,  and 
erecvt  a  perpendicular  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lower 
cheek  to  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  cheek  ;  which  per- 
pendicular will  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of  the  lower 
cheek  and  the  heel  of  the  figure,  and  will  alfo  termi- 
nate the  lower  end  of  the  hair-bracket  :  then,  by  conti- 
nuing the  fame  perpendicular  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  lower  deck  to  the  under  part  of  the  main  rail,  the 
fore  fide  of  the  foremoft  head  timber  will  be  defcribed  ; 
and  by  letting  off  its  thicknefs  aft,  the  other  fide  may 
be  drawn.  The  middle  head  timber  may  be  fpaced  be- 
tween the  two  former  ones  ;  and  there  may  alfo  be  one 
6  -  timbet 
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and  this  line  will  rcprefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  gal-  Application 
lery   rim.       From   which   fet   down  eight  inches,  theof.the  J0'5* 
breadth  of  the  gallery   rail,  and  draw\he  lower  edjc^™*  cor- 
of  the  rail.      At  the  diftance  of  eight  inches  from  theftrucVon  ft 
fore  fide  ot  the  fide  timber  draw  a  line  paiallcl  thereto  ;     *>hij  ?. 
and  trom  the  point  of  interferon  of  this  line  with  the  U-~V~— ' 
upper  edge  of  the   gallery  rim,  draw  a   curve  to  the 
middle  timber  parallel  to  the  touches  of  the  upper  coun- 
ter, which  line  will  reprefent  the  upper  ed^e  of  the  up. 
per  counter  rail  as   it  appears  on  the  fheer   draught. 
The  lower  edge  of  this  rail  may  be  formed  by  fetting 
off  its  depth  from  the  upper  edge.     In  the  fame  man- 
ner the  lower  counter  rail  may  be  defcribed  :  then  take 
the  diftance  between  that  and  the   upper  counter  rail, 
and  let   it  off  below  the  rim  rail ;  and  hence  the   rail 
that  comes  to  the  lower  flool  may  be  drawn,  keeping 
it  parallel  to  the  rim  rail.     Underneath  that,  the  lower 
finifhing  may  be  formed,  making  it  as  light  and  agree- 
able as  poffible. 

Set  off  from  the  middle  timber  on  the  end  of  the 
quarter-deck  the  projeftion  of  the  balcony,  which  may 
be  about  2  feet,  and  draw  a  line  with  a  pencil  parallel 
to  the  middle  timber.  On  this  line  fet  off  a" point  if 
inches  below  the  under  fide  of  the  quarter-deck,  from 
which  draw  a  curve  to  the  fide  timber  parallel  to  the 
upper  counter  rail,  which  curve  will  reprefent  the  lower 
fide  of  the  foot  fpace  rail  of  the  balcony  as  it  appears 
in  the  fheer  draught. 

Take  the  diftance  between  the  point  of  interfe&ion 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  counter  with  the  mid- 
die  line,  and  the  point  of  interfe&ion  of  the  under  fide 
of  the  foot  fpace  rail  with  the  middle  line,  which  fet 
up  on  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  rim 
rail  at  the  foremoft  end.  Through  this  point  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  the  rim  rail  to  interfecl  the  lower  part 
of  the  foot  fpace  rail,  and  this  line  will  reprefent  the 
lower  edge  of  the  rail  that  come6  to  the  middle  (tool, 
and  will  anfwer  to  the  foot  fpace  rail.  Then  between 
this  line  and  the  rim  rail  three  lights  or  fames  may  be 
drawn,  having  a  muntin  or  pillar  between  each  light  of 
about  1 4  inches  broad,  and  the  lower  gallery  will  be 
finifhed.  Set  off  the  depth  of  the  middle  ftool  rail 
above  the  line  already  drawn  for  the  lower  edge,  and  the 
upper  edge  may  be  drawn.  Then  fet  off  the  fame 
depth  above  the  curve  drawn  for  the  lower  edge  of  the 
foot  fpace  rail,  and  the  upper  edge  of  that  rail  may  then 
be  drawn. 

The  quarter  piece  muft  be  next  defcribed,  the  heel 
of  which  muft  ftep  on  the  after  end  of  the  middle 
ftool.  Draw  a  line  with  a  pencil  parallel  to  the  middle 
timber,  and  at  a  diftance  therefrom,  equal  to  the  pro- 
jection of  the  balcony.  Upon  this  line  fet  up  from 
the  round  hotife  deck  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftern  or  taff  rail,  which  may  be  four  feet  above  the 
deck.  At  that  height  draw  with  a  pencil  a  horizon- 
tal line,  and  from  its  interjection  with  the  line  firlt 
drawn  defcrihe  a  curve  to  the  middle  ilool  rail,  observing 
to  make  the  lower  part  of  this  curve  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  fide  timber,  and  the  lower  part  about  three 
inches  abalt  the  fide  timber ;  and  this  curve  will  repre- 
fent the  art  fide  of  the  quarter-piece  at  the  outlide. 
There  fet  off  the  thicknefs  of  the  quarter-piece,  which 
is  one  foot  fix  inches,  afore  the  curve  already  drawn; 
and  another  curve  being  defcribed  parallel  to  it  from  the 
lower  part  to  the  topot  the  fheer,  and  the  quarter-piece 
3U2  at 
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Brim  timber  placed  abaft  the  ftem,  at  a  diftance   from   the 
t  J  rr  lkm,  equal   to  that  between  the  others,  and  the  lower 
j ,'  , "end  of  it  may   ftep  on  the  upper  edge  of  the   lower 
ion  ofrau. 

To  defcribe  the  middle  and  lower  rails,  divide  the 
diftance  between  the  lower  part  of  the  main  rail  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  upper  cheek  equally  at  every  head 
timber  ;  and  curves  being  delcribed  through  thefe  points 
/will  form  the  middle  and  lower  rails.  The  after  end  of 
the  lower  rail  muft  terminate  at  the  after  edge  of  the 
after  head  timber. 

The  cat-head  ought  to  be  reprefented  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  come  againft  the  aft  fide  of  the  head  of  the  main 
rail,  to  rake  forward  four  inches  in  a  foot,  and  to  fteeve 
up  5^  inches  in  a  foot,  and  about  one  foot  fix  inches 
fquare.  The  lower  part  of  it  comes  on  the  plank  of  the 
deck  at  the  fide,  and  the  fr.pporter  under  it  muft  form  a 
fair  curve  to  break  in  with  the  after  end  of  the  middle 
rail. 

The  hawfe  holes  muft  come  between  the  cheeks,  which 
is  the  mod  convenient  place  for  them  ;  but  their  place 
fore  and  aft  cannot  be  exactly  determined  until  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  half  breadth  plan. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  to  project  from  the  breaft  of 
the  figure  about  two  inches;  and  particular  care  muft  be 
taken  that  in  forming  it  downwards  it  be  not  too  full,  as 
it  is  then  liable  to  rub  the  cable  very  much  :  it  may  there- 
fore have  no  more  fubftance  under  the  lower  cheek  at  the 
heel  of  the  figure  than  is  juft  fufficient  to  admit  of  the 
bobftay  holes,  and  may  be  3-^  feet  diftant  from  the  ftem 
et  the  load  water-line,  making  it  run  in  an  agreeable  Ter- 
pentine line  from  the  breaft  down  to  the  third  water 
line,  where  it  maybe  i±  feet  from  the  ftem.  By  con- 
tinuing the  fame  line  downwards,  keeping  it  more  di- 
ftant from  the  ftem  as  it  comes  down,  the  gripe  will  be 
formed.  The  lower  part  of  it  muft  break  in  fair  with 
the  under  part  of  the  falfe  keel ;  and  the  breadth  of  the 
gripe  at  the  broadeft  place  will  be  found  by  the 
proportions  to  be  4^  feet.  As  the  aft  part  of  the  gripe 
is  terminated  by  the  fore  foot,  or  foremoft  end  of  the 
keel,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  finifh  that  part  as  fol- 
lows :  From  the  line  reprefenting  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel  fet  down  the  depth  ot  the  keel,  through  which 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  former,  and  it  will  be  the 
lower  edge  of  the  keel.  From  that  point,  where  the 
aft  fide  of  the  ftem  is  diftant  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  keel  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  keel 
at  midfhips,  ereft  a  perpendicular,  which  will  limit 
the  foremoft  end  of  the  keel ;  and  the  after  or  lower 
end  of  the  ftem  may  be  reprefented  by  fetting  off  the 
length  of  the  fcarf  from  the  foremoft  end  of  the  keel, 
which  may  be  fix  feet.  Set  down  from  the  line  repre- 
fenting the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  the  thicknefs  of 
the  lalfe  keel,  which  is  feven  inches  ;  and  a  line  drawn 
through  that  point  parallel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
keel  will  be  the  under  edge  of  the  falfe  keel,  the  fore- 
moft end  of  which  may  be  three  inches  afore  the  fore- 
moft end  of  the  main  keel. 

The  head  being  now  finifhed,  proceed  next  to  the 
ftern,  the  fide  and  middle  timbers  of  which  are  already 
drawn.  From  the  fide  timber  fet  offforwaid  14  feet, 
the  length  of  gallery,  and  draw  a  pencil  line  parallel  to 
the  fide  timber  ;  draw  alio  a  line  to  interfect  the  touch 
of  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide,  producing  it  forwards 
parallel  to  the  fheer  as  far  as  the  pencil  line  firft  drawn; 
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Applic»'i«n  at  the  outride  will  be  rrprcfen 
•    c  „' V    hue   drawn  for  the  upper  pai 


ented.     On  the  horizontal 

*   upper  part   of  the  taff-rail  let   off 
poine  Unlet,.  ,    .       ...       r  r  ■    ,  „•      .,       ,  •  ,    •  r 

to  ths  Con-  lorwaiB  the  tmcknels  ot  the  tall-rail,  which  is  one  root; 

Jlruc"t>on  oi  then  draw  a  curve   down  to  the  head   ot  the  quartcr- 
Sh'P»-      piece  paraflel  to  tlie  iirft,  and  thr.t  part  of  the  taff-rail 
'V~— ■    WJU  be  defcribed.      Ir.ltead  of  a  fair  curve,  it  is  cuftom- 
ary  to  form  the   upper  pait  of  the  taff-rail  with  one  or 
two  breaks,  and  theircurves  inverted,    Either  way  may, 
hotvever,  be  ufed  according  to  fancy- 
Set  off  the  depth  of  the  taff  rail,  wliieli  may  be  about 
3  j  feet,  on  the  line  drawn  lor  the  projection  ;  frum  the 
upper  part,  and  from  this  point,  deleiibe  a  curve  as  low 
as  the  heel   of  the  quarter-piece,  and  about  rive  inches 
abaft  it  at  that  place  ;  obferving'to  make  it  rui!  nearly 
parallel  to  the  alter  edge  of  the  quarter-piece  ;  and  the 
after  part  of  the  quarter-piece,  which  comes  nearclt  to 
the  fide,   will  be  reprefented. 

Set  up  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  projection  of  the 
balcony  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of  the  balcony 
or  bread  rail,  which  is  7,\  feet  from  the  deck  ;  fet  off 
the  thicknefs  of  the  rail  below  that,  and  defcribe  the 
balcony,  keeping  it  parallel  to  the  foot  fpacc  rail,  and 
terminating  it  at  the  line  drawn  for  the  after  part  of  tlie 
quarter-piece  neareft  the  fide  ;  and  the  whole  balcony 
will  then  be  reprefented. 

The  upper  gallery  is  then  to  be  defcribed.  In  order 
to  this,  its  length  mult  be  determined,  which  may  be 
II  feet.  Set  off  this  diltance  from  the  fide  timber 
forward  with  the  fheer  ;  and  at  this  point  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  the  fide  timber,  which  line  will  repiefent  the 
fore  part  of  the  gallery.  Then  take  the  diltance  be- 
tween the  upper  part  of  the  foot  fpace  rail  and  the  up- 
per part  of  the  brealt  rail  on  a  perpendicular,  and  let 
it  off  on  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  (tool  rail  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  lore  part  of 
the  gallerv,  from  which  to  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter 
piece  draw  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to  the  rail  below, 
which  line  will  be  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  rim  rail; 
And  its  thicknels  being  fet  off,  the  lower  edge  may  alfo 
be  drawn.  From  the  upper  edge  of  that  rail  fet  up  an 
extent  equal  to  the  diltance  between  the  lower  lim  rail 
and  middle  ilool  rail,  and  defcribe  the  upper  ftool  rail, 
the  after  end  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  quar- 
ter piece,  and  the  tore  end  by  the  line  for  the  length 
tut  the  gallery.  There  may  be  three  fafhes  drawn  be- 
tween thefe  two  rails  as  before  ;  and  hence  the  upper 
gallery  will  be  formed. 

The  upper  finifhing  fhould  be  next  drawn,  the  length 
of  which  may  be  l£  'oot  lefs  than  the  upper  gallery. 
Draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  rake  of  the  ftern  tor  the 
fore  end  of  it,  and  let  the  upper  part  of  the  top  fide 
be  the  upper  part  ot  the  upper  rail,  from  which  fet 
down  three  inches  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  rail,  and  de- 
fcribe it.  Defcribe  alfo  another  rail  of  the  fame  length 
and  thicknefs  as  the  former,  and  eight  inches  below  ; 
from  the  end  of  which  a  ferpentine  line  may  be  drawn 
down  to  the  upper  ftool  rail,  and  the  upper  finilhing 
will  be  completed. 

Toe  ilerii  being  now  finifhed,  the  rudder  only  remains 
to  be  drawn.  The  breadth  of  the  rudder  at  the  lower 
part  is  to  be  determined  from  the  proportions,  and  fet 
off  from  the  line  reprefenting  the  aft  part  of  the  ftern- 
poft  ;  which  line  alio  reprefents  the  fore  part  of  the  rud- 
der. Then  deter:  th<  lower  hance,  letting  it  be 
no  higher  than  is  juft  fufHcisnt,  which  may  be  about 


ore  foot  above  the  load  water-line,  and  fet  off  its  breadth  Applici 
at  that  place  taken  from  the  proportions.  Then  a  line"'  ' 
drawn  from  thence  to  the  breadth  fet  off  at  the  lowerf0"tf°  ( 
part  will  be  the  aft  fide  of  the  rudder  below  the  lower  ih 
nance.  There  may  alfo  be  another  hance  about  the  *""!> 
height  of  the  lower  deck.  The  uie  of  thefe  breaks  or  *" 
hances  is  to  reduce  the  breadth  as  it  rifes  toward  the 
head.  The  att  part  may  be  drawn  above  the  lower 
hance,  the  break  at  the  lower  hance  being  about  ten 
inches,  and  the  break  at  the  upper  hance  fix  inches. — 
The  back  may  be  then  drawn.  It  is  of  elm,  about 
four  inches  thick  on  the  aft  part.  That  thicknefs  be- 
ing fet  off,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  lower  hance  to 
the  lower  end,  will  rcprclent  the  back.  The  head  of 
the  rudder  fliould  be  as  high  as  to  receive  a  tiller  abort 
the  upper  deck.  Therefore  let  off  the  fize  of  the  head 
above  the  upper  deck,  and  draw  a  line  from  thence  to 
the  break  at  the  upper  hance,  and  the  a't  part  ot  the 
rudder  will  be  reprefented  all  the  way  up.  The  beard- 
ing fhould  be  drawn,  by  letting  off  the  breadth  of  it 
at  the  keel  from  the  tore  fide  of  the  rudder,  which  may 
be  nine  inches.  Set  off  alfo  the  breadth  at  the  head  of 
the  wing  tranfoni,  which  may  be  a  foot.  Then  a  line 
being  drawn  through  thefe  two  points,"  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  rudder  to  about  a  foot  above  the  wing  tranfom, 
and  the  bearding  will  be  reprefented.  As  the  bearding 
is  a  very  nice  point,  and  the  working  of  the  rudder  de- 
pending very  much  upon  it,  it  fliould  always  be  very 
particularly  considered.  It  has  been  cuitomary  to  beard 
the  rudder  to  a  (harp  edge  at  the  middle  line,  by  which 
the  main  piece  is  reduced  more  than  neceffary.  The 
rudder  fhould,  however,  be  bearded  from  the  fide  ot 
the  pintles,  and  the  fore  fide  made  to  the  form  of  the 
pintles. 

The  pintles  and  braces  may  next  be  drawn.  In  order 
to  which  determine  the  place  ot  the  upper  one,  which 
mult  be  fo  dilpofed  that  the  (traps  fhall  come  round  the 
head  of  the  ltandard,  which  is  againtt  the  head  of  the 
fteni-poft  on  the  gun-deck,  and  meet  at  the  middle 
line.  By  this  means  there  is  double  fecurity  both  to 
the  brace  and  ltandard.  To  obtain  thofe  advantages, 
it  mull  therefore  be  placed  about  four  inches  above  the 
wing  tranfom  ;  the  fecond  mull  be  placed  juft  below  the 
gun-deck  fo  as  to  bolt  in  the  middle  of  the  deck  tran- 
iom,  and  the  relt  may  be  fpaced  equally  between  the 
lower  one,  which  may  be  about  fix  inches  above  the 
upper  edge  ot  the  keel.  The  number  of  them  are  ge- 
nerally feven  pair  upon  this  clafs  of  fhips;  but  the  num- 
ber may  be  regulated  by  the  diltance  between  the  fecond 
and  upper  one,  making  the  diltance  between  the  relt 
nearly  the  fame.  The  length  of  all  the  braces  will  be 
found  by  fetting  off  the  length  of  the  lower  one,  which 
may  be  eight  feet  atore  the  back  of  the  ltcrn-polt,  and 
alfo  the  length  of  the  thiid,  which  is  tour  feet  and  a  half 
afore  the  back  of  the  ftern-polt  ;  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  one  extremity  to  the  other  will  limit  the  interme- 
diate ones,  as  will  appear  on  the  Iheer  draught.  The 
braces  will  fecm  to  diminilh  in  length  very  much  as 
they  go  up  ;  but  when  meafured  or  viewed  on  the 
fhape  of  the  body,  they  will  all  be  nearly  of  an  equal 
length.  I  he  length  of  the  itraps  of  the  pintles  which 
come  upon  the  rudder  may  all  be  within  four  inches  of 
the  att  fide  of  the  rudder  ;  and  the  rodder  being  a  flat 
furface,  they  will  all  appear  of  the  proper  lengthi. 

II.  Of  the  half-breadth  and  bedy  plans.— —The  half- 
5  breadth 
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,)irati ii' breadth  plan  muft  h«  firlt  drawn.     Then  produce  the 
>e  fore-  io„  Er  edge  of  the  keel  both  ways,  and  let  it  alfo  re- 
i^!!prefent  the  noddle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan.    Pro- 
Sion  < !  ducc  all  the  frames  downwards,  and  alfo  the  fore  and  af- 
hips,      ter  perpendiculars.     Then  from  the  place  in  the  fheer- 
nr~~~  plan,   where  the  height    of  breadth-lines   interfecf  the 
ft  em,  fquare  down  to  the  middle  line  the  fore  and  aft 
part  of  the    rabbet  and    the    fore   part  of   the  Item. 
Take  from  the  dimcnfions  what  the  ftem  !«  faded  at  that 
place,  and  let  off  halt  of  it  from  the  middle  line  in  the 
half-breadth   plan,  through  which  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  the  middle  line  through  the  three  lines  fquared  down, 
a«d  the  half-breadth  of  the  item  will  be  reprefented  in 
the  half  breadth  plan.  Take  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank 
of  the  bottom,  which  is  44  inches,  and  defcribe  tbe  rab- 
bet of  the  Hem  in  the  half-breadth  plan. 

From  the  points  of  interfe£tion  of  the  height  of 
breadth  lines  with  the  counter  timber  at  the  fide,  and 
with  the  counter  timber  at  the  middle  line,  draw  lines 
peipendicuir.r  to  tV.e  middle  line  of  the  hall-breadth 
plan,  from  which  fct  off  the  half  breadth  of  the  coun- 
ter on  the  line  firft  drawn;  and  from  this  point  to  the 
interfe&ion  of  the  line  laft  drawn,  with  the  middle  line 
draw  a  Cttfvej  and  the  half  breadth  of  the  counter  will 
be  rcpreicntrd  at  the  height  of  breadth,  which  will  be 
the  broaceft  part  of  the  ftern. 

Take  the  main  half  breadth  of  timber  dead  fiat  from 
the  dimenfior.s,  and  lay  it  of?  from  the  middle  line  on 
dead  flat  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Take  alfo  from  the 
dimenfions  the  main  half  breadth  of  every  timber,  and 
fet  iff  each  from  the  middle  line  on  the  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Then  a  curve  drawn 
from  the  end  of  the  line  reprefenting  the  half  breadth 
of  the  counter  through  all  the  points,  ftrt  off  on  the  tim- 
bers, and  terminating  at  the  aft  part  of  the  ftem,  will 
be  the  main  half  bieadth  line.  Take  from  the  dimtn- 
fions  the  top-timber  halt  breadth,  and  defcribe  the  top- 
timber  half-breadth  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  in  the 
fame  maimer  as  the  main  half-breadth  line. 

Take  from  the  dimenfions  the  half  breadth  of  the  ri- 
ling, and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  on  the  corre- 
fponding timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  oblerving, 
where  the  word  out/ide  is  expreffed  in  the  tables,  the 
bait  bieadth  for  that  timber  mull  be  fet  off  above  or 
on  the  outlice  of  the  middle  line.  Then  a  curve  drawn 
through  thefe  points  will  be  the  half  breadth  of  riling 
in  the  half-bieadth  plan. 

It  will  now  be  iieceilaiy  to  proceed  to  the  body  plan. 
_,.  Draw  a  horizontal  line    (fig.  35.),  which  is  called  the 

ccciiil,  bafe  lint,  from  the  right  hand  extremity  of  which  eteft 
a  perpendicular.  Then  fet  off  on  the  bafe  line  the 
main  half  breadth  at  dead  iiat,  and  evetf  another  per- 
pendicular, and  from  that  fet  off  the  main  half  breadth 
again,  ar.d  creel  a  third  perpendicular.  The  firft  per- 
pendicular, as  already  obferved,  is  called  the  fide  line 
of  the  fore  body  ;  the  fecand  the  middle  line  ;  and  the 
third  the  fide  line  of  the  after  body. 

Take  from  the  dimenfioDB  the  heights  of  the  diago- 
nals up  the  middle  line,  and  fet  them  from  the  bafe  up 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan.  Take  alio  their  diilan- 
ces  from  the  middle  line  on  the  bafe,  and  fet  them  off. 
Set  off  alfo  their  heights  up  lhe  fide  lines,  and  draw  the 
diagonals.  Then  take  from  the  fheer  plan  the  heights 
sf  die  lower  height  of  breadth  line,  and  fet  them  off 
f.pon  the  audik  line  in  the  body  plan  ;  through  thefe 
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points  lines  are  to   be  drawn  pardlel  to  the  bale,  and  Application 
terminating  at  the  fide  liner.     In  like  manner  proceed"1  ,tlr.: 
with  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line.  lathe  Con*. 

The  rifinsj  is  nest  to  be  fet  off  on  the  body  plan  ;  itttreftii-n  <A 
mu'l,  however,  be  firft   defcribed  in  the   fheer  plan  :      ilnps. 

Eherefore,  the  heights  from  the  dimenfions,  ar.d  "  r~~J 
fet  tl.cm  off  on  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fheer 
plan,  ar.d  a  curve  defcribed  through  thefe  points  will 
be  the  lifing  li-ne  in  the  fheer  plan.  Then  take  from 
the  dimenfiens  the  riling  heights  of  dead  flat.  Set  it 
off  in  the  body  plan,  and  draw  a  horizontal  lire.  Now 
take  all  the  riling  heights  !rom  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet 
them  off  in  the  body  plan  from  the  line  drawn  for  the 
riling  height  of  dead  flat,  and  draw  horizontal  lines 
through  thefe  points.  Take  from  the  half-breadth 
plan  the  half  breadths  of  the  riling-,  and  fet  them  off 
from  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  and  the  centres 
of  the  floor  fweeps  of  the  correfponding  timbers  will 
be  obtained. 

From  th:-  half  breadth  plan  take  the  main  half- 
breadth  lines,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  i: 
the  body  plan  on  the  correfponding  lines  before  drawn 
for  the  lower  height  of  breadth  ;  and  from  the  extre- 
mities of  thefe  lines  fet  off  towards  the  middle  line  th : 
lengths  of  the  lower  breadth  fweeps  refpectively. 

Take  from  the  dimenfions  the  diftance  of  each  frame 
from  the  middle  line  on  the  diagonals,  and  fet  them  off 
from  the  middle  line  on  their  refpeftive  diagonal  lines. 
Now  thefe  distances  being  fet  off,  and  the  lower  breadtl 
and  floor  fweeps  defcribed,  the  fhape  of  the  frame; 
below  the  breadth  line  may  ealily  be  drawn  as  follows : 
Place  one  point  of  a  compafs  in  the  diftance  fet  off  for 
the  length  of  the  lower  breadth  fweep,  and  extend  the 
other  to  the  point  which  terminates  the  breadth,  and 
defcribe  an  arch  of  a  circle  downwards,  which  will  in- 
terfe£t  the  points  fet  off  on  the  upper  diagonal  lines, 
letting  it  pafs  as  low  as  convenient.  Then  fix  one  point 
of  the  compaffes  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  fweep,  and 
extend  the  other  to  the  point  fet  off  on  the  fourth  dia. 
gonal,  which  is  the  floor  head ;  and  defcribe  a  circle  to 
interfeft  as  many  of  the  points  fet  off  on  the  diagonals 
as  it  will.  Then  draw  a  curve  from  the  back  of  the 
lower  breadth  fweep,  through  the  points  on  thr  diago- 
nals, to  the  back  of  the  floor  fweep.  Defcribe  alfo 
another  curve  from  the  back  of  the  floor  fweep  thiough 
the  points  on  the  lower  diagonals,  and  terminating  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  and  that  part 
of  the  frame  below  the  breadth  will  be  formed.  In  like 
manner  defcribe  the  other  frames. 

Through  the  extremities  of  the  frames  at  the  lower 
height  of  bteadth  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  middle 
line,  and  terminating  at  the  upper  height  of  breadth 
line,  and  from  thence  fet  oft'  the  upper  breadth  fweeps; 
now  fix  one  point  of  the  compafs  in  the  centres  of  the 
upper  breadth  fweeps  fucccfiivcly,  ar.d  the  other  point 
to  the  extremities  of  the  frames,  and  defcribe  circles 
upwards.  Then  from  the  fheer  plan  take  off  the 
heights  of  the  top-timber  lines,  and  fet  them  off  in 
the  body  plan,  drawing  h  Dtal   lines  ;  upon  which 

fist  off  the  top-timber  half  breadths  taken  from  the 
correfponding  timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan  ;  and  by 
defcribing  curves  from  the  back  of  the  upper  breadth 
fweeps  through  the  points  fet  off  on  the  feventh  or  up- 
per diagonal  ;  and  interfering  the  top-timber  half- 
breadths,  the  timbers  will  then  be  formed  from  the 
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to  the  top  of  the  fide.     The  uppei  end  of  the 
may    be    determined    by   taking    the    feveral 
hts  of   the  uppei   part    of  the  top  fide  above  the 
timber  line,  and  letting  them  the  top- 

on  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  body 
"■  '  v~  plan.  The  lowei  pnrts  of  the  timbers  are  ended  at  the 
rabbet  of  the  keel  as  follows :  With  an  extent  of  4J- 
1  ches,  the  tbicknefs  of  the  bottom,  and  one  li  '! 
the  compaffes  at  the  place  where  the  line  for  the  thick' 
of  the  keel  interfefts  the  bale  line  ;  with  the  other 
defcribe  an  arch  to  intcrfeft  the  keel  line  and  the 
bafe.  Then  fx  one  -point  at  the  interfeftion  of  the 
arch  and  keel,  and  from  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  the 
keel  and  bafe  defcribe  another  arch  to  interfeft  the  tor- 
iner.  Then  from  t!ie  interfeftion  of  thefe  arches 
draw  one  ftraight  line  to  the  interferon  of  the  keel 
and  bale,  and  another  to  the  interfeciion  of  the  lower 
.  arch  and  the  keel,  and  the  rabbet  of  th«  keel  will  be 
defcribed  at  the  main  frame.  All  the  timbers  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  (hip  which  have  no  riling  terminate 
at  the  interfeftion  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rabbet  with 
the  bale  line  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  timbers,  having 
a  riling,  end  in  the  centre  of  the  rabbet,  that  is,  where 
the  two  circles  interfeft.  Thofe  timbers  which  are  near 
the  after  end  of  the  keel  mull  be  ended  by  fetting  off 
the  half  breadth  of  the  keel  at  the  port  in  the  half- 
breadth  plan,  and  defcribe  the  tapering  of  the  keeL 
Then  at  the  correfponding  limbers  take  off  the  half- 
breadth  of  the  keel :  fist  it  off  in  the  body  plan,  and 
defcribe  the  rabbet  as  before,  lttting  every  timber  cud 
where  the  two  circles  for  its  refptftive  rabbet  interfeft. 
To  deicribe  the  fide  counter  or  Item  timber,  take 
the  Height  of  the  wing  tranfom,  the  lower  counter,  up- 
per counter,  and  top-timber  line  at  the  fide  ;  from  the 
(beer  plan  transfer  them  to  the  body  plan,  and  through 
thefe  points  draw  horizontal  line;;.  Divide  the  diilance 
between  the  wing  traniom  and  lower  counter  into  three 
equal  parts,  and  through  the  two  points  of  divifion 
draw  two  horizontal  lines.  Draw  alfo  a  horizontal  line 
equidiftant  from  the  upper  counter  and  the  top-timber 
line  in  the  fheer  plan,  and  transfer  them  to  the  body 
plan. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  the  aft  fide 
of  the  (tern  timber  at  the  fide,  with  the  wing  tranfom 
at  the  fide  in  the  fheer  plan,  diaw  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  middle  line  in  the  half  breadth  plan.  Draw  alfo 
perpendicular  lines  from  the  points  where  the  upper  and 
lower  tranfoms  touch  the  ftern-poft  ;  from  the  points  of 
interfeciion  of  the  ftem  timber  with  the  two  horizontal 
lines  drawn  between,|and  from  the  interferon  of  the  ftern 
timber  with  the  horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  upper 
counter  and  top-timber  line.  Then  curves  mull  be  form- 
ed in  the  hair-breadth  plan  for  the  fhape  of  the  body  at 
each  of  thefe  heights.  In  order  to  which,  begin  with 
the  horizontal  or  level  line  n  patenting  the  height  of  the 
wing  tranfom  in  the  body  plan.  Lay  a  flip  of  paper 
to  that  line,  and  mark  on  it  the  middle  line  and  the 
timbers  37,  3;,  33,  and  29;  transfer  the  flip  to  the 
half-breadth  plan,  placinsi  the  point  rr.arkcd  on  it  for 
the  middle  line  exafth  on  the  middle  in  the  halt-breadth 
plan,  and  fet  off  the  half  breadths  on  the  correfponding 
timbers  ;",  3;,  33,  and  29,  and  defcribe  a  curve 
through  thefe  points,  and  to  inter  feci  the  perpendicular 
drawn  from  the  fheer  plan.  In  like  manner  proceed 
with  the  horizontal  lines  at  the  heights  of  the  coun- 
ters, between   the    lower    counter  and   wing  tranfom, 


above  the  upper  counter  mid  top  timber  line  |  and  from  App'icatio 
the  interfeftions  of  the  curve  drawn  in  the  half  breadth0'  ,the  f',n 
plan,  with  the  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  the  fheer  '""' 


plan,  take    the   dillancea   to   the   middle   line,    and 
them  off  on  the  correfponding  lines  in  the  body  plan  ; 
then  a  curve  defcribed  through  the  feveral  points  thus'" 
fet  off  will  be  the  rcprefentalive  of  the  ftern  timber. 

The  round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom,  upper  and  lower 
counter,  may  be  taken  from  the  fheer  draught,  and  fet 
off  at  the  middle  line  above  their  refpeftive  level  lines 
in  the  body  plan,  by  which  the  round-up  of  each  may 
be  drawn.  The  round  alt  of  the  wing  tranfom  may 
alfo  be  taken  from  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet  tiff  at  the 
middle  line,  abaft  the  perpendicular  for  the  wing  tran- 
fojn  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  whence  the  round  aft  of 
the  wing  tranfom  may  be  defcribed. 

The  after  body  being  now  finifhed,  it  remains  to 
form  the  fore  body  ;  but  as  the  operation  is  nearly  the 
fame  in  both,  a  repetition  is  therefore  unneceiTary,  ex- 
cept in  thofe  parts  which  require  a  different  pioccfs. 

The  foremoft  timbers  end  on  the  ftem,  and  ennfe- 
qutndy  the  method  of  deferibing  the  ending  of  them 
differs  from  that  ufed  for  the  timbers  ufed  111  tin.-  after 
body.  Draw  a  line  in  the  body  plan  parallel  to  the 
middle  line,  at  a  diilance  equal  to  the  half  of  what 
the  ftem  is  fided.  In  the  fheer  plan  take  the  height 
of  the  point  of  interfeciion  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  item  with  the  timber  which  is  required 
to  be  ended,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  line  before  drawn  in 
the  body  plan.  Then  take  the  extent  between  the 
points  of  interfeftion  of  the  timber  with  the  lower  and 
upper  parts  of  the  rabbet,  and  with  one  leg  of  the 
compaffes  at  the  extremity  of  the  diilance  laid  off  in  the 
body  plan  defcribe  a  circle,  and  the  timbers  may  then 
pafs  over  the  back  of  this  circle.  Now,  by  applying 
a  fmall  fquare  to  the  timber,  and  letting  the  back  of  it 
interfeft  the  point  fet  off  for  the  lower  part  of  the  rab- 
bet, the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet  and  the  ending  of 
the  timbers  will  be  defciibed. 

The  foremoft  timbers  differ  alfo  very  much  at  the 
head  from  thofe  in  the  after  body  :  For  fince  the  (hip 
carries  her  breadth  fo  far  forward  at  the  top-timber  line, 
it  therefore  occafions  the  two  foremoft  frames  to  fall 
out  at  the  head  beyond  the  breadth,  whence  they  are 
called  knuckle  timbers.  They  are  thus  defcribed : 
The  height  of  the  top-timber  line  being  fet  off  in  the 
body  plan,  fet  off  on  it  the  top  half  breadth  taken  from 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  at  that  place  draw  a  perpendi- 
cular ;  then  from  the  fheer  plan  take  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  fide,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  perpendicular  in 
the  body  plan  :  Take  alfo  the  breadth  of  the  rail  at 
the  top-timber  line  in  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet  it  off  be- 
low the  top-timber  line  at  the  perpendicular  line  in  the 
body  plan,  and  the  ftraight  part  of  the  knuckle  timber 
to  be  drawn  will  be  determined.  Then  from  the  lafl 
mentioned  point  fet  off  defcribe  a  curve  through  the 
points  fet  off  for  the  timber  down  to  the  upper 
breadth,  and  the  whole  knuckle  timber  will  be  formed. 
It  will  hence  be  fecn  that  thofe  timbers  forwaid  will  fall 
out  beyond  the  main  breadth  with  a  hollow,  contrary 
to  the  reft  of  the  top  fide,  which  falls  within  the  main 
breadth  with  a  hollow. 

The  fore  and  after  bodies  being  now  formed,  the  wa- 
ter lines  mud  next  be  defcribed  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
in  order  to  prove  the  farrnefs  of  the  bodies.  In  this 
draught  the  water  lines  are  all  reprefentcd  parallel  to 
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irati"-  the  keel  ;  their  heights  may,  therefore,  be  taken  from 
'  l"the  fheer  plan,  and  transferred  to  the  body  plan,  draw- 
e  Con-  'n?  horizontal  lines,  and  the  water  lines  will  be  repre- 
tion  oilented  in  the  botly  plan.  In  Ihips  tint  draw  more  wa- 
»P5  ter  abaft  than  afore,  the  water  lines  will  not  be  parallel 
to  the  keel ;  in  this  cafe,  the  heights  mint  be  taken  at 
every  timber  in  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet  oft' on  their  cor- 
responding timbers  in  the  body  plan  ;  and  curves  being 
defcribed  through  the  fevtral  points,  will  reprelent  the 
water  lines  in  the  body  plan. 

'1  ake  the  distances  from  the  middle  line  to  the  points 
wheie  the  water  lines  interftdt  the  different  timbers  in 
the  body  plan,  and  fet  them  off  on  their  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  From  the  points 
where  the  water  lines  in  the  fheer  plan  interfc&s  the 
aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  fternpofl  draw  perpendi- 
culars to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,  and 
upon  thefe  perpendiculars  let  off  from  the  middle  line 
the  half  thicknefs  of  the  fternpofl  at  its  correfpoiuling 
water  line  ;  which  may  be  taken  from  the  body  plan, 
by  fetting  off  the  fize  of  the  poll  at  the  head  and  the 
keel,  and  drawing  a  line  tor  the  tapering  of  it  ;  and 
where  the  line  fo  drawn  interfects  the  water  lines,  that 
w  U  be  the  half  thicknefs  required  :  then  take  an  extent 
in  the  compaffes  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank,  and 
fix  one  point  where  the  half  thicknefs  of  the  poll  in- 
terferes the  perpendicular,  and  with  the  other  defcribe 
a  circle,  from  the  back  of  which  the  water  lines  may 
pais  through  their  refpe&ive  points  fet  off,  and  end  at 
the  .'ore  part  of  the  halt  breadth  plan,  proceeding  in 
the  fame  manner  a3  with  the  after  part.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  water  line  to  the  point  fet  off  for  the  half 
thicknefs  ot  the  pott  will  reprefent  the  aft  part  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  poll  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  rabbet  of 
the  Hem  may  be  reprefented.  The  water  lines  being 
all  dclcribed,  it  will  be  feen  it  the  body  is  fair;  and  if 
the  timbers  require  any  alteration,  it  fhould  be  compli- 
ed with. 

The  cant  timbers  of  the  after  body  may  next  be  de- 
fcribed in  the  half-breadth  plan  ;  in  order  to  which  the 
cant  ot  the  fafhion-piece  mult  firft  be  reprefented.  Ha- 
ving therefore  the  round  a«t  of  the  wing  tranfam  re- 
prtlcnted  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  alfo  the  fhape 
of  a  level  line  at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom  ;  then 
fet  off  the  breadth  of  the  wing  tranfom  at  the  end, 
which  is  one  foot  four  inches,  and  that  will  be  the  place 
where  the  head  of  the  fafhion-piece  will  come  :  now  to 
determine  the  cant  of  it,  the  fhape  of  the  body  mud  be 
confidcied  ;  as  it  muff  be  canted  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  prefcrve  as  great  a  ftraightr.efs  as  is  poffible  for  the 
fhape  of  the  timber,  by  which  means  the  timber  will  be 
much  Itronger  than  it  it  were  crooked;  the  cant  mult 
alfo  be  coniidered,  in  order  to  let  the  timber  have  as 
little  bevelling  as  pofiible.  Let,  therefore,  the  heel  of 
the  timber  be  fet  eff  on  the  middle  line,  two  feet  afore 
timber  35  ;  and  then  drawing  a  line  from  thence  to  the 
point  ftt  off  on  the  level  line  for  the  wing  tranfom, 
the  cant  of  the  faftiion  piece  will  be  defcribed,  and  will 
be  found  fituated  in  the  belt  manner  poffible  to  anfwer 
the  before  mentioned  purpoks. 

i  he  cant  of  the  fafhion-piece  being  reprefented,  the 
car.',  of  the  other  timbers  may  now  be  eafily  determi- 
ned Let  timber  29  be  the  foremoft  cant  timber  in  the 
after  body  and  with  a  pencil  draw  timber  28  ;  then 
obferve  how  many  frames  there  are  between  timber  26 
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and  the  fafhionpiece,  which  will  he  found   to  be  nine, Application 

32>  ?.3>  34.  35)  =  6,  and  37. 


Now 


of  the  '   t  - 


namely,  29,  30,  31,, 

divide  the  diltance  between  timber  28  and  the  fafliion-  ^'the  Con- 
piece  on  the  middle   line  into    10  equal  parts:    Divide  ftr«<9ion  of 
alfo  the  correfponding  portion  of  the  main  half  breadth      Ships. 
lines  into  the  fame  number  of  equal  parts;   and  ftraiTht  ~~~~^ 
lines  joining  the  correfponding  points  at  the  middle 
with   thofe    in   the  half-breadth  line  will  reprelent  the 
cant  timbers  in  the  after  body. 

The  line  drawn  for  the  cant  of  the  fafhion-piece  re- 
prefents  the  aft  fide  of  it,  which  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  tranfoms  ;  but  in  order  to  hclo  the  converlion  with 
regard  to  the  lower  tranfoms,  there  may  be  two  more 
fa  I  ion-pieces  abaf:  the  former;  therefore  the  -oretr.oit 
faih ion-piece,  or  that  which  is  already  defcribed  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  may  only  take  the  ends  of  the  three 
upper  tranfom*,  which  arc,  the  wing,  filling,  and  de :  . 
the  middle  fafhion-piece  may  take  the  tour  next,  and 
the  after  fa'l  ion  piece  the  lower  ones:  therefore  fet  off  in 
the  half-breadth  plan  the  tiding  of  the  middle  and  after 
faff  ion-piece,  which  may  be  13  inches  each  ;  then  by 
drawing  lines  parallel  to  the  foremoll  fafhion-piece,  ?.t 
the  aforefaid  diltance  from  each  other,  the  middle  and 
after  lalhion-piece  will  be  reprefented  in  the  hairbreadth 
plan. 

The  fafhion-piece  and  tranfoms  yet  remain  to  be  re- 
prefented in  the  fheer  plan  ;  in  order  to  which,  let  the 
number  of  tranfoms  be  determined,  which,  for  fo  lai 
a  buttock,  may  be  feven  below  the  deck  tranfom  :  dra..' 
them  with  a  pencil,  beginning  with  the  win;,  the  upper 
fide  o-  which  is  reprefented  by  a  level  line  at  its  Lei. 
fet  off  its  tiding  below  that,  and  draw  a  level  line 
the  lower  edge.  The  filling  tranfom  follows  :  which 
is  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  rilling  the  vacancy  between 
the  under  edge  of  the  wing  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
deck  plank  :  it  may  therefore  be  reprefented  by  draw- 
ing two  level  lines  for  the  upper  and  lower  ed^e,  lea- 
ving about  two  inches  between  the  upper  edge  and  lower 
edge  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  four  inches  between  the 
lower  edge  of  the  gun- deck  plank  ;  then  the  deck  tran- 
fom muft  be  governed  by  the  gun-deck,  letting  the  un- 
der fide  of  the  gun-deck  plank  reprefent  the  upper  fide 
of  it,  and  fetting  off  its  tiding  below  that  ;  the  under 
edge  may  alio  be  drawn  :  the  tranfoms  below  the  deck 
may  all  be  tided  equally,  which  may  be  1  1  inch  ; 
they  muft  alfo  have  a  fufficient  diltance  between  to 
admit  the  circulation  of  the  air  to  prefcrve  th(  m,  which 
may  be  about  three  inches. 

i  he  tranfoms  being  now  drawn  with  a  pencil,  the  fa- 
fhion-piece  muit  next  be  defcribed  in  the  fheer  plan,  by 
which  the  length  of  the  tranfoms  as  they  appear  in 
that  plan  will  be  determined.  As  the  foremott  falhion- 
piece  reaches  above  the  upper  tranfom,  it  n 
be  full  defcribed  :  in  oraer  to  which,  draw  a  fufficient 
number  ot  level  li  e  fheer  plan  ;  or.  .ter 

lines  are  lc-cl,  draw  therefore  one  line  between  the  up- 
per water  line  and  the  wing  tranfom,  and  one  above 
the  win  1  tranicm  at  the  intended  height  of  the  head 
of  the  fafhion-j  :h  may  be  about  „t  : 

then  take  the  height  of  thefe  two  level  li: 
fer  them  to  the  body  plan  ;  and  take  off  two  or  thrce 
timbers  and  run  them  in  the  hrj'-bread'.h  plan,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  water  lines  were  done  ;  then  from 
the  point  where  the  line  drawn  for  the  cant  of  the  fa- 
fhion-piece, in  the  half-breadth  plan,  interfc&s  th< 
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Applies.! Ion  V(J  line  drai  fei  the  bead  of  the  f  til- i.^i- pi.ee, dv«w 
i>j  :  the  ,'.  »<■- v,p  ;i  perpendicular  to  the  faid  line  in  the  ihevi  pUn, 
n^'if,'  c'."r-  •  "'^  a  P°'''ll<  Again,  from  the;  iiuevfedion  of  the 
ttruob  d  of  catt*  Hne,  with  the  level  b'ae  tor  the  wiag  tranfom  in 

shij-j.  tl.c  ball  breadth  plan,  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  w 
'■""""v"—'  tranfom  in  the  iheer  plan.  Alfo  draw  perpendiculars 
from  the  points  where  the  cant  line  in  the  half-breadth 
plan  interietts  the  level  line  below  the  wing  tranlom, 
and  alfo  the  water  lines  to  the  covrefponding  lines  in 
the  fheer  plan  y  then  a  curve  deferibed  through  thefe 
points  will  be  the  reprefentntion  of  the  foremoft.  fa- 
ihion-piece  in  the  (heer  plan.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
middle  and  after  fa(h ion- pieces  may  be  deferibed  ;  ob-  ■ 
ferving  to  let  the  middle  one  run  up  no  higher  than  the 
under  part  of  the  deck  tranfom,  and  the  after  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  fourth  tranfom  under  the  deck.  The 
taofonu  may  now  be  drawn  with  ink,  as  their  lengths 
are  limited  by  the  fa(hion-pi«ces. 

Neither  the  head  nor  the  forefide  of  the  fternpoft.  are 
Vet  deferibed  ;  take,  therefore,  from  the  dimenfior.s,  the 
breadth  of  the  poll  on  the  keek  and  fet  it  off  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  from  the  aft  fide  of  pod.  1  he- 
head  of  the  poll  mult  next  be  determined,  which  muft 
juft  be  high  enough  to  admit  of  the  helni-poft  tranfom 
and  the  tiller  coming  between  it  and  the  upper  deck 
beam  ;  the  height  therefore  that  is  neceffary- will  be  one 
loot  nine  inches  above  the  wing  tranfom.  Now  draw 
a  level  line  at  that  height,  upon  which  fet  off  the  breadth 
of  the  fternpoft  at  that  place,  taken  from  the  dimen- 
fions,  and  a  line  drawn  from  thence  to  the  point  fet  off 
on  the  keel  will  be  the  forefide  of  the  llempoft ;  obfer- 
ving,  however,  not  to  draw  the  line  through  the  tran- 
foms,  as  it  will  only  appear  between  them.  The  inner 
poft  may  be  drawn,  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  forward 
from  the  fternpoft,  and  drawing  a  ftraight  line  as  be- 
fore, continuing  it  no  higher  than  the  under  fide  of 
the  wing  tranfom. 

The  cant  timbers  in  the  after  body  being  deferibed, 
together  with  the  parts  dependent  on  them,  thofein  the 
fore  body  may  be  next  formed  ;  in  order  to  which,  the 
foremoft  and  aftennofl  cant  timbers  mult  be  firft  detti- 
rnincd,  and  alfo  the  cant  ot  the  foremoft  ones.  The 
lorcmoft  cant-timber  will  extend  fo  far  forward  as  to  be 
named  c3°  ;  the  cant  on  the  middle  line  may  be  one  foot 
four  inches  afore  fquarc  timber  VV,  and  on  the  main  half 
breath  line  one  foot  nine  inches  afore  timber  Y  ;  in 
which  fituatiou  the  line  may  be  drawn  for  the  cant  ; 
the  aftermoft  may  be  timber  (^_  The  cant  timbers 
may  now  be  deferibed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in 
the  after  body,  namely,  by  fpacing  them  equally  be- 
tween the  cant  timber  Jif  and  the  fquare  timber  P,  both 
on  the  main  half  breadth  and  middle  lines,  and  draw- 
ing ftraight  lines  between  the  «orrefponding  points,  ob- 
ferving  to  let  them  run  out  Jo  the  top-timber  half- 
1th  lint,  where  it.  comes  without  the  main  half 
breadth  line. 

The  hawfe  pieces  muft  next  be  laid  down  in  the  half 
o-endth  plan  ;  the  fides  of  which  muft  look  fore  and  aft 
with  the  fliip  upon  account  of  the  round  of  the  bow. 
Take  the  iiding  of  the  apron,  which,  may  be  about  four 
inches  more  than  the  ftem,  and  fet  off  half  of  it  from 
die  middle  lir.e,  drawing  a  line  from-  the  main  half 
breadth  to  the  foremoft  cant  timber,  which  will  repre- 
sent the  oremoft  edge  of  the  knight-head ;  then  from 
that  fet  offtke  fiding  of  the  >•  night-bead,  winch  may 
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N  fat   four  inches,  and  draw  the  aft"  flik  ft*  it,  A;  plica 

nieces  may  the"  be  drawn,  which  are  far®'  '^  f 

in  Dumber,  !,y  fettimr  off  their  liding-. ,  naanal;  >  one.  fat ,  ":l;  * 

fix  inches  parallel  from  the  Itnight-hcafl  and  from  each ftrq &i«j 

other  j   and  ftraight  lines  being  drawn  fiom  the  rrnin      Shim 

half  breadth  line  to  the  foremoli  cant  timber  will  repre-    v— 

fent  them. 

The  hawfe  hole3  mould  be  deferibed  in  fetch  a  man. 
ner  a:,  to  wound  the'  Lawfe  pieces  a;  little  as  poffible  ; 
they  may  therefore  be  placed  fo  that  the  joint  of  the 
hawfe  pieces  (ball  be  in  the  centre  of  the  holes,  whence 
they  w-.l  only  cut  half  the  hawfe  piecei.  Take  the  di. 
mentions  of  the  hawfe  holes,  which  is  one  foot  fix 
inches,  and  fet  off  the  foremoft  one,  or  that  next  the 
middle  line,  on  the  joint  betv/een  the  firft  and  fecond 
hawfe  piece  ;  then  fet  off  the  other  on  the  joint  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hawfe  piece;  and  fmall  lines  bcin  9 
drawn  acrofa  the  main  half  breadth  at  their  refpeCtive 
places  will  reprefent  the  hawfe  holes  in  the  half-breadth 
plan. 

The  hawfe  holes  fliould  next  be  reprefented  in  the 
fheer  plan.  In  this  clafs  of  (hips  they  are  always  pla- 
ced in  the  middle  between  the  cheeks  ;  therefore  fet 
off  their  diameter,  namely,  one  fvot  fix  inches,  between 
the  cheeks,  and  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  cheeks  for 
their  upper  and  lower  part.  Then  to  determine  their 
fituatioa  agreeable  to  the  Iralf-breadih  plan,  which  is 
the  fore  and  aft  way,  draw  perpendiculars  from  their 
interfeetions  with  the  main  hail-breadth  line  to  the 
lines  drawn  between  the  cheeks,  and  their  true  fitua- 
tions,  the  fore  and  aft  way,  will  be  obtained  ;  and,  by 
deicribing  them  round  or  circular,  according  to  the 
points  fet  off,  they  will  be  reprefented  as  they  appear 
in  the  fheer  plan. 

The  apron  may  be  drawn  in  the  fheer  plan,  fetting 
off  its  bignefa  from  the  Rem,  and  letting  it  come  fo  low 
that  the  fcaxf  may  be  about  two  feet  higher  than  the 
foremoft  end  of  the  fore  foot ;  by  which  it  will  give  fliip 
to  the  l'caris  of  the  ftem.  It  may  run  up  to  the  head  of 
the  item. 

The  cutting  down  mould  next  be  drawn.  Take  there* 
fore  from  the  tables  of  d/inenfions  the  different  heights 
there  expreffed,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  upper  edge 
ot  the  keel  on  the  correfp<;nding  timbers  in  the  fheer 
plan  :  then  a  curve  deferibed  through,  the  points  fet  off, 
from  the  inner  poll  aft  to  the  apron  forward,  will  be 
the  cutting  down.  Next  fet  off  from  the  cutting  down 
the  thicknefs  of  the  timber  ftrake,  which  is  84-  inches, 
and  a  curve  deferibed  parallel  to  the  former  will  repre- 
fent the  timber  ftrake,  from  which  the  depth  of  the 
hold  is  always  meatured. 

The  kell'on  is  drawn,  by  taking  its  depth  from 
the  dimenlions,  and  fetting  it  oft"  above  the  cutting 
down  line;  and  a  curve  dtlcribed parallel  to  the  cutting 
down  will  reprefent  the  kelfon. 

The  cutting  down  line  being  deferibed,  the  knee  of 
the  dead  wood  abaft  timber  27,  being  the  after  floor 
timber,  may  then  be  reprefented.  Set  off  the  fiding 
of  the  floor  abaft  it,  and  ereft  a  perpendicular  in  the 
fheer  plan,  which  will  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of 
the  dead  wood :  then  the  fore  and  aft  arm  of  the  knee 
may  be  half  the  length  of  the  whole  dead  wood,  and 
the  up  and  down  arm  may  reach  to  the  under  part  of 
the  lower  tranfom  ;  and  the  whole  knee  may  be  placed 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  upper  piece  of  the  dead 

wood 
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licaiionwood  fhall  bolt  over  it,  and  he  of  as  much  fuhftance  as 
e  *"re* the  knee  itfclf:   therefore  the  knee  muft  consequently 
be  placed  its  whole  thicknefs  below  the  cutting  down 
lion    f line  reprefentin  >  the  upper  oart  of  the  dead  wood. 
i.  The  flieer  diau  ht,  the  body,  and  halfbreadth  phns 

v  are  now   finifhed     from   whence   the   fhit>  may  be  laid 

down  in  the  mould  loft,  and  alfo  the  whole  frame  erect- 
ed. As,  however  the  ufe  of  the  diagonal  lires  in  the 
body  plan  has  not  been  fufficiently  explained,  it  is 
therefore  thou -ht  proper  to  fubjom  the  following  illu- 
me        flration  of  them. 

re  a^d  The  diagonal  lines  in  the  body  plan  are  mentioned 
f,.  '  in  the  tables  of  dimenf'ons  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
*"  forming  the  body  therefrom  ;  but  after  the  body  is 
foimed,  they  are  of  very  principal  ufe,  as  at  their  fta- 
tions  the  ribbands  and  harpins  which  keep  the  body  of 
the  fhip  together  while  in  her  frames  are  all  dcicribed, 
and  the  heads  of  the  different  timbers  in  the  frame  like- 
wife  determined. 

The  lowermoft  ditgonal,  or  n  '  1.  which  is  named  the' 
lower  firmari,  at  which  place  the  bevellings  arc  taken 
for  the  hollow  of  the  floors ;  its  Mutation  is  gene- 
rally i'i  the  middie  between  the  keel  and  the  floor  fir- 
mark. 

Second  diagonal  is  placed  in  the  midfhips,  about  rR 
inches  below  the  floor  head,  and  is  the  (lation  wheiethe 
floor  ribband  is  placed  in  midfhios,  and  likewile  the  floor 
harpin  forward  ;  there  is  alfo  a  beveflin  ■  taken  at  this 
diagonal  all  the  way  fore  and  aft,  from  which  it  is  term- 
ed the  floor  firmari. 

Third  diagonal,  terminates  the  length  of  the  floo-s, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  fi'jor  he\d.  There  are  likewife 
bevellings  taken  at  this  diagonal  as  far  forward  and  aft 
as  the  floor  extends.  The  placing  of  this  diagonal  is 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fliip, 
it  being  lo  near  to  that  part  of  the  bulge  which  takes 
the  ground,  and  of  confequence  is  always  liable  to  the 
greateft  itrain  ;  it  mould  therefore  be  placed  as  much 
above  the  bearing  of  the  body  in  iflidfhips  as  could 
be  conveniently  allowed  by  conversion  of  the  timber  ; 
"but  afore  and  abaft  it  is  not  of  fo  much  conlequcnce. 

Fourth  diagonal  is  placed  in  the  middle  between  the 
Boor  head  and  the  fifth  diagonal,  at  which  place  a  rib- 
band and  harpin  are  ftationed  ror  the  fecurity  of  the  .  1  it 
or  lower  ruttock,  from  whence  it  is  named  the  firfi  f  ■•- 
toch  firm  irt.  There  are  alio  bevellings  taken  at  this 
diagonal  all  afore  and  aft,  which  being  part  oi  the  body 
where  the  ti-.bers  moft  vary,  occafions  them  to  be  the 
•greateft  bevellings  in  the  whole  b  dy. 

Fi:th  diagonal  terminates  the  heads  oc  the  firft  fut- 
tocks, and  is  thereto- e  called  the  Jrrft  futtoci  bead.  It 
fhould  be  placed  at  a  convenient  diftarce  above  the 
floor  head,  in  order  to  give  a  fufficient  fcarf  to  the 
lov/er  part  of  the  lecond  futtocks.  There  are  likewife 
bevellings  for  the  timbers  taken  at  tin's  diagonal,  all  fore 
and  aft. 

Sixth  diagonal  fhould  be  placed  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  full  luttock  head' and  the  leventh  diagonal  ; 
at  which  place  the  ribband  and  harpin  are  ftationed  for 
the  fuppon  o'  the  iecond  futtocks.  Bevellmgs  arc  ta. 
ken  at  this  diagonal  all  tore  and  aft.  It  is  named  the 
fecomi  fill  rk. 

Seventh    diagonal    terminates    the    fecond    futtock 
heads  from   the  fore  to  the  aftcrmoll  floors,    and  alore 
and  abaft  them   it  terminates  the  double  futtock  heads 
Vol.  XVI L  Part  II. 
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in  the  fore  and  a:t  cant  bodies-.      It  flieuld  be  olaeed  in   '■ 
midAVpe,  as  much  ah.  v<    the  firft  futtock  head  as  the  of .** ***" 
firft  futtock  is  above  the  floor  head  :    by  which  it  £ivesf00','^  Con! 
the  fame   fcarf   i^   the  lower  part  o'~  the  third  futtock  ;tru  Son  of 
as  the  firft  Futtock  does  to  the  leco -J.      There  are  be»sh»P* 

igs  taken  all  fore    nd  aft  at  this  diagonal.     It  is  —— > '"" 
named  the  fecond    vtl  ci  h 

Eighth  dingers',  is  the  ftation  for  the  rftband  and 
harpin  which  fupports  the  third  »utto-:ks,  arid  is  there- 
fore placed  between  the  fecond  lutt  ck  head  and  ninth 
diagonal.  It  is  alio  a  bevelling  place,  and  is  named  the 
third  futtock  fit  n 

Ninth  and  laft  diagonal  is  placed  the  fame  diflance 
above  the  fecond  futtock  head  as  that  is  -,bove  the  firft, 
and  terminates  all  the  heads  o!  the  third  l\:ttocks  which 
are  in  the  frames,  as  they  come  between  the  p  rt*  ;  but 
fuch  as  are  between  the  'rames,  and  come  under  the 
lower  deck  ports,  mull  run  up  to  the  under  part  of  the 
.ports,  as  y.o  fhort  timbers  fhould  Ly  any  means  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  ports,  which  requi.e  the  greateft  prf- 
(ible  ftrength.  This  diagonal  is  likewife  a  bevelling 
place  for  the  heads  of  the  thiid  futtocks,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  third  (attack  ht  d. 

The  fourth  futtock  heads  are  terminated  by  the  un- 
der part  of  the  upper  deck  ports  all  fore  and  aft,  and 
a  ribb  r.d  is  placed  fore  and  aft  at  the  height  of  the 
upper  breadth  line,  another  between  the  lower  and  up. 
pei  deck  port  .  and  one  at  the  top-timber  line  ;  which, 
with  the  ribbands  and  harpins  before-mentioned,  keep 
the  whole  body  of  the  flip  together,  and  likewiie  in  its 
proper  form  and  fhape. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  diagonal  lines  laid  down 
in  the  cimenfions  will  not  corrcipond  to  what  has  been 
faid  above  upon  dia  onak,  as  they  were  drawn  difcre- 
"y  upon  the  body  tor  the  purpofe  of  living  the 
true  d:n,enfions  o'  it.  Therefore,  when  the  body  is 
drawn  in  fair,  the  fiiil  diagonals  (which  fhould  only  be 
in  pencil)  aie  to  be  rubbed  out,  and  the  pioper  diago- 
nals drawn  with  red  ink,  ftri&ly  adhering  to  what  has 
been  laid  above. 

6ect.  III.   Of  the  Inhoard  Worh  of  tin    Ship  dfri&ed 
m  the  preceding  SeSio.n. 

Draughts  of  the  outboard  works  being  now  con- 
fhuclcd,  in  which  every  part  is  defcribed  that  is  necef. 

fary  to  enable  the  artift  to  put  the  fhip  in  her  rames,  we 
muft  now  proceed  to  'orm  another  diai:  ;ht  of  the  cavity 
of  the  fhip  or  inboard  works,  which  mull  be  fo  contrived 
tha.  every  thing  within  the  (hip  may  be  arranged  in  the 
moft  commodious  manner  and  to  the  beft  advantage. 

It  is  ufual  to  draw  the  inboard  works   in  the  fheer-  $&!/>- Biald- 
draught  ;    but  as  this  generally  occafions  much  confu- "''■'  R<t°f' 
lion,   it  is  therefore  the  belt   and  eafieft  method  to  no-'"-* 
propriate  a  draught  to  this  particular  purpofe. 

Take  from  the  fheer  draught  the  ftem,  fternpoft, 
counter  timbers,  and  keel,  and  defcribe  them  on  an- 
other paper  ;  draw  in  alio  the  cutting  down,  kelfon, 
apron,  tranfoms,  fashion-pieces,  and  decks,  and  the  up- 
per line  of  the  fheer  all  foie  and  aft,  alio  the  timbers 
and  pi 

The  beams  come  firft  under  confederation,  and  fhould 
be  fo  difpoled  as  to  come  one  under  and  one  between 
each  port,  or  as  near  as  can  be  to  anfwer  other  works 
of  the  fl  ip  ;  but  where  it  happens  that  a  beam  cannot 
poffiblv  be  placed  under  the  port,  then  a  beam  arm 
,  i  I  fhould 
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App'icat'on  fhould   be   introduce  J   to  make  good   the   deficiency. 
fi  ih<  'or-  jrveiy  beam,   and  alfo  the  beam  arms,  mould  be  kneed 

to  flu  C»n-at  t;u'1  cnc'  *'''■■  <me  '0<-'S'ni-'  a,l<'  one  hanging  knee  ; 

Itrnltion  cfand  in  thofe  parts  of  the  Ihip  which  require  the  knees 

Ships.  to  be  very  acute,  fuch  as   the  after  beams  of  the   gun- 

»  deck,  and  in  fome  mips,   whofe  bodies  are  very  (harp, 

the  foremolt   beams  of  the  gun-deck,   there   Ihould  be 

knees  of  iron.      Care  mould  be  taken  always  to  let  the 

upper   fide  of  the  knees  be  below  the   furfacc  of  the 

beams  in  large  (hips  one  inch   and  a  half,   and  in  final] 

fhips  an  inch,   by  which  means  the  air  will   have  a  bee 

paflage    between    the    knees   and    under    part    of   the 

deck. 

In  the  converfion  of  the  beams  the  fide  next  the 
lodging  knee  fliould  be  left  as  broad  at  the  end  of  the 
beam  as  can  poflibly  be  allowed  by  the  timber,  the 
beam  retaining  its  proper  fcantling  at  the  end  of  the 
lodging  knee  :  by  io  doing  the  lodging  knees  will  be 
more  without  a  fquare,  which  consequently  makes  them 
the  more  eafy  to  be  provided. 

In  (hips  where  the  beams  can  be  got  in  one  piece, 
they  (1-ould  be  fo  difpolcd  as  to  have  every  other  one 
with  the  butt  end  the  fame  way  ;  for  this  reaion,  that 
the  butts  will  decay  before  the  tops.  In  large  (hips  the 
beams  are  made  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and  are  there- 
fore allowed  to  be  ftronger  than  thofe  that  are  in  one 
piece.  The  beams  in  two  pieces  may  have  the  fcarf 
one-third  of  the  length,  and  thofe  in  three  pieces  fhould 
have  the  middle  piece  half  the  length  of  the  whole 
beam.  The  cullomary  way  of  putting  them  together 
is  to  table  them  ;  and  the  length  of  the  tablings  fhonld 
be  one-half  more  than  the  depth  ot  the  beam.  It  is 
very  common  to  divide  the  tablings  in  the  middle  of 
the  beam,  and  that  part  which  is  taken  out  at  the  up- 
per fide  to  be  left  at  the  lower  fide,  and  then  kerfey  or 
flannel  is  put  into  the  fcarf :  but  in  this  cafe  the  wa- 
ter is  liable  to  lie  in  the  fcarf,  and  muft  be  the  means 
of  rotting  the  beams.  If,  however,  the  beams  were  ta- 
bled together  in  dovetails,  and  taken  through  from  fide 
to  fide,  putting  tar  only  between  them,  which  hardens 
the  wood  ;  then  the  water  occafioned  by  the  leaking 
of  the  decks  would  have  a  free  paffage,  and  the  beam 
would  dry  again  ;  and  this  method  would  not  be  found 
inferior  in  point  of  ltrength  to  the  other.  The  length 
of  the  fore  and  aft  arm  of  the  lodging  knee  (hould  ex- 
tend to  the  fide  of  the  hanging  knee  next  to  it  ;  but 
there  is  no  neceffity  for  that'  arm  to  be  longer  than  the 
other.  In  faftening  the  knees,  care  (hould  be  taken  to 
let  one  bolt  pafs  exaftly  through  the  middle  of  the 
throat,  one  foot  fix  inches  from  each  end,  and  the  reft 
divided  equally  between  ;  obferving  always  to  have  the 
holes  bored  fquare  from  the  knee.  The  bolts  for  the 
thwartlbip  arms  of  both  hanging  and  lodging  knees 
may  go  through  the  arms  of  each  knee,  and  drive  every 
one  the  other  way. 

In  order  to  draw  the  beams  in  the  draught,  take  the 
moulding  of  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  fet  it  off  below 
the  line  reprefenting  the  deck  at  the  fide,  and  draw  a 
line  in  pencil  parallel  thereto,  which  will  reprefent  the 
under  fide  of  the  beams.  In  like  manner  reprefent  the 
under  fide  of  the  beams  for  the  upper  deck,  quarter 
deck,  forecaille,  and  roundhoufe.  Then  take  the  fiding 
of  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  place  one  under  and  one 
between  each  port,  all  fore  and  aft,  drawing  them  in 
pencil.     Determine   the   dimenfions  of    the   well  fore 
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and  aft,  which  is  ten  feet,  and  fet  it  offabift  the  beam  Anp'ica 
Under  the  eighth  port,  placing  the  beam  under  the  ninth  "f  the  ' 
port  at  that  diftance  :  thofe  two  beams  may  then  he  s°"l*  r 
drawn  in  ink,  and  will  terminate  t lit*  extent  ot  the  well  ftruttio-. 
the  fore  and  att  way  ;  and  as  a  beam  cannot  go  acrofs  Ships. 
the  '1  ip  at  that  place  upjn  account  of  its  being  the  '■  x— 
well  and  mad  room,  there  mull  therefore  be  a  beam 
aim  between  thele  two  beams. 

The  main  hatchway  (hould  then  be  determined,  let- 
ting the  beam  that  forms  the  fore  part  of  the  well 
form  the  aft  part  of  it,  and  the  beam  under  the  next 
part  may  form  the  fore  fide  of  it,  which  beam  may  alfo 
be  now  drawn  in  ink  :  there  (hould  alfo  be  another 
beam  arm  introduced  in  the  wake  ot  the  main  hatch- 
way. 

The  fore  hatchway  may  be  next  determined  ;  the 
fore  fide  of  which  Ihould  range  well  up  and  down  with 
the  after  end  of  the  forecaille,  and  it  may  be  fore  and 
aft  about  four-fevenths  of  the  main  hatchway.  At  the 
forelide  of  the  fore  hatchway  there  mult  be  a  ladder- 
way  down  to  the  orlop,  which  may  be  as  much  fore 
and  aft  as  the  beams  will  allow.  The  reft  of  the  beams 
afore  the  fore  hatchway  may  remain  as  firft  placed, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  way  to  alter  the  (flip.  Then 
determine  on  the  after  hatchway,  the  forefide  of  which 
comes  to  the  att  fide  of  the  mainmaft  room. 

There  (hould  alfo  be  a  hatchway,  the  forefide  of 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  un- 
der the  twelfth  port  ;  which  is  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  fpirit  and  filh  rooms  :  and  there  (hould  be  a  ladder- 
way  abaft  it  to  lead  down  to  the  cockpit.  There  may 
be  alfo  another  hatchwr.y,  the  forefide  of  it  to  be  form- 
ed by  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  under  the  eleventh  port. 
The  fize  of  the  ladder  and  hatchways  muft  be  governed 
by  the-beams,  as  when  there  is  a  good  (hift  of  beam* 
they  (hould  not  be  altered  for  ladder  and  hatchways, 
unlefs  it  is  the  three  principal  hatchways,  which  muft 
always  be  of  a  proper  fize,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
(hip. 

The  after  capftan  muft  be  placed  between  the  two 
hatchways  lalt  defcribed,  and  the  beams  abaft  may 
(land  as  they  are  already  fhifted,  obferving  only  the 
mizenmaft.  There  (hould  be  a  fmall  fcuttle  placed 
afore  the  fecond  beam  from  aft,  %>r  the  convenience  of 
the  bread  room  :  it  mnft  be  on  one  of  the  middle  lines, 
as  there  is  a  calling  at  the  middle  under  the  four  or 
five  after  beams  to  receive  the  pillars  for  the  fupport 
thereof. 

The  bits  may  be  placed,  lettinc;  the  forefide  of  the 
after  ones  come  againtt  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  abaft 
the  third  port,  and  the  forefide  of  the  foremoft  ones 
againft  the  next  beam  but  one  forward  ;  then  at  the 
forefide  of  each  bit  there  fliould  be  drawn  a  fmall  fcut- 
tle for  the  conveniency  of  handing  up  the  powder  from 
the  magazine.  The  breail  hook  Ihould  alio  be  drawn, 
which  may  be  three  feet  the  moulding  away,  and  fided 
nine-tenths  of  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck. 

The  gun-deck,  beams,  knees,  &c.  being  defcribed ; 
in  which,  as  well  as  all  the  decks  having  ports,  the  fame 
precautions  are  to  be  uled  as  in  the  gun-deck  ;  and  ob- 
ferving to  keep  the  beams  upon  one  deck  as  nearly  as 
pofiible  over  the  beams  of  the  other,  for  the  conve- 
niency of  pillaring,  as  they  will  then  fupport  each 
other. 

The  hatchways  are   to  be  placed  exactly  over  thofe 
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plication  on  the  lower  deck,  each  over  each  ;  and  therefore, 
the  fore-  wneTe  there  is  a  beam  arm  in  the  lower  deck  there 
'V^€or.  muft  alfo  be  one  above  it  in  the  upper  deck,  and  the 
of  fame  in  the  middle  deck  in  three-deck  (hips.  It  com- 
monly happens  in  (hips  of  the  line  that  there  cannot  be 
a  whole  beam  between  the  deck  bread  hook  and  the 
beam  that  fupports  the  ftep  of  the  bowfprit,  becaufe  the 
bowfprit  pa(Tes  through  that  place  :  in  this  cafe,  there 
mud  be  a  beam  arm  placed,  letting  the  end  come  equal- 
ly between  the  beam  and  the  breaft  hook  :  but  in  (hips 
that  the  bowfprit  will  allow  oi  a  whole  beam,  then  the 
ports  and  the  reft  of  the  beams  mull  be  confulted  in  or- 
der to  fpace  it  ;  and  when  it  fo  happens  that  the  fore- 
man1 comes  in  the  wake  of  a  port,  then  a  beam  arm 
muft  be  neceffarily  introduced. 

Having  placed  the  beams  according  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  other  beams  below,  the  ladder-ways  (hould 
be  contrived  :  there  (hould  be  one  next  aba't  the  fore 
hatchway,  which  is  a  fingle  ladder-way  j  and  one  next 
afore  the  main  hatch,  which  is  a  double  ladder-way  ; 
the  ladders  Handing  the  fore  and  aft  way.  There 
fhould  alfo  be  another  next  abaft  the  a'ter  hatch,  and 
one  over  the  cockpit  correfponding  with  that  on  the 
lower  deck. 

The  capftans  are  next  to  be  confidered  ;  the  after 
one  is  already  placed  on  the  lower  deck,  the  barrel  of 
which  muft  pafs  through  the  upper  deck  te  receive  the 
whelps  and  drumhead  there,  it  being  a  double  capftan. 
In  (hips  having  three  decks,  the  upper  part  of  each 
capllan  is  in  the  middle  deck  ;  but  in  (hips  with  one 
deck  there  is  only  this  one  capftan,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  placed  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  foremoft 
capftan  fhould  be  placed  in  the  moll  convenient  fpot,  to 
admit  of  its  being  lowered  down  to  the  orlop  out  of 
the  way  or  the  long  boat :  it  may  therefore  be  placed 
between  the  main  and  fore  hatchways  ;  the  beam  under 
the  fixth  port  of  the  lower  deck  may  form  the  aft  fide 
of  its  room,  and  the  beams  on  each  fide  of  it  (hould  be 
placed  exaftly  over  or  under  the  beams  on  the  other 
<lecks,  and  they  (hould  be  at  a  dillance  from  each  other 
fufficient  to  let  the  drumheads  pafs  between  them.  The 
centre  of  the  capftan  (hould  then  be  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  beams  which  compofe  its  room  ; 
and  the  partners  fhould  be  fitted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
fhift  occafionally  when  wanted,  which  is  by  letting  them 
be  in  two  pieces  fitted  together.  The  partners  on 
the  lower  deck,  wherein  the  capftan  fteps,  muft  be  fup- 
ported  by  a  pillar  on  the  orlop  deck,  the  lower  part  of 
which  may  be  fitted  in  an  oak  chock  ;  fo  that  when  the 
pillar  is  taken  away,  and  the  capftan  lowered  down, 
that  chock  ferves  as  a  ftep  for  the  capftan.  Thofe  two 
beams  on  the  orlop,  by  having  the  pillar  and  chock 
upon  them,  have  therefore  the  whole  weight  of 
the  capftan  preffing  downwards  :  for  the  fupport  of 
them,  there  (hould  be  a  carting  placed  underneath  the 
fore  and  aft  way,  with  three  pillars,  one  under  each 
beam,  and  one  between  ;  all  of  them  being  ftept  in  the 
kelfon,  by  which  the  orlop  deck  will  be  well  Itipported 
in  the  wake  of  the  capftan,  and  the  other  decks  will 
feel  no  ftrain  from  it. 

The  fire  hearth  is  next  to  be  difpofed ;  which  is 
placed  differently  according  to  the  fize  of  the  (hip.  In 
three-deckers  it  is  found  moil  convenient  to  place  it  on 
the  middle  deck  ;  whence  there  is  much  more  room  un- 
der the  forecaftle  than   there  would  have  been  had  it 
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been  placed  there.  In  all  two-deck  (hips  it  is  placed  Application 
under  the  forecaftle,  becaufe  on  the  deck  underneath  "f.I,'eI;ort" 
the  bits  are  in  the  way.  It  13  alfo  under  the  forecaftle f0  the  Con . 
in  one-deck  (hips,  though  confined  between  the  bits  :  ftru&ion  of 
in  this  cafe  it  (hould  be  kept  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  ^"P*- 
after  bits,  that  there  may  be  more  room  between  it  and  "~ ""* 
the  foremoft  bits  to  make  a  g»od  galley. 

The  politions  of  the  main-topfail-fhect  bits  are  next 
to  be  determined  ;  the  foremoft  of  which   muft  be  fo 
placed  as  to  let  its  forefide  come  againft  the  a't  fide  of 
the  beam  abaft  the  main  hatchway,   and  to  pafs  down 
to  the  lower  deck,  and  there  ftep  in  the  beams  :  admit- 
ting it  to  be  a  ftraight  piece,  it  would  come  at  the  aft 
fide  of  the  lower  deck   beam  the  fame  as  it  docs  at  the 
upper  deck  beam,  in  confequence  of  thofe  two  beams 
ranging   well   ud  and   down  with   each  other:  it  muft 
therefore   have  a  caft  under  the  upper  deck  beam,  by 
which  the  lower  part  may  be  breught  forward  fufficient 
to  (lop  in  the  lower  deck  beam.     The  aftermoft  muft 
be  placed  againft  the  forefide  of  the   beam  abaft  the 
mall,  and  ftep  on  the  beam  below  ;  but  there  is  no  ne- 
ceffity    to   provide   a  crooked   piece  as   before,  for  the 
beam  ot  the  upper  deck  may  be  meved  a  little  farther 
aft,  till  it  admit  of  the  bit  (lopping  on  the  lower  deck 
beam,  unlefs  the  beam  comes  under  a  port,  as  in  that 
cafe  it  muft   not  by  any  means  be  moved.      The  crofs 
pieces   to  the   bits  (hould   be  on  the  forefide,   and   in 
height   from   the   upper   deck   about   one-third  of  the 
height  between  it  and  the  quarter  deck.     With  regard 
to  the  heads  ol  the  bits,  the  length  of  the  (hip's  wafte 
fhould  be   confidered  ;  and   if  there  is  length   enough 
from  the  forecaftle  to  the  foremoft  bits  to  admit  of  the 
fpare  geer  being  (lowed  thereon  without  reaching  far- 
ther aft,  the  quarter  deck  may  then  run  fo  far  forward 
that  the  head  of  the   foremoft  bits  (hall   tenon   in  the 
foremoft  beam  ;  this  gives  the  mainmail  another  deck, 
and  admits  of  the  quarter  deck  being  all  that  the  long- 
er :  but  if  there  is   not   the   room   before   mentioned, 
then  the  quarter  deck  muft,  run  no  further  forward  than 
the  after  bits,   which  will  then   tenon  in  the   foremoll 
beam  ;  and  the  foremoft  bits  muft  have  a  crofs  piece  let 
on  their  heads,  which  is  termed  a  horfe,  and  will  be  for 
the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  fpare  geer. 

The  length  of  the  quarter  deck  being  now  deter- 
mined, the  beams  are  then  to  be  placed.  For  this  pur- 
pofe the  feveral  contrivances  in  the  quarter  deck  muft 
be  previoufly  confulted.  It  is  neceftary  to  oblerve,  that 
there  arc  neither  carlings  nor  lodges,  the  cartings  of  the 
hatches  excepted,  in  the  quarter  deck,  round-houfe,  and 
forecaftle  ;  as  they  would  weaken  inllead  of  (Irengthen- 
ing  the  beams,  which  fhould  be  as  fmall  as  the  fize  of 
the  (liip  will  permit,  in  order  that  the  upper  works  may 
be  as  light  as  poffible.  Hence,  as  there  are  to  be  nei- 
ther carlitigs  nor  lodges,  the  deck  will  require  a  great- 
er number  o!  beams,  and  a  good  round  up,  as  on  the 
contrary  the  deck  would  be  apt  to  bend  with  i:s  own 
weight.  The  mod  approved  rule  is  therefore  to  have 
double  the  number  of  beams  in  the  quarter  deck  as 
there  are  in  a  fpace  of  the  fame  length  in  the  upper 
deck. 

'1  hen  proceed  to  fljift  the  beams  to  the  bell  advan- 
tage, confulting  the  hatchways,  ladder-ways,  malls,  bits, 
wheel,  c\'c.  With  refpeCl  to  the  ladder-ways  on  the 
quarter  decks  ot  all  (hips,  there  fhould  be  one  near  the 
lore  part  of  the  great  cabin  for  the  officers,  and  an- 
3  E  z  other 
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Application  other  near  the  fotwiofl  end  of  the  quarter  deck, 
at  the  fore-  fifan~  0f  double  ladders  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
in  the  Cun  "P  trorn  the  other  decks  tn  calea  of  emergency;  and 
Pru&ion  oflikewifc  one  on  each  fide  of  ihe  fore  part  of  the  quar- 
SMpj.         ter'deck  'rem  th.    gangway:  and  in  every  flup  ot  the 
'r~~  line  all  the  beams  from  the  toremoft  ladder-way  to  the 
after  one  (hould  be  open  with  gratings,  both  for  the 
admifiion  of  air,  and  tor  the  greater  expedition  oi  con- 
veying different  articles  in  the  time  of  action. 

Two  fcuttles  are  to  be  difpofed  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  mainmaft,  if  it  happens  to  come  through  the  quar- 
ter deck,  lor  the  top  tackles  to  pafs  through,  to  hook 
to  the  eye  bolts  drove  in  the  upper  deck  for  that  pur- 
■ 

The  [leering  wheel  [hould  be  placed  under  the  fore- 
part of  the  roundhoufe,  and  the  tn  >  beams  of  the  quar- 
ter deck,  which  i  i  i  under  it,  (hould  be  placed  con- 
formable to  the  two  uprights,  fo  that  they  may  tenon 
in  them.  The  quarter  deck  beams  mould  be  kneed  at 
each  end  with  one  hanging  and  one  lodging  knee  j 
which  add:;  greatly  to  the  ftrenrgih  of  the  fide.  The 
bar  .  which  come   in  the  great  cabin  may  be 

of  iron  ;  their  vertical  arms  to  be  two-thirds  ot  the 
length  of  that  of  wood,  and  to  reach  the  fpirketing. 
It  (hould  be  obferved,  that  the  beam  abaft,  which 
comes  under  the  fcreen  bulkhead,  flionld  round  aft 
agreeable  to  the  round  of  the  bulkhead,  for  the  fupport 
of  the  lame. 

The  ferecaftle  beams  flionld  be  placed  according  as 
the  works  ol  the  deck  will  admit.  The  hatchways  are 
therefore  to  be  coniidered  firft.  There  Ihould  be  one 
tor  the  funnel  ct  the  fire  hearth  to  pafs  through,  and 
one  for  the  copper  to  admit  ot  vent  for  the  fleam  ;  and 
alio  one  or  two  over  the  galley  as  the  forecaitle  will 
admit  of.  The  fore-topfail-fheet  bits  (hould  be  fo  dif- 
pofed as  to  come  one  pair  on  the  fore  and  one  on  the 
aft  fide  of  the  mall,  to  let  into  the  fide  of  the  forecaftle 
beams,  and  (lep  on  the  upper  deck  beams  below  :  there 
(hould  alfo  be  a  ladder-way  at  the  fore  part  of  the  fore- 
caftle for  the  conveniency  of  the  fore  part  of  the  (hip. 

The  beams  may  now  be  placed  agreeable  thereto, 
their  number  being  four  more  than  there  are  in  a  (pace 
in  the  upper  deck  equal  in  length  to  the  forecaftle  ; 
and  where  there  happens  to  be  a  wide  opening  between 
the  beams,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  hatchway,  malt  room, 
&c.  then  hah  abeam  of  fir  may  be  introduced  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  The  fortmoft  beam  fhould  be  of 
a  breadth  (ufficient  to  take  the  aft  fide  of  the  inboard 
arms  of  the  catheads,  as  they  are  fecured  upon  this 
beam  by  being  bolted  thereto.  Every  beam  of  the 
forecaftle  ftoukl  be  kneed  at  each  end  with  one  hang- 
ing and  one  lodging  knee  :  the  vertical  arms  of  the 
banging  knees  fhould  reach  the  fpirketing,  and  the 
knees  well  bolted  and  carefully  clenched. 

1'iocttd  to  the  roundhoufe  ;  the  lame  things  being 
obfcived  with  refpeft  to  the  beams  as  in  the  quarter 
deck  :  for  as  the  roundhoufe  btamsare  fidtd  very  fmall, 
it  hence  follows  that  they  mull  be  near  co  each  other. 
JLet  therefore  the  number  of  beams  on  the  roundhoufe 
be  four  more  than  in  the  fame  length  of  the  quarter 
deck  ;  every  other  beam  being  of  fir  for  lightnels,  and 
-very  oak  beam  may  be  kneed  at  each  end  with  one 
hanging  and  one  lodging  knee  ;  the  hanging  knees  abaft 
may  be  of  iron,  their  vertical  arms  to  be  in  length  two 
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thirds  of  tliofe  of  wood.  The  roundlimife  fhould  al-  Ipplieg 
ways  have  a  great  round  up,  both  for  llren  [th  and  con.  '  "'  ',' 
vtiiuiev.  There  mult  be  on  the  roundhoufe  a  imau"i?0°'?£  ^ 
pair  of  knee-bits  on  each  fide  of  the  mi'zenmail,  turned  trii'  li  >i 
round  and  fcarfed  over  each  other,  and  bolted  through  Ship*, 
the  mall  callings.  There  muiL  alio  be  a  companion  on  — '~ 
the  roundhoufe  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  coach, 
in  order  to  give  light  thereto. 

With  regaid  to  placing  the  roundhoufe  beams,  the 
uprights  ot  the  fteerin :  wheel  and  the  mi/.tninait  arc 
to  be  obferved;  as  when  the  beams  which  interl 
with  thole  parts  are  properly  fpaced,  the  reft  may  be 
difpofed  ol  at  difcretion,  or  at  an  equal  dillaiiee  from 
each  other,  and  letting  lh(  beam  over  the  fcreen  bulk- 
head have  a  proper  round  aft,  agreeable  to  the  qua  iter 
deck  beam  underneath. 

The  upper  parts  o:  the  inboard  works  bi  ing  now  de- 
fcribed,  proceed  next  to  the  lower  parts,  or  to  thofe 
which  come  below  the  lower  deck.  Draw  in  the  orlop, 
by  taking  the  heights  afore,  at  mid  i  IS,  Hid  abaft, 
between  that  and  the  gun-deck,  from  tae  dimcuiions, 
and  a  curve  delcribed  through  thefe  points  will  rejue- 
fent  the  upper  part  of  the  deck.  Sa  off  the  ihi'ckncfs 
of  the  plank  below,  and  the  under  (ide  ot  the  plauk  v.  ill 
be  reprefented.  As  this  deck  docs  not  run  quite  for- 
ward and  alt  as  the  other  decks,  the  length  of  it  mufl 
be  there-tore  determined  ;  for  tins  purpole  let  the  after 
beam  be  placed  at  a  fufficient  dillaiiee  from  aft  to  ad- 
mit of  the  bread  rooms  being  of  a  proper  fize  for  the 
Ihip,  which  will  be  under  that  beam  of  the  gun  deck 
that  conies  at  the  fecond  part  from  aft.  The  after 
beam  being  drawn  in,  proceed  to  fpace  the  other  beams, 
placing  them  exactly  under  tliofe  of  the  gun-deck  ;  and 
that  which  comes  under  the  foremoll  beam  of  the  gun- 
deck  may  terminate  the  forepart  of  the  orlop.  Draw 
the  limber  itrake,  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  above  the 
cutting  down  line,  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  thereto  will 
reprelcnt  the  limber  drake.  That  part  of  the  orlop 
which  is  over  the  after  magazine,  Ipiiat  room,  and  fifh 
room,  and  alio  that  which  is  over  the  fore  magazine,  is 
laid  with  thicker  planks  than  the  rell  ol  the  deck  ; 
which  is  for  the  better  fecurity  of  thofe  places,  the 
planks  being  laid  over  the  beams ;  but  in  the  midlliips, 
from  the  lore  part  of  the  fpirit  room  to  the  aft  part  of 
the  fore  magazine,  the  beams  are  laid  level  with  the  lur- 
tace  of  the  deck,  and  the  planks  are  rabbeted  in  horn 
one  beam  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  reprelcnt  the  orlop  as  jufl  defcribed,  the 
dimenfions  of  the  different  apartments  above  mentioned 
mull  be  determined  :  Let  the  alt  fide  of  the  after  beam 
be  the  aft  fide  of  the  after  magazine,  and  from  thence 
draw  the  bulkhead  down  to  the  limber  ltrakc ;  and  the 
forcfide  of  the  third  beam  may  be  the  torefide  of  the  af- 
ter magazine,  drawing  that  bulkhead  likewife,  which 
will  alio  form  the  aft  fide  of  the  fifh  room  ;  the  forelide 
of  the  fifh  room  may  be  drawn  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
fifth  beam,  which  will  alfo  reprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the 
fpirit  room  ;  then  the  torefide  of  the  fpirit  room  may 
be  drawn  from  the  forefide  of  the  fixth  beam.  Htnce 
from  the  torefide  of  the  fixth  beam  quite  aft  the  deck 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  two  lines  already  drawn,  and 
the  upper  fide  of  the  beams  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
lower  line. 

Proceed  next  to  the  forepart  of  the  orlop,  letting  the 
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forefick  of  the  afuv  bits  be  the  aft  part  of  the  forcmofl 

msgaiint?)  drawing  the  bulkhead  thereof  winch  will 
cQini--  to  the  a  t  fide  of  the  iixtli !  earn  ;  then  fore,  from 
die  lixth  beam  to  the  forcmofl  end  of  the  orlop,  the 
plank  and  b'ums  will  be  reprelented  juft  in  the  fame 
tnauner  as  before  mentioned  for  the  after. part  ot  the 
orlop  :  then  the  midfhip  part  of  the  deck  will  be  re- 
presented by  letting  the  upper  line  be  the  upper  fide 
of  the  plank,  and  likewife  the  upper  fide  of  the  beams; 
and  the  lower  line  will  icprelcnt  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plank,  only  rrrawing  it  from  btam  to  beam,  and  obfer- 
ving  not  to  let  it  pats  through  them. 

The  hatchways,  &c.  may  now  be  reprefenteJ  on  the 
orlou,  letting  the  main,  fore,  and  after  hatchway,  be 
exactly  ur.dtr  thole  o!  the  <run-deck :  there  mull  be 
one  over  the  fifh  room,  and  ore  over  the  ioirit  room. 
'1  here  mull  be  two  fcuttles  over  the  alter  magazine 
for  the  p?.ffa_;e  to  the  m?fcr/.ine  and  li^ht  room. 
There  fhould  alfo  be  one  afore  the  fourth  beam  from 
forward  for  the  paffage  to  the  fore  magazine,  and  one 
aba't  the  fecond  beam  lor  the  paffage  to  the  light 
room. 

The  bulkheads  for  the  fore  and  after  patts  of  the 
well  may  be  drawn  from  the  lower  deck  beams  to  the 
orlop,  and  from  thence  to  the  limber  itrakc  in  the  hold. 
The  (hot  lockers  may  alio  be  represented,  having  one 
afore  and  one  abaft  the  well :  there  fhould  alfo  be  one 
abaft  the  toremeft  magazine,  the  ends  of  which  may  be 
formed  by  the  after  bits.  The  (teps  of  the  malls  may 
be  drawn  in  by  continuing  their  centres  down  to  the 
limber  firake  ;  ar.d  likewife  two  crutches  abaft  the  mi- 
zen  ftep  divided  equally  between  that  and  the  after  part 
of  the  cutting  down  :  the  bread  hooks  may  alfo  be 
drawn  letting  them  be  five  in  number  below  the 
lower  deck  hook,  and  all  equally  divided  between  that 
and  the  lore  ftep.  Hence  every  part  of  the  inboard  is 
decribed  as  far  as  necefrary. 

Ch  &  P .  V.      0/  the  Method  of  While-moulding. 

A  Havixg  now  fini'hed  the  methods  of  laying  down  the 

^e"    feveral  plans  of  a  (hip,  any  farther  addition  on  this  fub- 
P'  ject  might  appear  unneceffary.     We  cannot,  however, 
tuiU-  w'lh  propriety,  omit  to  defcribe    the    method  called 
<uihi  le-mould'iig,    uled  by  the  ancients,   and  which  ft  ill 
continues   in   life  among  thofe' unacquainted  with  the 
more  proper  methods  already  explained.     This  method 
will  be  illulhated   by  laying  down  the  feveral  plans  of 
'    a  long  boat ;  the  length  ot  the  keel  being  29  feet,  and 
breadth  moulded  nine  leet. 
:<j  to       Draw   the   ftraight  line  PO  (fig.  37.)  equal  to  29 
boat,  feet,  the  extreme  length  of  the  boat,  and  alfo  to  rcpre- 
te      fent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.    Let  (J)  be  the  ftation 
xlU-of  the  midiliip  frame.     From  the  points  P,  ©,  and  O, 
draw  the   lines  PT,  0M,    ai,d  OS,  perpendicular  to 
PO.      Maka  <JM,  0N,  equal  to  the  upper  and  lower 
heights  of  breadth  refpeftively  at  the  main   frame,  PT 
the  height  of  breadth  at  the  tranfom,  and  OS  the  height 
at  the  Hem.     Defcribe   the  curve   TMS   to   repreftnt 
the  fheer  or  extreme  height  of  the  fide,  which  in  a  fhip 
would  be  called  the  upper  height  oj  breadth  line,  or  up- 
per edge  of   the  wale.     Through  the  point  N  draw  a 
curve  parallel  to  TMS,  to  reprefent  the  breadth  of  the 
upper  drake  of  a  boat,  or  lower  edge  of  the  wale  if  in 
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a  fhip.     The  dotted  line  TNS  nay  alfo  be  drawn 


•- 


reprefent  the  lower  height  of  breadth 

Set  off  the  rake  of  the  port  from  P  to/,  and  draw 
•  the  line//  to  reprefent  the  aft  ii.ie  of  the  port  ;  ; 
T  t  will  reprefent  the  round  up  of  the  tranfom.  Set 
off  the  breadth  of  the  port  from  p  to  r,  and  from  T  to 
s,  and  draw  the  hue  r  s  to  reprefent  the  forclide  of  the 
port,  which  may  either  be  a  curve  or  a  ftraight  line  at 
pleafure.  Set  up  the  height  of  the  tuck  from/  to  k. 
Let  i  X  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  tranfom,  andrdraw  the 
line  ZX  to  reprefent  the  forefide  of  the  tranfom. 

There  is  given  the  point  S,  the  height  of  the  fheer 
on  the  forefide  of  the  ilem  ;  now  that  (ide  of  the  ftern 
is  to  be  formed  either  by  lweeps  or  fome  other  contii. 
vance.  Set  oft"  the  breadth  ot  the  ilem,  and  form  the 
aft   lide  of  it. 

Set  up  the  dead-rifing  from  -T  to  d,  «nd  form  the  ri- 
ling  line  r  i  s.  Draw  the  hue  KL  parallel  to  PO  to 
reprefent  the  Ii  wer  edge  of  the  keel,  and  another  to  re- 
prefent the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  or  the  rabbet.  The 
rabbet  on  the  poil  and  ftcm  may  alfo  be  reprefenttd; 
and  the  ft ations  of  the  timbers  affigned,  as (g>,  ( 1),  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  ;  and®,  (A),  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  H  ;  and  the  ll.ecr  plan  will  be  completed. 

Tile-  half-breadth  plan  is  to  be  formed  next  ;  for  this 
purpofe  the  perpendiculars  TP,  9,  8,  £ce.  mutt  be  pro- 
duced. Upon  M  0  produced  fet  off  the  half  breadth 
from  the  line  KL  to  R  (fig.  38.)  ;  fet  off  alfo  the 
half  breadth  at  the  tranfom  from  K.  to  I;  and  defcribe 
the  extreme  half  breadth  line  b  RX,  making  the  fore- 
part of  the  curve  agreeable  to  the  propofed  round  of 
the  tranf   m. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  form  the  timbers  in  the 
body  plan.  Let  AB  (fig.  39.)  be  the  breadth  mould- 
ed at  0.  Erecl  the  perpendicular  CD  in  the  middle 
of  the  line  AB  ;  draw  the  line  m  n  di:lant  there- 
from the  half  thicknefs  of  the  pod,  and  x  y  the  half 
thicknefs  of  the  Hern.  Then  take  off  the  feveral  por- 
tions of  the  perpendiculars  0,  1,  2,  £c.  intercepted 
between  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  and  the  riling 
line  in  the  Cheer  plan,  and  fet  them  up  from  C  upon 
the  line  CD  ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  paral- 
lel to  AC  ;  take  off  alfo  the  feveral  lower  heights  of 
breadth  at®  ,  1,  2,  &c.  from  the  fheer  plan  ;  and  fet 
them  up  from  C  upon  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan; 
and  draw  lints  parallel  to  AC  through  thefe  points 
Then  take  off  the  feveral  hair  breadths  correfpondiiiT 
to  each  from  the  floor  plan  ;  and  fet  them  off  on  their 
proper  hairbreadth  lines  from  the  middle  line  in  the 
body  plan. 

Conilruft  the  midfhip  frame  by  Problem  V.  the  form 
of  which  will  in  fome  meafure  determine  the  form  of 
the  reft.  For  if  a  mould  be  made  on  any  fide  of  the 
middle  line  to  fit  the  curve  part  of  it,  and  the  riling 
line,  or  that  marked  lend  mould  (^g.  4-  .),  and  laid  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  lower  part  it,  which  is  ftraight, 
may  be  fet  upon  the  feveral  rifing  lines,  and  the  upper 
part  juft  touch  the  point  of  the  half  breadth  in  the 
breadth  line  correlponding  to  that  riling  upon  which 
the  mould  is  placed,  a  curve  may  then  be  drawn  by 
the  mould  to  the  riling  hne. '  In  this  manner  we  may 
p/oceed  fo  far  as  the  riling  line  is  parallel  to  the  lower 
height  of  the  breadth  line.  Then  a  hollow  mould  mud 
be  made,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  left  ftraight,  as 

that 
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Meth  ,1  tint  marked  bollotll  mulct  (fig.  40.).  Tins  is  applied 
of  Whole-  ;„  f\lci,  a  manner,  that  fome  part  of  the  hollow  may 
moulding,  toucj,  t|lc  j-,je  Qf  t],,c  k^  anj  t),e  (\raigllt   part  touch 

the  back  of  the  curve  before  defcribed  by  the  bend 
mould  ;  and,  be  •inning  abaft,  the  Itraiidit  part  will  al- 
ways come  lower  on  every  timber,  till  we  come  to  the 
midihip  timber,  when  it  comes  to  the  fide  ot  the  keel. 
Having  thus  formed  the  timbers,  fo  tar  as  the  whole 
mouldings  will  ferve,  the  timbers  abaft  them  aie  next 
formed.  Their  half  breadths  are  determined  by  the 
ihcer  and  floor  plans,  which  are  the  only  fixed  points 
through  which  the  curves  of  thefe  timbers  mull  pafs. 
Some  form  thefe  after  timbers  before  the  whole  is 
moulded,  and  then  make  the  hollow  mould,  which  will 

itraighter  than  the  hollow  of  cither  of  thefe  timber*. 
It  is  indifferent  which  are  firit  formed,  or  what  methods 
are  ufed ;  for  after  the  timbers  are  all  formed,  though 
every  timber  may  appear  very  lair  when  considered  by 
itfelf,  it  is  uncertain  what  the  form  of  the  fide  will  be. 
In  order  to  find  which,  we  mult  form  feveral  ribband 
and  water  lines  ;  and  if  thefe  do  not  make  fair  curves, 
they  mull  be  rectified,  and  the  timbers  formed  from 
thefe  ribband  and  water  lines.  In  ufing  the  hollow 
mould,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  curve  of  each  tim- 
ber, if  the  ftraight  part  is  produced  to  the  middle 
line,  we  fhall  hifve  as  many  points  of  interjection  as 
there  are  timbers  ;  and  if  the  heights  above  the  bate  be 
transferred  to  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fheer 
plan,  a  curve  paffing  through  thefe  points  is  what  is 
called  a  rifing  Jlrait.  This  may  be  formed  by  fixing 
a  point  for  the  aftermolt  timber  that  is  whole  moulded, 
and  transferring  that  height  to  the  fheer  plan.  The 
curve  mull  pafs  through  this  point,  and  fall  in  with  the 
riling  line  fomeu  here  abaft  dead  flat ;  and  if  the  feve- 
ral heights  of  this  line  be  transferred  from  the  fheer  to 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  thefe  points  will  regu- 
late what  is  called  the  hauling  down  of  the  hollow  mould. 

The  timbers  in  the  after  body  being  all  formed,  thofe 
in  the  fore  body  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
transferring  the  feveral  heights  of  the  riling  and  breadth 
lines  from  the  fheer  to  the  body  plan  ;  the  half 
breadths  conefponding  to  each  height  mull  alfo  be 
transferred  from  the  floor  to  the  body  plan.  The  fame 
hollow  mould  will  ferve  both  tor  the  fore  and  after 
body  ;  and  the  level  lines,  by  which  the  water  lines  to 
prove  the  after  body  were  formed,  may  be  produced 
into  the  fore  body,  and  by  them,  the  water  lines  to  prove 
the  fore  body,  may  be  defcribed. 

Another  method  of  proving  the  body  is  by  ribband 
lines,  which  are  formed  by  fections  of  planes  inclined 
to  the  fheer  plan,  and  interfefting  the  body  plan  diago- 
nally, as  before  obferved,  of  which  there  may  be  as  many 

may  be  judged  neceffary.  As  this  has  been  already 
explained,  we  fhall  therefore  lay  down  only  one,  repre- 
fented  in  the  body  plan  by  the  lines  marked  d  i  a. 
rhefe  are  drawn  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  be  perpendi- 
cular to  as  many  timbers  as  conveniently  may  be.  After 
they  are  drawn  in  the  body  plan,  the  feveral  portions 
of  the  diagonal  intercepted  between  the  middle  line 
and  each  timber  mull  be  transferred  to  the  floor  plan. 
Thus,  fix  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in  the  point  where 
the  diagonal  interfefts  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan  ; 
extend  the  other  toot  to  the  point  where  the  diagonal  in- 
teifccts  the  timber  ;  for  example,  timber  9  :  Set  off  the 
fame  extcntuponthe  perpendicular  reprefenting  theplane 
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of  timber  9  from  the  point  where  it  intetfe&s  the  line  Mcti 
KL  on  the  floor  plan  :  in  like  manner  proceed  with  all  ■'•'  W 
the  other  timbers  both  in  the  fore  and  after  body  ;  and  " 
thefe  lhall  have  the  points  thro'  which  the  curve  mull  ' 
pafs.  If  this  fliould  not  prove  a  fair  curve,  it  mull  be 
altered,  obierving  to  conform  to  the  points  as  nearly 
as  the  nature  ot  the  curve  will  admit :  fo  it  may  be  car- 
ried within  one  point,  and  without  another,  according 
as  we  find  the  timbers  will  allow.  For  after  all  the 
ribband  line3  are  formed,  the  timbers  muff,  if  needful, 
be  altered  by  the  ribband  lines  :  this  is  only  the  revcrfe 
ot  forming  the  ribband  lines;  for  taking  the  portions 
of  the  feveral  perpendiculars  intercepted  between  the 
line  KL  and  the  curve  of  the  ribband  line  in  the  floor 
plan,  and  fetting  them  off  upon  the  diagonal  from 
tln>  point  where  it  interfects  the  middle  line,  we  (hall 
have  the  points  in  the  diagonal  through  which  the 
curves  of  the  timbers  mufl  pafs.  Thus  the  diilance 
between  the  line  KL  and  the  ribband  at  timber  3  on 
the  floor  plan,  when  transferred  to  the  body  plan,  will 
extend  on  the  diagonal  from  the  middle  line  to  the 
point  where  the  curve  of  timber  3  interfects  that  dia- 
gonal. The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  o;her  timbers; 
and  if  feveral  ribband  lines  be  formed,  they  may  be  fo 
contrived  that  their  diagonals  in  the  body  plan  fhall 
be  at  tuch  diftauces,  that  a  point  for  every  timber  be- 
ing given  in  each  diagonal,  will  be  fufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  all  the  timbers. 

In  llationing  the  timbers  upon  the  keel  for  a  boat, 
there  mult  be  room  for  two  futtocks  in  the  fpace  be- 
fore or  abaft  (£$  ;  tor  which  realon,  the  diilance  between 
thefe  two  timbers  will  be  as  much  more  than  that  be- 
tween the  other  as  the  timber  is  broad.  Here  it  is 
between  (£)  and  (A);  which  contains  the  diltances  be- 
tween ti)  and  ( 1 ),  and  the  breadth  of  the  timber  be- 
iides. 

The  timbers  being  now  formed,  and  proved  by  rib- 
band and  water  lines,  proceed  then  to  form  the  tranfom, 
fafhion-pieccs,  &c.  by  Problem  VI. 

This  method  of  whole-moulding  will  not  anfwer  for 
the  long  timbers  afore  and  abaft.  They  are  generally 
canted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  for  a  fliip.  In  or- 
der to  render  this  method  more  complete,  we  fhall  here 
defcribe  the  manner  of  moulding  the  timbers  after  they 
are  laid  down  in  the  mould  loft,  by  a  riling  fquare, 
bend,  and  hollow  mould. 

It  was  Ihown  before  how  to  form  the  timbers  by  the 
bend  and  hollow  moulds  on  the  draught.  The  fame 
method  mult  be  ufed  in  the  loft  ;  but  the  moulds  mult 
be  made  to  their  proper  fcantlings  in  real  feet  and 
inches.  Now  when  they  are  let,  as  before  directed,  for 
moulding  each  timber,  let  the  middle  line  in  the  body 
plan  be  drawn  acrofs  the  bend  mould,  and  draw  a  line 
acrols  the  hollow  mould  at  the  point  where  it  touches 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel ;  and  let  them  be  marked 
with  the  proper  name  ot  the  timber,  as  in  fig.  4.0.  The 
graduations  ot  the  bend  mould  will  therefore  be  exact- 
ly the  fame  as  the  narrowing  of  the  breadth.  Thus, 
the  diltanci*  between  ®  and  7  on  the  bend  mould  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  halt  breadth  of  tim- 
ber 7  and  that  of  (g.  The  height  of  the  head  of  each 
timber  is  likewife  marked  on  the  bend  mould,  and  alfo 
the  floor  and  breadth  firmarks.  The  floor  firmark  is 
in  that  point  where  a  ltraight  edged  batten  touches  the 
back  of  the  bend   mould,  the  batten  being  fo  placed 
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od    as  to  touch   the  lowr  ed^e  of  the  keel  at  the  fame 

"lc~  time.     The  feveral  rifings  of  the   floor  and  heights  of 

°   the  cutting  down  line  are  marked  on  the  riling   fquare, 

and  the  half  breadth  of  the  keel  fet  off  from  the  fide 

of  it. 

The  moulds  being  thus  prepared,  we  fhall  apply  them 
to  mould  timber  7.  The  timber  being  firft  properly 
fided  to  its  breadth,  lay  the  bend  mould  upon  it,  fo  as 
may  beft  anfwer  the  round  according  to  the  grain  of 
the  wood  ;  then  lay  the  riling  fquare  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bend  mould,  fo  that  the  lire  drawn  acrofs  the  bend 
mould  at  timber  7  may  coincide  with  the  line  repre- 
ftnting  the  middle  of  the  keel  upon  the  rifing  fquare  ; 
and  draw  a  line  upon  the  timber  by  the  iide  of  the 
fquare,  or  let  the  line  be  fcored  or  cut  by  a  tool  made 
for  that  purpofe,  called  a  rafting  knife  (e)  ;  this  line  fo 
rafed  will  be  the  fide  of  the  keel.  Then  the  fquare 
mud  be  moved  till  the  fide  of  it  comes  to  7  on  the 
bf.:d  mould,  and  another  line  mud  be  rafed  in  by  the 
fide  of  it  to  reprefent  the  middle  of  the  keel.  The 
other  fide  of  the  keel  mull  likewife  be  rafed  after  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  point  7  on  the  rifing  fquare  be 
marked  on  each  fide  of  the  keel,  and  a  line  rafed  acrofs 
at  thefe  points  to  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel. 
From  this  line  the  height  of  the  cutting  down  line  at 
7  muft  be  fet  up,  and  then  the  rifing  fquare  may  be  ta- 
ken away,  and  the  timber  may  be  rafed  by  the  bend 
mould,  both  inlide  and  outfide,  from  the  head  to  the 
floor  firmark  ;  or  it  may  be  carried  lower  if  neceffary. 
After  the  firmarks  and  head  of  the  timbers  are  marked, 
the  bend  mould  may  likewife  be  taken  away,  and  thenthe 
hollow  mould  applied  to  the  back  of  the  fweep  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  point  7  upon  it  may  interfett  the  upper 
fide  of  the  keel,  before  fet  off  by  the  rifing  fquare  ;  and 
when  in  this  pofition  the  timber  may  be  rafed  by  it, 
which  will  complete  the  outfide  of  the  timbers.  The 
infide  of  the  timbers  may  likewife  be  formed  by  the 
hollow  mould.  The  fcantling  at  the  keel  is  given  by 
the  cutting  down  before  fet  off.  The  mould  mult  be 
fo  placed  as  to  touch  the  (weep  of  the  inlide  of  the  tim- 
ber formed  before  by  the  bend  mould,  and  pafs  through 
jhe  cutting  down  point. 

The  life  of  the  firmarks  is  to  find  the  true  places  of 
the  futtocks ;  for  as  they  are  cut  off  three  or  four 
inches  fhort  of  the  keel,  they  mull  be  fo  placed  that 
the  futtock  and  floor  firmarks  may  be  compared  and  co- 
incide. Notwithstanding  which,  if  the  timbers  are  not 
very  carefully  trimmed,  the  head  of  the  futtock  may 
be  either  within  or  without  its  proper  half  breadth  ;  to 
prevent  which  a  half  breadth  ftaff  is  made  ufe  of. 

The  half  breadth  ftaff  may  be  one  inch  fquare,  and 
of  any  convenient  length.  Upon  one  fide  of  it  are  fet 
off  from  one  end  the  feveral  half  breadths  of  all  the 
timbers  in  the  after  body,  and  thofe  of  the  fore  body 
upon  the  oppofite  fide.  On  the  other  two  fides  are  let 
off  the  feveral  heights  of  the  fheer,  the  after  body  on 
one  fide,  and  the  lore  body  on  its  oppofite.  Two  fides 
of  the  ftaff  are  marked  half  breadths,  and  the  other  two 
fides   heights  of  thf  fheer. 

The  ftaff  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  floor  timbers 
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faflened  on  the  keel,  and  levelled  acrofs,  the  futtock*  Prance 
muft  next  be  fattened  to  the  floor  timbers  ;  but  they  ^  ?£'?' 
muft  be  fet  firft  to  their  proper  half  breadth  and  heifht.  °'i 

The  half  breadth  ftaff,  with  the  affiflance  of  the  ram- 
line  fi,  ferves  to  fet  them  to  the  half  breadth  :  for  as  3  See  next 
the  keel  of  a  boat  is  generally  perpendicular  to  the  ho-  Chapter, 
ri/.on,  therefore  the  line  at  which  the  plummet  is  fuf- 
pended,  and  which  is  moveable  on  the  ram  line,  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  keel.  Whence  we  may  by  it  fet 
the  timbers  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  then  fet  them 
to  their  proper  half  breadths  by  the  ftaff :  and  when 
the  two  firmarks  coincide,  the  tuttock  will  be  at  it; 
proper  height,  and  may  be  nailed  to  the  floor  timbers, 
and  alfo  to  the  breadth  ribband,  which  may  be  fet  to- 
the  height  of  the  fheer  by  a  level  laid  acrwfs,  taking  the 
height  of  the  fheer  by  the  ftaff  from  the  upper  fide  of 
the  keel  ;  by  which  means  we  fhall  difco«er  if  the  rib- 
band i^  exactly  the  height  of  the  fheer  ;  and  if  not,  the. 
true  height  may  be  fet  off  by  a  pair  of  compaffes  from, 
the  level,  and  marked  on  the  timbers. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  the  PraSice  of  Ship-luiUing. 

The  elevation,  projection,  and  half-breadth  plans,  of 
a  propofed  (hip  bein^  laid  down  on  paper,  we  mull 
next  proceed  to  lay  down  thefe  feveral  plans  on  the 
mould  loft  of  the  real  dimenfions  of  the  fhip  propofed 
to  be  built,  and  trom  which  moulds  tor  each  feparate 
part  are  to  be  made.  The  method  of  laying  down 
thefe  plans,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  will,  it  is 
prefumed,  be  no  very  difficult  tafk  to  accomplifh,  as  it 
is  no  more  than  enlarging  the  dimenfions  of  the  origi- 
nal draughts ;  and  with  refpedl  to  the  moulds,  they  are 
very  eafily  formed  agreeable  to  the  figure  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  Ihip  laid  down  in  the  mould  loft. 

Blocks  of  wood  are  now  to  be  prepared  upon  which 
the  keel  is  to  be  laid.  Thefe  blocks  are  to  be  placed 
at  nearly  equal  diftances,  as  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  their  upper  furfaccs  may  be  exaclly 
in  the  fame  plane,  and  their  middle  in  the  fame  ftraight 
line.  This  laft  is  eafily  done  by  means  of  a  line  ilretch- 
ed  a  little  more  than  tlie  propofed  length  of  the  keel  y. 
and  the  upper  planes  of  thefe  blocks  may  be  verified  by 
a  long  and  ilraight  rule  ;  and  the  utmoft  care  and  pre- 
caution mull  be  taken  to  have  thefe  blocks  properly 
bedded.  Each  block  may  be  about  fix  or  eight  Inches 
longer  than  the  keel  is  in  thicknefs  ;  their  breadth  from 
1  2  to  14  inches,  and  U>eir  depth  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  half. 

The  dirsenfions  of  the  keel  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
mould  loft,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  prepared  accordingly. 
As,  however,  it  is  feldom  poflible  to  procure  a  piece 
of  wood  of  fufficient  length  for  a  keel,  efpecially  if  tor 
a  large  (hip,  it  is,  therefore,  for  the  mod  part  neceffary. 
to  compole  it  of  feveral  pieces,  and  thele  pieces  are  to 
be  fcarfed  together,  and  fecurely  bolted,  fo  as  to  make 
one  entire  piece.  It  mud,  however,  be  obferved,  that 
the  pieces  which  compote  the  keel  ought  to  be  of  fuch 
lengths,  that  a  fcart  may  not  be  oppofite  to  the  tlcp  of 
any  of  the  mafts.  Rabbets  are  to  be  formed  on  each 
fide  of  ihe  keel  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  planks  next 

to 
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•  to  it,  or  garboard  ftrake,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  laid  on 
the  blocks  (f). 

The  ftcm,  and  the  pott,  ?.nd  the  feveral  tranfoms  be- 
longing to  it,  are  to  be  prepared  from  the  moulds,  and 
rabbeted  in  like  manner  as  the  keel,  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  plank.  The  tranfoms  are  to  be  bolted  to  the 
pod  at  their  middle,  each  at  its  refpeftive  height,  ta- 
ken from  the  elevation  in  the  mould  loft,  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  tranfoms  are  to  be  firmly  connected  with 
the  fafhicn  pieces.  Both  ftem  and  poll  are  then  to  be 
erected,  each  at  its  relrrective  extremity  of  the  keel. 
The  tenons  at  the  heel  of  each  being  let  into  mortiics 
prepared  to  receive  them,  and  being  let  to  their  proper 
rakes  or  angles  with  the  keel,  arc  to  be  fnpported  by 
prons  or  fhorcs.  Pieces  of  wood  called  dead  nuooi  are 
to  be  laid  upon  and  f  xed  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 
towards  the  fore  and  aft  parts  or  it  ;  the  deepnefs  of 
the  dead  wood  increafing  with  its  diftance  from  the  mid- 
dle, agreeable  to  the  propofed  tonn  of  the  cutting 
down  line. 

A  line  is  to  be  ftretched  from  the  middle  of  the  head 
of  the  flcm  to  that  of  the  poft,  called  the  r.nn  /in-, 
upon  which  is  a  moveable  line  with  a  plummet  affixed 
to  it.  The  midfhip  and  other  frames  are  to  be  erected 
upon  the  keel  at  their  p:oper  Rations.  The  extremities 
of  each  frame  are  fet  at  equ?l  diitair.ces  fom  the  vertical 
itudir.al  fection  of  the  fhip,  by  moving  the  frame 
in  its  own  plane  until  the  plumb-line  coincides  with  a 
mark  at  the  middle  between  the  arms  of  each  frame; 
and  -.illhough  the  keel  is  inclined  to  the  horizon,  yet 
the  frames  may  alfo  be  fet  perpendicular  to  the  keel  by 
means  of  the  plumb-line.  The  fhores  which  are  tup- 
portin.r  the  frames  are  now  to  be  fecurely  fixed,  that  the 
pofition  of  the  frames  may  not  be  altered.  The  rib- 
bands are  now  to  be  nailed  to  the  frames  at  their  pro- 
per places,  the  more  effectually  to  fecure  them  ;  and  the 
intermediate  vacancies  between  the  frames  ;  lied  up  with 
frllin"  timbers.  For  a  pcrfpedtive  view  ot  a  (hip  framed, 
fee  Plate  CCCCLiV.  fig.  2. 

The  frames  being  now  ftationed,  proceed  next  to 
fix  on  the  planks,  of  which  the  wales  are  the  principal, 
being  much  thicker  and  (Ironger  than  the  reft,  as  is  re- 
presented in  the  midfhip  frame,  Plate  CCCXIV  The 
harpins,  which  may  be  confidercd  as  a  continuation  of 
the  (vales  at  their  'ore  ends,  are  fixed  acrols  the  hawle 
pieces,  and  furround  the  fore  part  of  the  (hip.  The 
planks  that  inelofe  the  (hip's  fides  are  their  brought  abo'.'.t 
the  timbers  ;  and  the  clamps,  which  are  of  equal  tlrick- 
irefs  with  the  wales,  fixed  oppofite  to  the  wales  within 
the  (hip.  Thefe  are  ufed  to  iupport  the  ends  of  the 
"beams,  and  accordingly  ftretch  from  one  end  of  the  (hip 
to  the  other.  The  thick  (hrff  or  (trong  planks  of  the 
bottom  within  board  are  then  placed  oppofite  to  the 
feveral  fcarls  of  the  timbers,  to  reinforce  them  through- 
out the  fliip's  length,  'the  planks  employed  to  line  the 
fhip,  called  the  ceiling  or  foot-ivalin%,  is  next  fixed  in 
the  intervals  between  the  thick  (luff  of  the  hold.  The 
beam9  are  afterwards  laid  acrofs  the  (hip  to  Iupport  the 
decks,  and  are  connected  to  the  fide   by  lodging  and 
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hanging  knees  :*he  former  of  which  are  exhibited  at  F, 
Plate  CLVI.  See  alio  the  article  Deck  ;  and  the 
hanging-knees,  together  with  the  breadth,  thicknefs, 
and  poiition  of  the  keel,  floor  timbers,  futtocks,  top- 
timbers,  wales,  clamps,  thick  (tuff,  planks  within  ar.d 
without,  beams,  decks,  &c.  are  feen  in  the  midfliip 
frame,  Plate  CCCXIV.  and  in  that  article  thefe  feveral 
parts  have  already  been  explained. 

The  cable-bits  bein  next  erected,  the  cartings  and 
/r  "  ,  repiricntcd  ill  Plate  CLVI.  are  difpofed  between 
the  beams  to  ttrcngthen  the  deck.  '1  he  water-iv  y<  are 
then  laid  e  n  the  ends  of  the  beams  throughout  the  (hip's 
length,  and  the  lpirketing  fixed  cloft  above  them  - 
The  upper  deck  is  then  planked,  and  the  firing  placed 
under  the  iui.it/,  ox  f>/anjheer,  in  the  waift.  The-  dilpo- 
fition  of  thofe  latter  pieces  on  the  timbers,  viz.  the  wa- 
ter-ways, fpirketin.',  upper  dtek,  (tring,  and  gunnel, 
are  alio  rcprelcntcd  in  the  mldH.ip  frame,  Plate  C'CCIV. 

''.  lien  proceed  ne>;t  to  plank  the  quarterdeck  and 
forecallle,  and  to  fix  the/-  i  titers  of  the  malts  and  cap- 
fterns  with  the  coumingi  of  the  hatches.  The  btta/i- 
boots  are  then  bolted  acrols  the  (lem  and  bow  wilhin- 
boarri,  the  ilep  of  the  forcmaft  placed  on  the  kelfon, 
and  the  riders,  exhibited  in  the  Midship  Frame,  fay- 
ed to  the  rnfide  of  the  timbers,  to  reinforce  the  fides  in 
different  paits  of  the  fhip's  length.  The  pointers,  if 
any,  arc  afterwards  fixed  acrols  the  hold  diagonally  to 
iupport  the  beairs  ;  and  the  crotches  ftationed  in  the  at- 
tei  hold  to  unite  the  h?.lf  timbers.  The  Jleps  of  the 
mainmaft  and  capfterns  are  next  placed  ;  the  planks  of 
the  lower  decks  and  orlop  laid  ;  the  navel-hoods  laved 
to  the  hawle  holes  ;  and  the  knees  of  the  he/id,  or  cut- 
water, connected  to  the  Hern.  The  figure  of  the  head 
is  then  erected,  and  the  trail-board  and  cheeks  fixed  on 
the  fide  of  the  knee. 

The  taffarei  ar.d  quarter-pieces,  which  terminate  the 
fliip  abaft,  the  former  above  arid  the  latter  on  each  fide, 
are  then  difpofed,  ard  the  item  and  quarter  galleries 
framed  and  lupported  by  their  brackets.  The  pumps, 
with  their  well,  are  next  fixed  in  the  hold;  the  timber 
boards  laid  on  each  l:de  of  the  kelfon,  and  the  garboard 
ftrake  fixed  on  the  (hip's,  bottom  next  to  the  heel  with- 
out. 

1  he  hull  being  thus  fabricated,  proceed  to  feparate 
the  apartments  by  bulkheads  or  partitions,  to  frame 
the  port  lids,  to  fix  the  catheads  and  chefs-trees  ;  to 
form  the  hatchways  and  Icnttles,  and  fit  them  with  pro- 
per covers  or  gratings.  Next  i\\  the  ladders  at  the  dif- 
icient  hatchways,  and  build  the  manger  on  the  lower 
deck,  to  carry  eft  the  water  that  runs  in  at  the  hawfe- 
holes  when  the  fhip  rides  at  anchor  in  a  fea.  'I  he 
bi cad  room  and  magazines  are  there  lined;  and  the 
gunnel,  rails,  and  gan  ways  t  xed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  (hip  .  he  cleats,  kcvels,  and  ranges,  by  which  the 
ropes  are  (aliened,  are  afterwards  boked  or  nailed  to  the 
fides  in  d.fferer.t  places. 

The  rudder,  being  fitted  with  its  irons,  is  next  hung 
to  the  (tern  poft,  and  the'tilkr  or  bar,  by  which  it  is 
managed,   let   into  a  moitile  at  its   upper  end.       i  he 

Jcuppers, 


(r)  In  fhips  of  war,  which  are  a  long  while  in  building,  it  has  been  found  that  the  keel  is  often  apt  to  rot 
before  they  are  finifhed.  Upon  this  account,  therefore,  fome  builders  have  begun  with  the  floor  timbers,  and  add- 
ed the  keel  afterwards. 
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it-    /cuppers,  or  leaden  tubes,  that  carry  the  water  off  from 
'"      the  decks,   are   then  placed   in   holes  cut  through  the 
j     (hip's  fide6 ;  and  the  Jlandardt  reprefented  in  the  Mid- 
ship   Frame,  Plate  CCCXIV.   bolted  to   the  beams 
—  and  fides  above  the  decks  to  which  they  belong.      The 
poop  lanthorns  are  Iaft  nV.ed  upon  their  cranes  over  the 
ftern,   and   the   bilge-ways  or  cradles  placed   under  the 
bottom  to   conduit   the   (hip   fteadily  into   the   water 
whilft  launching. 

As  the  various  pieces  which  have  been  mentioned 
above  are  explained  at  large  in  their  proper  places,  it  is 
therefore  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  de- 
fcription  of  them  here. 

Chap.  VII.    Of  Improvements  in  the  Majls  and  Rudder. 

[*■  Since  the  article  Mast  was  printed,  an  account  of 

m  a  method  for  reftoring  mails  of  /hips  when  wounded, 
or  otherwife  injured,  in  an  eafy,  cheap,  and  expeditious 
manner,  by  Captain  Edward  Pakenham  of  the  royal 
navy,  has  been  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Tranfactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
lam.  Arts,  &c.  Captain  Pakenham  introduces  his  invention 
with  the  following  obfervations  : 

"  Among  the  various  accidents  which  (hips  are  liable 
to  at  fea,  none  call  more  for  the  attention  and  exertion 
of  the  officer  than  the  fpeedy  refitting  of  the  mails  ; 
and  having  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  lail  war,  the  very 
great  dettruition  made  among  the  lower  mads  of  our 
ihips  from  the  enemy's  mode  of  fighting,  a6  well  as  the 
very  great  expence  and  delay  in  refitting  a  fleet  after 
an  action,  particularly  acrofs  the  Atlantic — a  very 
fimple  expedient  has  fuggeded  itfelf  to  me  as  a  refource 
in  part ;  which  appears  fo  very  fpeedy  and  fecure,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  meaned  failor  will  at  once  conceive 
it.  I  therefore  think  it  my  duty  to  (late  my  ideas  of 
the  advantages  likely  to  refult  from  it ;  and  I  (hall  feel 
myfelf  exceedingly  happy  fhould  they  in  anywife  con- 
tribute to  remedy  the  evil. 

"  My  plan,  therefore,  is,  to  have  the  heels  of  all 
lower  mads  fo  formed  as  to  become  the  heads  :  but  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  above  plan  to  have  the  fmall- 
eft alteration  made  in  the  heels  of  the  prefent  lower 
malls;  for  as  all  line-of-battle  (hips  mads  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter  larger  at  the  heel  than  at  the  head,  it  will 
follow,  that  by  letting  in  the  trefltl-trees  to  their  pro- 
per depth,  the  maft  will  form  its  own  cheeks  or  hounds; 
and  I  flatter  myfelf  the  following  advantages  will  refult 
from  the  above  alteration. 

Fird,  I  mull  beg  to  obferve,  that  all  line -of. battle 
fhips  bury  one  third  of  their  lower  mads,  particularly 
three-deckers  ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  if  the  wounds 
are  in  the  upper  third,  by  turning  the  mad  fo  as  to 
make  the  heel  the  head,  it  will  be  as  good  as  new  ;  for, 
in  eight  actions  I  was  prefent  in  laft  war,  I  made  the 
following  obfervations  : 

"  That  in  the  faid  actions  fifty-eight  lower  mads  were 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  be  (hifted,  thirty-two  of 
which  had  their  wounds  in  the  upper  third,  and  of  courfe 
the  (hips  detained  until  new  mads  were  made.  And 
when  it  is  confidered  that  a  lower  mad  for  a  90  or  74 
(lands  government  in  a  fum  not  lefs,  I  am  informed, 
than  2000  1.  to  23C0I.  the  advantages  aciofs  the  At- 
lantic refulting  from  the  aforefaid  plan  will  be  particu- 
larly obvious ;  not  tp  mention  the  probability  of  there 
being  no  tit  fpars  in  the  country,  which  was  the  cafe  in 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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the  initances  of  the   Ifis   and  Princefs    Royal;  and  M'raprovt. 
I    was  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Ifis  at  that  time,  '{""JEV'i 
I  am    more    particular  in  the    circumdance    of    that  ^4  R„a! 
(hip.     The    Ifis  had    both    her  lower  mads    wounded der. 
above    the   cathar    pins    in   her    action   with  the   Cae-  -    y       ■ 
far,  a  French  74  ;  and   as  there  were  no  fpars  at  New 

the  Ills  was  detained  five  weeks  at  that  place. 

if  her  mads  had  been  fitted  on  the  plan  I  have 
propoled,  I  am  confident  (lie  would  have  been  ready  for 
fea  in  48  hours  ;  and  as  a  further  proof,  I  beg  leave 
to  add,  that  the  whole  fleet,  on  the  glorious  1  2th  of 
April,  had  not  the  lead  accident  of  any  confequence  ex- 
cept what  befel  their  lower  mads,  which  detained  thera 
between  eight  and  ten  weeks  at  Jamaica. 

"  The  delay  of  a  (hip  while  a  new  maft  is  making, 
and  probably  the  fleet  being  detained  for  want  of  that 
(hip,  which  frequently  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  lail 
war,  the  taking  of  fhipwrights  from  other  work,  with  a 
variety  of  inconveniences  not  neceflary  to  mention  here, 
mud  be  obvious  to  every  officer  that  has  made  the 
fmalleft  obfervations  on  fea  actions. 

"  You  will  further  obferve,  that  this  fubilitute  is 
formed  on  the  moil  fimple  principle,  fitted  to  the 
meaneft  capacity,  and  calculated  to  benefit  all  (hips, 
from  a  fit  ft- rate  down  to  the  fmalleft  merchantman,  in 
cafes  of  an  accident  by  (hot,  a  fpring,  a  rottennefs, 
particulaily  as  thefe  accidents  generally  happen  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  maft  and  above  the  cheeks. 

"  It  might  probably  be  objected,  that  a  difficulty  and 
fome  danger  might  arife  from  the  wounded  part  of  the 
maft  being  below  ;  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  as  the  wounded  part  is  be- 
low the  wedges,  it  may  with  eafe  be  both  fifhed,  caled, 
and  fecured,  to  any  fize  or  degree  you  pleafe,  with  the 
addition  of  its  being  wedged  on  each  deck." 

Fig.  41.  reprefents  a  mad  of  a  firlt-rate  in  its  proper 
date,  the  figures  reprefenting  its  thicknefs  at  the  diffe- 
rent divifions. 

Fig.  42.  the  fame  maft  inverted,  the  heel  forming  the 
head,  and  the  treffel-crees  let  into  their  proper  depth, 
the  additional  thicknefs  of  the  maft  forming  its  own 
cheeks. 

Fig.  43.  the  propofed  maft,  the  figures  reprefenting 
the  thicknefs  of  the  maft  in  the  propofed  alterations  ; 
a,  the  heel  made  fquare  ;  b,  the  letting  in  of  the  treffel- 
trees  ;  c,  the  third  proportion  of  thicknefs  continued  up 
to  where  the  fourth  is  in  the  prefent  maft,  or  at  lead 
fome  little  didance  above  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks, 
which  is  always  looked  upon  as  the  weakeit  part  of  the 
maft  ;  and  by  its  being  fo  proportioned,  the  maft,  when 
turned,  will  be  nearly  as  ftrong  in  the  partners  as  before. 

As  the  expence  of  a  maft  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  imagined,  it  is  therefore  thought  proper  to 
fubjoin  the  following  ftatement  of  the  feveral  articles 
ufed  in  making  a  74  gun  fhip's  mainmaft. 
Fifties  for  a  fpindle,  2 1  inches,  2  uails  of 

two  mads,  -  -  L. 

Two  fide  fifhes,  22  inches,  2  ditto, 
Fore  and  aft  fifhes,  22  inches,   2  nails  of 

one  maft, 
Fifh   J        2  if  inches,  1  nail  of  half  a  maft,  29 

C    On  the  fore  pait. 
Iron  J        3  qrs  19  lbs  1 

Aries  load  baulk,  2  loads  22  feet,         -         12 
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Daotzic  fir  timber. 
1     4  loads  2  feet, 
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("Cheeks 

\  Iron,  5  cwt 

Knees,  elm  timber,  13  feet, 

Iron,  2  qrs.  14  lb. 

Hoops  and  bolts  on  the  body,  1 3  cwt.  I  qr. 

16  lb. 
Treffel  trees,  ftraight  oak  timber,  fecond  fort, 

2  loads  10  feet,  .  -  10 

Iron,  3  qrs.  10  lb.  -  1 

Crofs  trees,  ftraight  oak  timber,  fecond  fort 

1  load  1 2  feet,  -  -  5 

Iron,   2  qrs.  2  lb.  -  -  O 

Cap,  elm  timber,  1  load  24  feet,  -  4 

Iron,  2  cwt.  '4  lb.  ■  2 

Fullings,  holders,  bollins,  and  Dantzic  firt 

1  load  2  feet,  -  -  5 

Workmanfnip,  •  7" 
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Main-topmaft  of  a  74  gun  fhip, 
Main  tep-gallant-maft, 

In  order  to  leflen  the  enormous  expence  of  malts,  a 
propofal  was  made  fome  years  ago  to  conftrudl  them 
hollow  ;  and  the  author  having  premifed  feveral  experi- 
ments which  he  had  made,  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  Galileo  taught  us,  that  the  refiltance  or  ftrength 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  is  to  that  of  a  full  cylinder,  con- 
taining the  fame  quantity  of  matter,  as  the  total  diame- 
ter of  the  hollow  one  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  full  one ; 
and  thefe  experiments  fhow  us,  that  the  ftrength  or  re- 
finance of  two  or  more  pieces  of  wood,  fattened  toge- 
ther at  each  end,  and  conne&ed  by  a  pillar,  pillars,  or 
framing,  increafes,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degreee,  cateris 
paribus,  as  the  diftance  between  them  and  number  of 
pillars,  provided  the  force  is  applied  in  the  line  or  direc- 
tion of  the  pillars. 

«'  It  is  furprifing  that  this  difcovery  of  Galileo  has  not 
been  made  fubfervient  to  more  ufeful  purpofes.  It  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  conftruftion  of  mails,  as 
not  requiring  that  the  hollow  cylinder  mould  be  made 
of  one  folid  piece  of  wood  (c). 

"  However,  the  foregoing  experiments  teach  us,  that 
the  fame  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  other  forms 
befides  that  of  a  cylinder  ;  and  that  perhaps  not  only  in 
a  fuperior  degree,  but  likewife  with  greater  facility  of 
execution  ;  as  by  adopting  a  fquare  figure,  but  more 
particularly  by  conftructing  them  of  feparate  pieces  of 
wood,  placed  at  proper  diftances  from  each  other,  in 
the  following  or  any  other  manner  that  may  be  found 
moft  convenient.  Fig.  44,  45,  and  46,  exhibit  each 
the  tranfverfe  fec\ion  of  a  mail,  in  which  the  fmall  cir- 
cles reprefent  the  trees  or  upright  pieces  of  wood,  and 


the  lines  the  beams  or  Framing  of  wood,  which  are  em-  Impro 
ployed  at  proper   places  and  at  proper  diftances  from  Ten';, 
each  other,  for  connecting  them  together.     Perhaps  fo-  ap<j  e 
lid  fra.ries  of  wood,  placed  at  proper  diftances  from  each  der. 
other,  and  filling  up  the  whole  dotted  fpace,  would  an-  — -v 
fwer  better  ;  in  which  event,  the  maft  could  be  ftrong- 
ly  hooped  with  iron  at  thofe   placet',  and  the   upright 
trees  formed  fquare,  or  of  any  other  convenient  form. 

"  It  will  be  evident  to  thofe  acquainted  with  this  fub- 
jecl,  that  fuch  malls  would  be  greatly  ilronger  than  com- 
mon or.es  containing  the  fame  quantityof  materials.  It  is 
likewife  evident  that  they  would  be  Ief6  apt  to  fpring,  as 
being  fupporud  on  a  more  extended  bafe,  and  affording 
many  conveniences  for  being  better  fecured  ;  and  that 
they  might  be  contlrufted  of  fuch  wood  as  at  prefent 
would  be  deemed  altogether  improper  for  mails:  a 
circumftance  of  importance  to  Britain  at  all  times,  but 
more  particularly  now,  when  there  is  fuch  difficulty  in 
procuring  wood  proper  for  the  kind  of  malls  in  com- 
mon ufe."  r. 

An  improvement  in  the  rudder  has  lately  taken  place  An  irr 
in  feveral  mips,  particularly  in  fome  of  thofe  in  the  fer-P"'"1 
vice  of  the  Eaft  India  company.     It  will,  however,  bej 
neceffary  previoufly  to  defcribe  the  ufual  form  of  the 
rudder,  in  order  to  (how  the  advantages  it  poffefles  when 
conllrudled  agreeable  to  the  improved  method. 

N°  1.  (fig.  47)  reprefents  the  rudder  according  to 'V'™ 
the  common  method  of  conftruftion  ;  in  which  A  B  is  ^'fal 
the  axis  of  rotation.  It  is  hence  evident  that  a  fpace  'uar,  .' 
confiderably  greater  than  the  tranfverfe  fe&ion  of  the 
rudder  at  the  counter  muft  be  left  in  the  counter  for  the 
rudder  to  revolve  in.  Thus,  let  CAB  (n"  2.)  be  the 
feftion  of  the  rudder  at  the  counter  ;  then  there  muft 
be  a  fpace  fimilar  to  CDE  in  the  counter,  in  order  that 
the  rudder  may  be  moveable  as  required.  Hence,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  wafhing  up  the  rudder  cafe,  a 
rudder  coat,  that  is,  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas,  is  nailed 
in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  rudder  and  counter  as  to  co- 
ver the  intermediate  fpace  :  but  the  canvas  being  con- 
tinually walhed  by  the  fea,  foon  becomes  brittle,  and 
unable  to  yield  to  the  various  turns  of  the  rudder  with- 
out breaking ;  in  which  cafe  the  fhip  is  of  courfe  left 
pervious  to  the  waves,  even  of  three  or  four  feet  high  ; 
in  fact,  there  are  few  men  bred  to  the  fea  wh©  have  not 
been  witneffes  to  the  bad  effects  of  fuch  a  fpace  being 
left  fo  ill  guarded  againll  the  llroke  of  the  waves;  and 
many  (hips  have,  with  great  probability,  been  fuppofed 
to  founder  at  fea  from  the  quantity  of  water  fhipped 
between  the  rudder  and  counter. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  defeft  that  the  alteration  above 
alluded  to  took  place  ;  which  confifts  in  making  the 
upper  part  AFG  (fig.  48,  n°  1.)  of  the  rudder  ABD 
cylindrical,  and  giving  that  part  at  the  fame  time  a 
call  forward,  fo  that  the  axis  of  rotation  may  by  that 
means  be  the  line  AD,  paffing  as  ufual  from  E  to  D, 
through  the  centres  ot  the  braces  which  attach  the  rud- 
der to  the  ftern-poft,   and  from  E  to  A  through  the 

axis 


(n)  The  ftrength  of  thefe  cylinders  would  be  ftill  further  augmented  by  having  fold  pieces  of  wood  placed 
v  -thin  diem  at  proper  diftances,  and  fecurely  fattened  to  them,  in  the  fame  manner,  ar.d  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples, that  nature  has  furniflud  reeds  with  joints ;  and  for  anfwering,  in  fome  refpefts,  the  fame  purpofe  as  the 
wilara  in  the  experiments  alluded  to. 


)kl. 
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wa-  axis  the  cylinder  AFG,  in  order  that  the  tranfverfe  fec- 
■f  tion  KH  (n°  z.)  at  the  counter  may  be  a  circle  re- 
.  ^  s  volving  upon  its  centre  ;  in  which  cafe  the  fpace  of 
)J_,  halt  an  inch  is  more  than  fufficient  between  the  rudder 
and  the  counter,  and  confequently  the  neceffity  of  a 
rudder  coat  entirely  done  away.  But  a;  it  was  fore- 
feen,  that  if  the  rudder  by  any  accident  was  unfhipped, 
this  alteration  might  endanger  the  tearing  away  of  the 
counter,  the  hole  is  made  much  larger  than  the  tranf- 
verfe fectlon  of  the  cylindric  part  of  the  rudder,  and 
the  fpace  between  filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood  fo  fit- 
ted to  the  counter  as  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  the 
fhock  of  the  fea,  but  to  be  eafily  carried  away  with  the 
rudder,  leaving  the  counter,  under  fuch  circumftances, 
in  as  fafe  a  ftate  as  it  would  be  agreeable  in  the  pre- 
fect form  of  making  rudders  in  the  navy. 

Chap.  VIII.   Upon  the  Pqfitlon  oflh:  Load  water  Lint, 
and  the  Capacity  of  a  Ship. 

yj,i-  The  weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by 
the  bottom  of  a  fhip  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fliip  with  its  rigging,  provifions,  and  every  thing  on 
board.  If  therefore  the  exatt  weight  of  the  fhip  when 
ready  for  fca  be  calculated,  and  alfo  the  number  of  cu- 
bic feet  in  the  (hip's  bottom  below  the  load-water  line, 
and  hence  the  weight  of  the  water  (he  difplaces  ;  it 
will  be  known  if  the  load-water  line  m  properly  placed 
in  the  draught. 
hilM-  The  pofition  of  the  fhip  in  the  draught  may  be  ei- 
■f"J>-  ther  on  an  even  keel,  or  to  draw  mod  water  abaft  ;  but 
an  even  keel  is  judged  to  be  the  bell  pofition  in  point 
of  velocity,  when  the  (hip  is  conftructed  fuitable  there- 
to, that  is,  when  her  natural  pofition  is  fuch.  For  when 
a  (hip  is  conftructed  to  fwim  by  the  (tern,  and  when 
brought  down  to  her  load-water  made  to  fwim  on  an 
even  keel  (as  is  the  cafe  with  moft  ihips  that  are  thus 
built),  her  velocity  is  by  that  means  greatly  retarded, 
and  alfo  her  ftrength  greatly  diminilhed  :  for  the  fore- 
part being  brought  down  lower  than  it  (hould  be,  and 
the  middle  of  the  fhip  maintaining  its  proper  depth  in 
the  water,  the  after  part  is  by  that  means  lifted,  and 
the  fhip  is  then  upon  an  even  keel :  but  in  confequence 
of  her  being  out  of  her  natural  pofition,  the  after  part 
is  always  prefling  downwards  with  a  confiderable  (train, 
which  will  continue  till  the  (hip's  fheer  is  entirely 
broke,  and  in  time  would  fall  into  its  natural  pofition 
a.rain  :  for  which  reafon  we  fee  fo  many  (hips  with  bro- 
ken backs,  that  is,  with  their  fheers  altered  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  fheer  rounds  up,  and  the  highelt  part 
is  in  the  midfhips. 

Such  are  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  not  paying 
a  due  attention  to  thofe  points  in  the  conltru£tion  of  a 
draught ;  therefore,  when  the  load -water  line  is  found 
to  be  fo  fituated  at  a  proper  height  on  the  draught, 
according  to  the  weight  given  for  fuch  a  fhip,  and  alfo 
drawn  parallel  to  the  keel,  as  fuppofing  that  to  be  the 
belt  failing  trim,  the  next  thing  is  to  examine  whether 
the  body  is  conftru&ed  fuitable  thereto,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  above-mentioned  ill  confequtnci^. 

In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  we  mult  divide  the  (hip 
equally  in  two  lengthwife  between  the  fore  and  after 
perpendiculars;  and  the  exact  number  of  cubic  teet  in 
the  whole   bottom  beneath  the  load-water  line  btin^ 
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known,  we  rr.uft  find  whether  the  number  of  cubic  L<w1-wa- 
feet  in  each  part  fo  divided  are  the  fame  ;  and  if  theyter,  *?' , 
are  found  to  be  equal,  the  body  of  the  (hip  may  thenQapa(„T 
he  faid  to  be  conftructed  in  all  refpe&s  fuitable  to  her  — v— — ' 
fwimming  on  an  even  keel,  let  the  (hape  of  the  body  be 
whatever  it  will  ;  and  which  will  be  (build  to  be  her 
natural  pofition  at  the  load-water  line.  But  if  either 
of  the  parts  (hould  contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic 
feet  than  the  other,  that  part  which  contains  the  great- 
eft  will  fwim  the  molt  out  of  the  water,  and  confe- 
quently the  other  will  fwim  deeped,  fuDpofing  the  (hip 
in  her  natural  pofition  for  that  conftruction.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  render  the  fhip  fuitably  conftructed  to  the 
load-water  line  in  the  draught,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
keel,  the  number  of  cubic  teet  in  the  leu  part  muft  be 
fubtrafted  from  the  number  contained  in  the  greate,- 
pait,  and  that  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  filled  out  till 
it  has  increafed  half  the  difference  of  their  quantities, 
and  the  other  part  is  to  be  drawn  in  as  much  :  hence 
the  two  parts  will  be  equal,  that  is,  each  will  contain 
the  fame  number  ot  cubic  feet,  and  the  (hip's  body  will 
be  contlrufted  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  her  Iwimming  on 
an  even  keel. 

If  it  is  propofed  that  the  fhip  laid  down  on  the 
draught  (hall  not  fwim  on  an  even  keel,  but  draw  more 
water  abaft  than  afore,  then  the  fore  and  alter  parts  of 
the  (hip's  body  below  the  load-water  lme  are  to  be 
compared  ;  and  if  thefe  parts  are  unequal,  that  part 
which  is  leaft  is  to  be  filled  out  by  half  the  difference, 
and  the  other  part  drawn  in  a*  much  as  before. 

It  will  be  neceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  a  fhip  ready  equipped  for  fea,  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  weight  of  every  leparate  thing  in  her  and 
belonging  to  her,  as  the  exact  weight  of  all  the  timber, 
iron,  lead,  mafts,  fails,  rigging,  and  in  (hort  all  the  ma- 
terials, men,  provifions,  and  everv  thing  elfc  on  board 
of  her,  from  which  we  (hall  be  able  aftei  \  a  ds  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  the  calculation,  and  vrhether  the  lead- wa- 
ter line  in  the  draught  be  placed  agreeable  ther. 
This  is  indeed  a  very  laborious  talk,  upon  account  ot 
the  feveral  piece,  of  timber,  &c.  being  of  fo  many  diffe- 
rent figures,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fame  of  th<; 
timber  entering  the  conftruction  not  being  precilely  de- 
termined. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  weight  of  the  hull,  the 
timber  is  the  firlt  thing  which  comes  under  conlidera- 
tion  :  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  timber  contained  in 
the  whole  fabric  muit  be  found  ;  which  we  (hall  be 
able  to  do  by  help  of  the  drau.fht  and  the  principal 
dimenfions  and  fcantlings  ;  obferviag  to  diflmguifh  the 
different  kinds  of  timber  from  eich  other,  as  they  differ 
confiderably  in  weight  ;  then  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
contained  in  the  different  li-rts  of  timber  being  reduced 
into  pounds,  and  added,  will  be  the  weight  of  the  tim- 
ber. In  like  manner  proceed  to  find  the  weight  ot  the 
iron,  lead,  paint,  &c.  and  the  true  weight  oi  the  wiiole 
will  be  found. 

In  reducing;  quantity  to  weight,  it  may  be  obfervedSee  !'■'■: 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  oak  is  equal  to  66  pounds,  and  the-'" 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  othci  materials  1  e  us  follow  : 

Water  being  iooo  Oak  is         891.89 


Lead  is 

-       11;;; 

Dry  e'.'V. 

-    :.-  ■ 

[re 

7$43 

Drj 

045.64 

3F2 


An 


4^ 
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Book 


An  Ejhmale  of  the  Weight  of  the  Eighty  Gun  Ship  in 
PlatcsCCCCLX.andCCCCLXi.<u/W/ir&tf, 
with  fix  Months  Provi/ions. 


Weight  of  the  Hull. 

<a  .  N°  of  Ft  IN0  of  lbs. 

Eftimate  of  Oak  timber  at  66  lb.   to  7     o  n 

the  weight       the  cubic  foot 

rlpX  »*"»«   •)   48  lb.   to 


before  laid        tne  cubic  foot 
duwn.  Elm  timber  at  52  lb.   to 

the  cubic  foot 
Carve  work  and  lead  work 
Iron  work,  rudder  irons.' 
chain-plates,  nails,  Sec. 
Pitch,   tar,   oakum,  and 

paint 
Cook-room    fitted    with 
fire  hearth 

Sum 


4457 
520 


213936 

27040 

4651 

88254 

17920 

16123 


Torn.  Lbs. 

1428  2082 

95  "36 

12  l6o 

2  171 

39  894. 
8 

7  443 


Weight  of  the  Men,  Isfc. 

N'oflbl 

Seven  hundred  men  with  thei 

eft'e&s,  including  the  officers 

and  their  effects 
Baliaik 


35687261593     406 


Weight  of  the  Furniture. 

N°of] 
Complete  fet  of  mads  and  yards, 

with  the  fpare  geer 
Anchors  with   their  flocks,   and 

mailer's  ftores 
Rigging 

Sails,  complete  fet,  and  fpare 
Cables  and  hawfers 
Block*,-  pumps,  and  boats 


Sum 


161000 

39996 

69128 
32008 


Tons  Lbs. 
71  i960 

17  1916 

30  J  928 
V4  648 


73332'  32  1652 


62056  27  1576 


437520195   720 


Weight  of  the  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

Guns  with  their  carriages 
Powder  and  lhot,  powder  barrels,  "1 

&c.  -  .  I 

Implements  for  the  powder 
Ditto  for  guns,  cr»wsrhandfpikes,  " 

&c. 


Sum 


377034 

168 

7'4 

1 16320 

5' 

2080 

6500 

2 

2020 

*«573 

9 

1413 

521427 

^32 

1747 

Weight  of  the  Officers  Stores,  &c. 


Carpenter's  ftores 

Eoatfwain's  ftores 

Gunner's  ftores 

Caulker's  ftores 

Surgeon  and  chaplain's  effects 


Sum 


20187 

9 

27 

21112 

9 

952 

8964 

4 

4- 

5200 

2 

720 

I IO96 

4 

210 

66559 

29 

JJ99 

Weight  of  the  Provi/ions. 

8589701383    lOJO 


Piovificns  for  f;K  months  for  700  7 
men,  with  ail  their  equipage    y 
W iter,  calks,  and  captain's  table 

Sum 


933900416  2060 


^ 


Sum 


316961 
1478400 
1795361 

RsCjiPITVlATIOIf. 


Load-i 

ter  Lin 

and  Shi 

Tons.    Lbs.   Capacii 


The  hull 

The  furniture 

Guns  and  ammunition 

Officers  ftores 

Provilions 

Weight  of  the  men  and  ballad 


3568726 

4375 2- 

521427 

66559 

1792870 

179536 

8182463 


1593     406" 
'95      720 

232  1747 
29  1599 

800  870 

801  1 1 2-1 

3652  1983 


1792870,800     870 


Agreeable  to  the  above  eftimate,  we  find  that  the 
eighty  gun  (hip,  with  every  thing  on  board  and  fit  for 
fea,  when  brought  down  to  the  load  water  line,  weighs 
8,182,463  pounds,  or  nearly  3653  tons.  It  may  now 
be  known  if  the  load  water  line  in  the  draught  be  pro- 
perly placed,  by  reducing  the  immerfed  part  of  the  be- 
dy  into  cubic  feet.  For  if  the  eighty  gun  (hip,  when 
brought  down  to  the  load  water  line,  weighs  3653 
tons,  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  mull  alfo  be  3653 
tons  :  now  a  cubic  foot  of  fait  water  being  fuppofed  to 
weigh  74  pounds,  if  therefore  8182463  be  divided  by 
74,  the  quotient  is  1 10573,  the  number  of  cubical  feet 
which  fhe  muft  difplace  agreeable  to  her  weight. 

It  is  now  neceflary  to  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
contained  in  the  fhip's  bottom  below  the  load  water 
line  by  calculation.  If  the  bottom  was  a  regular  folid, 
this  might  be  very  ealily  done  ;  but  as  it  is  otherwife, 
we  muft  be  fatisfied  with  the  following  method  by  ap- 
proximation, firlt  given  by  M.  Bougucr. 

Take  the  lengths  of  every  other  of  the  lines  that  re-j^jftf' 
prefent  the  frames  in  the  horizontal  plane  upon  the  up-ca|cu|a 
per  water  line  ;  then  find  the  fam  of  thefe  together, the  co 
with  half  the  foremoft  and  aftermoil  frames.    Now  mul-"f  ,he 
tiply  that  (urn  by  the  diftance  between  the  frames,  andn.  D 
the  product  is  the  area  of  the  water  line  contained  be- 
tween the  foremoft  and  aftermoil;  frames  :   then  find  the 
area  of  that  part  abaft  the  after  frame,   which   forms  a 
trapezium,  and  alfo  the  poll  and  rudder  ;  find  alfo  the 
area  of  that  part  afore  the  foremaft  frame,   and  alfo  of 
the  item   and  gripe  ;  then   thefe  areas  being  added  to 
that  full  found,  and  the  fum  doubled,  will  be  the  area 
of  the  furface  of  the  whole  water  line.     The  reafon  of 
this  rule  will  be  obvious  to  thofe  acquainted  with  the 
firft  principles  of  mathematics* 

The  areas  of  the  other  water  line  may  be  found  in 
the  fame  manner :  then  the  fum  of  all  thefe  areas,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  uppermoil  and  iowermoft,  of  which  on* 
ly  one  half  of  each  muft  be  taken,  being  multiplied  by 
the  diftance  between  the  water  lines  (thefe  line3  in  the 
plane  of  elevation  being  equidiftant  from  each  other), 
and  the  produdl  will  be  the  folid  content  of  the  fpaoe 
contained  between  the  lower  and  load  water  lines. 

Add 


10k  T. 


S    H    I    P  -  B    U    I    L 


Add  the  area  ef  the  lower  water  line  to  the  area  of 
the  upper  fide  of  the  keel ;  multiply  half  that  fum  by 
the  diftance  between  them,  the  produft  will  be  the  fo- 
lid  content  of  that  part  between  the  lower  water  line 
and  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  fuppofing  them  parallel  to 
each  other.  But  if  the  lower  water  line  is  not  parallel 
to  the  keel,  the  above  half  fum  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  diftance  between  them  at  the  middle  of  the  Ihip. 

The  folid  contents  of  the  keel  muft  be  next  found, 
by  multiplying  its  length  by  its  depth,  and  that  pro- 
duct by  the  breadth.  Then  the  fum  of  thefe  folid  con. 
tents  will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the 
immerfed  part  of  the  (hip's  bottom,  or  that  part  below 
the  load  water  line. 

Determination  of  the  number  of  Cubic  Feet  contained  in 
the   Bottom   of   the   Eighty   Gun   Ship.       See    Plates 
CCCCLX.  and  CCCCLXI. 
54 
ilied  to       The  fore  body  is  divided  into  five,  arid  the  after  bo- 

n?hty  ^  'nt0  ten'  ^V13-^  parts  in  the  horizontal  plane  ;  be- 
'^"  fides  the  parts  contained  between  the  foremoft  timber 
and  the  ftem,  and  the  aftermoft  timber  and  the  poft. 
The  plane  of  elevation  is  alfo  divided  into  five  equal 
parts  by  water  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  keel.  Thefe 
water  lines  are  alfo  defcribed  upon  the  hoiizontal 
plane. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  there  muft  be  five  inches 
added  to  each  line  that  reprefents  a  frame  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  pknk,  that  being 
nearly  a  mean  between  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  next 
the  water  and  that  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bottom. 


Ft.    In 

J*  5 
24  IO 
24  IO 
24  IO 
24    IO 


24 

24 

2  2 

22 
20 


9* 
5 

10 

9 
11 


Upper  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat. 

'frame  dead  flat  is  24 f.  10  in.  one-half  of 

which  is-  a 

fiame  (4) 
frame  3  w 

frame  7 
frame  11 
frame  15 
frame  19 
frame  23 
frame  27  . 
frame  31 

frame  35  is  16  feet  3  inches,  the  half  cf 
which  is 


Sum 

Diftance  between  the  frames 

Produft 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  3  y 
rudder  and  poll 


Area  of  the  load  water  line  from  dead  fiat  aft  5  3  3  z     5 


8     U 


236 

7 

10 

11 

2582 

8i 

78 

0 

5 

6 

2666 

2-5- 

2 

DING. 

Second  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat. 

frame  dead  flat  is  23  feet  ici  inches,  the 

half  of  which  is 
frame  (4)  .  .  . 

frame  3 
frame  7 

frame  1 1  .  . 

frame  15  -  . 

frame  19  . 

frame  23 

frame  27  . 

frame  31 
frame  35  is  8  feet  6  inches,  the  half  of 

which  is  • 


Sum 

Diftance  between  the  frames 

Produft. 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poll 

Sum  -  -  • 


Area  of  the  2d  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  4868     8 


4 

3 

219 

10 

7* 
1 1 

2397 

5 

4 
7 
5 

2+34 

4 

Third  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Fiat. 


T3 


frame  dead.flatis  22  feet  i-i  inches — half  11 
irame  (4) 
frame  3 
frame  7 
frame  11 
frame  15 
frame  19 
frame  23 
frame  27 
frame  31 
.  frame  35  is  4  feet  3  inches — half 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poft 


Area  of  the  3d  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  4.203 
Fourth  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat, 

«    c  frame  deadflat-is  20  feet  1  inch — baif 
•5    j  frame  (4) 
«      frame  a 

ID     J  J 

Jo  j  frame  7 
•*  I  frame  11 
P    L  frame  15 

Carry  over 


Ft.    fir. 


alf  11 

oh 

22 

It 

22 

Ii 

22 

i4- 

22 

1 

21 

5 

20 

»1 

>9 

& 

16 

5 

1 1 

24 

2 

>i 

190 

H 

10 

1 1 

2.1)1 

s 

•4 

si 

5 

6 

2lOI 

n 

2 

4-*°3 

3 

Ft. 

In. 

10 

o4 

20 

I 

20 

I 

19 

II 

19 

„  1 

IT 

19 

O 

Brought : 


4H 

J.oad  wa- 
ter Line 
and  ship's 
Capacity. 


B 

Ft. 
1 08 
17 
'4 
10 

5 
o 


u 

In. 

9 
7i 

10 
1 1 
11 
11^ 


SHIP- 

Brought  over 
'  frame  19 
frame  23 
<  frame  27 
frame  3 '       .       * 
frame  3  5  is  1  foot  1 1  £  inches — half 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  port. 


Area  of  the  4th  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  3  jci     o 


Fifth  or  Lower  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat. 

Ft.     In. 

'  frame  dead  flat  is  1 7  feet  2  inches — half  8     7 

frame  (4)               -               -               -  17      2 

frame  3              -                -             •  172 

frame  7              -              -              •  1 7      I 

frame  11                  -                  -  164 

frame  15              -              -              -  J  j     4 

frame  19                  -                  -  13      1 

frame  23                  -                   -  89 

frame  27              -              -              .  410 

frame  31                  •                   -  211 

frame  35  is  1  foot  2~  inches — half  o     7  J 


I    L    D    I     N    G. 


Book 


1*9 

0 

to 

1 1 

'735 

9 

9 

9 

5 

0 

1750 

6 

2 

-3 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poll 


Area  of  the  5th  or  lower  water  line  from 

dead  flat  aft 
Half  the  area  of  the  load  water  line 
Area  of  the  fecond  water  line 
Area  of  the  third  water  line 
Area  of  the  fourth  water  line 
Half  the  area  of  the  lower  water  line 
Sum  ... 

Diilance  between  the  water  lines 
Content  in  cubic  feet  between  the  lower 

and  load  water  lines 
Area  of  the  lower  water  line       2678   10 
Areaof  the  upper  fideof  the  keel  206     4 
Sum  .  .  288,5     2 

Half  -  -  1442     7 

Diilance  between  the  lower  wa- 
ter line  and  the  keel  4      1 
Cub.  feet  contained  between  low. 

er  water  line  and  the  keel       5890     6t 


121 

*°i 

10 

1 1 

'330 

2 

4 

*i 

4 

6± 

1339 

5 

2 

2678  10 
2666  24. 

4868  8 
4203 
350i 
J339 


3 

c 

5 


16578  64. 
4  1 

67695  8i 


Content  of  the  keel,  lower  part  ef  rudder, 

and  falfe  keel 
Cubic  feet  abaft  the  midihip  frame  under 
er  when  loaded 


I.oad-wi 
Upper  or  Load  -water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat.  ter  Lin* 

Ft.    In.  "d  Shit 
«    r  frame  dead  flat  is  24  feet  10  inches— half  1 2     5    LaHa<,t' 


.a 


5890  61 
464  3 
74050  6 


frame  E 
frame  I 
frame  N 
frame  Q_ 
.frame  W  is  15  feet  1  inch— half 


Sum  .... 

Diilance  between  the  frames 

Produa 

Area  of  the  part  afore  frame  W 
Hem  and  knee 

Sum 
Multiply  by 

Area  of  the  load  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward 

Second  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat. 


2687      d 


Ft.     In. 


23 

10 

23 

5 

22 

5 

19 

11 

5 

**i 

107 

Si 

10 

11 



ii73 

9 

43 

9 

1217 

6 

2 

«    (- frame  deadflat  is  23  feet  I  oi  inches— half  n    1 1  ^ 
•g    I  frame  E 
"S   }  frame  I 
J5    I  frame  N 

u    I  frame  Q_ 
p    I  frame  W  is  u  feet  1 1  inches — half 

Sum 

Diilance  between  the  frames 

Produa 

Area  of  the  part  afore  frame  W,  with  the 
ftemand  knee 


Area  of  the  fecond  water  line  from  dead  flat 

forward  -  .  243  5     O 

Third  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat. 

Ft.    In. 
a    rframe  dead  flat  is  2  2  feet  1  \  inch— half      11     oj 
•3    j  frame  E 
"ra   J  frame  I 
J5  1  frame  N 
i>    I  frame  Q__ 
£_,    I  frame  \V  is  7  feet — half 

Sum  ... 

Diilance  between  the  frames 

Produa 

Area  of  the  part  afore  W,  with  the  ftem 
and  gripe  ... 

Sum  .... 


Area  of  the  third  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward  ... 


22 

I 

21 

8 

20 

1 

16 

li 

3 

6 

'  94 

6i 

10 

11 

1031 

10 

25 

10 

1057 

8 

2 

2115 

4 

Fourth 

ok  I. 

Uwa- 
iiie 

Bfcip'« 
city. 


SHIP-BU  LDING. 

Fourth  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat. 


Cubic  feet  contained  between  the  lower  and    Ft. 


«    r frame  dead  flat  is  JO  feet  I 


rt 


fc- 


■  frame  E 
J  frame  I 
1  frame  N 
I  frame  Q_ 
I  frame  W  is  2  feet  9  inches — half 


Ft. 

In. 

inch- 

-half 

IO 

oi 

- 

20 

Oi 

- 

'9 

3 

- 

16 

5 

- 

II 

2 

-half 

I 

41 

7« 

3!- 

- 

IO 

1 1 

Sum 

Diflance  between  the  frames 


Produft  ■  -  8j4     8 

Area  of  part  before  W,  with  the  Rem  and 

gripe  8    iOj 


Sum 


863     6i 

2 


Area  of  fourth  water  line  from  dead  flat  for- 
ward -  -  1727      ij- 

Fifth  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat. 

Ft      In. 

M    f  frame  dead  flat  is  1 7  feet  2  inches — half      8     7 

w  I  frame  E 
•5  \  frame  I  - 

j;  frame  N 
W    [frame  Qjs  5  feet— half 

Sum 

Diftance  between  the  frames 

Produft 

Area  of  part  afore  (5 


16 

9 

H 

10 

10 

94^ 

2 

6 

53 

Si 

10 

1 1 

ftem  and  knee 


Sum 


583 

26 

7 

2i 

5 

"£ 

615 

9 

2 

Area  of  the  fifth  or  lower  water  line  from 

dead  flat  forward 
Area  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 


1231      6 
87     4 


Sum 

. 

. 

i}i8 

10 

Half 

- 

659 

<r 

Diftance  between  the  lower 

water 

line 

and 

keel 

- 

4 

1 

Content  of  the  part  contained  between  the 

lower  water  line  and  the  keel  in  cub.  feet  2692      7  J 


Half  the  area  of  the  load  water  line 
Area  of  the  lecond  water  line 
third  water  line 
fourth  water  line 


1343  9 

2  435  ° 

2115  4 

1727  if 


Half  the  area  of  the  fifth  or  lower  water  line    615     9 


Sum  - 

Diftance  between  the  water  line» 


8236   1  if 
4     I 


load  water  lines  -  '3^34 

Cubic  feet  contained  between  lower  water 

line  and  keel  -  .  2692 

Content  of  the  keel  and  falfe  keel  -  196 

Content  afore  midfhip  frame  under  water 

when  loaded  -  .  36523 

Content  abaft  midlhip  frame  •  74050 


4*5 

In.Tonraire  of 
•  Ship. 


/ 


21 


7* 

6 


Content  under  water 

Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  fait  water 


1 10573   10 
74  lbs. 


Weight  of  the  whole  (hip  with  every  thing 

•     onboard  -  -  8182463.8105. 

As  the  weight  of  the  (hip,  with  every  thing  on  board, 
found  by  thi9  calculation,  lVequal  to  that  found  bv  efti- 
mate  ;  it  hence  appears  that  the  water  line  is  properly 
placed  in  the  draught.  It  now  only  remains  to  find 
whether  the  body  is  conftnifted  fuitably  thereto,  that 
i?,  whether  the  (hip  will  be  in  her  natural  pofition  when 
brought  down  to  that  line.  For  this  purpofe  a  perpen- 
dicular muft  be  erefted  27  feet  4  inch,  abaft  dead  flat, 
which  will  be  the  middle  between  the  two  perpendicu- 
lars and  the  place  where  the  centre  of  gravity  (hould 
fall,  that  the  (hip  may  fwim  on  an  even  keel.  The  fo- 
lidity  of  that  part  of  the  bottom  contained  between  the 
faid  perpendicular  and  dead  flat  is  then  to  be  calculated, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  25846  feet  7  inches. 

Solidity  of  the  bottom  afore  dead  flat       36523  f.  4  in. 
between  the  middle  and  dead  flat  25846      7 


Solid  content  of  the  fore  part  of  the  bot- 
tom                 -                      -                 62369  ir 
Solidity  of  the  bottom  abaft  dead  flat       74050  6 
— — —  between  the  middle  and  deadflat  25846  7 


Solid  content  of  the  aft  part  of  the  bot.  48203     1 1 
fore  part  of  the  bottom  62369    11 

Difference  -  -  141 66 

Half  -  -  7083 

Hence  the  after  part  ol  the  fhip'6  bottom  is  too  lean 
by  7083  cubic  feet,  and  the  fore  part  as  much  too  full. 
The  after  part  muft  therefore  be  filled  out  until  it  has 
received  an  addition  of  7083  feet,  and  the  fore  part 
muft  be  drawn  in  till  it  has  loft  the  fame  quantity,  and 
the  bottom  will  then  be  conftrufted  fuitable  to  the  ihip's 
fwimming  on  an  even  keel. 

Chap.  IX.   Of  the  Tonnage  of  a  Ship. 

This   is  aqueftiou  of  equal  importance  and  difficul- P'>  ;■ 
ty.     By  the  tonnage  of  a  fhip  is  meant  the  weight  of!h°d  of "'" 
every  thing  that  can  with  fafety  and  expediency  be  ta-'h,. *,'!„!» ee 
ken  on  board  that  (hip  for  the  purpofe  of  conveyance:  oi  a  iUip. 
it    is  alfo   called   the  Jhip's  burthen  ;    and   it  is  totally 
different  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  as  (lie  floats  in 
the  water.      It  is  perhaps  bell  expreffed  by  calling  it  the 
weigh/  of  the  cargo.      It  is  of  importance,  becaufe  it  is  by 
this  that  the  merchant  or  freighter  judges  of  the  fitnefe 

oi 
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*,onnW  "f  ofthe  fliip  for  hie  purpofe.  By  tin's  government  judge 
y_**'  lt>-  ol  the  (hips  rcquilite  for  tranfport  fervice,  and  by  this 
are  all  revenue  charges  on  the  (hip  computed.  It  is  no 
kfs  difficult  to  anfwer  this  queltion  by  any  general  rule 
which  fliall  be  very  exadl,  becaufe  it  depends  not  on- 
Jy  on  the  cubical  dimcnfions  of  the  (hip's  bottom,  but 
alfo  on  the  fcantling  of  her  whole  frame,  and  in  (hort 
on  the  weight  of  every  thing  which  properly  makes 
part  of  a  (hip  ready  to  receive  on  board  her  cargo. 
The  weight  of  timber  is  variable  ;  the  fcantling  of  the 
frame  is  no  lefs  lb.  We  mull  therefore  be  contented 
with  an  average  value  which  is  not  very  remote  from 
the  truth  ;  and  this  average  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by 
any  mathematical  difcuffion,  but  by  observation  of  the 
burthen  or  cargo  actually  received,  in  a  great  variety  of 
cafes.  But  fome  fort  of  rule  of  calculation  muft  be 
made  out.  This  is  and  mull  be  done  by  perfons  not  ma- 
thematicians. We  may  therefore  expert  to  find  it  inca- 
pable of  being  reduced  to  any  principle,  and  that  every 
builder  will  have  a  different  rule.  Accordingly  the  rules 
given  fur  this  purpofe  are  in  general  very  whimfical, 
riealures  being  ufed  and  combined  in  a  way  that  feems 
quite  unconnected  with  ftercometry  or  the  mealurement 
t>t  folids.  The  iule6  for  calculation  are  even  affected 
hy  the  interefls  of  the  two  parties  oppofitely  concerned 
in  the  refult.  The  calculation  for  the  tonnage  by  which 
the  cuttoms  are  to  be  exafted  by  government  are  quite 
different  from  the  rule  by  which  the  tonnage  of  a  tran- 
fport hired  by  government  is  computed  ;  and  the  fame 
-fliip  hired  as  a  tranfport  will  be  computed  near  one  half 
bigger  than  when  paying  importation  duties. 

Yet  the  whole  of  this  might  be  made  a  very  fimple 
buiinefs  and  very  exaft.  When  the  fhip  is  launched, 
let  her  light-water  line  be  marked,  and  this  with  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  immerfed  part  be  noted  down, 
and  be  engroffed  in  the  deed  by  which  the  property  of 
the  fhip  is  conveyed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  weight 
of  her  mails,  fails,  rigging,  and  fea-ftores,  is  moft  ealily 
obtained  ;  and  every  builder  can  compute  the  cubical 
contents -of  the  body  when  immerfed  to  the  load  water 
line.  The  difference  of  thefe  is  unqueftionably  the  bur- 
then of  the  fhip. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  faid  in  the  laft 
chapter,  that  if  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  which 
the  fhip  difplaces  when  light,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  below  the  light  water  line,  found 
by  the  preceding  method  of  calculation,  be  fubtracted 
from  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  bottom 
below  the  load  water  line,  and  the  remainder  reduced 
to  tons  by  multiplying  by  74,  the  number  of  pounds  in 
a  cubic  foot  of  fea  water,  and  divided  by  2240,  the 
number  of  pounds  in  a  ton,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
tonnage. 

But  as  this  method  is  very  troublefome,   the  follow- 
ing rule  for  this  purpofe  is  that   which   is  ufed  in  the 
king's  and  merchant's  fervice. 
5*  Let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  the  forefide  of  the  ftem 

Common     at  tne  neignt  of  the  hawfe  holes  (h),  and  another  per- 
pendicular  from  the  back  of  the  main  poll  at  the  height 
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of  the  wing  tranfom.  From  the  length  between  thefe  two  T« 
perpendiculars  deduft  three-fifths  of  the  extreme  breadth 
(1),  and  alfo  as  many  times  2|  inches  as  there  are  feet 
in  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel ;  the  remainder  is  the  length  of  the  keel  for 
tonnage.  Now  multiply  this  length  by  the  extreme 
breadth,  and  the  produdi  by  half  the  extreme  breadth, 
and  this  lull  product  divided  by  94  is  the  tonnage  re- 
quired. 

Or,  multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage  by 
the  fquare  of  the  extreme  breadth,  and  the  product  di- 
vided by  1 88  will  give  the  tonnage. 

Calculation  of  the  Tonnage  of  an  Eighty  Gun  Ship. 
I.  According  to  the  true  method. 


The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launching 

draught  of  water 
The  weight  of  the  furniture 


57 
tons     lbs    Calculai 

1593     4o6otthet; 
}yJ      ~      nags  of 

l95      72°rirhtyo 

(hip. 


The  weight  of  the  fliip  at  her  light  wa- 
ter mark  -  -  1788    1 126 
Theweightof  the  fhipat  theloadwatermark  3652   1983 

Real  burthen  -  1864     857 

II.  By  the  common  rule. 

Length  from  the  forefide  of  the  ftem  at  Ft    inch, 

the  height  of  the  hawfe  holes,  to  the 
aft  fide  of  the  main  poll,  at  the  height 
of  the  wing  tranfom  -  185        10 

Three-fifths   of  the    extreme    breadth 
is  -  -  29  f.   9^  in. 

Heightof  the  wing  tranfom 
is  28  f.  4  in.  which  mul- 
tiplied by  2-£  inches  is        6       8f 

Sum  36       6 

Lengthof  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Produd 

Half  the  extreme  breadth 


Burthen  according  to  the  common 

rule 
Real  burthen 

Difference 


36 

6 

149 

49 

4 
8 

7416 

IOJ, 

94)184185 

8| 

1999  929 
1864  857 

95     72 


Hence  an  eighty  gun   fhip  will   not  carry  the  ton-Tj,  $ 
nage  fhe  is  rated  at  by  about  95  tons.      As  the  body  ofmon  rule 
this  fhip  is  fuller  than  in  (hips  of  war  in  general,  there  isg'v«  the 
therefore  a  nearer  agreement  between  the  tonnages  found  *°nnaKe  ' 
by  the  two  diffeient  methods.    It  may  be  obferved  that 


(hips  of  W! 
greater, ai 


fhips  of  war  carry  lefs  tonnage  than  they  are  rated  at  by  of  mer- 
the  common  rule,  and  that  moll  merchants  fhips  carry  chant  fhip 

the  tiu  h- 


(h)  In  the  merchant  fervice  this  perpendicular  is  let  fall  from  the  fore  fide  of  the  ftem  at  the  height  of  the 
wing  tranfom,  by  reafon  of  the  hawfe-holes  being  generally  fo  very  high  in  merchant  fhips,  and  their  ilems  alio 
having  a  great  rake  forward. 

(0  The.  breadth  underitood  in  this  place  is  the  breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of  the  plank. 
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naeeofa  great  deal  more.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  thought 
'*"P-  proper  to  fubjoin  the  dimenfione  of  feveral  fhips,  with 
**         the  tonnage  calculated  therefrom. 

I.  Audacious  of  feventy  four  gunt. 


Length  an  the  gun  deck 
Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 
Depth  of  the  hold 

Launching  draught  of  water  •}  .  i    r 

Load  draught  of  water  -5    ,    - 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launchi 

draught  of  water 
The  weight  of  the  furniture 

Weight  of  the  (hip  at  her  light  water 

mark 
Weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  load  water 

mark 

Real  burthen 

By  the  common  rule. 
Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Produd 

Half  the  extreme  breadth 


1 68  f.  o  in. 
138     o 


46 

»9 
12 

17 
20 
21 


1509  t. 
1 20 


67?lbs. 
1500 


1629  2178 

2776     498 

1 1 46     560 

138  f.  o  in. 
46      9 


64  S > 
23 


6 
4r 


94)150803 


Tonnage  according  to  the  common  rule     1 604  643 
Real  burthen  -  -  1 1 46  560 

Difference  -  .  458     83 

2.   An  EaJI  Indiaman. 

Length  between  the  perpendiculars  for- 
ward and  aft 
Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 
Depth  in  hold 

Launching  draught  of  water  ■)    ,*>r(- 

Load  draught  of  water  -J     '>T? 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launching 

draught  of  water 
The  weight  of  the  furniture 
Weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  light  water 

mark  -  -  65  3 

Weight  of  the  {hip  at  her  load  water 

mark  -  .  1637     1670 


»3* 

f.  8  in. 

105 

0 

3  8 

0 

16 

0 

7 

10 

11 

10 

>9 

8 

20 

8 

602  t.  2 1 1 61bs. 

So 

124 

Real  burthen 

Keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 


By  the  common  rule. 


■984     1670 

105  f. 
38 


Produft 

Half  extreme  breadth 

Tonnage 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 


3999 
■9 


94)75810 

806  1096 


Tonnajje 

Real  tonnage  . 

Difference 

3.  A  Cutter. 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Launching  draught  of  water  ]    ,    , 

Load  draught  of  water  i    j    - 

The  weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  launch- 
ing' 
Weight  of  the  furniture 

Weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  light  wa- 
ter mark 

Weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  load  water 
mark 


417 
806  i096To'lr'"-'e  i'f 
084  16-0    •**£-, 


Real  burthen 


By  the  common  rule. 


Keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Product: 

Half  extreme  breadth 


Tonnage  by  the  common  rule 
Real  tonnage 

Difference 


178  574 

58  f.  O  in. 

29  o 
S  10 
9  » 
9   <j 

12   o 

147  t.  64o!bs, 
9   '99 

156  839 
266  1970 
no  1131 

58  f. 

29 

1682 

Hi 

94)24389 

259  1024 
1 10  1 131 


140  2133 


S9 


The  impropriety  of  the  common  rule  is  hence  mani- 
feft,  as  there  can  be  no  dependence  on  it  for  ascertaining 
the  tonnage  of  vefTels. 

We  fliall  now  fubjoin  the  following  experimental 
method  of  rinding  the  tonnage  of  a  fhip. 

Conftruft  a  model  agreeable  to  the  draught  of  the  Eiperi- 
propofed  fhip,  to  a  fcale  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  menial  m;.. 
to  a  foot,   and  let  the  light  and  load  water  lines  bethodofde- 
markod  on  it.     Then  put  the  model  in  water,  and  loadtne™n"8 
it  until  the  furface  of  the  water  is  exactly  at   the  liwhtuaee  "f 
water  line;  and  let  it  be   fufpended  until   the  water veffefc. 
drains  off,  and  then  weighed.     Now  fince  the  weights 
of  fimilar  bodies  are  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  ho- 
mologous dimenfions,  the  weight  of  the  fhip  when  light 
is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  product  of  the  cube  of  the 
number  of  times  the  fhip  exceeds  the  model  by  the 
weight  of  the   model,  which  is  to  be   reduced  to  tons. 
Hence,  if  the  model   is  conftructed  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  fcale,  and  its  weight  expreiTed  in   ounces  ;  then  to 
theconltant  logarithm  0.4893556,  add  the  logarithm  of 
the  weight  of  the  model  in  ounces,  and  the  fum  will 
be  the  logarithm  of  the  weight  of  the  Ihip  in  tons. 

Again,  the  model  is  to  be  loaded  until  the  furface  of 
the  water  coincides  with  the  load  water  line.  Now  the 
model  being  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  fhip  is  to  be 
found  by  the  preceding  rule  :  then  the  difference  be- 
tv.ecn  the  weights  of  the  ihip  when  light  and  loaded 
is  the  tonnage  required. 
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of      It  will  alfo  be  worth  while  to  add  the  followin;'  ex- 
:   rule  or  Mr  Parkins,  who  was  many  years  foreman 
Ihipwrights  in  Chatham  dockyard. 

I.   For  Men  of  War. 

Take  the  length  of  the  gun-deck  from  the  rabbet  of 

the  item  to  the  rabbet  of  the  ilern-poft.  \  \  of  this  is 
to  be  affumed  as  the  length  fir  tonnage,  =  L. 

Take  the  extreme  breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  ot 
the  plank  ;  add  this  to  the  length,  and  take  i,  ot  the 
fum  ;  eall  this  the  depth  for  tonnage,  =  D. 

Set  up  this  height  from  the  limber  ftrak'e,  and_  at 
that  height  take  a  breadth  alio  from  outfide  to  outfide 
of  plank  in  the  timber  when  the  extreme  breadth  is 
found,  and  another  breadth  in  the  middle  between  that 
and  the  limber  ft  rake  ;  add  together  the  extreme 
breadth  and  thefe  two  breadths,  and  take  |  of  the  fuin 
for  the  breadth  for  tonnage,  =  D. 

Multiply  L,  D,  and  B  together,  and  divide  by  49. 
The  quotient  is  the  burthen  in  tons. 

The  followm  •  proof  may  lie  given  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  rule.  Column  I.  is  the  tonnage  or  burthen  by 
the  king's  meafurement  ;  col.  2.  is  the  tonnage  by  this 
rule  ;  and,  col.  3.  is  the  weight  actually  received  on 
board  thefe  (hips  at  Blackftakc  9  : 


alui  the  additional  weight  necefTary  to  brin*  her  down 
to  the  load  water  hue. 

Jn  order  to  conltruct  this  fcale  for  a  pi  veil  (hip,  it  is 
'..11  \  1  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by 
the  kul,  and  by  that  part  of  the  bottom  below  each 
water  line  i  the  draught.  Since  the  areas  or)  the  feve- 
ral  water  lines  are  already  computed  for  the  eighty  nin 
{hip  laid  down  in  Plates  CCCCLX.  and  CCCCLXl. 
the  contents  of  thefe  parts  may  hence  be  ealily  found 
for  that  whip,  and  are'as  follow. 


Book 

.Soudit] 


Victory 

100 

guns. 

2162 

1839 

1840 

I,ondun 

90 

1845 

«575 

1677 

Arrogant 

74 

1614 

1308 

»3'4 

Diadem 

64 

I.369 

1141 

96S 

Adamant 

1° 

1044 

87D 

886 

Dolphin 

44 

879 

7.<7 

758 

Amphion 

3* 

667 

554 

549 

Daphne 

20 

4Z9 

329 

374 

2.    For  Ship* 

of  Burthen. 

Take  the  length  of  the  lower  deck  from  the  rabbet 
of  the  Hem  to  the  rabbet  of  the  item-poft ;  then  \  i  of 
this  is  the  length  for  tonnage,  =  L. 

Add  the  length  of  the  lower  deck  to  the  extreme 
breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of  plank  ;  and  take  T!r 
of  the  fum  for  the  depth  for  tonnage,  =  D. 

Set  up  that  depth  from  the  limber  ftrake,  and  at  this 
height  take  a  breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide.  Take 
another  at  ^  of  this  height,  and  another  at  f  of  the 
height.  Add  the  extreme  breadth  and  thefe  three 
breadths,  and  take  the  4th  of  the  fum  tor  the  breadth 
for  tonnage,  =  B. 

Multiply  L,  D,  and  B,  and  divide  by  36^.  The 
quotient  is  the  burthen  in  tons. 

This  rule  refts  on  the  authority  of  many  fuch  trials, 
as  the  following : 

King's 

Meafm. 
Northington  Tr.diaman     676 
Granby  Indiaman  7*- 6 

Union  coallier  1  03 

Another  coallier  182 

C  h  a  r .  X.     Of  the  Scale  of  Solidity. 

By  this  fcale  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by  the 
bottom  of  the  fhip,  for  which  it  is  conftructed,  anfwer- 
\cg  to  a  given  draught  of  water  ia  eafily  obtained ;  aud 


Actually 

Rule. 

recd.onbJ 

'°S3 

1064 

1179 

"79 

266 

2*9 

254 

277 

IV 'ah  r  di/plai  ed  in 

Cubic  feet.     |    f>ns.  lis. 

Keelandfallekeel 

Dift.  bet.  keel  ) 

and  5th  w.  line  3 

Sum 

Dill.   5th    and") 
4th  w.  hue    _) 

Sum 

Dili.  4th  and"") 
3d  w.  line    j 

Sum 

Dill.    3d    and"! 
2d  w.  line    J 

Sum 

Dill.   2d    and  1 
1  ft  w.  line    J 

Sum 

2f. 

4 

6 
4 

3  in. 
1 

4 
1 

66;.(j 
8583.I  i 

924^.  10J 
18657.8H 

27901.7^ 
23574-6]  \ 

21    1 85  j 

283   1233 

305     848 
616     82s 

10 

4 

5 
1 

921    1 6 ;  ■' 
778   1795 

14 
4 

6 

1 

5'476-2i 
27812.1^'j 

79288.3H 

3 '285.7 1? 

1700   1 23  r 
918    1775 

18 

4 

7 
r 

2619      766 
1033    l2>* 

22 

8 

1 10572.1 1 J 

3652    1984 

Conftruct  any  convenient  fcale  of  equal  parts  to  re- 
prtfent  tons,  as  fcale  n*  I.  and  another  to  reprefent 
feet,  as  n"  2.    _  p|af( 

Draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  36  )  limited  at  A,  but  pro-  CCCCLJ 
duced  indefinitely  towards  B.      Make  AC  equal  to  the        'j° 
depth  of  the   keel,  2  feet  3  inches  from  fcale  n    2,  andtjrm  of  { 
through  C  draw  a  line  parallel  to  AB,  which  will   W-fraleof 
piefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  ;   upon  which  let  offivity  U 
Cc  equal  to  21  tons  1855  lbs,   taken  from  fcale  n°  1. t,le  P1'! 
Again,   make  AD  equal  to  the   diftance  between   the"  "B 
lower  edge  of  the  keel  and  the  fifth  water  line,  namely, 
6  teet  4.  inches,  and  a  line  drawn  through  L)  parallel  to 
AB  will  be  the  repi efentation  of  the  lower  water  line  ; 
and  make  D  b   equal  to  305  tons  848  lbs,  the  corre- 
fpending  tonnage.     In  like  manner  draw  the  other  wa- 
ter lines,  and  lay  off  the  correfponding   tonnages  ac- 
cordingly :    then    through    the   points   A,   c,   b,  e,  f, 
g,  h,  draw  the   curve   A.cbefgh.      Through  h  draw 
h  B  perpendicular  to  AB,   and  it  will   be  the   great- 
eft  limit  of  the  quantity  of  water  expreffed  in  tons  dif- 
placed by  the   bottom  of  the   fhip,   or  that   when  file 
is  brought  down  to  the  load  water  line.     And  fmce  the 
fhip  difplaces  1788  tons  at  her  light  water  mark,  take 
therefore  that  quantity  from  the  fcale  n°  1 ,  which  be- 
ing laid  upon  AB  from  A  to  K,  and  KL  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  will  be   the  reprefentation  of  the 
light  water  line  for  tonnage.     Hence  the  fcale  will  be 
completed. 

Let 
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e  of         Let  if  now  be  required  to  find  the  number  of  cubic 

**"?•  feet  difplaced  when  the  draught  of  water  is  I  7  feet,  and 
tjie  number  of  additional   tons   ncceflary  to  bring  her 

f  the   down  to  the  load  water  mark. 

fcaie.  Take  the  given  draught  of  water  17  feet  from  the 
fcale  n°  2,  which  laid  from  it  will  reach  to  I  ;  through 
which  draw  the  line  IMN  parallel  to  AB,  and  inter- 
fering the  curve  in  AC ;  then  the;  diftance  IM  applied 
to  the  fcale  n"  I.  will  meafure  about  224.S  ton3.  the  dif- 
placcment  anfwerable  to  that  draught  ot  water  ;  a:.d 
MN  applied  to  the  fame  fcale  will  meafure  about  1405 
tons,  the  additional  weight  necefTary  to  bring  her  down 
to  the  load  water  mark.  Alfo  the  neareft  diflance  be- 
tween M  and  the  lire  Kl.  will  meafure  about  460  tons, 
the  weight  already  on  board. 

It  will  conduce  very  much  to  facilitate  this  operation 
to  divide  KB  into  a  tcale  of  tons  taken  from  the  fcale 
n°  I,  beginning  at  B,  and  alfo  h  L,  beginning  at  h. 
Then  when  the  draught  of  water  is  taken  from  the  fcale 
ji"  2,  and  kid  from  it  to  I,  as  in  the  for.ner  example, 
and  IMN  drawn  parallel  to  AB,  and  interfering  the 
curve  in  M.  Now  through  M  draw  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  AB,  and  it  will  meet  KB  in  a  point  representing 
the  number  of  tons  aboard,  and  alfo  h  L  in  a  point  de- 
noting the  additional  weight  neceffary  to  load  her. 
•  Again,  if  the  weight  on  board  be  given,  the  corre- 
fponding  draught  of  water  is  obtained  as  follows. 

Find  the  given  number  of  tons  in  the  fcale  KB, 
throdgh  which  draw  a  line  peipendicular  to  AB  ;  then 
through  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  this  line  with  the 
curve  diaw  another  line  parallel  to  AB.  Now  the 
diflance  between  A  and  the  point  where  the  paiallel 
interfered  AH  being  applied  to  the  fcale  n°  2,  will 
give  the  draught  ot  water  icquired. 

Any  other  cafe  to  which  this  fcale  may  be  applied 
will  be  obvious. 

Book  II.    Containing  the  Properties  of  Ships,  Sec. 

Chap.  I.      Of  the  Equilibrium  of  Ships. 

ydrt-  SiMCF  the  preffure  of  fluids  is  equal  is  every  direc- 
tion, the  bottom  ot  a  (hip  is  therefore  acited  upon  by 
the  fluid  in  which  it  is  irnmerfed  ;  which  preffure,  for 
any  given  portion  of  fur1  ace,  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
that  portion  by  the  depth  ard  denfity  of  the  fluid  :  or 
it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  \vhofe 
bafe  is  the  given  furtace,  and  the  altitude  equal  to  the 
diflance  between  the  furface  of  the  fluid  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  furface  preffed.  Hence  a  floating 
body  is  in  cquilibrio  between  two  forces,  namely,  its 
gravity  and  the  vertical  preffure  of  the  fluid  ;  the  hori- 
zontal preffure  being  deftroyed. 
e  Let    ABC   (fig.    49.)    be   any  body   irnmerfed  in 

•XIV.  a  fluid  whole  line  of  floatation  is  GH  :  hence  the 
preffure  of  the  fluid  is  exerted  on  every  portion  of 
the  furface  of  the  irnmerfed  part  AFCH.  Let  EF, 
CD  be  any  two  fmall  portions  contained  between  the 
lines  ED,  FC,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  line 
of  floatation  GH  :  then  the  preffure  exerted  upon  F.F 
is  expreffed  by  EF  X  IK,  IK  being  the  depth  of  EF 
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or  CD  ;   the  denfity  of  the  fluid  being  fuppofed  equal  EqaHihrla 

to  I.      In   like    manner    the   preffure  upon  CD  is  equal      unl . of 

to  CD  X  IK.      Now  fince  the  preffure  is  in  a  direction  'p*'    . 

perpendicular  to  the  furface,  draw  therefore  the  line 

E  L  perpendicular  to   EF,  and   DM  perpendicular  to 

DC,  and  make  each  equal  to  the  depth  IK,  below  the 

furface.      Now  the  effort  or  preffure  of  the  fluid  upon 

EF   will  be  expreffed   by    EF  X  EL,    and   that  upon 

CD    by   CD  X  DM.       Complete    the    parallelograms 

ON,  QS,  and  the  preffure   in  the  direction  EL  is  re- 

folved  into  EN,  EO,  the  firft  in  a  horizontal,  and  the 

fecond   in   a  vertical  direction.      In  like   manner,  the 

preffure  in  the  direction  DM  is  refolved  into  the  pref- 

fures  DS,  DC^_  Hence  the  joint  effeft  of  the  preffures 

in  the  horizontal  ard  vertical  directions,  namely,  EF  X 

EN,  and  EF  X  EO,  will  be  e'oual  to  EF  X  EL  :   For 

the  fame  reafon,  CD  X  DP  +  CD  xDQj=  CDxDM. 

But  the  parts  of  the  preffures  in  a  horizontal  direct  1    1 

EF  X  EN,  and  CD  X  DP,  are  equal.    For,  becaufe  of 

the  fimilar  trianules   ENL,   ERF,  and  Dl'M,  DSC, 

EL       EF  DM       DC 

we  have  gjj  =  ^-  and  Dp-  =  ^g  :   Hence    DM 

X  CS  =  DP  x  DC,  and  EL  x  FR=EN  X  EF.  Now 
fince  EL=  DM,  and  FR  =  CS,  therefore  EL  X  FR 
=  DM  X  CS  =  DP  X  DC  =  EN  X  EF.  Hence, 
fince  EF  X  EN  —  DP  X  CD,  the  effecls  of  the  prcf- 
lures  in  a  horizontal  direction  are  therefore  eoual  and 
contrary,  and  confequently  deflroy  each  other/ 

The  preffure  in  a  vertical  direction  is  reprefented  by 
EO  X  EF,  D(^X  DC,  Sec.  which,  becaufe  of  the  fimi- 
lar  triangles  EOL,  ERF,  and  DLM,  DSC,  become 
EL  x  ER,  DM  X  DS,  &c.  or  IK  X  ER,  IK  X  DS, 
&c.  By  applying  the  fame  reafoning  to  even-  other 
portion  of  the  furface  of  the  irnmerfed  part  of  the  bodv, 
it  is  hence  evident  that  the  fum  of  the  vertical  preffures 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  correfponding  difplaced  co- 
lumns ef  the  fluid. 

Hence  a  floating  body  is  preffed  upwards  by  a  force  Tlie  weight 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  difolaced; '  f  3  lhT 
and  fince  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  this  force  ande''"' ' '° 
the  weight  of  the  body,  therefore  the  weight  of  a  float-  'I'*!  t°/n'.h*r 
ing  body  is  equal   to  the  weight  of  the  difplaced  fluid  water  dif- 
(k).      Hence   alfo   the  centre  of  gravity  of  the   bodv  V !»«t. 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  difplaced  fluid  are  in        6' 
the  fame  vertical,  otherwile  the  body  would  not  be  at  ctmreuf 

tjrjvity  of 
bo'h  arc  in 
Chap.   II.      Upon  the  F.Jorts  of  the   Water  to  lend  (jthef-mc 
Veffel.  Vertical. 

When  it  is  faid  that  the  preffure  of  the  water  upon  Tbiorh 
the  irnmerfed  part  of  a  veffel  counterbalances  its  weight, ""pkti't 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  different  parts  of  the  veffel  are  fe  '}'.  '"'" 
clofely  connected  together,  that  the  forces  which  ad  cra^tllted 
upon    its   furface  are    not    capable    of   producing   any  by  Waifon. 
change.      For  we   may   ealily  conceive,  if  the  connec- 
tion o!  the  parts  were  not  fufficicntly  flrong,  the  veffel 
would  run  the  rifk  either  ot  being  broken  in  pieces,  or 
of  fuffering  forr.e  alteration  in  its  figure. 

The  veffel  is  in  a   fituation  fimilar  to  that  of  a  rod 

AB  (fig.  50.),  which  being  afted  upon  by  the  forces 

A  a,  C  c,  D  d,  B  l>,   may  be  maintained  in  cquilibrio, 

3  G  2  1      . 


(k)  Upon  this  principle  the  weight  and  tannage  of  the  80  gun  fhip  laid  down  was  calculated. 
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provided  it  has  a  fufficient  degree  of  ftiffnefs  :  but  as 
loon  as  it  begins  to  give  way,  it  is  evident  it  mud  bend 
in  a  convex  manner,  fince  its  middle  would  obey  the 
forces  C  c  and  D  </,  while  its  extremities  would  be  ac- 
tually drawn  downwards  by  the  forces  A  a  and  B /'. 

The  veffel  is  generally  found  in  fuch  a  fituation  ;  and 
fince  fimilar  efforts  continually  aft  whilft  the  veffel  is 
immerfed  in  the  water,  it  happens  but  too  often  that 
the  keel  experiences  the  bid  effect  of  a  itnin.  It  is 
therefore  verv  important  to  inquire  into  the  true  caule 
ct  this  accident. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  us  conceive  the  veffel  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  a  tranfverfe  lection  through 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  veffel,  in  which  both  the  centre 
of  gravity,  G  (fig.  51.)  of  the  whole  v^lTel  and  that  of 
the  immerfed  part  are  fituated  :  fo  that  one  of  them 
will  reprcfent  the  head  part,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
flein,  each  ot  which  will  be  confidered  feparately.  Let 
£  be  the  centre  o1,  gravity  of  the  entire  weight  of  the 
firlt,  and  o  that  of  the  immerfed  part  corrtfponding. 
In  like  manner,  let  >  be  the  centre  ot  gravity  cf  the 
whole  after  part,  and  <w  that  of  its  immediate  por- 
tion. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  head  will  be  acted  upon  by 
the  two  forces  r/  m  and  0  n,  of  which  the  firlt  will  prel's 
it  down,  and  the  latter  pufh  it  up.  In  the  tame  man- 
ner, the  ilern  will  be  preffed  down  by  the  force  y^,  and 
pufhed  up  by  the  force  " ».  But  thefe  four  forces  will 
maintain  themfelves  in  equilibrium,  as  well  as  the  total 
forces  reunited  in  the  points  G  and  O,  which  are  equi- 
valent  to  them  ;  hut  whilft  neither  the  forces  before 
nor  thofe  behind  fall  in  the  fame  direction,  the  veffel 
will  evidently  fuftain  efforts  tending  to  bend  the  keel 
upwards,  if  the  two  points  ° «  are  nearer  the  middle 
than  the  two  other  forces  gm  and  y  *".  A  contrary 
effect  would  happen  if  the  points  c  and  ■  were  more 
diitant  from  the  middle  than  the  points  j>  and  y. 

Bat  the  firft  of  thefe  two  caufes  ufually  takes  place 
almoft  in  all  veffels,  fince  they  have  a  greater  breadth 
towards  the  middle,  and  become  more  and  more  nanow 
towards  the  extremities  ;  whilft  the  weight  of  the  veffel 
is  in  proportion  much  more  conliderable  towards  the 
extremities  than  at  the  middle.  From  whence  we  iee, 
that  the  greater  this  difference  becomes,  the  more  alfo 
■will  the  veffel  be  fubject  to  the  forces  which  tend  to  bend 
its  keel  upwards.  It  is  therefore  from  thence  that 
v.e  muft  judge  how  much  ftrength  it  is  neceffary  to 
give  to  this  pait  of  the  veffel,  in  order  to  avoid  luch  a 
confequence. 

If  other  circumftances  would  permit  either  to  load 
the  veffel  more  in  the  middle,  or  to  give  to  the  part 
immerfed  a  greater  capacity  towards  the  head  and  ftern, 
fuch  an  effect  would  no  longer  be  apprehended.  But  the 
defljnation  of  molt  veffels  is  entirely  oppolitc  to  fuch  an 
arrangement:  by  which  means  we  are  obliged  to  ftrength- 
en  the  keel  as  much  as  may  be  neceffary,  in  order  to 
avoid  fuch  a  difauer. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following 
practical  obfervations  on  the  hogging  and  fagging  of 
(hips  by  Mr  Hutchinfon  of  Liverpool  : 

"  When  (hips  with  long  floors  happen  to  be  laid  a- 
dry  upon  mud  or  fand,  which  makes  a  folic!  reliitance 
againft  the  long  ftraight  floors  amidlhips,  in  compari- 
ioa  with  the  two  fharp  ends,  the  entrance  and  run  meet 
with  little  fupport,  but  are  preffed  down  lower  than  the 


flat  of  the  floor,  and  in  proportion  hogs  the  (hip  amid-  fcrfc.it 
(hips  ;  which  is  too  well  known  from  experience  to  oc- 
cation  many  total  loffes,  or  do  fo  much  damage  by 
hogging  them,  as  to  require  a  vatt  deal  of  trouble  and 
expence  to  lave  and  repair  them,  fo  as  to  get  the  hug 
taken  out  and  brought  to  their  proper  fheer  again  :  and 
to  do  this  the  more  effectually,  the  owners  have  often 
been  induced  to  go  to  the  expence  of  lengthening  then:; 
and  by  the  common  method,  in  proportion  as  they  add 
to  the  burden  ot  thefe  lhips,  by  lengthening  their  too 
long  ftraight  floors  in  their  main  bodies  arnidfhips,  fo 
much  do  they  add  to  their  general  weaknefs  to  bear 
liardlhips  either  on  the  ground  or  ahYat  ;  for  the  fcant- 
hng  ot  their  old  timber  and  plank  is  not  proportion- 
able to  bear  the  additional  burden  that  is  added  vo> 
them. 

"  But  defects  of  this  kind  are  bed  proved  from  real 
and  inconteftable  facts  in  common  practice.  At  t lie 
very  time  I  was  writing  upon  this  fubject,  I  was  called 
upon  for  my  advice  by  the  commander  of  one  of  thole 
ltrong,  long,  ftraight  floored  lhips,  who  was  in  much 
trouble  and  diffraction  of  mind  lor  the  damage  his- 
fhip  had  taken  by  the  pilot  laying  her  on  a  haul, 
gentle  doping  fand,  at  the  outfide  of  our  docks  at  Li- 
verpool, where  it  is  common  tor  lhips  that  will  take 
the  ground  to  lie  lor  a  tide,  when  it  proves  too  late  to 
get  into  our  wet  docks.  Alter  recommending  a  pro- 
per fhip  carpenter,  I  went  to  the  (hip,  which  lay  with 
only  a  fmall  keel,  yet  was  greatly  hogged,  and  the 
butts  of  her  upper  works  fhained  greatly  on  the  lee- 
fide  ;  and  the  teams  of  her  bottom,  at  the  lower  fut- 
tock  heads,  vaftly  opened  on  the  weather  fide  :  all 
which  ilramed  parts  were  agreed  upon  not  to  be  caulk- 
ed, but  filled  with  tallow,  putty,  or  clay,  &c.  witii  raw 
bullocks  hides,  or  canvas  nailed  with  nations  on  her 
bottom,  which  prevented  her  linking  with  the  How  of 
the  tide,  without  hindering  the  orciTurc  of  water  trom 
ri  hting  and  doling  the  learns  again  as  Hie  floated,  to  as 
to  enable  them  to  keep  her  free  with  pumping.  This 
veflel,  like  many  other  inftances  of  lhips  o:  tins  conftruc- 
tion  that  I  have  known,  was  laved  and  repaired  at  a 
very  great  expence  in  our  dry  repairing  docks.  And 
that  their  bottoms  not  only  hog  upwards,  but  fag  (or 
Curve)  downwards,  to  dangerous  arid  fatal  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrain  or  preffure  that  prevails  upon 
them,  will  be  proved  fiom  the  following  lacts  : 

"  It  has  been  long  known  trom  experience,  that 
when  fhips  load  deep  with  very  heavy  cargoes  or  ma- 
terials that  are  flowed  too  low,  it  makes  them  to  very 
labourfome  at  Jea,  when  the  waves  run  high,  as  to  roll 
away  their  malts  ;  and  alter  that  misfortune  cauies  them 
to  labour  and  roll  the  more,  fo  as  to  endanger  their 
working  and  (training  themfelves  to  pieces :  to  prevent 
which,  it  has  been  long  a  common  practice  to  leave  a 
great  part  of  their  fore  and  after  holds  empty,  and  to 
(tow  them  as  high  as  polhble  in  the  main  body  at  mid- 
fhips,  winch  caufes  the  bottoms  ot  thclc  long  ftraight 
floored  (hips  to  fag  downwards,  in  proportion  as  the 
weight  ot  the  cargo  flowed  there  exceeds  the  prtfiure 
of  the  water  upwards,  io  much  fo  as  to  make  them 
dangeioufly  and  fatally  leaky. 

"  I  have  known  many  inllances  of  thofe  ftrong  fhips 
of  5C0  or  600  tons  burdens  built  with  long  itraight 
floors,  on  the  ealt  coatt  of  England,  tor  the  coal  and 
timber  trade,  come  loaded  with  limber  Irani  the  Baltic 
3  to 
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8"  rts  rf  to   Liverpool,  where  they  commonly  load  deep  with 

\,WrfCr  rock  ^a't>  u^'c^  's  t0°  heavy  to  till  their  holds,  fo  that 
efl\j  for  the  above  reafons  thty  flowed  it  high  amidfhips, 
—y—  and  left  large  empty  (paces  in  their  fore  and  after  holds, 
which  cauled  their  long  flraight  fleors  to  fag  down- 
wards, fo  much  as  to  make  their  hold  ftaunchions  amid- 
fhips, at  the  main  hatchway,  fettle  from  the  beams  three 
or  four  inches,  and  their  mainmarts  fettle  fo  much  as 
to  oblige  them  to  fet  up  the  main  rigging  when  roll- 
ing hard  at  fea,  to  prevent  the  marts  being  rolled 
away  ;  and  they  were  rendered  lo  leaky  as  to  be  obliged 
to  return  to  Liverpool  to  get  their  leaks  flopped  at 
£ieat  expence.  And  in  order  to  fave  the  time  and  ex- 
per.ee  in  dilcharging  them,  endeavours  were  made  to 
find  out  and  flcp  their  leaks,  by  laying  them  afhore 
dry  on  a  level  fand  ;  bat  without  effect  :  for  though 
their  bottoms  were  thus  fagged  down  by  their  caigoes 
when  afloat,  yet  when  they  came  a-dry  upon  the  find, 
feme  ot  their  bottoms  hogged  upwards  lo  much  as  to 
raiie  their  mainmafts  and  pumps  fo  high  as  to  tear  their 
coats  from  their  decks  ;  fo  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  difcharge  their  cargoes,  and  give  them  a  repair  in 
the  repaiiing  dock,  and  in  iome  to  double  their  bot- 
toms, to  enable  them  to  carry  their  cargoes  with  fafe- 
ty,  Mowed  in  this  manner.  From  this  caufe  I  have 
known  one  of  thefe  itrong  fhips  to  founder. 

,;  Among  the  many  inftances  of  fhips  that  have  been 
diilrcffed  by  carrying  cargoes  of  lead,  one  failed  from 
hence  bound  to  Marfcilles,  which  was  foon  obliged  to  put 
back  again  in  great  diflrels,  having  had  four  feet  water 
in  the  hold,  by  the  commander's  account,  owing  to  the 
fhip's  bottom  fagging  down  to  fuch  a  degree  as  made 
the  hold  llaunchions  fettle  fix  inches  from  the  lower 
deck  beams  amidfhips  ;  yet  it  is  common  with  thefe  long 
flrdight  floored  fhips,  when  thefe  heavy  cargoes  are  dii- 
charged  that  makes  their  bottom  fag  down,  then  to  hog 
upwards :  fo  that  when  they  are  put  into  a  dry  repair- 
ing dock,  with  empty  holds,  upon  ftiaight  blocks,  they 
Commonly  either  lpiit  the  blocks  clofe  tote  and  aft,  or 
damage  their  keels  there,  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
fhip  lying  upon  them,  when  none  lies  upon  the  blocks 
Under  the  flat  of  their  floors  amidfhips,  that  being  hog- 
ged upwards  ;  which  was  the  cafe  of  this  fliip's  bottom  ; 
though  fagged  downwards  fix  inches  by  her  cargo,  it 
was  now  found  hogged  fo  much  that  her  keel  did  not 
touch  the  blocks  amidfhips,  which  occalioned  fo  much 
damage  to  the  after  part  ot  the  keel,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  repair  it ;  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  with  thefe 
fhips,  aud  tkeretore  deferving  particular  notice/' 

In  order  to  prevent  tlicie  detects  in  ihips,  "  they 
mould  all  be  built  with  their  floors  or  bottoms  length- 
wife,  to  form  an  arch  with  the  projecting  part  down- 
wards, which  will  naturally  not  only  contribute  greatly 
to  prevent  their  taking  damage  by  their  bottoms  hog- 
ging and  ftraining  upwards,  either  aground  or  afloat,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  but  will,  among  other  advantages, 
be  a  help  to  their  failing,  fleering,  flaying,  and  wa- 
ring." 

Chap.  171.     Of  tie  Stability  of  Ships, 

When  a  veffel  receives  an  impulfe  or  preflure  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  fo  as  to  be  inclined  in  a  fmall 
degree,  the  veffel  will  then  either  regain  its  former 
portion  as  the  preflure  is  taken  off,  and  is  in  this  cafe 


faid  to  be  poflefJed  of  (lability  ;  or  it  will  continue  in  S 
its  inclined  (late  ;  or,  lallly,  the  inclination  will  incrttfe 
until  the  veffel  is  overturned.  With  regard  to  the  frit  " 
cafe,  it  is  evident  that  a  fufficient  degree  of  (lability  is 
neceffary  in  order  to  fuflain  the  efforts  of  the  wind ;  but 
neither  of  the  other  two  cafes  mull  be  permitted  to 
have  place  in  veScls. 

Let  CED  (.fig.  5*.)  be  the  fection  cf  a  fhip  pafling 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
fheer  and  floor  plans  ;  which  let  be  in  equilibrium  in  a 
fluid  j  AB  being  the  water  line,  G  the  centre  or"  gra- 
vity of  the  whole  body,  and  g  that  of  the  immerfed 
part  AEB.  Let  the  body  receive  now  a  very  fmall 
inclination,  fo  that  a  E  b  becomes  the  immerfed  part, 
and  y  its  centre  ot  gravity.  From  y  draw  y  M  perpen- 
dicular to  a  b,  and  meeting  g  G,  produced,  if  neceffarv, 
in  M.  If,  the;:,  the  point  M  thus  found  is  hi  'her 
than  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body,  the 
body  will,  in  this  cafe,  return  to  its  former  pofition, 
the  preffure  being  taken  off.  If  the  point  M  coin- 
cides with  G,  the  veTel  will  remain  in  its  inclined 
date  ;  but  if  M  be  below  G,  the  inclination  of  the 
veffel  will  continually  increafe  until  it  is  entirely  ovcr- 
fet. 

The  point  of  interfection  M  is  called  the  mitacenter, 
and  is  the  limit  of  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  veflel.  Whence  it  is  evident,  from  what 
has  already  been  faid,  that  the  (lability  of  the  veffel  in- 
creafts  with  the  altitude  of  the  metacenter  above  the 
centre  of  gravity  :  But  when  the  metacenter  coincides- 
with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  veffel  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  move  out  of  the  lituation  into  which  it  may- 
be put.  Thus,  if  the  veffel  be  inclined  either  to  the  right 
or  left  fide,  it  will  remain  in  that  pofition  until  a  new- 
force  is  impreffed  upon  it  :.  in  this  cafe,  therefore,  the 
veflel  would  not  be  able  to  carry  fail,  and  is  hence  un- 
fit for  the  purpofes  of  navigation.  If  the  metacenter 
is  below  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  vellel  will 
inflantly  overfet. 

As  the  determination  of  the  metacenter  is  of  the  ut- 
moll  importance  in  the  conllrudf  ion  of  Ihips,  it  is  there- 
fore thought  neceffary  to  illuflrate  this  fubject  more  par- 
ticularly. 

Let  AEB  (fig.  52.)  be  a  feftion  of  a  fhip  perpen- 
dicular to  the  keel,  and  alfo  to  the  plane  of  elevation, 
and  pafling  through  the  centre  ot  gravity  of  the  fhip, 
and  alfo  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immeried 
part,  which  let  be  g. 

Now  let  the  fhip  be  fuppofed  to  receive  a  very  fmall 
inclination,  fo  that  the  line  of  floatation  is  u,  b,  and  >  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  a  E  b.  From  y 
draw  y  M  perpendicular  to  a  b,  and  interfctting  GM  in 
M,  the  metacenter,  as  before.  Hence  the  preflure  of 
the  water  will  be  in  the  direction  >  M. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point  M,  the  metacenter, 
the  pofition  of  )  with  lefpedt  to  the  lines  AB  and  g  G, 
mult  be  previoufly  afcertainci.  For  this  purpofe-,  let 
the  fhip  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  fecfions  by  planes]  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  pa- 
lallel  to  each  other,  and  to  that  iormerly  drawn,  thefe 
planes  being  fuppofed  equidiflaut.  Let  AEB  (rig.  ^3.) 
be  one  of  thefe  lections,  g  the  centre  of  gravity"  of  the 
immerfed  part  before  inclinatior,  and  >  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  when  the  ihip  is  in  its 
inclined  flate  >  die  diflance  g  i  between  the  two  centres 
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Stab  liv  of  0f  gravity  in  each  fefhVn  is  to  be  found.  Let  AB  he 
sl"Ff»  the  line  of  floatation  of  the  fhio  when  in  an 
v~""  flatc,  and  all  the  water  line  when  inclined.  'I  hen,  be. 
caufc  the  weight  of  the  fhip  remains  the  fame,  the 
quantity  of  water  difplaced  will  alfn  be  the  fame  in  both 
cafes,  and  therefore  AEB  =uEi,  each  fuftaining  the 
fame  part  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  fhip.  From  each 
of  thele  take  the  part  AF.  ^,  which  is  common  to 
both,  and  the  remainders  AO  a,  BO  /<  will  be  equal  ; 
and  which,  becaufe  the  inclination  is  fuppoied  v<  ry  h»  I, 
may  be  confidered  as  rectilineal  triangles,  and  the  point 
O  the  middle  of  AB. 

Now,  let  II,  I,  K,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
fpacesAOtf,  AE /;  and  BO/,  rcfptctivcly.  From 
thtfe  points  draw  the  lines  H  h.  It,  and  K  i.  perpen- 
dicular to  AB,  and  let  IL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
EO.  Now  to  afcertain  the  diftance  ■>  o  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  >  of  the  part  a  E  /'  from  the  line  AB,  the 
momentum  of  a  E  b  with  refpeel  to  this  line  muft  be 
put  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  momentums  of  the 
parts  AE  b,  AO  <>,  which  are  upon  different  fides  of 
I/?"?'  AB  f-  Hence  a  E  *  X  >•  7,  or  AEB  X  >  ?=AE  b 
<""'  x  I  i— AO  a  X  II  h.  But  fince  g  is  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  two  parts  AE<5,  BO  /',  we  have  there- 
fore AEB  Xg  O  =  AE  b  X  I  i+BO  bxKl.  Hence 
by  expunging  the  term  AE  b  X  I  /  from  each  of 
thefe  equations,  and  comparing  them,  we  obtain  AEB 
Xv  9  =  AEBx?0—  BO  3  X  Ki  — AOa-XHA. 

Now,  fince  the  triangles  AO  a,  BO  b,  are  ftippofed 
infinitely  fmaU,  their  momentums  or  products  by  the 
infinitely  little  lines  H  b,  K  i,  will  alfo  be  infinitely 
fniall  with  refpect  ta  AEB  X  g  O;  which  therefore  be- 
ing rejected,  the  former  equation  becomes  A  EB  X  y  q 
rAEBx^O,  and  hence  yqzzgO.  Whence  the 
centres  of  gravity  y,  g ,  being  at  equal  diftances  below 
AB,  die  infinitely  little  line  y  g  is  therefore  perpendi- 
cular to  EO.  For  the  fame  reafon  gy,  fig.  52.  may 
be  confidered  as  an  atch  of  a  circle  whole  centre  is  M. 

To  determine  the  value  of  gy,  the  momentum  of 
0  E  b  with  relpeCt  to  EO  mud  be  taken,  for  the  fame 
Teafon  as  before,  and  put  equal  to  the  momentums  of 
the  two  patts  AO  o,  AE  b  ;  and  we  fhall  then  have 
uEbXg  y,  or  AEB  X  g  y  =  AEB  X  IL  +  AO  a 
XOf.  But  fince  g  is  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  fpaces  AE  /•,  BO  b,  we  fhall  have  A  E  b  X 
IL-BOixOi  =  O,  or  AE  b  X  IL  =  BO^X 
Oh.  Hence  AEB  X?  >  ^  BO  i  X  Oi  +AO  a  X  O  A 
r=  2  BOiXOi;  becaufe  the  two  trianples  AO  a, 
BO  b  are  equal,  and  that  the  diftances  O  k,  O  h,  are 
idfo  evidently  tqual. 

Let  x  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  fettion  reprefentcd  by 
ABC.  Then  the  momentum  of  this  fection  will  be 
2  BOiX*  XOi,  which  equation  will  alfo  ferve  lor 
each  particular  leclion. 

Now  let  /  repiefcnt  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of 
ail  the  feftior.s.  Hence  /,  AEB  X  x  X  g  y  =  ,,  2. 
BO  b  X  x  X  O  i.  Now  the  firft  member  being  the 
fum  of  the  momentums  of  each  fecfion,  in  proportion 
to  a  plane  pafilng  through  the  keei,  ought  therefore  to 
be  equal  to  th«  fum  of  all  the  fe&ions,  or  to  the  volume 
of  the  in  merfed  part  of  the  bottom  multiplied  by  the 
diftance  g  v.  Hence  V  unrelenting  the  volume,  we 
fhall  have  V  Xgy  =/,  2  BO  b  X x  O  h. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  fecond  membeT 
of  this  equation,  it  may  be  remarked,   that  when  the 
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(Tup  is  inclined,   the  original  plane  of  fiorvtntion  CBFQ/ta!>l:' 
f 4. )  becomes  C  h  p  Q.    Now  the  triangles  N I  n,     sh,P< 
BO  b,   being  the  fame  as  thofe  in  figures   f2.  and   53.  ;    "~ v" 
Mid  a)  each  of  thele  triangles  fiave  one  angle  equal,  tin  y 
may,  upon  account  of  their  infinite  fmallnefs,  be  confi- 
dered   as    fimilar  ;    and  hence    B  O  b  :  N  I  n  :  :  OB|* 

:    I(N'!  ;  wliencc  BO<5  ==;   X  N  I  n.     Moreover,  we 

have  (fig.  53.)   Oi  =  fOB.   for   the  points    K  and  t 
may  be  corriidered  as  equidiftant  from  the  point  O  : 

whence  BO  hxO  I  =J2M  x  NI  n. 

INT 
OB|' 


Hence  V  Xg  y=  f, 


IN! 


X.vXNIn.    From  this 


equation  the  value  of  g  y  is  obtained. 

To  find  the  altitude  g  M  (fig  yj.)  of  the  meta- 
center  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immcrfed  part 
of  the  bottom,  let  the  aic   NS   be  defcribed  from  the 


centre  I  with  the  radius  IN  ;  then  NI  n  = 


INxNS 


Now 


fince  the  two  ftraight  lines  y  M,  g  M  ate  perpendicular 
to  <;«  and  AN  rclpeciively,  the  angles  M  and  NI  n 
are  therefore  equal  :  and  the  infinitely  little  portion  ^  y, 
which  is  perpendicular  to  ^  M,  may  be  confidered  as  an 
arch  defcribed  horn  the  centre  M.  Hence  the  two  feo 
tors  NTS,  g  M  y  are  fimilar  j  and  thttefoie  g  M  :g  ;  :: 

IN  :  NS.      Hence  NS  =-—-—;    and    confeciuently 

_  i'M 

NI  n  a      .-'    ±?—.      Now  this  being  fubftitutcd  in  the 
2  g  M 

former  equation,   and  reduced,   we  have   V  Xg  y  z=.f 

\QV>\>XxXgy 

vv •     But   fince  g  M   and  g  y  are   the 

fame,  whatever  fcftion  may  be  under  confideration  the 
equation  may  therefore  be  expreffed  thus,    V  Xg  y  — 


HenCe)gM=iT/.QB;'Xx 


LfT  ./,OBl3X.v. 
g  M 

Let  y   =  OB,    and    the    equation    becomes    f  Ms 

1-Jl  -''    x  -      Whence  to  have  the  altitude  of  the  me- 

V 
tacenter  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  inunerfed  part 
of  the  bottom,  the  length  of  the  fiction  at  the  water- 
line  muft  be  divided  by  lines  perpendicular  to  the  middle 
line  of  this  feftion  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts, 
fo  that  the  portion  of  the  curve  contained  between  any 
two  adjacent  perpendiculars  may  be  confidered  as  a 
ftraight  line.  Then  the  tuna  of  the  cubes  ot  the  half 
pei pendiculars  or  ordinates  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
diftance  between  the  perpendiculars,  and  two  thirds  of 
the  product  is  to  he  divided  bv  the  volume  of  the  im- 
meiled  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  (hip. 

It  is  hence  evident,  that  while  the  fictor  at  the  wa- 
ter line  is  the  fame,  and  the  volume  of  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom  remains  alio  the  fame,  the  altitude  ot  the 
metacenter  will  remain  the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the 
figure  of  the  bottom. 

Chap.  IV.    Of  the  Centre  of Gravity  of the  immcrftd  Part 
of  the  Botiovi  of  ajhip. 

The  centre  of  gravity  *  of  a  fhip,  fuppofed  homo-*  See  ■ 
geneous,  and  in  an  upjight  pofition  in  the  water,  is  in  3,'""""°' 
4  ver- 


kir. 
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a»itre  of  vertical  fe^lloti  p»(B"ig  tKVou^h  the  keel,  and  divi 
j.-avit)v  t'nc  fljjp  jnt0  tw0  equal  ,  parts,  at  a  certain  di- 

""*        dance  fmm  the  (tern,  and  altit  i  le  ab  ive  the  heel. 

In  order  to  determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
immerfed  part  of  a  (hip's  bottom,  we  mini  begin  with 
determining  the  centre  o-  gravity  of  a  fection  of  the  fhip 
parallel  to  the  keel,  as  ANDFPB  (fig.  5^.),  bounded 
bv  the  parallel  lines  AB,  DP",  and  by  the  equal  ani  !i- 
milar  curves  AND,  BPF. 

If  the  equation  of  this  curve  were  known,  its  centre 
of  gravity  would  be  ealily  found  :  but  as  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  let  therefore  the  line  CE  be  drawn  through  the 
mi  Idle  C,  E,  of  the  lines  AB,  DF,  and  let  this  line 
CE  be  divided  into  fo  great  a  number  of  equal  parts 
by  the  perpendiculars  TH,  KM,  ccc.  that  the  arches  of 
the  curves  contained  between  the  extremities  of  any  two 
adjacent  perpendiculars  may  be  confidercd  as  ftraight 
lines.  The  momentums  ot  the  trapeziums  DTHK, 
TKMH,  &c,  relative  to  the  point  E,  are  then  to  be 
fourd,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  momentums  is  to  be  divided 
by  the  fum  of  the  trapeziums,  that  is,  by  the  furface 
ANDFPB. 

The  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trape- 

.      -,„,,_.,.         .        •     „.       4-IEx(DF+2TH) 

eium  i  rlrJJ  from  thepomtEis  —  '- - '- 

6W,  DF  +  TH  %. 

ic&aiiiqur,Yor  the  fame  reafon,  and  becaufe  of  the  equality  ot  the 

•  275-      lines  IE,   IL,    the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 

the  trapezium  TKMH  from  the  fame  point  E  will  be 

-jJEX(  1H+2  KM)  ^IExf4TH+5KM) 

TH  +  KM  +IE,or-  TH  +  KM  * 

In  like  manner,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 

the    trapezium  NKMP    from   the    point    E    will    be 


4IEx(KM+2NPj 
~~  KM+NP 


+  2  IE,  or 


-jIEx(^KM4-*NP) 
"  KM  +  NP- ' 


,*7 

>.e  for 
Bar 


&c. 

Now,  if  each  diftance  be  multiplied  by  the  furface  of 
the  correfponding  trapezium,  that  is,  by  the  product;  of 
lia'f  the  fum  of  the  two  oppolite  fides  of  the  trapezium 
into  the  common  altitude  IE,  we  mall  have  the  momen-' 
tumsofthefe  trapeziums, namely,  J  IE|2X(DF+2 TH), 
i  H|*  x  (4  TH  +  5KM)£lE|2X(7KM+8NP), 
&c.  Hence  the  fum  of  thefe  momentums  will  be  \ 
FlI|;X  (DF  +  6TH+i2  IJM+18NP+24.QS+14 
AB).  Whence  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  line 
CE  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts,  the 
factor  or  coefficient  ot  the  latt  term,  which  is  here  14, 
will  be  =  2  +  3  (»—  2)  or  3  n — 4,  n  being  the  number 
of  perpendiculars.  Thus  the  general  expreffion  of  the 
funi  of  the  momentums  is  reduced  to   IE;  x  (5-  DF  -+- 

TH  +  2  KM  +  3NP  +  4Q6+,  Sc. h  *  "~4- 

X  AB). 

The  area  of  the  figure  ANDFPB  is  equal  to 
IE  X  {i  DF  +  TH-t-  KM+NP+,  &C...+  i 
AB)  ;  hence  the  diftance  EG  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
G   from  one  of  the   extreme  oidinates  DF  is  equal  to 

JExUDF+TH+2K:i+3NP+,&c.+ip±XAB) 


\  DF  +  IH+KM  +  NP+,  &c.  +  i  AB 
the  cen-  Whence  the  following  rule  to  find   the  diftance  of  the 
l'j '■'"-     centre  of  gravity  G  from  one  of  the  extreme  ordinatcs 
l„l°£g    DF.     To  the  fixth  of  the  firft  ordinate   add   the  fixth 
reme      of  the  laft.  urdioate  multiplied  by  three  times  the  num.- 

■Bitcf, 


Grjv  t; . 
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ber  of  ordinates  minus  fo  |r  :  then  the  fecond  ordinate,  Centre  of 
.  three  timea  the  fourth,  Uc.  the  fum 
he  a  firft  term.  Then  to  half  the  fum  of  the  ex- 
treme ordinates  add  all  the  intermediate  ones,  and  th-; 
fum  will  be  a  fecond  term.  Now  the  firil  term  divided 
by  the  fecond,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  in- 
terval  between  two  adjacent  perpendiculars,  will  be  the 
diftance  fought. 

Thus,  let  there  be  feven  perpendicular",  whofe  va- 
lues are  18,  2},  38,  3:,  30,  21,  o,  feetrefpe&ively, 
and  the  common  interval  between  thefe  perpendiculars 
20  feet.  Now  the  frxth  of  the  firil  term"  1  8  is  ^  ;  and 
as  the  laft  term  is  c,  therefore  to  3  acid  2:,  twice  18 
or  56,  thrice  3:  or  90,  our  times  30  or  12:,  rive  times 
2t  or  105  ;  and  the  fum  is  J97.  Th  :n  to  the  half  of 
18-r-c,  or  9,  add  the  intermediate  ordinate*,  and  the 


fum  will  be  141. 


JNow   -LLL or 


•940     _ 


,  =59  feet 


141  141 

4  inches  nearly,  the  diftance  of  the  centre   of  gravity 
horn  the  firft  ordinate. 

Now,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  fection  is 
determined,  it  is  eafy  from  thence  to  find  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  folid,  and  confequently  that  of  the  bot- 
tom of  a  ft.ip.  g. 

The  next  ftep  is  to  find  the  height  of  the  centre  ofHrfght  <f 
gravity  of  the  bottom  above  the  keel.  For  this  pur-the  «"»* 
pofe  the  bottom  muft  be  imagined  to  be  divided  into  (,e.raVLty 
lections  by  planes  paralkl  to  the  keel  or  water-line,  keel.6  '  * 
(ngs-  57.  58-)  Then  £he  folidity  of  each  portion  con- 
tained between  two  parallel  planes  will  be  equal  to  half 
the  fum  of  the  two  oppofed  furfaces  multiplied  !>v  the 
diftance  between  them;  and  its  centre  01  gravitv  will 
be  at  the  lame  altitude  as  that  of  the  trapezium  abed, 
(fig.  58.),  which  is  in  the  vertical  fection '  paffing 
through  the  keel.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  the  fame 
rule  as  before  is  to  be  applied  to  find  tBe  altitude  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
word  perpendicular  or  ordinate  is  to  be  changed  into 
fection.  Hence  the  rule  is,  to  the  fixth  part  of  the 
loweft  fection  add  the  product  of  the  fixth  part  of  the 
uppermoft  fection  by  three  times  the  number'of  fections 
minus  tour;  the  fecond  fection.  in  afcending  twice  the 
third,  three  times  the  fourth,  &c.  the  fum  will  be 
a  rirft  term.  To  half  the  fum  of  upper  and  lower  fec- 
tions  add  the  intermediate  ones,  the  fum  will  be  a  fe- 
cond term.  Divide  the  firft  term  by  the  fecond,  and 
the  quotient  multiplied  by  tire  diftance  between  the  fec- 
tions  will  give  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
above  the  keel. 

With  regard  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  fhip,  whe- 
ther it  is  ccniidered  as  loaded  or  light,  the  operation 
becomes  more  difficult.  The  momentum  of  every  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  fhip  and  cargo  muft  be  found  fepa- 
rately  with  refpect  to  a  horizontal  and  alfo  a  vertical 
plane.  Now  the  fums  of  thefe  two  momentums  being 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  fhip,  will  give  the  altf. 
t  ude  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  its  diftance  from  the 
vertical  plane  ;  and  as  this  centre  is  in  a  vertical  plane 
paffing  through  the  axis  of  the  keel,  its  place  is 
therefore  determiner].  In  the  calculation  of  the  mo- 
mentums, it  muft  be  obfervtd  to  multiply  the  weight, 
and  not  the  magnitude  of  each  piece,  by  the  diftance  of 
its  centre  of  gravity. 

A  more  eafy  method  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity 
•f  a  fhipis  by  a  mechanical  operation,  as  follows:  ConitruA 
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Centre  of  a  block  of  as  tight  wood  as  poflihle,  exactly  fimilar  to  the 
'_  parts  of  the  propofed  draught   or  (hip,  by  a   fcale  of 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.     The   block  is 


«S 

A  nucha- 
nicil  me- 
thod for 
al.  ertain- 
in^  the 
centre  <  f 
gra 'i:y  of 
a  111  i  p. 


then  to  he  fufpended  by  a  lilk-thread  or  very  fine  line, 
placed  in  different  fituations  until  it  is  found  to  be  in  a 
ftate  of  equilibrium,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be 
pointed  out.  '1  he  block  may  be  proved  by  fattening 
the  line  which  fufcends  it  to  any  point  in  the  line  join- 
ing the  middles  ot  the  item  and  pnft,  and  weights  are 
to  he  fufpended  from  the  extremities  of  this  middle  line 
at  the  ftem  and  poit.  If,  then,  the  block  be  properly 
conilru£ted,  a  plane  palling  through  the  line  of  fufpen- 
lion,  and  the  other  two  lines,  will  alio  pafs  through  the 
keel,  ftem,  and  port.  Now,  the  block  being  Impend- 
ed in  this  manner  from  any  point  in  the  middle  line,  a 
line  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  block  parallel  to  the  line  of 
fufpenfion,  fo  that  the  plane  palling  through  thefc  two 
lines  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
■fhip  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  keel.  The  line  by  which 
the  block  is  fufpended  is  then  to  be  removed  to  fome 


other  convenient  point  in  the  middle  line  :  an',  another 
line  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  block  parallel  to  the  line  fuf- 
ptnding  it,  as  before.  Then  the  point  of  interferon 
of  this  line  with  the  former  will  give  the  pofition  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  on  the  block,  which  may  now  be 
laid  down  in  the  draught. 

Chap.  V.  Application  of  the  preceding  Rules  to  the  De- 
tirmination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  and  the  Height  of 
the  Mctacenter  above  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Ship  of 
74  Guns. 

In  fig.  ^9.  are  laid  down  the  feveral  fe&ions  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  by  planes  parallel  to  the  keel,  and 
at  equal  diftanccs  from  each  other,  each  diftance  being 
to  feet  o  inches  4  parts. 

I.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  upper  He- 
rixontal  ScSion. 

To  find  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
plane  8  g  oG  from  the  firft  ordinate  8  g. 


Ordinate 
Feet,    in 

it 

p. 

Double  Ord. 
Feet,  In.      P. 

nl  Faft 

jrs. 

iflProduas.   ( 
Feet    In.    P.  ' 

d  Factors. 

2d  Produ£h. 
Feet.  In.    P. 

14     9 

0 

29 

6 

0 

oi 

4 

1 1 

0 

oi 

H 

9     c 

17      1 

6 

3  + 

3 

0 

1 

34 

3 

0 

34 

3     0 

18     9 

0 

37 

6 

0 

2 

75 

0 

0 

37 

6    0 

19    10 

0 

39 

8 

0 

3 

119 

0 

0 

39 

8     0 

20      7 

6 

41 

3 

0 

4 

165 

0 

0 

41 

3     0 

21       1 

9 

42 

3 

6 

5 

21 1 

5 

6 

42 

3     6 

21       6 

3 

43 

0 

6 

6 

258 

3 

0 

43 

0     6 

21     7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

7 

3°3 

0 

6 

43 

3     6 

21     7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

8 

34<5 

4 

0 

43 

3     6 

21     7 

6 

43 

3 

0 

9 

389 

3 

0 

43 

3     0 

21       4 

0 

42 

8 

0 

10 

426 

8 

0 

42 

8     0 

20   10 

6 

4< 

9 

0 

11 

459 

3 

0 

41 

9    0 

19    9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

12 

474 

0 

0 

39 

6    0 

'7     4 

6 

34 

9 

0 

'3 

o** 

45' 

9 

0 

34 

9     © 

•3     " 

3 

26 

2 

6 

((3 

X15)- 

179 

1 

1 

k 

>3 

1     3 

29  I 


58; 


3897    3     ' 


554    4     3 


Nowl!i'J_l 


3897  •  2J 

X10    o    Ars-4-2 ^X  10.03  =  70.5. 

554     4     3  ^  554  •  25 


Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  g  0  G  from  the  firft  ordinate 

8/,  is 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  ftern-poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  g  8  from  its  ordinate  AR, 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  alt  fide  of  the  ftern-poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  G  0  y  y  from  its  ordinate  G  o, 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft,  -  » 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fc&ion  of  the  ftern-poft  from  the  aft  part  of  die  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fcftion  of  the  Hern  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 


Feet. 

70.  J 

»  3-5 
84.0 

8.42 
0.58 

9.0 

5.44 
T53-78 

159.2* 

0.29 

169.76 

The 
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Feet. 


Shi}'    BirrLDiXG 


CCCCLXTU  , 


#,„./  .\;...t; 


</.&/''.  '• 


•  >^.  4 A 
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The  areas  of  thefe  feveial  planes,  calculated  by  the  common  method,  will  be  a3  follow  • 

5558.90  for  that  of  the  plane,  and  its  momentum  5558.9  X  84  =  46G947.6000 

1  99.13  for  that  of  double  the  trapezium  AR^  8,  and  its  momentum  199.13  X  9  =  1  792.1700 

21459  for  that  of  double  the  trapezium  G  0  Y  y,  and  its  momentum  214.59  *  '59-22=     34167.0236 

077  for  that  of  the  feftion  of  the  flcrn-poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  =,  0.2253 

0.77  for  that  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169,76  =2  130.71  c2 

5974.16     Sum  ...  .  503037.7321 

£fow    -  3   *      i =:  84.2,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fedion  from  the  aft  fide  of 

rhe  ftern-poft. 

It.     Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  fecond  Horizontal  Se&lon. 
To  find  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8fn  G  from  its  firfl  ordinate  8 /". 


Ordinates. 


Feet 
f  I 

•5      3 

"7     5 

18  10 

19  ro 

20  7 

21  O 
21  2 
21  O 
20  IO 
20  6 
19  IO 
18  6 

15     9 

II       2 


In.  Pts. 
2      3 

o 

O 


Double  Ord. 

In. 


3 
6 

o 

3 
0 
6 

9 

6 
0 
0 
6 


Feet 
22  4 
30  6 
34  10 
37  8 
39 
4' 
42 

4i 
42 
4i 
4i 
39 
37 
31 


Pts. 

6 

o 

O 

6 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 


i.  Factors. 

°* 
1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

«3 


1.  Produfts.     2. 
Feet.    In.  Pts. 
9 


Fad.   2.  Produas. 


3 

3° 
69 

>'3 
*59 
205 
252 
296 
33<5 
376 
410  10 

43S  4 
444  o 
410  7 


c4 


1 

o 
10 
3 
4 
8 
1 


22  5  6 


((3Xij)-4)  *i   153  5 


Feet. 
II 

30  6 
34  10 
37  8 
39 
4' 
42 

42 
42 
4i 
4' 
39 
37 
3' 


III.  Pts. 
2   3 


e 
o 
6 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 


r 


II 


2  9 


273 


546  4  6 


3698  5  3 


523  n  6 


Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre   of  gravity  of  double    the    plane    8/n  G  from  its   firft  ordinate  8  n    is 

3*98     5     3  ^  3698.43  „ 

— 2 7X10.0.4= X  10.03  =  - 

523  11     6  #  *         523-95  3 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft  -  -  . 


70.79 
*3-5 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  above  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft: 

Diftance  of  die  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR/8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  ftern-poft  . 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  before  the  ordinate  Go  from  that  ordinate 
Diftance  of  that  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  ... 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftern-poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feclion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow : 

5255.22  for  that  of  the  plan  8/n  G,  and  its  momentum  5255.22  X  84.29  = 
153. 11  for  that  of  double  the  trapezium  A R/ 8,  and  its  momentum  1  rj.  11X8.95  = 
182.40  the  area  of  the  trapezium  before,  and  its  momentum  182.40  X  159.52  =: 
0.77  the  area  of  the  fefltion  of  the  fternpoft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  = 
0.77  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  ilem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  =: 


5592.27  Sum 

Voi.  XVII.  Part  II. 


3  H 


84.29 

8.38 
0.57 

8.95 

5-74 
153-7* 

159.52 

0.29 

169.76 


442962.4938 

•370-334J 

29096.4480 

c.2233 

130.7151 

473560.2148 
Now 
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Centrs  of  473c6o.2I48  .         ,  ,,/•«.»  •  Cemres 

Oravj-.y.       Now  — —  =  84.68,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  feftion  from  the   aftfid*   (Vavity 

of  the  ftern-poft. 

III.     Dtttrmination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  third  Horizontal  Scliion. 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  S  em  G  from  its  firtt  ordinate  8  e. 


Ordinate's. 

Double 

Ord. 

1.  Faftors. 

I.  Produfts.     2.  ] 

•aft.      2.  Produfts. 

Fret.   In. 

Pts. 

Fete. 

in. 

Pis 

Feet 

In 

Pit 

Feet     In    I'ti. 

6     7 

6 

»3 

3 

0 

°V 

2 

2 

6        < 

>}              676 

II       7 

6 

23 

3 

0 

1 

23 

3 

0 

1             23     3     0 

15       I 

0 

30 

2 

0 

2 

60 

4 

0 

[             30     2     0 

17       I 

3 

34 

2 

6 

3 

102 

7 

6 

r            34    2     6 

J*     3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

4 

I46 

0 

0 

1             36     6     0 

15     3 

0 

3* 

6 

0 

5 

192 

6 

0 

1             3S     6     0 

19     9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

6 

237 

0 

0         1 

l            39    6    0 

20     0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

7 

280 

0 

0         1 

40    0    0 

20     0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

320 

0 

0         ] 

1            40    0    0 

19     8 

3 

39 

4 

6 

9 

354 

4 

6         1 

39    4     6 

19     1 

3 

33 

2 

6 

10 

3^ 

j 

0         1 

38     2     6 

IS      1 

0 

3* 

2 

0 

ft] 

397 

10 

0         i 

36     2    0 

16     3 

9 

3* 

7 

6 

12 

39' 

6 

0         j 

32     7     6 

13     2 

3 

26 

4 

6 

•3 

342 

10 

6        1 

1            26    4    6 

8     4 

6 

16 

9 

0  ((3X«i)- 

r)x' 

=  114 

5 

6        ol            846 

242     5     3        484  10    6 


3347 


469  10     6 


Hence  the  diftance   of  the    centre  of  gravity  of  double   the  plane  BcmG  from   its  firft  ordinate  8  e  is 
3347     o     6 


3347.04 
,  X  10     o     4  =  ^— —X  1003  = 
469   10     6  T  469.87  ° 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  fronfc  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  is 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  ARf  8,  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  G  m 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  Item  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 


71.44 
«3-5 


84.94 

8.03 
0.58 


8.6 1 


5.19 
«53-7» 

158.97 

0.29 
169.76 


The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  will  be  found  to  be  as  follow; 

4.712.7961  for  that  of  double  the  plan  8rmG,  and  its  momentum  4712.7961  X  84.94  = 

93.84  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  3  e  88,  and  its  momentum  9384  X  8.61 

131. 1  for  the  area  of  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  131. 1  X  158.97  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  o.  29  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  = 


4939.2761     Sum 


400304.9007 

H07.96J4 

20840.967 

0.2233 

130.7  152 

422084.7706 


Now  — — —      6~  =  ^5-45> t!ie  d'ftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  feftion  from  the  aft  fide  of 

the  poft. 
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;«ntre  of  IV.     Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  Fourth  Horizontal  SeBioti.  Centre  of 

Gravity.  Gravity. 

■  1 1       '  Diftance  «f  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  8  dlG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  d.  <— — v— W 


Ordinate*. 

Double  Ord.          1.  Fad" 

Feet.  In. 
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Feet.    In. 
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9 
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9 
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0 
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0 
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9 
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6 
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0               10 
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3 
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6              11 
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0 
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0              12 
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6 

19     3 

0              13 

5     4 

9 

10    9 

<5((3*'5)-4 

1.  Produ< 

*». 

2.  Faft 

2.  Produces. 

Feet.  In 

Pt». 

Feet 

In.  Ptt 

I       I 

2 

oi 

3 

3     6 

15     6 

0 

1 

'5 

6     0 

47     8 

0 

1 

23 

10     0 

88     4 

6 

1 

29 

5     6 

130     0 

0 

t 

32 

6     0 

173   11 

5 

1 

34 

9    6 

217     9 

0 

1 

36 

3     6 

257   10 

0 

1 

36 

10     0 

292     0 

0 

1 

36 

6    o- 

322      1 

6 

1 

35 

9     6 

34.0   10 

0 

1 

34 

5     0 

348     9 

6 

1 

3' 

8    6 

324     0 

0 

1 

27 

0    0 

2J0       3 

0 

1 

19 

3     0 

73     8 

11 

of 

5 

4     9 

2883   1 i 

0 

402 

6     9 

205     76        411     3     6 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the    plane    8  JIG   from  its  firfl  ordinate    S  J,  1*3 
2883   ii     o  2883.916 

= > X  10     o     4= =-  X  10.03  =  -  -  71. 8c 

402     09  *         402.56  °  tl-a3 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  -  -  -  1 3.  c 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  .  -  85.35 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  d  8  from  its  ordinate  AR  „-  7.89 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  -  .  0-Cg 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  -  8.47 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foreraoft  trapezium  from  it3  ordinate  G  /  -  4.S2 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  or  the  poft  ...  153.78 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  .  158.61 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  fide  •  0.29 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fection  of  the  item  from  the  aft  fide  ofahe  poft  -  169.76 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow  : 

4037.6768  for  that  of  double  the  plan  8  d/G,  and  its  momentum  4037.6768  X  85.35  =  3+4^'5-7I49 

51.12       the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR^8,  and  its  momentum  51.12  X  8.47  =  432.9864 

79-'6"       the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  79.16  X  158.61  =            -  I2555-5^76 

0.77       the  area  of  the  ledion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  =                   -  0.2233 

0.77       the  area  of  the  fcftion  of  the  Hem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  =:              -  130.7152 

4169.4968     Sum  «.  357735-2074 

3s~773C   20^4. 

Then  — — rj ~  =  S5.80,  the  diftance  of  the  fourth  horizontal  feftion  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft, 

V.     Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  fifth  Horizontal  Sefthn. 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  8  c  k  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  c. 

Ordinates.  Double  Ord.  1.  Fa&ors.  1.  Produ&s.     2.  Fad.     2.  Produces. 
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h 

L. 
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Pt 
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9 
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9 
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O 

9 

0 

9 
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0 

O 
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SHIP-BUILDING. 


Centre  of                        Feet. 
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In 

L. 
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0 

3° 
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0 

16 

o 

3 
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0 
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o 

32 

10 

0 

16 
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o 

32 

6 

0 

*S 

9 

o 

31 

6 

0 

14 

IO 

o 

29 

8 

0 

12 

IO 

3 

25 

8 

6 

9 

8 

9 

19 

5 

6 

0 

i 

6 

12 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 

Feet.    In.    I., 


2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
*3 


9  7 

33  ° 

70  1 

no  10 

152  6 

192  3 

229  10 

260  o 

283  6 

296  8 

282  9 

233  6 
*59 


o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 


Feet.     In.    L. 
10     9     O 


Book  II. 

Centre  of 
Gravity. 


16 
23 
27 

3° 
32 


32  10 
32  6 


3* 
29 


o  ((iXi;)-4)  xi  44  j 


25  8 
5 

3 


»9 

12 


0 

6 

6 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

6 

o 


3  3 


166  6  3 


333 


2358  3  o 


328 


Hence  the  diflance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  c  k  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  is 


X 10     o     4  = 


2358.25 


X  10.03  = 


328.04  ' 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  c  8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poll 

Diftance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  trapezium  from  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  G  k 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft  - 


2358  3  o 
328  o  6 

72.10 
13.50 


85.60 

7.42 
0.58 

8.00 

4.22 
153-/8 

158.00 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow. 

3290.2412  for  the  area  of  double  the  plan  8  c  k  G,  and  its  momentum  3290.2412  X  85.6  = 

31.21  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  c  8,  and  its  momentum  31.21  X8  = 

42.43  the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  42.43  X  158  _ 

0.77  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  Xi 69.76  = 

-  288729.2052 

85.79,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  feftion  from  the  aft  fide  of 


0.29 
169.76 


281644.6467 
249.68 
6703.94 
0.2233 
130.7152 


3365.4212     Sum 

288729.2052 
Now 


the  ftem. 


3365.4212  " 

VI.     Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  ofthefixth  Horizontal  SeBien. 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  8  b  i  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  b. 
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Double  Ord, 

1.  Fadl 
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5 

1.  Produfts. 

2.  Faft. 

2.  Produfts. 
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oi 

IOO 

4    IO      O 

4  10     0 
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In,  I,. 

9     0 

6  0 
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2  0 
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1     0 

6 
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8 
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10 
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268      9 
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9     0 
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*3 

155   10 
no     6 

74     9 
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0 

14 
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5 
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2 

9 
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6 
0 

1 

6 

9 

3 

1     6X(| 

3Xi5)-4) 

Xy    21     4 

3 

C4 

1 

6 

9 

"7     4    3         234    8     6 


^39     9     3 


232 


Hence   the  diftance    of  the  centre  of  gravity   ©f  double  the  plane  BivG  from  its  firft  ordinate  %  I  i§ 
1650     9     3  io;9  77 

- ?y    *    g  x  10    o    4  =   ,ry    ■  x  10.03  =  . 

232    19  *        232-14 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  poll  - 


Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  is 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  AR  b  8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  irom  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  •  „ 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  ef  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  the  ordinate  G  i 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  fide 

Diftance  of  the  centie  of  gravity  of  the  fection  of  the  Item  irom  the  aft  tide  of  the  poft 

The  areas  of  thefe  plans  will  be  found  to  be  as  follow : 

5328.3642  for  that  of  double  the  plan  8  b  i  G,  and  its  momentum  2328.3642  X  84.34  = 
21.52       for  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  b  8,  and  "its  momentum  21.52  X  7.46  == 
15.04       the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  15.04  X  I  ^6.7  = 
0.77       the  area  of  the  fection  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  = 
0.77       the  area  of  the  fection  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  =s 


70.84 
I3-50 

84-34 


6.38 
0.58 


7-4* 

2.93 
»53-7« 

156.70 

0.29 
169.76 


3366.4642     Sum 

199022.4823 


196374-2366 

160.5392 

2356.7680 

0.2233 

130.7*52 

199^22.4823 


No 


—r> — 7-—  =  84.1,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 

VII.      Determination  0/ the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  feventb  Horizontal  Seilion. 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  8  a  h  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  a. 
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of 

O 

8 
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Ccni 
<ir» 


18 


3<5     5     6 


205    4    6 


35 


Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double 

.    20;  4  6 
this  plane  from  its  firft.  ordinate  is—— -^Xioo  4 


VIII.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  eighth 
Plane. 


205.57 


3S-1 


-X  10.83 


The  diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of 
poll  = 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
this  plane  from  the  aft -fide  of  the  poft  is 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the 
rectangle  A  R  a  3  from  its  ordinate  A  R 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of 
the  pofl 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  rec- 
tangle from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pofl 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  forc- 
moft  rectangle  from  its  ordinate  7'  7  f  7' 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of 
the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  thi3  rec- 
tangle from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Diitancc  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  fide 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  1km  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
poft 


'Phis  plane  is  equal  in  length  to  the  feventh  Iiorizon- 

$%.(>$     ta'  p'ane,   and  its  breadth  is  equal  to  that  of  the  keel. 

The  diftance   between  the  feventh  and  eighth  planes  is 

Three  feet,  but  which  is  here  taken  equal  to  2  feet  I 1 f 

13 -5°     inches. 

— — —     Diftance  between  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  and 

the  firft  ordinate  -  13.5 

Fourteen  intervals  between  the  fifteen  ordi- 
nates, each  interval  being  10.03  ^eet  140.42 
Diftance  of  the  lail  ordinate  from  the  forefoot  2.2 


72.15 

6-45 

o.y8 


7-°3 
1.25 

15378 


I55-03 
0-29 

169.76 


Now  the  areas  of  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated 
will  be  as  follows. 

352.2536,  the  area  of  double  the  plan 
80  hG,  and  its  momentum 
352.2536X72.15=  25415.0972 

the  area  of  double  the  rectan- 
gle  AR  a  8,   and  its  mo- 
mentum 17.1 570X7.03=        120.6137 
the  area  of  the  foremoft  rec- 
tangle, and  its  momentum 

3-325°XI55-°3  =  5*5-4747 

O.77,        therrcaot    the  teftion  of  the 

port,   and   its  momentum 

0.77X0.29  =  0.2233 

0.77,        the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the 

fttrn    and    its   momentum 

0.77X169.76  = 


■J7.1570, 


3-325o. 


Hence  the  length  of  the  eighth  plane  is  156.1s 

Which  multiplied  by  the  breadth  -  1.33 

The  product  is  the  area  of  this  plane  208* 

The  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
aft  fide  of  the  poft,  being  equal  to  half  its 
length,  is  -  78.06 

The  centres  of  gravity  of  thefe  eight  plane3  being 
found,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fhip  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft,  and  alf» 
its  altitude,  may  from  thence  be  eafily  determined. 

From  the  principles  already  explained,  the  diftnnce 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  from  thejaffc  tide 
of  the  poft,  is  equal  to  the  J11111  of  the  momentums  of 
an  infinite  number  of  horizontal  planes,  divided  by  the 
lum  of  thefe  planes,  or,  which  is  the  lame,  by  the  foli- 
dity  of  the  bottom.  As,  however,  we  have  no  more 
than  eight  planes,  we  mull  therefore  conceive  their  mo- 
mentums  as  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  whole  diltances 
may  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  horizontal  planes.  Now 
the  ium  of  thefe  oidinates  minus  halt  the  fum  of  the  ex- 
treme ordinates  being  multiplied  by  their  diftance,  gives 
the  furface  of  the  curve  ;  ol  which  any  ordinate  what- 
ever reprelujts  the  momentum  of  the  horizontal  plane 
at  the  fame  altkude  as  thefe  ordinates  ;  and  the  whole 
furface  will  1  eprefent  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of  all 
the  horizontal  planes. 


,74-2756 


Sum 


130.7152 
26182.1242 


26182. 1242 

Then 1 zr~?~  =  09-9S»  the  diftance  of  the 

374.2^6  *«' 

centre  of  gravity  ol  the  whole  fe&ion  from  the  aft  fide 

ef  the  poll. 
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Fatf 

I'rocluct". 

Momentums. 

Fa  ft. 

Producl*. 

5974.16 

of 

2987.08 

5°3"37-73 

9i 

251518.86 

5592-27 

I 

5592.27 

473560.21 

I 

47356021 

4939-27 

I 

4939-27 

422084.77 

I 

422084.77 

4169.50 

I 

4169.50 

357735— -1 

I 

3W735-2I 

3365-42 

I 

3365-42 

288729.20 

1 

288729.20 

2366.46 

I 

2366.46 

199022.48 

I 

199022.4S 

374-2  7 

I 

374-2  7 

2  1682. 1 2 

I 

21  682.12 

2;8.oo 

of 

104.00 
23898.27 

16236.48 

©i 

,  8118.24 

2:22451.09 

202245!. CQ  ' 

Now — -rr-Q — ■■  =  84.63,  the  diftance  of  the 

23y9°'27 

centre 
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t;  of  centre  of  gravity  of  the  botiom  of  the  ftip  .from  the 

[y    aft  fide  of  the  poft. 

The  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  may  be  determined 
by  the  lame  principles.     Thus, 

To  one  fixth  of  the  lowermoft  horizontal  fe&'on  add 
the  product  of  one  fixth  of  the  uppermoft  fe&ion  by 
three  times  the  number  of  fcftions  minus  (our  the  fe- 
cond  fection  in  afcending,  twice  the  third,  three  times 
the  fourth,  Sec.  ;  and  to  half  the  fum  of  the  extreme 
planes  add  all  the  intermediate  ones.  Now  the  firik  of 
thefe  funis,  multiplied  by  the  diltance  between  the  planes 
or  fec"tions,  and  divided  by  the  feeood  fum,  gives  the 
altitude  of  the  centre  ot  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the 
iliip  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  a3  required. 

iff  Prodmflj.  S  1  faH.  id  ProduS*. 


Hor.  Flanes. 

ift  Fa 

2o8.cn 

Ot 

374-27  ■ 
2366.46 

3365.42 

4169.50 

I 

2  : 

3 

4 

4939-27  ' 

5i92-27 

5 
6 

34-^7 

04 

104.00 

374-27 

1 

374-27 

4732.92 

t 

2366.46 

10096.26 

i 

336?-4' 

•  6678.00 

1 

4169.90 

24696.35 

1 

4939-27 

33553-^2 

1 

5592.27 

19913.87 

oi 

2987.08 

110079.96  23P98.27 

IIOC79.96 
Now  — -— — X  2.95  =   13.588,  the  height  of 

the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  (hip  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  keel.  • 

We  have  now  found  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  bottom  of  the  (hip  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
poll,  and  its  altitude  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel. 
Hence  the  fhip  being  fuppofed  in  an  upright  pofition, 
this  centre  of  gravity  will  necefTarily  be  in  the  vertical 
longitudinal  fettion  which  divides  the  (hip  into  two 
equal  and  limilar  parts  ;  the  pofition  of  this  centre  is 
therefore  determined. 
na-  It  now  remains  to  find  the  height  of  the  metacenter 
1e  above  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  exprefiion  for  this  al- 

'"   titude,  as  found  in  Chap.  III.  is ^ — ;  which  we  (hall 

'  now  apply  to  determine  the  metacenter  of  the  (hip  of 
of  74  jjuns,  whofe  centre  of  gravity  we  have  already 
found. 


Ord.  of  the  Plane  of  Floatation. 


Ft. 

Inch. 

Ft.&  dec. of  Foot. 

14 

9 

0 

14.7 

3209.046 

17 

1 

6 

17.1 

5C00.2  1 1 

18 

9 

0 

18.7 

6591.797 

'9 

10 

0 

19. S 

7762.^92 

20 

7 

6 

20.6 

8741.816 

21 

1 

9 

21.2 

95957n3 

21 

6 

3 

21.5 

9938.375 

21 

7 

9 

21-7 

10289. 109 

2 1 

7 

9 

21.7 

10*89.109 

21 

7 

6 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

4 

0 

21.3 

9663.597 

20 

10 

b 

20.9 

9129.329 

'9 

9 

0 

19.7 

7703  754 

'7 

4 

6 

17.4 

5268.024 

13 

1 

3     1 

'3- 1                  I 

2248x91 

291 

1 

3 

291. 1 

II57'9-44- 

Cub.ofOi<linates. 
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Ordinate  at  10.03  feet  abaft  the  or- 
dinate  8^ ,  =  4,  of  which  the  cube 
is  64,  and  64  X  i 

Ordinate  at  10.03  f££t  af°re  the  or- 
dinate G  0  =  6,  cube  of  which  is 
216,  and  216  X  i 

Sum 

Diftancc  between  the  ordinates 


43* 

Centre  of 
Gravity. 


32- 


708. 


Proda^t 

Half  tk.e  cnbe  of  the  after- 

iriiil  ordinate 
Half  the  cube  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  Hem 

Sum, 

Dillance  between  the  ordinates 

Froduft 

Halt  the  cube  of  the  fore- 
moll  ordinate 

Half  the  cube  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  Item 


115859.442 

10.03 

1 162070.2032$ 


32- 
D.14 

32'4 
3-o 


96.42 


10S 


.14 


Sum  -  .  108.14 

Diilaiice  between  the  ordinates       5.5 

Product 


yy*  • 

4./V* 


594 

•77 

1162761 

■393'-u 

2325522 

.78652 

775174-26217 

The  folidity  of  the  bottom  is  252 i{  tons=7Coi  8.67 

rfyjjl     77517-26 

V       ~  700.18.6V*  "-°7feet, 


cubic  feet:  hence 


the  altitude  of  the  metacenter  above  the  centre  of  gra. 
vity  of  the  bottom  of  the  (hip. 


APPENDIX. 

Whim  a  fhip  is  built,  (he  mull  be  fitted  with 
mails,  yards,  fails,  ropes,  and  blocks,  or,  in  other 
words,  (he  mull  be  rtgged  before  (he  can  go  to  fea. 
To  complete  this  article,  it  may  therefore  be  thought 
necedary  to  tte^t  of  the  art  of  rigging  vellels  ;  but  we 
have  eliewhere  (fee  M-isr-Rigging,  Rope-Making, 
and  Sail)  fhown  how  the  feveral  parts  of  a  (hip's 
rigging  arc  made  ;  and  the  art  of  putting  them  proper- 
ly together,  fo  as  to  make  the  fhip  bed  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  (he  is  intended,  depends  upon  a  raft 
knowledge  of  the  impulfe  and  rciitlance  of  fluids,  and  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  feamanfhip.  (See  RnnsTAnce 
af  Fluiilt  and  Seamanship).  Nothing,  therefore,  of 
the  (ubject  is  left  to  us  here,  except  we  were  to  (late  in 
few  words  the  progreflive  method  of  rigging  (hips  ;  but 
there  is  no  one  undeviating  mode  which  is  purl'ued,  as 
the  n:\lure  ot  the  operation  is  fuch  that  all  the  parts  of 
it  may  be  advancing  at  the  fame  time.  We  thall  there- 
fore tike  our  leave  oijbipt  qiul  jhip-lmlJing  with  a  few 
general  oblervations  on  fai /-mating,  which  were  omitted 
under  the  article  Sail,  referring  our  readers  for  farther 
information  to  the  very  elegant  work  lately  publilhed,  in 
5  two 
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Append*    two  volumes  4to,  on  the  Elements  tmd  Prailici  of  Rigging 
'■ — i         and  Seamanjb'tp. 

Saili  are  made  of  canvas,  of  different  textures,  and  are 
extended  on  or  between  the  malls,  to  receive  the  wind 
that   forces  the    veffd   through   the   water.       1  hey  are 
quadrilateral  or  triangular,  as  has  been  clfewherc  de- 
ferred, and  are  cut  out  of  the   canvas  cloth  by  cloth. 
Tift  width  is  governed  by  the  length  of  the  yard,  gaff, 
boom,  or  Hay  ;  the  depth  by  the  height  of  the   malt 
In  the  valuable   work  to  which  we  have  jull   referred, 
the    following  directions   are    given   for  cutting   fails. 
"  The  width   and  depth   being  given,   fif.d  the  number 
of  cloths  the  width  requites,  allowing  for  feams,  tabling 
on  the  leeches,  and  (luck,  cloth;  and,  in  the  depth,  al- 
low  tor  tabling  on  the   head  and  foot.      For  faita  cut 
fquare  on  the   head  and  foot,  with   gores  only  on  the 
leeches,   as  tome  topfails,  &C.    the  cloths  on  the   head, 
between  the  leeches,   are  cut  fquaie  to   the  depth  ;   and 
the  gores  on  the  leeches  ar*  found  by  dividing  the  depth 
of  the  fail  by  the  number  of  cloths  gored,   which  gives 
the  length  of  each  gore.     The  gore  is  let  down  from  a 
fquare  with  the  oppolitc  felvage;  and  the  canvas  being 
cut  diagonally,  the  longeft   gored    fide  of  one  cloth 
makes  the  fhorteft  fide  of  the  next ;  confequently,  the 
full  gore  being  known,  the  teft  are  cut  by  it.      In  the 
leeches  of  topfails  cut  hollow,  the  tipper  gores  are  long- 
er than  the   lower  ones  ;  and  in  fails  cut  with  a  roach 
leech,  the  lower  gores  are  longer  than  the  upper  ones. 
This  mull  be  regulated  by  judgment,   and  care  taken 
that  the  whole  of  the  gores  do  not  exceed  the  depth  of 
the  leech.      Or,  by  drawing  on  paper  the  gored  tide  of 
the  fail,  and  delineating  the  breadth  of  every  cloth  by 
a  convenient   fcale  of  equal  parts  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
the  length  of  every  gore  may  be   found  with  precifion. 
Sails,   gored  with  a  fweep  on  the  head  or  the  foot,  or 
on  both,  have  the  depth  of  their  gores  matked  on  the 
felvage,  from  the   fquare  of  the  given   depth   on  each 
cloth,  and  are  cut  as  above  ;  the  longeft  felvage  of  one 
ferving  to  meafure  the  fhortef.1  felvage  of  the  next,  be- 
ginning  with  the  firft  gored  cloth   next  the  middle  in 
fome  fails,  and  the  firft  cloth  next  the  mall  leech  in  o- 
thers.     For  thofe  gores  that  are  irregular  no  ilricrt  rule 
can  be  given  ;  they  can  only  be  determined  by  the  judge- 
ment of  the  fail-maker,  or  by  a  drawing. 

»  In  the  royal  navy,  mizen  topfails  are  cut  with  three 
tZTZ'/h.  quarters  of  a  yard  hollow  in  the  foot;  but,  in  the  mer- 
l  i  Miggi'g    chant  ferviee,  top  and  topgallant  fails  are  cut  with  more 
•       or  lefs  hollow  in  the  foot.     Flying  jibs  are   cut  with  a 
roach- curve  on  the  Hay,   arid  a  three-ioch  gore  in  each 
''cloth,   morteuing   from  the  tack  to  the  clue.     Lower 
iludding-fails  are  cut  with  fquare  leeches,  and  topmaft 
and  topgallant-maft  ftudding  fails  with  goring  leeches. 

"  The  length  of  reef  and  middle  bands  is  governed  by 
the  width  ot  the  fail  at  their  refpe&ive  places;  the  leech- 
linings,  btuitline-cloths,  top-linings,  mail-cloths,  and  cor- 
ner-pieces, are  cut  agreeably  to  the  depth  of  the  fail ; 
each  cloth  and  every  article  ihould  be  properly  marked 
with  charcoal,  to  prevent  confufion  or  miilake.  Sails 
that  have  bonnets  arc  cut  out  the  whole  depth  of  the 
fail  and  bonnet  included,  allowing  enough  for  the  ta- 
blings  on  the  foot  of  the  fail  and  head  and  foot  ot  the 
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bonnet.  The  bonnet  is  cut  off  after  the  fail  ii  fewed  \pper 
together.  Il  a  drabler  is  required,  it  is  allowed  for  in  ~" "V 
the  cutting  out  the  fame  as  the  bonnet." 

When  the   cloth  is  thus  properly  cut.   the  different 
pieces  are  to  be  joined  together  in  the   form  of  a  fail  ; 
and  for  doing  this  properly  we  have  the   following  di- 
rections  in  the  work   already  quoted.     "  Sails  have  a 
double  flat  feam,  and  fhould  be  fewed  with  the  bell  Eng. 
lilh-made  twine  of  three  threads,   fpun  360  fathoms  to 
the  pound,  and  have  from  one  hundred  and  eight  to  one 
hundred   and   lixteen    Hitches  in  eveiy  yard  in   length. 
The  twine  for  large  fails,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  waxed  by 
hand,  with  genuine  bees-wax,  mixed  with  one-fixth  part 
of  clear  turpentine  ;  and,   tor  fmall   fails,    in  a  mixture 
made  with  bees  wax,   4  lb ;   hogs  lard  5  lb  ;  and   clear 
turpentine  1  lb.   In  the  merchant  ferviee,  the  twine  is  dip- 
ped in  tar  (l),  foftened  with  a  proper  proportion  of  oil. 
"  It  is  the  erroneous  pradlice  of  fome  failmakers  not 
to  few  the   feams  any  farther   than   where   the   eelge  is 
creafed  down   for  the    tabling  ;  but  all  fails   Ihould  be 
fewed  quite  home  to  the  eud,  and,  when  finifhed,  ihould 
be  well   rubbed  down  with  a  rubber.      In  the  mrrciiaut 
ferviee   feams  are   foinetiir.es    made   broader  at  the  foot 
than  at  the  head,  being  llronger.      Broad  feams  are  not 
allowed  to  be  made  on  courfes,  in  the  royal  navy,  but 
goring  leeches   are  adopted  in  lieu   of  them.      Boom- 
maintails  and  the  fails  ot  (loops  generally  have  the  feama 
broader  at  the  toot  than  at  the  head.     The   feams  of 
courfes   and  topfails   are   lluck   or  ftttched  up,   in  the 
middle  of  the  feams,  along  the  whole  length,  with  dou- 
ble feamingtwine  ;  and  have  from  6S  to  72  Hitches  in 
a  yard.      In  the  merchant  ferviee  it  is  common  to  (lick 
the  feams  with  two  rows  of  flitches,  when  the  fail  is  half 
worn,  as  they  will  then  lad  till  the  fail  is  worn  out. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  feams  of  courfes,  topfails,  and 
other  fails,  in  the  royal  navy,  to  be  as  follow,  viz.  cour- 
fes and  topfails,  for  50  gun  (hips  and  upwards,  one  inch 
and  a  half,  and,  for  44  gun  (hips  and  under,  one  inch 
and  a  quarter,  at  head  and  foot  ;  all  other  fails,  one  inch 
at  head  and  foot. 

"  The  tabling?  of  all  fails  are  to  be  of  a  proportion- 
able breadth  to  the  fize  of  the  fail,  and  fewed  at  the 
edge,  with  68  to  72  ditches  in  a  yard.  Thofe  for  the 
heads  of  main  and  fore  courfes  to  be  four  to  fix  inches 
wide  ;  for  fprit  courfes  and  mizens,  drivers,  and  other 
boom  fails,  3  to  4  inches  wide ;  for  topfails,  3  inches  to 
4  inches  and  a  half;  topgallant  and  fprit  topfails,  3 
inches  ;  royal  fails,  2  inches  and  a  half;  jib  and  other 
ftayfails,  3  inches  to  4  inches  and  a  half,  on  the  (lay  or 
hoiil ;  and  for  ftudding  fails,  3  inches  to  4  inches  on  the 
head.  Tablings  on  the  foot  and  leeches  of  main  and 
fore  courfes  to  be  3  inches  to  5  inches  broad  ;  fprit 
courfe  and  topfails,  3  inches  ;  topgallant  and  fprit  top- 
fails,  2  inches  and  a  half ;  royals,  2  inches  ;  fore  leeches 
of  mizen,  driver,  and  other  boomfails,  3  inches  and  a  half 
to  4  inches  ;  after  leech,  3  inches  ;  and  on  the  toot  2  or 
3  inches.  Tablings  on  the  after  leech  of  jibs  and  other 
ftayfails  to  be  from  2  to  3  inches  broad  ;  and,  on  the 
foot,  2  to  2  inches  and  a  half:  on  ftudding  fail  leeches 
one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half;  and  on 
the  foot,  from  one  to  two  inches. 

•'  Main 


(l)  The  dipping  of  the  twine  in  tar,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  a  very  bad  pra&ice,  for  the  rcafon  afligned  in  Rope- 
Making,     bee  that  article,  n'  32. 
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"  Main  and  fore  courfes  are  lined  on  the  leechei, 
'  from  clue  to  earing,  with  one  cloth  feamed  on  and  (tuck, 
or  Hitched  in  the  middle,  and  have  a  middle  band  half 
way  between  the  lower  reef  band  and  the  foot,  alfo  four 
buntline  cloths,  at  equal  diftances  between  the  leeches, 
the  upper  end  of  which  are  carried  under  the  middle 
band,  that  the  lower  fide  of  the  band  may  be  tabled  up- 
on or  fewed  over  the  end  of  the  buntline  pieces.  They 
have  likewife  two  reef  bands  ;  each  in  breadth  one  third 
of  the  breadth  of  the  canvas  ;  the  upper  one  is  one  fixth 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  lower 
band  is  at  the  fame  diflance  from  the  upper  one  ;  the 
ends  go  four  inches  under  the  leech  linings,  which  are 
feamed  over  the  reef  bands.  All  linings  are  feamed  on, 
and  are  fluck  with  68  to  72  flitches  in  a  yard. 

"  Main,  fore,  and  mizen,  topfails  have  leech  linings, 
maft  and  top  linings,  buntline  cloths,  middle  bands  and 
reef  bands.  The  leech  linings  are  made  of  one  breadth 
of  cloth,  fo  cut  and  fewed  as  to  be  half  a  cloth  broad 
at  the  head,  and  a  cloth  and  a  half  broad  at  the 
foot ;  the  piece  cut  out  being  half  the  breadth  of  the 
cloth  at  one  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  o- 
ther.  The  middle  bands  are  put  on  half  way  between 
the  lower  reef  and  foot,  the  buntline  cloths  join  the 
top-linings,  and  the  buntline  cloths  and  top-linings  are 
carried  up  to  the  lower  fide  of  the  middle  band,  which 
is  tabled  on  them.  The  maft  lining  is  of  two  cloths, 
and  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  fail  to  the  lower  reef, 
to  receive  the  beat  or  chafe  of  the  maft.  The  middle 
Land  is  made  of  one  breadth  of  canvas,  of  the  fame 
number  as  the  top-lining.  It  is  firft  folded  and  rubbed 
down,  to  make  a  creafe  at  one  third  of  the  breadth  ; 
then  tabled  on  the  fclvage,  and  ftuck  along  the  creafe  ; 
then  turned  down,  and  tabled  and  ftuck  through  both 
the  double  and  (ingle  parts,  with  68  to  72  ftitches  in 
a  yard.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  middle  bands 
fhould  not  be  put  on  until  the  fail  is  half  worn. 

"  Main  and  fore  topfails  have  three  and  fometimcs 
four  reef  bands  from  leech  to  leech,  over  the  leech  li- 
nings ;  the  upper  one  is  one  eighth  of  the  depth  of  the 
fail  from  the  head,  and  they  are  the  fame  dillance  afun- 
der  in  the  royal  navy,  but  more  in  the  merchant  fervice. 
The  reef  bands  are  each  of  half  a  breadth  of  canvas  put 
on  double  ;  the  firlt;fide  is  ftuck  twice,  and  the  laft  turn- 
ed over,  fo  that  the  reef  holes  may  be  worked  upon  the 
double  part  of  the  band,  which  is  alfo  ftuck  with  68  to 
72  ftitches  in  a  yard. 

"  The  top-lining  of  topfails  is  of  canvas  n°  6  or  7. 
The  other  linings  of  this,  and  all  the  linings  of  other 
fails,  fhould  be  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  fails  to  which 
they  belong. 

"  Top-linings  and  maft  cloths  are  put  on  theaft  fide, 
and  all  other  linings  on  the  fore  fide,  of  fails.  Mizen9 
are  lined  with  one  breadth  of  cloth  from  the  clue  five 
yards  up  the  leech,  and  have  a  reef  band  fewed  on,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  on  other  fails,  at  one  fifth  the  depth 
of  the  fail  from  the  foot ;  they  have  alfo  a  nock-piece 
and  a  peek-piece,  one  cut  out  of  the  other,  fo  that  each 
contains  one  yard.  Mizen  topfails  of  ^o  gun  (hips  and 
\ipwards  have  three  reefs,  the  upper  one  is  one  eighth 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  reefs  are 
at  the  fame  diftance  afunder.  Mizen  topfails  of  fhips 
of  44  guns  and  under  have  two  reefs  one  feventh  part 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  afunder,  the  upper  one  being  at 
the  fame  diftance   from  the  head.     Main  and  main  top 
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ftuddmg  fails  have  each  one  reef,  at  one  eighth,  of  the  Appendix. 

depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head.    Reef  bar,d3  fhould  not ' " ' 

be  put  on  until  the  fail  is  fewed  up,  a  contrary  practice 
being  very  erroneous.  Lower  ftayfails,  fore  top  and 
main  top  ftayfails,  and  hying  jibs,  have  clue-pieces  two 
yards  long.  Square  tack  ftayfails  have  half  a  breadth 
of  cloth  at  the  fore  part,  with  a  clue  piece  containing 
two  yards,  and  a  peek-piece,  containing  one  yard. 

"  Sails  have  two  holes  in  each  cloth,  at  the  heads 
and  reefs  of  courfes,  topfails,  and  other  fquare  fails  ;  one 
hole  in  every  yard  in  the  ftay  of  flying  jibs,  and  one  in 
every  three  quartert  of  a  yard  in  the  flays  of  fquare  tack 
and  other  ftayfails.  Thefe  are  made  by  an  inftrument 
called  a  pegging  awl,  or  a  ftabber,  and  are  fenced  round 
by  Hitching  the  edge  to  a  fmall  grommet,  made  with 
log  or  other  line  ;  when  finifhed,  they  fhould  be  well 
ftretched  or  rounded  up  by  a  pricker  or  a  marline-fpike. 
Reef  and  head  holes  of  large  fails  have  grommets  of 
twelve-thread  line,  worked  round  with  18  to  21  ftitch- 
es ;  fmaller  fails  have  grommets  of  nisie-thread  line, 
with  16  to  18  ftitches,  or  as  many  as  fhall  cover  the 
line,  and  fmaller  holes  in  proportion.  The  holes  for 
marling  the  clues  of  fails  and  the  top-brims  of  topfails 
have  grommets  of  log-line,  and  fhould  have  from  9  to 
1  1  ftitches  ;  twelve  holes  are  worked  in  each  cloth. 
Main  courfes  have  marling  holes  from  the  clue  to  the 
lower  bow  line  cringle  up  the  leech,  and  from  the  clue 
to  the  firft  buntline  cringle  on  the  foot.  Fore  courfes 
have  marling  holes  one  eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail 
up  the  leech,  and  from  the  clue  to  the  firft  buntiine 
cringle  at  the  foot.  Main  and  fore  topfails  have  mar- 
ling holes  three  feet  each  way  from  the  clue  and  at  the 
top-brims.  Spritfails,  mizen  topfails,  lower  ftayfails, 
main  and  fore  top  ftayfails,  and  jibs,  have  marling  holes 
two  feet  each  way  from  the  clues.  All  other  fails  are 
fewed  home  to  the  clues.  Marling  holes  of  courfes  are 
at  three  fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  tablings  at  the  clues 
from  the  rope,  and  thofe  of  topfails  are  at  half  the  depth 
of  the  tablings  at  the  clues  and  top  brim  from  the  rope." 

The  rope,  which  is  fewed  oh  the  edges  of  fails  to 
prevent  their  rending,  and  which  is  called  bolt-rope, 
fhould  be  well  made  of  fine  yarn,  fpun  from  the  befl 
Ri.^a  rhine  hemp  well  tr.pt,  and  fewed  on  with  good 
Englifhmade  twine  of  three  threads,  fpun  200  fathom 
to  the  pound  ;  the  twine  in  the  royal  navy  is  dipped  in 
a  compofition  made  with  bees-wax,  4  lbs  ;  hogs  lard 
5  lbs ;  and  clear  turpentine  one  pound  ;  and  in  the 
merchant  fervice,  in  tar  foftened  with  oil.  They 
fhould  be  floved  in  a  ftove  by  the  heat  of  a  flue,  and 
not  in  a  baker's  oven  or  a  ftove  tub  ;  and  tarred  in  the 
befl  Stockholm  tar.  The  flexibility  of  them  fhould  be 
always  conlidered,  in  taking  in  the  flack,  which  mult 
reft  on  the  judgment  of  the  failmaker. 

"  Bolt-ropes  of  courfes,  topfails,  and  all  other  fails 
fhould  be  neatly  fewed  on  through  every  buntline  of 
the  rope  ;  and,  to  avoid  ftretching,  the  rope  mud  be 
kept  tightly  twifted  while  fewing  on,  and  care  taken 
that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  flack  is  taken  in  ; 
they  are  to  be  crofs-ftitched  at  the  leeches  every  twelve 
inches  in  length  ;  at  every  feam,  and  in  the  middle  of 
every  cloth  at  the  foot,  with  three  crofs- ftitches  :  four 
crofs-ftitches  fhould  be  taken  at  all  beginnings  and  faf- 
tenings  off;  the  firft  ftitch  given  twice,  and  the  laft 
three  times.  Small  fails  have  two  crofs  flitches  at  every 
feam,  and  three  at  every  fattening  off. 

3  I  "  On 
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Apvendix.  «  On  main  and  fore  courfes  two  inches  flack  cloth 
»  (hould  be  allowed  in  the  head  and  foot,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  the  leeches,  in  every  yard  in  length.  Topfails 
are  allowed  3  inches  Oack  in  every  cloth  in  the  foot, 
one  inch  and  a  hnlf  in  every  yard  in  the  leech.,  and  two 
inches  in  tvery  cloth  left  open  in  the  top  brim.  Mi- 
.'(ii  courfes  have  two  inches  (lack  in  every  yard  in  the 
foremoft.  leech,  but  none  in  the  after  leech  or  foot. 
Spritfail  courfes  have  no  flack  cloth.  Jibs  have  four 
inches  (lack  in  every  yard  in  the  flay,  one  inch  in  every 
cloth  in  the  foot,  and  none  in  the  leech.  Stayfails  have 
three  inches  (lack  in  every  yard  in  the  flay,  one  inch  in 
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every  cloth  in  the  foot,  but  none  in  the  leech.  Top.'allunt 
fails  have  two  inches  (lack  in  every  cloth  in  the  loot, 
and  one  inch  in  every  yard  in  the  leech.  Studding 
fails  have  an  inch  and  a  half  (lack  in  every  yard  in  go- 
ring leecheS,  but  no  (lick  in  fquare  leeches,  and  one  inch 
in  every  cloth  in  the  head  and  toot." 

There  directions  for  failmaking,  we  trult  may  be  ufe- 
fnl.  They  are  indeed  very  general,  but  the  limits  pre- 
fcribed  us  will  not  permit  of  a  more  minute  detail.  The 
faihnaker  will  find  every  inllruction  that  he  can  want  in 
the  Elements  of  Rigging  and  Seaman/hip,  a  work  which 
we  therefore  recommend  to  his  attention. 


■Vp*'«l 
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,.  Ship's  Form  Gauge,  an  inftrument  recommended  by 
Mr  Hutchinfon  as  fit  to  afcertain  any  alteration  in  the 
bottom  of  a  (hip,  by  its  hogHng  or  fagging  ;  and  alfo 
to  regulate  the  (towage  of  a  fhip. 

"All  (hips  (fays  he)  of  any  confequence  are  built 
with  ltaunchions  fixed  from  the  kelfon  to  the  middle 
of  all  the  lower-deck  beams  fore  and  aft,  in  order  to 
fupport  them  in  their  exact,  regular  height,  as  well 
es  the  whole  frame  of  the  (hio  in  the  regular  form 
in  which  (he  was  built  upon  the  flocks  ;  yet  notwith- 
(tap^ing  thefe  ftaunchions,  it  is  proved  from  experience 
that  our  (hips  bottoms,  hitherto,  by  the  preffure  of  wa- 
ter, and  improper  ftowage,  have  generally  been  hogged 
upwards,  or  fagged  downwards,  and  mod  about  the 
midlhip  frame  or  main  body  of  the  (hip,  which  is  com- 
monly about  the  fore  part  of  the  main  hatchway  ; 
which  naturally  makes  it  the  bed  place  at  which  to  fix 
the  (hip's  form  gauge,  where  either  the  hogging  or 
fagging  of  her  bottom  may  be  obferved  and  feen  foon- 
eft  and  beft,  to  regulate  the  ftowage  of  heavy  materials 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  fo  as  to  keep  her  bottom 
nearly  in  the  fame  form  in  which  (he  was  built. 

"  The  gauge  I  recommend  is  nothing  more  than  a 
narrow  plate  of  iron  divided  into  inches  and  quarters 
like  the  Hide  of  a  carpenter's  rule.  Let  this  be  fixed 
to  the  after  fide  of  the  ftaunchion  now  mentioned,  with 
its  upper  end  projecting  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
ftaunchion  ;  a  groove  being  cut  out  for  it  in  the  aiter 
fide  of  the  lower-deck  beam,  and  a  mark  being  made 
(when  the  (hip  is  on  the  (locks)  at  the  part  of  the  beam 
■which  correfponds  to  the  o  on  the  gauge.  When  the 
(hip  alters  in  her  fhape,  the  gauge  will  Aide  up  and 
down  in  this  groove,  and  the  quantity  of  hogging  or 
fagging  will  be  pointed  out  on  the  gauge  by  the  mark 
on  the  beam.  The  ftowage  may  then  be  fo  managed 
as  to  bring  this  mark  to  coincide  again  with  the  o,  or 
to  approach  it  as  near  as  we  fee  necefTary." 

Ship- Money,  was  an  impofition  charged  upon  the 
ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties  of  this 
realm,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  by  writs,  com- 
monly called  fop-writs,  under  the  great  feal  o!  Eng- 
land, in  the  years  163  c,  and  1636,  for  the  providing 
and  furnifhing  of  certain  (hips  for  the  king's  fervice,  &c. 
which  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  fta- 
tutes  of  this  realm,  the  petition  of  right  and  liberty  of 
the  fubject,  by  flat.  17  Car.  I.  c.  14.  See  Blaclfione'i 
Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  30. 

Smp-Sbape,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  a  (hip,  or  in 
the  manner  of  an  expert  failor  ;  as,  The  malt  is  not 
rigged  fhip-fhape  ;  Trim  your  fails  fhip-fhape. 
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Stowing  and  Trimming  of  Ships,   the    method  of  dif- 
pofing  of  the   cargo  in  a  proper  and  judicious  manner 
in  the  hold  of  a  (hip. 

A  (hip's  failing,  fleering,  flaying,  and  wearing,  and 
being  lively  and  comparatively  eafy  at  fea  in  a  florin, 
depends  greatly  on  the  cargo,  ballad,  01  other  mate- 
rials, being  properly  flowed,  according  to  their  weight 
and  bulk,  and  the  proportional  dimenfions  of  the  built 
of  the  (hip,  which  may  be  made  too  crank  or  too  ili.f 
to  pafs  on  the  ocean  with  fafety.  Thefe  things  ren- 
der this  branch  of  knowledge  of  fuch  confequence,  that 
rules  for  it  ought  to  be  endeavoured  after,  if  but  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  danger  of  a  (hip  over- 
fetting  at  fea,  or  being  fo  labou'lome  as  to  roll  away  her 
malls,  &c.  by  being  improperly  flowed,  which  is  often 
the  cafe. 

When  a  fhip  is  new,  it  is  prudent  to  confult  the 
builder,  who  may  be  (uppofed  belt  acquainted  with  a 
fhip  of  his  own  planning,  and  molt  likely  to  judge  what 
her  properties  will  be,  to  advife  how  the  cargo  or  mate- 
rials, according  to  the  nature  of  them,  ought  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  to  advantage,  fo  as  to  put  her  in  the  beft  fail- 
ing trim  ;  and  at  every  favourable  opportunity  after- 
wards it  will  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  find  out  her  bell 
trim  by  experiment. 

Ships  muft  differ  in  their  form  and  proportional  di- 
menfions ;  and  to  make  them  anlwer  their  different  pur- 
pofes,  they  will  require  different  management  in  the 
ftowage,  which  ought  not  to  be  lett  to  mere  chance,  or 
done  at  random,  as  goods  or  materials  happen  to  come 
to  hand,  which  is  too  often  the  caule  that  fuch  impro- 
per ftowage  makes  (hips  unfit  for  fea :  therefore  the 
ftowage  (hould  be  confidered,  planned,  and  contrivedj 
according  to  the  built  and  properties  of  the  (hip,  which 
if  they  are  not  known  (hould  be  inquired  after.  If  (he 
is  narrow  and  high-built  in  proportion,  fo  that  (lie  will 
not  (hift  herfelf  without  a  great  weight  in  the  hold,  it 
is  a  certain  fign  fuch  a  (hip  will  require  a  great  part  of 
heavy  goods,  ballaft,  or  materials,  laid  low  in  the  hold, 
to  make  her  (tiff  enough  to  bear  fufficient  fail  without 
being  in  danger  of  overfctting.  But  it  a  fhip  be  built, 
broad  and  low  in  proportion,  fo  that  fhe  is  fliff  and  will 
fupport  herfelf  without  any  weight  in  the  hold,  fuch  a 
fhip  will  require  heavy  goods,  ballaft,  or  materials,  (tow- 
ed higher  up,  to  prevent  her  from  being  too  fliff  and 
labourfome  at  fea,  fo  as  to  endanger  her  malls  being 
rolled  away,  and  the  hull  worked  loofe  and  made 
leaky. 

In  order  to  help  a  (hip's  failing,  that   fhe  (hould  be 
lively  and  eafy  in  her  pitching  and  afcending  motions, 

it 
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it  fltmiM  l>e  contrived  by  the  (towage,  that  the  princi- 
»  pa!  and  weightielt  part  of  the  cargo  or  mattrial6  fliould 
lie  as  near  the  main  body  of  the  Ihip,  and  as  far  from 
the  extreme  ends,  fore  and  aft,  as  things  will  admit  of. 
Fur  it  fliould  be  confidered,  that  the  roomy  part  of  our 
fhips  lengthwifc  forms  a  fweep  or  curve  near  four  times 
as  long  as  they  are  broad  ;  therefore  thofe  roomy  parts 
at  and  above  the  water's  edge,  which  are  made  by  a 
full  harping  and  a  broad  tranfom  to  fuppcrrt  the  ihip 
fteady  and  keep  her  from  plunging  into  the  fca,  and 
alio  by  the  entrance  and  run  of  the  fhip  having  little  or 
no  bearing  body  under  for  the  prefTuie  of  the  water  to 
fupport  them,  of  courfe  (hould  not  be  (lowed  with 
heavy  goods  or  materials,  but  all  the  neceflary  vacan- 
cies, broken  (towage,  or  light  goods,  fliould  be  at  thefe 
extreme  ends  fore  and  aft  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  kept  lighter  by  the  (towage,  the  (hip  will  be  more 
lively  to  fall  and  rife  eafy  in  great  feas ;  and  this  will 
contribute  greatly  to  her  working  and  failing,  and  to 
prevent  her  from  draining  and  hogging  ;  for  which  reo- 
fon  it  is  a  wrong  practice  to  leave  fuch  a  large  vacancy 
in  the  main  hatchway,  as  is  Ulual,  to  coil  and  work 
the  cables,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  fore  or  after  hatch- 
way, that  the  principal  weight  may  be  more  ealily 
(lowed  in  the  main  body  of  the  (hip,  above  the  flatted 
and  lowelt  floorings,  where  the  preflure  of  the  water 
acts  the  more  to  fupport  it. 

Machine  for  meajuring  a  Ship's  Way.  We  have  al- 
ready  defcribed  a  variety  of  machines  or  inllrumenU 
which  have  been  propofed  for  this  purpofe  under  the 
article  Log.  In  this  place,  thererore,  we  (hall  confine 
ourfelves  to  the  machine  invented  by  Francis  Hopkin- 
fon,  Efq;  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  in  Pennfylvania. — 
After  having  fliown  the  fallacies  to  which  the  common 
log,  and  alfo  that  particular  kind  oi  initrument  invent- 
ed by  M.  Saumarez,  are  liable,  he  proceeds  to  defcribe 
his  own  machine  as  follows  : 
raRi-*i  This  machine,  in  its  moll  Ample  form,  is  reprefented 
Art-  by  rig.  5.  Plate  CCCCLIII.  wherein  A  B  is  a  ltrong 
•^"'/""rod  of  iron  moveable  on  the  fulcrum  C.  D  is  a  thin 
circular  palate  of  brafs  rivetttd  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  rod.  E  an  horizontal  arm  connected  at  one  end 
with  the  top  of  the  rod  AD  by  a  moveable  joint  F, 
and  at  the  other  cud  with  the  bottom  of  the  index  H, 
by  a  like  moveable  joint  G.  H  is  the  index  turning 
on  its  centre  I,  and  travelling  over  the  graduated  arch 
K  ;  and  L  is  a  flrong  fpring,  bearing  againlt  the  rod 
AB,  and  conftantly  counteracting  the  preflure  upon 
the  palate  D.  The  rod  AB  (hould  be  applied  dole  to 
the  cut-water  or  item,  and  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  the  palate  D  may  be  no  higher  above  the  keel  than 
it  neceflary  to  fecure  it  from  injury  when  the  vefiel  is 
aground,  or  fails  in  flioal  water.  As  the  bow  or  the 
lhip  curves  inward  towards  the  keel  M,  the  palate  D 
wiM  be  thiown  to  a  diltance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
veifel,  although  the  perpendicular  rod  to  which  it  is 
annexed  lies  clofe  to  the  bow  above  ;  and  therefore  the 
palate  will  be  more  fairly  acted  upon.  The  arm  E 
lhould  enter  the  bow  fomewhere  near  the  hawfc  hole, 
and  lead  to  any  convenient  place  in  the  iorccaiUe,  where 
a  fmooth  board  or  plate  may  be  fixed,  having  the  index 
H,  and  graduated  arch  K,  upon  it. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  as  the  (hip  is 
urged  forward  by  the  wind,  the  palate  1)  will  be  pieff- 
■s  d  upon  by  the  iefiftjng*>naedium,  with  a  greater  or  lefs 
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force,  according  to  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  (hip  ; 
and  this  will  operate  upon  the  levers  fo  as  to  immediate-  " 
ly  affect  the  index,  making  the  lealt  increafe  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  (hip's  way  vihble  on  the  graduated  arch  ; 
the  fpring  L  always  counteracting  the  preflure  upon 
the  palate,  and  bringing  back  the  index,  on  any  relax- 
ation or  the  force  imprefled. 

This  machine  is  advantageoufly  placed  at  the  bow  of 
the  (hip,  where  the  current  rirft  begins,  and  acts  fairly 
upon  the  palate,  in  preference  to  the  (tern,  where  the 
tumultuous  clofing  of  the  waters  caufes  a  wake,  vifible 
to  a  great  diltance.  The  palate  D  is  funk  neaily  as 
low  as  the  keel,  that  it  may  not  be  influenced  by  the 
heaping  up  of  the  water  and  the  dalhing  o!  the  wavej 
at  and  near  the  water  line.  The  arch  K  is  to  afcertain 
how  many  knots  or  miles  (he  would  run  in  one  hour  at 
her  then  rate  of  failing.  But  the  graduations  on  this 
arch  mull  be  unequal  ;  becaule  the  rcfiltauce  of  the 
ipring  L  will  increafe  as  it  becomes  more  bent,   fo  that 
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five  miles  than  from  five  to  twelve.  Laltly,  the  palate, 
rod,  fpring,  and  all. the  metallic  parts  of  the  iullrume.it, 
fhould  be  covered  with  a  tlrong  varnifh,  to  prevent  rull 
from  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fait  water  and  fea 
air. 

This  machine  may  be  confiderably  improved  as  foU 
lows:  Let  the  rod  or  fpear  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  a  round 
rod  of  iron  or  ltcel,  and  initead  of  moving  on  the  ful- 
crum or  joint,  as  at  C,  let  it  pafs  through  and  turn 
freely  in  a  focket,  to  which  focket  the  moveable  joint 
mult  be  annexed,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  The  rod 
mull  have  a  (boulder  to  bear  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
focket,  to  prevent  its  flipping  quite  down.  The  rod 
mull  alfo  pafs  through  a  like  locket  at  F,  fig.  5.  The 
joint  of  the  lower  locket  mull  be  fixed  to  the  bow  or 
the  ihip,  and  the  upper  joint  or  focket  mull  be  connect- 
ed with  the  horizontal  arm  E.  On  the  top  of  the  up- 
permoft  focket  let  there  be  a  fmall  circular  plate,  bear- 
ing the  32  points  or  the  mariner's  compafs  ;  and  let 
the  top  of  the  rod  AB  come  through  the  centre  ot  this 
plate,  fo  as  to  carry  a  lmall  index  upon  it,  as  is  repre- 
fented in  fig.  7.  This  fmall  index  mull  be  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  rod  on  a  fquare,  fo  that  by  turning  the  in- 
dex round  the  plate,  the  rod  may  alfo  turn  in  the  foc- 
kcts,  and  of  courle  carry  the  palate  D  round  with  it  ; 
the  little  index  always  pointing  in  a  direction  with  the 
face  of  the  palate.  The  lmall  compafs  plate  (hould  not 
be  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  locket,  but  only  fituJ 
tightly  on,  that  it  may  be  moveable  at  pleafnre.  Sup- 
pole  then  the  intended  port  to  bear  S.  W.  from  the 
place  of  departure,  the  palate  mull  be  turned  on  the  foc- 
ket till  the  fouth-v.elt  point  thereon  looks  directly  to 
the  (hip's  bow  ;  fo  that  the  fouth-well  and  north-tall 
line  on  the  compafs  plate  may  be  precifely  parallel  with 
the  (hip's  keel,  and  in  this  pofition  the  plate  mult 
remain  during  the  whole  voyage.  Suppofe,  then,  the 
(hip  to  be  (ailing  in  the  direct  courfe  o!  her  intended 
voyage,  with  her  bowfpnt  pointing  fouth-welt.  Let  the 
little  index  be  brought  to  the  fouth-welt  point  on  the 
compafs  plate,  and  the  palate  D  will  neceffarily  p-efent 
its  broad  face  toward  the  port  ofdeltination  ;  and  this  it 
mult  always  be  made  to  do,  be  the  (hip's  courfe  what  it 
may.  If,  on  account  of  unfavourable  winds,  the  (hip  is 
obliged  to  deviate  from  her  intended  courfe,  the  little  \\- 
dex  mult  be  moved  fo  many  points  from  the  lbuth-wei' 
3  I  2  line 
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tine  of  the  compafs  plate  as  the  compafs  in  the  binnacle 
ihall  (how  that  (he  deviates  from  her  true  courfe  ;  fo 
that  in  whatever  direction  the  (hip  fhall  fail,  the  palate 
D  will  always  look  full  to  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the 
horizon,  or  towards  the  port  of  deitination,  and  conle- 
quently  will  prefent  only  an  oblique  fnrface  to  the  re- 
filling medium,  more  t>r  lefs  oblique  as  the  ihip  deviates 
more  or  lefs  from  the  true  courfe  of  her  voyage.  As, 
therefore,  the  rciillance  of  the  water  will  operate  lefs 
upon  the  palate  hi  an  oblique  than  in  a  direct  polition, 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  obliquity,  the  index  II 
v.  ill  not  (low  how  many  knots  the  veilel  runs  in  her 
then  courfe,  but  will  indicate  how  many  (he  gains  in 
the  direct  line  of  her  intended  voyage — Thus,  in 
fig.  9.  if  the  (hip's  courfe  lies  in  the  direction  of. 
the  line  A  1>,  but  (he  can  fail  by  the  wind  no  nearer 
than  AC  ;  fuppofe,  then,  her  pro^reffive  motion  fuch 
as  to  perform  AC  equal  to  five  knots  or  miles  in  an 
hoar,  yet  the  index  IT  will  only  point  to  four  knots  on 
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that  iate  on  the  true  line  of  her  voyage,  viz.  from  A  to 
B.  1  bus  v.  ill  the  diftierence  between  her  real  motion  and 
that  pointed  out  by  the  index  be  always  in  proportion 
to  her  deviation  from  her  intended  port,  until  (he  fails 
in  a  line  at  rij,ht  angles  therewith,  as  AD  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  palate  would  prefent  only  a  thin  fharp  edge  to 
the  refilling  medium,  the  prefTure  of  which  (hould  not 
be  fufficient  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  machine 
and  the  bearing  of  the  fpring  L.  So  that  at  whatever 
rate  the  (hip  may  fail  on  that  line,  yet  the  index  will 
not  be  affected,  mowing  that  (he  gains  nothing  on  her 
true  courfe.  In  this  cafe,  and  alio  when  the  vefTtl  is 
not  under  way,  the  aftion  of  the  fpring  L  (hould  caufe 
the  index  to  point  at  O,  as  reprcfented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  fig.  5.  and  8. 

As  the  truth  of  this  inftrumeat  mull  depend  on  the 
equal  prefTure  of  the  refilling  medium  upon  the  palate 
D,  according  to  the  (hip's  velocity,  and  the  propor- 
tionable action  of  the  fpring  L,  there  fhould  be  a 
pin  or  fcrew  at  the  joints  C  and  F,  fo  that  the  rod  may 
be  readily  ui, (hipped  and  taken  in,  in  order  to  clean  the 
palate  from  any  foulnefs  it  may  contract,  which  would 
greatly  increafe  its  operation  on  the  index  H,  and  there- 
by render  the  graduated  arch  falfc  and  uncertain. 

Fuither,  the  fpring  L  may  be  expofed  too  much  to 
injury  from  the  fait  water,  it  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the 
(hip's  bow.  To  remedy  this,  it  may  be  brought  under 
cover,  by  contracting  the  machine  as  reprefentcd  by 
fig.  8.  where  AB  is  the  rod,  C  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
ot  its  motion,  D  the  palate,  E  the  horizontal  arm 
leading  through  a  fmall  hole  into  the  forecaftle  ;  M  is 
a  ftrong  chain  fattened  at  one  end  to  the  arm  E,  and  at 
the  other  to  a  rim  or  barrel  on  the  wheel  G,  which  by 
means  of  its  teeth  gives  motion  to  the  femicirele  I  and 
index  H.  The  fpring  L  is  fpiral,  and  endofed  in  a  box 
or  barrel,  like  the  main  fpring  of  a  watch.  A  fmall 
chain  is  fixed  to,  and  palling  round  the  barrel,  is  fatten- 
ed by  the  other  end  to  the  fuzee  W.  This  fnzee  is 
contacted  by  its  teeth  with  the  wheel  G,  and  counter- 
acts the  motion  of  the  palate  D.  N,  N,  are  the  two 
lockets  through  which  the  rod  AB  pafles,  and  in  which 
K  is  turned  round  by  means  cf  the  little  index  R.  S 
k  the  fmall  compafs  plate,  moveable  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  focket  N.  The  plate  S  hath  an  upright  rim 
round  its  edge,  ait  into  teeth  or  notches,  fo  that  when 
the  index  JR.  is  a  little  railed  up,  in  order  to  bring  it 
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round  to  any  intended  point,  it  may  fall  into  one  of 
thefe  notches,  and  be  detained  there  ;  otherwife  the  *■ 
prefTure  of  the  water  will  force  the  palate  D  from  its 
oblique  pofition,  and  turn  the  rod  and  index  round  to 
the  direftion  in  which  the  (hip  H13II  be  then  failing. — 
Should  it  be  apprehended  that  the  palate  D,  being 
placed  fo  far  forward,  may  affect  the  (hip's  lteerage,  or 
obilruet  her  rate  of  failing,  it  fhould  be  confulercd  that 
a  very  fmall  plate  will  be  fufficient  to  work  the  machine, 
as  one  of  three  or  lour  inches  in  diameter  would  pro- 
bably be  fufficient,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  have 
any  fenfible  effect  on  the  helm  or  (hip's  way. 

The  greatell  difficulty,  perhaps,  will  be  in  gradua- 
ting the  arch  K,  (if  the  machine  is  conilrufted  as  in 
fig.  5);  the  unequal  divifions  or  which  can  only  be  af- 
certained  by  actual  experiment  on  board  of  each  (hip 
refpeftivcly,  inalmuch  as  the  accuracy  ot  thefe  gradu- 
ations will  depend  on  three  circumltanccs,  viz.  the  poli- 
tion of  the  fulcrum  C  with  refpeft  to  the  length  of  the 
roj,  the  lize  of  the  palate  D,  and  the  llrength  or 
bearing  of  the  fpring  L-  When  theie  graduation?, 
however,  are  once  afcertained  for  the  machine  on  board 
of  any  one  veffel,  they  will  not  want  any  future  alte- 
rations,  provided  the  palate  D  be  kept  clean,  and  the 
fpring  L  rttains  its  elalticity. 

But  the  unequal  divifions  of  the  graduated  arch  will 
be  unneceffary,  if  the  machine  is  coiiltrufted  as  in  fig.  8.; 
for  as  the  chain  goes  round  the  barrel  L,  and  then 
winds  through  the  fpiral  channel  of  the  fuzee  W,  the 
force  ot  the  main  (pring  mult  operate  equally,  or  nearly 
fo,  in  all  pofitions  ot  the  index,  and.  confequeritly  th» 
divifions  of  the  arch  K  may  in  fuch  cale  be  equal. 

After  all,  it  is  not  expected  that  a  (hip's  iongitude 
can  be  determined  to  a  mathematical  certainty  by  this 
inllrument.  The  irregular  motions  and  impulles  to 
which  a  (hip  is  continually  expofed,  make  fuch  an  ac- 
curacy unattainable  perhaps  by  any  machinery  :  But  if 
it  fhould  be  found,  as  we  flatter  ourfelves  it  will  on  fair 
experiment,  that  it  anfwers  the  purpofe  much  better 
than  the  common  log,  it  may  beconudered  as  an  acqui- 
fition  to  the  art  ol  navigation. 

It  (hould  be  obferved,  that  in  ascertaining  a  (hip's  lon- 
gitude by  a  time-piece,  this  great  inconvenience  occurs, 
that  a  (mall  and  trifling  mistake  in  the  time  makes  a 
very  great  and  dangerous  error  in  the  diftance  rur.  ; 
Wheieas  the  errors  of  this  machine  will  operate  no  far- 
ther than  their  real  amount  ;  which  can  never  be  great 
01  dangerous,  if  correfted  by  the  ufual  obiervations 
made  by  mariners  for  correcting  the  common  log. 

A  like  machine,  made  in  its  limple  form  (as  at  fig.  c.), 
fo  conilrufted  as  to  (hip  and  unfhip,  might  occafienally 
be  applied  alongfide  about  midfhips,  in  order  to  afcer- 
tain  the  leeway  ;  which,  if  rightly  (hown,  will  give  the 
(hip's  precile  longitude.  As  to  fea  currents,  this  and 
all  other  machines  hitherto  invented  mutt  be  fubjeft 
to  their  influence  ;  and  proper  allowances  mud  be  made 
according  to  the  (kill  and  knowledge  of  the  naviga- 
tor. 

Laflly,  fome  difcretion  will  be  neceffary  in  taking  ob- 
fervations  from  the  machine  to  be  entered  on  the  log- 
book :  that  is,  the  moil  favourable  and  equitable  mo- 
ment (hould  be  chofen  for  the  obfervation  ;  not  whilit 
the  (hip  is  rapidly  defcending  the  declivity  of  a  wave, 
or  is  fuddenly  checked  by  a  ftroke  of  the  fea,  or  is  in 
the  very  aft  of  plunging.  In  all  cafes,  periods  may  be 
found  in  which  a  Ihip  proceeds  with  a  true  average 
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Iraui    velocity  }  ta  difeovgr  which,  a  little,  txpi.ricr.ee  and  at 
II        U'Ption  will  lead  the  fkilful  mariner  (.\). 
mi-  .      SHIRAUZ-     See  Schiras. 

SHIRE,  is  a  Saxon  word  fignifyirir»  a  divifion  ;  but 


3  county,  coviilalus,  of  the  fame  import,  is  plainly  derived 
from  cumes,  "  the  count  of  the  Franks  ;"  that  is,  the  earl 
or  alderman  (as  the  Saxons  called  him)  of  the  fhire,  to 
whom  the  government  of  it  wasentrufted.  Tin's  he  ufu- 
ally exercifed  by  his  deputy,  it  ill  called  in  Latin  vire-romes, 
and  in  Englifh  iheJLcnjf, Jlrievc,  oxjh'ue  rtevc,  Ggnifying 
the  "  officer  of  the  (hire  ;"  upon  whom,  in  procefa 
of  time,  the  civi'  adminiftration  of  it  totally  devolved. 
In  fome  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  divifion  be- 
tween the  fhire  and  the  hundred  ;  as  lathes  in  Kent  and 
rapes  in  SufTex,  each  of  them  containing  about  three 
or  four  hundreds  apiece.  Thefe  had  formerly  their 
lathe-reeves  and  rape-reeves,  adfing  in  fubotdination  to 
the  (hire-reeve.  Where  a  county  is  divided  into  three 
of  thefe  intermediate  jurildictions,  they  are  caiied  tr:- 
tbiiigs,  which  were  anciently  governed  by  a  trithir.g 
reeve.  Thefe  ttithings  ttill  fubfilt  in  the  large  cotmty 
ol  York,  where,  by  an  ealy  corruption,  they  are  deno- 
minated ridings  i  the  north,  the  eaft,  and  the  welt  ri- 
ding. 

SHIRL,  orCocKLE,  in  mineralogy.  See  Cockle. 

SHIRT,  a  loofe  garment,  commonly  of  linen,  worn 
next  tha  body. —  Some  doubt  the  propriety  of  changing 
the  linen  when  a  perfon  is  fick.  Clean  linen  promotes  per- 
fpiration;  and  it  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  patient 
pleafes,  whether  the  diforder  be  of  the  acute  or  the 
chronical  kind.  Except  during  a  crilis  in  fevers,  whilft 
the  patient  is  in  a  fweat,  a  change  of  linen,  if  well  dried 
and  warmed,  may  be  daily  ufed. 

Shirts  were  not  worn  by  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Romans, 
but  their  place  was  fupplied  by  thin  tunic*  of  wool. 
'The  want  of  linen  arnon.r  the  ancients  made  frequent 
warnings  and  ablutions  necelTary. 

SHIVER.      See  Schistus  and  Shale. 

SHIVERS,  in  the  fea  language,  names  given  tr>  the 
little  rollers,  or  round  wheels  of  pulleys. 

SHOAD,  among  miners,  denotes  a  train  of  metal- 
line Hones,  fcrving  to  direct  them  in  the  diicovery  of 
mines. 

SHOAD-Stones,  a  term  ufed  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall 
and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  exprels  fuch  loole 
maffes  of  itone  as  are  ufually  (ound  about  the  entrances 
into  mines,  fometimes  running  in  a  ftraight  courie  from 
the  load  or  vein  of  ore  to  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Thefe  are  ftones  of  the  common  kinds,  appearing  to 
have  been  pieces  broken  from  the  flrata  or  larger  maf- 
fes; but  they  ufually  contain  mundic,  or  marcahtic  mat- 
ter, and  more  or  lefs  of  the  ore  to  be  found  in  the  mine. 
They  appear  to  have  been  at  lome  time  rolled  about  in 
water,  their  corners  being  broken  off,  and  their  furface 
fmoothed  and  rounded. 

The  antimony  mines  in  Cornwall  are  always  eafily  dif- 
covercd  by  the  fhoad-flones,  thefe  ufually  lying  up  to 
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the  furface,  or  very  nearly  fo ;  and  the  matter  of  the 
(lone  being  a  white  fpar,  or  debafed  cryflal,  in  which 
the  native  colour  of  the  ore,  which  is  a  mining  bluiih 
black,  eafily  difcovert  itfclf  in  Itreaks  and  threads. 
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Shoad-flones  are  of  fo  many  kinds,  and  of  fuch  va- 
rious appearances,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  delcribe  or  know 
them  :  but  the  miners,  to  whom  they  are  of  greatell 
ule  in  the  tracing  or  fearching  after  new  mines,  diftm- 
guifh  them  from  other  Hones  by  their  weight ;  for  if 
very  ponderous,  though  they  look  ever  fo  much  like 
common  ftones,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
they  contain  fome  metal.  Another  maik  or  them  is 
their  being  fpontry  and  porous;  this  is  a  fign  of  efpe- 
cial  life  in  the  tin  countries  ;  for  the  tin  fhoad-ftones 
are  often  fo  porous  and  fpongy,  that  they  refemble 
large  bodies  thoroughly  calcined.  There  are  many 
other  appearances  ot  tin  fhoads,  the  very  hardeft  and 
firrr.eft  ftones  often  containing  this  metal. 

When  the  miners,  in  tracing  a  (hoad  up  hill,  meet 
with  fuch  odd  ftones  and   earths   that   they  know  not 
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ning,  that  is,  they  calcine  and  powder  the  Itone,  clay, 
or  whatever  elfe  is  fuppofed  to  contain  the  metal ;  and 
then  wafhing  it  in  an  inftrument,  prepared  tor  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  called  a  vanning  jhovel,  they  find  the  earthy 
matter  wafhed  away,  and  of  the  remainder,  the  ftony  or 
gravelly  matter  lies  behind,  and  the  metalline  matter  at 
the  point  of  the  fhovel.  If  the  perfon  who  performs 
this  operation  has  any  judgment,  he  eafily  difcovers  not 
only  what  the  metal  is  that  is  contained  in  the  (hoad, 
but  alio  will  make  a  very  probable  guefs  at  what  quan- 
tity the  mine  is.  likely  to  yield  ot  it  in  proportion  to  the 
ore. 

SHOAL,  in  the  fea-language,  denotes  a  place  where 
the  water  is  (hallow  ;  and  likewife  a  great  quantity  ot 
fifties,  inch  as  a  /boal  of  herrings. 

SHOCK,  in  "electricity.  The  effect  of  the  explo- 
fion  of  a  charged  body,  that  is,  the  difcharge  of  its  eia  - 
tricity  on  any  other  body,  is  called  the  elrHricJhock. 

SHOE,  a  covering  tor  the  foot,  ufually  cf  leather. 

Shoes,  among  the  Jews,  were  made  of  leather, 
linen,  rulh,  or  wood  ;  thofe  of  foldiers  were  fome- 
times of  brafs  or  iron.  They  were  tied  with  thongs 
which  palled  under  the  foles  of  the  feet.  To  put  off 
their  lhoes  was  an  z&.  of  veneration  ;  it  was  alio  a  figu 
of  mourning  and  humiliation  :  to  bear  one's  (hoes,  or  to 
untie  the  latchets  of  them,  was  confidered  as  the  mean- 
eft  fervice. 

Among  the  Greeks  (hoes  of  various  kinds  were  ufed. 
Sandals  were  worn  by  women  of  diftindtion.  The  La- 
cedemonians wore  red  (hoes.  The  Grecian  (hoes  gene- 
rally reached  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  Romans 
ufed  two  kinds  of  lhoes  ;  the  ca/ccus,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  fomewhat  like  our  (hoes,  and  was  tied 
above  with  latchets  or  ftrings  ;  and  the  fo'.ta  or  flipper, 
which  covered  only  the  fole  of  the  foot,  and  was  fatten- 
ed with  leathern  thongs.    The  calceus  was  always  worn 
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(a)  An  ingenioiis  mechanic  would  probably  conftruft  this  machine  to  better  advantage  in  many  refpec~ts. 
The  author  only  meant  to  fuggeft  the  principle  ;  experiment  alone  can  point  out  the  beft  method  of  applying  it. 
He  is  feniible  of  at  lead  of  one  deficiency,  viz.  that  the  little  index  R,  fig.  4.  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  retain 
the  palate  D  in  an  oblique  poQtion  when  the  (hip  is  failing  by  the  wind  ;  more  efpecially  as  the  compats  plate  S,  in, 
whole  notched  rim  the  index  R  is  to  fall,  is  not  fixed  to,  but  only  fitted  tight  on  the  locket  N-  Many  means, 
however,  might  be  contrived  to  <emedy  this  inconvenience.  8 
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Bh  '»      tilong  with  the  loga  when  a  perfon  went  Abroad  : 
•'    Y  prr«  were  put  on  during  a  journey  and  at  feafts,  but  it 

was  reckoned  effeminate  to  appear  in  public  with  them. 
Ulack  fhoes  were  worn  by  the  citizens  of  ordinary  rank, 
and  white  ones  by  the  women.  Red  fhoes  were  fome- 
times worn  by  the  la  lit-',  and  purple  ones  by  the  cox- 
combs of  the  other  fcx.  Red  (hoes  were  put  on  by  the 
chief  magiftrates  of  Rome  on  days  of  ceremony  and 
triumphs.  The  Ihoes  of  fenators,  patricians,  and  iheir 
children,  had  a  crefcent  upon  them  which  ferved  for  a 
buckle  ;  thefe  were  called  ca/cei  lunali.  Slaves  wove  no 
(hoes;  hence  they  were  called  cretati  from  their  dulty 
feet.  Phocion  alfo  and  Cato  Uticenfis  went  without 
(hoes.  The  toes  of  the  Roman  (hoes  were  turned  up 
in  the  point  ;  hence  they  were  called  caLa  rojlruti,  re- 
panHi,  occ. 

In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  the  greater!  princes  of 
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flip-  continually  lees  a  great  number  of  worn-out  (hoes  lying 
on  the  roads,  efpecially  near  the  brooks,  where  travel-  : 
lers  have  changed  their  fhoes  after  waffling  their  feet. 
Inftead  of  thefe,  in  rainy  or  dirty  weather  they  wear 
high  wooden  clogs,  which  underneath  are  hollowed  out 
in  the  middle,  and  at  top  have  a  band  acrofs  like  a  ltir- 
rup,  and  a  tiring  for  the  great  toe  ;  i'o  that  they  can 
walk  without  foiling  their  feet.  Some  of  them  have 
their  ftraw  ihoes  fattened  to  tlu-fe  wooden  clogs.  The 
Japanefe  never  enter  their  houfes  with  their  (hoes  on  ; 
but  have  them  in  the  entry,  or  place  them  on  the  bench 
near  the  door,  and  thus  are  always  barefooted  in  their 
houfes,  fo  as  not  to  dirty  their  neat  mat'..  During  the 
time  that  the  Dutch  live  at  Japan,  when  they  are  fome- 
times  under  an  obligation'  of  paying  viiits  at  the  houles 
of  the  Japanefe,  their  own  rooms  at  the  factory  being 
likewife  covered   with  mats  of  this  kind,  they  wear,  in- 


8li"*f, 

huotiliyt 


Europe  wore  wooden  fhoes,  or  the  upper  part  of  lea- 
ther and  the  fole  of  wood.  In  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  a  great  beau,  Robert,  fumamed  the  hornet/,  ufed 

Ihnrs    with    lonrj     (\i-'f     r«»"»t°l     HuflVJ    with     ion,     anj 

twitted  like  a  ram's  horn.  It  is  faid  the  clergy,  being 
highly  offended,  declaimed  againft  the  long-pointed 
Ihoes  with  great  vehemence.  The  points,  however,  ' 
continued  to  increafc  till,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1 1, 
they  were  of  fo  enormous  a  length  that  they  were  tied 
to  the  knees  with  chains  fometimes  of  gold,  fometimes 
of  lilver.  The  upper  parts  of  thefe  (hoes  in  Chaucer's 
time  were  cut  in  imitation  ot  a  church  window.  The 
long-pointed  fhoes  were  called  crackoiues,  and  continued 
in  fafhion  for  three  centuries  in  fpite  of  the  bulls  of 
popes,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  declamations  of 
the  clergy.  At  length  the  parliament  of  England  in- 
terpofed  by  an  aft  A.  D.  1463,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of 
fhoes  or  boots  with  pikes  exceeding  two  inches  in 
length,  and  prohibiting  all  (hoemakers  from  making  (hoes 
or  boots  with  longer  pikes  under  fevere  penalties.  But 
even  this  was  not  fufficient :  it  was  neceffary  to  de- 
nounce the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommunication  againft. 
all  who  wore  fhoes  or  boots  with  points  longer  than 
two  inches.  The  prefent  fafhion  of  Ihoes  was  intro- 
duced in  1633,  but  the  buckle  was  not  ufed  till 
1670. 

In  Norway  they  ufe  (hoes  of  a  particular  conftruc- 
tion,  coniilling  of  two  pieces,  and  without  heels ;  in 
which  the  upper  leather  fits  clofe  to  the  foot,  the  fole 
being  joined  to  it  by  many  plaits  or  folds. 

The  (hoes  or  flippers  of  the  Japanefe,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Profeffor  Thunberg,  are  made  of  rice-ftraw 
woven,  but  fometimes  for  people  of  difiinftion  of  fine 
flips  of  ratan.  The  (hoe  c-onlifts  of  a  fole,  without  up- 
per leather  or  hind-piece  ;  forwards  it  is  eroded  by  a 
ftrap,  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  finger,  which  is  lined 
with  linen  ;  from  the  tip  of  the  fhoe  to  the  ftrap  a  cy- 
lindrical ftring  is  carried,  which  paffes  between  the  great 
and  fecond  toe,  and  keeps  the  (hoe  fall  on  the  foot. 
As  thefe  (hoes  have  no  hind-piece,  they  make  a  noife, 
when  people  walk  in  them  like  flippers.  When  the  Ja- 
panefe travel,  their  fhoes  are  fumilhed  with  three  firings 
made  of  twilled  draw,  with  which  they  are  tied  to  the 
legs  and  feet,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  off.  Some 
people  carry  one  or  more  pairs  of  fhoes  with  them  on 
'heir  journeys,  in  order  to  put  on  new,  when  the  old 
ones  are  worn  out.  When  it  rains,  or  the  road:,  are 
very  dirty,  thefe  fhoes  are  foon  wetted  through,  and  one 


(lead  of  the  ulual  fhoes,  red,  green,  or  black  flippers, 
which  on  entering  the  houfe  they  pull  off:  however, 
thty  have  llockings  on,  and  fhoes  made  ol  cotton  ftuft 
vviili  buckles  in  them,  which  fhoes  are  made  at  Japan, 
and  can  be  waflied  whenever  they  are  dirty.  Some 
have  them  of  black  fattin,  in  order  to  avoid  wafliing 
them. 

Shoe  of  an  Anchor,  a  fmall  block  of  wood,  convex  on 
the  back,  and  having  a  lmall  hole,  fufficient  to  contain 
the  point  of  the  anchor  fluke,  on  the  forefide.  It  is 
ufed  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  or  wounding 
the  planks  on  the  (hip's  bow,  when  attending  or  de- 
fending ;  for  which  purpofe  the  (hoe  Aides  up  and 
down  along  the  bow  between  the  fluke  of  the  anchor 
and  the  planks,  as  being  preffed  clofe  to  the  latter  by 
the  weight  of  the  former. 

To  Shoe  an  Anchor,  is  to  cover  the  flukes  with  a 
broad  triangular  piece  of  plank,  whole  area  or  fuper- 
ficies  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  flukes.  It  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  anchor  a  Wronger  and  furer  hold  of 
the  bottom  in  very  foft  and  oozy  ground. 

Horfe-SHoE.     See  Farriery,  Sect.  47. 

SHOOTING,  in  the  military  art.  See  Artillery, 
Gunnery,  and  Projectiles. 

Shooting,  in  fpoittmanlhip,  the  killing  of  game  by  shooting 
the  gun,  with  or  without  the  help  of  dogs.  fporifma 

Under  this  article  we   lhall  lay  down  all  the  rules  ""P- 
which  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved   in  order  to   ren- 
der one  accomplifhed  and  fuccefstul  in  the  art  of  (hoot- 
ing, i 

The  firft  thing  which  the  fportfman  ought  to  attend  Diredtio 
to  is  the  choice  of  his  fowling-piece.      Conveniency  re-  |."r  c"°° 
quires  that  the  barrel  be  as  light  as  poflible,  at  the  fame-'"f  '• 
time  it  ought  to  poffefs  that  degree  of  flrength  which 
will  make  it  not  liable  to  burft.      Experience  has  pro- 
ved,   that  a  thin    and  light   barrel,   which  is  of  equal 
thicknef6  in   every  part  ot  its  circumference,  is  much 
lefs  liable  to  burfl  than  one  which  is  confiderably  thick- 
er  and   heavier,   but  which,  from  being  badly  filed  or 
bored,  is  of  unequal  llrength  in  different  places. 

It  is  alio  of  importance  to  determine  of  what  length 
the  barrel  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  acquire  that  range 
which  the  fportfman  has  occalion  for.  On  this  fub- 
jeCt  we  have  received  the  following  information  from 
an  experienced  fportfman.  We  have,  at  different  times, 
compared  barrels  of  all  the  intermediate  lengths  be- 
tween 28  and  40  inches,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  caliber, 
that  is  to  fay,  from  22  to  26  ;  and  thefe  trials  were 
7  made 
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'infT-    mnJc  both  by  firing'  the  pieces  from  the  moulder,  and 

r"""*  from  a  firm  block,  at  an  equal  'iiitjnce,  and  with  equal 
weights  of  the  fame  powder  and  of  the  fame  fhot. 

To  avoid  every  poflibility  of  error,  the  quires  of 
paper  at  which  we  fired  were  fixed  againft  planks  in- 
llead  of  being  placed  againft  the  wall.  From  thefe 
trials  frequently  repeated,  we  found  that  the  (hot  pier- 
ced an  equal  number  of  meets,  whether  it  was  fired 
from  a  barrel  of  28,  3  ",  32,  34,  36,  38,  or  40,  inches 
in  length.  Nay  more,  we  have  compared  two  barrels 
of  the  fame  caliber,  but  one  of  them  33,  and  the  other 
66  inches  long,  by  repeatedly  firing  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  others,  at  different  diflances,  from  45  to 
loo  paces,  and  the  refults  have  always  been  the  fame, 
».  e.  the  barrel  of  33  inches  drove  its  fhot  through  as 
many  meets  of  paper  as  that  of  66  did.  The  conclu- 
fion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  difference  of  10  inches  in 
the  length  of  the  barrel,  which  feems  to  be  more  than 
is  ever  inlifted  upon  among  fportfmen,  produces  no  fen- 
fible  difference  in  the  range  of  the  piece  ;  and  therefore, 
that  every  one  may  pleafe  himfelf  in  the  length  of  his  bar- 
rel, without  either  detriment  or  advantage  to  the  range. 

It  may  appear  as  an  objection  to  this,  that  a  duck- 
gun  which  is  five  or  fix  feet  long  kills  at  a  greater 
diflance  than  a  fowling-piece  ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to 
its  length,  but  to  its  greater  weight  and  thicknefs,  which 
give  it  fuch  additional  ftrength,  that  the  fhot  may  be 
increafed,   and   the  charge  of  powder  doubled,  trebled, 

r        and  even  quadrupled.      But  a  barrel  of  five  or  fix   feet 
of     length  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  fowling.     Thofe 

rrel.  who  confult  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  lightnefs,  and 
the  eafe  with  which  it  is  managed,  will  find  that  a  bar- 
rel from  32  to  ^8  inches  will  anfwer  bed. 

ier.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  of  what  dimen- 

fions  the  caliber  or  bore  of  a  fowling-piece  ought  to  be. 
This  matter  has  been  fubje&ed  to  experiment,  and  it 
has  been  found,  that  a  barrel  of  22  or  24,  which 
is  the  largeft  caliber  ufually  employed  in  fowling-pieces, 
throws  its  fhot  as  clofely  as  one  of  the  fmalleft  caliber, 
viz.  of  30  or  52  (a). 

han.l      As  to  the  length  and   form  of  the  flock,  it  may  be 

)f  the  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  a  long  flock  is  preferable 
to  a  fhort  one,  and  at  the  fame  time  rather  more  bent 
than  ufual ;  for  a  long  flock  fits  firmer  to  the  fhoulder 
than  a  fhort  one,  and  particularly  fo  when  the  (hooter 
is  accuflomed  to  place  his  left  hand,  which  principally 
fupports  the  piece,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod 
into  the  flock. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  flock  may  be  fo  form- 
ed as  to  be  better  fuited  to  one  man  than  another. 
For  a  tall,  long-armed  man,  the  flock  of  a  gun  fhould 
be  longer  than  for  one  of  a  lefs  (lature  and  fhorter  arm. 
That  a  ftrakrht  flock  is  proper  for  him  who  has  high 
(boulders  and  a  fhort  neck  ;  (or,  if  it  be  much  bent,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him,  tfpecially  in  the  quick 
motion  required  in  fhooting  at  a  flying  or  running  ob- 
ject, to  place  the  butt  of  the  gun-Hock  firmly  to  the 
ftioulder,  the  upper  part  alone  would  in  general  be  fix- 
ed ;  which  would  not  only  raife  the  muzzle,  and  confe- 
quetitly  fhoot  high,  but  make  the  recoil  much  more 
leniibly  felt,  than  if  the  whole  end  of  the  flock  were 


firmly  placed  on  his  fhoulder.     Btfides,  fuppofing  the  Shooting. 

mooter  to  bring  the  butt  home  to  his  fhoulder,  he  would  «~"~J 

fcarcely  be  able  to  level  his  piece  at  the  objedl.  On 
the  contrary,  a  man  with  low  fhoulders,  and  a  lo.iz 
neck,  requires  a  flock  much  bent  ;  for  if  it  is  ftraight, 
he  will,  in  the  act  of  lowering  his  head  to  that  place  of 
the  flock  at  which  Lis  cheek  fhould  rell  in  takin  ;  aim, 
feel  a  confhaint  which  he  never  experiences,  when  by 
the  effeft  of  the  proper  degree  of  bent,  the  flock  lends 
him  lome  afliflance,  and,  as  it  were,  meets  his  aim  half 
way. 

Having  now  defcribed  the  fowling-piece  which  ha. 
been  found  to  anfvvcr  bell,  it  will  next  be  proper  to 
give  fome  inflruc'tiens  for  the  choice  of  gunpowder, 
fhot,  and  wadding. 

The  various  kinds  of  gunpowder  are  well  known  ;  g.ft  „,n. 
but,   in   the   opinion   of  fome   experienced    fportfmen,  powder. 
Heivey's  battle-powder  is  the  bed.     Thofe  who  wifh 
to  examine  the   ftrength  of  powder,  mav  determine  it 
by  drying  fome  of  it  very  well,  and  then  trying  how 
many  fheets  of  paper  it  will  drive  the  fhot  through,  at 
the  diflance  of  10  or  12  yards.      In  this  trial  we  fhould 
be  careful  to  employ  the  fame  fized  fhot  in  each  experi- 
ment, the  quantity   both   of  the  fhot  and  the  powder 
bein g  regulated  by  exaft  weight  j  otherwile  we  cannot, 
even  in  this  experiment,  arrive  to  any  certainty  in  com- 
paring the  ftrength  of  different  powders,  or  of  the  fame 
powder  at  different  times- 
Powder  ought  to  be  kept  very  dry,  for  every  degree  To  be  fcent 
of  moifture  injures  it;  and  if  confiderable,  the  faltpetre  dry. 
is  diffolved,.and  the  intimate  combination  of  the  feveral 
ingredients  is  entirely  deilroyed.      It  is  obferved,  that 
after    firing   with  damp    powder    the    piece   becomes 
very  foul,  which   ftems    to  arife  from   the   diminution 
of  the  activity  of  the  fire  in   the  explofion.     Flafks  of 
copper  or  tin  are   much  better  for  keeping  powder  in 
than  thofe  made  of  leather,  or  than  fmall  cafks.     Their 
necks  ought  to  be  fmall  and  well  flopped  with  cork.  a 

The  patent  milled Jhot  is  now  very  generally  ufed,  and  H'.ze  of 
is  reckoned  fuperior  to  any  other.  The  fize  of  the  (hot- 
fhot  mud  vary  according  to  the  pxrticuliar  fpecies  of 
game  which  is  the  objeii  of  the  fportfman's  purfuit,  as 
well  as  be  adapted  to  the  feafon.  In  the  firfl  month  of 
partridge  (hooting,  N°  I.  is  mod  proper;  for  fince  at  this 
time  the  birds  lpring  near  at  hand,  and  we  feldom  fire  at 
more  than  the  diflance  of  40  paces,  if  the  (hooter  takes 
his  aim  but  tolerably  well,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  a 
bird  at  this  diflance  to  efcape  in  the  circle  which  the 
fhot  forms. 

As  hares  fit  clofer,  and  are  thinly. tovered  with  fur 
at  this  feafon,  they  may  eafily  be  killed  with  this  fhot 
at  30  or  35  paces.  N°  1.  is  equally  proper  for  fhoot- 
ing fuipes  or  quails.  About  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  partridges  are  llronger,  Nc  3.  is  the  molt 
propel  fhot  to  be  ufed.  Many  fportfmen  ufe  no  other 
during  the  whole  feafon.  The  dire&ions  which  have 
now  been  given  refer  only  to  the  patent  fhot. 

We  (hall  now  fubjoin  a  table,  which  will  (how  at  one 
view  the  number  of  pellets  compofing  an  ounce  weight 
of  each  fort  of  (hot,  the  patent  and  the  common,  begin- 
ning with  the  fmalled  lize. 

Patent 


(a)  In  fpeaking  of  the  fize   of  the  caliber,  we  mean  by  22  or  24,  that  fo  many  balls  esaftly  fitting  it  weigh 
juft  one  pound ;  and  every  caliber  is  marked  in  the  fame  way. 
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e'nontlnf;- 


Patent  Shot. 


S. 

7 

X 

I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


1  ounce 
ill. 
(b)  id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 


620 
480 
300 
220 
180 

'57 
105 

83 


Common  Shot. 
N°  7.     1  ounce  -  -  35° 

6  id.  -  -  260 

5  id.  •  -  235 

4  id.  -  -  190 

3  id.  -  -  14° 

2  id.  -  -  no 

1  id.  -  -  m    95 

9  For  a  fowling-piece  of  a  common  caliber,  which  is 

Proportion  r         24  to  3  3  balls  to  the  pound  weight,  a  dram  and 
cf  powder  to  a.       j  ■       i_   ir      r  j 

»nd  toot  in  a  quarter,  or  at  molt  a  dram  and  a  hall,  ot  good  pow- 
xhe  charge,  der;  and  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  (hot,  is 
fufficient.  But  when  (hot  of  a  larger  fize  is  ufed,  fuch 
as  N°  ?•  the  charge  of  (hot  may  be  incrcafed  one- 
fourth,  for  the  purpofe  of  counterbalancing  in  fome  de- 
gree what  the  fize  of  the  (hot  lofes  in  the  number  of 
pellets,  and  alfo  to  enable  it  to  garni'h  the  more.  For 
this  purpofe  the  fportfman  will  find  a  mcafure  marked 
with  the  proper  gauges  very  convenient  to  him.  An 
inftrument  of  this  nature  has  been  made  by  an  ingeni- 
ous artift  of  London,  Egg,  of  the  Haymarket. 

A  confequence  of  overloading  with  Ihot,  is  the  pow- 
der has  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  throw  it  to  its  proper 
diftance  ;  for  if  the  object  fired  at  be  diftant,  one-half 
of  the  pellets  compofing  the  charge,  by  their  too  great 
quantity  and  weight,  will  ftrike  againlt  each  other,  and 
fall  by  the  way  ;  and  thofe  which  reach  the  mark  will 
have  fmall  force,  and  will  produce  but  little  or  no  ef- 
fect. 

The  ufe  of  the  wadding  is  to  carry  the  (hot  in  a 
body  to  a  eertain  diftance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 
It  ought  to  be  of  loft  and  pliable  materials.  The  bell 
kind  of  wadding,  in  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  fow- 
ler, is  a  piece  of  an  old  hat ;  but  th;s  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed in  fufficient  quantity.  Next  to  it  nothing  is  better 
than  foft  brown  paper,  which  combines  fupplenefs  with 
confidence,  moulds  itfelf  to  the  barrel,  and  never  falls  to 
the  ground  within  12  or  15  paces  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece.  Tow  anfwers  very  well,  and  cork  has  been 
extolled  for  pofleffing  the  peculiar  virtue  of  increafing 
the  range  and  clofenefs  of  the  (hot. 

The  wadding  ought  to  be  quite  clofe  in  the  barrel, 
but  not  rammed  too  hard  ;  for  it  it  be  rammed  too  clofe, 
or  be  of  a  rigid  fnbltance,  the  piece  will  recoil,  and  the 
ihot  will  fpread  too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
wadding  be  very  roofe,  or  is  compofed  of  too  fo't  ma- 
terials, fuch  as  wool  or  cotton,  the  difcharge  will  not 
, ,  pofTefs  proper  force. 
Powder  In  loading  a  piece,  the  powder  ought  to  be  (lightly 

and  (hot  rammed  down  by  only  preffing  the  ramrod  two  or  three 
to  be  flight.  t;mes  on  tl,e  wadding,  and  not  by  drawing  up  the  ram- 
down     C    r0^  an^  t^len  returning  it  into  the  barrel  with  a  jerk  of 
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the  arm  feveral  times.  For  when  the  powder  is  vio-  Shootii 
lently  comprefled,  fome  of  the  grains  mull  be  bruifed,  — -v" 
which  will  prevent  the  explofion  from  being  quick,  and 
will  fpread  the  (hot  too  wide.  In  pouring  the  powder 
into  the  barrel,  the  meafure  ought  to  be  held  fo  as  that 
the  powder  may  fall  molt  readily  to  the  bottom.  That 
no  grains  may  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  barrel,  the 
butt-end  of  the  piece  may  be  ftruck  agai'.ift  the  ground. 
The  (hot  ought  never  to  be  rammed  down  with  force : 
it  is  fufficient  to  ftrike  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  againft, 
the  ground  as  before.  Then  the  wadding  is  to  be  put 
down  gently.  A  fportfman  ought  never  to  carry  his  gun 
under  his  arm  with  the  muzzle  inclined  downwards, 
for  this  practice  loofens  the  wadding  and  charge  too 
much.  l% 

Immediately  after  the  piece  is  fired  it  ought  to  be  re-  Dirccti 
loaded  ;   for  while  the  barrel  is  (till  warm,  there  is  no  f"  l0a< 
danger  of  any  moifture  lodging  in  it  to  hinder  thepow-a'J  'lrl 
der  from  falling  to  the  bottom.     As  it  is  found  that  the 
coldncf;  of  the  barrel,   and  perhaps  the  moifture  con- 
denfed  in   it,  diminifhes  the  force  of  the  powder  in  the 
firft  (hot  ;   it  is  proper  to  fire  off  a  little  powder  before 
the  piece  is  loaded.      Some   prime  before  loading,  but 
this  is  not   proper  unlefs  the  touch-hole  be  very  large. 
After  every  difcharge  the  touch-hole  ought  to  be  prick- 
ed, or  a  fmall  feather  may  be  inferted  to  clear  away  any 
humidity  or  foulnefs  that  has  been  contracted. 

The  fportfman  having  loaded  his  piece,  muft  next 
prepare  to  fire.  For  this  purpofe  he  ought  to  place 
his  hand  near  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod,  and  at  the 
fame  time  grafp  the  bairel  firmly.  The  muzzle  fhould 
be  a  little  elevated,  for  it  is  more  ufual  to  (hoot  low 
than  high.  This  direction  ought  particularly  to  be  at- 
tended to-when  the  objedt  is  a  little  diitant  ;  becaufe 
(hot  as  well  as  ball  only  moves  a  certain  diftance  point 
blank,  when  it  begins  to  deferibe  the  curve  of  the  pa- 
rabola. t 

Practice  foon  teaches  the  fportfman  the  proper  di-Di(tan 
fiance  at  which  he  (hould  (hoot.   The  diftance  at  which  which 
he  ought  infallibly  to   kill  any  kind  of  game  with  pa-  *P°™ 
tent  (hot,  N°  3.  provided  the  aim  be  well  taken,  is  from  j^ 
25  to  35  paces  for  the  footed,  and  from  40  to  45  paces 
for  the  winged,  game.     Beyond  this  diftance  even  to 
50  or  c$  paces,  both  partridges  and  haies  are  fometimes 
killed  ;  but  in  general  the  hares  are  only  (lightly  wound- 
ed, and  carry  away  the  (hot  ;  and  the  partridges  at  that 
diftance  prefent  fo  fmall  a  furface,    that  they  frequently 
efcnpe  untouched  between  the  fpaces  of  the  circle.     Yet 
it  does   not  follow  that  a  partridge  may   not  be  killed 
with  N°  3    patent  (hot  at  60  and  even  70  paces  diftance, 
but  then  thefe  (hots  are  very  rare. 

Iri'ihooting  at  a  bird  flying,  or  a  hare  running  acrofs,  How 
it  is  neceffary  to  take  aim  before  the  object  in  propor-  a'm  " 
tion  to  its  diftance  at  the  time  of  firing.  If  a  partridge  en 
flics  acrofs  at  the  diftance  of  30  or  35  paces,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  aim  at  the  head,  or  at  molt  but  a  fmall 
fpace  before  it.  If  it  be  50,  60,  or  70  paces  diftant,  it 
is  then  requifite  to  aim  at  lealt  half  a  toot  before  the 
head.  The  fame  practice  ought  to  be  obferved  in 
(hooting  at  a  hare,  rabbit,  or  fox,  when  running  in  a 
crofs  direction  ;  at  the  fame  time  making  diu;  allowance 

for 
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(b)  The  reader  wHl  obferve,  that   the   patent   ihot  has   no   N°  6.   the  X  being  fubftituted  in  its  place,  and 
that  the  numbers  do  not  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  progreifion  :  the  rcafon  of  this  we  cannot  ailign. 
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ng  for  the  diflance  and  fwiftnefs  of  the  pace.  Another 
~~  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  mooter  ought  not 
involuntarily  to  flop  the  motion  of  the  arms  at  the  mo- 
ment of  pulling  the  trigger  ;  for  the  inllant  the  hand 
flops  in  order  to  tire,  however  inconfidcrable  the  time 
be,  the  bird  gets  beyond  the  line  of  aim,  and  the  (hot 
will  mifs  it.  A  fportfman  ought  therefore  to  accu- 
ftom  his  hand  while  he  is  taking  aim  to  follow  the  ob- 
ject. When  a  hare  runs  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the 
mooter,  he  Ihould  take  his  aim  between  the  ears,  other- 
wife  he  will  run  the  hazard  cither  of  miffing,  or  at 
leaft  not  of  killing  dead,  or  as  it  is  fomctimes  called 
clean. 

A  fowling-piece  fhould  not  be  fired  more  than  20 
or  2  5  times  without  being  warned  ;  a  barrel  when  foul 
neither  (hoots  fo  ready,  nor  carries  the  fhot  fo  far  as 
when  clean.  The  flint,  pan,  and  hammer,  fhould  be 
well  wiped  after  each  fhot  ;  this  contributes  greatly  to 
make  the  piece  go  off  quick,  but  then  it  fhould  be  done 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  barrel  may  be  reloaded 
whilft  warm,  for  the  reafons  we  have  before  advanced. 
The  flint  fhould  be  frequently  changed,  without  wait- 
ing until  it  miffes  tire,  before  a  new  one  is  put  in.  Fif- 
teen or  eighteen  (hots,  therefore,  fhould  only  be  fired 
with  the  lame  flint ;  the  expence  is  too  trifling  to  be  re- 
garded, and  by  changing  it  thus  often  much  vexation 
will  be  prevented. 

A  gun  alfo  ihould  never  be  fired  with  the  prime  of 
the  preceding  day  ;  it  may  happen  that  an  old  priming 
will  fometimes  go  off  well,  but  it  will  more  frequently 
contract  moifluie  and  fuze  in  the  firing  ;  then  the  ob- 
ject will  moil  probably  be  miffed,  and  that  becaufe  the 
piece  was  not  frefh  primed. 

For  the  information  of  the  young  fportfman  we 
■'fhall  add  a  few  more  general  dire&ions.  In  warm  wea- 
ther he  ought  to  feek  for  game  in  plains  and  open 
grounds,  and  in  cold  weather  he  may  fearch  little  hills 
expofed  to  the  fun,  along  hedges  among  heath,  in 
flubbles,  and  in  paftures  where  there  is  much  furze  and 
fern.  The  morning  is  the  bell  time  of  the  day,  before 
the  dew  is  exhaled,  and  before  the  game  has  been  di- 
fturbed.  The  colour  of  the  (hooters  drefs  ought  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  th«  fields  and  trees  ;  in  lummer 
it  ought  to  be  green,  in  winter  a  dark  grey.  He 
ought  to  hunt  as  much  as  poffible  with  the  wind,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  game  frcm  perceiving  the  approach 
of  him  ar.d  his  dog,  but  alio  to  enable  the  dog  to  fcent 
the  game  at  a  greater  diilance. 

He  fhould  never  be  dilcouraged  from  hunting  and 
ranging  the  fame  ground  over  and  over  again,  efpeci- 
ally  in  places  covered  with  heath,  brambles,  high  grafs, 
or  young  coppice  wood.  A  hare  or  rabbit  will  fre- 
quently fuffer  him  to  pafs  feveral  times  within  a  few 
yards  of  its  form  without  getting  up.  He  fhould  be 
Jlill  more  patient  when  he  has  marked  partridges  into 
fuch  places,  for  it  often  happens,  that  after  the  birds 
have  been  fprung  many  time:,,  they  he  fo  dead  that 
they  will  fuffer  him  almofl  to  tread  upon  them  before 
they  will  rife.  Pheafants,  quails,  and  woodcocks  do  the 
fame. 

He  ought  to  look  carefully  about  him,  never  paffing 
a  bufh  or  tuft  of  grafs  without  examination  ;  but  he 
ought  never  to  ftrike  them  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
for  it  will  loofen  his  wadding.  He  who  patiently  beats 
and  ranges  his  ground  over  again,  without  being  dif« 
Vol.  XVII.  Fart  II. 


couraged,  will  always  kill  the  greateft  quantity  of  Shooting, 
game ;  and  if  he  i?  fhooting  in  company,  he  will  find  ~~~"v'  ' 
game  where  others  have  paffed  without  difcovering  any. 
When  he  has  fired  he  fhould  call  in  his  dog,  that  lie 
may  not  have  the  mortification  to  fee  game  rife  which 
he  cannot  fhoot.  When  he  has  killed  a  bird,  initead 
of  being  anxious  about  picking  it  up,  he  ought  to  fi  !- 
low  the  reft  of  the  crvey  with  his  eye  till  he  fee  them 
fettle. 

Three  fpecies  of  dogs  are  capable  of  receiving  the  Dogs' fit 
proper  inftruftion,  and  of  being  trained.  Thefe  are  for  (port. 
the  fmooth  pointer,  the  fpaniel,  and  the  rough  pointer. 
The  lalt  is  a  dog  with  long  curled  hair,  and  feems  to 
be  a  mixed  breed  of  the  water  dog  and  the  fpaniel. 
The  fmooth  pointer  is  active  and  lively  enough  in  his 
range,  but  in  general  is  proper  only  for  an  open  coun- 
try. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  dogs  are  afraid  of  water, 
brambles,  and  thickets  ;  but  the  fpaniel  and  the  rough 
pointer  are  eafily  taught  to  take  the  water,  even  in  cold 
weather,  and  to  range  the  woods  and  rough  places  as 
well  as  the  plain.  Greater  dependence  may  therefore 
be  had  on  thtfe  two  lalt  fpecies  of  dogs  than  on  the 
fmooth  pointer.  ,  g 

The  education  of  a  pointer  may  commence  when  he  Direefinm 
is  only  five  or  fix  months  old.     The  only  leffons  which  for  t.raining 
he  can  be  taught  at  this  time  are  to  fetch  and  carry  anv  a  Poulter> 
thing  when  defired  ;  to  come  in  when  he   runs  far  off, 
and  to  go  behind  when  he   returns  ;  ufing,  in  the  one 
cafe,   the  words  here,  come  in,   and  in  the  other  back  or 
behind.      It  is  alfo  necefjary  at  this  period  to  accuftom 
him  to  be  tied  up  in  the  kennel  or  liable  ;  but  he  ouo-ht 
not  at  firft  to  be  tied  too  long.     He  fhould  be  let  loofe 
in   the   morning,   and   faitened    again   in   the   evening. 
When  a  dog  is  not  early  accuftomed  to  be  chained,  he 
dilturbs  every  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood  by  howlino-. 
It  is  alfo  of  importance  that  the  perfon  who  is  to  train 
him  fhould  give  him  his  food. 

When  the  dog  has  attained  the  age  of  10  or  12 
months,  he  may  be  carried  into  the  field  to  be  regular. 
ly  trained.  At  firft  he  may  be  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  inclination,  and  to  run  after  every  animal  he  fees. 
His  indifcriminating  eagernefs  will  foon  abate,  and  he 
will  purfue  only  partridges  and  hares.  He  will  foon 
become  tired  of  following  partridges  in  vain,  and  will 
content  himfelf  after  having  flufhed  them  to  follow  them 
with  his  eyes.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  prevent  him 
from  following  hares. 

All  young  dogs  are  apt  to  rale  ;  that  is,  to  hunt 
with  their  nofes  clofe  to  the  ground,  to  follow  birds  ra-' 
ther  by  the  track  than  by  the  wind.  But  partridges 
lie  much  better  to  dogs  that  wind  them,  than  to  thofe 
that  fellow  them  by  the  track.  The  dog  that  winds 
the  fcent  approaches  the  birds  by  degrees  and  without 
diflurbing  them ;  but  they  are  immediately  alarmed 
when  they  fee  a  dog  tracing  their  footlleps.  When 
you  perceive  that  your  dog  is  committing  this  fault, 
call  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  hold  up:  he  will  then  grow 
uneafy  and  agitated,  going  full  to  the  one  fide  and  then 
to  the  other,  until  the  wind  brings  him  the  fcent  of 
the  bird*.  After  finding  the  game  four  or  five  times  in 
this  way,  he  will  take  the  wind  of  himfelf,  and  hunt 
with  his  nofe  high.  If  it  be  difficult  to  correct  this 
fault,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  put  the  fuzz!;  ptg  upon 
him.  This  is  of  very  fimple  eonlh  uction,  conliiling 
3  K  only 
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Shioting.  0,,]y  0f  a  p,tce  of  oak  or  deal  inch  board,   cue  foot  in  re<fl  him;  ?nd  if  he  combines  to  do  fo,  you  mull  return  Shorn 

*         length,   and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  tapering  a  to  the  fried  bread  ;  but  this  is  fcldom  neceffary.  ■"— "n 

little  to  one  end  ;  at  the  broader  end  tre  two  holts  run-  When  the  dog  has  learned   by  this  ufe  of  the  bread 

aing  longitudinallv,  t'.irou  {tl  •■•  hich  the  collar  of  the  dog  to  take  heed,  he  may  be  carried  to  the  fields  with  the 

is  put,  and  the  whole  is  buckled  round   his  neck  ;  the  tram-cord  dragging  on  the  ground.     When  he  fprings 

piece  of  wood  being  projected  beyond  hia  nofe,  is  then  birds  (ot  the  firlt  time,  it  he  runs  after  them  or  barks, 

fattened  with  a  piece  of  leather  thong  to  his  under  jaw.  check  him  by  calling  out  to  him,  taltt  hecJ.   If  he  point 

"By  this  means  the  peg  advancing  (even  or  eight  inches  properly,  carefs  him  ;  but   you  ou;>ht   never  to  hunt 

beyond  his  fnout,  the  dog  is  prevented  from  putting  his  without  the  cord  until  he  point  (launch.  1, 

nol'c  to  the  gr  nmd  and  raking;  If  the  dog  runs  after  (heap,  and  it  be  difficult  to  cure  \nd| 

IU1 1  <!o:  knows  his  game  you  ir.uft  him,  couple  him  with  a  rSUJJj   and  then  whip  the  do",is  vc:"" 

bri  unplete  fubjeftion.    It  he  is  tractable,  long   as   you  can    follow  him.      His   cries  will  at  full  tef  ^ 

:  bill  il   he  is  (hibbom,  it  will  be  necef-  alaim  the  ram  ;  he  will  run  with  all  his  fpeed,  and  drag 

I  \fh  tard,  which  is  a  rope  or   cord  of  the   dog  along   with  him;  but    he  will  at  length  take 

•:o  or  2  ;  fathoms  in  length    fattened  to  his  collar.      If  courage, turn  upon  the  dog,  and  butt  him  feverely  with 

;    c]     when   called   upon,   rou    mull  his  horns.    When  vou  think  the  doc;  is  fufliciently  chaf- 

ly  with  the  cold,  which  will  often  bring  tiled,  untie  him  :   lie  will  nevei  run  at  Iheep  attain. 
him  upon  his  haunches.      But  be  lure  you  never  call  to  Having    now    given  a  few   general    inlli uctio-.s   con- 

Uim  1  •  1  vuii  are  within  reach  of  the  cord.  AH  earning  the  bed    method  ot  training  pointers,  we. (hall 

ttr    repeating    this    fcveral    times  he  will   not    tail   to  fnbjoin.a  fewvohfervations   refpefiting  the  moil  common 

I    1      ailed;   lie  ought  then  to  be  carefTed;  Ipeeies  of  game,  the  partridge,  pheafant,  groufe,  wood- 

.1  bit  of  bread  (hould  be  given  him.   He  ought  now  cock,  fninc,  and  wild  duck. 
conftanti;  to  be    tied  up,  and   never   unchained,  except 
. :  him  his  food,  and  even  then  only  when 
he  h                   mething  to  defervc  it. 

nest  Hep  will  be  to  throw  down  a  piece  oi 
bread  on  the  ground,  st  the  fame  moment  talcing  1  old 
of  the  dog  by  the  collar,  calling  out  to  him,  "  take 
heed,— ferny*''  After  having  held  him  in  this  mam  er 
K01  fome  fpace  of  time,  fay  to  him,  "  fcize — lay  hold." 
If  he  is  impatient  to  lay  hold  ol  the  piece  of  bread  be- 
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I  artridges  pair  in  the  (pring,and  hy  their  eggs  (gc  0i  (  r 
nerally  from  15  to  2;)  during  Mav  and  part  of  Junctions 
'J  he  young  begin  to  fly  about  the  end  of  June,  and  their 
phmia.'c  is  c  mir-l.tc  in  the  beginning  of . October.  The' 
male  has  a  conspicuous  horfeftioe  upon  his  breaft,  an 
obtule  fpur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg,  which  di- 
ftinguiihes  him  from  the  female.  He  is  alio  rather  lar- 
ger. 


When  a  fportfman   is   (hooting   in  a  country  where 

fore  the  fignal  is  piven,  correct  him  gently  with  a  fmail     the  birds  are  thin,   and  he  no  longer   choofes  to  range 

whip.      Repe?.t  this  lefTon   until  he  "  takes  heed"  well,     the  field  for   the    bare   chance  of  meeting  with    them, 

and  no  longer  requires  to  1  e    held   fait  to  prevent  him     the  following  method  will  (how  him  where  to  find  them 

from  laying  hold  of  the   bread.      When  he  is  well  ac-     on  another  day.      In  the  evening,  from  fun-fet  to  night- 

cuftomed  to  this  manege,  turn  the   bread  with  a  (tick,     fall,   he  fhould   poft  himklf  in  a  field,  at  the  foot  of  a 

holding  it  in  the   manner  vou    do  a  fowling-piece,   and     tree  or  a  hufii,  and  there  wait  until  the  partridge  begin 

having  done  fo,  cry  Jeizr.      Never  fuffer  the  dog  to  cat     to  call  or  juck,  which   they   always  do  at    that   time; 

:  field   without   having    firii   made     not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  together  when  ic- 

taks  heed  in  this  maimer.  parated,  but  alfo  when   the  birds  compofing  the  covey 

Then,  in  order  to  apply  tin's  lefTon  to  the  game,  fry     are  not    difperfed.      After   calling  in   this   manner   for 

l  of  bread  in  hogs  lard,  with  tbt  ;>i--     fome  little   fpace  of  lime,   the   partridges  will  take  to 

;  take  thefe  in  a  linen   bag  into   the  fields,   fttib*      flight  ;  then,  if  he  mark  the  place  where   they  alight, 

i;le?,  ploughed  grounds,  and  pallures,  and  there  put  the      he  may  he  allured  they   will   lie  there  the  whole   night, 

,  mai  king  the  (pots  with  v.nlefs  dillurbe.'..  Let  him  return  to  the  f?.me  poll  the 
little  cleft  pickets  of  wood,  which  will  he  rendered  next  morning  by  break  of  day,  and  there  watch  a  while; 
more   dtftinguifliable   by  putting  pieces  of  card  in  the     being   <  ire  i ul  to  keep  has  dog  in  a  tiling,  if  he  is  not 

under  perfect  command. 

As  loon  as  the  dawn  begins  to  peep,  the  partridges 
will  begin  to  call,  and  loon  afterwards  will  perform  tin- 
fame  manoeuvre  as  on  the  preceding  evening  ;  that 
is,  after  having  called  a  while,  they  will  take  their 
fbghtyand  will  moil  commonly  fettle  at  a  little  dittance. 
There  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  call  again,  and  fomc- 
times  take  a  fecond  Sight,  but  that  w  ill  be  to  no  great 


eks.      This  being  done,  call  oil"  the  dog  and  condudl 
im  to  thefe  places,  always  hunting  in  the  wind.    After 


I  as  caught  the  feeut  of  the  bread,   i.1  he  approaches 

too  near,  and  fcems  eager  to  fall  upon  it,  cry  to  him  in 

;:  menacing  tone,  "  take  heed  -,"   and  if  he  does  not  flop 

itel  ',  enedt  him  with  the  whip.     He  will  foon 

1  ...reprehend  what  is  required  of  him,  and  will  (land. 

At  the  next  lefTon,  take  yourgnn  charged  only  withpow- 

walk  gently  round  the  piece  of  bread  once  or  twice,  dillance.  Then  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  rifen,  <md  the 
and  fire  inftead  of  crying  ftizr.  The  next  time  ofprac-  fportfman  can  fee  to  (hoot,  he  may  call  otf  his  dog  and 
tiling  this  lefTon,  walk  round  the  bread  four  or  five  times,     purfue  thcu.  j 

;  ut  in  a  ercater  circle  than  before,  and  continue  to  do  The  pheafant  is  of  the  fize  of  a  common   dunghill  Phel 

this,  untilthedogisconqueredofhisimpatier.ee,  and     cock,  and  lays  its  eggs  generally  in  the  woods,  the 
wiH  ftand  without  moving  until  the  fignal  is  given  him.      number  of  which  is  10  or  r?. 

When  he  keeps  his  point  well,  and  (lands  flcady  in  this  Pheafcmts  are  accounted  flupid  birds ;  for  when  they 

"cfTon,  you  may  carry  him  to  the  birds  ;   if  he  runs  in      are  furprifed  they  will  frequently  fquat  down  like  a  rab- 

v.hcn  they  fpring  up,  you  mult  cor-     bit,  fuppofing  themlel ve;  to  be  in  fjfety  as  foon  as  their 
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headf  are  concealed  ;  and  in  this  way  they  will  Tome- 
times  fuffer  themfclves  to  be  killed  with  a  flick.  They 
love  low  and  moitl  places,  and  haunt  the  edges  of  thofe 
pools  which  are  found  in  woods,  as  well  as  the  high  arafs 
of  marines  that  are  near  at  hand  ;  and  above  all,  places 
where  there  are  clumps  of  alders. 

Groufe,  or  muir-game,  are  found  in  Wales,  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  great  abundance 
in  Scotland.  They  chiefly  inhabit  thofe  mountains  and 
muirs  which  are  covered  with  heath,  and  feldom  de- 
fcend  to  the  low  grounds.  They  fly  in  companies  of 
four  or  five  braces,  and  love  to  frequent  mofly  places, 
partieulaily  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  when  the  wea- 
ther is  warm.  In  purfuing  this  game,  when  the  pointer 
fets,  and  the  fportfman  perceives  the  birds  running  with 
their  heads  erect,  he  mull  run  a'ter  them  as  fall  as  he 
can,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  get  near  enough  t«  (hoot 
when  they  rife  upon  the  wing  ;  for  he  may  be  pretty 
certain  they  will  not  lie  well  that  day.  As  thefe  birds 
are  apt  to  grow  foon  putrid,  they  ought  to  be  drawn 
carefully  the  inltant  they  are  (hot  and  Huffed  with  any 
heath,  and  if  the  feathers  happen  to  be  wetted  they  mutt 
be  wiped  dry. 

The  -wnocLoct  is  a  bird  of  pafTage ;  it  commonly  ar- 
rives about  the  end  of  October,  and  remains  until  the 
middle  of  March.  Woodcocks  are  fattcll  inDecember  and 
January,  but  from  the  end  of  February  they  are  lean. 
At  their  arrival  they  drop  anywhere,  but  afterwards  take 
their  rcfu'.ence  in  copfes  of  nine  or  ten  yeais  growth. 
They  feldom,  however,  flay  in  one  place  longer  than  t  2 
or  15  days.  During  the  day  they  remain  in  thofe  paits 
of  the  woods  where  there  are  void  fpaces  or  glades, 
picking  up  earth-worms  and  grubs  from  the  fallen  leaves. 
In  the  evening  they  go  to  drink  and  waili  their  bills  at 
pools  and  fprings,  alter  which  they  repair  to  the  open 
fields  and  meadows  for  the  night.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  when  a  woodcock  fprings  from  a  wood  to  go  into 
the  open  country,  he  always  endeavours  to  find  fome 
glade  or  opening,  which  he  follows  to  the  boundaries  ot 
the  wood.  At  his  return  he  purfues  the  fame  path  a 
good  wav,  and  then  turns  to  the  right  or  left  oppolite 
to  fome  glade,  in  order  to  drop  into  a  thick  part  of  the 
wood,  where  he  may  be  fheltered  from  the  wind.  He 
may  therefore  be  watched  with  advantage  in  thefc  nar- 
row pafies  and  little  alleys  on  the  edges  of  woods  which 
lead  to  a  pool  or  fpring,  or  he  may  be  watched  in  the 
dulk  of  the  evening  near  the  pools  which  he  frequents. 

The  fhift  is  a  bird  of  pafTage  as  well  as  the  wood- 
cock. This  bird  is  fcarcely  worth  (hooting  till  the 
froft  commences.  In  the  month  of  2\ovember  they  be- 
gin to  grow  fat.  Snipes,  like  woodcocks,  frequent 
fprings,  bogs,  and  marlhy  places,  and  generally  fly  a- 
gainft  the  wind.  The  (lant  and  crofs  lhots  are  rather 
difficult,  as  the  birds  ..re  fmall  and  fly  very  quickly. 
The  fportlman  ought  to  look  for  them  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind  ;  becaufe  then  they  will  fly  towards  him, 
and  nretent  a  faircF  mark. 

The  -wilil  duck  is  alio  a  bird  of  pafTage,  and  arrives 
here  in  great  flocks  from  the  northern  countries  in  the 
I  e  tinning  of  winter.  Still,  however,  a  a  rent  many  re- 
main in  cur  marihes  and  feus  during  the  whole  )ear, 
and  breed. 

The  wild  duck  differs  little  in  plumage  from  the  tame 
duck,  but  is  eafily  dillir.guif'icd  by  its  l-/o,  which  is 
Ids ;  by  the  neck,  which  is  more  (lender  ;  by  the  foot 


which  k  fmaller  ;  by  the  nails,  which  are  more  black 
and  above  ail,   by  the  web  of  the  foot,  which  is  much 
fin-r  and  fofter  to  the  touch.  ^_ 

In  the  fummer  feafon,  when  it  is  known  that  a  team 
ot  young  ducks  are  in  a  particular  piece  of  water,  and 
jult  beginning  to  fly,  the  fportfman  is  fure  to  find  them 
early  in  the  morning  dabbling  at  the  ed  ;es  o-  the  pool, 
and  amongtt  the  Ion  g  grafs,  and  then  he  raav  pet  very 
near  to  them  :  it  is  ufual  alio  to  find  them  in  thofe  pla- 
ces at  noon. 

In  the  beginning  of  autumn  almoil  every  pool  is  fre- 
quented by  teams  of  wild  ducks,  which  remain  theie 
during  the  day,  concealed  in  the  rufhes.  If  thefe  pools 
are  ot  fmall  extent,  two  (hooters,  by  going  one  on  each 
fide,  making  a  noile  and  throwing  (tones  into  the  rufhes, 
will  make  them  fly  up  ;  and  they  will  in  this  way  fre- 
quently get  (hots,  efpecially  it  the  pool  is  not  bioad, 
and  contracts  at  one  end.  But  the  fureft  and  molt  fuc- 
cefiful  way,  is  to  launch  a  fmall  boat  or  trow  on  the 
pool,  and  to  traverfe  the  rufhes  by  the  openings  which 
are  found  ;  at  the  fame  time  making  as  little  noife  as 
poffible.  In  tin's  manner  the  ducks  will  fuffer  the  fp 
men  to  come  fufficicntly  near  them  to  (hoot  flyi 
it  often  happens  that  the  ducks,  after  havin  j  flown  up, 
only  make  a  circuit,  return  in  a  little  time,  and  a 
alight  upon  the  pool.  Then  the  fportfnien  endeavour 
a  fecond  time  to  come  near  them.  If  fcveral  (hoot- 
ers are  in  company,  they  lhould  divide,  two  Ihouhi 
go  in  the  boat,  whiht  the  others  fpread  themfelve 
bout  the  edge  of  the  pool,  in  order  to  (hoot  1 1  it  ducks 
in  their  flight.  In  pools  which  will  not  admit  a  trow, 
water-lpaniels  are  abfolutely  neeellary  fur  this  fport. 

In  winter  they  may  be  found  on  tli     1  of  little 

pools;  aud  when  pools  and  livers  are  frozen  up,  thev 
mull  be   watched  for  in  places  where  there  are  fpi 
aud  waters   which  do   not   freeze.      Trie   '."port  is  then 
much  more  certain,  becaufe  the   ducks  are  confined  t 
thefe   places  in  order  to  procure  aquatic  herbs,   v 
are  almoil  their  only  food  at  this  period. 

SHOP-lifters,  are  thofe  that  Ileal  rood?  privately 
out  of  (hops  ;  which,  being  to  the  value  ot  C«.    though 
no  perfon  be  in  the  (hop,  is  felony  without   :'..•  be 
of  clergy  by  the  10  and  1  1  W.  III.  c.  23. 

SHORE,  a  place  waihcd  by  the  fea,  or  by  fome  large 
river. 

Count  Marfigli  divides  the  fea-ihorc  into  three  por- 
tions :  the  firll  of  which  is  that  track  ot  i.:::J  which  the 
fea  ju'.l  reaches  in  dorms  and  high  tides,  nc;t  which  it 
never  covers  ;  the  fecond  part  of  the  (hore  is  that  «  - 
is  covered  in  high  tides  and  florins,  but  is  dry  at  1 
times;  and  the  third  is  the  defcent  fiom  this,  which  is 
always  covered  with  water. 

The  firft  part  is  only  a  continuation  1  il  itine  1", 

and  differs  no  alteration  from  the  nei 
fea,  except  that  it  is  rendered  lit  for  the  ejo\  th  of 
plants,  and  wholly  unfit  tor  that  ot  others,  by  the  [ 
(teams  and  impregnations:   and  it  is'fcarce 
eeived  by  any,  but  thofe  who  have  obferved 
on  land  the  effects  ot   the  fea  reach,  fo  as  to  rr.ak. 
earth  proper  tor  plants   which  will   not   grow   without 
this    influence ;    there   being    feveral   plants 
found  on  high  hills  and  dry  places,   at  three,  four,  and 
more  miles  troni  the  fea,  which  yet  would  not  grow  un- 
lets in  the  neighbourhood  ol  it,   n_r  u  ill  ever  be  found 
e  Ue  v,  here. 
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The  fecond  part  or  portion  of  tlie  fhore  is  much 
more  affected  by  the  fea  than  the  former,  being  fre- 
quently svafhed  and  beaten  by  it.  Its  productions  art  ren- 
dered fait  by  the  water,  and  it  is  covered  with  fand,  or 
with  the  fragments  of  (hells  in  form  ot  fand,  and  in  k>me 
places  with  a  tartarous  matter  depolited  from  the  water  ; 
the  colour  of  this  whole  extent  of  ground  is  ufually 
duflcy  and  dull,  efpecially  where  there  are  rocks  and 
ltones,  and  thefe  covered  with  a  flimy  matter. 

The  third  part  of  the  Ihoie  is  move  affected  by  the 
fea  than  either  of  the  others  ;  and  is  covered  with  an 
uniform  cruft  of  the  true  nature  of  the  bottom  ot  tlie 
fea,  except  that  plants  and  animals  have  their  refidence 
in  it,  and  the  decayed  parts  of  thefe  alter  it  a  little. 

SHORE  (Jane),  the  celebrated  concubine  of  the 
licentious  kin^  Edward  IV.  was  the  wife  of  Mr  Mat- 
thew Shore,  a  goldfmith  in  Lombard  lbeet,  London. 
Kings  are  ieldom  unfuccefsful  in  their  amorous  pmfuits; 
therefore  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  Mrs  Shore's 
removing  from  Lombard-itreet  to  fhine  at  court  as  the 
royal  favourite.  Hiflorians  reprefent  her  as  extremely 
beautiful,  remarkably  cheerful,  and  of  mofl  uncommon 
generofity.  The  king,  it  is  faid,  was  no  lefs  captivated 
with  her  temper  than  with  her  pcrion  :  fhe  never  made 
life  of  her  influence  over  him  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
perfon  ;  and  if  ever  (he  importuned  him,  it  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  unfortunate.  Alter  the  death  of  Edward, 
fhe  attached  herfelf  to  the  lord  Mailings  ;  and  when 
Richard  III.  cut  off  that  nobleman  as  an  obftacle  to 
his  ambitious  fchemes,  Jane  Shore  was  arreted  as  an 
accomplice,  on  the  ridiculous  accufation  of  witchcraft. 
This,  however,  terminated  only  in  a  public  penance; 
excepting  that  Richard  rifled  her  of  all  her  little  pro- 
perty :  but  whatever  feverity  might  have  been  exercifed 
towards  her,  it  appears  that  (lie  was  alive,  though  fuf- 
ficiently  wretched,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  Sir  Thomas  More  faw  her  poor,  old,  and  fhrivel- 
Ied,  without  the  lead  trace  of  her  former  beauty.  Mr 
Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  has  adopted  the 
popular  ftory  related  in  the  old  hiilorical  ballad,  of  her 
periihing  by.  hunger  in  a  ditch  where  Shore.ditch  now 
ftands.  But  Stow  affures  us  that  ftreet  was  fo  named 
before  her  time. 

SHORE.      See  Schorl. 

SllORLING  and  Morung,  are  words  to  diftin- 
guilh  fells  of  (heep .;  fljor.  i  ig  being  the  fells  after  the 
fleeces  are  fliom  off  the  (heep's  hack  ;  and  marling,  the 
fells  Head  off  after  they  die  or  are  killed.  In  fome 
parts  of  England  they  under  (land  by  Kjhorling,  a  fheep 
whofe  face  is  (horn  off;  and  by  a  marling,  a  (heep  that 
dies. 

SHORT  (Jrmes),  an  eminent  optician,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  loth  of  June,  O.  S.  in  the  year  1710. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  having  loft  his  father  and  mother, 
End  being  left  in  a  (late  of  indigence,  he  was  received 
into  Heriut's  Hcfpital,  (fee  EoiUBtHtGE  Public  Build- 
ings, nc  16.),  where  he  foon  difplaye'd  his  mechanical 
genius  in  conftiuftinp,  for  himfeli,  little  chefts,  book- 
cafes,  and  other  convenience-;,  with  iuch  tools  as  fell  in 
Lis  way.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  removed  from 
the  Hofpital  to  the  High  School,  where  he  (howed  a 
confiderable  tafte  for  claffical  literature,  and  generally 
kept  at  the  head  of  his  forms.  In  the  year  1726  he 
was  entered  into  the  ur.iverfity,  where  he  paCcd  through 


the  ufual  courfe  of  education,  and  took  his  mailer's  de- 
gree with  great  applaufe. 

By  his  friends  he  was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but 
after  attending  a  courfe  of  theological  lectures,  his  mind 
revolted  from  a  profeffion  which  he  thought  little  fuit- 
ed  to  his  talents  ;  and  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  ma- 
thematical and  mechanical  purfuits.  He  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  the  celebrated  M'Laurin  for  his 
preceptor  ;  who  having  foon  difcovered  the' bent  of  his 
genius,  and  made  a  proper  ellimate  oJ  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  encouraged  him  to  protecute  thofe  (ludies  in 
which  nature  had  qualified  him  to  make  the  greateft  fi. 
gure.  Under  the  eye  of  that  eminent  mailer,  he  began 
in  1732  to  conllruft  Gregorian  telelcopes ;  and,  as  the 
profefior  obferved  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Jurin,  "  by  takinrr 
care  of  the  figure  of  his  fpccula,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
them  larger  apertures,  and  to  carry  them  to  greater 
perfection,  than  had  ever  been  done  before  him."  See 
Optics,  np  97.) 

In  the  year  1736  Mr  Short  was  called  to  London, 
at  the  defire  of  Queen  Caroline,  to  give  inftrnftions  in 
mathematics  toWilliam  duke  of  Cumberland;  and  imme- 
diately on  his  appointment  to  that  very  honourable  office 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  patro- 
nifed  by  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Macclesfield.  In  the 
year  1739  he  accompanied  the  former  of  thofe  noble 
lords  to  the  Orkney  Ifles,  where  he  was  employed  in 
adjuiling  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Scotland  :  and 
happy  it  was  tor  him  that  he  was  fo  employed,  as  he 
might  otherwifc  have  been  involved  in  a  fcuffle  which 
to  k  place  between  the  retainers  of  Sir  James  Stewart 
of  Barra  and  the  attendants  of  the  earl,  in  which  fome 
or  the  latter  were  dangeroufly  wounded. 

Mr  Short  having  returned  to  London,  and  finally 
ellablifhed  himfelt  there  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion,  was 
in  1743  employed  by  lord  Thomas  Spencer  to  make 
for  him  a  refk&or  of  twelve  feet  focus,  for  which  he 
received  600  guineas.  He  made  feveral  other  telefcopes 
of  the  fame  focal  diilance  with  greater  improvements 
and  higher  magnifiers  ;  and  in  1752  finifhed  one  for  the 
kin/  ot  Spain,  for  which,  with  its  whole  apparatus,  he 
received  1200I.  This  was  the  noblell  inftrument  of  the 
kind  that  had  then  been  conftrufted,  and  perhaps  it  has 
never  yet  been  furpafled  except  by  the  aftonifhing  re- 
flectors of  Herfchel.     See  Telescope. 

Mr  Short  was  wont  to  vifit  the  place  of  his  nativity 
once  every  two  or  three  years  during  his  refidence  iii 
London,  and  in  1  766  he  vifited  it  for  the  lad  time.  On 
the  15th  of  June  1768  he  died,  after  a  very  fhort  ill- 
nefs,  at  Newington  Butts,  near  London,  of  a  mortifica- 
tion in  his  bowels,  and  was  buried  on  the  22d  of  the 
fame  month,  having  completed,  within  a  few  days,  his 
fifty-eighth  year.  He  left  a  fortune  of  about  20,00c  1. 
of  which  15,0001.  was  bequeathed  to  two  nephews, 
and  the  reft  in  legacies  to  his  friends.  In  gratitude  for 
the  (leady  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  he  left  to 
his  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  afterwards  coun- 
tefs  of  Aboyne,  100  L  and  the  reverfion  of  his  fortune, 
fhould  his  nephews  die  without  iffue  ;  but  this  rever- 
fionary  legacy  the  lady,  at  the  defire  of  her  father,  ge- 
neroufly  relinquilhed  by  a  deed  in  favour  of  Mr  Short's 
brother  Mr  Thomas  Short  and  his  children.  Mr 
Short's  eminence  as  an  artift  is  univerfally  known,  and 
we  have  often  heard  him  fpoken  of  by  thofe  who  had 

knows 
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known  him  from  his  youth,  as  a  man  of  virtue  and  of    not  being  always  to  be  had  in  every  place  fit  for  the  pur. 
very  amiable  manners. 

Suos.r-Hand Writing.     See  Stenography. 

SnoRT-jointed,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be 
fliort -jointed  that  has  a  fhort  pattern  ;  when  this  joint, 
or  the  pattern  is  too  fhort,  the  horfe  is  Subject,  to  have 


his  fore  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  cornet  all  in  a  flraight 
line.  Commonly  your  fhort-jointed  horfes  do  not  ma- 
nege fo  well  as  the  lon.^  jointed ;  but  out  of  the  manege 
the  fhort-jointed  are  the  beft  for  travel  or  fatigue. 

SnoRT-Sightednefs,  a  certain  defect  in  vifion,  by  which 
objects  cannot  be  distinctly  feen  unlefs  they  are  very 
near  the  eye.     See  Optics,  n°  155. 

SHORTFORD,  q.  d.  fire-c/o/e,  an  ancient  cuflom 
in  the  city  of  Exeter,  when  the  lord  of  the  fee  cannot 
be  aniwered  rent  due  to  him  out  of  his  tenement,  and 
no  diftrefs  can  be  levied  for  the  fame.  The  lord  is  then 
to  come  to  the  tenement,  and  there  take  a  flone,  or 
fome  other  dead  thing  off  the  tenement,  and  bring  it 
before  the  mayor  and  bailiff,  and  thus  he  muff  do  feven 
quarter  days  fucceffively;  and  if  on  the  feventh  quarter- 
day  the  lord  is  not  fatisfied  of  his  rent  and  arrears,  then 
the  tenement  fhall  be  adjudged  to  the  lord  to  hold  the 
fame  a  year  and  a  day  ;  and  forthwith  proclamation  is 
to  be  made  in  the  court,  that  it  any  man  claims  any 
title  to  the  faid  tenement,  he  muft  appear  within  the 
year  and  day  next  following,  and  fatisfy  the  lord  of  the 
laid  rent  and  arrears  :  but  if  no  appearance  be  made, 
and  the  rent  not  paid,  the  lord  comes  again  to  the 
court,  and  prays  that,  according  to  the  cuflom,  the 
faid  tenement  be  adjudged  to  him  in  his  demefne  as 
of  fee,  which  is  done  accordingly,  fo  that  the  lord  hath 
from  thenceforth  the  faid  tenement,  with  the  appurte- 
nances to  him  and  his  heirs. 

SHOT,  a  denomination  given  to  all  forts  of  balls  for 
fire-atms  ;  thofe  for  cannon  being  of  iron,  and  thofe  for 
guns,  piftols,  &c.  of  lead.     See  Shooting. 

Cafe  Shot  formerly  confilled  of  all  kinds  of  eld  iron, 
nails,  mufket-balls,  Hones,  &c.  ufed  as  above. 

Shot  of  a  Calk,  on  (hip- board,  is  the  Splicing  of  two 


pofe,  we  fhall  fet  down  the  true  method  of  making  all 
forts  and  fizes  under  the  name  of  mould-jbol.  Its  prin- 
cipal good  properties  are  to  be  round  and  folid. 

Take  any  quantity  of  lead  you  think  lit,  and  melt  it 
down  in  an  iron  veffel  ;  and  as  it  melts  keep  it  flirrino- 
with  an  iron  ladle,  Humming  off  all  impurities  whatfo- 
ever  that  may  arife  at  the  top  ;  when  it  begins  to  look 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  flrew  on  it  as  much  auripi  gmentum 
or  yellow  orpiment,  finely  powdered,  as  will  lie  on  a  fhi'l- 
h'ntr,  to  every  12  or  14  pound  of  lead;  then  Stirring 
them  together,  the  orpiment  will  flame. 

The  ladle  fhould  have  a  notch  on  one  fide  of  the 
brim,  for  more  eafily  pouring  out  the  lead  ;  the  ladle 
muft  remain  in  the  melted  lead,  that  its  heat  may  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  lead,  to  prevent  inconveniences 
which  otherwife  might  happen  by  its  being  either  ton 
hot  or  too  cold  :  then,  to  try  your  lead,  drop  a  little  of 
it  into  water,  and  if  the  drops  prove  round,  then  the- 
lead  is  of  a  proper  heat ;  if  otherwife,  and  the  fiW  have 
tails,  then  add  more  orpiment  to  increafe  the  heat,  till 
it  be  found  fufficient. 

Then  take  a  plate  of  copper,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
trencher,  which  muft  be  made  with  a  hollownefs  in  the 
middle,  about  three  inches  compafs,  within  which  nuifl 
be  bored  about  40  holes  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
fhot  which  you  intend  to  cad:  the  hollow  bottom  fhould 
be  thin  ;  but  the  thicker  the  brim,  the  better  it  will  re- 
tain the  heat.  Place  this  plate  on  a  frame  of  iron,  over 
a  tub  or  veffel  of  water,  about  four  inches  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  fpread  burning  coals  on  the  plate,  to  keep  the 
lead  melted  upon  it  :  then  take  fome  lead  and  pour  it 
gently  on  the  coals  on  the  plate,  and  it  will  make  its 
way  through  the  holes  into  the  water,  and  form  itfclf 
into  fhot  ;  do  thus  till  all  your  lead  be  run  through 
the  holes  of  the  plate,  taking  care,  by  keeping  your 
coals  alive,  that  the  lead  do  not  cool,  and  fo  itop°up  the 
holes. 

While  you  are  carting  in  this  manner,  another  perfon 
with  another  ladle  may  catch  fome  of  the  fhot,  placing: 


9h<if. 


cables  together,  that  afhip  may  ride  fafe  in  deep  waters  the  ladle  fouror^tive  inches  underneath  the  plate  in  the 

and  in  great  roads;  for  a  fhip  will  ride  eafier  by  one  fhot  water,   by  which  means   you  will  fee  if  they  are  defec- 

of  a  cable,  than  by  three  fhort  cables  out  ahead.  tive,  and  reftify  them. 

Grape  Shot.     See  Grape-SIioI.  Your  chief  care  is  to  keep  the  lead  in  a  juft  decree 

Patent   milied  Shot  is  thus  made:    Sheets   of  lead,  of  heat,  that  it  be  not  fo  cold  as  to  flop  up  the   hole* 

whofe  thicknefs  correfponds  with  the  fize  of  the  fhot  in  your  phte,  nor  fo  hot  as  to  caufe  the  fhot  to  crack  : 

required,   are   cut   into  fmall  piece?,  or   cubes,  of  the  to  remedy  the  heat,  you  mult  refrain  working  till  it  ia 

form    of   a    die.       A    great    quantity    of    thefe    little  of  a  proper  coolnefs  ;  and  to  remedy  the  coolnefs  of  your 

cubes  are  put  into  a  lar^e  hollow   iron  cylinder,  which  lead  and  plate,  you  muft  blow  your  fire  ;  obfervina   that 

is  mounted  horizontally  and  turned  by  a  winoh  ;  when  the  cooler  your  lead  is,  the  larger  will  be  vour  fhot  ■   as 

by  their  friftion   againft   one   another   and   againlt  the  the  hotter  it  is,  the  fmaller  they  will  be. 


fides  of  the  cylinder,  they  are  rendered  perfectly  round 
and  very  Smooth.  The  other  patent  fhot  is  caft  in 
moulV.s,  in  the  fame  way  as  bullets  are. 

SnoT-FUggon,  a  fort  of  flaggon  fomewhat  bigger  than 
ordinary,  which  in  fome  counties,  particularly  Derby- 
shire, it  is  the  cuftom  for  the  holt  to  ferve  his  gutfls  in, 
after  they  have  drank  above  a  milling. 

Small  Shot,  or  that  ufed  for  fowling,  fhould  be  well 
Sized,  and  ot  a  moderate  bignefs  :  for  fhould  it  be  too 
great,  then  it  flies  thin,  and  fcatters  too  much  ;  or  if 
too  fmall,  then  it  hath  not  weight  and  itrength  to  pe- 
netrate far,  and  the  bird  is  apt  to  fly  away  with  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  have  it  Suitable  to  the  occafion,  it 


After  you  have  done  cafting,  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  dry  them  over  the  fire  with  a  gentle  heat, 
ftirring  them  continually  that  they  do  not  melt  ;  when 
dry,  you  are  to  feparate  the  great  fhot  from  the  fmall, 
by  the  help  of  a  fieve  made  for  that  pmpofe,  according, 
to  their  feveral  fizes.  But  thofe  who  would  have  very- 
large  Ihot,  make  the  lead  trickle  with  a  Hick  out  of  the 
ladle  into  the  water,  without  the  plate. 

If  it  flop  on  the  plate,  and  yet  the  plate  be  not  too 
cool,   give  but  the  plate  a  little  knock,  and  it  will  run 
again  ;  care  mult  be  had  that  none  of  your  implements 
be  greafy,  oily,  or  the  like  ;  and  when  the  (hot,  be 
Separated,  are  found  too  large  or  too  final!  for  your  pur- 

pofe, 
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poi'e,  or  otlierwife  imperfect,  tlicy  will  ftrve  again  at 
the  -text  operation. 

The  fizes  of  common  (hot  for  fowling  are  from  N"  1  to 

0,  and  ("mailer,  which  is  called  milliard  i'ccd,  or  dull  Ihot; 
rmtN'5  is  fmall  enough  for  any  (hooting  whatl'oever.  The 
N'  I  may  be  ufed  for  wild  geefc  ;  the  NJ  I  lor  ducks, 
widgeons,  and  other  water-fowl  ;  the  N°  3  for  phca- 
fants,  partridges  after  the  livll  month,  and  all  the  ten- 
fowl  ;  the  W  4  for  partridgi  9,  woodcocks,  &c.  ;  and 
the  NJ  c  for  fnipes  and  all  the  fmaller  birds. 

Tin-Cafe  Shot,  -in  artillery,  is  formed  by  putting 
a  great  quantity  of  fmall  iron  fhot  into  a  cylindrical 
tin-box  called  a  cniinifter,  that  juit  fits  the  bore  of  the 
pun.  Leaden  bullets  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  and  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  whatever  num- 
ber or  fizes  of  the  fliots  are  ufed,  they  mull  weigh  with 
fheir  cafes  nearly  as  much  as  the  (hot  of  the  piece. 

SHOVEL  (Sir  Claudefly),  was  born  about  the  year 
1650  of  parents  rather  in  the  lower  rank  ot  life.  He 
was  put  apprentice1  to  a  fhoemaker  ;  but  difhking  this 
profeffion,  he  abandoned  it  a  few  years  after,  and  went 
to  fea.  He  was  at  firft  a  cabin  boy  with  Sir  Chritto- 
'■',■  ,  but  applying  to  the  ft udy  of  navigation 
fatigable  indnftry,  his  (kill  as  a  fcaman  foon 
raifed  him  above  that  ftation. 

The  ci  ■■'•■  h  ol  I'ripoli  having  committed  great  out- 
,  on  the  Englifh  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sir  John 
Narboroiigh  was  fent  in  1674  to  reduce  them  to  rca- 
fon.  As  he  had  received  orders  to  try  the  effects  of 
■elation  before  he  proceeded  to  hollilities,  he  fci  t  Mr 
Shovel,  who  was  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  his  licit, 
to  demand  fatisfaction.  The  Dey  treated  him  with 
a  -rnrat  deal  of  difrefpect,  and  fent  him  back  without 
an  ;.nlwt:r.  Kir  John  difpatched  him  a  fecond  time, 
with  orders  to  remark  particularly  the  lituation  of  thin,  a 
on  fhore.  The  behaviour  of  the  Dey  was  worfe  than 
ever.  Upon  Mr  Shovel's  return,  he  informed  Sir  John 
that  it  would  be  poffible,  notwithstanding  their  fortifi- 
cations, to  burn  all  the  mips  in  the  harbour.  The  boats 
were  accordingly  manned,  and  the  command  of  them 
given  to  Lieut.  Shovel,  who  feized  the  guardfhip,  and 
burnt  four  others,  without  lofing  a  man.  This  action 
fo  terrified  the  Tripolins,  that  they  fued  for  peace. — 
Sir  John  Narboroiigh  gave  fo  favourable  an  account  of 
this  exploit,  that  Mr  Shovel  was  foon  after  made  captain 
of  the  Sapphire,  a  fifth  rate  fhip. 

In  the  battle  of  Bantry-Bay,  after  the  revolution,  he 
commanded  the  Edgar,  and,  for  his  gallant  behaviour 
in  that  action,  was  foon  after  knighted  by  king  William. 
Next  year  he  was  employed  in  tranfporting  an  army  in- 
to Ireland;  a  fervice  which  he  performed  with  lo  much 
diligence  and  dexterity,  that  the  king  raifed  him  to 
the  rank  of  rrar-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  delivered  his 
commifiion  with  his  own  hands.  Soon  ater  he  was 
made  1  ear  admiral  of  the  red,  and  fliared  the  glorj  of 
the  victory  at  La  Hogue.  In  1694,  he  bombarded 
Dunkirk.  In  1  703,  he  commanded  the  grand  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  did  everything  in  his  powrr  to 
affift  the  Proteftaots  who  were  in  arms  in  the  Ccvenncs. 
Soon  after  the  battle  off  Malaga,  he  was  prefentcd 
,,  prince  George  to  Queen  Anne,  who  received  him 
icioufly,  and  next  year  employed  him  as  commander 
in  chief. 

In  17^;  he  commanded  the  fleet,  together  with  the 
-.   Is  of  Peterboro  igh  and  Monmouth)  which  was  fent 


into  the  Mediterranean;  and  it  was  owing  to  him  chief- 
ly that  Barcelona  was  taken.  Altei  an  uiifucccft.ful 
attempt  upon  Toulon,  he  failed  for  Gibraltar,  and  iroms 
thence  homeward  with  apart  of  the  fleet.  On  the  22d 
of  October,  at  night,  his  Ihio,  with  three  others,  was 
call  away  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  All  on  board  perifh- 
e'el.  His  body  w?s  found  by  fome  lilhermen  on  the 
iflan,d  of  ,°,cilly,  who  dripped  it  of  a  valuable  rin/,  and 
afterwards  buried  it.  Mr  Paxton,  the  purfer  of  the 
Arundel,  hearing  of  this,  found  out  t lie  fellows,  and 
obliged  them  to  difcovcr  where  they  had  buried  the 
body.  He  carried  it  on  board  his  own  fhip  to  Porti- 
mouth,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  in- 
terred with  great  foiemi  ity  in  Wellmiultcr  Abbey.  A 
monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
direction  of  the  Queen.  He  married  the  widow  of  his 
patron,  Sir  John  Narborough,  by  whom  he  kit  two 
daughters,  co-hcireflcs. 

SHOVELER,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Anas. 

.SHOULDER-blade,  a  bone  of  the  IlioulcYi,  of  a 
triangular  figure,  covering  the  hind  part  of  the  ribs, 
called  by  anatomifls  thejbapuia  and  omoplata.  See  Ana- 
tomy. 

SHOUT,  ct.AMOVR,  in  antiquity,  was  frequently 
ufed  on  ecclefiaftieal,  civil,  and  military  occafions,  as  a 
fign  of  approbation,  and  fometimes  of  indignation. — 
Thus  as  Cicero,  in  an  alTembly  of  the  people,  was  cx- 
poling  the  arrogance  of  L.Antony,  who  had  had  the 
impudence  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  inferibed  the  patron 
of  ihe  Romans,  the  people  on  heating  this  raifed  a  Ihout 
to  (how  their  indignation.  In  the  ancient  military  dil- 
ciplinc,  flouts  were  uled,  I.  Upon  occalion  of  the  ge- 
neral's making  a  fpeech  or  harangue  to  the  army  from 
his  tribunal.  This  they  eliil  in  token  oi  their  approving 
what  had  been  propofed.  2.  Before  an  engagement,  in 
order  to  encourage  and  fpirit  their  own  men,  and  lill 
the  enemy  with  dread.  This  is  a  practice  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  befides  which,  it  wants  not  the  authority  of 
reafon  to  lupport  it ;  for  as  mankind  are  endowed  with 
two  fenfes,  hearing  and  feeing,  by  which  fear  is  raifed 
in  the  mind,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  ufe  ol  the  ear 
as  well  as  the  e\e  tor  that  ptirpole.  Shouts  were  alfo 
raifed  in  the  ancient  theatre,  when  what  was  acted  pleafed 
the  fpeftatois.  It  was  ufual  tor  thofe  prefent  at  the 
burning  of  the  dead  to  raife  a  great  fliout,  and  call  the 
dead  perfon  by  his  name  before  they  fct  lire  to  the  pile. 

SHOWER,  in  meteorology,  a  cloud  condenied  in- 
to Rain. 

SHREWMOUSE.     SeeSoRFx. 

SHREWSBURY,  the  capital  of  Shropfliire  in 
England.  This  town,  the  metropolis  of  the  county, 
grew  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  Uriconium,  anciently  a 
city,  now  a  village  called  Wroxetert  about  four  miles 
from  it.  The  Saxons  called  it  Scrnbhet  Berta,  from 
the  Ihrubs  that  grew  about  it  ;  and  from  thence  the 
prefent  name  of  Shrew/bury  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
formed.  It  is  pleafantly  lituated  upon  a  hill  near  the 
Severn,  over  which  there  are  two  handlome  bridges. 
It  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  Saxon  times  ;  after 
which  it  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  toge- 
ther with  the  title  of  earl  and  molt  of -the  county,  to 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  built  a  caltle  upon  the 
north  fide  of  it,  where  the  Severn,  that  encompafTes  it  on 
all  other  fides,  leaves  an  opening,  ill.,  fon  Robert~bui!t 
alfo  a  wall  acrofs  this  neck  of  laud,  when  he  revolted 
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tre-'(bi  from  Henry  I.     We  learn  from   doomfday-book,  that     may  be  fcen  for  fcveral  miles,  where    Roman  come  are 


at  that  time,  when  a  widow  o'  this  town  married,  (lie 
paid  20  {hillings  to  the  kin',  and  a  virgin  10.  The 
above-mentioned  Roger  founded  alfo,  and  endowed 
here,  a  Bencdi&ine  monadcry  and  a  collegiate  church. 
When  old  age  came  upon  him,  he  quitted  the  world, 
and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  ittfe  96  a  monk  in  the  abbey, 
and  when  he  died  was  interred  in  its  chtircll.  From 
the  hiftory  of  this  church  arid  monaftc-ry,  it  appears, 
that  ecdefialtical  benefices  about  that  time  were  here- 
ditary. The  abbey  became  fo  rich  afterwards,  that  the 
fbbot  wis  mitred,  and  fat  in  parliament.  Belides  this 
abbey,  in  a-rtcr  times  there  were  th^ee  others,  \iz.  a 
Francifcan,  Dominican,  and  Auguftin,  and  likewife 
two  collegiate  churches  ;  one  dedicated  to  'St  Chad 
and  the  other  ro  St  Ma*-y.  In  the  cunteft  between  the 
emprefs  Maud  and  Stephen,  this  town,  and  its  gover- 
nor William    Fitz-Allan,  l:c!ed  with  the   emprefs.      In 


frequently  found.  In  Shrewsbury  are  12  incorporated 
trading  companies ;  and  the  corporation  has  a  power  to 
try  even  capital  caufes  of  itfel',  except  hi.jh  treafon. 
It  is  faid  that  thigh-bones  of  dead  men  have  been 
found  here  a  yard  long,  and  teeth  three  inches  round 
and  three  long. 

SHRIKE.     SeeLAN.us. 

SHRIMP, in  ichthyology.  See  Cancer,  n°  5.  and  6. 

SHRINE,  in  ecclbfiaftioal  hiftory,  a  cafe  or  bos 
to  hold  the  relics  of  fomc  faint. 

SHROPSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Worcf  Iterfhiie,  Herefordshire,  and 
Radnorf  lire  ;  ci.  the  north,  by  Chefliire  ;  on  the  eatt, 
by-  StafToulir-.ire  ;  on  the  well,  by  Montgomery  (hire 
and  Denbi'jhlhirc,  in  Wales.  It6  length  is  between 
49  and  50  mile5  its  breadth  abbot  Jb,  and  its  circum- 
ference about    210.      It  1.  Etn  nlatrd  count;.,  contain- 
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Flenry  III.'s   time,   a  part   of  it  was  burnt    down  by      ing  890,000  acres,  11  j,  's,  and    15   hun 

the  Welch  ;   and   in    Richard  If. 's  reign   a   parliament 

was  held  in   it.      At  a  place  called  B  •'   '.'"■    '■    ::eir  this 

town,   Flenry   Percy   the   younger,   furnamed   Not/par, 

was  killed   in  an   engagement  with   Hen1-}'  IV.   anainft 

whom  he  1  .1 !  rebelled.      The   king  afterwards  built  a 

chapel  upon  the  fpot,  and  endowed  it  for  the  fupport  of 

two  p'iefts  toprayforthefonlsof  the  (lain.  TwoofEdw. 

IV.'s  fotis  were   bom  here;    namely,   Richard,    duke  of 

York,   whom   Peikin   Waibeek  afterwards  reifonated, 

and  who   was   murdered    in   the  Tower  ;   and    George 

Plantagenet,  who  died  before  F. is  brothers'*      Here  frit 


dreds,  in  which  are  170  parishes,  and  15  maikct 
towns.  It  makes  a  part  of  three  bishopries,  viz. 
Hereford,  Coventry  and  Utchfield,  and  St  Afaph. 
Some  pait  of  it  lies  on  the  north,  and  fome  on  the 
fouth  fide  ok  the  Severn.  Belides  the  Severn,  it  is 
alio  watered  by  the  TemJ  or  Tejidtauc,  as  it  is  called 
in  Welch,  which  flow?  from  the  mountains  of  Rad- 
norfhire  ;  ;ind  by  the'  Tee.  which  has  its  rife  and 
t  i.m  one  of  Is  called  tr.r,.',  in  Staf- 

fordshire.      All  '         d    with    f»i:i,     efpeciallyj 

trouts,    pikes,    lampreys,    grayling  ,    carp,    and    eels. 


broke  out  the  (wealing,  fickncis,  which  carried  off  grest  The  air,  especially  upon  the  hills,  with  which  the 
numbers  fo  Suddenly,  that  thofe  who  were  feized  with  county  abounds,  is  very  whoL-forae.  There  is  as  t;re?.t 
it  either  died  or  recovered  in  the  (pace  of  24  hours.    In      a   divcrfity   of   foil   as   in    mod   other   com. ties.       On 

the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  king  Charles  I.  came  the  hills,  where  it  is  poor,  is  very  good  pallure  for 
hither,  and  'ormed  an  army,   with   which   he   marched     ftttSp  ;    an<1   in  the  low  grounds,  where  it  is  very  rich, 

towards  London  ;  but  was  met  by  the  parliament's  forces  along  the  Severn  in  particular,  there  is  plenty  of  grafs 
at  Edgehill.     He  continued  here  ftonl  the  20th  of  Sep-      for  hay  and  black  cattle,  with   all  forts   of  corn.      No 

tetnber  to  the  12th  of  October,  during  which  time   he  county  is  better  provided  with   fuel   than   this,  having 

was  joined  by  prince  Rupert,  and  many  of  the  gentty  ifl  it  many   inexhtufl.ble  pits  of  coal,  and  alto  mines  of 

and  nobility  cf  theft  parts.      This  t&Wn   anciently  gave  lead  and  iron.      Over  moil  of  the  coal-pits  in  this  coun- 

title  of  end  to  the  Montgomeries,  and  afterwards  to  the  ty  lies   a   flratum  or  layer  of  blackilh  porous  rock,  of 

Talbot*,  by  whom  it  is  (till   retained.      Here  is  a   free  which,   bv  grinding  and  boiling',  they  make  pitch  arid 

mru-lchnol,  with -three  matter*,  and  Several  uSher*,  tar,  which  are   lather  better  than  the  common  fort  for 

wcli   endowed    by  boVard  VI.   and   queen   Elizabeth,  caulkin.;  (hips,  as  they  do  not  crack,  but  always  con- 

?.nd   not  inferior   to  many  colleges  in   the  uuiuruties.  liime    ciotc   and   Smooth.      Ouatries  of  lime-ftoue  and 

It  has  a  (food  lib: :n y  and  chapel,  and  theft  are  fever.J  iron  lid  te  .1  i  common  enough  in    the   county,  and  the 

Scholarships  appropriated  10  it  in  the  imiverlity  of  L'nm-  foil  in  many  places  i<  a  reddifh  clayi      As   it   lies  up  in 

b  idg  .      ili  e  are  alio   fcveral   hofpitals,   aliils-hoirfes,  the   borders  of  Wales   it  was  anciently  fall  of  catties 

and  charitv-fchoi-is.      I  'his  town  is  one  o!  the  mo  ft  fiou-  and  wailed  towns.      On  the  fi  it  country  there 

(g  in  England,   bavin1;   two  great  weekly   markets  was  an  ahnoll   continued  line   of  callles,    to  guard  the 

for  corn,  cattle,  and  provisions  ;  and  another  tor  Welch  c. unity    again:!    the   inroads    and    feureJatio'.is   of   the 

cottons  and  flannels  of  which  great  qi  :  ntities  are  fold.  Welch,      'i'he  borders  here,  re;  thofe  between  England 

A  great  trade  is  carried  on  vitli  tin:  Welch,  who  bring  and  Scotland,   werj  called  mar,  w,   and  there  were  cer- 

•h'ir  commodities    hither,  as  to   the  common  mart  of  tain  noblemen  Entitled  iardnei  *  lrcbit,  mar  '   >*»  dt  iy>ir- 

botii  nations.     The  town   is  large  and  well-built,   and  cbii  Wallite  j "  lords  of  the  n*wr  ches, --or  ma  I  the 

the  Situation  extremely  pleafaot.     'J'herc  is  a  very  beau-  marches  of  Wales,"  who  were  <-e!'ed.  with  a  fort  of  pa- 

tif'u!  walk  called  the  rpjrry,  between  the  to.e  n  wails  end  latine  jurifdiciion,   held   courts  of  jn'flice   10  determine 

the  Severn,  delightfully  Shaded  with  rows  of  lime-trees,  controveilies,  arid  enjoyed  mail  I    [  s  and  immuni- 

ll  it  is  pre.  ii.'Vrior  to  the  Mall  in  St  J  unes's  Park,  tie?,  the  better  to  enable  and  encourage  them  to  protect 

The   town  is  alfo  noted  for   its   gallantry  and'  polite-  the  county  againll  the  intfurfions  of  the  Welch,  and  to 

itefs,  being  full  of  gentry,   for  whom   there    are   always  maintain  order  amonglt  the  I   .  out   thev  often 

balls  and  affemb'.ics  once  a-wcek  all  the  year  round. —  abufed  their  power,  and  were  the  greateft  of  tvrants. 
Here  is  a  Sine   houfe   and   gardens,  which  belonged  to  As  to  the   ecclelia:  :,t   of  the   o  tuitv, 

the  carl  of  Bradford  ;  and   in   the    neighbourhood,  at  the  far  greater  part,  nam.!),  all  that  belongs  to  the  b'i- 

\'"'"".v,ter,  the  Roman  highway,  called  Watling-ftrcet,  fli  |  '       ■■'■  I  Urn'.-,;!,  acd  . ;'  Lttchlield  and  C  . 
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is  under  the  jurifdiclion  and  vifitaticm  of  tbt  archdeacon 
of  Shrewfbury  or  Salop,  and  is  divided  into  feveral 
ckanries. 

The  Oxford  circuit  includes  in  it  this  county,  which 
fends  12  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  (hire, 
and  two  fur  each  of  the  following  towns,  Shrewsbury, 
Ludlow,  Wenlock,  and  Bifhop's  Callle. 

SHROVE-Tuesday,  is  the  Tuefday  after  Quin- 
quagefima  Sunday,  or  the  day  immediately  preceding 
the  firft  of  Lent  ;  beintt  fo  called  from  the  Saxon  word 
Jhrlve,  which  fignifics  "  to  confefs."  Hence  Shrove- 
Tuefday  fignifies  Confcfiion-Tuclday  ;  on  which  day 
all  the  people  in  every  parilh  throughout  England 
(during  the  komiih  times)  were  obliged  to  confefs  their 
fins,  one  by  one,  to  thtir  own  parifh-priells,  in  their  own 
parilh  churches  ;  and,  that  this  might  be  done  the  more 
regularly,  the  great  bell  in  every  pariih  was  rung  at  ten 
o'clock  (or  perhaps  fooner),  that  it  might  be  heard  by 
all,  and  that  they  might  altend,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  then  in  trie.  And  though  the  Romifh  religion  has 
now  given  way  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  the  cuftom 
of  ringing  the  g'eat  bell  in  our  ancient  parifh-churches, 
at  leail  in  fome  of  them,  Mill  remains,  and  obtains  in 
and  about  London  the  name  of  Pancake  bell ;  perhaps, 
becaufe  after  the  confeffion  it  was  culloraary  for  the  le- 
veral  perfons  to  dine  on  pancakes  or  fritters.  Moft 
churches,  indeed,  have  rejected  that  cuftom  of  ringing 
the  bell  on  Shrove-Tuefday  ;  but  the  ufage  of  dining 
on  pancakes  or  fritters,  and  fuch  like  proviuon,  ftill 
continues. 

SHROUDS  (fcrud  Sax.),  a  range  of  large  ropes 
extending  from  the  mad-heads  to  the  right  and  lett  tide 
of  the  (hip,  to  fupport  the  malls,  and  enable  them  to 
carry  fail,  &c. 

The  fhrouds  as  well  as  the  fails  are  denominated  from 
the  mails  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  they  are  the 
main,  fore,  and  mizen  fhrouds ;  the  main-top-maft, 
fore-top-maft,  or  mizentop-mall  fhrouds  ;  and  the 
main-top- gallant,  fore-top-gallant,  or  mizentop-gallant 
fhrouds.  The  fiumber  of  fhrouds  by  which  a  mall  is 
fuftained,  as  well  as  the  fize  of  rope  of  which  they  are 
formed,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  mail 
and  the  weight  of  the  fail  it  is  intended  to  carry. 

Bowfprit  (hrouds  are  thofe  which  fupport  the  bow- 
fprit.  Bumkin  lhrouds  are  thole  which  fupport  the 
bumkins.  Futtock  fhrouds  arc  fhrouds  which  connect 
the  efforts  of  the  topmaft  fhrouds  to  the  lower  fhrouds. 
Bentinck-lhrouds  arc  additional  lhrouds  to  fupport  the 
mails  in  heavy  gales.  Preventer  fhrouds  are  fimilar  to 
bentinck-lhrouds,  and  are  ufed  in  bad  weather  to  eafe 
the  lower  rigging.     See  Mast  and  Sail. 

SHRUB,  frulex,  a  little,  low,  dwarf  ttee,  or  a 
woody  vegetable,  of  a  fize  lefs  than  a  tree  ;  and  which, 
inftead  of  one  fingle  ftem,  frequently  from  the  fame 
root  puts  forth  feveral  fets  or  Hems.  See  Plant  and 
Tree.  Such  are  privet,  phillyrea,  holly,  box,  honey- 
suckle, &c.  Shrubs  and  trees  put  forth  in  autumn  a 
kind  of  buttons,  or  gems,  in  the  axis  of  the  leaves; 
thefe  buttons  are  as  fo  many  little  ova,  which,  coming 
to  expand  by  the  warmth  of  the  following  fpring,  open 
into  leaves  and  flowers.  By  this,  together  with  the 
height,  fome  dillinguifh  fhrubs  from  fujf.utices,  or  under 
fhrubs,  which  are  low  buflies,  that  do  not  put  forth 
gay  of  thefe  buttons,  as  fage,  thyme,  &c. 


The  two  hardiefl  fhrubs  we  are  pofTeffed  of  arc  the 
ivy  and  box  ;  thefe  Hand  the  feverity  of  our  (harptft 
winters  unhurt,  while  other  fhrubs  perifh,  and  trees 
have  their  folid  bodies  fphc  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  the  "* 
hard  winter  of  the  year  16M3,  thefe  two  fhrubs  fufTered 
no  injury  any  where  ;  though  the  yews  and  hollies, 
which  are  generally  fuppofed  very  hardy,  were  that 
winter  in  fome  places  killed,  and  in  others  dripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  damaged  in  their  bark.  Furze-bullies 
were  found  to  be  fomewhat  hardier  than  thefe,  but  they 
fometiines  periihed,  at  leaft  down  to  the  root.  The 
broom  fecmed  to  occupy  the  next  ftep  of  hardinefs  be- 
yond thefe.  This  lived  where  the  others  died,  and 
where  even  this  died,  the  juniper  fhrubs  were  fometimes 
found  unhurt.  This  latl  is  the  only  fhrub  that  approach- 
es to  the  hardinefs  of  the  box  and  ivy,  but  even  it 
does  not  quite  come  up  to  them  ;  for  while  they  fuffer 
nothing  in  whatever  manner  they  are  expoled,  the  ju- 
niper, though  it  bears  cold  well  under  the  fhelter  of 
other  trees,  yet  cannot  bear  the  viciffitudes  of  heat  and 
cold  ;  infomuch  that  forfte  juniper  fhrubs  were  found 
half  dead  and  half  vigorous  ;  that  fide  which  faced  the 
mid-day  fun  having  periihed  by  the  fucceflive  thawings 
and  freezings  of  its  lap  ;  while  that  which  was  not  ex- 
pofed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  heat  had  boin  the  cold  per- 
fectly well.  Such  fhrubs  as  are  not  hardy  enough  to 
defy  the  winter,  but  appear  half  dead  in  the  fpring, 
may  often  be  recovered  by  Mr  Evelyn's  method  of  beat- 
ing their  branches  with  a  (lender  hazel-wand,  to  llpke 
off  the  withered  leaves  and  buds,  and  give  a  free  paf- 
fage  to  the  air  to  the  internal  parts.  Where  this  fails, 
the  method  is  to  cut  them  down  to  the  quick,  and  if 
no  part  of  the  trunk  appears  in  a  growing  condition, 
they  mull  be  taken  off  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  n°  165. 

SHUCKFORD  (Samuel),  curate  of  Shelthon  in 
Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  was  a  learned  Englilhman.  His 
manners  were  thofe  of  a  philolopher,  ur.corrupted  by 
the  manners  of  the  world.  He  wrote  a  hiltory  of  the 
world,  facred  and  profane,  to  ferve  as  an  introduction 
to  Prideaux,  in  3  vols  8vo.  It  is  heavily  written,  bnt 
difplays  a  great  deal  of  erudition.  His  death,  which 
happened  in  1756,  prevented  him  fiom  carrying  it 
down  to  the  year  747  before  Chrilt,  where  Prideaux 
begins.  He  wrote  alfo  a  treatife  on  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man,  to  ferve  as  a  fupplemcnt  to  the  preface  to 
his  hillory. 

SHUTTLE,  in  the  manufactures,  an  inftrument 
ufed  by  the  weavers,  which  guides  the  thread  it  contains, 
either  of  woollen,lilk,flax,or  other  matter,  fo  as  to  make 
it  form  the  woofs  of  Huffs,  cloths,  linens,  ribbands,  &c. 
by  throwing  the  fhuttle  alternately  from  lett  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left,  acrofs  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  which  are  (tretched  out  lengthwife|on  the  loom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fhuttle  is  a  kind  of  cavity,  call- 
ed the  eye  or  chamber  of  the  fhuttle  ;  wheiein  is  incloled 
the  fpoul,  which  is  a  part  of  the  thread  dellined  for  the 
woof;  and  this  is  wound  on  a  little  tube  of  paper,  rulh, 
or  other  matter. 

The  ribband-weaver's  fhuttle   is   very  different  from 

that  of  moft.   other  weavers,  though  it  ferves  lor  tlie 

fame  purpofe  :   it  is  of  box,  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 

one  broad,  and  as  much  deep ;  (hod  with  iron  at  both 

1  ends, 
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ends,  which  terminate  in  points,  and  are  a  little  crook- 
ed, the  one  towards  the  right,  and  the  other  towards 
the  left,  repicfenting  the  figure  of  an  cz>  horirontally 
placed.    See  Weavino. 

SIALOGOGUES,  medicines  which  promote  the 
falivary  difcharge. 

SI  AM  Proper,  by  fome  called  Upper,  (to  difti'nguifh 
stent-  |C  from  the  /,07L,er  Siam,  under  which  are  often  inclu- 
ded. Laos,  Camhodia,  and  Malacca),  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Laos ;  on  the  eafl 
by  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China  ;  on  the  foutli  by  Ma- 
lacca and  the  bay  of  Siam ;  and  on  the  well  by  the 
ocean.  But  as  the  opinions  of  geographers  are  ex- 
tremely various  concerning  the  (ituation  and  extent  of 
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They  have  no  European  fruits  except  oranges,  le-  s"«n 
mens,  citrons,  and  pomegranates.  They  have  bananas,  *"" ~v~~ 
Indian  figs,  jaques,  durions,  mangoes,  mangeltans,  ta- 
marinds, ananas,  and  cocoa  nuts  ;  they  have  alfo  abun- 
dance of  pepper  and  fugar  canes.  ["he  mountains  are 
covered  with  trees  which  make  good  malts.  The  ve- 
getable of  greateft  ufe  in  the  country  is  the  bamboo, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  marlhy  foils,  and  is  often  found 
ot  a  prodigious  fize.  Cotton  trees  are  found  in  :»reat 
numbers  ;  and  others  that  yield  cupoc,  a  very  fine  cot- 
ton wool,  but  fo  fhort  as  to  be  unfit  for  fpirtn:.  , 
though  it  anfweis  rery  well  for  Huffing  mattrelles  ?.nd 
pillows. 

There  is  no  country  where  elephants  abound  more  Animate. 


mofl  of  the  inland  countries  of  Alia  and  A'rica,  neither     than  in  Siam,  or  where  they  are  held  in  greater  vcr.era- 


the  extent  nor  boundaries  of  Siam  are  yet  accurately 
known.  By  fome  it  i3  fuppofed  to  extend  ^5-  miles 
in  length,  and  250  miles  in  breadth  ;  in  fome  places  it 
is  not  above  50  miles  broad. 

The  winds  blow  here  from  the  fouth  upon  the  coaft 
of  Siam,  in  March,  April,  and  May  ;  in  April  the  rains 
begin,  in  May  and  June  they  fall  almoft  without  cea- 
fing.  In  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  the  winds  blow 
from  the  weft,  and  the  rains  continuing,  the  rivers  over- 
flow their  banks  nine  or  ten  miles  on  each  lidc,  and  for 
more  than  150  miles  up  the  dream.  At  this  time, 
and  more  particularly  in  July,  the  tides  are  fo  ftrong 
as  to  come  up  ilie  river  Menan  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Siam,  which  is  lituated  60  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and 
femetimes  as  far  as  Louvo,  which  is  co  miles  higher. 
The  winds  blow  from  the  weft  and  north  in  October, 
when  the  rain  ceafes.  In  November  and  December  the 
winds  blow  dry  from  the  north,  and  the  waters  being 
in  a  few  days  reduced  to  their  ancient  channels,  the 
tidr-s  become  fo  ini'eni'.ble,  that  the  water  is  frelTi  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  At  Siam  there  is  never  more  than 
one  flood  and  one  ebb  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours.  In 
January  the  wind  blows  from  the  eaft,  and  in  February 
fr'_  m  the  eaft  and  fouth.  When  the  wind  is  at  eall, 
the  current  lets  to  the  weft  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  wind  is  at  weft,  the  currents  run  to  the  eait- 
ward. 

As  this  country  is  fituated  near  the  tropic,  it  mull 
necefTaiily  be  very  hot;  but  yet,  as  in  other  places 
■early  or  the  fame  latitude,  when  the  fun  is  vertical  and 


tion.  They  have  a  few  horfes,  fheep,  and  goats,  be- 
fides  oxen  and  buffaloes  ;  but  they  have  no  good  ani- 
mal food  except  the  flefh  of  hogs,  their  beef  and  mutton 
being  of  a  very  indifferent  quality. 

The  Siamefe  are   of  fmall  ftature,  but  well  propor-  Deferption 
tioned  ;   their   complexions   are  fwarthy  :   the  faces  of°f the  ">ha. 
both   the   men   and  women  are  broad,  and  their  fore- b:tancs 
heads,  fuddenly   contrac/ting,    terminate  in  a  point,  as 
well  as  their  chins.     They  have  fmall  black  eyes,  hol- 
low jaws,  Iaree   mouths,   and  thick  pale  lips.     Their 
teeth  are  dyed  black,  their  n  fes  are  (hort  and  round  at 
the  end,   and   they  have  lar^e  ears,  which  they  think 
very  beautiful.     Their  hait  is  thick  and  lank,  and  both 
iexes  cut  it  fo  ihort  that  it  reaches  no  lower  than  their 
ears ;   the  women  make  it  ftand  up  on  their  foreheads  ; 
and  the  men  (have  their  beards. 

People   of  diftinclion   wear  a  piece  of  calico  tied 

about  their  loins,  that  reaches  down  to  their  knees. 

The  men  bring  up  this  cloth  between  their  legs,  and 
tuck  it  into  their  girdles,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  pair  of  breeches.  1  hey  have  alio  a  muffin  Ihirt 
without  a  collar,  with  wide  flceves,  no  wriftbands,  and 
the  bofom  open.  In  winter  they  wear  a  piece  of  fluff 
or  painted  linen  over  their  Ihoulders,  like  a  mantle,  and 
wind  it  about  their  arms. 

The  king  of  Siam  is  diftinguifhed  by  wearing  a  veil 
of  brocaded  fatin,  with  ftraight  fleeves  that  reach  down 
to  the  wriil,  under  fueh  a  lliiit  as  we  have  juft  defcri- 
bed,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  fubjecl  to  wear  this 
drefs  unlefs  he   receives  it  from  the  kinj.      They  wear 


6 

Drefs. 


fhines  with  a  molt  intenfe  heat,  the  inhabitants  are  fo     flippers  with  piked  toes  turned   up,   but   no   ftockings. 
led  by  the  cltmc?,   and  the  air  is  fo  retrefhed  by     The  king  fornctimes  prefents  a  military  veil  to  the  ge- 


"■  of   rain   that  overflows  the  plains  which  the 

people  chiefly  inhabit,  that  the  heat  is  very  fuppertable. 

cooleft  wind  blows  in  December  and  January. 

The  vegetable  produce  of  this  country  is  chiefly  rice 

and   wheat,   befides  tropical  and  a  few  European  fruits. 

The  Siamefe  prepare  the  kind  for  tillage  as  foon   as 

the  earth  is  fufficiently  moiftened  bv  the  floods.     They 

plant  their  rice  before  the  waters  rife  to  any  conlkier- 

able   height,  and,  as   they  rife  (lowly,  the  rice  keeps 

with  them,  and  the  ear  is  alwavs  above  the  water. 

'1  hey  reap  their  corn  when  the  water  retires,  and  fome- 

times   go  in   boats  to  cut  it  while  the  waters  are  upon 

ground.     They  alfo  fow  rice  in  feveral  parts  of  the 

kingdom  that  are  not  overflowed,  and  this  is  thought 

better  tailed,  ami  will  keep  longer,  than  the  other;  but 

•hey  are   forced   to   fupply  thele   fields  conftantly  with 

water,  while  the  rice  is  growing,  from  balins  and  ponds 

that  lie  about  them. 
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nerala  ;  this  is  buttoned  before,  and  reaches  to  the 
knees  ;  but  the  fleeves  are  wide,  and  come  no  lower 
than  the  elbows.  All  the  retinue  of  the  kin  r,  either 
in  war  or  in  hunting,  are  clothed  in  red.  The  king 
wears  a  cap  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  er.cor  palled 
by  a  coronet  or  circle  of  precious  (tones,  and  thofe  of 
his  officers  have  a  circle  of  gold,  fllver,  or  of  vermilion 
gilt,  to  diltinguifh  their  quality  ;  and  thefe  caps  are  fa- 
ltened  with  a  ltay  under  the  chin  ;  they  arc  only  worn 
when  they  are  in  the  king's  prefence,  or  when  they  pie- 
fide  in  courts  of  juitice,  and  on  other  extraordinary  oc- 
calions.  They  have  alfo  hats  for  travelling ;  but,  in 
general,  few  people  cover  their  heads  notwithllandir.g 
the  (torching  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  women   alio   wrap  a  cloth  about  their  middle, 
which  hangs  down  to  the  calf  of  their  legs.     Thev  co- 
ver their  breads  with  another  cloth,  the  ends  of  w  .     . 
hang  over  their  fhuuldcrs.     But  they  have  no  garment 
3  L  cor- 
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ror'efponciii  »  to  •*  (lilt,  nor  any  covering  for  tluir 
heads  but  their  hair.  The  common  people  arc  al- 
!'.'  11  naktd,  and  wear  neither  (hoes  nor  flipDcrs.  The 
worrier)  wear  as  many  rings  on  the  throe  lall  fingers  of 
each  hand  as  they  can  keep  on,  and  bracelets  upon  their 
wrills  and  ancles,  with  pendants  in  their  cut  g  limped  like 
a  pear. 

For  an  inferior  to  Hand  before  a  fnperior  is  deemed 
infolent  ;  and  therefore  (laves  and  people  of  inferior 
rank  fit  unon  their  heels,  with  their  heads  a  little  in- 
clined, and  their  ioined  ham's  li:ted  tip  to  their  lore- 
heads.  In  palling  by  a  luperior  they  bend  their  bodies, 
joining  their  hands,  and  lifting  them  toward  their  heads 
jn  proportion  to  the  reipect  they  would  (how.  When 
an  inferior  pays  a  villi,  he  enters  the  room  (looping, 
profbratcs  himfelf,  and  then  remains  upon  his  knees, 
fitting  upon  his  heels  without  fpeaking  a  ward  till  he 
is  addreffed  by  the  p.'  ton  wlio-.i  he  vifito  ;  for  he  that 
is  of  the  higheft  quality  mult  always  fpeak  firlt.  [|  a 
perfon  of  rank  vitits  an  inferior,  he  walks  upright,  and 
the  matter  of  the  hqufe  receives  him  at  the  dopr,  and 
waits  on  him  fo  lar  when  he  goes,  aw.rv,  b  t  never  far- 
thcr. 

The  higheft  part  of  the  hqufe  is  e'tetmed  the  moft 
honourable,  and  no  pevion  cares  to  lodge  under  ano- 
ther's tcet.  The  Sumefo  indeed  have  but  oae  ftory, 
but  the  rooms  rile  gradually,  and  the  innermost,  which 
are  the  higheft,  are  always  the  molt  honourable.  When 
the  Siamcle  ambaflador  came  to  the  French  court, 
fame  oi  his  retinue  were  lodged  in  a  floor  over  the  am- 
baffador's  head  ;  but  they  no  looner  knew  it,  than  they 
were  ftruck  with  the  grtatcft  confternatiou,  and  ran 
down  tearing  their  hah  at  the  thoughts  of  being  guil- 
ty of  what  they  conlidercd  as  fo  unpardonable  a 
vrime. 

The  Siamefe  never  permit  fuch  familiarities  as  are 
prac/tited  by  gentlemen  in  Euiope.  Fafinels  ot  accefs, 
and  affability  to  interiors,  is  in  that  part  of  the  world 
thought  a  fign  ot  weaknefs,  and  yet  they  take  no  no- 
tice of  fome  things  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  ill 
breeding  among  us  ;  fuch  as  belching  in  company, 
v  inch  no  man  endeavours  to  prevent,  or  fo  much  as 
holds  his  hand  before  his  mouth.  They  have  an  extra- 
ordinary refpeft  for  the  head,  and  it  is  the  greatttt  af- 
front te  llroke  or  touch  that  o'  another  perfon  ;  nay, 
their  cap  mutt  not  be  ufed  with  too  much  familial  ity  ; 
for  when  a  krvant  carries  it,  it  is  put  on  a  ilick  and  held 
above  his  head  ;  and  when  the  matter  ftands  Rill  the 
ftick  is  fet  down,  it  having  a  foot  to  Hand  uDon.  They 
alfo  fhow  their  reipect  by  lifting  their  hands  to  the 
head  ;  and  therefore,  when  they  receive  a  letter  from 
any  one  for  whom  they  have  a  great  refpect,  they  im- 
mediately hold  it  up  to  their  heads,  and  fometimes  lay 
-  it  upon  their  !•  eads. 

C-nius  ani  '  hey  are  elteemed  an  ingenious  people,  and  though 
iKfp-fitiors  rather  indolent  than  aftive  in  dilpofition,  they  are  not 
addicted  to  the  voluptuous  vices  which  often  accompa- 
ny a  (late  ot  cafe,  being  remarkably  chaile  and  tempe- 
rate, and  even  holding  drunkennefs  in  abhorrence. — 
They  are,  however,  accounted  infolent  towards  their 
inferiors,  and  equally  obfequious  to  thofe  above  them  ; 
the  latter  of  winch  qualities  appears  to  be  particularly 
inculcated  from  their  earlieft  youth.  In  general,  their 
behaviour  i;  extremely  modeft,  ar.dithey  are  averfe  to 
:ctiuacity.     Like  the  Chinefe,  they  avoid  fpeaking  in 
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the  loll  perfon  ;   and  when  they  addrefs  a  lady,  it  is  al 

ways  with  fome  refpecf  fid  epithet,  insinuating   perfonal  '"""  v 

accomplithtnents. 

No  man  in  this  countty  learns  any  particular  trade, 
but  has  a  general  knowledge  of  all  that  are  commonly 
prarStilcd,  and  every  one  works  lix  months  lor  the  king 
by  rotation  ;  at  which  time,  it  he  fhould  be  lound  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  buliuefs  he  is  let  about,  he  is 
doomed  to  faffer  the  battiuado.  1  he  confequence  of 
this  burden!  me  Service  is,  that  no  man  endeavours 
to  excel  in  his  buliuefs,  left  he  Ihould  be  obliged  to 
prt.  ife  it  as  long  as  he  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  extremely  op-  rjnveri 
preflive,  the  kit)',  being  not  only  lovereign  but  proprie-  inent. 
tor  of  all  the  lauds,  a'id  chiel  merchant  like-wife  ;  by 
which  means  he  monopolizes  ahnoil  the  whole  traffic, 
to  the  great  prejudice  ot  his  fubjei'ts.  The  crown  is 
faid  to  oe  hereditary,  but  it  is  o'tcn  transferred  by  re- 
volutions, on  account  ot  the  exoibiunt  abulc  of  power 
in  thole  who  exereife  the  royal  office.  In  his  palace, 
the  king  is  attended  by  women,  who  not  only  piepare 
his  food,  and  v»ait  on  him  at  table,  but  even  perform 
i'  •  part  of  valets,  and  put  on  all  his  clothes,  except  his 
cap,  which  is  conlidcred  as  too  f  icrcd  to  be  touched 
by  any  hand  but  his  own.  He  (hows  himfelf  to  the. 
people  only  twice  a-year,  when  he  ditlributes  his  alms 
to  the  talapoins  or  pi  ielts  ;  and  on  thofe  occalions  he 
always  appears  in  an  elevated  titu.ition,  or  mounted  on 
the  back  ot  an  elephant.  When  lie  takes  the  diverfi.jn 
of  hunting,  he  is  as  ulual  attended  by  his  women  on 
foot,  preceded  by  a  guard  ot  2CO  men,  who  drive  all 
the  people  from  the  roads  through  which  they  are  to 
p  u's  ;  and  when  the  king  Hops,  all  his  attendants  fall 
upon  their  faces  on  the  ground.  |C 

All  their  proceedings  in  law  are  committed  to  wri-  Fo  mi 
ting,  and  none  is  fuffercd  to  exhibit  a  charge  agalnlt  Prt>cc" 
another,  without  giving  leeurity  to  p'ofccule  it,  and 
anfwer  the  damages  if  he  does  not  prove  the  'act  again;! 
the  perfon  accutcd.  When  a  perfon  intends  to  profe- 
cute  another,  he  draws  up  a  petition,  in  v.  hich  he  fets 
forth  his  complaint,  and  prclents  it  to  tl.e  nr,  or  heal 
of  the  band  to  which  he  belongs,  who  tranlaiits  it  to 
the  governor  ;  and  it  the  complaint  appears  frivolous, 
the  profecutor,  according  to  the  laws  o:  the  country, 
Ihould  be  punilhed  ;  but  the  magitirates  generally  en- 
courage profecutions  on  account  o!  the  perquilites  they 
bring  to  their  office. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  hearing,  the  parties 
ate  fcveial  days  called  into  court,  and  perfuaded  to 
agree  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  form. 
At  length  tlie  governor  appoints  a  day  for  all  parties 
to  attend  ;  and  being  come  into  court,  the  clerk  reads 
the  procefs  and  opiiron  of  his  afl'ociates,  ami  then  the 
governor  examines  upon  what  reafons  their  opinions 
are  founded  ;  which  being  explained  to  him,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  pats  judgment. 

When  lirfficient  proofs  are  wanting,  they  have  re-  j-rj3| 
courie  to  an  ordeal  trial,  like  that  of  our  Saxon  ance-deal. 
ltors  :  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  walk  upon 
burning  coals,  and  he  that  efcapes  unhurt  is  adjudged 
to  be  in  the  right  :  fometimes  the  proof  is  made  by  put- 
ting their  hands  in  boiling  oil ;  and  in  both  thele  trials, 
by  fome  peculiar  management,  one  or  the  other  is  faid 
to  remain  unhurt.     They  have  alio  a  proof  by  water, 
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in  which  he  who  remains  longed  under  it  is  edcemed 
■'innocent.  They  have  another  proof,  by  fwallowm  r 
pills,  which  their  prieds  admiuilter  with  fevere  impreca- 
tions ;  and  the  party  who  keeps  them  in  his  llomach 
without  vomiting  is  thought  to  be  innocent. 

AH  thefe  triab  are  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  ma- 
gitlrates  and  people  ;  and  the  kin^  himfelf  frequently 
directs  them  to  be  performed,  when  crimes  come  before 
him  by  way  of  appeal.  Sometimes  he  orders  both  tine 
informer  and  pnloner  to  be  thrown  to  the  timers  :  and 
the  perlon  that  efcapes  by  his  not  being  feized  upon  by 
thofe  beads,  is  fufficiently  judin'ed. 

They  maintain  the  doftrine  of  tranfmigration,  belie- 
ving in  a  pre  exil'.ent  date,  and  that  they  (hill  pafs  into 
other  bodies  till  they  are  fufficiently  purified  to  be  re- 
ceived into  paradile.  They  believe  likewife  that  the 
ibul  is  material,  but  not  fubjeft  to  the  touch  ;  that  it 
retains  the  human  figure  a;ter  quitting  a  body  of  that 
fpecies  ;  and  that  when  it  appears  to  perfons  with  whom 
it  was  acquainted,  which  they  fuppofe  it  to  do,  the 
wounds  ot  one  that  has  been  murdered  will  then  be  vi- 
fible.  They  are  of  opinion  that  no  man  will  be  eter- 
nally puni'1  cd  ;  that  the  good,  after  feveral  tianfnn'«ra- 
tions,  will  enjoy  perpetual  happinefs  ;  but  that  thofe 
who  are  not  reformed  will  be  doomed  to  tranfmigra- 
tion to  all  eternity.  They  believe  in  the  exigence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  ;  but  the  objects  of  their  adoration  are 
departed  faints,  whom  they  conlider  as  mediators  or  in- 
tereeffors  for  them  ;  and  to  the  honour  of  this  nume- 
rous tribe  both  temples  and  images  are  erected. 

The  men  of  this  cou-.tty  are  allowed  a  plurality  of 
women ;  but  excepting  one,  who  is  a  wife  by  contract, 
the  others  are  only  concubines,  and  their  children  deem- 
ed incapable  of  any  legal  inheritance.  Previous  to  eve- 
ry nuptial  contract,  an  aftrologer  mud  be  confulted, 
who  calculates  the  nativ:ty  or  the  parties,  and  deter- 
mines whether  their  union  is  liktly  to  prove  fortunate 
or  otherwife.  When  his  prognoftication  is  'avourable, 
the  lover  is  permitted  to  vilit  his  rr.idrefs  three  times, 
at  the  lad  of  which  interviews  the  relations  being  pre- 
fent,  the  marriage  portion  is  paid,  when,  without  any 
religious  ceremony  performed,  the  nuptials  are  reckon- 
ed complete,  and  foon  alter  confummated.  A  few  davs 
after  the  talapoin  vifits  the  marticd  couple,  fprinkles 
them  with  water,  and  repeats  a  prayer  for  their  pro- 
fperity. 

The  practice  in  Siam  refpectin"  funerals,  is  both  to 
burs  and  bury  the  dead.  The  corpfe  being  laid  upon 
the  pile,  it  is  fuffered  to  burn  till  a  conliderable  part  is 
confumed,  when  the  remainder  is  interred  in  a  burying- 
place  contiguous  to  fome  temple.  The  realon  which 
they  give  for  not  burning  it  entirely  to  alies  is,  -that 
they  fuppofe  the  deccafed  to  be  happv  when  part  of 
his  remains  efcapes  the  fire.  Indead  of  a  tomhflone, 
they  ere?;  a  pyramid  over  the  grave.  It  formerly  was 
the  cuftom  to  burytreaiure  with  the  corpfe  ;  but  long- 
er experience  evincing,  that  the  facrilegious  light  in 
which  robbing  the  graves  was  confidered  did  not  pre- 
vent the  crime,  they  now  diicontinue  the  ancient  prac- 
tice, ?.nd  indead  of  treafure  bury  only  painted  papers 
and  other  trifles. 

The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Menan  and  the  Me- 
con,  which  rile  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  and  run 
to  the  fouth  ;  the  former  palling  by  the  city  of  Siam, 
falls  into  the   bay   of  the   fame  name,  in  the  i  3th  dc- 
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gree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  the  latter  running  through 
.Laos  and  Cambodia,  difcharges  itfdf  into  the  Indian 
ocean  in  the  9th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  capital  of  the  cowitry  is  Siarri,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Slyothoya,  fituated  in  the  1  i  1  It  degree  of  e  lit  longi-  Defcrip- 
tude,  and  in  the  14th  decree  of  north  latitude,  beinrr  al-"'1  " 

'  t>  CiUltrtl- 

moil;  encompafTed  by  the  branches  of  the  r  iver  Menan.  It 
is  about  10  miles  in  circumference  within  the  walls,  but 
not  a  fixth  part  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  buildings. 
In  the  vacant  fpaces  there  are  near  3  00  pagodas  or 
temples,  round  which  are  flattered  the  convents  of  the 
priclts  and  their  burying-places.  The  ftreets  or  ths 
city  are  fpacious,  and  fome  have  canals  running  through 
them,  over  which  is  a  great  number  of  bridges.  The 
houles  dand  on  pillars  of  the  bamboo  cane,  and  are 
built  of  the  fame  materials  ;  the  communication  between 
different  families,  during  the  winter  feafon,  being  carri- 
ed on  as  in  other  tropical  countries  by  means  ot  boats. 
The  grounds  belonging  to  the  feveral  tenements  are  fe- 
parated  by  a  pallifado,  within  which  the  cattle  are  hou- 
fed  in  barns,  erected  likewife  upon  pillars,  to  preferve 
them  from  the  annual  inundation. 

SIBBALDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  perttandria,  and  to  the  order  of 
pentagynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyllem  arranged  under 
the  ^5th  order,  Senl'uoft.  The  calyx  is  divided  into 
ten  fegments.  The  petals  are  five,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  calyx.  The  fty.les  are  attached  to  the  fide  of 
the  germens.  The  feeds  are  five.  There  are  three  fpe- 
cies  belonging  to  this  genus,  the  procumbent,  erelta,  and 
oltaka.  The  p'ocumbens,  or  reclining  libbaldia,  is  a 
native  of  North  Britain,  having  never  been  discovered  in 
the  fouthern  parts  ot  the  ifland.  It  grows  on  Ben-Lo- 
mond and  Ben-Mor,  within  a  mile  o'  the  fummit.  It 
is  dillinjuiflied  by  a  procumbent  or  trailing  dem  :  by 
three  leaves  growing  on  the  top  of  a  fmall  footitalk, 
which  are  trihd  at  the  extremity,  and  fomewhat  hairy. 
Tire  flowers  are  yellow,  and  blollom  in  July  or  Au- 
guft. 

o 

SIBENICO,  or  Sebfkico,  the  name  of  a  city  and 
province  of  Dalmatia.  The  province  of  Sibenico  runs 
along  the  fea  for  more  than  30  miles;  reaches  in  fome 
places  above  20  miles  within  land,  and  comprehends 
above  70  iflands.  The  cityot  Sibenico  is  fituated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cherca,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
3  ;  miles  north  of  Spalatto,  and  25  fouth-eait  of  Zara. 
E.  Long.  i6u  46',  N.  Lat.  441  1 7'.  It  belongs  to 
the  Venetians.  It  is  defended  on  one  fide  by  a  caille, 
which  held  out  againd  repeated  attacks  of  the  Turks, 
and  towards  the  fea  by  a  foit.  t 

SIBERIA,  a  large  country,  comprehending  the  Boundaries 
moil  northerly  parts  o*  the  Ruffian  empire  in  Alia.  It'"d  extcntt 
is  bounded  on  the  ead  by  the  eaftern  ocean;  on  the 
fouth  by  Great  Tartary  ;  on  the  wed  by  Ruffia  ;  and 
011  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  is  about  2O0O 
miles  in  length  from  eait  to  wed,  and  750  miles  in 
breadth  frtm  north  to  fouth.  t 

At  what  time  this  country  was  firft   inhabited,  orCo-nuetetl 
by  •whom  it  was  peopled,  we  are  entirely   ignorant  ;  ''T  j£e 
but  writings  have  been  found  in  it  when  it  was  difcovcr- 
ed,  which  fhows  that  it  mull  have  been  early  known  to 
a  civilized  peoplef.    The  Ruffians,  from  whom  we  have  t 
received  our  knowledge,  knew  nothing  of  it  be'ore  the    '" 
middle  of  the  16th  century.   In  the  reign  of  John  Bafilo- 
witz  I.  indeed,  an  incurfiun  had  been  made  into  Siberia, 
3L2  and 
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and  fome  Tartar  tribes  fubdued :  but  thefe  conquers  were 
not  permanent ;  and  we  hear  of  no  further  communica- 
tion between  Ruffia  and  Siberia  till  the  time  of  John 
Bafilowitz  II.  It  was  opened  again  at  that  time  by 
means  of  one  Anika  StrogonoiT,  a  Ruffian  merchant 
who  had  eftablifhed  fome  falt-works  at  a  town  in  the 
g  vernment  ot  Archangel.  This  man  carried  on  a 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  weft  parts  of 
Siberia,  who  brought  every  year  to  the  town  above- 
mentioned  large  quantities  ot  the  t'nell  furs.  Thus 
he  acquired  a  very  confiderable  fortune  in  a  Ihort  time; 
when  at  laft  the  czar,  perceiving  the-  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  his  imn  having  a  regular  in- 

tercourfe  with  Siberia,  determined  to  enlarge  the'  com- 
municatiofi  which  was  already  opened.  \\  ith  this  view 
lie'  f„-nt  into  Siberia  a  body  of  troops,  wnich  cro  1 
the  Yu  ;orian  mountains,  that  iorm  part  ot  the  north- 

rri  boundary  of  Europe.  They  feem,  how< 
not  to  have  palled  the  Irtifh,  or  to  have  penetrated  far- 
ther than  the  weftern  branch  of  the  river  Oby.  Some 
Tartar  tribes  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  a  chief 
named  Tcdlger  contented  to  pay  an  annual  tiibute  of 
iooo  fables,  liut  this  produced  no  lading  advantage 
to  Ruffia  ;  for,  foon  after,  Yediget  w;-.s  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  Kutchum  Khan,  a  defcendant  of  the 
great  Jenghiz  Khan  :  and  thus  the  allegiance  of  this 
country  to  Ruffia  was  diltolved. 

For  fome  time  we  hear  of  no  further  attempts  made 
by  the  Ruffians  on  Siberia;  but  in  1577  the  founda- 
tion of  a  permanent  conquelt  was  laid  by  one  Yermac 
Temofeeff,  a  CoiTack  of  the  Don.  This  man  was  at 
firft  the  head  of  a  party  of  banditti  who  infilled  the 
Ruffians  in  the  province  of  Calan  ;  but  being  defeated 
by  the  troops  ot  the  czar,  he  retired  with  6.co  of  his 
Foil  .vers  into  the  interior  parts  of  that  province. 
Continuing  his  courfe  lliil  eaftward,  he  came  to  Orel, 
the  moil  eafterly  of  all  the  Ruffian  fettlements.  Here 
he  took  up  his  winter-quarters  •  but  his  rcfllcfs  genius 
did  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in 
a  Hate  of  inactivity ;  and  from  the  intelligence  he  pro- 
cured concerning  the  fituation  of  the  neighbouring 
Tartars  of  Siberia,  he  turned  his  arms  towards  that 
quaiter. 

Siberia  was  at  that  time  partly  divided  among  a 
number  of  feparate  princes,  and  partly  inhabited  by 
the  various  tribes  of  independent  Tartars.  Of  the 
former  Kutchum  Khan  was  the  mod  powerful  Sove- 
reign.   "His  dominions  coniifted  ot  that  tract  of  coun- 
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try  which  now  forms  the  footh-weftern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tebolfk  ;  and  ftretched  from  the  banks  of 
the  Irtifh  and  Oby  to  thofe  of  the  Tobol  and  Tura. 
His  principal  refidence  was  at  Sibir,  a  fmall  fettrefs 
upon  the  river  Irtifh,  not  far  from  the  prelent  town  of 
Tobolfk,  and  of  which  fome  ruins  are  Mill  to  be  leen. 
After  a  courfe  of  unremitted  iatigue,  and  ?.  feries  of 
s. :t  v.ies  which  almoft  exceed  belief,  but  of  which  we 
have  not  room  to  give  the  detail,  our  intrepid  adventu- 
rer dilpoffeiTed  this  prince  of  his  dominions,  and  1  1 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Sibir.  The  number  of  his  fol. 
lowers,  however,  being  greatly  reduced,  and  perceivi  lg 
hi  could  not  depend  em  the  affection  0  irs  new  fub- 
jecTts,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  czar  of  I  made 

a  tender  ol  his  new  a  tquifitions  to  that  monarch,  uuod 
condition  oJ  receiving  immediate  an  1 

is  propofal  was  received  with  the  greater!  latis'ac- 
:  by  the  czar ;  who  granted  him  a  pardon  for 
all  former  offences,  and  tint  him  the  required  fuc- 
cours.  Yermac,  however,  being  loon  after  drowned  in 
an  unfuccefsful  excurfion,  the  Ruffians  began  to  lofe 
their  footing  in  the  country.  But  frefh  reinforcement* 
bcin.e-  feafonably  lent,  they  not  only  recovered  their 
ground,  but  puttied  their  conquells  far  and  wide  ; 
wherever  they  appeared,  the  Tartars  were  either  1 
ced  or  exterminated.  New  towns  were  built,  and  co- 
lonies were  planted  or.  all  tides.  Before  a  centurv  had 
well  clapted,  all  that  vaft  tiadt  of  country  now  called 
Siberia,  which,  ftretchee  from  the  confines  of  Eurooe  to 
the  Eaftem  Ocean,  and  from  the  frozen  Sea  to  the 
prefent  frontiers  of  China,  was  annexed  to  the  Ruffian 
dominions. 

The  air  of  Siberia  is,  in  general,  extremely  piercing, 
the  cold  there  being  more  feveie  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The  Siberian  livers  are 
frozen  very  early,  and  it  is  late  in  the  fpring  before  the 
ice  is  thawed  (a).  Ii  the  corn  does  not  ripen  in  Au 
.there  is  little  hope  of  a  harveft  in  this  country  ;  and  in 
the  province  of  Jenileitk  it  is  fometimes  covered  with 
fnow  before  the  pealants  can  reap  it.  To  defend  the 
inhabitants  againft  this  extreme  feverity  of  the  climate, 
Providence  teems  more  liberally  to  have-  dealt  out  to 
them  wood  for  fuel  andlurs  for  clothing.  As  the  win- 
ter's day  in  the  north  parts  of  Siberia  laft  but  a  few 
hours,  and  the  ftorms  and  flakes  of  fnow  darken  the 
air  fo  much,  that  the  inhabitants,  even  at  noon,  cannot 
fee  to  do  any  thin2  without  artificial  lights,  they  lleep 
away  the  greateft  part  ot  that  fcafon. 

Thefe 
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(  a)  M.  Gmelin,  M.  Midler,  and  two  other  philofophers,  fet  out  in  the  year  1 733  to  explore  the  dreary  regions 
of  Siberia,  by  defire  of  the  emprefs  Anne  of  Ruffia.  After  fpending  nine  years  anel  a  halt  in  obferving  every 
thing  that  was  remarkable,  they  returned  to  Pcterfburgh  ;  and  an  account  of  this  journey  was  publithed  by  M. 
Gmelin.  In  order  to  examine  how  far  the  froft  had  penetrated  into  the  ground,  M.  Gmelin,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  at  a  place  called  Jacutia,  ordered  the  earth  to  be  du.;  in  high  ground  ;  they  found  mould  to  the  depth  of 
11  inches,  under  which  they  met  with  loofe  fand  to  two  teet  and  a  half  further,  after  which  it  grew  harder,  and 
at  half  a  tejot  deeper  fo  hard  as  fcarce  to  give  way  to  the  tools  ;  fo  that  the  ground  Hill  remained  unthawed  ai 
not  lefs  than  the  depth  o!  four  feet.  He  made  the  fame  experiment  in  a  lower  fituation  ;  the  foil  was  ic  inches 
deep,  after  that  a  loole  fand  for  two  feet  and  ten  inches,  below  which  all  was  irgzen  and  hard.  At  Jacutia  the 
inhabitants  prcferve  in  cellars  feveral  forts  of  berries,  which  they  reckon  among  their  dainties  perftftly  good  and 
Jrefh  the  whole  year,  though  thefe  cellars  are  fcarce  a  fathom  deep.  At  the  fortrefs  of  Argun,  in  little  more 
than  50  degrees  of  latitude,  the  inhabitants  relate  that  the  earth  in  many  places  is  never  thawed  above  a  yard  and 
hah,  and  that  the  internal  cold  of  the  earth  will  fcarce  permit  a  well  to  be  dug,  of  which  they  bring  an  inftance 
that  happened  not  long  before  the  author's  arrival  at  that  place.     They  deligned  to  ffitk  a  well  near  a  houle  at 

ionic 
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Thefc  fevere  winters   are   rapidly  fueceeded  by  fum-  ever,  there  are  feveral  fleppes,  or  barren  waftes,  and  im-   '?i'>?-i?f 

J  mers,   in  which  the  heat  is  fo  intenfe  that   the   1  ungu-  improvable  tr&fts  in  thefe  parts ;  and  not  a  tingle  fruit  ^""""V mJ 

fians,  who  live  in  the  province  of  Jakutfk,  go   almoft  tree  is  to  be  feen.     There  is  threat  variety  of  vegetables, 

naked.      Here  is  fcarcely  any  night  during  that  feafon  ;  and  in  feveral  places,  particularly  near   Krafnaia  Slabo- 

and  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean  the  fun  appears  continu-  da,   the  ground  is  in   a  manner  overrun  with  alparagus 

ally  above  the  horizon.     The   vegetables  and  fruits  of  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  dehcious  flavour.     The 

the  earth  are  here  extremely  qu  ck  in  their  growth.  bulbs  of  the  Turkilh  bundes,   and  other  forts  of  I 

The  whole  track  of  land  beyond  the  6oth  degree  of  are  much  ufed  by  the  Tartars  inftead  of   bread.       :    ru 

north  latitude  is  a  barren  wafle  ;  for  the  north  part  of  want  of  fruit   aid  corn   is   richly  cumpenfated  by  the 

Siberia  yields  neither  corn  nor  fruits  ;  though  barley  is  ereat  quantities  of  wild  and  tame  beafts,  and  fowls,  and 

known  frequently  to  come  to  perfection   in  Jakutlk. —  the  infinite  variety  ot   fine   hfh  which   trie   country  af- 

For  this  reafon,  the    inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  fords  (b.) 

are  obliged  to  live  on  Jim  and  fleln,  but  the  Ruffians  are         In  that  part  of  Siberia  which  lies  near  the  Ice  Sea, 

fupplied  with  corn  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia,  as  well   as  in  feveral   other   places,   are  woods  of  pine, 

where  die  {oil  is  furprifingly  fertile,      i  he  countries  be-  larch,   and  other  trees;  befides   which,  a  conuderable 

the  lake  of  Baikal,  especially  towards  the  eafl,  as  quantity  of  wood   is  thrown  adore  by   the    waves   of 

far  as  the  river  Ar/un,  a-e  remarkably  iruitful  and  plea-  the   Ice  Sea  ;  but  whence   it   comes  a   not   yet  afcer- 

fant  ;  but  fuch  is  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  that  tained.  5 

feveral  fine  trafts   oi   land,   which   would  make-  an  Btlides  the  wild   fowl  with  which    Siberia  abounds.-V;  l 

returns  to  the  peafaut  for  cultivating  them,  lie  neglect-  there   is  a  prodigious   number  ot  quadrupeds,   fome  oftea-tJ. 

ed.     The  pailures  are  excellent  in  this  country,  which  which  are  eatable,  and  others  valuable   tjr  their  flans 

abounds   in    line  horned  cattle,   horfes,   goats,    &c.  on  or  furs. 

which  the  Tartars  chiefly  depend  for  iubii.tence.  How-         The  animals  moll  valued  for  their  {kins  are  the  black 

tux, 

fome  diilance  from  the  river  Argun,  for  which  purpofe  they  thawed  the  earth  by  decrees,  and  dug  fome  fathomj 
till  they  had  penetrated  a  fathom  and  half  below  the  level  of  the  river,  but  found  no  Jprinj.  Hence  perhaps 
we  may  venture  to  affeit,  that  befides  the  great  elevation  of  the  earth  in  thefe  countries,  there  is  another  caufe, 
perhaps  latent  in  the  earth  itfelf,  of  this  extraordinary  cold,  naturally  fuggetled  to  us  by  contidering  the  cavity 
el  lu  old  filver  mine  at  Argun,  which  being  exhaufted  of  its  ore,  now  lerves  the  inhabitants  in  fummer  time  for 
a  cellar  to  keep  their  provifions:  this  place  is  fo  extremely  cold  as  to  preferve  flefh  meats  trom  putreta&ion  in  the 
hotted  fummers,  and  to  fink  the  mercury  in  de  Lifle's  thermometer  to  146  and  147.  The  author  travelling 
from  Nerfehoi  towards  Argun,  to  vifit  the  works  of  the  filver  mines  in  that  place,  Auguft  1735,  came  t0  l'lc 
river  Orkija,  near  Soionifohaia,  on  July  the  1  ft,  from  whence  he  arrived  a  little  before  dark  at  the  village  or  Sc- 
ventua,  dillant  from  the  river  27  leagues.  In  this  journey  he  and  his  fellow  travellers  tor  more  than  four  lea  ues 
felt  it  viftly  cold  ;  foon  after  they  came  into  a  warm  air,  which  continued  fome  leagues  ;  after  which  the  cold  re- 
turned;  and  thus  are  travellers  fubjecred  to  perpetual  viciffitudes  0!  warmth  and  cold.  But  it  is  obferved,  in  ge- 
nera!, that  the  ealtcrn  parts  are  colder  than  the  wtiiern,  though  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  ;  for  as  in  t 
eallern  regions  fome  tracts  ot  land  are  much  colder  than  the  rell.  their  effects  mull  be  felt  by  the  neighbouring 
parts.  And  this  conjecture  is  favoured  by  the  thermometrical  obfervations  made  with  M.  de  L'lfle's  iiulrumcnt 
in  all  parts  of  Siberia,  in  which  the  mercury  was  depreffed  to  the  226th  degree,  even  in  thofe  parts  that  he 
very  much  towards  the  fouth,  as  in  the  territory  of  Selinga,  which  faid  degree  anfwers  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter to  about  5  y.  5  below  c,  but  the  fame  thermometer  fometimes  indicated  a  much  greater  cold.  At  the  fort 
o:  Kiriuga,  on  Feb.  10-  1738,  at  8  in  the  morning,  the  mercury  flood  at  240,  which  anfwers  nearly  to  72  be- 
low o  in  Fahrenheit's.  On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month  it  was  a  degree  lower.  At  the  fame  pi  ce,  December 
xi.  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  it  Hood  at  254  in  De  Lifle's  thermometer,  and  very  near  90  in  Fahrenheit's;  oa 
December  29.  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  263  ;  on  November  27.  at  noon,  at  270  j  January  9.  at  275,  which 
feveral  depreffions  anfwer  in  Fahrenheit's  to  99.-44,  107.73,  and  113.65;  on  January  5.  at  5  in  the  morning, 
at  262,  an  hour  after  at  281,  but  at  eight  o'clock  it  returned  to  25c,  and  there  remained  till  6  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  role  by  degrees  till  an  hour  before  midnight,  when  it  flood  at  202.  So  that  the  greatell  depieffion- 
of  the  mercury  anfwers  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  120.76  degrees  below  o,  which  is  indeed  very  furprifing, 
and  what  no  body  ever  imagined  before.  While  this  cold  lafted  at  Jenifea,  the  fparrows  and  magpies  fell  to  the 
iid,  ilruck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  the  froil,  but  revived  it  they  were  loon  brought  into  a  warm  room.  The 
author  was  told  alio  that  numbers  of  wld  bealts  were  found  in  the  woods  dead  and  it  iff"  with  the  froll,  and  fe- 
veral travellers  had  their  blood  and  juices  quite  frozen  in  their  veffels.  The  air  itlelf  at  that  time  was  fo  di.mal, 
that  you  would  think  it  changed  to  ice,  as  it  was  a  thick  fog,  which  was  not  diffipable  by  any  exhalations,  as 
in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  and  the  author  could  fcarce  Hand  three  minutes  in  the  porch  of  his  houfe  for  the  cold. 
(b)  The  oak,  though  frequent  in  Ruffia,  it  is  faid,  is  not  to  be  tound  through  this  vaft  region  nearer  than 
the  banks  of  the  Argun  and  Amur,  in  the  dominions  of  China.'  The  white  poplar,  the  afpen,  the  black  poplar, 
the  common  fallow,  and  feveral  ipecies  of  the  willow,  are  very  common.  The  Norway  and  filver  fir  form 
great  torells  ;  but  the  former  does  r.qf  grow  beyond  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  latter  not  bevond 
58  degrees.  To  this  dreary  region  of  Siberia,  Europe  is  indebted  for  that  excellent  lpecie3  of  oats  called" 
Avena  .nl/iriia,  and  our  gardens  arc  enlivened  with  tne  gay  _and  brilliant  flowers  brought  from  the  fame 
country. 
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fox,   the   fable,   the  liyicna.  the   ermine,   the   fquirre!,     knife  j  but  cnre  is  taken   that   the   larainx  be   not  too    Sitwli 


'  the  bearer,  and  the  lynx.  Tlie  ikin  ot  a  re  il  black,  fox 
is  more  £ft<  m  ed  than  even  that  ot  a  Uble.  In  the 
Country  n  If  the  Frozen  Ocean  arc  alio  blue  and  white 
foxes.  The  tint  11  fables  come  from  Nertlhinlk  and  Ja- 
kutfk,  the  inhabitants  of  which  places  catch  them  in 
the  mountains  ei  Stannowoi  Krebet.     The  tributary 


nary  value  ;  ami  formerly,  if  any  tiader  brought  with 
him  an  iron  kettle,  they  gave  him  in  exchange  for  it  as 
many  fables  as  it  would  hold,  But  they  are  now  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  their  value.  1  hey  fell  their  fables 
to  fmu  >glcrs  at  a  very  high  price,  and  pay  only  a  ruble 


it 
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thin.  It  is  ufed  Jor  windows  and  lanterns  all  over  Si 
beria,  and  indeed  in  every  putt  ot  the  Ruffian  emuire, 
and  looks  very  beautiful  ;  its  lullre  and  tlearncls  fur- 
palling  that  of  the  linclt  glafs,  to  which  it  is  particu- 
larly preferable  for  windows  and  lanterns  of  Ihips,  as  it 
will  hand  the  explo'ion  of  cannon.  It  is  found  in  the 
nations  were  formerly  Obliged  to  pay  their  taxes  in  the     greater!  plenty  near  the  river  Witim.  I3 

fklns  o:  foxes  and  fables  only,  lint  now  the  iking  of  Siberia  affords  mauncts  ot  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  VTagucti 
fquirrcls,  bears,  reindeer,  &c.  and  fometimes  money,  cv,n  whole  mountain!  of  loaditone.  l'it-coal  is  alfo 
are  received  by  way  of  tribute  ;  and  this  not  only  f:om  dug  up  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country.  The 
thofe  who  live  near  the  Lena,  but  alfo  in  the  govern-  kamennoe  mailo,  a  Ycllowifh  kind  ot  alum,  unctuous 
nients  ot  Ilinfk,  Irkutsk,  Sclcngin/k,  and  Nertlhinlk.  and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  like  tophus,  is  found  in  the 
When  the  Tartars  firft  became  tributary  to  Ruflia,  mountains  of  Krafuoiarik,  Ural,  Altaifh,  Jenifea,  Bai- 
they  brought  their  furs  indifcriminately  as  they  caught     kal,   Bargutik,   Lena,  and  feverai  others  in  Siberia.  n 

them,  and  among  them  were  often  fables  ot   extraoidi-  In  this  country  are  not  only  a  great  number  of  frefhSi,t  lalt0 

water  lakes,  but  likewite  fcveral  whofe  waters  are  fait  ;JIK'  'r" 
and  thefe  reciprocally  change  their  nature,  the  fait  fome- 
times becoming  freih,  and  the  frefh  changing  into  falirie. 
Some  lakes  alio  dry  up,  and  others  appear  where  none 
were  ever  ken  belore.  The  fait  lake  ot  Yamulha,  in 
inllead  of  a  (kin  to  the  revenue  officers,  who  now  re-  the  province  of  Tobollk,  is  the  moil  remarkable  of  all, 
ceive  more  ready  money  than  fables,  by  way  of  tribute,  tor  it  contains  a  fait  as  white  as  inow,  confining  entire* 
The  fubjects  plead  the  fcarcity  of  furs,  and  indeed  not  ly  ot  cubic  cryllals.  One  finds  alfo  in  Siberia  (aline 
without  feme  appearance  of  truth.  fprings,   fait  water  brooks,  and  a  hill  of  fait. 

Siberia  has  Hill  other  and  more  valuable  treafures  than  Siberia  affords  many  other  things  which  deferve  no- 
thofe  we  have  yet  mentioned.  i  he  fiber  mines  of  Ar-  tice.  That  ufetul  root  called  rhubarb  grows  in  vail 
pun  are  extremely  rich  ;  the  fiber  they  produce  yield  quantities  near  the  city  ot  Seleginlk.  The  curious  ma- 
fome  cold,  and  both  ot  thtfe  are  found  among  the  cop-  muth's  bones  and  horns,  as  they  are  called,  which  are 
per  ore  of  Koliwan.  This  country  is  alfo  particularly  found  along  the  banks  of  the-  Otay,  Jenefei,  Len  i,  and 
rich  in  copper  and  iron  ore.  The  former  lies  even  up-  Irtifh,  are  unqucltionably  the  teeth  and  bones  of  cle- 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  conliderable  mines  of  phants.  But  whether  thefe  elephants  teeth  and  bones 
it  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Piftow,  Koliwan,  Plo-  were  conveyed  to  thefe  northern  regions  by  the  gene- 
fkau,  Wofkerefenik,  Kufwi,  Alepaik,  and  fcveral  others,  ral  deluge,  or  by  any  other  inundation,  and  were  by 
and  hi  the  government  o*  Krafnoiarlk  (c).  iron  is  it  ill  degrees  covered  with  earth,  is  a  point  which  might  lead 
more  plentiful  in  all  thefe  places,  and  very  good  ;  but  us  into  long  and  very  truitlcis  difquititions  ;  we  (hall 
that  of  Kamenlki  is  reckoned  the  bed.  Several  hun-  therefore  only  obfervc,  that  fuch  bo.ics  have  hkewife 
dred  thoufand  puds  of  thefe  metals  are  annually  export-  been  found  in  Ruflia,  and  even  in  fcveral  parts  of  Ger-i 
td  from  the  fmelting  houles,  which  belong  partly  to  many.  A  kind  of  bones  of  a  it  ill  larger  fize  than  thefe 
the  crown,  and  partly  to  private  perfons.  Moit  of  have  alfo  been  dug  up  in  biberia,  and  leem  to  have  be- 
them  lie  in  the  government  of  Catharinenburg  1  he  longed  to  an  animal  ot  the  ox  kind.  The  horn  of  the 
Tartars  alfo  extiact  a  great  quantity  of  iion  from  the  whale  called  narwhal  has  been  found  in  the  earth  near 
ore   ■  the  rivers  Indigiika  and  Anadir  ;  and  the  teeth  of  ano- 

'f  he  topazes  of  Siberia  have  a  fine  lultre,  and  in  open     tlier  fpecies  of  whales,  called  Wohols,  about  Anadirikoi. 
fandy  places,  near  the  river  Argun,  as   well  as  on  the      !  he  latter  are  lar>er  than  the  common  fort,    which  are 
banks  of  other  rivers  and  lakes,  are  found  fingle  fmall    brought  trom  Greenland,   Archangel,  and  Kola, 
pieces  of  agate.     Here  are  alfo  cornelians  and  green  jaf-  The  chain  of  Siberian  mountains   reaches  from  thatMol4UU 

per  with  red  veins.      The    latter  is  chiefly  met  with  in     of  Werchoturic  toward;  the  fouth  as  far  as  the  neigh* 
the  deferts  of  Gobifkoi.  bourhood    of  the  city   of  Orienburg,    in   a  continued 

The  famous  nurienglas,  or  lapis  fpecularis,  great  rid  re,  under  the  name  of  the  Uralian  mountains  ;  but 
quantities  ot  which  are  dug  up  in  Siberia,  is  by  lonie  from  thence  it  alters  its  direction  w'erhvard.  Thefe 
called  Mufcovy  or  Ruffian  glafs  ;  and  by  others,  though  mountains  are  a  kind  of  boundary  between  Ruffia  Proper 
with  lefs  propriety,  ifinglafs.  It  is  a  particular  Iptcies  and  Siberia.  Another  chain  of  hills  divides  Siberia 
of  tranfparent  ftone,  lying  in  ftrata  like  fo  many  (heets  from  the  country  of  the  Cahnucks  and  Mongalians. — 
of  paper.  The  matrix,  or  flone  in  which  it  is  'ound,  Thefe  mountains,  between  the  rivers  Irtifll  and  Oby,  are 
is.oartly  a  light  yellow  quartz,  or  marcaffia,  and  partly  called  the  Attaic  or  Golden  Mountains,  which  name 
a  brown  indurated  fluid  ;  and  this  ftone  contains  in  it  they  afterwards  lofe,  particularly  between  the  river  |e- 
all  the  fpecies  of  the  marienglas.  To  render  the  ma-  nei'ei  and  the  Baikal  lake,  where  they  are  called  the 
rienglas  fit  for  ufe,  it   i»  fplit  with   a  thin  two-edged     Sayanian  mountains. 

The 


U 


(c)  The  copper  mines  of  Koliwan,  from  which  gold  and  fiber  are  extracted,  employ  above  4c, 300  people. 
TKe  filver  mines  of  Nertfhinfk,  beyond  lake  Baikal,  employ  above  14,000.  The  whole  revenue  effing  from. 
thefe  mines,  according  to  Mr  Cose,  is  not  lefs  than  L.  6-79,1 8?,  13  s. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  confiit  of  tlu"  Aborigines 
or  ancient  inhabitants,   the  Tartars,  and  Ruffians. 

Some  of  thefe  nations  have  no  other  religion  but 
that  or  nature  j  others  are  Pagans  or  Mahometans, 
and  fome  of  them  have  been  converted  to  Chrifliam- 
ty,  or  rather  only  baptifed  by  the  Ruffian  mifiiona- 
rics. 

SIB  rHORPIA,  in  b-.tany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clais  of  didyr.amia,  and  to  the  order  of 
angiofpermia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyltem  cla'.Ved  with 
thofe  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is 
fpreading,  and  divided  into  five  parts,  almoft  to  the  bafe. 
The  corolla  is  divided  into  nve  parts  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, which  are  rounded,  equal,  lprcading,  and  ot  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  The  (lamina  grow  in  pairs  at  a 
dillance  ftom  each  other  The  capfule  is  comprefTcd, 
orbicular,  bilocuiar,  the  partition  being  tranfverfe. — 
There  are  '.wo  fpecies,  \\\t<urnptca  and  rvnlvuiacea.  The 
turopra,  or  baftard  money-wort,  is  a  native  of  South 
Britain.  The  Hems  of  it  are  (lender,  and  creeping.  The 
leaves  arc  fraall,  round,  and  notched.  The  flowers  grow 
under  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale 
red  colour  It  bloffoms  trom  July  to  September,  and 
is  found  in  Cornwall  0:1  the  banks  of  rivulets. 

SIBYLS,  in    pa.ran   antiquity,  certain  women  faid 
to  have  been  endowed  with  a  prophetic    fpirit,  and  to 
have  delivered  oracles,  (hawing   the   fates   and  revolu- 
tions of  kin ^liorrn.      Their  number  is  unknown.   Plato 
(Dcaks  of  one,  others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three,  .rElian  of 
four,  and  Varro  ot  ten  ;  an  opinton  which  is  univerfally 
adopted  by  the  learned.     Thefe  ten  Sibyls  generally  re- 
fided   in  the   following  places,   Perlia,   Libya,  Delphi, 
Cnmae  in   Italy,   Erythrsa,   Samos,  Cumx   in   iEjli.t, 
MarpciTa  on  the  Hclletp'nt,  Ancyra  in   Phrygia,  and 
Tiburtis.      The  moil  celebrated  0!  the  Sibyls  is  that  of 
Ctun;e  in  Italy,  whom  tome  have  called  by  the  different 
r.ames  of  Amalthsa,  Demiphile,    Herophile,  Daphne, 
Manto     Phtmunoe,  and   Deiphcbe.      It    is    faid,  that 
Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  that  to  make  her 
fenfible  of  his   p  ffion   he  offered  to  give  htr  whatever 
(he.  (hould  alio     The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live   as  many 
years  as  (he  had  grains  ot  (and  in  her  hand,   but  unfor- 
tunately forgot  to  alk  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  health, 
vigour,   and  bloom,  of  which  (he  was  then  tn  pofleffion. 
1  he   eod  granted  her  requelt,  but  (lie  refuted  to  gra- 
f>v  the  paffion  ot  her  lover    though  he  offered  her  per- 
petual youth  and  keauty.      Some  time  after  (he  became 
eld  and  decteoit.  her  form  decayed,  melancholy  pale:  efa 
and  haggard  looks  fuccetded  to  bloom  and  cheerfulnefs. 
She  had   already  lived   about   700   years  when    /Eneas 
came  to  Italy,  and,  as  tome  have  imagined,  (he  had  thiee 
centuries  more  to  live  before  her  years  were  as  numerous 
as  the  urains  of  fand  which  (he  had  in  her  hand.      She 
gave  JEqeaa  inltructions  how  to  find   his  *ather  in  the 
jii'enial   regions,   and   even  conducted   him  to  the  en- 
trance of  hell,      it  was  ufual  tor  the  Sibvl  to  write  her 
prcphecies  on  leaves,  which  (he  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
her  cave;  and  it  required  particular  care  in  fuch  as  con- 
futed her  to  take  up  thete  leaves  be!ore  thev  weit  dif- 
perfed  by  the  wind,   as  their  meaning  then  became  in- 
eomprehenfible.      According  to  the  moil  authentic  hif- 
torians  of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls  came 
to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the  Second,  with  nine  volumes, 
which  (he  offered  to  (ell  tor  a  very  high  price.   The  mo- 
Mich  di [regarded  hsr,  and  foe  immediately  disappeared, 


and  toon  after  retimed,  when  (lie  had  burritl  three  of     Si«r» 
the  volumes.     She  afked  the  lame  price  for  the  remain-         fl 
me  (ix  bo'iks  -,  an  1  when  Tarquio  refuted  to  buy  them,  ,    ' '"' "'   f 


(he  burned  three  more,  and  ''.ill  pcrlilled  in  demanding 
the  fame  fum  of  money  for  the  three  that  were  lcit. — > 
'1  his   extraordinary   behaviour  .    Tarquin;    he 

bought  the  books,  and  the  Sibyl  inftantly  vaniihed.  and 
never  a'ter  appeared  to  the  world.  Thefe  books  were 
prefer  ved  with  great  care  by  the  monarch,  and  called 
the  Sibylline  verlcs.  A  college  of  priefts  was  appointed 
to  have  the  care  of  them  ;  and  fuch  reverence  did  the 
Romans  entertain  for  thele  prophetic  books,  that  they 
were  confulted  with  the  created  folemnity,  and  only 
when  the  Hate  teemed  to  be  in  danger.  When  the  ca- 
pitol  was  burnt  in  the  troubles  of  Syila,  the  Sibylline 
verfes  which  were  depohted  there  perilhed  in  the  con- 
flagration ;  and  to  repair  the  lols  which  the  republic 
teemed  to  haie  fuftaincd,  conn;  iilioncrs  were  immediate- 
ly fent  to  different  parts  ot  tricece  to  collect  whatever 
verfes  could  be  found  of  the  infpired  writings  ot  the  Si- 
byls. The  fate  or  thefe  Sibylline  verlcs  which  were 
collected  a'ter  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol  is  un- 
known. There  are  now  many  Sibylline  verlcs  extant, 
but  they  are  reckoned  univerfally  fpw  icuis ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  were  compotcd  in  the  fecond  century 
by  fome  of  the  followers  ot  Chriilianity,  who  wilhed  to 
convince  the  heathens  of  tlieii  error,  by  affilling  the 
caufe  of  truth  ui'h  the  arms  of  pious  artifice. 

S  CERA,  a  name  given  to  any  inebriating  liquor  by 
the  Helleniilic  Jews.  St  Chryfoitom,  Thcodorct,  and 
Theoohilus  of  Antioch,  who  were  Syrians,  and  who 
therefore  ou-ht  to  know  the  fignifieation  and  nature  of 
"  licera,"  allure  us,  that  it  properly  figniries  puhn-uiuc. 
Pliny  acknowledges,  that  the  wine  of  the  palm  tree  was 
very  well  known  through  all  the  eall  and  that  it  wai 
made  byr  taking  a  buihel  or  the  dates  of  the  palm  tree, 
and  throwing  them  into  three  gallons  of  water  ;  then 
fqueezing  out  the  juice,  it  would  intoxicate  like  wine. 
The  wine  of  the  palm  tree  is  white  :  when  it  La  drunk 
new,  it  has  the  tafte  of  the  coco3,  and  is  fweet  as  ho- 
ney. When  it  is  kept  longer,  it  grows  llcon?,  and  in- 
toxicate?.     After  long  keeping,  it  becomes  vinegar. 

SICILIAN,  in  mutic,  denotes  a  kind  of  gay  lprightly 

air,  or  dance,  probably  invented  in  Sicily,  lomewhat  or 

the  nature  of  an  Englilh  jig  ;  uiually  marked  with  the 

612 
characters  -,  or  -7  .    It  conlifls  of  two  drains  ;  die  firft 
ft  o 

of  four,   and  the  fecocd  of  eight,  bars  or  meaiures.  T 

SICILY,  is  a  large  iQand  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, Boundaries 
adjoining  to  the  foutherH  exttemity  of  Italy,  and  ex- and  extent, 
tends  from  la  itude  56"  25  to  latitude  38'  2,",  and 
from  longitude  12'  50"  to  longitude  16°  5'  e3ft  from 
London.  Its  ^reateit  length  210  miles,  breadth  133, 
circumference  6  c  ;  its  form  triangular,  the  three  an- 
gles being  the  promontories  of  Pclorum,  Pachynam,  and 
1  ilvb;tum,  or  as  they  are  now  called  the  Faro,  Capo 
Paffaro,  and  Capo  Boco.  It  is  divided  ftom  Italy  by 
the  llraits  of  Meffina,  reaching  trom  the  Tower  of  Fa- 
ro, which  is  the  molt  northerly  part  of  the  ifland,  to 
the  La.  0  delP  h  mi,  or  the  Cape  of  Arms,  the  mo.l  lou- 
thern  pait  oi  Calabiia.  Thefe  (traits,  by  the  Latins 
called  F,  ttum  Sicu/um,  by  the  Italians  //  Fare  it:  hief- 
fin  1,  and  by  us  the  Fart  cf  Mcjfma,  are  between  I  2 
and  15  miles  over  in  the  broadeft  places,  and  in  the  nar- 
rowed about  a  mile  and  an  hid/j  icfomuch  that  when 
4  Hfffifia 
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Meffina  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  many  of  the 
inh  ibitants  are  faid  to  have  faved  themfelves  by  fwim- 
ming  to  the  oppofite  coafts  of  Italy.  Hence  has  arifcn 
an  opinion  that  the  ifland  of  Sicily  was  originally  join- 
ed to  the  continent,  but  afterwards  fepa--atcd  by  an 
earthqmke  or  fome  other  natural  caufe.  This  fepara- 
tion,  however,  is  reck  ihed  by  the  mod  judicious  among 
the  ancients  to  be  fabulous  ;  and  they  content  them- 
felvcs  with  fpeakirtg  of  it  as  a  thing  faid  to  have  hap- 
pened. 

Anciently  this  ifland  was  called  Sicamo,  Siei/ia,  and 
Trin,icria  or  Triquetra;  the  two  former  it  had  from  the 
Sieani  and  Siculi,  who  peopled  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  country  ;  the  two  latter  from  its  triangular  figure. 
Its  firlt  inhabitants,  according  to  the  molt  rcfpectable 
ancient  authors,  were  the  Cyclopes  and  I.ttitrigones, 
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cljdae,  kid  the  foundations  of  Syracufe.  Seven  yeara 
after,  a  new  colony  of  Chalcidians  founded  Leontini 
and  Catana,  after  havincr  driven  out  the  Siculi,  who  in- 
habited that  traft.  A  bout  the  fame  time  Lamis,  with 
a  colony  from  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia.  fettled  on  the 
river  Pantacius.  at  a  place  called  Trotilum,  where  bin 
adventurer's  lived  fome  time  in  common  with  the  Chal- 
cidi.ins  of  Leontini  ;  but,  being  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Leontines,  he  built  the  city  of  Thaplus,  where  he 
died.  Upon  his  death,  the  colony  left  Thapfus ;  and 
under  the  conduct  of  Hyblou  king  o1  the  Siculi,  found- 
ed Mega,ra  Hyblsca,  where  they  refided  245  years,  till 
they  were  driven  out  by  Gelon  tyrant  of  Syracufe.  Du- 
ring their  abode  at  Megara,  they  fent  one  Pamilus,  who 
was  come  from  Megara  in  Achaia,  their  original  city, 
to  build  Sclinus.      This  city  was   founded  about  io<» 


who  are  faid  to  have  fettled  in   the  countries  adjoining     years  after  the  foundation  of  Megara.       Antiphemus 


to  Mount  Etna;  but  of  their  origin  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  is  related  by  the  poets.  After  them  came 
the  Sieani,  who  called  themlelves  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  ;  but  fevcral  ancient  hiftorians  in- 
form us  that  they  came  from  a  country  in  Spain  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Siconus.  Diodorus,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Sieani  were  the  moft  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  this  ifland.  He  tells  us  that  they  were  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  whole,  and  applied  themfelves  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  Etna, 
which  was  the  melt  fruitful  part  of  the  ifland:  they 
built  feveral  final!  towns  and  villages  on  the  hills  to  fc- 
cure  themfelves  againft  thieves  and  robbers ;  and  were 


and  Entimus,  the  former  a  Rhodian,  the  other  a  Cre- 
tan, led  each  a  colony  of  their  countrymen,  and  jointly 
built  the  city  of  Gela  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  efta- 
blifhing  in  their  new  fettlement  the  Doric  cultoms, 
about  45  years  3tter  the  founding  of  Syracufe.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gela  founded  Agri  :entum  108  years  af- 
ter their  arrival  in  Sicily,  and  introduced  the  fame  cuf- 
toms  there.  A  few  years  after,  Zancle  was  built  by 
the  pirates  of  Cumte  in  Italy  ;  but  chiefly  peopled  by 
the  Chalcidians,  Samians,  and  Ionians,  who  chole  rather 
to  feek  new  fettlements  than  live  under  the  Perlian 
yoke.  Some  time  after,  ^naxales,  tyrant  or  Rhenium, 
drove   out  the  ancient   proprietors  ;   and,   dividing  his 


governed,  not  by  one  prince,  but  each  city  and  diftritt     lands  amongft  his  followers,   called  the  city  Mrff.mu  or 


by  its  own  king.  Thus  they  lived  till  Etna  began  to 
throw  out  flames,  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  the  weft- 
em  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  they  continued  to  inhabit 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  Some  Trojans,  after  the 
defhuction  of  their  city,  landed  in  the  ifland,  fettled 
among  the  Sieani,  and  built  the  cities  of  Eryx  and  E- 
gefta,  uniting  themfelves  with  them,  and  taking  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Elymi  or  Elymsei.  They  were  after- 
wards joined  by  fome  Phocenfes,  who  fettled  here  on 
their  return  from  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

After  the  Sieani  had  for  many  ages  enjoyed  an  un- 
difturbed  pofftflion  of  the  whole  ot  Sicily,  or  fueh  parts 


Mijftnc,  which  wa3  the  name  of  his  native  city  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  The  city  of  Himera  was  founded  by  the 
Zancleans  under  the  direction  of  Eueleides.  Simus,  and 
Sacon  ;  but  peopled  by  the  Chalcidians  and  fome  Syra- 
cufan  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  contrary 
faction. 

The  Syracufrans  built  Acra?,  Chafmens,  and  Cama- 
rina  ;  the  firft  7  years,  the  fecond  90,  and  the  third 
13  ?,  after  the  foundation  of  their  own  city.  1  hii  is 
the  account  which  Thucydides,  a  mo1!  judicious  and 
exact  writer,  gives  us  of  the  various  nations,  whether 
Greeks  or  Barbarians,  who  fettled  iu  .Sicily.      Strabo 


of  it  as  they  chofe  to  inhabit,  they  were  vifited  by  the  qounts  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily  the  Mor- 

SJculi,   who  were   the   ancient    inhabitants  of  A  ufonia  |m  is,  who  being  driven  out  of  Ttaly  by  the  Oenottians, 

properly  fo  called ;  but  being  driven  out  from  thence  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  where  the  ancient  city 

by  the  Opici,  they  took  refuge  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  <  f  Morc;antium  flood.    TheCampani,  who  afhnied  the 

Not  being  contented  with  the  narrow  bounds  allowed  name  of  Mamcrtiai,   that  is,  invincible  warriors,  and  the 

them  by  the  Sieani,  they  began  to  encroach  upon  their  Carthaginians,  who  fettled  very  early  in  Sicily,  ought 

neighbours  ;  upon  which  a  war  enfuing,  the  Sieani  were  likewile  to  be  counted  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 

utterly  defeated,  and  confined  to  a  corner  of  the  ifland,  the  ifland. 

the  name  of  which  was  now  changed  from  iicania  into  Before    this  period   the  hiilory  of  Sicily  is  blended. 

that  of  Sic'tUa.  with  lables  like  the  early  hiilory  of  almofl  every  other 

About  300  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Siculi,  the  country.  After  the  fettlement  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
ifland  firft  beoan  to  be  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  elta-  ifland,  its  various  revolutions  have  been  traced  from 
blimed  various  colonies,  and  built  many  cities  in  diffe-  their  feveral  fources  by  many  writers  ;  but  by  none  with 
rent  parts  of  the  ifland ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  time  greater  accuracy  than  Mr  Swinburne.  From  bis  ac- 
of  their  arrival  that  we  have  any  hiilory  of  the  ifland.  count  of  his  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  we  havethere- 
The  firft  of  the  Greeks  that  came  into  Sicily  were  the  fore  taken  the  following  concife  hiltory  of  this  king- 
Chalcidran6  of  Eubcea,  under  the  conduct  of  Thuclcs,  dom,  which  will  at  once  gratify  fuch  of  our  readers  as 
who  built  Naxus,  and  a  famous  altar  of  Apollo,  which,  intereil  themlelves  in  the  fate  of  a  generous  people- 
as  Thucydides  tells  us,  was  itill  llanding  in  his  time  who  long  ftruggled  in  vain  for  freedom  ;  and  at  the 
without  the  city.  The  year  after,  which  was,  accord-  fame  time  afford  them  a  fpecimen  of  the  entertainment 
in.;  to  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenlis,  the  third  of  the  17th  they  may  receive  from  the  very  elegant  work  of  the 
Olympiad,  Archias  the  Corinthian,  one  of  the  Hera-  author. 

'     •■  1  "Ari- 
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"  AriiWracy  prevailed  at  fir  ft  in  the  Greek  fettle- 
ments,  but  foon  made  way  for  tyranny;  which  in  its 
turn  was  expelled  by  democracy.  One  of  the  earlieil 
deflroyers  of  common  liberty  was  Phalaris  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  who  reigned  foo  years  before  Chrift  :  his  example 
was  contagious  ;  a  legion  of  tyrants  fprang  up,  and  not 
a  commonwealth  in  the  aland  efcaped  the  lafh  of  an 
ufurper.  Syracufe  wis  moil  opprefTed  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  difleniion  ;  as  its  wealth  and  preponderance 
in  the  general  fcale  held  out  a  greater  temptation  than 
other  cities  to  the  ambition  of  wicked  men.  It  requires 
the  combined  teftimony  of  hiilorians  to  enforce  our  be- 
lief ot  its  wonderful  profperity,  and  the  no  lefs  extraor- 
dinary tyranny  of  fome  of  its  Sovereigns.  Thcfe  Gre- 
cian colonies  attained  to  fuch  excellence  in  arts  and 
fciences  as  emboldened  them  frequently  to  vie  with  the 
learned  and  ingenious  in  the  mother  country  ;  nay,  often 
enabled  them  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  victory :  there 
needs  no  Stronger  proof  of  their  literary  merits  than  a 
bare  recital  of  the  names  of  Archimedes,  Theocriur, 
Gorgias,  and  Charondas. 

"  But  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  not  deStined  to  en- 
joy the  fweets  of  their  fituation  without  moleitation. 
Very  foon  after  their  arrival,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  coaft  of  Africa  began  to  afpire  to  a  Share 
of  Sicily.  Carthage  fent  large  bodies  of  forces  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  cftablifh  their  power  in  the  ifland,  and 
about  500  years  before  the  Chriilan  era  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  weStern  parts  of  it.  The 
Siculi  retained  poiTeflion  of  the  midland  country,  and 
the  feuthern  and  eaitcrn  coaits  were  inhabited  by  the 
Greeks. 

"  About  that  time  Gelo  was  chofen  prince  of  Syra- 
cufe on  account  of  his  virtues,  which  grew  Still  more 
confpicuous  after  his  exaltation  :  had  the  example  he 
fet  been  foDowed  by  his  fucceiTors,  the  advantages  of 
fietdom  would  never  have  been  known  or  wished  for  by 
the  Syracufans.  The  Carthaginians  found  in  him  a  vi- 
gorous opponent  to  their  project  of  enflaving  Sicily,  a 
project  invariably  purfued  but  never  accomplished. 

"  Hiero  Succeeded  his  brother  Gelo,  and,  contrary 
to  the  ufual  progreffion,  began  his  rei^n  by  a  difplay 
of  bad  qualities.  Senfrble  of  his  error,  and  improved 
by  experience,  he  afterwards  adopted  more  equitable 
ir.eafures.  At  his  death  the  Syracufans  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and  for  fixty  years  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of 
freedom.  'I  heir  peace  was,  however,  diilurbed  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  Carthasiuians.  The  latter  plunder- 
ed Agrigentum,  and  threatened  ruin  to  the  relt  ol  the 
Grecian  dates  ;  but  a  treaty  of  peace  averted  that  Storm. 
The  Athenians,  under  pretence  of  Supporting  their  al- 
lies the  people  of  Segeita,  but  in  reality  from  a  thirft 
of  dominion,  inverted  Svracufe  with  a  formidable  land 
and  naval  armament  under  the  command  of  Nicias  ;  in 
eonlequence  of  a  ram  indigested  plan,  ill  conducted  at- 
tacks, and  inadequate fupplies,  their  whole  holt  was  cut 
to  pieces  or  led  aw  ay  into  captivity. 

"  Syracufe  had  fcarce  time  to  breathe  afttr  her  vic- 
tory ere  inteitine  wars  broke  out,  and  raifed  Cioiiyiiii'; 
to  luprt  me  command.  Avarice,  delpotifm,  and  cruel- 
ty, marked  every  day  of  his  rtign  ;  but  hie,  military  en- 
tcrprife6  weie  crowned  with  conitant  fuccefs.  He  died 
in  peace,  and  bequeathed  a  powerful  fovereignty  to  a 
foil  ol  his  name  tainted  with  the  fame  and  worfe  vices, 
1  vt  not  endowed  with  equal  capacity  and  martial  abili- 
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ty  ;  in  fnch  hands  the  rod  of  tyranny  ceafed  to  be  for-      Sicily, 
midablc,  and  the  tyrant  was  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  •the  "*"■ "v 
patriotic  party  ;   but  matters  were  not  Sufficiently  fet- 
tled  for  popular  government,  and  Dionyliuv  refumed 
the  fceptre  for  a  while;    till  Timolcou   iorced  him  into 
perpetual  exile."  g 

Liberty  feemed  now  to  be  eftabliflied  on  a  permanent  Agathoele* 
baGs  ;  but  in  Syracufe  fuch  prolpecis  always  proved  il-  tl.e  tyrant 
lufory.  Agathocles,  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than  any 
'  preceding  ufurper,  feized  the  throne,  and  deluged  the 
country  with  blood.  He  was  involved  in  a  perilous 
contefl  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  obtained  many  ad- 
vantages over  him,  drove  his  troops  from  port  to  port, 
and  at  Iait  blocked  up  his  capital.  In  this  defperate 
fituation,  when  all  foreign  helps  were  precluded,  and 
hardly  a  refource  remained  at  home,  the  genius  of  A- 
gathocles  compaffed  his  deliverance  by  a  plan  that  was 
imitated  among  the  ancients  by  Hannibal,  and  among 
the  moderns  by  the  famous  Cortes.  He  embarked  with 
the  flower  of  his  army  ;  forced  his  way  through  innu- 
merable obstacles  ;  landed  in  Africa  ;  and,  having  burnt 
his  fleet,  routed  the  Carthaginians  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  laid  their  territory  wafte.  Carthage  feemed  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  that  hour  might  have  mark- 
ed her  downfal  had  the  Sicilian  hoft  been  compofed  of 
patriotic  foldiers,  and  not  of  ungovernable  aiTaffins  ;  dif- 
cord  pervaded  the  victorious  camp,  murder  and  riot  en- 
fued ;  and  the  tyrant,  after  beholding  his  children  and 
friends  butchered  before  his  face,  efcaped  to  Sic :lv,  to 
meet  a  death  as  tragical  as  his  crimes  deferved.  n 

Anarchy  now  raged  throughout  the  iil.md,  and  eve-  Pyrrhus 
ry  faction  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  calling  in  thekinK  °f 
affiftinee  of  foreign  powers;  among  wkom  Pyrrbus  king    ^'^-he' 
of  Epirus  took  the  lead,  and  reduced  all  parties  to  fome  Sicilians 
degree  of  order  and  obedience.     Put  ambition   foon 
prompted  him  to  invade  thofe  ii»hts  which  he  came  to 
defend  ;  he  caft  off  the  niafk,  and  made  Sicily  feel  un- 
der his  fway  as  heavy  a  hand  as  that  of  its  former   op- 
prefiors ;  but  the  Sicilians  foon   affrarmd  courage  and 
Strength  enough  to  drive  him  out  of  the  ifland.  la 

About  this  period  the  Mamertini,  whom  Mr  Swin-TheMa- 
burne  indignantly  ftyles  a  crew  of  mifcreants,  furprifedrre^tl'"'"jr* 
Medina,  and,   after  a  general  raafTacre  of  the  citizens,  |J"  \,^\^ 
eltablilhed  a  republican  form  of  government.    Their  com-  affiled  by 
monwealth   became  fo  troublciome  a  neighbour  to  the  the  Ro. 
Greeks,   that  Micro  II.   who    had  been   raifed   to   theman5» 
chief  command  at  Syracufe  in  consideration  of  his  fupe- 
rioi  n ifdom  and  warlike  talents,  found  himfclf  neceiRta- 
ted  to  form  a  league  with  Carthage,  in  order  to  deftroy 
this  neit  of  villains.     In   their  ciitrefs  the   Mamertini 
implored  theafiitlance  of  Rome,  though  the  finale  had 
recently    punilhed    with    exemplary    lever!;  v    one    of 
their  own  legions  lor  a  fimilar   outrage   committed  at 
Khegium.      The  virtue  of  the  Romans  gave  way  to  the 
temptation,  and  the  deiire  ot  extending  their  empire  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy,  caft  a  veil  ever  cverv  odious 
ciicumilance  attending  this  alliance.      A    Roman  army 
crofTed  the   Faro,   relieved   MeiTma,  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  humbled  Hiero  into  an  ally  of  the  re- 
public. _  n 

Thus  began   the  firft  Punic  war,  which  was  carried  Wh.ch 
on  for  many  years  in  Sicily  with  various  fuccefs.     '1  heK rwes  rife  to 
genius  of  Hamilcar  Barcas  fupportcd  the  African  caufe'p    fitlk 
under   numberlefs    disappointments,    and   the  repeated    u"'c  war' 
overthrows  of  hil  colleagues  ;  at  lait,   finding  his  exer- 
3  M  tionj 
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Sicily,  tions  ineffectual,  he  advifed  the  Carthaginian  rulers  to 
*■  "  <*~~ ~  parchafe  peace  at  the  price  of  Sicily.  Such  a  treaty 
The  fcconJwas  not  ''kcly  to  be  obferved  longer  than  want  of 
Punic  war  ftretlgth  Ibould  cub  tin:  animolity  of  the  vanquiflu'd 
raited  by  party:  when  their  vigour  was  recruited,  Hannibal  ion 
of  Hamllear  eafily  pcrfuaded  them  to  relume  the  con- 
teft,  and  tor  lfjayears  waged  war  in  the  heart  ot  the 
Roman  territories.  Meanwhile  Hiero  conducted  him- 
felt  with  fo  much  prudence,  that  he  tetained  the  friend- 
fhip  of  both  parties,  and  preferved  his  portion  of  Sicily 
in  perfect  tranquillity.  He  died  in  extreme  old  age, 
beloved  and  rclpccted  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  gran  Hon  Hieronymus,  forfaking  this  happy  line 
of  politics,  and  contracting  an  alliance  with  Carthage,  fell 
an  early  victim  to  the  troubles  which  his  own  tolly  had 
excited.  Once  more,  and  lor  the  lait  time,  the  Syracu- 
fans  found  themfelves  in  poflcihon  of  their  indepen- 
dence: but  the  times  were  no  longer  fluted  to  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem  ;  diifenfions  gained  head,  and  diftracted  the  public 
councils.  Car'hage  could  not  fupport  them,  or  prc- 
vent  Marcellus  from  undertaking  the  fietjn  ot  Syracufe, 
immortalized  by  the  mechanical  efforts  of  Archimedes, 
and  the  immenfity  of  the  plu"der.     See  Syracuse. 

The  Sicilians  after  this  relinquifhed  all  martial  ideas, 
and  daring  a  long  feries  of  generations  turned  their  at- 
tention folely  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  labours  of 
agriculture.  Their  pofition  in  the  centre  of  the  Ro- 
by  the  Nor.m:ln  emP>rc  preferved  them  both  from  civil  and  foreign 
foes,  except  in  two  inllances  ot  a  fervile  war.  The  ra- 
pacity ot  their  governors  was  a  more  conftant  and  in- 
supportable evil.  In  this  ftate  of  apathy  and  opulence 
Sicily  remained  down  to  the  7th  century  of  our  era, 
when  the  Saracens  began  to  difturb  its  tranquillity. 
The  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  had  before  invaded 
and  ravaged  its  coafl.s  but  had  not  long  kept  poffef- 
fion.  The  Saracens  were  more  fortunate.  In  827 
they  availed  themfelves  of  quarrels  among  the  Sicilians 
to  fubdue  the  country.  Palermo  was  chofen  for  their 
capital,  and  the  itandard  of  Mahomet  triumphed  about 
200  years.  In  1038  George  Maniaces  was  fent  by  the 
Greek  emperor  with  a  great  army  to  attack  Sicily. 
He  made  good  his  landing,  and  pufhed  his  conquells 
with  vigour  :  his  fuccefs  arofe  from  the  valour  of  fomc 
Norman  troops,  which  were  at  that  time  unemployed 
and  ready  to  fell  their  fervices  to  the  bell  bidder.  Ma- 
niaces repaid  them  with  ingratitude  ;  and  by  his  ablurd 
conduit  gave  the  Muffulmen  time  to  breathe,  and  the 
Normans  a  pretext  and  opportunity  ol  invading  the 
Imperial  dominions  in  Italy.  Robert  and  Roger  of 
Hauteville  afterwards  conquered  Sicily  on  their  own  ac- 
count, not  as  mercenaries  ;  for  having  fubftantially  fet- 
tled their  power  on  the  continent,  they  turned  their 
arms  againlt  this  ifland  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
zeal  and  ambition.  After  ten  years  ftruggle,  the  Sa- 
racens yielded  up  the  rich  prize,  and  Robert  ceded  it 
to  his  brother  Roger,  who  alTumed  the  title  of  Great 
Earl  of  Sicily,  ruled  the  Hate  with  wildom,  and  ranks 
defervedly  among  the  greatelt  characters  in  hiftory.  He 
raifed  himfelf  from  the  humble  ltation  of  a  poor  young- 
er fun  of  a  private  gentleman,  to  the  exalted  dignity  of 
a  powerful  monarch,  by  the  fole  force  or  his  own  ge- 
nius and  courage  ;  he  governed  a  nation  of  Grangers 
with  vigour  and  jullice,  and  tranfmitted  his  poffeffions 
vmdifputed  to  his  poilerity.  Such  an  affemblage  of 
great  qualities  is  well  intitled  to  our  admiration. 
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He  was  fueeeedecl  by  Ids  fon  Simon,  whofe  reign  was  Sicily, 
(hort,  and  made  way  for  a  fecond  fon  called  Roger.  In  "~" 
1127  this  prince  joined  to  his  Sicilian  pofTefTions  the  un<j»p  J 
whole  inheritance  of  Robert  Guifcard  (fee  Naples,  duminio 
n°2(.),  and  affumed  the  regal  ftyle.  The  greatett  "I  diffe- 
part  of  his  reign  was  taken  up  in  quelling  revolts  in  [ta-r,;nt,mi 
ly,  but  Sicrly  enioyed  profound  peace.  In  1 1  54  Ins 
fon  William  afcemled  the  throne,  and  paffed  his  lite  in 
war  and  coniulron.  William  II.  fucceeded  his  father, 
and  died  without  ilTue.  Tancred,  though  bafely  born, 
was  elected  his  fuccefTor,  and  alter  him  his  fon  Wil- 
liam III.  who  was  vanquitTied  by  Henry  of  Swabia. 
During  the  troubles  that  agitated  the  reign  of  his  fon 
the  emperor  Frederic,  peace  appears  to  have  been  the 
lot  of  Sicily.  A  lhort  lived  (edition,  and  a  revolt  of 
the  Saracens,  are  the  only  commotions  of  which  we 
read.  For  greater  fecurity,  the  Saracens  were  removed 
to  Puglia  400  years  atter  the  conqued  of  Sicily  by  their 
anceftors.  Under  Conrad  and  Manfred  Sicily  remained 
quiet ;  and  from  that  time  the  hillory  of  Sicily  is  rela- 
ted under  the  article  Naples,  nJ  26,  Sec. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  fpoils  be-Uatlen 
came  an  object  of  furious  contention  ;  and  at  the  peace  conquer 
of  Utrecht,  Sicily  was  ceded  to  Victor  duke  of  Savoy,"?'  tl'e  ' 
who,  not  many  years  after,  was  forced  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  to  relinquilh  that  fine  ifland,  and  take  Sar- 
dinia as  an  equivalent.  But  as  the  Spaniards  had  no 
concern  in  thefe  bargains,  they  made  a  fudden  attempt 
to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they  failed  through  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  Englilh  admiral  Byng.  He  deftroyed 
their  fleet  in  171  S,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  their 
fcheme  for  a  time.  In  1  734  the  Spanilh  court  refumed 
their  defign  with  fuccefs  The  infant  Don  Carlos  drove 
the  Germans  out,  and  was  crowned  king  ot  the  two  Si* 
cilies  at  Palermo.  When  he  palled  into  Spain  to  take 
potTeiTion  ot  that  crown,  he  transferred  the  Sicilian  dia- 
dem to  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  of  Sicily  and  IV.  of  Na- 
ples, and  it  has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  pofTefGon  of 
the  fame  family.  15 

Sicily  is  feparated,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  from  Accoun 
Italy  by  a  narrow  it  rait  called  the  Faro  of  Mejfina.  Thistnc  5tr- 
ftrait  is  ftill  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  currents 
and  the  irregular  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fca,  which 
fometimes  rufhes  in  with  fuch  violence  as  to  endanger 
fhips  riding  at  anchor.  Anciently  it  was  much  more 
remarkable  for  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  one  a  rock, 
and  the  other  a  whirlpool,  between  which  it  was  very 
dangerous  to  tlcer,  and  concerning  which  fo  many  fables 
have  been  related  by  the  ancients  Scylla  is  a  rock  on 
the  Italian  fide,  oppofite  to  Cape  Pylores,  which  runs 
out  into  the  fea  on  the  Sicilian  fide.  Mr  Brydone  in- 
forms us,  that  the  navigation  ot  the  ftraits  is  not  even 
yet  performed  without  danger.  He  informs  us,  that 
the  noife  of  the  current  which  lets  through  the  itraits 
may  be  heard  for  leveral  miles,  like  the  roaring  of  fome 
large  impetu'  us  river  confined  between  narrow  banks. 
In  many  places  the  water  rofe  into  whirlpools  and  ed- 
dies, which  are  dangerous  to  (hipping.  The  current  fet 
exaCfly  for  the  rock  of  Scylla,  and  would  certainly  have 
carried  any  thing  thrown  into  it  againft  that  point. 
Our  author,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
the  ftrait  is  fo  dangerous  as  the  ancients  have  repreient- 
ed  it  ;  though  he  thinks  that  the  itrait  is  now  probably 
much  wider  than  formerly,  which  may  have  diminifhed 
the  danger.  See  Scylla.  There  are  many  fmall  rocks, 
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II;-.    which  (how  their  heads  near  the  bafe  of  the  large  ones. 

Thefe  are  probably  the  dogs  defcribed  by  the  ancient 

poets  as  howling  round  Scylla.  The  reck  is  near 
200  feet  high,  and  has  a  kind  of  caftle  or  fort  built  on 
its  fummit  with  a  town  called  Scy//a  or  Sugl'w,  contain- 
ing 300  or  400  inhabitants  on  its  fouth  lide,  which 
gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a  Calabrefe  lamily. 

Charybdis  is  now  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  it  feems 
almoft  reduced  to  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  it  was, 
though  even  yet  it  is  not  to  be  paiTed  without  danger. 
Sec  Charvbdis. 

In  the  ftraits,  Mr  Brydone  informs  us,  a  moft  furpri- 
fing  phenomenon  is  to  be  obferved.  In  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer,  after  the  fea  and  air  have  been  much  agitated, 
there  appears  in  the  heavens  over  the  ftraits  a  great  va- 
riety of  lingular  forms,  fome  at  reft  and  others  moving 
with  great  velocity.  Thefe  forms,  in  proportion  as  the 
light  increafes,  feem  to  become  more  aerial,  till  at  laft, 
fome  time  before  fun-rife,  they  totally  dilappear.  The 
Sicilians  reprefent  this  as  the  moft  beautiful  fight  in 
nature.  Leonti,  one  of  their  beft  and  lateft  writers, 
fays,  that  the  heavens  appear  crowded  with  a  variety  of 
objects,  fuch  as  palaces,  woods,  gardens,  &c.  befides 
the  figures  of  men  and  other  animals  that  appear  in  mo- 
tion among  them.  Some  treatifes  have  been  written 
concerning  this  phenomenon  ;  but  nothing  fatisfactory 
has  been  delivered  concerning  its  caufe. 
Jr  j  Though  Sicily  lies  in  a  warm  climate,  the  air  is 
t.  healthful,  being  refrelhed  with  fea-breczes  on  every  fide. 
It  has  at  all  times  been  remarkably  fertile ;  but  the  era 
of  its  greateft  profperity  was  from  the  fiege  of  Syracufe 
,*/  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Carthaginian  conquefts.  Then 
'*  and  long  after  it  fupplied  with  grain  in  years  of  fear- 
city  all  the  countries  upon  the  Meditertanean  except 
■fal  Egypt  and  the  coafts  of  Alia,  and  Rome  and  Carthage 
l<fc.  continually.  Even  now,  under  all  the  impediments  of 
fuperftition  and  bad  government,  its  productions  are, 
id  quantity  and  quality,  the  beft  in  Europe.  Of  the 
vegetable  are  grain,  wines,  oil,  fruits,  tobacco,  mulber- 
ry trees  for  the  filkworm,  cotton,  medicinal  roots,  and 
fugar  canes.  The  laft  of  thefe  flourilh  near  Avola  and 
Merilli. 'They  are  of  an  inferior  quality  to  thofe  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  but  their  tugar  is  fweeter  than  any 
ether.  The  animal  production  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
Italy,  but  the  horned  cattle  are  a  fmaller  breed.  The 
coafts  abound  with  fifh,  particularly  with  tunney  and 
anchovies  ;  the  export  of  which  forms  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce  There  are  mines  ot  Giver,  copper, 
and  lead,  but  none  are  worked.  Near  Palma  are  beds 
of  the  beft  fulphur  :  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Giarctta 
is  found  a  yellow  amber,  preferable  to  that  of  the  Bal- 
tic ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  ifland  quarries  of  marbles, 
that  have  fuiniflied  materials  for  all  the  noble  edifices  of 
Sicily.  The  moft  beautiful  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palermo,  particularly  the  yellow,  and  thole  that  refemble 
the  verde  antique,  porphyry,  and  lapis  lazuli.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  ifland  amounts  to  1,300,000  louls ;  not  as 
much  again  as  the  fingle  city  of  Syracufe  lormerly  con- 
tained, 
and  Here  are  feveral  rivers  and  good  fprings  ;  but  few  of 
aiI>t-  the  rivers  are  navigable,  having  but  a  fhoit  courfe,  and 
descending  precipitately  from  the  mountains.  The  chief 
are  the  Camera,  the  Jarretta,  and  the  Salfo  ;  of  which, 
the  two  former  run  trom  weft  to  taft,  and  the  third 
from  north  to  fouth. 


Of  the  mountains  in  this  ifland  the  moft  noted  is    Skl.f. 

Mount  Etna,  now  called  Monte  Gibelio,  or  Mon^'ibello,  a »~*"^ 

volcano  whofe  eruptions  have  often  proved  fatal  to  the 
neighbouring  country.      See  Etna. 

Were  the  Sicilians  a  cultivated  people,  amonir  whom  Cooftitu- 
thofe  arts  were  encouraged  which   not  only  promote*  "n  and  go- 
the  wealth  and  comfort  of  a  nation,  but  alfo  exercife  the  vernmcm- 
nobler  faculties  and  extend  the  views  of  mankind,  the  Vlunter'i 
ciicumflances   of  their  government   are   fuch,    that   it 
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might  gradually  be  improved  into  a  free  constitution  :  ''*", '°  , 
but  to  tins,  the  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  poverty,  of  sijh. 
the  people  feem  to  be  invincible  obftacles.  The  mo- 
narchical  power  in  Sicily  is  far  from  being  abfolute  ; 
and  the  parliament  claims  a  (hare  of  public  authority 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  king,  deduced  from  a 
compact  made  between  Roger  and  the  Norman  barons 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  Saracens,  This  claim  is  de- 
nied by  the  king,  who  v.ifhes  the  nobles  to  conlider 
their  privileges  as  derived  folely  from  his  favour.  Hence 
the  government  is  in  a  fituation  which  greatly  refemble'i 
that  of  our  own  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  in 
the  feudal  times  j  there  are  continual  jealoufies  and  op- 
petitions  between  the  king  and  the  barons,  of  which  an 
enlightened  people  might  eafily  take  advantage,  and  ob- 
tain that  fhare  in  the  conltitution  which  might  fecure 
them  from  future  opprtflion.  In  thefe  difputes,  the 
king  has  the  advantage  at  leaft  of  power  if  not  of  right; 
and  ieveral  works,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Sicilian 
barons  have  been  aflerted,  were  publicly  burned  a  few 
years  ago. 

As  the  fovereign  holds  his  court  at  Naples,  Sicily  is 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  is  appointed  only  for  three 
years,  though  at  the  end  of  that  term  his  commiffion  is 
fometimes  renewed.  He  lives  in  great  ftate,  and,  as 
the  reprefentative  of  the  king,  his  power  is  very  confi- 
derable.  He  prefides  in  all  the  courts  and  departments 
of  government,  and  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  :  he  calls  or  difTolves  the  parliament  when  he 
pleafcs  ;  and  by  him  all  orders,  laws,  and  fentences,  mull 
be  figned  :  but  his  office  is  far  from  being  deiiiable,  as 
it  generally  renders  him  the  ob;e£t  either  o'  the  jealoufy 
of  the  court  of  Naples,  or  of  the  hatred  ot  the  Sici- 
lians. 

The  parliament  confifts  of  the  nobles,  the  bifhops, 
and  abbots,  and  the  leprefentatives  o!  43  cities,  which 
are  immediately  fubjeel  to  the  crown.  Thofe  cities 
which  are  fubjeel  to  any  of  the  nobles  fend  no  members 
to  the  parliament ;  in  thefe  the  king  has  not  much  au- 
thority, and  derives  little  advantage  from  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  the  parliament  ought  to  be  affem- 
bled  at  the  end  of  every  thice  years:  but  the  govern- 
ment pays  little  attention  to  this  rule.  The  common 
people  ate  in  general  very  much  attached  to  the  nobles, 
and  are  inclined  to  take  their  part  in  all  their  differen- 
ces with  the  court  :  but  the  magistrates  and  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  which  belong  to  thefe  feudal 
lords,  wifh  to  get  rid  of  their  authority,  and  imagine 
that  they  fhould  be  lcls  opprclTed,  if  immediately  lub- 
jedt  to  the  king  :  thefe  inclinations  are  not  difagreeable 
to  the  court,  and  are  encouraged  by  moft  of  the  law. 
yers,  who  areol  great  fervice  to  government  in  conteft- 
ihg  the  privilege:;  of  the  nobles.  Many  of  thefe  privi- 
k  is  are  now  abridged  ;  and  the  power  of  the  batons, 
with  refpeft  to  the  adminillration  of  juftice  in  their  do- 
mains, was  very  properly  limited  by  the  viceroy  Ca- 
•;  M  2  ioli, 
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racci;  li,  id  tfie  year  176$.  The  government  ot"  this 
nobleman  was  vorv  benefi cial  to  Sicily,  as  he,  in  a  great 
meafuve,  cleared  the  iiland  t£  the  banditti  that  ufed  to 
in  fell  it,  and  made  leveral  excellent  regulations  for  the 
tllahlilhmcnt  oFfocial  order  and  pevtonal  fevurltv.  Tie 
deferves  the  thanks  of  eveiy  well-wifh.T  to  mankind  for 
Laving  aboliihed  the  court  of  inquilition,  which  had 
beer,  eftablifhed  in  this  country  by  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic, and  made  dependent  on  the  authority  of  the 
grand  inquifitor  of  Spain.  Its  lad  auto  da  fe  waa  held 
in  the  year  1  724.  when  two  perlons  were  burned.  At 
length  Charlec  III.  rendered  it  independent  of  the  Spa- 
nifll  inquifitor,  and  abridged  its  power,  by  forbidding  it 
to  make  ufe  of  the  tortuie,  and  to  inflict  public  pun  i'i 
men's.      'I  he  !  '.quillace,  and  his  fuccefl'or  the 

Marched  Tann.ei,  wtre  both  enemies  to  the  hierarchy; 
and.  during  their  viceroyaitsea,  took  care  to  appoint  fen- 
fible  and  liberal  men  to  the  office  of  inquilitot  :  the  lalt 
of  whom  was  Vciiiimi  ;lia,  a  man  of  a  moll  humane  and 
amiable  character,  who  heartily  wilhed  for  the  abolition 
of  thia  diabolical  court,  and  readily  contributed  toward 
it.  While  he  he'd  the  office  of  inquifitor,  he  always 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  acquittal  ot  the  accufed;  and 
when  he  cotdd  fuceed  no  other  way,  wotdd  pretend  fome 
informality  in  the  trial.  The  total  annihilation  of  this 
in  liniment  of  the  word  of  tyranny  was  referved  for  Ca- 
raccioli.  A  pried  being  accufed  to  the  inquilition,  was 
dratiQcd  out  of  his  houfe  and  thrown  into  the  dungeon. 
He  was  condemned;  but,  on  account  of  informality,  and 
a  violation  of  juftice  in  the  trial,  he  appealed  to  the 
>iccrov,  who  appointed  a  committee  of  jutiils  to  exa- 
mine the  procefs.  1  he  inquifitor  retufed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  thin  commifiion  ;  pretending  that 
to  expofe  the  fecrtts  of  the  holy  office,  and  to  fubmit 
its  decilions  to  the  examination  of  lay  judges,  would  be 
fo  inconliilent  with  his  duty,  that  he  would  fee  the  in- 
quilition abolilhed  rather  than  confent  to  it.  Caraecioli 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  procured  a  royal  mandate 
by  which  the  holy  office  was  at  once  annihilated.  He 
aftcmbled  all  the  nobility,  judges,  and  bithops,  on  the 
2.7th  of  March  1782,  in  the  palace  of  the  inquilition, 
and  commanded  the  kind's  order  to  be  read;  after 
which  he  took  poffeffion  of  the  archives,  and  caufed  all 
the  prifons  to  be  fet  open  :  in  thefe  were  at  that  time 
only  two  prifoners,  who  had  been  condemned  tn  per- 
petual confinement  for  witchcraft.  The  papers  rela- 
ting to  the  finances  were  prefcrved  ;  but  all  the  reil  were 
publicly  burned.  The  poifeffions  of  the  holy  office  were 
affirnedto  the  ufe  of  churches  and  charitable  inlHtn- 
tions  :  but  the  officers  then  belonging  to  it  retained 
their  falarics  during  their  lives.  The  palace  itlelf  is 
converted  into  a  cultomhoufe,  and  the  place  where  he- 
retics were  formerly  roafled  alive  for  the  honour  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  is  now  changed  into  a  public  garden. 
The  cognizance  of  offences  againtl  orthodoxy  is  com- 
mitted to  the  biihops  :  but  they  cannot  cite  any  one  to 
appear  before  them  without  permiffion  from  the  vicc- 
-  f  ;  neither  can  they  confine  any  perfon  to  a  folitary 
prifon,  nor  deny  him  the  privilege  of  writing  to  his 
friends,  and  converting  freely  with  his  advocate.  The 
mobility  are  fo  numerous  in  this  ifland,  that  Labat  fays 
it  is  paved  with  noblemen.  The  general  affembly  of 
parliament  is  compofed  of  66  archbiihops,  bithops,  ab- 
bots, and  priors,  which  form  the  Bracchio  eccleliailico. 
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Fifty-eight  princes,  27  dukes,  37  marquiftes,  27  count's, 
1  vifoumt,  and  79  barons,  form  the  militaire  ;  and  the 
detnanialc  csntills  of  43  reprcfentatives  of  free  towns. 
Out  of  each  bracchio  four  deputies  are  chofen  to  con- 
duit public  bulinefs.  But  the  viceroy,  the  prince  of 
Butera,  and  the  praetor  of  Palermo,  are  always  the  three 
firll.  iV.  B.  There  are  many  titled  perfons  that  have 
no  feat  in  the  affembly,  viz.  62  princes,  55  dukes,  87 
marquiffes,  r  count,  and  282  other  feudatorieB.  There 
are  three  archbifhopries  and  feven  bifhoprics ;  and  the 
illand,  ever  fince  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  has 
been  divided  into  three  parts  or  valleys  ;  namely,  the 
V<d  il\  Demon*,  Vol  A  Noto,  and  V  •/  di  IPTazzarn. 

SICINNIUS  (Dentatus),  a  fibune  of  the  people, 
lived  a  little  after  the  expullion  of  the  kin  >s  from  Rome. 
He  was  in  1  20  battles  andikirmifhes  befides  liivrle  com- 
bats, in  all  of  which  he  came  off  conqueror.  He  ferved 
under  nine  generals,  all  of  who  u  triumphed  by  his 
means.  In  thefe  battles  he  received  4;  wounds  in  the 
fore-part  of  his  body,  and  not  one  in  his  back.  The 
fen  ate  made  him  tfreat  prcfents,  and  he  was  honoured 
with  the  name  ot  the  Roman  Achillea 

SICYOS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belon^in^ 
to  the  clafs  of  moncecia,  and  to  the  order  of  fyn^enelia; 
and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  }ath  or- 
der, Cucurhitacex.  The  male  flowe-rs  have  their  calyx 
quinqnedentated,  their  corolla  quinquepartite,  and  there 
are  three  filaments.  The  female  (lowers  have  their  calyx 
and  corolla  timilar  ;  but  their  ilyle  is  triiid,  and  their 
ilrupa  monofpermous.  There  are  three  fpecies,  the  angu- 
lala,  lac'imata,  andgarc'tni,  which  are  all  foreign  plants. 

SID  A,  Tello<w  or  Indian  Mai  loir,  in  botany:  A 
genus  ot  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  monadelphia, 
and  to  the  order  of  polyandiia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fvf- 
tem  ranging  under  the  37th  order,  Columniferx.  The 
culyx  is  limpte  and  angulated  ;  the  ftyle  is  divided  into 
many  parts  ;  there  are  feveral  capmles,  each  containing 
one  feed.  There  are  27  fpecies.  1.  The  Spinofa  ; 
2.  Angullifolia  ;  3.  Alba;  4.  Rhombifolia ;  5.  Alni- 
folia  ;  6.  Ciliaris ;  7.  R.etufa  ;  8.  Triquetra  ;  9.  Jamai- 
cenfis;  10.  Carpiiiifolia  ;  it.Vifcofa;  1  2,  Cordifolia; 
13.  Umbellatrr ;  14.  Paniculata  ;  15.  Atrofanguinea  ; 
16.  Pcriplocilolia  ;  17.  Urcns;  18.  Arborea  ;  1  9.  Oo 
cidentalis  ;  20.  Americana;  i\.  Abutilon  ;  22.  Man- 
ritiana  ;  23.  Afiatica;  24.  Indica  ;  Z5.  Crifpa ;  26. 
Criltata;  27.  Ternata.  The  firft  r8  fpecies  have  iy 
capfules  ;  the  r«ffl  are  multicapfular.  Tltey  are  all  na- 
tives ot  warm  climates  ;  and  moll  of  them  are  found  Rl 
the  Eail  or  Well  Indies. 

The  Chintfe  make  cords  of  the  fida  abutilon.  This 
plant  loves  water,  and  mav  be  advantageoully  planted 
in  marlhes  and  ditches,  where  nothing  elfc  will  grow. 
From  experiments  made  by  the  Abbe  Cavanilles,  a  Spa- 
niard, which  are  inferted  in  the  Mem.  de  /' 'Acad.  Royale, 
it  appears  that  the  plants  fueceed  beil  when  fown  in 
May,  and  they  arrive  at  perfection  in  three  months  and 
a  half.  The  maceration  of  the  fmaller  l'talks  is  (mimed 
in  about  15  days;  of  the  larger  in  a  month.  The 
ftrength  and  goodnefs  of  the  thread  appeared  to  be  in 
piopoition  to  the  perfection  of  the  vege. Pattern;  and  to 
the  diltance  the  plant  was  kept  at  from  other  plants. 
The  fibres  lie  in  ilrata,  of  which  there  are  fomctimes 
fix  :  they  are  not  quite  llraight,  but  preferve  an  undula- 
ting direction,  lo  as  to  form  a  network  in  their  natu- 
ral 
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ral  pofitt'ons.  Their  fmell  referrrbles  that  of  hemp  ;  the 
fibres  are  whiter,  but  -ore  dry  and  harfh  than  thole  of 
i,i?-  heme.  Tin  harfhnefs  ;s  owing  to  a  greer.if!i  gluten 
~"—  which  conm  As  the  fibres;  and  the  vhite  colour  m>!:'t 
always  be  obtained  at  the  expence  of"  having  this  kind. 
of  thread  lefs  fupple  ;  when  of  its  natural  hue,  it  is  wry 
foft  and  flexible.  This  defcription  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  lida  ;  but  it  will  alfij  apply  to  the  malva  crifpa,  Pe- 
nrviana,  and  Mauritiana.  I  he  malva  crifpa  (rave,  how- 
ever, tli.'  created:  quantity  ol  bits,  at!  '  its  ehitcn  was 
molt  copious.  The  fibres  of  the  fnaa  ibairiterc,  and  the 
malva  crifpa,  are  the  luivcl  and  the  uTonijelt ;  thofeof 
the  Peruviana  and  Mauritiana  are  the  ftinrtcft  and  weak- 
ef!.  The  r'bres  of  thofe  plants  which  had  loft  their 
leaves  are  lets  ftron  ',  though  of  equal  length  with  thofe 
which  had  prefervtd  therm 

SIDDEE,  or  Shdee:  an  Arabic  title,  by  which 
the  Abyffinians  or  Habaihysare  ;.Iv.Tays  diitinguifhed  in. 
the  court;  of  Plin  J. >l+ati  ;  where,  beine  in  treat  repute 
for  firmnefis  and  fidelity,  they  are  generally  employed  as 
commanders  of  farts  cr  in  poits  of  great  truft. 
SIDEREAL  year.  See 4swoHOMT-Ir*k*. 
SIBERIA,  in  natural  hiilory,  the  name  of  a  gentis 
of  crystals,  uied  to  exprei's  thefe  altered  in  their  figure 
bv  particles  of  iron.  Thefe-  are  of  a  rhou.boidal  figure, 
and  compofed  only  of  fix  planes  Of  this  gtnus  there 
are  four  known,  fpecies.  1.  A  colowlelf,  pTIucid,  and 
thin  one  ;  found  in  considerable  quantities  among  the 
iron  ores  of  the  forefl  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
in  feveral  other  places,  z.  A  dull,  thick,  and  brown 
one  ;  not  uncommon  in  the  fame  places  with  the  for- 
mer. And,  3.  A  black  and  very  glofiy  kind,  a-  foffil  of. 
great  beauty  ;  found  in  the  fame  place  with  the  others, 
as  alio  in  Leicclterfhiie  and  Surfex. 

SIDER1TE,  a  fubftance  discovered  by  Mr  Meyer, 
ar.d  by  him  fuppofed  to  be  a  r.ew  metal ;  but  Meffrs 
Bergman  and  Kirwan  have  difcovered  that  it  is  nothing 
eMe  than  a  natural  combination  of  the  phefphoric  acid 
with  iron.  Mr  Klaproth  ot  Berlin  alio  came  to  the 
fame  conclufion,  without  any  communication  with  Mr 
Meyer.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  Separate  this  acid 
from  the  metal  ;  however,  he  found  the  artificial  com- 
pound of  phofphoric  acid  and  iron  to  agree  in  its  pro- 
perties with  the  calx  iideri  alba  obtained  by  Bergman 
and  Mever  from  the  cold-fnort  iron  extracted  from  the 
fwampy  or  marlhy  ores.  The  drfeovery  of  this  fub- 
flance,  however,  may  be  accounted  an  in>oortar.f.  affair 
in  chemiilry,  as  we  are  thus  furnifhed  with  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  phofphoric  acid,  which  might  be  applied  to 
ufeful  purpofes  if  it  could  be  feparated  from  tne  me- 
tal. 

SIDERITIS,  Ironwort,  in  botany:  A  gentis  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  ot  (ii'yi.omia,  and  to  the 
order  of  oymnofpermia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fvltem  ran- 
ping  under  the  4?d  order,  WertitsMati.  The  ftamir.a  are 
within  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  There  are  two  liigmas, 
one  of  which  is  cylindrical  and  ccnc.'.ve ;  the  other,  which 
is  lower,  is  membranous,  ihorter,  and  Sheathing  the  other. 
The  fpecies  are  13.  1.  The  Car.arieiiris,  or  Cauary- 
ironwort,  which  is  a  native  of  Madeira  and.  the  Canary 
islands  ;  2.  The  Candicans,  which  is  alto  a  native  of 
Madeira  ;  X  The  Syriaea,  a  native  of  the  Levant  ;  4. 
The  Perfoliata,  a  native  of  the  Levant  ;  5.  The  Mon- 
tana, a  n:itis<e  of  Italy  and  Anuria  ;  6.  The  Elegans  ; 
7.  The  Romana,  a  native  of  Italy  ;  8.  The  Ig&UB,  a 


native  or  Spain  ;  9.  The  Hyffopifolia,  a  native  of  Italy  Sidettoxy. 


and  the  Pyrenees  ;    1 0.  The  Scordioides,  a  native  of  the 
fouth  of  France  ;    J  1.  The  Hirfuta,   which  is  indige- 
m  in   the  fouth.  of  Europe;    1  2.  The   Ciliata  ;    13. 
1  ,ana?a. 

SIDEROXYLON,  Iron- wood,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
r.u;  of  plants  belonging  to  the  cl?fs  of  pentaadria, 
to  the  order  of  monogynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftenl 
ranging  tinker  the  43. 1  o.cer,  Dumqfir.      The  coiolla  is 
cut  into  10  parts,  th(  or  fegments  being  incur- 

vated  alternately  ;  the  ftigma  is  Simple  ;  the  ben--;  con- 
tains five  feeds  1  here  are  ten  fpecies:  1.  Mite  ; 
2.  Ir.enne,  fmooth  iron-wood  ;  3.  Melanophleum,  bin  1- 

leavid   iron-wood;    4.  Ecstidi^imuni  ;  5.  Cymofum 

both  native;  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  6.  Serictum, 
fifty  iron-wood,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales  ;  7.  Te- 
na*,  iilvery-leavcd  iron-wood,  a  native  of  Carolina  ;  8, 
Lyooidis,  willow-leaved  iron-wood,  a  native  of  North 
An.erica  ;  9.  Spinofum,  thomy  iron-wood  or  argan, 
a  1  a  iv-e  of  Morocco  ;   10.  Decandrum. 

The  wood  of  thefe  trees  feeing  very  clofe  and  folid, 
has  given  oceaiion  lor  this  name  to  be  applied  to  them, 
it  being  (a  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water.  As  they  are  na- 
tives of  warm  countries,  they  cannot  be  preferved  in  this 
country  unlefs  they  are  placed,  the  two  former  in  a 
warm  Itove,  the  others  in  a  green-houfe.  They  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  when  thefe  can  be  procured  from 
abroad. 

SI  DNEY  (Sir  Philip),  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at 
Penihurft.  in  Kent  in  the  year  1554  :  His  father  was 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  an  Irifh  gentleman,  and  his  mother 
Mary  the  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Dudley  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. He  was  lent  when  very  young  to  ChrilU 
church  college  at  Oxford,  but  left  the  uni.eriitv  at  1 7 
to  fct  out  on  his  travels.  After  vilitW  France,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1575,  and  was  next  year  lent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  a; 
her  ambaffador  to  Randolph  emperor  of  Germany.  On 
his  return  he  vifited  Don  John  of  Aultria,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great 
retpect.  In  1579,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  feemed  on 
the  point  of  concluding  her  long  projected  Marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  Sir  Philip  wrote  her  a  letter, 
in  which  he  diftuaded  her  from  the  match  with  unufuai 
elegance  cf  expreffior.,  as  well  as  force  of  reafoning. 
About  thin  time  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  oc- 
calioned  his  withdrawing  from  court  ;  during  which  re- 
themtnt  ha  is  fuppofed  to  have  Written  his  celebrated 
romance  called  Arcadia. 

In  1585,  after  the  queen's  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  he  v/as  made  governor  of  Flufhing  and  maffcrof 
the  horfe.  Flere  he  dillinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  both 
by  his  carnage  and  conduct,  that  his  reputation  rofe  to 
the  higheit  pitch.  He  was  named,  it  is  pretended,  bv 
the  republic  of  Poland  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  that 
crown,  and  might  even  have  been  elected  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interference  of  the  queen.  But  his  illu- 
i trio  us  career-was  foon  terminated  ;  fur  in  i  3S6  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and  carried  to  Arn- 
hciin,  where  he  loon  after  died.  His  body  was  brought 
to  London,  and  buried  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  He  is 
dcicribcd  bv  the  writers  of  that  aire  as  the  mod  perfect 
model  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  that  could  be  form- 
ed even  by  the  wanton  imagination  o'  poetry  or  lie 
tion.  Yi.tiiuus  canduft-,  polite  conversation,  heioic  va- 
lour, 
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II  '  'V  lour,  and  elegant  erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him 
■»rv— -  tjje  ornwnent  and  delight  of  the  En.'lifh  court:  and  as 
the  credit  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  queen  and  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  was  wholly  employed  in  the  encourage- 
ment  of  genius  and  literature,  his  praifes  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  with  advantage  to  pofterity.  No  perfon  was  fo 
low  pr  not  to  become  an  object  of  his  humanity.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Zutphen,  while  he  was  lying  on  the 
field  man]  ted  with  wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was 
brought  him  to  relieve  his  third  ;  but  obferving  a  fol- 
dier  near  him  in  a  like  miferable  condition,  he  faid. 
This  man's  neteffity  is  JiiH  greater  than  mine  ;  and  rc- 
figned  to  him  the  bottle  of  water.  Befides  his  Arcadia, 
he  wrote  feveral  fmallcr  pieces  both  in  profc  and  verfc, 
which  have  been  published. 

Sidney  (Algernon),  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert 
carl  ot  Leiceftef,  and  of  Dorothy  tided  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Noithumberland.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
J  61 7.  During  the  civil  wars  he  took,  part  againft  the 
king,  and  diftinguifhed  himfclf  as  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  parliament.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  one 
of  king  Charles's  judges,  but  declined  appearing  in  that 
court.  During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwel,  Sidney, 
who  was  a  violent  republican,  retired  to  the  country, 
and  fpent  his  time  in  writing  thofe  difcourfes  on  go- 
vernment which  have  been  fo  defervedly  celebrated. 
After  the  death  of  the  Prote&or,  he  again  took  part 
in  the  public  tranfa&ions  of  his  country,  and  was  abroad 
on  an  embaffy  to  Denmark  when  king  Charles  was  re- 
flored.  Upon  this,  he  retired  to  Hamburgh,  and  after- 
wards to  Francfort,  where  he  refided  till  1677,  when  he 
returned  to  England  and  obtained  from  the  king  a  par- 
don. It  has  been  affirmed,  but  the  ftory  deferves  no 
credit,  that  during  his  refidence  abroad  king  Charles 
hired  ruffians  to  ailaffinate  him.  After  his  return  he 
made  repeated  attempts  to  procure  a  feat  in  parliament, 
but  all  of  them  proved  unfuccefsful.  After  the  inten- 
tion of  the  commons  to  feclude  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  throne  had  been  defeated  by  the  fudden  diilolution 
of  parliament,  Sidney  joined  with  eagernefs  the  coun- 
cils of  Ruffel,  Efftx,  and  Monmouth,  who  had  refolved 
to  oppofe  the  duke's  fucceffioh  by  force  of  arms.  Fie- 
quent  meetings  were  held  at  London  ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  let  of  fubotdinate  confpirators,  who  were 
not,  however,  admitted  into  their  confidence,  met  and 
embraced  the  moll  defperate  refolutions.  Keiling,  one 
of  theft  men,  difcovered  the  whole  confpiracy  ;  and  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  together  with  his  noble  affociates,  was 
immediately  thrown  into  prifon,  and  no  art  was  left 
unatttmpted  in  order  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of 
the  meaner  cenfpirator?. 

Howard,  an  abandoned  nobleman,  without  a  fingle 
fpark  of  virtue  or  honour,  was  the  only  witnefs  againft 
Sidney  ;  but  as  the  law  required  two,  his  difcourfes  on 
government,  found  unpublilhed  in  his  clofet,  were  con- 
itrued  into  treafon,  and  declared  equivalent  to  another 
witnefs.  It  was  in  vain  for  Sidney  to  plead  that  pa- 
pers were  no  legal  evidence  ;  that  it  could  not  be  pro- 
ved they  were  written  by  him  ;  and  that  if  they  were, 
they  contained  nothing  treafonable.  The  defence  was 
overruled  ;  he  was  declared  guilty,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted !  His  attainder  was  reverted  in  the  tirft  year  of 
king  William. 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage  ;  ft eady  even 
to  obftinacy ;  of  a  fincere  but  rough  and  boilterous 
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temper.  Though  he  proftffed  his  belief  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion,  he  was  an  enemy  to  an  eftahlifhed  church, 
and  even,  according  to  Burnet,  to  every  kind  of  public 
woifhip.  In  his  principles  he  was  a  zealous  republican: 
government  was  always  his  favourite  ftudy ;  and  his  ef- 
fays  on  that  fubject  are  a  proof,  of  the  progrtfs  which 
he  made. 

SIDON  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Phoenicia  in  Afia, 
famous  in  Sciipture  for  its  riches,  arifing  from  the  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  carried  on  by  its  inhabitants.  Heavy 
judgments  were  denounced  againft  the  Sidonians  on  ac- 
count of  their  wickednefs,  which  were  accomplifiicd  in 
the  time  of  Ochus  king  of  Perlia  :  for  that  monarch  ha- 
ving come  againft  them  with  an  army  on  account  of 
their  rebellion,  the  city  was  betrayed  by  its  king  ;  up- 
on which  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  leized  with 
defpair  ;  they  fet  fire  to  their  houfls,  and  40,000, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  perifhed  in  the  flames. 

This  city  is  now  called  Saide,  and,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce's  account,  not  only  its  harbour  is  filled  up  with 
fand,  but  the  pavement  of  the  ancient  city  itood  7!  feet 
lower  than  the  ground  on  which  thepreient  city  (lands. 
Volncy  defcribes  it  as  an  ill-built  dirty  city.  Its 
length  along  the  fea-fhore  is  about  600  paces,  and  its 
breadth  150.  At  the  north- weft  fide  of  the  town  is 
the  caltle,  which  is  built  in  the  fea  itlelf,  80  paces  from 
the  main  land,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  arches.  To  the 
weft  of  this  caftle  is  a  fhoal  15  feet  high  above  the  fea, 
and  about  200  paces  long.  The  fpace  between  this 
fhoal  and  the  caftle  forms  the  road,  but  veffels  are  not 
fale  there  in  bad  weather.  The  fhoal,  which  extends 
along  the  town,  has  a  bafon  inclofed  by  a  decayed  pier. 
This  was  the  ancient  port ;  but  it  is  fo  choaked  up  by 
fand,  that  boats  alone  can  enter  its  mouth  near  the 
caftle.  Fakr-el-din,  emir  of  the  Drufcs,  deftroyed  all 
thefe  little  ports  from  Bairout  to  Acre,  by  finking  boats 
and  ftones  to  prevent  the  Turkifh  ftiips  from  entering 
them.  The  bafon  of  Saide,  if  it  were  emptied,  might 
contain  ?o  or  25  fmall  veffels.  On  the  fide  of  the  fea, 
the  town  is  abfolutely  without  any  wall;  and  that  which 
enclofes  it  on  the  land  fide  is  no  better  than  a  prifon- 
wall.  The  whole  artillery  does  not  exceed  fix  cannons, 
and  thefe  are  without  carriages  and  gunners.  The  gar- 
rifon  fcarcely  amounts  to  ico  men.  The  water  comes 
from  the  river  Aoula,  through  open  canals,  from  which 
it  is  fetched  by  the  women.  Thefe  canals  ferve  alfo  to 
water  the  orchards  of  mulberry  and  lemon  trees. 

Saide  is  a  confiderable  trading  town,  and  is  the  chief 
emporium  of  Damafcus  and  the  interior  country.  The 
French,  who  are  the  only  Europeans  to  be  found  there, 
have  a  conful,  and  five  or  fix  commercial  houfes.  Their 
exports  confift  in  filk?,  and  particularly  in  raw  and  fpun 
cottons.  The  manufacture  of  this  cotton  is  the  princi- 
pal art  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  may  be 
tftimated  at  about  5000.  It  is  45  miles  welt  from  Da- 
mafcus.    E.  Long.  36.  5.  N.  Lat.  37. 

SIDUS  Georcium,  in  aftronomy,  a  new  primary 
planet,  difcovered  by  Dr  Herfchell  in  the  year  1781. 
By  moft  foreign,  and  tven  by  fome  Britilh  philofophers, 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Herfchell,  an  honour  which  is 
due  to  the  dilcoverer.  As  the  other  planets  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  marks  or  characters,  the  planet  Herfchell 
is  diftinguifhed  by  an  H,  the  initial  letter  of  the  difco- 
verer's  name,  and  a  crofs  to  (how  that  it  is  a  Chriftian 
planet.  From  many  calculations  of  our  belt  ailrono- 
6  mers 
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men  and  mathematicians,  fays  Dr  Herl'chtll,  I  have 
collc&ed  the  following  particulars,  as  moll  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 


ll« 


11' 


49'  &? 

43'  35'' 
13'   17" 

7.  1799 


Place  of  the  node 

Inclination  of  the  orbit 

Place  of  the  perihelion 

Time  of  the  perihelion  paffage  Sep. 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit       ,82034 

Half  the  greater  axis  19,07904 

Revolution  -  83,33^4  fiderial  years. 

From  my  own  ohfervations  on  this  planet's  aeparent 
diameter,  which  I  have  found  cannot  well  be  lefs  than 
4",  nor  indeed  much  greater,  we  infer,  that  its  real  dia- 
meter is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  4,4  \ 4  to  1  ;  and  hence 
it  appears  to  be  of  very  confiderable  bulk,  and,  except 
Saturn  and  Jupiter,  by  tar  the  largeft  of  the  remaining 
planets.  Its  light  is  of  a  bluifh-white  colour,  and  in 
brilliancy  between  that  of  the  Moon  and  of  Venus. 
With  a  telefcope  which  magnifies  about  300  times,  it 
appears  to  have  a  very  well  defined  vifible  dilk  ;  but  with 
inftruments  of  a  fmall  power,  it  can  hardly  be  diftin- 
guiftied  from  a  fixed- ftar  of  between  the  fixth  and  fe- 
venth  magnitude.  In  a  very  fine  clear  night,  when 
the  moon  is  abfent,  it  may  alio  be  feen  by  the  naked 
eye. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  to  furround  a  fortified 
place  with  an  army,  and  approach  it  by  paffages  made 
in  the  ground,  (o  as  to  be  covered  againll  the  tire  of  the 
place. 

SIEGEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Wettcravia,  with 
a  caitie  and  the  title  of  a  principality,  which  it  gives 
to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Naffau.  It  is  feated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.   Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat. 
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SIENNA,  a  large,  ancient,  and  celebrated  city  of 
Tufcany  in  Italy  ;  capital  of  the  Siennefe,  with  an 
archbifhop's  fee,  a  famous  univerlity,  and  a  citadel.  It 
is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  furrounded 
with  an  old  wall.  The  metropolitan  church  is  much 
efteemed  by  travellers  ;  and  though  it  is  a  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture,  the  architecture  is  admirable.  It  is  built  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  the  pavement  is  of  Mofaic 
woik.  The  town  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
palaces,  fountains,  and  fuperb  churches,  as  alfo  a  mag- 
nificent hofpital.  The  great  area  is  round,  and  the  houfes 
about  it  are  of  the  fame  height,  fupported  by  piazzas, 
under  which  people  may  walk  in  hot  or  rainy  weather  ; 
in  the  middle  is  a  bafon,  which  can  be  filled  with  water 
at  any  time,  to  reprelent  a  fea  fight  with  fmall  veffels. 
The  Italian  language  is  taught  here  with  luch  purity, 
that  a  great  many  foreigners  frequjent  it  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  feated  on  three  eminences,  in  a  fertile  foil, 
in  E.  Long.  11.  1 1.  N.  Lat.  43.  10. 

SIENNESE,  a  duchy  in  Italy  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Florentino,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea  and  the  duchy  of  Caftro,  on  the  call  by  the 
Perugino  and  Orvietano,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Flo- 
rentino and  the  Tufcan  fea;  being  about  55  miles  in 
length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  The  foil  is  pretty  fer- 
tile, efpecially  in  mulberry  trees,  which  feed  a  great 
number  of  filk- worms;  and  thertvare  feveral  mineral' 
fprings.     Sienna  is  the  capital  town. 

SIERRA  leona,  a  large  country  on  the  weft  coaft; 
of  Africa,  which  fome  «tend  from  the  Grain  Coaft 


on  the  foutheaft  to  Cape  Verga  or  Vega  on  the  north- 
weft,  !.  e.  between  70  and  ic"  N.  Lat.  Others,  how- 
ever, confine  the  country  between  Cape  Verga  and  Cape 
Tagrin.  There  runs  through  it  a  great  river  of  the 
fame  name,  of  which  the  fource  is  unknown,  but  the 
mouth  is  in  longitude  12.  30.  weft,  lat.  8.  5.  north,  and 
is  nine  miles  wide.  The  climate  and  foil  of  this  tract  of 
country  appear  to  be,  on  both  f'.des  of  the  river,  among 
the  beft  in  A'rica,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  favourable  to 
European  conftitutions.  The  heat  is  much  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  but  on  the  higher  grounds 
there  is  a  cool  fea  breeze,  and  in  the  mountainous  pans 
the  air  is  very  temperate.  According  to  Lieutenant 
Matthew,  "  Sierra  Leona,  if  properly  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated, would  be  equal  in  falubrity  and  fuperior  in  pro- 
duce to  any  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;"  and 
others  have  affirmed,  that  "  the  air  is  better  'or  a  man's 
health  than  in  many  places  of  Europe."  Thefe  advan- 
tages of  climate  induced  the  Englifli  to  eftablim  a  facto- 
ry at  Sierra  Leona  ;  but  they  chofe  not  the  moft  health- 
ful fituation.  For  the  benefit  of  a  fpring  of  good  wa- 
ter they  fixed  their  refidence  in  a  low  valley,  which  is 
often  overfpread  with  mills  and  noifume  vapours,  while 
the  air  is  clear  and  ferene  on  the  fummits  of  the  hills,  to 
which  water  from  the  well  might  be  eafily  carried. 

The  animal  productions  of  this  country  are  linns, 
from  which  it  ha3  its  name  ;  leopards,  hyaenas,  muik 
cats,  and  many  kinds  of  wealels  ;  the  japanzee  or  chim- 
panzee, a  fpecies  of  fimia,  which  has  a  ft  ill  more  lin- 
king refemblance  to  the  human  figure  than  even  the 
ouran  outang  ;  porcupines,  wild  hogs,  fquirrels,  and 
antelopes.  Befides  thefe,  which  are  natives  of  the 
country,  oxen  thrive  in  it,  and  even  grow  fat  ;  aftcs 
too  are  employed  in  labour,  and  do  not  fuller  by  the 
climate ;  but  iheep  fuller  much  from  the  heat,  change 
their  wool  into  hair,  grow  lean  and  increafe  very  little  ; 
while  the  hardy  goat  is  here  as  prolific  and  large  as  in 
any  other  country.  Of  the  birds  which  frequent  the 
woods  of  Sierra  Leona  we  can  Lfive  no  perfeft  account. 
A  ipecies  of  crane  is  mentioned  as  eafily  tamed  ;  com- 
mon poultry  multiply  fall  ;  ducks  thrive  well,  but  g 
and  turkeys  feem  not  to  agree  with  the  climate.  Tur- 
tles of  all  kinds  are  very  common,  and  fometimes  of  a 
large  fize.  Crocodiles  or  alligators  of  a  non-defcript 
fpecies  have  been  found  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
lizards  of  fix  different  fpecies.  Snakes,  which  are  al- 
moll  innumerable,  haunt  the  houfes  in  the  nisht  in 
fearch  of  poultry ;  and  one  was  obferved  which  mea- 
fured  1  8  feet,  but  was  happily  found  not  to  be  venom- 
ous. Fifties  are  in  great  variety  both  in.  the  fea  and  in 
the  rivers.  Befides  the  whale,  the  lhark,  dinging  ray, 
and  porpoife,  there  are  eels,  horfc-mack .  mis, 

cavillus,  mullets,  fnappers,  yellow-tails,  old-maids,  ten- 
pounders,  and  fome  other  fifties  ;  all  of  which,  except 
the  eels  and  ten-pounders,  are  efteemed  fine  eating.  Oy- 
llers  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  another  Ihell- 
fifh,  which  the  natives  eat.  Among  the  zoophiles, 
none  is  more  worthy  i<f  notice  than  the  common  fponge, 
which  covers  all  the  fandy  beaches  of  the  river,  parti- 
cularly on  the  Bullom  (bore,  and  would  fetch  a  h  , 
price  in  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  numerous  vegetable  productions  of  Sierra 
Leona,  our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  mention  the 
following.  Rice,  which  is  the  plant  chiefly  cultivated, 
as  the  natives  fubliil  almoft  entirely  upon  it,  grows  both. 

in 
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•r"-  in  tliff  high  and  low  ground*.  Jt  proffers  indeed  bed 
in  Cwamps,  though,  the  grain  is  better  in  a  diier  foil. 
Next  to  vice  the  caflada  conftitutei  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhah  i  d  is  cultivated  with   great   care.     The 

country  likewife  produces  yams,  various  kinds  of  po- 
tatoes, eddoes,  or  the  arum  efculcntum.  Oil-palm,  plan- 
tains, and  bananas  ;  papaw,  guava,  oranges  and  limes; 
pompions,  melons,  and  cucumbers  ;  pine-apples,  pigeon- 
peas,  which  drelTcd  like  Englilh  peas  are  a  good  puhe  ; 
maize  or  Indian  corn  ;  millet,  cocoa-nut  trees  ;  ockra  ; 
the  tallow-tree  ;  a  great  variety  of  tamarinds  ;  different 
kinds  of.  fig-trees  and  plums  ;  a  kind  of  fruit  refembling 
grapes,  but  more  acid  and  acrid  ;  cherries  refembling  a 
fine  nectarine  in  tafte  ;  a  fpecies  of  the  bread  fruit-tree; 
the  cream  fruit,  fo  called  becaufe  when  wounded  it 
yields  a  line,  white  juice  refembling  fugar  or  the  heft 
milk,  of  which  the  natives  are  very  fond  ;  the  mala- 
guetta  pepper,  or  grains  ot  paradife ;  a  new  fpecies  of 
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tcrmt,  and  a  fum  deemed  fufBcient  ku  fpredily  raif.-d. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  pafjed  in  favour  of  the  fub- 
fcribers,  by  which  they  were  incorporated  by  the  deno- 
mination ot  the  Sitrrii  Leona  Company  ;  and  in  purfu- 
anceof  that  act  they  held  their  iirft  meeting  at  London 
on  the  19th  of  October  1791,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  wore  cliofen  directors  for  that  year. 

"Henry  Thornton,  Efq;  M.  P.  chairman  —Philip 
Sanfom,  Efq;  deputy  chairman — Sir  Charles  Middle- 
ton,  Bart. — Sir  George  Young,  Knt. — William  Wil- 
berforce,  Efq;  M.  P.  — Rev.  Thomas  Clarkfon,  A.  M. 
— Jofeph  Hardcaftle,  F.l'q; — John  Kingdon,  Efq;  — 
Samuel  Parker,  £% — Granville  Sharp,  Efq;— William 
Sandford,  Efq; — Viekeris  Taylor,  Efq; — GeorgeWolf, 
Efq/" 

The  directors  having  Rated  the  natural  advantages 
of  Sierra  Leona,  and  its  prefent  miferable  condition, 
obferved,   that  they  hud  not  merely  to  eftablifh  a  corn- 


nutmeg,  but  whether  fo  good  as  the   common  fort  has     mercial  factory,  but  that,  to  introduce  civilization,  cul- 


not  yet  been  afcertained  ;  a  new  fpecies  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  as  ufeful  as  the  other  ; 
and  cola,  a  fruit  highly  efteemed  by  the  natives  for  the 
fame  virtues  with  that  bark;  the  licinus,  caffia,  dye- 
ftuffs,  and  gums,  of  great  value  ;  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
fugar-canes,  which,  it  is  thought,  would  thrive  exceed- 
ingly well  under  proper  cultivation. 

Confidering  the  ardour  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Eu- 
rope for  fettling  colonies  in  dillant  regions  of  the  globe, 
it  is  fomewhat  furprifing  that  a  climate  fo  temperate 
and  a  foil  fo  productive. ?.s  that  of  Sierra  Leona  did  not 
long  ago  attract  their  notice.  But  it  was  left  to  be  co- 
lonized for  a  better  pii"-pofe  than  that  which  ftrlt  drew 
natives  of  Europe  to  the  Well  Indies  and  the  Ame- 
rican continent.  Being  thinly  inhabited,  Sierra  Leona 
appeared  to  fome  benevolent  gentlemen  in  England  a 
place  where,  withont  incommoding  the  natives,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  ground  might  be  bought  on  winch  to 
fettle  a  great  number  of  free  negroes,  who  in  1786 
'warmed  in  London  in  idlenefs  and  want.  About 
400  of  thefe  wretches,  together  with  60  whites,  molt- 
ly  women  of  bad  character  and  in  ill  health,  were  ac- 
cordingly fent  out,  at  the  charge  of  government,  to 
Sierra  Leona.  Neceffity,  it  was  hoped,  would  make 
them   induftrious  and   orderly  ;  and  Captain  'I  liomfon 


tivation,  and  a  fafe  tiade,  the  company  mufl  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  co- 
lonifts.  The  directors  therefore  refolved,  that  three  or 
four  vefTels  fhould  fail  at  once,  with  fuch  a  number  of 
people  as  would  be  able  to  protect  and  afiift  each  other; 
with  goods  both  for  trade  and  for  the  fupply  of  the  co- 
lony.  Accordingly  feveral  veffels  failed,  having  on 
board  a  council  for  the  government  of  the  colony  and 
the  management  of  the  company's  affairs  ;  a  number  of 
artificers  and  other  fervants  of  the  company  ;  fome  fol- 
diers,  and  a  very  few  Englifh  fettlcrs.  The  directors 
were  laudably  cautious  in  the  choice  ofcolonifls.  They 
admitted  into  the  fociety  no  white  man  of  bad  charac- 
ter, or  who  was  not  a  declared  enemy  to  the  flave  trade; 
and  as  the  chief  object  of  their  cnterprife  was  the  civili- 
zation of  the  natives,  it  was  with  great  propriety  that 
they  chofe  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  fettlcrs  from 
the  free  negroes  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  borne  arms 
for  the  Brnifh  government  during  the  American  war. 
The  fuperintendant  and  council  were  particularly  iu- 
llructcd  to  feeure  to  all  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  at 
Sierra  Leona,  equal  rights  and  equal  treatment,  in  all 
refpeCts,  with  whites.  They  were  to  be  tried  by  jury, 
as  well  as  others  ;  and  the  council  was  defued  to  allot  to 
the  blacks  employments  iuitcd  to  their  prefent  abilities, 


of  the  navy,   who  conducted  them,   obtained,  for  their     and  to  afford  them  every  opportunity  o"  cultivating  their 


tife,  a  grant  of  land  to  his  majedy  from  king  Tom,  the 
neighbouring  chief,  and  afterwards  from  Naimbanna, 
the  king  of  the  country.  The  colony,  howevtr,  food 
vent  to  ruin  ;  but  the  land  which  they  occupied  being 
about  2  0  miles  fquare,  his  majefty  was  enabled  to  grant 
n  of  parliament  to  another  colony  founded  on  bet. 
terj  principles  and  for  a  dill  nobler  purpofe. 

The  mod  intelligent  members  of  that  fociety,  which 
lias  laboured  fo  flrenuoufly  to  procure  an  abolition  of 
•he  flave  trade,  juftly  concluding  that  the  native;  of 
Guinea  would  reap  very  little  benefit  from  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object,  unlefs  they  lhoidd  be  taught  the 
principles  of  religion   and   the  arts  of  civil  lite,   whicl 


talents.  All  practicable  means  or  maintaining  fu'oordi- 
nation  were  directed  to  he  ufed  ;  and  the  coiuieil  was 
efpeeiVly  inlltuCtcd  to  promote  religion  and  morals,  by 
fupporung  public  woifhip  and  the  due  obftrvance  ot 
the  Sabbath,  and  by  the  inflruction  of  the  people,  and 
the  education  of  children.  But  no  perfon  was  to  be 
prevented  from  performing  or  attending  religious  wor- 
fhip  in  whatever  place,  tirce,  or  manner,  he  might  think 
fit,  or  from  peaceably  inculcating  Jus  own  religious  opi- 
Orders  were  given  in  choofing  the  fcite  or  a 
town,  to  confider  health  as  the  Exit  object  ;  and  the 
hill  town  was  directed  to  he  called  Free-Town.  Arli- 
cles  for  building  and  cultivation  were  ■lent  out,  bciides 


alone  can  render  them   really  free,  conceived   the  plan  the  cargoes  lor  profecuting  the  company's  commerce; 

of  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leona  to  be  fettled  for  the  truly  and    fehools  for  reading,    writing,   and  accounts,   were 

generous  purpofe  of  civilizing   the   Africans  by  main-  ordered  to  Vie  fet  up  for  the  purpole  of  inUruCting  the 

raining  with  them  a  I  tercourle,  and  a  commerce  children  of  fuch  natives  as  fhould  be  willing  to  put  them 

'.k  every  thing   but  men.     This  plan  could,  not  be  car-  under  the  company's  care. 

rVd  into  effefl  but  at  a  very  great  expence.     Subferip-  The  leading  object  of  the  company  was  to  fubftitute, 

herefor  atignal  aod  equitable  for  that  difgraceful  traffic  which  has  too  long  fubflited, 
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a  fair  commerce  with  Africa,  and  all  tlie  Mcflings  which 
might  be  expected  to  attend  it.  Confiderable  advan- 
appeared  hereby  likely  to  refnlt  to  Great  Britain, 
not  only  from  our  obtairin^  feveral  commodities  cheap- 
er, but  alfo  from  opening  a  market  for  Britifh  manu- 
factures, to  the  increaling  demands  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  affign  a  limit.  Fiom  this  conne&ion,  Africa 
was  likely  to  derive  the  Mill  more  important  benefits  of 
religion,  morality,  and  civilization.  To  accomplish 
thefe  purpofes,  it  was  necefiary  for  the  company  to 
poftefs  ?.  trad  of  land,  as  a  repofitory  for  their  goods, 
and  which  the  Africans  might  cultivate  in  peace,  fecure 
from  the  ravages  of  the  [lave-trade.  It  had  been  afcer- 
tained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  climate  and  foil  of 
A  frica  were  admirably  fuited  to  the  growth  of  fugar, 
fpices,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  tropical  produce.  The  company  propofed  to 
inltrutt  the  natives  to  raiie  thele  articles,  and  to  fet  them 
the  example,  by  a  fpirited  cultivation,  on  its  own  ac- 
count. Directions  were  given  to  the  company's  commer- 
cial agent  to  pufh  forward  a  trade,  in  a  mode  prefcribed, 
in  the  prefent  produce  of  Africa.  Meaiures  were  taken 
for  cultivating,  on  the  company's  account,  the  moll 
profitable  tropical  produce  ;  and  in  particular,  a  perfon 
of  long  experience  in  the  Weft  Indies  was  ordered  to 
begin  a  fu.  ar  plantation.  A  mineralogitl  and  botanift 
were  likewife  engaged  to  go  out  and  explore  the  coun- 
try for  new  articles  of  commerce. 

Every  thing  being  thus  fettled  upon  the  moft  equita- 
ble and  benevolent  principles,  the  fhips  failed  with  the 
Britilh  colonifts,  to  whom,  in  March  1792,  were  added 
1 131  blacks  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  native  chiefs  be- 
ing reconciled  to  the  plan,  and  made  to  underftand  its 
beneficent  tendency  towards  their  people,  the  colony 
proceeded  to  build  Free-To-wn,  on  a  dry  and  rather  ele- 
vated fpot  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river.  It  occupied 
between  70  and  So  acres,  its  length  being  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  and  its  breadth  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  it 
contained  near  4c©  houfes,  each  having  one-twelfth  of 
an  acre  annexed,  on  which  a  few  vegetables  were  raifed. 
There  were  nine  ftreets  running  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eafl,  and  three  crols  ftreets,  all  So  feet  wide,  except  one 
of  1 6c  feet,  in  the  middle  of  which  were  all  the  public 
buildings.  Thefe  confifted  of  a  governor's  houfe  and 
offices ;  a  large  ftore-houfe  ;  a  large  hofpital  ;  fix  or 
eight  other  houfes,  offices,  and  (hops,  occupied  by  the 
company's  fervants  ;  and  a  church  capable  of  contain- 
So"  people.  The  colonifts  at  firft  fufFered  much 
from  the  rainy  feafon,  agsinft  which  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  provide  fufficient  protection  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  it  rhey  lecovered  in  a  great  meafure  their  health  and 
'pints,  an1,  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  execute  the  va- 
rious purpofes  of  their  fettlement.  To  excite  emulation 
in  culture,  the  government  trave  premiums  to  thole  co- 
lonics who  raifed  the  greateft  quantities  of  rice,  yams, 
eddoes,  cabbages,  Indian  corn,  and  cotton,  refpectiyely. 
To  limit  the  exceffes  of  the  flave-trade,  and  gain  the 
favour  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  the  directors  inftru.fi. 
td  the  governor  and  council  to  redeem  any  native  from 
the  neighbourhood,  who  mould  be  unjuftly  fold  either 
to  or  by  a  Britifh  fubjecr.  The  fervants  of  the  compa- 
ny conducted  themfelves  with  the  utmofl  propriety,  be- 
ing fober.  moral,  and  exemplary  ;  and  from  the  labours 
of  the"  clergymen  were  derived  Cervices  highly  important 
in  everv  point  of  view.     Before  the  end  of  two  years 
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from  the  inditution  of  the  colony,  o-der  and  induflry  Siemu 
had  begun  to  fhow  their  effects  in  an  increafinrj  profpe-  ~"v— 
rity.  The  woods  had  been  cut  down  to  the  d'ftance  of 
about  three  Englifh  milts  all  round  the  town.  By  th 
means  the  climate  fnd  become  healthier,  an  i 
had  diminifhed.  The  fame  of  the  colony  had  fpread  not 
only  along  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  but  alfo  to 
parts  far  diftant  from  the  coall ;  embaffies  had  been  re- 
ceived of  the  moft  friendly  nature  from  kings  and  prin- 
ces feveral  hundred  miles  diftant  ;  and  the  native  chics 
had  begun  to  fend  their  children  to  the  colony,  with 
full  confidence,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  ac- 
counts, and  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Chriltian  relig:  n. 
In  a  word,  it  was  not  without  grounds  that  the  direc- 
tors looked  forward  to  that  joyful  period  when,  by  the 
influence  of  the  company's  meafures,  the  continent  of 
Africa  fhonld  be  refcued  from  her  prefent  date  of  daik- 
nefs  and  mifery,  and  exhibit  a  delightful  fcene  of  light 
and  know  led  e,  of  civilization  and  order,  of  peaceful 
induftry  and  domeftic  comfort.  On  their  beneficent 
exertions  they  hoped  with  confidence  for  the  blcffing  of 
Providence  ;  they  were  countenanced  and  fupported  by 
the  Britifh  government ;  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  prefent  war,  the  French  Convention  authorifed  one 
of  their  agents  to  write  to  the  directors,  requefting  a 
full  account  of  the  delign  of  the  inftitution,  and  the 
names  of  the  fhips  employed  in  their  fervice,  and  affu- 
ring  them  of  the  good  wilhes  of  the  French  government 
to  fo  noble  an  undertaking.  How  completely  that 
government  fulfilled  its  promife  is  very  generally  known. 
Having  vindicated  the  rights  of  man  in  Europe  by  the 
violation  of  ever)-  principle  of  truth  and  juftice,  they  de- 
termined by  the  fame  means  to  give  light  and  liberty  to 
the  Africans  ;  and  that  they  have  fully  tarried  their  de- 
termination into  effect  will  be  feen  by  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Mr  Afzelius,  the  company's  bota- 
nift, dated  Sierra  Leona,  15th  November  1794..  «'  The  «'„//?,-,,, 
French  have  been  here  and  have  ruined  us.  They  ar-  P*"  "• 
rived  on  the  2§th  of  September  laft,  early  in  the  morn-P-  lS3- 
ing,  with  a  fleet  confiding  of  one  large  fhip,  two  fri- 
gates, two  armed  brigs,  and  one  cutter,  together  with 
two  large  armed  merchant  fhips,  taken  by  them  at  the 
Ifies  de  Lofs,  an  Englifh  flave  fa&ory  to  the  north  of 
our  colony,  and  which  they  have  alfo  deftroyed  and 
burnt.  So  well  had  they  concealed  their  nation,  that 
we  took  them  at  firft  ror'Englifh.  They  had  Englifh- 
biiilt  veffels,  which  were  rigged  in  the  Englifh  way. 
They  fhowed  the  Englilh  flaJ,  and  had  their  faiior-. 
leaft  thofe  we  fa.v  on  deck,  dreffed  like  Englilh.  In  fhort, 
we  did  not  perceive  our  miflake  till  we  obferved  them 
pointing  their  guns.  We  had  not  flrength  fufficient  to 
refill.,  and  therefore  our  governor  gave  orders,  that  as 
foon  as  they  fhould  begin  to  fire,  the  Britilh  flag  fhould 
be  (truck,  and  a  fla?  of  truce  hoiiled.  Accordingly 
this  was  done,  but  flill  they  continued  firing,  and  did 
much  damage,  both  within  and  without  the  town. 
They  killed  two  people  and  wounded  three  or  four.  But, 
as  we  did  not  underftand  the  meaning  of  this  proceed- 
v.-e  afked  thtm  for  an  explanation  ;  and  they  ..  - 
d  us,  that  we  fhould  difplay  the  flag  o'  liberty,  as  a 
proof  of  our  fubmiffion.  We  alTured  them  that  it 
fhould  already  have  been  done,  it  we  had  had  anv, 
which  terminated  the  hoftilities  from  the  fhips.  In  the 
mean  time,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the 
the  town,  ha\ing  taken   with  them  as  much  of  their 
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property  a?  they  conveniently  could  in  fitch  a  huny.     I  reft  ;  deprived  him  of  hit  trunks,  In's  clothes,  and  his 

was  with  the  governor,  together  with  a  number  of  a-  bed  ;■  deltroyed  the  natural  curiofities  which  be  bad  col- 

thers  ;  but  as  foon  as  I  was  certain  they   were  enemies,  lefted  at  the  hazard  of  his   life  ;  and  carried  away  the 

I  went  towards  my  own  houfe    with  a  view  to  fnve  as  tits  by  means   of  which  only  he  could  colleft 

much  as  poflible  of  tiny  property  and  natural  collections;  more.      It  is  with  pleafure,  however,  that  we  learn  from 

but  was  received  in  inch  manner,  that  I  could  not  ven-  the  proceedings  of  the  general  court   held  on  the  25th 

ture  to  proceed.     My  houfe  was  lituated  near  the  (hoie,  ot  February  1795,  that  the  directors  do  not  yet  defoair 

and  unfortunately  juft  oppofite  the                 which  fired,  of  the  colony;  and   that  they    have  adopted   the    molt 

I  faw  the  balls   pauin  \   through  the  houfe,  and   heard  prudent  me.ifures  to  avert  all  fuch  calamities  in  future, 

tlu-m   whizzing   about   my  ears.      I  faw  that  I  mould  That  their  benevolent   labours  may  be  finally  crowned 

lofe  all  my  property;  but  lire  was  dearer  to  me,   and  I  with  fuccefs  is  our  earned   prayer,  in  which  we   (hall, 

haftened  to  the  woods.  doubtlefs,  be  joined  by  every  good  Chriflian. 

"In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  landed,  finding  the  town  SIERRA    morena,    mountains  of  Andaluliri    in 

aln.o                         ;  eople,  but  rich  in  pn                (loth-  Spain. 

tnd  other  (lores.  The]                imediately  to,  break  SIEUR,  a  title  of  refpeit  among  the  French,  like 


s  and  te  plunder.  What  they  did  not 
wart,  they  deftroyed,  burnt,  or  threw  into  the  river. 
They  killed  all  the  cattle  and  animals  they  fourd  in  the 
fields  or  (Ireets,  yards,  or  eliewhere,  not  fparing  even 
afles,   do.:s.   and   cats,      Thefe  proceedings  they  conli- 


that  of  mqfler  anions-  us.      It  is  much  ufed  by  lawyers* 
as  alii  -;rs  in  their  letters  to  interiors. 

S1FANTO,  or  Sip-hanto,  an  ifland  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, to  the  weft  of  Faros,  to  the  north-e  ill  of 
Milo,  and  to  the  fouth-well  of  Serphanto.     The  air  is 

pued  the  whole   fucceediug  week,   till  they  had  entirely  fo  good  here,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  the 

rujned  our  beautiful  and  profperinrr  colony;  and  when  age  of  120;  and  their  water,  fruits,  wild   fowl,  and 

they  found  nothing  more  worth  plu  tl       fet  poultry,  are  excellent,  but  more  efpecially  the  grapes. 

fire  to  the   public   buildings  and  all  the  houfes  belong-  It  abounds  with  marble  and  granite,  and  is  one  of  the 

ing  to  the  Europeans;  and  burnt,  as  they  faid,  by  mif-  moll  fertile  and  bell  cultivated  of  thefe  iflands.     The 

take  nine  or  ten  houfes  ot  the  colonifts.     In  the  mean  inhabitants  employ  themfelves  in  cultivating  olive-trees 

time,   they  were   not   lefs  active  on  the   water.      They  ar.d  capers ;  and  they  have  very  good  Oik.     They  trade 

lent  three  of  their  veflels  to  lance  ifland,   an  Englifh  in  figs,  onions,  wax,  honey,   and  ftraw-hats ;  and  may 

flave  iaclory  higher  up  the  river,  which  they  plundered  be  about  80QO  in  all.       E.  Long.    25.    15.   N.  Lat. 

and  burnt,  together  with  fomc  flave   (hips  lying  there.  37.  9. 

They   tock   betides  about   10  or   12  prizes,  including         SI-FANS,  or  tou-fans,   a  people  inhabiting  theG   r  » 

the  company's  veflels.     Mod   of  thefe  they   unloaded  country  on  the  weft  of  China.      Their  country  is  only  <?««•*/ 

and  burnt.     They  took  along  with  them  abb  two  of  a  continued  ri'ge  of  mountains,  inclofed   by  the  rivers  Oc/iriptit 

pur  armed  veflels,  one  of  which  was  a  large  (hip,  laden  Hoang-ho  on   the   north,  Ya-long   on   the   well,  and'V' c*""» 

with  proyifians,    and  which  had  been  long  expected;  Yang  tfe  kiang  on  the  eail,  between  the  30th  and  35th        ' 

but  (he  unfortunately  arrived  a  few  days  too  foon,  and  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

was  taken  with  her  whole  cargo.     We  expefted  at  kail  The   Si-fans   are  divided  into  two  kinds  of  people  ; 

to  receive  our  private  letters,  but  even  this  was  refufed,  the  one  are   called  by  the   Chinel'e  Black   Si-fans,  the 

and  they  were   thrown  overboard.     At    kill,    after  in-  other  Yellow  ;   names  which  are  given  them  from  the 

(lifting  on  us  eveiy  hardfhip  we  could  fuller,  only  fpa-  different  colours  of  their  tents.    The  black  are  the  moll 

ring  our  lives  and  the  houfes  of  the  colonifts,  they  failed  clownifh  and  wretched  ;  they  live  in  fmall  bodies,  and 

on  the  13th  of  Oftober  lad,  at  noon,  proceeding  down-  aic   governed  by  petty  chiefs,   who  all  depend   upon  a 

wards  to  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  left  us  in  the  moft  dread-  greater. 

(id    lituation,    without   provifions,    medicines,    clothes,         The  yellow  Si-fans  are  fubjeft  to  families,  the  oldeil 

houfes,  or  furniture,  ec-:c.  &c.  and  I  fear  much,  that  moil  of  which  becomes  a  lama,  and  affumes  the  yellow  drefs. 

of  us  (hould   have  periihed,   had  not  our   friends  in  the  Thefe  lama  princes,   who  command  in  their  relpeftive 

neighbourhood,  both  natives  and  Europeans,  who  were  diftrifts,  have  the  power  of  trying  caufes,  and  punifli- 

fo  happv  as  to  cfcape  the  enemy,  been  fo   kind  as  to  ing  criminals  ;  but  their  government  is  by  no  means 

fend  us  what  they  could  fpare.      In  the  mean  time,  moil  burdenfome  ;  provided  certain  honours  are  paid  them, 

of  us  have  either  been,  or  dill  are,  very  fick,  and  many  and   they  receive  punftually  the  dues  of  the  god  Fo, 

have  died  for  want  of  proper  food  and  medicine.      The  which  amount  to  very  little,  they  moled  none  of  their 

word,  however,   is  now  pall.      At  lead  we  are   not  in  fubjefts.      The  greater  part  of  the  Si-fans  live  in  tents; 

any  want  of  provifion,   although  of  the  coarfeft  kind,  hut  fome  of  them  have  houfes  built  of  earth,   and  even 

but  are  deditute  of  the  moil  neceifary  articles  and  uten-  brick.      Their   habitations   are   not  contiguous;    they 

fils  for  the  houfe,  the  table,  and  the  kitchen."  form  at  moft  but  fome  fmall  hamlets,  confiding  of  five 

It  was  thus  that  the  Convention  executed  their  pur-  or  fix  families.     They  feed  a  great   number  of  flocks, 

pole  of  fpreading  light  and  liberty  through  the  world.  The  and  are  in  no  want  of  any  ot  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The 

Sierra  Leona  colony  was  cftablifhed  for  no  other  end  principal  article  of  their  trade  is  rhubarb,   which  their 

than  to  abolilh  the  flave-trade,  to  enlighten  the  Afri-  country  produces  in  great  abundance.     Their   horfes 

cans,  and  to  render  them  virtuous,   rational,  free,  and  are  fmall ;  but  they  are  well  fhaped,  lively,  and  robuft. 
happy  ;  and  thofc  powerful    patrons  of  the  rights  of         Thefe  people  are  of  a  proud  and  independent  fplrlt, 

man  deftroyed  that  colony  with  many  circumftances  of  and  acknowledge  with  reluftance  the  fuperiority  of  the  , 

the  moft  wanton  cruelty.     Though   Mr  Afzelius  is  a  Chinefe  government,  to  which  they  have  been  fubjeft. 

Swede,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  protefted  by  ed  :  when  they  are  fummoned  by  the  mandarins,  they 

■jhe  laws  of  neutrality,  they  burnt  his  houfe  with  the  rarely  appear ;  but  the  government,  for  political  reafons, 

winks. 
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liltian  winks  at  this  contempt,  and  endeavours  to  keep  thefe 
»  intraftable  iubjefts  under  by  mildnefs  and  moderation  : 
^  '  .  it  would,  befides,  be  difficult  to  employ  rigorous  means 
in  order  to  reduce  them  to  perfect  obedience  ;  their 
wild  and  frightful  mountains  (the  tops  of  which  are  al- 
ways covered  with  fnovv,  even  in  the  month  of  July) 
would  afford  them  places  of  fhelter,  from  which  they 
could  never  be  driven  by  force. 

The  cuftoms  of  thefe  mountaineers  are  totally  diffe- 
rent irom  thole  of  the  Chinefe.  It  is,  for  example,  an 
aft  of  great  politencfs  among  them  to  prefent  a  white 
handkerchief  of  tarfety  or  linen,  when  they  accoft  any 
perfon  whom  they  are  deliious  of  honouring.  All  their 
religion  confifts  in  their  adoration  of  the  god  Fo,  to 
whom  they  have  a  Gngular  attachment  :  their  fuperfti- 
tious  veneration  extends  even  to  his  ministers,  on  whom 
they  have  confidered  it  as  their  duty  to  confer  fupreme 
power  and  the  government  of  the  nation. 

SIGAULTIAN  operation,  a  method  of  delivery 
in  cafes  of  difficult  labour,  firft  praftifed  by  M.  Sigault. 
It  confifts  in  enlarging  the  dimenlions  of  the  pelvis,  in 
order  to  procure  a  fate  paiTage  to  the  child  without  in- 
juring the  mother.     See  Midwifery,  chap.  vii. 

SIGESBECKIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polygamia  fuperflua;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging 
tinder  the  49th  order,  Compofitee.  The  receptacle  is  pa- 
leaceous ;  the  pappus  is  wanting  ;  the  exterior  calyx  is 
pcntaphyllous,  proper, and  ipreading  ;  the  radius  is  hal- 
ved. There  are  three  fpecies  :  I .  The  crieala/is,  which 
is  a  native  of  India  and  China.  2.  The  occidentalis, 
which  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  3.  The  Jlcfailofa,  a  na- 
tive of  Peru. 

SIGETH,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  and  capital 
<if  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  in  a  morafs, 
and  has  a  triple  wall,  with  ditches  full  of  water  ;  and 
is  defended  by  a  citadel,  being  one  ot  the  itrongeil  pla- 
ces in  Hungary.  It  now  belongs  to  the  houfc  ot  An- 
ill  ia,  and  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  in  1669,  after  it 
had  been  blocked  up  two  years.  In  fome  maps  it  is 
called  Zi.nt.     E.  Long.  18.  5*.  N.  Lat.  46.  17. 

SIGHING,  an  effort  of  nature,  by  which  the  lungs 
are  put  into  greater  motion,  and  more  dilated,  fo  that 
the  blood  pafl'es  mote  Freely)  and  in  greater  quantity, 
to  the  lclt  auricle,  and  thence  to  the  ventricle.  Hence 
■we  learn,  fays  Dr  Hales,  how  fighing  increafes  the 
force  of  the  blood,  and  confequcntly  proportionably 
cheers  and  relieves   nature,  when   opprefTed  by  its  too 
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point  out  the  condition  of  the  patient  with  regard  to 
health  or  dileafe. 

Sign,  in  algebra.     See  Algebra,  Part  I. 

Sign,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  containing  a  12th 
part  of  the  zodiac.     See  Astronomy,  n°  318. 

Naval  SIGNALS.  When  we  read  at  our  fire- 
fide  the  account  of  an  engagement,  or  other  intereftin^r 
operation  of  an  army,  our  attention  is  generally  fo  much 
engaged  Ly  the  relults,  that  we  give  but  little  to  the 
movements  which  led  to  them,  and  produced  them,  and 
we  fcldom  form  to  ourfdves  any  diflinft  notion  of  the 
conduft  of  the  day.  But  a  profcflional  man,  or  one  ac- 
cuftomed  to  reflection,  and  who  is  not  fatistied  with  the 
mere  indulgence  of  eager  curiofity,  follows  ever)-  regi- 
ment in  its  movements,  endeavours  to  fee  their  connec- 
tion, and  the  influence  which  they  have  had  on  the  fate  of 
the  day,  and  even  to  form  to  himfelf  a  general  notion 
of  the  whole  fcene  of  aftion  at  its  different  ir.terefiing 
periods.  He  looks  with  the  eye  of  the  general,  and 
fees  his  orders  fucceed  or  fail. 

But  few  trouble  themfelves  farther  about  the  narra- 
tion. The  movement  is  ordered  ;  it  is  performed  ;  and 
the  fortune  of  the  day  is  determined.  Few  think  how 
all  this  is  brought  about  ;  and  when  they  are  told  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle  of  Cuftrin,  Frederic  the 
Great  was  in  the  upper  room  of  a  country  inn,  from 
whence  he  could  view  the  whole  field,  while  his  aids 
de  camp,  on  horfeback,  waited  his  orders  in  the  yard 
below,  they  are  ftruck  with  wonder,  and  can  hardly 
conceive  how  it  can  be  done  :  but,  on  reflection,  they 
fee  the  poffibility  of  the  thing.  Their  imagination  ac- 
companies the  meflenger  from  the  inn  yard  to  the  fcene 
of  aftion  ;  they  hear  the  General's  orders  delivered, 
and  they  expeft  its  execution. 

But  when  we  think  tor  a  moment  on  the  fituation 
of  the  commander  of  a  fleet,  confined  on  board  one 
fliip,  and  this  fliip  as  much,  or  more  clofcly,  engaged, 
than  any  other  of  the  fleet  ;  and  when  we  rcfleft  that 
here  are  no  meffengers  ready  to  carry  his  oiders  to 
fhips  of  the  fquadron  at  the  dillance  of  miles  irom  him, 
and  to  deliver  them  with  precifion  and  diftinftnefs,  and 
that  even  if  this  were  poffible  by  fending  fmall  (hips  or 
boats,  the  v.'ciffitudes  ot  wind  and  weather  may  render 
the  communication  io  tedious  that  the  favourable  mo- 
ment may  be  irretrievably  loft  before  the  order  can  be 
conveyed. — When  we  think  of  all  thefe  circtimftances, 
our  thoughts  are  bewildered,  and  we  arc  teady  to  ima- 
gine that  a  lea-battle  is  nothing  but  the  unconnected 
flow  motion,  which  is  the  cafe  ot  thole  who  are  dejefted  ftruggle  of  individual  fhips ;  and  that  when  the  admiral 
and  fad.  has,  once  "  cried  havoc,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war," 

SIGHT,  or  Vision.     Sec  Anatomy,  n°  142.  and     he  has  done  all  that  his  fituation  empowers  him  to  do, 


sitrri. 

Nival 

Signal*. 


Index  fubjoined  to  Optics. 

Imperfi  Bien  of  Sight  with  regard  to  Colours.  Under 
the  article  Colours,  is  given  an  inftar.ee  of  a  ftrange 
deficiency  of  fijht  in  fome  people  who  could  not  diftiu- 
guilh  between  the  different  colours.  Jn  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
LX\  III.  p.  611.  we  have  an  account  of  a  gentle- 
man who  could  not  diftinguilh  a  claret  colour  from 
black.      Thefe  imperfeftions  are  totally  unaccountable 


and  he  mutt  leave  the  fate  of  the  day  to  the  bravery  and 
fkill  of  his  captains  and  failors. 

Yet  it  is  in  this  fituation,  apparently  the  mod  unfa- signals  a 
vourable,  that  the   orders  of  the    commander   can    belai.uage 
conveyed,  with  adilp'.teh  that  is  not  attainable  in  thetotneeJ'c' 
operations  of  a  land  army.      The  fcene  or  action  is  un- 
incumbered,  fo  that  the  eye  of  the  General  can  behold 
the  whole  without  interruption.   The  movements  which 


from  any  thing  we  yet  know  concerning  the  nature  of     it  is  poffible  to  execute  are   few,  and  they  are  precife. 

A  few  words  are  fullicient  to  order  them,  and  then 
the  mere  fighting  the  fhips  mult  always  be  left  to  their 
ive  commanders.  This  firoplicity  in  the  duty  to 
be  performed  has  enabled  us  to  frame  a  language  fully- 
adequate  to  the  buiinefs  in  hand,  by  which  a  correfpon- 
dence  can  be  kept  up  as  far  as  the  eye  can  fee.  This  is 
3  N  2  the 


this  feme. 

Seran!    SlGHT.       See  Secokd  Sigfrt. 

SIGN,  in  general,  the  mark  or  character  of  fome- 
thing  abfent  or  invisible.     See  Charact:  k. 

Among  phyficians,  the  term  /tgn  denotes  fome  ap- 
pearance in  the  human  body  which  ferves  to  indicate  or 
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Naval 
Signals. 


Ufed  in 
ancient 
times, 


3  , 
As  well 
as  in  mo 

ocin  ; 


the  language  of  sics  als,  a  language  by  writing,  addref- 
fed  to  the  eye,  and  which  he  that  runneth  may  read.  As 
mmon  w  riting  certain  arbitrary  marks  are  agreed 
on  to  exprefs  certain  founds  ufed  in  fpeech,  or  rather, 
as  in  hieroglyphics  certain  arbitrary  marks  are  agi 
on  to  exprefs  certain  thoughts,  or  the  fubje&s  of  thefe 
thoughts  ;  fo  here  certain  exhibitions  arc  made,  which 
are  agricd  on  to  exprefs  certain  movements  to  be  exe- 
cutcd  by  the  commander  to  whom  they  are  addreffed, 
and  all  are  enjoined  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  (hip 
of  the  conductor  of  the  licet,  that  they  may  learn  his 
will. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  any  number  of  fhips  to  aft 
in  concert,  without  fome  Inch  mode  of  communication 
between  the  general  and  the  commanders  of  private 
ll  ins.  We  have  no  direct  information  of  this  cir- 
cum&ance  in  the  naval  tactics  or  the  ancient  nations, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  yet  the  neceffity  of  the  thing 
i .  fo  apparent,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  mod  ingenious  and  the  molt  cultivated 
people  who  have  appeared  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world;  an  J  we  are  perl'uaded  that  Thtmiltocles,  Conon, 
r.nd  other  renowned  fca  commanders  of  Athens,  had 
lignals  by  which  they  diiected  the  movements  of  their 
fleets.  We  read,  that  when  iEgeus  fent  his  fon  Thefeus 
to  Crete,  it  was  agreed  on,  that  if  the  fliip  fhould  bring 
the  young  prince  back  in  fafety,  a  white  flag  fhould  be 
difplayed.  But  thofe  on  board,  in  their  joy  for  revifit- 
ing  their  country  after  their  perilous  voyage,  forgot  to 
hoiit  the  concerted  fignal.  The  anxious  father  was  every 
day  expecting  the  (hip  which  fhould  bring  back  his 
darling  Ion,  and  had  gone  to  the  fhore  to  look  out  for 
her.  He  faw  her,  but  without  the  fignal  agreed  on. 
On  which  the  old  man  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea.  We 
find,  too,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Punic  wars  by  Poly- 
bius,  frequent  allulions  to  fuch  a  mode  of  communica- 
tion ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  fpeaks  of  the  /pecu- 
lators and  vexil/arii,  who  were  on  board  the  fhips  in 
the  Adriatic.  The  coins  both  of  Greece  and  Rome 
exhibit  both  fiajs  and  dreamers.  In  fhort,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  the  ancients  having  practifed  this  hiaroglyphi- 
cal  language.  It  is  fome  what  furprifing  that  Lord  Dud- 
ley, in  his  Arcanu  del  Mare,  in  which  he  makes  an  ol- 
tentatious  difplay  of  his  knowledge  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  fea  fervice,  makes  no  exprefs  mention 
of  this  very  effential  piece  of  knowledge,  although  he 
mull,  by  his  long  refidence  in  Italy,  have  known  the 
marine  difcipline  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  the 
greateft  maritime  poweis  then  in  Europe. 

In  the  naval  occurrences  of  modern  Europe,  men- 
tion is  frequently  made  of  fignals.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  it  feems  impoffible  for  a  number  of 
fhips  to  act  in  any  kind  of  concert,  without  fome  me- 
thod of  communication.  Numbetlcfs  fituationt.  mnll 
occur,  when  it  would  be  impoffible  to  convey  orders  or 
information  by  meffengers  from  one  fhip  to  another, 
and  coaft  and  alarm  fignals  had  long  been  praetifed  by 
every  nation  The  idea  was,  therefore,  familiar.  We 
find,  in  particular,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  occafion 
of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  ordered  her  fecretaries  to 
draw  up  inftructions,  which  were  to  be  communicate  \ 
to  the  admiral,  the  genera!,  and  the  five  counfellors  of 
war,  and  by  them  to  be  copied  and  tranfmitted  to  the 
feveral  fhips  of  the  navy,  not  to  be  opened  till  they 
fhould  arrive  in  a  certain  latitude.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
cafion, (fays  our  hiitorian.  Guthrie),  "  that  vit  mitt 


•with  the  ftrjl  riguLr  fell  of  fignals  and  orders  to  the  com- 
manders  of  the  Engh/h  fleet.  But,  till  the  movements 
of  a  fleet  have  attained  fome  fort  ot  uniformity,  regu- 
lated and  connected  by  fome  principles  of  propriety, 
and  agreed  on  by  perfons  in  the  habit  of  directing  a 
number  of  fhips,  we  may  with  confidence  affirm  that 
fignals  would  be  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  arbitrary 
marks,  appropriated  to  particular  pieces  of  naval  fer- 
vice, fuch  as  attacking  the  enemy,  landing  the  foldiers, 
&c.  ;  and  that  they  would  be  confidered  merely  as  re- 
ferring to  the  final  refult,  but  by  no  means  pointing  out 
the  mode  of  execution,  or  directing  the  movements 
which  were  neceflary  for   performing  it. 

It  was  James  II.  when  duke  of  York,  who  firft  But  fir 
confidered  this  practice  as  capable  of  being  reduced  in- formed 
to  a  fyflem,  and  who  faw  the  importance  of  fuch  a103^'1 
compolition.  He,  as  well  as  the  king  his  brother,  had  yJ""j 
always  fhowed  a  great  predilection  for  the  fca  fervice  ;  ,f  v0r 
and,  when  appointed  admiral  of  England,  he  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  its  improvement.  He  had  Itu- 
died  the  art  of  war  under  Turcnne,  not  as  a  paltiiuc, 
but  as  a  fcience,  and  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  that 
moll  accomplifhed  general.  Turcnne  one  day  pointed 
him  out,  faying,  "  Behold  one  who  will  be  one  of  the 
hrll  princes  and  greateft  generals  of  Europe."  W 
admiral  of  England,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  ii  to 
the  maritime  fervice  all  thofe  principles  of  cor.cct  and 
arrangement  which  made  a  number  of  individual  regi- 
ments and  fquadrons  compofe  a  great  army.  "V\  hen  he 
commanded  in  the  Dutch  war,  he  found  a  fleet  to  be 
little  better  than  a  collection  of  fhips,  on  board  of  each 
of  which  the  commander  and  his  fhip's  company  did 
their  belt  to  annoy  the  enemy,  but  with  very  little  de- 
pendence on  each  other,  or  on  the  orders  of  the  Gene- 
ral ;  and  in  the  different  actions  which  the  Englifh  fleet 
had  with  the  Dutch,  every  thing  was  confufron  as  foon 
as  the  battle  began.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  famous 
per.fionary  De  Witt,  who  from  a  ilaicfman  became  a  na- 
vigator and  a  great  fea  commander  in  a  few  weeks,  made 
the  fame  repreler.tation  to  the  States  General  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  firlt  campaign. 

In  the  memoirs  of  James  II.  written  by  himfelf,  we 
have  the  following  paffage  :  "  1665.  On  the  15th  of 
March  the  duke  ot  York  went  to  Gunfleet,  the  gene- 
ral rendezvous  of  the  fleet,  and  flattened  their  equip- 
ment. He  ordered  all  the  flag  officers  on  board  wrtb 
him  every  morning,  to  agree  on  the  order  ot  battle  and 
rank.  In  former  battles,  no  order  was  kept,  and  this 
under  the  duke  of  Yoik  was  the  firft  in  which  fighting 
in  a  line  and  regular  form  of  battle  was  obierved." 

This  mult  be  confidered  as  full  authority  for  giving 
the  duke  of  York  the  honour  of  the  invention.  For 
whatevc:  faults  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  unfor- 
tunate  prince,  h'S  word  and  honour  Hands  unimpcached. 
And  we  are  anxious  to  viirdicate  his  claim  to  it,  becaufe 
our  neighbours  the  French,  as  ufual,  would  take  the  me- 
rit of  this  invention,  and  of  the  whole  of  naval  tactics, 
to  themfelves.  True  it  is,  that  Colbert,  the  great  and 
juftly  celebrated  minilter  of  Louis  XIV.  created  a  navy 
for  his  ambitious  an  1  vain-ijoiious  maltcr,  and  gave  it 
a  conftitution  which  may  be  a  model  for  other  nations 
to  copy.  By  his  encouragement,  men  of  the  greateft 
fcicntinc  eminence  were  engaged  to  contribute  to  its 
improvement :  and  they  gave  us  the  firft  treatifes  of 
naval  evolutions.  But  it  mull  ever  be  remembered,  that 
our  accomplifhed,  though  mifguided  fovereign,  was  then 
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ding  at  the  court  of  Louis;  that  he  had  formerly 
adtcd  in  concert  with  the  French  as  a  commander  and 
flag  officer,  and  was  at  this  very  time  aiding  them  with 
his  knowledge  of  fea  affairs.  In  the  memorable  day  at 
La  Hogue,  the  gallant  RufieL.  obferving  one  of  i'our- 
wille's  movements,  exclaimed,  "  There  !  they  have  got 
Pcpysf  anions  them."  'i'ln's  anecdote  we  give  on  the 
authority  of  a  friend,  who  heaid  an  old  and  refpectable 
officer  (Admiral  Clinton)  lay,  that  he  had  it  from  a 
gentleman  who  was  in  the  action,  and  heard  the  words 
fpoken  ;  and  we  trull  that  our  readers  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  at  having  this  matter  of  general  opinion  eila- 
blifhed  on  fome  good  grounds. 

It  was  on  this  occafion,  then,  that  the  duke  of  York 
made  the  movements  and  evolutions  of  a  fleet  the  ob- 
ject of  his  particular  ltudy,  reduced  them  to  a  fyftem, 
and  compofed  that  "  Syllcm  of  Sailing  and  Fighting 
Tnftruftions,"  which  has  ever  fince  been  confideied  as 
the  code  of  difcipline  for  the  Britilh  navy,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  our  rivals  and  neighbours  as  the 
foundation  of  their  naval  tactics.  It  does  great  honour 
to  its  author,  although  its  merit  will  not  appear  very 
eminent  to  a  carelefs  furveyor,  on  account  of  that  very 
fimplicity  which  conflitutes  its  chief  excellence.  It  is 
unqueftionably  the  refult  of  much  fagacious  reflection 
and  painful  combination  of  innumerable  circumftances, 
all  of  which  have  their  influence  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  although  fuccetdir.g  commanders  have  improved 
the  fubjeft  by  feveral  fubordinate  additions,  no  change 
has  to  this  day  been  made  in  its  general  principles  or  ma- 
xims of  evolution. 

Till  fome  fuch  code  be  eftablifhed,  it  is  evident  that 
fi'r.als  can  be  nothing  but  arbitrary  and  unconnected 
hieroglyphics,  to  be  learned  by  rote,  and  retained  by  me- 
mory, without  any  exercife  of  the  judgment  ;  and  the 
acquilition  of  this  branch  of  nautical  ikill  muft  be  a 
more  irkfome  tafk  than  that  ot  learning  the  Chinefe 
writing.  But  iuch  a  code  being'  once  fettled,  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  may  be  expreffed  becomes  a  matter  of 
rational  dilcuifion. 

Accordingly,  the  failing  and  fighting  inftrucrions  of 
the  duke  of  York  were  accompanied  by  a  fet  of  fignals 
for  directing  the  chief  or  moil  frequent  movements  of 
the  fleet.  Thefe  alio  were  contrived  with  fo  much 
judgment,  and  fuch  attention  to  diftinCtnefs,  fimplicity, 
and  propriety,  that  there  has  hardly  been  any  change 
found  neceflary  ;  and  they  are  ft  ill  retained  in  the  Bri- 
tilh navy  as  the  ufual  lignals  in  all  cafes  when  we  are 
not  anxious  to  conceal  our  movements  fiom  an  enemy. 

Notwithllanding  this  acknowledged  merit  of  the  duke 
of  York's  fignals,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  on  this  fubjeCt,  eonfidered 
as  an  art.  The  art  military  has,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
century  pad,  become  almoft  an  appropriate  calling, 
and  has  therefore  been  made  the  peculiar  fludy  of  its 
profeffors.  Our  rivals  the  French  were  fooner,  a:.d 
more  formally,  placed  in  this  fituation,  and  the  minifters 
of  Louis  XIV.  took  infinite  and  moft  judicious  pains 
to  make  their  military  men  fuperior  to  all  others  by 
their  academical  education.  A  more  fcientirie  turn  was 
given  to  their  education,  and  the  affiftance  of  fcientific 
men  was  liberally  given  them  ;  and  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  muft  acknowledge  fome  obligations  to  them  for 
information  on  every  thing  connected  with  the  art  of 
■war.  They  have  attended  very  much  to  this  fubject, 
have  greatly  improved  it,  and  have  even  introduced  a 
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new  princ'ple  into  the  art ;  and  by  this  means  have  re- 
duced it  to  the  moll  limple  form  of  reference  to  the 
code  of  iailing  and  fighting  inllruClions,  by  making  the 
Ggnals  immediately  expreffive,  not  of  orders,  but  of 
fimple  numbers.  Thefe  numbers  beiny  prefixed  to  the 
virions  articles  of  the  code  or  inftructions,  the  officer 
who  fees  a  lignal  thrown  out  by  the  admiral  reads  the 
number,  and  reports  it  to  his  captain,  perhaps  without 
knowing  to  what  it  relates.  Thus  fimplicity  and  ie- 
crecy,  with  an  unlimited  power  of  variation,  are  com- 
bined. We  believe  that  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  a  brave 
and  intelligent  officer,  during  the  war  1738,  was  the 
author  of  this  ingenious  thought. 

Y\*e  do  not  propofe  to  give  a  fyftem  of  Britilh  fig- 
nals. This  would  evidently  be  improper.  But  we  (hall 
(how  our  readeis  the  practicability  of  this  curious  lan- 
guage, the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  and  ;;.e 
methods  which  may  be  praCtifed  in  accomplilhing  this 
purpofe.  This  may  make  it  an  obje&  of  attention  tt» 
fcientific  men,  who  can  improve  it  ;  and  the  young  offi- 
cer will  not  only  be  able  to  read  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  but  will  not  be  at  a  lofs,  (hould  cir- 
cumftances place  him  in  a  fituation  where  he  muft  lflue 
oiders  to  others. 

Signals  may  be  divided  into, 

I.  Day  Signals. 

II.  Night  Signals;  and, 

III.  Signals  in  a  Fog. 

They  muft  alfo  be  diftinguifhed  into,  I.  Signals  of 
Evolution,  addreffed  to  the  whole  Fleet,  or  to 
Scjuadrons  of  the  fleet,  or  to  Divisions  of  thefe 
fquadrons.  2.  Signals  of  Movements  to  be  made  by 
particular  (hips  ;  and,  3.  Signals  of  Service,  which 
may  be  either  general  or  particular,  7 

The  great  extent  of  a  large  fleet,  the  fmoke  in  time  Durii  g  an 
of  battle,  and  the  fituation  of  the  commander  in  chier,  ''"gag'" 
who  is  commonly  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  confufion,-  ra[sof 
and  hotted  fire,  frequently  makes  it  very  difficult  for, (,e  Admi- 
the  officers  of  diftant  fhips  to  perceive  his  fignals  withral  are  re- 
diiiinftuels,      Frigates,   therefore,  are  ltationed  Out  of P^*tew  "f 
the  line,  to  windward  or  to  leeward,  whofe  fole  office  't-j—gj  00t 
is  to  obferve  the  admiral's  fignals,  and  inftantly  to  repeat  0f  the  line, 
them.     The  eyes  of  all  the  lignal  officers  in  the  private 
fhips  of  war  are  directed  to  the  repeating  frigates,  as  well 
as  to  the  admiral  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  repeating  fri- 
gate, ha\ing  no  other  duty,   obferve  the  admiral  incef- 
fantly,  and,  being  unembarrafled  by  the  action,  can  dif- 
play  the  fignal  with  deliberation,  lo  that  it  may  be  very 
diilinitly   feen.      Being   minutely   acquainted  with  the 
fubititutioiis  which  muft  be  made  on  board  the  admiral 
when  his  mails  and  rigging  are  indiforder,  his  (perhaps 
imperfect)  fignal  is  exhibited  by  the  itpeating  frigate 
in  its  prerper  form,  fo  as  to  be  ealily  underftood.     And 
to  facilitate  this  communication,  the  commanders  of  the 
different  1'quaJrons  repeat  the  fignals  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  the  commanders  of  divifion  repeat  the  lig- 
nals of  the  commanders  of  their  fquadion.  g 

Every  evolution  lignal  is  prectded  by  a  fignal  of  AD-F>olu:ion- 

▼  ertisement  and  PR t paration,  which  is  general,  and  lignais  are 

frequently  by  a  gun,  to  call  attention  ;  and  when  all  thePrec"2      .. 

fignals  have  been  made  which  direct  the  different  parts  0f,"  , 

of  that  evolution,  another  fignal  is  made,  which  marks tifemenr, 

the  clofe  ot  the  complex  fignal,  and  divides  it  from  others  »ndBccom« 

which  may  immediately  follow  it  :  and  as  the  orders  ofi,a!       w 
,  ',...'-  1         •  1  1  -  directive 

the  commander  in  chief  may  lelate  either  to  the  move-p  M[ 

stents  of  the  whole  fleet,  thofe  of  a  (ingle  dirifion,  or 

thofe 
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thole  of  certain  private  fliips,  tlie  Executive  Sig- 
nal, which  dictates  the  particular  movement,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  Directive  Signal,  by  which  thefe  mips 
are  pointed  out,  to  which  the  order  is  addrefled. 

The  commander  of  the  fhip  to  which  any  fignal  is 
addrefled,  is  generally  required  to  f.gnify  by  a  fignal 
(which  is  general)  that  he  has  obfeived  it.  And  if 
he  does  not  thoroughly  underltand  its  meaning,  he  in- 
timates this  by  another  general  Ggnal.  And  here  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  as  foon  as  the  fignal  is  anfwercd 
by  the  fhips  to  which  it  is  addrefled,  it  is  ufnal  to  haul 
it  down,  to  avoid  the  confufion  which  might  arife  from 
others  being  hoifted  in  the  fame  place.  The  order  re- 
mains till  executed,  notwithstanding  that  the  fignal  is 
hauled  down. 

It  may  happen  that  the  commander  who  throws  out 
the  figcal  for  any  piece  of  fervice,  fees  reafons  for  al- 
tering his  plan.  He  intimates  this  by  a  general  A  nv 
nulling  fignal,  accompanying  the  fignal  already  gi- 
ven. This  will  frequently  be  more  limple  than  to  make 
the  fignals  for  the  movements  which  would  be  required 
for  re-eftablifhing  the  (hips  in  their  former  fituation. 

All  thefe  things  are  of  very  eafy  comprehension,  and 
require  little  thought  for  their  contrivance.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  particular  evolutions  and  movements, 
and  to  combine  thefe  with  the  circumftances  of  fitua- 
tion in  which  the  fleet  may  be  at  the  time,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  much  reflection  is  neceflary  for  framing  a 
body  of  fignals  which  may  be  eaiily  exhibited,  dii; 
ly  perceived,  and  well  underftood,  with  little  rift  of  be- 
ing miftaken  one  for  another.  We  fhall  take  notice  of 
the  circumftances  which  chiefly  contribute  to  give 
them  thefe  qualities  as  we  proceed  in  delcribing  their 
different  dalles. 

I.     Of  Day  Signals. 
These  ace  made  by  means  of  the  (hip's  fails,  or  by 
•  colours  of -various  kinds. 

Thofe  made  with  fails  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
are  almoil  neceffarily  limited  to  the  fituation  of  a  fleet 
at  anchor.     Thus, 


Main 


The  following  Signalt 


ufuallyjignify, 


top- gallant 
hoifted 


ftayfail 


Fore  top.fail  loofe 

Main  top-fail  loofe 

Main  top-fail  fheets  haul- 
ed home 

Main  too-fail  meets  clew- 
ed up,  and  the  yard 
hoifted 

Top-gallant  fails  loofe,  and 
the  meets  flying 

Main  top-gallant  fail  loofe 
and  hoifted.  Topfail- 
yard  down 

Mizen  top-fail  hoifted,  and 
the  fheets  clewed  up 


1  Officers  and  men   belong 

ing  to  the  fhip  to  come 

on  board. 

To  prepare  for  failing. 

To  unmoor. 

To  weigh. 

Annul  the  former  fignal, 
and  the  fhip  to  come  to 
an  anchor. 

Difcovering  ftrange  fails. 
I  Recal  fliips  in  chafe. 
Moor. 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  defcription  of  the  fignals 
by  means  of  colours,  fuch  as  flags,  banners  (or  trian- 
gular flags),  pendants  or  vanes,  we  muft  take  notice 

the  oftenfible  dillinctions  of  the  various  divifions  and 
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fubdivifions  of  a  fleet,  fo  that  we  may  underfianj  how     Naval 
the   fame   fignal  may  be  addrefled  to  a  fquadron,  divi-    *'*"»'»• 
fion,  or  fingle  fhip  or  fhips.    We  fnppofe  it  known  that         * 
a  fleet  of  fliips  of  war  is  diftributed  into  three  grand  dtr 
vilions  (which  we  fhall  term  fquadrons),  called  the  1™, 
centre,  and  rear.    Thefe  denominations  have  not  always 
a    relation   to  the  one   being   more  advanced  than  the 
,  either  towards  the  enemy,  or  in  the  direction  of 
their  courfe. 

In  a  land  army,  the -pofltion  of  every  part  is  concei- Meanin 
ved  from  its  reference  to  the  enemy;  and  the  reader,  of  the  terf 
conceiving  himfelf  as  facing  the  enemy,  eafily  under-  van, centn 
Hands  the  terms  van,  centre,  and  rear,  the  right  and  left*? '  •'e*rjJ 
•wing,  Sec.  But  the  movements  of  a  fea  army  having ha'tle« 
a  neceilary  dependence  on  the  wind,  they  cannot  befia. 
comprehended  unlefs  exprefTed  in  a  language  which 
keeps  this  circumftanee  continually  in  view.  The  fim- 
pleft  and  moft  eafily  conceived  dilpofition  of  a  fleet,  is 
that  in  which  it  is  almoft  indifpenfably  obliged  to  form 
in  order  to  engage  an  enemy.  This  is  a  itraight  line, 
each  fhip  directly  a-hcad  of  its  neighbour,  and  clofe 
hauled.  This  is  therefore  called  the  line  of  battle.  In 
this  pofltion,  the  two  extremities  of  the  fleet  correspond 
to  the  right  and  left  wings  of  an  army.  Suppole  this 
line  to  be  in  the  direction  eaft  and  weft,  the  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  north-north-weft,  and  therefore  the  fleet 
on  the  ftarboard  tack  ;  the  fhips  heads  are  to  the  weft, 
and  the  weftermoft  divifion  is  undoubtedly  the  van  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  eaflermoft  divilion  is  the  rear.  And 
it  is  in  conformity  to  this  arrani>emeht  and  fituation 
that  the  list  of  the  fleet  is  drawn  up.  But  the  fhips 
may  be  on  the  famc^aft  and  weft  line,  clofe  hauled,  with 
their  heads  to  the  weft,  but  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
fouth-fouth-weft.  They  muft  therefore  be  on  the  lar- 
board tack.  The  fame  (hips,  and  the  fame  divifion,  are 
ftill,  in  fact,  the  van  of  the  fleet.  But  fuppofe  the  fhips 
heads  to  be  to  the  eaft  ward,  and  that  they  are  clofe 
hauled,  having  the  wind  from  the  fouth-foutheaft  or 
the  north-north-eaft,  the  fhips  which  were  the  real 
van  on  both  tacks  in  the  former  fituation  are  now,  in 
fact,  the  rear  on  both  tacks  ;  yet  they  retain  the  deno- 
mination of  the  van  fquadron  of  this  fleet,  and  are  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  officer  of  the  fecond  rank, 
while  the  other  extremity  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
third  officer.  This  Subordination  therefore  is  rather  an 
arrangement  of  rank  and  precedence  than  of  evolution. 
It  is,  however,  confidcrcd  as  the  natural  order  to 
which  the  general  fignals  muft  be  accommodated.  For 
this  reafon,  the  divifion  which  is  denominated  -van  in  the 
lift  of  this  fleet,  is  generally  made  to  lead  the  fleet  when 
in  the  line  of  battle  on  the  ftarboard  tack,  and  to  form 
the  wealhermojl  column  in  the  order  of  failing  in  co- 
lumns ;  and,  in  general,  it  occupies  that  ftation  from 
which  it  can  moft  eafily  pafs  into  the  place  of  the  lead- 
ing divilion  on  the  ftarboard  line  of  battle  ahead.  Al- 
though this  is  a  technical  nicety  of  language,  and  may 
frequently  puzzle  a  landfman  in  reading  an  account  of 
naval  operations,  the  reflecting  and  intelligent  reader 
will  fee  the  propriety  of  retaining  this  mode  of  concei- 
ving the  fubordinate  arrangement  of  a  fleet,  and  will 
comprehend  the  employment  of  the  fignals  which  are 
neceflary  tor  re-eftablifhing  this  arrangement,  or  direc- 
ting the  movements  while  another  arrangement  is  re-  . 
tained. 

This  being  underftood,  it  is  eafy  to  contrive  various 
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methods  ofdiftingul  ■•  fljip  by  t'\e  place  which 

fhe occupies  in  the  fleet,  both  with  refpecl  to  the  whole 
line,  with  refpeit  to  the  particular  iquadron,  the  parti- 
cular division  of  that  fqua  !ror.,  and  the  particular  place 
in  that  divifion.  This  may  be  done  by  a  combination 
of  the  polition  and  colour  o:  the  pendants  and  vanes  of 
each  (hip.  Thus  the  colour  of  the  pendants  mav  indi- 
cate the  fquadron,  their  polition  or  mail  on  which  they 
are  hoifted  may  mark  the  divifion  of  that  iquadron, 
and  a  difiinguifhing  vane  may  mark  the  place  ol  the  pri- 
vate ftip  in  her  own  divifion.  The  advantages  attend- 
ing this  method  are  many.  In  a  large  fleet  it  would 
liardlv  be  poilible  for  the  commander  in  chief  to  find  a 
fufficient  variety  of  (ingle  fignals  to  mark  the  (hip  to  which 
an  order  is  add  relied,  by  h  >i  :ing  it  along  with  the  6g. 
pal  appropriated  to  the  intended  movement.  But  by  this 
contrivance  one  third  part  ol  thefc  fignals  of  add.- 
fuffieient.  Italfo  enables  the  commander  in  chief  to  or- 
der a  general  change  ol  pi  V  fignal,  which 
otherwife  would  require  feveral.  Thus,  fuppofe  that 
the  fore,  main,  and  mizen  malts,  are  appr  ,'ith 
the  proper  modifications)  for  e  the  lignals  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  van,  the  centre,  and  the  rear  fquadrons 
of  the  fleet,  and  that  a  red,  a  white,  and  a  blue  fla^r, 
are  chofen  for  the  diftinguilhing  flags  of  the  officers 
commanding  thefe  fquadrons  ;  then,  if  the  commander 
in  chief  (hall  hoift  a  red  flag  at  his  mizen  top-gallant 
mail  head,  it  muil  direcf  the  van  Iquadron  to  take  the 
polition  then  occupied  by  the  rear  Iquadron,  the  evolu- 
tion neceffary  for  accomplilhin.?  this  end  beina  fuppo- 
fed  known  by  the  commander  of  the  fquadron,  who 
will  immediately  make  the  neceflary  fignals  to  the  fqua- 
dron under  his  particular  direction.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  diftinjuiihing  fignal  for  the  leading  (hip  of  a 
fquadron  being  hoifted  along  with  the  fignal  of  addrefs 
to  the  whole  fleet,  and  the  (ijr.al  for  any  particular  fer- 
vice,  willcaufe  the  three  or  the  nine  leading  fhips  to  ex- 
ecute that  order,  &c.  5'.:. 

All  that  has  been  fr.id  hitherto  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  many  preparations  for  the  real  bluing  of  orders  by 
the  commander  in  chief.  The  molt  difficult  part  of 
the  language  remains,  viz.  to  invent  a  number  of  fig- 
nals which  fliall  correfpond  to  that  almoft  infinite  va- 
riety of  movements  and  fcrvices  which  mud  be  per- 
formed. 

Diftinclnefs,  fimplicity,  and  propriety,  are  the  three 
eflcntial  qualities  of  all  fignals.  A  fignal  mull  be  fome 
objeel  eatily  feen,  ftrongly  marked,  fo  that  it  may  be 
readily  underftood,  with  little  rifk  of  its  being  mill .. '. 
for  another.  When  made  by  flag?,  banners,  or  pen- 
dants, they  muft  be  of  the  fulled  colours,  and  (tre-ngeft 
contrails.  The  fhips  are  frequently  at  a  very  great  di. 
ilance,  fo  that  the  intervening  air  occalious  a  ;reat  de- 
gradation of  colour.  They  are  feen  between  the  • 
and  a  very  variable  ficy  ;  and  in  this  tituation,  especially 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  or  a  dark  day,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  diftinouifh  one  full  colour  fioin  another,  all  of  them 
approaching  to  the  appearance  of  a  black.  At  the  di- 
ftance  of  a  very  few  miles  hardly  any  full  colours  can 
be  diftinguiflied  but  a  fcailet  and  a  blue.  Red,  blue, 
yellow,  and  white,  are  the  colours  which  can  be  diftin- 
guilhed  at  greater  diftances  than  any  others,  and  are 
therefore  the  only  colours  admitted  as  fitjnals.  Even 
thefe  are  fometimes  diftinguiflied  with  difficulty.  A 
ytllow  is  often  confounded  with  a  dirt^  white,  and  a 
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blue  with  a  red.     All  other  dark  colours  are  found  to-     Naval 
tally  unfit.     But  as  thefc  afford  but  a  fmall  variety,  we  ,  ^  '  '  ' 
mull  combine   them  in  one  flag,  by  making  it  ftrip 
fpotted,  or  chequered,  taking  care  that   the  oppu'i 
of  colour  may  be  as  great  as  poflible,  and  that  the  pi . 

ich  the  flags  are  made  up  may  not  be  too  minute. 
Red  muil  never  be  ftriped  nor  fpotted  with  blue,  and 
the  ftripes,  fpots,  or  chequers,  ihould  never  be  Ich;  than 
one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  flag.  Plate  CCCCLXVI. 
is  a  feleclion  by  an  officer  of  experience  zs  a  fct  very 
eafily  recognifed,  and  little  liable  to  be  confounded. 
Their  colours  are  reprelented  by  hatching,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  heraldry  (See  Heraldry). 

Difference  of  lTiape,  as  flars,  banners,  or  pendant-, 
is  another  diftinftion  by  which  the  cxprtffion  may  be 
A.  And  in  doing  this,  we  muil  recollect,  that  in 
light  winds  it  may  be  difficult  to  diftinguifh  a  flag  fi 
a  banner,  as  neither  are  fully  difphyed  for  want  of  wind 
to  detach  the  fly  from  the  llaff. 

And,  hilly,  lignals  may  be  varied  by  their  pofition,  ,lTn  U::tT, 
which  may  be   on  any  lofty  and  well  detached  part  of 
the  malls,  yards,  or  rigging. 

3li'city  is  an  eminent  property  in  all  figna!?.  They 
are  addreffed  to  perlons  not  much  accuftomed  to  com- 
binations, and  who  are  p  much  occupied  by 
other  preffing  duties.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  every 
piece  of  fervice  could  be  indicated  by  a  f:n>!e  rla^. 
This  is  peculiarly  dcfirable  wL'h  refpecl  to  the  fi^ialr. 
ufed  in  time  of  battle.  The  rapid  luccefiion  of  events 
on  this  occa:on  call  for  a  multitude  of  orders  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  his  fhip  is  frequently  clad  a 
with  flags  and  pendants,  fo  that  it  is  exceeain  lv  dif- 
ficult ror  the  fignal  officer  o:\a  private  fhip  1.. 
guifh  the  different  groups,  each  of  which  mike  a  parti- 
cular fignal. 

Thefc  confiderations  are  the  foundation  of  a  certain  And 
propri;ty  in  fignals,  which  direfts  us  to  a  choii  1  c:y 

marks    which    appear    altogether    arbitrary.    ■  Signals 
which  ran  any  rifle  of  being  confounded,  on  account  of 
fome  refemblance,   or  becaufe  their  polition  hinders  115 
from  immediately  perceiving  their  difference,  lliould  be 
appropriated  to  pieces  of  fen-ice  which  are  hardly  1 
fible  to  be  executed,  or  can  hardly  be  wanted,  in   the 
fame  lituation.     No  bad  confequence  could  eafily  refult 
though  the  fignal  for  earning  to  e/o/.r  a3'wn   ihould  re- 
femble  that  for  unmooring,  becaufe  the  pre! 
of  the  (hips  makes  the  laft  operation  impofiihle  or 
furd.      Such  confiderations  dirccl  us  to  fclecl  for  battle 
fignals,  th'ofc  which  are  of  eaficll  exhibition,  are  the  moll 
fimple,  and  have  the  leail  dependence  on  the  circum- 
ilanee  of  pofition  ;   fo  that   their  fignification  may  not 
be  affected  by  the   damages   fuftained  in  the  malts  or 
rigging  of  the  flag  fnip.     Such  lignals  as  are  lei's  eafily 
feen   at  a  diilance,  fhould   be  appropriated   to   orders  - 
which  can  occur  only  in  the   middle  of  the  fleet,  &c. 
&c.     Signals  which  are  made  to  the   admiral  by  pri- 
vate fhips  may  be  the  fame  with  fignals  of  command 
from  the  flag  ffrip,  which  will  confiderably  diminifil  the 
number  of  fignals  perfectly  different  from  each  other.  16 

With  all  thefe  attentions  and  precautions  a  fyftem  of  Br  wl,a£ 
fignals  is  at  laft  made  up,  fitted  to  the  code  of  failing lrean''  GS" 
and  lighting  inftru&ions.     It  is  accompanied  by  ano-4i(iin6U«. 
ther  fmall  fct  for  the  duty  of  convoys.     It  muft  be  en-nun 
groffed  in  two  books  ;  one  for  the  officer  of  the  flag 
fhip,  who  is  to  make  the  fignals,  and  the   other  is 
8  deli. 
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delivc ted  to  every  private  fhip.  In  the  firfl,  tlie  evo. 
lutions,  movements,  am!  other  operations  ol  fervice,  are 
fet  down  in  one  column,  and  their  correfponding  fig- 
n  ils  in  another.  The  firft  column  is  arranged,  either 
illy,  by  the  diftinguifhing  phrafe,  or  fyftema- 
co'rdin  to  the  arrangement  ol  the  failing  and 
fighting  inftruftions.  The  officii-  whofe  duty  it  is  to 
make  the  (ignals,  turns  to  this  column  for  the  order 
which  he  is  to  communicate,  and  in  the  other  column 
he  finds  the  appropriated  fignal. 

In  the  other  hook,  which   is  confulted  for  the  inter- 
dcrrtuod.     pretation  ef  the  fignals,  they  are  arranged  in  the  lead- 
in  »  column,  cither  by   the   flags,   or  by  the  places  of 
their  exhibition.     The  firft  is  the  beft  method,  becaufe 
the  derangement  of  the  flag  ffiip's  marts  and  rigging  in 
time  of  action  may  occafion  a  change  in  the  place  of 
]S         the  fignal. 
The  art  of        The  Ta8ique  Novate  of  the  Chevalier  de  Moraines 
fignals  contains    a    very    full    and   elaborate   treatite  on  fignals. 

much  im-  yjje  recommend  this  work  to  every  fea-officer,  as  full  of 
Fin'ce'fhc  inftrudion.  The  art  of  fignals  has  been  greatly  fim- 
publication  plified  lince  the  publication  of  this  work,  but  we  can- 
of  the  Tac-not  but  afcribe  much  of  the  improvements  to  it.  We 
tifjue  Na-  believe  that  the  author  is  the  inventor  of  that  fyftema- 
tic  manner  of  addrcfTmg  the  order  or  effiai-ut fignal  to 
the  different  Iquadrons  and  divifions  of  the  fleet,  by 
which  the  art  of  fignals  is  made  more  concife,  the  exe- 
cution of  orders  is  rend  ;red  more  fyllematic,  and  the 
commanders  of  private- (hips  are  accuftomed  to  conflder 
themfelves  as  parts  of  an  army,  with  a  mutual  depend- 
ence and  connection.  We  are  ready  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fuperiority  of  the  French  in  manoeuv- 
ring, but  we  affed  to  confider  this  as  an  imputation  on 
their  courage.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft  ;  and  dear- 
bought  experience  fhould  long  ere  now  have  taught  us 
value  of  this  fuperiority.  What  avails  that  cou- 
rage which  we  would  willingly  arrogate  to  ourfelves,  if 
we  cannot  come  to  ad  ion  with  our  enemy,  or  mult  do 
it  in  a  fituation  in  which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  fuc- 
ceed,  and  which  needlefsly  throws  away  the  lives  of  our 
gallant  crews  ?  Yet  this  mud  happen,  if  our  admirals 
do  not  make  evolutions  their  careful  ftudy,  and  our 
caDtains  do  not  habituate  themfelves,  from  their  firft 
hoitting  a  pendant,  to  confider  their  own  (hip  as  con- 
nected with  the  moll  remote  (hip  in  the  line.  We  can- 
not think  that  this  view  ot  their  fituation  would  in  the 
leaft  leffen  the  character  which  they  have  fojuftly  ac- 
quired, of  fighting  their  (hip  with  a  Courage  and  lirm- 
nefs  unequalled  by  thofe  of  any  other  nation.  And 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  only  by  tuch  a  rational  ftudy  of 
their  pro'effion,  that  the  gentleman  can  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  mercenary  commander  of  a  privateer. 

II.     Night  Signals. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  communication  of  orders  by 
night  mull  he  more  difficult  and  more  imperteel  than 
lay.     We  mull,  in   general,  content  ourfelves  with 
orders  as  are  necefTary  for  keeping  the  fleet  toge- 
ther,  by   dire&ing   the   more   general  movements   and 
.tions  which  any  change  or  cfrcumftances  may  ren- 
der necefTary.      And  here  the  divifion   and  lubordinate 
arrangement   of  the   fleet  is  of  indifpenfable  necefTity, 
•  being  hardly  poffible  to  particulate  every  (hip  by  a 
ial   of  addrefs,  or  to  fee  her  fituation.     The  orders 
therefore  addieffed  to  the  commanders  of  the  difie- 
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rent  divifions,  each  of  whom  Is  diftinguifhed  by  his  poop     N.ivnl 
and  top-lights,  and  is  in   the  midft  of,  and  not  very  re-  ^ 
mote  from,  the  lb ips  under  his  more  particular  charge. 
Yet   even  in  this  unfavourable  fituation,  it  is  Frequently 
necefTary  to  order  the  movements  i  ilar  fhips. 

is  durifl  [  the  nighf  are  not  uncomm  iita 

ami  rallyings  are  ilill  oftener  carried  on  at  this  time. 
The  common  dangers  of  the  fea  are  as  frequent  and 
more  ditaltrous.  The  fyftem  of  fignals  therefore  is 
very  incomplete  till  this  part  be  accomplished. 

'    ;i    Is   mult  be   made  by  guns,  or  by  light  ;, 
or  bv  both  combined.  I? 

(Jun-jlgnals  are  fufceptlllt  of  variety  both  in  num-Huvgt 
berand  in  difpofltion.  The  only  dilliuct  variation  which  : 
can  be  made  in  this  difpofition,  is  by  means  of  the  c  T*ri 
time  clapfed  between  the  discharges.  This  will  eafily 
admit  of  three  varieties,  flow,  moderate,  aud  quick. — 
Half-niinutc  gun6  are  as  flow  as  can  eafily  he  hlteneJ 
to  as  appertaining  to  one  fignal.  Quarter-minute  guns 
are  much  better,  and  admit  of  two  very  diltindt  fub- 
divilions.  When  the  gunners,  therefore,  are  well  train- 
ed to  this  fervice  ( especially  lince  the  employment  of 
firelocks  for  cannon),  intervals  of  15' or  12  feonds 
may  be  taken  for  flow  firing,  8  or  10  feconds  for  mo- 
derate, and  4  or  5  feconds  for  quick  firing.  If  thefe 
could  be  reduced  one  half,  and  made  with  certainty  and 
prccifion,  the  exprefGon  would  be  incomparably  more 
dirtincit.  A  very  fmall  number  of  firings  varied  in  this 
way  will  give  a  conliderable  number  of  fignals.  Thus 
five  guns,  with  the  variety  or  only  quick  and  moderate, 
will  give  2D  very  diilinguifhable  fignals.  The  fame 
principle  mull  be  attei.dcd  to  here  as  in  the  flag  fignals. 
the  moll  fimplc  mull  be  appropriated  to  the  moll  im- 
portant orders,  fuch  as  occur  in  the  worft  weather,,  or 
fuch  as  are  moll  liable  to  be  millakeu.  Quick  fi- 
ring fhould  not  make  part  ot  a  fignal  to  a  very  dillant 
lliip,  becaufe  the  noife  ol  a  gun  at  a  great  dillancc  is 
a  lengthened  lound,  and  two  o:  them,  with  a  very  fhort 
interval,  arc  apt  to  coalclce  into  one  long  continued 
found.  This  mode  of  varying  gun-fignals  by  the  time 
mull  therefore  be  employed  with  great  caution,  and 
we  mull  be  very  certain  of  the  lleady  performance  of 
the  gunners. 

Note,  that  a  preparatory  fignal  or  advertifement 
that  an  effective  fignal  is  to  be  made,  is  a  very  necefTa- 
ry circumttance.  It  is  ulual  (at  leaft  in  hard  weather) 
to  make  this  by  a  double  dilcharge,  with  an  interval  of 
half  a  fecond,  or  at  moll  a  fecond. 

Gun-lignals  are  leldom  made  alone,  except  in  or- 
dinary fituations  and  moderate  weather  ;  becaufe  ac- 
cident may  derange  them,  and  inattention  may  caufe 
them  to  efcape  notice,  and,  once  made,  they  are  over, 
and  their  repetition  would  change  their  meaning.  They 
are  alio  improper  on  an  enemy's  cor.il,  or  where  an  ene- 
my's  cruifers  or  fleets  may  be  expc&ed.  ls 

Signals  by  lights  are  either  made  with  lights  fimply  ^jrnaij 
fo  called,  /'.  e.  lanthorns  down  in  different  parts  of  the  light', 
(hip,  or  by  rockets.  Lights  may  differ  by  number,  and 
by  pofition,  and  alio  by  figure.  Tor  the  flag  (hip  al- 
ways carrying  poop  or  top-lights,  or  both,  prelents  an 
object  in  the  darkeft  night,  fo  that  we  can  tell  whether 
the  additional  lights  ate  exhibited  about  the  mainmaft, 
the  foremalt,  the  mizenmaft,  &c.  And  if  the  lights 
n  from  any  of  thele  fituations  are  arranged  in  cer- 
tain diftinguilhable  Gtuations  in  refpedl  to  each  other,  the 
7  number 
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1  S!g-  number  of  finals   may   be  greatly  increased.      Thus 

three   lights  may  be  in  a  vertical  line,  or  in  a  horizon- 

v  tal  line,  or  in   a  triangle,  and  the  point  or  this  trial)'  le 

may  be  up,  or  down,  or  forward,  or  aft,  and  thus  may 

have  many  fignifications. 

Lights  are  alfo  exhibited   by  falfe  fires  or  rockets  : 
Thefe  can  be  varied  by  number,  and   by  fuch  differen- 
ces of  appearance   as   to   make  them  very   diftiriguifh- 
able.      Rockets  may  be  with  (tars,   with  rain  fire,  or 
i         fimple  fquibs. 

By  varying  and  combining  thefe,  a  very  gTeat  num- 
ber of  fignals  may  be  produced,  fully  fufficient  to  direct 
^  •  every  general  movement  or  evolution,  or  any  ordinary 
and  important  fcrvice.  The  Chevalier  de  Morogues 
has  given  a  fpecimen  of  fuch  a  fyltem  of  night  fignals, 
into  which  he  has  even  introduced  fignals  ot  addrefs  or 
direction  to  every  fhip  of  a  large  fleet ;  and  has  alfo  gi- 
ven fignals  of  number,  by  which  aepths  or  foundings, 
points  of  the  compafs,  and  other  things  of  this  kind, 
may  be  exprefTed  both  eafily  and  diftinctly.  He  has 
made  the  lignals  by  rockets  perfectly  fimilar  in  point  of 
number  to  thofe  by  lanthorns,  fo  that  the  commander 
can  take  either  ;  a  choice  which  may  have  its  ufe,  be- 
caufe  the  fignals  by  rockets  may  caufe  the  prefence  of  a 
fleet  to  be  more  extenlively  known  than  may  be  conve- 
nient. 

The  commander  in  chief  will  inform  the  fleet  by  fig- 
nal,  that  guns,  or  perhaps  rockets,  are  not  to  be  ufed 
£inS  that    night.     This   fignal,   at   the    fame   time,   directs 
*>"    the  fleet  to  clofe  the  line  or  columns,  that  the  light  fig- 
nals may  be  better  obferved. 

It  is  indeed  a  general  rule  to  fhow  as  few  lights  as 
poflible  ;  and  the  commander  frequently  puts  out  his 
own  poop  and  top-lights,  only  (bowing  them  from  time 
to  time,  that  his  fhips  may  keep  around  him. 

The  fignal  lanthorns  on  board  the  flag  fhip,  and 
a  lanthorn  kept  in  readinefs  on  board  of  every  pri- 
vate (hip,  to  anfwer  or  acknowledge  fignals  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  are  all  kept  in  ba^s,  to  conceal 
their  lights  till  the  moment  they  are  fixed  in  their 
places,  and  the  preparatory  or  advertiling  fignal  has  been 
made. 

The  commander  in  chief  fometimes  orders  by  fignal 
every  fhip  to  (how  a  light  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  he 
may  judge  of  the  pofition  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  admiral's 
I:  i \;1  muft  always  be  acknowledged  by  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  addreffed.  •       ' 

It  is  of  particular  importance  that  the  fleet  be  kept 
together.  Therefore  the  leading  '^ips  of  the  fleet,  on  ei- 
ther tack,  are  enjoined  to  acknowledge  the  hgnals  of 
the  commander  in  chief  by  a  fignal  peculiar  to  their 
flation.  Thus  the  commander  in  chief  learns  the  pofi- 
tion of  the  extremities  of  his  fleet. 

In  framing  a  fet  of  night  fignals,  great  attention 
muft  be  given  to  their  pofition,  that  they  be  not  obfeu- 
red  by  the  fails.  The  nature  of  the  order  to  be  given 
will  frequently  determine  this.  Thus,  an  order  for  the 
rear  (hips  to  make  more  fail,  will  naturally  direct  us  to 
exhibit  the  lignal  at  the  mizen  peck  ;  and  fo  of  other 
pieces  of  fcrvice.  Lanthorns  expofed  in  groups,  fuch 
as  triangles,  lozenges,  &c.  are  commonly  fufpended  at 
the  corners  ot  large  frames  of  laths,  at  the  diltaoce  ot  a 
fathom  at  lealt  from  each  other.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  (how  lights  of  different  colours?  but  the  rifle  ot" 
■niftake  or  failure  in  the  compolition  at  the  laboratory, 
Vol.  XVII.  1'art  II. 
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makes  this  rather  hazardous.     Coloured  lanthorns  are^r"- 

more  certain  ;  but  when  the  glaffcs  are  made  of  a  colour       :  ~ 

fufficiently  intenfe,  the  vivacity  of  the  light  (which  at 
no  time  is  very  great)  is  too  much  diminifhed.  Re- 
fides,  the  very  diflancc  changes  the  colour  exceedingly 
and  unaccountably. 

III.      0/"Sigsals  in  a  Fro. 

These  can  be  made  only  by  noifes,  fuch  as  the  fi- 
ring of  cannon  and  mufkets,   the  beating  of  drums  and 
ringing  of  bells,    &c.      Fog   fignals  are  the  molt  diffi- 
cult to  contrive  of  any,  and  are  fufceptible  of  the  leaft 
variety.     The  commander   in  chief  is  principally  con- 
cerned to  keep  his  firet  together;  and  unlefs  (omething 
very  urgent  requires  it,  he  will  make  no  change  in  his 
courfe  or  rate  of  failing.     But  a  Ihift  ot  wind  or  other 
canes  may  make  this  necelfary.     The  changes  w] 
he  will   order,   it   will  be  prudent  to  regulate  by  fome 
fixed  rule,  which  is  in  general  convenient.    Thus,  when 
a  fleet   is  in    the  order   of  (ailing  upon  a  wind,  and  a 
fog  comes  on,  the  fleet  will  hold  on    the  fame  courfe. 
If  the  wind  fhould  come  a  little  more  on  the  beam,  the 
fleet  will  ftill  keep  clofe  to  the  wind.      Certain  general  g-  „i;fer. 
rules  of  this  kind  being  agreed  on,  no  fignals  are  ne-v  ••;»  Cer- 
ceffary  for  keeping  the  fleet  together;  and  the  (hips  car.  ''■'■  Pe"e- 

feparate  or  run  foul  of  each  other  only  by  difference  in  Tr       .  e* 
i    ■  r  c  ■!■  i  ,1  r^,    Benals  do- 

their  rate   ot   failing,   or  by  inaccurate  iteerage.      l°nnjrafoe 

prevent  this,   the  cemmander  in  chief  fires  a  gun  from  ate  in  many 

time  to  time,  and  the  fhips  of  the  fleet  judre  of  his  fi-"1"  "sne- 

tuation  and  diftance  by  the  found.     The  commanders      ary* 

of  divilions  fiie  guns,   with  fome  diftinction  from  thofe 

of  the  commander  in   chief.      This  both   informs   the 

commander   in  chief  ot  the  pofition  of  his  fquadrons, 

and  enables  the  private  fhips  o"  each  divilion  to  keep  in 

the  neighbourhood   of  their  own  flag  (hip.      On  board 

of  every  private  (hip  the  drum  is  beaten,   or  the  bell  is 

chimed,   every  quarter   of  an   hour,   according  as  the 

fhip   is   on  the   (larboard   or  larboard  tack.      By  fuch 

contrivances,  it  is  never  difficult  to  keep  a  fleet  in  very 

good  order  when  failing  on  a  wind.       I  he  wind   is  al- 

moft  always  moderate,  and  the  (hips  keep  under  a  very 

eafy  fail.      It  is  much  more  difficult  when  going  lar~e, 

and   leparation  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  molt  ua- 

wearied  attention.      The  greatell   rifle  is  the  falling  in 

with  llrange  fhips  fleering  another  courfe. 

But  evolutions  and  .other  movements  are  frequently 
indifpenfable.  The  courle  muft  be  changed  by  tack- 
ing or  wearing,  and  other  fei vices  muft  be  performed. 
None,  however,  are  adir.:t*.jd  but  the  moil  probable, 
the  moil  fimple,  and  the  moil  necelTary.  „ 

The  commander  in  chiet  .  ill   informs   the  fleet  by  How  they 
the  preparatory  fog Jijn.il,   that  he  is  about  to  order  ana"c 
evolution,    and  that  he  is    to  direct  it  by  fog  nne- 

This  precaution  is  indilpenfable  to  prevent  miltakes.  Lt  " 
Along  with  this  advertiling  fignal  he  makes  the  fignal 
of  the  movement  intended.  This  not  only  calls  the 
attention  of  the  fleet,  but  makes  the  fhips  prepare  for 
the  precife  execution  of  that  movement.  The  com- 
manders of  diviiions  repeat  the  advertiling  fignal,  which 
in:orms  their  (hips  oi  their  fituation,  and  the"  private 
fhips  beat  their  drums  or  chime  their  bells.  Thus  the 
whole  (hips  of  the  fleet  clofe  a  little,  and  become  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  their  mutual  pofition.  It  is 
now  undcrllood  that  a  movement  is  to  be  made  precife- 
ly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  advertisement  At 
3  O  the 


nals. 
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I,1"^Sg'  tlic  exP'ral'on  °f  t^k  time,  the  effective  fignal  for  this         M.  de  la  Bourdonnais'a  method  is  ae  follows :  Niv J  : 

.  movement  is  made  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  mult  He  choofes  pendants  for  his  effective  fignals,  becaufe  ,    r'~' 

be   inftandy  repeated  by  the  commanders  of  divifions,  they  are  the  molt  eafily  difplayed  in  the  proper  order.        ,'7 

and  then  the  movi  mem  mu3  be  made  by  each  (hip,  ac-  Several   pendants,   making  part  of  one  filial,  may  be  : 

cordi  i  '  to  the  failing  aid  fighting  irifttu&ions.     This  hoifted  by  one  hallyard,  being  flopped  on  it  at  the  di-  t*our«fc 

be  done  with  the  iitmoli  attention  and  pmcifion,  {lance  of  four  or  fix  feet  from  each  other.     If"  it  b;nl:"'"f' 

becaufe  it  produces  a  prodigious  change  in  the  relative  found   proper  to  throw  out  another  iignal  at  the  fame 

j  ofiti  )ii  ot  the  flu ps ;  and  even  although  the  good  fenfe  time  and   place,   they  are  feparated  by  a  red  pendant 

if  the  commander   in  chief  will  fclecft  fuch  movements  without  a  point.     His  colours  are  chofen  with  judge- 

lor  accomplifiiing  his  purpofe  as  produce  the  fmalleft  meat,   being  very  diftin£tly  n  ,  and  nut   I, 

tions,  and  the  lealt  rifk  of  fcparation  or  running  to  be  confounded  with  the  addreffing  fignals  appro- 

fml  o:  ea  :h  ot!i.  t  ;  it  is  Hill  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  priated  to  the  different  fhios  of  the  fleet.  They  are, 
thefe  misfortunes.  To  prevent  this  ss  much  as  p 
iible,  each  (hip  which  has  executed  the  movement,  or 
which  has  Rome  on  a  courfe  thwart  I  the  diet, 
intimates  tiiis  by  a  fignal  properly  adapted,  often  add- 
111  t  the  li  ' s i nl  of  tin  tack  on  which  it  is  now  (landing, 
and  even  its  particular  Iignal  ol  recog  iizance.  This  is 
particularly  incumbent  on  the  Hag  (hips  aiid  the  leading 
fhips  of  each  divifion.  Three  fits  of  fuch  pendants  will  exprefs  every  num. 

After  a   reasonable  interval,  the  cor.imander  in  chief  ber  under  a  thoufand,  by  hoilttng  one  above  thi 

xv, 11  make  proper  fignals  for  bringing  the  fleet  to  a  and  reckoning  the  uppermoft  hundreds,  the  next  below 

knowledge  of  tluir  reunion  in  this  new  polilion.  it   tens,   and   the  loweit  units.      Thus  the  number  (143 

mull  lerve  for  a  general  account  of  the  circum-  will   be   exprelfed  by  a  pendant  red  with   bine  tail,  a 

c'l|ar ftances  which  muft  be  attended  to  in  framing  a  code  of  yellow  pendant  below  it,  a-ul  a  blue  one  below  the  bit. 


For  K  1 . 
3 
5' 


Red.     Fo 

Blue. 
Yellow. 
R  d,  wi  h 

white  tail. 


6.  Red,  with  1  'ue  tail. 

7.  White,  with  bjiu 

!-.  White,  with  red  tail. 

9.  Blue,  with  yellow  tail, 

c .  Yellow,  with  blue  tail. 


it 


I   iignals.     The  arbitrary  characters  in  which  the  Ian-         This  method  has  great  advantages.  The  fignals  may 

Glials.        guage   is  written  muft  be   left  to  the  fagacity  of  the  be  hoifted  in  any  place  where  bell  feen,  and  therefore 

gentlemen  of  the  profeffion.     It  mult  be  obferved,  that  the  fignification   is  not  Effected  by  the  derangement  of 

the  llrata-'tms  of  war  make  fecrtcv  very  neceffary.      It  the  flag  Ihip's  malls  and   rigging.      And  by  approori- 

may  be  ot  immenfe  hazard  if  the  enemy  (hould  ur.der-  Bting  the  (mailer  numbers  to  the  battle  iignal-,  they  are 

Hand  our  pgnals.      In  time  of  battle  it  might  frequent-  more  fimple,  requiring  fewer  pendants. 
ly  fruftrftte   our  attempts   to   deltroy  them,  and  at  all  As  this  method  requites  a  particular  fet  of  colours.  \i;,,i, 

times  would  enable  them  to  efcape,  or  to  throw  us  into  :<-  has  its  inconveniences.     An  admiral  is  often  obliged  rende 

order.      Every  commander  of  a  fquadron,  therefore,  to  fliift  bis  flag,  even    in   time   of  action.      He  cannot  "J11"1 

vate   iignals,   fuited   to  his  particular -deft  ina-  eafily  take  the  colours  along  with  him.     It  is  therefor. 

1  ;  and  there  ore  it  is  neceffary  that  our  code  of  li ;-  better  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  colours  as  every  private  (hi;. 

tible   of  endlefs  variations.      This  is  ex-  is  provided  with.      One  fet  of  11  will  do,  with  the  ad- 

ccediogly  eafy   without   any  increafe  of  their  number,  ditioti  of  three,  at  molt  of  four  pendants,  offing 

ds    only   intimate    that   fuch  and  make,   to   mark    100,  2CC,  300,  403.      Two  ol    thefe 

Inch  a  Ggnal   is    (o  and  fo   changed  in  its  meaning  du-  flairs,  one  above  the  other,  will  exprefs  any  number  ur.- 

a6         rinj    I  1  nand.  der  100,  by  ufirjg  the  1  ith  as  a  fubflitute   for  any  Bar 

We  cannot  leave  this  article  without  returning  to  an  that  fhould  be  repeated.     Thus  the    nth   flag,  al 

he  ma'ie      obferv2tion  which  we   made   a! molt   in  the  beginning,  with  the  fla^  fur  eight  or  for  fix,  will  exprefs  the  n    a- 

tne  lniiiu:-   y-i7    t,)a,  ,jic  |-,  ^eR)  ^   o^  (()  jpg^jj  n    ,     ,M  \K ,  gg  ,  ,.  5^  £.c.      Thus  we  are  able  to  exprefs  eve  y 

1  is  of  perly,  the  manner  of  framing   this  fytUm.  ha;  received  number  below  500,  and  this  is  luffcicnt  ior  a  vciy  laige 

.--.     much  improvement  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  code  of  Iignals 
navy,  and  paitirnlarly  from  the  molt  ingenious  thought 
of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  of  making  the   fignals  the 
immediate  expreffions   or  numberi  only,  which  numbers 
may  be                     tiled  to  indicate  any  order  whatever 


And  in   order  to  diminifh  as  much  as  pofuble  the 
number  of  thefe   compound   Iignals,  it  will  be  proper 
that  a  number   ol   fingle  (lag  Iignals  be  preierved, 
even   varied   by  circumftances   ot    pofition,  tor   on 
We  (hall   p'cfcnt   our  readers  with  a  fehtme  or  two  of     which  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  which  can 
1  whii  11    this  may  be  done    for  all  iignals,     haidly  occur   in    lituations  wiiere  any  obftrutHons  arc 
both  day,  night,  .    This  alone  may  be  confider-     occafioned   by   lots   of  malts,   &c.       And   farther,  to 

ed  as  a  fyltem   of   fignals,   and   is  equally  applicable  to     avoid  all  chance  ofmiflake,   a  particular  (ignal  can   be 
■•kind  of  information    at   a  diftance.     Without  dc-     added,   intimating   that   the   fignals  now  exhibited  are 
in    the  fmallell  degree  from  the  praife  due  to     numerary   Iignal-,;   or,   which  is  it  ill  better,  all  Iignals 
dc  la  Bourdonnais,  we  muft  obferve,  that  this  pri:i-      maybe  conlidcred  as  numerary  iignals;  and  thofe  which 
ri;de   of  not.ition   is  of  much  older  date.      Bilhop  Wil-      we  havejufl   now  called  Jillglt  Jtag  finals    may  be   fet 
kins,  in  his  Secret  and   Swift  Meffenger,   exprcl.-.ly  re-     down  oppolite  to,  or  as  expreflitig,  the  largelt  numbers 
commends  it,  and  gives  fpechnens  c.f  the  manner  ot  tx-      ot  the  code. 

1  1   Hooke  in  fome  of  his  propofals  to  This  method  requires   the   fignal  of  advertifement, 

the  Royal  Society.     Gafpar  Schottus  alfo  mentions  it     the  annulling  Iignal,  the   iignal  of  addrefs  to  the  parti- 
in  his  Technics  Cvriofa ;   and  Kiici.ev,  among  others  of     Cillar   lhip   or  divifion,  the  Iignal  of  acknowledgment, 

the  iignal  of  indiftin&nefs,  of  diltrefs,  of  danger,  and 
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»a!  Sig-  one  or  two  more   which,  in   every   method,   mud  be 

fia.s.        employed. 

""*"  Another  method  of  exprefiing  numbers  with  fewer 

colours  is  as  follows  :  Let  the  flags  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 

F,  and  arrange  them  as  follows  : 


»9 
nther 
ih  d  t-f 

iiIktj  !■)• 
er  co- 
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C 

D 

E 
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31 

32 

33 
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35 

36 

F 

37 

38 

3r> 

40 

41 

42 

JO 


The  number  expreiTed  by  any  pair  of  flags  is  found  in 
the  interfection  or  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  co- 
1'imrs.  Thus  the  flag  D,  hoiilcd  along  with  and  abuve 
the  flag  F,  expreffes  the  number  40,  ccc.  Iu  urder  to 
txprcis  a  greater  number  (but   not  exceeding  84.)  fup- 

c 

pufc  75,  hoift  the  flags  £,  which  expreffes  33,  or  75, 

wanting  42,  2nd  above  them  a  flag  or  fignal  G,  which 
done  expreflTes  42. 

This  method  may  be  ftill  farther  improved  by  ar- 


JTfoi^-TranSiri&  the  flaS3  thus  : 


vsd. 
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In  this  lad  method  the  fignification  of  the  fignal  is  to- 
tally independent  of  the  polition  of  the  flap's.  In 
whatever  parts  of  the  (hip  the  fla^s  D  and  E  are  feen, 
they  cxpreis  the  number  23.  This  would  fuit  battle 
fignals. 

Another  method  ftill  may  be  taken.  Flags  holfted 
anywhere  on  the  foremaft  may  be  accounted  units,  thofe 
on  the  maiiimalt  tens,  and  thofe  on  the  mizenmall  hun- 
dreds. Thus  numeral  fignals  may  be  made  by  a  Ihip 
ditmafted,  or  having  only  pole*  in  their  place. 

Many  other  ways  may  be  contrived  for  exprefling 
numbers  5y  colours,  and  there  is  great  room  tor  ex- 
erctfiog  the  judgment  of  the  contriver.  For  it  mull 
always  be  remembered,  that  thefe  Iignals  mull  be  ac- 
companied with  a  iirnal  bv  which  it  is  addrefled  to 
tome  particular  (hip  or  diviiion  of  the  fleet,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  which  is 
perhaps  (hown  in  another  place,  and  along  with  other 
_z  executive  fignals. 
(vantage!  One  great  advantage  of  thefe  numeral  fignals  is,  that 
-•  they  may  be  changed  in  their  fignification  at  pleafure. 
Thus,  in  the  (ird  method,  it  can  be  fettled,  that  0:1 
Sundays  the  colours  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  exprefs  the  cy- 
phers 1,  :,  J,  4,  &c.  but  that  on  Mondays  they  ex- 
prefs  the  cyphers  o,  1,  2,  ?,  ccc.  and  on  1  uefdays  the 
cyphers  9,  ;,  1,2,  &e.  ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  days 
o(  the  week.  (his  mean  o(  fecrecy  is  mentioned  by 
Dr  Hooke  ror  the  coaft  and  alarm  fignals,  where,  by 
the  by,  he  (hews  a  method  for  conveying  intelli 
over  land  very  (imilar  to  what  is  now  pra&iied  by  the 
\\  with  their  telegraph. 

-   2 


oak. 
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It  is  equally  eafy  to  exprefs  numbers  by  night  fignals.  M»v 
Thus  M.   de  la   Bonrdonnais  prop  one  dif-  , "•*'' 

charge  of  a  great  gun  (hall  exprefs  7,  and  that  1,  2,  3,        ^, 
4,  5,  6  lhall  be  expreffed  by  lights        Therefore,  lo  tx-N-jniher. 
pre  Is    24,   we   muit    lire   three    juns,   and   Ihow   three  may1- 
lights.      This  is  the  moll  penect  of  all  form*  of  nightcli-  f™  ' 
and  fog  fignals.      For  both  the  manner  of  tiring  guns     , 
and  of  exhibiting  lights  may  be  varied  to  a  fuffi.ient  ex- 
tent with  very  tew  grins   or   lights,  and  with  great  di- 
flimftnels. 

Thus,  for  guns.     Let  F  mark  the  firing  of  a  Gngle 
gun  at  moderate  intervals,  and  /"/a  double  gun,  that 
two  difcharged  at  the  inteival  o:  a  (econd.     We  may 
expref*  numbers  thus  : 

1  F. 

2  F,  F. 

3  F,  F,  F. 

4  F,  F,  F,  F. 
F,//. 

6  F,  Y,ff. 

7  F,/A  F. 

8  F,  fj\  F,  F. 

9       y,/f,  ?,//. 

ioo.&c.    //,//,  or///. 

It  might  be  done  with  fewer  guns  if  the //"were  ad- 
mitted as  the  finl  firing.  But  it  feems  better  to  be- 
gin always  with  the  lingle  gun,  arid  thus  the  double 
gun  beginning  a  lignal  diilinguifhes  the  tens,  ice. 

In  like  manner,  a  frr.all  number  of  lights  will  admit 
of  a  great  variety  of  very  diilinct  pofltions,  which   I 
ferve  for  ail  fignals  to  (hips  rot  very  remote  from 
commander  in  chief.      For  orders  to   be   underllood  at 
a  very  great  dillanc?,   it   will  he  proper  to  appropriate 
the  numbers  which  are  indicated  by  li.nais   made  with 
rockets.     Thefe  can  be  varied  in  number  and  kind  to  a 
fugcient  extent,  fo   as   to  be  vary  eafily  diftinguimed 
and  undeillood.    It  is  fufHeient  to  have  mown  how 
whole,  or  neail'y  the  whole,  notation  of  fignals  may  be 
limited  to  the  expreflion  of  numbers. 

We  have  taken  little  notice  of  t  Je  by  Cor 

private  (hips   to   the   commander  in  a •  emits. 

very  eafy  butinefs,   becaufe  there  is  little   ri&  of  con- 
founding them  with  other  fignals.     Nor  have  we 
ken  of  fignals  from  the  flag  (hips  whole  ultimate  int 
pretation   is   number,    as   when    (hips   are  directed    t.. 
change  their  courfe   fo   many  points.      1 
eafily  contrived   in   anv   of  the  methods  alrea  ' 
bed  :  alio  when  a  private  (hip  withes  to  in  orm  the  com- 
mander in   chief  that  foundings  are  found  at  fo  many 
tathoms.      In   1  ke   manner,   by    nui 
of  the  compafs,  the  admiral  ca.i  din  :  to  any 

one  of  them,  01  may  be  informed  of 
feen  in  any  quarter,  and  what  is  I 

-.Hi  l/y  the  Drum,  made    ufe   1  rife 

of  the  army,  imlcad  of  the  word  u!  comi  . 

Signals. 
Aj'-j't  r.t'., 
jtRam, 
To  arms, 

The  march, 

The  quill:  march, 

The  jomt  of  awr, 


To  caul 

To  perform  an 

To  form  the  line  or  battalion. 
C  To  advance,   except  whe 
(_      tended  for  a  falute. 
I  o  advance  q-: 

To  march  and  charge. 
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'f.  The  retreat, 
,   S'g'"-      Drum  ceafmg, 

TivoJIj  rt  rollt, 
The  dragoon  march. 
The  grenad  cr  march, 
The  troop, 
The  long  roll, 

The  grenadier  march, 

T'.'i  preparative, 

'7  he  gent  ral, 
Tiuo  long  rolls, 


To  retreat. 

To  halt. 

To  perform  the  flank  firing. 

To  open  the  battalion. 

To  form  the  column. 

To  double  divili 
form  the  fquare. 
f  To  reduce  the  fquare    to  the 
J^      column. 

To  make  ready  and  fire. 

To  ceafe  Ering. 

To  bring  or  lodge  the  colours. 
SIGN  A  i'URE,  a  fign  or  mark  impreffled  upon  any 
thing,  whether  by  nature  or  art.  Such  is  the  general 
figniPcation  of  the  word  ;  hut  in  the  plural  number  it 
has  been  ufed,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  to  denote  thofe  ex- 
ternal marks  by  which  phyfiognomifts  and  other  dabblers 
in  the  occult  Sciences  pretend  to  difcover  the  nature  am! 
internal  qualities  of  every  thing  on  which  they  are 
found.  According  to  Lavater,  every  corporeal  objeft 
is  characterized  by  fignatures  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

The  doctrine  of  fignatures,  like  alchemy  and  aftrolo- 
gy,  was  very  prevalent  during  the  i  s'th  and  1 6th  cen- 
turies ;  and  was  confi  !>  i  1  as  one  of  the  occult  fcii 
which  conferred  no  fmall  degree  ol  honour  on  their  re- 
fpeftive  profefibrs.  Some  ot  thefe  philosophers,  as  they 
thought  lit  to  llyle  themfelves,  maintained  that  phut;, 
minerals,  and  animals,  but  particularly  plants,  had  fig- 
natures  impreffed  on  them  by  the  hand  of  nature,  indi- 
cating to  the  adept  the  therapeutic  ufes  to  which  they 
might  be  applied.  Others',  fuch  as  the  myftic  tlieofo- 
phills  and  chcmills  of  that  day,  proceeded  much  farther 
in  abfurdity,  maintaining  that  every  fubitance  in  n 
had  either  external  fignatures  immediately  djfcernible, 
or  internal  li  -natures,  which,  when  brought  into  view 
by  fire  or  mendrtia,  denoted  its  connection  with  fome 
fiderial  or  celeftial  archetype.  Of  the  doftrine  of  fig- 
natures, as  it  relates  merely  to  the  therapeutic  ufes  of 
plants  and  minerals,  traces  aie  to  be  found ip  the  works 
of  fome  of  the  greatelt  authors  of  antiquity  ;  but  the 
celtdial  fignatures,  we  believe,  weie  ditcov-.red  only  by 
*H1JI.  Mi/,  the  moonlight  of  the  monkifh  ages.  Pliny  info™ 
Ul.  34'.  that  the  marble  called  ophites,  from  its  being  fpotted 
like  a  ferpent,  was  difcovered  by  thofe  fpots  to  be  a 
fovereign  remedy  tor  the  bite  of  that  animal  ;  and  that 
the  colour  of  ihe hematites  or  Mood-done  intimated  that 
it  wa^  lit  to  be  en  ployed  to  Hop  an  hemorrhagy  ;  but 
we  do  not  recollect  his  attributing  the  virtues  of  thefe 
minerals  to  a  fiderial  or  celeftial  influence. 

Signature,  a  figning  of  a  perfon's  name  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  aft  or  dad  written  by  his  own  hand. 

Signature,  in  printing,  is  a  letter  put  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  full  page  at  lead,  in  each  fheet,  as  a  direc- 
tion to  the  binder  in  folding,  gathering,  and  collating, 
them.  The  fignatures  con  lift  of  the  capital  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  which  change  in  every  flieet:  it  there  be 
more  (heets  than  letters  in  the  alphabet,  to  the  capital 
letter  is  added  ;r fmall  one  of  the  lame  lort,  as  A  a,  Ub; 
which*?.:  1  as  often  as  necefTaty.     In  large  vo- 

lumes it  is  eafy  to  d  the   number  of  alphabets, 

after  the  firft  thiee  or  four,   by  placing  a  figure  before 
the  li  as  5  B,  6  B,  &c. 

SIC"  o!  the  king's  feals,   made  life  of  in 

Sealing  his  private  letters,  and  all  grants  that  pals  by 


bill  finned  under  his  majefty's  hand  :  it  is  always  in  the 
cullody  of  the  fecretaries  of  date. 

Signet,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III.  §  17.  ',_ 
SILENE,  Catchflv,  or  Vifcous  Campion,  in  bo- 
tany :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  de- 
candria,  and  order  ol  trigynia  ;  and  in  the  Datura!  lyf- 
tim  arranged  under  the  22d  outer, caryophyllex.  The  ca- 
lyx is  ventricofe;  the  petals  are  five  in  number,  bifid  and 
unguiculated,  and  crowned  by  a  iicctarium  ;  the  capfule 
is  cylindrical,  covered,  and  triloculare  There  are  26 
fpecies,  of  which  7  are  natives  oi  Britain  and  Ireland. 
1.  Anglica,  the  lmall  corn  campion  or  catchfly.  The 
flem  is  weak,  hairy,  and  above  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  oblong,  and  grow  in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  the  flowers 
are  fmall,  white,  an?l  entire;  they  ltand  on  loolltalks 
which  ifl'ue  from  the  als:  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  ercft, 
alternate,  lingle,  and  lateral.  It  grows  in  corn- fields, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  2.  Nutans,  Nottingham 
catchfly.  The  Rem  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  firm  : 
the  radical  leaves  are  broad,  obtufe,  and  grow  in  a  tuft; 
thofe  on  the  Hem  are  narrow  and  acute  :  the  flowers 
are  white,  and  grow  in  lateral  panicles;  the  petals  aic 
bifid  and  curled  ;  the  calyx  is  long,  bellying  a  little, 
with  ten  longitudinal  ilriae.  It  grows  in  paftures,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  3.  Amana,  fea-carnpion.  The 
Item  is  two  or  three  feet  long,  (lender,  procumbent,  and 
branched  alternately  :  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow  : 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  on  oppolite  footltalks, 
three  on  each,  in  unilateral  bunches:  the  calyx  is 
hairy  and  purplifh,  and  has  ten  angles.  It  grows  on 
the  fouth  c  all,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  4.  Co- 
noidea,  greater  corn  catchfly,  or  campion.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  loft ;  the  calyx  is  conical,  witli  30  itriae; 
the  flowers  proceed  trom  the  divarications  of  the  ilem  ; 
the  petals  are  entire.  It  grows  in  corn  fields,  and 
flowers  in  June.  5.  NoS'.flora,  night-flowering  catch- 
flv. The  Item  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  forked  ;  the 
calyx  has  ten  angles,  is  fomewhat  clammy,  and  oval, 
with  longer  teeth  than  the  other  fpecies  ;  the  petals  are 
of  a  reddilh  white.  6.  Armeria,  broad-leaved  catchfly. 
The  Item  is  about  J.8  inches  high,  and  eicft,  with  few 
branches  ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  feflile,  and  broad  at 
the  bale  ;  the  flowers  terminal,  in  falligiate  bundles, 
fmall,  and  red.  It  may  be  ieen  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  is  in  flower  in  July  and  Augud.  7.  Acaulis,  inols 
campion.  The  radical  leaves  are  fpread  on  the  ground 
like  a  tuft  of  mofs  ;  the  dalks  are  about  an  inch  Ion", 
and  naked,  bearing  each  a  lingle  purple  flower.  This 
lall  fpecies  grows  on  mountains,  and  has  been  found,  in 
Wales  and  Scotland,  within  half  a  mile  from  their  top. 
It  is  in  flower" in  July. 

SILESIA,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the 
ead  by  Poland  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Bohemia  and  Lower 
Lufatia  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  a  chain  ot  mountains, 
and  a  thicket  of  cpnfiderable  extent  which  feparates  it 
from  Hungary;  and  to  the  north,  by  the  marquifate 
of  Brandenburg  and  Poland.  From  north-well  to  fouth- 
eall  it  is  about  274  miles,  and  about  100  where  broad- 
elt :  but  it  is  much  contracted  at  both  ends.  Upon  the 
frontiers  of  this  country,  to  the  well  and  fouth,  are  ve- 
ry high  mountains,  and  fome  like.vife  in  other  parts  of 
it.  One  of  the  ridges  upon  the  frontiers  is  Ityled  the 
Riph.ean  Mountains,  another  the  Moravian,  'another  the 
Bohemian,  and  another  the  Hungarian,  Crapack,  or  Car- 
pathian* 
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pothian.  A  branch  of  the  Eohemian  is  called  the  Giant 
'Mountains.  The  winter  on  thefe  hilly  tracks  is  more 
fcvere,  fcts  in  fooner,  and  lal'ts  longer,  than  in  the  low 
lands.  The  inhabitants  life  a  kind  of  flvates  when  the 
fnow  is  deep,  as  they  do  in  Carniola.  Little  or  no 
grain  is  raifed  in  the  mountains  and  fome  fandy  tracks; 
but  the  reit  of  the  country  is  abundantly  fruitful,  not 
only  in  grain,  but  fruits,  roots,  pafture,  flax,  hops,  mad- 
der, tobacco,  and  hemp,  yielding  alfo  fome  wine,  with 
confiderable  quantities  of  filk  and  honey.  In  many 
places  are  great  woods  of  pines,  fir,  beech,  larch,  and 
other  trees,  affording  tar,  pitch,  rolin,  turpentine,  lamp- 
black, and  timber  for  all  ufes.  In  this  country  alfo  is 
found  marble  of  feveral  forts,  fome  precious  flones,  lime- 
Itone,  millltone,  pitcoal,  turf,  vitriol,  fome  filver  ore, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  mineral  fprings.  Great  num- 
bers of  black  cattle  and  horfes  are  brought  hither  from 
Poland  and  Hungary  for  fale,  thofe  bred  in  the  coun- 
try not  being  fufficient ;  but  of  fheep,  goats,  game,  and 
venifon,  they  have  great  plenty.  As  for  wild  beafts, 
here  are  lynxes,  foxes,  weafcls,  otters,  and  beavers.  The 
livers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  yield  lifh  of  feveral  forts,  parti- 
cularly (turgeons  feveral  ells  in  length,  and  falmon.  Be- 
iides  a  number  of.fmaller  flreams  to  water  this  country, 
there  is  the  Oder,  which  traverfes  it  almoft  from  one 
end  to  the  other ;  and  the  Viftula,  which  after  a  pretty 
long  courfe  through  it  enters  Poland.  The  number  of 
the  cities  and  market-towns  is  faid  to  be  about  200,  the 
county  of  Glatz  included,,  and  that  of  the  villages  5C00. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  computed  to  be  about  a  mil- 
lion and  an  half,  are  a  mixture  of  Germans,  Poles,  and 
Moravians.  The  language  generally  fpok'en  is  Ger- 
man ;  but  in  fome  places  the  vulgar  tongue  is  a  dialetf. 
of  the  Sclavonic.  The  dates  coniill  of  the  princes  and 
dukes,  and  Jthofe  called  fate-lords,  with  the  nobili- 
ty, who  are  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  fovereign,  and 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  chief  cities  ;  but  fince  the 
country  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  no  diets  have  been  held.  The  king,  however, 
when  he  took  pofTelTion  of  the  country,  confirmed  all 
the  other  privileges  of  the  inhabitants.  With  refpett 
to  religion,  not  only  Proteflants,  but  Papifts,  Jews,  and 
Greeks,  enjoy  full  liberty  of  confeience.  The  greatcil 
part  of  Silelia  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Breflaw,  but  fume 
part  of  it  in  the  Polilh  dioccfes  of  Pofen  and  Cracow. 
The  bifhop  ofBreflaw  Hands  immediately  under  the  pope 
with  regard  to  fpirituals  ;  but  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices, 
"  not  excepting  the  fee  of  Breflaw,  is  in  the  king's  gift. 
BefidesLatin  ichools,  colleges,and  fcminaries,at  Breflaw 
is  an  univerfity,  and  at  Lignitz  an  academy  for  martial 
exercifes.  The  principal  manufactures  here  are  wool- 
lens, linens,  and  cottons  of  feveral  forts,  with  hats,  glafs- 
ware,  gunpowder,  and  iron  manufactures.  Of  thefe 
there  is  a  confiderable  exportation.  Accounts  are  ge- 
nerally kept  in  rix-dollars,  filver  grofchens,  and  du- 
cats. With  refpect  to  its  revolutions  and  prefent  go- 
vernment, it  was  long  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland; 
afterwards  it  had  feveral  dukes  and  petty  piinces  for  its 
fovereign?,  who  by  degrees  became  fubject  to  the  kings 
of  Bohemia,  until  at  lall  king  Charles  J  V.  incorporated 
the  whole  duchy  with  Bohemia ;  and  thus  it  continued 
in,  the  poflcflion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  until  the  king 
of  Pruffia  in  1742,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  that 
enfued  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
pretending  a  kind  ef  claim,  wrefttd  a  great  part  of  it, 


together  with  the  county  of  Glatz,  from  his  daughter 
and  heirefs  Maria  Thercfa,  the  late  emprefs  dowager  ; 
fo  that  now  only  a  fmall  part  of  it  is  poXeiTed  by  the 
houfe  of  Aulliia,  and  connected  with  the  empire,  the  . 
rell  being  governed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  without  ac- 
knowledging any  fort  of  dependence  on  the  crown  or 
Bohemia  or  the  empire.  For  the  adminiflration  of 
juftice  in  all  civil,  criminal,  and  feudal  cafes,  an '. 
inch  as  relate  to  the  revenue,  the  king  of  Pruffia  has 
effabhlhed  three  fupreme  judicato«ijs,  to  which  an  ap- 
peal lies  from  all  the  inferior  ones,  and  from  which, 
when  the  fum  exceeds  503  rix-dollars,  caufes  may  be 
moved  to  Berlin.  The  Lutheran  churches  and  fchool; 
are  under  the  infpection  of  the  upper  confillories,  and 
thofe  of  the  Papiits  under  that  of  the  biihop's  court  at 
Breflaw  ;  but  from  botli  an  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal 
at  Berlin.  As  to  the  revenue,  the  excife  here  is  levied 
only  in  the  walled  towss,  being  on  the  fame  footing  as 
in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg  ;  but  in  the  rell  of  the 
country  the  contributions  are  fixed,  and  the  fame  both 
in  peace  and  war.  The  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue 
are  under  the  management  of  the  war  and  domain  of- 
fices of  Breflaw  and  Glogau.  The  whole  revenue  ari- 
fing  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  from  Silelia  and  the  county 
of  Glatz  amounts  to  about  four  millions  of  rix-dol!ars 
per  annum. 

Silefia  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  each  of 
thefe  again  into  principalities  and  lordlhips  ;  of  fome  of 
which  both  the  property  and  jurildiclion  belong  imme- 
diately to  the  fovereign,  but  of  others  to  his  lubjects  and 
vaflals.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people,  the 
boors  are  accounted  very  dull  and  ftupid  ;  but  of  thole 
of  a  higher  rank,  many  have  dillinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as  by  their  military  and 
political  talents.  However,  in  general,  like  their  neigh- 
bours the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  they  have  more  of 
Mars  than  Mercury  in  their  compolition,  and  their  parts 
are  more  folid  than  fhining. 

SILESIAN  earth,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  fine* 
aftringent  bole.  It  is  very  heavy,  of  a  firm  compaft 
texture,  and  in  colour  of  a  brownilh  yellow.  It  breaks 
eafily  between  the  lingers,  and  does  not  (lain  the  hands  ; 
is  naturally  of  a  lmooth  furface,  is  readily  diffulible  in 
water,  and  melts  freely  into  a  butter-like  ftibftance  in 
the  mouth.  It  leaves  no  grittinefs  between  the  teeth, 
and  does  not  ferment  with  acid  menftrua.  It  is  found 
in  the  perpendicular  fiffiires  of  rocks  near  the  gold- 
mines at  Strigonium  in  Hungary,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  impregnated  with  the  fulphur  of  that  metal.  It  is 
a  good  altringent,  and  better  than  molt  of  the  boles  in 
ule. 

SILICERNIUM,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  fcail 
of  a  private  nature,  provided  for  the  dead  fome  tin 
ter  the  funeral.     It  confifted  of  beans,  lettuces,  bread, 
eggs,  &c.      Thefe  were  laid   upon  the  tomb,  and  they 
foolifhly  believed  that  the  dead  would  come  out  for  the 
repall.      What   was  left    was   generally   burnt   on   the 
Hone.      The  word  filuermum  is  derived  from  Jtlex  and 
cana,  i.  e.  "  a  frrpper  upon  a  ftone."    Latin  r  what  had 
thus  been  provided  for  the  dead,  wasefteemed  amai 
the  moJl  miferable   poverty.      A  limilar   entertainment 
was  made  by  the  Grcc!v;ut  th.  tombs  of  the  deceafed  ; 
but  it  was  ufual  among  them   to  treat   the  ghofls  with 
the  fragments  from  the   feaft  of  the  living.      See  Pi  - 
nlral  and  Infkrix, 
1  SILEX. 
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SILEX.     See  Flint. 

SILICEOUS  earths.  See  Mineralogy,  Part  IT. 
Order  4. 

SILIUS  (Italieus  Cain?.),  an  ancient  Roman  poet, 
and  author  of  an  epic  poem  in  17  book1;,  which  con- 
tains an  hiftory  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  fo  famous  for 
having  decided  the  empire  of  the  world  in  favour  of  the 
Romans,  lie  wr.s  born  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
is  luppofed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Italian  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but  whether  he  was  born  at  Ita- 
hca  in  Spain,  or  at  Corfinium  in  Italy,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  had  the  name  of  Italica  given  it  during 
the  Social  war,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  known  : 
though,  if  his  birth  had  happened  at  either  of  thefe 
places,  the  grammarians  would  tell  US,  that  he  fhould  have 
been  called  Ita/ierpfir,  and  not  Italieus.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  bar  ;  and,  by  a  clofe 
imitation  of  Cicero,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  became 
a  celebrated  advocate  and  molt  accomplifhcd  orator. 
His  merit  and  character  recommended  him  to  the  high- 
4  ft  offices  in  the  republic,  evcu  to  the  confullhip,  of 
which  he  was  poiTcfled  when  Nero  died.  He  is  laid  to 
have  been  aidir-.g  and  nffilting  in  accufing  perfons  of 
high  rank  and  fortune,  whom  that  wicked  emperor  had 
devoted  to  destruction  :  but  he  retrieved  his  charj-'r 
kfterwards  by  a  long  and  uniform  courfe  or  virtuous  be- 
haviour. Vefpafian  lent  him  as  proconful  into  Afia, 
where  he  behaved  with  clean  hands  and  utiblemilhed  re- 
putation. After  having  thus  (pent  the  bed  part  of  his 
hfe  in  the  fervice  it  his  country,  he  bade  adieu  to  public 
affairs,  refolding  to  confecrate  the  remainder  to  polite 
retirement  and  the  mirfes.  He  had  leveinl  line  villas  in 
the  country:  one  at  Tufculum,  celebrated  for  having 
been  Cicero's ;  and  a  ("arm  near  Naples  faid  to  have 
been  Virgil's,  Jtt  which  was  his  tomb,  which  Silius 
often  vifited.  Thus  Martial  compliments  him  on  both 
thefe  accounts  : 

Sdiv.s  hue  magni  celehrat  monument*  Jlfjron's, 

Jugera  fncundi  r/ui  Ciieronii  hale!. 
Hurt  Jem  Dominumque  fui  tumulicjue  latifque 

Non  a  limn  mallrt  uec  blaro  T.ec  Cirero. 

Epigr.  49.  lib.  xi. 
Of  Tully'sfeat  my  Silius  is  poffefs'd, 
And  his  the  tomb  where  Virgil's  allies  reft. 
Could  thofe  great  (hades  return  tochoofe  their  heir, 
The  prefect  owner  they  would  both  prefer. 

Jn  thefe  retirements  he  applied  himfelf  to  poetry  :  led 
not  fo  much  by  any  great  force  of  genius,  which  would 
certainly  not  have  fuffered  him  to  Hay  till  life  was  in 
the  wane  and  his  imagination  growing  cold,  as  by  his 
exceeding  great  love  of  Virgil,  to  whofe  memory  he 
paid  the  higheft  veneration.  He  lias  imitated  him  in 
his  poem  ;  and  though  he  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  him, 
yet  he  has  difcovered  a  great  and  univcrfal  genius, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  fucceed  in  fame  de- 

in  whatever  he  undertook. 

i  en   for  fome  time  afflidted  with  an   im- 
potth  h  was  deemed  incurable,  he  grew  weary 

.,   to  which,   in  the   language  or  Pliny,   he   put  an 
end  with  determined  cou    I 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Silius  Italieus.   A 
.  and  correit  one  was  ■  I  at  Leipftc  in  \Cg6,in 

.'.:!     I   >.:.  '       tes  by  Cellarius  S  but  the 
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bed  is  that  cum  notis  intyris  vara  rum  et  Arnoidi  Dra-       SSI 
kenborrh.     Tiaject.  ad  Rhen.   1-17,  in  4to.  ^~~~v 

SI  l.R,  a  very  foft,    line,  bright  thread,  the  work  of 
an  inlict  called  bombyx,  or  the  iilk  worm. 

As  the  Iilk  worm  is  a  native  of  China,  the  culture  of 
filk  in  ancient  times  was  entirely  confined  to  that  coun- 
try. We  are  told  that  the  empreffes,  furrounded  by 
their  women,  fpent  their  leifuie  hours  in  hatching  and 
rearing  Iilk  worms,  and  in  weaving  tifTues  and  Iilk  veils. 
That  this  example  was  foon  imitated  by  perfons  ot  .  U 
ranks,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  ;  for  we  are  informed 
that  the  Chinele,  who  were  formerly  clothed  in  fkins, 
in  a  fhort  time  after  were  drefled  in  veftments  of  Iilk. 
Till  the  reign  of  Jultinian,  the  Iilk  worm  was  unknown 
beyond  the  territories  of  China,  but  Iilk  was  introduced 
into  Perfia  long  before  that  period.  After  the  conquelt 
of  the  Perfian  empiie  by  Alexander  the  Great,  this  va- 
luable commodity  was  brought  into  Greece,  and  thence  r 
conveyed  to  Rome.  The  firft  of  the  Roman  writers  ^ilr" 
extant  by  whom  Iilk  is  mentioned,  are  Virgil  and  Hb»c  ™ 
race;  but  it  is  probable,  that  neither  of  them  knewihei.a 
from  what  country  it  was  obtained,  nor  how  it  was  of  filk- 
produced.  By  fome  ot  the  ancients  it  was  luppofed  to 
be  a  fine  down  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  or 
flowers.  Others  imagined  it  to  be  a  delicate  Ipecies  of 
wool  or  cotton  ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  learned  that 
it  was  the  work  of  an  infeft,  (how  by  their  descriptions 
that  they  had  110  diilinct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  formed.  Among  the  Romans,  filk.  was  deemed  a 
drefs  too  expenlive  and  too  delicate  for  men,  and  wa» 
appropriated  wholly  to  women  of  eminent  rank  and  opu- 
lence. Etagabulus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  tirlt  man 
among  the  Romans  who  wore  a  garment  of  tine  filk.; 
Atirelian  complained  that  a  pound  of  Iilk  was  fold  at 
Rome  for  12  ounces  of  gold  ;  and  it  is  faid  he  refuftd 
to  give  his  wife  permiflion  to  wear  it  on  account  of 
its  exorbitant  price.  4 

For  fevcral  centuries  the  Perfians  fupplied  the  Ro-Brougl 
man  empire  with  the  lilks  of  China.  Caravans  tra-fr"l;1  C 
verfed  the  whole  latitude  of  Alia,  in  243  days,  fromj!v  1. 
the  Chinefe  ocean  to  the  fea-coalt  of  Syria,  Carrying tjme 0f 
thi»  commodity.  Sometimes  it  was  conveyed  to  the  ftiinan. 
ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  and  thence  transported 
by  fea  to  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  Perfians,  with  the 
ufual  rapacity  of  monopol.its,  railed  the  price  of  Iilk  to  . 

,-       ,  '  '  ,     .    1  ,  ,     r  ■     ■  ,      Uiljuili 

lucti  an  exorbitant  height,  that  Jultiman,  eager  not  only  „,,„„; 
to  obtain  a  full  and  certain  lupply  of  a  commodity  which  India,  y 
was  become  of  indilpeufable  uie,  but  felicitous  to  deliver 
the  commerce  of  his  fubjedts  from  the  exactions  of  his 
enemies,  endeavoured,    by  means  of  his  ally,   the  Chrif- 
tian  monarch  of  Abyffinia,   to  wuil    fome  portion   of 
the  J;lk  trade  from  the    Perfians.      In   this   attempt    he 
failed  ;  but  when  he  leaft  expected  it,  he,  by  an  unfore- 
feen  event,  attained,  in  fome  mcafure,  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view.     Two  Perfian  monks  having  been  env        .? 
ployed  as  miffionaries  in  Ionic  of  the  Chriltian  churches,.        f'1 
which  were  eltabliftied  (as  we  are  informed  by  Cofmas)  jntoEui 
in  different  parts  of  India,  had  penetrated  into  the  court- by  two 
try  of  the  Seres,  or  China.     There  they  obiirved  the'""11''5- 
labours  of  the  Iilk  weim,   and  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  arts  of  man  in    working  up  its  pi<  dutfions  into 
Inch  a  variety  of  elegant  fabrics.     The  prafped  of  gain, 
or  perhaps  an  indignant  zeal,  excited  by  feeing  this  lu- 
snch  ot  commerce  engrofled  by  unbelieving 

nations, 


gift. 
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■nations,  prompted  them  to  repair  to  Conftantinople.  grey,     They  then  put  two  facets  together,  and  rolling 

There  they  explained  to  the  emperor  die  origin  of  filk,  them  clofe  tie  the  end6. 

as  well  as  the  various  modes  of  preparing  and  manufac-         The  third  Hay,  toward.:  night,  the  (beets  are  unroll- 

taring  it,   myfteries  hitherto  unknown,  or  very  imper-  cd  and  llretched  on  a  fine  mat,  when  the  eggs  appear 

fettly  undcrltood  in  Europe  ;  and   encouraged  by   his  blackifh.     They  then   roll  three   fheets  together,  and 

liberal  promifes,  they  undertook  to  bring  to  the  capital  cairy  them  into  a  pretty  warm  place,  dickered  from  the 

a  fufficient  number  of  thofe  wonderful  infefts,  to  whofe  fouth  wind.      The   next  day  the  people  taking  out  the 

labours  man  is  fo  much   indebted.      This   they  accpm-  rolls,  and  opeiiing   them,    find  them  full  of  worms  like 

plifhed,  by  conveying  the  ej-gs  of  the  filk  worm   in  a  imall  black  anis. 

liollow  cane.  '1  hey  were  hatched  by  the  heat  of  a  The  apartment  chofen  for  filk  worms  is  on  a  dry 
dunghill,  fed  with  the  leaves  of  a  wild  mulberry  tree,  ground,  in  a  pure  air,  and  free  from  noife.  The  rooms 
and  they  multiplied  and  worked  in  the  fame  manner  as  are  fquare,  and  very  clofe,  for  the  fake  of  warmth  ;  the 
in  thofe  climates  where  they  firll  became  objects  of  hu-  door  faces  the  fouth,  and  is  covered  with  a  double 
man  attention  and  care.  Vaft  numbers  of  thefe  infects  mat,  to  keep  out  the  cold;  yet  there  fliould  be  a  win- 
were  foon  reared  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  partial'  daw  on  every  fide,  that  when  it  is  thought  neceffary  the 
Iarly  in  the  Pelopcmuefus.  Sicily  afterwards  undertook  air  may  have  a  free  paflage.  In  opening  a  window  to 
to  breed  filk  worms  wirh  equal  lucccb,  and  was  imitated,  let  in  a  refrefhing  breeze,  care  muff  be  taken  to  keep 
fr.im  time  to  time,  in  fevcral  towns  of  Italv.  In  all  out  the  gnats  and  flies.  The  room  mufl  be  furnilhed 
thefe  places  extenf've  manufactures  were  eftablifhed  and  with  nine  or  ten  rows  of  frames,  about  nine  inches  one 
carried  on  with  lilk  of  domeftic  production.  The  de-  above  th*  other.  On  thefe  they  place  rufh  hurdles,  up- 
mand  for  filk  from  the  eaft  diminished  of  courfe,  the  on  which  the  worms  are  fed  till  they  are  ready  to  fpin  ; 
fubjects  of  the  Greek  emperors  were  no  longer  obliged  and,  to  pvtferve  a  regular  heat,  ftove  lircs  are  placed  at 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  Perfians  for  a  fupply  of  it,  and  the  corners  of  the  roo,n,  or  elfe  a  warming  pan  is  car- 
a  conlidcrable  change  took  place  in  the  nature  of  the  ried  up  and  down  it  ;  but  it  muft  not  have  the  lead 
commercial  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  India,  flame  or  fmoke.   Cow-dung  dried  in  the  fun  is  elleemed 

As  filk  is  the  production  of  a  worm,  it  will  be  firft  the  mod  proper  fuel, 
neceffary  to  give  a  defcription  of  its  nature  and  mode  of         The  worms  eat  equally   dav  and   night.      The   Chi- 

manufacturing.      But  before  we  give  any  account  of  the  nefe  give  them  on   the  firft  day  forty-ejght  rneak.-   that 

inoft  approved  methods  or  managing  filk  worms  in  Eu-  is,  one  every  half  hour  ;  the  next  thirty  ;  the  third  day 

rope,  it  will  be  proper  to  prefent  a  fhort  description  of  they  have  tl 111  lefs.    As  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  takes 

the  methods  pra;tifed  in  China,  the  original  country  of  away  their  ftomacb,   juft  before   their  rcpa'.t  a  wifp  of 

the   filk  worm.     Thefe   are   two:   they  either  permit  very  dry  flraw,  the  flame  of  which  mull  be  all  alike,  is 

them  to  remain   at  liberty  on  mulberry  trees,  or  keep  held  over  the  worn  s  to   free   them  from   the   cold  and 

them  in  rooms.  '  As  the  fine-It  filk  is  produced  by  worms  moilhire  that  benumbs  them,   or  elfe  the  blinds  are  ta- 

confined  in  rooms,  paid  as  the  firfr.  method  is  very  !im-  ken  from  the  windows  to  let  is  the  full  dav-kdit. 
pie,  it  will  fuffice  to  defcribe  the  fecond.  Eating  fo  often  haflens  their  prowth,  on  which  the 

To  begin  with  the  e  rgs,  which  are  laid  on  large  fiieets  chief  piofit  of  the  filk  worm  dcpend3.  If  they  come  to 
of  paper,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere.  The  (heets  are  maturity  in  23  or  z  5  day<,  a  large  (heet  of  paper  cover- 
hung  up  on  a  beam  of  the  room,  with  the  eggs  inward,  t  !  with  worms,  which  at  their  firft  coming  from  the 
and  the  windows  are  opened  in  the  front  to  admit  the  eggs  weigh  little  more  than  a  drachm,  will  produce  re 
wind  ;  but  no  hempen  ropes  muft  ever  come  near  the  ounces  of  filk  ;  but  it  not  till  28  days,  thtv  then  yiel  i 
worms  or  their  eggs.  After  fome  days  the  (heets  are  1  nly  2?  ounces  ;  and  if  they  are  a  month  or  40  days  ir. 
taken  down,  rolled  up  loofely  with  the  eggs  inward,  grawiil  ',  they  then  produce  but  ten. 
and  then  hung  up  again,  during  the  fummer  and  autumn.  1  hey  arc  kept  extremely  clean, and  are  often  removed- 
At  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  and  v  hen  they  are  pretty  well  grown, the  worms  belon  r- 
the  eggs  are  put  into  cold  water,  with  a  little  fait  dilTol-  ing  to  one  hurdle  are  divided  into  three,  afterwards  tluy 
wed  in  it.  Two  days  after  they  take  them  out,  hang  are  placed  on  fix, -and  foon  to  the  number  of  20  or  more  ; 
them  up  again,  and  when  dry  roll  them  a  little  tighter,  for  being  full  of'  humours,  they  muft  be  kept  at  a  due 
and  enclote  each  feparately,  Handing  on  one  end  in  an  diftanoe  from  each  other.  The  critical  moment  for  re- 
earthen  veffel.  Some  put  them  into  a  lye  made  of  mul-  moving  them  is  when  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  and 
berrj  tree  afhes,  and  then  lay  them  fome  moments  in  ready  to  fpin  ;  they  mult  be  furrounded  with  mats  at  a 
fnow-water,  or  elfe  hang  them  up  three  nights  on  a  fmall  diftance,  which  muft  cover  the  top  of  the  pkee  to 
mulberry  tree  to  receive  the  fnow  or  rain,  if  not  too  keep  off  the.  outward  air  ;  and  becaufe  they  love  to  work 
violent.  The  time  of  hatching  them  is  when  the- leaves  in  the  dark.  However,  after  the  third  day's  labour, 
of  the  mulberry  trees  begin  to  open,  for  they  are  hat-  the  mats  are  taken  away  from  one  o'clock  tili  three,  hue 
tened  or  impeded  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  muft  not  fliine  upon  them.  They 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed.  When  they  are  at  this  time  covered  with  the  fheets  of  paper  that 
are  ready  to  come  forth,  the  eggs  fwell,  and  become  a  were  ufed  on  the  hurdji 
little  pointed.                                                                                The  cocoons  are  completed  in  feven  days,  after  which 

1  he  third  day  before  they  are  hatched,  the  rolls  of  the  worm  is  metamoiphoied  into  a  chryfalis  ;  the  co- 
paper  are  taken  out  of  the  veffel,  llretched  out,  and  hung  coons  are  then  gathered,  and  laid  in  heaps,  having  lirlt 
up  with  their  backs  toward  the  fun,  till  they  receive  fet  apart  thofe  defigned  for  propagation  upon  a  hurdle, 
;i  kindly  warmth  ;  and  then  being  rolled  up  clofe,  they  in  a  coo!  airy  place.  The  next  care  is  to  kill  the  moths 
are  fet  upright  iu  a  veffel  in  a  warm  place.  This  is  re-  in  thole  cones  which  are  not  to  be  bored.  The 
pcatcd  the  next  day,  and  the  eggs  charge  to  an  afh-  way  of  doing  this  is  to  id!  lar^-e  earthen  veffels  with 

cones 
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of  die  Clk 

worm, 


Tit  Bee, 


livers  of  ten  pounds  each,   throwing  in  four 

*       '  ounces  of  fait  with  every  layer,  and  covering  it  with 

large  dry  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  water-lily,  and  clofely 

the  mouth  of  the  velfels.     But  in  laying  the 

cones  into  the  vcflcls,  they  feparate  the  long,  white,  and 

glitterin:'  ones,  which  yield  a  very  tine  filk,  from  thofe 

that  urt  thick,  dark,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  flrin  of  an 

5  1,  which  produce  a  coarfer  lilk. 

tion      The  Clk  worm  is  a  fpecies  of  caterpillar,  which,  like 

,'>'  all  others  of  the   fame  clafs,   undergoes  a   variety    of 

changes,  that,  to  perfons  who  are  not  acquainted  with 

objefts  of  this  kind,   will  appear  to  be  not  a  little  fur- 

prifin  ". 

It  is  produced  from  a  yellowifh  coloured  egg,  about 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  pin  head,  which  has  been  laid  by  a 
kind  of  greyiih  coloured  moth,  which  the  vulgar  con- 
found with  the  butterfly. 

'i  hele  eggs,  in  the  temperature  of  this  climate,  if 
kept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire  and  fun  mine,  may  be 
preferred  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  fprin; 
months  without  danger  of  hatching  :  and  even  in  fum- 
mer  they  may  eafily  be  prevented  from  hatchin.;  if  they 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place  ;  hut  in  warmer  climates  it  is 
fcarcelv  poffible  to  preferve  them  from  hatchin;;,  even 
for  a  few  days,  or  from  drying  fo  much  as  to  deftroy 
them.  Hence  it  is  eafy  for  a  native  of  Britain  to  keep 
the  eggs  till  the  food  on  which  the  worm  is  to  feed  be 
ready  for  that  purpofe.  When  tin's  food  is  in  perfec- 
tion, the  eggs  need  only  be  expofed  to  the  fun  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  they  will  be  hatched  with  great  facility. 

When  the  animal  is  firft  protrudeti  from  the  ( 
is  a  fmall  black  worm,  which  is  aftive,  and  naturally  af- 
cends  to  the  top  of  the  heap  in  fearchof  tood.  At  this 
ftage  of  his  growth  the  filk  worm  requires  to  be  fed 
with  the  youngeft  and  mod  tender  leaves.  On  thefe 
leases,  if  good,  he  will  feed  very  freely  for  about  ei^ht 
days,  during  which  period  he  increafes  in  fize  to  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  He  is  then  attacked 
with  his  firft  ficknefs,  which  confide  in  a  kind  of  lc 
thargic  fleep  for  about  thiee  days  continuance  ;  during 
which  time  he  refufes  to  eat,  and  changes  his  flcin,  pre- 
ferving  the  fame  bulk.  This  flcep  being  over,  he  begins 
to  eat  again,  during;  five  days,  at  which  teim  he  is 
grown  to  the  fize  of  full  halt  an  inch  in  length  ;  after 
which  follows  a  lecond  ficknefs  in  every  refpeft  like 
the  former. 

He  then  feeds  for  other  five  days;  during  which  time 
he  will  have  increafed  to  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  when  he  is  attacked  with  his  third  ficknefs. 
This  being  over,  he  begins  to  eat  again,  and  continues 
to  do  to  for  ine  days  more,  when  he  is  attacked  by  his 
fourth  ficknefs,  at  which  time  he  is  arrived  at  his  lull 
growth.  When  he  recovers  this  ficknefs,  he  feeds  once 
more  during  five  days  with  a  mod  voracious  appetite  ; 
after  which  he  difdains  his  food,  becomes  transparent, 
a  little  on  the  yellowifh  cad,  and  leaves  his  filky  traces 
on  the  leaves  where  he  paffes.  Thefe  figns  denote  that 
he  is  ready  to  beirin  his  cocoon,  and  will  eat  no  more. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  duration  of  the  life 
of  the  worm,  in  this  ftate  of  its  exiftence.  in  our  climate, 
is  ufually  about  jo  days  ;  2K  of  which  days  he  takes 
food,  and  remains  in  his  fick  or  totpid  ftate  >8  ;  but  it 
be  obferved,  that  during  warm  weather  th.1  periods 
of  ficknefs  are  fhortened,  ar.d  in  cold  weather  lengthen- 
ed, above  the  terms   here  lpeulied.     In  very  hut  cli- 


mates it  may  be  faid  to  live  fafter,  and  fooner  to  attain  s;  k- 
maturity,  than  in  thofe  that  are  colder.  Dr  A nderfon '"— _v~" 
informs  us,  that  at  Madras  the  worm  undergoes  its 
whole  evolutions  in  the  (pace  of  2  2  days.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  feeds  fully  as  many  days  in  India  as  in 
Europe,  the  difference  being  entirely  occationed  by 
Ihortening  the  peri  id  oi  ficknefs.  The  longed  ficknefs 
he  had  fecn  them  experience  there  did  not  exceed  two 
(lays  ;    and  during  luinmer  it  only  lafts  a  few  hours. 

When  the  worm  has  attained  its  lull  growth,  it 
fearches  about  for  a  convenient  place  for  forming  its  co- 
coon, and  mounts  upon  any  branches  or  twigs  that  are 
put  in  its  way  foi  that  purpofe.  After  about  two  days 
fpent  in  this  manner,  it  (ettles  in  its  place,  and  forms 
the  cocoon,  by  winding  the  lilk  which  it  draws  from 
its  bowels  round  itfelf  into  an  oblong  roundidi  ball. 

During  this  operation  it  gradually  lofes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  worm  ;  its  length  is  much  contracted,  and  its 
thicknets  augmented.  By  the  time  the  web  is  finilhed, 
it  is  found  to  be  transformed  into  an  oblong  roundilh 
ball,  covered  with  a  fmooth  (belly  (kin,  and  appears  to 
be  perfectly  dead.  In  this  ftate  of  exiftence  it  is  called 
an  aurelia.  Many  animals  in  this  ftate  may  be  otten 
feen  (licking  on  the  walls  of  out-houfes,  fomewhat  re- 
femblmg  a  fmall  bean. 

In  this  ftate  it  remains  for  feveral  days  entirely  mo- 
tionlefs  in  the  heart  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  it  burrts 
like  an  egg  hatching,  and  from  that  comes  forth  a 
heavy  dull  looking  moth  with  wings;  but  thefe  wings 
it  never  ufes  for  flying  ;  it  only  crawls  (lowly  about  in 
the  place  it  has  been  hatched.  This  creature  forces  its 
way  through  the  lilk  covering  which  the  worm  had 
woven,  goes  immediately  in  quell  of  its  mate,  after 
which  the  female  lays  her  eggs;  and  both  male  anJ.  fe- 
male, without  tailing  food  in  this  ftage  of  their  exift- 
ence, die  in  a  very  (hort  time. 

The  filk  worm,  when  at  its  full  fize,  is  from  an 
inch  and  a  quatter  to  an  inch  and  a  halt  in  length,  and 
about  halt  an  inch  in  circumference.  He  is  either  of  a 
milk  or  pearl  colour,  or  blackifh  ;  thefe  lad  are  cftcem- 
ed  the  bell.  His  body  is  dividtd  into  (even  rings,  to 
each  of  which  are  joined  two  very  fliort  feet.  lie  has 
a  fmall  point  like  a  thorn  exadlly  above  the  anus.  The 
iubltance  which  forms  the  filk  is  in  his  ftomach,  which 
is  very  long,  wound  up,  as  it  were,  upon  two  tpindles, 
as  fome  fay,  and  furrounded  with  a  gum,  commonly  yel- 
lowiih, fometimes  white,  but  feldom  greenilh.  When 
the  worm  (pins  his  cocoon,  he  winds  off  a  thread  from 
each  of  his  fpindles,  and  joins  them  attet wards  by 
means  of  two  hooks  which  are  placed  in  his  mouth,  fo 
that  the  cocoon  is  formed  of  a  double  thread.  Having 
opened  a  lilk  worm,  you  may  take  out  the  fpindles, 
which  arc  folded  up  in  three  plaits,  and,  on  ftretching 
them  out,  and  drawing  each  extremity,  you  may  extend 
them  to  near  two  ells  in  length.  If  you  then  lcrape  the 
thread  fo  ftreU'hed  out  with  your  nail,  you  fcrape  off 
the  gum,  which  is  vcry  like  bees  wax,  and  per.oims 
the  fame  office  to  the  filk  it  covers  as  gold  leal  does  to 
the  ingot  of  Over  it  furrounds,  when  drawn  out  by  the 
wire  drawer.  'his  thread,  which  is  extremely  ftrong 
and  even,   is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  middling  pin.  g 

Or  (ilk  wsims,  as  of  mod  other  animals,  there  is  a  Particula 
considerable  variety  0'  breeds,  fome  ol  which  are  much  a"  "n<  ■» 
more  hardy,  and  poflefs  qualities  conCdetablv  different  '  '  "' 
trom  outers.      1  bis  is  a  particular  oi  much  imparlance  ' , 
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to  be  adverted  to  at  the  time  of  beginning  to  breed 
thefe  creatures  in  any  place  ;  for  it  will  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  profit  on  the  whole  to  the  undertaker 
if  lie  rears  a  good  or  a  bad  fort(  a).  This  is  a  department 
in  refpect  to  the  economy  ot  animals  that  has  been  in 
cveiy  cafe  much  Iefs  adverted  to  than  it  dclerves  ;  and  in 
particular  with  regard  to  the  filk  worm  it  has  been  al- 
moft  entirely  overlooked.  A  few  eggs  of  the  filk  worm 
can  be  eafily  tranfportcd  by  pott  in  a  letter  from  any 
part  of  Europe  to  another,  efpccially  during  the  winter 
fcafon.  It  would  therefore  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any 
patriotic  focicty,  fuch  as  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Lon- 
don, to  obtain  a  fpecimen  of  the  e.^gs  from  every  coun- 
try in  which  filk  is  now  reared,  to  put  thefe  under  the 
caie  of  a  perfon  who  could  be  depended  upon,  and  who 
undertlood  the  management  of  them,  with  orders  to 
keep  each  kind  diftinct  from  another,  and  advert  to  every 
particular  that  occurred  in  their  management,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fair  ellimate  of  their  respective  merits.  By  thefe 
means  the  belt  might  be  feletted,  and  thofe  of  inferior 
value  rejected.  Forty  or  fifty  of  each  fort  might  be 
enough  for  the  experiment  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  repeat- 
ed feveral  times  belore  conclufions  could  be  drawn  from 
it  that  might  be  altogether  relied  upon  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  variation  o(  cirenmftances  will  make  a 
change  in  the  refult ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  lame  particular  would  affect  thofe  of  one  breed  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  thofe  of  a  dif- 
ferent breed.  One  may  be  more  hardy  with  regard  to 
cold,  another  more  delicate  in  refpect  to  food,  and  fo 
on.  It  is  experience  alone  that  can  aieettain  the  cir- 
enmftances here  inquired  for. 

From  the  above  mentioned  particulars,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  management  of  filk  worms  mult  be  very 
different  in  hot  climates  from  what  is  required  in  thole 
that  are  colder.  At  Madias,  it  appears  from  Dr  An- 
derfon's  experiments  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
the  eggs  from  hatching  for  a  very  few  days,  fo  that 
many  generations  ot  them  muft  be  propagated  in  one 
year.  "  In  this  hotteft  feafon,"  fa)s  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  dated  July  6.  1701,  "  the  fliortelt 
time  I  have  been  able  to  remark  for  the  whole  evolu- 
tions of  the  filk  worm  is  40  days  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fix 
d.iys  an  egg,  2  2  a  worm,  11  a  grub  in  the  cocoon, 
and  one  a  moth  or  butterfly."  Fortunately,  where  the 
cl.mate  iorces  forward  their  production  fo  rapidly,  na- 
ture hath  been  equally  provident  of  food  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  ;  for  in  thefe  regions  the  mulberry  continues  to 
grow  and  puffi  out  leaves  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Though  the  filk  worm  be  a  native  of  China,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  it  might  eafily  be  propagated  per- 
haps  in  moft  parti  of  the  temperate  zones.     The  eggs 
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of  this  infi-cl,  indeed,  require  a  considerable  degree  of 
warmth  to  hatch  them,  but  they  can  alfo  endure  a  fe-  ~ "• 
»ere  frolt.  No  lefs  than  540:  lbs  of  filk  was  taifed  in 
1  789  in  the  cold,  fandy  territories  of  Pruflia.  In  the 
province  of  Pekin,  in  China,  where  great  quantities  of 
filk  are  fabricated,  the  winter  is  much  colder  than  even 
in  Scotland.  From  the  information  of  f<  me  Ruffiana 
who  were  fent  thither  to  learn  the  Chinefe  language,  we 
find  that  Reaumur's  thermometer  was  oblcrved  from  10 
to  15,  and  even  20  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  rear  the  food  of  the  filk  worm  in  Br>-  N* 
a  temperate  clime.  The  mulberi)-tree  is  a  hardy  tojc-  li°" 
table,  which  bears,  without  injur)-,  the  winters  of  bweden, 
and  even  ot  Siberia.  Of  the  feven  fpecies  of  the  mulber- 
ry (fee  Morus)  enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  four  of  thefe 
(viz.  the  white,  red,  black,  and  Tartarian),  there  is  e- 
very  reaton  to  believe  could  be  reared  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  white  grows  ill  Sweden  ;  the  red  is 
abundant  round  Quebec  ;  the  block  delights  in  bleak  fi- 
tuations,  expoied  to  wind  on  the  fea  fhore  ;  and  the 
Tartarian  mulberry  is  reprefented  as  growing  in  the 
chilly  regions  of  Siberia.  „ 

As  to  the  fuperior  qualities  of  the  different  fpecies,  Wether 
probably  there  is  very  little  to  be  pointed  out  amongft  a',v  *i  "**■ 
the  tour  juft  mentioned  with  regard  to  nouriihmer.t,  ex-' 

->  n  'iNtrce  tic 

cept  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  following  fact  :  that  f„penur  to 
if  the  firft  three  are  laid  down  together,  the  filk  worm  o-.hers 
will  rirft  eat  the  white,  then  the  red,  and  next  the  black, 
in  the  order  of  the  tendernefs  ot  the  leaves.  The  Tar- 
tarian teems  to  hold  as  high  a  place  in  its  efteem  as  ei- 
ther the  red  or  black  ;  but  all  muft  yield  to  the  white, 
which  feems  to  be  its  natural  food. 

In  Calabria  the  red  mulberry  is  ufed  ;  in  Valencia 
the  white;  and  in  Granada,  where  excellent  filk  is  pro- 
duced, the  mulberries  are  all  black.  The  white  feems 
to  profper  very  well  in  a  moift  itifffoil :  the  black  agrees 
well  with  a  dry,  fandy,  or  pravelly  foil ;  and  the  white 
is  mod  luxuriant  in  a  moitt  rich  loam.  „ 

It  may  juftly  be  afi'erted,  that  Britain  pofTefTes  fome  Bil-ain  pof- 
advantaies  in  the  raiting  of  raw  filk  which  are  not  en- frn"cs fume 
joyed  by  warmer    countries.       Even   in   the   fouth  Gf ^vantages 
r  ranee,   Mr  Arthur  1  oung   informs  us,   the  mulberry  er  cou.  ,r  c, 
leaves  are  often  nipped  by  froft  in  the  bud  ;  but  this  is  for  raificg 
fcarcely  ever  the  cafe  with  us.      It  is   well  known  that  ''ilk- 
thunder  and  lightning   are  hurtful  to  the  filk   worm. 
Now  our  climate  can  boatl  that  it  is  ahnoft  wholly  ex- 
empted from  thofe  dreadful  florms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning  which  prevail  fo  much  in  hot  climates.     Nature 
has  then  turnifhed  us  with  every  thing  requifitc  for  the 
filk  manufacture  ;   it  remains  only  for  us  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  we    poffefi.      Let   mulberry  trees  be 
planted   by  proprietors  »>f  lanels,  and  let  a  few   pcrfons 
3  1'    '  of 


(*)  As  the  fuccefs  of  the  filk  manufacture  muft  depend  on  the  breed  of  worms,  it  is  of  great  cor.fequence  to 
bring  them  from  thofe  countries  where  they  are  reckoned  bett. 

Mr  Andrew  Wright,  an  ingenious  filk  manufacturer  of  Paifiey,  has  given  the  following  directions  for  convevino- 
the  eggs  of  the  filk  worm  fiom  diitant  countries  by  fea  :  As  foon  as  the  moth  has  laid  her  eggs,  dry  them  im- 
mediately, and  put  them  into  glafs  vials  ;  feal  them  fo  clofe  that  damp  air  or  water  will  not  penetrate  into  them. 
Put  thefe  phials  that  contain  the  eggs  into  earthen  pots  filled  with  cold  water  ;  and  as  often  as  the  water  becomes 
*»arm  renew  it.  Place  the  earthen  vcffels  in  the  coldeft  place  of  the  (hip,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  It  muft  be  oblerved,  that  the  fhip  chofen  for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  one  that  would  arrive  i:i  Bri- 
tain in  the  months  of  June  or  July. 
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of  Ikill  and  attention  devote  their  time  to  the  railing  of 
filk  worms.  Tills  is  an  employment  that  will  not  in- 
terfere with  any  manufacture  already  eftablifhed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  afford  a  refpectable,  a  lucrative,  and 
aj  reeable  employment  to  ladies,  or  to  fc  .  ales  in  gene- 
ral, who  have  at  prtlent  too  few  profelfions  to  which 
they  can  apply.  The  fociety  inftituted  at  London  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, much  to  their  honour,  have  offered  premiums 
to  thole  who  fhall  plant  a  certain  number  of  mulberry 
tries. 

The  following  method  of  railing  mulberry  trees  from 
feed  is  pradtifed  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  lias  been 
repeated  with  fuccefs  in  the  Eaft  ti        1  by  Dr  Andcr- 

•      .  „f      fon  of  Madras.     "Take  the  ripi        ri  6  of  the  mulber- 
ry wl  en  it    1    full  of  juice  and  of  feeds.      Next  take  a 
,     rough  horfe  hail  line  or  rope,  fuch  as  we  dry  linen  on, 
'■'■""  and  with  a  good    handful  of  ripe    mulberries  run  your 

"'    ,    ''  "',  hand  alon/   the  line   bruiting  the  berries  and    in.ilhiii  >- 

t/t  the  Lou  t     ,  .  m  1  11  1         -*    r 

efUoromiin    tncin  as  much  as  poluble  as   your    hand   runs   along,   lo 
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//.  that  the   pulp  and  feeds  of  the  berries  may  adhere  in 

great  abundance  to  the  rope  or  hair  line.  Next  dig  a 
trench  in  the  ground  where  you  wifh  to  plant  them, 
much  like  what  is  pradtifed  in  kitchen  gardens  in  Eng- 
land for  crops  of  various  kinds.  Next  cut  the  rope  or 
hair  line  into  lengths  according  to  the  length  ot  the 
trench  you  think  fit  to  make,  and  plunge  the  line  full 
of  mafhed  berries  into  the  trench,  and  then  cover  it  over 
well  with  earth,  always  remembering  afterwards  to  wa- 
ter it  well,  which  is  effential  to  the  luccefs.  The  feeds 
of  the  berries  thus  f  iwn  will  srow,  and  foon  fhoot  out 
young  fuckers,  which  will  bear  young  leaves,  which  are 
the  beft  food  for  the  filk  worm. 

"  The  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  young  leaves 
may  by  this  means  be  produced  is  evident,  for  as  many 
r  >ws  of  trenches  may  thus  be  tilled  as  can  be  v.ifhed  ; 
and  it  can  never  be  neceffary  to  have  mulberry  trees 
higher  than  our  rafpberries,  cunants,  or  goofebcrry  bufh- 
es.  Whenever  they  get  beyond  that,  they  lofe  their 
value  ;  and  if  thefe  trenches  fucceed,  you  may  have  a 
fupply  coming  frefh  up  day  after  day,  or  any  quantity 
you  pleafe."  Thus  abundance  of  theie  trees  mijht  be 
reared-  But  as  mulberry  trees  are  not  yet  found  in  abun- 
dance in  this  country,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  lome 
other  food  could  be  fubflituted  in  their  place  :  attempts 
have  accordingly  been  made  by  thofe  who  have  reared 
lilk  worms,  and  it  has  been  found  pofiiblt  to  fupport 
the  lilk  worm  upon  lettuce  (b). 
o.  Mifs  Henrietta  Rhodes,  a  lady  who  has  made  fome 
fuccefsful  experiment.,  on  railing  filk.  worms  in  England, 

i^l'A     f  1  had  found  that  the  filk  worm  could  with  fafety  be  keut 

Khndes  fed  ,  ..„,..  '  \ 

lilk  worms  on   lettuce   tor    lome    time.       1  his   is   pretty   generally 

on  lettuce    known  by  ladies  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 

for  loine      fubjedt  ;  but  (he  found  that  in  general  they  could   not 

with  fafety  be  kept  upon  that  food  above  three  weeks. 

If  longer  led  upon  that  plant,  the  worms  for  the  molt 

part    die   without   {pinning  a  web  at   all.      She   found, 

however,  that  they  did  not  always  die,  but  that  in  fome 
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cafes  they  produced  very  good  cocoons,  even  when  fed       SilKs 
entirely  on  lettuce.      She  therefore  with  reafon  fufpect-  *"""" 

ed  that  the  death  of  the  animal   mull  be  occafioned  by 
fome  extraneous   circumtlance,  and   not   from   the  poi- 
IS  quality  of  the  food  itfelt  ;   the    circumllance  (he 
ed,   from   fome   incidental  obiervations,   was  the 
coldnefs  ol  that  food  ;  an.!  therefore  Ihe  thought  it  w  is 
not    impolfible,  but  if  the]  were   kept  in  a  very  warm 
place,   while  fed  on  lettuce,   they   might   attain,    in  all. 
due  1    1  iction. 
;  li  in  1   i  Ivlordaunt  having  been  informed  of  this  con-  ;, ,  ,  a| 
flure,      folved  to  try  the  experiment,      He  j 
.  had  them  batched  in  his  hot-1 
ii  to  be  all. fed  Ife. 

They  p  ofpered  as  well  a  .......      Id  do, 

none  ol  them  died;   and  they    •  fine  cocoons 

f  had  been 
as  one  experiment  can  go,   this 
ting  profpect  in  many  poi  .11   one  kin  !  of 

food  lias  bei  1 ,  u  trely  on  account  1  ■ 

per  temperature,  others  may  be  I       itch  liav<   been 

hurtful  only  from  a  G        1         fe  ;   Co  that  i    is    1    '  im- 
poffible  but  we  may  at  laft  find  that  this  delica 
:         may  be  fupported  by  a  variet)  ood. 

Few,  however,  could  be  more  eafily  obtained  than  let- 
tuce; and  this  plant,  when  cal  bag  1  r  ice 
lettuce  efpecially),  would  pbffefs  one  quality  that  tl  • 
■  ..  ry  1  af  never  can  poffefs,  from  tb.e  want  of  which 
many  millions  of  worms  die  in  thofe  countries  where 
filk  is  now  reared  ;  for  it  is  obferved,  that  when  the 
leaves  are  gathered  wet,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  pre- 
feive  the  worms  alive  tor  any  length  of  time  ;  fo  that 
during  a  continuance  ot  rainy  weather  many  of  them 
are  unavoidably  cut  off;  but  a  lettuce,  when  cabbaged, 
refills  moilhire.  If  gathered,  even  during  rain,  I 
heart  of  it  is  dry  ;  fo  that  if  the  outer  leaves  b-_  throw  a 
allde  it  that  time,  the  worms  would  be  continue 
perfect  health.  'The  expence,  too,  of  cultivating  .1 
gathering  lettuce,  would  be  fo  much  lefs  than  that  of 
gathering  mulberry  leaves,  as  to  occafion  a  faving  that 
would  be  much  more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  expence  ol  heating  the  confervatory,  as  a  little  ;c- 
fledtio  1  will  fliow. 

But  tl»e  great  point  to  be. now  afcerUiincd  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  a  fact  that  worms  led  on  lettuce,  it  kept  in  :t 
due  temperature,  will  continue  in  good  health,  in  gene- 
ral, till  they  lhall  have  perfected  their  cocoon?  ! 
experiment  is  too  little  to  eftablifh  this  (adt  with  perfect 
certainty.  It  would  therelore  be  neceffary  that  more 
experiments  Ihould  be  made  on  this  fubjedt..  j. 

It  is  laid  that  Dr  Lodovico  Bellardi,   a  learned   and   ilk  worn 
ingenious  bolanifl  of  Turin,  has,  after  a  number  of  c::- llul  '"  ' e 


pei intents,  discovered  a  new  method  of  feeding  filk  ' ,.  °'Jiurl 
worms,  when  they  are  hatched  before  the  mulberry  rv  leaves, 
trees  have  produced  leaves,  or  when  it  happens  that 
the  trofl  deilroys  the  tender  branches.  This  new  me- 
thod  coniills  in  giving  the  worms  dried  leaves  of  the 
mulberry-tree.  One  wpuldfthink  that  this  dry  nourifh- 
3  mcfit 


(b)  It  is  not  improbable,  fays  Dr  Anderfon,  to  whole  valuable  work  entitled  the  Bee,  we  have  been  much 
indebted  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  article,  that  other  kinds  ol  food  may  be  found  which  will  aul-.ver  the  fame, 
purpofe.  The  chicoriuin  intybus  and  common  endive  might  be  tiled,  as  they  have  the  fame  lactefcent  quality 
with  the  lettuce. 
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ment  would  not  be  much  reliftied  by  tliefc  infefts  ;  but 
repeated  experiments  made  by  our  author,  prove  that 
they  prefer  it  to  any  other,  and  eat  it  with  the  created 
avidity.  The  mulberry  leaves  mult  be  gathered  about 
the  end  of  autumn,  before  the  froits  commence,  in  dry 
weather,  and  at  times  when  the  heat  is  greater!.  They 
muft  be  dried  afterwards  in  the  fun,  by  fpreading  them 
upon  large  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place  after  they 
have  been  reduced  to  powder.  When  it  is  necelTary  to 
give  this  powder  to  the  worms,  it  (hould  be  gently  moi- 
ftened  with  a  little  water,  and  a  thin  coat  of  it  mult  be 
placed  around  the  young  worms,  winch  will  immediate- 
ly begin  to  feed  upon  it. 

We  have  mentioned  all  the  different  kinds  of  food, 
which,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  have  been  tried  with 
any  fuccefs  to  nourilh  the  filk  worm  ;  not,  however, 
.  with  great  confidence,  but  as  experiments  which  it  might 
be  worth  while  carefully  to  confider  and  perform.  We 
mull  not  omit  to  mention.that  one  perfon,  who  has  had. 
much  experience  in  the  managing  ot  filk  worms,  allures 
us,  that  the  filk  produced  from  any  other  food  than 
mulberry  leaves  is  of  an  interior  quality,  and  that  the 
worms  are  fickly.  We  think,  however,  that  there  is 
■  in  to  fufpeci  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  (kil- 
lully  performed  ;  and  therefore,  before  every  other  food 
except  mulberry  leaves  is  discarded,  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  performed  with  more  attention  and  care. 
We  know  that  many  animals  in  a  domeitic  Hate  can  live 
upon  food  very  different  from  that  which  fupported 
them  when  running  wild  in  the  fields.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  every  animal,  in  its  Hate  of  nature,  par- 
lakes  of  a  food  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  is  rejected  by 
animals  as  if  it  were  of  a  poifonous  quality  ;  and 
it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fait,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
mirable inftance  of  the  care  ot  that  Being'  who  feeds 
the  fowls  of  heaven,  that  notwithstanding  the  number- 
lels  infects  that  piey  upon  animals  and  vegetables,  the 
mulberry  t'ee  is  lelt  untouched  by  them  all,  as  the  ex- 
clufive  pioperty  of  the  lilk  worm,  the  chief  of  the  infect 
tribe,  which  toils  and  fpins  for  the  ufe  ot  man. 

Having  now  confide!  cd  the  >"ood  proper  for  the  filk 
worm,  we  lhall  next  confider  what  iituation  is  molt  fa- 
vourable to  them.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  perfons 
in  this  country  who  have  been  id  the  practice  ol  rearing 
filk  worms,  they  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
well  Ihelleied,  and  poflejfing  a  conliderable  degiee  of 
warmth,  ar.d  which  is  not  expofed  to  fudden  tranfitions 
heat  to  cold.  If  the  weather  be  too  cold,  a  In. all 
fire  mull  bcrnade.<  this  is  of  moll  importance  when  the 
i  01  (is  ;;rc  ready  for  fpinning.  A  iouthem  expofure 
is  therefore  preferable.  Some  think  light  is  of  great 
utility  to  lilk  worms,  others  think  that  they  thrive  bet- 
ter in  the  dark.  As  to  what  apartments  are  belt  ac- 
commodated for  promoting  the  health  of  filk  worms, 
noil  convenient  foi  thole  who  have  the  care  of  them, 
they  may  be  various  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ma- 
nufacture or  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors.  Silk  worms 
may  be  kept  in  boxes  or  in  (helves.  When  (helves  are  to 
be  ufcdjtheymaj  be  conitru&cd  in  the  following  manner: 
'j  he  Ihclves  may  be  of  wicker,  ranged  at  the  distance 
.  .  foot  and  a  hall,  and  fixed  in  the  middle  ot  the 
room  :  their  breadth  ought  to  be  fuch,  that  any  perfon 
Can  ealily  reach  to  the  middle  from  either  fide,  litis 
u  perhaps  the  limplcit  and  cheapell  apparatus  for  rear- 
ing lilk  worms ;  but  there  is  another  apparatus  which 


may  be  recommended  to  thofc  who  arc  anxious  to  unite      Si  I-. 

fome  decree  of  elegance  with  convenience.     This  appa-  — v— — ' 

ratus  is  the    invention  of  the   Rev.  George    Swayne  of  * 

Ptickle-church,  a  gentleman  who,  greatly  to  his  honour, 

h?.s  itudied  this  fubject  much,  in  order  to  rind  out  the 

way  for  promoting  the  culture  ot  filk  among  the  poo... 

This  apparatus,    with   the   defcription   of  it,  we  have 

borrowed  fiom  that   valuable    and   patriotic  work,  the 

Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Aits,  Ma-        17 

nufactures,  and  Commerce,  Vol.  VII.  p.  148.     'I  he  ap.  Mr 

paratus  confitis  of  a  wooden  trame  four  feet  two  inches   w.yre'j 

high,  each  fide  16  inches  and  a  halt  Wide,  divided  mtoV?1',.  i' 
•    1  ■  •  ,       r      11       ■  t-  ....  ascribed. 

eight   partitions  by  imall  pieces  of  wood  which   form 

grooves,  in  to  which  the  Aides  tun,andare  thus  eafilv  tin  1  ft 
into  or  drawn  out  of  the  frame.  The  upper  Aide  (a)  in  Plate 
the  model  lent  to  the  focicty  by  Mr  Swayne  is  of  pa-L"c''CLAVr' 
per  only,  and  defigned  to  receive  the  worms  as  foon  as 
hatched;  the  two  next  (i,  b)  are  of  catgut,  the  threads 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  diltant  from  each  other  : 
thefe  are  for  the  infects  when  a  little  advanced  in  fi^e : 
the  five  lower  ones,  marked  c,  c,  c,  c,c,  are  of  wicker 
work;  but,  as  Mr  Swayne  afterwards  found,  netting  may 
be  fubliituted  witli  advantage  inltead  of  wicker  bot- 
toms. Under  each  of  thefe,  as  well  as  under  thofe  of 
catgut,  are  Aiders  made  of  paper,  to  prevent  the  dung1 
of  the  worms  from  falling  on  thofe  feeding  below  them.        z$ 

The  management  of  filk  worms   is   next  to   be  at-  Proper 
tended  to.       The  proper    time   for   hatching   them   is"mtf,r 
when   the  leaves   of  the   mulberry   are  full  grown,  or'(!?|'cf"ns; 
nearly  lq  ;  that  as  foon   as  thefe  infects  are  capable  of 
receiving   food  they  may  obtain   it  in  abundance.      To 
attempt  to  hatch  them  (boner  would  be  hurtful,  as  the 
weather  would  not  be   fufticiently  warm.      Bciides,  as 
leaves  are  neceflary  to   the    life  of  a  vegetable,  if  the 
young  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree  are  cropped  as  foon 
as  they  are  unfolded,  the  tree  will  be  fo  much  weaken- 
ed as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  fo  many  leaves  as  it 
would  otherwile  have  done  ;  and  if  this  practice  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  inevitably  be  deflroyed.  Ip 

When  the  proper  feafon  is  arrived,  the  eggs  may  be  H"w  thcr 
hatched  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  when  it  happens0"?1"  l"  b-" 
to  be  flrong  enough,  or  by  placing  them  in  a  fmall^j  {^ 
room  modei ately  heated  by  a  ltove  or  fire;  and  after  be- 
in^  expofed  for  fix  or  feven  days  to  a  gentle  heat,  the 
filk  worm  ifi'ues  from  the  e.>g  in  the  form  of  a  fmall 
black  hairy  caterpillar.  When  Mr  Swayne's  apparatus 
is  riled,  the  norms  are  to  be  kept  on  the  drawers  with 
paper  bottoms  till  they  are  grown  fo  large  as  not  rea- 
dily to  creep  through  the  ffauze-bottomed  drawers  : 
they  are  then  to  be  placed  on  thofe  drawers,  where  they 
are  to  remain  till  their  excrements  arc  fo  large  as  not 
readily  to  fall  through  ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  mult 
be  removed  to  the  drawers  with  the  wicker  or  net- 
ting bottoms,  and  led  thereon  till  the)  (how  fymptoma 
of  being  about  tofpin.  It  is  fcareely  neceflary  to  men- 
tiyn,  that  the  paper  Aides  beneath  the  gau/e  and  wick- 
er drawers  are  intended  to  receive  the  dung,  which 
firould  be  emptied  as  often  as  the  worms  are  fed,  at 
leafl  once  a-day  ;  or  to  direct,  that  when  tiie  worms  are 
fed,  the  Aide;  are  to  be  lirlt  drawn  out  a  conliderable 
way,   and  the  drawers  to  reft  upon  them.  20 

It  has  been   already    mentioned,   that  wet  or  damp  Wet  ur 
lord  is  exceedingly-prejudicial  to  thefe  infects.     It  pro-  l-unP  fo°^ 
duces  contagious  and  fatal  difeafes.     To   prevent  the 
niceffity  of  giving  them  wet  or  damp  food,  attent 
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ought  to  bo  paid  to  the  weather,   fo  that  when  there  be  left  a  vacant  fpace  for  the  mephitic  air  to  fall  below      Silk, 

is  an  immediate  prulpcct   of  rain,  a  diffident  quantity  the  worms,   fo  as  to  allow  them  to  inhabit  a  wholcfome  — "Y~" 
of  leaves   may  be  gathered  to  ferve  the  worms  two  or     region  of  the  atmofphetc. 

three  days.     In  this  country,  the  leaves  of  the  black  or  When  a  Irelh  fupply  of  food   is  to  be   given   before 

rt<!  mulberry  tree   may  be  preferred  good  for  food,  al-  cleaning,  the  wire  frame  ought  to  be  let  down  as  clofe 

though  kept  four  or  five  days,  by  the  following  method:  to  the  boatd  as  can  be  fafely  done,  and  another  wire- 

When  new  gathered,  lay  them  loofcly  in  glazed  eartli-  bottomed  frame  put  over  it,  with  frelh  leaves,  as  before 
en  veffels,  place  thele  in  a  cold  place,  well  aired,  not  defcribeU.  When  the  worms  have  abandoned  that  in 
expoftd  to  drought.  their  turn,   let  the  flip-board,   together  with   the  lower 

The  utmolt  attention  muft  be  paid  to  preferve  the  wire  frame,  be  drawn  out  and  removed,  and  fo  on  as 
place  where  iilk  worms  are  kept  as  clean  as  puflible:  the  often  as  neceffary.  To  admit  of  this  alternate  change, 
houle  or  room  muft  be  well  ventilated,  that  no  noxious  every  table,  confiding  of  one  flip-board,  ought  to  have 
vapours  be  accumulated.  By  tome  experiments  of  M.  two  fets  of  wire-bottomed  frames  of  the  fame  fi/.e ;  the 
Faujas  de  St  Fond,  which  are  recorded  in  his  hiltory  flip  board  to  be  always  put  into  its  place  immediately 
of  Languedoc,  it  appears  that  the  filk  worm  is  much  in-  atter  it  is  cleaned,  and  the  wire  frames  referved  to  be 
jured  by  foul  air.  All  decayed  leaves  muft  be  removed  afterwards  placed  over  the  other.  lly  this  mode  otma- 
from  them,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  emit  bad  nagement,  it  is  probable  that  the  worms  would  be  faved 
air  in  great  abundance  from  the  difeales  engendered  by  the  mephitic  air,  and 

One  of  the  moil  difiiiult  branches  of  the  management  the  numerous  deaths   that  are   the  conlcquence  of   it 

of  (ilk  worms  has  hitherto  been  the  cleaning  without  brui-  avoided.  t, 

ling  them.      To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  peafants  Dr  Anderfon,  to  whom  we  have  already  acknowled- Quickliai 

in  France  and  Italy  frequently  allow  the  whole  litter  to  ged  our  obligations,  and  to  whom  this  country  has  been  would  at 

remain  without  ever  cleaning  them,  which  is  the  caufe  much  indebted  for  valuable  works  on    agriculture,  the"'r!'  ;i''  c 

of  that  unwholefome  (tench  that  has  been  fo  often  re-  fifhen'es,  &c.  advifes  thole  who  have  the  management  wnjch  ft 

marked    by    thofe   who    vilit    the    places    for   rearing  of  Iilk  worms  to   ftrew  a  thin  ftratum   of"  fa-ili   flaked  roundj 

filk   worms   in    thefe   countries.       This   difficulty  may  quicklime  upon  the  flip-board  each  time  it  is  cleaned,  im-  'hem. 

be   effectually  removed  by  providing    a   net,   or,  what  mediately  before  it  is  put  into  its  place.      This  would 

would  be  ii. ill  better,   a  wire-bottomed  frame,   wrought  abforb  the  mephitic  gas,  for  as  foon  as  it  is  generated  it 

into  laige  mefhes  like  a  riddle.     Have  tW&t  made  of  a  would  defcend  upon  the  furface  of  the  quicklime.    Thus 

fize  exactly  lufHcient  to  cover  the  wooden  box  in  which  would  the  worms  be  kept  continually  in  an  atmofpher-e 

of  pure  air  (c).  Were  the  walls  of  the  apartments  to 
be  frequently  wafhed  with  quicklime  and  water,  it  would 
tend  much  to  promote  deanlmefs  at  a  tmall  expence, 
and  augment   the   healthinefs   of   the   worms  as  well  as 

don  the  rubbifh  below,  and  creep  through  the  memes,  that  ot  the  perfons  who  attend  them.  s, 

fo  as  to  fix  themfelves  upon  the  leaves  ;  then  by  gently  When  the  filk.  worm  refufes  its  food,  and  leaves  filky  Mr 

railing  the  Irefh  bafket,  and  drawing  out  the  board  be-  traces  on   the  leaves  over  which  it  paffes,  it  is  a  proof  >wayneN 

low    (which   ought  to  be  made  to  flip  out  like  the  flip  that  it  is  ready  to  begin  its  cocoon.      It  is  now  neceffa  j/"j-"ac'' 

bottom  of  a  bird's  cage),  you  get  off  all  the  excrements  ry  to  form  a  new  receptacle,  which  is  commonly  doneworm( 

and  decayed  leaves,  without  incommoding  the  warms  in  by  pinning  together  papers  in  the  fluipe  of  inverted  cones  when  go 

the  fmalleft  degree  ;  and  along  with  the  litter  you  will  with  broad  bafes.     "  This  method  (lays  Mr  Swayne),i"g  to  fp 

draw  off  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  of  the  foulefl  mephitic  where   there  are  many  worms,    is  exceedingly   tedious,  Trtn/afti 

vapours.      To  get  entirely  rid  of  thefe,  the  board,  when  waltes   much  paper,  and  ufes  a  large   number  of  pins  ;  >f  tbt  Sou 

thus  taken  out,   (hould  be  carried   without   doors,  and  betides,  as  the  Iilk  worm  always  weaves  an  outer  cover-  'yJ'"  ii" 

there  cleaned  ;  and  the  flip  board  immediately  replaced  ing  or  dctenfive   web  before   it   begins  the  cocoon    or  ^  „"*/ 

to  receive  all  the  excrements  and  offals.      After  it  is  re-  oval  ball,   I  apprehended   that  it  cauled  a  needlcfs  wafts  Arti  vol 

placed,   the  wire  frame   that  had  been  elevated  a  little,  of  filk  in   forming  the  broad  web  at  the  top.      The  me-vii.  p.  is 

may  be  allowed  to  defcend  to  a  convenient    diitance  a-  thod  I  make  ufe  of  is,  to  roll  a  imall  piece  of  paper  (an 

bove  the  board   without  touching  it.     Thus  will  there  uncut  oClavo  leaf,   fuch  as  that  of  an  old  magazine,  is 

fufficient 


the  worms  are  kept.  When  you  mean  to  fhilt  them, 
fprcad  frelh  leaves  into  the  wire  bafket  ;  and  let  it  down 
gently  over  the  worms  till  it  comes  within  their  reach. 
They  no  fooner  perceive  the  frelh  food  than  they  aban- 


(c)  To  put  this  quefrion  beyond  a  doubt,  Mr  Blancard  made  the  following  comparative  experiments,  which 
were  feveral  times  repeated.  "  I  procured  (fays  he)  fourglafs  jars  nine  inches  high  and  five  in  diameter,  doling 
the  mouth  with  cork  Hoppers.  Aftei  which  I  placed  in  each  of  them,  in  their  fecond  life  (fo  mue  may  be  tranflated 
which  mean3  the  ftage  between  the  different  fickneffes),  twelve  fdk  worms,  which  were  fed  four  times  a-day ;  and 
which  I  confined  in  this  kind  of  prilon  all  their  life,  without  taking  away  either  their  dead  companions  or  their 
ordure  or  litter.  I  fprinkled  with  chalk  the  worms  ot  only  two  of  thefe  jars,  and  kept  the  two  others  to  com- 
pare  with  them. 

"  In  thofe  without  lime,  I  never  obtained  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  three  fmall  and  impcrfedt  cocoons  {chiques 
cu  loujfard^,  and  in  the  two  that  wers  fprinkled  with  lime,  I  had  very  often  twelve,  and  never  lefs  than  nine  fino 
full-fized  firm  cocoons." 

This  experiment  affords  the  molt  fatisfactory  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  procefs.  From  a  number  of  trials  he 
found,  that  even  when  the  worms  were  covered  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  lime,  they  never  were  in  any  way 
incommoded  by  it. 
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flllk.  fufEcient  for  three),  round  my  fore-finger,  and  to  give 
"~v~ ~  it  a  twiil  at  the  bottom  ;  which  is  done  with  the  utmoll 
expedition,  and  gives  no  occalion  fur  the  ule  ot  pins. 
Tiiefe  rolle-l  paper-cafes  being  likewife  of  a  form  more 
nearly  relembling  that  of  a  cocoon,  with  a  much  narrow- 
er opening  on  the  top  than  the  others,  takes  away  the 
neceflity  of  wafting  much  filk  in  the  outer  web,  and 
coTifequently  leaves  more  to  be  employed  in  forming  the 
ball.  The  filk  is  readily  taken  out  ot  thelc  caics  by 
untwifting  the  bottom  ;  and  it  this  be  done  with  mode- 
rate care,  and  the  papers  are  preferved,  they  will  ferve 
fevcral  times  for  the  like  purpofe." 

Others  advife,  that-  when  the  filk  worms  are  prepa- 
ring to  fpin,  little  bufhes  of  heath,  broom,  of  twigs, 
mould  be  thick  upright  near  the  (heir  or  box  in  which 
they  are  inclufed  :  the  worms  mount  thefe,  and  attach 
their  web  to  them. 

When  the  worms   are  ready  to  mount,  in  order  to 

/      ,'  fpin,  if  the  weather  be  hot,  attended  with  thunder,  you 

hen  at       "'"  ^ee  them  in  a  languifhing  condition  ;  your  care  muft 

cte-l  by     then  be  to  revive  them,  which  is  tffefted  thus  :   'lake  a 

under.      few  eggs  and  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a  pan  with  fome 

r.infifiieni  ftale  hog's  lard,  the  ranker  the  better,   and  make  pan- 

p',    cake  ;  which  done,  carry  it  fmoaking  hot  into  the  room 

H.ical  .bo-  w'lere   tney  are  kept,    aa<l  g°  round  the   chamber  with 

ir,  vj.  ii.  it-      You  v.  ill  be  furprifed  to  fee  how  the   fmtll  revives 

them,  excites  thofe  to  eat  who  have   not  done  feeding, 

and  makes  the  others  that  arc  ready  to  fpin  climb  up 

the  twigs. 

In  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts which  we  have  received  from  Mr  Andrew  Wright 
of  Pailhy,  it  maybe  laftly  concluded,  that  if  the  woims 
have  fi milled  their  work,  the  cocoons  may  be  collected. 
We  lhall  now  diftin  guifh  the  cocoons  from  one  another 
according  to  their  value  or  their  ufe,  and  cor.fider  the 
method  of  managing  each.  They  may  be  diihnguifhed 
intothc  good  and  bad.  The  good  cocoons  maybe  known 
by  thefe  marks  :  they  are  little,  ltrong,  and  firm  ;  have 
a  fine  grain,  both  ends  are  round,  and  they  are  free 
from  fpots.  Among  the  good  cocoons  alfo  may  be  ar- 
ranged thofe  which  are  called  calcined  cocoons,  in  which 
the  wo:m,  in  coniequence  of  ficknefs,  is  petril-edor  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder.  Thcie  cocoons  produce  more 
filk  than  others,  and  are  fold  in  Piedmont  at  hair  as  much 
again.  They  may  be  diltinguiflied  by  the  noife  which 
the  worm  makes  when  the  c<  coon  is  fhaken.  Ot  the  bad 
cocoons  there  are  fix  fpecies  :  1 .  The  pu'wtrd  cocoons, 
one  extremity  of  which  ends  in  a  point ;  the  filk.  which 
covers  the  point  is  weak,  and  toon  breaks  or  tears.  2. 
The  cocu/om,  which  are  bigger,  but  the  contexture  is 
weak.  J.  The  cupiom,  or  double  cocoons,  which  have 
been  formed  by  the  joint  labour  of  two  and  fometimes 
of  three  worms.  4.  The  JovJJians,  which  have  a  loofe  con- 
texture, fometimes  fo  loolc  that  they  are   tranfparent. 

5.  The  perforated  cocoons,  which  have  a  hole  at  one  end. 

6.  The  bad  choquetie,  which  is  compofed  ot  defective 
cocoons,  fpotted  or  rotten.  Befides  tlieie  there  is  the 
good  cboquetle,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  ei- 
ther of  thele  two  clafles  :  it  is  formed  ot  thofe  cocoons 
in  which  the  worm  dies  before  the  filk  is  brought  to 
perfection.  The  worms  adhere  to  one  fide  cf  the  co- 
coon, and  therefore  when  the  cocoon  is  fhaken  will  not 
rattle  :  the  filk  is  as  tine,  but  is  not  of  fo  bright  a  co- 
lour, nor  is  fo  ftrong  and  nervous,  as  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  good  cocoons. 


The  cocoons  which  are  kept  for  breeding  are  ealled       BiBc. 

royal  cocoons.      For  felcCting  and  preferving  thefe,  we   ■r~" * 

have   been  favoured  with   fome  valuable    imtruriions  by  jVr_ 
Mr  Wright  of  Paifley,  which  we  lhall  piefeut  to  our  Wright's 
readers. — The   largeil   and   belt   cocoons  ought   to   b--"  drudicni 
kept  for  breed,  about   an  equal   number  of  males  andf.'r  fJec- 
females;  the  cocoons  that  contain  the  former  are  (han»-"n5     ■ 
er  pointud  at   the  ends  than    thofe  that   contain  the  lat-,i.c  royal 
ter.     Although  it   ihould  happen   ti.at   there  are  morecoojont. 
females   than    males,   little    inconvenience  or  ill    confe- 
quencescan  arife  from  it,  as  one  male  will  ferve  two  or 
three  females,  it  the   time  ot   their  coming  out  of  the 
cocoons  anlwer.     About  12   ot   15  days  after  they  be- 
gin to  lpin,  the  cocoons  tor  breed  ma    be  laid  on  (fleets- 
of  white  paper;  about  this  time  the  moth  opens  for  it- 
felf  a   paffage    through    the    end   of  its    cocoon,   and 
lfiues  out.      When  the  female  has  laid  her  eggs,  which 
on   an  average  may  amount  to   250,  they   are  fpread 
upon   (fleets   of  paper   and   hung    up   to  dry   in   fome 
place  where  they   may    not  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  lun  :  after  being  dried  they  mutt  be  kept  in  a  cool 
wcli-aitcd   place,  where    neither  vapours   nor  nioilture 
can  reach  them.     That  they  may  be  preferved  from  ex- 
ternal accidents,  as  inietts  ol  different  kinds  will  de!hoy 
them,  and  mice  is  their  enemy  in  all  the  ilagcs  of  their 
exiltence,   they  Ihould  be  kept  in   (lone  pots  or  glafs 
bottles  with  their  mouths  Hopped,  and  there  remain  un- 
til brought  out  next  feafon  to  be  hatched. 

The  cocoons  from  which  the  !.lk  is  to  be  immediately  Hew  to 
wound  muft  be  expoled  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  in  order  prepare  the 
to  kill  the  chryialis  or  aurelia,  which  would  ot hei  wife  eat  ;oco"ns  f°r 
its  way  through  the  cocoon,.and  render  it  uielefs.      The^'"^ 
following  directions  arc  given  for  managing  this  procefs 
by  one  of  the  tirft  (ilk.  manufacturers  in  Italy* 

Put  your  cocoons  in  long  lhallow  balkets,  and  till '"""/■«'"'" 
them  up  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  You  then  cover  "J.  '*'  ■■*««- 
them  with  paper,  and  put  a  wrapper  over  that.  ' I  hife  bat'. '," 4? .  /  § 
kcts  are  to  be  dilpoled  in  an  oven,  whole  he3t  is  as  aeatcUh,  vol.  ii> 
as  can  be  that  ot  an  oven  from  which  the  bread  is  jult 
drawn  after  being  baked.  When  your,  cocoons  have  re- 
mained therein  near  an  hour,  you  muft.  thaw  them  out; 
and  to  fee  whether  all  the  worms  are  dead,  draw  out  a 
dupion  Irom  the  middle  of  your  balket  and  open  it  :  if 
the  worm  be  dead,  you  may  conclude  all  the  reft  are  fo; 
becaule  the  contexture  ot  tne  dupion  bung  (tronger 
than  that  of  the  other  cocoons,  it  is  consequently  iefs 
eafy  to  be  penetrated  by  the  heat.  You  mult  obleivc 
to  take  it  from  the  mie'dlc  of  the  bafket,  becaufe  in 
that  part  the  heat  is  leatt  perceptible.  Atttr  yuu  have 
drawn  your  bafltetsfrom  the  oven,  you  mult  lirft  cover 
each  ot  them  with  a  woollen  blanket  or  rug,  leaving 
the  wrapper  befides,  unci  ch;n  you  piii  them  above  one 
another.  If  you;-  baking  has  Succeeded,  your  woollen 
cover  will  be  all  over  wet  with  t  kind  o:  dew ,  the  ti.ick- 
nel9  of  your  little  finger  1'  ..here  be  lefs,  it  is  a  lign 
your  cocoons  have  been  too  much  or  too  little  baked. 
Ii  too  mucti  baked,  the  worm,  being  over  d.ieii,  can!-  t 
tranfpire  a  hrmoui  he  r.o  longer  c  ntaip.s,  and  your  co- 
coon is  then  burnt  It  not  eiiou  h  bilked,  the  worm 
has  not  been  li:lticie:::ly  penetrated  by  the  heat  to  di- 
itil  the  liquor  lie  contains,  and  in  tt.at  cue  is  not  dead. 

You  muft  let  your  b  Qceb  lh.r.c  thus  coveted  ii.e  or 
fix  hours  it  pofiible,  ;n  ordei  to  keep  in  the  heat,  -.^  tl.is 
makes  an  end  ot  ttifling  thofe  worms  which  mi  jbt  i-ave 
avoided  the  fiift  imprcilioii  of  Uie  tire.  Ywu  aie  like. 
4  «•& 
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wife  to  t:ike  great  care  to  let  your  cocoon?  (land  in  the 
oven  the  time  that  is  neceffary;  for  it  they  do  not  (land 
Ion  >  enough,  your  worms  are  only  dunned  for  a  time  and 
will  afterwards  be  revived.  If,  on  the  other  band,  you 
h  ave  them  too  long  in  the  oven,  you  burn  them  :  many 
inllanccs  of  thefe  two  cafes  are  frequently  to  be  nut 
with.  It  is  a  good  fign  when  you  fee  fome  ot  the 
butterflies  fpring  out  from  the  cocoons  which  have 
been  baked,  bceaufe  you  may  be  certain  they  are 
not  burnt.  For  if  you  would  kill  them  all  to  the  lad 
worm,  you  would  burn  many  cocoons  which  might  be 
more  expofed  to  the  heat  than  that  particular  worm. 

The  next  operation  is  the  winding  of  the  filk.  Be- 
fore you  begia  to  wind,  you  mull  prepare  your  cocoons 
as  follows  : 

1.  In  dripping  them  of  that  wade  filk  that  furrounds 
them,  and  which  icrved  to  fallen  them  to  the  twigs. 
This  burr  is  proper  to  fluff  quilts,  or  other  fuch  ufes  ; 
you  may  likewife  fpin  it  to  make  tlockings,  but  they 
will  be  coarfe  and  ordinary. 

2.  You  mull  fort  your  cocoons,  feparating  them  into 
different  claffes  in  order  to  wind  them  apart.  Thefe 
clafles  are,  the  good  white  cocoons  ;  the  good  co- 
coons of  all  the  other  colours ;  the  dupioms  ;  the 
cocalons,  among  which  are  included  the  weak  cocoons ; 
the  good  choquette ;  and,  lallly,  the  bad  choquette. 
In  forting  the  cocoons,  you  will  always  find  fome  per- 
forated cocoons  amongd  thtm,  whofe  worm  is  already 
born  ;  thofe  you  muit  fet  apart  for  fleuret.  You  will 
likewife  find  fome  foufllons,  but  very  few  ;  for  which 
reafon  you  may  put  them  among  the  bad  choquette, 
and  they  run  up  into  walte. 

The  good  cocoons,  as  well  white  as  yellow,  are  the 
eafieft  to  wind  ;  thofe  which  require  the  gieateft  care 
and  pains  are  the  cocalons  ;  you  mull  wind  them  in 
cooler  water  than  the  oth«r6,  and  if  you  take  care  to 
give  them  to  a  good  vvindfter,  you  will  have  as  good 
filk  from  them  as  the  reft.  You  mull  likewife  have 
careful  windtlers  for  the  dupions  and  choquettes.  Thefe 
two  fpecies  require  hotter  water  than  the  common  co- 
toons. 

The  good  cocoons  are  to  be  wound  in  the  following 
manner  :  Firft,  chooie  an  open  convenient  place  for  your 
filature,  the  longer  the  better,  if  you  intend  to  have 
many  furnaces  and  coppers.  The  building  Ihould  be 
high  and  open  on  one  fide,  and  walled  on  the  other,  as 
well  to  fcrecn  you  from  the  cold  winds  and  receive  (he 
fun,  as  to  give  a  free  paffage  to  the  lteam  ot  your  ba- 
fons  or  coppers. 

Thefe  c  .-  persorbafons  are  to  be  difpofed  (when  the 
building  will  admit  of  it)  in  a  row  on  each  fide  ot  the 
filature,  as  beinr  the  moil  convenii  nt  method  of  pla- 
ten  .  for  by  that  means  in  walking  up  and  down 
you  fee  what  every  one  is  about.  And  thefe  bafons 
ihould  be  two  and  two  together,  with  a  chimney  be- 
tween every  couple. 

Having  prepared  your  reels  (which  are  turned  by 
hands,  and  itquire  a  quick  eye),  and  your  fire  being  a 
:ie  under  every  bafon,  your  windller  mull  flay 
till  the  water  is  as  hot  as  it  can  be  without  boiling. 
Yvhen  every  thing  is  ready,  you  throw  into  your 
bafons  two  or  three  handfuls  of  cocoons,  which  you 
gently  brufh  over  with  a  wide  about  iix  inches  lung, 
cut  (lumpy  like  a  broom  worn  out  :  by  thefe  means  the 
threads  of  the  cocoons  Hick  to  the  wiik.     You  mult 


difengage  thefe  threads  from  the  wiflc,  and  purge  thtm 
by    drawing    thele    ends   with    your   fingers  till    tbey  u 
come  off  entirely   clean.      This  operation    is  called  la 
Battue. 

When  the  threads  are  quite  clear,  you  mud  pal  11 
or  them  (if  vou  will  wind  line  filk)  through  each  of  ilie 
holes  in  a  thin  iron  bar  that  is  placed  horizontal] 
the  edge  ot  your  bafon  ;  afterwards  you  twill  the  two 
ends  (which  confill  of  four  cocoons  each)  twenty  or 
twenty-five  times,  that  the  four  ends  in  each  thread 
may  the  better  join  together  in  croi  '  other,  and 

that  your  filk  may  be  plump,   which  otherwife  would 
be  flat. 

Your  windfter  mud  always  have  a  bowl  of  cold  wa- 
ter by  her,  to  dip  her  fingers  in,  and  to  fprinlde  very 
often  the  faid  bar,  that  the  heat  may  not  burn  the 
thread. 

Your  threads,  when  thus  twiiled,  go  upon  two  iron 
hooks  called  rampins,  which  are  placed  higher,  and 
from  thence  they  go  upon  the  reel.  At  one  end 
of  the  axis  of  the  reel  is  a  cog-wheel,  which  catching  in 
the  teeth  of  the  poll-rampin,  moves  it  (rum  the  right  to 
the  left,  and  confequently  the  thread  that  is  upun  it; 
fo  that  your  filk  is  wound  on  the  reel  crolsways, 
and  your  threads  form  two  hanks  of  aboil  lour  fingers 
broad.     - 

As  often  as  die  cocoons  you  wind  are  done,  or  break 
or  diminifh  only,  you  mull  join  frefli  ones  to  keep  up 
the  number  requifite,  or  the  proportion  ;  becauie,  as 
the  cocoons  wind  off,  the  thread  being  finer,  you  muff 
join  two  cocoons  halt  wound  to  replace  a  new  one: 
Thus  you  may  wind  three  new  ones  and  two  half 
wound,  and  your  (ilk  is  from  four  to  five  cocoons. 

When  you  would  join  a  freih  thread,  you  mud  lay 
one  end  on  your  finger,  which  you  throw  lightly  on 
the  other  threads  that  are  winding,  and  it  joins  them 
immediately,  and  continues  to  go  up  with  the  red. 
You  rnnil  not  wind  off  your  cocoons  too  bare  or  to 
the  lad,  becauie  when  they  are  near  at  an  end,  the 
bain  c,  that  is,  the  hulk,  joins  in  with  the  other  threads, 
and  makes  the  filk  toul  and  gouty. 

When  you  have  tiniljied  your  firft  parcel,  you  mud 
clean  your  bafons,  taking  out  all  the  Itriped  worms,  as 
well  as  the  cocoons,  on  which  there  is  a  little  filk, 
which  you  firft  open  and  take  out  the  worm,  and  then 
thn  .-••  them  into  a  ba/ket  by  yon,  into  which  you  like- 
wile  c.i;l  the  looie  filk  that  comes  off  in  making  the 
battui  . 

You  tin  n  proceed  as  before  with  other  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  cocoons;  you  make  a  rev  battue;  you 
purge  them,  and  continue  to  wind  the  fame  number  of 
cocoons  or  their  equivalent,  and  io  to  the  end. 

t\s  was  already  mentioned,  the  windller  mud  always 
have  a  bowl  of  cold  water  by  her,  to  Ipriukle  the  bar, 
to  cool  her  ringers  every  time  (lie  dips  iheni  in  the  h  ^t 
water,  and  to  pour  into  her  bafon  when  neceffary,  that 
is,  when  hci  water  begins  to  boil.  You  mud  be  very 
careful  to  twill  your  threads  a  fufneient  number  of 
times,  about  2>,  otherwife   your  filk   r<  .,  rn- 

ilead  ol  being  round  and  full  ;  beiides,  when  the  iilk  is 
not  well  eroded,  it  never  can  be  clean,  beeaufe  a  gout 
or  nub  that  comes  irom  a  cocoon  will  pafs  through  a 
fmall  number  of  thefe  twills,  though  a  greater  will 
Hop  it.  Your  thread  then  breaks,  and  you  pafs  what 
foulnefs  there  may  be  in  the  middle  of  your  reel  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  two  hanks,  which  ferves  for  a  head-band  to 
tie  them. 

You  mud  obfervethat  your  water  be  juft  in  a  proper  de- 
gree of  heat.  When7  it  is  too  hot,  the  thread  is  dead,  and 
has  no  body  ;  when  it  is  too  cold,  the  ends  winch  form 
the  thread  do  not  join  well,  and  form  a  harlh  ill-qualifi- 
ed filk. 

You  muft  change  the  water  in  your  bafon  four  times 

a-day  for  yotti  dupions  and  choquette,  and  twice  only 

good  cocoons  when  you  wind  fine  filk  ;  but  if  you 

rfe  (ilk,   it  is  neceffary  to  change  it  three  01 

-        timi  s.    For  if  you  were  not  to  change  the  watc:-,  the 

filk  would  not  be  io  bright  and  gloffy,  becaufe  the  v. 

1      tained  in  the  cocoens  toul  it  very  confiderably.   You 

n        endeavour  as  much  as  pofCWe  to  wind  with  clear 

1,  For  if  there  are  too  many  worms  in  it,  your  f:lk 

is  covered  with  a  kind  of  dull  which  attracts  the  ni     :  , 

and  deftroys  your  lilk. 

You  may  w  ind  vour  filk  of  what  fize  you  pleafe, 
from  one  cocoon  to  loco  ;  !><it  it  is  difficult  to  wind 
more  than  30  in  a  thread.  The  nicety,  and  that  in 
v  hi  '1  confifts  the  greafceft  difficulty,  is  to  wind  even  ; 
becaufe  as  the  cocoon  winds  off,  the  end  is  finer,  and 
nuift  then  join  other  cocoons  to  keep  up  the  fame 
iize.  This  difficulty  of  keeping  the  filk  always  even  is- 
fo  great,  that  (excepting  a  thread  01  two  cocoons, 
which  we  call  inch)  we  do  not  fay  a  filk  o:  three,  of 
four,  or  of  fix  cocoons  ;  but  a  (ilk  of  three  to  four,  of 
four  to  five,  of  fix  to  feven  cocoons.  If  you  proc 
to  a  coarfer  filk,  you  cannot  calculate  fo  nicely  as  to 
one  cocoon  more  or  lefs.  We  fay,  for  example,  from 
12  t'/   1  j,  fiom  15  to-2C,  and  fo  on. 

What  number  of  worms  are  neceffary  to  produce  a 
certain  quantity  of  lilk  has  not  been  afcertained.  And 
as  different  perfons  who  wifiied  to  determine  this  point 
have  had  different  refults,  the  truth  i'eems  to  bt,  that 
from  various  circurr.ilanccs  the  fame  number  or  worms 
may  produce  more  filk  at  one  time  than  at  another.  It 
is  related  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  Sec.  that  Mrs  Wil- 
liams obtained  nearly  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fiik  from 
244  cocoons.  Mr  Swayne  from  $0  cocoons  procured 
100  grains.  Mifs  Rhodes  obtained  from  250  ot  the 
rargeft  cocoons,  three  quartets  of  an  ounce  and  a  dram. 
Irom  a  paper  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tranfactions,  which  we  have  before  referred  to  in 
the  courfe  of  this  article,  we  are  informed  that  1  ;o 
ounces  of  good  cocoons  yield  about  1 1  ounces  of  filk 
from  five  to  fix  cocoons  :  it  you  wind  coarfer,  fomething 
more.  But  what  appears  aftonilhing,  Mr  Salvatore 
Bcrtezen,  an  Italian,  to  whom  the  Society  for  encou- 
1;  ring  Arts,  &c.  adjudged  their  gold  medal,  raifed  five 
pounds  of  excellent  lilk  from  12,000  worms. 

The   cocoons   produce    a    thread   of   very    unequal 

length  ;  you  may  meet  with  fome  that  yield  I  200  ells, 

whillt  others  will  fcarcely  afford  2co  ells.     In  general, 

may  calculate  the  production  of  a  cocoon  fromjoo 

to  600  ells  in  length. 

As  there  is  every  reafon  to  hope  that  the  filk  manu- 
facture will  foon  be  carried  on  with  ardour  iri  this 
country,  and  to  a  great  extent,  we  are  happy  to  '. 
that  the  filk-Ioom  has  been  much  improved  lately  by  Mr 
Sholl  of  Bethnal-Green.  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  feveral  gentlemen  converlant  in  that  branch  of  filk 
weaving  to  which  tin's  loom  is  particularly  adapted]  that 


the  advantages  of  this   conftruction   are,   the   gaining       Silk 
light,  a  power   of  fhortening  the  porry  occaiionaily,  fo   „.,   II. 
as  to  nut  any  kind  ot  work,  being  more  portable,  and 
having    the    gibbet    firmly    fixed,    together    with   the  7 
diminution  of   price;   which,  compared   with  the  old*/"***  >'»- 
loom,  is  as  five  pounds,  the  price  of  a  loom  on  the  old- ''-'/"' '"' 
conftruction,  to  three  pounds  ten  (hillings,  the  price  of''. " 
one  of  thol  I  by  Mr  Sholl  ;  and  that,  as  thevo| 

proportion  of  light  work  is  to  llrong  work  as  nine  to 
one,  this  fort  of  loom  promifes  to  be  of  very  confiderable 
advantage,  particularly  in  making  modes,  or  other  I! 

"4 

As  a  p'ate  of  this  loom,  with  proper  references,  will  T>crCriprIo» 
render  its  advantages  molt  intelligible,  we  (hall  fubjoin     " 
thefe:  PlateCCCCLXVl.A,A,Thefdlsj  ,\  :,,'. 
I  2    cut   tree  ;   I),  D,  1 
;    II,.  i  i.e   burdown  ;   F,  The  batton  ;   G,  The 
rcc  Is;    !',    :  he    harnefs;    I,  The  breaft-roll;    K,  'I  lie 
chcelej   L,   I  bet;    M,  The   treddle   ;   X,   The 

I'.ie:,  ;  P,  Lone;  com.  - 
meihes  ;  Q^-The  porry  ;  R,  R,  Cane  roll  pods  ;  S,  The 
cane-roll;  T,  The  weight  bar  and  weight;  U,  U, 
Counter-weights  ;  W,  The  breaking  rod;  X,  X,  Crofa 
rods. 

SilK-Worm.      See  Silk. 

SILPHA,  Carrion-beetle,  in  natural  hiltory  ;  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafe  of  wjltt.t,  and  to 
the  order  u{cr,kopler,t.  The  antenna?  are  clavated ;  the  cla- 
va  are  perfoliated;  the  elytra  marginated  ;  the  head  is 
prominent ;  and  the  thorax  marginated.  I  here  are  94lpe- 
cies,  of  which  leven  only  are  natives  of  Britain  ar.d  Ire- 
land. I.  The  vejpil/o.  The  margin  of  the  thorax 
broad.  The  (hells  abbreviated,  black,  with  two  vcl- 
low  belts.  The  thighs  of  the  hind  legs  large,  with  a 
fpine  near  their  origin.  Length  near  one  inch.  It  in- 
fefts  dead  bodies.  2.  The  Lipi.uflulatu,  is  black  ;  the 
antenna:  are  long  and  fmall,  and  there  are  two  red  fpi  ta 
on  the  middle  of  each  (hell.  The  length  is  one-third 
of  an  inch.  3.  The  pujluiata,  is  black  and  oblon 
there  are  four  brown  fpots  on  the  (hells  :  the  length  is 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  It  lives  on  trees.  4.  The  qka- 
dripunclata.  The  head,  antenna;,  and  legs  black.  Mar-^""*'"'-'  ' 
gin  of  the  thorax  and  (hells  aie  of  a  pale  yellow,  with)  '" 
four  black  fpots.  The  length  half  an  inch.  It  is  found 
in  Cain- wood,  near  Hampftead.  <;.  The  falwcjis,  is 
black  ;  the  antennae  are  (hoi  t  and  globular  ;  there  are 
five  ilrijE  on  each  (hell.  The  (hells  and  wings  are  fiiort. 
There  are  five  joints  on  the  two  firft  feet,  four  on  the 
reft.  It  lives  in  fand.  6.  The  aquatka,  is  brown,  with 
a  green  bronze  tinge.  There  are  four  ribs  en  die  tho- 
rax. On  each  fiiell  there  are  10  (trix.  The  length  is 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  7.  The  pulicaria,  is  black  and  ob- 
;  the  (hells  are  abbreviated  :  the  abdomen  is  round- 
ed at  the  extremity  ;  the  thorax  and  (hells  are  fcarce 
marginated  ;  the  length  is  one  line.  It  is  found  fre- 
quently running  on  flowers. 

SILPHIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  beloi 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of.po'.y- 
1  amia  neceffaiia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyitem  arranged  un- 
tie.- the  40th  order,  compofitx.  The  receptacle  is  pa- 
the  pappus  has  a  two-horned  margin,  and  the 
calyx  is  fquarrofe.     There  are  eight  fpei  laci- 

niatum,  terebinthfnum,  perfoliatum,  con 
cum,  tiifoliatum,  foldaginoides,  and  trilobatum.     'the 
firit  fix  of  thefe  are  natives  of  North  America. 

SIL. 
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SILVER,  one  of  the  perfect  metals,  and  the  whi- 
tcil  and  moll  brilliant  among  them  all,  is  of  the  fpeci'ic 
gravity,  according  to  Bergman,  of  10.552  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Krrwan,  of  1  '.095.  Its  ductility  is  not  'trcatly 
inferior-to  that  of  gold,  as  a  grain  ot  lilver  leaf  mcaWire* 
fomewhat  more  than  51  fquare  inches  ;  and  the  lilver 
wire  ufed  tor  aftronomical  purpofes  mcafurcs  only  the 
750th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  which  is  no  more 
than  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  hair  ol  the  human  head. 
it  is  harder  and  more  elaftic  than  had,  tin,  or  gold  ;  but 
let's  fo  than  copper,  platina.or  iron  :  like  other  metals  it 
grows  hard  by  hammering,  but  is  ealily  reduced  to  its 
former  ltate  by  annealing.  It  is  more  dettruCtible  than 
gold,  and  is  particularly  acted  upon  by  fulphureous  va- 
pours ;  hence  its  lurface  tannines  in  the  air,  and  allumes 
a  dark  bi own  colour. 

"Ithas  been  long  thought  ( fays  Mr  Fourcroy)  that  fil- 
ver  is  indeftiudible  by  the  combined  aftion  of  heat  and 
air.  It  is  certain,  that  this  metal  kept  in  fulion,  with- 
out contact  of  air,  does  not  appear  to  be  fenfibly  alter- 
ed ;  yet  Junker  had  affirmed,  that  by  treating  it  a  long 
time  in  the  reverberatory  iurnace,  in  the  manner  ot  i 
faac  Hollandus,  filver  wa3  changed  into  a  vitreous  calx. 
This  experiment  has  been  confirmed  by  Macquer.  That 
learned  chemift  expofed  lilver  20  times  fuccelfively  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  to  the  fire  of  the  furnace  at  Seves; 
and  at  the  20th  fufion  he  obtained  a  vitrifoim  matter 
of  an  olive  green,  which  appeared  to  be  a  true  glafs  of 
lilver.  f  his  metal,  when  heated  in  the  focus  of  a  burn- 
in,'  'dais,  has  always  exhibited  a  white  pulverulent  mat- 
ter <m  its  furface,  and  a  ereenilh  vitreous  covering  on 
the  fupport  it  ccitcd  upon.  Thefe  two  tacts  remove  all 
doubt  refpecting  the  alteration  of  filver  :  though  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  calcine  than  other  metallic  mat- 
ters, yet  it  is  capable  of  being  converted  alter  a  long 
time  into  a  white  calx,  which,  treated  in  a  violent  tire, 
affords  an  olive-coloured  glafs.  It  may  be  pofiible  per- 
haps to  obtain  a  calx  ot  lilver  by  heating  this  metal 
•when  reduced  into  veiy  tine  laminx,  or  into  leaves,  tor  a 
very  long  time  in  a  matrats,  as  is  done  with  mercury." 

Ma  >  tllan  informs  us,  that  by  melting  in  a  due  pro- 
portion with  gold  or  fteel,  (ilver  becomes  greenifh  or 
bluilh  ;  fo  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  white, 
yellow,  red,  green,  blue,  and  olive  colours,  more  or  lets 
eonfpicuoufly  according  to  the  various  ciicumltanccs  of 
heat  and  proportions  of  the  mixture.  Though  he 
makes  mention  of  the  vitrifications  by  Macquer  ahea- 
dy  taken  notice  of,  he  denies  that  it  can  be  calcined  by 
heat  alone.  "  Silver  (lays  he)  is  fo  fixed  by  itfelf  in 
the  fire,  that,  after  being  kept  a  whole  month  in  fu- 
fion, it  had  only  loft  one  60th  part  of  its  weight,  which 
might  be  on  account  of  fome  alloy.  It  is  therefore  in- 
capable of  being  calcined  by  mere  heat ;  and  the  calx 
of  filver,  which"  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  its  folu- 
tion  in  acids,  is  reducible  to  its  metallic  form  without 
the  addition  of  any  oxigenous  fubilance.  But  when 
iilver  is  expofed  to  the  violent  heat  of  the  folar  rays 
eolle&edby  a  powerful  lens,  a  kind  of  fmoke  is  feen 
furrounding  it,  which  proves  at  lafl  to  be  the  minute 
particles  of  the  metal  raifed  and  difperfed  by  heat,  as  is 
evident  if  a  thin  plate  of  gold  be  expofed  to  it  ;  for 
then  the  particles  of  lilver  are  feen  upon  the  gc  Id  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  gold  are  feen  upon  filver  in  a 
fimilar  expeiiment." 

By  flow  cooling  after  it  has  been  melted,  filver  cry- 


flallizes  into  quadrangular  pyramids.     M.  Ratline  ob-     Sifval 
ferves,  that,  in  cooling,  it  affumes  a  fymmetrical  form,  v" 

obfervable  on  the  furface  by  fmall  fibres  reftmbling  the 
feathers  of  a  pen.  M.  Fourcroy  obferves,  that  the  fine 
button  obtained  by  cupellation,  often  pretcnts  on  its 
lurface  five  or  fix  fides  ai ranged  amongil  each  other  like 
a  pavement  ;  but  the  cryltallization  in  tetrahedral  pyra- 
mids has  not  been  obterved  particularly  excepting  by 
Mcffrs  Tillet  and  Mongcz.  It  has  been  luppofed  that 
lilver  melts  with  a  fmaller  degree  of  heat  than  copper  ; 
but  the  late  improved  theunomrtcr  ot  Mr  Wedgewood 
(hows  that  this  is  a  niiftake  ;  filver  requiring  130"  of 
Fahrenheit  more  than  copper  to  biing  it  into  fufion.  It 
is  found  in  the  earth, 

1.  Niit'rvc,   generally   of  the   finenefs  of   16  carats  ; 
and  of  this  thtre  are  feveral  varieties.      I.  Thin  plated 
or  leaved.      2.  Capillary  filver,  ol  tine  or  coarfe  fibres 
or   arborefcent,   from  Potofi  in    America  and   Kunf- 
berg  in  Norway.      3.  A  kind   is  alfo   met  with   relem- 
bling  coarle  linen  in  the  furlace,  which  in  Saxony  is  call- 
ed knit  cobalt.     Abundance  of   this  kind  is  to  be   met 
with  in  Potofi,  but  more  rarely  in  Saxony  and  Norway. 
4.  Sometimes  native  filver  is  met  with  in  a  crytlalline  or 
regularly   Hgured   (late  with  fhiuing  fui laces.     This  is 
found  at  Kunfberg,  but  is  very  fcarce.     There  appears 
likewife  a  kind  of  cryffallization  on  the  thin  plates  of 
native  filver,   their  lurfaces  being  full  of  minute  pyra- 
midal cryitals.     Mod  of  the  American  lilver  is  ot   the 
n?tive  kind  j  fo   is   that   at   Kunfberg  in  Norway.      It 
is  not,  however,  met  with  native  fo  commonly  in  other 
European  mines.      A  very  lmall  quantity  ot  it  is  found 
in  the  mines  of  Salberg  in  Wellmaiiland,  and  of  Lo- 
talen  in  Dalarne,  and  feveral  other  places   in   Sweden. 
It  has  been  found  in  pretty  large  lumps  in  clay  mixed 
witli  nickel,  partly  decayed  or  withered  ;  in  which  litu- 
ation  it  formed  the  compound   called  the  Jierctu  anferi- 
iitiiii,  or  goofe  dung  ore.     5.  A  piece  of  native  filver  in 
coal  is  fhown  in  the  mineralogical   academy   at  Fc\- 
berg;    and  Lahman,  quoted  by  Le  Camus,  tpeaks  alio 
of  a  fimilar  lilver  ore   found  in  a  mine   of  pit-coal  f .  t  Crmji 
The  capillary  filver,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  ■1,1"a 
Henckcl  and  Rome  de  Lille,  fecms  to  have  been  pro-'''  •'4 
duced  by  a  decompofition  of  red  lilver  ore  ;   andWalle- 
rius  affirms,  that   if  fulphur  is  mixed  in  a  gentle   heat 
with  lilver,  the  latter  takes  a  capillary  form.     6. Native 
filver  is  likewife  fometimes  found  in  the  form  ot  Ipider's 
webs,  and  tor  that  leafon  called  by  the  Spaniards  arane. 
7.  It   is   met  with   in   branches  formed  by   octaedrons 
inferted   into  one   another.     Some  of  thefe   (how  the 
mark  o>  a  leaf  of  fern  or   of  a  tree  ;  others   are  cubes 
or  tingle  oCtaedrons,   whofe  angles  are  truncated,  tho' 
thefe  lad  aie  but  rare.      8.  It  is  often  found  dilperled 
through  (and  and  ochre,  as  well  as  in  grey  limeitcne  in 
Lower  Aultria,  and  in  a  greenilh  clay  near  Schemuit/., 
or  mixed  u  ith  ochre,  clay,  and  calcitorm  nickel.     It  is 
generally   alloyed  with  copper,  fometimes  with  gold, 
iron,  or  regulus  of  antimony  j  and   fsmetimes  it  con- 
tains even  hve  per  cent   ot  arfenic.     That  found  near 
Kunfberg  contains  fo   much  gold,  that  the  colour  of 
it  is  ytllow. 

Wallerius  diftinguifhes  feven  fpecies  of  native  filver  ; 
viz.  1.  In  irregular  maffes  and  lumps,  at  Kunfberg  in 
Norway  and  other  places,  in  a  bed  of  clay.  2.  In  a 
granular  and  jagged  form  in  America  and  Norway.  3. 
Arborefcent,  in  the  places  already  mentioned.     4.  In 

thin 
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thin  leaves,  between  the  fiffures  of  ftones,  in  Norway 
and  Germany.  In  a  capillary  form,  in  the  places  al- 
ready mentioned,  including  the  cobweb  iilver  of  the 
Spaniards  already  mentioned.  6.  Cryftallized.  7.  Su- 
perficial. Mr  Daubenton  enumerates  eight  varieties  of 
native  white  filver,   of  different  forms,  molt  of  which 
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to  the  re*ulus  ofarfenic  and  iron,  the  three  metallic  in- 
gredients being  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  All  the 
extraneous  matters  with  which  the  iilver!  ij  united  are 
fometimes  in  exceedingly  fmall  proportion,  but  not  to 
be  neglected  where  they  exceed  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  whole  mafs.  10.  A  particular  kind  of  (tony  filver 
have  been  already  enumerated.  The  materials  in  which  ores  is  mentioned  by  Wallerius  under  the  title  of  lapit 
this  metal  is  moft  commonly  found  in  its  native  Itate  de*t,  and  which  contain  the  following  varieties  viz. 
are,  baro-felenite,  limellone,  felenite,  quartz,  chert,  flint,  the  calcareous  filver  ore  at  Annaberg  in  Auftria,  when 
terpentine,  gneifs,  agate,  mica,  calcareous  fpar,  pyrites,  the  metal  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  limeftone  ;  the  fpa- 
fchiltU3,  clay,  Sec.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  large  thofc  ore,  either  white,  variegated,  or  yellowifh,  found 
maffes,  of  the  weight  of  60  pounds  or  more,  in  or  near     at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary;  the  quartzofe  white  ore  in 


the  veins  of  moft  metallic  ores  particularly  in  Peru  and 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  of  a  white,  brown,  or  yel- 
lowifli  colour.  In  Norway  and  at  Alface  it  is  found  in 
the  form  of  folitary  cubes  and  octahedral  lumps,  of  50 
and  60  pounds  weight. 

2.  Native  filver  allnyed  tvith  other  metals.  1.  With 
gold,  as  in  Norway,  where  it  contains  fo  much  as  to 
app«ar  of  a  yellow  colour.  1.  With  copper.  3.  With 
gold  and  copper.  4.  Amalgamated  with  mercury,  as 
in  the  mines  of  Salberg.  M.  Rome  de  Lifle  men- 
tions a  native  amalgam  of  filver  and  mercury  found  at 
Mulchel  Landiberg  in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  in  a 
ferruginous  matrix,  mixed  with  cinnabar,  and  cryftalli- 
zed in  a  hexagonal  form,  and  of  a  large  iize.  It  was 
before  the  French  revolution  preferved  in  the  king's  ca- 
binet at  Paris,  c.  With  iron.  According  to  Bergman, 
this  ore  contains  two  per  cent,  of  iron;  but  Mongez  in- 
forms us,  that  it  often  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent. 
•  6.  With  lead.  "  Silver  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  is  always 
contained  in  lead,  though  the  quantity  is  generally  in- 
fufHcient  to  defray  the  expence  of  feparating  it.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  however,  near  i6co 
pounds  weight  of  filver  were  obtained,  in  the  courfe  of 
three  years,  from  a  lead  mine  in  Dcvonfhire,  which  had 
been  difcovered  about  the  year  900.  The  lead  mines 
in  Cardiganfhire  have  at  different  periods  afforded  great 
quantities  of  filver  ;  fo  that  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  is  faid 
to  have  cleared  from  them  L.  2000  in  a  month.  The  fame 
mines  in  the  year  1 745  yielded  8c  ounces  of  filver  out  of 
every  ton  of  lead.  The  lead  in  only  one  of  the  fmelt- 
ing  houfes  at  Holywell  in  Flintfhite  produced  no  lefs 
than  37521  ounces,  or  3126J  pounds  of  filver  from  the 
year  1754  to  1756,  and  from  1774  to  1776.  There 
are  fome  lead  ores  in  England,  which,  though  very  poor 
in  that  metal,  contain  between  300  and  400  ounces  of 
filver  in  a  ton  of  lead  ;  and  it  is  commonly  obferved, 
that  the  poorell  lead  ores  are  the  richeft  in  filver ;  fo 
that  a  large  quantity  of  iilver  is  probably  thrown 
away  in  England  by  not  having  the  pooreft  fort  of 
lead  ores  properly  effayed."      7.  Mr  Monnet  found  ill  - 
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a  powdery  form,   mixed  with  ferruginous  fcoria,  found 
at  Potoii  in  America  ;  the  dark  and  variegated  quartz- 
ofe filver  ores,  with  many  other  fubdivifions  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  one  another  by  little  elfe  than  their  colour. 
Silver  is  found  mineralized  by  various  fubftances;  as, 
I.  With  fulphur  in  the  glafly  or  vitreous  filver  ore  ; 
though  this  name  fecms  rather  to  belong  to  the  minera 
argenti  cornea  or  horn  filver  ore,  to  be  afterwards  taken 
notice  of  more  particularly.     It  is  ductile,  and  of  the 
fame  colour  with  lead,  but  quickly  becomes  very  black 
by  expofure  to  the  air  ;  though  fometimes  it  is  grey  or 
black  even  when   firft   broken.      It  is  found   either  in 
large  lumps,  orinheiing  in  quartz,  gypfum,  gneifs,  py- 
rites, &c.     Its  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Kirwan,  is 
7,200.  An  hundred  parts  of  it  contain  from  7  2  to  77  of 
filver,  and  it  is  rarely  contaminated  with  any  other  metal. 
Profeffor  Brunnich   fays  that  it  contains   1  So  merks 
of  Iilver  in  the  hundred  weight.     The  medium  between 
the  glafs  ore  and  the  red  gilder  ore  is  called  rofch-ge-wachi 
in  Hungary,  and  brittle  g/a/s  ore  in  Saxony.    It  is  black, 
and  affords  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour  when  pounded. 
In   the  mines  of  Himmelfurft  near  Freyberg,   it  is  faid 
to  have  held  140  merks,  but  thefe  pieces  ate  very  fcarcc 
at  prefent ;  and  indeed  the  Hungarian  glafs  ores  in  ge- 
neral are  now  very  fcarce,  as  Profeffor  Brunnich  informs 
us,  though  they  are  now  and  then  found  in  the  wind- 
fhafts,  which  are  frequently  covered  with  a  thin  mem. 
brane  or  rather  cruit,  of  the  colour  of  pyrites.    Mr  Ma- 
gellan fays  that  this  ore  is  nothing  elfe  but  native  filver 
penetrated  by  fulphur ;  for,  on  being  expofed  to  a  flow 
heat,  the  latter  flies  off,  and  the  Iilver  lhoots  into  fila- 
ments.   There  are  nine  varieties  of  it.    1.  Like  Mad  lead. 
or  plumbago,  the  moft  common  kind  of  any.  2.  Bruckman 
mentions   a   kind  brown   on  the   outfide  and  greenifh 
within.    3.  The  ye/low  ore  has  its  colour  from  fome  ar» 
fenic  contained  in  it,  which  forms  an  orpiment  with  the 
fulphur.    4.  It  is  alfo  found  of  zgreeni/l,  and  5.  blui/h  co- 
lour ;  the  latter  is  friable,  like  the  fcoria  of  metals,  and  is 
called  at  Freybcrg  Scb/areicmrz,  or  the  ore  of  fcoria. 
6.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  arborefcent.  7.  Lamellated.  8.  Cry 


ver   united  with  arfenic   among   the   ores  which   came    Jlatlized  into  octaedral  or  hexaedral  prifms,  and  into  ten 


from  Guadanal  canal  in  Spain,  and  an  ore  of  the  fame 
kind  is  furnifhed  by  the  Samfon  mine  near  Andreaberg 
in  the  Hartz  :  but  Mr  Mongez  very  properly  remarks, 
that  thefe  ores  mult  be  diftinguifhed  from  fuch  as  have 
the  arfenic  in  the  form  of  an  acid  ;  for  in  this  cafe  they 
are  properly  mineralized  by  it,  whilft  there  can  only  be 
a  mixture  of  native  Iilver,  or  fome  of  its  calces  with  ar- 
fenic in  its  reguline  form.  8.  Bergman  mentions  filver 
in  a  itate  of  union  with  antimony.  The  ore  yields  fome 
fmoke  when  roalted,  but  has  not  the  garlic  fmell  obfer- 
vable  in  the  arfenical  ores.  9.  The  white  filver  ore, 
found  in  the  mines  near  Freyberg,  has  the  metal  united 
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pyramids  with  ten  fides.   9.  Laftly,  it  is  (ourAfuperficialt 
©r  covering  the  ftones  or  maffes  of  other  ores. 

2.  The  pyrites  argenteus  of  Henckel  contains  filver  Cmfitil' 
and  iron  mineralized  with  arfenic.  There  are  three  va-p.  ' 
rieties  of  it.  I.  Hard,  white,  and  fhining  ore,  of  a 
compact,  lamellar,  or  fibrous  texture.  The  biighteft 
kind  has  leall  filver,  only  giving  6  or  8  ounces  per  quin- 
tal, and  the  richeft  about  ten  per  cent.  It  is  found  in 
Germany  and  Spain.  It  contains  no  fulphur.  2.  Of 
a  yellowifh  white  colour,  and  ftriated  texture  rel'embling 
bitmuth,  but  much  harder.  It  is  found  in  Spain,  and 
yields  about  6a  per  cent,  of  filver.  3.  In  another  kind 
3  0*  the 
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Si'v?r.     the  quantity  of  arfenic  is  fo  great,  that  it  wovild  fcarce- 
»  lv  deferve  the  name  of  lilver  ore  if  the  arfenic  were  not 

very  eafily  diffipated.  It  is  foft  and  eaiily  cut  ;  has  a 
brilliant  metallic  appearance,  and  confinS  ef  conchoidal 
laminse.  A  quintal  contains  only  Irom  four  to  \ 
ounces  of  filver,  but  it  is  calilv  reduced  by  evaporating 
the  arfenic,  after  which  the  lilver  is  left  behind  (lightly 
Contaminated  with  iron. 

3.  The  red  or  ruby  filver  ore,  the  rothgulden  of  the 
Germans,  has  the  metal  combined  with  fulphur  and  ar- 
fenic It  is  a  heavy  mining  fubftance,  fometimcs  tranf- 
parent,  and  fametimes  opaque  ;  the  colo  lr  generally 
crimlon,  though  fometimcs  grey  or  blackifh.  It  is 
found  in  fhapel  1  ,  or  tallized  in  pyramids  or 
polygons,  fom<  times  dendritical  or  plate:!,  or  with  ra- 
diated incru Itations.  It  is  found  in  quart/,  flint,  fpar, 
pyrites  fparry  iron  ore,  It-ad  ore,  cobalt  ore,  jafper,  ba- 
ro-fclcnite,  gneifs,  Sec.  When  radiated  or  ilriated,  it  is 
callc  !  r  .'.'•,■  tldeh  bit  b.  It  cracks  in  the  fire,  and  deto- 
nates with  nitre.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  c, 400  to 
5,684.  Bergman  informs  us,  that  this  kind  contains, 
in  the  hundred,  60,  fometimcs  70,  pounds  or  filver,  27 
of  arfenic,  and  I  3  of  fulphur.  The  darkeft  coloured 
ores  are  the  richeit,  the  yellow  kinds  irr'.ch  poorer  ;  but 
the  moft -yellow  do  not  belong  to  this  fpecies,  being  in 
fact  an  orpiment  with  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  filver.  This 
laft  kind  is  brought  chiefly  from  Potoli  in  America, 
and  is  called  rofi-cler  by  the  Spaniards. 

4.  The  fchuartz  gulden,  or  Jilber  mu'm,  contains  the 
metal  mineralized  by  fulphur  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  ar- 
fenic and  iron.  It  is  of  a  black  footy" colour,  and  was 
fuDpofed  by  Cronftedt  to  contain  a  good  quantity  of 
copper,  to  which  its  colour  was  owing  ;  but  later  expe 
riments  have  evinced,  that  thcreis  no  copper  at  all  in  it. 

Jtrrum's  It  is  either  of  2  folid  or  brittle  confidence,  and  of  a 
Mineralogy,  g-laffy  appearance  when  broken,  or  of  a  loofer  texture, 
and  footy  or  deep  black  colour ;  or  it  is  found  like 
mofs,  or  thin  leaves,  lying  on  the  furface  of  other  iilver 
ores,  or  thofe  of  lead  and  cobalt,  or  in  clays,  ponderous 
fpar,  gneifs,  &c.  It  contains  from  25  to  60  per  cent, 
ot  lilver. 

5.  The  mlnera  argent]  alba,  the  We'iffgu'.den  ore  of  the 
Germans,  is  a  heavy,  foft,  opaque  fubftance,  fine  grained 
or  fcaly,  bright  and  mining  in  its  fractures,  of  a  whitifh, 
fteely,  or  lead  colour  ;  fometimes  cryftallized  in  pyra- 
midical  or  cylindrical  forms,  but  often  in  amorphous 
grains,  or  refemblimj  mofs,  or  in  the  form  of  thin  la- 
minx  incruftatiniT  other  bodies,  found  in  quartz,  fpar, 
ftclftein,  pyrites,  blend,  lead-ore,  cobalt  ore,  fparry  iron 
ore,  fluors,  &c.  It  is  very  fufible.  Its  fpecinc  gravity 
is  from  5  to  5,300.  Its  proportion  of  filver  from  10 
to  30  per  cent.  It  is  found,  though  not  commonly,  in 
Saxony,  Hungary,  the  Hartz,  and  St  Marie  aux 
Mines. 

6.  The  tueifertz,  or  white  filver  ore,  is  an  arfenical 
pyrites,  containing  filver.  It  is  met  with  in  the  Saxon 
mines  fo  exactly  refemblimr  the  common  aricnical  py- 
rites, that  it  cannot  be  diftinguilhed  from  it  by  infptc- 
tion.  Cronftedt  fuppofes  that  the  filver  it  contains  may 
exift  in  a  capillary  form  ;  but  Profeffor  Brunnich  thinks 
this  is  not  altogether  the  cafe.  It  13  very  Icarce,  but 
met  with  near  Freyberg.  There  is  likewife  a  brown 
mulm  having  the  appearance  of  rags,  met  with  in  the 
crevices  and  upon  the  lamps  of  cubic  lead  ore  in  a  mine 


near  Claufthal  and  other  places,  which  contains  a  S^tat 
quantity  of  filver.  It  is  of  a  whitifh  mining  colour  ; 
haid,  granulated,  and  lolid,  fometimes  (li iking  fire  with 
(led.      It  a  mixture  o!  arfenic,  by  emitting  a 

garlic  fmcll  when  heated. 

7.  The  hbcrerfz.  of  the  Germans  has  the  metal  com- 
bined with  lulphurated  antimony.  It  is  of  a  dark  grey 
and  fomewhat  brownifh  colour.  A  variety  of  a  blackifh 
blue  colour  is  found  in  the  form  of  capillary  cryftals, 
and  called  federert 2  or  plumofe  filver  ore.  It  is  met  with 
in  Saxony,  and  contains  fometimcs  a  mark  or  half  a 
pound,  fometimes  only  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  and 
fometimes  only  a  mere  trifle  of  filver,  per  cent.  There 
is  another  filver  ore,  alfo  called  leberertz  by  the  Ger- 
mans, which  contains  arfenic  and  regulus  ol  antimony. 
Tins  ore  is  fometimes  alfo  found  of  a  dark  grey  colour; 
lor  the  moft  part  amorphous,  but  fometimes  cryftalli- 
zed into  pyramids  It  appears  red  when  fcraped,  and 
contains  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  filver.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  this  ore  is  copper,  and  the  next  arfenic.  Ac- 
cording to  Bergman,  the  copper  amounts  to  24  per 
cent.  It  is  found  in  Tranfylvania  ;  and  a  kind  was 
lately  difcovered  in  Spain,  of  a  hard  folid  conliftcnce, 
and  of  a  greyifh  blue  colour. 

8,  The  goofe  dung  ores  contain  filver  mineralized  with 
fulphur  in  combination  wich  iron,  arfenic,  and  cobalt. 
It  looks  like  the  weiftgulden,  excepting  that  the  cobalt, 
by  its  decompoiition,  gives  it  a  rofy  apoearance.  There 
are  two  varieties;  one  of  a  dull  tarnilhed  furface  and  fer- 
ruginous look  ;  the  other  has  a  fhining  appearance  like 
the  lebererjz.  It  contains  from  10  to  40  or  50  per 
cent,  of  iilver.     The   arfenic  is  in  an   acid   ftate,  and 

.1  to  the  cobalt. 

0.  The  d,il  fahlertz  contains  lilver  mineralized  with 
folphnrated  copper  and  antimony,  and  relembles  the 
dark-coloured  -wet ([gulden,  giving  a  red  powder  when 
rubbed.  It  is  found  either  folid  or  cryftallized,  and  is 
me:  with  in  the  province  of  Dal,  where  it  is  melted  by 
a  very  difficult  procefs,  calculated  to  prelerve  the  diffe- 
rent metals  it  contains.  There  is  another  kind  which 
has  arfenic  united  to  the  reft  of  the  ingredients.  It  is 
only  the  grey  copoer  ore  impregnated  with  lilver,  of 
which  it  contains  from  one  to  twelve  per  cent,  the 
quantity  of  copper  being  from  12  to  24  per  cent,  and 
the  remainder  conlifting  either  of  fulphur  or  arfenic, 
with  a  little  iron.  It  is  the  molt  common  of  all  lilver 
ores;  and  M.  Monnet  remarks,  that  where  copper  is 
united  to  arfenic,  iilver  is  always  to  be  tound.  A  va- 
riety has  been  found  at  Schemuitz,  containing  a  portion 
of  gold  alfo. 

1  o.  The  pecheblende  is  an  ore  of  zinc  containing  fil- 
ver, and  is  met  with  in  the  Saxon  and  Hun  'arian  mines 
among  the  rich  gold  and  filver  ores.  It  is  either  of 
a  mttallic  changeable  colour  or  black.  Ol  thele  there 
were  formerly  two  varieties,  viz.  either  in  the  form  of 
fine  fcales  or  in  balls,  but  the  latter  is  now  entirely  un- 
known. A  black  blend  is  found  in  Bohemia,  which  is 
very  heavy,  with  the  furface  fomewhat  elevated  like 
fome  kinds  of  haematites,  but  no  iilver  has  yet  been  ex- 
tracted from  it. 

11.  The  bleyglanz,  potters  ore,  or  galena,  zontains  fil- 
ver mineralized  with  fulphurated  lead.  It  is  alio  called 
fyritoui  filver,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  yielding  but  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  metal.  It  is  met  with  at  Kunf- 
6  berg 
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ber*  in  Norway.     When  the  filver  is  combined  wit     light  that  it  will  fwim  upon  water. 
;  fulphurated   lead  and   antimony,   the  ore  is  called  Jlri-     one  ounce  of  filver  per  quintal. 
peri. 

12.  The  marcafite  containing  filver  ha6  the  metal  uni- 
ted with  fulphurated  iron.  There  are  great  varieties  of 
this  ore  holding  different  proportions  of  the  metal  ; 
fome  produce  only  half  a:i  ounce  of  filver  per  cent.  A 
Liver-coloured  marcafite  is  found   at   Kunfberg  in  Nor- 


It  conta!n9  but      Silver. 


Thefe  are  all  the  varieties  hitherto  obferved  in  which 
filver  is  met  with  in  the  earth,  though  it  may  perhaps 
occur  in  various  other  forms.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  examine  whether,  in  thefe  countries  where  gold  and  fil- 
ver are  tound  in  large  quantities,  the  precious  metals  may 
not  be  contained  in   fome   proportion  in  the  moll  com 


way,  containing  from  three  to  three  ounces  and  a  half     mon  ores,  more  efpecially  when  the  particles  of  gold  and 


of  filver  per  cent. 

13.  Silver  is  found  mineralized  with  fulphurated  and 
arfenical  cobalt  ;  the  (lone  fomctimes  containing  den- 
drites. Thefe  kinds  keep  well  in  water,  but  generally 
decay  in  the  air,  and  lofe  the  filver  they  contain.  It  is 
found  at  Morgenltern  near  Freyberg  and  Annaberg. 

14..  The  butter  milk  ore  contains  filver  mineralized  by 
fulphur,  with  regulus  of  antimony  and  barytes.  It  is 
found  in  the  form  of  thin  particles  or  granular  fpar. 
Wallerius  fays  that  it  is  foft  like  mud,  and  feels  like 
butter.  He  fufpe&s  it  to  be  produced  from  other  filver 
ores  wafhed  away  by  running  waters.  Bomare  adds, 
that  the  miners  look  upon  it  as  a  certain  fign  of  other 
ores  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  fome  are  perfuaded 
that  it  is  only  an  unripened  filver  ore,  which  would  foon 
become  perfett. 

1  5.  The  combujlllk  filver  ore  is  a  black  brittle  fub- 
flance,  leaving  about  fix  per  cent,  of  filver  in  its  afhes. 
It  is  in  faft  a  perfect  coal  in  which  filver  is  found. 

1  6.  The  hornertz.,  or  horn  filver  ore,  in  which  the  fil- 
ver is  united  with  the  muriatic  acid,  is  the  fcarceft  of 
all  the  filver  ores.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  fnowy  cu- 
bical cryftals,  but  is  met  with  of  many  different  colours. 
Its  principal  characteristic  is  to  change  to  a  violaceous 
brownifh  colour  when  expofed  to  the  funbeams,  as  hap- 
pens alfo  to  the  artificial  luna  cornea.  It  is  frequently 
cryftallized  in  a  cubic  form,  though  not  always  of  a 
white  colour.  Sometimes  it  refembles  an  earth  ealily 
fufible  without  fmoke.  There  is  a  black  kind,  friable, 
and  ealily  reducible  to  powder  ;  the  other  is  in  fome 
degree  malleable,  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  takes  a 
fort  of  polifh  when  rubbed.  The  vitreous  filver  ore, 
w  liich  is  fometimes  mixed  with  the  horn  filver,  is  fo- 
luble  in  nitrous  acid;  and  this  affords  a  method  of  fe- 
parating  them,  the  horn  filver  ore  being  infoluble  in  that 
menftruum.  When  the  horn  filver  is  free  from  iron,  it 
generally  contains  70  per  cent,  of  filver  at  lealt  ;  but 
thefe  ores,  moftly  contain  fome  portion  of  iron,  a  fmall 
part  of  which  is  even  united  to  the  marine  acid.  This 
kind  of  ore  was  firft  analyfcd  by  Mr  Woulfe,  who  dif- 
ttll.  T/nn/.covered  the  prefence  of  the  vitriolic  acid  in  it. 
for  J 776.  ,^_  Another  kind  of  horn  filver  01  e  is  mentioned  by 

Mr  Bergman,  in  which  the  metal  is  mineralized  by  the 
vitriolic  and  marine  acids,  along  with  fome  fulphur.  He 
doubts,  however,  whether  the  mineralization  be  perfect 
in  this  cafe,  as  the  fait  and  fulphur  do  not  admit  of  any 
other  than  a  mechanical  union.  But  fince  iron  is  often 
found  in  thefe  ores,  a  marcafite  may  thus  be  fometimes 
forme.1. 

18.  The  filver  goofe  dung  ore  is  of  a  greenifh  colour, 
with  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  ltd.  Some  think  it  is  a 
mixture  of  red  filver  ore  and  calx  of  nickel. 

19  The  Jb/iaceous  filver  ore  1  he  colour  of  this  ore 
is  mortdore.  Some  imagine  it  to  be  a  native  filver  ore  ; 
others  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  galena,  ochre,  and  filver. 
It  is  fometimes  found  in  the  nkouatain  cork,  and  is  fo 


filver  have  not  been  able  to  extricate  themfelvcs  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  lie  feparate  in  fifTures,  veins,  or  hollow 
places  of  the  mine.  A  mineralization  of  filver  with  al- 
kali is  faid  to  have  been  lately  met  with  at  Annaberg 
in  Auftria  ;  but  the  account  of  it  as  yet  can  fcarcely  be 
depended  upon.  Profeffor  Brunnich  fays,  that  the  fil- 
ver contained  in  the  limcilone  at  that  place  appears  to 
be  native  when  the  ffone  is  polifhed. 

The  purefl  filver  is  that  which  is  extracted  from  lu- 
na cornea,  and  is  the  only  kind  that  ought  to  be  truft- 
ed  in  the  nice  operations  of  chcmiftiy.  The  procefs, 
however,  is  very  tedious,  and  prefents  a  very  unexpect- 
ed phenomenon,  as  this  metal,  though  one  of  the  noil 
fixed,  is  neverthclefs  volatilized  in  the  operation  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  exhales  through  the  pores  of  the  cru- 
cible ;  and  fmall  globules  of  filver  are  afterwards  found 
in  the  cover,  and  even  in  the  fupport  of  the  crucible. 
According  to  Cramer,  this  lofs  may  be  prevented  by 
fmearing  the  crucible  with  black  foap,  and  mixing  with 
the  luna  cornea  half  its  weight  of  oil  or  tallow,  which 
laft  muft  alfo  be  added  by  little  and  little  during  the 
operation. 

M.  Magellan  takes  notice  of  a  remarkable  appearance  CnxfleJi 
obfervable  in  diffolving  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid.     Hep.  537. 
obferves,  that   this   acid  is  its  fpecific  menffruum,  at- 
tacking it  even  when  cold  with  confiderable  eftervefcence, 
growing  hot,  and  emitting  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
orange-coloured  fumes,  which  diminilh  in  proportion  as 
the  faturation  advances.      The  metal  appears  of  a  pale 
brown  colour  in  the  conflict,  and  the  folution  becomes 
quite  black.     This  lail  appearance,  however,  is  owing 
to  a  thin,  black,  fuliginous  fubftance,  like  fmut,  which 
is  at  once  formed  into  a  crufl  on  the  lurrace  o'  the  thin 
plates   of  filver   in  the   firft   attack   of  the   acid   upon 
them.     This  is  a  very  finjular phenomenon,  and  hither- 
to  unaccounted  for,   thefe  black   crulls  being  commi- 
nuted into  fmaller  and  fmaller  particles  by  the  action  of 
the  acid  ;  and,   when  the  efferveicence  is  over,  they  are 
ieen  diftinftly  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vdfel,  and  to 
form  a  black  fediment,  leaving  the  Liquid  folution  quite 
tranfoarent,  but  of  a  blue  colour  inclining  to  green. — 
This  colour  might  be  attributed  to  fome  fmall  mixture 
of  copper,  though  the  filver  ufed  in  the  experiment  was 
of  the  purer  kind.    The  chemifts  of  Dijon  fay,  that  the 
nitrous  folution  of  filver  looks  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  if 
the  acid   be  pure   and  well  concentrated  ;  but  if  it  ha* 
any  mixture  of  vitriolic  or   marine,  a   precipitation  of 
vitriolated  filver  or  luna  cornea  takes  place.      A  ftei  wards 
the  folution  becomes  as  colourlefs  as  water,  but  gives  a   . 
lafting  black  tinge  to  animal  fubftances.  This  lolution  is 
of  great  ufe  in  chemirlry,  ferving  to  form  the  lunar  cau- 
fti'c,  to  purify  the  common  aquafortis   from  a  mixture 
of  the  vitriolic  and  marine  acids,  and  is  a  very  nice  teit 
of  the  exiftence  of  theic  acids  in  mineral  waters. 

Silver  does  not  combine  with  earths,  evrn  by  the  mod 

violent  heat,  though  Mr  Fourcroy  fuppofes  that  its  calx 
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•"«'.  might  give  an  olive  green  to  glafs 
»:W<rne.  forms'us,  that  ;ts  ^1*,  precipitated  by  volatile  alkali, 
"~"Y"~ "  gives  a  yellow  colour  to  glafs,  ami  that  he  has  fcen  it 
Raided  in  this  manner  fo  high  as  almod  to  appear  of  a 
red  colour.  It  unites  with  moft  metals,  even  with  iron. 
The  nature  of  this  alloy  lias  been  but  little  inquired  in- 
to, though  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  probably 
be  of  the  gre-itr  I  utility  in  the  arts.  It  combines  in 
all  propoitions  with  copoer,  by  which  it  is  not  deprived 
of  its  ducrih'tv,  but  renders  it  harder  and  more  fonorous; 
by  which  means  it  is  often  ufed  in  bells.  It  is  other- 
vile  highly  ufeful,  on  account  of  its  indedru&ibility  by 
fire  and  air,  and  its  extreme  ductility.  Its  fine  colour 
renders  it  extremely  proper  for  ornamental  purpofes, 
and  it  is  applied  like  gold  on  the  furface  of  different 
bodies,  and  even  on  copper.  It  likewife  enters  the  tex- 
ture of  rich  lilks  ;  but  its  moft  confiderable  ufe  is  that 
of  being  employed  as  money  of  an  interior  value  to 
gold.  Id  this  cafe,  it  is  alloyed  with  one-twelfth  part 
of  copper.  It  is  likewife  often  employed  in  making 
houfehold  utcnfils  of  all  kinds,  though  its  great  price 
renders  it  lefs  common  than  it  would  otherwife  be  for 
this  purpofe.  For  phte,  it  is  nfually  alloyed  with  one 
twenty-fourth  of  copper,  which  gives  it  a  greater  degree 
of  hardnefs  and  coherence,  without  rendering  it  in  the 
kaft  noxious. 

Silver  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  medicine  ;  but  its  extreme 
caufticity,  when  diffolved  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  its 
inactivity  otherwife,  have  brought  it  into  dilufe.  The 
cryftals  of  filver  have  been  recommended  in  very  fmall 
quantity  in  dropfical  cafes  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
fupcrior,  or  even  equal  in  efficacy,  to  much  fafer  medi- 
cines. The  folution  of  filver,  under  the  name  of  Greet 
ivaier,  has  been  ufed  for  the  porpofe  of  dying  hair  of  a 
daik  colour  ;  and  the  fame  folution  evaporated  to  a  con- 
fifU nee,  and  fufed,  forms  the  lunar  cauftic  of  the  (hops. 

Shell  SurF.s,  is  prepared  of  the  fhreds  of  filver  leaf, 
or  of  the  leaves  themfelves,  tor  the  ufe  of  painters,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  (hell  gold.      See  Shell-GoiD. 

SILVERING,  the  covering  of  any  thing  with  fil- 
Vcr.  It  is  ufual  to  filver  metals,  wood,  paper,  &c. 
which  is  performed  either  with  fire,  oil,  or  fize.  Metal- 
Jn'Wers  frlver  by  the  fire  ;  painter-gilders  all  the  other 
■ways.     See  Gilding. 

To  filver  copper  or  brafs.  i.  Cleanfe  the  metal  with 
aquafortis,  by  warning  it  lightly,  and  immediately 
throwing  it  into  pure  water  ;  or  by  heating  it  red-hot, 
*nd  fcouring  it  with  fait  and  tartar  and  pure  water 
toith  a  fmall  wire  brufh.  2.  Diffolvc  fome  filver  in 
aquafortis,  in  a  broad-bottomed  glafs  veffel,  or  of  gla- 
zed earth  ;  then  evaporate  away  the  aquafortis  over  a 
thaffing  dilh  of  coab.  3.  Put  five  or  fix  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  as  much  as  will  be  neceffary  to  diflblve 
k  perfectly,  on  the  remaining  dry  calx  ;  evaporate  this 
>*rater  with  the  like  heat ;  then  put  more  frefft  water, 
and  evaporate  again  ;  and,  if  need  be,  the  third  time, 
making  the  fire  towards  the  latter  end  fo  ftrong  as  to 
leave  the  calx  perfectly  dry,  which,  if  your  filver  is 
good,  will  be  of  a  pure  white.  4.  Take  of  this 
calx,  common  fait,  cryftal  of  tartar,  of  each  a  like 
quantity  or  bulk,  and  mixing  well  the  whole  compofi- 
tion,  put  the  metal  into  pure  water,  and  take  of  the  faid 
powder  with  your  wet  fingers,  and  rub  it  well  on,  till 
you  find  every  little  cavity  of  the  metal  fufficiently  fil 
vered  over, 
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Mr  Magellan  in-     mud  rub  on  more  of  the  powder  ;  and  in  the  lad  place  Silvtrlng 
wafh  the  (ilvered  mital  in  pure  water,  and  rub  it  hard         II 
with  a  dry  cloth.  Simw. 

SuvfKibG  of  GLiJfes.     See  Fouajikg  of  Looking-        " 
glajes. 

SILURIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  thc 
Order  of  pifees  abdominalcs.  The  head  is  naked  ;  th 
mouth  let  round  with  hairy  filaments;  the  bronchia  have 
from  4  to  14.  rays  ;  the  ray  of  the  pecloral  fins,  or  the 
firft  dorfal  one,  is  prickly,  and  dtntated  backwaids — 
There  are  21  fpecies,  moft  of  them  natives  of  the  In- 
dian and  American  ftas.  Mr  Haffclquift  mentions  one 
called  the  clarias  by  Linnaeus,  and  J'che'dan  by  the  Ara- 
bians. It  it  pricks  one  with  the  bone  of  the  bread-tin, 
it  is  dangerous  ;  and  our  author  faw  the  cook  ot  a  Swe- 
c] i ill  merchant  (hip  die  of  the  poifon  communicated  by 
the  prick  of  one  of  thefe  fifli.  See  Electricity, 
n°  261. 

SIMEON  of  Durham,  the  cotemporary  of  William 
of  Malmfbury,  took  great  pairs  in  collec/ting  the  mo- 
numents ot  our  hiftory,  efpecially  in  the  noith  of  Eng- 
land, after  they  had  been  fcattcredby  the  Danes.  From 
thefe  he  compofed  a  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  England, 
from  A.  D.  616  to  1130;  with  fome  fmaller  hiftori- 
cal  pieces.  Simeon  both  iludicd  and  taught  the  fciences, 
and  particularly  the  mathematics  at  Oxford;  and  be- 
came precentor  of  the  church  at  Dmham,  where  he 
died,  probably  foon  alter  the  conclufion  ot  his  hiftory, 
which  was  continued  by  John,  prior  of  Hexham,  to 
A.  D.  1156. 

SIMlA,  the  Monkey,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be- 
longing to  the  clais  of  mammalia,  and  order  ot  primates, 
in  the  Linnxan  fyftem,  but  by  Mr  Pennant  arranged 
under  the  digitated  quadrupeds.  According  to  the 
Linnaean  fyftem,  the  characteriftics  of  this  genus  are 
thefe  :  There  are  four  clofe  fet  fore-teeth  on  each  jaw  ; 
fmgle  tulks  on  each  tide  in  both  jaws,  which  are  longer 
than  the  reft,  and  fomewhat  remote  from  them.  The 
grinders  are  obtufe,  and  the  feet  are  formed  like  hands. 
Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  generic  defcription  of 
the  fimia.  There  are  four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
and  two  canine.  Each  of  the  feet  are  formed  like 
hands,  generally  with  flat  nails,  and,  except  in  one  in- 
ftance,  have  four  fingers  and  a  thumb.  There  are  eye- 
brows both  above  and  below. 

They  are  a  numerous  race  ;  but  almoft  all  cenfined 
to  the  tonid  zone.  They  till  the  woods  ot  Africa 
from  Senegal  to  the  Cape,  and  trom  thence  to  ./Ethio- 
pia. They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  its 
iilands  ;  in  Cochin-China,  in  the  fouth  of  China,  and 
in  Japan  ;  (and  one  is  met  with  in  Arabia)  ;  and  they 
fwarm  in  the  forefts  of  South  America,  from  the  itlh- 
irnis  of  Darien  as  far  as  Paraguay.  They  are  lively, 
agile,  full  ot  frolic,  chatter,  and  grimace.  From  the 
ftrueture  of  their  members,  they  have  many  actions  in 
common  with  the  human  kind.  Moft  of  them  are  fierce 
and  untameable  ;  fome  are  of  a  milder  nature,  and  will 
fhow  a  degree  of  attachment  ;  but  in  general  they  are 
endowed  with  mifchicvous  intellects  ;  and  are  filthy,  ob- 
icene,  lafcivious,  and  thieving.  They  inhabit  the  woods, 
and  live  on  trees ;  feeding  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  infects. 
In  general,  they  are  gregarious,  going  in  vaft  compa- 
nies ;  but   the  different   fpecies   never   mix   with   each 


other,  always  keeping 'apart  and  in  different  quarters. 
5.  If  you  would  have  it  richly  done,  you     They  leap  with  vaft  activity  from  tree  to  tree,  even 

when 
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when  loaded  with  their  young,  which  clirtg  to  them, 
'i'hcy  arc  the  prey  of  leopards  and  others  of  the  feline 
race  ;  and  of  ferpents,  which  purine  them  to  the  Turn- 
mits  of  the  trees,  and  fwallow  them  entire.  They  are 
not  carnivorous,  but  for  mifchief's  fake  will  rob  the  neils 
of  birds  of  the  eg  <s  and  young.  In  the  countries  where 
they  moil  abound,  the  fa"acity  of  the  feathered  tribe 
is  more  maweloully  mown  in  their  contrivances  to  fix 
the  nefl  beyond  the  reach  of  thefe  invaders. 

1  he  finiise  being  more  numerous  in  their  fpecies  than 
any  other  animals,  and  differing  greatly  in  their  ap- 
pearances, it  itemed  neceffary  to  methodize  and  fubdi- 
vidc  the  genus.  Accordingly -Mr  Ray  firll  dillributed 
them  into  three  clatTes. 

Simia,   Apes,  fnch  as  wanted  tails. 

Ctrcopitheci,  Monkeys,  fuels  as  liad  tails. 

Pttfi-ines,  Baboons,  thole  with  fhort  tails  ;  to  diftin- 
guilh  them  from  tiie  common  monkeys,  which  have  very 
lona  ones. 

The  principal  marks  by  which  the  fpecies  of  thin  pe- 
nus  are  dicing  uilhable  from  each  other,  are  derived, 
I  ft,  from  the  tail,  which  is  either  long,  (hort,  or  alto- 
gether wanting-,  or  is  flr.sight,  or  prehenf'.le  ;  2dly, 
from  the  buttocks,  which  are  naked,  and  iurniihed  with. 
callolities,  or  are  covered  with  hair  ;  3dly,  from  the 
nails,  which  ate  flat  and  rounded  1/ke  thole  of  man,  or 
(harp  pointed  like  the  claws  of  beads  in  general  ; 
4 1 lily,  from  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  a  beard  on  the 
chin  ;  and,  5thly,  from  the  cheeks  being  provided  with, 
or  wanting,  pouches  in  their  under  parts.  For  greater 
convenience,  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  arranged  under  five  fubordinate  diviiions, 
coufidered  as  dillia£l  genera  by  fome  authors,  and  not 
without  reafon.  Three  ot  thefe  fubdiviiions  were  adopt- 
ed by  Linmeus ;  but  Ur  Gmelin,  following  Buffon,  has 
added  other  two  taken  from  the  third  divifion  ef  his 
great  precurior.  Thefe  fubdiviiions  are  the  Jimit,  pa- 
piones,  cercopitheu,  fapaji,  and  fagoini. 

1.  The  Simi.«,  or  Apes.  They  have  no  tails.  The 
*s:age  is  flat  ;  the  teeth,  hands,  fingere,  feet,  toes,  and 
r.'ils-,  refemble  thofe  of  man,  and  they  walk  naturally 
erecL  This  divifion  includes  the  fimiip,  or  apes  pro- 
perly fo  called,  which  are  not  found  in  America. 

i.  1  he  chimpanzee,  the  fimia  troglodytes  of  Lin- 
nsus, common  in  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leona,  re- 
femblcs  man  more  than  the  orang-outang.  This  animal 
was  firft  brought  to  Europe  in  1738,  when  it  was  ex- 
hibited as  a  lhow  in  London.  The  following  deicrip- 
tion  of  one  that  war.  kept  fome  months  at  the  colony 
of  Sierra  Leona  is  given  by  Wadflrom,  in  his  Eflay 
on  Colonization  f.  He  was  nearly  two  feet  high  ;  but 
the  full  ftature  is  nearly  five  feet.  He  was  covered 
with  black  hair,  long  and  thick  on  the  back,  but  (hort 
and  thin  on  the  bi-eaft  and  belly.  His  face  was  bare  ; 
his  hands  and  his  head  refembled  thole  of  an  old  black 
man,  except  that  the  hair  on  his  head  was  ftraight.  He 
ate,  drank,  flept,  and  fat  at  table,  like  a  human  being. 
At  firft  he  crept  on  all  fours,  on  the  outlide  of  his 
hands  ;  but,  when  grown  larger,  he  endeavoured  to  go 
erccTt,  fupporting  himlelf  by  a  flick.  He  was  melan- 
choly, but  always  good  naturcd. 

2.  The  fatyrus,  orang-outang,  or   great  ape,  has  a 
•  flat  face,  and  a  deformed  refcmblance  of  the  human  ; 

ears  like  thofe  of  a  man  ;  the  hair  on  the  head 
longer  than  on  the  body.     The   body  and  limbs  are 


covered  with  reddifh  and  (ha'ggy  hair;  lohgeil  on  the     £I.n  1 
back,  thvnneft  on  the  fore-parts.     The  Face  an.1  paw-,   — v— -* 
we  fwartlty  ;  the  buttocks  eovered  .with  hair.      They 
inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  the  ifles  of   Suma- 
tra,  Borneo,   and  Java.     Arc   folitary,   and  live  in  the 
mofl  defcrt  places.      They  grow  to   the*"height  of  lis 
feet  ;  have  prodigious  ttrength,  end  will  overpower  the 
ftrongeft    man.     The   old   ones  are   (hot   with   arrows, 
the  young  alone  can  be  taken  alive.     They  live  entirely 
on  fruits  and  nuts.     They  will   attack  and   kill  the  ne- 
groes  who  wander   in    the  woods  ;  will  drive  away  the 
elephants,   and   beat   them  with  their  fills  or   pieces   of 
wood  ;    and   will   throw   llo;ies    at   peoole  that   offend 
them.      They  deep  in  trees  ;  and  make  a  fort  of  fhelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the   weather.      They  are  of  a 
grave  appearance  and  melancholy  dilpofition,  and  even 
when  young  not  inclined  to  frolic.    They  go  eredl,  and 
are  vaftly  fwitt  and  agile.     Thefe  accounts  are  chiefly 
taken  from  Andrew  Battel,   an  Englifh  failor,  who  was 
taken  prifoner  1589,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  inntr 
parts  of  Congo ;  his  narrative  is  plain,  and  feems  very 
authentic.      It    is    preferved    in    Purchas's    collection. 
Froger  *    informs  us,  "   that  thofe  along  the  banks  of  j  ntfcrlpe. 
the  river  Ganges  are  larger  and  more  mifchievous  than  fiifiorijue 
in  any  part  at  Africa  :  the  negroes   dread  them,  a-.id^  P'yaumt 
cannot  travel  alone  in  the  country  without  running  the      WMacarj 
hazard  of  being  attacked  by  thefe  animals,  who  often 
prefent  them  with  a  flick,  and  force  them  to  fight.     I 
have  heard   the  Portuguefe   fay,  that   they  have  often 
feen  them  hoift  up  young  girls,  about  feven  or  eieht 
years  old,  into  trees,  and  that  they  could  not  be  wi cri- 
ed from  them  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.     The 
moil  part  of  the  negroes  imagine  them  to  be  a  foreign, 
nation  come  to  inhabit  their  country,  and  that  they  do 
not  fpeak  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  work."  When 
taken  young,  they  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and 
taught  to  perform  many  menial  offices.   Francis  Pyrard  f  f  Voyaga  fy 
relates,  "  that  in  the  province  of  Sierra  Leona,  there  \sFxa*tou 
a   fpecies  fo   llrong  limbed,  and   fo   induftrious,   that,  p3r'rf» 
when  properly  trained  and  fed,  they  work  like  fervants ;  p#  -1  \  ' 
that  they  generally  walk  on  the  two  hind  feet ;  that  they 
pound  aay   fubftanoes  in  a   mortar ;  that  they   go   to 
bring  water  from  the  river  in  fmall  pitchers,  which  they 
carry  full  on  their  heads.     But  when  they  arrive  at  the 
door,   if  the  pitchers  are  not  foon  taken  off,  thev  allow 
them  to  fall  ;  and  when  they  perceive  the  pitcher*  over- 
turned and  broken,  they  weep  and   lament."      Father 
Jarric^J,   quoted   by  Nierensberg,  fays  the  fame  thing,-  r  r 
nearly   in  the  fame  terms.     With  regard  to  the  educa-AvT^K^r-. 
tion  of  thefe  animals,   the  teflimony  of  Shoutten  f  ac-  H,  "ft,  Xat. 
cords  with  that  of  Pyrard.      "  They  are  taken  (he  re-f>'r'Sr'"-  > 
marks)  with  fnares,  taught  to  walk  on  their  hind  feet,        "' 
and  to  isle  their  fore  feet  as  hands  in  performing  diffe$  y^,lt, 
rent  operations,  as  rinfing  glaffes,  carrying  drink  round*  Giict. 
the  company,   turning  a  Ipit,   &;c."      "    1  law  at   Java  ^ouiien      \ 
(fays  Guat  %)   a  very  extraordinary  ape.      It  was  a  (e-J'.'x  '"J" 
male.      She  was  very  tall,  and  often  walked  eredl  on  her.  rl'.Z"}. 
hind  feet.      On  thefe  occafions,  ihe  concealed  with  her  Fr.  It  G*at, 
hands  the  parts  which  dillinguilh  the  fex.      Except  the teni.ii. 
eye-brows,  there  was  no  hair  on  her  face,  which  pretty p  ' 
much  refembled  the  grotefque  female  faces  I  law  among 
the  Hottentots  at  the  Cape.      She  made  her   bed  very 
neatly  every  day,  lay  upon  her  fide,  and  covered  herfelf 
with  the  bed  cloaths.     When  her  head  ached,  fhe  bound 
it  up  with  a  handkerchief ;  and  it  was  amuling  to   fee 
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tier  thus  hooded  in  bed.    I  could  relate  many  other  lit- 
.   which  appeared  to  mc  extremely  fingular. 

But  I  admired  them  not  to  much  as  the  multitude  ;  be- 
caufe,  as  I   knew  th<  ting  her  to  Europe 

exhibited  as  a  (how,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
fhe  had  been  taught  many  of  thefe  monkey  tricks,  which 
the  people  conudered  as  being  natural  to  the  animal  — 
She  died  in  our  (hip,  about  the  latitude  o;  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  figure  of  this  ape" had  a  very  great 
refemblance  to  that  of  man,  &c."  Gmelli  Carreri  tells 
11^.  that  he  law  one  of  thefe  apes,  which  cried  like  an 
infant,  walked  upon  its  hind-feet,  and  carried  a  matt 
under  its  arm  to  lit  down  and  deep  upon 

An  orang-outang  which  Buffon  faw,  is  defcribed  by 
him  as  mild,  affectionate,  and  good-natured.     His  air 
was  melancholy,  his  gait  grave,  his  movements  meafured, 
his  difpofitions  gentle,  and  very  different  from  thoie  of 
other  apes.     He  had  neither  the  impatience  of  the  Bar- 
hary  ape,  the  malicioufnefs  of  the  baboon,  nor  the  ex- 
travagance   of   the   monkeys.       "    It    may   be  alleged, 
(fays   our  author),  that  lie  had  the  benefit  of  inftruc- 
tion  ;  but  the  other  apes   which    1   (hall  compare  with 
him,    were     educated     in    the    fame    manner.       Signs 
and  words  were  alone  fufficient  to  make  our  orang-ou- 
tang   att  ;    but    the    baboon    required    a    cudgel,  and 
the  other  apes  a  whip  ;   for   none  of  them  would  obey 
without    blows.     1   have  feen   this  animal  prefent  his 
hand  to  conduit  the  people  who  came  to  viiit  him,  and 
walk  as  gravely  along  with   them  as   if  he  had  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  company.      I  have  feen  him   fit  down 
at  table,  unfold  his  towel,   wipe  his  lips,  ufe  a  fpoon  or 
a  fork  to  carry  the  victuals  to  his   mouth,  pour  his  li- 
quor into  a  glafs,  and  make  it  touch  that  of  the  perfon 
who  diank  along  with  him.    When  invited  to  take  tea, 
he  brought  a  cup  and  a  faucer,  placed   them  on  the 
table,  put  in  fugar,  poured  out  the  tea,  and  allowed  it 
to  cool  before  he  drank  it.     All  thefe  actions  he  per- 
formed without  any  other  indication   than  the  figns  or 
verbal  orders  of  his  matter,  and   often   of  his  own  ac- 
cord.     He   did   no  injury  to  any  perfon  :  he   even  ap- 
proached company  with  circumlpecf  ion,  and   prefented 
himfelf  as  if  he  wanted  to   be  careffed.     He  was  very 
fond  of  dainties,  which  every  body  gave  him  :   And  as 
lu's  bread  was  difeafed,  and  he  was  afflicted  with  a  tea- 
zing  cough,  this   quantity  of  fweetmeats   undoubtedly 
contributed  to  (liorten  his  life.      He  lived  one   fummcr 
in  Paris,  and  died  in  London  the  following  winter.   He 
eat  almoft  every  thing  ;  but  preferred  ripe   and   dried 
fruits  to  all  other  kinds  of  food.     He   drank  a  little 
wine  ;  but  fpontaneoufly  left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or  other 
mild  liquors."     This   was   only   two  feet  (our  inches 
high,  and  was  a  young  one.      There  is  great  poflibility 
that  thefe  animals  may  vary  in  fize  and  in  colour,  fome 
being  covered  with  black,  others  with  reddifh  hairs. — 
They  are   not  the   fatyrs   of  the  ancients  ;  which  had 
tails  (a),  and  were  a  fpecies   of  monkey.      Linnseus's 


homo  noffufnu/t  an  animal  of  this  kind,  is  unnccefTarily     3 
feparated  from  his  fimia  fatyrus.  — 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  this 
animal,  which  has  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  man,  it 
m?.y  not  be  unacceptable  to  quote  from  Buffon  the  dif- 
ferences and  conformities  which  make  him  approach  or 
recede  trom  the  human  fpecies.  "  He  differs  from  H- 
man  externally  by  the  flatiuf,  of  his  nofe,  by  the  fhort. 
nefs  of  his  front,  and  by  his  chin,  which  is  not  elevated 
at  the  bafe.  His  ears  are  proportionally  too  large,  his 
eyes  too  near  each  other,  and  the  diftance  between 
his  nofe  and  mouth  is  too  great.  Thefe  are  the  only 
nces  between  the  face  of  an  orang-outang  and 
that  of  a  man.  With  regard  to  the  body  and  mem- 
bers, the  thighs  are  proportionally  too  fhort,  the  arms 
too  long,  the  fingers  too  fmall,  the  palm  of  the  hands 
too  long  and  narrow,  and  the  feet  rather  refemble  hands 
than  the  human  foot.  The  male  organs  of  generation 
differ  not  trom  thole  or  man,  except  that  the  prepuce 
has  no  frsenum.  The  female  organs  ate  extremely  limi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  a  woman. 

"  The  orang-outang  differs  internally  from  the  hu- 
man (pecies  in  the  number  of  ribs  :  man  has  only  i  2, 
but  the  orang-outang  has  13.  The  vertebra?  of  the 
neck  are  alfo  fhorter,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  narrow, 
the  buttocks  flatter,  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  funk 
deeper.  He  has  no  fpinal  procefs  on  the  firft  vertebra 
of  the  neck.  The  kidneys  are  rounder  than  thofe  of 
man,  and  the  ureters  have  a  different  figure,  as  well  as 
the  bladder  and  gall-bladder,  which  are  narrower  and 
longer  than  in  the  human  fpecies.  All  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  head,  and  members,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, fo  perfectly  refemble  thofe  of  man,  that  we  can- 
not make  the  comparifon  without  being  aflonifhed  that 
fuch  a  fimilarity  in  ftructure  and  organization  (hould 
not  produce  the  fame  effects.  The  tongue,  and  all  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  for  example,  are  the  fame  as  in  man  ; 
and  yet  the  orang-outang  enjoys  not  the  faculty  of 
fpeaking  ;  the  brain  has  the  fame  figure  and  propor- 
tions ;  and  yet  he  pofTeffes  not  the  power  of  thinking. 
Can  there  be  a  more  evident  proof  than  is  exhibited  in 
the  ordng-outang,  that  matter  alone,  though  perfectly 
organized,  can  produce  neither  lanpuage  nor  thought, 
unlets  it  be  animated  by  a  fuperior  principle  ?  Man  and 
the  orang-outang  are  the  only  animals  who  have  but- 
tocks and  the  calf  of  the  legs,  and  who,  of  courfc,  are 
formed  for  walking  erect  ;  the  only  animals  who  have 
a  broad  cbtft,  flat  (boulders,  and  vertebra  of  the  fame 
ftructure  ;  and  the  only  animals  whofe  brain,  heart, 
lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  ftomach,  and  inteftines,  are  perfect- 
ly fimilar,  and  who  have  an  appendix  vermiformis,  or 
blind-gut.  In  fine,  the  orang-outang  lias  a  greater  re- 
femblance to  man  than  even  to  the  baboons  or  monkeys, 
not  only  in  all  the  parts  we  have  mentioned,  but  in  the 
largenefs  of  the  face,  the  figure  of  the  cranium,  ot  the 
jaws,  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head 

and 


(.\)  ./Elian  gives  them  tails,  lib.  xvi.  c.  21.  Pliny  fays  they  have  teeth  like  dogs,  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  circumftances 
common  to  many  monkeys.  Ptolemy,  lib.  7.  c.  2.  fpeaks  of  certain  iflai.ds  in  the  Indian  ocean  inhabited  by 
people  with  tails  like  thofe  with  which  fatyrs  are  painted,  whence  called  the  ijlei  ofjatyrt.  Keeping,  a  Swede, 
j  etended  to  have  difcovered  thefe  homines  caudati;  that  they  would  have  trafficked  with  him,  offering  him  live 
parrots  ;  that  afterwards  they  killed  lon.e  of  the  crew  that  went  on  fhore,  and  eat  them,  &c.  &c.  Aman.  Acad. 
vi.  71. 
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a.      and  faee  i  In  the  thicknefi  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  the 
—    figure  of  the-  nails,  and  the  number  of  verttbrre  ;  and, 
laftly,  in  the  conformity  of  the   articulations,   the  mag- 
nitude and  figure  of  the  rotula,  fternum,  &c.      Hence, 
as  there   is  a  greater  fimilarity  between  this  animal  and 
man,  than  between  thofe  cieatures  which  refemble  him 
molt,  as  the  Barbary  ape,  the   baboon,   and  monkey, 
who  have  all  been  defigned  by  the  general  name  of  apes, 
the  Indians  are  to  be  excufed  for  affociating  him  with 
the  human   fpecies,  under  the  denomination  of  orang- 
outang, or  wild  man.      In  fine,  if  there  were  a  fcale  by 
which  we  could  defcend  'rom  human  nature  to  that  of 
the   brutes,  and  if  the  eflence  or   this   nature  confiited 
entirely  in  the  'oim  of  the  body,  and  depended  on  its 
organization,  the  orang-outang  would  approach  nearer 
to  man  than  any  other  animal.     Placed  in  the  fecond 
rank  of  beings,  he  would   make  the  other   animals  feel 
bis  fuperiority,  and  oblige   them  to  obey  him.      If  the 
principle  of  imitation,  by  which  he  feems  to  mimic  hu- 
man actions,  were  a  refult  of  thought,  this  ape   would 
be  (till  farther  removed  from  the  brutes,  acd  have  a  great- 
er affinity  to  man.      But   the   interval   which  feparates 
them  is  immenfe.     Mind,  reflection,  and  language,  de- 
pend not  on  figure   or  the   organization  of  the  bodv. 
Thefe  are  endowments  peculiar  to  man.      The   orang- 
outang,  though,  as  we  have  feen,  he  has  a  body,  mem- 
bers, lenfes,  a  brain,   and  a  tongue,  perfectly   fimilar  to 
thofe  of  man,  neither  fpeake  n<  r  thinks.     Though  he 
counterfeits  ever)-   human  movement,   he  periorms   no 
action  that  is  characterillic  of  man,  no  action  that  has 
the  lame  principle  or  the  fame  defign.     With  regard  to 
imitation,  which  appears  to  be  the  molt    ftrikin  r   cha- 
racter of  the  ape  kind,  and  which   the  vulgar  have  at- 
tributed to  him  as  a  peculiar  talent,  bcfoic  we  decide, 
i:  is  neceffary  to  inquire  whether  this  imitation  be  fpon- 
tai»eous  or  forced.      Does  the  ape  imitate  us  from  incli- 
nation, orbecaufe,  without  any  exertion  or  the  will,  he 
feels  the  capacity  of  doing  it  ?  I  appeal  to  all  thofe  who 
have  examined  this  animal  without  prejudice  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that   they   will  agree  with  me,   that  there  is 
nothing  voluntary  in  this  imitation.      The  ape,   having 
arms  and  hands,  ufes  them  as  we  do,  but  without  think- 
ing of  us.     The   fimilarity  of  his  members  and  organs 
neceffarily  produces,  movements,   and  fometimes  fuccef- 
fions  of  movements,  which  refemble  ours.      Being   en- 
dowed with  the  human   ftructure,  the  ape  rnuft   move' 
like  man  ;  but  the  fame  motions  imply  not  that  he  aCts 
from  imitation.      Two  bodies   which  receive  the  fame 
impulfe,  two  fin.ilar  pendulums  or  machines,  will  move 
in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  thefe  bodies  or  machines  can 
never  be  faid  to  imitate   each  other  in  their   motions. 
The  ape  and  the  human  body  are  two  machines  fimilar- 
ly  conitrufted,  and  neceffarily  move  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  but  parity  is  not  imitation.      The  one  depends 
on  matter,    and  the  other  on  mind.      Imitation   prefup- 
pofes  the  defign  of  imitating.      The  ape  is  incapable  of 
iorming  this  defign,  which  requires  a  train  or  thinking  ; 
confequently  man,   if  he  inclines,  can  imitate  the  ape  ; 
but  the  ape  cannot  even  incline  to  imitate  man." 

3.  l'ongo,  or  Jocko,  art  confidered  as  one  fpecies  by 
*  S'  Pennant  and  Gmelin.  It  inhabits  the  ifland  of  Java, 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Guinea.  Has  no  pouches 
within  his  cheeks,  no  tail,  and  no  callofities  on  the  but- 
tocks ;  which  lait  are  plump  and  flefliy.  All  the  teeth 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  man.  The  face  is  flat,  naked, 
acd  tawny  j  the  ears,  hands,  feet,  breaft,  and  belly,  ars 
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likewife  naked;   the  hair  of  the  head  dt kinds  on  both       Simi». 
temples  in  the  form  of  trelTes  ;  the  hair  on  the  back  and  * 

loins  is  in  fmall  quantities.  It  i=  five  or  fix  feet  hi  'h, 
and  walks  always  erefit  on  the  two  hii  I  feet.  It  has  not 
been  afcertair-ed  whether  the  females,  of  this  fpccie6  or 
variety,  are  fubject  to  periodical  difcharge=;  but  analogy 
renders  this  almoft  i:nqueftionab!e.  This  animal  is,  by  .'.)r 
Gmelin,  conrrdered  only  as  a  variety  of  the  orang  outan  r. 

4.  The  great  gibbon,  long-armed  ape,   or  fimia  lar,  Fig.  3. 
with  a  fht  fwarthy  face    furrounded   with   grey  hairs : 

hair  on  the  body  black  and  rough  ;  buttocks  bare  ; 
nails  on  the  hands  flat ;  on  the  feet  long ;  arms  of  a 
moft  dffproportioned  length,  reaching  quite  to  the 
ground  when  the  animal  is  erect,  its  natural  pofture  ; 
of  a  hideous  deformity. —  Inhabits  India,  Malacca,  and 
the  Molucca  iftes  ;  a  mild  and  gentle  animal  ;  grows  to 
the  height  of  four  feet.  The  great  black  ape  of  Mangfi, 
a  province  in  China,  feems  to  be  of  this  kind. 

5.  The  lefler  gibbon,  or  firma  lar  minor,  but  is  much  Fig^.  4, 
lefs,  being  only  about  a  foot  and  a  half  hi;;h  ;  the  body 

and  'ace  are  of  a  brown  colour,  refemblts  the  former.  The 
fimia  lar  arger.tea  is  probably  a  variety  of  this  fpecies. 

6.  The  pigmy,  or  fimia   filvanus,  has  no  tad;  the  Fig.  5. 
buttocks  are  raked;  the  head  roundifh,   and  the  ar .:.- 
fhorter  than  the  body.   It  inhabits  Africa  ;  and  is  not  un- 
common in  our  exhibitions  of  animals  ;  is  very  tract;- 

and  good-natured,  and  was  malt  probably  the  pign.x 
the  ancients.  It  abounds  in  -/Ethiopia,  one  feat  of  that 
imaginary  nation  ;  was  believed  to  dwell  near  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile,  whence  it  defcended  annually  to  make 
war  on  the  cranesv  i.  e.  to  Ileal  their  eggs,  which  the 
birds  may  be  fuppofed  naturally  to  defend  ;  whence  the 
fiction  o*  their  combats. 

7.  The  magot,   fimia   inuas,   or   Barbary  ape,  has  a  pig.  6. 
long  face,  not  unlike  that  of  a  dog  ;  canine  teeth,  long  and  7. 
and  ftrong  ;  ears  like  the  human  ;  nails  flat;   buttocks 
bare;  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  a  dirty  gree 

brown  ;  belly,  of  a  dull  pale  yellow;  grows  to  above 
the  length  of  four  feet. — They  inhabit  many  parts  of 
India,  Arabia,  and  all  parts  of  Africa  except  Egypt, 
where  none  of  this  genus"  are  found.  A  few  are  tuund 
on  the  hill  of  Gibraltar,  which  breed  there  ;  probably 
from  a  pair  that  had  efcaDed  from  the  town  ;  as  they 
are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. — They  are 
very  ill-natured,  mifchievous,  and  fierce  ;  agreeing  with 
the  character  of  the  ancient  Cynocephali.  They  are  a 
very  common  kind  in  exhibitions.  By  force  of  difcipline 
they  are  made  to  play  forv.e  tricks  ;  otherwifc  they  arc 
more  dull  and  fullen  than  the  reft  of  this  genus.  They 
afTemble  in  great  troops  in  the  open  fields  in  India,  acd 
will  attack  women  going  to  market,  and  take  their  pro- 
vifions  fiom  them.  The  females  carry  the  young  in 
their  aims,  and  will  leap  from  tree  to  tree  with  them. 
..pes  were  worlhipped  in  India,  and  had  magnificent 
temples  erected  to  them.  When  the  Portuguefe  plun- 
dered one  in  Ceylon,  they  found  in  a  littie  golden  caf- 
ket  the  tooth  of  an  2pe  ;  a  relic  held  by  the  natives  in 
fuch  veneration,  that  they  offered  "";, 000  ducats  to 
redeem  it,  but  in  vain  ;  for  it  was  burnt  by  the  viceroy, 
to  flop  the  progrcls  of  idolatry. 

II.  Papiosts,  or  Baboons.  Thefe  have  fhort  tails,  a 
lor>g  face  ;  a  broad  high  muzzle;  lor.gilh  dog-like  tuiks, 
or^canine  teeth  ;  and  naked  calloiitits  on  the  buttocks. 
They  are  only  iound  in  the  old  world,  ard  are  the  pa- 
piones  and  ■■  -  of  the  ancients.  Pfate 

b.  The  maimon,  fimia  papio  ncmdlrina.  or  pig-tailed  cccclx*mi. 

baboon,     ^5  •> 
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Simia.  baboon,  with  a  pointed  f.ire,  which  is  naked,  of  a  fwar- 
*"— "V" ~~ '  thy  rednefs  ;  two  (harp  canine  teeth  ;  ears  like  the  bit- 
man  ;  hair  on  the  limbs  and  body  brown  inclining  to 
afh-colour,  paleft  on  the  belly;  fingers  black  ;  nails  Ion:; 
and  flat  ;  thumbs  on  the  hind-feet  very  long,  connected 
to  the  Beared  toe  by  a  broad  membrane;  tail  four  incites 
long,  (lender,  exactly  like  a  pig's,  and  almotl  naked  ; 
the  bare  (paces  on  the  rump  red,  and  but  ftnall  :  length, 
from  head  to  tail,  2  2  inches.  Inhabits  the  ides  of  Su- 
matra and  Japan  ;  is  very  docile.  In  Japan  it  is  taught 
feveral  tricks,  and  carried  about  the  country  by  moun- 
tebanks. Kempfer  was  informed  by  one  of  thefe,  peo- 
ple, that  the  baboon  he  had  was  102  years  old. 
^'8-  ?•  9.  The  great  baboon,   or  fimia   papio  fphinx,   with 

hazel  irides ;  ears  ftnall  and  naked;  face  canine,  and 
very  thick  ;  middle  of  the  face  and  fore-head  naked  ; 
and  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour  ;  tip  of  the  nofe  of 
the  fame,  and  ending  truncated  like  that  of  a  ho?;  (ides 
of  the  nofe  broadly  ribbed,  and  of  a  fine  violet  hue  ;  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  very  ftnall  ;  cheeks,  throat,  and 
goat-like  beard  yellow  ;  hair  on  the  fore  head  very  long, 
turns  back,  is  black,  and  forms  a  kind  of  pointed  crell. 
Head,  arms,  and  legs,  covered  with  fhort  hair,  yellow 
and  black  intermixed  ;  the  bread  with  long  whitifh  yel- 
low hairs,  the  (boulders  with  long  brown  hair.  Nails 
flat ;  feet  and  hands  black  ;  tail  four  inches  long,  and 
very  hairy  ;  buttocks  bare,  red,  and  jf.lthy  ;  but  the 
fpace  about  them-is  of  a  mod  elegant  purple  colour, 
which  reaches  to  theinftde  of  the  upper  partof  the  thighs. 
This  was  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant  from  a  (luffed 
imen  in  Sir  Alhton  Lever's  mufeum.  In  Auguft 
779,  a  live  animal  of  this  fpecies  was  lhown  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  October  following  at  Chetter,  where  be- 
ing feen  by  Mr  Pennant,  that  inquilitive  nalnraliit  has 
defcribed  it  in  his  Hiflory  of  Quadrupeds.  "  It  differ- 
ed little  (he  obferves)  in  colowr  from  the  above,  being 
In  general  much  darker.  Eyes  much  funk  in  the  head, 
and  fmall.  On  the  internal  fide  of  each  ear  was  a  white 
line,  pointing  upwards.  The  hair  on  the  fore-head 
turned  up  a  like  a  toupee.  Feet  black  <  in  other  ie- 
fpefts  refembled  the  former.  In  this  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  teeth.  The  cutting  teeth  were 
like  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  genus ;  but,  in  the  upper 
and  tower  jaw,  were  two  canine,  or  rather  tu(ks,  near 
three  inches  long,  and  exceedingly  (harp  and  pointed. 
This  animal  was  five  feet  high,  of  a  mull  tremendous 
ftrength  in  all  its  parts ;  was  exceffively  fierce,  libidi- 
nous, and  ftrong." 

Mr  Schreber  fays,  that  this  fpecies  lives  on  fucculent 
fruits,  and  on  nuts  ;  is  very  fond  of  eggs,  and  will  put 
eijtit  at  once  into  its  pouches,  and,  taking  them  out 
one  by  one,  bteak  them  at  the  end,  and  fwallow  the 
volk  and  white  ;  rejects  all  flefh-meat,  unlefs  it  be  dref- 
fcd  ;  would  drink  quantities  of  wine  or  brandy  ;  was 
h  fs  agile  than  other  baboons  ;  very  cleanly;  for  it  would 
immediately  fling  its  excrements  out  of  its  hut.  That 
which  was  lhown  at  Chcller  was  particularly  fond  of 
cheefe.  Its  voice  was  a  kind  of  roar,  not  unlike  that  of 
a  lion,  but  low  and  lomewhat  inward.  It  went  upon* 
all  fours,  and  never  flood  on  its  hind  legs,  unlefs  forced 
by  the  keeper  ;  but  would  frequently  fit  on  its  rump  in 
a  crouching  manner,  and  drop  its  arms  before  the  belly. 
Inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Africa. 
p;7  ,,r  10.  The  little  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  apedia,   has  a 

roundiih  head,  with  a  projecting  muz/.le.,  and  roundifh 
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naked  ears ;  the  hair  on  the  body  is  yellow  tipt  with 
black  ;  the  face  is  brown,  and  almoft  naked,  having  on- 
ly a  few  fcattered  hairs  ;  the  nails  are  all  comprcfled  and 
oblong,  except  on  the  thumbs  and  great  toes,  the  nails 
offwhieh  refcmble  man;  the  tail  is  very  Ihort,  being- 
hardly  an  inch  long  ;  the  body  is  about  the  li/.e  of  a 
cat.  It  is  uncertain,  fays  Gmelin,  if  this  animal  fhould 
be  confidered  as  a  dillinft  fpecies,   or  only  as  a  variety 


of  the  fimia  fciurea. 

1 1.  The  mantegar,  or  fimia  papio  mermon,  common-  Fig-  ft 
ly  called  the  tufted  ape,  but  it  is  improperly  named  an 
ape,  as  it  has  a  tail.  It  is  defcribed  in  the  abridgment  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  n*i  290.  It  had  a  nofe 
and  head  14  inches  in  length  ;  the  nofe  of  a  deep  red, 
face  blue,  both  naked  ;  black  eye-brows ;  ears  like  the 
human  ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  a  lotvr  upright  tuft  of 
hair  ;  on  the  chin  another  ;  two  long  tufks  in  the  upper 
jaw  ;  fore  feet  exactly  refembling  hands,  and  the  nails 
on  the  fingers  flat ;  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  and  the 
infide  of  the  legs  and  arms,  naked  ;  the  otttfide  covered 
with  mottled  brown  and  olive  hair.  Length,  from  the 
nofe  to  the  rump,  three  feet  two  inches.  It  was  very 
fierce  and  falacious  ;  went  on  all  fours,  but  would  fit 
up  on  its  rump,  and  fupport  itfelf  with  a  flick  ;  in  this 
attitude,  it  would  hold  a  cup  in  its  hand,  and  drink  out 
of  it.      Its  food  was  fruits. 

I  2. The  mandril,  fimia  papio  maimon,  or  ribbed  nofeFll?-  " 
baboon,  has  a  fhort  tail,  and  a  thin  beard  on  the  chin  ;  '% 
the  cheeks  are  blue  and  flriptd,  and  the  buttoeks  are 
naked.  This  fpecies  of  babrion  is  found  on  the  Gold 
Coafl,  and  in  the  other  fouthern  provinces  of  Africa, 
where  he  is  called  bo^go  by  the  negrees,  and  mandril 
by  the  Europeans.  Next  to  the  orang-outang,  lie  is 
the  largell  of  all  the  apes  or  baboons.  Smith  relates, 
that  he  had  a  prefent  of  a  female  mandril,  which  was 
only  fix  months  old,  a«d  that  it  was  as  large  as  an  adult 
baboon.  He  adds,  that  thefe  mandrils  walk  always  on 
two  feet  ;  that  they  weep  and  groan  like  men  ;  that 
they  have  a  violent  paffton  for  women,  which  they  ne- 
ver fail  to  gratify  when  they  find  a  woman  at  a  ditlance 
from  relief.  We  have  given  figures  both  of  the  male 
and  female,  which  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed  by  their 
fize  and  appearance. 

13.  The  wood-baboon,  or  fimia  papio  fylvatica,  with  *■'  ' 
a  long  dog-like  face,  covered  with  a  fmall  gloffy  black 
lkin  ;  hands  and  feet  naked,  and  black  like  the  face  ; 
hair  on  all  parts  long,  elegantly  mottled  with  black  and 
tawny  ;  nails  white  :  about  three  feet  high  when  erect; 
tail  not  three  inches,  and  very  hairy  on  the  upper  top. 
Inhabits  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Englifh  the 
man  uj  the  iveod. 

1 4.  The  brown  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  platypygos, 
with  pointed  ears;  face  of  a  dirty  white  ;  nofe  large  and 
broad;  hairs  round  the  face  (hort  and  ftraight;  colour  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  brown  ;  of  the  under,  afh- 
colour :  tail  about  four  inches  long  ;  taper,  and  almoft 
bare  of  hair ;  beneath  is  quite  naked.  The  animal 
which  Mr  Pennant  called  the  new  baboon,  in  the  firft 
edition,  feems  by  the  tapeniefs  of  the  tail,  and  general 
form,  to  be  of  this  kind. 

1  5.  The  hoggifh  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  porcaria,  has 
a  fhort  tail,  and  coloured  buttocks;  the  head  is  like 
that  of  a  hog,  with  a  naked  fnout  ;  the  body  is  of  an 
olive  brown  colour  ;  the  nails  are  (harp  and  comprefled. 
Inhabits  Africa,  and  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high 
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whsn   fUi  '>ng  eredl.      This,  in  all  probability,    is  the 
"  fame    animal   with  the    hog-faced  ape,  adopted    froui 
Pennant. 

III.  Monkeys,Cercopitheci,  have  long  tails,*which 
are  not  prehcnfile  ;  the  under  pa-ts  of  their  cheeks  are 
fumilhed  with  pouches,  in  which  they  can  keep  their 
victuals  ;  the  partition  between  the  nollrih  is  thin,  and 
the  apertures  are,  like  thofe  of  man,  placed  in  the  un- 
der pait  of  the  nofe  ;  the  buttocks  are  naked,  and  pro- 
vided with  callo'ities.  Thefe  animals,  which  are  never 
found  native  in  America,  are  the  cercopitheci,  and  &vP", 
of  the  ancients. 

1 6.  TheTartarin,  dog  faced  baboon  of  Pennant,  and 
cercopithecus  hamadrvas  of  Gmelin,  with  a  long,  thick, 
and  ftrong  nofe,  covered  with  a  fmooth  red  fkin  ;  ears 
pointed,  and  hid  in  the  hair  ;  head  great,  and  flat ;  hair 
on  the  head,  and  fore  part  of  the  body  as  far  as  the 
wailr,  verv  Ion  g  and  fhagiry  ;  grey  and  olive-brinded  ; 
the  fides  of  the  head  very  full,  the  hair  on  the  limbs  and 
hind  part  of  the  body  very  fhort  ;  limbs  ftrong  and 
thick  ;  hands  and  feet  duiky  ;  the  nails  on  the  fore-feet 
flat ;  thofe  on  the  hind  like  a  do<j's  ;  buttocks  very 
bare,  and  covered  with  a  fkin  of  a  bloody  colour ;  tail 
fcarce  the  length  of  the  body,  and  carried  generally 
ereft.  They  inhabit  the  hotteit  parts  of  Africa  and 
Afia ;  where  they  keep  in  vaft  troops,  and  are  very 
fierce  and  dangerous.  They  rob  gardens.  They  will 
run  up  trees  when  paffengers  go  by,  fhake  the  boughs 
at  them  with  great  fury,  and  chatter  very  loud.  They 
are  exceffively  impudent,  indecent,  lafcivious  ;  moll  de- 
tellable  animals  in  their  manners  as  well  as  appearance. 
Thev  range  the  woods  in  hundreds  ;  which  oblioes  the 
owners  of  the  coffee-plantations  to  be  continually  on 
their  guard  againfl  their  depredations.  One  of  them 
was  Ihown  in  London  fome  years  ago  :  it  came  from 
Mokna,  in  the  province  of  Yeman,  in  Arabia  Felix  in 
the  Perfian  gulph  ;  and  was  above  five  feet  h'gh.  It 
was  very  fierce  and  untameable  ;  fo  ftrong  as  cafily  to 
mailer  its  keeper,  a  (lout  young  man.  Its  inclinations 
to  women  appeared  in  the  mod  violent  manner.  A 
footman,  who  brought  a  girl  to  fee  it,  in  order  to  teaze 
the  animal,  kiffed  and  hu  'ged  her  :  the  beall,  enraged 
at  being  fo  tantalized,  caught  hold  of  a  quart  pewter- 
pot,  which  he  threw  with  Inch  force  and  fo  fure  an  aim, 
that,  had  not  the  man's  hat  and  wig  foftened  the  blow, 
his  «:ull  mull  have  been  fra&ured  ;  but  he  fortunately 
efcaped  with  a  common  broken  head. 

17.  The  white-bearded  black  wandcru,  the  fimia  fi- 
lenus  of  Linna:us,  the  ouanderou  of  Buffon,  and  lion- 
tailed  baboon  of  Pennant,  the  cercopithecus  filenus  al- 
bibarbatus  of  Gmelin,  has  a  dog-like  face,  is  naked,  and 
of  a  dufky  colour  ;  a  verv  large  and  full  white  or  hoary 
beard  ;  large  canine  teeth  ;  body  covered  with  black 
hair  ;  belly  of  a  light  colour  ;  tail  terminated  with  a 
tuft  of  hair  like  that  or  a  lion.  Its  bulk  that  of  a  mid- 
dling fized  dog.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the 
hotter  parts  of  Africa. 

18.  The  purple-faced  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  file- 
mis  purpuratus,  with  a  great  triangular  white  beard, 
Short  and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  ears,  extending  a  winged  fafhion  far  beyond  them; 
face  and  hands  purple,  body  black.  Inhabit  Ceylon. 
They  are  very  harmiefs  ;  live  in  the  woods,  and  feed 
on  leaves  and  buds  of  trees  ;  and  when  taken  foon  be- 
come tame. 
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19.  Malbrouk,  or  cercopithecus  faunus,  has  a  long    Si-nla. 
tail,  and  is  bearded  :  the  tail  is  bufhy  at  the  extremity. '       »     " 
It   is  a  native  of  Bengal,     This    fpecies    has   cheek- 
pouches,   and   callolkies  on   the  buttocks  ;  the  tail's 

nearly  as  long  as  the  body  and  head  ;  and  it  i3  a  mif- 
take  of  Clufius  that  it  terminates  in  a  tuft  ;  the  face  is 
of  a  cinereous  orcy  colour,  with  a  large  muzzle,  and 
large  eyes,  which  have  flefh-coloured  eyelids,  and  a 
rrey  band  crofs  the  forehead  in  the  place  of  eve-brows; 
the  ears  are  large,  thin,  and  flefh-coloured  ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  uniform  yellowifh  brown  co- 
lour, and  the  low&r  of  a  yellowifh  grey  :  It  walks  on  all 
fours,  and  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.    The  females  menftruate. 

20.  Macaque,  or  cercopithecus   cynomologus,    the    Fii.  1-. 
hare-lipped  monkey  of  Pennant,  has  no  beaid  ;   the  no- 

itrils  are  thick  and  divided  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  arched, 
and  the  buttocks  are  naked.  He  has  cheek-pouches  and 
callofities  on  the  buttocks.  His  tail  is  from  18  to  20 
inches  long.  His  head  is  large,  his  muzzle  very  thick, 
and  his  face  naked,  livid,  and  wrinkled.  His  ears  are 
covered  with  hair.  His  body  is  fhort  and  fqr.  .',  and 
his  limbs  thick  and  fhort.  The  hair  on  the  fuperior 
parts  or  his  body  is  of  a  oreeniih  afh-colour,  and  of  a 
yellowilh  grey  on  the  breaft  and  belly.  He  has  a  fmall 
crefl  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head.  He  walks  on  four 
and  iometimes  on  two  feet.  The  length  of  his  body, 
comprehending  that  of  the  head,  is  about  18  or  20 
inches. 

21.  The  dog-headed  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  cyno-    F:3-  '*• 
cephalus,   has  no  beard,  and  is  of  a  yellow  colour  ;   the 
muzzle  is  long ;  the  tail  long  and  ftraight,  and  the  but- 
tocks naked.      It  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

2  2.  The  fpotted  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  Diana, 
with  a  long  white  beard  :  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  reddilh,  as  if  they  had  been  finged,  marked 
with  white  fpecks  ;  the  belly  and  chin  whitifh  ;  tail 
very  long  ;  is  a  fpecies  of  a  middle  fize.  It  inhabits  Gui- 
nea and  Congo,  according  to  Marcgrave  ;  the  Cojigefe 
call  it  txquimj.  M.  de  Buffon  denies  it  to  be  of  that 
country  ;  but  from  the  circumtlance  of  the  curl  in  its 
tail,  in  Marcgrave's  figure,  and  the  defcription  of  fome 
voyagers,  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Linnxus.  deicribes  his  S.  Diana  fomewhat  diffe- 
rently :  he  fays  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large  cat  ;  black, 
fpotted  with  white  ;  hind  part  of  the  back  ferruginous; 
face  black  ;  from  the  top  of  the  nofe  is  a  white  line 
palling  over  each  eye  to  the  ears,  in  an  arched  form  ; 
beard  pointed,  black  above,  white  beneath,  placed  on  a 
fattifh  exctefcence  ;  breaft  and  throat  white  ;  from  the 
rump,  crofs  the  thighs,  a  white  line  ;  tail  long,  ftraiirht, 
and  black  ;  ears  and  feet  of  the  fame  colour  $  canine 
teeth,  large. 

23.  The  green  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  fabecus.  has  F:g.  rj. 
a  black  and  flattilh  face  :  the  fide  of  it  bounded  by  lonp- 
white  hairs,  falling  backwards,  and  almoll  covering  the 
ears,  which  are  black,  and  like  the  human  :  head,  limbs, 
and  ivhole  upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  covered  with 
foft  hair,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour  at.  their  ends,  ci- 
nereous at  their  roots  :  under  fide  of  the  body  and  tail, 
and  inner  fide  of  the  limbs,  of  a  filvery  colour  :  tad 
verv  long  and  (lender.  Size  of  a  fmall  cat.  Inhabit 
different  parts  of  Africa  :  keep  in  great  fiocks,  and  live 
in  the  woods  :  are  fcarce  difcernible  when  anion  1  the 
leaves,  except  by  their  breaking  the  boughs  with  their 
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pambols  :  in  which  they  r\ro  very  82ri!e  and  filent  :  even 
when  (hot  at,  do  not  make  the  lead  noife  :  but  will 
unite  in  company,  knit  their  brows,  and  trnalh  their 
teeth,  as  if  they  meant  to  attack  the  enemy  :  are  very 
common  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflanda. 

24.  The  muflache,  or  cei  eus'cephus,  has  a 

1  ' .  I  on  tin-  1  In  .  ks  ;  tin  crow, 1  ol  the  head  is  yellow- 
ifh  :  the  feet  are  black,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  of  an 
afh  colour.  Its  tail  is  much  longer  than  the  body  and 
head,  being   19   or  zo  inchi     in   I  ngth.     The  female 

2c.  The  mangabey,  cercopithecus  sethiops,  or  white- 
lonkey,  has  a  long,  black,  naked,  and  do::-likc 
tace  :  the  upper  eye-lids  of  a  pure  white  :  ears  black, 
and  like  the  human  :  no  canine  teeth  :  hairs  on  the  fides 
of  the  face  beneath  the  cheeks,  longer  than  the  reft  : 
tail  long  :  colour  of  the  whole  body  tawny  and  black  : 
fiat  nails  on  the  thumbs  and  fore-fingers  ;  blunt  claws 
oh  (he  others:  hands  and  feet  black  — Shown  in  Lon- 
don font  years  ago:  place  uncertain  :  that  defcribed  by 
M.  de  Buffon  came  Irom  Madagafcar ;  was  very  good- 
natural  ;  went  on  all-fours. 

26.  The  egret,  or  cercopithecus  aygula,  has  a  long 
face,  and  an  upright  (harp-pointed  tuft  ol  hair  on  the  top 
B  head.  The  hair  on  the  forehead  is  black:  the 
tuft,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  light-grey  ;  the 
billy  white  :  the  eyebrows  are  large;  the  beard  very 
(mail.  Size  of  a  fmall  cat.  They  inhabit  Java.  They 
fawn  on  men,  on  their  own  fpecies,  and  embrace  each 
other.  They  play  with  dogs,  il  they  have  none  of 
their  own  fpecies  with  them.  If  they  fee  a  monkey 
of  another  kind,  they  greet  him  with  a  thoutand  gri- 
maces. When  a  number  of  them  deep,  they  put  their 
heads  together.  They  make  a  continual  noile  during 
night. 

27.  The  n'llow,  cercopithecus  finicus,  or  Chincfe 
bonnet,  has  a  long  fmooth  nofe,  of  a  whilifh  colour  ;  hair 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  long,  lying  flat,  and  parted 
like  that  of  a  man  ;  colour,  a  pale  cinereous  brown, 
Inhabit  Ceylon.  They  keep  in  great  troops ;  and  rob 
gardens  of  their  fruit,  and  fields  of  their  c  rn ;  to  prevent 
which,  the  natives  are  obliged  to  watch  the  whole  day  : 
yet  thefe  animals  are  fo  bold,  that,  when  driven  from 
one  end  of  the  field,  they  will  immediately  enter  at  the 
other  and  c.rry  off  with  them  as  much  as  their  mouth 
and  arms  can  hold.  Bofman,  fpeaking  o!  the  thefts 
of  the  monkeys  of  Guinea,  fays,  that  they  will  take 
in  each  paw  one  or  two  ftalks  of  millet,  as  many  under 
theii  arms,  and  two  or  three  in  their  mouth  ;  and  thus 
lade,  hop  away  on  their  hind-legs:  but,  if  purfued, 
they  fling  away  all,  except  what  is  in  their  mouths, 
that  it  may  not  impede  their  flight.  They  are  very 
nice  in  the  choice  of  the  millet  ;  examine  every  flalk: 
and  if  tbey  do  not  like  it, "fling  it  away:  fo  that 
this  delicacy  does  m,  re  harm  to  the  fields  than  their 
thievery-. 

28.  The  tawny  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  fulvus,  has 
long  tufks  in  the  lower  jaw :  the  vifage  is  long  and  flelh 
coloured,  with  flelh  coloured  ears,  and  a  fktti.h  nofe. 
Inhabits   India.       This  is  a  very  ill  natnred   animal, 


about  the  fize  of  a  cat ;  it  was  lately  in  the  pafllffion  of 
Mr  Brook,  an  animal  merchant  and  exhibitor  in  Lon- 
don :  1  he  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  .1 
pale  tawny  coloured  fur,  which  is  all)  coloured  at  the 
roots  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  is  orange  coloured, 
the  legs  afh  coloured,  the  belly  white,  and  the  tail 
Shorter  than  the  body. 

29.  King  monkey,  full- bottom  monkey,  or  cetcopi. 
thecus  regalis,  has  no  thumb  on  the  hand* ;  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  and  fhoulders,  are  covered  with  long, 
flowing,  coarfe  hairs.  Inhabits  the  forefts  of  Sierra 
Leona  in  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  bey,  or  king  monkey. 
It  is  above  three  feet  high  when  creel  :  The  head  is 
fmall,  with  a  iliort,  black,  naked  tace  ;  and  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  neck,  and  fhoulders,  are  covered  with 
long,  coarfe,  flowing  hairs,  of  a  dirty  yellowifh  colour, 
mixed  with  black,  and  refembling  a  full-bottomed  wig  ; 
the  body,  arms,  and  legs,  are  covered  with  Hunt  hairs 
of  a  fine  glofly  black  colour  ;  the  hands  are  naked,  and 
have  no  thumbs ;  the  feet  have  five  very  long  (lender 
toes,  which  are  armed  with  narrow  pointed  claws;  the 
tail  is  very  long,  and  is  covered  with  fnow  white  hairs, 
having  a  tuft  at  the  end  ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  very 
(lender  :  Its  fkin  is  held  in  high  ellimation  by  the  ne- 
groes for  making  pouches  and  gun  cafes. 

IV.  Sapajous,  Sapaji,  have  prehenfile  tails,  and 
no  cheek-pouches.  Thefe  animals  have  long  tails, 
which,  at  the  extremity,  is  generally  deprived  of  hair 
on  the  under  fide,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  fkin  ;  this 
part  they  can  fold,  extend,  curl  up,  and  unfold  at  plea- 
fure  ;  by  which  they  arc  enabled  to  hang  upon  branches, 
or  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  hands,  ufing  the  extremity  of  the  tail  Tike  a  lin- 
ger or  hand  ;  the  partition  between  the  noilrils  is  very 
thick,  and  the  apertures  are  iituated  on  the  fides  of 
the  nofe  ;  the  buttocks  are  clothed  with  hair,  and  have 
no  callofities ;  the  females  of  this  fubgenus  do  not  men- 
ftruate  ;  and  this  race  of  animals  is  only  to  be  found  in 
America  :  This  fubdivifion  of  the  genus  is  made  with 
great  propriety  by  Dr  Gmeliu,  in  imitation  of  the  Count 
de  Buffon. 

30.  The  guariba,  fapajus  Beelzebub,  or  the  preacher 
monkey,  has  black  Ihining  eyes  ;  Ihort  round  ears  ;  and 
a  round  beard  under  the  chin  and  throat.  The  hairs 
on  the  body  are  of  a  (liining  black,  long,  yet  lie  fo  clofe 
on  tach  other  that  the  animal  appears  quite  fmooth  : 
the  feet  and  end  of  the  tail  are  brown  ;  the  tail  very 
long,  and  always  twilled  at  the  end.  Size  of  a  fox. 
Inhabit  the  woods  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  in  vaft  num. 
bets,  and  make  a  moll  dreadful  howling.  Sometimes 
one  mounts  on  a  higher  branch,  the  reft  feat  themfelves 
beneath  :  the  firft  begins  as  if  it  was  to  harangue,  and 
fets  up  fo  loud  and  fharp  a  howl  as  may  be  heard  a  vail 
way,  and  a  perfon  at  adiftance  would  think  that  a  hun- 
dred joined  in  the  cry  :  after  a  certain  fpace,  he  gives 
a  fignal  with  his  hand,  when  the  whole  aflembly  joins 
in  chorus  ;  but  on  another  fignal  is  filent,  and  the  orator 
finifhes  his  addrefs  (b).  Their  clamour  is  the  moll  dif- 
agreeable  and  tremendous  that  can  be  conceived  ;  ow. 
ing  to  a  hollow  and  hard  bone  placed  in  the  throat, 

which 


(b)  A  fingular  account,  yet  related  by  Marcgrave  and  feveral  other  writers.     Marcgrave  is  a  writer  of  the 
£ril  authority,  and  a  moll  able  naturaliil,  long  rehdejit  in  the  Brafils,  atid  fpeaks  from  his  own  knowledge, 
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which  the  Englifh  call  the  throttle-lone.  Thefe  moniceys 
'  are  very  fierce,  untameable,  and  bite  dreadfully.  There 
is  a  variety  of  a  ferruginous  or  reddifh  bay  colour, 
which  the  Indians  call  the  king  of  the  minkeys  :  it  is  large, 
and  as  noify  as  the  former.  The  natives  eat  this  fpe- 
cies,  as  well  as  feveral  other  forts  of  monkeys,  but  are 
particularly  fond  of  this.  Europeans  will  a!fo  eat  it, 
efpecially  in  thofe  parts  of  America  where  food  is 
fcarce  :  when  it  is  fcalded  in  order  to  get  off  the  hair, 
it  looks  very  white  ;  and  has  a  ref.mblance  (hocking  to 
humanity,  that  of  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old 
when  crying  (c). 

31.  The  quato,  fapajus  panifcus,  or  four-fingered 
monkey,  has  a  long  flat  face,  of  a  fwarthy  flelh  colour: 
the  eyes  are  funk  in  the  head  j  ears  like  the  human  ; 
limb6  of  a  great  length,  and  uncommonly  (lender :  the 
hair  is  black,  long,  and  rough.  There  are  only  four 
fingers  on  the  hands,  being  quite  deftitute  of  a  thumb  ; 
five  toes  on  the  feet.  The  tail  is  long  ;  and  naked  be- 
low, near  the  end.  The  body  is  (lender  ;  abeut  a  foot 
and  a  half  long  ;  the  tail  near  two  feet,  and  fo  prehen- 
Jilc  as  to  ferve  every  purpofe  of  a  hand.  They  inhabit 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  Guiana,  Brafil,  and 
Peru  ;  affociate  in  vaft  herds ;  and  are  fcarce  ever  feen 
on  the  ground.  Dampier  defcribes  their  gambols  in 
a  lively  manner:  "  There  was  (fays  he)  a  great  com- 
pany dancing  from  tree  to  tree  over  my  head,  chat- 
tering, and  making  a  terrible  noife  and  a  great  many 
grim  faces  and  antic  gedures  ;  lome  broke  down  dry 
dicks  and  flung  them  at  me,  others  fcattered  their  urine 
and  dun.j  about  my  ears  :  at  laft  one  bigger  than  the 
reft  came  to  a  final!  limb  juft  over  my  head,  and  leap- 
ing direftly  at  me,  made  me  leap  back  ;  but  the  mon- 
key caught  hold  of  the  bough  with  the  tip  of  its  tail, 
and  there  continued  fwinging  to  and  fro,  making 
mouths  at  me.  The  females  with  their  young  ones  are 
much  troubled  to  leap  after  the  males  ;  for  they  have 
1 1  immonly  two,  one  (be  carries  under  her  arm,  the  other 
fits  on  her  back,  and  claps  its  two  fore-paws  about  her 
neck  :  are  very  fallen  when  taken  ;  and  very  hard  to 
be  got  when  (hot,  for  they  will  cling  with  their  tail 
or  feet  to  a  bough  as  long  as  any  life  remains.  When 
I  have  (hot  at  one,  and  broke  a  leg  or  arm,  I  have  pi- 
tied the  poor  creature  to  fee  it  look  and  handle  the 
broken  limb,  and  turn  it  from  fide  to  fide." — They  are 
the  moll  active  of  monkeys,  and  quite  enliven  the  fo- 
reits  of  America.  In  order  to  pafs  from  top  to  top  of 
lotty  trees,  whofe  branches  are  too  diftant  for  a  leap, 
they  will  form  a  chain,  by  hanging  down,  linked  to 
each  other  by  their  tails,  and  twinging  in  that  manner 
till  the  lowed  catches  hold  nf  a  bough  of  the  next  tree, 
and  draws  up  the  reft  ;  and  fometimes  they  pafs  rivers 
by  the  fame  expedient.  They  are  fometimes  brought 
to  Europe  ;  but  are  very  tender,  and  feldom  live  long 
in  our  climate. 

32.  The  fai,  fapajus,  capucinus,  or  weeper,  with  a 
round  and  flat  face,  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour,  very  de- 
formed :  the  hair  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  black,  tinged  with   brown  ;   beneath  and  on  the 
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limbs  tin  red  with  red  :  tail  black,  and  much  longer  than    Simla. 

the  head  and  body:   the  young  cxceffiv«ly  deformi  ' 

their  hair  very  long,  and  thinly  difperfed.  — In  tl 

tifh  Mufeum  are  fpecimens  of  old  and  youncr. 

Buffon  has  a  variety  with  a  white  throat. 

rinam   and  Brafil :   appear   as   if  it  was   alwav 

of  a  melancholy  difpofition  ;  but  very 
tating  what   it  fees   dene.       Thefe    probabh 
monkeys  Dampier  faw  in  the  Bay  of  All 
he  fays  are  very  ugly,  and  fmell  ftrongly  ol    ni 
keep   in   large   companies  ;   and  make  a  ter- 

ing,  efpecially  in  ftomvy  weather  ;  refide  much  on  a 
fpecies  o!;  tree  which  bears  a  podded  Iruit,  which  they 
feed  on. 

33.  Sapajus  fatuellas,   or  horned    fapajou,  has  two  ,  Fig.  15. 
tufts  of  hair  on  the  head,  refembling  little  horns  :    Is 
beardlcfs.      Inhabits  South  America.     The  face,  fides, 

belly,  and  fore -parts  of  the  thighs  are  brown  ;  the  top  of 
the  head,  middle  of  the  back,  tail,  legs,  and  pollerior 
parts  of  the  thighs,  are  black;  the  nails  are  long  and 
rather  blunt  ;  the  tail  is  prehenfile  and  twitted  fpirally. 
Perhaps  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  fimia  apella  or  ca- 
puchin (Gw.).  This,  in  all  probability,  is  one  of  the 
factitious  fpecies,  purpofely  deformed,  by  exhibitors  of 
wild  beads,  to  impofe  on  the  public. 

34.  Sximiri,  fapajus  fciureus,  or  orange  monkey,  has 
no  beard  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  prominent ; 
and  the  nails  on  the  four  toes  of  the  hind  paws  re  nar- 
row and  pointed.  It  inhabits  South  America,  and  is 
the  moil  beautiful  of  all  the  fapajous  ; '  its  movements 
are  graceful ;  its  fize  fmall ;  its  colour  a  brilliant  yel- 
low ;  its  vifage  round,  with  large  vivacious  eyes,  fur- 
rounded  by  flefh-coloured  rings ;  it  has  hardly  any  fore- 
head ;  the  nofe  is  elevated  at  the  bafe,  and  flattened  at 
the  point  :  the  mouth  is  fmall,  the  face  flat  and  naked, 
and  the  ears  are  garnifhed  with  hair,  and  a  little  point- 
ed ;  the  tail  is  only  half  prehenfile  :  It  ftands  with  eafe 
on  two  feet,  but  commonly  walks  on  all  four. 

V.   Sagoins,   Sagoini.      Thefe    have    long   tads, X;ri  Tran. 
which  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe  of  the  fapa-/*>isn  of 
jous,  ftraight,   flaccid,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  and'"f •*"  * 
not  prehenfile  ;  that  is,  incapable  of  laying  hold  of  any 
object  :  the  cheeks  have  no  pouches  ;  and  the  buttocks, 
v.  Inch   are  covered  with  hair,  have  no  callofities  :  the 
partition   between   the  nodrils   is   very  thick,  and  the 
apertures  are  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  nofe.     The  fe- 
males do  not  menftruate.     This  race  of  animals  is  only 
found  in  America. 

35.  The  faki,  fagoinus  pithecia,  or  fox-tailed  monkey, 
with  a  fwarthy  tace,  covered  with  fhort  white  down  : 
forehead  and  fides  of  the  face  with  whitifh,  and  pretty- 
long  hair  :  body  with  long  dufky  brown  hairs  ;  white  or 
yellowifh  at  their  tips  :  hair  on  the  tail  very  long  and 
bulhy  ;  fometimes  black,  fometimes  reddifh  :  belly  and 
lower  part  of  the  limbs  a  reddilh  white  :  length  from 
nofe  to  tail  near  a  foot  and  a  half :  tail  longer,  and  like 
that  of  a  fox  :  hands  and  feet  black,  with  claws  inllead 
of  nails.      Inhabits  Guiana. 

The  fanglin,   fagoinus  iacchus,  or  filiated  mon- 
3    R   2  key, 


.  Lin:: J 
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(c)  U/loo's  Voy.  I.  113.  Des  Marcbais,  III.  311.  fays,  they  are  excellent  eating,  and  that  a  foupe  aux friges 
will  be  tound  as  good  as  any  other,  as  foon  as  you  have  conquered  the  averfion  to  the  bouilli  of  their  heads,  which 
took  very  like  thofe  of  little  children. 
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Sirma.  key,  with  a  very  rntin  1  head  :  about  the  ears  two  very 
V  "  ' long  full  tufts  of  white  hairs  (landing  oat  on  each  fide: 
irides  red  lid  face  a  fwarthy  fle(h  colour  :  ears  like  the 
human  :  head  black  :  body  afh  coloured,  reddifli,  and 
ilufkv  ;  the  laft  forms  flriated  bars  crofs  the  body  :  tail 
full  of  hair,  annulated  with  afh  colour  and  black  :  body 
leven  inches  long  ;  tail  rear  eleven  :  hands  and  feet  co- 
vered with  (hovt  hairs  :  r;ngers  like  thole  of  a  [quirrel  : 
nails,  or  rather  claws,  (harp.  Inhabits  Bralil  :  feeds  on 
vegetables  ;  will  alio  eat  filh:  makes  a  weak  noile  :  very 
reftlefs  :  often  brought  over  to  Europe. 

Fig.  17.  37-  P'oche,  fagoimts  oedipus,  er  red-tailed  monkey, 
is  beardlefs  ;  has  a  flowing  head  of  hair,  which  hangs 
down  on  each  fide  ;  a  red  tail  and  fliarp  claws.  It  has 
neither  cluck-pouches  nor  callofities  on  the  buttocks. 
His  tail  is  not  prehrnlilc,  and  is  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body.  The  partition  of  the  no- 
ftrils  is  thick,  and  the  apertures  are  placed  at  a  fide. 
The  face,  throat,  and  eats  are  black  ;  on  the  head  are 
long  whiie  hairs.  The  muzzle  is  broad,  and  the  face 
round.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  pretty  long;  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  brown  or  reddifh  colour  till  near  the  tail,  where  it 
becomes  orange;  on  the  bread,  belly,  hands,  and  feet,  it 
1.  white,  and  Ihorter  than  on  the  body.  The  tail,  trom 
the  origin  to  one-half  of  its  length,  is  a  vivid  red,  then 
b-ownifh  red,  and  toward  the  point  it  is  black.  He  is 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  walks  on  four  feet. 
The  females  are  not  fubject  to  the  meullrual  evacua- 
tion. 

r"ig.  iS.  39.  The  marikina,  fagoinus  rofalius,  or  filky  mon- 
kev,  is  beardlefs  ;  has  a  very  hairy  head :  the  circum- 
ference of  the  face  and  the  teet  are  red  ;  and  the  claws 
are  iharp  and  narrow.  It  inhabits  South  America. 
A  briflc  animal,  lefs  impatient  of  cold  than  the  reft  of 
this  race  :  the  body  is  of  a  ycllowifh  white  colour  ;  the 
nails  on  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  are  rounded  ;  the 
ears  are  naked,  but  are  hidden  beneath  the  fur  :  It  has 
a  round  head,  and  a  brown  face,  which  is  furrounded 
■with  a  kind  of  mane  ot  a  bright  red  colour  ;  the  hair 
on  the  body  and  tail  is  long,  filky,  and  of  a  pale  but 
vivid  yellow  colour,  almoft  white,  with  a  confiderable 
tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It  walks  on  four  teet, 
and  is  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  rump  ;  and  the  tail  is  above  13  inches  long.  This 
fpecies  has  the  fame  manners  and  vivacity  with  the 
other  facoins,  but  is  more  robutl  in  conftitution,  as  an 
individual  lived  five  or  fix  years  in  Paris,  being  kept  in 
a  warm  room  during  winter. 

39.  The  mico,  fagoinus  argenteus,  or  fair  monkey, 
with  a  fmall  round  head  :  face  and  ears  of  the  moll  live- 
ly vermilion  colour :  body  covered  with  moll  beautifid 
long  hairs  of  a  bright  and  lilvery  whitenefs,  of  match- 
lefs  elegance  :  tail  of  a  fhining  dark  chefnut  :  head 
and  body  eight  inches  long;  tail  12.  Inhabits  the 
banks  of  the  Amazons  ;  difcovered  by  M.  de  Conda- 
mine. 

r'S-  *9-  4^.  The  tamarin,  fagoinus  Midas,  or  great-eared 
monkey,  with  a  round  head,  fwarthy,  flefli  coloured, 
naked  .'ace  :  upper  lip  a  little  divided  :  ears  very  large, 
trcct,  naked,  and  almoft  fquare  :  hair  on  the  forehead 
upright  and  long  ;  on  the  body  foft,  but  fhaggy  :  the 
head,  whole  body,  and  upper  part  of  the  limbs  black, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  which  is  tinged 
with  yellow  :  hands  and  feet  covered  with  orange-co- 
loured hairs,  very   fine  and   fmooth :    nails   long   and 


crooked  :  tall  black,  nnd  twice  the  length  of  the  body j 
teeth  very  white.  It  loot  the  6ze  01  a  lquirrel.  it  in- 
1.  ibits  the  butter  parts  of  South  America,  and  the  ille  , 
of  Gorgona,  fouth  of  Panama,  in  the  South  Sea.  There 
are,  fa\s  Danipier,  a  great  many  little  black  monkeys  : 
at  low-water  they  come  to  the  fea-fide  to  take  mufclci 
and  pcrriwinkks,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  (hells  witli 
their  claws. 

Btiidcs  thefe  which  we  have  described,  there  are  a 
great  many  (pecies  which  we  have  omitted.  Thofe 
who  wilh  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  fimiz,  may 
confult  BmTon,  Pennant,  and  Gmclin's  edition  uf  the 
Zoology  of  Linnseue  by  Mr  Kcr. 

SIMILE,  or  .Similitude,  in  rhetoric,  a  compa- 
rifon  of  two  things,  which  though  different  in  other 
refpects,  yet  agree  in  foine  one.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  fimile  and  companion  is  laid  to  conlill  in  this, 
that  the  iimile  properly  belongs  to  whatever  we  call 
the  quality  ot  a  thing,  and  the  companion  to  the  quan- 
tity.     See  Comparison  ;  and  Oratory,  n:  1 18. 

SIMILOR,  a  name  given  to  an  ahoy  of  red  cop- 
per and  zinc,  made  in  the  belt  propoitions,  to  imitate 
lilver  and  gold. 

SIMON  Maccaheus,  a  celebrated  leader  and  high- 
prielt  of  the  Jews,  who,  after  rendering  the  molt  im- 
portant fervices  to  his  country,  was  at  lall  treacherou'iy 
flain  by  his  fon-in-law.  See  tilt  Hijlory  of  the  'Jttr-s, 
n->  15. 

Simon  Magus,  or  the  Sorcerer,  was  a  native  of  Gil- 
ton,  a  village  of  Samaria.    According  to  the  ulual  prac- 
tice of  the  Aliatics  of  that  age,  he  vilited  Egypt,  and  f.„ffn 
there    probably   became    acquainted   with    the  fublime  H     ■ 
mylleries  taught  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  and  learned'' 
thofc  thcurgic  or  magical  operations  by  means  ot  which  ""  ,"" 
it  was  believed  that  men  might  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  evil  demons       Upon    his  return  into  his  own 
country,   the   author  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions 
relates,  that  he   impoled   upon  his  countrymen  by  high 
pretentions  to  lupernatural  powers.     And  St  Luke  at- 
tefls,   that   this  artful   fanatic,   tiling   forcery,  had  be- 
witched the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out  that  he  was 
fame  great  one;  and  that  he  obtained  iuch  general  atten- 
tion and  reverence  in  Samaria,  that  the  people  all  gave 
heed,  to  him  !rorn  the  leaft  to  the  greatetl,  faying,  "  This 
man  is  the  great  power  of  God." 

By  the  preaching  of  Philip  the  Deacon,  he  wa3  with 
other  Samaritans  converted  to  the  Chriltian  faith,  and 
admitted  into  the  infant  church  by  the  ordinance  of 
baptifm.  His  converlion,  however,  feems  not  to  have 
been  real ;  for,  upon  feeing  the  miraculous  effects  ot" 
the  laying  on  of  the  apollle's  hands,  he  ottered  them  mo- 
ney, faying,  "  Give  me  alio  this  power,  that  on  whom- 
foever  1  lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Gholt." 
He  probably  thought  Peter  and  John  magicians  like 
himfelf,  but  better  lkilled  in  the  art  of  deceiving  the 
multitude. 

Being  fharply  reproved  for  this  impiety,  he  feems  by 
his  anfwer  to  have  been  made  fenlible  of  his  fin  ;  but 
his  repentance,  if  fincere,  was  of  fhort  duration.  Re- 
turning  to  his  former  practices  of  impollure,  he  travel- 
led through  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  oppoling 
the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel ;  and  arriving  at  Rome,  he 
led  allray  vail  numbers  of  people  by  his  pretended  mi- 
racles. How  long  he  lived  in  that  metropolis  of  the 
world,  or  in  what  manner  he  died,  we  have  no  accounts. 
7  that 
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(two*,  that  CTn  be  fufly  depended  on.  The  Chriflian  writers 
>— -y— -  tell  a  .  tha.  being  raifcd  in  the  air  by  two  dsemous,  tie 
was  deprived  of  their  fcpport  by  the  prayers  o*  St  Pe- 
ter and  St  Paul,  and  falling,  broke  his  It v..  By  fome 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  perfon  mentioned  by 
Suetoaius,  uho,  undertaking  to  fly  in  the:  preience  of 
Nero,  fell  to  the  ground  with  fuch  violence,  that  his 
blood  fpurted  up  to  the  gallery  wiiere  the  emperor  was 
fitting. 

The  fum  of  this  impoitor's  doctrine,  eiveited  of  al- 
legory, was,  that  from  the  Divine  Being,  as  a  fountain 
ot  light,  flow  various  orders  ot  a-orii,  or  tternal  na- 
tures, fubfiftinj  within  the  plenitude  of  the  divine  of- 
fence ;  that  beyond  thtfe,  in  the  Order  of  emanation, 
are  different  crafles  of  i.itellioenccs,  among  the  lowcft 
€>-  which  are  huma:i  f  >u'-.  ;  that  matter  is  the  mod  re- 
mote production  of  the  emanative  power,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  infinite  diltance  from  the  Fountain  of 
Light,  pofTeffes  (luffgifh  and  malignant  qualities,  which 
oppofe  the  divine  operations,  and  are  the  caufe  of  evil ; 
that  it  is  the  great  deiiyn  ot  philofophy  to  deliver  the 
foul  from  its  imprifonment  in  matter,  and  rcitore  it  to 
that  divine  light  trom  which  it  was  derived  ;  and  that 
for  this  rmrpofe  God  had  fent  him  one  of  the  firft  a?ons 
among  men.  To  his  wife  Helena  he  alfo  afcribed  a  li- 
milar  kind  of  divine  nature,  pretending  that  a  female 
seon  inhabited  the  body  of  this  woman,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  B*",  Wifdom  ;  whence  fome  Chri- 
Itian  fathers  have  faid,  that  he  called  her  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. Fie  alfo  taught  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and 
denied  the  refurrecrion  of  the  body. 

Simon  (Richard),  was  born  at  Dieppe  the  15th 
May  1638.  Fie  be.'an  his  itudies  among  the  priefts 
o'  the  Oratory  in  that  city,  but  quitted  their  fociety 
in  a  fhort  time  From  Dieppe  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  made  great  pvo^rels  in  the  iludy  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. Some  time  afterwards  he  joined  the  fociety 
of  the  Oratory  again,  and  became  a  pried  of  it  in 
166c.  In  167c  he  pub'ilhed  fome  pieces  of  a  fmaller 
kind.  In  1678  his  Critical  Hiltory  of  the  Old  Tcita- 
ment  appeared,  but  was  immediately  fupprefTcd  by  the 
intrigues  of  MefTieurs  du  Port  Royal.  It  was  reprint- 
ed  the  year  after,  and  its  excellence  foon  drew  the  at- 
tention of  foreigners  ;  an  edition  of  it  was  accordingly 
publiihed  at  Amsterdam  in  Latin,  and  at  London  in 
Englifh. 

He  died  at  Dieppe  in  1 7 1  2,  at  the  age  of  74. 

He  certainly  poiTeffed  a  vaft  deal  of  learning  :  his 
ciiticifm  is  exact,  but  not  always  moderate  ;  and  there 
reigns  in  his  writings  a  fpint  ot  novelty  and  Angularity 
which  railed  him  a  great  many  adverfarits.  T:;e  molt 
celebrated  ot  thele  were  Le  Clerc,  VofTui?,  Jurieu,  Du 
Pin,  and  Boffuet.  Simon  wrote  an  anfwer  to  molt  of 
the  books  that  were  publifhed  againft  him,  and  difplavs 
a  pride  and  obftinacy  in  his  controverfial  writings  which 
do  him  little  honour. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  books.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  :  1 .  The  Ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modcna, 
with  a  fupplement  concerning  the  fects  of  the  Barraites 
and  Samaritans  2.  L'Ni/loire  Critique  du  VieuK  Te- 
Jlamtn',  "  The  Critical  Hiltory  of  the  Old  Tetlament." 
1  his  is  a  very  important  work,  and  delerves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  clergyman.  He  fomttimes,  however,  de- 
viates from  the  road  of  integrity,  to  ftrve  the  caufe  of 
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the  church  or  Rome,  particularly  in  his  endeavours  to  Simonta^ 
prove  the  uncertainty  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Thefe ^CTUD'H« 
pafiagea  have  been  \<.ry  jultly  cxpofed  and  confuted  by 
Dr  Campbell,  in  his  ingenious  Preliminary  DifTertatione 
to  his  new  Tranflation  of  the  Gofpels.  3.  Critical  Pli- 
ftory  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Teftament.  4..  Critical 
ic  Verlions  of  the  New  Teftament.  5. 
Critical  Hiltory  of  t!.e  principal  Commentator*  on  the 
New  Teftament.  6.  Infpiration  of  the  oacred  Books. 
7.  A  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament.  This  book 
was  cenfur'l  by  Cardinal  Noaillcs  and  Bofluet.  8. 
The  Hiltory  of  the  rile  and  progrefs  of  Eccleliaftical 
Revennes,  which  is  commended  by  Voltaire,  as  is  hi? 
Critical  Hi:tory  of  the  Old  Fcttanunt.  It  refulted 
trom  a  quarrel  with  a  community  of  Benedictines.  9. 
A  new  ltlcct  Library,  which  points  out  the  good  books 
in  various  kinds  o;  literature,  and  the  ufc  to  be  made  o{ 
them.  10.  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Belief  and  Cuitoms 
of  the  Nations  on  the  Levant.  1  1.  Critical  Letters, 
c<c. 

SIMONICA.L,   is  applied  to  any  perfon  guilty  of 
firr.ony.      See  Simon  v. 

SIMONIDES,  the  name  of  feveral  poets  celebrated 
in  antiquity  ;  but  by  the  Marbles  it  appears  that  the 
eldttt  and  molt  illuitrious  of  them  was  born  in  the  ^t'n 
Olympiad,  538  years  B.  C.  and  that  he  died  in  his  G/-th 
year  ;  which  nearly  agrees  with  tne  chronology  of  Eu- 
ftbius.  He  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attica,  and  the  preceptor  of 
Pindar.  Both  Plato  and  Cicero  give  him  the  charac- 
ter not  only  of  a  good  poet  and  mulician,  but  fpeak 
of  him  as  a  perfon  of  great  virtue  and  wifdom.  Such 
longevity  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  great 
number  of  the  firft  characters  in  antiquity  with  whom 
he  was  in  fome  meafure  connected.  It  appears  in  Fa- 
bricius,  trom  ancient  authority,  that  Simonides  was 
cotemporary  and  in  friendfhip  with  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lene,  Hipparchus  tyrant  of  Athens,  Paufanias  king  of 
Sparta,  Hiero  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  with  Themiltocles, 
and  with  Alevades  king  of  Theflalv.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  ;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  Dialogue  upoa 
Tyranny,  makes  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  with 
Hiero  king  ot  Syracufe.  Cicero  alleges,  what  has  of- 
ten been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  modetly  and  wifdom 
of  Simonides,  that  when  Hiero  aiked  him  tor  a  defini- 
tion of  God,  the  poet  required  a  whole  day  to  medi- 
tate on  fo  important  a  queftion  :  at  the  end  of  which, 
upon  the  prince  putting  the  fame  queftion  to  him  a 
fecond  time,  he  afked  two  days  refpite  ;  and  in  this 
manner  always  doubled  the  delay  each  time  he  was  re- 
quired to  anfwer  it  ;  till  at  length,  to  avoid  offending 
his  patron  by  more  difappoir.tments,  he  frankly  con- 
itfied  that  he  found  the  queftion  lo  difficidt,  that  the 
more  he  meditated  upon  it,  the  lefs  was  his  hope  of 
being  able  to  folve  it 

In  his  old  age,  perhaps  from  feeing  the  refpedt  which. 
money  procured  to  fuch  as  had  lolt  the  charms  of  youth 
and  the  power  of  attaching  mankind  by  other  means, 
he  became  fomewhat  mercenary  and  avaricious.  He 
wa6  frequently  employed  by  the  victors  at  the  games  to 
write  panegyrics  and  odes  in  their  praife,  beiorc  his  pu- 
pil Pindar  hud  exerciltd  his  talents  in  their  behalf:  but 
Simonides  would  never  gratify  their  vanity  in  this  par- 
ticular, till  he  had  firll  tied  them  down  to  a  Itipulated 
fum  Hit  his  trouble  •   and  upon  being  upbraided  tor  his 

mean. 
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SImoriidet,  meannefs,  lie  faid,  that  be  had  two  coffers,  in  one  of 
,  '•'*''  "■''  ,  which  he  had  for  many  year6  put  his  pecuniary  re- 
wards ;  the  other  was  for  honours,  verbal  thanks,  and 
promifes  ;  that  the  frrll  was  pretty  well  tilled,  but  the 
laft  remained  always  empty.  And  he  made  no  icruple 
to  confefs,  in  his  old  age,  that  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
hie,  the  love  of  money  was  the  only  one  of  which  time 
had  not  deprived  him. 

He  was  frequently  reproached  for  this  vice  ;  how- 
ever, he  always  defended  himfelf  with  good  humour. 
Upon  being  aflccd  by  Micro's  queen,  Whether  it  was 
moll  deniable  to  be  learned  or  lieh  ?  he  anfwered,  that 
it  was  rar  better  to  be  rich  ;  for  the  learned  were  al- 
ways dependent  on  the  rich,  and  waiting  at  their 
doors  ;  whereas,  he  never  faw  rich  men  at  the  doors  of 
the  learned.  When  lie  was  accufed  of  being  fo  fordid 
as  to  fell  cart  of  the  provifions  with  which  his  table 
was  furnifhed  by  Hieto,  he  faid  he  had  done  it  in  or- 
der "  to  difplay  to  the  world  the  magnificence  of  that 
prince  and  his  own  frugality."  To  others  he  faid,  that 
his  reafon  for  accumulating  wealth  was,  that  "  he  would 
rather  leave  money  to  his  enemies  after  death,  than  be 
troublefome  to  his  friends  while  living." 

He  obtained  the  prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games 
when  he  was  fourfcore  years  of  age.  According  to  Sui- 
das,  he  added  four  letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet  ;  and 
Pliny  affigns  to  him  the  eighth  firing  of  the  lyre  ;  but 
thefe  claims  are  difputed  by  the  learned. 

His  poetry  was  fo  tender  and  plaintive,  that  he  ac- 
quired the  cognomen  of  Melkertes  "  fweet  as  honey  ;" 
and  the  tearful  eye  ofhismufe  was  proverbial.  Dio- 
nyfius  places  him  among  thofe  polifhed  writers  who  ex- 
cel in  a  fmooth  volubility,  and  How  on  like  plenteous 
and  perennial  rivers,  in  a  courfe  of  even  and  uninterrupt- 
ed harmony. 

It  is  to  Dionyiius  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  following  fragment  of  this  poet.  Da- 
uae  being  by  her  mercilefs  father  inclofed  in  a  cheft, 
and  thrown  into  the  lea  with  her  child,  when  night 
comes  on,  and  a  ftorm  arifes  which  threatens  to  overfet 
the  cheft,  (Tie,  weeping  and  embracing  the  young  Per- 
feus,  cries  out : 

Sweet  child  !  what  anguifh  does  thy  mother  know, 
Ere  cruel  grief  has  taught  thy  tears  to  flow  ! 
Amidft  the  roaring  wind's  tremendous  found, 
Which  threats  deitru&ion  as  it  howls  around  ; 
In  balmy  deep  thou  lieft,  as  at  the  breaft, 

Without  one  bitter  thought  to  break  thy  reft 

The  glimm'ring  moon  in  pity  hides  her  light, 
And  fhrinks  with  horror  at  the  ghaftly  fight. 
Didil  thou  but  know,  fweet  innocent !   our  woes, 
Not  opiate's  pow'r  thy  eyelids  now  could  clofe. 
Sleep  on,  fweet  babe  !   ye  wave>  in  lilence  roll ; 
And  lull,  O  lull,  to  reft  my  tortur'd  foul ! 

There  is  a  fecond  great  poet  of  the  name  of  Simo- 
.lides  recorded  on  the  Marbles,  (uppofed  to  have  been 
his  grandfon,  and  who  gained,  in  478  L.  C.  the  prize 
in  the  games  at  Athens. 

SIMONY,  is  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one  to 
an  ecclefiaftical  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward.  It 
is  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  it  is  faid  to  bear  to 
rhe  fin  of  Simon  Magus,  though  the  purchafing  ot  holy 
orders  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  his  offence.  It  was 
by  the  canon  law  a  very  grievous  crime  :  and  is  fo  much 


the  mare  odious,  becaufc,  81  Sir  Edward  Cuke  obfervei,  Simony, 
it  is  ever  accompanied  with  perjury;  for  tin  prclentee  s"noom, 
is  fworn  to  have  committed  no  iimony.  However,  it  *""""" 
was  not  an  offence  punilhahlc  in  a  criminal  way  at  the 
common  law  :  it  being  thought  fufficient  to  leave  the 
clerk  to  ecclefiaftical  cenluics.  But  as,  thefe  did  not 
affect  the  fimoniacal  patron,  nor  were  efficacious  enough 
to  repel  the  notorious  practice  of  the  thing,  diveis, 
ot  parliament  have  been  made  te  reftrain  it  by  means  of 
civil  forfeitures;  which  the  modem  prevailing  ufage, 
with  regard  to  fpiritual  preferments,  calls  aloud  to  be 
put  in  execution.  The  ttatute  3 1  liliz.  c.  6.  enadts, 
that  it  any  patron,  for  money  or  any  other  corrupt  con- 
fideration  or  promife,  dire&ly  or  indirectly  given,  lhall 
prefent,  admit,  inllitute,  induct,  inrtall,  or  collate  any 
perfon  to  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice  or  dignity,  both  the 
giver  and  taker  (hall  forfeit  two  years  value  of  the  be- 
nefice or  dignity  ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  any  one  who  will  fue  for  the  fame.  If  perfons 
alfo  corruptly  rcfign  or  exchange  their  benefices,  both 
the  giver  and  taker  (hall  in  like  manner  forfeit  double 
the  value  of  the  money  or  other  corrupt  confederation. 
And  perfons  who  (hall  corruptly  ordain  or  licenfe  any 
minifter,  or  procure  him  to  be  ordained  or  licenfed 
(which  is  the  true  idea  offimony),  (hall  incur  alike 
forfeiture  of  forty  pounds  ;  and  the  minifter  himfelf  of 
ten  pounds,  befides  an  incapacity  to  hold  any  ecclefiaf- 
tical preferment  for  feven  years  afterwards.  Corrupt 
elections  and  relignations  in  colleges,  hofpitals,  and 
other  eleemofynary  corporations,  are  alfo  punilhed,  by 
the  fame  ftatute,  with  forfeiture  of  the  double  value, 
vacating  the  place  or  office,  and  a  devolution  of  the 
right  of  election,  for  that  turn,  to  the  crown. 

SIMOOM,  a  hot  wind  which  blows  occafionally  in 
the  deferts  of  Africa,  and  probably  in  other  widely  ex- 
tended countries  parched  in  the  fame  manner  by  a  ver- 
tical fun.  Its  effects  on  the  human  body  are  dreadful. 
It  inhaled  in  any  quantity,  it  produces  inllant  fuffoca- 
tion,  or  at  lead  leaves  the  unhappy  fufferer  oppreffed 
with  afthma  and  lownefs  of  fpirits.  The  approach  of 
this  awful  icour*e  of  God  is  indicated  by  ;i  rednefe  in 
the  air,  well  underftood  by  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to 
journey  through  the  defert ;  and  the  only  refuge  which 
they  have  from  it,  is  to  fall  down  with  their  faces  clofe 
to  the  ground,  and  to  continue  as  long  as  poffible  with- 
out drawing  in  their  breath. 

Mr  Bruce,  who,  in  his  journey  through  the  defert, 
fufk  red  from  the  fimoom,  gives  of  it  the  following  gra- 
phical defcription  :   "  At  eleven  o'clock,  while  we  con-  j      ,t 
templated  with  great  pleafure  the  rugged  top  of  Chig-  Tra^h 
gre,  to  which  we  were  fall  approaching,  and  where  we  vol.  iv. 
were  to   folace  ourfelves  with   plenty  of  good  water,P'559> 
Idris  our  guide  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  fall  upon 
you  faces,   for  here  is   the  fimoom.     I  faw  from  the 
iouth-eaft  a  haze  come,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part 
of  the  rainbow,   but  not  fo   comprefied   or  thick.      It 
did  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about 
twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground.     It  was  a  kind  of 
blulh  upon  the  air,   and  it  moved  very  rapidly  ;  for  I 
fcarce  could   turn   to  fall   upon  the  ground  with  my 
head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the  heat  of  its  cur- 
rent plainly  upon   my   face.     We  all  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  as  if  dead,  till   Idris  told  us  it  was  blown  over. 
The  meteor  or  purple  haze  which  I   faw  was  indeed 
palled,  but  the  light  air  that  ftill  blew  was  of  heat  to 
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Snr.p!e,     threaten  fuff"Cation.      For 

Kmpiici'y^  ;„  my  bread  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it,  nor  was  I 
*"*"v"""""free  of  an  adhmatic  fenfation  till  I  had  been  forr.e 
months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths  of  Poretta,  near  two  years 
afterwards."  Though  the  feverity  of  this  blad  feems 
to  have  paTed  over  them  almoft  inltantancoufly,  it  con- 
tinued to  blow  fo  as  to  exhaud  them  till  twenty  minutes 
before  five  in  the  afternoon,  lading  through  all  its  ftages 
very  near  fix  hours,  and  leaving  them  in  a  date  of  the 
utmod  defpondency, 

SIMPLE,  Something  not  mixed  or  compounded  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppoled  to  compound. 

Simple,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  general  name  for 
all  herbs  or  plants,  as  having  each  its  particular  virtue, 
whereby  it  becomes  a  fimple  remedy. 

SIMPLICITY  in  writing.  If  we  examine  the 
writers  whofe  compofitions  have  ftood  the  tefl  of  ages, 
and  obtained  that  higheft  honour,  "  the  concurrent  ap- 
probation of  diftant  times  and  nations,"  we  (hall  find 
that  the  character  of  fimplicity  is  the  unvaryng  circum- 
stance which  alone  hath  been  able  to  gain  this  univerfal 
homage  from  mankind.  Among  the  Greeks,  whofe 
writers  in  general  are  of  the  fimple  kind,  the  divined 
poet,  the  mod  commanding  orator,  the  fined  hiftorian, 
and  deeped  philofopher,  are,  above  the  red,  confpicu- 
oufly  eminent  in  this  great  quality.  The  Roman  wri- 
ters rife  towards  perfection  according  to  that  meafure 
of  fimplicity  which  they  mingle  in  their  works ;  indeed 
they  are  all  inferior  to  the  Greek  models.  But  who 
will  deny  that  Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Livy,  Te- 
rence, Tully,  are  at  once  the  fimplell  and  bed  of  Ro- 
man writers  ?  unlefs  we  add  the  noble  annaliil  who  ap- 
peared in  after-times;  who,  notwithdanding  the  politi- 
cal turn  of  his  genius,  which  Sometimes  interferes,  is  ad- 
mirable in  this  great  quality,  and  by  it  far  fuperior  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  this  one  circumdance  that 
hath  raifed  the  venerable  Dante,  the  father  of  modern 
poetry,  above  the  fueceedhg  poets  of  his  country,  who 
tuuld  never  long  maintain  the  local  and  temporary  ho- 
nours bellowed  upon  them  ;  but  have  fallen  under  that 
jud  neglect  which  time  will  ever  decree  to  thofe  who 
defert  a  jud  fimplicity  for  the  florid  colourings  of  dyle, 
contraded  phrafes,  affected  conceits,  the  mere  trappings 
of  composition  and  Gothic  minutias.  It  is  this  hath 
given  to  Boileau  the  mod  lading  wreath  in  France,  and 
to  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  in  England  ;  efpecially  to 
the  former,  whofe  writings  contain  Specimens  of  per- 
haps the  pured  and  fimpled  Englifh  that  is  anywhere 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  Bible  or  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  As  it  appears  from  thefe  inftances,  that  fim- 
plicity is  the  only  univerlal  charatteridic  ol  jud  writing, 
So  the  fuperior  eminence  of  the  facred  Scriptures  in  this 
quality  hath  been  generally  acknowledged.  One  of 
the  grcated  critics  in  antiquity,  himfelf  confpicuous 
in  the  fublime  and  fimple -manner,  hath  borne  this  tcdi- 
jnony  to  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  St  Paul  ;  and  by 
parity  of  teafon  we  mull  conclude,  that  had  he  been 
converfant  with  the  other  facred  writers,  his  tade  and 
candour  would  have  allowed  them  the  fame  encomium. 

It  hath  been  often  obferved  even  by  wt iters  of  no 
mean  rank,  that  the  "  Scriptures  fuffer  in  their  credit 
by  the  difadvantage  of  a  literal  veifion,  while  other  an- 
cient writings  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  free  and  embel- 
lifhed  tranflation."  But  in  reality  thefe  gentlemens  con- 
cern is  ill-placed  and  groundlefs  ;  for  the  truth  is,  "  that 
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my  part,  I  found  distinctly     mod  other  writings  are  impaired  by  a  literal  tranflationj  Stairliritjr 

8im|  fen. 


whereas  giving  only  a  due  regard  to  the  idiom  of  diffe- 
rent languages,  the  facred  writings,  when  literally  tranf-  1, 
Iated,  are  then  in  their  full  perfection." 

Now  this  is  an  internal  proof,  that  in  all  other  wri- 
tings  there  is  a  mixture  of  local,  relative,  exterior  orna. 
nient,  which  is  often  lod  in  the  transfufion  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another.  But  the  internal  beauties,  which 
depend  not  on  the  particular  condru&ion  of  tongues, 
no  change  of  tongue  can  dedroy.  Hence  the  Bible; 
preferves  it3  native  beauty  and  ftrength  alike  in  every 
language,  by  the  fole  energy  of  unadorned  phrale,  natu- 
ral images,  weight  of  fentiment,  and  great  fimplicity. 

It  is  in  this  refpect  like  a  rich  vein  of  gold,  which, 
under  the  fevered  trials  of  heat,  cold,  and  moidure,  re- 
tains its  original  weight  and  fplendour,  without  either 
lofs  or  alloy;  while  baler  metals  are  corrupted  by  earth, 
air,  water,  fire,  and  affimilated  to  the  various  elements 
through  which  they  pafs. 

This  circumdance,  then,  may  be  judly  regarded  as 
fufficient  to  vindicate  the  compofition  of  the  facred 
Scriptures,  as  it  is  at  once  their  chief  excellence  and 
greated  fecurity.  It  is  their  excellence,  as  it  renders 
them  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  all  ;  it  is  their  fecurity, 
as  it  preve  nts  their  being  difguifed  by  the  :alfe  and  ca- 
pricious ornaments  of  vain  or  weak  tranflators.  We 
may  fafelv  appeal  to  experience  and  fact  for  the  confir- 
mation of  thefe  remarks  on  the  fuperior  fimplicity,  uti- 
lity, and  excellence,  of  the  dyle  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Is  there  any  book  in  the  world  fo  perfectly  adapted  to 
all  capacities  ?  that  contains  fuch  fublime  and  exalted 
precepts,  conveyed  in  fuch  an  artlefs  and  intelligible 
drain,  that  can  be  read  with  fuch  pleafure  and  advan- 
tage by  the  lettered  fage  and  the  unlettered  peafant  ? 

SIMPLOCE       See  Oratory,  n'  72. 

SIMPSON  (Thomas),  profeffor  of  mathematics  at 
the  loyal  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stock- 
holm,  was  born  at  Market  Bofworth  in  Leicederihire 
in  1 7 10.  His  father,  a  duff-weaver,  taught  him  only 
to  read  Enghlh,  and  brought  him  up  to  his  own  buii- 
nefs  ;  but  meeting  with  a  fcientifical  pedlar,  who  like- 
wife  praitifed  fortune-telling,  young  Simpfon  by  his  af- 
fillance  and  advice  left  off  weaving,  and  profeffed  aftro- 
logy.  As  he  improved  in  knowledge,  however,  he  grew 
difguded  with  his  pretended  art ;  and  renouncing  it, 
was  driven  to  fuch  difficulties  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his 
family,  that  he  came  up  to  London,  where  he  worked 
as  a  weaver,  and  taught  mathematics  at  his  fpare  hours. 
As  his  fcholars  increafed,  his  abilities  became  better 
known,  and  he  published  his  Treatife  on  Fluxions,  by 
fubfeription,  in  1737  :  in  1740,  he  published  his  Trea- 
tife on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance  ;  and  Effays 
in  Speculative  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  After  thefe 
appeared  his  Doftrine  of  Annuities  and  Reverlions  ; 
Mathematical  Differtations ;  Treatife  on  Algebra  ;  E- 
lements  of  Geometry  ;  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Sphe- 
rical ;  Select  Exercifes ;  and  his  Dodtrine  and  Appli- 
cation of  Fluxions,  which  he  profeffes  to  be  rather  a 
new  work,  than  a  fecond  edition  of  his  former  publica- 
tion on  fluxions.  In  1743,  he  obtained  the  mathema. 
tical  profefforfliip  at  Woolwich  academy  ;  and  foon  af> 
ter  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  when 
the  prefident  and  council,  in  confideration  of  his  mode- 
rate circumftances,  were  pleafed  to  excufe  his  admiffion- 
8  fees, 
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Feea,  and  hia  giving  bonds  for  the  fettled  future  pay- 
ments. At  the  academy  lie  exerted  all  his  abilities  in 
inftructing  the  pupils  who  were  tlie  immediate  objects 
of  his  duty,  as  well  as  others  whom  the  fuperior  officers 

of  the  ordnance  permitted  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in 
li's  houfe.  In  his  manner  of  teaching  he  had  a  peculiar 
and  happy  addrefs,  a  certain  dignity  and  perfpicuity, 
tempered  with  fuch  a  degree  ot  mildncls,  as  encraavd 
the  attention,  efteem,  and  friendlhip,  of  his  feholars. 
He  therefore  acquired  great  applaufe  from  his  fuperiors 
in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty.  His  application  and  clofe 
confinement,  however,  injured  his  health.  Exercife  and 
a  proper  regimen  were  prefcribed  to  him,  but  to  little 
purpofe  :  for  his  fpirits  funk  gradually,  till  he  became 
incapable  of  performing  his  duty,  or  even  of  reading 
the  letters  of  his  friends.  The  effects  of  this  decay  of 
nature  were  greatly  increafed  by  vexation  of  mind,  ow- 
ing to  the  haughty  and  infulting  behaviour  of  his  fupe- 
rior the  firft  profeflbr  of  mathematics.  This  perfon, 
greatly  his  inferior  in  mathematical  accomplishments, 
did  what  he  could  to  make  his  iituation  uneafy,  and 
even  to  depreciate  him  in  the  public  opinion  :  but  it 
was  a  vain  endeavour,  and  only  ferved  to  deprefs  him- 
felf.  At  length  his  phyficians  advifed  his  native  air  for 
bis  recovery,  and  he  let  out  in  February  I  76 1  ;  but  was 
fo  fatigued  by  his  journey,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Bof- 
worth,  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  chamber,  and  grew  con- 
tinually worfe  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  14th  of  May,  in  the  cift  year  of  his  age. 

STMSON  (Dr  Robert),  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in 
the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  was  horn  in  the  year  1  <>8y 
of  a  refpectable  family,  which  had  held  a  fmall  eltate  in 
the  county  of  Lanerk  for  fome  generations.  He  was, 
we  think,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  family.  A  younger 
brother  was  profeflbr  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of 
St  Andrew's,  and  is  known  by  fome  works  of  reputa- 
tion, particularly  a  Differtation  on  the  Nervous  Syftem, 
©ccafioned  by  the  DilTection  of  a  Brain  completely  01- 
fitied. 

Dr  Simfon  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
gow under  the  eye  of  fome  of  his  relations  who  were 
proftffors.  Ea^er  after  knowledge,  he  made  great  pro- 
vrefs  in  all  his  ftudies  ;  and,  as  his  mind  did  not,  at 
the  very  firft  openings  of  fcience,  ftrike  into  that  path 
which  afterwards  fo  ftrongly  attracted  him,  and  in 
which  he  proceeded  fo  far  almoft  without  a  companion, 
he  acquired  in  every  walk  of  fcience  a  flock  of  in- 
formation, which,  thoujh  it  had  never  been  much 
a  .  mented  afterwards,  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
profeffional  man  in  any  of  his  ftudies.  He  became, 
at  a  very  early  period,  an  adept  in  the  philofophy 
and  theology  of  the  lchools,  was  able  to  fupply  the 
::  of  a  fick  relation  in  the  clafs  of  oriental  lanauages, 
was  noted  for  hiftorical  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  molt 
knowing  botanifls  of  his  time. 

It  was  during,  his  theological  ftudies,  as  preparatory 
for  his  entering  into  orders,  that  mathematics  took  hold 
of  his  fancy.  He  ufed  to  tell  in  his  convivial  moments 
how  he  amufed  himfelf  when  preparing  his  e'xercifes 
•or  the  divinity  hall.  When  tired  with  vague  fpeeula- 
♦  ion,  in  which  he  did  not  meet  with  certainty  to  re- 
ward his  labours,  he  turned  up  a  book  of  oriental  phi- 
lology, in  which  he  found  fomething  which  he  could 
difcover  to  be  true  or  to  be  falfe,  without  going  out  of 
the  line  of  ftudy  which   was  fro  be  of  ultimate   ufe  to 


him.  S<  mi  times  evi  ri  this  could  not  relieve  hi,  fatigue, 
He  then  had  recourfeto  mathematics,  which  never  tail-  *" 
ed  to  fatisfy  and  refretjh  him.  For  a  long  while  he  rc- 
<  '.  himfelf  to  a  very  moderate  ufe  of  the  cordial, 
fearing  that  he  would  loon  ixhault  the  fmall  flock 
which  fo  limited  and  abftract  a  fcience  could  yield  ; 
till  at  lafl  he  found,  that  the  more  he  learned,  a 
wider  held  opened  to  his  view,  and  fcenes  that  were  Jn- 
exhanftible.  Becoming  acquainted  with  fubjects  far  be- 
yond the  elements  of  the  fcience,  and  with  numbers  of 
names  celebrated  during  that  period  of  ardent  rcfearch 
all  over  Europe,  he  found  it  to  be  a  manly  and  impor- 
tant ftudy,  by  which  he  was  as  likely  to  acquire  repu- 
tation as  by  any  other.  About  this  time,  too,  a  pro- 
fpe£t  began  to  open  of  making  mathematics  his  profeffion 
for  life.    He  then  gave  himfelf  up  to  it  without  referve. 

His  original  incitement  to  this  ftudy  as  a  treat,  as 
fomething  to  pleale  and  refrefll  his  mind  in  the  midft  of 
feverer  talks,  gave  a  particular  turn  to  his  mathematical 
ftudies,  from  which  he  never  could  afterwards  deviate. 
Perfpicuity  and  elegance  are. more  attainable,  and  more 
difcernible,  in  pure  geometry,  than  in  any  other  parts  of 
the  fcience  of  meafure.  To  this  therefore  he  chiefly 
devoted  himfelf.  For  the  lame  reafon  he  preferred  the 
ancient  method  of  ttudying  pure  geometry,  and  even 
felt  a  diflrke  to  the  Cartelian  method  of  fubftituting 
fymbols  for  operations  of  the  mind,  and  A  ill  more  was 
he  difguited  with  the  fubftitution  of  fymbols  for  the 
very  objects  of  difcuflion,  for  lines,  I'm  faces,  folids,  and 
their  affections.  He  was  rather  difpofed  in  the  di- 
lution of  an  algebraic  problem,  where  quantity  alone 
was  confidered,  to  fubftitute  figure  and  its  affections 
for  the  algebraic  lymbols,  and  to  convert  the  algebraic 
formula  into  an  analogous  geometrical  theorem.  And 
he  came  at  lall  to  coniider  algebraic  analylis  as  little 
better  than  a  kind  of  mechanical  knack,  in  which  we 
proceed  without  ideas  of  any  kind,  and  obtain  a  refult 
without  meaning,  and  without  being  confeious  of  any 
proctfs  of  reafoning,  and  therefore  without  any  convic- 
tion of  its  truth.  And  there  is  no  denying,  that  if  ge- 
nuine unfophifticated  talle  alone  is  to  be  confulted,  Dr 
Simfon  was  in  the  tight  :  for  though  it  mull  alio  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  realoninsr  in  algebra  is  as  ftrict 
as  in  the  pureft  geometry  o;  Euclid  or  Apollonius,  the 
expert  analyft  has  little  perception  of  it  as  he  goes  on, 
and  liis  final  equation  is  not  felt  by  himfelf  as  the  refult 
of  ratiocination,  any  more  than  if  he  had  obtained  it  by 
Pafcal's  arithmetical  mill.  This  does  not  in  the  leaft 
diminifh  our  admiration  of  the  algebraic  analyiis  ;  for 
its  almofl  boundlefs  grafp,  its  rapid  and  certain  proce- 
dure, and  the  delicate  metaph)fics  and  great  addrefs 
which  may  be  ditplayed  in  conducting  it.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  ground  of  the  ftrong  bias  of  Dr  Simfon's 
mind  to  the  analyiis  of  the  ancient  geometers.  It  in- 
creafed  as  he  went  forward^  and  his  veneration  (we 
may  call  it  his  /oi>e  or  aJJ'eS'ton)  for  the  ancient  geometity 
was  carried  to  a  degree  of  idolatry.  His  chief  labours 
were  exerted  in  efforts  to  rertore  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient geometers  ;  and  he  has  nowhere  beftowed  much 
pains  in  advancing  the  modern  difcoveries  in  mathema- 
tics. The  noble  inventions,  tor  example,  of  fluxions 
and  of  logarithms,  by  which  our  progrefs  in  mathema- 
tical knowledge,  and  in  the  ufeful  application  of  this 
knowled  re,  is  fo  much  promoted,  attracted  the  noHce 
of  Dr  Simfon  ;  but  he  has  contented  himfelf  with  de- 
mon- 
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nron.  motivating  their  truth  on  the  genuine  principles  of 
Y~~  the  ancient  geometry.  Yet  was  lie  very  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  modern  difcoverits  ;  and  there 
are  to  be  feen  amoncr  his  papers  difcuffions  and  invi (li- 
gations in  the  Cartefian  method,  which  mow  him  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  the  principles,  and  even  ex- 
pert in  the  lours  de  main,  of  the  moll  refined  fymbolical 
analylis  (a). 

About  the  age  of  25  Dr  Simfon  was  chofen  regiua 
profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 
He  went  to  London  immediately  after  his  appointment, 
and  there  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  mod  eminent 
men  of  that  bright  era  of  Britilh  fcience.  Among  thefe 
he  always  mentioned  Captain  Halley  (the  celebrated 
Dr  Edmund  Halley)  with  particular  refpett  ;  faying, 
that  he  had  the  moil  acute  penetration,  and  the  moll 
juft  tatte  in  that  fcience,  of  any  man  he  had  ever  known. 
And,  indeed,  Dr  Halley  has  ftrongly  exampliried  both 
of  thefe  in  his  divination  of  the  work  of  Apollonius  de 
SeBione  Spalii,  and  the  8th  book  of  his  Conies,  and  in 
fome  of  the  moil  beautiful  theorems  in  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's Principii.  Dr  Simfon  alfo  admired  the  wide  and 
maflerly  fteps  which  Newton  was  accuilomed  to  take  in 
his  inveftigations,  and  his  manner  of  fubilituting  geome- 
trical figures  for  the  quantities  which  are  obferved  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  It  was  from  Dr  Simlon  that  the 
Writer  of  this  article  had  the  remarks  which  has  been 
oftener  than  once  repeated  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work, 
"  That  the  39th  propofition  of  the  firft  bi  »k  of  the 
Principia  was  the  moil  important  propofition  that  had 
ever  been  exhibited  to  the  phyiico-mathematical  philo- 
fopher ;"  and  he  ufed  always  to  illuitrate  to  his  more 
advanced  fcholars  the  fuperiority  of  the  geometrical 
over  the  algebraic  analylis,  by  comparing  the  folution 
given  by  Newton  of  the  inverfe  problem  of  centripetal 
forces,  in  the  42d  propofition  of  that  book,  with  the 
one  given  by  John  Bernoulli  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 
cademv  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1 7 1 3.  We  have  heard  him 
fa  v,  that  to  his  own  knowledge  Newton  frequently  invclli- 
gated  his  proportions  in  the  fymbolical  way,  and  that 
it  was  owing  chiefly  to  Dr  Halley  that  they  did  not  fi- 
nally appear  in  that  drefs.  But  if  Dr  Simfon  was  well 
informed,  we  think  it  a  great  argument  in  favour  of  the 
lymbolic  analylis,  when  this  moil  fuccefsful  praSkal  ar. 
lifl  (for  fo  we  mud  call  Newton  when  engaged  in  a  talk 
ofdifcovery)  found  it  conducive  cither  to  difpatch  or 
perhaps  to  his  very  progrefs. 

Returning  to  his  academical  chair,  Dr  Simfon  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  a  profefTor  for  more  than  50  years 
wiih  threat  honour  to  the  univerfity  and  to  himlelf. 

It  is  almoil  needlefs  to  fay,  that  in  his  preleftions  he 
followed  ilridlv  the  Euclidian  method  in  elementary 
geometry.  He  made  ufe  of  Theodotius  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  fpherical  trigonometry  In  the  higher  geome- 
try he  preleclcd  from  his  own  Conies  ;  and  he  gave  a 
fmall  fpecimen  of  the  linear  problems  of  the  ancients, 
by  explaining  the  properties,  fometimes  ot  the  conchoid, 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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fometimes  of  the  ciffoid,  with  their  application  to  the 
folution  of  iuch  problems.  In  the  more  advanced  clafs 
he  was  accuitomed  to  give  Napier's  mode  of  con- 
ceiving logarithms,  i.  e.  quantities  as  generated  by 
motion  ;  and  Mr  Cotcs's  view  ot  them,  as  the  furos  of 
ratiuncula?  ;  and  to  demonilrate  Newton's  lemmas  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  ratios  ;  and  then  to  give  the  ele- 
ments or  the  fluxionary  calculus  ;  and  to  finiih  his  courfe 
with  a  feleft  fet  of  propoiitions  in  optics,  gnomonics, 
and  central  forces.  His  method  of  teaching  was  limple 
and  perfpicuous,  his  elocution  clear,  and  his  manner 
eafy  and  impreffive.  He  had  the  refpeCt,  and  flill  more 
the  affection,  of  his  fcholars. 

With  refpeCl  to  his  iludies,  we  have  already  inform- 
ed the  reader  that  they  got  an  early  bias  to  pure  geo- 
metry, and  to  the  elegant  but  fcrupulous  methods  of 
the  ancients. 

We  have  heard  Dr  Simfon  fay,  that  it  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  Dr  Halley  that  he  fo  early  directed 
his  efforts  to  the  rclloration  o>  the  ancient  geometers. 
He  had  recommended  this  to  him,  as  the  moil  certain 
way  for  him,  then  a  very  young  man,  both  to  acquire 
reputation,  and  to  improve  his  own  knowledge  and  taile, 
and  he  prefented  him  with  a  copy  ot  Pappus's  Mathe- 
matical Collections,  enriched  with  fome  of  his  own  notes. 
The  perfpicuity  of  the  ancient  geometrical  analylis,  and 
a  certain  elegance  in  the  nature  ot  the  lolutions  which 
it  affords,  efpecially  by  means  of  the  local  theorems, 
foon  took  firm  hold  of  his  fancy,  and  made  him,  \\fj 
the  fanguine  expe&ation  of  a  young  man,  direft  bis 
very  firil  efforts  to  the  recovery  of  this  in  tola;  and  the 
relloration  of  Euclid'  s  Poriitn»  was  the  firil  talk  which 
he  fct  himlelf.  The  accomplifhed  geometer  knows  what 
a  defperate  talk  this  was,  from  the  icanty  and  mutilated 
account  which  we  have  of  this  work  in  a  fingle  paffage 
ot  Pappus.  It  was  an  ambition  which  nothing  but  i-ic- 
cefs  could  juiliiy  in  fo  young  an  adventurer.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  fo  early  as  1718  fcemed  to  have  been  in 
complete  poffeffion  of  this  method  o{  inveiligation, 
which  was  confidered  by  the  eminent  geometers  of  an- 
tiquity as  their  furcil  guide  through  the  labyrinths  of 
the  higher  geometry.  Dr  Simfon  gave  a  fpecimen  of 
his  difcovery  in  1723  in  the  Philofophical  Tranli^- 
tions.  And  after  this  time  he  ceafed  not  from  his  en- 
deavours to  recover  that  choice  collection  of  Por 
which  Euclid  had  collected,  as  of  the  rno:l  general 
in  the  folution  of  difficult  quellions.  What  Urn 
thefe  mull  have  been  was  pointed  out  to  Dr  Simfon  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  general  propofition  of  Pappus, 
which  he  has  reilored.  Others  were  -  linted  out  by  the: 
lemmas  which  Pappus  has  given  at,  helps  to  the  young 
mathematician  towards  their  demomtration.  And,  be- 
ing thus  'in  pofleffion  of  a  conlulerable  number,  tl 
mutual  relations  pointed  out  a  iort  of  fyftem,  ot  which 
thefe  made  a  part,  and  Ot  which  the  blanks  now  re- 
mained to  be  filled  up. 

Dr  Simfon,  having  thus   gait;:-  '.  ■  fai  turite  point, 
3  S  had 


Simfon. 


(a)  In  1752  the  writer  of  this  article  being  then  his  fcholar,  requelled  him  to  examine  an  account  which  he 
rrave  him  of  what  he   thought  a  new  cur\e  (a  conchoid  having  a  circle  for  its  bafe).     Dr  Sin.;  ted  it 

next  day  with  a  regular  liil  of  its  leading  propcities,  and  the  invefti-iation  of  fuch  as  ht  thought  his  iclv  lar 
would  no*,  to  eafily  trace.  In  this  hafty  lcrawl  the  lines  related  to  the  circle  were  familiarly  confidered  as  arith- 
metical fractions  o-  the  ra  iered  as  unity.  This  was  before  Eider  publilhtd  lus  Arithmetic  o:  the  Sines 
and  Tangents,  now  in  univerfal  uie. 
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Shn'fon.  had  leifure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  other  works  of 
"~-v— -  the  ancient  geometers,  and  the  porifms  ot  Euclid  now 
ha<l  <>:ilv  an  occafional   (hare.     The  loci  plant  oi  Apol- 
lonius  was  another  talk  which  lie  very  early  en  raged  in, 
and  completed  about  the  year  1738.     But,  after  it  was 
printed,  he  imagined  that  he  had  not  given  the  \pjiffinuc 
prop'ifititmes  of  Apollonius,  and  in  theprecife  fpirit  and 
order  of  that  author.     The  impreffion  lay  by  him  for 
fome  years  ;  and   it  was   with  great  reluctance  that  he 
yielded  to   the   intrcatics   of  his   mathematical  friends, 
and  publifhed  the  work,  in    17+6,   with  fome  emenda- 
tions,  where  he  thought   he  had  deviated  fartheft  from 
his  author.      He  quickly  repented   of  this  fcanty  con- 
ceflion,   and  recalled  what  lie  could  of  the  I'maU  number 
of  copies  which  he  had  given  to  the  booklellcrs,  and  the 
imprclTion  again  lay  by  him  for  years.      He  afterwards 
re-correfted  the   work,  and  Hill   with  fome  reluctance 
allowed  it  to  come  abroad  as  the  Rellitution   of  Ap ol- 
lonius.      The  public,   however,  had  not  been    fo   talli- 
dions  as  Dr  Simfon,  and  the  work  had  acquired  great 
celebritv,  and  he  was  now  considered  as  one  of  the  full 
and  the    moil  elegant  geometers  of  the  age  :    for,   in 
the  mean  time,  he  had  publifhed  his  Conic  Se&ions,  a 
work  of  uncommon   merit,   whether  we  confider  it  as 
equivalent  to  a  complete   rellitution   of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus,  or  as  an  excellent  lyilem 
of  this  important  part  of  mathematics.      It  is  marked 
with  the  fame  features  as  the  loci  plum,  the  moll  anxious 
folicitude  to  exhibit  the  very  text  of  Apollonius,   even 
in  the  propofitions  belonging  to   the  books  which  had 
been   completely  loll.     Thefe  could  be  recovered  in  no 
other  way  but  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prccife 
plan   propofed   by   the   author,  and   by    taking    it  for 
granted  that   the  author  had   accurately  accomplilhed 
this  plan.      In  this   manner  did  Viviani  proceed  in  the 


which  llil!  remained  in  it,  appeared  of  magnitude  ftifii-    Rimfbn. 
cient  to  merit  the  moil  earful  efforts  for  their  removal.    L~~" V~~ 
The  data  alfo,  which  were  in  like   manner  the  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  art   oi  geometrical   invelligation, 
feemed  to  call  more  loudly  for  his  amending  hand.    For 
it  appears  that  the  Saracens,   who  have  preferved  to  us    ■ 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  have  contented  thernlclves 
with  admiring  thefe  celebrated  works,  and  |  have  availed 
themfelvcs  of  the  knowledge  which  they  contain  ;  but 
they  have  Ihown  no  inclination  to  add  to  the  Ruck,  or 
to  promote  the  fcienccs  which  they  had  received.     1  hey 
could  not  do  any  thing  without   the   lynthetical  books 
of  the  geometers  ;  but,  not  meaning  to  go  beyond  the 
dilcoveries  which  they  had  made,  they  neglcttcd  all  the 
books  which  related  to  the  analytic  art   alone,  and  the 
preateil  part  of  them  (about  25  out  of  30)   have   irre- 
coverably perifhed.     The   data   of  Euclid   have   fortu- 
nately  been  preferved,  but  the  book  was  neglected,  and 
the  only  ancient  copies,  which  are  but  three  or  four,  are 
milerably  erroneous  and   mutilated.      Fortunately,  it  is 
no  very  arduous  matter  to  rcinftate  this  work  in  its  ori- 
ginal perfection.      The  plan  is  precife,  both  in  its  extent 
and  its  method      It  had  been  reftored,  therefore,  with 
fuccefs  by  more  than   one  author.     But  Dr  Simfon's 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  analytical  lyilem  point- 
ed  out   to   him   many  occafions  for  amendment.     He 
therefore  made  its  inllitution   a  joint  talk  with  that  of 
the  elements.      All  the  lovers  of  true  geometry  will  ac- 
knowledge    their   obligations  to  him    for   the   edition 
of  the  Elements  and   data  which   he  publifhed   about  " 
1758.      The  text  is  corrected  with  the  moil  judicious 
and  fcrupulous  care,  and  the  notes  are  meilimable,  both 
tor  their  information,  and  for  the  tendency  which  they 
mull  have  to  form  the  mind  of  the   Undent  to  a  true 
judgment  and  tafle  in  mathematical  fubjects.    The  more 


firft  attempt   which  was  made  to   reftore   the  conies  of     accomplilhed  reader  will  perhaps  be  fometimes  difpofed 

Apollonius  ;  and  he  has  given  us  a  detail  of  the  procefs 

of  his  conjectures,  by  which  we  may   form  an  opinion 

of  itsjullnefs,  and  ot  the   probability  how   far  he  has 

attained  the  delired   objeft.      Dr  Simfon's  view  in  his 

performance  was  lomethinr;  different,  deviating  a  little 

in  this  one  cafe  from    his  general  track.      He  was  not 

altogether   pleafed  with  the  work  <A   Viviani,   even   as 


to  fmile  at  the  axiom  which  feems  to  pervade  the  notes, 
"  that  a  work  of  Euclid  mull  be  iuppoicd  without  er- 
ror or  defeft."  If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  Euclid  has 
been  obliged  to  his  editor  in  more  inflances  than  one. 
Nor  (hould  his  greateil  admirers  think  it  impofliblc  that 
in  the  progrels  of  human  improvement,  a  geometrical 
truth    fhould  occur  to  one  of    thefe  latter  days,  which 


augmented  by  the  eighth  book  added  by  Halley,  and  his     efcaped  the  notice  of  eveir  the  Linceau  Euclid.      Such 

merit,  however,  Dr  Simfon  nowhere  claims,  but  lays 
every  blame  of  error,  omiffion,  or  oblcurity,  to  the 
charge  of  Proclus,  Theon,  and  other  editors  and  com- 
mentators of  the  renowned  Grecian. 

There  is  atrother  work  of  Apollonius  on  which  Dr 


wifh  was  to  rellore  the  ancient  original.  Btrt,  in  the 
mean  time,  an  academical  text  book  for  conic  fedtions 
was  much  wanted.  He  was  much  diflatisfied  with  thofe 
in  common  ufe  ;  and  he  was  not  inlenfible  of  the  advan- 
tage refulting  from  the  confideration  of  thefe  fe&ions, 
independent  of  the  cone  firft  introduced  by  Dr  Wallis. 
He  therefore  compofed  this  excellent  treatife  as  an 
elementary  book,  not  to  fuperfede,  bitt  to  prepare  for 
the  ftudy  of  Apollonius;  and  accordingly  accommodates 
•it  to  this  purpofe,  and  gives  feveral  important  propoli 


Simfon  has  bellowed  great  pains,  and  has  reflored,  as 
we  imagine,  omnibus  numeris  ferjectum,  viz.  the  Sectio 
determinata  ;  one  of  thofe  performances  which  are 
of  indrfpenfable  ufe  in  the  application  of  the  ancient  an- 
alyfis.    This  alio  feems  to  have  been  an  early  talk,  tho' 


tions  in  their  proper   places,  exprefs/y  as   rejlitutions   of    we  do  not  know  the  date  of  his  labours  on  it.      It  did 


apollonius,  whom  he  keeps  conilantly  in  view  through 
the  whole  work. 

Much  about  this  time  Dr  Simfon  ftrioufly  began  to 
prepare  a  perfedl  edition  of  Euclid's  Elements.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  which  he  had  by  this  time 
acquired  with  all  the  original  works  of  the  ancient  geo- 
meters, and  their  ancient  commentators  and  critics,  en- 
couraged him  to  hope  that  he  could  rcflore  to  his  ori- 
ginal luflre  this  leader  in  mathematical  fcience  ;  and  the 
errors  which  had  crept  into  this  celebrated  work,  and 


not  appear  till  after  his  death,  being  then  publifhed 
along  with  the  great  work,  the  Forifms  of  Euclid,  at 
the  expence  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  a  nobleman  in- 
timately converfant  with  the  ancient  geometry,  and 
zealous  for  its  reception  among  the  mathematicians  of 
the  prefent  age.  He  had  kept  up  a  conltant  corre- 
fpondence  with  Dr  Simfon  on  mathematical  fubjefts  ; 
and  at  his  death  in  1768,  engaged  Mr  Clow  profclTor 
of  logic  in  the  univerfrty  of  Glafgow,  to  whofe  care 
the  Dotlor  had  left  all  his  valuable  papers,  to  make  a 

felec- 
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Simf-.n.    fele&ion  of  fuch  as  would  ferve  to  fupport  and  increafc  employ  principles  which  were  :10c  of  a  daia  inferinr  bo 

—Y—  his  well   earned  reputation  a3   the   Restorer  of  an-  that  of  the  queftion  in  hand.     Thus,  of  neceffi'y,  •'• : 

CIEnt  Geometry.  the  method  appear  trammelled.      We  are  deterred 

We   have  been  thus  particular  in  our  account  of  Dr  employing  a  procefs  which  appears  to  rtftrain  us  r 

Simfon's  labours  in  tliefe  works,  becaufe  his  manner  of  application   of  the   knowledge   which  we  have  already 

execution,   while  it  docs  honour  to  his  inventive  pow-  acquired  ;  and,  difgufe-d  with  the  tedious,  and  perhaps 


ers,  and  fhows  his  jufl  tafte  in  mathematical  compofi 
t*on,  alfo  confirms  our  former  affertion,  that  he  carried 
his  refpe£t  for  the  ancient  freometers  to  a  degree  of 
fuperftitious   idolatry,  and   that  his  fancy,   unchecked, 
viewed   them  as   incapable  of  error    or    imperfection. 
This  is  diftinctly  to   be  feen  in  the  emendations  which 
he  has  triven  of  the  texts,  particularly  in   his  editions 
of  Euclid.      Not  only  every  imperfe&ion  of  the  read- 
ing is  afcribed  to  the  ignorance  of  copyifts,  and  every 
indiftinctnefs  in  the  conception,  inconclulivenefs  in  the 
realoning,  and  defect  in  the  method,  is  afcribed  to  the 
ignorance  or  miftake  of  the  commentators  ;   but   it   is 
all  along  affumed  that  the  work  was  perfedt  in  its  kind  ; 
and  that  by  exhibiting  a  peredl  work,  we  reftore  the 
genuine  original.     This  is  furely  gratuitous  ;  and  it  is 
very  poffible  that  it   has,  in  fome  inftances,  made  Dr 
Simfon  tail  of  his  anxious  purpofe,   and   give  us  even 
a  better  than  the  original.      It  has  undoubtedly  made 
hira  fail  in  what  fl>ou/d  have  been  his  great  purpofe,  viz. 
to   give   the   world  a  connected   fyftem  of  the  ancient 
geometrical  analyfis  ;    fuch  as  would,  in  the  firlt  place, 
exhibit  it  in  its  moil  engaging  form,  elegant,  perfpicu- 
ous,  and  comprehensive  ;   and,  in  the  next  place,  fuch 
a3  mould  engage  the  mathematicians  of  the  prefent  age 
to  adopt  it  as  the  moft  certain  and   fuccefsful   conduc- 
tor in  thofe   laborious   and  difficult  refearches  in  which 
the   demands   o:    modern    fcience   continually  engage 
them.    And  this  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  fpeculative  geometry  at  leaft,  from  a  perfon  of 
fuch   extenfive   knowledge  of  the  properties  of  figure, 
and  who  had  fo  eminently  fucceeded  in  the  many  trials 
•which  he  had  made  of  its  powers.    We  might  have  ex- 
pected that  he  would  at  leaft  have  exhibited  in  one  fy- 
itematic  point  of  view,   what  the  ancients  had  done  in 
feveral  detached  branches  of  the  fcience,  and  how  fat 
they  had  proceeded  in   the  folution  of  the  feveral  fuc- 
ceffive  clalTes  of  problems  ;   and  we  might  have  hoped, 
that  he  would  have   iuftrucled  us   in   what  manner  we 
mould  apply  that  method   to  the  folution  of  problems 
of  a  more  elevated   kind,   daily  prefented  to  us  in  the 
queftions  of  phylico-mathematical  fcience.      By  this  he 
would  have  acquired   diltinguifhed  honour,  and  fcience 
would   have  received   the  moft   valuable  improvement. 
But  Dr  Simfon  has  done  little  of  all  this  ;  and  we  can- 
not fay  that  great  helps  have  been  derived  from  his  la- 
bours  by  the  eminent  mathematicians  of  this  age,  who 
are  fuecefsfully  occupied   in  advancing  our  knowledge 
of  nature,  or  in  improving  the  arts  of  life.     He  has  in- 
deed  contributed  greatly   to  the  entertainment  of  the 
fpeculative  mathematician,  who  is  more  delighted  with 
the  conlcious  exercifeof  his  own  reafoning  powers,  than 
with  the  final  relult  of  his  refearches.      Yet  we  are  not 
even   certain  that  Dr  Simfon  has  done  this  to  the  ex- 
tent he  wifhrd  and  hoped.      He   has  not  engaged  the 
Eking  or  mathematicians  to  this  analyfis,  by  prefenting 
it   in   the  moil   agreeable  form.      His  own  extreme  an- 
xiety to  tread   in  the  very  footfteps  of  the  original  au- 
thors, has,  in  a  thoufand  inftances,   precluded  him  from 
ufing  his  own  extenfive  knowledge,   that  he  might  not 


indirect  path,  by  which  we  muft  arrive  at  an  object 
which  we  fee  clearly  over  the  hedge,  and  which  we 
could  reach  by  a  few  fteps,  of  the  fecurity  of  which 
we  arc  otherwife  perfectly  affured.  Thefe  preponcf- 
fions  are  indeed  founded  on  miftake  ;  but  the  miftake  is 
fuch,  that  all  fall  into  it,  till  experience  has  enlarged 
their  views.  This  circumllance  alone  ha6  hitherto  pre- 
vented mathematicians  from  acquiring  that  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  analyfis  which  would  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  refearches  with  certainty,  dilpatch,  and 
delight.  It  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that 
this  eminent  genius  has  occupied,  in  this  fuperftitious 
palseology,  a  long  and  bufy  life,  which  might  have  been 
employed  in  original  works  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
world,  and  honour  to  himfelf. 

Our  readers  will,  it  is  hoped,  confider  thefe  obferva- 
tions  as  of  general  fcientific  importance,  and  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  hiftory  of  mathematics  ;  and 
therefore  as  not  improperly  introduced  in  the  biogra- 
phical account  of  one  of  the  moft  eminent  writers  on 
this  lcience.  Dr  Simfon  claimed  our  notice  as  a  ma- 
thematician ;  and  his  affectionate  admiration  o'  the  an- 
cient analyfis  is  the  prominent  feature  of  his  literary 
character.  By  this  he  is  known  all  over  Europe  ;  and 
his  name  is  never  mentioned  by  any  foreign  author  with- 
out fome  very  honourable  allulion  to  his  diftingufhed 
geometrical  elesjance  and  (kill.  Dr  James  Moor,  pro- 
feffor  of  Greek  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  no  lef» 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  ancient  geometry  than 
for  his  profeffional  talents,  put  the  following  appofite 
infeription  below  a  portrait  of  Dr  Simfon  : 

GeOMETRIAM,   SUB  Ty'RANNO   BARBARO    SjEVA 

SeRTITUTE  D1U    SOUALENTKM,  in  LlBERTATEM 

Et  DECU3   ANTIOI'OM    VINDICAVIT 

Unus. 

Yet  it  muft  not  be  underftood  that  Dr  Simfon's  pre- 
dilection for  the  geometrical  analyfis  of  the  ancients  did 
fo  far  miflead  him  as  to  make  him  neglect  the  Symbo- 
lical analyfis  of  the  prefent  times  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  completely  maftcr  of  it,  as  has  been  alteadv  obier- 
vetl,  and  frequently  employed  it.  In  his  academical 
lectures  to  the  ftudents  of  his  upper  claffes,  he  ufed  to 
point  out  its  proper  province  (which  he  by  no  means  li- 
mited by  a  fcanty  boundary),  and  in  what  cafes  it  might 
be  applied  with  faftty  and  advantage  even  to  queftions 
of  pure  geometry.  He  once  honoured  the  writer  of 
this  article  with  the  fight  o'  a  very  fhort  differtation  on 
this  fubject  (perhaps  the  one  referred  to  in  the  preface  to 
his  Conic  Sections).  In  this  piece  he  was  perhaps  more 
liberal  than  the  moft  zealous  pattifans  of  the  fymbolical 
analyfis  could  delirc,   admitting  as  a  fufficient  equation 

of  the  Conic  Sections  L  =  — j-,  where  L  is  the  lutus 

reHutn,  x  is  the  diftance  of  any  point  of  the  curve  from 
the  tocus,  p  is  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  'ecuj 
to  the  tangent  in  the  given  point,  and  c  is  the  chord  of 
the  equicurve  circle  drawn  thro'  the  focus.  Unfortu- 
nately this  differtation  was  not  found  among  his  pa- 
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pers.  He  fpoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Analytical  Works 
of  Mr  Cotes,  and  of  the  two  Bernoullis.  He  was  con- 
fulted  by  Mr  M'Laurin  during  the  progrefs  of  his  ine- 
ftimable  Treatiie  of  Fluxions,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  reputation  of  that  work.  The  fpirit  of 
that  moll  ingenious  algebraic  ccmonllration  of  the  flu- 
xions of  a  rectangle,  and  the  very  procefs  of  the  argu- 
ment, is  the  fame  with  Dr  Simfon's  in  hk  diflertatton 
on  the  limits  of  quantities.  It  was  therefore  from  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fubiect,  and  by  a  jult 
taftc,  that  lie  was  induced  to  prefer  his  favourite  analy- 
more  properly,  to  exhort  mathematici- 
to  enipli)\  it  in  its  own  fphere,  and  not  to  bic  ime 
ignorant  ol  ry,   while   they  fuccefsfully  employ- 

lf(  i  which  did  not  require 
it,  and  which  fuffered  by  its  admiflion.  It  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  in  his  later  years,  the  dif- 
p'ull  which  he  felt  at  the  aitificial  and  flovenlv  employ- 
ment on  I  •  pure  geometry,  fometimes  hin- 
dered him  from  even  looking  at  the  moll  refined  and  in- 
gei  jus  improvements  of  the  algebraic  analyfis  which 
.  ur  in  the  writiugs  of  Euler,  D'Alembert,  and 
other  eminent  mailers.  But,  when  properly  informed 
ot  them,  he  never  failed  to  give  them  their  due  praifc  ; 
and  we  remember  him  fpeaking,  in  terms  of  great  fa- 
tisfaetion,  of  an  improvement  of  the  infinitefimal  cal- 
culus, by  D'Alembert  and  De  la  Grange,  in  their  re- 
fearches  concerning  the  propagation  of  lound,  and  the 
vibrations  of  mufical  cords. 

And  that  Dr  Simfon  not  only  was  mailer  of  this  cal- 
culus and  the  fymbolieal  calculus  in  general,  but  held  them 
in  proper  etleem,  appears  from  two  valuable  differta- 
tions  to  be  found  iu  his  pifthumous  works;  the  one  on 
■  '  the  other  on  the  limits  of  ratios.  The 
iatt,  in  particular,  (hows  how  completely  he  was  fatis- 
>ith  refprd  to  the  folid  foundation  of  the  method 
of  fluxions  ;  and  it  contains  an  elegant  and  drift  dc- 
monilration  of  all  the  applications  which  have  been 
made  of  the  method  by  its  illutlrious  author  to  the  ob- 
of  pure  geometry. 
We  hoped  to  have  given  a  much  more  complete  and 
inllructive  account  of  this  eminent  geometer  and  his 
wcks,  by  the  aid  of  a  perfon  fully  acquainted  with 
both,  and  able  to  appreciate  their  value  ;  but  an  acci- 
dent has  deprived  us  of  this  afliltance,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  procure  an  equivalent  :  and  we  mult  requefl  our 
readers  to  accept  of  this  very  imperfeft  account,  lince 
we  cannot  do  juftice  to  Dr  Simlon's  merit,  unlefs  al- 
moft  equally  converfant  in  all  the  geometry  of  the  an- 
■  Greeks. 
The  life  of  a  literary  man  rarely  teems  with  anecdote; 
and  a  mathematician,  devoted  to  his  (Indies,  is  perhaps 
more  abllracled  than  any  other  perfon  from  the  ordina- 
ry occurrences  ol  lite,  and  even  the  ordinary  topics  of 
ronverfation.  Dr  Simfon  was  of  this  clafs  ;  and,  having 
never  married,  lived  entirely  a  college  life.  Having  no 
occafion  for  the  commodious  houfe  to  which  his  place 
in  the  univerlity  intitled  him,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
chambers,  good  indeed,  and  fpacious  enough  for  his 
fober  accommodation,  and  for  receiving  his  choice  col- 
lection ot  mathematical  writers,  but  without  any  deco- 
ration or  commodious  furniture.  His  official  fervant 
iufficed  for  valet,  footman,  and  chambermaid.  As  this 
retirement  was  entirely  devoted  to  lludy,  he  entertained 
no  company  in  his  chambers,  but  in  a  neighbouring 
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houfe,  where  his  apartment  was  facred  to  him  and  his 
guefts. 

Having  in  early  life  devoted  himfelf  to  the  refloration 
of  the  works  of  the  ancient  geometers,  he  ftudied  them 
with  unremitting  attention  ;  and,  retiring  from  the  pro- 
nifcuou6  intercourfe  of  the  world,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  a  fmall  fociety  of  intimate  friends,  with  whom  he 
could  lay  afide  every  rellraint  of  ceremony  or  referve,  and 
indulge  in  all  the  innocent  frivolities  of  life.  Every  Friday 
evening  was  fpent  in  a  party  at  whirl,  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, and  took  delight  in  inltrufling  others,  till  in- 
creating  years  made  him  lefs  patient  with  the  dulnefs  of 
a  lcholar.  The  card-party  was  followed  by  an  hour  or 
two  dedicated  folely  to  playful  convention.  In  like 
manner,  every  Saturday  he  had  a  lefs  felect  party  to 
dinner  at  a  houfe  about  a  mile  from  town.  The  Doc- 
tor's long  li'e  gave  him  occafion  to  fee  the  dramal'u 
per/one  of  this  little  theatre  feveral  times  compleuiy 
changed,  while  he  continued  to  give  it  a  perfonal  iden- 
tity :  fo  that,  without  any  dcfii^n  or  with  of  his  own, 
it  became,  as  it  were,  his  own  houfe  and  his  own  rami- 
ly,  and  went  by  his  name  In  this  Mate  did  the  prefent 
writer  firfl  fee  it,  with  Dr  Simfon  as  its  father  and 
head,  refpected  and  beloved  by  eveVy  branch  ;  for,  as  it 
was  tor  relaxation,  and  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
acknowledged  fuperiority,  that  he  continued  this  habit 
of  his  early  youth  ;  and  as  his  notions  "  of  a  fine  talk" 
did  not  confill  in  the  pleafure  of  having  "  teffed  and 
gored  a  good  many  today,"  his  companions  were  as 
much  at  their  eafe  as  he  wifhed  to  be  himfelf ;  and  it 
was  no  fmall  part  of  their  entertainment  (and  of  his  too),, 
to  fmile  at  thofe  innocent  deviations  from  common 
forms,  and  thole  millakes  with  refpeft  to  life  and  man- 
ners, which  an  almoll  total  retirement  from  the  world, 
and  incefiant  occupation  in  an  abilract  fcience,  cauled 
this  venerable  prefident  frequently  to  exhibit.  Thele 
are  remembered  with  a  more  affecting  regret,  that  they 
are  now  "  with  the  days  that  are  pail,"  than  the  molt 
pithy  apophthegms,  ulhered  in  with  an  emphatical, 
"  Why,  Sil  !  "  or  "  No,  Sir!"  which  precludes  all  reply. 
Dr  Simfon  never  exerted  his  prefidial  authority,  unlefs 
it  were  to  check  fome  infringement  of  good  breedin  J,or 
any  thing  that  appeared  unfriendly  to  religion  or  purity 
of  manners  ;  tor  thele  he  had  the  higheft  reverence.  We 
have  twice  heard  him  iing  (he  had  a  fine  voice  aud  moll 
accurate  ear)  fome  lines  of  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  divine 
geometer,  and  each  time  the  rapturous  tear  itood  in  his 
eye. 

But  we  afk  the  reader's  pardon  for  this  digreffion;  it 
is  not  however  ufelefs,  lince  it  paints  the  man  as  much  as 
any  recital  of  his  lludies  ;  and  to  his  acquaintances  we 
are  certain  that  it  will  be  an  acceptable  memorandum. 
To  them  it  was  often  matter  of  regret,  that  a  perfon  of 
fuch  eminent  talents,  which  would  have  made  him  fhine 
equally  in  any  line  of  life,  fhould  have  allowed  hiinfelt 
to  be  fo  completely  devoted  to  a  frudy  which  abflradted 
him  from  the  ordinary  purfuits  of  men,  unfitted  him  for 
the  aclive  enjoyment  of  life,  and  kept  him  out  of  thofe 
walks  which  they  frequented,  and  where  they  would  have 
rejoiced  to  meet  him. 

Dr  Simfon  was  of  an  advantageous  Mature,  with  a 
fine  countenance;  and  even  in  his  old  age  had  a  grace- 
ful carriage  and  manner,  and  always,  except  when  ia 
mourning,  dreffed  in  white  cloth.  Fie  was  of  a  cheer- 
ful difpolition;  and  though  he  did  not  make  the  firft. 
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advances  to  acquaintance,  had  the  molt  affable  manner, 
and  ftrangers  were  at  perfe<TA  eafe  in  his  company.  He 
enjoyed  a  long  courfe  of  uninterrupted  health  ;  but  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  life  fuffered  from  an  acute  diieafe, 
and  was  obliged  to  employ  an  affiftant  in  his  profeffiona! 
labours  for  a  few  years  preceding  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1768,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  left  to  the  uni- 
verfity  his  valuable  library,  which  is  now  arranged  apart 
from  the  reft  o'  the  books;  and  the  public  ufe  of  it  is 
limited  by  particular  rules.  It  is  confidered  as  the  moft 
choice  colle&ion  of  mathematical  books  and  manuscripts 
in  the  kingdom,  and  many  of  them  are  rendered  doubly 
valuable  by  Dr  Simfon's  notes. 

SIN,  a  breach  or  tranfgreflion  of  fome  divine  law  or 
command. 

SINAI,  or  Sina,  a  famous  mountain  of  Arabia  Pe- 
tva?a,  upon  which  God  gave  the  law  to  Mofes.  It 
ftands  in  a  kind  of  peninfula,  formed  bv  the  two  arms 
of  the  Red  Sea,  one  of  which  ftretches  out  towards  the 
north,  and  is  called  the  Gulph  of  K'Afum;  the  other  ex- 
tends towards  the  eaft,  and  is  called  the  Gulph  of  Elan, 
or  the  Elat.i'jh  Sea.  At  this  day  the  Arabians  call 
Mount  Sinai  by  the  name  of  Tor,  that  is,  the  "  moun- 
tain," by  way  of  excellence  ;  or  Gilel  or  jftbel  Moufa, 
"  the  mountain  of  Mofes."  It  is  ;6c  miles  from  Cairo, 
and  generally  it  requires  a  journey  ot  ten  days  to  travel 
thither.  The  wildernefs  of  Sinai,  where  the-Tfraelites 
continued  incamped  for  almoft  a  year,  and  where  Mofes 
erefted  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant,  is  confiderably 
elevated  above  the  reft  of  the  country  j  and  the  afcent 
to  it  is  by  a  very  craggy  way,  thegreateft  part  of  which 
is  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  then  one  cemes  to  a  Ia>-ge  fpace 
of  ground,  which  is  a  plain  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
rocks  and  eminences,  whofc  len  ;th  is  nearly  1  2  miles. 
Towards  the  extremity  of  tliis  plain,  on  the  north  fide, 
two  high  mountains  fhow  themfclves,  the  higheft  of 
which  is  called  Stoat  and  the  other  Horeb.  The  tops  of 
Horeb  and  Sinai  have  a  very  fteep  afcent,  and  do  not 
ftand  upon  much  ground,  in  comparifon  to  their  extra- 
ordinary height  :  that  of  Sinai  is  at  leaft  one-third  part 
higher  than  the  other,  and  its  afcent  is  more  upright 
and  difficult. 

Two  German  miles  and  a  half  up  the  mountain 
ftands  the  convent  of  St  Catharine.  The  body  of  this 
monaftery  is  a  building  1  20  feet  in  length  and  almoft 
as  many  in  breadth.  Before  it  Hands  another  fmall 
building,  in  which  is  the  only  gate  of  the  convent, 
which  remains  always  (hut,  except  when  the  bifhop  is 
here.  At  other  times,  whatever  is  introduced  within 
the  convent,  whether  men  or  provifions,  is  drawn  up  by 
the  roof  in  a  balket,  and  with  a  cord  and  a  pullev.  The 
whole  building  is  of  hewn  ftone  ;  which,  in  fuch  a  de- 
fert,  mull  have  coft  prodigious  expence  and  pains.  Near 
this  chapel  iffues  a  fountain  ot  very  good  frefh,  water  ; 
it  is  lucked  upon  as  miraculous  by  fome  who  cannot  con- 
ceive how  water  can  flow  from  the  brow  of  fa  high  and 
barren  a  mountain.  Five  or  fix  paces  from  it  they 
ihow  a  ftone,  the  height  of  which  is  four  or  five  feet,  and 
breadth  about  three,  which,  they  fay,  is  the  very  Hone 
whence  Moles  caufed  the  water  to  guih  out.  Its  co- 
lour is  of  a  fpotted  grey,  and  it  is  as  it  were  fet  in  a 
kind  of  earth,  where  no  other  rock  appears.  This  ftone 
has  1 2  holes  or  channels,  which  are  about  a  foot  wide, 
whence  it  is  thought  the  water  came  forth  for  the  If. 
raelites  to  driuje. 
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Much  has  been  faid  of  the  writings  to  be  feen  at  Si- 
nai and  in  the  plain  about  it ;  and  fueh  were  the  hopes  v 
of  difcoverits  refpe&ing  the  wanderings  of  the  Ifraelites 
from  thefe  writings,  that  Dr  Clayton  bifhop  of  Clogher 
offered  L.  JDO  Sterling  to  defray  the  expences  of  jour- 
ney to  any  man  of  letters  who  would  undertake  to  co- 
py them.  No  man,  we  believe,  undertook  this  talk  : 
and  the  accurate  Danifh  traveller  Niebuhr  found  no 
writings  there  but  "the  names  of  perfons  who  had  vifited 
the  place  from  curiofity,  and  of  Egyptians  who  had 
chofen  to  be  buried  in  that  region. 

SINAPIS,  Mustard,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tetradynam'ta,  and  to  the  or- 
der olJUiquofa  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranged  under 
the  39th  order,  Siliguofe.  The  calyx  confifts  of  four 
expanding  ftrap-fhaped  deciduous  leaves;  the  ungues  or 
bafes  of  the  petals  are  ftraight  ;  two  glandules  between 
the  fhorter  ftamina  and  piftillum,  alfo  between  the 
longer  and  the  calyx.  There  are  1 7  fpecies  ;  the  arven- 
fis,  orientalis,  brafficata,  alba,  nigra,  pyrenaica,  pubef- 
cens,  chinenlis,  juncea,  erucoides,  allioni,  hifpanica,  mil- 
lefolia.  incana,  laevigata,  cernua,  and  japonica.  Three 
of  thefe  are  natives  of  Britain  ;  the  alba,  nigra,  and  ar- 
venfis. 

1.  The  alba,  or  white  muftard,  which  is  generally  cul- 
tivated as  a  falad  herb  for  winter  and  fpring  ufe.  This 
rifes  with  a  branched  hairy  ftalk  two  feet  high  ;  the 
leaves  are  deeply  jagged  on  their  edges  and  rough.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  Handing  upon  horizontal  footftalks ;  they 
have  four  yellow  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  hairy  pods,  that  end  with  long,  compref- 
fed,  oblique  beaks  ;  the  pods  generally  contain  four 
white  feeds. 

2.  The  nigra,  or  common  muftard,  which  is  frequent- 
ly found  growing  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  tields  for  the  feed,  of  which 
the  fauce  called  mvflarj  is  made.  This  riles  with  a 
branching  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  large,  rough,  and  very  like  thofe  of  turnip;  the 
upper  leaves  are  fmaller  and  lei's  jagged.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  yellow,  and  grow  in  fpiked  clufters  at  the  end 
of  the  branches;  they  have  four  petals  placed  in  form 
of  a  crofs,  and  are  fucceeded  by  lmooth  four-cornered 
pods. 

3.  The  arvenfis,  grows  naturally  on  arable  land  in 
many  parts  of  Britain.  The  feed  of  this  is  commonly 
fold  under  the  title  of  Durham  mujlard-feed.  Of  this 
there  are  two  varieties,  if  not  diftind  fpecies ;  the  one 
with  cut,  the  other  with  entire  leaves.  The  ftalks  rife 
two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  rough;  in  the  one  they  are 
jagged  like  turnip-leaves  ;  in  the  other  they  are  long  and 
entire.  The  flowers  aie  yellow  ;  the  pods  are  turgid, 
angular,  and  have  long  beaks. 

Mulard,  by  its  acrimony  and  pungency,  ftimulatc; 
the  folids,  and  attenuates  vifcid  juices;  and  hence  ftand: 
defervedly  recommended  for  exciting  appetite,  affifting 
digeftion,  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and  for  the 
other  purpofes  ot  the  acrid  plants  called  anUfcorluti:.  It 
imparts  its  tafte  and  fmell  in  perfection  to  aqueous  li- 
quors, and  by  diltiUation  with  water  yields  an  elfenual 
oil  of  great  acrimony.  To  reclined  fpirit  its  feeds 
give  out  very  little  either  of  their  fmell  or  tafte.  Sub- 
jected to  the  prefs,  they  yield  a  conf:derable  quantity  of 
nuld  ioiipid  oil,  wLich  is  as  free  frora  acrimony  as  that 
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ofalmortk  Tin.  v  are  applied  as  an  external  ftimulant  to 
benumbed  or  paralytic  limbs;  to  pans  affected  tfith  fixed 
rheumatic  pains  ;  and  to  the  foles  of  the  feet,  in  the 
low  flage  of  acute  difeafes,  for  railing  the  pulfe  :  in  this 
intention,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  powikn.il 
feeds  and  crumh  of  bread,  with  the  addition  fometimes 
of  a  little  bruifed  garlic,  are  made  into  a  cataplalm  with 
a  ftifficient  quantity  of  vinegar, 

SINAPISM,  in  pharmacy,  an  external  medicine,  in 
form  of  a  cataplafm,  compofed  chiefly  of  milliard  feed 
pulverized,  and  other  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

SINCERITY,  honefly  of  intention,  freedom  from 
hypocrify.      See  Moral  Philosophy,  iV  I  fl, 

SINCIPUT,  in  anatomy,  the  forepart  of  the  head, 
reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the  coronal  future. 

SINDY,  a  province  of  Hindoftan  Proper,  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  Makran,  a  province  of  Perfia  ;  on  the 
north  by  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Candahar  ;  on 
the  north-eaft  by  thofe  of  the  Seiks  ;  on  the  eaft  by  a 
fandy  defert  ;  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Cutch.  It  ex- 
tends along  the  courfe  ef  the  river  Sinde  or  Indus  from 
its  mouth  to  Behker  or  Bhakor,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Moultan.  Reckoned  that  way,  it  is  300  miles  long  ; 
and  its  breadth,  in  its  wideft  part,  is  about  16?.  In 
many  particulars  of  foil  and  climate,  and  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  furface,  Sindy  refembles  Egypt ;  the 
lower  part  of  it  being  compofed  of  rich  vegetable  mould, 
and  extended  into  a  wide  dell  ;  while  the  upper  part  of 
it  is  a  narrow  flip  of  country,  confined  on  one  fide  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fandy  defert, 
the  river  Indus,  equal  at  lead  to  the  Nile,  winding 
through  the  midft  of  this  level  valley,  and  annually 
overflowing  it.  During  great  part  of  the  fouth-weft 
monfoon,  or  at  lead  in  the  months  of  July,  A uguft, 
and  part  of  September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in  molt 
other  parts  of  India,  the  atmofphere  is  here  generally 
clouded  ;  but  no  rain  falls  except  very  near  the  fea.  In- 
deed,  veiy  few  fhowcrs  fall  during  the  whole  year  ; 
owing  to  which,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fandy 
delerts,  which  bound  it  on  the  eaft  and  on  the  north- 
ti-eft,  the  heats  are  fo  violent,  and  the  winds  from  thofe 
quarters  fo  pernicious,  that  the  houfes  are  contrived  fo 
as  to  be  occafionally  ventilated  by  means  of  apertures 
on  the  tops  of  them,  rcfembling  the  funnels  of  fmall 
chimneys.  When  the  hot  winds  prevail,  the  windows 
are  clolely  (hut  ;  and  the  loweft  part  of  the  current 
of  air,  which  is  always  the  hotteft,  being  thus  exclu- 
ded, a  cooler,  becaufe  more  elevated,  part  defcends  into 
the  houfe  through  the  funnels.  By  this  contrivance 
alfo  vaft  clouds  of  dull  are  excluded  ;  the  entrance  of 
which  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  render  the  houfes  un- 
inhabitable. The  roofs  are  compofed  of  thick  layers 
of  earth  inllead  of  terraces.  Few  countries  are  more 
•unwholtfome  to  European  conllitutions,  particularly 
the  lower  part  of  the  Delta.  The  prince  of  this  pro- 
vince  is  a  Mahometan,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Can- 
dahar. He  refides  at  Hydrabad,  although  Tatta  is  the 
capital.  The  Hindoos,  who  were  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Sindy,  are  by  their  Mahometan  oovernors  treat- 
ed with  great  rigour,  and  denied  the  public  exercife  of 
their  religion  ;  and  this  feverity  drives  vaft  numbers  of 
them  into  other  countries.  The  inland  parts  ot  Sindy 
produce  faltpetre,  fal-ammoniac,  borax,  bezoar,  lapis  la- 
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■/'di,  and  taw  fi!k.  They  have  alfo  manufactories  of 
cotton  and  filk  of  various  kinds ;  and  they  make  fine 
cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  finely  lackered.  They 
alfo  export  great  quantities  of  butter,  clarified  and 
wrapt  up  in  duppas,  made  of  the  hides  of  cattle  The 
ladies  wear  hoopiof  i.-ory  on  both  their  arms  and  legs, 
which  when  they  die  are  burnt  with  them.  The*  have 
large  black  cattle,  excellent  mutton,  and  fmall  hardy 
horles.  Their  wild  game  are  deer,  hares,  antelopes, 
and  foxe3,  which  they  hunt  with  dogs,  leopards,  and  a 
fmall  fierce  creature  called  a  fhiahgulh. 

SINE,  or  Right  Sinf.  of  an  Arch,  in  trigonometry, 
is  a  right  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  that  arch,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radius  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  the 
arch  ;  being  always  equal  to  half  the  cord  of  twice  the 
arch.     See  Trigonometry  and  Geometry. 

SINECURE,  a  nominal  office,  which  has  a  revenue 
without  any  employment. 

SINEW,  a  tendon,  that  which  unites  the  mufcles  to 
the  bones. 

SINGING,  the  action  of  making  divers  inflections 
of  the  voice,  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  correfpondent 
to  the  notes  of  a  fong  or  piece  of  melody.  See  Me- 
lody. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  learning  to  fing,  is  to 
raife  a  fcale  of  notes  by  tones  and  femitones  to  an  oc- 
tave, and  defcend  by  the  fame  notes  ;  and  then  to  rife 
and  fall  by  greater  intervals,  as  a  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
&c.  and  to  do  all  this  by  notes  of  different  pitch.  Then 
thefe  notes  are  reprefented  by  lines  and  fpaccs,  to  which 
the  fyllables  fa,  fol,  la,  mi,  are  applied,  and  the  pupil 
taught  to  name  each  line  and  fpacc  thereby  ;  whence 
this  practice  is  called  fol-faing,  the  nature,  reaibn,  effects, 
&c.  whereof,  fee  under  the  article  Solfaing. 

Singing  of  Birds.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  birds  ever  fings  :  with  bird* 
it  is  the  reverfe  of  what  occurs  in  human  kind.  Among 
the  feathered  tribe,  all  the  cares  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  tender  fex ;  theirs  is  the  fatigue  of  incubation  ;  and 
the  principal  lhare  in  nurfing  the  helplefs  brood:  to  al- 
leviate thefe  fatigues,  and  to  fupport  her  under  them, 
nature  hath  given  to  the  male  the  fong,  with  all  the 
little  blandifhments  and  foothing  arts ;  thefe  he  fondly 
exerts  (even  alter  courtfhip)  on  fome  fpray  contiguous 
to  the  neft,  during  the  time  his  mate  is  performing  her 
parental  duties.  But  that  (he  fhould  be  filent  is  alfo 
another  wile  provilion  of  nature,  for  her  fong  would 
difcover  her  neft  ;  as  would  a  gaudintfs  of  plumage, 
which,  for  the  fame  reafon,  feems  to  have  been  denied 
her. 

On  the  fong  of  birds  feveral  curious  experiments  and 
observations  have  been  made  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Bar- 
rington.     See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii. 

SINGULAR  number,  in  grammar,  that  number  of 
nouns  and  verbs  which  ftands  oppofed  to  plural.  Sec 
Grammar,  n*  14. 

SINISTER,  fomething  on  or  towards  the  lert  hand. 
Hence  fome  derive  the  wordjiiifier,  a  finendo  ;  becaufe 
the  gods,  by  iuch  auguries,  permit  us  to  proceed  in  our 
defigns. 

Sinister,  is  ordinarily  ufed  among  us  for  unlucky; 

th«U!'h,    in  the  facred  rites  or  divination,  the  Romans 

ufed  it  in  an  oppofite  fenfe.   Thus  avhfmtflra,  or  a  bird 

on  the  left  hand,  was  cftcemed  a  happy  omen  :  whence, 
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in  the  law  of  the  iz  tables,  Avejinijlra  popull  magijler 
ejo. 

Sinister,  in  heraldry.  The  fmifler  fide  of  an  ef- 
cutcheon  is  the  left-tand  iide  ;  the  liniller  chic,  the  left 
angle  of  the  chief;  the  finifter  bafe,  the  left-hand  part 
of  the  bafe. 

Sinister  Afped,  among  aftrologers,  is  an  appearance 
of  two  planets  happening  according  to  the  fucceffion  of 
the  figns ;  as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  fame  de- 
gree of  gemini. 

SINISTR1,  a  fe<ft  of  ancient  heretics,  thus  called 
becaufe  they  held  the  left  hand  in  abhorrence,  and  made 
it  a  point  of  religion  not  to  receive  any  tiling  there- 
with. 

SINKING  fund,  a  provifion  made  by  parliament, 
confiiling  of  tfce  furplufage  of  ether  funds,  intended  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  ; 
on  the  ciedit  of  which  very  large  fums  have  been  bor- 
rowed for  public  ufes.  See  National  Debt  and  Re- 
venue. 

SINOPICA  terra,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a  red  earth  of  the  ochre  kind,  called  alio  rubrica  Jtno- 
pica,  and  by  fome  authorsyf«(///V.  It  is  a  very  dole,  corn- 
pad,  and  weighty  earth,  of  a  fine  glowing  purple  co- 
lour. It  is  of  a  pure  texture,  but  not  very  hard,  and 
of  an  even  but  dufty  furface.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
tongue,  is  perfectly  fine  and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  does 
cot  crumble  eafily  between  the  fingers,  and  ftains  the 
hands.  It  melts  very  flotvly  in  the  mouth,  is  perfectly 
pure  and  fine,  of  an  auftere  aftringent  tafte,  and  fer- 
ments violently  with  aquafortis.  It  was  dug  in  Cappa- 
docia,  and  carried  for  falc  to  a  city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood called  Sinope,  whence  it  had  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  plenty  in  the  New  Jerfeys  in  America,  and  is 
called  by  the  people  there  blooJJione.  Its  fine  texture 
and  body,  with  its  high  florid  colour,  muft  make  it  very 
valuable  to  painters  ;  and  from  its  aftringency  it  will 
probably  be  a  powerful  medicine. 

SINOPLE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  vert,  or  green  co- 
lour in  armories. — Sinople  is  ufed  to  fignify  love,  youth, 
beauty,  rejoicing,  and  liberty  ;  whence  it  is  that  letters 
of  grace,  ambition,  legitimation,  &c.  arc  always  fcaled 
with  green  wax. 

SINUOSITY,  a  feries  of  bends  and  turns  in  arches 
or  other  irregular  figures,  fometimes  jutting  out  and 
fometimes  falling  in. 

SINUS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  cavity  in  certain  bones 
and  other  parts,  the  entrance  whereof  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  bottom  wider  and  more  fpacious. 

Sinus,  in  furgery,  a  little  cavity  or  facculus,  fre- 
quently formed  by  a  wound  or  ulcer,  wherein  pus  is  col- 
lcfted. 

SIPHON.  See  Hydrostatics,  n°  25. 
SIPHONANTHUS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  telrandia  and  order  of  mono- 
gynia.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  funncl-fhaped  ; 
the  tube  is  very  narrow,  and  much  longer  than  the  ca- 
lyx. There  are  four  berries,  each  containing  one  feed. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  indka. 

SIPONTUM,  Sepuntum,  or  Sins  fane.  geog.), 
a  town  of  Apulia,  fo  denominated  (according  to  Stra- 
bo)  trom  the  gren  quantity  of  fepue  or  cuttlefilh  that 
are  thrown  upon  the  coalt.  Diomed  is  fuppoled  by 
the  fame  author  to  have  been  the  founder  cf  this  place  j 
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which  appears  from  I.ivy  to  have  become  a  colony  ofSipunctilus 
Roman  citizens.  In  the  early  a^es  of  Christian  hierar- 
chy, a  bilhop  was  fixed  in  this  church  ;  but,  under  the 
Lombards,  his  fee  was  united  to  that  of  Beneventum. 
Being  akjain  feparated,  Sipontum  became  an  archiepif. 
copal  dioccfe  in  1094,  about  which  time  it  was  fo  ill 
treated  by  the  Barbarians,  that  it  never  recovered  its 
fplendour,  but  funk  into  fuch  mifery,  th?.t  in  126c  it 
was  a  mere  defert,  from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  the 
decay  of  commerce,  and  the  infalubrity  of  the  air.  Man- 
fred having  taken  thefe  circumftances  into  conlideration, 
began  in  1261  to  build  a  new  city  on  the  fea-ihore,  to 
which  he  removed  the  few  remaining  Sipontines.  (Set 
the  article  Man  fredonia).  Sipontum  was  fituated  at 
the  dillance  of  a  mile  from  the  fh»re.  Excepting  a 
part  of  its  Gothic  cathedral,  fcarce  one  flone  of  the  an- 
cient city  now  remains  upon  another. 

SIPUNCULUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  the 
inleflina  clafs  of  worms  in  the  Linnxan  fyftem.  Its 
characters  arethele  :  the  body  is  lound  and  elongated  ; 
the  mouth  attenuated  and  cylindrical  ;  and  the  lateral 
aperture  of  the  body  rugged.  There  are  two  fpecies  ; 
one  found  under  ftones  in  the  European,  and  the  other 
in  the  Indian  ocean. 

SIR,  the  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet,  which,  for 
diftincrion's  fake,  as  it  is  now  given  indiscriminately  to 
all  men,  is  always  prefixed  to  the  knight's  Chnltiau 
name,  either  in  fpeaking  or  writing  to  them. 

SIRCAR,  any  office  under  the  government  in  Hin- 
doftan.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  lor  the  itate  of  govern- 
ment itfelf.  Likewife  a  province,  or  any  number  of 
Pergunnahs  placed  under  one  head  in  the  government 
books,  for  conveniency  in  keeping  accounts.  In  com- 
mon ufage  in  Bengal,  the  under  banyans  of  European 
gentleman  are  calledyi/v/j/v. 

SIRE,  a  title  ef  honour  formerly  given  to  the  king- 
of  France  as  a  mark  of  fovereignty. 

Sire,  was  likewife  anciently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
withjieur  and  jVigneur,  and  applied  to  barons,  geutlemen, 
and  citizens. 

SIRENS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  certain  celebrated 
fon /llrefles  who  were  ranked  among  the  demigods  of 
antiquity.  Hyginus  places  their  birth  among  the  con- 
fequences  of  the  rape  of  Proferpinc.  Others  make 
them  daughters  of  the  river  Acheloiis  and  one  or  the 
mufes*.  The  number  of  the  Sirens  was  three;  and  *Ov'id.Mtt. 
the'V  names  were  Partbenope,  Lygea,  and  Leucofta.  Some  lib.  iv. 
make  them  half  women  and  half  fiih  ;  others,  half  wo- 
men and  half  birds.  There  are  antique  reprefentations 
of  them  ft  ill  fubfifting  under  both  thefe  forms.  Paufa- 
nias  tells  us,  that  the  Sirens,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Juno, 
challenged  the  Mufes  to  a  trial  of  (kill  in  finging  ;  and 
thefe  having  vanquished  them,  plucked  the  golutn  fea- 
thers from  the  wings  of  the  Sirens,  and  formed  them 
into  crowns,  with  which  they  adorned  their  own  heads. 
The  Argonauts  are  laid  to  have  been  diverted  trora  the 
enchantment  of  their  longs  by  the  fuperior  ftrains  of 
Orpheus  :  Ulyfles,  however,  had  great  difficulty  in  fe- 
curing  himfelf  from  feducf  ion.      See  Oil\f.  lib.  xii. 

Pope,  in  his  notes  to  the  twelfth  bouk  of  the  Odvf- 
fey,  obtcrves,  the  critics  have  greatly  laboured  to  explain 
what  was  the  foundation  of  this  fiction  of  the  Sirens, 
W«  are  told  by  fome,  that  the  Sirens  were  queens  of 
certain  faiall  hlands  named  SirawJ*,  that  lie  near  Ca- 
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pnea  in  Italy,  and  chiefly  inhabited  the  promontory  of 
;  Minerva,    upon  the   top  of  which   that    goddefs   had  a 
temple,  as  lome  affirm,  built  by  Ulyffcs.      Here  there 
was  a  renowned  academy,   in  the   reign  of  the  Sirens, 
famous   for   eloquence   and  the  liberal   faiences,   which 
gave  occalion  to  the  invention  of  this  fable  of  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  voice   and   attradtinsf   fongs  of  the  Sirens. 
But  why  then   are   they  fabled  to  be  deftioyers,   and 
painted  in  fuch  dreadful  colours  ?  We  are  told,  that  at 
laft  the  ftudents  abufed  their  knowledge,  to  the  colour- 
ing of  wrong,  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  fub- 
verfion  of  government :  that  is,  in  the  language  of  poe- 
try, they  were  feigned  to  be  transformed  into  monfters, 
and  with  their  mufic  to  have  enticed  paffengers  to  their 
ruin,  who  there  confumed  their  patrimonies,  and  poi- 
foned  their  virtues  with  riot  and  effeminacy.    The  place 
is  now  called  Maffa.     Some  wi  iters  tell  us  of  a  certain 
bay,    contracted  within  winding    ftraits    and    broken 
cliffs,   which,   by  the  tinging  of  the  winds  and  beating 
of  the  waters,  returns  a  delightful  harmony,  that  allures 
the  paffenger  to  approach,  who  is  immediately  thrown 
againil   the   rocks,  and   [wallowed   up   by    the   violent 
eddies.     Thus  Horace,  muraliling,  calls  idlenefs  a  Si- 
ren. 

Vitanda  ejl  improba  Siren 
Defidia. 

But  the  fable  may  be  applied  to  all  pleafures  in  ge- 
neral, which,  if  too  eagerly  purfued,  betray  the  incau- 
tious into  ruin  ;  while  wife  men,  like  Ulyffes,  making 
ute  of  their  reaion,  ftop  their  ears  againlt  their  infinua- 
tions. 

The  learned  Mr  Bryant  fays,  that  the  Sirens  were 
Cuthite  and  Canaanitifh  prielts,  who  had  founded  tem- 
ples in  Sicily,  which  were  rendered  infamous  on  account 
of  the  women  who  officiated.  They  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  cniel  rites,  fo  that  the  fhores  upon  which  they 
refided  are  defcribed  as  covered  with  the  bones  of  men 
deftroyed  by  their  artifice.  Virgil.  JEneid.  lib.  v. 
v.  864. 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  telling  us,  that  Sirens  in- 
habited the  coaft  of  Sicily.  The  name,  according  to 
Bochart,  who  derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  language, 
implies  a  fongtlrefs.  Hence  it  is  probable,  fays  Dr  Bur- 
ney,  that  in  ancient  times  there  may  have  been  excellent 
,ors,  but  of  corrupt  morals,  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily, 
who,  by  feducing  voyagers,  pave  rife  to  this  fable. 
And  if  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  he  obierves, 
the  Mufes  are  not  the  only  pagan  divinities  who  pre- 
faced their  influence  over  mankind  in  modern  times  ; 
for  every  age  has  its  Sirens,  and  every  biren  her  vota- 
ries ;  when  beauty  and  talents,  both  powerful  in  them- 
selves, are  united,  they  become  ftill  more  attractive. 

Sirin,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  amphibia  and  the  order  of  mcantes.  It  is 
a  biped,  naked,  and  furnifhed  with  a  tail  ;  the  feet  are 
brachiated  v»ith  claws.  This  animal  was  difcovered  by 
I)r  Garden   in  Carolina  ;  it   is  found   in   fwampy   and 

iddy  places,  by  the  fides  of  pook,  under  the  tiunks 
oi  old  trees  that  hang  over  the  water.  The  natives 
call  it  by  the  name  of  mud-inguana.  Linnaeus  firft  ap- 
prehended, that  it  was  the  larva  of  a  kind  of  lizard  j 
but  as  its  ringers  are  furnifhed  with  claws,  and  it  makes 
a  croaking  aoife,  he  concluded  from  thefe  properties,  as 


well  as  from  the  fituation  of  the  anus,  that  it  could  not 
be  the  larva  of  the  lizard,  and  therefore  formed  of  it  a 
new  genus  under  the  name  of  Jinn.  He  was  alio  obli- 
ged to  citabhfh  for  this  uncommon  animal  a  new  order 
called  meantes  or  gliders  :  the  animals  of  which  are  am- 
phibious, breathing  by  means  of  gills  and  lungs,  and 
furnifhed  with  arms  and  claws. 

SI  REX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  inleSs,  and  to  the  order  ot  hymenopterg. 
The  mouth  has  two  ftrong  jaws  ;  there  are  two 
truncated  palpi  or  feelers,  filiform  antennoe,  an  exferted, 
11  iff,  ferrated  fting,  a  feffile,  mucronated  abdomen,  and 
lanceolated  wings.     There  are  feven  fpecies. 

SIRIUM,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  telrandria  and  order  of  monogynia.  The 
calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  neetarium 
is  quadriphyllous  and  crowning  the  throat  of  the  calyx; 
the  germen  is  below  the  corolla  ;  the  Itigma  is  trilid, 
and  the  berry  trilocular.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
the  myrtirolium. 

MRIUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  bright  ftar  in  the  conftel- 
lation  Canis.     See  Astronomy,  n°  403,  &c. 

SIRLET  (Flavins),  an  eminent  Roman  engraver  on 
precious  flones :  his  Lacoon,  and  reprefentations  in  mi- 
niature of  antique  ftatues  at  Rome,  are  very  valuable 
and  fcarce.      He  died  in  17^7. 

SIROCCO,  a  periodical  wind  which  generally  blows 
in  Italy   and   Dalmatia   every  year  about   Ealter.      It 
blows  from  the  fouth-eaft  by  fouth  :  it  is  attended  with 
heat,    but  not   rain  ;    its    ordinary    period   is    twenty  rori\,yt 
days,  and  it  ufually  ceafes  at  funlet.  When  the  fcirocco  Travel, 
does  not  blow  in  this  manner,  the  fummer  is  almoll  free* ?*  **■" 
from    weilerly    winds,   whirlwinds,    and  itorms      This  '"'  ■' 
wind  is  prejudicial  to  plants,  diying  and  burning   up 
the   buds  ;    though   it   hurts   not   men   any   otherwife 
than  by  cauiing  an  extraordinary  weaknefs  andlaffitude; 
inconveniences  that  are  tully  compenfated  by  a  plentiful 
fi filing,  and  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  the  mountains.    In 
the  fummer  time,  when  the  wellerly  wind  ceafes  for  a 
day,  it  is  a  lign  that  the  lirocco  will  blow  the  day  fol- 
lowing, which  ufually  begins   with   a  fort  of  whirl- 
wind. 

SISKIN.     See  Fringilla. 

SISON,  bastard-stone  parsley,  in  botany  :  A 
g-euus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  penlandria, 
and  to  the  order  of  digynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyltem 
arranged  under  the  45th  order,  umbellate.  The  fruit 
is  egg-fiiaped  and  ftreaked  ;  the  involucra  ars  fubtetra- 
phyllous.  There  are  feven  fpecies;  the  amomum,  inim- 
datum,  fegetum,  verticillatum,  falfum,  canadenfe,  and 
ammi.  The  tour  tiril  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 
I .  The  amomum,  common  barllard  parfley,  or  field  (lone- 
wort,  is  a  biennial  plant  about  three  feet  high,  growing 
wild  in  many  places  of  Biitain.  Its  feeds  are  fmall, 
filiated,  of  an  oval  figure  and  brown  colour.  Their 
tafle  i?  warm  and  aromatic.  Their  whole  flavour  is  ex- 
tracted by  fpirit  of  wine,  which  elevates  very  little  ot  it 
in  diltillation  ;  and  hence  the  fpirituous  extract  has  the 
flavour  in  great  perfection,  while  the  watery  extract  has 
very  little.  A  tindture  drawn  with  pure  fpirit  is  of  a 
green  odour.  The  feeds  have  been  elteemed  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  carminative  ;  but  are  little  regarded  in  the 
prcfent  practice.  2.  The  inundatum,  lealt  water-parfnep. 
The  Hem  is  about  eight  or  tea  inches  high,  branched, 

2    and 
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leaves,  below  the   water,  are  ca.     the  phut*  filiqtiofe  mo-e  certainly  effeit.ua!,  by  deter. 


s 

n,   ami  cfeepiaj; :  the 

r  pillary  ;  above  it  are  pinnated  :  the  umbels  are  bilid. 
'•  ,  It  grows  in  ditches  and  ponds.  3.  Segetum,  corn  par- 
ley, or  honeywort.  'i'he  ftems  are  numerous,  flender, 
ftriated,  branched,  and  leaning ;  the  leaves  are  pinna- 
ted ;  the  pinnse  are  oval,  pointed,  and  ferrated,  fix  or 
eit;ht  pair,  and  one  at  the  end  ;  the  umbels  fmall  and 
drooping  ;  the  flowers  minute  and  white.  It  grows  in 
corn-fields  and  hedges.  4.  VcniciUatum,  verticillate  fi- 
fon,  has  ("mill  leaves  in  whirls,  and  capillary  ;  the  ftem 
is  two  feet,  with  few  leaves;  the  common  umbel  is  com- 
pofed  of  8  or  10  rays,  the  partial  of  18  or  20;  both  in- 
volucra  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  oval  acute  foliola;  the 
flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite,  and  the  petals  white. 

SISTRUM,  or  Cistrum,  a  kind  of  ancient  mufi- 
cal  inftrument  ufed  by  the  priefts  of  Ills  and  Oliris. 
It  is  defcrib^d  by  Spon  as  of  an  oval  form,  in  manner 
of  a  racket,  with  three  lticks  traverfing  it  breadthwile  ; 
which  playing  freely  by  the  agitation  of  the  whole  in- 
ftrument, yielded  a  kind  of  found  which  to  them  feem- 
ed  melodious.  Mr  Malcolm  takes  the  fiflrum  to  be  no 
better  than  a  kind  of  rattle.  Oifelius  obferves,  that  the 
fiflrum  is  found  reprefented  on  feveral  medals,  and  on 
talifmans. 

SISYMBRIUM,  water-cresses,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tetradynzmia, 
and  to  the  order  oijiliquofa  ;  and  in  the  natural  tyilem 
ranged  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquoft.  The  filiqua, 
or  pod,  opens  with  valves  fomewhat  ftraight.  The  ca- 
lyx and  coiolla  are  expanded.  There  are  29  fpecies,  of 
which  eight  are  natives  of  Britain  ;  the  nafturtium,  or 
common  water-creis  ;  fylveftre,  water-rocket  ;  amphi- 
bium,  water-radifh  ;  terreftre,  annual  water-radilh  ; 
monenfe  ;  fophia,  flixweed  j  irio,  broad-leaved  hedge- 
muftard. 

I  .The  nafturtium  grows  on  the  brinks  of  rivulets  and 
water  ditches.  The  leaves  have  from  6  to  8  pair  of 
fmooth  fucculent  and  feffile  pinna? ;  the  flowers  are 
fmall  and  white,  and  grow  in  fhort'fpikes  or  tufts.  The 
leaves  of  water-crefles  have  a  moderately  pungent  talie, 
emit  a  quick  penetrating  fmell,  like  that  of  muftard  feed, 
but  much  weaker.  Their  pungent  matter  is  taken  up 
both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  accompa- 
nies the  aqueous  juice,  which  iffues  copioufly  upon  e.T- 
preffion.  It  is  very  volatile,  fo  as  to  arife  in  great  part 
in  diftillation  with  rectified  fpirit,  as  well  as  with  water, 
and  almoft  totally  to  exhale  in  drying  the  leaves,  or  in- 
fpiffating  by  the  gentleft  heat  to  the  confidence  of  an 
extraft,  either  the  expreffed  juice,  or  the  watery  or 
fpirituous  tinctures.  Both  the  infpiffated  juice,  and  the 
watery  extraft,  difcover  to  the  taile  a  faline  impregna- 
tion, and  in  keeping  throw  up  cryftalline  efflorefcences 
to  the  furface.  On  diftilling  confiderable  quantities  of 
the  herb  with  water,  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  lubtile  vo- 
latile very  pungent  oil  is  obtained. 
',  Water-creffes  obtain  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica 
for  their  antifcorbutic  qualities,  which  have  been  long 
very  generally  acknowledged  by  phyficians.  They  are 
alfo  fuppofed  to  purify  the  blood  and  humours,  and  to 
open  -vilceral  obftru&ions.  They  are  nearly  allied  to 
fcurvy-grafs,  but  are  more  mild  and  pleafant,  and  for  this 
Teafon  are  frequently  eaten  as  falad.  In  the  pharma- 
copoeias the  juice  of  this  plant  is  directed  with  that  of 
♦urvy.grafs  and  Seville  oranges  :  and  Dr  Cullcn  has  re- 
marked, that  the  addition  of  acids  renders  the  juices  of 
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mining  them  more  powerfully  to  an  acefcent  fermenta- 
tion. 

2.  Silveftre,   or  water-rocket.      The  ftem  is  weak,  - 
branched,  and  above  a  foot  hi  >  h.  ["he  leaves  are  pinnated  ;  Btri  • '       • 
the  pinna?  lance-fhaped,  and  (errated  ;  the  flowers  fmall,  %'f^'^ 
and  yellow  ;  and  grow  frequently  in  fh  allow  water.         v 

3.  Amphibium,  or  water-radifh.      The  ftem   is  firm,    ' 
erect,  and   two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaver  are  pin- 
natifid,  and   ferrated  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,   and  in 
fpikes  ;  the  pods  are  fomewhat  oval,   and  fhort.     It 
grows  in  water. 

4.  Terreftre,  or  land  rocket.  The  leaves  are  pinna- 
tifid  ;  the  pods  are  filled  with  feed  ;  the  root  is  annual, 
and  white  ;  the  ftem  is  angular,  red-green,  and  fmooth. 

5.  Murale,  or  wall-rocket.  The  flems  are  rough,  and 
about  ei^ht  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  grow  on  foot-ftalks, 
lance-fhaped,  fmooth,  finuated,  and  ferrated;  the  flower) 
are  yellow ;  the  pods  a  little  compreffed,  and  (lightly 
carinated.  It  grows  on  fandy  ground  in  the  North, 
Anglelea,   &c. 

6.  Monenfe,  or  yellow  rocket.  The  ftem  is  fmooth, 
and  about  6  or  8  inches  hicdi  ;  the  leaves  are  pinnatifid; 
the  pinnae  remote,  generally  7  pair ;  the  flower  is  yel- 
low  ;  the  petals  entire  ;  the  calyx  is  clofed.  It  grows 
in  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

7.  Irio,  broad  leaved  rocket,  or  hedge  muftard  ;  the 
ftem  is  fmooth,  and  about  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
broad,  naked,  pinnated,  and  halberd  lhaped  at  the  end  ; 
the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  pods  erect.  It  grows 
on  wafte  ground. 

8.  Sophia,  flixweed.  The  ftem  is  firm,  branched,  and 
two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  multifid  ;  the  feg- 
ments  are  narrow  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  ;  the  petals 
much  lefs  than  the  calyx ;  the  pods  are  long,  ftiff,  curved, 
without  ftyle,  and  ereft  ;  the  feeds  are  minute,  and  yel- 
low.    It  grows  on  walls,   wafte  ground,  &c. 

SISYPHUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  de- 
feendents  of  Eolus,  married  Merope,  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  who  bore  him  Glaucus.  He  refided  at  E- 
pyva  in  Peloponnefus,  and  was  a  very  crafty  man. 
Others  fay,  that  he  was  a  Trojan  fecretary,  who  was 
punifhed  for  discovering  fecrets  of  ftate  ;  and  others 
again,  that  he  was  a  notorious  robber,  killed  by  The- 
feus.  However,  all  the  poets  agree  that  he  was  punifh- 
ed in  Tartarus  for  his  crimes,  by  rolling  a  great  ftone 
to  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  conftantly  recoiled,  and, 
rolling  down  inceffantly,  renewed  his  labour. 

SISYRINCHIUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  gynanJria,  and  order  of  Irian' 
dr'ta;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranged  under  the  6th  or- 
der, En/ate.     The  fpatha  is  diphyllous  ;  there   are  6 

plane  petals.     The  capfule  is   trilocular  and  inferior • 

There  are   twd  fpecies,  the  bermudiana  aud  palmifo- 
lium. 

SITE,  denotes  the  fituation  of  an  houfe,  &c. 
and  fometimes  the  ground-plot  or  fpot  of  earth  it 
ftands  on. 

SI'l'TA  Nuthatch,  in  ornithology  :  A  genus  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  a-ues,   and  order  of  pice.      It  is 
thus  characterized  by  Dr  Latham.    The  bill  is  for  the  Caitam" 
moft  part  ftraight ;  on  the  lower  mandible  there  is  ZOnHtUt. 
fmall  angle  ;  noftrils  fmall,  covered  with  briftles  reflect,-?.*.  »"1.  "• 
ed  over  them;  tongue   fhort,  horny  at  the  end,  and''' 647>  ^u"- 
jagged  j  toes  placed  three  forward  and  ont  backward  ; 
3T  the 
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the  rr.iddie  toe  joined  cloicly  at  tlie  bafe  to  both 
theoutmoll-;  back  toe  as  large  as  tlie  middle  one. — 
Fhere  are  1 1  fpecies  :  the  europaea,  canadtnfis,  caroli- 
i  ,  iamaicenfis,  pufill.i,  major,  nrevia,  furinamenhs, 
cafra,  longiroflra,  and  chloris.  J  he  europxa,  or  nut- 
latch,  is  in  length  near  five  inches  three-quarters, 
ill  breadth  nine  inch'.' ;   the  bill  is  flrong  and  ilraight, 

.    ters  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  upper  m 
Cm  lc  black,  the  lower  white  :  th  are  hazel  ;  I 

crown  o'  the  head,  back,  and  ts  of  the  wingSj  of  a 

4  ne  bluifh  grey  ;  a  black  ftro'ke  panes  over  the  eye  from 
the  mouth.:  the  cheeks  and  chin  arc  white  :  the  brieaft 
and  belly  of  a  dull  orange-colour;  the  quill-featl 
c'uiky  ;  the  wings  underneath  are  marked  with  two 
fpots,  one  white  at  the  root  of  the  extendi  quills,  the 
other  black  at  the  joint  o>.  the  ballard  wih«  ;  the  tail 
conlills  ot  twelve  feathers  ;  the  two  middle  are  grey, 
the  two  exterioi  feathers  tipt  with  grey  ;  then  lure  ■.'  , 
a  tranfverfe  white  fpot  ;  beneath  that  the  reft  is  bit.  k  : 
ihe  legs  are  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  back  toe  verj  ftn  ng, 
and  the  claws  large.  The  female  is.  like  the  male,  hut 
lcf5  in  fize,  and  weighs  commonly  5  or  at  mod  6  dran  . 
The  eggs  are  fix  or  feven  in  number,  of  a  dirty  white, 
dotted  with  1  u fous ;  thefe  are  depofited  in  fome  hole  61 
a  tree,  frequently  one  which  has  been  deferted  by  a 
woodpecker,  on  the  rotten  wood  mixed  with  a  little 
mofs,  &c.  If  the  entrance  be  too  lar  e,  the  bird  nil 
ly  flops  up  part  of  it  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  fmall 
hole  tor  itfelf  to  pafs  in  and  out  by.  While  the  hen  is 
fitting,  if  any  one  puts  a  bit  of  ftick  into  the  hole,  (he 
hifies  like  a  fnake,  and  is  fo  attached  to  her  eggs,  that 
fhe  will  fooner  fuffer  any  one  to  pluck  off  her  feathers 
than  fly  away.  During  the  time  of  incubation,  the 
male  fupolies  her  with  fuftenance,  with  all  the  tendernefs 
of  an  affectionate  mate. 

The  bird  runs  up  and  down  the  bodies  of  trees,  like 
the  woodpecker  tribe  ;  and  feeds  not  only  on  infects, 
but  nuts,  of  which  it  lays  up  a  confiderable  provifion  in 
the  hollows  of  trees.  "  It  is  a  pretty  fight,  fays  Mr 
Willoughby,  to  fee  her  fetch  a  nut  out  of  her  hoard, 
place  it  laft  in  a  chink,  and  then,  Handing  above  it  with 
its  head  downwards,  flrikiii^  it  with  all  its  force,  break 
the  fnell,  and  catch  up  the  kernel.  It  is  fuppofed  not 
to  fleep  perched  on  a  twig  like  other  birds;  for  when 
confined  in  a  cage,  it  prefers  fleeping  in  a  hole  or  cor- 
ner. When -at  reft  it  keeps  the  head  down.  In  autumn 
it  begins  to  make  a  chattel ing  noife,  beintr  fiknt  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  yea*."  Dr  Plott  tells  us,  that  this 
bird,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  crack  in  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  can  make  fuch  a  violent  found  as  if  it  was  rending 
afnnder,  fo  that  the  noife  may  be  heard  at  leail  twelve 
fcore  yards. 

SITOPHYLAX.'S'^xaS.formedfromr'™?  "com," 
and  fvxfcg,  "  keeper,"  in  antiquity,  an  Athenian  magi- 
ltrate,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  the  corn,  and 
was  to  take  care  that  nobody  bought  more  :han  was  ne- 
ceiTary  for  the  provifion  of  his  family.  Ly  the  Attic 
laws,  particular  perfons  were  prohibited  from  bliyin  t 
more  than  fifty  meafures  of  wheat  a  man;  and  that  fuch 
perfons  might  not  purchafe  more,  the  fitophylax  was 
appointed  to  fee  the  laws  properly  executed.  It  was  a 
capital  crime  to  prevaricate  in  it.  There  were  15  of 
thefe  fuopbylaces,  ten  for  the  city,  and  five  for  the  Pi- 
jearns. 

SIVA,  a  name  given  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  Supreme 
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Being,  when  confidered  an  the  avenger  or  dellroyr.   Sir     "5:vi<| 
William  Jones  has  fhown  that  in  feveral  refpefts  the  cha-      hl;"r- 
rifter  of  Jupiter  and  Siva  are  the   fame.      As  Jupiter    ,       r~l 
overthrew  the  Titans  and  giants,  fo  did  Siva  overthrow/,..,., ■„ 
the  Daityas,  or  childitn  of  Diti,  who  frequently  rebel- 
led again  ft  Heaven  ;  and  as  during  the  conteft  the  god 
of  Olvmpus  was  fu'rnifhed  with  lightning  and  thunder- 
bolts by  an  Brahma,  who  is  fometimea  repre- 
fented  riding  on   the  Garuda,  or  eagli  nted  the 
god  of  definition  with  fiery    marts.      Siva   alio   corre- 
I  Is  with  the  Sty  fiatl  Jove,  or  Pluto  ;  for.  if  we  can 
rely  on  al          1    ■          i  in  of  the  Bh.lg.iv.it,  the  fo'   - 
i         of  P  itala,  or  1  ■                           1  .  i .  1  he  kin  ;  of 
ferpents,  na    ed          m  11  1,  who  is  cxhib  ted  in  p.iintin  j 
and  fculpturi  ,  wittl  a  diadem  and  fceptre,   in  the   1  u 
h    ntiei    as   Pluto.     There  is  yet  another  attribute  of 
Siva,  or  Mahadcva,  by  v.  hich  he  is  vifibly  diftinguflhefl 
in  the  drawings  and  temples  of  Bengal.    To  deftroy,  ac- 
cording  to  the  \  ■  lantiB  of  India,  the  Sufis  of   Perfia, 
and  many  ;                re  of  oifr  European  fchools,  is  on'v 
i  1              te  and  reproduce  in  another  form.    Hence  the 

.  .!  >n  is  holden  in  this  country  to  pre 
over  gen*  r'ation,  as  a  fvmbol  of  which  he  rides  on  a  white 
bulk      Can  we  doubt   that  the  loves  and  feats  of   Jupict— 

1  (not  forgetting  the  white  bull  of  Europa),  and. 
his  extraordinary  title  of  I, apis,  for  which  no  fatlsfac- 
tory  rtafon  is  o  j     .hen,  have  a  connection  with 

the  Indian  philofophy  and  mythology  ? 

SIUM,  Waiter  Parssfi',  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  cl  ifs  df  'pent'en  bin,  and  order  of 
/;,  and  in  the  natural  fyflem  ranging  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbel/alt.  The  fruit  is  a  little  ovated,  ?.::  I 
flreaked.  The  involncrum  is  polyphyllous,  and  the  pe- 
tals are  heart -fhaped.  There  are  12  fpecies  ;  the  lati- 
folium,  anguftifolium,  nodiflorum,  fifarum,  ninfi,  nYi- 
dius,  japonicum,  falearica,  grrjecum,  ficulum,  repens, 
and  decumbens.  The  three  firfl  are  natives  of  Britain, 
j.  The  lalifoliufn,  or  great  water-parlncp,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  many  places  both  of  England  and  Sec  it- 
land-  on  the  fides  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivulets.  The 
itaik  is  erect  and  furrowed,  a  yard  high  or  more.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated  with  three  or  four  pair  of  large  el- 
liptic pinnae,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  all  ferreted 
on  the  edges.  The  ftalk  and  branches  are  terrain  :t,d 
with  erect  umbels,  which  is  the  chief  charafteyiftic  of 
the  fpecies  Cattle  are  faid  to  have  run  mad  bv  fei 
ing  upon  this  plant.  2.  The  ongu/ii/olium,  or  narrow- 
leaved  water -pr.rfncp,  has  pinnated  leaves  ;  the  axillary 
umbels  are  pedunculated,  and  the  general  involncrum  io 
pinnatifid.  It  grows  in  ditches  and  rivulets,  but  is  not 
common.  3.  The  nodiflorum,  reclining  water-parfnep, 
has  pinnated  leaves,  but  the  axillary  umbels  are  lefTlle. 
It  grows  on  the  fides  of  rivulets. 

The  ftum  fifjrum,  or  ikincl,  is  a  native  of  China,  but  has 
been  for  a  long  time  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly in  Germany.  The  root  is  a  bunch  of  flefhy  fibres, 
each  of  which  is  about  as  thick  as  a  finger,  but  very  un- 
even, covered  with  a  v  hitifh  rough  bark,  and  has  a  hard 
core  or  pith  running  thro'  the  centre.  From  the  crown 
of  this  bunch  comefeveral  winged  leaves,  confiftingot  two 
or  three  pair  of  oblong  dentated  lobes  each,  and  termina- 
ted by  an  odd  one.  The  ftalk  rifes  to  about  two  feet,  is 
fct  with  leaves  at  the  joints,  and  breaks  into  branches 
towards  the  top,  each  terminating  with  an  umbel  of 
fmall  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  ftriated 
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'etks  feeds  like  thofe  of  parfley.      Skirrets  come  neared  to 

I         parfneps  of  any  of  the  eiculent  roots,  bolh  for  flavour 

'      and  nutritive  qualities.     They  are  rather  fweeter  than 

the  p&rfnep,  and  therefore  to  iome  few  palates  are  not 

altogether  fo  agreeable. 

Mr  Matgraaf  extracted  from  J  lb.  of  fkirret  root  ij 
ounces  ot  pure  fugar. 

SIX-Clerks,  officers  in  chancery  of  great  account, 
next  in  degree  below  the  twelve  mailers,  whole  bufinefs 
is  to  inrol  commiffinns,  pardons,  patents,  warrants,  &c. 
which  pafs  the  great  feal,  and  to  tranfaCt  and  file  all 
proceedings  by  bill,  anfwer,  &c.  They  were  anciently 
i /triii,  and  for'eited  their  places,  if  they  married  ;  but 
when  the  conilitutiou  of  the  court  began  to  alter,  a  law 
was  made  to  permit  them  to  marry.  Stat.  14.  and  1  J. 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  8,  They  are  alfo  folicitors  tor  parties 
in  1  Hits  depending  in  the  court  of  chancery.  Under 
ti.em  are  6  deputies  and  60  clerks,  who,  with  the  under 
clerks,  do  the  bufinefs  of  the  office. 

SIX  Nations.     See  Niagara. 

SIX  i'H,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  fimple  original  con- 
cords, or  harmonical  intervals.      See  Interval. 

SIXTUS  V.  (Pope),  was  born  the  13th  December 
I  521,  in  La  Marca,  a  village  in  the  feigniory  of  Mont- 
alto.  His  father,  Fiancis  Peretti,  was  a  gardener,  and 
his  mother  a  fervant  maid.  He  was  their  elded  child, 
and  was  called  Felix.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
hired  out  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  to  keep 
fl'.eep  ;  but  difobliging  his  mafter,  he  was  foon  after 
degraded   to    be   keeper  of  the    hogs.       He   was  en- 

_  .'d  in  this  employment  when  Father  Michael  An- 
t  do  Selleri,  a  Francifcan  friar,  afked  the  road  to  Af- 
celi,  where  he  was  going  to  preach.  Young  Felix 
conducted  him  thither,  and  ftruck  the  father  fo  much 
with  his  converhtion  and  eager nefs  for  knowledge,  that 
he  recommended  him  to  the-  fraternity  to  which  he  had 
come.  Accordingly  he  was  received  among  them,  in- 
verted with  the  habit  of  a  lay  brother,  and  placed  un- 
der the  fact  iftan,  to  afiift  in  f weeping  the  church,  lighting 
the  caudles,  and  other  offices  ot  that  nature  ;  for  which 
he  was  to  be  taught  the  refponfes,  and  the  rudiments 
of  grammar.  His  progrefs  in  learning  was  fo  furpriling, 
that  at  the  age  of  14  he  was  thought  qualified  to  be- 
gin Ins  noviciate,  and  was  admitted  the  year  following 
to  make  his  profefiion. 

He  purfued  his  lludies  with  Rich  unwea.-ied  affiduity, 
that  he  was  foon  reckoned  equal  to  the  belt  difputants. 
He  was  ordained  pried  in  1  C4J,  when  he  affirmed  the 
name  of  Father  Montalto  ;  foon  after  he  took  his  doc- 
tor's- degree,  and  was  appointed  prr  ie!Tor  of  theology 
at  Sienna.  It  ua.  then  that  he  fo  effectually  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  Cardinal  di  Carpi,  and  his  fecretavy 
Boffius,  that  they  ever  remained  his  Heady  frien  Is. 
•nwhile  the  fc  verity  and  obiliuacy  of  his  temper 
uiceuantly  engaged  him  in  diiputes  with  his  monaf- 
tic  brethren.  His  reputation  tor  eloquence,  which 
was  now  Iprtad  over  Italy,  about  this  time  gain- 
ed him  iome  new  friends.  Among  thefe  were  the 
Qolpnna  family,  and  Father  Chiiilieri,  by  whole  recom- 

niation  he  was  appointed  inquilitor-general  at  Ve- 
;i;ee;  but  he  exercifed  that  office  with  to  much  feveri- 
tv,  that  he  was  obliged  to  !iee  precipitately  from  that 
city.  Upon  this  he  ivent  to  Home,  where  he  was  made 
procurator-general  of  his  order,  and  foon  after  accom- 
panied Cardinal    Buofl    Co  -p-iguon   into    Spain,   as  a 


chaplain  and  cenfidter  to  the   inquifition.     There  he      Satin, 
was  treated  with  great  refpect,  and  liberal  offers  were  '■~"~v — 
made  him  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  Spain,   which, 
however,  lie  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept. 

In  the  mean  time,  news  were  brought  to  Madrid  that 
Pius  IV.  was  dead,  and  that  Father  Ghifllieri,  who 
had  been  made  Cardinal  Alexandrino  by  Paul  IV.  had 
fucceeded  him  under  the  name  of  Pius  V.  Thefe 
tidings  filled  Montalto  with  joy,  and  not  without  -<  i- 
fon,  for  he  was  immediately  inverted  by  the  pontiff  with 
new  dignities.  He  was  made  general  of  his  Order,  bi- 
fiiop  of  St  Agatha,  was  foon  a^tcr  railed  to  the  di 
ty  of  cardinal,  and  received  a  penfion.  About  thw 
time  he  was  employed  by  the  Pope  to  draw  up  the  bill 
of  excommunication  againrt  Queen  Elizabeth. 

He  began  now  to  cad  his  eyes  upon  the  papacy ; 
and,  in  order  to  obtain-  it,  formed  and  executed  a  plan 
of  hypocrify  with  unparalleled  condancy  and  fuccefs. 
Me  became  humble,  patient,  and  affable.  He  changed 
his  drefs,  his  air,  his  words,  and  his  affions,  fo  com- 
pletely, that  his  mod  intimate  friends  declared  him  a 
new  man.  Never  was  there  fuch  an  abfolute  vic- 
tory gained  over  the  paffions  ;  never  was  a  fictitious 
character  fo  long  maintained,  nor  the  foibles  of  human 
nature  fo  artfully  concealed.  He  courted  the  ambaffa- 
dors  of  every  foreign  power,  but  attached  himfelf  to 
the  intereds  of  none;  nor  did  he  accept  a  fingle  favour 
that  would  have  laid  him  under  any  peculiar  obligation. 
He  had  formerly  treated  his  relations  with  the  greated 
tenderntfs,  but  he  now  changed  his  behaviour  altoge- 
ther. When  his  brother  Anthony  came  to  vifit  him, 
he  lodged  him  in  an  inn,  and  fent  him  home  next  day, 
charging  him  -to  inform  his  family  that  he  was  no.v  dead 
to  his  relations  and  the  woild. 

When  Pius  V.  died  in  1572,  he  entered  the  conclave 
with  the  other  cardinals,  but  feemed  altogether  indiffe- 
rent about  the  election,  and  never  left  his  apartment  ex- 
cept to  his  devotion.  When  folicited  to  join  any  party, 
he  declined  it,  declaring  that  he  was  of  no  coufequene'e, 
and  that  he  would  leave  the  choice  of  a  Pope  entirely 
to  perfons  of  greater  knowledge  and  experience.  When 
Cardinal  Buon  Corapagnotl,  who  affumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  XIII.  was  elected,  Montalto  allured  him  that 
he  neve*  wiihed  for  any  thing  fo  much  in  his  life,  and 
that  he  would  always  remember  his  goodnefs,  and  the 
favours  he  had  conferred  on  him  in  Spain.  Put  tire 
new  Pope  treated  him  with  the  greated  contempt,  and  ' 
deprived  him  of  his  penfion.  The  cardimls  alfo,  de- 
ceived by  his  artifices,  paid  him  no  greater  refpect, 
and  afed  to  call  him,  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  Roman 
bead  ;  the  afs  of  La  Marca. 


He  now  alfumed  all  the   infirmities  of  old 
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head  hung  down  upon  his  (houlders;  he  totteted  as  lie 
walked,  and  fupported  himfelf  on  a  Half.  11  is  voice 
became  feeble,  and  was  often  interrupted  by  a  cough  fo 
exceedingly  fevere,  that  it  feemed  every  moment  to 
threaten  his  diffolution.  He  interfered  in  no  public 
tiiiniuclions,  but  fpent  his  whole  time  in  acts  ot  devo- 
tion and  benevolence.  Mean  time  he  condantly  em- 
ployed the  ableft  fpies,  who  brought  him  intelligence 
of  every  particular. 

When  Gregory  XIII.  died  in  15S5,  lie  entered  the 

conclave  with  the  greated  reluctance,  and   immediately 

lhut    himfelf    up   in   his   chamber,    and   was   no  more 

thought  of  than  il  he  had  not  cxi.ltd.     Vhc.i  he  went 
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to  mafsj  for  which  purpofc  alone  he  left  his  apartment, 
■""■V"""— '  he  aopeared  perfe&Iy  indifferent  about  the  event  of  the 
election.      He  joined  no  party,  vet  flattered  all. 

He  knew  early  that  there  would  be  great  divifions 
in  the  conclave,  and  he  was  aware  that  when  the  leaders 
ot"  the  different  parlies  were  difappointed  in  their  own 
views,  they  all  frequently  agreed  in  the  election  of  fome 
f'.d  and  infirm  cardinal,  the  length  of  whofe  life  would 
rr.er.ely  enable  them  to  prepare  themfelves  fufficiently 
for  the  next  vacancy.  Thefe  views  directed  his  conduct, 
Bor  was  he  miltaken  in  his  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Three  cardinals,  the  leaders  of  oppofite  factions,  be- 
ing unable  to  procure  the  election  which  each  ot  them 
wi'hed,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  make  choice  of  Mont- 
alto.  When  they  came  to  acquaint  him  with  their  in- 
tention, he  fell  into  fuch  a  violent  tit  of  coughing  that 
every  pcrfon  thought  he  would  expire  on  the  fpot.  He 
told  them  that  his  reign  would  lad  butafewdavs; 
that,  befides  a  continual  difficulty  of  breathing,  he 
wanted  (trength  to  fupport  fuch  a  weight,  and  that  his 
fniall  expeiience  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  fo  impor- 
tant a  charge.  He  conjured  them  all  thiee  not  to 
abandon  him,  but  to  take  the  whole  weight  of  affairs 
upon  their  own  (boulders  ;  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  accept  the  mitre  upon  any  other  terms :  "  If  you 
are  rcfolved,"  added  he,  "  to  make  mc  Pope,  it  will 
only  be  placing  yourfclves  on  the  throne.  For  my  part, 
1  (hall  be  fatisficd  with  the  bare  title.  Let  the-  woild 
call  me  Pope,  and  I  make  you  heartily  welcome  to  the 
power  and  authority.  The  cardinals  f  wallowed  the  bait, 
and  exerted  themfelves  fo  effectually  that  Mont  alto  was 
elefted.  He  now  pulled  off  the  null;  which  he  had 
worn  for  14  years.  No  fooner  was  his  election  (ecun.il, 
than  he  flatted  from  his  feat,  Hung  down  his  ftaff  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  appeared  almoft  a  foot  taller 
than  he  had  done  for  feveral  years. 

When  he  was  aflted,  according  to  cuflom,  if  he  would 
accept  of  the  Papacy,  he  replied,  "  It  is  trifling  to  aik 
whether  I  will  accept  what  I  have  already  accepted. — 
However,  to  fatisfy  any  fcruple  that  may  arife,  I  tell 
you  that  I  accept  it  with  great  pleafure,  and  would  ac- 
cept another  if  I  could  get  it ;  for  I  find  myfelf  able, 
by  the  Divine  afMance,  to  manage  two  papacies."  His 
former  compiaifance  and  humility  difappeared,  together 
with  his  infirmities,  and  he  now  treated  all  around  him 
with  referve  and  haughtinefs.  The  firft  care  of  Six- 
tus  V.  the  name  which  Montalto  aflumed,  was  to  cor- 
rect the  abufes,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  enormities,  which 
iiac  daily  committed  in  every  part  of  the  eccle'fiaflical 
ilate.  The  lenity  of  Gregory's  government  had  intro- 
duced a  general  licentioufnefs  of  manners,  which  buril 
forth  with  great  violence,  after  that  Pontiff's  death. 
It  had  been  ufual  with  former  Popes  to  releafe  delin- 
quents on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  who  were  there- 
fore accullomed  to  furrender  themfelves  voluntary  pri- 
foneis  immediately  after  the  election  of  the  Pope.  At 
prefent,  however,  they  were  fatally  difappointed. — 
When  the  governor  of  Rome  and  the  keeper  of  St 
Angelo  wailed  on  his  Hohuefs,  to  know  his  intention 
in  this  particular,  he  replied,  "  What  have  you  to  do 
with  pardons,  and  relealing  of  prifoners  ?  Is  it  not  fuf- 
ficient  that  our  predeceffor  lias  fuffcred  the  judges  to 
remain  unemployed  thefe  13  years?  Shall  we  alfo  ftain 
our  pontificate  with  the  fame  neglect  of  juftice?  We 
Lave  too  long  fees,  with  inexprellibk  concern.,  the  prodi. 
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gious  degree  pf  wickednefa  that  reigns  in  the  (fate  to 
think  of  granting  pardons.  Let  the  prtfoners  be  brought ' 
to  a  fpeedy  trial,  ano  punifhed  as  they  deferve,  to  (how 
the  world  that  Divine  Providence  has  called  us  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  to  reward  the  good,  and  challife  the 
wicked;  that  we  bear  not  the  fword  in  vain,  but  are  the 
minifters  of  God,  and  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  on 
them  that  do  evil." 

lie  appointed  commiflioners  to  infpccl  the  conduct 
of  the  judges,  difplaced  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  le- 
nity, and  put  others  of  fevere  difpofidons  in  their  room. 
He  offered  rewards  to  any  perfon  who  could  convict 
them  of  corruption  or  partiality.  He  ordered  the  lyn- 
dics  of  all  the  towns  and  figniories  to  make  out  a  com- 
plete lift  of  the  diforderly  perfons  within  their  diitricte, 
and  threatened  the  ftrapado  for  the  fmallefl  omiffion.  I» 
onfequence  of  this  edict,  the  fyndic  of  Albino  was 
fcourged  in  the  market-place,  becaufc  he  had  left  hi* 
nephew,  an  incorrigible  libertine,  out  ot  his  lift. 

He  made  very  fevere  laws  againft  robbers  and  affaf- 
fius.  Adulterers,  when  difcovered,  fuffered  death;  and 
they  who  willingly  fubmitted  tw  the  prolfitution  of  their 
wives,  a  etiftom  then  common  in  Rome,  received  the 
fame  punifhment.  He  was  particularly  careful  of  the 
purity  of  the  female  lex,  and  never  forgave  thofe  who 
attempted  to  debauch  them. 

His  execution  ot  juftice  was  as  prompt  as  his  edict* 
were  rigorous.  A  Swils  happening  to  give  a  Spamlli 
gentleman  a  blow  with  hU  halberd,  was  (truck  by  him  fo 
rudely  with  a  pilgrim's  (faff  that  he  expired  on  the  fpot. 
Sixtus  informed  the  governor  of  Rome  that  he  was  to 
dine  early,  and  that  juftice  mutt  be  executed  on  the  cri- 
minal before  he  fat  down  to  table.  The  Spanifh  am* 
bnffador  and  four  cardinals  intieated  him  not  to  dil- 
grace  the  gentleman  by  fuffering  him  to  die  on  a  gib- 
bet, but  to  order  him  to  be  beheaded.  "  He  (hall  be 
hanged  (replied  Sixtus),  but  I  will  alleviate  his  difgrace 
by  doing  him  the  honour  to  affifl  pcrfonally  at  his 
death."  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  before  his 
own  windows,  where  he  continued  fitting  during  the 
whole  execution.  He  then  called  to  his  lervants  to 
bring  in  dinner,  declaring  that  the  act  of  juftice  which 
he  had  jull  feen  had  increafed  his  appetite.  When  he 
role  from  table,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  bepraifed  for  the 
good  appetite  with  which  I  have  dined!" 

When  Sixtus  afcended  the  throne,  the  whole  ecclefi- 
aflical  (late  was  iufclted  with  bands  of  robbers,  who, 
from  their  numbers  and  outrages,  were  exceedingly  for- 
midable ;  by  his  prudent  and  vigorous  conduct,  how- 
ever, he  in  a  fhort  time  extirpated  the  whole  ot  thefe 
banditti. 

Nor  was  the  vigour  of  his  conduit  lefs  confpicuou9 
in  his  tranfactions  with  foreign  nations.  Before  he  had 
been  pope  two  months  he  quarrelled  with  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  Henry  king  of  Na- 
varre. His  intrigues  indeed  in  fome  mealare  influenced 
all  the  councils  o!  Europe.. 

After  his  acceffion  to  the  pontificate  he  f«nt  for  his 
family  to  Rome,  with  exprefs  orders  that  they  (hould 
appear  in  a  decent  and  modeil  manner.  Accordingly, 
his  fitter  Camilla  came  thither,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  and  two  grandchildren.  Some  cardinals,  in 
order  to  pay  court  to  the  pope,  went  out  to  meet  her, 
and  introduced  her  in  a  very  magnificent  drefs.  Six- 
tus pretended  not  to  know  her,  and  afked  two  or  three 

time; 
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times  who  (he  was  :  Upon  this  one  of  the  cardinals  faid, 
™*  "  It  is  your  filler,  holy  father."  "  I  have  but  ore  li- 
fter (replied  Sixtus  with  a  frown),  and  lhe  is  a  poor 
woman  at  Le  Grotte  ;  if  you  have  introduced  her  in 
this  difguife,  I  declare  I  do  not  know  her ;  yet  I  think 
I  would  know  her  again,  if  I  faw  her  in  the  clothe;,  lhe 
ufed  to  wear." 

Her  covduflors  at  lad  found  it  necelTary  to  carry 
her  to  an  inn,  and  llrip  her  of  her  finery.  When  Ca- 
milla was  introduced  a  fecond  time,  Sixtus  embraced 
her  tenderly,  and  faid,  "  Now  we  know  indeed  that  it 
is  our  filler :  nobody  (hall  make  a  princefs  of  you  but 
ourfelves."  He  flipulated  with  his  lifter,  that  lhe 
fhould  neither  a(k  any  favour  in  matters  cf  government, 
nor  intercede  for  criminals,  nor  interfere  in  the  admini- 
stration ol  juflice  ;  declaring  that  every  requefl  of  that 
kind  would  meet  with  a  certain  refufal.  Thefe  terms 
being  agreed  to,  and  punctually  obferved,  he  made 
the  moil  ample  provilion  not  only  for  Canulla  but  for 
his  whole  relations. 

This  great  man  was  alfo  an  encourajer  of  learning. 
He  caufed  an  Italian  tranflation  of  the  Bible  to  be  pub- 
lithed,  which  raVed  a  good  deal  of  difcontent  among 
the  Catholics.  When  fome  cardinals  reproached  him 
for  his  conduct  in  this  refpect,  he  replied,  "  It  was 
publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  you  cardinals  who  cannot 
read  Latin." 

Sixtus  died  in  1  ^90,  arter  having  reigned  little  more 
than  five  years.  His  death  was  afcifoed  to  poifon,  faid 
to  have  been  adminiftered  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  the 
ftory  feems  rather  improbable. 

It  was  to  the  indulgence  of  a  difuofition  naturally 
firmed  'or  feverity,  that  all  the  defects  of  this  wonder- 
ful  man  are  to  be  afcibed.  Clemency  was  a  (Iranger 
to  his  bofom  ;  his  punilhments  were  often  too  cruel,  and 
feemtd  fometimes  to  border  on  revenge.  Pafquin  was 
drefled  one  morning  in  a  very  nafly  fhirt,  and  being 
allied  by  Martorio  why  he  wore  fuch  dirty  linen  ?  replied, 
that  he  could  get  no  other,  for  the  pope  had  made  his 
washerwoman  a  princefs,  alluding  to  Camilla,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  laundrefs.  The  pope  ordered  ftrict 
fearch  to  be  made  for  the  author  of  this  lampoon,  and 
offered  him  his  life  and  a  thouiand  pillules  if  he  would 
difcover  himfelf.  The  author  was  limple  enough  to 
make  his  appearance  and  claim  the  reward.  "  ft  is 
true  (faid  the  pope)  we  made  fuch  a  promife,  and  we 
fhall  keep  it  ;  your  life  Jhall  be  fpared,  and  you  fhall  re- 
ceive the  money  prefently  :  but  we  have  referved  to 
ourfelves  the  power  of  cutting  off  your  hands  and  bo- 
ring your  tongue  through,  to  prevent  your  being  fo 
witty  for  the  future."  It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  the 
fentence  was  immediately  executed.  This,  however,  is 
the  only  inftance  of  his  relenting  the  maiiy  fevere  fa- 
tires  that  were  publiihed  againlt  him. 

But  though  the  conduct  of  Sixtus  feldom  excites 
love,  it  generally  commands  our  elleem,  and  fometimes 
our  admiration.  He  ilrenuoufly  defended  the  caufe  of 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  :  he  never  refufed 
audience  to  the  injured,  however  wretched  or  forlorn 
their  appearance  was.  He  never  forgave  thofe  magi- 
ftrates  who  were  capable  of  partiality  or  corruption  ; 
nor  futTcred  crimes  to  pafs  unpuniihed,  whether  commit- 
ted by  the  rich  or  the  poor.  He  was  frugal,  tempe- 
rate, fober,  and  never  neglected  to  reward  the  fraslieft 


favour  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  before  his  ex- 
altation. 

When  he  mounted  the  throne,    the  tirafury    was  ' 
not  only  exhaufled,  but  in  debt :   at  fain  death  it  con- 
tained  five  millions  of  gold. 

Rome  was  indebted  to  him  for  feveral  of  her  great- 
eft  embeUifhments,  particularly  the  Vatican  library  :  it 
was  by  him,  too,  that  trade  was  full  introduced  into 
the  Ecclefiafbcal  State. 

SIYA-ghu-sh,  the  caracal  of  Buffcm,  an  animal  of 
the  cat  kind.      See  Felis,  n°  xviii. 

SIZAR,  or  Sizf.p.,  in  Latin  Stzalor,  an  appellation 
by  which  the  loweit  order  of  ftudents  in  the  univerfi- 
ties  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  are  diftuvniiihed,  is  de- 
rived from  the  word  fa,  which  in  Cambridge,  and 
probably  in  Dublin  likewife,  has  a  peel  ing. 

To  Jize,  in  the  language  of  the  univerfity,  is  to 
any  fort  of  victuals  from  the  kitchens,  which  the  ftu- 
dents may  want  in  their  own  rooms,  or  in  addition  to 
their  commons  in  the  hall,  and  for  which  they  pav  the 
cooks  or  butchers  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  A  fize 
or  any  thing  is  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  that  thing  which 
can  be  thus  bought  :  two  fizes,  or  a  part  of  beef,  beino- 
nearly  equal  to  what  a  young  perfon  will  eat  of  thai; 
difh  to  his  dinner  ;  and  a  fize  of  ale  or  beer  beino-  equal 
to  half  an  Englifh  pint.  ° 

The  fizars  are  divided  into  two  clafTes,  viz.  fubliza- 
tores  or  fizars,  and  fizatores  or  proper  fizars.  The 
former  of  thele  are  fupplied  with  commons  from  the 
table  of  the  fellows  and  fellow-commoners  ;  and  in  for- 
mer times,  when  thefe  were  more  fcanty  than  they  are 
now,  they  were  obliged  to  fupply  the  dchciencv  by  li- 
zing,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  itill.  The  proper  tizars 
had  formerly  no  commons  at  all,  and  were  therefore 
obliged  to  fize  the  whole.  In  St  Jehu's  college  they 
have  now  Come  commons  allowed  them  for  dinner, 
from  a  benefadion,  but  they  arc  ftill  obliged  to  fi2e 
their  fuppers :  in  the  other  colleges  they  are  allowed  a 
part  ot  the  fellow-commons,  but  mult  fize  the  rttl  ; 
and  from  being  thus  obliged  to  fize  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  victual?,  the  whole  order  derived  the  name  of 
fvsoars. 

In  Oxford,  the  order  fimilar  to  that  of  fizar  is  deno- 
minated_/?rw7or,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  me- 
nial duties  which  they  perform.  In  both  univerfities  thefe 
orders  were  formerly  dillinguifhcd  by  round  caps  and 
gowns  of  different  materials  from  thole  of  the  penlioners 
or  commoners,  the  order  immediately  above  them.  But 
about  30  years  ago  the  round  cap  was  entirely  abolifhed 
in  both  feminaries.  There  is  lliil,  however,  in  Oxford, 
we  believe,  a  diftin&ion  in  the  gowns,  and  theie  i3 
alfo  a  trifling  difference  in  fome  of  the  fmall  colleges  in 
Cambridge  ;  but  in  the  large  collects  the  drefs  of  the 
penlioners  and  fizars  is  entirely  the  fame. 

In  Oxford,  the  fervitors  are  ltill  obliged  to  wait  at 
table  en  the  fellows  and  gentler en  -commoners  ;  but 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  this 
molt  degrading  and  difgracefui  cuiiom  was  entirely 
aboh:Led  about  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  of  courfe  the 
fizars  of  Cambridge  are  now  on  a  much  more  refpect- 
able  footing  than  the  fervitors  of  Oxford. 

The  fizars  are  not  upon  the  foundation,  and  there- 
fore  while  they  continue  fizars  are  not  capable  of  be* 
ing  elected  fellows  ;  but  they  may  at  any  time,  it  they 
4  chooie. 
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Sit*  choofe,  become  penfionera  :  and  they  generally  fit  for 
"  *"  'fcholarihips  immediately  before  they  take  their  liilt  de- 
cree. It  fuceclsful,  they  are  then  on  the  founda- 
tion, and  are  entitled  to  become  candidates  for  fellow* 
Ships  when  they  have  got  that  degree.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  they  continue  fizars,  betides  free  commons 
they  enjoy  many  benefactions,  which  have  been  made 
at  different  times,  under  the  name  oljizar's  prttor,  r'i-. 
h:b'itkn<,  &c.  and  the  rate  of  tuition,  the  rent  of  looms, 
and  other  things  of  that  fort  within  their  refpe&ive  col- 
leges, is  lefs  than  to  the  other  orders.  But  tho'  their  edu- 
cation is  thus  obtained  at  a  lefs  expence,  they  are  not  now 
confidered  as  a  menial  order;  for  fizars,  penfioner-lcho- 
lars,  and  even"  fometimes  fellow -commoners,  mix.  toge- 
ther with  the  utmolt  cordiality.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  at  every  period  this  order  has  fupplied  the 
university  with  its  moft  diftfciguiShed  officers  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  moll  illultiious  members  of  the  church, 
many  of  the  molt  distinguished  men  in  the  other  libe- 
ral profcffions,  have,  when  tinder-graduates,  been  fi- 
r/ars,  when  that  order  was  on  a  lets  relpcdlable  footing 
than  it  is  now. 

SIZE,  the  name  of  an  inltrument  ufed  for  finding 
the  bignefs  of  fine  round  pearls.  It  conlills  of  thin 
pieces  or  leaves,  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  fallened  together  at  one  end  by  a  rivet.  In 
each  of  thefe  are  round  holes  drilled  of  different  dia- 
meters. Thofe  in  the  firit  leaf  ferve  for  meafuring 
pearls  from  half  a  grain  to  feven  grains  ;  thole  of  the 
fecond,  for  pearls  from  eight  grains  or  two  caiats  to 
five  carats,  &c. ;  and  thofe  of  the  third,  for  pearls  from 
:■:;  carats  and  a  half  to  eight  carats  and  a  half. 

SrzE,  is  alfo  a  foil  or  paint,  varnih,  or  glue,  ufed 
by  painters,  &c 

Tin-  Irreds  and  parings  of  leather,  parchment,  or 
vellum,  being  b<  ilc-d  in  water  and  (trained,  make  l>/.e. 
This  fubflance  is  much  ufed  in  many  trades. —  I  he 
manner  or"  tiling  li/e  .'<.  to  melt  fome  of  it  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  and  fcraping  as  much  whiting  into  it  as  will  juft 
colour  if,  let  them  be  well  incorporated  together  ;  af- 
ter which  you  mav  whiten  frames,  &c.  with  it.  After 
it  dries,  melt  the  fize  again,  and  put  more  whiting, 
and  whiten  the  frames,  &c.  feven  or  eight  times,  let 
ting  it  dry  between  each  time  :  traT"berore  it  is  quite 
dry,  between  each  warning  with  fize,  you  mull  fmoothe 
and  wet  it  over  with  a  clean  brufh-pencil  in  fair  water. 

To  make  gold-tize.  Take  gum-animi  and  afphal- 
tum,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  minium,  litharge  of  guld, 
and  amber,  of  each  half  an  ounce  :  reduce  all  into  a 
very  line  powder,  and  add  to  them  four  ounces  ol  lin- 
feedoil,  and  eight  ounces  of  drying  oil  :  di.;cll  them 
over  a  gentle  lire  that  does  not  flame,  10  that  the 
mixture    may    only    Simmer,    but    not    boil  ;    left    it 

j!d  11m  over  and  fct  the  houfc  on  fire,  Stir  it  con- 
ilantly  with  a  flick,  till  all  the  ingredients  are  dif- 
lolved  and  incorporated,  and  do  not  leave  off  (tirring 
till  it  becomes  thick  and  ropy  ;  after  being  fufiiciently 
boiled,  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  almoll  cold,  and  then 
Jtrain  it  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  kei-p  it  for 
ufe. — To  prepare  it  for  working,  put  what  quantity 
you  pleafe  in  a  horfe-mufcle  (hell,  adding  as  much  oil 
of  turpentine  as  will  diffolve  it ;  and  making  it  as  thin 
as  the  bottom  of  your  feed-lac  varnifh,  hold  it  over 
a  candle,  and  then  {train  it  through  a  linen-rag  into  ano- 
ther Ihell ;  add  to  th«fe  as  much  vermilion  as  will  make 
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it  of  a  chrkiih  red  :   if  it  is  too  thick  for  drawing,  you 
may  thin  it  with  fome  oil  of  turpentine.    The  chiel  ufe  '" 
ot  this  fize  is  for  laying  on  metals. 

The  belt  gold  fize  for  burnishing  is  made  as  follows: 
Take  fine  bole,  what  quantity  you  pleafe  ;  grind  it 
finely  on  a  piece  of  marble,  then  fcrape  into  it  a  little 
beet  luet  ;  grind  all  well  together;  alter  which  mix  <i 
a  final]  proportion  of  parchment-iize  with  a  .'.ouble  pro- 
portion of  water,  and  it  is  done. 

To  make  Giver-Size.  Take  tobacco-pipe  clay  in  fine 
powder,  into  which  fcrape  fome  black-lead  and  a  little 
Genoa  foap,  and  grind  them  all  together  with  parch- 
ment Gze  as  already  directed. 

SKATING,  an  exeicifc  on  ice,  both  graceful  and 
healthy.  Although  the  ancients  were  remarkable  for 
their  dexterity  in  moft  of  the  athletic  fpotts,  yet  ika- 
tmg  feemS  to  have  been  unknown  to  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  a  modern  invention;  and  pro- 
bably it  derived  its  origin  in  Holland,  where  it  was 
piactifed,  not  only  as  a  graceful  and  elegant  amufement, 
but  as  an  expeditious  mode  of  travelling  when  the  lakes- 
and  canals  were  frozen  up  during  winter.  In  Holland 
long  journeys  are  made  upon  Skates  with  cafe  and  expe- 
dition ;  but  in  general  lets  attention  is  there  paid  to 
graceful  and  elegant  movements,  than  to  the  expedition 
and  celerity  ot  what  is  called  jt  urney  Jkanng.  It  is  on- 
ly in  thole  countries  where  it  is  confidered  as  an  amufe- 
ment, that  its  graceful  attitudes  and  movements  can  be 
iludied  ;  and  ther#is  no  exercile  whatever  better  calcu- 
lated to  fct  off  the  human  figure  to  advantage.  The 
acquirement  of  molt  exercifes  may  be  attained  at  an  ad- 
vancfid  period  of  life  ;  but  to  become  an  expert  Skater, 
it  is  neceflary  to  begin  the  practice  of  the  art  at  a  very 
early  age.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  art  ot  flea* 
ling  to  a  fyllem.  It  is  principally  by  the  imitation  of 
.1  ood  Skater  that  a  young  practitioner  can  form  his 
own  practice.  The  Englifh,  though  often  remarkable 
for  feats  of  agility  upon  fkates,  are  very  deficient  in 
gracefulnels ;  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  cor.ftruc. 
tion  ot  flie  fkates,  They  are  too  much  curved  in 
the  fuiface  which  embraces  the  ice,  consequently  they 
involuntarily  bring  the  lifers  of  them  round  on  the  out- 
fide  upon  a  quick  and  flnall  circle  ;  whereas  the  ikaler, 
by  ufing  fkates  of  a  different  conllruction,  lefs  curved", 
has  the  command  of  his  ftroke,  and  can  enlarge  or  di- 
minifh  the  circle  according  to  his  own  with  and  delire. 
The  metropolis  o!  Scotland  has  produced  more  inllances 
or  elegant  Ikatcrs  than  peihaps  any  other  country 
whatever;  and  the  institution  of  a  Skating'  Club  about 
40  years  ago,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  im- 
provement ol  this  elegant  amufement.  We  are  indebt- 
ed lot  this  article  to  a  gentleman  of  that  Club,  who 
has  made  the  practice  and  impiovcmeiit  of  Skating  his 
particulai  fludy  ;  and  as  the  nature  of  our  work  will 
not  permit  the  infertion  of  a  full  treatiSe  on  Heating, 
we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  ftw  inftru&ions. 

Thole  who  wifh  to  be  proficients  Should  begin  at  an 
early  pciiod  of  lite  ;  and  Should  fiift  endcavoui  to  throw 
off  the  tear  which  always  attends  the  commencement  of 
an  apparently  hazardous  amufement.  They  will  loon  ac- 
quiie  a  facility  ot  movin;;  on  the  iniide  :  when  they  have 
done  this,  they  mult  endeavour  to  acquire  the  movement 
on  the  out  fide  of  the  Skates;  which  is  nothing  more  than 
throwing  thcmfclves  upon  the  outer  edgeof  the  Skate,  and 
making  the  balance  ot  their  body  tcni  towards  that 

fide, 
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!n»,  fide,  which  will  necefTarily  enable  them  to  form  a  fe- 
t&'-  micircle.  In  this,  much  afliffcatice  may  be  derived  from 
placing  a  bag  of  lead-mot  in  the  pocket  next  to  the 
foot  employed  in  making  the  outfide  droke,  which  will 
produce  an  artificial  poffe  of  the  body,  which  after- 
wards uill  become  natural  hv  practice.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  outride  ftroke,  the  knee  of  the  em- 
ployed limb  mould  be  a  little  bended,  and  gradually 
brought  to  a  rectilineal  polition  when  the  ftroke  is  com- 
pleted. When  the  practitioner  becomes  expert  in  form- 
ing the  femichele  with  both  feet,  he  is  then  to  join 
thefn  together,  and  proceed  progreflively  and  alternate- 
ly with  both  feet,  which  wiH  Carry  hira  Torward  with 
a  graceful  Movement.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  ufe 
very  little  mufcuhr  exertion,  fur  the  impelling  mo- 
tion mould  proceed  from  the  mechanical  impulfe  of 
the  body  thrown  into  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  regulate  the 
ftroke.  At  taking  tin  outii.Ie  flroke,  the  body  ought 
to  be  thrown  Forward  eafily,  the  unemployed  limb  kept 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  body,  and  the  face  and  eyes 
directly  looking  forward  :  the  unemployed  foot  ought 
to  be  ttretched  towards  the  ice,  with  the  toes  in  a  di- 
rect line  with  the  leg.  In  (he  time  of  making  the  curve, 
the  body  muft  be  gradually,  and  almoft  imperceptibly, 
raffed^  and  the  unemployed  limb  brought  in  the  fame 
manner  forward  ;  fo  tiiat,  at  fini  ring  the  curve,  the  bo- 
dy will  bend  a  fmall  degree  backward,  and  the  unem- 
ployed foot  will  be  about  two  inches  before  the  other, 
Teadv  to  embrace  the  ice  and  form  a  correfoondent 
curve.  The  mufcurar  movement  of  the  whole  body" 
muft  correfpond  with  the  movement  of  the  fkate,  and 
fr/ould  be  regulated  fo  as  to  be  alrnoft  imperceptible  to 
the  fpectators.  Particular  altentioa  (hould  be  paid  in 
tarrying  round  the  head  and  eyes  with  a  regular  and 
imperceptible  motion  ;  for  nothing  fo  much  diminifhes 
'the  grace  and  clc~ance  of  Heating  as  fudden  jerks  and 
exertions,  which  are  too  frequently  ufed  by  the  ge- 
■  ersflity  of  fkaters.  The  management  of  the  arms  like- 
wile  -.nerves  attention.  There  is  no  mode  ofdifpofing 
of  them  more  gracefully  in  fkating  outfide,  than  folding 
the  hands  into  each  other,  or  ufing  a  muff.. 

There  are  various  feats  of  activity  and  manoeuvres 
ufed  upon  flcates  ;  but  they  are  fo  various  that  we  can- 
not pretend  to  detail  them.  Moving  on  the  outfide  is 
the  prima'-,-  objeS  for  a  fkater  to  attain  ;  and  when  he 
becomes  an  adept  in  that,  he  will  eafily  acquire  a  fa- 
cility in  executing  other  branches  of  the  art.  There 
are  few  exerci'es  but  will  afford  him  hints  of  elegant 
and  grace', il  attitudes.  For  example,  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  attitude  of  drawing  the  bow 
and  arrow  whilft  the  fkater  is  making  a  large  circle  on 
the  outfide  :  the  manual  exercife  and  military  falntes 
have  likewife  a  pretty  effect  when  ufed  by  an  expert 
ikater. 

SKELETON,  in  anatomy,  the  dried  bones  of  any 
animal  joined  together  by  wires,  or  by  the  natural  liga- 
ment dried,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fhow  their  polition 
when  the  creature  was  alive. 

We  have,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfiiftions.  an  ac- 
count of  a  human  (keleton,  all  the  bones  of  which  were 
io  united,  as  to  make  but  one  articulation  f:om  the 
back  to  the  os  facrum,  and  downwards  a  little  way. 
On  (awing  iome  of  them,  where  they  were  unnaturally 
joined,  they  were  found  not  to  cohere  throughout  their 
■whole  fubftauoe,  but  only  about  a  fixth  of  an  inch  deep 
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all  round.     The  figure  of  the  trunk  was  crooked,  the 
fpina;  making  the   convex,    and  the  infide  of  the  verte- 
bras the  concave  part  of  the  fegment.     The  whole  had  l 
been  found  in  a  charnel-houfe,  and  was  of  the  iize  of  a 
full  grown  perfon. 

SKIDS,  or  Skeeds,  in  fea-lanounrre,  are  long  com- 
paffing  pieces  of  timber,  notched  below  fo  as  to  fit 
clofely  upon  the  wales,  extending  from  the  main-wale 
to  the  top  of  the  fide,  and  retained  in  this  polition  by 
bolts  or  fpike-nails.  They  are  intended  for  preferving 
the  planks  of  the  fide,  when  any  heavy  body  is  hoilted 
or  lowered. 

SKIE  (life  of).     See  Sky. 

SKIFF,  a  fmall  boat  refembling  a  yawl,  ufually  em- 
ployed for  palling  rivers. 

SKIMMER,  black.     See  Shearbill. 

SKIMMIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynzi 
order,  belonging  to  the  te'.randr'm  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order, 
Pe-fonata.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  ;  the  corolla 
confifts  of  four  concave  petals  ;  and  the  berry  contains 
four  feeds.  There  is  only  one  fpecics,  viz.  the  Jnpu- 
nica. 

SKIN,  in  anatomy,  the  general  covering  of  the  body 
of  any  animal.     See  Anatomy,  iv  74. 

Skin,  in  commerce,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  mem- 
brane (tripped  oft"  the  animal  to  be  prepared  by  the  tan- 
ner, fkinner,  parchment-maker,  &c.  and  converted  into 
leather,  fee.      See  Tanning. 

SKINNER  (Stephen),  an  Englilli  antiquarian,  born 
in  1622.  He  travelled,  and  ftudied  in  fcveral  foreign 
Universities  during  the  civil  wars  ;  and  hi  16-54,  return- 
ed and  lettled  at  Lincoln,  where  he  practifed  ph)  fie 
with  fuccefs  until  the  year  1607,  when  he  died  o:  a 
malignant  fever.  Flis  works  were  collected  in  folia  it* 
1  071,  by  Mr  Herifbaw-,  under  the  title  of  Elymu'.ogicon 
JLingttie  Anglican*',  &c. 

SKIPPER,  or  Saury,  a  fpecics  of  Esox,  which  fee. 

SKIRMISH,  in  war,  a  flight  engagement  between 

fmall  parties,  without  any  regular  order  ;  and  is  thert- 

fore  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  a  battle,  which  is  a  general 

,cment  between  two  armies  continued   for  fome 

time. 

SKULL,  in  anatomy,  the  bony  cafe  in  which  the 
brain  is  inclofed.      See  Anatomy,  n5  1  1.  Sec. 
L-Cap.     See -'Scutellaria. 

SKY,   the  blue  expanfe  of  air  or  atmofphere.      For 
the  reafon  of  its  blue   colour  and  concave  figure. 
Opti:  s. 

■'-. ky,  one  of  the  greater!  of  the  We  (tern  Iflands  of 
Scotland,  fo  called  from  Skianach,  which  in  the  Erfc 
dialect  iignifies  winged,  becatlfe  the  two  promontories  of 
Valerrsefs  and  Trotcrnilh,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
the  north-welt  and  north-calf,  are  fuppofed  to  refemble 
wings.  The  ifland  lies  between  the  Ihire  of  Rols  and 
the  weftern  part  of  Lewis.  According  to  the  computa- 
tion oc  Mr  Pennant,  Dr  Johnton,  and  F>r  Campbell,  it  is 
60  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  width  v. here 
broadeft  ;  according  to  others  it  is  50  miie-  ir  length, 
and  in  fome  p!act3  3c  broad.  The  ifland  of  Sky  is  di- 
vided between  two  proprietors  ;  the  louthcinpart  be- 
longs to  the  laird  of  Maeleod,  f.iid  to  be  rineaHy  de- 
fcended  from  Leod  fon  to  the  black  prince  of  M 
the  northern  diltrict,  or  barony  of  Trotefn  (h,  is  the 
property  of  Lord  Macdonald,  whole  anceftor  was  Do- 
nald, 
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nald,  king  or  lord  of  the  Idea,  and  chief  of  the  nume- 
rous clan  of  MacdonaMa,  who  are  counted  the  mod 
warlike  of  all  the  Highlanders.  Sky  in  part  of  the 
(hire  of  Invernefs,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  dioccfe 
of  the  Hies  :  on  the  fouth  it  is  parted  from  the 
main  land  by  a  channel  three  leagues  in  breadth  ;  tho', 
at  tlu-  ferry  of  Glenclly,  it  is  fo  narrow  that  a  man  may 
be  heard  calling  for  the  boat  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 
Sky  in  well  provided  with  a  variety  of  excellent  bays 
and  harbours. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  roughened  with  moun- 
tains, fome  of  which  are  fo  high  as  to  be  covered  with 
fnow  on  the  top  at  midfummer ;  in  general,  their  hdes 
are  clothed  with  heath  and  grafs,  which  afford  good 
pafturage  for  fheep  and  black  cuttle.  Between  the 
mountains  there  arc  fome  fertile  valleys,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  towards  the  fea-coaft  is  plain  and 
arable.  The  ifland  is  well  watered  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  rivers,  above  30  of  which  afford  talmon  ;  and 
fome  of  them  produce  black  mufcles  in  which  peails 
are  bred,  particularly  the  livers  Kihnartin  and  Ord  : 
Martin  was  allured  by  the  proprietor  of  the  former, 
that  a  pearl  hath  been  found  in  it  valued  at  20  1.  Ster- 
ling. Jlere  is  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  frefh- 
water  lakes  well  ftorcd  with  trout  and  eels.  The  largeft 
of  thefe  lakes  takes  its  denomination  from  St  Colum- 
ba,  to  whom  is  dedicated  a  chapel  that  ftands  upon  a 
fmall  ifle  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Sky  likewife  af- 
fords feveral  cataracts,  that  roar  down  the  rocks  with 
great  impetuofity.  That  the  ifland  has  been  formerly 
covered  with  woods,  appears  from  the  large  trunks  of 
fir  and  other  trees  daily  dug  out  of  the  bogs  and  peat- 
marfhes  in  every  part  of  this  country. 

From  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  proximity  of  the 
fea,  the  air  felJom  continues  long  of  the  fame  tempera- 
ture ;  fometimes  it  is  dry,  oftener  moill,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  winter  and  beginning  of  fpring  cold  and  pier- 
cing ;  at  an  average,  three  days  in  twelve  throughout 
the  year  fcarcely  free  Lrom  rain,  far  lefs  from  clouds. 
Thefe,  attracted  by  the  hills,  fometimes  break  in  ufeful 
and  refreshing  fhowcis  ;  at  other  times  fuddenly  burft- 
ing,  pour  down  their  contents  with  tremendous  noife, 
in  impetuous  torrents  that  deluge  the  plains  below,  and 
render  the  fmallefl  rivulet  impaffable  ;  which,  together 
with  the  (lormy  winds  fo  common  in  this  country  in 
the  months  of  Augult  and  September,  frequently  blaft, 
the  hopes,  and  difappoint  the  expectations,  of  the  hu- 
fbandman.  Snow  has  been  often  known  to  lie  on  the 
ground  from  three  to  feven  weeks  ;  and  on  the  highell 
hills,  even  in  the  middle  of  June,  fome  fpots  of  it  are 
to  be  feen.  To  this  various  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  uncertainty  of  weather,  the  fevers  and  agues,  head- 
achs,  rheumatifms,  cold6,  anddyfenteries,  which  are  the 
prevailing  dillempcrs,  may  be  afcribed.  That  it  is  far, 
however,  from  being  unwholefome,  is  fufficiently  evin- 
ced by  experience  ;  for  the  inhabitants  are,  in  gene- 
ral, as  ftrong  and  healthy,  and  arrive  at  as  advanced  an 
age,  as  thofe  who  live  in  milder  climates,  and  under  a 
ferenerfky.  The  gout  is  fcarcely  known  in  this  ifland. 

The  foil  is  generally  black,  though  it  likewife  affords 
clay  of  different  colours ;  fuch  as  white,  red,  and  blue, 
and  in  fome  places  fuller's  earth.  It  is,  however,  much 
lefs  adapted  for  agriculture  than  for  pafture,  and  fcl- 
dora,  unlefs  in  very  good  years,  fupplies  itfelf  with  a  fuf- 
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ficiency  of  provifione.  Yet,  though  the  foil  is  not  «• 
ry  fertile  or  rich,  it  might  with  proper  management  be 
made  to  produce  more  plenti'ul  crops.  But  the  gene- 
rality of  the  farmers  are  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old 
cuftoms,  and  indeed  fo  little  inclined  to  induilry,  that 
they  will  not  eafily  be  prevailed  on  to  change  them 
for  better  ;  efpecially  it  the  alteration  or  amendment 
propofed  be  attended  with  expence.  Therefore,  with 
refpeft  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  they  are  ftill 
much  in  the  fame  ftate  as  they  were  20  or  30  year* 
ago.  Ploughs,  on  a  new  and  improved  model,  that  in 
comparifon  to  the  advantages  derived  from  them  might 
be  had  at  a  moderate  expence,  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  feveral  diflr&s  around,  where  their  good  ef- 
fects are  manifeft,  in  improving  the  crops  and  dimirillu 
ing  the  labour  of  man  and  beatt ;  but  the  laird  of  Raa- 
fay  and  one  other  gentleman  are  the  only  perfons  in 
Portree  that  have  uled  t'hem.  The  cafcrcim,  a  crooked 
kind  of  fpade,  is  almolt  the  only  inftrumtnt  tor  labouring 
the  ground  ufed  among  the  ordinary  clafs  of  tenants. 
The  averaire  crops  of  corn  are  8000  bolls. 

When  Mr  Knox  vifited  this  ifland  in  17^6,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  15,000:  but  fome 
gentlemen  who  refided  there  affirmed  there  were  16,000. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  parifhes,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  fchool,  befides  three  charity-fchools  in  different 
places. 

The  minerals  found  here  are  lead  and  iron  ore, 
which,  however,  have  never  been  wrought  to  any  ad- 
vantage. Near  the  village  of  Sank,  the  natives  find 
black  and  white  marcafites,  and  variegated  pebbles. 
The  Applelglen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JLochfallart, 
produces  beautiful  agates  of  different  fizes  and  colours: 
ftonea  of  a  purple  hue  are,  after  great  rains,  found  in  the 
rivulets:  cryflal,  of  different  colours  and  forms,  abounds 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  black  and  white 
marble,  freellone,  lime-flone,  and  talc:  fmall  red  and 
white  coral  is  found  on  the  fouthern  and  weflern  coails 
in  great  abundance.  The  fuel  confifls  chiefly  of  peat 
and  turf,  which  are  impregnated  with  iron  ore  and 
faltpetre ;  and  coal  has  been  difcovcred  in  feveral  di- 
itricts. 

The  wild  birds  of  all  forts  moft  common  in  the  coun- 
try are,  tolan  geefe,  gulls,  cormorants,  cranes,  wild 
geefe,  and  wild  ducks  ;  eagles',  crows,  ravens,  rooks,  cuc- 
koos, rails,  woodcocks,  moor-fowl,  partridges,  plover, 
wild  pigeons,  and  blackbirds,  owls,  hawks,  fnipes,  and 
a  variety  of  fmall  birds.  In  mild  feafons,  the  cuckoo 
and  rail  appear  in  the  latter  end  of  April  ;  the  former 
difappears  always  before  the  end  of  June  ;  the  latter 
fometimes  not  till  September.  The  woodcock  comes 
in  October,  and  frequently  remains  till  March.  The 
tame  forts  of  fowl  arc  geefe,  ducks,  turktys,  cocks,  pul- 
lets, and  tame  pigeons. 

The  black  cattle  are  here  expofed  to  all  the  rigours 
of  the  feveie  winter,  without  any  other  provender  than 
the  tops  of  the  heath  and  the  alga  marina  ;  fo  that  they 
appear  like  mere  fkeletone  in  the  fpring  ;  though,  as 
the  grafs  grows  up,  they  foon  become  plump  and  juicy, 
the  beef  being  fweet,  tender,  and  finily  interlarded. — 
The  amphibious  animals  are  feals  and  otters.  Among 
the  reptiles  they  reckon  vipers,  afps,  weafels,  frogs,  toads, 
and  three  different  kinds  of  ferpents ;  the  firit  fpotted 
black  and  white,  and  very  poifonous  ;  the  i«ccnd  yel- 
low. 
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low,  with  brown  fpots  ;   and   the  third  of  a  brown  co- 
"'  lonr,  the  fmalleft  and  leaft  poifonous. 

Whales  and  cairbans,  or  fun-fifh,  come  in  fometimes 
to  the  founds  after  their  prey,  but  are  rarely  purfued 
with  any  fuccefs.  The  fifties  commonly  caught  on  the 
coaft  are  herrings,  ling,  cod,  fcate,  haddock,  mackerel, 
lythe,  fye,  and  dog-fifh.  The  average  price  of  ling  at 
home  is  L.  13,  13  s.  per  ton  ;  when  fold,  one  by  one,  if 
frefh,  the  price  is  from  3  d.  to  5  d.  ;  if  cured,  from  5  d. 
to  7d.  The  barrel  of  herrings  feldom  fells  under  19  8. 
which  is  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  fait, 
even  fometimes  at  any  price  ;  and  the  fame  caufe  pre- 
vents many  from  taking  more  than  are  fufficient  for 
their  own  ufe. 

The  kyle  of  Scalpe  teems  with  oyftcrs,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  after  fome  fpring-tides,  20  horfe-loads  of 
them  are  left  upon  the  fands.  Near  the  village  of  Bern- 
ftill,  the  beach  yields  mufcles  fufficient  to  maintain  60 
perfons  per  day  ;  this  providential  fupply  helps  to  fup- 
port  many  poor  families  in  times  of  fcarcity. 

The  people  are  ftrong,  robuft,  healthy,  and  prolific. 
They  generally  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  are  ho- 
neft,  brave,  innocent,  and  hofpitable.  They  fpeak  the 
language,  wear  the  habit,  and  obferve  the  cuftoms  that 
are  common  to  all  the  Hebrides.  The  meconium  in 
new-born  infants  is  purged  away  with  frelh  butter  :  the 
children  are  bathed  every  morning  and  evening  in  wa- 
ter, and  grow  up  fo  ftrong,  that  a  child  of  10  months 
is  able  to  walk  alone  :  they  never  wear  (hoes  or  ftock- 
ings  before  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  and  night-caps  are 
hardly  known  ;  they  keep  their  feet  always  wet  ;  they 
lie  on  beds  of  ftraw  or  heath,  which  laft  is  an  excellent 
reftorative  :  they  are  quick  of  apprehenfion,  ingenious, 
and  very  much  addicted  to  mufic  and  poetry.  They 
eat  heartily  of  filh  ;  but  feldom  legale  themfelves  with 
flefh-meat :  their  ordinary  food  confifts  of  butter,  cheefe, 
milk,  potatoes,  colewort,  brochan,  and  a  difh  called 
con,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than  the  froth  of  boiled 
milk  or  whey  raifed  with  a  ftick  like  that  ufed  in  ma- 
king chocolate. 

A  fort  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth  called  cloa,  or  cad- 
does,  the  manufacture  of  their  wives,  made  into  fhort 
jackets  and  troufers,  is  the  common  drefs  of  the  men. 
The  philibeg  is  rarely  worn,  except  in  fuminer  and  on 
Sundays ;  on  which  days,  and  fome  other  occaiions,  thofe 
in  better  circumftances  appear  in  tartans,  a  bonnet,  and 
fhort  hofe,  and  fome  in  a  hat,  ihort  coat,  waiftcoat, 
and  breeches,  of  Scotch  or  Englifh  manufacture.  The 
women  are  in  general  very  cleanly,  and  fo  exceffively 
fond  of  drefs,  that  many  maid-fervants  are  often  known 
to  lay  out  their  whole  wages  that  way. 

There  are  two  fairs  held  annually  at  Portree,  to 
which  almoft  every  part  of  Sky  fends  cattle.  The  firft: 
is  held  in  the  end  of  May,  and  the  fecond  in  the  end  of 
July.  The  fair  commonly  continues  from  Wednefday 
till  the  Saturday  following.  The  commodities  which 
are  fold  in  thefe  are  horfes,  cows,  fheep,  goats,  hides, 
butter,  cheefe,  fifli,  and  wool.  The  cattle  fold  in  thefe 
lairs  fwim  over  to  the  main  land  through  a  mile  or  half 
a  mile  of  fea.  Thoufands  of  thefe  arc  yearly  exported, 
at  from  L.  2  to  L.  3  each.  Many  of  them  are  driven  to 
England,  where  they  are  fatted  for  the  market,  and 
Counted  delicious  eating. 

In  Sky  appear  many  ruins  of  Daniffi  fotts,  watch- 
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towers,  beacons,  temples,  and  fepulchral  monuments. 
All  the  forts  are   known   by  the  term  Dun ;  fuch  as 
Dun-Skudborg,  Dun-Derig,  Dun-Skerinefs,  Dun-Da-  { 
vid,  &c. 

Sicr-Colour,  To  give  this  colour  to  olafs,  fet  in  the 
furnace  a  pot  of  pure  metal  of  fritt  from  rochetta  or  ba- 
rilla, but  the  rochetta  fritt  does  beft ;  as  foon  as  the 
metal  is  well  purified,  take  for  a  pot  of  twenty  pounds 
of  metal  fix  ounces  of  brafs  calcined  by  itfelf;  put  it  by 
decrees  at  two  or  three  times  into  the  metal,  ftirring 
and  mixing  it  well  every  time,  and  diligently  fkimming 
the  metal  with  a  ladle  :  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
whole  will  be  well  mixed,  and  a  proof  may  be  taken  ; 
if  the  colour  be  found  right,  let  the  whole  ftand  2+ 
hours  longer  in  the  furnace,  and  it  will  then  be  fit  to 
work,  and  will  prove  of  a  mod  beautiful  (ley  colour. 

SLAB,  an  outfide  fappy  plank  or  board  fawed  off 
from  the  fides  of  a  timber-tree.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
for  a  flat  piece  of  marble. 

SiAB-Line,  in  fea-language,  a  fmall  cord  palling  up 
behind  a  fhip's  main-fail  or  fore-fail,  and  being  reeved 
through  a  block  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  yard, 
is  thence  tranfmitted  in  two  branches  to  the  foot  of  the 
fail,  to  which  it  is  faftened.  It  is  ufed  to  trufs  up  the 
fail  as  occafion  requires,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  pilot  or  fteerfman,  that  they  may 
look  forward  beneath  it  as  the  fhip  advances. 

SLACK-water,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  inter- 
val between  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  or  between 
the  laft  of  the  ebb  and  the  firft  of  the  flood,  during 
which  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  water  appa- 
rently remains  in  a  ftate  of  reft. 

SLACKEN,  in  metallurgy,  a  term  ufed  by  the  mi- 
ners to  exprefs  a  fpongy  and  femivitrified  fubftance, 
which  they  ufed  to  mix  with  the  ores  of  metals, 
to  prevent  their  fufion.  It  is  the  fcoria  or  fcum 
feparated  from  the  furface  of  the  former  fulions  of  me- 
tals. To  this  they  frequently  add  limeftone,  and  fome- 
times a  kind  of  coarfe  iron-ore,  in  the  running  of  the 
poorer  gold  ores. 

SLATE  (Sttgania),  a  ftone  of  a  compact  texture 
and  laminated  ftruclure,  fplitting  into  fine  plates. 

Dr  Hill  diftinguifhes  four  fpecies  of  ftegania.  1.  The 
whitifh  fteganium,  being  a  foit,  friable,  flaty  ftone,  of  a 
tolerably  fine  and  clofe  texture,  confidcrably  heavy,  per- 
fectly dull  and  deftitute  of  bri^htnefs,  variegated  with 
a  pale  brown  or  brownifh  yellow.  This  fpecies  is  com- 
mon in  many  counties  of  England,  lying  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  It  is  generally  very  full  of  perpen- 
dicular as  well  as  horizontal  cavities,  many  of  which  are 
filled  up  with  a  fpar  a  little  purer  and  more  cryftalline 
than  the  reft;  and  is  commonly  ufed  for  covering  houfes. 
2.  The  red  fteganium  is  a  very  fine  and  elegant  (late,  of 
a  fmooth  furface,  firm  and  compadt  texture,  confider- 
ably  heavy,  and  of  a  very  beautiful  pale  purple,  glitter- 
ing all  over  with  fmall  glofly  fpangles  :  it  is  compofed 
of  a  multitude  of  very  thin  plates  or  flakes,  laid  clofely 
and  evenly  over  one  another,  and  cohering  pretty  firm- 
ly :  this  is  very  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  much  valued  as  a  ftrong  and  beauti'ul  co- 
vering for  houfes.  3.  The  common  blue  fteganium  is 
very  well  known  as  an  ufeful  and  valuable  llone,  of  a 
fine  fmooth  texture  and  glofly  furface,  moderately  hea- 
vy, and  of  a  pale  greyifh  blue  ;  compofed  of  a  multi- 
3  U  tude 
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tude  of  even  plates,  laid  clofe  upon  one  another,  and 
ealily  fplitting  at  the  commifhucs  of  them  :  this  is  alfo 
very  common  in  the  north  parts  of  England,  and  is  ufed 
in  moll  places  for  the  covering  of  houfes.  There  are 
other  fpecies  of  this  (late,  viz.  the  brownifh  blue  friable 
fteganium,  ufually  called  coal-Jljte ;  the  greyifh  black 
Friable  fteganium,  commonly  called  Jhher ;  and  the 
greyilh  blue  fparkling  fteganium.  4.  The  friable,  alu- 
minous, black  fteganium,  being  the  Irifh  (late  of  the 
(hops  :  this  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  thin  flakes, 
laid  very  evenly  and  regularly  over  one  another,  and 
fplits  very  regularly  at  the  commiffurcs  of  them.  It  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  is  found  in  fome 
places  in  England  always  lying  near  the  furface  in  very 
thick  flrata.  hi  medicine  it  is  ufed  in  hemorrhagies  of 
all  kinds  with  fuccefs,  and  is  taken  often  as  a  good  me- 
dicine in  fever;. 

The  ifland  of  Eafdale,  one  of  the  Hebrides  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  is  entirely  compofed  of  Date. 
The  flratum  is  36  feet  thick.  About  two  millions  and 
a  half,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  (hillings  per  thoufand,  are 
fold  annually  to  England,  Canada,  the  Well  Indies, 
and  Norway. 

SLAVE.  See  Slavery. 
s,  !  ,  SLAVERY  is  a  word,  of  which  though  generally 
finedV^  "underftood,  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  proper  definition. 
An  excellent  moral  writer  has  defined  it  to  be  "  an  ob- 
li  ration  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  mafter,  without 
the  contract  or  confent  of  the  fervant."  But  may  not  he 
be  properly  called  a  (lave  who  has  given  rip  his  freedom  to 
difcharge  a  debt  which  he  could  not  other  wife  pay,  or 
who  has  thrown  it  away  at  a  game  of  hazard  ?  In- ma- 
ny nations,  debts  have  been  legally  difcharged  in  this 
manner!;  and  in  fome  favage  tribes,  fuch  is  the  univerfal 
ardour  for  gaming,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
man,  after  having  loft  at  play  all  his  other  property,  to 
flake,  on  a  (ingle  throw  of  dice,  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
hii children  (a).  That  perfons  who  have  thus  loll  their 
liberty  are  (laves,  will  hardly  be  denied  ;  and  furcly 
the  infatuated  gamefler  is  a  (lave  by  his  own  contract. 
The  debtor,  too,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  law,  and  con- 
tracted debts  larger  than  he  could  reafonably  expect  to 
be  able  to  pay,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  having  come 
under  an  obligation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  a  mafter 
with  his  otvn  confent;  for  every  man  is  anfwerable  for  all 
the  known  confequences  of  his  voluntary  actions. 

'flu's  definition  of  flavery  feems  to  be  defective  as  well 
as  inaccurate.  A  man  may  be  under  an  obligation  to 
labour  through  lite  for  the  benefit  of  a  mafter,  and  yet 
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that  mafter  have  no  right  to  difpofe  of  him  by  fair,  or  Slave* 
in  any  other  way  to  make  him  the  property  of  a  third  ''— ~v" 
perfon  ;  but  the  word  Jlave,  as  ufed  among  us,  always 
denotes  a  perfon  who  may  be  bought  and  fold  like  a 
bead  in  the  market  (n).  In  its  original  fenfe,  indeed, 
it  was  of  the  fame  import  with  nolle,  ii/u/lrwus  ;  but 
vail  numbers  of  the  people  among  whom  it  had  that 
iignification  being,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
fold  by  their  countrymen  to  the  Venetians,  and  by  them 
difperfed  over  all  Europe,  the  word  Jlave  came  to  de-' 
note  a  perfon  in  the  lowed  (late  of  fervitudc,  who  was 
confidered  as  the  abfohlte  property  of  his  mailer.  See 
Philology,  n°  220.  a 

As  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  all  men  Irequa 
have,  by  the  law  of  nature,  an  equal  right  to  life,  liber- of.ran't 
ty,  and  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  (fee  Right, cv" 
n°  $.),  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  can  have  firfl 
led  one  part  of  them  to  imagine  that  they  Ind  a  right 
to  enfiave  another.  Inequalities  of  rank  are  indeed  in- 
evitable in  civil  fociety  ;  and  from  them  refults  that  fer- 
vitude  which  is  founded  in  contraft,  and  is  of  tempo- 
rary duration.  (See  Moral  Philosophy,  n  141.)  He 
who  has  much  property  has  many  things  to  attend  to, 
and  mull  be  difpofed  to  hire  perfons  to  afiill  and  ferve 
him  ;  while  thofe  who  have  little  or  no  property  mult 
be  equally  willing  to  be  hired  for  that  purpofe.  And 
if  the  mafter  be  kind,  and  the  fervant  faithful,  they  will 
both  be  happier  in  this  connection  than  they  could  have 
been  out  of  it.  But  from  a  date  of  fervitude,  where  the 
(lave  is  at  the  abfolutc  difpofal  of  his  mailer  in  all  things, 
and  may  be  transferred  without  his  own  confent  from 
one  proprietor  to  another,  like  an  ox  or  an  afs,  happi- 
nefs  mull  be  for  ever  banilhed.  How  then  came  a  traf- 
fic fo  unnatural  and  unjull  as  that  of  (laves  to  be  origi- 
nally introduced  into  the  world  ? 

The  common  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is,  that  it  took 
its  rife  among  lavages,  who,  in  their  frequent  wars  with 
each  other,  either  malfacrcd  their  captives  in  cold  blood, 
or  condemned  them  to  perpetual  flavery.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion  we  have  heard  it  obferved,  that  the  Latin 
word  fervus,  which  fignifics  not  a  hired  fervant,  but  a 
fl,ive,h  derivedfrom/eriiarf,"to  preferve;"  and  that  fuch 
men  were  called  fervi,  becaufc  they  were  captives,  whofe 
lives  were  prelerved  on  the  condition  of  their  becoming 
the  property  ot  the  victor. 

That   flavery  had  its  origin  from  war,  we  think  ex-0r;  ? 
tremely  probable  (c),  nor  are  we  inclined  to  controvert  fiiVo } 
this  etymology  of  the  word  fervus  ;  but  the  traffic  in 
men  prevailed   almod  univerfally  long  before  the  Latin 

lan- 


(a)  Aleam  (quod  mirere")  fobrii  inter  feria  exercent,  tanta  lucrandi  perdendive  temeritate,  ut  cum  omnia  de- 
fecerunt,  extrcmo  ac  noviffimo  jaftu  de  Iibertate  et  corpore  contendant.  Vi&us  voluntariam  fervitutem  adit ; 
cinamvis  junior,  quamvis  robuttior,  alligari  fe  ac  venire  patitur. —  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ. 

The  favasres  of  North  America  are  equally  addicted  to  gaming  with  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  negroes 
en  the  Slave  Coad  of  Guinea  perhaps  dill  more. 

(b)  The  Roman  orator's  definition  of ' Jlavery,  Parad.  V.  is  as  accurate  as  any  that  we  have  feen.  "  Servitu? 
eft  obedientia  frafti  animi  ct  abjedi  et  arbitrio  carentis  fuo  ;"  whether  the  unhapppy  perfon  fell  into  that  (late 
with  or  without  his  own  contrail  or  confent. 

(c)  In  the  article  Society,  the  reader  will  find  another  account  of  the  origin  of  flavery,  which  we  think  like- 
wife  probable,  though  we  have  not  transferred  it  to  this  place  ;  as  it  would,   in  our  opinion,   be  wrong  to  give 
to  one  writer  what  we  know  to  belong  to  another.     It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  obferve  here,  that  betws  1 
the  two  articles  there  is  no  contradiction,  as  barbarous  wars  were  certainly  one  fouree  of  flavery. 
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language  or  Roman  name  was  heard  of ;  and  there  is 

"v"-  '  no  good  evidence  that  it  beg?.n  among  lavages.  The 
word  i3v,  in  the  Old.Teitament,  which  in  our  verfion 
is  rendered  /ervant,  fignilies  literally  -ijlave,  either  bom 
in  the  family  or  bought   with  money,  in  contradiftinc- 

r  tu  the  tion  to  ">'3u>,  which  denotes  a  hired  fervant  :   and  as  Noah 

je.  makes  tile  of  the  word  "^V  in  the  curfe  which  he  de- 
nounces upon  Ham  and  Canaan  immediately  after  the 
deluge,  it  would  appear  that  flavery  had  its  origin  be- 
fore that  event.  If  fo,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  began   among  thofe  violent   peifons   whom  our 

:n.  vi.  tranflators  have  called  giants*,  though  the  original 
1  word  Q'^BJ  literally  lignities  ajfaulters  of  ethers.  Thofe 
wretches  feem  firft  to  have  feized  upon  women,  whom 
they  forcibly  compelled  to  minifter  to  their  pleafures  ; 
and  from  this  kind  of  violence  the  progrels  was  natural 
to  that  by  which  they  enllaved  their  weaker  brethren 
among  the  men,  obliging  them  to  labour  for  their  bene- 
fit, without  allowing  them  fee  or  reward. 

After  the  deluge  the  firll  dealer  in  flaves  feems 
to  have  been  Nimrod.  "  He  began,"  we  are  told, 
"  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,  and  was  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord."  He  could  not,  however,  be 
the  iirlt  hunter  of  wild  beads  ;  for  that  fpecies  of  hunt- 
ing mult  have  been  practifed  from  the  beginning  ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  his  dexterity  in  the  chafe,  which 
was  then  the  univerfal  employment,  could  have  been  fo 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  as  to  en- 
title him  to  the  appellation  of  the  "  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord."  Hence  molt  commentators  have 
concluded,  that  he  was  a  hunter  of  men  ;  an  opinion 
which  they  think  receives  fome  countenance  from  the 
import  of  his  name,  the  word  Nimrod  fignifying  a  re- 
bel. Whatever  be  in  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  he  became  a  mighty  one  by  violence  ;  for  being 
the  fixth  fon  of  his  father,  and  apparently  much  young- 
er than  the  other  five,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  inheri- 
tance exceeded  theirs  either  in  extent  or  in  population. 
He  enlarged  it,  however,  by  conquelt  ;  for  it  appears 
from  Scripture,  that  he  invaded  the  territories  of  Afliur 
the  fon  of  Shem,  who  had  fettled  in  Shinar ;  and  obli- 
ging him  to  remove  into  AlTyria,  he  feized  upon  Ba- 
bylon, and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  ririt  kingdom  in 
the  world.  As  he  had  great  projects  in  view,  it  feems 
to  be  in  a  high  degree  probable  tWt  he  made  bond- 
fervants  of  the  captives  whom  he  to<A  in  his  wars,  and 
employed  them  in  building  or  repairing  the  metropolis 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  hence  we  think  is  to  be  dated  the 

f,         origin  of  poitdeluviati  llavery. 

ry  in        That  it  began  thus  early  can  hardly  be  queltioned  ; 

l»y»°i  for  we  know  that  it  prevailed  univcilally  in  the  age  of 
Abraham,  who  was  born  within  feventy  years  after  the 
death  of  Nimrod.  That  patriarch  had  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fervants  or  flaves,  born  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  trained  to  arms,  with  whom  he  purlued  and  con- 
quered the  four  kings  who  had   taken  captive   his  bra- 

"' Xiv-  ther's  fon  f .     And  it  appears  from   the  cor.veriation 
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which  took  place  between  him  and  the  king  of  Sodom  Slawr-7. 
after  the  battle,  that  both  believed  ,thc  conqueror  had  *—— v— ' 
a  right  to  confider  his  prifoncrs  as  part  of  his  fpoil. 
"  Give  me  (fays  the  king)  the  per/biu,  and  take  the 
goods  to  thyfelf."  It  is  indeed  evident  from  number- 
lets  paflages  of  fcripture,  that  the  domeflics  whom  our 
tranflators  call  Jervants  were  in  thofe  days  univerfallv 
conlidered  as  the  molt  valuable  part  of  their  matter's 
property,  and  clafied  with  his  flocks  and  herds.  Thus 
when  the  facred  hiltorian  defcribes  the  wealth  of  Abra- 
ham, he  fays,  that "  he  had  Ihecp  and  oxen,  and  he-afles, 
and  men-fervants,  and  maid- fervants,  and  lhe-alfes,  and 
camels."  And  when  Abimclech  wifhed  to  make  fome 
reparation  to  the  patriarch  for  the  unintended  injury 
that  he  had  done  him,  "  he  took  fheep  and  oxen,  and. 
men-fervants,  and  women-fervants,  and  gave  them  unto 
Abraham,  and  reftored  to  him  Sarah  his  wife."  The 
riches  and  power  of  Ifaac  and  Jacob  are  eltimated  in 
the  very  fame  manner.  Ot  the  former  it  is  faid,  that 
"  the  man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward  and  grew, 
until  he  became  very  great :  for  he  had  poffeffion  of 
flocks,  and  poflefiion  of  herds,  and  great  Itore  of  fer- 
vants, majn  of  flaves  ;  and  the  Phililtines  envied  him." 
The  latter,  we  are  told,  "  increafed  exceedingly,  and 
had  much  cattle,  and  maid-fervants,  and  men-fervants, 
and  camels,  and  afles  J."  ^  <•'e,,,  xi:> 

That  the  practice  of  buying  and  felling  fervants  thus     '  "'  I+" 
early   begun   among  the  patriarchs  defcended  to  their  xxvi[  J  3  14. 
poiterity,  is  known   to  every  attentive    reader  of  thexxx.  43. 
Bible.      It  was  exprefsly  authorifed  by  the  Jewifh  law,         7 
in  which  are  many  directions  how  fuch  fervants  were  to^'^Jl 
be  treated.     They  were  to  be  bought  only  of  the  hea-  (a,c  iiw, 
then  ;  for  if  an  ilraelite  grew  poor  and  fold  himfelf  ei- 
ther  to  difcharge  a  debt,   or  to   procure  the  means  of 
fubfiltence,  he  was  to  be  treated  not  as  a  (lave  "^V,  but 
as  a  hired  fervant  I'-v,  and  reltored  to  freedom  at  the 
year  of  Jubilee.     "  Both  thy  bond  men  and  thy  bond- 
maids (fays   Mofes)   (hall  be  of  the  heathen   that  are 
round  about  you:  of  them  (hall  ye  buy  bond  men  and 
bond-maid3.     And  ye  (hall  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  pof- 
fefiion  j  they  (hall  be  your  Bond-men  for  ever  |."     Un-  II  Lev.nv, 
limited  as  the  power   thus  given    to  the  Hebrews  over  3?'  4°'**» 
their  bond  fervants  of  heat  lien   extraction   appears  to 
have  been,  they  were  ltridly  prohibited  from  acquiring 
fuch  property  by  any  other  means  than  fair  purchafe  : 
"  he   that  Jlealetb  a  man  and  fcileth   him,"   faid  their 
great  lawgiver,  "  (hall  furtly  be  put  to  death  §."  $  Lev.  xxi. 

Whillt  (la very,  in  a  mild  form,  was  permitted  among  l6' 
the  people  of  God,  a  much  worfe  kind  of  it  p>evailedyrreadovtf 
among  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity.      With  other  the  whole 
abominable   cuitoins,   fits  traffic  in  men   qui, ■kly  fmcad  world, 
(roni  Chaldea   into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and   over  all   the 
ealt,  and   by  degrees   found   its  way  into  e.ery  known 
region  under  heaven  (d). 

Of  this  hateful  commerce  we  (hall  not  attempt  to  trace 

the  progiels  thro'  every  age  and  country,  but  (hall  ton- 

3  U   2  tent 


(d)  If  credit  be  due  to  a  late  account  of  China,  the  people  of  that  valt  empire  have  never  made  merchandife 
of  men  or  women.  The  exception,  however,  is  lo  lingular,  that  we  Ihoiild  be  glad  to  fee  it  better  authenticated  ; 
for  it  is  apparent  from  works  of  the  mod  undoubted  credit,  that  overall  the  other  eafle/n  countries  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  flavery  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  fome  of  the  Indian  nations  make  long 
journeys  into  Africa  for  the  fule  purpofe  of  buying  flaves, 
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tent  ourfelvcs  with  taking  a  tranfient  view  of  it  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  a  fewotlier  nations,  in  whole 
cuiloms  and  manners  our  readers  mull  be  interetlcd- 

One  can  hardly  read  a  book  of  the  Iliad  or  Od\lley, 
without  perceiving  that,  in  the  age  ofHomcr,  all  pritoners 
of  war  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  flaves,  and  compelled, 
without  regard  to  their  rank,  fex,  or  years,  to  labour 
for  their  mailers  in  offices  of  the  vileft  drudgery.  So 
univerfalJy  was  this  cruel  treatment  of  captives  admitted 
to  be  the  right  of  the  viftor,  that  the  poet  introduces 
Heftor,  in  the  veiy  aft  of  taking  a  tender  and  perhaps 
laft  farewell  ot  his  wife,  when  it  was  furely  his  bufinets 
to  afford  her  eveiv  confolation  in  his  power,  telling  her, 
as  a  thing  of  courfe  which  could  not  be  concealed,  that, 
on  the  conquelt  of  Troy,  (he  would  be  compelled 

To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  or  bring 

The  weight  of  water  from  Hyperia's  fprinsr  (e). 

Pope. 
At  that  early  period,  the  Phoenicians,  and  probably  the 
Greeks  themielves,  had  fuch  an  eflablifhed  commerce  in 
flaves,  that,  not  fatisfiei  with  reducing  to  bondage  their 
prifoners  of  war,  they  fcrupled  not  to  kidnap  in  cold 
blood  perfons  who  had  never  kindled  their  refentment, 
in  order  to  fupply  their  foreign  markets.  In  the  14th 
book  of  the  Odyffey,  Ulyffes  reprefents  himfelf  as  ha- 
ving narrowly  efcaped  a  fnare  of  this  kind  laid  for  him 
by  a  falle  Phoenician,  who  had  doomed  the  hero  to  Li- 
byan flavery  :  and  as  the  whole  narrative,  in  which  this 
circumitance  is  told,  is  an  artful  fiction,  intended  to 
have  the  appearance  of  truth  to  an  lthacan  peafant,  the 
praftice  of  kidnapping  flaves  could  not  then  have  ap- 
peared incredible  to  any  inhabitant  of  that  illand. 

Such  were  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the  hetoic 
age  ;  nor  were  they  much  improved  in  this  refpeft  at 
periods  of  greater  refinement.  Philip  of  Macedon  ha- 
ving conquered  the  Thebans,  not  only  fold  his  captives, 
but  even  took  money  for  permitting  the  dead  to  be  bu- 
ried *;  and  Alexander,  who  had  more  generofity  than 
Philip,  afterwards  razed  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  fold 
the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  for  flavesf . 
This  cruel  treatment  of  a  brave  people  may  indeed  be 
fuppofed  to  have  proceeded,  in  the  firft  inllance,  from 
the  avarice  of  the  conqueror;  and  in  the  fecond,  from  the 
momentary  refentment  of  a  man  whowas  favage  and  gene- 
rous by  turns,  and  who  had  no  command  of  his  paffions. 
We  fhall  not  pofitively  aflign  it  to  othor  caufes ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Spartans  behaved  to  their 
flaves,  there  is  little  reafon  to  imagine  that  had  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Thebans  the  fame  provocation  with  A- 
lexander,  they  would  have  treated  their  captives  with 
greater  lenity.  "  At  Sparta  (fays  a  humane  and  ele- 
gant writer)  flaves  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  ri- 
gour that  is  hardly  conceivable  ;  although  to  them,  as 
their  hufbandmen  and  artificers,  their  proud  and  idle 
mailers  were  indebted  for  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The 
Lacedemonian  youth,  trained  up  in  the  praftice  of  de- 
ceiving and  butchering  thole  poor  men,  were  from  time 
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to  time  let  loofc  upon  them,  in  order  to  (how  their  pro-  Slavery 
ficiency  in  ftratagem  and  maffacrc.  And  once,  without  '■""-v™ 
any  provocation,  and  merely  tor  their  own  amufement, 
we  are  told  that  they  murdered  three  thoufand  in  one 
right,  not  only  with  the  connivance  of  law,  but  by  its  a- 
vowed  pcrmiffion.  Such,  in  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  one  part  of  fociety  and  the  virtue  of  another,  are  the 
effefts  of  flavery." 

It  has  been  laid,  that  in  Athens  and  Rome  flaves 
were  better  treated  than  in  Sparta  :  but  in  the  former 
city  their  treatment  cannot  have  been  good,  nor  their 
lives  comfortable,  where  the  Athenians  relifhed  that 
tragedy  of  Euripides  in  which  Hecuba,  the  wife  of 
Priam,  is  introduced  as  lamenting  that  (he  was  chained 
like  a  dog  at  Agamemnon's  pate  !  Of  the  eftimation 
in  which  flaves  were  held  in  Rome,  we  may  form  a  to- 
lerable notion  from  the  well  known  faft,  that  one  of 
thofe  unhappy  beings  was  olten  chained  at  the  gate  of 
a  great  man's  houfe,  to  give  admittance  to  the  guells 
invited  to  a  feall*.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  common-  *  Kjmei' 
wealth  it  was  cuftomary,  in  certain  facrtd  fhews  exhi-  '  "' 
bited  on  folemn  occaiions,  to  drag  through  the  circus 
a  (lave,  who  had  been  fcourged  to  death  holding  in  his 
hand  a  fork  in  the  form  of  a  gibbet  f.  But  we  need  t  Chen  c 
not  multiply  proofs  of  the  ctuclty  of  the  Romans  to  D,'J-  ub> 
their  flaves.  If  the  inhuman  combats  ot  the  gladiators'*'*' 
(lee  Gladiators)  admit  of  any  apology  on  account 
of  the  martial  fpirit  with  which  they  were  thought  to 
infpire  the  fpectators,  the  conduft  of  Vedius  Pollio 
mull  have  proceeded  from  the  mall  wanton  and  brutal 
cruelty.  This  man,  who  flourifhed  not  in  the  earlieft 
periods  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  were  little 
better  than  a  favage  banditti,  but  in  the  polilhed  age 
of  Augullus,  frequently  threw  fuch  Itaves  as  gave  him 
the  flighted  offence  into  his  tim-ponds  to  fatten  his  lam- 
preys ;  and  yet  he  was  fuffered  to  die  in  peace  !  The 
emperor,  indeed,  upon  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
cruelty,  urdeied  his  lampreys  to  be  dellroyed,  and  his 
ponds  to  be  filled  up  ;  but  we  do  not  recolieft  that  any 
other  punifhment  was  inflicted  on  the  favage  mailer. 
Till  the  reign  of  the  fame  emperor  the  depofitions  of 
flaves  were  never  admitted  in  the  courts  of  judicature  ; 
and  then  they  were  received  only  when  perfons  were  ac- 
cufed of  trealonable  praftices.  lt 

The   origin  of  flavery  in   Rome  was  the  fame  as  in  Origin  0! 
every  other  country.      Prifoners  of  war  were  of  courfe  Roman 
reduced  to  that  (late,  as  if  they  had  been  criminals.  The"avery' 
diftator  Camillus,   one  of  the  moll   accomplifhed  gene- 
rals of  the  republic,  fold  his  Hetrurian  captives  to  pay 
the  Roman  ladies  for  the  jewels  which  they  had  pre- 
fented  to  Apollo.     Fabius,  whofe  cautious  conduft  fa. 
vtd  his  country  when  Hannibal  was  victorious  in  Italy, 
having  fubdued  Tarentum,  reduced  30,000  of  the  citi- 
zens to  flavery,  and  fold  them  to  the  higheft  bidder.  Co- 
riolanus,  when  driven  from  Rome,  and  fighting  for  the 
Volfci,  fcrupled  not  to  make  flaves  of  his  own  country- 
men ;  and   Julius   Csefar,  among  whofe   faults  wanton 

cruelty 


(e)  In  thofe  early  times  drawing  water  was  the  office  of  the  meaneft  flaves.  This  appears  from  Jofhua's  curfe 
upon  the  Gibeonites  who  had  deceived  him. — "  Now  therefore  ye  are  curfed,  and  there  fhall  none  of  you  be  freed 
from  being  bond-men,  and  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  for  the  houfe  of  my  God."  To  this  ftate  of 
bondage  Homer  makes  Heftor  fay,  that  Andromache  would  necejfarily  be  brought  upon  the  deftruftion  of  Troy  -,. 
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emtlty  has  never  been  reckoned,  fold  at  one  time  fifty- 
'  three  thoul'and  Captives  for  fiaves.  Nor  did  the  flaves 
in  Rome  confiil  only  ol  foreigners  taken  in  war.  By 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  creditors  were  em- 
powered to  feize  their  infolvent  debtors,  and  keep  them 
in  their  houfes  till,  by  their  lervices  or  labour,  they  had 
difcharged  the  fum  they  owed  :  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  commonwealth  they  were  authorifed  to  fell  fnch 
debtor?,  and  even  to  put  them  to  death  (f).  The  chil- 
dren o(  flaves  were  the  property  not  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  of  their  own  parents,  but  of  their  mailers  ; 
and  thus  was  flavery  perpetuated  in  the  families 
of  fuch  unhappy  men  as  fell  into  that  (late,  whether 
through  the  chance  of  war  or  the  cruelty  of  a  fordid  cre- 
ditor (g).  The  confequence  was,  that  the  number  of 
flaves  belonging  to  the  rich  Patricians  was  almoll  incre- 
dible. Caius  Caccilius  Ilidorus,  who  died  about  feven 
years  before  the  Chriitian  era,  left  to  his  heirs  41 16 
flaves  ;  and  if  any  one  of  thofe  wretched  creatures  made 
an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty,  or  was 
even  fufpected  of  fuch  a  defign,  he  was  marked  on  the 
forehead  with  a  red  hot  iron  (h).  In  Sicily,  during 
the  moil  fiourifhing  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  it 
feems  to  have  been  cuftomary  for  mailers  to  mark  their 
flaves  in  this  manner ;  at  leail  we  know  that  fuch  was 
the  practice  of  Damophilus,  who,  not  fatisried  with  this 
fecurity,  fhut  up  his  flaves  every  night  in  clofe  prifons, 
and  led  them  out  like  beads  in  the  morning  to  their 
dailv  labour  in  the  held.  Hence  arofe  the  feivile  war 
in  Sicily. 

Though  many  laws  were  enafted  by  Auguftus  and 
other  patriotic  emperors  to  diminilh  the  power  of  cre- 
ditors over  their  infolvent  debtors  ;  though  the  influence 
of  the  mild  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  tended  much  to  meli- 
orate the  condition  of  flaves,  even  under  Pagan  mailers; 
kiid  though  the  emperor  Adrian  made  it  capital  to  kill 
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a  flave  without  a  juft  reafon ;  yet  this  infamous  commerce  Slavery, 
prevailed  univerfally  in  the  empire  for  many  ages  after  '  » 
the  convcrfion  of  Conftantine  to  the  religion  of  Chrift. 
It'was  not  indeed  completely  abolifhed  even  in  the  reign 
of  Juftinian  ;  and  in  many  countries  which  had  once 
been  provinces  of  the  empire  it  continued  long  alter 
the  empire  itfelf  had  fallen  to  pieces. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  among  the  ancient  Slave,  y  1- 
Germans  it  was  not  uncommon  for  an  ardent  gamelternlr"S 'he 
to  lofe  his  perfonal  libcity  by  a  throw  of  the  dice.  Ihis aI'Citnt 
was  indeed  a  ftrong  proof  of  lavage  manners,-  but  the°CrmanS" 
general  condition  of  flaves  among  thofe  favages  feems  to 
have  been  much  better  than  among  the  polifhed  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  Germany  the  flaves  were  generally 
attached  to  the  foil,  and  only  employed  in  tending  cat- 
tle, and  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture  ;  for 
the  menial  offices  of  every  great  man's  houfe  were  per- 
formed by  his  wife  and  children.  Such  flaves  were  fcl- 
dom  beaten,  or  chained,  or  imprifoned.  Sometimes  in- 
deed they  were  killed  by  their  mailers  in  a  fit  of  fud- 
den  paflion  ;  but  none  were  confidered  as  materials  of 
commerce,  except  thofe  who  had  originally  been  free- 
men,  and  loft  their  freedom  by  play.  Thefe,  indeed, 
the  fuccefsful  gamefter  was  very  ready  to  fell,  both  be- 
caufc  he  ielt  them  an  ufclefs  burden,  and  becaule  their 
prefence  continually  put  him  in  mind  of  that  ilate  to 
which  a  threw  of  the  dice  might  one  day  reduce  him- 
felf. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  J  of  flavery  •  n'  Mcr. 
among  the  ancient  Germans.    The  Anglo-Saxons,  how-  r"/m-  **• 
ever,  after  they  weie  fettled   in  this  ifland  feem  not  to*"' 
have  carried  on  that  traffic  fo  honourably.   By  a  llatute 
of  Alfred  the  Great  f,  the  purchafe  ot  a  man,  a  horfr,  r  WilSn/, 
or  an  ox,  without  a  voucher   to  warrant  the  fale,  wa3  CelUai  ■-.  f 
ftri&ly  forbidden.      That  law  was,  doubtlefs,   enacted  £777 '  ^ 
to  prevent  the  paling  of  men  and  cattle ;  but  it  mows^///' 
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(f)  After  a  certain  number  of  citations,  the  law  granted  to  the  debtor  thirty  days  of  grace  to  raife  the  fum 
for  which  he  was  accountable.  The  words  ot  the  law  are  :  "  iEris  confeffi,  rebufque  jure  judicatis,  triginti  dies 
jufti  funto.  Poft  dein  manum  endojacito. — Vincito  aut  ncrvo,  aut  compedibus."  "  When  the  debt  h  confeffed 
and  the  trial  paffed,  let  there  be  thirty  days  of  forbearance  :  afterwards  lay  hands  on  him  ;  bind  him  cither  with 
a  cord  or  fetters."  After  the  thirty  days  were  expired,  if  the  debtor  had  not  difcharged  the  debt,  he  was  led 
to  the  praUor,  who  delivered  him  over  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors  ;  thefe  bound,  him  and  kept  him  in  ch; 
for  the  fpace  of  fixty  days.  Afterwards,  for  three  market-days  fucceffively,  the  debtor  was  brought  to  the  .. 
bunal  oi  the  prator ;  then  a  public  crier  proclaimed  in  the  forum  the  debt  for  which  the  prifoner  was  detained. 
It  often  happened,  that  rich  perfons  redeemed  the  prifoner  by  paying  his  debts  ;  but  if  nobody  appeared  in  be- 
half of  the  debtor  after  the  third  market-day,  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  infiid  the  punifhments  appointed  by  the 
law.  "  Tertiis  nundim's  capite  pcenas  dato  aut  trans  Tiberim  peregre  venumduito  ;"  that  is,  "  Let  him  on  the 
third  market-day  be  punilhed  with  death,  or  fold  beyond  the  Tiber  as  a  flave."      If  there  were  feveral  creditors 

they  were  allowed,  in  confequence  of  this  fevere  law,   to  divide  the  body  or  the  prifoner  into  feveral  parts,  and 

fhare  it  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  fum  which  they  demanded. 

(g)  This  is  evident  Irom  the  ftory  of  Appius  and  Virginia.     See  Rome,  n°  113. 

( H )  How  capricioufly  and  unjuftly  this  infamous  mark  was  impreffed,  we  learn  from  the  flory  of  Reftio.  This 
man  being  proicribed,  and  a  reward  offered  for  his  head  by  the  triumvirs  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lcpidus, 
concealed  himfelf  from  the  fury  of  the  tyrants  in  the  beft  way  that  he  could.      A  flave  v.hom  he  had  marked  with 


ing  upon  a  poor  peafant,  killed  him  in  their  prefence,  and  cut  off  his  head,  crying  out,  "  I  am  now  revenged  01 
my  mailer  for  the  marks  with  which  he  has  branded  me."  The  foldiers,  feeing  die  infamous  marks  on  his  fore- 
head, and  not  doubting  but  he  had  killed  Reftio,  fnatched  the  head  out  of  his'hand,  and  returned  with  it  in  all 
haite  to  the  triumvirs.  They  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  flave  conveyed  his  mailer  to  the  fea  fide,  where 
they  had  the  good  luck  to  find  one  of  Sestius  Pompeius's  vcffels,  which  trani'ported  them  fate  into  Sicily. 
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U3  that  i'o  late  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  a  man, 
"  when  fairly  purchafed,  was,  in  England,  as  much  the 
j  property  01'  the  buyer  as  the  horfe  on  which  he  rode, 
or  the  ox  which  dragged  his  plough.  In  the  fame 
country,  now  fo  nobly  tenacious  ot  freedom  and  the 
rights  ot  man,  a  fpecies  of  ilavery  fimilar  to  that  which 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans  fubfiited  even  to 
the  end  of  the  fixtecnth  century.  This  appears  horn  a 
commifllon  iifutd  by  Queen  Elisabeth  in  1574,  for  in- 
quiring into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  her  bond-mtn  and 
bonil-iuorr.en  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somer- 
fet.and  Gloncefler,  in  order  to  compound  with  them  for 
their  manumifiion,  that  they  might  enjoy  their  lands 
and  goods  as  freemen  ||.  In  Scotland  there  certainly 
exiftcd  an  order  ot  fiaves  or  bond-men,  who  tilled  the 
ground,  were  attached  to  the  foil,  and  with  it  were 
transferable  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  at  a  period 
fo  late  as  the  thirteenth  century;  but  when  or  how 
thole  villains,  as  they  were  called,  obtained  their  free- 
dom, feems  to  be  unknown  to  every  lawyer  and  antiqua- 
ry of  the  prefent  day.  Coalliers  and  falters  were,  in  the 
fame  country,  fiaves  till  little  more  than  20  years  aero,  that 
they  were  manumitted  by  an  aft  of  the  Britifh  legifla- 
ture,  and  reftored  to  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens. 
Before  that  period  the  foils  of  coalliers  could  follow  no 
bufincfs  but  that  of  their  fathers  ;  nor  were  they  at  li- 
berty to  leek  employment  in  any  other  mines  than  thofe 
to  which  they  were  attached  by  birth,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who,  if  he  had  no  ufe 
for  their  fervices  himfclt,  transferred  them  by  a  written 
deed  to  fome  neighbouring  proprietor. 

That  the  favage  nations  of  Africa  were  at  any  period 
of  hiilory  exempted  from  this  opprobrium  of  our  nature 
which  fpread  over  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  the  enligh- 
tened reader  will  not  fuppofe.  It  is  indeed  in  that  vaft 
country  that  flavery  has  in  every  age  appeared  in  its  ug- 
lietl  form.  We  have  all cady  obierved,  that  about  the  era 
of  the  Trojan  war,  a  commerce  in  fiaves  was  carried  on 
between  Phoenicia  and  Eybia  :  and  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  and  revered  the  cuf- 
toms,  manners,  and  religion  of  their  parent  ftate,  un- 
doubtedly continued  the  Tyrian  traffic  in  human  fkfh 
with  the  interior  tribes  of  Africa.  Of  this  we  might 
reft  affured,  although  we  had  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact  than  what  refults  from  jhc  practice  of  human  fa- 
crifices  fo  prevalent  in  the  republic  of  Carthage.  The 
genuine  intlincts  of  nature  are  often  fubdued  by  dire 
fuperftition,  but  they  cannot  be  wholly  eradicated  ;  and 
the  rich  Carthaginian,  when  a  human  victim  was 
demanded  from  him  to  the  gods,  would  be  ready 
to  fupply  the  place  of  his  own  child  by  the  fon  of 
a  poor  ftrauger,  perfidioufly  purchafed  at  whatever 
price.  That  this  was,  indeed,  a  very  common  practice 
among  them,  we  learn  from  the  tellimony  ot  various 
hiftorians*,  who  allure  us,  that  when  Agathocles  the 
tvrant  ot  Syracufe  had  overthrown  their  generals  Hanno 
and  Bomilcar,  and  threatened  Carthage  itielf  with  a 
fiege,  the  peeple  attributed  their  misfortunes  to  the  jull 
anger  of  Saturn  :or  having  been  worlhipped,  for  Come 
years,  by  the  facrifices-of  children  meanly  born  and  fe- 
crctly  bought,  ii.ftead  ot  thofe  of  noble  extraction.  Thefe 
fubftitutions  of  one  offering  for  another  were  confider- 
ed  as  a  profane  deviation  from  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
iithcrs  ;  and  therefore  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  fo  horrid 
an  impiety,  afacriljce  of  two  hundred  children  of  the 


fiift   rank   was  on   that  occafton   made  to  the   bloody   S'aver 
god.     As  the  Carthaginians  were  a  commercial  people,  l— ~v- 
we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  purchafed   (laves  only  for 
facritices.    They  undoubtedly  condemned  many  ot  their 
prifoners  of  war  to   the  Hate  of  fervitude,  and  either 
fold   them   to  foreigners,  or  distributed   them   among 
their  fenators  and  the  leaders  ot  their  armies.      Hanno, 
who  endeavoured  to  ufurp  the  fupreme  power  in  Car- 
thage  whilft  that  republic  was  engaged  in  war  with 
Timoleon   in   Sicily  J,  armed   twenty  thoufand  of  his '  JuJIln, 
fiaves  in  order  to  carry  his  nefarious  purpofe  into  exe-'lh  "*• 
cution  ;  and  Hannibal,  atter  his  decifive  victory  at  Can-^ '    i 
na:,  lold  to  the -Greeks  many  of  his  prifoners  whom  the  Hi/lery. 
Roman  fenate   refufed  to   redeem  «J.     That   illuftriotist  Tit.  1 
commander  was  indeed  more  humane,  as  well   as  more^""' 
politic,  than  the  generality  of  his  countrymen.      Before  ^"","u 
his  days  it  was  cuftomary  with  the  Carthaginians  either 
to  maflfacre  their  captives  in  cold  blood,  that  they  might 
never  again  bear  arms  againft  them,  01  to  offer  them  in 
facrifice  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment    to  the   gods  by 
whofe  affillance  they  believed  that  they  were  vanquished  ; 
but  this  was  not  always  done  even  by  their  molt  lnper- 
ititious  or  moft  luiprincipled  leaders.    Among  other  rich 
fpoils  which  Agathocles,  after  his  victory  already  men- 
tioned,  found   in  the   camp  of  Hanno   and    Bomilcar, 
were[tv.'cnty  thoufand  pair  of  fetters  and  manacles,  which 
thofe  generals  had  provided  for  fuch  of  the  Sicilian  pri- 
foners as  they  intended  to  preferve  alive  and   reduce  to 
a  itate  of  flavery. 

With  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  other  African  nations 
we  are  but  very  little  acquainted.  The  Numidians,  ir 
Mauritanians,  Getulians,  and  Garamantes,  are  indeed  And  Ni 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  hiftorians,  who  give  us  ample  im<*un5 
details  of  the  battlci  which  they  fought  in  attempting 
to  preferve  their  national  independence  ;  but  we  have 
no  particular  account  of  their  different  manners  and 
cuftoms  in  that  age  when  Rome  was  difputing  with 
Carthage  the  fovercignty  of  the  world.  All  the  Afri- 
can ftateb  of  which  we  know  any  thing,  were  in  alliance 
with  one  or  other  of  thofe  rival  republics  ;  and  as  the 
people  of  thofe  ftates  appear  to  have  been  lefs  enlighten- 
ed than  either  the  Romans  or  the  Carthaginians,  we 
cannot  fuppole  that  they  had  purer  morals,  or  a  greater 
regard  for  the  facred  rights  of  man,  than  the  powerful 
nations  by  whom  they  were  either  protected  or  oppref- 
fed.  They  would,  indeed,  infenfibly  adopt  their  cuf- 
toms ;  and  the  ready  market  which  Marius  found  for 
the  prifoners  taken  in  the  town  Capfa,  although  Salluft 
acknowledges  1  that  the  fale  was  contrary  to  the  laws  t  Bell.  3 
of  war,  shows  that  flavery  was  then  no  ftrange  thing  to  caP-  91* 
the  Numidians.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  prevailed 
through  all  Africa  from  the  very  fiift  peopling  of  that 
unexplored  country  ;  and  we  doubt  if  in  any  age  of  the 
world  the  unhappy  negro  was  abf  ifutcly  lecure  of  his 
perlonal  treedom,  or  even  of  not  being  fold  to  a  foreign 
trader.  tg 

It  is  the   common  opinion   that  the  practice  of  ma-  Slave-tf 

king  llavesot  the  negroes  is  of  a  very  modern  date  ;  thatuith  thl 

it  owes  its  origin  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Portueuefe  on^''-' 
l  11  jl     i-    a  r  ■  ,     1  ^  Crinnea 

the  weltern  eoalt  ot   Africa  ;  and  that  but  for  the  cun-^u.  not 

ning  or  cruelty  of  Europeans,  it  would  not  now  exift,the  Porl 

and  would  never  have  exilted.   But  all  this  is  a  compli-Kutfe> 

cation  of  miftakes.    A  learned  writer  has  lately  proved, '  H'?''ai 

with  a  force  of  evidence    which  admits  of   no  reply '*.  «"£"".! 

that   Irom  Uie  Coalt  ot  Guinea  a  gieat  trade  111  Haves  faman 

was  Hijhry. 
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tv.  was  carried  on  by  the  Arabs  feme  hundreds  of  years 
"" "J  before  ihe  Portuguefe  embarked  in  that  traffic,  or 
had  even  feen  a  woolly-headed  neero.  Even  the 
it  an  wanderii:?  Arabs  of  the  defert,  who  never  had  a- 
e-  ny  friendly  correfpondence  with  the  Chriftiane  of 
Europe,  have  from  time  immemorial  been  ferved  by  re- 
■r':  -xto  flaves.  "  The  Arab  mud  be  poor  indeed  (fa] 
^""''Sautrnicr)  not  to  have  at  lead  one  negro  (lave.  His 
'•  fole  occupation  is  the  caic  of  the  herd.  They  are 
never  employed  in  war,  but  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  marry.  Their  wives,  who  are  captive  ne- 
grefTcs,  do  all  the  domeflic  work,  and  are  roughly 
treated  by  the  Arabian  women,  and  by  the  Arabs  them- 
felves.  Their  children  are  flaves  like  them,  and  put  to 
all  kinds  of  drudgery."  Surely  no  man  whofe  judge- 
ment is  not  completely  warped  by  prejudice,  will  pre- 
tend that  thofe  roving  tribes  of  f2vao;es,fo  remarkable  for 
their  independent  fpirit  and  attachment  to  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  learned  to  enflave  the  negroes  from  the  Europe- 
ans. In  all  probability  they  have,  without  interruption, 
continued  the  practice  of  flavery  from  the  days  of  their 
great  anceftor  Ifhmael ;  and  ic  feems  evident,  that  none 
of  the  European  nations  had  ever  feen  a  woolly-headed  ne- 
gro till  the  year  1 1  oo,  when  the  crufaders  fell  in  with 
a  fmall  party  of  them  near  the  town  of  Hebron  in  Ju 
dea,  and  were  fo  ftruck  with  the  novelty  of  their  ap- 
pearance, that  the  armv  burfl  into  a  general  fit  of 
laughter  !|.  Long  before  the  crufades,  however,  we 
know  with  certainty  that  the  natives  of  Guinea  had  been 
cxpofed  to  fale  in  foreign  countries.  In  651  the  Ma- 
hometan Arabs  of*  Egypt  fo  harafi'ed  the  king  of  Nu- 
bia or  Ethiopia, who  was  a  Chriitian,  that  he  agreed  to 
fend  them  annually,  by  way  of  tribute,  a  vajl  number  of 
Nubian  or  Ethiopian  [laves  into  Egypt.  Such  a  tribute 
gs  this  Et  that  time,  we  are  told,  was  more  agreeable  to 
the  kh?lif  than  any  other,  as  the  Arabs  then  made  no 
rn    fmall  account  of  thofe  flaves  \. 

ii  The  very  propoial  of  fuch  a  tribute,  and  the  eftima- 

>  tion  in  which  black  flaves  were  held  in  Egypt,  (hows 
that  a  commerce  in  bondfervants  could  not  then  be  a 
new  branch  of  trade  either  to  the  Arabs  or  the  Ethio- 
pians ;  but  the  vaft  number  which  the  Ethiopian  mo- 
narch was  low  compelled  to  furuiih  every  vear,  indu- 
ced him  to  feed  this  threat  drain  upon  his  fubjects  from 
the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  "  He  ran- 
ged accordingly  into  all  that  vail  blank  of  $e?%raf>hv  up- 
on the  map  of  the  world,  the  fpreading  bofom  of  the 
African  continent  ;  and  even  pufhed  through  it  to  its 
farthell  extremities  in  the  weft.  He  thus  brought  the 
blacks  of  Guinea,  for  the  firft  time,  into  the  fervice  and 
families  of  the  eaft  ;  and  the  flaves  which  he  paid  in 
tribute  to  the  Arabs,  whether  derived  from  the  nearer 
neighbourhood  of  Ethiopia,  fetched  from  the  mediter- 
ranean regions  of  Africa,  or  brought  from  the  diftant 
fhores  of  the  Atlantic,  were  all  denominated  Ethiopians, 
from  the  country  by  which  they  were  conveyed  into 
Itr's  Eirypt  %.  "  At  this  time,  therefore,  according  to  Mr 
Whitaker,  began  that  kind  of  traffic  in  human  f'.efh 

"  Which  fpoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  its  fons." 

There  are  not  many  authors  from  whom,  in  queftions 
of  anu'qui'y,  ywe  differ  with  greater  hehtation  ;'  but,  as 
we  meet  with  a  female  Ethiopian  flave  in  the  Eunuch  of 
Terence,  we  cannot  help  fufpedtmg  that  Guinea  was  oc- 
cafionally  "  fpoiled  of  its  fons"  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
At  any  rate,  from  the  observations  made  by  the  European 
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travellers  who  firft  penetrated  into  that  continent,  it  appears    Slavery.  t 

undeniable  that  flavery  rnuft  have  prevailed  from  time  im-  ~ 

memorial  among  fuch  of  the  tr i .  a<  ver  carried  -j>c  ne. 

or.  any  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  When  Battel  fird  grnea  have 

vifited  the  Giaga.*,  thofe  people  had  never  before  feen»,flaved 

a  white  man  ;   yet  they  welcomed  him  and  the  Englilh,0;"" 

...  ,     /     ,         ;  ,    .  .      ,  *,         ther  from 

with  whom  he  had  come,  to  their  country,  invited  themt;me  ;H1_ 

to  bring  their  goods  on   fhore,   and  without  hefitation  memorial. 
loaded  the  fhip  villi  (laves.     The  Giagas  were  indeed  *  M«Ar« 
waging  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Benguela ;  and  being  v}!?''-'" 
cannibals,  who   prefer  human   fitfii   to  all  others,  the  „,jf 'jf;', 
flaves  whom  they  had   fold   to  the  Engliih  were  pro-  chip.  47- 
bably  prifoners  whom  they  would  have  killed  and  eatenietf-  J- 
if  they  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  otherwife  dif- 
pofing  o'  them  to  greater  advantage.      Eut  as  they  had 
not  been  incited  by  the  Europeans  to  eat  their  prifoners, 
there  can  be  no  reafon  to  luppofe  that  by  the  Europeans 
they  had  been  firfl  induced  to  fell  them:  for  we  have  feen 
that  this  kind  of  commerce  prevailed  in  Africa  amo^T 
people  much  more  polifiied  than  the  Giagas  fo  early  as 
in  the  reign  ot  Jugurtha. 

That  it  was  not  introduced  among  the  neproes  either 
by  the  Arabs  or  by  the  Portuguefe,  appe.v. s  iiil'i  more 
evident  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Dahomans  at  the  c 
quell  of  Whidah,   and  from  the  manner  in  v  I 
people  of  Angola  at  the  earlieil  ftage  of  their  ro: 
trade   procured  a  fupply   of  flaves   for  the  Portuguefe 
market.     The  greater  part  of  the  flaves  whom  the  An- 
golans exported  from  St  Paulo  de  Loanda  were  brought 
from  intetior  countries,   fome   hundreds  of  league5  di- 
llant,  where  they  could  not  have  been  regularly  purclia- 
fid  had  that  commerce  been  till  then  unknown  in  thofe 
countries.     The  Dahomans,    in   the  beginning  of  the 
year  1727,  had  never  feen  a  white  man  :   and  when  tl 
victorious  prince  and  his  army,  in  their  rout  through 
Whidah,  firft  met  with  fome  Europeans  in  the  town  of 
Sabi,   they  were  fo  (hocked  at  their  complexion  and 
their  drefs,   that  they  were  afraid   to  approach  them, 
and  could  not   be  perfuaded   that   they  were   men   till 
they    heard    them    fpeak,    and    were    aiTured    by    the 
Whidanefe  that  thefe  were  the  merchants  who  purcha- 
fed  all  the  flaves  that  were  fold  in  Guinea  f ..    Slaver) .  i  .- 
therefore,    if  it  prevailed   among  the  Dahomans  befbn 
that  period,   could   not  have  beer,   introduced 
them  by  European  or  Arabian  inti   ru<  it  v.;    are        "'"l 

allured  by  Snelgrave,  who  was  then  in  the  army,  that'''34 
thofe  people  treated  their  captives  with  fucn  horrid 
cruelty  as  was  (hocking  to  the  natives  o:  the  fea-4  oafi, 
and  leaves  no  room  foi  doubt  but  that  flavery  had  been 
practiied  among  them  from  the  eariieft  ages.  A  great 
part  of  their  prifoners  were  facrrficed  to  their  gods  or 
eaten  by  the  foldiers  ;  and  when  our  author  exprefTed 
to  a  colonel  of  the  guard  fome  furpiife  that  b  prince  fo 
enlightened  as  the  fovereign  of  Dahomy  fhould  faci  i 
fice  fo  many  men  whom  he  might  have  fold  to  great 
advantage,   he  was  gravelj  hat  it  had  been  I 

cuilom  of  their  nation,  from  time  immemorial,  to  o!' 
after  \iclory,  a  certain  number  of  prifoners  to  the  t;ods; 
and  that  they  felected  the  old  men  for  victims,  bee. 

were  of  lefs  value  at  market,  and  more  dangerous 
fro"n  their  experience  and  cunning,  than  the  young 
men.  To  thofe  perlons  who  fancy  that  the  wars  be- 
tween the  African  princes  ate  carried  on  for  the  lole 
purpofe  of  fupplying  the  European  (hips  with  flaves,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Da- 
homy  flaughtered  at  once  not  only  all  the  captives  ta- 
5  ken 
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ken  in  war,  but  alfo  127  prifoneis  of  different  kinds, 
that  he  might  have  a  fufRciency  of  (kulls  to  adorn  the 
\v:ills  of  his  palace  ;  though  at  the  very  time  of  that 
mai'acre  he  Lnctv  that  there  were  fix  flave-ftiips  in  the 
road  of  Whidah  from  which  he  could  have  got  'or  eve- 
ry prime  Have  a  price  little  fhort  of  thirty  pounds  Ster- 
ling ):. 

Thefe  fads,  ani  numbcrlefs  others  which  the  reader 
will  find  detailed  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  Modern 
Univcrfal  Hiftory,  by  writers  who  were  at  the  greateft 
pains  to  procure  authentic  information  ;  who  were  nei- 
ther biaiTed  by  intereft  nor  blinded  by  enthufiafm  ;  and 
who  appear  to  have  held  the  infamous  traffic  in  utter 
abhorrence — prove  beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt,  that 
flavery  of  the  worft  kind  muft  have  prevailed  among  all 
the  negro  nations  before  they  were  vilited  either  by  the 
Portuguese  or  by  the  Arabs  (1).  Thefe  two  nations 
may  indeed  have  been  the  firlt  who  dragged  the  unhap- 
py negro  from  his  native  continent,  and  made  his  flavery 
doubly  fevere,  by  compelling  him  to  labour,  without 
his  own  confent,  for  mailers  whom  he  hardly  confidered 
as  human  beings. 

On  the  beginning  of  this  commerce,  or  the  dreadful 
ciuelty  with  which  it  has  been  carried  on  to  the  prefent 
day,  it  is  impoffible  to  refleft  without  horror  :  but  there 
is  fome  conlolation,  however  fmall,  in  knowing  that  its 
original  authors  were  not  Europeans.  The  purchafe  of 
Guinea  blacks  for  flaves  by  foreign  nations  commenced 
ages  before  the  Portuguefe  had  laid  that  country  open 
to  the  intcrcourfe  of  Europe.  Even  after  they  had  made 
many  incv.rfions  into  it,  the  inhabitants  were  as  regularly 
purchafed  for  Haves  by  fome  of  the  adjoining  itates  as 
they  are  now  by  the  maritime  Europeans. 

"  The  Arabs  of  Egypt  having  reduced  all  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  carrying  with  them  their  love  of  black 
fervants,  would  be  fure  to  open  a  ready  communication 
for  themfelves  to  their  country.  They  certainly  had 
one  fo  early  as  151 2,  and  before  the  Europeans  had 
any  for  that  purpofe  (k).  They  went  from  Barhary 
by  a  route  that  was  fo  much  pra&ifed,  as  to  be  denomi- 
nated exprefsly  •  the  way  of  the  camels.'  Meeting  to- 
gether at  the  town  of  Cape  Cantin,  that  of  Valadie 
near  it,  tffie  commercial  caravan  traverfed  the  vaft  deferts, 
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thofe  of  Sarra,  which  run  like  the  tropic  of  Cancer  over   S'avei 
them  in  a  long  line  acrofs  the  country  ;   to  a  place  of'        V 
great  population  called  Hoden,  the  Woden  or  Hoden  of 
out  maps,  and  a  little  to  the  fouth-wcll  of  Cape  Blanco. 
From  Hoden  they  turned   to  the   left,  and    pufhed  di- 
reftly  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  to  reach  Te- 
gazza,  the  Tagaiel  or  Tagaza  of  our  maps,  and  lying 
nearly  eait  of  Hoden.      Here  afTuredly  they  did,  as  the 
caravan  does  certainly  at  this  day  ;   and  added  to  the 
other  wares  upon  their  camels  a  quantity  of  fait   from 
thofe  mines  ot  rock-falt,  which  are  extraordinary  enough 
to  be  noticed  as  rocks  in  our  maps.  This  they  carried,  as 
they  Hill  carry  it,  toTanbut,  the  Tombut  of  the  maps,  and 
a  town  in  the  heart  of  the  African  continent.   And  from 
this  town  they  turned  on   the  right   for  the  fea-coa(l 
again,   and   reached  it   in  the  great  kingdom  of  Mele, 
the  Melli  of  our  maps,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  and 
jtift   at   the   fpringing  as  it   were  of  that  grand   arch 
of   fea   whieh  curves  fo  deeply   into  the  body  of  the 
land,  and   conftitutes  the  extenfivc  gulph  of  Guinea. 
At  Melli   and  at  Tombut  they  received  a  meafure  of 
gold  for  a  meafure  of  fait.     The  caravan  collects  gold 
at  Tombut  to  the   prefent    time  ;    but  at   Melli   they 
purchafed  gold,  and  alfo  filver,  in  pieces  aslaige  as  peb- 
bles.     And  at  Hoden  they  had  a  great  mart  for  Jlaves  ; 
the  blacks  being  brought  thither  from  the  countries  ad- 
joining,  and  bartered  away  to  the  traders.      Such  was 
the  Slave  Coaft  and   the  Gold  Coaft  of  former  days. 
The  ftaple  commodity  of  Hoden  is  only  transferred  now 
to  Whidah  ;  and  diverted  from  the  Arabs  of  Barbary        1; 
to  the  Chriftians  of  Europe,"  by  whom  the  negroes  are  WhicI 
carried  to   the  continent  of  America   or  to  the  Sugar '1<nv  ' 
Iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies.     In  thefe  countries  they  the  El 
are  all  fold  like  beads  in  a  market ;  but  they  experience  [  eans. 
very   different   degrees  of  fervitude   from  the  different 
mailers  who  hold  them  as  property.     Such  of  them  as 
are  reconciled  to  the  appearance  of  white  men,  or  have 
been  born   in   the   European   colonies,  feel  themfelves 
as  happy  under  a  humane  matter  as  they  could   be  in 
their  native  continent  (l)  ;  and  we  believe  that  few  of 
them   in  fuch  circumilances  have   expreffed  a  defire  to 
return." 

In  the  French  Weft  India  iflands,  before  the  late  re- 
volution 


(1)  The  fame  thing  appears  from  the  voyages  of  M.  Saugnier,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with 
many  tribes  of  negroes,  and  who  always  fpeaks  of  flavery  as  an  eflabliftied  practice  among  them  ;  adding,  that 
fuch  as  are  fold  for  crimes  are  put  to  death  by  their  own  countrymen  if  they  fly  from  their  matter.  It  appears 
likewife  in  a  ftill  more  ftriking  light  from  Dalzel's  Hiflory  of  Dahomy,  where  we  are  told  that  all  the  Daho- 
mans,  from  the  lowed  to  the  highell,  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  fovereign  to  difpofe  of  their  perfons  and  pro- 
perties at  pleafure  ;  and  where  we  learn,  that  the  fovereign  himfelf  affured  Mr  Abfon  the  Englifh  governor  at 
Whidah,  that  all  his  anceftors  had  from  time  immemorial  put  to  death  every  prifoner  of  war  whom  they  could 
not  fell  as  a  (lave. 

(k)  In  the  year  1442,  Anthony  Gonfalez,  a  Portuguefe  adventurer,  reftored  to  their  native  country  fome 
Moorifh  prifoners  whom  he  had  two  years  before  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  coaft  of  Africa.  He  landed  them 
at  Rio  dtl-Oro,  and  received  from  the  Moors  in  exchange  ten  black3  and  a  quantity  of  gold  dud.  This  tranfac- 
tion  proves,  that  a  commerce  in  black  fervants  was  then  regularly  carried  on  by  the  Moors  and  not  by  the  Portu- 
guefe. So  early  as  the  year  1502,  the  Spaniards  began  to  employ  a  few  negroes  in  the  mines  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
but  in  the  year  following,  Ovando,  the  governor  of  that  ifland,  forbade  the  further  importation  of  them,  alleging 
that  they  taught  the  Indians  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  rendered  them  lefs  trattable  than  formerly  :  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  15 17  that  the  fupply  of  negroes  to  the  Spanifli  American  plantations  became  an  ellablilhed 
and  regular  branch  of  commerce.     Edward's  Hi/lory  of  the  li'ejl  Indies,  Book  IV.  Chap.  ii. 

(l)  "  I  have  obferved  many  of  my  flaves  go  on  board  the  veffel  with  joy,  on  my  affutance  that  they  would  be 
well  treated  and  happy  on  the  plantation  where  I  was  going  to  fend  them.  When  the  Banbarans  find  that  they 
are  trufted  by  the  whites,  they  never  think  of  making  their  efcape,  choofing  to  be  the  flaves  of  Europeans  rather 
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«ry.    volution  in  the  mother  country,  which  has  produced  in 

v all  its  dependencies  anarchy  and  maffacre,  the  condition 

?.       of  the  negro-flaves  was  better  than   that  of  the  bond- 
v;.      men  among  the  ancient  Germans.      "  Thofe  of  them 
rencri  who  cultivated  the  plantations  were  attached  to  the  foil, 
,n-     and  could  not  be  drawn  off  to  pav  debts,  or  be  fold  fe- 
ll}       parately  from  the  eftate  on  which   they  lived.     This 
nei  '    Kave  them  a  lading   property  in   their  huts  and  little 
foots  of  ground,  which  they  might  fafely  cultivate  with- 
out dread  or  being  turned  out  of  poleffion,  or  transfer- 
red contrary  to  their  intereft  and  feelings  from  one  pro- 
prietor to  another.    They  were  under  the  protection  of 
law  as  foon  as  they  arrived  in  the  colony.      Proper  mif- 
fionaries  were  appointed  for  the  purpofe  of  training  them 
up  to  a  certain  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  and  am- 
ple funds  were  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe  ee- 
clefiaftics.     On  ill  treatmeut  received  from  his  mailer, 
or  on  being  deprived  of  his  allowance  of  food  and  rai- 
ment, the  flave  was  directed  to  apply  to  the  king's  at- 
torney, who  was  obliged  to  profecute  the  mailer  forth- 
with.    That  officer  was  alfo  bound  to  profecute,  if  by 
any  other  means  he  heard  of  the  abufe  ;  the  law  adding 
as  the  reafon,  This  111c  will  to  be  obfsrved,  to  check  the 
ifa/i    abufe  of  power  in  the  majler%." 

on  tie      ^ye  w{fl,  ;t  were  ;n  our  power  to  fay,  that  in  the  Bri- 
tish Well  India  colonies  flaves  are  equally  protected  by 
law  as  they  were  in  the  French  iflands  under  the  old  go- 
».         vernment,  and  that  the  fame  care  is  taken  of  their  mo- 
■1     .    ral  and  religious  improvement.     This,  however,  we  are 
?'  a'raid,  cannot  be  laid  with  truth.      In  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica,  before  the  palling  of  the  confolidated  flave   act, 
not  many  years  ago,  a  white  man,  whether  proprietor 
or  not,  who  had  killed  a  negro,  or  by  an  aft  of  feverity 
been  the  caufe  of  his  death,   was,  for  the  firil  offence, 
intitled  to  benefit  of  clergy,  and  not  liable  to  capital 
puniihment  till  a  repetition  of  the  crime.      By  the  pte- 
Yil's     fent  law,  it  is  enafted,  "  That  if  any  perlon,  whether 
■jjthr,  owner  or  fuperintendant  of  flaves,  fhall  be  convicted  of 
"'"having,  by  any  aft  of  pafiion  or  cruelty,  occalioned  the 
J-fi'  death  of  any  negro,  it  (hall  be  cr-uital  for  the  Jirjl  of- 
fence :   and  for  the  greater  fecutity  of  the  property, 
and  as  a  check  on  thole  who  may  have  the  puniihment 
of  flaves  in  their  power,  it  is  particularly  required,  that 
every  furgeon  or   doctor  belonging  to  each  eilate  (hall 
fwear  to  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  each  negro,   to  the 
belt  of  his   knowledge  and  belief ;  and  if  any   negro 
dies,  and  is  interred  by  the  owner  or  overfeer,  without 
the  doctor's  having  feen  or  been  fent  for  to  luch  negro, 
in  this  cafe,  the  owner  or  overfeer  cauting  the  negro  to 
be  fo  interred   is  liable  to  a  profecution   for  fuch  con- 
duct." 

This  law  mud  doublefs  be  pioduftive  of  good  effects  ; 
but  being  a  colonial  act,  it  cannot  have  the  vigour  of 
the  Code  Noir;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  attorney  in  the 
ifland  who  is  obliged  to  defend  the  rights  ot  the  negroes, 
or  profecute  the  mailer  whole  cruelty  has  by  any  means 
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come  to  his  knowledge.  The  juftices  and  yeftrv  of  each  Slavery, 
parifli  are  indeed  conftitutel  a  council  of  proteP.ion,  for  *— -"v— -^ 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  making  full  enquiry  into  t'ne  bar- 
barities exercifed  on  flaves,  and  bringing  the  authors  to 
puniihment  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  by  a  new  flave- 
aft  of  Grenada,  the  juflices  are  required  annually  to  no- 
minate three  freeholders  to  be  guardians  of  the  flaves, 
who  aie  to  take  an  oath  to  fee  the  law  duly  execu'--  tnh't 

Thefe  are  benevolent  regulations  ;  but  we  doubt  if  pro- R>fl»'3  </ 
tectum  can  be  fo  promptly  afforded  by  a  council  of  guar- ;.; 
dians  as  by  an  individual  attorney  who  has  no  other  era.J,"u  ^ '■„ 
ployment.   In  fome  of  the  other  Britilh  iflands,  we  havechaj'  5. 
been  confidently  told  that  the  unfortunate  fons  of  Afri- 
ca have  no  protection  whatever  againfl  the  tyranny  of  a 
fordid  owner,  or  the  caprice  of  a  boyifh  overfeer  (m); 
though  it  is  added,  that  the  humanity  of  many  m?.\<     , 
more   than  fupplies  the  want  of  laws  in  every   refpeft 
but  that  of  improvement,   and   that  the   attachment  of 
others  has  in  them  a  like  effeft.      In   fomc  cafes  good 
fenfe,  a  regard  for  their  reputation,  and  a  well-in  formed 
conviction  of  their  intereft,   induce  men  to  treat  their 
flaves   with  difcretion   and  humanity.      The   flaves  of 
many  a  planter  poffefs  advantages  beyond  what  the  la- 
bourer even  of  Britain  enjoysf ;"  yet  thefe  advantages  ■  R<"*f"j' 
all  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  his  mailer ;  and  in  no  .f^'  an(j 
part  of  the  Britilh  colonies  are  the  flaves  attached  to  the  a\. 
foil.     This  (ingle  circum:lance,  together  with  the  total 
neglect  of  their  moral  and  religious  culture,  makes  their 
lituation  much  lefs  eligible  than  was  that  of  the  French 
flaves  under  the  old  government ;  and  affords  a  ftriking 
proof  of  what  the  humane  author  whom  we  havejutt 
quoted   well  obferves,  that   "  thofe  men   and  nations 
whom  liberty  hath  exalted,  and  who  therefore  ought  to 
regard  it  tenderly  in  others,  are  conftant'.y  for  reftrain- 
ing  its  bleflings  within  their  own  little  circle,   and  de- 
light more  in  augmenting  the  train  of  their  dependants 
than  in  adding  to  the  rank  of  fellow-citizens,  or  in  dif- 
fuling    the    benefits   of   freedom    amonc   their   nei«>h. 

L  !>  OO 

pours. 

Having  given  this  ample  detail  of  the  rife  and  pro- The  law- 
grefs  of  flavery  in  the  world,  and  ihown  that  it  has  pre-fu!'"f"  uf    ' 
vailed  in  every  age,  and  under  all  religions,  we  (hall  now  flaV"7-l°" 
proceed  to  enquire  whether  a  practice  fo  general  be  in  ^0"" 
any  inftance  lawful  ;  and  if  it  he,  how  it  mull  be  modi- 
fied, in  order  to  be  rendered  confident  with  the  rights 
or  man  and  the  immutable  laws  of  virtue. 

That  in  a  ilate  of  nature  one  man  has  a  right  to 
feize  upon  another,  and  to  compel  him  by  forge  to  la- 
bour for  his  fubfiftence,  ia  a  pofition  which  we  believe 
has  never  been  ferioully  maintained.  But  independent 
communities  ftand  to  each  other  in  the  very  fame  rela- 
tion that  individuals  do  in  a  Hate  of  nature  ;  and  there- 
fore if  in  fuch  a  Ilate  the  man  of  greater  bodily  ftren:;t!i 
or  mental  fagacity  would  have  no  right  to  convert  his 
weaker  neighbour  into  perfonal  property,  neither  can 
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jhan  of  a  blach  man  who  would  treat  them  with  the   greateft  cruelty. 
Saugnier  and  Briffon,  p.  33:.  33:.  En   lilh  Tranllation. 
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(m)  In  Barbadoes  there  is  laid  to  be  a  law  tor  the  protection  of  flaves,  which  is  the  lent  trifling  with 

jufticc  and  humanity  that  the  writer  ot  this  article  has  ever  feen.  It  is  enafted,  forlooth,  "  Thai:  if  any  mn« 
mall,  o:  •wanlonnefs,  or  only  of  bloody-mindednefs,  or  cruel  intention,  ivilfully  hill -a  ne.TO  or  other  Have,  i:  his  own, 
he  fliall  pay  into  the  public  tmiuvy  Jifteen  pourJs  Sterling  .'     See  Dhifon's  Letters  on  Slavery,  p.  4. 
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Sfovery.  the  more  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  have  a  ri  jht 
■"■"— v  'to  carry  of?  by  force,  or  entice  by  fraud,  the  fubjeds  of 
a  weaker  and  more  barbarous  community  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  them  to  a  date  of  fervitude.  This  is 
a  truth  fo  obvious  as  to  ;:dmit  neither  of  proof  nor  of 
denial. 

In  thus  dating  the  ctfc  between  two  independent  na- 
tions, we  have  in  our  eye  that  traffic  in  (laves  which  is 
carried  on  between  the  civilized  Europeans  and  the  bar- 
barous Africans:  and  the  utraoft  length  which  we  think 
an  apologilt  for  that  trade  can  go   is  to   contend,   that 
we  m?.y  lawfully  purchafe  flaves  in  thofe  countries  where 
l(j         from  time  immemorial  they  have  been  a  common  branch 
The  com-    of  commerce.      But   the   European    right  to   purchale 
men  ipolo-  cannot   be  better  than  the  African  right  to  fell  ;  and 
FV "r.lt      we  have  never  yet  been  informed  what  gives  one  Afri- 
11  u    cient.  can  a  rj^j(t  to  rejj  anotiier.    £uch  a  rjght  cannot  be  na- 
tural,  for  the  reafon  which  we  have  elfewhere  affigned 
(fee  Right)  :   neither  can  it  be  adventitious  ;  for  ad- 
ventitious rights  are  immediately  derived  from  the  mu- 
nicipal law,  which  is  the  public  will  of  the  (late.      But 
the  Hate  has  no  authority  to  deprive   an  innocent  man 
of  his  perfonal  freedom,   or  of  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour  ;  for  it  is  only  to  fecure  thefe,  by  protecting  the 
weak  from   the  violence  of  the   ftrong,  that   dates  are 
formed,    and   individuals    united    under   civil   govern- 
ment. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  by  patiently  fubmitting 
to  governments  which   authorife   the  traffic  in   human 
flefh,  men  viitually  give   up  their  perfonal  liberty,  and 
veil  their  governors  with  a  right  to  fell  them  as  flaves  : 
but  no   man   can  veft   another  with  a  right  which  he 
pofTefles  not   himfelf;  and  we   (hall  not   hefitate  to  af- 
firm,  that   in  a  (fate  of  nature,   where  all   have  equal 
rights,  no  individual  can  fubtnit  himfelf  to  the  abfolute 
difpoial  of  another  without  being  guilty  of  the  greated 
NomLhi8cnlr:C-     The  reafon  is  obvious.      From  the  relation  in 
a  right  to    which  men  ftand  to  one  another  as  fellow-creatures,  and 
give  liim-    t0  Q0J  as  their  common  Creator,  there   are  duties  in- 
ic'[  uVt0  _  curr.bent  upon  each  peculiar  to  himfelf;  in  the  perform- 
difopfalof   ance  of  which   he  can  be  guided  only  by  his   own  rea- 
anuthci.      fon,  which  was  given  him  for  that  very  purpofe.      But 
he  who  renounces  his  perfonal  freedom,  and  fubmits  un- 
conditionally to  the   caprice  of-  a  mailer,  impioufly  at- 
tempts to  fet  himfelf  fret-  from  the  obligation  of  that  law 
which  is  interwoven  with  his  very  being,  and  chobfes  a 
dire&or  of  his  conduft  different  from  that  which  God 
has  affigned  him.     A  man  there-ore  cannot  put   him- 
felf in  a  date  of  unconditional  fervitude  ;  and  what  he 
cannot  do  for  himfelf,  he  furely  cannot  authorize  others 
to  do  for  him  either  by  a  tacit  or  by  an  open  confent. 

Thefe  confiderations  have  often  made  us  regret  that 
writers,   for  whofe   talents  and   integrity  we  have  the 
hi.riielt  refpect,  fliould,  without  accurately  defining  what 
they  mean  by  flavery,  have  peremptorily  affirmed,  that, 
confidently  with  the  law  of  nature  men  may  be  redu- 
ced to  thai  ftate  as  a  punifhment  for  crimes,  or  to  dif- 
■Wh^t'kinJ  charge  debts  which  they  cannot  otherwife  pay.     That 
of  Ilavery     a  criminal,  who  has  forfeited  his  life  to  the  laws  of  his 
maybe  em-Couniry,  may  have  his  punifhment  commuted  for  hard 
'nn^fhV'  3  labour,  till  death  in  the  courfe  of  nature  (hall  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  terreftrial  exiftence,  is  a  truth  which  we  ap- 
prehend cannot  be  controverted  ;  but  to  make  fuch  a 
commutation  of  punifhments  confident  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
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kind  and  degree  of  labour  mult  be  precifely  afcertained , 

and  the  condutt  of  the  criminal  not  left  to  the  capricious  s~ 

direction  of  any  individual. 

Punifhments  can  be  judly  inflicted  only  for  one  or 
other  of  two  ends,  or  for  both.  They  may  be  calcula- 
ted either  to  refoim  the  criminal  or  to  be  a  warning  to 
the  innocent  ;  and  thole  which  mod  effectually  anlwer 
both  thefe  purpofes  are  fuiely  to  be  preferred  to  fuch 
as  anfwer  but  one  of  them.  For  this  reafon  we  con  1- 
der  hard  labour  as  a  much  fitter  punifhment  for  mod 
crimes  than  death  :  but  to  intitle  it  to  preference,  the 
kind  and  degree  of  the  labour  mult  be  afcertained  by  the 
law  ;  for  if  thefe  circumdances  be  omitted,  and  the  of- 
fender delivered  over  ss  a  flave  to  the  ablolute  dilpofal 
and  caprice  of  a  privjte  mader,  the  labour  to  which  he 
is  condemned,  indcad  of  operating  to  his  reformation, 
may  be  converted  iato  the  means  of  tempting  him  to 
the  commiffion  of  new  crimes.  A  y  ung  woman,  in  the 
date  of  fervitude,  would  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  her 
virtue  againll  the  folicitations  of  a  mader  who  Ihould 
promile  her  liberty  or  a  remiffion  of  toil  upon  her  yield- 
ing to  his  delires  ;  and  the  felon,  who  had  long  been 
accudomed  to  a  life  of  vagrancy  and  idlcneis,  would 
not  drcnuoufly  object  to  the  perpetration  of  any  wick- 
eiinefs  to  obtain  his  freedom,  or  even  a  diminution  of  h:s 
daily  talk.  Indeed  fuch  temptations  might  be  thrown  in 
his  way,  as  human  nature  could  not  refill  but  by  means 
of  much  better  principles  than  felons  can  be  fuppofed 
to  poffefs.  He  might  be  feourged  into  compliance  ;  or 
his  labour  might  b-  fo  increafed.as  to  make  him  for  a 
little  refpite  eagerly  embrace  the  molt  nefarious  propo- 
fal  which  his  mailer  could  make  :  for  being  abfolute 
property,  there  is  no  earthly  tribunal  to  which  he  could 
appeal  for  judice  ;  and  lelons  do  not  commonly  fupport 
thercfelves  under  trials  by  pious  meditation  on  a  future 
date. 

By  reafoning  in  this  way,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to 
inlinuate  that  fiave-holders  in  general  torture  their  flaves 
into  the  commiffion  of  crimes  God  forbid  !  Many  of 
them  we  know  to  be  religious,  humane,  and  benevolent : 
but  they  are  not  infallible  ;  and  fome  of  them  may  be 
inlligated,  fome  of  them  undoubtedly  have  been  miti- 
gated, by  avarice  and  other  worfe  principles,  to  compel 
creatures,  who  are  fo  abfolutely  their  dependents,  to  ex- 
ecute deeds  of  darknefs  too  hazardous  for  themfclves. 
But  the  morality  or  immorality  of  any  action,  and  the 
moral  fitnefs  of  anv  date,  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their 
natural  tendency,  if  the  one  were  univerfally  pracliled 
and  the  other  univerfally  prevalent  (fee  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, n°  156.)  :  and  as  the  natural  tendency  of  abfo- 
lute domeltic  ilavery  among  fuch  creatures  as  men  is  to 
throw  the  moll  powerful  temptations  to  vice  in  the 
way  both  of  mailer  and  of  flave,  it  mull  be  in  every  in- 
ftance,  even  when  employed  as  a  punishment,  inconfiit- 
er.t  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  mora!  virtue.  a. 

Some  writers  indeed   have  maintained,   and  the  civil  Childre: 
law  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  children  are  the  property  of not  the 
their  parents,  and  may  by  them  be  fold  as  flaves  in  cafes  P]^" 
of  urgent  necefiity  :   but  it  we  duly  confider  how  pro-rt:nts 
petty  is  acquired  (fee  Property),  and  attend  to  the 
natural  coufequences  of  flavery,  we  (hall  foon  be  con- 
vinced that  this  opinion  is  very  ill  founded.    The  rights 
of  parents  refult  from  their  duties  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  that  man  who  has  been  the  inltrumcnt  of 
bringing  into  the  world  an  intellectual  and  moial  being-j 
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-T    to  da  even    thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  exiftence 
'  of  that  being  happy  both  in  the  prefent  life  and  in  that 

which  is  to  come.  If  this  duty  be  confeientioufly  dif- 
charged,  tlie  parent  has  a  manifeit  light  to  the  grati- 
tude, love,  and  reafonable  obedience,  of  his  child  ;  but 
he  cannot,  in  confequence  of  any  duty  performed, claim 
a  right  to  tiansfer  that  child  as  property  to  the  uncon- 
trolled difpofal  of  any  private  matter  ;  for  this  plain 
reaion,  thct  the  man  who  is  confidered  as  the  private 
property  of  another,  cannot  reafonably  be  iuppofed  to 
enjoy  happinefs  in  this  world,  and  is  under  many  temp- 
tations to  do  what  muft  necefTarily  render  him  miferable 
in  the  next.      See  Moral  Philosophy,  n°  138. 

It  criminals  cannot  be  lawfully  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
abfolute  private  llavery,  much  lefs  furcly  can  it  be  lawful 
t'   reduce  infolvent  debtors  and  prifoners  of  war  10  that 
itate.    Many  a  virtuous  man,  who  has  connected  debts 
with  the  fairrit  profpect  of  paying  them,  has  been  fud- 
denly  rendered  infolvent  by  fire,  by  fhipwieck,  or  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  others  with  whom  he  was  r.eceflarily 
engaged  in  the  courfe  of  his  trade.      Such  a  man  can  be 
conlidered  in  no  refpect  as  criminal.     He  has  been  in- 
deed unfortunate  ;  but  it  would   be  grolsly   unjuft,   as 
well  as  (hockingly  cruel,  to  add  to  his  misfortune  by  re- 
ducing him  to  a  (late  to  which  we  have  jull  icen  that 
3         the  vdefl  lelon  cannot  be  reduced  without  a  violation  of 
ulent  the  laws  of  morality.      Fraudulent  bankrupts  indeed,  ot 
ul ts    whom  we  daily  fee  many,  might  with  great  propriety 
'?.   .    and  the  itricrcft  jullice  be  compelled  to  extenuate  their 
[ur     debts  by  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  whom  thev 
e  he-  have  injured  ;  and  criminals  ot  other  defcriptions  might 
L'f       be  made  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  :  but  in 
L!C'    both  cales  the  talk  to  be  performed  (hould  be  afcertaiu- 
ed  by  the  law,  and  the  perfons  of  the  labourers  be  pro- 
tected by  the  ftate.      If  fuch  can  be  called  flaves,  their 
llavery  is  undoubtedly  confident  with  every  principle  of 
virtue  and  religion  ;  for  they  luffer  nothing  but  the  due 
lcward  of  their  deeds.      Prifoners  of  war,  however,  can 
upon  no  honeit  principle  be  reduced  even  to  this  itate  of 
mitigated  bondage  ;   for  they  are  fo  !ar  from  incurring 
guilt  by  fighting  tor  their  country,   that  even  to  their 
enemies  their  courage  and  conduct  in  fuch  a  caufe  m.'iit 
appear  worthy  of  reward.      A  victorious   general  has 
certainly  a  right  to  prevent  the  priloners  taken  in  battle 
from  again  drawing  their  fwords  agaii  ft  him  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war;   but  there  aie  many  ways  by 
which  this  may  be  done   effectually  without   chaining 
the  umoitunate  captives  to  the  oar,  or  felling  them  like 
cattle  to  private  purchafers,  by  whom  they  may  be  treat- 
ed with  capricious  cruelty,  and  driven  to  the  perpctra- 
[         tion  of  the  greatelt  crimes. 

.bjec-      To  thelc  conclufior.s,    and  the  rcafoning  on  which 
a  our  they  arc  built,  we  are  aware  it  may  be  objected,  that  if 
'"private  llaveiy  were  in  every  iiiltance  unlawful  and  in- 
cosfiitent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality, 
it  would  not  have  prevailed  among  the  ancient  patri- 
archs, and  ur  lets  have  been  authorifed  by  the  Jewiih 
t        law. 

imtr  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
rcJ-  Abraham,  lfaac,  and  Jacob,  though  excellent  mens  were 
not  characters  abfolutely  perfect  ;  that  as  their  practice 
docs  not  authorise  polygamy  or  ineeft  among  us,  it  will 
not  authorile  the  reducing  of  oui  fellow-creatures  to  a 
ftate  ot  hopcleis  fervilude;  and  that  from  the  circum- 
ilances  of  the   age   in  which  they   lived,   many   things 
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were  permitted  to  them,  and  were  indeed  harrr:}efs,  Stover* 
winch  are  forbidden  to  us,  and  would  now  be  perr.i-  ^—^ \— ■* 
cious.  The  character  of  Abraham  appears  to  have  been 
much  more  perfect  than  that  of  his  ion  or  grar.dfon ; 
and  was  certainly  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  any 
other  mere  man  of  whom  we  read  either  in  preface  or 
even  in  facred  hiftcry.  We  are  to  remember,  however, 
that  he  was  born  amidft  idolaters,  and  wa6  probably  an 
idolater  bimfelf  till  enlightened  by  the  infpiration  of  Je- 
hovah, and  called  from  his  kindred  and  from  his  fa- 
ther's houfe.  Before  his  converfion,  he  muft  have  had 
much  cattle  and  many  (laves,  which  conltituttd  the 
riches  t/f  that  early  period  ;  and  his  cafe  wculd  indeed 
have  been  peculiarly  hard,  had  he  been  commanded  to 
dived  himfelfof  his  fervants,  and  to  depart  intoa  it'.? 
country  very  thinly  inhabited,  without  people  to  pro- 
tect his  flocks  and  herds  from  bealts  of  prey.  Nor 
would  his  lols  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
benefit  of  hit  flaves,  who,  as  the  ranks  of  men  were  then 
adjufted,  could  not  long  have  preferved  their  liberty. 
Had  they  not  been  forcibly  reduced  to  their  former 
ftate  by  their  idolatrous  countrymen,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability they  would  have  been,  they  muft  have  !oon  lub- 
mittcd  to  it,  or  periihed  by  hunger.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  bond  fervants  of  Abraham,  though 
conitituting  the  mod  valuable  part  of  his  property,  were 
not  confidered  as  a  fptcies  ot  inferior  beings,  but  were 
treated  rather  as  childeren  than  as  ihves.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  his  fpeaking  of  the  ite ward  of  his  houfe  as  his 
heir,  when  complaining  to  God  of  the  want  of  feed. 
Indeed  the  manner  in  which  this  circumftance  is  men- 
tioned, (hows  that  it  was  then  the  general  practice  to 
confider  domeitic  flaves  as  members  of  the  family  ;  for 
the  patriarch  does  not  fay,  '•  1  will  leave  my  fubltance 
to  this  Eb'ezer  of  Damafcus;"  but  his  words  are,  "  Be- 
hold to  me  thou  halt  given  no  feed;  and,  lo!  one  bom  in 
my  houfe  is  my  heir\."  From  tins  mode  or  expreffion  •  Gen.  xv. 
we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  captives  taken  3. 
in  war  were  in  that  age  of  fimplicity  incorporated  into 
the  family  or  tribe  o.  the  conqueror,  as  they  are  faid  to 
be  at  prefent  among  the  North  American  Indians,  to 
fupply  the  place  ot  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  If 
fo,  llavery  was  then  a  very  mild  thing,  unattended  with 
the  evils  which  arc  now  in  its  train,  and  mull  often  have 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  captive. 

The  other  part  of  the  objection  appears  at  firlt  fight  Anfwcr  to 
more  formidable  :  but  perhaps  a  little  attention  to  the 'he  oth:r 
defign  ot  the  Moiaic  economy  may  enable  us  to  remove 
it  even  more  completely  than  this.  We  need  not  in- 
form our  theological  readers,  that  one  great  purpofe 
for  which  the  poltcrity  of  Abraham  were  feparated 
from  the  heathen  nations  around  them,  was  to  prelcne 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  a  world  run  head- 
long  into  idolatry.  As  idolatry  apoears  to  have  had 
fomethinir  in  its  forms  of  worfliip  extremely  captivating 
to  rude  minds,  and  as  the  minds  of  the  liraelites  at  the 
era  ot  their  departure  from  Egypt  were  exceedingly, 
rude,  every  method  was  taken  to  keep  their  feparation 
from  tuc.r  idolatrous  neighbours  as  complete  as  pof- 
fible.  With  this  view  they  were  commanded  to  laeri- 
fice  the  animals  which  their  Egyptian  natters  had  vvor- 
ihipped  as  gods,  and  were  taught  to  confider  ho  s  and 
fuch  other  creatures  as  the  heathen  offered  in  facri  ice, 
when  celebrating  their  myflical  ard  magic  rites,  as  to;> 
unclean  to  be  eaten  or  even  to  be  touched.  Of  this  di- 
3X2  itindien 
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ftfnction  between  cleat]  '      '  .  God  hira- 

'felf  affigns  the  reafon:  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God 
(fays  he),  who  have  feparated  you  from  other  p 

hall  therefore  put  difference  between  clean  and  un- 
clean btalts,  and  between  unclean  fowla  and  cl( 
Fur  the  fame   reafon  they  were  prohibited  from  inter- 
marrying with  the  heathen,  or  .       ;  tranfa&ion 
whatever  with  them  as  neighbours;  and  the  feveft  ido- 
ti  ins  ol   Canaan  they  were  ftri&ly  command- 
ed  to  extern  inate.     "  When  the  Lord  thy  God  (fays 
•    '     ,                               e  thee,  thou  (halt  (mite 
them,  and  utterly  deftroy  them :  thou   (halt  make  no 
.  it  with  them,  nor  (how  mercy  unto  them:   nei- 
ther (halt  thou  make  marriages  with  them:  thy  dau  ;h- 
tcr  thou  fhall  not   give  unto  his  fon,  nor  his  daughter 
(halt  thou  take  to  thy  fon  ;   lor  they  will  turn  away  thy 
foni  -   nfol!  win]     i  ,  that  they  may  fervc  other  godsf." 

Under  thefe  l.iws,  it  is  plain  that  no  intercourfe  what- 
ever culd  have  place  between  an  Ifraclite  and  a  man 
of  any  other  nation,  unlefs  the  latter  was  reduced  to 
fuch  a  Hate  as  that  he  could  neither  tenipt  the  former 
nor  pracYtfc  himfelfthe  rite?  of  his  idolatrous  worfhip. 
But  the  Ifraelites  were  not  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
the  world  for  their  own  fakes  only:  They  were  intend- 
ed to  be  the  repofitories  of  the  lively  oracles  ot  God, 
and  gradually  to  fpread  the  light  of  divine  truth  thro' 
other  nations,  till  the  fulnefs  of  time  mould  come,  when 
in  Chrift  all  tilings  were  to  he  gathered  together  in  one. 
To  anfwer  this  end,  it  was  neceffary  that  there  fhould 
be  fome  intercourfe  between  them  and  their  Gentile 
neighbours;  but  we  have  fcen  that  fuch  an  intercourfe 
could  only  be  that  which  fubfifts  between  matters  and 
their  (laves. 

Should  this  apology  for  the  flavery  which  was  au- 
thorifed  by  the  Jewifh  law  be  deemed  fanciful,  we  beg 
leave  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  our  readers 
the  following  account  of  that  matter,  to  which  the 
fame  objection  will  hardly  be  made.  It  was  morally 
•mpoflible  that  between  nations  differing  fo  widely  in 
religion,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  as  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, peace  fhould  for  ever  reign  without  interruption  ; 
but  when  wars  broke  out,  batiks  would  be  fought, 
and  prifoners  woidd  be  taken.  How  were  thefe  priloners 
to  be  difpofed  ot  ?  Cartels  for  exchange  were  not  then 
known  :  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ifraelites  to  prevent 
their  captives  from  taking  up  arms  afecond  time  againfl 
them  ;  they  could  not  cllahlifh  them  among  themfelves 
■cither  as  artificers  or  as  hufbandmen  ;  for  their  law  en- 
joined them  to  have  no  communication  with  the  hea- 
then. There  was  therefore  no  other  alternative  but  ei- 
ther to  maffacre  them  in  cold  blood,  or  to  reduce  them 
to  the  condition  of  llaves.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  thofe  (laves  were  raifed  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  or 
at  lead  that  their  burdens  were  much  lightened,  as  foon 
as  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  re- 
velation, and  received  into  covenant  with  God  by  the 
•rite  of  circumciiion.  They  were  then  admitted  to 
the  celebration  of  the  paflbver  ;  concerning  which  one 
law  was  decreed  to  the  ftranger,  and  to  him  that  was 
home-born  Indeed,  when  we  confider  who  was  the 
leeiilator  of  the  Jews ;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  num- 
ber of  laws  enacted  to  mitigate  flavery  among  them, 
and  call  to  mind  the  means  by  which  the  due  execution 
of  all  their  laws  was  enforced,  (fee  Theology),  we 
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cannot  help  beinq  of*  opinion  that  the  heathen,  who  was 

reduced  to  flavery  in  Judea,  might  be  happier,  if  he 
pleafed,  than  when  living  as  a  freeman  in  his  own 
country.  But  whether  this  be  fo  or  not,  is  a  mutter 
with  which  we  have  no  concern.  On  account  of  the 
hardnels  of  their  hearts,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their 
circumftances,  many  things,  of  w  :  ry  may  have 

been  one,  were  permitted  to  the  h,  if  prafti- 

fed  by  Chriflians,  would  rt  uilty. 

After  treating  thus  lar         o    flavery  in  general,  we 
need  not  occupy  much  of  the  reader's  time  with  the 
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SLAVE-trade  earned  on  at  prefent  by  the  mer-Siave-1 

chants  of  Europe  with  tin  ofAfri     .      [t  is  well 

known  that  the  Portuguefe  wen  I  tnswho 

embarked  in  this  trade,  and  that  their  example  was  foon 
followed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Englifh.  Ot  the  rife  and 
pro  ;cfs  of  the  Englifh  commerce  in  (laves,  the  reader 
will  find  a  fufficient  account  in  other  articles  of  this 
work  J.  That  commerce,  though  long  cherjfhed  by  '  See  < 
the  government  as  a  fource  of  national  and  colonial/  *.M 
wealth,  was  from  its  commencement  confidered  by  th 
thinking  part  ot  the  nation  as  a  traffic  inconfiftent  with 
the  rights  of  man,  and  fulpefted  to  be  carried  on  by 
afts  ot  violence.  Thefe  tufpicions  have  been  gradually 
fpread  through  the  people  at  large,  and  confirmed,  in 
many  intiances,  by  evidence  incontrovertible.  Laws 
have  in  confequence  been  enafted  to  make  the  negroes 
more  comfortable  on  what  is  called  the  middle  paflage, 
and  to  protect  them  againfl  the  wanton  cruelty  of  their 
mailers  in  the  Well  Indies  :  but  the  humanity  of  the 
nation  was  routed  ;  and  not  many  years  ago  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  of  the  molt  refpeciable  characters,  find- 
ing that  no  adequate  protection  can  be  afforded  to  per- 
fons  in  a  Hate  ot  hopelefs  fervitude,  formed  themfelves 
into  a  iociety  at  London,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring 
a  total  abolition  of  the  flave-trade.  That  the  motives 
which  influence  the  leading  men  of  this  fociety  are  of 
the  purell  kind,  cannot,  we  think,  be  queflioned  ;  for 
their  object  is  to  deliver  thofe  who  had  none  to  help 
them,  and  from  whom  they  can  expeft  no  other  reward 
for  their  labours  ot  love  than  the  bleflings  of  them  who 
are  ready  to  perifh.  To  a  caufe  fo  truly  Chfiflian,  who 
would  not  pray  for  fuccefs  ?  or  who  but  muft  feel  the 
molt  pungent  regret,  it  that  fuccefs  has  been  rendered 
doubtful,  or  even  been  delayed,  by  the  imprudence  of 
fome  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  fociety  ?  This  we 
apprehend  to  have  been  really  the  cafe.  Language  cal- 
culated only  to  exafperate  the  planters  cannot  ferve  the 
negroes  ;  and  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain  will  never 
fulfer  itfelf  to  be  forced  into  any  meafure  by  the  me- 
naces of  individuals 


ment 
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In  the  year  1793,  petitions  were  prefented  to  parlia- Petitio 
:nt  for  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  traffic,  which!"'"!.  . 


gave  a  pleating  picture  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  na-  it 
tion  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  caufe  ot  freedom,  it 
was  difcovered  that  many  of  the  names  fubjoined  to  thofe 
petitions  bad  been  collefted  by  means  not  the  moll  ho- 
nourable. This  difcovery,  perhaps,  would  never  have 
been  made,  had  not  the  intuiting  epithets  indifcrimi- 
nately  heaped  upon  the  flave-holdcrs  provoked  thofe 
men  to  watch  with  circnmfpe&ion  over  the  conduct  of 
their  opponents.  The  confequence  was,  that  fufpicions 
of  unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  were  ex- 

ckci 
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c'ted  hi  the  ioreaits  of  ir.'tny  who,  though  they  a> 
ly  wifhed  will  to  the  caufe,  ehofe  not  to  add  their 
nanus  ti/  thofe  of  fchool-boys  under  age,  and  of  pea- 
fa. it.,  who  knew  not  what  they  were  fubferibing.  Let 
the  rights  of  the  Africans  be  maintained  with  ardour 
and  firmnefs ;  but  nevei  let  their  advocates  fuppofe  that 
the  caufe  ot  humanity  requires  the  t  of  artifice. 

Abfolute  fiavciy,  in  which  the  actions  of  one  man  are 
regulated  by  the  caprice  of  another,  is  a  Hate  demon - 
drably  inconfiftent  with  the  obvious  t'b.n  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world.  In  degrades  the  mental  fa- 
culties of  the  flue,  and  throw.-,  both  in  his  way  and 
tatii  I  i  vice  aImoIt"tnfurmount- 
able.     I  el  ruths  be   let   in  a   proper  light  by 

thofe   who   !  -■  I     n  them   exemplified  ;  and 

they  will  [i  ;  minds  of  a 

generous,  and,  wc  ius  people  (n). 

The  trade  wiil  be  gradua  !  ;  pains  will  beta- 

ken to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  Weft  Indian  negroes; 
and  the  era  may  be  at  no  great  diftance  when  flavery 
fhall  ceafe  through  all  the  Britifh  dominions. 

But  what  benefit,  it  will  be  alked,  would  the  nc- 
'  groes  of  Africa  reap  from  an  abolition  of  the  flave 
trade  ?  Should  any  thing  fo  wildly  incredible  happen, 
as  that  all  the  nations  oi  Chriftendom,  in  one  common 
paroxyfm  of  philanthropy,  ihould  abandon  this  com- 
merce in  feivants,  which  has  been  prosecuted  in  all 
a.ies,  and  under  all  religions  ;  they  would  only  abandon 
it  to  thofe  who  were  originally  poffeffed  of  it,  who  (till 
penetiate  into  the  country,  and  who  even  pufh  up  to 
Gago  at  the  very  head  of  the  Have  coast  ;  and  leave  the 
wool-headed  natives  ot  it  to  Mahometan  mailers,  in 
preference  to  Chriltian.  Under  fuch  matters  they  were 
in  Judea  at  the  time  of  the  crufades.  Under  fuch, 
as  we  learn  from  MefTrs  Saugnier,  BrifTon,  and  others, 
they  ftill  are  in  the  deferts  oi  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the 
iflandsof  Johanna  J  and  Madagafcar:  and  it  is  univerfal- 
ly  known  that  they  enilave  one  another  as  a  punifhment 
for  the  moft  whimlical  crimes.  Among  them,  indeed, 
flavery  feems  to  be  reduced  to  a  fyftem,  and  to  defcend, 
as  it  has  done  in  more  polifhcd  nations,  from  father  to 
fon  ;  for  both  Saugnier  and  Wadltrom  §  (peak  of  parti- 
cular families  of  negroes  who  are  exempted  from  that 
degrading  ftate  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

All  this  we  admit  to  be  true.  Molt  certainly  the 
negroes  would  not  be  exempted  fiom  the  miieries  of 
fervitude,  though  Europe   and  the  Welt   Indies   were 
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fwailowed  up  in   the  ocean.      The  cuftnmi  of  the  C01IQ*     ,i:;' 

try,  as  the  king  of  Dahomy  allured  Mr  Abfon  J',  will  _J_ '_ 

be  mutlc  a.,  long  ss   black  men  fhall  continue   to  poflefsc  L>„iz,i'i 
their  own  I  ,   in  their  prefent  i'.atc  of  depravity  ".-. 

and   ignorance  ;  and   thefe   cultotns  appear  to   involve 

fry  of  the  cruellcft  kind.      But  il  be  in  itfelf 

unlawful,  is  it  a  fufficient  excufe  tor  our  continuing  the 
traffic  that  it  is  carried  on  by  the  m  I  ;  and  the        ^ 

■  abs  ?  A  re  people,  whom  we  fometimes  affeftOfno 
to  confide  I  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  to  fumifll  ex-  ^ue:  K1*1, 
amplea  of  conduit  to  thofe  who  boaft  of  their  advance-. 
m  nts  in  fcience,   in  literature,   ar.d   in  refinement  ?  Or 
will  the  benevolent    Lord  o*   all   things    |  ,   for 

oppreffing  our  belplefs  brethren,  merely  became  they 
arc  cruelly  opprefTed  by  others  ?  ft  is  indeed  true  that 
the  natives   of  Guinea  cannot  be  m  free  but 

by  introducing  among  them  the  blcflings  of  reiigion  and 
the  arts  oi  civil  li  c ;  but  fuiely  they  would  have  fe 
temptations  than  at  prefent  to  kidnap  one  anothe  . 
to  commence  unprovoked  wai ;  for  the  purp  ife  ol  making 
caDtives,  were  the  nations  of  Europe  to  abandon  the 
commerce  in  (laves  (o).  That  commerce,  we  grant, 
would  be  continued  by  the  Arabs,  and  perhaps  by 
others  of  the  eailen,  nations  ;  but  the  fame  nurr.ber  of 
people  could  not  be  carried  oft  by  tfiem  alone  that  is 
now  carried  off  both  by  them  and  by  the  Europeans. 

Were  it  indeed  poffible  to  put  the  Have-trade  under 
proper  regulations,  fo  as  to  prevent  all  kidnapping  and 
unjufl  wars  among  the  Africans,  to  fupply  the  markets; 
and  were  it  likewife  to  enfure  to  the  negroes  in  the  Weft 
Indies  mild  treatment  and  religious  inltru&ion  ;  wc  are 
far  from  being  fure  that  while  the  natives  of  Guinea  con- 
tinue fo  rude,  and  their  neighbours  the  Arabs  fo  feltilhly 
favage,  it  would  be  proper  to  abandon  at  once  to  hordes  of 
barbarians  the  whole  ot  this  commerce  in  bond  fervants. 
"  1  he  trade,  which  in  its  prefent  form  is  a  reproach  to 
Britain,  might  be  made  to  take  a  new  fhape,  and  be- 
come ultimately  a  blefling  to  thoufands  of  wi  etches 
wdio,  left  in  their  native  country,  would  have  dragged 
out  a  life  of  miferable  ignorance,  unknowing  the  hand 
that  framed  them,  unconfeious  of  the  reafon  of  which 
they  were  made  capable,  and  heedlefs  of  the  happi- 
nefs  laid  up  for  them  in  ltore    .  5  Htm/ay's 

Slavery  is,  indeed,  in  every  form  an  evil;  but  it  feems  ~£J«y, 
to  be  one  of  thofe  many  evils  which,  having  long  pre-F-  *S*i** 
vailtd  in  the  world,  can  be  advantaireoufly  removed  on- 
ly by  degrees,  and  as  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  flaves 

may 


(n)  We  have  not  infilled  upon  the  impolicy  of  the  flave-trade,  or  endeavoured  to  prove  that  its  abolition 
would  be  advantageous  to  tlie  fugar-planters  ;  for  the  planteis  finely  underftand  their  own  intereft  better  than 
thofe  can  do,  who,  having  never  been  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  what  informa- 
tion they  can  glean  on  the  lubject  from  a  number  of  violent  and  contradictory  publications.  To  countenance 
flavery  under  any  form  is  undoubtedly  immoral.  This  we  know :  and  therefore  upon  this  ground  only  have  we 
eppoied  the  flave-trade,  which  cannot  be  continued  without  preferring  interelt  to  virtue. 

(o)  In  a  fpeech  which  Mr  Dal/.el  fays  the  king  of  Dahomy  made  to  Mr  Ablon,  when  he  was  informed  of 
what  had  patted  in  England  on  the  fubjeift  of  the  flave-trade,  are  thefe  remarkable  words  :  "  In  the  name  of 
my  anceftors  and  mylelf,  I  aver  that  no  Dahoman  ever  embarked  in  war  merely  for  the  fake  of  procuring 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  your  commodities."  With  all  due  relpedt  for  his  fable  majefty,  we  muft  take  the  li- 
berty to  quellion  the  truth  of  this  folemn  averment.  That  the  flave-trade  is  not  the  fok  caufe  of  the  Dahoman 
wars  every  man  will  admit,  who  does  not  fancy  that  thofe  people  have  neither  paflions  nor  appetites,  but  for  the 
commodities  of  Europe  :  but  the  bare  affirmation  of  this  bloody  defpot,  who  boafted  ot  having  killed  many 
thoufands  at  the  cujlomr,  will  not  convince  thofe  who  have  read  rather  Wadftram's  Eflay  on  Colonization,  or 
the  evidence  refpedting  the  flave-trade  given  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  "  that  no  Dahoman 
embarked  iu  war  merely  to  procure  Haves  to  barter  for  European  commodities," 
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may  enable  them  to  fupport  the  rank  and  difchargc  the 
duties  of  fret  men.  'ibis  is  doubtlefs  the  reafon  why 
it  was  not  exprelsly  prohibited  by  the  dnriiw  Author  oi 
our  religion,  but  differed  to  vanilh  gradually  before  the 
mild  influence  of  his  Heavenly  dottrines.  It  has  \.i- 
nifhed  before  thel'e  doctrines  in  molt  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  we  trull  that  the  time  J6  at  hand  when  our 
traffic  in  human  ftcfh  with  the  inhabitants  ot  Africa 
(hallceafe  ;  and  that  the  period  is  not  very  diftant  when 
the  Haves  in  the  Welt  Indies  (hall  be  fo  much  improved 
in  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  as  thai  they  may  be 
faiily  trufted  with  their  own  freedom.  To  let  them 
free  in  their  prcient  ftate  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  is 
one  of  the  wildefl  propofals  that  the  ardour  of  innova- 
tion has  ever  made.  Such  freedom  would  be  equally 
ruinous  to  thcmfelvcs  and  to  their  mailers  ;  and  we  may 
fay  of  it  what  Cicero  laid  of  fome  unfeafonable  indul- 
gences propofed  to  be  granted  to  the  Haves  in  Sicily  ; 
.^.v,r  cum  accidunt,  nemo  ejl,  quin  inttlligat  rune  ilium 
•;.'.'  ;  hat  uii  veniunt,  nemo  efi,  qui  ullamfpem 
■  reliquam  ejfe  arb'ltretur. 

SLAUGHTER.  See  Man-slaughter,  Homi. 
cipf,  Murder,  &c. 

SLEDGE,  a  kind  of  carriage,  without  wheels,  for 
the  conveyance  of  very  weighty  things,  as  huge  (tones, 
bells,  8cc.  The  (ledge  for  carrying  criminals,  condemn- 
ed for  high  tieafon,  to  execution,  is  called  hurdle. 
The  Dutch  have  a  kind  of  fledge  on  which  they  can 
curry  a  veffel  of  any  burden  by  land.  It  confifts  of  a 
plank  of  the  length  of  the  keel  of  a  model  ate  fhip, 
railed  a  little  behind,  and  hollow  in  the  middle;  fo  that 
the  fides  go  a  little  aflope,  and  are  furnifhed  with  holes 
to  receive  pins,  &c.      The  reft  is  quite  even. 

Sledge  is  a  large  fmith's  hammer,  to  be  ufed  with 
both  hands:  of  this  there  are  two  fotts,  the  up-hand 
fledge,  which  is  ufed  by  under  workmen,  when  the 
work  is  not  of  the  largeft  fort  ;  it  is  ufed  with  both  the 
bunds  before,  and  they  feldom  raile  it  higher  than  their 
head.  But  the  other,  which  is  called  the  about-fledge, 
and  which  is  ufed  for  battering  or  drawing  out  the 
lareeft  work,  is  held  by  the  handle  with  both  hands, 
and  fwung  round  over  their  heads,  at  their  arm's  end, 
to  ftrike  as  hard  a  blow  as  they  can. 

SLEEP,  that  Hate  of  the  body  in  which,  though 
the  vital  functions  continue,  the  lenfes  are  not  ahcCttd 
by  the  ordinary  impteffions  o:  external  objects.  See 
Dreams  ;  and  Physiology,  nJ  287. 

ifi.str-11'a/ler,  one  who  walks  in  his  flecp.  Many  in- 
ltances  might  be  related  of  perions  who  were  addicted 
to  this  practice  ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fell  Ct  one 
remarkable  inilance  lrom  a  report  made  to  the  Phyfical 
iety  of  Laulanne,  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed to  examine  a  young  man  who  was  accuAomed 
to  walk  in  his  fleep. 

"The  difpofition  to  fltcp-walkiiig  fcems,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  this  committee,  to  depend  on  a  particular  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves,  which  both  feizes  End  quits  the  pa- 
tient during  fleep.  Under  the  influence  oi  ibis  aflec- 
tion,  the  imaai nation  reprcfents  to  him  the  objects  that 
ftrnck  him  while  awake,  with  as  much  force  as  if  they 
really  ..f.tctcd  his  fenfes  ;  but  does  not  make  him  per- 
tne  any  of  thole  that  are  actually  preicntul  to  his 
ienles,  except  in  lo  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
■.11  tams  which  ci  im  at  the  time.     If,  during  this 

i:ate,  the  imagination  has  no  determined  purpole,  he 
1  n   of  objeftj  a=  if  lie  wen  awake; 
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<.uly,  however,  when  the  imagination  is  excited  to  bend 
its  atuntion  towards  them.  1  he  perceptions  obtained 
in  thisltate  are  very  accurate,  and,  when  once  received, 
the  imagination  renews  them  occafionally  with  as  much 
force  as  it  they  were  again  acquiied  bv  means  of  the 
fenfes,  LalUy,  thefe  academician:  fuppofe,  that  the 
impreffions  received  during  this  Hate  of  the  fenfes  dif- 
appear  entirely  when  the  peilon  awakes,  and  do  not  re- 
turn till  ihe  leturu  of  the  fame  difpofition  in  the  ner- 
vous fyflem. 

"  '1  heir  remarks  were  made  on  the  Sieur  Devaud,  a 
lad  thirteen  years  and  a  half  old,  who  lives  in  the  town 
of  Vevey,  ?.nd  who  is  fubjecTt  to  that  lingular  ailtCtion 
or  difeale  called  Sontnambutifm  or  fleep-walking.  This 
lad  poflelTes  a  ftrong  and  robuft  conltitution,  but  his 
nervous  fyftem  appears  to  be  organifed  with  peculiar 
delicacy,  and  to  difcover  marks  of  the  ;;reattll  fenubi- 
lny  and  irritability.  His  fenfes  of  fmell,  tafte,  and 
touch,  aie  exqtlifitt  ;  he  is  (abject  to  fits  of  immoderate 
and  involuntary  laughter,  and  he  lometimes  likewife 
weeps  without  any  appartnt  caule. 

"  This  young  man  does  rot  walk  in  his  fleep  every 
night ;  feveral  weeks  lometimes  pals  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  ft.  He  is  fubject  to  the  diteafe  generally 
two  nights  lucceifively,  one  fit  latting  tor  feveral  hours. 
The  longed  aie  from  three  to  four  hours,  and  they 
commonly  begin  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"  The  ft  may  be  prolonged,  by  gently  pafflrg  the 
finger  or  a  feather  over  hij  upper  lip,  and  this  flight 
irritation  likewile  acceleratts  it.  Having  once  fallen 
afleep  upon  a  ftaircale,  his  upper  lip  was  thus  irritated 
with  a  leather,  when  he  immediately  ran  down  the  Heps 
with  gnat  precipitation,  and  leiumed  all  his  accultomcd 
activity.  This  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  times. 

"  The  young  Devaud  thinks  he  has  oblerved,  that, 
on  the  evenings  previous  to  a  fit,  he  is  fenfible  of  a  cer- 
tain heavinets  in  his  head,  but  efpecially  of  a  great 
weight  in  his  eyelids. 

"  His  deep  is  at  all  times  unquiet,  but  particularly 
when  the  fits  are  about  to  feize  him.  During  his 
fleep,  motions  are  ebfervable  in  every  part  ot  his  hody, 
with  Halting  and  palpitations  ;  he  utteis  broken  word*, 
lometimes  lits  up  in  his  bed,  and  afterwards  lies  down 
again.  He  then  btgms  to  pronounce  words  more  di- 
fiinctly,  he  rifes abruptly,  and  acts  as  he  is  inlligated  by 
the  dream  that  then  pollefles  him.  He  is  fometimes  in 
Deep  fubjtCt  to  continued  and  involuntary  motions. 

"  The  departure  of  the  fit  is  always  preceded  by  two 
or  thite  minutes  of  calm  fleep,  during  which  he  fnores. 
He  then  awakes  rubbing  his  eyes  like  a  perlon  who  has 
flept  quietly. 

"  It  is  dangerous  to.awaken  him  during  the  fit,  efpe- 
cially it  it  is  cone  luddenly  ;  tor  then  he  fometimes  falls 
into  convullions.  Having  rifen  one  night  with  the  in- 
tention ot  going,  to  cat  giapes,  he  left  the  houfe,  palled 
through  the  town,  and  went  to  a  vineyard  where  he 
cxptcied  good  cheer.  He  was  followed  by  feveral  per- 
rons, who  kept  at  lome  diltaice  from  him,  one  of  whom 
fired  a  piltol,  the  noife  of  which  inllantly  awakened 
him,  and  he  lell  down  without  fuiie.  He  was  carried 
home  and  bi ought  to  himfclt,  when  he  recollected  very 
well  the  having  been  awnkemd  in  the  vineyard  ;  !  at 
nothing  more,  except  the  liij.ht  at  being  lound  there 
alone,  which  had  made  him  iwoon. 

"  Yilicr  the  fits  he  generally  feels  a  degree  of  lafii- 

tuue  ; 
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fomctimts,  though  rarely,  of  indifpofition.     At    others  relative  to  the  different  fenfes,  that  their  functions     Sieep- 

,e  gentlemen  of    are  not  fufpended  as  to  what  the  fleep-walker  wifhes  to  ,  W3^er- 
I'tited  with  vo-     fee,  that  is,  as   to  all  thofe   perceptions   which   accord 
with  the  objects  about  which  his  imagination 


tuue  ! 

the  end  of  one  of  thofe  fits,  or  which  th< 
the  committee  were  witneffes,  he  was  afli 
mitings  ;  but  he  is  always  foon  reftored. 

"  When  he  is  awaked,  he  never  for  the  moft  part 
recollects  any  of  the  adtions  he  has  been  doing  during 
the  fit. 

"  The  fubject  of  his  dreams  is  circumferibed  in  a 
fnnall  circle  of  objects,  that  relate  to  the  few  ideas  with 
which  at  his  age  hi6  mind  is  furnifhed  ;  fuch  as  his  tef- 
lon?, the  church,  the  bells,  and  efpecially  tales  of  ghods. 
It  is  fufficient  to  (Irike  his  imagination  the  evening  be- 
fore a  rit  with  fome  tale,  to  direct  his  fomnambulifm 
towards  the  object  of  it.  There  was  read  to  him  while 
in  this  fituation  the  dory  of  a  robber ;  he  imagined  the 
very  next  moment  that  he  faw  robbers  in  the  room. 
However,  as  he  is  much  difpofed  to  dream  that  he  is 
furrounded  with  them,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  this 
was  an  effect  of  the  reading.  It  is  obferved,  thst  when 
his  iupper  has  been  more  plentiful  than  ufual,  his  dreams 
are  more  difmal. 

"  In  their  report,  the  gentlemen  of  the  c  >mmi:tee 
dwell  much  on  the  date  of  this  young  man's  fenies,  on 
the  impreffion  made  upon  them  by  llraii  >c  objects,  and 
on  the  ufe  they  are  of  to  him. 

"  A  bit  of  (trong  fmelh'ng  wood  produced  in  him  a 
degree  of  redltffnefs ;  the  fingers  had  the  fame  effect, 
whether  fiom  their  fined  or  their  tranfpiratioii.  He 
knew  wine  in  which  there  was  wormwood  by  the  imcll, 
and  faid  that  it  was  not  wine  for  his  table.  Metals 
make  no  impreffion  on  him. 


is  occu- 
pied ;  that  he  may  alfo  be  difpofed  to  receive  thofe  im- 
preflions,  when  his  imagination  has  no  other  object  at 
the  time  ;  that  in  order  to  fee,  he  is  obliged  to  open 
his  eyes  as  much  as  he  can,  but  when  the  impreffion  is 
once  made,  it  remains  ;  that  objects  may  ilrike  lis 
fight  without  driking  his  imagination,  if  it  is  not  inte- 
refted  in  them  ;  and  that  he  is  fometimes  informed  of 
the  prefence  of  objects  without  either  feeing  or  touch- 
ing them. 

"  Having  engaged  him  to  write  a  theme,  fay  the 
committee,  we  faw  him  light  a  candle,  take  pen,  ink, 
and  psper,  from  the  drawer  of  his  table,  and  begin  to 
write,  while  his  matter  dictated.  As  he  was  writing, 
we  put  a  thick  paper  before  his  eyes,  notwithstanding 
which  he  continued  to  write  and  to  form  his  letters  ve- 
ry diilinftly  ;  mowing  figns,  however,  that  lomething 
was  incommoding  him,  which  apparently  proceeded 
from  the  obftruction  which  the  paper,  being  held  too 
near  his  nofe,  gave  to  his  refpiration. 

"  Upon  another  occafion,  the  young  fomnambulid 
arofe  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  ne- 
celTary  materials  for  writing,  with  his  copy-book.  Ho 
meant  to  have  begun  at  the  top  of  a  paje  ;  but  finding 
it  already  written  on,  he  came  to  the  blank  part  of  the 
leaf,  and  wrote  fome  time  from  the  following  words, 
Fmnl  ignari  pigritia-i!t  dtvunnent  ignorant  par  la  parejjt  ; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  a'ter  feveial  lines  he  perceived 


"  Having  been  prefented  with  a  little  common  wine     he  had  forgot  the  s  in  the  word  ignorant,  and  had  put 
while  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  apathy,  and  all  his  motions     erroneoufly  a   double  r  in  pareffe  ;  he   then   gave  over 


were  performed  with  languor,  he  drank  of  it  willingly  ; 
but  the  irritation  which  it  occafioned  produced  a  deal 
of  vivacity  in  all  his  words,  motions,  and  actions,  and 
caufed  him  to  make  involuntary  grimaces. 

"  Once  he  was  obferved  dreffing  hlmfelf  in  perre£t 
darknefs.  His  clothes  were  on  a  large  table,  mixed 
with  thofe  of  fome  other  perfons  ;  he  immediately  per- 
ceived this,  and  complained  of  it  much  ;  at  lait  a  fmall 
light  was  brought,  and  then  he  dreffed  himfelf  with 
fufficient  precifion.  If  he  is  teafed  or  gently  pinched, 
he  is  always  fenfible  of  it,  except  he  is  at  the  time 
ftron^ly  engroffed  with  fome  other  thing,  and  wifhes  to 
ftrike  the  offender  ;  however,  he  never  attacks  the  per- 
fon  who  has  done  the  ill,  but  an  ideal  being  whom  his 
imagination  prefentsto  him,  and  whom  he  purfues  thro' 
the  chamber  without  running  againft  the  furniture,  nor 
can  the  perfons  whom  he  meets  in  his  way  divert  him 
from  his  purfuit. 

"  While  his  imagination  was  employed  on  various 
fubjects,  he  heard  a  clock  ftrike,  which  repeated  at  eve 


writing,  to  add  the  s  he  had  forgot,  and  to  erafe  the  fu- 
perfiuous  r. 

"  Another  time  he  had  made,  of  his  own  accord,  a 
piece  of  writing,  ia  order,  as  he  faid,  to  pleafe  his  maf- 
ter.  It  confided  of  three  kinds  of  writing,  text,  half 
text,  and  fmall  writ  ;  each  of  them  performed  with  the 
proper  pen.  He  drew,  in  the  corner  or  the  fame  pa- 
per, th.  figure  of  a  hat  ;  he  then  aiked  for  a  penknife 
to  take  out  a  blot  of  ink  which  he  had  made  between 
two  letters,  and  he  erafed  it  without  injuring  them. 
Ladly,  he  made  fome  arithmetical  calculations  with 
great  accuracy. 

"  In  order  to  explain  fome  of  the  facts  obferved  by 
the  academicians  which  we  have  here  mentioned,  they 
eftabiii1!  two  general  obfervation;,  which  refult  from 
what  they  have  faid  with  refpect  to  the  fenfes  and  the 
dreams  of  this  fleep-walker. 

"  r.  That  he  is  obli  red  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to 
recognife  objects  which  he  wishes  to  fee  ;  but  the  im. 
predion  once  made,  although  rapidly,  is  vivid  enough 


ry  ftroke  the  note  of  the  cuckoo.  There  are  cuckoos  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  his  opening  them  again,  to 
here,  faid  he  ;  and,  upon  being  defired,  he  imitated  the  view  the  fame  objects  anew  ;  th?.t  is,  the  fame  objects 
fcng  o*  that  bird  immediately.  are    afterwards   prefented   to  his   imagination    with   as 

"  When  he  wifhes  to  fee  an  object,  he  makes  an  ef- 
fort to  lift  his  eyelids ;  but  they  are  fo  little  under  his 
command,  that  he  can  hardly  raife  them  a  line  or  two, 
while  he  draws  up  his  eyebrows  ;  the  it  is  at  that  time 
appears  fixed,  and  his  eye  dim.  When  any  thing  is 
prefented  to  him,  and  he  is  told  of  it,  he  always  half 
opens  his  eyes  with  a  degree  of  difficulty,  and  then 
thf>  them  alter  he  has  taken  what  was  offered  to  him. 

"  The  report  infers  from  thefe  facts,  and  from  many 


are    afterwards  prefented   to  his   imagination    with 
much  force  and  precifion  as  if  lie  actually  faw  them. 

"  2.  That  his  imagination,  thus  warmed,  repreients 
to  him  objects,  and  fuch  as  he  figures  to  himfelf,  with 
as  much  vivacity  as  if  he  really  faw  them  ;  and,  laftly, 
that  all  his  fenfes,  being  iubordinate  to  his  imagination, 
feem  concentrated  in  the  object  with  which  it  is  occu- 
pied, and  have  at  that  time  no  perception  of  any  thin-; 
but  what  relates  to  that  object. 

"  Thefe  two  caufes  united  feem  to  them  Efficient 
7  fcrr 
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walker. 


for  explaining  one  of  the  mod  lingular  facts  that  occur- 
red to  their  obfervation,  to  wit,  how  the  young  Devaud 

can  write,  although  lie  has  his  eyes  fhut,  and  an  ob- 
ftacle  before  them.  His  paper  is  imprinted  on  his  ima- 
gination, and  every  letter  which  he  means  to  write  is 
alfo  painted  t!  •  re,  at  the  place  in  which  it  ought  to 
ftand  on  the  paper,  and  without  being  confounded  with 
the  other  letters  ;  now  it  is  clear  that  his  hand,  which 
is  obedient  to  the  will  of  his  imagination,  will  trace 
them  on  the  real  paper,  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they 
are  represented  on  that  which  is  pictured  in  his  head. 
It  is  thus  that  he  is  able  to  write  feveral  letters,  feveral 
fentences,  and  entire  pieces  of  writing  ;  and  what  feems 
to  confirm  the  idea,  that  the  young  Devaud  writes  ac- 
cording to  the  paper  painted  on  his  imagination  is, 
that  a  certain  ilecp  walker,  who  is  defcribed  in  the 
French  Encyclopedic  (article  Somnamlulifm ) ,  having  writ- 
ten fomething  on  a  paper,  another  piece  of  paper  of  the 
fame  fize  was  fubft.it uted  in  its  ftead,  which  he  took  for 
his  own,  and  made  upon  this  blank  paper  the  correft ions 
he  meant  to  have  made  on  the  other  which  had  been 
taken  away,  precilely  in  the  places  where  they  would 
have  been. 

"  It  appears  from  the  recital  of  another  fact,  that 
Devaud,  intending  to  write  at  the  top  of  the  firft  leaf 
of  a  white  paper  book,  Vevey,  le —  flopped  a  moment 
as  if  to  recollect  the  day  of  the  month,  left  a  blank 
fpace,  and  then  proceeded  to  Decembre  1787;  after 
which  he  afked  for  an  almanac  :  a  little  book,  fuch  as 
is  given  to  children  for  a  new  year's  t;ift,  was  offered  to 
him  ;  he  took  it,  opened  it,  brought  it  near  his  eyes, 
then  threw  it  down  on  the  tabic.  An  almanac  which 
he  knew  was  then  prcfented  to  him  ;  this  was  in  Ger- 
man, and  of  a  form  f: milar  to  the  almanac  of  Vevey  :  he 
took  it,  and  then  faid,  '  What  is  this  they  have  given 
me  ;  here,  there  is  your  German  almanac'  At  lafl 
they  gave  him  the  almanac  of  Berne  ;  he  took  this  like- 
wife,  and  went  to  examine  it  at  the  bottom  of  an  alcove 
that  was  perfectly  dark.  He  was  heard  turning  over 
the  leaves,  and  faying  24,  then  a  moment  afterwards 
34.  Returning  to  his  place,  with  the  almanac  open  at 
the  month  of  December,  he  laid  it  on  the  table  and 
wrote  in  the  fpace  which  he  had  left  blank  the  24th. 
This  fcene  happened  on  the  23d  ;  but  as  he  imagined 
it  to  be  the  24th,  he  did  not  miltake.  The  following 
is  the  explication  given  of  this  faft  by  the  authors  of 
the  report. 

"  Thelites  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  of  the  month  of 
December,  had  long  occupied  the  mind  of  the  young 
Devaud.  The  23d  ar.d  25th  were  holidays,  which  ht 
expetted  with  the  impatience  natural  to  perfons  of  his 
age,  for  the  arrival  of  thofe  moments  when  their  little- 
daily  labours  are  to  be  fufpended.  The  2jth  efpecially 
was  the  object  of  his  hopes  ;  there  was  to  be  an  illumi- 
nation in  the  church,  which  had  been  defcribed  to  him 
in  a  manner  that  quite  tvanfported  him.  The  24th 
was  a  day  of  labour,  which  came  very  difagreeably  be- 
tween the  two  happy  days.  It  may  eafily  be  con- 
ceived, how  an  imagination  fo  irritable  as  that  of  the 
young  Devaud  would  be#  (truck  with  thofe  pleaf.ng 
epochs.  Accordingly,  f[om  the  beginning  of  the  month 
he  had  been  perpetually  turning  over  the  almanac  of 
Vevey.  He  calculated  the  days  and  the  hours  that 
were  to  elapfe  before  the  arrival  of  his  wiihed-ior   ho 


lidays  ;  he  (howed  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance  the 
dates  of  thole  days  which  he  expected  with  fo  much 
impatience  ;  every  time  he  took  up  the  almanac,  it  was 
only  to  confult  the  month  of  December.  We  now  fee 
why  that  date  prefented  itfelf  to  his  mind.  He  was 
performing  a  talk,  becaufe  he  imagined  the  day  to  be 
the  Monday  which  had  fo  long  engroffed  him.  It  is 
not  furprifing,  that  it  fhould  have  occurred  to  his  ima- 
gination, and  that  on  opening  the  almanac  in  the  dark 
he  might  have  thought  he  (?.\v  this  date  which  he  was 
feeking,  and  that  his  imagination  might  have  reprefent- 
cd  it  to  him  in  as  lively  a  manner  as  it  he  had  actually 
feen  it.  Neither  is  it  furprifing  that  he  fhould  have 
opened  the  almanac  at  the  month  of  December  ;  the 
cultom  of  perufing  this  month  mult  have  made  him 
find  it  in  the  dark  by  a  mere  mechanical  operation. 
Man  never  feems  to  be  a  machine  fo  much  as  in  the 
ftate  of  fomtiambulifm  ;  it  is  then  that  habit  comes  to 
fupply  thofe  of  the  fenles  that  cannot  be  lerviceable, 
and  that  it  makes  thepeifon  ail  with  as  much  precilion 
as  if  all  his  fenfes  were  in  the  utmoft  activity.  fhefe 
circumllances  deftroy  the  idea  of  there  being  any  thing 
miraculous  in  the  behaviour  of  young  Devaud  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  date  and  the  month  that  he  was  in  queit  of; 
and  the  reader,  who  has  entered  into  our  explanations, 
will  not  be  furprifed  at  his  knowing  the  German  alma- 
nac ;  the  touch  alone  was  iufficient  to  point  it  out  to 
him  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time 
that  it  remained  in  his  hands. 

"  An  experiment  was  made  by  changing  the  place 
of  the  ink-llandiftj  during  the  time  that  Devaud  was 
writing.  He  had  a  light  betide  him,  and  had  certified 
himfelf  of  the  place  where  his  ink-holder  was  Handing 
by  means  of  fight.  From  that  time  he  continued  to 
take  ink  with  precilion,  without  being  obliged  to  open 
his  eyes  again  :  but  the  ink-ttandifh  being  removed,  he 
returned  as  ufua;  to  the  place  where  he  thought  it  was: 
It  mult  be  obferved,  that  the  motion  of  his  hand  was 
rapid  till  it  reached  the  height  of  the  ftandifh,  and  then 
he  moved  it  (lowly,  till  the  pen  gently  touched  the 
table  as  he  was  leeking  for  the  ink  :  he  then  perceived 
that  a  trick  had  been  put  on  him,  and  complained  of 
it ;  he  went  in  fearch  of  his  ir.k-flandifh  and  put  it  in 
its  place.  This  experiment  was  feveral  times  repeated, 
and  always  attended  with  the  fame  circumftances.  Does 
not  what  we  have  here  (fated  prove,  that  the  ftandifh, 
the  paper,  the  table,  &c.  aie  painted  on  his  imagination 
in  as  lively  a  manner  as  if  he  really  faw  them,  as  he 
fought  the  real  ftandifh  in  the  place  where  his  imagina- 
tion told  him  it  ought  to  have  been  ?  Does  it  not  prove 
that  the  fajne  lively  imagination  is  the  caufe  of  the 
molt  lingular  actions  of  this  fleep-walker  ?  And  laftlv, 
does  it  not  prove,  that  a  mere  glance  of  his  eye  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  his  impreffions  as  lively  as  durable? 

"  The  committee,  upon  the  whole,  recommend  to 
fuch  as  wifli  to  repeat  the  fame  experiments,  1.  To 
make  their  obfervations  on  different  fleep  walkers.  2. 
'fo  examine  often  whether  they  can  read  books  that  are 
unknown  to  them  in  perfect  darknefs.  3.  To  obferve 
whether  they  can  tell  the  hours  on  a  watch  in  the  dark. 
4.  To  remove  when  they  write  the  ink-ftandifn  from  its 
place,  to  iee  whether  they  will  return  to  the  fame  place 
.in  order  to  take  ink.  5.  And,  laflly,  to  take  notice 
whether  they  walk  with  the  fame  confidence  in  a  dark 
8  and 
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and  unknown  place,  as  in  one  with  which  they  arc  ac- 
quainted. 

,  '■  They  likewife  recommend  to  fiich  as  would  con- 
»"rr.i  or  invalidate  the  above  obfervations,  to  make  all 
their  experiments  in  the  dark  ;  becaufe  it  has  been  hi- 
therto fuppofed  that  the  eyes  of  deep-walkers  are  of  no 
life  to  them." 

SLEEP  cRS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  animals  which  deep  all  winter  ;  fuch  as  bears, 
marmots,  dormice,  bats,  hedgehogs,  fwallows,  &c. 
Thefe  do  not  feed  in  winter,  have  no  fenfible  evacua- 
tions, breathe  little  or  none  at  all,  and  mod  of  the 
vifcera  ceafe  from  their  functions.  Some  of  thefe  crea- 
tures feeni  to  be  dead,  and  others  return  to  a  ftate  like 
that  of  the  foetus  before  birth  :  in  this  Rate  they  con- 
tinue, till  by  new  heat  the  fluids  are  attenuated,  the 
animal  is  reltored  to  life,  and  the  functions  begin  where 
they  left  off. 

Sleepers,  in  a  (hip,  timbers  lying  before  and  aft  in 
the  bottom  of  the  {hip,  as  the  rungheads  do  :  the  lower- 
moft  of  them  is  bolted  to  the  rungheads,  and  the  up- 
permoft  to  the  futtocks  and  rungs. 

SLEIDAN  (John),  an  excellent  German  hiftorian, 
born  of  obfeure  parents,  in  icr6,  at  Sleidan,  a  fmall 
town  on  the  confines  of  the  duchy  ofjuliers.  Alter 
Undying  fome  time  in  his  own  country,  together  with 
lus  townfman  the  learned  John  Sturmius,  he  went  to 
France,  and  in  1 5  }  c  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
cardinal  and  arehbifhop  John  du  Bellay.  He  retired 
to  Strafburg  in  1542,  where  he  acquired  the  elleem 
and  friendlhip  of  the  moll  confiderable  perfons,  parti- 
cularly ot  James  Sturmius  ;  by  whofe  advice  and  affitt- 
ance  he  was  enabled  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  own 
time.  He  was  employed  in  fome  public  negociations  ; 
but  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1555,  plunged  him  into  fo 
deep  a  melancholy,  that  he  loll  his  memory  entirely,  and 
died  the  year  following.  In  1555  came  out,  in  folio, 
DeJLitu  Religioah  et  Reipubl'itx  Jub  Carolo  Quint  3,  &.C. 
in  25  books  ;  from  the  year  15  17,  when  Luther  began 
to  preach,  to  the  year  of  its  publication ;  which  hiftory 
was  prefently  translated  into  moll  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Bclidcs  this  great  work,  he  wrote,  Dr  qua- 
tuor  fummit  Imperils,  I'thr'i  tres  ;  with  fome  other  hifto- 
rical  and  political  pieces- 

SLEIGHT  o/Hand,     See  Legerdemain. 

SLEUT-hounde.,  the  ancient  Scots  name  of  the 
bloodhound.  The  word  is  from  the  Saxon Jlot,  "the 
imprefiion  that  a  deer  leaves  of  its  foot  in  the  mire," 
and  hound  f  a  dog"  j  fo  they  derive  their  name  from 
following  the  track.      See  the  article  Bioou-Huund. 

SLESWICK,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Denmark,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  province  of  Gottorp,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  fecularized 
in  1  386.  Clofe  to  it  is  the  old  palace  of  Gottorp,  for- 
merly the  ducal  refidence,  but  at  prefent  inhabited  by 
the  lladtholder  or  governor.  This  town  was  once  much 
more  confiderable  than  it  is  at  prefent,  having  fuffered 
greatly  by  the  wars  of  Germany.  It  is  feated  on  the 
gulph  of  Sley,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour,  60  miles 
north-well  of  Lubeck,  and  J  25  fouth-well  ofCopenhagen. 
E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  40. 

Sleswick,  the  duchy  of,  or  South  Jutland,  is  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth-  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  North  Jutland,  on  the  eall  by  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  Holllcin,  and  on  the  well  by 
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the  ocean.  It  contains  14  cities,  17  towns,  13  caftleg, 
278  parilhes,  1480  villages,  162  farms,  1-6  wxter  mills, 
and  106  gentlemens  feat?.  It  is  a  pleafant,  fertile,  po- 
pulous country,  and  a  fovtreign  duchy.  Formerly  the 
kiiiJ  o>  Denmark  had  half  of  it,  and  the  other  belong- 
ed to  the  houfe  of  Holltein-Gottorp  ;  but  the  former 
having  conquered  this  duchy,  had  the  poffelTioii  of  it 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  the  north  in  1720. 
In  1731,  a  prince  of  Bareith  Cuhnbach  was  made  go- 
vernor o!  this  duchy,  who  refides  at  Gottorp. 

SLICH,  in  metallurgy,  the  ore  of  any  metal,  parti- 
cularly of  gold,  when  it  has  been  pounded,  and  preoa- 
red  for  farther  working. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  flich  at  Chremnitz  in 
Hungary  is  this  ;  they  lay  a  foundation  of  wood  three 
yards  deep,  upon  this  they  place  the  ore,  and  over  this 
there  are  24  beams,  armed  at  their  bottoms  with  iron  ; 
thefe,  by  a  continual  motion,  beat  and  grind  the  ore, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  powder :  during  this  operation, 
the  ore  is  covered  with  water.  There  a-e  four  wheels 
uled  to  move  thefe  beams,  each  wheel  moving  dx  ;  and 
the  water,  as  it  runs  off,  carrying  fome  of  the  metalline 
particles  with  it,  is  received  into  feveral  bafons,  one 
placed  behind  another  ;  and  finally,  a'ter  having  paffed 
through  them  all,  and  deposited  fome  fediment  in  each, 
it  is  let  off  into  a  very  large  pit,  almoft  hal*  an  acre  in 
extent  ;  in  which  it  is  fuffered  to  ftand  fo  long,  as  to 
depolit  all  its  fediment,  of  whatever  kind,  and  arter  this 
it  is  let  out.  This  work  is  carried  on  day  and  night, 
and  the  ore  taken  away  and  replaced  by  mure  as  often 
as  ocoafion  requires.  That  ore  which  lies  next  the 
beams,  by  which  it  was  pounded,  is  always  the  cleaned 
or  richeft. 

When  the  flich  is  wafhed  as  much  as  they  on,  -a 
hundred  weight  of  it  ufually  contains  about  an  ounce, 
or  perhaps  but  halt  an  ounce  of  metal,  which  is  not  all 
gold  ;  for  there  is  always  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver, 
but  the  gold  is  in  the  largefl  quantity,  and  ufually  is 
two-thirds  of  the  mixture.:  they  then  put  the  flich  in- 
to a  furnace  with  fome  limestone,  and  flacken,  or  the 
fcoria  of  forrnei  meltings,  and  run  them  together.  The 
firll  melting  produces  a  fubllance  called  Itch  ;  this  Itch 
they  burn  with  charcoal,  to  make  it  lighter,  to  open  its 
body,  and  render  it  porous,  after  which  it  is  called  rnjl ; 
to  this  rod  they  add  fand  in  fuch  quantity  as  they  find 
neceffary,  and  then  melt  it  over  again. 

At  Chremnitz  they  have  many  other  ways  of  redu- 
cing gold  out  of  its  ore,  but  particularly  one,  in  which 
they  employ  no  lead  during  the  whole  operation  ; 
whereas,  in  general,  lead  is  always  neceffary,  after  the 
before  mentioned  proceffes.     See  Gold. 

SLIDING  rule,  a  mathematical  initrument,  fer- 
ving  to  work  queftions  in  gauging,  meafuring,  &c.  with- 
out the  ufe  of  compaffes  ;  merely  by  the  Hiding  of  the 
parts  of  the  initrument  one  by  another,  the  lines  and 
divifions  whereof  give  the  aifwer  by  intpeetion. 

This  initrument  is  varioufly  contrived,  and  applied 
by  various  authors,  particularly  Everard,  Coggefhdl, 
Guntcr,  Hunt,  and  Partridge  ;  but  the  moft  common 
and  uleful  are  thofe  of  Everard  and  Coggefhall. 

SLIGO,  a  county,  in  the  province  of  Coanaught, 
Ireland,  35  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  ; 
bounded  on  the  caft  by  that  of  Leitrim,  on  the  welt 
by  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  the  north  and  north  weft 
by  the  wetlem  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft 
3Y  by 
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It  contains  5970  houfes,     folved  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the  different  branches  of 
phyfic,   which  was  the   profeffion  he   had  made  choice  "" 
of ;  and  with  tin's  view  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
hoped  to  receive  that  affiftance  which  he  could  not  find. 
in  his  own  country. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  entered  himfelf 
as  a  pupil  to  the  great  Stafforth,  an  excellent  chemifl, 
bred  under  the  illuftrious  Stalil  ;  and  by  hi  Indruftions 


by  Rofcommon  and  Mayo. 

4!  parifhes,  6  baronies,  1  borough,  and  fends  4  mem- 
j  herd  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the 
borough  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  the  only  market- 
town  i.i  the  county,  and  is  featcd  on  a  bay  of  the  fame 
name,  ^o  miles  weft  of  Killalla,  and  1 10  north-eaft  of 
Dublin.     \V\  Long.  8.  26.  N.  Lat.  54.  13. 

SLING,    an  inftrument    ferving  for  carting  (lones 


with  great  violence.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  he  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  competition  and 

i'l  inds  were  famous  in   antiquity  for  the  dexterous  ma-  preparation  of  the  different   kind;,  ot  medicines  then  in 

nagement  of  the  fling  :  it  is  faid  they  ufed  three  kinds  ufe.      At  the  fame  time,   he  itudied  botany  at  the  cele- 

of  flings,  fome  longer,  others  fhorter,  which  they  ufed  b rated  garden  at  Chelfea,  affiduoufly  attended  the  pub- 

ordi       .1;   their  enemies  were  either   nearer  or  more  lie  lectures  of  anatomy  and  phylic,  and  in  fliort  iiegkct- 

It  is  added,  that  the   fait   ferved  them  for  a  ed  nothing  that  he  thought  likely  to  prove  ferviceabk 

head  band,  the  fecond  for  a  girdle,   arid   that  the  third  to  him   in   his  future   practice.      His   principal   merit, 

thej  conftantly  carried  in  their  hand.  however,  was  his  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory  ;  and  it 

SLINGING  is   ufed  varioufly  at    fea  ;  but   chiefly  was  this   part   of  his  character  which  introduced  hint 

for    hoifling    up    calks    or   other    heavy    things    with  early  to   the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Boyle   and  Mr  Kay, 

flings,  i.e.  contrivar.ee;  of  topes  fplieed  into  themfelves  two  of  the   moft  eminent  naturalifts  of  that  age.     His 

it  either  end,  with  one  eve  big  enough  to  receive  the  intimacy  with  thefe   diltinguifhed  characters  continued 

cafk  or  whatever  is  to  be  flung.    There  are  other  flings,  as  long  as   they  lived  ;  and  as  he  was  careful  to  com- 

which  are   made  longer,  and  with  a  fmall  eye   at  each  municate    to   them    every   object  of  curiofity  that   at- 

cmi  ;   one  of  which  is  put  over  the  breech  ot  a  piece  of  trafted  his   attention,  the  obfervations  which  he  occa- 

ordnance,  and  the  other  eye  comes  over  the  end  of  an  fionally  made  often  excited  their  admiration  and  obtain- 

iroit  crow,    which  is  put  into   the  mouth  of  the  piece,  cd  their  applaufe. 

to  weigh  and  hoife  the  gun  as  they  pleafc.  There  are  After  Undying . four  years  at  London  with  unremit- 
alfo  flintrs  by  which  the  yards  are  bound  faft  to  the  ting  feverity,  Mr  Sloane  determined  to  vilit  foreign 
crofs-tree  aloft,  and  to  the  head  of  the  sialt,  with  a  countries  for  farther  improvement.  In  this  view  he 
fhong  rope  or  chain,  that  if  the  tie  fliould  happen  to  fet  out  for  France  in  the  company  of  two  other  flu- 
break,  or  to  be  fhot  to  pieces  in  fight,  the  yard,  never-  dents,  and  havh'g  crofTed  to  Dieppe,  proceeded  to  Pa- 
thelefs,  may  not  fall  upon  the  hatches.  lis.      In  the  way  thither  they  weie  elegantly  entertain- 

Slingikg  a  Man  overboard,  in  order  to  flop  a  leak  in  cd  by  the  famous  M.  Lemery  the  elder;  and  in  return 
a  (hip,  is  clone  thus  :  the  man  is  miffed  up  about  the  Mr  Sloane  prefented  that  eminent  chemill  with  a  fptci- 
middle  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  a  rope  to  keep  him  men  of  four  different  kinds  of  phofphorus,  of  which, 
from  finking,  with  his  arms  at  liberty,  a  mallet  in  one  upon  the  credit  of  other  writers,  M.  Lemery  had  treat- 
hand,  and  a  plug,  wrapped  in  oakum  and  well  tarred  in  ed  in  his  book  of  chemiftry,  though  he  had  never  leen 
a  Urpawling   clout,  in  the   other,   which  he  is  to  beat  any  of  them. 

1         .  li  into  the  hole  or  leak.  At  Paris   Mr  Sloane   lived  as  he  had  done    in  Lon- 

SLOANE  (Sir  Hans),   baronet,   eminently  diflin-  don.      He  attended  the  hofpitals,  heard   the  lectures  of 


'uilhed  as  a  phylician  and  a  natutalift,  was  of  Scotch  ex- 
ion;  his  father  Alexander  Sloane being  at  the  head 
of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  King  James  I.  fettled  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  our  author  was  born,  at 
Killieagh,  on  the  1 6th of  April  11.60.  At  a  very  early 
j  eriod,  he  difplayed  a  ftrong  inclination  for  natural  hi- 
llory  ;  and  'his  propenfity  being  encouraged  by  a  tuit- 
able  education,  he  employed  thofe  hours  whit  I.  young 
I  eople  generally  lofe  by  purfuing  low  and  trifling  amufe- 
roents,  in  the  ihidy  of  nature,  and  contemplating  her 
works.     When  about    fixteen,   he  was   attacked  by  "a 


Tournefort,  De  Verney,  and  other  eminent  maflers  ; 
vilitcd  all  the  literati,  who  received  him  with  particular 
marks  of  efleem,  and  employed  himfelf  wholly  in 
fludy. 

From  Paris  Mr  Sloane  went  to  Montpelier  ;  and,  bc-> 
ing  furnifhed  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  M. 
Tournefort  to  M.  Chirac,  then  chancellor  ot  tint  tini- 
verfity,  he  found  eafy  accefs,  through  his  means,  to  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  province,  particularly  to  M. 
Magnol,  whom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  botanical 
excurfions  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  where  he  beheld 


fpitting  of  blood,  which  threatened  to  he  attended  with  with  pleafure  and  admiration  the   fpontaneoue  produc- 

confiderable  danger,  and  which  interrupted  the  regular  tions  of  nature,   and  learned  under  his  iullructions  to 

courle  ol  his  application  for  three  years  ;   he  had,  how-  elafs  them  in  a  proper  manner. 

ever,  already  learned  enough  of  phyfic  to  know  that  a  Having  here  found  an  ample  field  for  contemplation, 

malady  of  this  kind  was  not   to  be  removed  fuddenly,  which  was  entirely  fuited  to  his  talte,  he  took  leave  of 

and  he  prudently  abftained  froai  wine  and  other  liquors  his   two   companions,   whom  a  curiofity   ol   a  different 

that  were  likely  to  increafe  it.  kind  led  into  Italy. 

By  ftriftly  obferving  this  fevere  regimen,  which  in  After  fpending  a  whole  year  in  collecting  plants,  he 
fome  mea/uie  he  continued  ever  after,  he  was  enabled  travelled  through  Languedoc  with  the  fame  deiign  • 
to  prolong  his  life  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  ;  being  and  pafling  through  Thoulonfc  and  BouVdeauz,  return- 
an  example  or  the  truth  of  his  own  favourite  maxim,  cd  to  Paris,  where  he  made  a  fliort  flay.  About  the 
that  fobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation,  are  the  beft  end  ot  the  year  16K4  he  fet  out  for  England,  with  an 
and  moft  powerful  prefervatives  that  nature  has  granted  intention  of  fettling  there  as  a  phyfician.  On  his  ar- 
te mankind.  rival  in  London,  he  made  it  his  firlt  bufinefs  to  vilit  his 

As  foon  as  he  recovered  from  this  infirmity,  he  re-  two  illuftrious  friends  Mr  Ray  and  Mr  Boyle,  in  order- 
to 
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Sloane.    to  communicate   to  them  the  difcoveries  he  had  made     health  to  the  poor, 
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""'  in  his  travels.  The  latter  he  found  at  home,  but 
the  former  had  retired  to  EfTex  ;  to  which  place  Mr 
Sloane  tranfmiited  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  feeds, 
which  Mr  Ray  has  defer ibed  in  his  Hiltory  of  Plants, 
and  for  which  he  makes  a  proper  acknowledgment. 

About  the  year  1706  our  author  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Sydenham  ;  who  foon  contracted  fo 
waim  an  affection  for  him  that  he  took  him  into  his 
houle,  and  recommended  him  in  the  ttronged  manner  to 
his  patients.  He  had  not  been  long  in  London  before 
he  was  propofed  by  Dr  Martin  Lifter  as  a  candidate  to 
be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the 
26th  of  November  1684  ;  and  being  approved,  he  was 
elected  on  the  21ft  of  January  following. 

In  1685  he  communicated  fome  curiofities  to  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  in  July  the  fame  year  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  their  afiidant  fecretary,  but  without  fuc- 
ccls,  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  fuptrior  in- 
terefl  or  his  competitor  Dr  Halley.  On  the  i2lhof 
April  1687,  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 
phyfrcians  in  London  ;  and  the  fame  year  his  friend  and 
fellow  traveller  Dr  Tancred  Robinfon,  having  mention- 
ed to  the  Society  the  plant  called  the  Jlar  of  the  earth, 
as  a  remedy  newly  difcovered  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
Dr  Sloane  acquainted  them  that  this  virtue  of  the  plant 
was  to  be  found  in  a  book  called  De  Grey'j  Farriery  ; 
and  that  he  knew  a  man  who  had  cured  with  it  twenty 
couple  of  dogs.  This  obfervation  he  made  on  the  13th 
of  July,  and  on  the  12th  of  September  following  he 
embarked  at  Portfmouth  for  Jamaica  with  the  duke  ef 
Albemarle,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  that 
jfland.  The  doctor  attended  his  grace  in  quality  of 
phyfician,  and  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember following. 

Here  a  new  field  was  opened  for  frefh  difcoveries  in 
natural  productions ;  but  the  world  would  have  been 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  them,  had  not  our  author,  by 
incredible  application,  converted,  as  we  may  fay,  his 
minutes  into  hours.  The  duke  of  Albemarle  died  foon 
a:ter  he  landed,  and  the  duchefs  determined  to  return 
to  England  whenever  an  anfwer  fhould  be  received  to 
the  letter  (he  had  fent  to  court  on  that  melancholy  oc- 
casion.    As  Dr  Sloane  could  not  think  of  leaving  her     foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciena 


He  had  been  elected  fecretary  to     Sloare. 

the  Royal  Society  on  the  3:1b  of  November  1693;' ' — 

and  upon  this  eccafion  he  revived  the  publication  of 
the  Philofophical  T  ,  which  had  been  omit- 

ted for  fome  time.  He  continued  to  be  the  editor  of 
this  work  till  the  year  1712;  and  the  volumes  which 
appeared  during  that  period  are  monuments  of  his  in- 
dullry  and  ingenuity,  many  of  the  pieces  contained  in 
them  being  written  by  himfelf. 

In  the  mean  time  he  publifhed  Catahgus  Plantarum 
quit  in  Infula  Jamaica  fpome  proveniunt.  &c.  Seu  Pro- 
dromi  HiJIorlm  NuturaUt  pars  prima,  which  he  dedica- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  and  College  of  Phvficians. 
About  the  fame  time  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  difpen- 
faiy,  where  the  poor  might  be  furnifhed  at  prime  coll 
with  fuch  medicines  as  their  feveral  maladies  mi?,ht  re- 
quire ;  which  he  afterwards  carried  into  execution,  with 
the  affiftance  of  the  prefident  and  other  members  of  the 
college  of  phvficians. 

Our  author's  third  for  natural  knowledge  fetms  to 
have  been  born  with  him,  fo  that  his  cabinet  of  curio- 
fities may  be  faid  to  have  commenced  with  his  being. 
He  was  continually  enriching  and  enlarging  it  ;  and 
the  fame  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  it  had  ac- 
quired, brought  every  thing  that  was  curious  in  art  or 
nature  to  be  riril  offered  to  him  for  purchafe.  Thefe 
acquisitions,  however,  increafed  it  but  very  (lowly  in 
comparifon  of  the  augmentation  it  received  in  17:1 
by  the  death  of  Will. am  C<  urten,  Eiq;  a  gentleman 
who  had  employed  all  his  time,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune,  in  collecting  rarities,  and  who  bequeathed 
the  whole  to  Dr  Sloane,  on  condition  of  his  paying  cer- 
tain debts  and  legacies  with  which  he  had  charged  it. 
Thefe  terms  our  author  accepted,  and  he  executed  the 
will  of  the  donor  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exactnefs  ; 
on  which  account  fome  people  have  laid,  that  he  pur- 
chafed  Mr  Coin-ten's  curiofities  at  a  dear  rate. 

In  1  707  the  firft  volume  of  Dr  Sloane's  Natural  Hil- 
tory of  Jamaica  appeared  in  folio,  though  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fecond  was  delayed  till  1  725.  By  this  very 
ufeful  as  well  as  magnificent  work  the  materia  raedica 
was  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  excellent  dri 
not  before  known.     In  17C8  the  Doctor  was  elected  a 


grace  in  her  diftrefs,  whilft  the  rtlt  of  her  retinue  were 
preparing  for  their  departure  he  improved  it  in  making 
collections  of  natural  curiofities  ;  fo  that  though  his 
whole  ftay  at  Jamaica  was  not  above  fifteen  months,  he 
brought  together  fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  plants, 
that  on  his  return  to  England  Mr  Ray  was  alfonifhed 
that  one  man  could  procure  in  one  iiland,  and  in  fo 
fhort  a  fpace,  fo  vail  a  variety. 

Oh  his  arrival  in  London  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
practice  of  his  profeffion  ;  and  loon  became  fo  eminent, 
that  he  was  chofen  phyfician  to  Child's  Hofpital  on 
the  1  "th  of  October  1694  :  and  this  office  he  held  till 
the  year  I  730,  when,  on  account  or  his  great  age  and 
infirmities,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  refign.  It  is  fome. 
what  lingular,  and  redounds  much  to  the  Doctor's  ho- 
nour, that  though  he  received  the  emoluments  of  his 
office  punctually,  becanle  he  would  not  lay  down  a  pre- 
cedent  which  might  hurt  his  fucceffors,  vet  hecondant- 
\\  aj  plied  the  money  to  the  relief  of"  thofe  who  were 
;  paffion  in  the  hofpital,  that 
it  might   never  be   laid   he   enriched  himfelf  by  giving 


Paris,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Tfchirnaus  ;  an  honour  fo 
much  the  greater,  as  we  were  then  at  war  with  France, 
and  the  queen's  exprefs  confent  was  neceffary  before  he 
could  accept  it.  In  proportion  as  his  ciedit  role  among 
the  learned,  his  practice  increafed  among  the  peoi  I 
rank:  O^ueen  Anne  herfelf  frequently  confulted  . 
and  in  her  lad  illnefs  was  blooded  by  him. 

On   the  advancement   of  George  I   to   tie   throne, 
that  prince,  on  the  3d  of  Api  il  1  -  1  6,  created  the  Doc- 
tor a  baronet,   an    hcredi'.an  title  of  honour  to  which 
no  Englifh  phyfician  had  before  attained  ;  and  a: 
fame  time  made  him  phyfician  general  to  the  arm. 
which  Ration  lie  continued  till  17:7,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed phyfician   in  ordinary   to  George  li.      1  le  At- 
tended the  royal   family  till   hi.-  di  ::th  ;  and  was  parti- 
cularly favoured   by  Queen  Caroline,   who  placed 
greated  confidence  in  hi,  pref<  I,,  them 

time  he  had  been  unanimoufly  chofi 
of  the  college  of'phj  ficians  June  ^ .  1  7  1    . 
elected  pi  .    bod}    on 

1711;,  an  office  which  he  held  for  Gxteen  years.     I 
3  Y  a 
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ring  thai  be  not  only  nave  the  highcft  proofs  of     life.     He  did  not,  however,   bury  himfelf  in  that  foil- 

™~ V~*~J  his  zeal  and  afliduity  in  the  difeharge  <>t  his  duty,   but 


1721  mad«  to  that  fociety  of  L.  too  ;  and 

lo  far  remitted  a  very  confiderabje  debt,  which  the  cor- 
poration owed  him,  as  to  accept  it  in  fuch  tin?'.]  fums  as 
;  all  inconvenient  to  t'...  (late  of  their  affairs,     Sir 

was  no  lefs  liberal  to  other  learned  bodies.     He 
had  no  iooner  purch.':'.  nor  of  Chelfea,  than  he 


tudc  which  excludes  men  from  fociety.  He  received 
lea,  as  lie  had  done  in  London,  the  vifits  of 
people  oi  dillinftion,  of  all  learned  foreigners,  and  of 
the  n.yal  family,  who  fornKimes  did  him  the  honour  to 
wait  on  him  ;  but,  what  was  ft  ill  more  to  his  praile,  he 
never  reiufed  admittance  or  advice  to  rich  or  poor  who 
came  to  confult  him  concerning  their  health.    Not  con- 


pave  the  company  of  apothecaries  the  entire  freehold  of     tented  with  this  contracted  method  of  doing  good,  he 


their  botanical  eardei  there,  upon  condition  only  that 
they      ould  ]  1    the  Royal  Society  fifty 

new  plants,  till  the  number  fhould  amount  to  2zcc 
He  gave  bef:dcs  feveral  other  considerable  donations  for 
the  improvement  ot  this  garden  ;  the  Situation  of  which, 
t>n  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  was  fuch  as  to  render  it  ufeful  in  two 
rtfpefts:  Firft,  by  producing  the  moll  rare  medicinal 
plant;  :  and,  Secondly,  by  ferving  as  an  excellent  fchool 
lor    •  tanifts ;  an   advantage   which  he  himftlt 

had  derived  ftom  it  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 

The  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  which  happened  in 
J727,  made  wa)  foi  the  advancement  of  Sir  Hans  to 
the  prefidency  of  Lhc  Royal  Society.  He  had  been 
vicc-preSident.  a  1  ntly  (at  in  the  chair  for  that 

great  man  ;  and  by  his  long  connection  with  this  learn- 
ed body  he  had  contracted  lo  fttong  an  affection  for  it, 
that  he  made  them  a  prefent  or'  an  hundred  guineas, 
cautcd  a  Curious  1  nil  or  King  Charles  II.  its  founder,  to 
be  ercctc.'.  in  the  great  hall  where  it  met,  and,  as  is 
faid,  was  very  ir.fhumem.al  in  procuring  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley's  benefaction  of  a  medal  of  the  value  of  five- 
guineas,  to  he  annually  given  as  an  honorary  mark  of 
dillinction  to  the  perfon  who  communicates  the  bed  ex- 
periments to  the  Society. 

On  his  being  railed  to  the  chair,  Sir  Hans  laid  afide 
all  thoughts  of  farther  promotion,  and  applied  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  faithful  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fices which  he  enjoyed.  In  this  laudable  occupation  he 
employed   his  time  from  1727  to  1740,  when,   at  the 


now,  during  his  retreat,  pretcntcd  to  the  public  fuch 
ufeful  remedies  as  fuccefs  had  warranted,  during  the" 
courle  of  a  long  continued  practice.  Among  thefe  is 
the  efficacious  receipt  for  dillcmpcrs  in  the  eyes,  and 
his  remedy  for  the  bite  ot  a  mad  dog. 

During  the  whole  courle  o!  hif.  life,  Sir  Hans  had 
lived  with  fo  much  temperance,  as  had  preferved  him 
horn  teeling^the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  but  in  his  90th 
year  he  began  to  complain  of  pains,  and  to  be  fcidible 
of  an  univerfal  decay.  He  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that 
the  approach  of  death  brought  no  terrors  along  with 
it  ;  that  he  had  long  expected  the  Stroke  ;  and  that  he 
was  ptepared  to  receive  it  whenever  the  great  Author 
of  his  being  Should  think  fit.  After  a  fhort  ilhufs  of 
thiee  days,  he  died  on  the  Uth  of  January  1752,  and 
was  interred  on  the  1 8th  at  Chelfea,  in  the  Same  vault 
with  his  lady,  the  Solemnity  being  attended  with  the 
greatelt  concourSe  of  people,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
that  had  ever  been  fien  before  on  the  like  ocealion. 

Sir  Hans  being  extremely  felicitous  left  his  cabinet 
of  curioSities,  which  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  col- 
lect, Should  be  again  diSfipated  at  his  death,  and  being 
at  the  fame  time  unwilling  that  fo  large  a  portion  of 
his  fortune  Should  be  loft  to  his  children,  he  bequeathed 
it  to  the  public,  on  condition  that  L.  ao,ooo  fhould  be 
made  pood  by  parliament  to  his  family.  This  fum, 
though  large  in  appearance,  was  fcarcely  more  than  the 
intiinfic  value  ot  the  gold  and  Silver  medals,  the  ores 
and  precious  Stones  that  were  found  in  it  ;  for  in  his 
lalt  will  he   declares,  that   the   lirft   coft  of  the  whole 


a^e  of  fourfcore,  he  formed  a  rttolu'.ion  of  quitting  the     amounted  at  leait  to  L.  50,00c.      Befides   his  library, 


feivice  of  the  public,  and  of  living  for  himfelf.  With 
this  view  he  refigned  the  preftdency  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety much  agamft  the  inclination  ot  that  ref] 
body,  who  chofe  Martin  Folkes,  ESq;  to  Succeed  him, 
and  in  a  public  affembly  thanked  him  for  the  great  and 
eminent  Services  he  had  rendered  them.  In  the  month 
of  January  1741,  he  began  co  remove  his  library,  and 
his  cabinet  of  rarities,  trom  his  houfe  in  Bloomfhnry  to 
that  at  Chelfea  ;  and  on  the  1  2th  of  March  following, 
having  fettled  all  his  affairs,  he  retired  thither  himfelf,  to 


confiding  of  more  than  yo,coo  volumes,  347  of  which 
were  illulhattd  with  cuts  finely  engTaven  and  coloured 
from  nature,  there  were  3500  manuferipts,  and  an  infi- 
nite number  of  rare  and  curious  works  of  every  kind. 
The  parliament  accepted  the  legacy,  and  fulfilled  the 
conditions. 

SLOANEA,  in  botany:  A  genu?  cf  plants  be- 
lon  ring  to  the  clafs  of  pilyandr'ta,  and  order  of  mono- 
gynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  Syftem  ranging  under  the 
50th  order,  Amentacea.      The  corolla  is  pentapctalous  ; 


enjoy  in  peaceful  tranquillity  the  remains  of  a  well-fpent     the  calyx  pentaphyilous  and   deciduous;  the   Stigma  is 

perfoiated  ; 


(a)  This  garden  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  the  company  in  1673  ;  and  having  after  that  period  been  flocked  by 
them  with  a  great  variety  of  plants,  for  the  improvement  of  botany.  Sir  Hans,  in  order  to  encourage  fo  fervice- 
able  an  undertaking,  granted  to  tire  company  the  inheritance  of  it,  being  part  oi  hi*  cttate  and  manor  of  Chelfea, 
on  condition  that  it  fhould  be  for  ever  preferved  as  a  phytic  garden.  As  a  proof  of  its  being  to  maintained,  he 
obliged  the  company,  in  consideration  ot  the  fr.id  grart,  to  prefent  yearly  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  one  of  their 
weekly  meetings,  fifty  Specimens  ot  plants  that  had  grown  in  the  garden  the  preceding  year,  and  which  were  all 
to  be  Specifically  diftinct  from  each  other,  until  the  number  of  two  thuufand  Should  be  completed.  This  num- 
ber was  completed  in  the  year  1  761.  In  1733  the  company  erected  a  marble  Statue  of  Sir  Hans,  executed 
bv  Ryfbrac,  which  is  placed  upon  a  pedeftal  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  with  a  Latin  inferiptioc,  expreffing  his 
Uouation,  and  the  defign  and  advantages  of  it. 
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perforated  j  the  berry  is  corticofe,  echinated,  polyfper- 
nious,  and  gaping.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  denlata 
1  and  emargmati. 

SLOE.     See  Pruws. 

SLOOP,  a  (mail  vcfTel  furnifhed  with  one  mad,  the 
rnakifail  of  which  is  attached  to  a  gaff  above,  or  to  the 
mail  on  its  foremoft  edge,  and  to  a  long  boom  below, 
by  which  it  is  occaiionally  fhifted  to  either  quarter.  See 
Ship. 

Sioor  of  War,  a  name  given  to  the  fmalleft  veflels  of 
war  except  cutters.  They  are  either  rigged  as  Ships  or 
fnou  s. 

SLOT,  in  the  fportfman's  language,  a  term  ufcd  to 
exprefs  the  mark  of  the  foot  of  a  flap  or  other  animal 
proper  for  the  chace  in  the  clay  or  earth,  by  which 
they  are  able  to  guefs  when  the  animal  pafi'ed,  and 
which  way  he  went.  The  (lot,  or  treading  o*  the 
flag,  is  very  nicely  ftudied  on  this  occahon  ;  if  the 
Hot  be  large,  deep  printed  in  the  ground,  and  with 
an  open  cleft,  and,  added  to  thefe  marks,  there  is 
a  large  fpace  between  mark  and  mark,  it  is  certain  that 
the  flag  is  an  old  one.  If  there  be  obfeived  the  flots 
or  treadings  of  two,  the  one  Ion?  and  the  other  round, 
and  both  of  one  fize,  the  long  Hot  is  always  that  of  the 
larger  animal.  There  is  alfo  another  way  of  knowing 
the  old  ones  from  the  young  ones  by  the  treading  ; 
which  is,  that  the  hinder  feet  of  the  old  ones  never 
reach  to  their  fore  feet,  whereas  thofe  of  the  young 
ones  do. 

SLOTH,  in  zoology.     See  Bradypus. 

SLOLTGH,  a  deep  muddy  place.  The  caft  fkin  of 
a  fnakc,  the  damp  of  a  coal  pit,  and  the  fear  of  a  wound, 
are  alfo  called  by  the  fame  appellation.  The  Hough  of 
a  wild  boar  is  the  bed,  foil,  or  mire,  wherein  he  wallows, 
or  in  which  he  lies  in  the  day-time. 

SLUCZK,  a  large  and  populous  town  in  Poland,  in 
Lithuania,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name  ; 
famous  for  three  battles  gained  here  by  Conftantine 
duke  of  Oflrog  over  the  Tartars,  in  the  reign  of  Sigil- 
inund  I.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sluczk,  72  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Mirifki,  r.r.d  70  fouth  of  Novogrodeck. 
E.  Lon:;.  27.  44.  N.  Lat.  53.  2. 

SLLTG,  in  zoology.     See  Limax. 

SLUICE,  a  frame  of  timber,  ftone,  or  other  matter, 
ferving  to  retain  and  raile  the  water  of  a  river,  Sec.  and 
on  occahon  to  let  it  pals. 

Such  is  the  fiuice  of  a  mill,  which  flops  and  collects 
the  water  of  a  rivulet,  &c.  to  let  it  fall  at  length  in  the 
greater  plenty  upon  the  mill-wheel :  fuch  alfo  arc  thofe 
ufed  as  vents  or  drains  to  difcharge  water  off  land. 
And  fuch  are  the  fluices  of  Flanders,  &c.  which  ferve 
to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  fea  from  overflowing  the 
lower  lands. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  kind  of  canal  inclofed  between 
two  gates  or  fluices,  in  artificial  navigations,  to  fave  the 
■water,  and  render  the  paffage  of  boats  equally  eafy  and 
fate,  upwards  and  downwards  ;  as  in  the  fluices  of  Bri- 
are  in  France,  which  are  a  kind  of  maffive  walls  built 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  difiance  of  20  or  24  feet, 
clofed  with  ftrong  gates  at  each  er.d,  between  which  is 
a  kind  of  canal  or  chamber,  ceniiderably  longer  than 
broad  ;  wherein  a  vcflcl  being  inclofed,  the  water  is  let 
out  at  the  firft  gate,  by  whtch  the  veflel  is  raifed  15  or 
1 6  feet,  and  palled  out  of  this  canal  into  another  much 
higher.     By  fuch  means  a  boat  is  conveyed  out  of  the 
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Loire  into  the  Seine,  though  the  ground  between  them 

rife  above  150  feet  higher  than  either  of  thofe  rivers  j.       <.    II" 

Sluices  are  made  different  ways,  according  to  the  ufe  .  h"'1  r'    f 
for  which  they  are  intended  :    when  they  ferve  for  navi- )  See  le- 
gation, they  are  (hut   with   two  gates,  presenting   ai 
angle  towards  the  dream  ;  when  they  are  made  near  the 
leaf-two  pair  of  gates   are  made,   the  one  to  keep  the 
water  out  and  the  other  in,  as  occalion  requires  :   in  this 
cafe,  the  gates  towards  the  lea   prefent   an   angle  thai 
way,  and  the  others   the    contrary  way  ;   and  the  fpace, 
inclofed  by  thoie  gates  is   called  the  chamber.      \\  hen 
fluices  are  made  fn  the  ditches  of  a  fbrtrefc,  to 
the  water  in  fomc  parts,   inftead  of  gates,   fhuttei     <••:■ 
made  fo  as  to  ll  dc  u;>  und  down  in  grooves  ;  M&'-<\  <x\ 
they  arc  made  to  raile  an  inundation,  they  are  th 
by  1  leans  of  fquare  timbers  let  down  in  culliles,  fo  as  to 
lie  dole  and  fitni, 

The  word  Jluke  is  formed  of  the  French  efclufi,  which 
Menage  derives  from  the  Latin  exe/u/a,  round  in  the 
Salic  law  in  the  fsme  fenfe.  But  this  is  to  be  retrained 
to  the  fluices  of  mills,  fee.  for  as  to  thofe  ferving  to  raife 
veflels,  they  weie  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

.SLUR,  in  mufic,  a  mark  like  the  arch  of  a  circle, 
drawn  from  one  nr  tc  to  another,  comprehending  two 
or  more  notes  in  the  fame  or  different  degrees.  If  the 
notes  are  in  different  d<  'vees,  it  fignifies  that  they  ate 
all  to  be  f-ino  jo  one  fyllr.l.le  ;  for  wind  tnfbruments,  that 
they  are  to  be  made  in  one  continued  breath  ;  and  foj 
(fringed  inilruments  that  ar<  [truck  with  a  bow,  as  a, 
violin,  Sec.  that  they  are  rr.:icic  with  one  itroke.  If  the 
notes  are  in  the  fame  degree,  it  fignifies  that  it  is  all 
one  note,  to  be  made  as  long  as  the  whole  notes  fo  con- 
nected ;  and  this  happens  moil  frequently  betwixt  the 
laft  note  of  one  line  and  the  ririt  of  the  next  ;  which  is 
particularly  called^/) ncopation. 

SLUYS,  a  town  of  Dutch  Flanders,  oppofite  the 
ifland  of  Cadiand,  with  a  good  harbour,  jomiics  north 
of  Bruges.      E.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat.  J  7.  19. 

SMACK,  a  fnall  veffel,  commonly  v:tl-cJ  asafloi  \ 
or  hoy,  ufed  in   the   coafting  or  ftihiog   trade,   or  a;  a 
tender  in  the  king's  fervice. 

SMALAND,  or  East  Gothi.  t\a,  a  Drovince  ot 
Sweden,  which  makes  part  of  Gothland  :  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Oltrogothia  or  Eaft  Gothland,  an 
the  raft  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  (beth  by  Schonen 
and  Bleckingia,  and  on  the  well  by  Weftrogothia  or 
Weft  Gothland.  It  is  about  1 1  2  miles  in  length,  and 
62  fn  breadth.      Calmar  is  the  capital  town. 

SMALKALD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
and  in  the  county  of  Heuneberg  :  famous  for  the  con- 
federacy entered  into  by  the  German  l'roteilants  againft 
the  emperor,  commonly  called  the  league  of  Small  .1.. 
The  defign  of  it  was  to  defend  their  religion  and  liber- 
ties. It  i3  feated  on  the  river  Werra,  25  miles  fouti".- 
weit  of  Erford,  and  50  north-weft  ot  Bamberg.  E. 
Long.  ic.  53.  N.  Lat.  50.  49.  It  is  fubject  to  the 
prince  of  Heffc-Cafiel. 

SMALL  AGE,  in  botany.     See  Apium. 

SMALT,  a  kind  of  glafs  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
which  when  levigated  appears  of  a  moll  beautiful  co- 
lour ;  and  if  it  could  be  made  fufficiently  fine,  would  be 
an  excellent  fuccedancum  for  ultramarine,  as  not  onlv 
refitting  all  kinds  of  weather,  but  even  the  010ft  vie 
fires.  It  is  prepaied  by  melting  one  part  of  calcined 
cobalt  with,  two  of  flint  powder,  and  one  of  pot-alh,. 
i  At 
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Smarag  hi*,  At  the  bottoms  of  tlie  crucibles  in  which  the  fmak  is     ciety 

^nica:r.r.  manufactured  we  generally  find  a  regulus  of  a  whitifh 
colour  inclining  to  red,  and  extremely  brittle.  This  is 
melted  afrefli,  and  when  cold  feparates  into  two  parts  ; 
that  at  the  bottom  is  the  cobalt'C  regulus,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  make  more  of  the  fault  ;  the  other  is  bif- 
muth. 

SMARAQDUS,   in    natural    hiftory.     See  Eme- 

RAID. 

SMEATON  (John),  an  eminent  civil  engineer,was 
bom  the  28th  of  May  I  724,  O.  S.  at  Aufthorpe,  near 
Leeds,  in  a  houfe  built  by  his  grandfather,  and  where 
his  family  have  refided  ever  lince. 

The  ftrength  of  his  underllanding  and  the  originality 
of  his  genius  appeared  at  an  early  age  ;  his  playthings 
were  not  the  playthings  of  children,  but  the  tools  which 
men  employ;  and  he  appeared  to  have  greater  entertain- 
ment in  feeing  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood  work, 
and  afking  them  quellions,  than  in  any  thing  elfe.  One 
day  he  was  feen  (to  the  diftrefs  of  his  family)  on  the 
top  of  his  father's  barn,  fixing  up  fomething  like  a 
windmill  ;  another  time,  he  attended  fome  men  fixing 
a  pump  at  a  neighbouring  village,  and  obferving  them 
cut  off  a  piece  of  bored  pipe,  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  pro- 
cure it,  and  he  actually  made  with  it  a  working  pump 
that  raifed  water.  Thefe  anecdotes  refer  to  circum- 
llances  that  happened  while  he  was  in  petticoats,  and 
irioft  likely  before  he  attained  his  fixth  year. 

About  his  14th  and  15th  year,  he  had  made  for 
liimfclf  an  en  •ine  for  turning,  and  made  feveral  pre- 
fents  to  his  friends  of  boxes  in  ivory  or  wood  very 
neatly  turned.  He  forged  his  iron  and  fteel,  and 
melted  his  metal  ;  he  had  tools  of  every  fort  for 
working  in  wood,  ivory,  and  r..et3ls.  He  had  made  a 
lathe,  by  which  he  had  cut  a  perpetual  fcrew  in  bials, 
a  thing  little  known  at  that  day,  which  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr  Henry  Hindley  of  York  ;  with  whom  Mr 
Smeaton  foon  became  acquainted,  and  they  fpent  many 
a  night  at  Mr  Hindley's  houfe  till  day-light,  converting 
on  thofe  fubjects. 

Thus  had  Mr  Smeaton,   by  the  ftrength  of  his  ge- 
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the  number  of  papers  pnblilhcd  in  their  Tranf- 
actions  will  (how  the  univerfality  of  his  genius  and 
knowledge-  In  1759  he  was  honoured  by  an  unani- 
mous vote  with  their  gold  medal  fir  his  paper  intitled 
"  An  Experimental  Inquiry  concerning  the, Natural 
Fowers  of  Water  and  Wind  to  turn  Mills,  and  other 
Machines  depending  on  a  Circular  Motion." 

This  paper,  he  fays,  was  the  refult  of  experiment* 
made  on  working  models  in  the  years  1752  and  1753, 
but  not  communicated  to  the  Society  till  1759;  before 
which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  effect 
of  thefe  experiments  into  real  practice,  in  a  variety  of 
cafes,  and  for  various  purpofes,  fo  as  to  affure  the  So- 
ciety he  had  found  them  to  anlwer. 

In  December  1755,  the  Eddj  flone  lighthoufe  was 
burnt  down  :  Mr  Wefton,  the  chief  proprietor,  and  the 
others,  being  defirous  of  rebuilding  it  in  the  moll  fub- 
ftantial  manner,  inquired  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield 
(then  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society)  whom  he  thought 
the  moft  proper  to  rebuild  it;  his  Lordlhip  recommend- 
ed Mr  Smeaton. 

Mr  Smeaton  undertook  the  work,  and  completed  it 
in  the  fammer  of  1  759.  Ot  this  Mr  Smeaton  gives  an 
ample  defenption  in  the  volume  he  publifhed  in  1791  : 
that  edition  has  been  fold  fome  time  ago,  and  a  fecond  is 
now  in  the  prefs,  under  the  revilal  of  his  much  eltccined 
friend  Mr  Aubert,  F.  R.  S.  and  governor  of  the  Lon- 
don aflurance  corporation. 

Though  Mr  Smeaton  completed  the  building  of  the 
Eddyllone  lighthoule  in  1759  (a  work  that  does  him  to 
much  credit),  yet  it  appears  he  did  not  foon  get  into 
lull  bufinefs  as  a  civil  engineer  j  for  in  1764,  while  in 
Yorkfhire,  he  offered  himfelf  a  candidate  for  one  of 
the  receivers  of  the  Derwentwater  eltatc  ;  and  on  the 
31ft  of  December  in  that  year,  he  was  appointed  at  a 
full  board  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  in  a  manner  highly 
lfattering  to  himfelf  ;  when  two  other  perfons  ftrongly 
recommended  and  powerfully  fupported  were  candidates 
for  the  employment.  In  this  appointment  he  was  very 
happy,  by  the  affillance  and  abihtes  o^  his  partner  Mr 
Walton  one  of  the  receivers,  who  taking  upon  himfelf  the 
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ni  is  and  indefatigable  induftiy,  acquired,  at  the  age  of    management  and  accounts,  left  Mr  Smeaton  leifure  and 


1  S.  an  extenlive  fet  of  tools,  and  the  art  of  working  in 
moft  of  the  mechanical  trades,  without  the  afliltance  of 
any  inafter.  A  part  of  every  day  was  generally  oc- 
cupied   in    forming    fome    ingenious   piece  of  mecha- 

Mr  Smcaton's  father  was  an  attorney,  and  defirous 
of  bringing  him  up  to  the  fame  prokffion,  Mr  Smea- 
fuii  therefore  came  up  to  London  in  1742,  and  attend- 
ed the  ■  iirts  in  Weftminfter  hall;  but  finding  (as  his 
i  ..■:  mon  exprefCon  was)  that  the  law  did  not  fuit  the 
f  his  genius,  he  wrote  a  ftrong  memorial  to  his 
father  on  that  fubject  ;  whole  good  (enfe  from  that  mo- 
ment left  Mrvjmeaton  to  purfue  the  bent  of  his  genius 
in  his  own  way. 

In  1751  he  began  a  courfe  of  experiments  to  try  a 

machine  of  his  invention  to  meafure  a  (hip's  way  at  lea, 

0  made  two  voyages  in  company  with  Dr  Knight 

t»  try  it,  and  a  compafs  ot  his  own   invention  and  ma- 

which  was  made  magnetical  by  Dr  Knigl  t'»  nrti- 

ficial  magnets:  the  fecond  voyage  was  made  in  the  For- 

iop  of  war,  commanded  at  that  time  by  Captain 

Alexander  Campbell. 

in  1753  he   was  elc&ed  member  of  the    Royal  So- 


opportunity  to  exert  his  abilities  on  public  works,  as  well 
as  to  make  many  improvements  in  the  mills  and  in  the 
eftates  of  Greenwich  hofpital.  F>y  the  year  1775  he 
i  ad  fo  much  bufinefs  as  a  civil  engineer,  that  he  wifiied 
to  relign  this  appointment  ;  and  would  have  done  it 
then,  had  not  his  friends  the  late  Mr  Stuart  the  hofpi- 
tal furveyor,  and  Mr  Ibbctfon  their  fecrttary,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  continue  in  the  office  about  two  years 
li  1 

Mi  Smeaton  having  now  got  into  full  bufinefs  as  a 
civil  engineer,  performed  many  works  of  general  utili- 
ty. He  made  the  river  Calder  navigable  ;  a  work  that 
required  great  (kill  and  judgment,  owing  to  the  very 
impetuous  floods  in  that  river:  He  planned  and  at- 
tended the  execution  ol  the  great  canal  in  Scotland  for 
conveying  the  trade  of  the  country  eitner  to  the  Atlan- 
tic or  German  ocean  ;  and  having  brought  it  to  the 
place  or  tended,  he  declined  a  handfome  year- 

ly falary,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  other  bi;. 

On  the  opening  of  the  g  eat  arch  at  London  brid  re, 
tlit  excavation  around  and  under  the  (terlings  >v:is  fo 
coniiderable,  that  the  biiJge   was  thought  to  be  in 

great 
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'".  great  danger  of  falling.  He  was  then  in  Yorkfhire, 
"'"'and  was  fent  for  by  exprefs,  and  arrived  with  the  ut- 
moft  difpatch  :  "  I  think  (fays  Mr  Holmes,  the  au- 
thor of  his  life)  it  was  on  a  Saturday  morning,  when 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  bridge  was  fo  general  that  few 
would  pafs  over  or  under  it.  He  applied  himlelf  im- 
mediately to  examine  it,  and  to  found  about  the  fterlings 
as  minutely  as  he  could  ;  and  the  committee  being  call- 
ed together,  adopted  his  advice,  which  was  to  repur- 
chafe  the  ftones  ihat  had  been  taken  from  the  middle 
pier,  then  lying  in  Moorlields,  and  to  throw  them  into 
the  river  to  guard  the  fterlings."  Nothing  fhows  the 
auprehenfions  conceniin?  the  falling  of  the  bridge  more 
than  the  alacrity  with  which  this  advice  wa.i  purfued  ; 
the  ftones  were  repurchafed  that  day,  horfes,  carts,  and 
barges,  were  got  ready,  and  they  began-  the  work  on 
Sunday  moping.  Thus  Mr  Smeaton,  in  all  human- 
probability,  favtd  London-bridge  from  falling,  and  fe- 
cured  it  till  more  effectual  methods  could  be  taken. 

The  vaft  variety  of  mills  which  Mr  Smeaton  con- 
ftructed,  fo  greatly  to  the  fatisfaction  and  advantage  of 
the  owners,  will  (how  the  great  life  which  he  made  of 
his  experiments  in  17^2  and  1753;  for  he  never  tru'.ted 
to  theory  in  any  cafe  where  he  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inveftigate  it  by  experiment.  He  built  a 
fleam  engine  at  Aufthorpe,  and  made  experiments 
thereon,  purpofcly  to  afcertain  the  power  of  Newco- 
men's  fleam  engine,  which  he  improved  and  brought  to 
a  far  greater  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  its  conftruc- 
tion  and  powers,  than  it  was  berore. 

Mr  Smeaton  during  many  years  of  his  life  was  a 
frequent  attendant  o'n  parliament,  his  opinion  being  con- 
tinually called  for  ;  and  here  his  ftrength  of  judgment 
and  perfpicuity  of  exprefiion  had  its  full  dilplay  :  it 
was  his  conftatit  cuftom,  when  applied  to,  to  plan  or 
fupport  any  meafure,  to  make  bimfell  fully  acquainted 
with  it,  to  fee  its  merits  before  he  would  engage  in  it  : 
by  this  caution,  added  to  the  cleatntfs  of  his  defcrip- 
tioD  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  he  feldom  failed  to 
obtain  for  the  biil  which  he  lupported  an  ail  of  parlia- 
ment. No  one  was  heard  with  more  attention,  nor  had 
any  one  ever  more  confidence  placed  in  his  teftimony. 
In  the  courts  of  law  he  had  feveral  compliments  paid 
him  from  the  bench  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  others,  for 
the  new  light  which  he  threw  on  difficult  fubjects. 

About  the  year  1785  Mr  Smeaton's  health  began'  to- 
decline;  and  he  then  took  the  iefolution  to  endeavour 
to  avoid  all  the  bufinefs  he  gould,  fo  that  he  might 
have  leifure  to  pubhfh  an  account  ot  his  inventions  and 
works,  which  was  certainly  the  firlt  wifh  of  his  heart  ; 
for  he  has  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  "  he  thought 
he  could  not  render  fo  much  fervice  to  his  country  as 
by  doing  that."  He  got  only  his  account  of  the  Ed- 
dyftone  Kghthoufe  completed,  and  fome  preparations  to 
bis  intended  Treatife  on  Mills  ;  for  he  could  not  refill, 
the  folicitation3  of  his  friends  in  various  works  :  and 
Mr  Aubert,  whom  he  greatly  loved  and  refpeeted,  be- 
ing chofen  chairman  of  Ramfgate  harbour,  prevailed 
upon  lu'm  to  accept  the  place  of  engineer  to  that  har- 
bour; and  to  their  joint  effor;s  the  public  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
there  within  thefe  lew  years,  which  fully  appears  in  a 
report  that  Mr  Smeaton  gave  in  to  the  board  of  truilees 
...  1  791,  which  they  immediately  pubtifhed. 

Mr  Smeaton  being   at   Aufthorpe,  walking  in  his 


garden  on  the  1 6th  of  September  1792,  wasftiuck  with  Smeaton 
the  palfy,  and  died  the  28th  of  Oftober.     "  In  his  ill-         J^ 
nefs  (fays  Mr  Holmes)  I  had  feveral  letters  from  him,  .'*"''  g" 
figned  with  his  name,  but  written  and  figned  by  ano- 
ther's pen  ;  the  diction  of  them  fhdwed  the  ftrength  of 
his  mind  had  not  left  him.      In   one  written   the  26th 
of  September,  after  minutely  defcrifcmg  his  health  and 
feelings,  he  fays,  '  in  conlequence  of  the  foregoing,    I 
conclude  myfelf  nine  tenths  dead  ;  and  the  greateit  fa- 
vour the  Almighty  can  do  me  (as  I  think],  will  be  to 
complete  the  other  part ;  but  as  it  is  likely  to  be  a  lin  <• 
ering  illnefs,  it  is  only  in  His  power  to  fay  when  that  is 
likely  to  happen." 

Air  Smeaton  had  a  warmth  of  expreffion  that  might 
appear  to  thofe  who  did  not  know  him  well  to  border 
on  harjhnefs  ;  but  thofe  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  knew  it  arofe  from  the  intenfe  application  of 
his  mind,  which  was  always  in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  or 
engaged  in  inveftigating  difficult  fubiects.  He  would 
fometimes  break  out  haftily,  when  any  thing  was  taid 
that  did  not  tally  with  his  ideas  ;  and  he  would  not' 
give  up  any  thing  he  argued  for,  till  his  mind  was  con- 
vinced by  found  reafoning. 

In  all  the  foeial  duties  of  life  he  was  exemplary  ;  he 
was  a  mofl  affectionate  hufband,  a  good  father,  a  warm,- 
zealous,  and  linccre  friend,  always  ready  to  affift  thofe 
he  refpeeted,  and  often  before  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  in  what  way  he  could  ferve  them.  He  was  a  lover 
ar.d  encourager  of  merit  wherever  he  four^d  it  ;  and 
many  men  are  in  a  great  meaiure  indebted  to  his  af- 
fillance  and  advice  for  their  prefent  fituation.  As  a. 
companion,  he  was  always  entertaining  and  inlltuctive  ; 
and  none  could  fpend  any  time  in  his  company  without 
improvement. 

SMELL,  odour.,  with  regard  to  the  organ,  is  an 
imprelfion  made  on  the  nofe  by  little  particles  conti- 
nually exhaling  from  odorous  bodies  :  With  regard  to 
the  object,  it  is  the  figure  and  dilpofition  of  odorous  ef- 
fluvia, which,  ft'.cking  on  the  organ,  excite  the  feme  of 
fmelling  :  And  with  regard  to  the  foul,  it  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  impieffion  of  the  object;  on  the  organ,  or 
tiic  affection  in  the  foul  refulting  therefrom.  See 
Anatomy,  n   140;  and  Mktaphvsics. 

SMELLING,  the  act  whereby  we  perceive  fmells, 
or  whereby  we  become  fenlible  of  odorous  bodies,  by 
means  of  certain  effluvia  thereo:  ;  which,  (hiking  on 
the  olfactory  organ,  brifkly  enough  to  have  theii  im- 
pulfe  propagated  to  the  brain,  excite  a  fenfation  in  the 
foul.  The  principal  organs  of  fmelling  are  the  noftrita 
and  the  olfactory  nerves  ;  the  minute  ramifications  of 
which  latter  are  diftributed  throughout  the  whole  con- 
cave of  the  former.  For  their  defcriptions-,  fee  Anato- 
my. 

Smelling  is  performed  by  drawing  into  the  noflrils 
the  odoious  effluvia  floating  in  the  air  in  infpirationy 
which  ftrike  with  fuch  force  againft  the  fil  rilke  of 
the  olfactory  nerve3,  which  the  figure  of  the  nofe,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  little  bones,  render  oppolite  thereto, 
as  to  (hake  them,  and  give  them  a  vibratory  motion  ; 
which  action,  beiaj  communicated  hence  to  the  com- 
mon  fenfory,  occauons  an  idea  of  a  fweet,  or  fetid,  or 
four,  or  an  aromatic,  or  a  putietied  object,  ice.  The 
matter  in  animals,  vegetables,  foffils,  S:c.  which  chiefly 
affects  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  Boerhaave  obferves,  ij 
that  fubtile  fubftauce,  inherent  in  their  oilv  parts, 
2  '    called. 
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called  friritt :  becaufe,   when  this   is  taken  away  from 
the  Toft  Fragrant  bodies,  what  remains  has  fcarce  any 

I  at  all  5  but  this,  poured  on  the  molt  inodorous 
bodies,  gives  them  a  tragrancy. 

V  illis  obferves,  that  "brutes  have  generally  the  fenfe 
oF  (belling  In  much  greater  perfection  than  man  :  by 
this  alone  they  djftirj  {uifh  the  qualities  of  bodies,  which 
could  not  otherwife  be  k  own;  hunt  out  their  food  at  a 
peat  iliflanee,  as  hounds  and  birds  of  prey;  or  hid 
among  other  fubftances,  as  ducks,  &c.  Man,  having 
other  means  of  judging  of  his  food,  &c.  did  not  need 
fo  much  fagacity  in  his  nofe  ;  yet  have  we  initances  of 
a  great  deal  even  in  man.  In  the  Hiftoire  des  Antilles, 
we  are  allured  there  are  negroes  who,  by  the  fmell 
alone,  can  diftinguiih  between  the  footfteps  ofa  French- 
man and  a  negro.  It  is  found,  that  the  lamina;,  where- 
with the  upper  part  of  the  noltrils  is  fenced,  and  which 
ferve  to  receive  the  divarications  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
are  always  longer,  and  folded  up  together  in  greater 
numbers,  ab  the  animal  has  this  fenfe  more  acute  :  the 
various  windings  and  turnings  of  thefe  lamina:  detain- 
ing the  odoriferous  particles. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminifhed  or  deftroy- 
ed  by  difeal'es  ;  as  by  the  moiilure,  drynefs,  inflammation, 
or  fuppuration  of  the  olfactory  membrane,  the  comprel- 
iion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  it,  or  forne  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  '  A  defect,  or  too  great  a 
degree  of  folidity  of  the  fmall  fpengy  bones  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c.  may  likewite 
impair  this  fenfe  ;  and  it  may  be  alfo  injured  by  a  col- 
lection of  fetid  matter  in  thefe  caverns,  which  is  conti- 
nually exhaling  from  them,  and  alfo  by  immoderate  uf« 
of  fnuff.  When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irri- 
tation and  coapulate  the  thin  (harp  ferum  may  be  ap- 
plied ;  as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour,  cam- 
phor diffolvedin  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  the  vapours  of  am- 
ber, frankincenfe,  gum-manic,  and  benjamin,  may  like- 
wife  be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth.  For  moift- 
enin.!  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome  recommend 
fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mixed  with  oil  of 
amber,  marjoram,  and  anifeed  ;  or  a  iternutatory  of  cal- 
cined white  vitriol,  twelve  grains oF  which  may  be  mix- 
ed with  two  ounces  of  marjoram  water  and  filtrated. 
The  (team  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron,  and  received  up 
the  noltrils,  is  alfo  of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus,  re- 
moving obstructions,  &c.  If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the 
nofe,  it  ought  to  be  dreffed  with  fome  emollient  oint- 
ment, to  which,  if  the  pain  be  very  great,  a  little  lau- 
danum may  be  added.  If  it  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  1 2 
grains  of  corrofive  fublimate  may  be  diffolved  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  brandy,  a  table  fpoonful  of  which  may  be 
taken  twice  a  day.  The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be 
wafhed  with  it,  and  the  fumes  of  ci*nabar  may  be  re- 
ceived up  the  noltrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  llimu- 
lating,  volatile  falts,  or  ilrong  fnuffs,  and  other  things 
which  occafion  fneez.ing,  may  be  applied  to  the  note  ; 
the  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam  of 
Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  oil  of  amber. 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology.      See  Salmo. 

SMELTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  fufion  or  melting 
of  the  ores  of  metals,  in  order  to  feparate  the  metalline 


p^rt  from  the  earthy,  (tony,  and  other  parta.    See  Me- 
t  A  1. 1.  v  roy,  Part  III. 

SMEW,  in  ornithology.  See  Mf.rgus. 
SM'LAX,  roi'ch  bindweed,  iii  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  belonging  to  the  flats  of  diacia  and  order 
of  bexaiidria  >'  and  in  the  natural  fyllcm  ranging  under 
the  i  ith  order,  Sarmentacet.  The  male  calyx  is  hcxa- 
phyllous,  and  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  is  al- 
io hexaphyllous,  without  any  corolla  :  there  are  three 
ftvles,  a  trilocuhr  berry,  and  two  feeds.  There  are  1 8 
fpeeies;  the  afpera,  excelfa,  zeilanica,  farfaparilla,  china, 
rotundifolia,  laurifolia,  tamnoides,  caduea,  bona  nox, 
herbacca,  tetragona,  lanceolata,  and  pfeudo  china.  Of 
thefe,  the  fmilax  farfaparilla,  which  affords  the  larfapa- 
rilla  root,  is  the  molt  valuable.  This  is  well  deferibed 
in  the  London  Medical  Journal  by  Dr  Wright,  who, 
during  a  long  refidence  in  Jamaica,  made  botany  his 
peculiar  ttudy. 

"  This  fpeeies  (fays  he)  has  items  of  the  thicknefs  of 
a  man's  linger  :  they  are  jointed,  triangular,  and  befet 
with  crooked  fpines.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  Imooth 
and  Alining  on  the  upper  fide  ;  on  the  other  fide  arc 
three  nerves  or  coftje,  with  fundry  imall  crooked  fpines. 
The  flower  is  yellow,  mixed  with  red.  The  fruit  is  a 
black  berry,  containing  feveral  brown  feeds. 

"  Sarfaparilla  delights  in  low  moift  grounds  and  near 
the  banks  of  rivers.  The  roots  run  fuperficially  under 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  gatherers  have  only  to 
loofen  the  foil  a  little,  and  to  draw  out  the  long  fibres 
with  a  wooden  hook.  In  this  manner  they  proceed 
till  the  whole  root  is  got  out.  It  is  then  cleared  of  the 
mud,  dried,  and  made  into  bundles. 

"  The  fenfible  qualities  of  farfaparilla  are  mucilagi- 
nous and  farinaceous,  with  a  flight  degree  of  acrimony. 
The  latter,  however,  is  fo  flight  as  not  to  be  perceived 
by  many  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  its  medicinal 
powers  may  fairly  be  afcribed  to  its  demulcent  and  fa- 
rinaceous qualities. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  Sir  William  Fordyce's  pa- 
per on  Sarfaparilla  in  the  Medical  Obfervations  and  In-  ' 
quiries,  Vol.  I.  farfaparilla  has  been  in  more  general  ufe 
than  formerly.  The  planters  in  Jamaica  fupply  their 
eftates  with  great  quantities  of  it  ;  and  its  exhibition 
has  been  attended  with  very  happy  confequences  in  the 
yawsaud  in  venereal  affections;  as  nodes,  tophi,  and  exof- 
tofis ;  pains  of  the  bones,  and  carious  or  cancerous  ulcers. 
"  Sir  William  Fordyce  feems  to  think  faifaparilla  a 
fpecilic  in  all  ftages  of  lues  ;  but  from  an  attentive  and 
Careful  obfervation  of  its  effects  in  fome  thoufands  of 
cafes,  I  mult  declare  I  could  place  no  dependence  on 
farfaparilla  alone.  But  if  mercury  had  formerly  been 
tried,  or  was  ufed  along  with  farfaparilla,  a  cure 
was  ibon  effected.  Where  the  patients  had  been  redu. 
ced  by  pain,  diforder,  and  mercury,  I  prefcribed  a  de- 
coction of  faifaparilla,  and  a  table-fpoonful  of  the  pow- 
der of  the  fame,  twice  a  day,  with  the  greatell  fuccefs, 
in  the  moft  deplorable  cafes  of  lues,  ill-cured  yaws,  and 
carious  or  ill-difpofed  fores  or  cancers." 

The  china,  or  oriental  fpeeies  of  china  root,  ha? 
roundilh  prickly  (talks  and  red  berries,  and  is  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan.  The  pfeudochina,  or  occidental 
fpeeies,  has  rounder  fmooth  flalks  and  black  berries, 
grows  wild  in  Jamaica  and  Virginia,  and  bcais  the  colds 
of  our  own  climate. 

Thefe 
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Theft  roots  Wav«  fcarre  any  fmeU  or  particular  tafte:  treatife  on  the  m  >de  of  pronouncing  Eqglim.    He  w«s 

When  t'rclh,   they  are  faid  to  be  fomewhat  acrid,  hut  as  ufeful  likewife  in  promoting  the  reformation.      Having 

brought  to  us  they  difcover,  even  when  long  chewed,  gone  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  th 

no  Other  than  a  flight  unctuoiity  in  the  mouth.    Boiled  tec"W  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.   he  was  em- 

in  water,  they  impart  a  reddifh  colour,  and  a  kind  ot  vapid  ployed  by  that  nobleman  in  public  affairs  ;  and  in  I  ; -8 

fuftnef. :   the  decoction  when  infpiffated   yields  an  unc-  was  made  fecretary  of  itate,  and  received  the  honoar  of 

tuous,  farinaceous,  almoft  inlipid  mate,  amounting  to  up-  knighthood.  '  While  that  nobleman  continued  in  office, 

wards  of  half  the  wei  rht  of  the  root.   They  give  a  gold  he  was  fent  ambaflador,  firft  to  Bruflels  and  afterwards 

yellow  tincture  to  rectified  fpirit,  but  make  no  fenliblc  to  France. 

alteration  in  its  tafte  :  on  drawing  off  the  fpirit  from  Upon  Mary's  acceffion  he  loft  all  his  places,  but  was 
the  filtered  liquor,  there  remains  an  orange-coloured  ex-  fortunate  enough  to  prcferve  the  friendfhip  of  Gardiner 
tra.-r,  nearly  as  inlipid  as  that  obtained  by  water,  but  and  Bonner.  He  was  exempted  from  perfection,  and 
fcarctly  in  half  its  quantity,  was  allowed,  probably  by  their  influence,  a  penlion  of 
China  root  is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote  perfpi-  L.  1 00.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  he  --as  employed 
ration  and  urine,  and  by  its  loft  un&uous  quality  to  in  public  affairs,  and  was  fent  three  times  by  that 
blunt  acrimonious  humours.  It  was  firft  introduced  princefs  as  her  ambaflador  to  France.  He  died  in  I  $77. 
into  Europe  about  the  year  1  C35,  with  the  charafter  His  abilities  were  excellent,  and  his  attainments  un- 
ci' a  fpecitic  againft  venereal  diforders :  the  patient  was  commonly  great  :  He  was  a  philofopher,  a  phyhcian,  a 
kept  warm,  a  weak  decoction  of  china  root  was  ufed  for  chemiit,  mathematician,  linguift,  hiftoiian,  and  architect. 
common  drink,  and  a  ftionger  decodtion  taken  twice  a 
day  in  bed  to  promote  a  iweat.  Such  a  regimen  is 
doubtlefs  a  good  auxiliary  to  mercurial  alteratives  :  but 
whatever  may  be  its  effects  in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
is  found  in  this  to  be  of  itfelf  greatly  inefficient.      At 


Umitl . 


He   wrote,    1 .   A  treatife  called  the  En%/ijh    Common, 
■wealth.   2.  A  letter  De  RiSa  et  Emendata  Lingux  G'act 
3.  De  Alorllui  Turcarum.    4.  De  Drui- 


Pronunrhitione. 

dum  Mortbus. 

Smith  (Edmund),  a  diftinguifhed  Englifh  poet,  the 
prefent  the  china  root  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  having  only  fon  of  Mr  Neale  an  eminent  merchant,  by  a  daugh- 
ter fome  time  given  place  to  farfaparilla,  which  is  fup-  ter  of  baron  Lechmere,  was  born  in  1 663.  By  his  fa- 
poled  to  be  more  effe&ual.      Profper  Alpinus  informs     ther's  death  he  was  left  young  tothecate  of  Mr  Smith, 


us,  that  this  root  is  in   creat  elteem  among  the  Egyp- 
tian women  for  procuring  fatnefs  and  plumpnefs. 

SMITH  (Sir  Thomas),  was  born  at  Walden  in  Ef- 
fex  in  1512.  At  14  he  was  fent  to  Queen's  college 
Cambridge,  where  he  diltinguifhcd  himlelf  fo  much, 
that  .he  was  made  Henry  V  III.  's  fcholar  together  with 
John  Chcke.  He  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege  in  1531,  and  aopointed  two  years  after  to  read 
the  public  Greek  lefture.  The  common  mode  of  reading 
Greek  at  that  time  was  very  faulty  ;  the  fame  found 
being  given  to  the  letters  and  diphthongs  •>  "•  «,  »■<",  <"• 
Mr  Smith  and  Mr  Chcke  had  been  for  fome  time  fenfible 


who  had  married  his  father's  filler,  and  who  treated 
him  with  fo  much  tendernefs,  that  at  the  death  of  his 
generous  guardian  he  affumed  his  name.  His  writing! 
are  not  many,  and  thofe  are  fcattered  about  in  mifeella- 
nies  and  collections  :  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  Phidra 
and  Hippolitus  was  acted  in  1707  ;  and  being  introdu- 
ced at  a  time  when  the  Italian  opera  fo  much  engrofled 
the  polite  world,  gave  Mr  Addifon,  who  wrote  the 
prologue,  an  opportunity  to  rally  the  vitiated  talle  of 
the  public.  However,  notwithstanding  the  elteem  it 
has  always  been  held  in,  it  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fine  poem  than  as  a  good  play.     This  tra- 


that  this  pronunciation  was  wrong  :  and  after  a  good     gedy,  with  a  Poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr  John  Philips, 

three  or  four  Odes,  with  a  Latin  oration  fpoken  at  i\- 
ford  in  laudem  Thorn*  BedJeH,  were  publifhed  as  hia 
works  by  his  friend  Mr  Oldifworth.  Mr  Smith  died 
in  1710,  funk  into  indolence  and  intemperance  by  po- 
verty and  difappointments  ;  the  hard  fate  of  many  a 
man  of  genius. 

Smith  (John),  an  excellent  mezzotinter,  flourilhed 
about  1 700  ;  but  neither  the  time  of  his  birth  nor 
death  are  accurately  known.  He  united  foftnefs  with 
llrength,  and  finilhed  with  freedom.  He  lerved  his 
time  with  one  Tillet  a  painter  iu  Moortields  ;  and  as 
foon  as  he  became  his  own  mailer,  learned  from  Becket 
the  fecret  of  me/.zotinto,  and  being  farther  instructed 
by  Van  der  Vaart,  was  taken  to  work  in  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller's  houl'e  ;  and  as  he  was  to  be  the  publilher  of 
that  mailer's  works,  doubtlefs  received  conliderable  hints 


deal  of  confidtation  and  relearch,  they  agreed  to  intro 
duce  that  mode  of  reading  which  prevails  at  prefent. 
Mr  Smith  was  lecturing  on  Artflolle  de  Republica  in 
Greek  At  firil  he  dropped  a  word  or  two  at  intervals 
in  the  new  pronunciation,  and  fometimes  he  would 
It  op  as  if  he  had  committed  a  miftake  and  correct,  him- 
felf.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  but  as  he  repeated  more  frequently,  his  audience 
began  to  wonder  at  the  unufual  founds,  and  at  lait  h\,\e 
v(  his  friends  mentioned  to  him  what  they  had  remark- 
ed. He  owned  that  Something  was  in  agitation,  but 
that  it  was  not  yet  fuffi.-iently  digefted  to  be  made  pub- 
lic. They  entreated  him  earnellly  to  difcover  his  pro- 
ject :  he  did  fp  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  great  numbers  re- 
torted to  him  for  information.  The  new  pronunciation 
was  adopted  with  enthufiafm,  and  foon  became  uuiver- 
fal   at  Cambridge.      It  was   afterwards   oppofed   by  bi 


from  him,  which  he  amply  repaid.  "  To  posterity  per- 

(hop  Gardiner   the   chancellor;  but   its   lupcriority   to  haps  his  prints  (fays  Mr  irValpolfc)  will  cany  an  idea  o£iarattjj' 

the  old  mode  was  fo  vifible,  that  in  a  few  years  it  fpread  foinetliing   builefque  ;  perukes  or   an  enormous  length  Cat 

over  all  England.  Sowing  over  iuits  of  armour,  compofe  wonderful  habits.  •) 

In  1539  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  ftu-  It  is  equally  Strange   that  falhion   could   introduce   the*"*- 

died  lor  forne  time  in  the  univei  litics  of  France  an  1  Ita-  one,  and  elUblilh  the  practice  of  reprefenting  the  other, 

ly-     On  his  return  he  was  made  tegius'ptofeflbr  of  ci-  when  it  was  out  ot  faihion.      Smith  excelled  in  exhibi- 

vil  law  at  Cambridge.     About  this  time  he  publiihed  a  ting  both,   as  he  found  them  in   the  portraits  of  Knel- 

Vou  XVII.  Part  II.  3  3Z  ler, 
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S/tiUh.  ler,  who  waa  lcfa  happy  in  whet  he  fubllituted  to  ar- 
*— -y— —'  mour.  In  the  Kit-cat  club  ho  has  poured  fall  bottoms 
chiefly  Over  night-gowns.  It  thofe  llreams  of  hair  were 
inrommorfe  in  a  battle,  I  know  nothing  (he  adds)  they 
were  adapted  to  that  can  be  done  in  a  night-gown. 
Smith  compofed  two  large  volumes,  with  proo's  of  his 
own  plates,  tor  which  he  afked  L.  50.  His  rlnctl  works 
are  duke  Schomberg  on  horfeback  ;  that  duke's  Son 
and  fucceflor  Maynhard;  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Dor- 
Set,  and  Albemarle  ;  three  plates  with  two  figures  in 
each,  of  young  pcrfons  or  children,  in  which  he  (hone  ; 
William  Cowper;  Gibbons  and  his  wife;  Queen  Anne; 
the  duke  of  Glouceder,  a  whole  length,  with  a  flower- 
pot ;  a  very  c».  ions  one  of  Queen  Mary,  in  a  high  head, 
fan,  and  gloves  ;  the  earl  of  Godolphin  ;  the  duchefij  of 
Ormond,  a  whole  length,  with  a  black  ;  Sir  George 
Rooke,  &c  There  is  a  print  by  him  of  James  II. 
with  an  anchor,  but  no  inscription  ;  which  not  being 
finished  when  the  king  went  away,  is  fo  fcarcc  that  it 
is  fometimes  fold  for  above  a  guinea.  Smith  alfo  per- 
formed many  liiftoric  pieces  ;  as  the  loves  of  the  gods, 
from  Titian,  at  Blenheim,  in  ten  plates;  Venus  Stand- 
ing in  a  (hell,  from  a  picture  by  Correggio,  and  many 
more,  of  which  perhaps  the  moft  delicate  is  the  holy 
family  with  angels,  after  Carlo  Maratti." 

Smith  (Dr  Adam),   the  celebrated    author  of  the 


tivate  the  art  o?  eompolition.    It  wtspreral  ly  then  a!, 
fo  that  he  applied  himfelf  with  the  greater}   care  to  the" 
dudy  of  languages,  Of  which,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
his  knowledge  was   uncommonly  extenfive   and   accu- 
rate. 

After  feven  years  relidence  at  Oxford  he  returned  to 
Kirkaldy,  and  lived  two  years  with  his  mother  without 
any  fixed  plan  for  his  future  li*~e.  He  h,vt  heen  defin- 
ed lo'the  church  of  England  ;  but  difliking  the  cecle- 
iiadical  profeffion,  he  refolved  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  to  limit  his  ambition  to  the  profpeft  of  obtaining 
fome  of  thofe  preferments  to  which  literary  attainments 
lead  in  Scotland.  In  1748  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  E- 
dinburgh,  and  for  three  years  read  a  courfe  ol  lectures 
on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Karnes.  In  1751  he  was  elected  profeffor  of  lo- 
gic in  the  university  of  Glaf/nw,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing was  removed  to  the  pioftlforfhip  ot  moral  phi- 
lofophy,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Thomas  Craigie 
the  immediate  fucceflor  of  Dr  Hutchefon.  In  this  li- 
tuation  he  remained  1  3  years,  a  period  he  ufed  frequent' 
lv  to  look  back  te  as  the  molt  ufeful  part  of  his  life. 
His  lectures  on  moral  philofophy  were  divided  into  four 
parts  :  The  firft  contained  natural  theology  ;  in  which 
he  confidered  the  proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  thofe  truths  on  which   religion   is  bounded? 


Tranfuiicm  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  the  fecond  comprehended  ethics,  (Irictly  fo  called,  and 
tftbi  Keyal  Nations,  was  the  only  fon  of  Adam  Smith  comptroller  confided  chiefly  of  thofe  doctrines  which  he  afterwards 
Sodrty  0/  0f  the  culloms  at  Kirkaldy,  and  of  Margaret  Douglas  published  in  his  theory  of  moral  fintimenfs-:  in  the 
C'u'.'ii  daughter  of  Mr  Douglas  of  Strathenry.      He  was  born     third  part  he  treated  more  at  length  of  that  part  of  mo- 

at Kirkaldy  on  the  5th  June  1723,  a  tew  mouths  after 

the  death  of  his   father.     His  conftitution  during  his 

infancy  was  infirm  and  fickly,  and  required  all  the  eare 

of  his  Surviving  parent.     When  only  three  years  old  he 

was  carried   by  lus  mother   to  Strathenry   on  a  vifit  to 

his  urcle  Mr  Douglas  ;  and  happening  one  day  to  be 

amnfing  himfelf  alone  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  he  was 

ftolen  by  a  party  of  thofe  vagrants  who  in  Scotland  are 

called  tinkers.    Luckily  he  was  miffed  immediately,  and 

the   vaorants  purfucd   and   overtaken  in  Lellie  wood  ; 

and  thus  Dr  Smith  was  prcferved  to  extend  the  bounds 

of  Science,  and  reform   the  commercial  policy  ot  Eu- 


rope. 


He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 


rality  called  jufl've  ;  and  which,  being  fuiceptible  of 
precife  and  accurate  rules,  is  for  that  reafori  capable  of 
a  full  and  accurate  explanation  :  in  the  lad  part  of  his 
lectures  he  examined  thofe  political  regulations  which 
are  Sounded,  not  upon  the  principle  ot  jullice,  but  of 
expediency  ;  and  which  are  calculated  to  increale  the 
riches,  the  power,  and  the  profperity  of  a  date.  Un- 
der this  view  he  confidered  the  political  institutions  re- 
lating to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  eccleliaftieal  and 
military  governments  :  this  contained  the  Subflance  of 
his  Wealth  of  Nations.  In  delivering  his  lectures  he 
trufted  almod  entirely  to  extemporary  elocution  :  his 
manner  was  plain  and  unaffected,  and  he  never  failed  to 
intcrell  his  hearers.   His  reputation  foon  role  very  high, 


fchool  of  Kirkaldy   under  David  Miller,   a  teacher   of    and  many  dudents  reforted  to  the  univeriity  merely  up. 
conliderable  eminence,  and  whofe   name  deferves  to  be     On  his  account. 


recorded  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  eminent 
men  which  that  feminary  produced  while  under  his  di- 
rection. Dr  Smith,  even  while  at  fchool,  attracted  no- 
tice by  his  paffionate  attachment  to  books,  and  by  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  his  memory  ;  while  his  friend- 
ly and  generous  difpofition  gained  and  Secured  the  af- 
fection of  his  Schoolfellows.  Even  then  he  was  remark- 
able for  thoSe  habits  which  remained  with  him  through 
life,  of  Speaking  to  himSelf  when  alone  and  of  abfence 
in  company.  He  was  fent  in  1  737  to  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  where  he  remained  till  (740,  when  he  went 
to  Baliul  college  Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner  on  Snell's 
foundation.  His  favourite  purfuits  while  at  the  uni- 
verSity  were  mathematics  and  natural  philoSophy.  Af- 
ter his  removal  to  England  he  frequently  employed  him- 
felf in  translating,  particularly  Srom  the  French,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  ot  his  own  ftyl*  :  a  practice 
which  he  oSten  recommended  to  all  who  wifhed  to  cul- 


When  his  acquaintance  with  Mr  Hume  firft  com- 
menced is  uncertain,  but  it  had  ripened  into  friendfSip 
beSore  the  year  1752. 

In  17-9  he  publifhed  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments ;  a  work  which  defervedly  extended  his  reputa- 
tion :  for,  though  feveral  of  its  conclulions  be  ill- 
founded,  it  mull  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  lingular  ef- 
fort of  invention,  ingenuity,  and  fubtilty.  Befides,  it 
contains  a  great  mixture  oS  important  truth  ;  and,  tho' 
the  author  has  Sometimes  been  mifltd,  he  has  had  the 
merit  of  directing  the  attention  of  philofophers  to  a 
view  of  human  nature,  which  had  formerly  in  a  great 
meafure  cfcaped  their  notice.  It  abounds  everywhere 
with  the  purell  and  mod  elevated  maxims  concerning 
the  practical  conduct  of  life  ;  and  when  the  Subject  of 
his  work  leads  him  to  addrefs  the  imagination  and  the 
heart,  the  variety  and  felicity  of  his  illultrations,  the 
richnels  and  fluency  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  flail  with 
4  which 
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th.  which  he  wins  the  attention  and  commands  the  pailions 
of  his  readers,  leave  him  among  our  Britith  moralilU 
without  a  rival. 

Towards  the  end  of  1763  Dr  Smith  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Mr  Charles  Townicnd  to  accompany  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travels  j  and  the  liberal 
terms  in  which  this  propofal  was  made  induced  him  to 
refign  his  office  at  Glafgow.  He  joined  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh  at  London  early  in  the  year  1764,  and  fet 
out  with  him  for  the  continent  in  the  month  of  March 
following.  After  a  (lay  of  about  ten  days  at  Paris, 
they  proceeded  to  Thouloufe,  where  they  fixed  their 
reiidence  for  about  1 8  months  ;  thence  they  went 
by  a  pretty  extenfive  route  through  the  fouth  of  France 
to  Geneva,  where  they  patted  two  months.  About 
Chriftmas  1765  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  remained 
there  till  October  following.  The  fociety  in  which 
Dr  Smith  paffed  thefe  ten  months  may  be  conceived  in 
confequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Hume.  Tur- 
gor, Quefnai,  Necker,  D'Alembett,  Helvetius,  Mar- 
montel,  Madame  Riccoboni,  were  among  the  number 
of  his  acquaintances  ;  and  fome  of  them  he  continued 
ever  after  to  reckon  among  the  number  of  his  friends. 
In  October  1 766  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  returned  to 
England. 

Or  Smith  (pent  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  with 
his  mother  at  Kirkaldy,  occupied  habitually  in  intenfe 
ftudy,  but  unbending  his  mind  at  times  in  the  compa- 
ny of  fome  or  his  old  fchoolfellows,  who  ft  ill  continued 
to  relide  near  the  place  of  their  birth.  In  1776  he 
publilhed  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations ;  a  book  fo  univerfally  known,  that 
any  panegyric  on  it  would  be  ufelefs.  The  variety,  im- 
portance, and  (may  we  not  add)  novelty,  of  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains  ;  the  Ikill  and  comprehenlive- 
nefs  of  mind  difplayed  in  the  arrangement ;  the  admi- 
rable illuftrations  with  which  it  abounds  ;  together  with 
a  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  which  makes  it  intelligible 
to  all — render  it  unqueftionably  the  molt  perfect  work 
which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  general  principles  of  any 
branch  or  legislation. 

He  fpent  the  next  two  years  of  his  life  in  London, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  fociety  of  fome  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent men  of  the  age  :  but  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
1778,  in  confequence  of  having  been  appointed,  at  the 
requcft  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cultoms  in  Scotland.  Here  he  fpent  the 
lalt  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  an  affluence  which  was 
more  than  equal  to  all  his  wants.  But  his  ftudies  feem- 
ed  entirely  fufpended  till  the  infirmities  of  old  age  re- 
minded him,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  what  he  yet  owed 
to  the  public  and  to  his  own  fame  The  principal  mate- 
rials of  the  woiks  which  he  had  announced  had  long 
ago  been  collected,  and  little  probably  was  wanting  but 
a  few  years  of  health  and  retirement  to  complete  them. 
The  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Edinburgh  in  1784,  together  with  that  of  his  coufm 
Mifs  Douglas  in  1788,  contributed  to  truftrate  thefe 
projects.  They  had  been  the  objects  of  his  affection 
for  more  than  6;  years,  and  in  their  Society  he  had  en- 
joyed from  his  infancy  ail  that  he  ever  knew  of  the  en- 
dearments of  a  family.  He  was  now  alone  am! 
lefs  ;  and  though  he  bore  his  lofs  with  equanimit; 
regained  apparently  his  former  cheert  Inefsj  .  his 
health  and  llrtngth  gradually  declined  till  the  period  of 
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his  death,  which   happened  in  July  1790.     Some  days     Smith 
before  his   death  he   ordered  all  his  papers  to  be  burnt  ", 

except  a  few  effays,  which  have  fince  been  publilhed.       ,    m°  **' 

Of  the  originality  and  comprehenfiveneis  o'  his  views ; 
the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  correctnefs  of  his  infor- 
mation ;  the  inexhauitible  fertility  of  his  invention — he 
has  left  behind  him  lafting  monuments.  To  his  private 
worth,  the  mod  certain  of  all  teftimonies  may  be  found 
in  that  confidence,  refpect,  and  attachment,  which  fol* 
lowed  him  through  all  the  various  relations  of  life.  He 
was  habitually  abfent  in  converfation,  and  was  apt 
when  he  fpoke  to  deliver  his  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  lec- 
ture. He  was  rarely  known  to  ftart  a  new  topic  him- 
felf,  or  to  appear  unprepared  upon  thofe  topics  that  were 
introduced  by  others.  In  his  external  form  and  appear- 
ance there  was  nothing  uncommon.  When  perfectly  at 
eafe,  and  when  warmed  with  converfation,  his  gellures 
were  animated  and  not  ungraceful  ;  and  in  the  fociety 
of  thole  he  loved,  his  features  were  often  brightened  by 
a  fmile  of  inexpreflible  benignity.  In  the  company  of  ' 
ftrangers,  his  tendency  to  abfence,  and  perhaps  Hill  more 
his  confeioufnefs  of  that  tendency,  rendered  his  manners 
fomewhat  embarraiTed  ;  an  effect  which  was  probably 
not  a  little  heightened  by  thofe  ipeculative  ideas  of  pro- 
priety which  his  rcclufe  habits  tended  at  once  to  per- 
fect in  his  conception,  and  to  diminilli  his  power  oi  re- 
alizing. 

SMlTHIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dtadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order, 
Papilionace*.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  belabia- 
ted  ;  the  corolla  winged ;  the  legumen  inclofed  in  the 
calyx,  with  three  or  four  joints,  and  contain  as  many 
feeds,  which  are  fmooth,  compreffed,  and  kidney-fhaped. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  thonma. 

SMITZ  (Gafpar),  who,  from  painting  a  great  num- 
ber of  Magdalens,  was  called  Mogdulen  Smith,  was  a 
Dutch  painter,  who  came  to  England  foon  alter  the 
Reftoration.  For  thefe  portraits  fat  a  woman  that  he 
kept,  and  called  his  wife.  A  lady,  whom  he  had  taught 
to  draw,  took  him  with  her  to  Ireland,  where  he  paint- 
ed fmall  portraits  in  oil,  had  great  bufmefs,  and  high 
prices.  His  flowers  and  fruit  were  fo  much  admired, 
that  one  bunch  of  grapes  fold  there  for  L.  4c.  In  his 
Magdalens  he  generally  introduced  a  thiitle  on  the  fore 
ground.  He  had  feveral  fcholars,  particularly  Maubert, 
and  one  Gawdy  of  Exeter.  Yet,  notwithftanding  his 
fuccefs,  he  died  poor  in  Ireland  in  1707. 

SMITHER Y,  a  fmith's  fhop ;  alfo  the  art  of  a  fmith, 
by  which  iron  is 'wrought  into  any  ihape  by  means  of 
tire,  hammering,  tiling,  &c. 

SMITING-line,  in  a  fhip,  is  a  fmall  rope  fattened 
to  the  mizen-yard-arm,  below  at  the  deck,  and  is  always 
furled  up  with  the  mizen-iail,  even  to  the  upper  end 
ot  tire  yard,  and  thence  it  comes  down  to  the  poop. 
Its  uie  is  to  loofe  the  mizen-fail  without  linking  down 
the  yard,  which  is  eafily  done,  becaufe  the  mizen-fail  is 
furled  up  only  with  rope-yarns  ;  and  therefore  when 
this  rope  is  pulled  hard,  it  breaks  all  the  rope-yarns, 
and  to  the  tail  falls  down  ot  itfelf.  The  tailor's  phrafe  is, 
Jnut:  the  mizen  (whence  this  rope  takes  its  name),  that  is, 
hale  by  this  rope  that  the  fail  may  fall  down. 

^MOKE,  a  denfe  elaltic  vapour,  ariling  from  burn- 
ing bodies.     As  this  vapour  is  extremely   difagreeable 
10  the  fenfes,  and  often  prejudicial  to  the  health,  man- 
3  Z  2  kind 
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SmoVr.    kind  have  Mien  upon  feveral  contrivances  to  enjoy  the     be  handled,  for  the  hands  might  warm  it.     At  the  end 

v bene.it  of  fire,  without  being  annoyed  by  fmoke.     The     of  a  quill  fallen  live  or  fix  inches  ol  the  iiiull  light  fila- 

moft  univcrfal  of  thefe  contrivance*  is  a  tube  leading  ment  ol  lilk,  fo  that  it  may  be  held  either  above  the 
from  the  chamber  in  which  die  lire  is  kindled  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  or  under  the  lower  end,  your 
top  of  the  building,  through  which  the  fmoke  afceuds,  warm  hand  being  at  a  dillance  by  the  length  of  the 
and  is  difperfed  into  the  atmolphcre.  Thefe  tubes  are 
called  chimneys ;  which,  when  coiiilrncled  in  a  proper 
manner,  carry  off  the  fmoke  entirely  ;  but,  when  im- 
properly ci  ullnictcd,  they  parry  off  the  fmoke  imper- 
dctly,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants.  As 
our  mafons  at  preknt  leem  to  have  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  chimneys  ought  to  wan 
be  built,  we  can  hardly  perform  a  more  acceptable  icr-     Wai 


quill.  It  there  were  any  motion  of  air  through  the 
tube,  it  would  manilcil  itfelf  by  its  eflcdt  on  the  lilk  ; 
but  if  the  tube  and  the  air  in  it  are  of  the  lame  tempo 
ratine  with  the  impounding  air,  there  will  be  no  fuch 
motion,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  tube,  whether 
crooked  or  lliaight,   narrow  below  and   widening   up. 

OT  the  contrary,  the  air  in   it  will  be  quiefcenf. 

the  tube,  and  you  will  find  as  long  as  it  continue* 


vice  to  the  public  than  to  point  out  the  manner  in  warm,  a  conltaut  current  of  air  entering  below  and  paf- 
which  they  ought  to  be  court  rucrcd,  fo  as  to  carry  off"  fing  up  through  it  till  difcharged  at  the  top  ;  becaufc 
the  fmoke    entirely  ;   as   well   as   to   explain   the    caules     the  warmth  of  the  tube  being  communicated  to  the  air 


from  which  the  detects  fo  ofttu  complained  of  generally 

proceed,  and  the  method  of  removing  them. 

Tranfaahn      Thole  who   would  be   acquainted   with   this  fubjeit, 

tftbe  Ante-  fhould  begin   by  conlidcring  on  what   principle  fmoke 

rtcin  fbilo-  afCCIUJs  jn  anv  chimney.   At  (hit  many  are  apt  to  think 

a,t"."    °    ,nat  fmoke  is  in   its  nature,   and  of  itfelf,   fpecifically 

lighter  than  air,  and  rifes  in  it  for  the  fame  reafon  that 

cork   riles   in  water.     Thefe  fee   no   caufe  why  fmoke 


eitly. 


it  contains,  rarefies  that  air,  and  makes  it  lighter  than 
the  air  without;  which  therefore  preffes  in  below,  fori 

it  upwards,  follows  and  takes  its  place,  and  is  rarefied 
in  its  turn.  And,  without  warming  the  tube,  if  you 
hold  under  it  a  knob  of  hot  iron,  the  air  thereby  heat- 
ed will  rife  and  till  the  tube,  going  out  at  its  top  ;  and 
this  motion  in  the  tube  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
knob  remains  hot,  bccaule  the  air  entering  the  tube  be- 


ihould  not  rife  in  the  chimney  though  the  room  be  ever     low,  is  heated  and  rarefied  by  palling  near  and  over  that 
foclofe.      Otlieis  think  there  is  a  power  in  chimneys  to     knob. 


drain  up  the  fmoke,  and  that  there  are  different  forms 
of  chimneys  which  afford  more  or  lefs  of  this  power. 
Thefe  amufe  themfelves  with  fearching  for  the  heft  form. 
The  equal  dimenlions  of  a  funnel  in  its  whole  length  is 
not  thought  artificial  enough,  and  it  is  made,  for  fancied 
reaions,  fometimes  tapering  and  narrowing  from  below 
upwards,  and  fometimes  the  contrary,  &c.  &c.  A 
iimplc  experiment  or  two  may  ferve  to  give  more  cor- 
rect idea6.   Having  lighted  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  plunge  the 


That  this  motion  is  produced  merely  by  the  difference 
of  fpecific  gravity  between  the  fluid  within  and  that 
without  the  tube,  and  not  by  any  fancied  form  of  the 
tube  itfelf,  may  appear  by  plunging  it  into  water  con- 
tained in  a  glafs  jar  a  foot  deep,  through  which  fuch 
motion  might  be  leen,  The  water  within  and  without 
the  tube  being  ot  the  fame  fpeeitic  gravity,  balance 
each  other,  and  both  remain  at  relt.  But  take  out  the 
tube,  Hop  its  bottom  with  a  finger,  and  till  it  with  olive 


Hem  to  the  bottom  of  a  decanter  half  filled  with  cold  oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water  ;     then  Hopping   the 

water;  then  putting  a  rag  over  the  bowl,  blow  through  top,  place  it  as  before,  its  lo.ver  end  under  water,  its 

it,  and  make  the  fmoke  defcend  in  the  Hem  of  the  pipe,  top  a  very  little  above.      As  long  as  you  keep  the  bot- 

from  the  end  of  which  it  will   rife   in  bubbles  through  torn  flopped  the  fluids  remain  at  reft  ;  but  the  moment 

the  water  ;   and  being   thus  cooled,  will  not  afterwards  it  is  unitopt,   the  heavier  enters  below,  forces   up  the 

rife  to  go  out  through  the  neck  of  the  decanter,  but  re-  lighter,   and   takes    its  place  :     and    the    motion   then 

main  fpreading  itfelf  and   refting  on  the  lurlace  of  the  ceales,  merely  becaufe  the  new  fluid  cannot  be  iuccef- 

water.      This  fhows  that  fmoke  is  really  heavier  than  fively  made  lighter,  as  air  may  be  by  a  warm  tube, 
air,  and  that  it  is  carried  upwards  only  when  attached  In  tact,  no  form  of  the  funnel  ot  a  chimney  has  any 

to  or  acted  upon  by  air  that  is  heated,  and  thereby  ra-  fhare  in  its  operation  or  effeft  refpe&ing  fmoke  except 

refied  and  rendered   fpeciiically  lighter  than  the  air  in  its  height.    The  longer  the  funnel,  it  eredt,  the  greater 

its  neighbourhood.  its  force   when  tilled  with  heated  and   rarefied  air  to 

Smoke  being  rarely  feen  but  in  company  with  heat-  draw  in  below  and  drive  up  the  fmoke,  if  one  may,  in 


td  air,  and  its  upward  motion  being  vifible,  though  that 
of  the  rarefied  air  that  drives  it  is  not  fo,  has  naturally 
given  rife  to  the  error.  It  is  now  well  known  that  air 
is  a  fluid  which  has  weight  as  well  as  others,  though 
about  8c  o  times  lighter  than  water  ;  that  heat  makes 
the  particles  of  air  recede  from  each  other,  and  take  up 
more  fpace,  fo  that  the  fame  weight  of  air  heated  will 
have  more  bulk  than  equal  weights  of  cold  air  which 
may  furround  it,  and  in  that  cafe  mull  rife,  being  forced 
upwards  by  fuch  colder  and  heavier  air,  which  prelles 
to  get  under  it  and  take  its  place.  That  air  is  fo  ra- 
refied or  expanded  by  heat,  may  be  proved  to  their  com- 
piehenfion  by  a  lank  blown  bladder,  which  laid  before 
a  fire,  will  foon  fwell,  grow  tight,  and  burll. 


Plate 


compliance  with  cuftom,  ufe  the  expreflion  draw.,  when 
in  fadt  it  is  the  fuperior  weight  of  the  furrounding  at- 
mofphere  that  preffes  to  enter  the  funnel  below,  and  fo 
drives  up  before  it  the  fmoke  and  warm  air  it  meets 
with  in  its  pafTage. 

What  is  it  then  which  makes  a  fmoky  chimney,  that 
is,  a  chimney  which,  iuflead  of  conveying  up  all  the 
fmoke,  discharges  a  part  of  it  into  the  room,  offending 
the  eyes  aDd  damaging  the  furniture  ? 

The  caufes  of  this  effeft  may  be  reduced  to  nine,  dif- 
fering from  each  otlitr,  and  therefore  requiiing  different 
remedies. 

1 .  Srnoiy  chimney  1  in  a  neiv  houfe  are  fuch  frequently 
from  mere  want  of  air.  The  workmanfhip  of  the  rooms 
being  all  good,  andjuli  out  of  the  workman's  hands,  the 


Another   experiment  may   be   to  take  a  glafs  tube 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  12  inches  long,  open  at     joints  of  the  boards  ot  the  flooring,  and  of  the  pannels 
fig.  1.      both  ends,  and  fixed  upright  on  legs  fo  that  it  need  not     of  wainfeotting,  are  all  true  and  tight ;  the  more  fo  as 

the 
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Smoke,  the  walls,  perhaps  not  yet  thoroughly  dry,  prelerve  a  width  of  the  open  crevice  between  the  edge  of  the  door  Smoke. 
1  •  dampnefs  in  the  air  «t  the  room  which  keeps  the  wood-  and  the  rabbet  it  fhould  fhut  into.  Suppofe  the  di-  "-""v-" 
work  (welled  and  clofe.  Ttie  doors  and  the  farties  too,  ftance  to  be  half  an  inch,  and  the  door  eight  feet  high; 
being  worked  with  truth,  (hut  with  exactnefs,  fo  that  yon  find  thence  that  your  room  requires  an  entrance 
the  room  is  as  tight  as  a  fnuff-box,  no  paffage  being  for  air  equal  in  area  to  96  half  inches,  or  48  fquare 
left  open  for  air  to  enter  except  the  key-hole,  and  even  inches,  or  a  pafTage  of  6  inches  by  8.  This,  however, 
that  is  fometimes  covered  by  a  little  dropping  (butter,  is  a  large  fuppofkion  ;  there  being  few  chimneys  that, 
Now  if  fmoke  cannot  rife  but  as  connected  with  rare-  having  a  moderate  opening  and  a.  tolerable  height  of 
fitd  air,  and  a  column  of  fuch  air,  fuppofe  it  filling  the  funnel,  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  crevice  of  a 
funnel,  cannot  rife  unlefs  other  air  be  admitted  to  fup-  quarter  of  an  inch  :  Dr  Franklin  found  a  fquare  of  6 
ply  its  place  ;  and  if  therefore  no  current  of  air  enter  by  6,  or  36  fquare  inches,  to  be  a  pretty  good  medium 
the  opening  of  the  chimney — there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  will  ferve  for  mod  chimneys.  High  funnels  with 
the  fmoke  from  coming  out  into  the  room.  If  the  motion  fmall  and  low  openings  may  indeed  be  fupplied  through 
upwards  of  the-  air  in  a  chimney  that  is  freely  fupplied  a  lefs  fpace ;  becaufe,  for  reafons  that  will  appear  here- 
tic obferved  by  the  tifingofthe  fmoke  or  a  feather  in  after,  the  force  of  levity,  if  one  may  fo  fpeak,  beinn- 
it,  and  it  be  conlidered  that  in  the  time  fuch  feather  greater  in  fuch  funnels,  the  cool  air  enters  the  room 
takes  in  rifing  from  the  fire  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  with  greater  velocity,  and  confequently  more  enters  in 
a  column  of  air  equal  to  the  content  of  the  funnel  mud  the  fame  time.  This,  however,  has  its  limits  ;  for  ex- 
be  difcharged,  and  an  equal  quantity  fupplied  from  the  perience  (hows,  that  no  increafed  velocity  fo  occafioned 
room  below,  it  will  appear  abfolutely  impoffible  that  has  made  the  admiffion  of  air  through  the  key-hole 
this  operation  (liould  go  on  if  the  tight  room  is  kept  equal  in  quantity  to  that  through  an  open  door,  though 
(hut  ;  for  were  there  any  force  capable  of  drawing  con-  through  the  door  the  current  moveb  (lowly,  and  through, 
llantly  fo  much  air  out  of  it,  it  mult  foon  be  cxhaufted     the  key-hole  with  great  rapidity. 

like  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  no  animal  could  It  remains  then   to  be  considered,   how  and  where 

live  in  it.  Thofe  therefore  who  flop  every  crevice  in  a  this  nectflary  quantity  of  air  from  without  is  to  be  ad- 
room  to  prevent  the  admiffion  of  frelh  air,  and  yet  would  mitted  fo  as  to  be  leafl  inconvenient  :  for  if  at  the  door, 
have  their  chimney  carry  up  the  fmoke,  require  incon-  left  fo  much  open,  the  air  thence  proceeds  direftlv  to 
fiftencies,  and  expedl  impoffibilities.  Yet  under  this  fi-  the  chimney,  and  in  its  way  comes  cold  to  your  back 
tuation  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  owner  of  a  new  and  heels  as  you  fit  before  your  fire.  If  you  keep  the 
houfe  in  defpair,  and  ready  to.  fell  it  for  much  lefs  than  door  flint,  and  raile  a  little  the  fafh  of  your  window, 
it  coft  ;  conceiving  it  uninhabitable  becaufe  not  a  chim-  you  feel  the  fame  inconvenience.  Various  have  been 
ney  in  any  one  of  its  room6  will  carry  off  the  fmoke  the  contrivances  to  avoid  this ;  fuch  as  bringing  in  frefli 
unlefs  a  door  or  window  be  left  open.  Much  ex-  air  through  pipes  in  the  jams  of  the  chimney,  which 
pence  has  alfo  been  made  to  alter  and  amend  new  chim-  pointing  upwards  fhould  blow  the  fmoke  up  the  funnel; 
neys  which,  had  really  no  fault  :  in  one  houfe  partial-  opening  paffages  into  the  funnel  above,  to  let  in  air  for 
larly  which  Dr  Franklin  knew  that  belonged  to  a  no-  the  fame  purpofe.  But  thefe  produce  an  effedl  con- 
bleman  in  Weftminfter,  that  expence  amounted  to  no  traty  to  that  intended  :  fur  as  it  is  the  conftant  current 
lels  than  L.  300,  after  his  houfe  had  been,  as  he  thought,  of  air  paffing  from  the  room  through  the  opening  of 
finifhed  and  all  charges  paid.  And  after  all,  feveral  of  the  chimney  into  the  funnel  which  prevents  the  fmoke 
the  alterations  were  ineffectual,  tor  want  of  underitand-  from  coming  out  into  the  room,  if  you  lupply  the  funnel 
ing  the  true  principles.  by  other   means  or  in  other  ways  with  the  air  which  it 

Remedies.  When  you  find  on  trial  that  opening  the  wants,  and  cl'pecially  if  that  air  be  cold,  you  diminifh  the 
door  or  a  window  enables  the  chimney  to  carry  up  all  force  of  that  current,  and  the  fmoke  in  it3  efforts  to  en- 
tile fmoke,  you  may  be  fure  that  want  of  air  from  with-     ter  the  room  finds  lefs  refinance. 

dut  was  the  caufe  of  its  fmoking.     "  I  fay  from  ivitb-  The  wanted  air  mufl  then  indifpenfably  be  admitted 

out  (adds  Dr  Franklin),  to  guard  yon  againft  a  com-  into  the  room,  to  lupply  what  goes  off  through  the 
mon  rriftake  of  thofe  who  may  tell  you  the  room  is  opening  of  the  chimney.  M.  Ganger,  a  very  ingenious 
large,  contains  abundance  of  air  fufficient  to  fupply  any  and  intelligent  French  w'iter  on  the  futyeft,  propofes. 
chimney,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  that  the  chimney  with  judgment  to  admit  it  above  the  opening  ot  the 
wants  air.  Thefe  reaforers  are  ignorant  that  the  large-  chimney  ;  and  to  prevent  inconvenience  from  its  crld- 
nefs  of  a  room,  if  tight,  is  in  this  cafe  of  fmall  import-  nefs,  he  directs  that  it  may  be  fo  made,  that  it  (hall 
ance,  fince  it  cannot  patt  with  a  chimney  full  of  its  air  pafs  in  its  entrance  through  winding  cavities  made  be- 
without  occafioning  fo  much  vacuum  ;  which  it  requires  hind  the  iron  back  and  fides  of  the  fire-place,  and  un- 
a  great  force  to  effedt,  and  could  not  be  borne  if  ef-  der  the  iron  hearth-plate  ;  in  which  cavities  it  will  be 
ftfted."  •  warmed,  and  even  heated,  fo  as  to  conttibute  much,  in- 

lt  appearing  plainly  then,  that  fome  of  the  outward  (lead  of  cooling,  to  the  warming  of  the  room.  This 
air  muft  be  admitted,  the  queflion  will  be,  how  much  is  invention  is  excellent  in  itfelf,  and  may  be  ufed  with 
abfolutely  neeeflary  ?  for  )  ou  would  avoid  admitting  advantage  in  building  new  houfes  ;  becaufe  the  chiin- 
more,  as  being  contrary  to  one  of  your  intentions  in  neys  may  then  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  admit  conveniently- 
having  a  fire,  viz.  that  ot  warming  your  room.  To  the  cold  air  to  enter  fuch  paffages  :  but  in  houfes  built 
dlfcover  this  quantity,  {hut  the  door  gradually  while  a  without  Inch  views,  the  chimneys  are  often  fo  fituated 
middling  fire  is  burning,  till  you  find  that  before  it  is  as  not  to  afford  that  convenience  without  great  and  cx- 
quite  (hut  the  fmoke  begins  to  come  out  into  the  room  ;  penfive  alterations.  Eafy  and  cheap  methods,  though 
then  open  it  a  little  till  you  perceive  the  fmoke  comes  not  quite  fo  perfeft  in  ttumlelves,  are  of  more  general 
out  no  longer.     There  hold  the  door,  and  obfeive  the     utility  ;  and  fuch  are  the  following. 

In 
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Smoke.  In  all  rooms  where   there  is  a  fire,   the  body  of  air 

~"*"v  warmed  and  rarefied  before  the  chiir.ney  is  continually 

changing  place,  and  making  room  'or  other  air  that  is 
to  be  warmed  in  its  turn.  Paif  if  it  enters  and  goes 
up  the  chimney,  and  the  reft  rifes  and  takes  place  near 
the  ceiling.  If  the  room  be  lofty,  that  warm  air  re- 
mains above  our  heads  as  long  as  it  continues  warm, 
and  we  arc  little  benefited  by  it,  becaule  it  dees  not 
defcend  till  it  is  cooler.  Few  can  imagine  the  difference 
of  climate  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Inch  a 
room,  who  have  not  tried  it  by  the  thermometer,  01  by 
going  up  a  ladder  till  their  heads  are  near  the  ceiling. 
It  is  then  among  this  warm  air  that  the  wanted  quan- 
tity of  outward  air  is  belt  admitted,  with  which  being 
mixed,  its'coldnefs  is  abated,  and  its  inconvenience  di- 
minifhed  fo  as  to  become  fcarce  obfervable.  1  his  may 
be  eafily  done  by  drawing  down  about  an  inch  the  tipper 
falh  of  a  window  j  or,  if  not  moveable,  by  cutting  inch 
a  crevice  through  its  frame  ;  in  both  which  cafes  it  will 
be  well  to  place  a  thin  (hell  of  the  length  to  conceal 
the  opening,  and  Hoping  upwards,  to  direcl  the  entering 
air  horizontally  along  and  under  the  ceiling.     In  fome 


ing  the  higheft  or  longeft,  and  thofe  of  the  other  floors  Smok*. 
Ihorter  and  fliorttr,  till  we  we  come  to  thofe  in  the  '"~— "V*" 
garrets,  which  ate  of  courfc  the  fhorteft  j  and  the  force 
or  draft  being,  as  already  laid,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  tunnel  filled  with  rarefied  air,  and  a  current 
of  air  from  the  room  into  the  chimney,  fufficieni  to  fill 
the  opening,  being  necefTary  to  oppofe  and  prevent  the 
fmoke  from  coming  out  into  the  room ;  it  follows,  that  the 
openings  of  the  longed  funnels  may  be  larger,  and  that 
thofe  of  the  fliorter  funnels  fhould  be  fmaller.  For  if 
there  be  a  large  opening  to  a  chimney  that  does  not 
drawftvongly,  thelunnel  may  happen  to  be  furnifhedwith 
the  air  which  it  demands  by  a  partial  current  entering  on 
one  fide  of  the  ppening,  and  leaving  the  other  fide  free 
ot  any  oppofino  current,  may  permit  the  fmoke  to  ifTue 
there  into  the  room.  Much  too  of  the  foice  of  draft 
in  a  funnel  depends  on  the  degree  of  rarefa&ion  in  the 
air  it  contains,  and  that  depends  on  the  nearnefs  to  the 
lire  of  it6  paffage  in  enteiing  the  funnel.  If  it  can 
enter  far  from  the  fire  on  each  fide,  or  far  above  the 
fire,  in  a  wide  or  high  opening,  it  receives  little  heat  in 
palling  by  the  fire,  and  the  contents  of  the  funnel  are  by 
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houfes  the  air  may  be  admitted  by  fuch  a  crevice  made  thole  means  lefe  different  in  levity  from  the  furreunding 

in  the  wainfcot,  cornice,  or  plaltering,  neai  the  ceiling  atmoiphere,  and  its  force  in  drawing  confequently  wcak- 

and  over  the  opening  of  the  chimney.      This,  if  practi-  er.      Hence  if  too  large  an  opening  be  given  to  chim- 

cable,  is  to  be  cholen,  beeaufe   the   entering  cold   air  tieys  in  upper  rooms,  thofe  rooms  will  be  fmoky  :   On 

will  there  meet  with  the  warmed  rifing  air  from  before  the  other  hand,  if  too  linall  openings  be  given  to  chim- 

the  fire,  and  be  fooneft  tempered  by  the  mixture.    The  neys  in  the  lower  rooms,  the  entering  air  operating  too 


fame  kind  of  fhelf  fhould  alfo  be  placed  here.  Another 
way,  and  not  a  very  difficult  one,  is  to  take  out  an  up- 
per pane  of  glafs  in  one  of  your  fafhes,  let  it  in  a  tin 
frame,  giving  it  two  fpringing  angular  fides,  and  then 
replacing  it,  with  hinges  below  on  which  it  may  be 
turned  to  open  more  or  lefs  above.  It  will  then  have 
the  appearance  of  an  internal  fky-light.  By  drawing 
this  pane  in,  more  or  lefs,  you  may  admit  what  air  you 


direftly  and  violently  on  the  fire,  and  afterwards  ftrenglh- 
ening  the  draft  as  it  aicends  the  funnel,  will  conlume 
the  fuel  too  rapidly. 

Retmdy.  As  different  ciicumftances  frequently  mix 
thenifclves  in  thefe  matters,  it  is  difficult  to  give  prtcife 
dimenfions  for  the  openings  of  all  chimneys.  Our  fa- 
thers made  them  generally  much  too  large  :  we  have 
leffencd  them  ;  but  they  are  often  ftill  of  greater  dimen- 


find  neceffary.  Its  polition  will  naturally  throw  that  fions  than  they  fhould  be,  the  human  eye  not  being  ca> 
air  up  and  along  the  ceiling.  This  is  what  is  called  in  fily  reconciled  to  fudden  and  great  changes.  If  you 
France  a  Wat  tft  das  ?  As  this  is  a  German  queftion,  fulpect  that  your  chimney  fmokes  from  the  too  great 
the  invention  is  probably  of  that  nation,  and  takes  its  dimenfion  of  its  opening,  contrad  it  by  placing  move- 
name  from  the  frequent  afking  of  that  queftion  when  it  able  boards  fo  as  to  lower  and  narrow  it  gradually 
firft  appeared.      In   England   fome   have   of  late  years     till  you  find  the  fmoke  no  longer  ifTues  into  the  room. 

The  proportion  fo  found  will  be  that  which  is  proper 
for  that  chimney,  and  you  may  employ  the  .bricklayer, 
or  ma  Ion  to  reduce  it  accordingly.  However,  as  in 
building  new  houfes  fomcthing  mull  be  fometimes  ha- 
zarded, Dr  Franklin  propofes  to  make  the  openings  in 
the  lower  rooms  about  30  inches  fquare  and  18  deep, 
and  thofe  in  the  upper  only  1  8  inches  fquare  and  not 
quite  fo  deep  ;  the  intermediate  ones  diminifhing  in  pro- 
portion as  the  height  of  the  funnel  is  diminifhed.  In  the 
larger  openings,  billets  of  two  feet  long,  or  half  the  com- 
mon length  of  cordwood,  may  be  burnt  conveniently  ; 
and  for  the  lmaller,  fuch  wood  may  be  tawed  into 
thirds.  Where  cuaU  are  the  fuel,  the  grates  will  be 
pioportione'd  in  the  openings.  The  fame  depth  is 
ntarly  necefiary  to  all,  the  funnels  being  all  made  of  a 
refpefting  its  function  and  utility  depends  on  quite  f>ze  proper  to  admit  a  chimney-fwecper.  If  in  lars^e 
other  principles  ;  and  thev  might  as  properly  piopor-  and  elegant  rooms  cuftom  or  fancy  fhould  require  the 
tion  the  ftep  in  a  flaircafe  to  the  height  of  the  ftory,  appearance  of  a  larger  chimney,  it  may  .be  formed  of 
inftead  ot  the  natural  elevation  of  mens  legs  in  mount-  expenfive  marginal  decorations,  in  marble,  tec.  But  in 
ing-  The  proportion  then  to  be  regarded,  is  what  re-  time  perhaps,  that  which  is  fitteft  in  the  nature  of  things 
kites  to  the  height  of  the  funnel.  For  as  the  funnels  way  come  to  be  thought  handfomeft. 
in  the  different  ftories  of  a  houfe  are  necefTarily  of  dif-  3-  Another  caule  of  fmoky  chimneys   is  loo  Jbort  a 

fcrent  heights  or  lengths,  that  from  the  lowtlt  floor  be-    funnel.    This  happens  neceflarily  in  fome  cafes,  as  where 


cut  a  round  hole  about  five  inches  diameter  in  a  pane 
of  the  fafh  and  placed  againft  it  a  circular  plate  of  tin 
hung  on  an  axis,  and  cut  into  vanes;  which,  being  fepa- 
rately  bent  a  little  obliquely,  are  afted  upon  by  the  en- 
tering air,  fo  as  to  force  the  plate  continually  round 
like  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.  This  admits  the  outward 
air,  and  by  the  continual  whirling  of  the  vanes,  does 
in  fome  degree  diiperfe  it.  The  noife  only  is  a  little 
inconvenient. 

2.  A  fecond  caufe  of  the  fmoking  of  chimneys  is, 
their  openings  in  the  ream  being  loo  large ;  that  is,  too 
wide,  too  high,  or  both.  Architects  in  general  have  no 
other  ideas  of  proportion  in  the  opening  of  a  chimney 
than  what  relate  to  fymmetry  and  beauty  reflecting 
the  dimenfions  of  the  room  ;  while  its  true  proportion 
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imury  is   required   in  a  lew  building]  for,  it   the     into  its  room  as  o'ten  as  the  door  communicating  with    Smile. 
el  he  raifed  high  above  the  roof,  in  ordrr  to  llrength-     the  (tai  cife  was  opened.  '■■  ■  v       '' 


a  ch! 

funnel  he  raifed  high  above  the  roof,  in  ordrr  to  llrengtl 

en  its  draft,  it  is  then  in  danger  of  being  blown  down,  Take  care  that  every  room  have  the  means 

and  crufhing  the  roof  in  its  fall.  of  fupplying  itfelf  from  without  with  the  air  which   its 

Remedies.     Contraft  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  fo  chimney  may  require,   fo  that  no  one  of  them  may  be 

as  to  oblige  all  the  entering  air  to  pals  tbrougb  or  vciy  obliged  to  borrow  from  another;  i:or  under  the  neceffity 

near  the  fire  ;  whereby  it  will  be  more  heated  and  rare-  of  lending.   A  variety  of  thefe  means  have  been  already 

ficd,  the  runnel  itfelf  be  more  warmed,  and  its  contents  defcri'jed. 

have  more  of  what  may  be  called  the  force  of  levity,  fo  5.  Another  canfe  of  fmcking  is,  tvhen  the  topi  of Mm. 

as  to   rife   ltrongly  and  maintain  a  good  draft   at   the  neys  are  commanded  by  higher   buildings,  or  by  a  hill,   fo 

opening.  that   the  wind  blowing  over   fuch   eminences  falls  like 

Or  you  may  in  fome  cafes,  to  advantage,  build  addi-  water  over  a  dam,  fometimes  almoft  perpendicularly  on 

tional  ftories  over  the  low  building,  which  will  fupport  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  that  lie  in  its  way,  and  beats 

a  high  funnel.  down  the  fmoke  contained  in  them. 

If  the  low  building  be  ufed  as  a  kitchen,  and  a  con-  To  illullrate   this,  let  A  (:ig.  3.)  repiefent  a   final! 

traction  of  the  opening  therefore  inconvenient,  a  large  building  at  the   tide  of  a  great  rock    B,   and  the  wind 

one  being  neceflary,  at  leait  when  there  are  great  din-  coming  in   the  direction  CD  ;   when  the  current  of  air 

ners,  for  the  free  management  of  fo  many  cooking  utcn-  comes  to  the  point  D,  being  hurried  forward  with  great 

fils  ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  beft.  expedient  perhaps  would  be  velocity,  it   gees  a  little   forward,   but   foon   defcends 

to  build  two  more  funnels  joining  to  the  firff,  and  ha-  downward,  and  gradudly  is  reflected  more  and  mote  in- 

vin  r  three  moderate  openings,  one  to  each  funnel,  in-  ward,   as  reprefcuted  by  the  dotted   lines  EE,   ccc.  fo 

•ftead  of  one  large  one.     When  there  is  occafion  to  ufe  that,  defcending  downwards  upon  the  tap  of  the  chim- 

but   one,  the  other  two  may  be   kept   (hut  by  fliding  ney  A,  the  fmoke  is  beat  back  again  into  the  apart- 

plates,    hereafter   to   be   defcribed  ;  and  two  or  all  of  ments. 

them  may  be  ufed  together  when  wanted.     This  will  It  is  evident  that  houfes  fituated  near  high  hills  or 

indeed  be  an  expence,  but  not  an  ufelefs  one,  fince  your  thick   woods  will  be  in  fome  meafure  expofed  to  the 

cooks  will  work  with  more  comfort,  fee  better  than  in  fame    inconvenience  ;  but  it  is  likewife  plain,  that  if  a 

a  fmoky  kitchen   what  they  are  about,   your  victuals  houfe   be  fituated   upon   the  (lope  of  a  bill    (as  at  F, 

will  be  cleaner  dreffed  and  not  tafte  of  fmoke,  as  is  of-  fig.  3.),  it   will  not   be  in  any  danger   of  fmoke  when 

ten  the  cafe  ;  and  to  render  the  effect   more   certain,  a  the  wind  blows  towards  that  fidt  of  the  hill  upon  which 

flack  of  three  funnels  may  be  fafely  built  higher  above  it  is  fituated;   for  the  current  of  air  coming  over  the 

the  roof  than  a  (ingle  funnel.  houfe-top  in  the  direction  GH,  is  immediately  chan  -ci 

The  cafe  of  too  flrort  a  funnel  is  more  general  than  by  the  flope  of  the  hill  to  the  direction  HC,  which 
would  be  imagined,  and  often  found  where  one  would  powerfully  draws  the  fmoke  upward  from  the  top  of 
not  expeft  it.  For  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  01-contri-  the  chimney.  But  it  is  alio  evident,  that  a  houfe  in 
ved  buildings,  inftead  of  having  a  funnel  for  each  room  this  fituation  will  be  liable  to  fmoke  when  the  wind 
or  fire-place,  to  bend  and  turn  the  funnel  of  an  upper  blows  from  the  hill  ;  for  the  current  of  air  coming 
room  fo  as  to  make  it  enter  the  fide  of  another  funnel  downward  i.i  the  direction  CH,  will  beat  downward 
that  comes  fram  below.  By  thele  means  the  upper  room  on  the  chimney  F,  and  prevent  the  fmoke  from  afcend- 
funnel  is  made  fhort  of  courfe,  fince  its  length  can  only  ing  with  freedom.  The  effect  will  be  much  height- 
be  reckoned  trom  the  place  where  it  enters  the  lower  ened  if  the  doors  and  windows  are  chiefly  in  the  lower- 
room  funnel;  and  that   funnel   is  alfo  fhortened  by  all  mod  fide  ef  the  houfe. 

the  difiance  between  the  entrance  of  the  fecond  funnel  Remedy.     That   commonly  applied   to  this   cafe  is  a 

and  the  top  of  the  (lack  :   for  all  that  part  being  readi-  turncap  made  of  tin  or  plate  iron,  covering  the  chimney 

ly  ftipplied  with  air  through  the  fecond  funnel,  adds  no  above  and  on  three  fides,  open  on  one  lide,  turning  on 

ftrength  to  the  draft,  efpecially  as  that  air  is  cold  when  a  fpindle  ;   and   which  being  guided   or  governed  by  a 

there  is  no  fire  in  the  fecond  chimney.     The  only  eafy  vane   always   prefeuts   its  back   to  the  current.      This 

remedy  here  is,  to  keep  the  opening  of  that  funnel  fhut  may  be  generally  effectual,  though  not  certain,  as  there 

in  which  there  is  no  fire.  may  be  cafts  in  which   it  will  not   fucceed.     Railing 

4.  Another  very  common  caufe  of  the  fmoking  of  your  funnels  if  practicable,  fo  as  their  tops  may  be  high- 
chimneys  is,  their  orerpoiverir.g  one  another.  For  in-  er,  or  at  leaft  equal,  with  the  commanding  eminence,  is 
fiance,  if  there  be  two  chimneys  in  one  large  room,  and  more  to  be  depended  on.  But  the  turning  cap,  beiiiT 
you  make  fires  in  both  of  them,  the  doors  and  windows  eaiierand  cheaper,  (hould  firll  be  tried.  "  If  obliged  to 
clofe  (lint,  you  will  find  that  the  greater  and  itronger  fire  build  in  fuch  a  fituation,  I  would  choofe  (fays  Dr 
(hall  overpower  the  weaker,  from  the  funnel  of  which  it  Franklin)  to  place  my  doors  on  the  lide  next  the  hill, 
will  draw  air  down  to  fupply  its  own  demand ;  which  air  and  the  backs  of  my  chimneys  on  the  fartheit  fide  ;  for 
defcending  in  the  weaker-  funnel,  will  drive  down  its  then  the  column  of  air  falling  over  the  eminence,  and  of 
fmoke,  and  force  it  into  the  room.  If,  inltead  of  being  courfe  preffing  on  that  below,  and  torcino-  it  to  enter 
in  one  room,  the  two  chimneys  are  in  two  different  rooms,  the  doors  or  ivtis-i/Z-dtuts  on  that  fide,  would  tend  to 
communicating  by  a  door,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  when-  balance  the  preffure  down  the  chimneys,  and  leave 
ever  that  door  is  open.  In  a  very  tight  houfe,  a  the  funnels  more  free  in  the  exercife  of  their  func- 
kitchen   chimney   on   the  lowed   floor,  when  it   had  a  tions."   , 

great   fire  in   it,   has  been  known  to  overpower  any  6.  There  is  another  cafe  which  is  the  reverfe  of  that 

other  chimney  in  the  houfe,  and  draw  air  and  fmoke  laft  mentioned.     It  is  where  the  commanding  eminence 
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in  i!  inde  L 
To  exp!  ■  rteccffa         Suppofe 

then  a  building  Qde  AB  happens  ofed 

to  the  wind,  and  fonris  a  kind  of  Jam  ■ 

Suppofc  ths  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  Ft. 
The  air  obftruded  by  this  dam  or  bull  ling  A  Li  will 
like  water  prefs  and  fearcl  ,      through  it;  b-:t 

ing  none,  it  is  beat  back  with  violence,  and  fpn 
If  on   every  fide,  as  is  represented  by  the  curved 
lines  e,  c,  e,  r,  e,  e.      It  will  therefore  force  itfelf  d        i 
the  {"inr.ll  chimney  C.  in  oidcr  to  get  through  by  fome 
door  or  window  open  on  the  othei      '  b      ung. 

And  if  theie  be  a  lire  in  fuch  chimney,   its  fmoke  is  of 
courfe  beat  down,  and  fills  the  i 

Remc'y.  i  here  s  but  one  remedy,  which  is  to  raife 
fuch  a  funnel  higher  than  the  roof,  fupporting  it  il 

iry  by  iron  bars.      For  a  turncap  in  this  c-.fe  1' 
effect,  the  dammed  up  air  preffing  down 
whatever  polition  the  wind  may  have  placed  its  < 

Dr  Fiav-klin  mentions  a  city  in  which  many 
aie  rendered  fmoky  by  this  operation.    For  t:t 
ens  being  built  behind,  and  connect    I  b 
the  ho'ufes,  and  the  tops  of  the  kitchen  chiinn 
than  the  tops  of  the   houfes,  the  whole  ii 
when  the  wind  blows  againll  its  back  fori  i 
as  above  defcribed  ;  and  the  wind   fo  ol, 
down   thofe   kitchen-chimneys    (especially    when    they 
have  but  weak   fires  in  them)  to  pals  through  the  pil- 
lage and   houfe  into  the  ftreet.      Kitchen  chimneys  fo 
formed  and   fituated   have   another  inconvenience.      In 
Cummer,  if  you   open   youT   uppet  room   windows  for 
air,  a  li  -lit  breeze   Mowing  over  your  kitchen  chimney 
towards  the  houfe,  though  not  llronp   enough  to  force 
down  its  fmoke  as  afore-laid,  is  fufficient  to  waft  it  into 
your  windows,  and  fill  the  rooms  with  it  ;  which,  be- 
Cdes  the  difagrt  your  furniture. 

-.  Chimneys,  otherwife  drawing  well,  arc  fometimes 
made  to  fmoke  by  the  improper  and  inconvenient  filuation 
of  a  door.  When  the  door  and  chimney  are  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  room,  if  the  door  being  in  the  corner 
is  made  to  open  againll  the  wall,  which  is  common,  as 
being  there,  when  open,  more  out  of  the  way,  it  follows, 
that  when  the  door  is  only  opened  in  part,  a  ciiritnt  of 
air  milling  in  paffes  along  the  wall  into  and  acrofs  the 
opening  of  the  chimney,  and  flirts  fome  of  the  fmoke 
out  into  the  room.  This  happens  moie  certainly  when 
the  door  is  (hutting,  for  then  the  force  of  the  current  is 
augmented,  and  becomes  very  inconvenient  to  thofe 
who,  warming  thcnilckes  by  the  lire,  happen  to  fit  in 
ito  way. 

The  remedies  are  obvious  and  eafy.  Either  put  an 
intervening  fcreen  from  the  wall  round  great  part  of 
the  fireplace  ;  or,  winch  is  perhaps  preferable,  fhift  the 
hinges  of  your  door,  lo  as  it  may  open  the  other  way, 
and  when  open  throw  the  air  along  the  other  wall. 

8.  A  room  that  has  no  fire  in  its  chimney  is  fome- 
times filled  with/male  tvhich  it  received  al  the  top  of  its 
funnel,  end  defends  into  the  room.  Funnels  without  fires 
have  an  efteiA  according  to  their  degree  of  eoldnefs  or 
warmth  on  the  air  that  happens  to  be  contained  in  them. 
The  furrounding  atmofphcie  is  frequently  changing  its 
temperature  ;  but  Hacks  of  funnels  covered  from  winds 
and  tun  by  the  houfe  that  contains  them,  retain  a  more 
equal  temperature.     If,  alter  a  warm  feafon,  the  out- 
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ward  air  fnddenly  grows  cold,  the  empty  warm  funnch 
begin  to  draw  rtrongly  upward;  that  is,  they  rarely  v 
the  air  contained  in  them,  which  of  courle  riles,  cooler 
air  enters  below  to  fuppry  its  place,  is  rarefied  in  its 
turn,  and  rifes ;  and  this  operation  continues  till  the 
funnel  grows  cooler,  or  the  outward  air  warm;  . 
both,  when  the  motion  ccaies.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
after  a  cold  feafon  the  outward  air  fuddenly  grows  warm 
and  of  courfe  lighter,  the  air  contained  in  the  cool  fun- 
nels being  heavier  defcends  into  the  room  ;  and  the 
warmer  air  which  enteis  their  tops  being  cooled  in  in 
turn,  and  made  heavier,  continues  to  dclecne!  i  and  tins 
Operation  |  oes  OB  till  the  funnels  are  warmed  by  the 
palling  of  warm  ah-  thio'  them,  or  the  air  itfelf  grow* 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the 
i  ':-.  i^  nearly  equal,  the  difference  of  warmth  in  the 
.•  b  .  I  night  is  fufficient  to  produce  thefe 

.  'i  will  be  rin  to  afcernd  the  tunnels  as  the 

•;  of  tlie  evening  comes  on,  and  this  current  will  con- 
line  oi  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
::  begin    to  hefitate  ;   and  n:i  the  heat  or  the  day 
■  It,  dou  n  wards,  and  continues  fo  till  to* 
.     ii'  ,    when  it  again  helitates  for  fome  time, 
oes  upwards  conftantly  during  the  night,  aa 
med.      Now  when  Imoke  iffuing  from  the 
iiring  funnels  paiTes  over  the  tops  of  fun- 
nels which  are  at  the  time  drawing  downwards,  as  they 
often  are  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  fuch  fmoke  is 
ceifity  drawn  into  thefe  funnels,  and  defcends  with 
the  air  into  the  chamber. 

The  remedy  is  to  have  a  Aiding  plate  that  will  flint 
per.-My  the  offending  funnel.  Dr  Franklin  has  thus 
defcribed  it  :  "  The  opening  of  the  chimney  is  con- 
tracted by  brick-work  faced  with  matble  fiabs  to  about 
two  feet  between  the  jams,  and  the  breaft  brought  down 
to  within  about  three  feet  of  the  hearth.  An  iron 
frame  is  placed  juft  under  the  breaft,  and  extending 
quite  to  the  back  of  the  chimney,  i\>  that  a  plate  of  the 
lame  metal  may  Hide  horizontally  backwards  anel  for- 
wards in  the  grooves  on  each  fide  oi  the  frame.  This 
plate  is  juft  fo  large  as  to  fill  the.  whole  fpace,  and  (hut 
the  chimney  entirely  when  thruit  quite  in,  which  is  con- 
\..  -.:-.:  when  there  is  no  fire.  Draw  it  out,  fo  as  to 
leave  between  its  further  edge  and  the  back  a  fpace  of 
about  two  inches  ;  this  fpace  is  fufficient  for  the  fmoke 
to  pals  ;  and  fo  large  a  part  of  the  funnel  being  ftopt 
by  the  reft  of  the  plate,  the  paffage  of  warm  air  out  of 
the  room,  up  the  chimney,  is  obftruCled  ana  retarded  ; 
and  by  thofe  me3ns  much  ceild  air  is  prevented  from  co- 
ming in  through  crevices,  to  fupply  its  place.  This  ef- 
fect is  made  manifeft  three  ways.  I.  When  the  fire 
burns  brilkly  in  cold  weather,  the  howling  or  whiffling 
noile  made  by  the  wind,  as  it  enters  the  room  through 
the  crevices,  when  the  chimney  is  open  as  ufual,  ceafes 
as  foon  as  the  plate  is  flid  in  to  its  proper  diftance. 
2.  Opening  the  door  of  the  room  about  half  an  inch, 
and  holding  your  hand  agaihft  the  opening,  near  the 
top  of  the  door,  you  feel  the  cold  air  earning  in  againll 
your  hand,  but  weakly,  if  the  plate  be  in.  Let  another 
petfe-m  luddenly  draw  it  out,  fo  as  to  let  the  air  of  the 
room  go  up  the  chimney,  with  its  ufual  freedom  where 
chimneys  are  open,  and  you  immediately  feel  the  cold 
air  ruffling  in  ftrongly.  3.  If  fomethmg  be  fet  auainlt 
the  door,  juft  fufficient,  when  the  plate  is  in,  to  keep 
the  door  nearly   ftiut,  by  refitting  the  prtffure  ot  the 
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r.ir  that  would  force  it  open  :  then,  when  the  plate  is 
J  drawn  out,  the  door  will  be  forced  open  by  the  in- 
creafed  preffure  of  the  outward  cold  air  endeavouring 
to  get  in  to  fupply  the  place  or"  the  warm  air  that  now 
paffes  out  of  the  room  to  go  up  the  chimney.  In  our 
common  open  chimneys,  halt  the  'utl  is  wafted,  and  its 
effect  loft  ;  the  air  it  has  warmed  being  immediately 
drawn  off." 

9.  Chimneys  which  generally  draw  well,  do  neverthe- 
lefs  fometimes  give  fmoke  into  the  rooms,  it  being  driven 
dotvn  by  Jlrong  winds  pajjing  over  the  tops  of  their  funnels , 
though  not  defcending  from  any  commanding  eminence. 
This  cafe  is  moft  frequent  where  the  funnel  is  fhort  and 
the  opening  turned  from  the  wind.  It  is  the  more 
grievous,  when  it  happens  to  be  a  cold  wind  that  pro- 
duces the  effect,  becaufe  when  you  moft  want  your  fire 
you  are  fometimes  obliged  to  extinguifh  it.  To  un- 
■derftand  this,  it  may  be  confidered  that  the  riling  li^ht 
air,  to  obtain  a  free  iffue  from  the  tunnel,  mull  pufl-i  out 
of  its  way  or  oblige  the  air  that  is  over  it  to  rife.  In 
~a  time  of  calm  or  ot  little  wind  this  is  done  vifibly  ; 
for  we  fee  the  fmoke  that  is  brought  up  by  that  air 
rife  in  a  column  above  the  chimney  :  but  when  a  vio- 
lent current  of  air,  that  is,  a  ftrong  wind,  paffes  over 
the  top  of  a  chimney,  its  particles  have  received  (o  much 
force,  which  keeps  them  in  a  horizontal  direction  and 
follow  each  other  fo  rapidly,  that  the  riling  light  air 
has  not  itrength  fufficient  to  oblige  them  to  quit  that 
direction  and  move  upwards  to  permit  its  iffue. 

Remedies.  In  Venice,  the  cuftom  is  to  open  or  widen 
the  top  of  the  flue  rounding  it  in  the  true  form  of  a  fun- 
nel. In  other  places  the  contrary  is  praCtifed  ;  the 
tops  of  the  flues  being  narrowed  inwards,  fo  as  to  form 
a  flit  lor  the  iffue  of  the  fmoke,  long  as  the  breadth  of 
the  funnel,  and  only  four  inches  wide.  This  fecms  to 
have  been  contrived  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  entry  of 
the  wind  would  thereby  be  obftructed,  and  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  imagined,  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
riling  warm  air  being  condenfed,  as  it  were,  in  the  nar- 
row opening,  would  thereby  be  ftrengthened,  fo  as  to 
overcome  the  refiftance  of  the  wind.  This,  however, 
did  not  always  fucceed  ;  for  when  the  wind  was  at 
northeaft  and  blew  frefh,  the  fmoke  was  rorced  down 
by  tits  into  the  room  where  Dr  Franklin  commonly  fat, 
fo  as  to  oblige  him  to  fhift  the  fire  into  another.  The 
polition  of  the  (lit  of  this  funnel  was  indeed  north-eaft 
and  fouth-weft.  Perhaps  ir  it  had  lain  acrofs  the  wind, 
the  effect  mi^ht  have  been  different.  But  on  this  we 
can  give  no  certainty.  It  feems  a  matter  proper  to  be 
referred  to  experiment.  Poflibly  a  turncap  might  have 
been  ferviceable,  but  it  was  not  tried. 

With  all  the  fcience,  however,  that  a  man  lhall  fup- 
pofe  himfelf  poffeffed  of  in  this  article,  he  may  fometimes 
meet  with  cafes  that  (hall  puzzle  him.  "  I  once  lodged 
(fays  Dr  Franklin)  in  a  houfe  at  London,  which  in  a 
litde  room  had  a  fingle  chimney  and  funnel.  The  open- 
ing was  very  fmall,  yet  it  did  not  keep  in  the  fmoke, 
and  all  attempts  to  have  a  fire  in  this  room  were  truit- 
lefs.  I  could  not  imagine  the  leafon,  till  at  length  ob- 
ferving  that  the  chamber  over  it,  which  had  no  fireplace 
in  it,  was  always  filled  with  fmoke  when  a  fire  was  kin- 
dled below,  and  tliat  the  fmoke  came  through  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  wainfcot ;  I  had  the  wainfcot  taken 
down,  and  difcovered  that  the  funnel  which  went  up 
behind   it  had   a  crack  many  feet  in  length,   and  wide 
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enough  to  admit  my  arm  ;  a  breach  very  dangerous  with    Sm<.ftc- 
regard  to  fire,  and  occafioncd  probably  by  an  apparent     J^c^ 
in eiular  fettling  of  one  fide  of  the  houfe.      The  air  en-  "— "V— J 
tering  this  breech  freely,  deftroyed  the  drawing  force  of 
the  funnel.      The  remedy  would  have  been,  filling  up 
the  breach,   or  rather  rebuilding  the  funnel :  but  the 
landlord  rather  chofe  to  Hop  up  the  chimney. 

"  Another  puzzling  cafe  I  met  with  at  a  friend's 
country  houfe  near  London.  His  bed  room  had  a 
chimney  in  which,  he  told  me,  he  never  could  have  a 
fire,  for  all  the  fmoke  came  out  into  the  room.  I  flat, 
tered  myfelf  I  could  eafily  find  the  caufe  and  prefcribe 
the  cure.  I  had  a  fire  made  there,  and  found  it  as  he 
faid.  I  opened  the  door,  and  perceived  it  was  not 
want  of  air.  I  made  a  temporary  contraction  of  the 
opening  of  the  chimney,  and  found  that  it  was  not  its 
being  too  large  that  caufed  the  fmoke  to  iffue.  I  went 
out  and  looked  up  at  the  top  of  the  chimney :  Its  fun- 
nel was  joined  in  the  fame  ftack  with  others ;  fome  of 
them  fhorter,  that  drew  very  well,  and  I  faw  nothing  to 
prevent  its  doing  the  fame.  In  fine,  after  every  other 
examination  I  could  think  of,  I  was  obliged  to  own  the 
infufEciency  of  my  (kill.  But  my  friend,  who  made  no 
pretention  to  fuch  kind  of  knowledge,  afterwards  difco- 
vered the  caufe  himfelf.  He  got  to  the.top  of  the  fun- 
nel  by  a  ladder,  and  looking  down  found  it  filled  with 
twigs  and  draw  cemented  by  earth  and  lined  with  fea- 
thers. It  feems  the  houfe,  after  being  built,  had  flood 
empty  fome  years  before  he  occupied  it  ;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  fome  large  birds  had  taken  the  advantage  of 
its  retired  fituation  to  make  their  nell  there.  The  rub- 
bifh,  confiderable  in  quantity,  being  removed,  and  the 
funnel  cleared,  the  chimney  drew  well,  and  gave  fatis- 
faction." 

Chimneys  whofe  funnels  go  up  in  the  north  wall  of 
a  houfe,  and  are  expofed  to  the  north  winds,  are  not  fo 
apt  to  draw  well  as  thofe  in  a  fouth  wall ;  becaufe  when 
rendered  cold  by  thofe  winds,  they  draw  downwards. 

Chimneys  inclofed  in  the  body  of  a  houfe  are  better 
than  thofe  whofe  funnels  are  expofed  in  cold  walls. 

Chimneys  in  ftacks  are  apt  to  draw  better  than  fepa- 
rate  funnels,  becaufe  the  funnels  that  have  con ftant  fires 
in  them  warm  die  others  in  fome  degree  that  have 
none. 

SMOKK-jfaci.  This  ingenious  machine  is  of  German 
extraction  ;  and  Meffinger,  in  his  Collection  of  Mechani- 
cal Performances,  fays  it  is  very  ancient,  being  repre- 
fented  in  a  painting  at  Nurenbergh,  which  is  known  to 
be  older  than  the  year  1350. 

Its  conftruction  is  abundantly  fimple.  An  upright 
iron  fpindle  GA  (fig.  j.),  placed  in  the  narrow  part  Plate 
of  the  kitchen  chimney,  turns  round  on  two  pivots  H  CCCCLXI*- 
and  I.  '(  he  upper  one  Ii  paffes  through  an  iron  bar, 
which  is  built  in  acrofs  the  chimney  ;  and  the  lower  pi- 
vot I  is  of  tempered  fteel,  and  is  conical  or  pointed, 
retting  in  a  conical  bell-metal  focket  fixed  on  another 
crofs  bar.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  fpindle  is  a  circu- 
lar fly  G,  confiding  of  4,  6,  8,  or  more  thin  iron  plates, 
fet  obliquely  on  the  fpindle  like  the  fails  of  a  windmill, 
es  we  (hall  defcribe  more  particularly  by  and  by.  Near 
the  lower  end  of  the  fpindle  is  a  pinion  A,  which  works 
in  the  teeth  of  a  coutrate  or  face  wheel  B,  turning  on  a 
horizontal  axis  EC.  One  pivot  of  this  axis  turcs  in  a 
cock  fixed  on  the  crofs  bar,  which  fupports  the  lower 
end  ol  the  upright  fpindle  HI,  and  the  other  pivot 
4  A  rarnj 
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Sm»1i«-    turn<t  in  3  cock  fixed  on  the  fide  wall  of  the  eliimncy ; 

J  act.      f0  triat  j^jg  ax]e  js  paraUel  t0  the  front  of  the  chimney. 

^r*~  On  the  remote  end  of  this  horizontal  axle  there  in  a 
fmall  pulley  C,  having  a  deep  angular  groove.  Over 
this  pulley  there  pafTes  a  chain  CDE,  in  the  lower  bight 
of  which  hangs  the  large  pulley  E  of  the  fpit.  This 
cud  of  the  fpit  turns  loofc.lv  between  the  branches  of  the 
fork  of  the  rack  or  raxe  F,  but  without  refting  on  it. 
This  is  on  the  top  of  a  moveable  ftand,  which  can  be 
fhifted  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  fire.  The  other 
cod  turns  in  one  of  the  notches  of  another  rack.  The 
number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  A  and  wheel  B,  and  the 
diameters  of  the  pulleys  C  and  E,  are  fo  proportioned 
that  the  fly  G  makes  from  i  2  to  20  turns  for  one  turn 
of  the  fpit. 

The  manner  of  operation  of  this  ufeful  machine  is 
eafily  .underftood.  The  air  which  contributes  to  the 
burning  of  the  fuel,  and  pafTes  through  the  midfl  of  it, 
is  greatly  heated,  and  expanding  prodigioufly  in  bulk, 
becomes  tighter  than  the  neighbouring  air,  mid  is  there- 
lore  pufhed  by  it  up  the  chimney.  In  like  manner,  all 
the  air  which  conies  near  the  lire  is  heated,  expanded, 
becomes  lighter,  and  is  driven  up  the  chimney.  This 
is  called  the  draught  or  fuBion,  but  would  with  greater 
propriety  be  termed  the  drift  of  the  chimney.  As  the 
chimney  gradually  contracts  in  its  dimenfions,  and  as 
the  fame  quantity  of  heated  air  pafTes  through  every 
feftion  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  the  rapidity  of  its  afcent 
muft  be  greateft  in  the  narrowell  place.      There  the  By 
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the  greateft  effective  impulfe  (that  is,  in  the  direction  of 
the  fly's  motion)  will  be  produced  it  the  plane  of  the 
vane  be  inclined  to  the  axis  in  an  angle  of  54  degrees 
46  minutes.  But,  lince  we  have  pronounced  this  the- 
ory to  be  to  very  defective,  we  had  better  take  a  deter- 
mi  nation  founded  on  the  experiments  on  the  impulfe  of 
fluids  made  by  the  academy  of  Paris.  Tliefe  authorife 
us  to  fay,  that,49f  or  50  degrees  will  be  the  belt  angle 
to  give  the  vane  :  but  this  mult  be  underftood  only  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  clofe  adjoining  to  the  axis.  The 
vane  itfelf  mutt  be  twilled,  or  wtatbired  as  the  mill- 
wrights term  it,  and  muft  be  much  more  oblique  at 
its  outer  extremity.  The  ex:iet  petition  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  precifion  ;  becaufe  this  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  vane  to  that  of  the 
current  of  heated  air.  This  is  fubjeft  to  no  rule,  being 
changed  according  to  the  load  on  the  jack.  We  ima- 
gine that  an  obliquity  of  6  i  degrees  for  the  outer  ends 
of  the  vanes  will  be  a  good  polition  for  the  generality 
of  cafes.  Mcflinger  defcribes  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  changing  this  angle  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  vary  the 
velocty  of  the  motion.  Each  vane  is  made  to  turn 
round  a  midrib,  which  Hands  out  like  a  radius  froru  the 
fpindle,  and  the  vane  is  moved  by  a  fliff  wire  attached  to 
one  of  the  corners  adjoining  to  the  axle.  Thefe  wires 
are  attached  to  a  ring  which  Hides  on  the  fpindle  like 
the  fpreader  of  an  umbrella  ;  and  it  is  flopped  on  any 
part  of  the  fpindle  by  a  pin  thruft  through  a  hole  in 
the  fpindle  and  ring.      We  mention  this  briefly,  it  be- 


G  fhould  be  placed,  becaufe  it  will  there  be  expofed  to  ing  eafily  underftood  by  any  mechanic,  and  but  ol  little 
the  ftrongeft  current.  This  air,  ftriking  the  fly  vanes 
obliquely,  pufhes  them  afide,  and  thus  turns  them  round 
with  a  confiderable  force.  If  the  joint  of  meat  is  ex- 
actly balanced  on  the  fpit,  it  is  plain  that  the  only  re- 
fiftance  to  the  motion  of  the  fly  is  what  ariles  from  the 
friftion  of  the  pivots  of  the  upright  fpindle,  the  friction 
of  the  pinion  and  wheel,  the  fri&ion  of  the  pivots  of 
the  horizontal  axis,  the  friftion  of  the  fmall  end  of  the 
fpit,  and  the  friftion  of  the  chain  in  the  two  pulleys. 
The  whole  of  this  is  but  a  mere  trifle.    But  there  is  fre- 


confequence,  becaufe  the  machine  is  not  fufccptible  of 
much  precifion. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  an  increafe  of  the  furface  of  the 
vanes  will  increafe  the  power  :  therefore  they  fhould  oc- 
cupy the  whole  fpace  of  the  circle,  and  not  confift  of 
four  narrow  arms  like  the  fails  of  a  windmill.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  make  many  narrow  vanes  than  a  few  broad  ones; 
as  will  appear  plain  to  one  well  acquainted  with  the_ 
mode  of  impulfe  of  fluids  afting  obliquely.  We  recom- 
mend  8  or  12  at  leaft ;  and   each  vane   fhould  be  fo 


quently  a  confiderable  inequality  in  the  weight  of  the     broad,    that  when  the  whole  is  held  perpendicular  be- 


meat  on  different  fides  of  the  fpit  :  there  muft  there 
fore  be  a  fufficient  overplus  of  force  in  the  impulfe  of 
the  afcending  air  on  the  vanes  of  the  fly,  to  over- 
come this  want  of  equilibrium  occalioned  by  the  unfkil- 
fulnefs  or  negligence  of  the  cook.  There  is,  how- 
ever, commonly  enough  of  power  when  the  machine  is 
properly  conftrucled.  The  utility  of  this  machine  will, 
we  hope,  procure  us  the  indulgence  of  fome  of  our 
readers,  while  we  point  out  the  circumftances  on  which 
its  performance  depends,  and  the  maxims  which  (hould 
be  followed  in  its  conftruftion. 

The  upward  current  of  air  is  the  moving  power,  and 
fhould  be  incrcafed  as  much  as  poffible,  and  applied  in 
the  moil  advantageous  manner.  Every  thing  will  in- 
creafe the  current  which  improves  the  draught  of  the 
chimney,  and  fecures  it  from  fmoking.  A  fmoky  chim- 
ney muft  always  have  a  weak  current.  For  this  parti- 
cular, therefore,  we  refer  to  what  has  been  delivered  in 
the  article  Pneumatics,  n3  359  ;  and  in  the  article 
Smoke. 

With  refpeft  to  the  manner  of  applying  this  force,  it 
is  evident  that  the  bed  conftruftion  of  a  windmill  fails 
will  be  nearly  the  heft  conftruevtion  for  the  flv.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  theory  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids, 


tween  the  eye  and  the  light,  no  light  (hall  come  throng 
the  fly,  the  vanes  overlapping  each  other  a  very  fmall 
matter.  We  alfo  recommend  the  making  them  of  ftifT 
plite.  Their  weight  contributes  to  the  Heady  motion, 
and  enables  the  fly,  which  has  acquired  a  confiderable 
velocity  during  a  favourable  pofition  of  things,  to  retain 
a  momentum  fufficient  to  pull  round  the  fpit  while  the 
heavy  fide  of  the  meat  is  riling  from  its  lowed  pofition. 
In  Fuch  a  fituation  a  light  fly  foon  Iofes  its  momentum, . 
and  the  jack  daggers  under  its  load. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  fly 
fhould  occupy  the  whole  of  that  fection  of  the  vent 
where  it  is  placed.  The  vent  muft  therefore  be  brought 
to  a  round  form  in  that  place,  that  none  of  the  current 
may  pafs  ufelefsly  by  it. 

It  is  an  important  queftion  where  the  fly  (hould  be 
placed.  If  in  a  wide  part  of  the  vent,  it  will  have  a 
great  furface,  and  aft  by  a  long  lever  ;  but  the  current 
in  that  place  is  (low,  and  its  impulfe  weak.  This  is  a  fit 
fubjecl  of  calculation.  Suppole  that  we  have  it  in  our 
choice  to  place  it  either  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  figure,  or  far- 
ther up  at  g,  where  its  diameter  muft  be  one  half  of  what 
it  is  at  G.  Since  the  fame  quantity  of  heated  air  paffes 
through  both  fections,  and  the  feciion  g  has  only  one- 
fourth 
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fourth  of  the  area  of  the  fe&ion  G,  it  is  plain  that  the         It  is  always  of  importance  to  avoid  this  flipping  of  Sm.-fce 

air  muit  be  moving  four  times  farter,  and  that  its  impulfe     the  chain  by  balancing  the  loaded  ipit.     For  this  pur-  J,ck# 

fe  it  will  be  extremely  convenient  to  have  what   is  v 


is  16  times  greater.  But  the  furface  on  which  it  is  aft- 
in  ;  is  the  fourth  part  of  that  of  the  fly  G  ;  the  actual 
irapulfe  therefore  is  only  four  times  greater,  fuppofing 
both  flies  to  be  moving  with  the  fame  relative  velo- 
city in  refpect  of  the  current  ;  that  is,  the  rim  of 
each  moving  with  the  fame  portion  of  the  velocity  of 
the  current.  This  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  fmall 
fly  turns  ei^ht  times  as  often  in  a  minute  as  the  large 
fly :  for  the  air  is  moving  four  times  as  quick  at 
g,  and  the  diameter  of  g  is  one-half  of  that  of  G. 
Therefore,  when  the  fmall  fly  is  turning  eight  times  as 
quick  as  the  great  one,  there  is  a  quadruple  impulfe 
adling  at  half  the  diftance  from  the  axis.  The  momen- 
tum or  energy  therefore  of  the  current  is  double.  There- 
fore, fuppofing  the  pinion,  wheel,  and  pulleys  of  both 
jacks  to  be  the  fame,  the  jack  with  the  fmall  fly,  placed 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  vent,  will  be  16  times  more 
powerful. 

By  this  example,  more  eafily  underftood  than  a  ge- 
neral procefs,  it  appears  that  it  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  place  the  fly  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  vent, 
where  the  area  may  be  much  contracted.  In  order  ftill 
farther  to  incrcafe  the  power  of  the  machine,  it  would 
be  very  proper  to  lengthen  the  fpindle  ftill  more,  and 
to  put  another  fly  on  it  at  a  conliderable  diftance  above 
the  firft,  and  a  third  above  this,  &c. 

As  the  velocity  of  the  current  changes  by  tvery 
change  of  the  tire,  the  motion  of  this  jack  muft  be  very 
unfteady.  To  render  it  as  adjuilable  as  may  be  to  the 
particular  purpofc  of  the  cook,  the  pulley  E  has  feveral 
grooves  of  different  diameters,  and  the  fpit  turns  more 
or  lefs  flowly,  by  the  fame  motion  of  the  fly,  according 
as  it  hangs  in  the  chain  by  a  larger  or  fmallcr  pulley  or 
groove. 

Such  is  the  conftruction  of  the  fmokejack  in  its  mod 
fmple  form.  Some  are  more  artificial  and  complicated, 
having,  in  place  of  the  pulleys  and  connecting  chain,  a 
fpindle  coming  down  from  the  horizontal  axis  BC.  On 
the  upper  end  of  this  fpindle  is  a  horizontal  contrate 
wheel,  driven  by  a  pinion  in  place  of  the  pulley  C.  On 
the  lower  end  is  a  pinion,  driving  a  contrate  wheel  in 
place  of  the  pulley  E.  This  conftruftion  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  fig.  6.  Others  are  conftruCled  more  limply,  in 
the  manner  reprefented  in  fig.  7.  But  out  firft  con- 
struction has  great  advantage  in  point  of  {implicit)', 
and  allows  a  more  ealy  adjuftment  of  the  fpit,  which 
may  be  brought  nearer  to  the  fire  or  removed  farther 
from  it  without  any  trouble ;  whereas,  in  the  others, 
with  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions,  this  cannot  be  done 
without  feveral  changes  of  pins  and  fcrews.  The  only 
imperfection  of  the  pulley  is,  that  by  long  ufe  the 
grooves  become  flippery,  and  an  ill  balanced  joint  is  apt 
.to  h'jli  back  the  fpit,  while  the  chain  Hides  in  the 
grooves.  This  may  be  completely  prevented  by  ma- 
king the  grooves  flat  inttead  of  angular  (which  greatly 
diminifhes  the  friction),  and  furnifhing  them  with  fhort 
ftuds  or  pins  which  take  into  every  third  or  fourth  link 
of  the  chain.  If  the  chain  be  made  of  the  fimpleft 
form,  with  flat  links,  and  each  link  be  made  of  an  exact 
length  (making  them  all  on  a  mould),  the  motion  will 
be  as  ealy  as-  with  any  wheelwork,  and  without  the 
leaft  chance  of  flipping. 
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called  a  balance-f^ivcr.  Let  a  part  of  the  fpit,  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  the  pulley,  be  made  round,  and  let 
an  arm  be  made  to  turn  on  it  nVffly,  fo  that  it  may  be 
made  fail  in  any  pofition  by  a  fcrew.  Let  a  leaden  ball 
be  made  to  Aide  along  this  arm,  with  a  fcrew  to  fatten 
it  at  any  diftance  from  the  fpit.  When  the  meat  is 
fpitted,  lay  it  on  the  racks,  and  the  heavieft  fide  will 
immediately  place  itfelf  undermoft.  Now  turn  round 
the  balance-Ike  wer,  fo  that  it  may  point  ftraight  up- 
wards, and  make  it  fafl  in  that  pofition  by  the  fcrew. 
Put  the  leaden  ball  on  it,  and  Aide  it  inwards  or  out- 
wards till  it  exactly  balances  the  heavy  fide,  which  will 
appear  by  the  fpit's  remaining  in  any  pofition  in  which 
it  is  put. 

The  greateft  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  machine  in  re- 
pair. The  moll  confequential  part  of  it,  the  firft  mo- 
ver, the  fly,  and  the  pinion  and  wheel,  by  which  its  mo- 
tion is  tranfmitted  to  the  reft  of  the  machine,  are  fitu- 
ated  in  a  place  of  difficult  accefs,  and  where  they  are 
expofed  to  violent  heat  and  to  the  fmoke  and  foot.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  fly,  retting  on  the  lower  pivot  I, 
muft  exert  a  gre3t  preffure  there,  and  occalion  great 
friction,  even  when  this  pinion  is  reduced  to  the  fmall- 
ett  fize  that  is  compatible  with  the  neceflary  ftrength. 
The  pivot  mutt  be  of  hardened  iteel,  tapered  like  an  ob- 
tufe  cone,  and  mutt  turn  in  a  conical  fock.-t,  alfo  of 
hardened  iteel  or  of  bell-metal  ;  and  this  feat  of  preffure 
and  friction  muit  be  continually  fupplied  with  oil,  which 
it  confunaes  very  quickly.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  it 
be  irom  time  to  time  Imeared  with  an  oiled  feather  ; 
there  muft  be  an  iron  cup  formed  round  the  focket. 
and  kept  filled  with  oil.  It  is  fu:prifing  how  quickly 
it  diiappears  :  it  foon  becomes  clammy  by  evaporation, 
and  by  the  foot  which  gathers  about  it.  The  continued 
rubbing  of  the  pivot  and  focket  weare  them  both  very 
fait  ;  and  this  is  increafed  by  hard  powders,  fuch  as 
fandy  duit,  that  are  hurried  up  .by  the.  rapid  current 
every  time  that  the  cook  itirs  the  fire.  Thefe,  getting 
between  the  rubbing  parts,  caufe  them  to  grind  and 
wear  each  other  prodigioufly.  It  is  a  great  improve* 
mei.t  to  invert  thefe  rubbing  parts.  Let  the  lower  end 
of  the  fpindle  be  of  a  conGderable  thicknefs,  and  have  a 
conical  hollow  nicely  drilled  in  its  extremity.  Let  a 
blunt  pointed  conical  nin  rife  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
oil-cup,  on  which  the  conical  hollow  of  the  fpindle  may 
reft.  Here  will  be  the  fame  fteady  fupport,  and  the 
fame  friction  as  in  the  other  way  ;  but  no  grinding 
duit  can  now  lodge  between  the  pivot  and  its  fock- 
et :  and  if  this  upright  pin  be  fcrewed  up  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  it  may  be  fcrewed  farther  up  in 
proportion  as  it  wears ;  and  thus  the  upper  pivot  g 
will  never  deftrt  its  hole,  a  thing  which  foon  happen*  i 
the  common  way.  We  can  fay  from  experience,  that  a 
jack  Lcnibucted  in  this  way  will  not  require  the 
part  or  the  repairs  ot  one  done  in  the  other  way. 

It  is  or  importance  that  the  whole  be  fo  put  toge- 
ther as  to  be  ealily  taken  down,  in  order  to  fweep  the 
vent,  or  to  be  repairtd,  &c.  For  this  purpofc,  let  the 
crofs  bar  which  carries  the  lower  end  or  the  uplift 
fpindle  be  placed  a  little  on  one  fide  of  the  peipem 
lar  line  from  the  upper  pivot  hole.  Let  the  cock  which 
4  A  2  carries 
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carries  the  oil-cup  and  the  pivot  of  the  horizontal  axis  dom,  one  of  the  mod  entertaining  novels  in  the  Englifh 

BC  be  fcrewed  to  one  licit  of  this  crofs  bsr,  fo  that  the  tongue.     He  was  prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Carthagena  j 

centre  of  the  enp  may  be  exadtly  under  the  upper  pivot  and  in  the  before- mentioned  novel  he  has  given  a  faith- 

i  hole.     By  this  confhaction  we  have  only  to  nnferew  ful,  though  not  very  pleafing,  account  ot  the  manage- 

tin's  cock,  and  then  both  axles  come  out  of  their  places  ment  of  that  ill-conducted  expedition,  which  he  cenfureg 

at  once,  and  may  be  replaced  without  any  trouble.  We  in  the  warmeft  terms,  and  from  circumltances  which 

have  flcetched  in  fig.  8.  the'  manner  in  which  this  may  fell  under  his  own  particular  obfeivation. 

be   done,   where   M   reprefents  a  ftftion   of  the  lower  His  connection  with  the  fea  feems  not  to  have  been 

crols  liar.      BCDE  is  the  cock,  fixed  to  the  bar  by  the  of  long  continuance  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote 

pins  which  go  through  both,  with  finger  nuts  a  and  b  feveral  pieces  before  he  became  known  to  the  public  by 

on  the  oppofite  fide.      F /'  is  the  hard  Heel  pin  with  the  his  capital  productions.     The  tirft  piece  we  know  of 

conical  top  t,  on  which  the  lower  end  I  of  the  upright  with  certainty  is  a  Satire  in  two  part;.,   printed  firft  in 

fpinclle  AG   refls,  in  the  manner  recommended  as  the  the  yea*-s  1746  and  1747,  and  reprinted  in  a  Collection 

bed  and  the  molt  durable.     The  pivot  of   the  horizon-  of  his  Plays  and  Poems  in  1777.  About  this  period,  or 

tal  axis  turns  in  a  hole  at  E  the  top  of  the  cock.  fome  time  before,  he  wrote  for   Mr  Rich  an  opera  in- 

After  all,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  the  fraoke  jack  titled  Alceile,  which  has  never  been  performed  nor 

is  inferior   to  the   common  jack   that   is  moved   by  a  printed. 

weight.      It  is  more  expenfive   at  firft,  and  requires  At  the  age  of  18  he  wrote  a  tragedy  intitled  The 

more  frequent   repaiis  ;    its  motion  is  not  fo  much  tin-  Regicide,  founded  on  the  flory  of  the  aflaffination  of 

der  command  ;    it  occafions  foot  to  be  thrown  about  James  I.  of  Scotland.     In  the  preface  to  this  piece, 

the  fire,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  cook  ;  and  it  is  publifhed   by   fubfeription   in   the  year    1749,   he   bit- 

a  great  encumbrance  when  we  would  clean  the  vent.  tetly   exclaimed    againft   talfe  patrons,  and   the  dupli. 

Smoke-  Fnrthings.      The  penttcoftals  or  cuftomary  city  of  theatrical  managers.     The  warmth  and  impetus 

oblations  offered  by  '.he  difperfed  inhabitants  within  a  ofity  of  his  temper  hurried  him,  on  this  occafion,  into 

diocefe  when  they  made  their  proceflion  to  the  mother  unjuft  reflections  againft  the  late  George  Lord  Lyttle- 

or  cathedral  church,  came  by  degrees  into  a  Handing  an-  ton  and  Mr  Garrick  ;  the  character  of  the  former  he 

nual  rent  called  fmoht-farthingt.  charadteriled  in  the  novel  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  he 

StioKK-Si/ver.     Lands  were  holden  in  fome  places  by  added  a  burlelque  of  the  Monody   written  by  that  nc/- 

the  payment  ot   the  fum  of  6  d.  yearly  to  the  fheriff,  bler.ian  on  the  death  ol  his  lady.      Againft  Mr  Gariick 

called  fmoit-filvtr  (Par.  4.   Edw.  VI. )       Smoke-filver  he  made  illiberal  ill  founded  criticifnis  ;  and  in  his  novel 

and  fmoke-penny  are  to  be  paid  to  the  minifters  of  di-  ot   Roderic  Random  pave  a  very   unfair  reprefentation 

vers  parilhes  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood:   and  in  of  his  treatment   of  him  refpe&ing  this  tragedy.      Of 

fome   manors  foimerly   belonging  to  religious  houfes,  this  conduct  lie  afterwards  repented,  and  acknowledged 

theic  is  ftill  paid,  as  appendant  to  the  faid  manors,  the  his  errors;  though  in  the  fubtcquent  editions  of  the  no* 

ancient  Peter- pence,  by  the  name  of  [molt-monty  (Tivijd.  vel  the  paffages  which  were  the  hafty  effulions  of  difaj>- 

H'tjl.  Vindicat.  77.) — The  bifhop  of  London  anno  1444  pointment  ate  not  omitted. 

iffued  out   his  commiflton,  Ad  levandum  It  fmoke-far-  However,  in  giving  a  flcetch  of  the   liberal  arts  in 

things,  &c.  his  Hiftory  of  England,  he  afterwards  remarked,  "  the 

SMOLENSKO,   a  large  and  ftrong  city  of  Ruflia,  exhibitions  of  the  flage  were  improved  to  the  mod  ex- 

and  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  quifite  entertainment  by  the  talents  and  management  of 

caftle   feated  on  a  mountain,  and  a  bilhop's  fee.      It  is  Garrick,  who  greatly  furpafled  all  his  piedeceflors  of 

flrong  by  its  fituation,  being  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  this  and  perhaps  every  other  nation,    in   his  genius  for 

and  furrounded  by  almoft  inacceffible  mountains.   It  has  acting,  in  the  fweetnels  and  variety  of  his  tones,  the  ir- 

been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  by  the  Poles  and  refiftible  magic  of  his  eye,  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his 

Ruffians  ;  but  thefe  lall  have  had  pofleffion  of  it  ever  action,  the  eloquence  of  attitude,  and  the  whole  pathos 

fince  the  year  1687.     It  is  feated  on  the  river  Nitper,  of  exprcfuon. 

near  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  188  miles  fouth-welt  of  "  Candidates  for  literary  fame  appeared  even  in  the 

Mofcow.      E.Long.  31.  22.  N.  Lat.  54.  co.  higher  fphere  of  lite,  embellifhed  by  the  nervous  fenfe 

Smolensko,  a  duchy  and  palatinate  of  Ruffia,  bound-  and  exteniive  erudition  of  a  Corke;  by  the  delicate  tafte, 

ed  on  the  north  by  Mela,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  the  pohfhed  mufe,  and  the  tender  feelings,  of  a  Lyttle- 

Mofcow,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Severia  and  the  pala-  ton." 

tinate  of  Meiflaw,  and  on  the  well  by  the  fame  palati-  Not  fatisfied  with  this  public  declaration,  he  wrote 

nate  and  by  that  of  Witepfk.      It  is  full  of  forefts  and  an  apology  to  Mr  Garrick  in  ftill  ft ronger  terms.  With 

mountains  :  and  the  capital  is  of  the  fame  name.  thefe  ample  conceffions,  Mr  Garrick  was  completely  fa- 

SMOLLET  (Dr  Tobias),  an  author  whofe  writings  tisfied  ;  fo  that  in  17,7,  when  Dr  Smollet's  comedy  of 
will  ttanfmit  his  name  with  honour  to  pofterity,  was  the  Reprifals,  an  afterpiece  of  two  acts,  was  performed 
born  in  the  year  1720  at  a  fmall  village  within  two  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  the  latter  acknowledged  himfelf 
miles  of  Cameron,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Level),  highly  obliged  for  the  friendly  care  of  Mr  Garrick  ex- 
He  appears  to  have  received  a  claffical  education,  and  trted  in  preparing  it  for  the  ftage  ;  and  ftill  more  for 
was  bred  to  the  practice  of  phyfic  and  furgery  ;  and  in  Ins  acting  the  pait  ot  Lufignan  in  Zara  for  his  benefit, 
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the  early  part  of  his  life  ferved  as  a  furgeon's  mate  in  the 
navy. 

The  incidents  that  befel  him  during  his  continuance 
in  this  capacity  ferved  as  a  foundation  for  Roderic  Ran- 


on  the  fixth  inftead  of  the  ninth  night,  to  which  he  was 
only  intitled  by  the  cuftom  ot  the  theatre. 

TheAdventuresol  Roderic  Random  publifhed  in  1748, 
2  vols  1 2mo,  a  book  which  Hill  continues  to  have  a  mofl 
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eyterifive  ("ale,  fift  eftabliihed  the  Doctor's  reputation, 
J  All  the  ti lit  volume  and  the  beginning  of  the  fecund  ap- 
pears tu  Confift  of  real  incident  rnd  character,  tho'  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  heightenedanddifguffed.  The  Judge  his 
grandfather,  Crab  and  Potion  the  two  apothecaries,  and 
'Squire  Gawky,  were  characters  well  known  in  that 
part  or  the  kingdom  where  the  fcene  was  laid.  Cap- 
tains Oakhum  and  Whiffle,  Doctors  Mackfhane  and 
Morgan,  weie  alfo  faid  to  be  real  perfonages  ;  but  their 
names  we  have  either  never  learned  or  have  now  for- 
gotten. A  bookbinder  and  barber  long  eagerly  con- 
tended for  being  fliadowed  under  the  name  of  Strap. 
The  Doctor  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a  peculiar  felicity  in 
defcribing  fea-charafters,  paiticularly  the  officers  and 
failors  of  the  navy.  His  Trunnion,  Hatchway,  and 
Pipes,  aie  highly  finiftied  originals  ;  but  what  exceeds 
them  all,  and  perhaps  equals  any  character  that  has  yet 
been  painted  by  the  happieft  genius  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times,  is  his  Lieutenant  Bowling.  This  is  indeed 
nature  itfelf  ;  original,  unique,  and  /«/  generis. 

By  the  publication  of  this  work  the  Doctor  had  ac- 
quired fo  great  a  reputation,  that  henceforth  a  certain 
degree  ot  fuccefs  was  infured  to  every  thing  krown  or 
fulpefted  to  proceed  from  his  hand.  In  the  coitrfe  of 
a  tew  years,  the  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle  ap- 
peared ;  a  work  of  great  ingenuity  and  contrivance  in 
the  convpofition,  and  in  which  an  uncommon  degree  of 
erudition  is  difplayed,  particulaily  in  the  defcription  of 
the  entertainment  given  by  the  Republican  Doctor,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Under  this  perfona.ge 
the  late  Dr  Akenfide,  author  of  The  Plealures  of  Ima- 
gination, is  fuppofed  to  be  typified  ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  profound  learning  or  ge- 
nuine humour  predominate  molt  in  this  epifode.  An- 
other epifode  of  The  Adventures  of  a  Lady  of  Quality, 
likewife  inferted  in  this  work,  contributed  greatly  to  its 
fuccefs,  and  is  indeed  admirably  executed;  the  materials, 
it  is  faid,  the  lady  herfelf  (the  celebrated  lady  Vane) 
furniff.ed. 

Thefe  were  not  the  only  original  compofitions  of  this 
ftamp  with  which  the  Doctor  has  favoured  the  public. 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  and  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
are  ftill  in  the  lift  of  what  may  be  called  reading  novels, 
and  have  gone  through  feveral  editions  ;  but  there  is  no 
injuftice  in  placing  them  in  a  rank  far  below  the  former. 
No  doubt  invention,  character,  compofition,  and  con- 
trivance, are  to  be  found  in  both  ;  but  then  fituations 
are  defcribed  which  are  hardly  pofiible,  and  chai  afters 
are  painted  which,  if  not  altogether  unexampled,  are  at 
leaft  incompatible  with  modern  manners ;  and  which 
ought  not  to  be,  as  the  fcenes  are  laid  in  modern 
times. 

The  laft  work  which  we  believe  the  Doctor  publimed 
was  of  much  the  fame  fpecics,  but  call  into  a  different 
form — The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  feries  of  letters,  written  by  different  peifons  to 
their  relpeftive  correfpondents.  He  has  here  carefully 
avoided  the  faults  which  may  be  juftly  charged  to  his  two 
former  productions.  Here  are  no  extiavagant  charac- 
ters nor  unnatural  fituations.  On  the  contrary,  an  ad- 
mirable knowledge  of  life  and  manners  is  difplayed  ; 
and  moft  ufeful  leffons  are  given  applicable  to  interest- 
ing but  to  very  common  fituations. 

We  know  not  whether  the  remark  has  been  made, 
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but  there  is  certainly  a  very  obvious  fiinilitude  between  Bme&et, 
the  characters  of  the  three  heroes  of  the  Doctor's  chief  ^—v— 
productions.  Rodcric  Random, -Peregrine  Pickle,  and 
Matthew  Bramble,  are  all  brothers  of  the  fame  family. 
The  fame  fatirical,  cynical,  difpofition,  the  fame  gene- 
rofity  and  benevolence,  are  the  diftinguifhing  and  cha- 
rafteriftical  features  of  all  three  ;  but  they  are  far  from 
being  fervile  copies  or  imitations  of  each  other.  They 
differ  as  much  as  the  Ajax,  Diomed,  and  Achilles  of 
Homer.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  effort  of  ge- 
nius ;  and  the  Doctor  feems  to  have  defcribed  his  own 
character  at  the  different  ilages  and  fituations  of  his 
life. 

Before  he  took  a  houfe  at  Chelfea,  he  attempted  to 
fettle  as  practitioner  of  phyfic  at  Bath  ;  and  with  that 
view  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  waters  ;  but  was  unfuccefs- 
ful,  chiefly  becaufe  he  could  not  render  himfelf  agree- 
able to  the  women,  whole  favour  is  certainly  of  great 
confequence  to  all  candidates  'or  eminence,  whether  in 
medicine  or  divinity.  This,  however,  was  a  little  ex- 
traordinary ;  for  thofe  who  remembered  Dr  Smollet  at 
that  time,  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  he  was  as  grace- 
ful and  handlome  a  man  as  any  of  the  age  he  lived  in  ; 
befides,  there  was  a  certain  dignity  in  his  air  and  man- 
ner which  could  not  but  infpire  refpect  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. Perhaps  he  was  too  foon  dilcouraged  ;  in  all 
probability,  had  he  peifeveied,  a  man  of  his  great  learn- 
ing, profound  fagacity,  and  intenfe  application,  befides 
being  endued  with  every  other  external  ai  well  as  inter- 
nal accomplifhment,  mull  have  at  laft  fucceeded,  and, 
had  he  attained  to  common  old  age,  been  at  the  head  of 
his  profeffion. 

Abandoning  phyfic  altogether  as  a  profeffion,  he  fix- 
ed his  1  evidence  at  Chelfea,  and  turned  his  thoughts  en- 
tirely to  writing.  Yet,  as  an  author,  he  was  not  near 
fo  fuccefsful  as  his  happy  genius  and  acknowledged  me- 
rit certainly  deferved.  He  never  acquired  a  patron 
among  the  great,  who  by  his  favour  or  beneficence  re- 
lieved him  ;rom  the  neceffky  of  writing  for  a  Inbliftence. 
The  truth  is,  Dr  Smollet  poffeffed  a  loftinefs  and  eleva- 
tion of  lentiment  and  character  which  appears  to  have 
difqualiiiedhim  tor  paying  court  to  thofe  who  were  ca- 
pable of  conferring  favours.  It  would  be  wrong  to  call 
this  dilpofition  pride  or  haughinefs  ;  for  to  his  equals 
and  inferiors  lie  was  ever  polite,  friendly,  and  generous. 
Bookfellers  may  therelore  be  faid  to  have  been  his  on> 
ly  patrons  ;  and  fiom  them  he  had  conftant  employ- 
ment in  tranllatmg,  compiling,  and  reviewing.  He 
tianflated  Gil  Bias  and  Don  Quixote,  both  fo  happily, 
that  all  the  former  tranflations  of  thefe  excellent  pro- 
ductions of  genius  have  been  almoft  iuperfeded  by  his. 
His  name  likewife  appears  to  a  tranflation  of  Voltaire's 
Prufe  Works  :  but  little  of  it  was  done  by  his  own 
hand  ;  he  only  revifed  it,  and  added  a  few  notes.  He 
was  concerned  in  a  great  variety  of  compilations.  I  is 
Hiftory  of  England  was  the  principal  work  of  that 
kind.  It  had  a  ir.oft  extenfive  fale  ;  and  the  Doctor  is 
faid  to  have  received  L.  20cc  for  writing  it  and  the 
continuation. 

In  1 755  he  fet  on  foot  the  Critical  Review,  and 
continued  the  principal  manager  of  it  till  he  went  abroad 
for  the  firlt  time  in  the  year  1763.  He  was  perhaps 
too  acrimonious  fometimes  in  the  conduct  of  that  work ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  difplayed  too  much  fenfibility 

whea 
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'■  when  »ny  of  the  unfortunate  author*  attempted  to  rc- 
'      '  taliate  whofe  works  he  had  perhaps  juflly  cenfured. 

Among  other  controverfies  in  which  his  engagements 
in  this  publication  involved  him,  the  moil,  material  in 
its  confequences  was  that  occasioned  by  his  remarks  on 
a  pamphlet  publifhed  by  Admiral  Knowles.  That  gen. 
tkinan,  in  defence  of  his  conduct  0:1  the  expedition  to 
Rochfort,  publifhed  a  vindication  of  himfelf  ;  which  fal- 
ling under  the  Doctor's  examination,  produced  feme 
-very  fevere  ftrictures  both  on  the  performance  and  on 
the  character  of  the  writer.  The  admiral  immediately 
-commenced  a  profecution  againft  the  printer  ;  declaring 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  defired  only  to  be  informed 
who  the  writer  was,  that  if  he  proved  to  be  a  gentle- 
man he  might  obtain  the  fatisfaction  of  one  from  him. 
In  this  affair  the  Doctor  behaved  both  with  prudence 
and  with  fpirit.  Delirous  of  compromifing  the  difpute 
with  the  admiral  in  an  amicable  manner,  he  applied  to 
his  friend  Mr  Wilkes  to  interpofe  his  good  offices  with 
his  opponent.  The  admiral,  however,  was  inflexible  ; 
and  jull  as  fentence  was  going  to  be  pronounced  againft 
the  printer,  the  Do' tor  came  into  court,  avowed  him- 
felf  the  author  of  *the  Strictures,  and  declared  himfelf 
ready  to  give  Mr  Knowles  any  fatisfaction  he  chofe. 
The  admiral  immediately  commenced  a  frefh  action 
againft  the  Doctor,  who  was  found  guilty,  fined  L.IOO, 
and  condemned  to  three  months  imprifonment  in 
the  Kind's  Bench.  It  is  there  he  is  faid  to  have 
written  The  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  in 
which  he  has  defcribed  fome  remarkable  characters,  then 
his  fellow-prifoners. 

When  Lord  Bute  was  called  to  the  chief  adminidra- 
.  tion  of  affairs,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  in  defence 
of  that  nobleman's  meafuies  ;  which  he  did  in  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Briton.  This  gave  rife  to  the  famous 
Noi  th  Briton  ;  wherein,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  he  was  rather  baffled.  The  truth  is,  the 
Doctor  did  not  fecm  to  poffefs  the  talents  neceffary  for 
political  altercation.  He  wanted  temper  and  coolnefs  ; 
and  his  friends  accufed  his  patron  of  having  denied  him 
the  neceffary  ftiformation,  and  even  neglected  the  fulfil- 
ling of  .fome  of  his  other  engagements  with  him.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  the  Doctor  is  faid  not  to  have  forgotten 
»  hira  in  his  fubfeqnent  performances. 

Befides  the  Briton,  Dr  Smollet  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  other  pieces  in  fupport.of  the  caufe  he  efpou- 
fed.  The  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  in  two  volumes,  are 
known  to  be  his  production. 

His  conllitution  being  at  laft  greatly  impaired  by  a 
fedentary  life  and  affiduous  application  to  ftudy,  he 
went  abroad  for  his  health  in  June  1  763,  and  continued 
in  France  and  Italy  two  years.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  hie  travels  in  a  fines  of  letters  to  fome  friends,  which 
were  afterwards  publifhed  in  two  volumes  octavo,  1  -66. 
During  all  that  time  he  appears  to  have  laboured  under 
aconllant  ;;t  of  chagrin.  A  very  flight  perufal  of  thefe 
letters  will  fufficiently  evince  that  this  obfcrvation  is 
founded  in  faft,  and  is  indeed  a  melancholy  inftance  of 
the  influence  of  bodily  diitemper  over  the  beit  difpofi- 

His  relation  of  his  travels  is  actually  cynical ;  for 
which  Stirne,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  has  anrWd- 
verted  on  I  im  under  the  character  of  Smelfungus.  ^  he 
Doctor  lived  to  retunkto  his  native  country  :  but  hit 
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health   continuing  to  decline,  and  meeting  with  fitlh 

rents,  h<    went   back  to  S 
Italy,  where  he  died  in  October  21.   1771.  He  was  ei:>.- 

ployed,  during  the  l.'.if  years  of  his  life,  in  abridging 

the  Modern  Univcrfal  Hiltory,  great  part  of  which,  he 
had  originally  written  himteb,  particularly  the  hiitories 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

He  certainly  met  with  many  mortifications  and  dif. 
appointments  ;  which,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Garrick,  he 
thus  feelingly  expreffes  :  "  1  am  old  enough  to  have 
feen  and  obferved,  that  we  are  all  playthings  of  For- 
tune  ;  and  that  it  depends  upon  fomething  as  iniignifi- 
£ant  and  precarious  as  the  toffing  up  of  a  halfpenny, 
whether  a  man  rifes  to  affluence  and  honours,  or  conti- 
nues to  his  dying  day  ftruggling  with  the  difficulties 
and  difgraces  of  life." 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  the  character  of 
a  man  fo  well  known  as  Dr  Smollet,  who  has,  befidea, 
given  fo  many  ftrictures  of  his  own  character  and  man- 
ner of  living  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  Humphiey 
Clinker  ;  where  he  appears  under  the  appellation  of 
Mr  Ser/e,  and  has  an  interview  with  Mr  Bramble  ;  and 
his  manner  of  living  is  defcribed  in  another  letter,  where 
young  Melford  is  fuppofed  to  dine  with  him  at  his  home 
in  Chelfea.  No  doubt  he  made  money  by  his  connec- 
tions w  ith  the  bookfcllers ;  and  had  he  been  a  rigid 
economift,  or  endued  with  the  gift  of  retention  (an  ex- 
preffion  of  his  own),  he  might  have  lived  and  died  very 
independent.  However,  to  do  juftice  to  his  memory, 
his  difficulties,  whatever  they  were,  proceeded  not  from 
extravagance  or  want  of  economy.  He  was  holpitable, 
but  not  oltentatioufly  fo  j  and  his  table  was  plentiful, 
but  not  extravagant.  No  doubt  he  had  his  failings ; 
but  ilill  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  who  was 
fo  refpectable  for  the  qualities  of  his  head,  or  more  ami- 
able for  the  virtues  of  his  heart. 

Since  his  death  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  near  Leghorn,  on  which  is  inferibedan  epitaph 
wriltui  in  Latin  by  his  friend  Dr  Armltrong,  author 
of  The  Art  of  Preferring  Health,  and  many  other  ex- 
cellent pieces.  An  infeription  written  in  Latin  was 
likewife  iafcribed  on  a  pillar  erected  to  his  memory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leven,  by  one  of  his  relations. 

To  thefe  memoirs  we  are  extremely  forry  to  add, 
that  fo  late  as  1785  the  widow  of  Dr  Smollet  was  re- 
fiding  in  indigent  circumftances  at  Leghorn.  On  this 
account  the  tragedy  of  Vtnice  Preferved  was  acted  for 
her  benefit  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  an 
excellent  prologue  fpoken  on  that  occafion. 

'1  lie  pieces  inferted  in  the  poithumous  collection  of 
Dr  Smollet's  plays  and  poems  arc,  The  Regicide,  a 
tragedy:  The  Reprifal,  a  comedy;  Advice  and  Re- 
proo',  two  fatires  ;  The  Tears  of  Scotland  ;  Veifes  on 
a  Young  Lady;  a  Love  Elegy,  in  imitation  o'Tibullus; 
two  Songs.;  a  Burlelquc  Ode;  Odes  to  Mirth,  to 
Sleep,  to  Leven  Water,  to  Elue-ey'd  Ann,  and  to  In- 
dependence. 

SMUGGLERS,  perfons  who  import  or  export  pro- 
hibited goods  without  paying  the  duties  appointed  by 
the  law. 

The  duties  of  cuftoms,  it  is  faid,  were  originally  in- 
ftituted,  in  order  to  enable  the  king  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  trade  againft  pirates  :  ihey  have  fince  been  con- 
tinued as  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue.     As  duties 

im- 
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i>Ef;Vr«.  impofed  upon  the  importation  of  goods  ncee flnrily  raftes  priety  or  utility  of  fuch  law?,  confider  them  as  oppref-  Smujglsre 

■"v^"'  their  price  above  what  they  might  otherwife  have  been  live  and  tyrannical,  and  never  hefitate  to  violate  them    .    «  ' 

fold  'or,  a  temptation  is  prefented  to  import  the  com-  when  they  can  do  it  with  impunity.     Inftead  therefore  .     '  " 

modity  clandeftincly  and  to   evade  the  duty.     Many  of  pun:  .  s;lcrs,  it  would  be  much  better  to  re.  Sm!l 

perfons,  prompted  by  the  hopes  of  gain,  and  confider-  move  the  temptation.     But  the  high  dirties  which  have  Wealth  <f 

in?  the  violation  of  a  pofitivt  law  of  this  nature  as  in  no  been   impofed  upon  the  importation  of  many  different     , '.17'' 

refpeel  criminal  (an  idea  in  which  they  have  been  en-  forts  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  to  drfcourage  their  con- 

fumption  in  Great  Brit,  in,  have  in  many  cafes  ferved 


couraged  by  a  greit  part  of  the  community,  wh^  m.ke 
no  fcruple  to  purchafe  fmuggled  goods),  have'er.gaged  in 
this  illicit  trade.  It  was  impofEble  th?.t  government 
could  permit  this  practice,  which  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  fair  trader,  as  the  fmug'ler  is  enabled  to  underfell 
him,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  impairs  the  national  re- 
venue, and  thus  wholly  deftroys  the  er.d  for  which  thefe 
duties  were  appointed.  Such  penalties  are  therefore  in- 
flicted as  it  was  thought  would  prevent  fmuegling. 
rn  statu  Many  laws  have  been  made  with  this  view.  It  any 
mmary,  p00(js  be  (bipped  or  landed  without  warrant  and  pre- 
fence  of  an  officer,  the  veffel  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
wharfinger  fhall  forfeit  L.  IOO,  and  the  mafter  or  ma- 
liner  or  any  (hip  inward  bound  fhall  for'eit  the  value  of 
the  goods  :  and  any  carman,  porter,  or  other  affiftiap, 
fhall  be  committed  to  gaol,  till  he  find  furety  of  the 
good  behaviour,  or  until  he  fhall  be  difcharged  by.  the 
court  of  exchequer  (13  &  14  C.  II.  c.  11.)  If  goods 
relanded  after  drawback,  the  veffel  and  goods  fhall 
be  forfeited  ;  and  every  perfon  concerned  therein  fhall 
for'eit  double  the  value  of  the  drawback  (8  An.  c.  m.) 
Goods  taken  in  at  fea  (hall  be  forfeited,  and  alfo  the 
veffel  into  which  they  are  taken  ;  and  every  perfon  con- 
cerned thetein  fhall  forfeit  treble  value  (9  G.  II.  c.  35.) 
A  veffel  hovering  near  the  coaft  fhall  be  forfeited,  if 
under  50  tons  burden  ;  and  the  goods  fhall  alfo  be  for- 
feited, or  the  value  thereof  (5  G.  III.  c.  43.)  Perfons 
receiving  or  buying  run  goods  fhall  forfeit  L.  20  (8  G. 
c.  18.)  A  concealer  of  run  goods  fhall  forfeit  tieble 
value  (8  G.  c.  18.)  Offering  run  goods  to  fale,  the 
iarr.e  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
are  offered  may  feize  them  ;  and  the  perfon  offering 
them  to  fale  fhall  forfeit  treble  value  (1 1  G.  c.  30.)  A 
porter  or  other  perfon  carrying  run  goods  fhall  forfeit 
treble  value  (9  G.  I),  c.  35.)  Perfons  armed  or  dif- 
guifed  cany  in;;  run  goods  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  tranfpoited  for  feven  years  (8  G.  c.  18.     9  G.  II. 

c-35-) 

But  the  lad  flatute,  19  G.  II.  c.  34.  is  for  this  pur- 
pofe  inflar  omnium ;  tor  it  makes  all  forcible  acts  of 
fmugglin  ;,  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  or  even 
in  dilguife  to  evade  tbem,  felony  without  benefit  of  cler- 
gy :  enacting,  that  if  three  or  more  perfons  fhall  af- 
femblc,  with  fire-arms  or  other  offenfive  weapons,  to  af- 


only  to  encoura-;e  fmngjrling  ;  ai  d  in  all  c::fc;  have  re- 
duced the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  b<  I  more  mo- 
derate duties  would  have  afforded.  The  faving  of  Dr 
Swift,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  cufloms  two  and 
two,  inllead  0'  making  'our,  make  fometimes  only  one, 
holds  perfectly  true  with  regard  to  fuch  heavy  duties, 
which  never  could  have  been  impofed,  had  not  the  mer- 
cantile fyftem  taught  us,  in  many  cafes,  to  employ  tax- 
ation a?  an  inftrument,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  mono- 
The bounties  which  are  fometimes  given  upon  the 
exportation  of  home  produce  and  manufactures,  and  the 
drawbacks  which  are  paid  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  foreign  goods,  have  given  oc:afion 
to  many  frauds,  and  to  a  fpecies  of  fmuggling  more  de- 
ftruftive  of  the  public  revenue  than  any  other.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  the  bounty  or  drawback,  the  goods,  it  is 
well  known,  are  fometimes  (hipped  and  lent  to  fea,  but 
foon  afterwards  clandeitinely  relanded  in  fome  other  part 
of  the  country. 

Heavy^duties  being  impofed  upon  almoft  all  goods 
imported,  our  merchant  importers  fmuggle  as  much, 
and  make  entry  of  as  little  as  they  can.  Our  merchant- 
exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make  entry  of  more  than 
they  export ;  fometimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to  pafs  for 
great  dealers  in  goods  which  pay  no  duty  ;  and  fome- 
times to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  exports; 
in  confequence  of  thefe  different  frauds,  appear  upon 
the  cuftomhoufe  books  greatly  to  overbalance  our  im- 
ports ;  to  the  unfpeakable  comfort  of  thofe  politicians 
who  meafure  the  national  profperity  by  what  they  call 
the  balance  of  trade. 

SMUT,  in  hufbandry,  a  difeafe'in  corn,  when  the 
grains,  inftead  of  being  filled  with  flour,  are  full  of  a 
{linking  black  powder.     See  Wheat. 

SMYRNA,  or  Ismir,  at  prefent  the  largeft  anS 
richefl  city  of  Alia  i*inor,  is  fituated  in  north  latitude 
380  28',  and  in  E.  Long.  270  25  from  Greenwich,  and 
about  183  miles  well  by  fouth  ot  Conftantinople.  The 
town  extends  along  the  fhore  about  hair  a  mile  on  a 
gentle  declivity.  The  houfes  of  the  Englifh,  French, 
and  Dutch  confuls  are  handfome  flrudures;  thefe,  with 
moll  of  thofe  occupied  by  the  Chriflian  merchants,  are 


fift  in  the  illegal  exportation  or  importation  of  goods,     wafhed  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  forming  a  llreet  named 


or  in  refcuin  g  the  fame  after  feizure,  or  in  refcuing  of- 
fenders in  cuflody  for  fuch  offences  ;  or  (hall  pafs  with 
fuch  goods  in  difguife  ;  or  (hall  wound,  (hoot  at,  or  af- 
fault,  any  officers  of  the  revenue  when  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  ;  fuch  perfons  fhall  be  felons,  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 

When  we  confider  the  nature,  and  ftill  more  the  hi 


Frank-flreet,  from,  its  being  folely  inhabited  by  European 
Chriflians.  In  the  year  !•  63  the  whole  of  this  quarter 
was  oonfumed  by  fire  :  the  lofs  fultained  by  this  cala- 
mity in  merchandife  was  eflimated  at  a  million  and  a 
half  of  Turkifh  dollars,  or  near  L.  2co,000  Sterling. 
The  port  is  one  of  the  finell  of  the  Levant,  it  being 
able  to  contain  the  largefl  fleet  ;   and  indeed  there  are 


Hon-,  of  mankind,  we  mud  allow  that  the  enacting  of    ftldom  in  it  fewer  than  1 00  (hips  of  different  nations. 


fevere  penal  laws  is  not  the  way  to  prevent  crimes.  It 
were  indeed  much  to  be  willied  that  there  were  no  fuch 
thing  as  a  political  crime  ;  for  the  generality  of  men, 
but  efpecially  the  lower  orders,  not  dilccrning  the  pro- 


A  callle  Hands  at  its  entrance,  and  commands  ill  the  p,,y„t!T 
fhipping  which  fail  in  or  out.    There  is  like  wife  an  o\&  Gtcgrafty, 
ruinoi;»  cattle,  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  flands 
in  the  upper  part  ot  the  city,  and,  according  to  ttadi- 
5  tiou,  . 
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Smyrna,  tion,  wa9  built  by  the  cmprefs  Helena  :  and  near  it  is 
v— ""V— — 'an  ancient  ftrnfturc,  (aid  to  be  the  remains  of  a  palace 
where  the  Greek  council  was  held  when  Smyrna  was 
the  metroDolis  of  Aha  Minor.  They  alfo  (how  tlie 
ruins  of  aw  amphidieatre,  where  it  is  faid  St  Pofycarp, 
the  iivil  bilhop,  fought  with  lions. 

I  his  city  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
nearly  of  a  triangular  form ;  but  the  iide  next  the 
mountain  is  much  longer  than  the  other  fides.  The 
houfes  are  low,  and  madly  built  with  clay-walls,  on  ac- 
count of  the  earthquakes  to  which  the  country  is  fub- 
jeit  ;  but  the  caravanferas  and  fome  other  ot  the  public 
buildings  have  an  air  of  magnificence.  The  ilreets  are 
wide,  and  a'molt  a  continued  bazar,  in  which  a  great 
part  of  the  merchandize  of  Europe  and  Alia  is  expofed 
to  falc,  with  plenty  of  provilions  ;  though  thefe  are  not 
fo  cheap  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Turkey,  on  account 
of  the  populoufneft  of  the  place,  and  the  great  retort 
of  foreigners.  It  is  faid  to  contain  1 5,000  Turks, 
]0,ooo  Greeks,  1800  Jews,  230  Armenians,  and  200 
Franks.  '1  he  Turks  have  19  mofques  ;  two  churches 
belong  to  the  Greeks;  one  to  the  Armenians;  and 
the  Jews  have  eight  fynagogucs.  The  RomanHts  have 
three  convents.  There  is  alfo  one  of  the  fathers  Delia 
Terra  Santa.  Here  refidesan  archbifhop  of  the  Greek 
church  ;  a  Latin  biihop  who  has  a  falary  from  Rome, 
with  the  title  of  billiop  of  Smyrna  in  partibus  infidelium; 
and  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  factories  have  each  their 
chaplain. 

The  walks  about  the  town  are  extremely  pleafant, 
particularly  on  the  well  fide  of  Frank  ftreet,  whete 
there  art  feveral  little  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  being  always  clothed  with  leaves,  blofToms,  and 
fruit,  regale  feveral  of  the  fenfes  at  the  fame  time.  The 
vines  which  cover  the  little  'hills  about  Smyrna  afford 
both  a  delightful  profpeCl  and  plenty  of  grapes,  of 
which  good  wine  is  made.  Thefe  hills  are  agreeably 
interfperfed  with  fertile  plains,  little  forefts  of  olives 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  many  pleafure-houfes,  to 
which  the  Franks  ufually  retire  during  the  fummer.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  is  great  plenty  of  game 
and  wild-fowl,  and  particularly  deer  and  wild-hogs. 
The  fea  alfo  abounds  with  a  variety  of  good  filli.  The 
European  Chriltians  are  here  allowed  all  imaginable  li- 
berties, and  ufually  clothe  themselves  after  the  Euro- 
pean manner. 

The  chief  commerce  of  tfiis  city  conCfls  in  raw  lilk, 
filk-ftuffs,  grograms,  and  cotton  yarn. 

However,  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  the  fituation,  and 
more  efpecially  the  frequent  earthquakes,  from  which, 
it  is  faid,  they  are  fcarcely  ever  free  for  two  years  to- 
gether, and  which  have  been  felt  40  days  fucceffively, 
are  an  abatement  of  the  plealure  that  might  otherwife 
be  enjoyed  here.  A  very  dreadful  one  happened  in 
June  168?,  which  overthrew  a  great  number  of  the 
houfes ;  and  the  rock  opening  where  the  callle  (food, 
fwaHowed  it  up,  and  no  lefs  than  5000  perfons  perifhed 
on  this  occafion. 

In  the  year  1 7  s8,  fo  defolating  a  plague  raged  here, 
that  fcarcely  a  fufficient  number  of  the  inhabitants  fur- 
vived  to  gather  in  the  fruita  ot  the  earth.  In  the  year 
1772,  three-fourth  parts  ot  the  city  were  confumed  by 
fire ;  and  fix  years  after  it  was  vifited  by  the  mod  dread- 
ful earthquakes,  which  continued  from  the  25th  of  June 


to  the  5th  of  July  ;  by  which  fuccefiive  calamities  the  Smyrna 
city  lias   been  fo   much  reduced,   that  its  former  confe-  II 

quence  is  never  likely  to  l>c  reilored.  ,      ni*  e' 

The  ladies  here  wear  the  oriental  drefs,  confiding  of 
large  trowfers  or  breeches,  which  reach  to  the  ancle  j 
long  vefts  of  rich  lilk  or  velvet,  lined  in  winter  with 
coftly  furs  ;  and  round  their  wailt  an  embroidered  zone 
with  clafps  ot  filver  or  gold.  Their  hair  is  plaited, 
and  defcends  down  the  back  often  in  great  profufion. 
The  girls  have  fometimes  above  twenty  thick  trtffes, 
belides  two  or  three  encircling  the  head  as  a  coronet, 
and  fet  off  with  flowers  and  plumes  of  feathers,  pearls, 
or  other  jewels.  They  commonly  (lain  it  of  a  chefnut 
colour,  which  is  the  moll  defired.  Their  apparel  and 
caniage  are  alike  antique.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
trowfers  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Sappho  as 
part  of  the  female  drefs. 

SMYRNIUM,  Alexanders:  A  genus  o*' plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of ' pentantlrla,  and  to  the  order  of 
ili^yiia  ;  and  in  the  natural  iyllem  ranging  under  the 
45th  order,  Umhellaln.  The  fruit  is  oblong  and  flria- 
ted  ;  the  petals  have  a  fharp  point,  and  are  keel-fhaped. 
There  are  five  lpecies  :  1.  The pcrfo/mtum,  or  perfoliate 
alexanders,  which  is  a  native  of  Candia  and  Italv ; 
2.  The  JEgyptiacum  ;  3.  The  aureum,  or  golden  alexan- 
ders, which  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  4.  The  in- 
tegerrimum  ;  5.  The  o/u/atrum,  common  alexanders,  a 
native  of  Britain  ;  the  leaves  of  which  are  cauline,  tcr- 
nate,  petiolated,  and  ferrated.  It  grows  on  the  fea- 
coall  at  Dunglas  on  the  borders  of  Berwicklhire  North 
Britain.  Since  the  introduction  of  celery  into  the 
garden,  the  alexanders  is  almolt  forgotton.  It  was  foi- 
merly  cultivated  for  falading,  and  the  young  (hoots  or 
llalks  blanched  were  eaten  either  raw  or  Hewed.  The 
leaves  too  were  boiled  in  broths  and  foups.  It  is  a 
warm  comfortable  plant  to  a  cold  weak  ftomach,  and 
was  in  much  edeem  among  the  monks,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred by  its  (till  being  found  in  great  plenty  by  old  ab- 
bey walls. 

SNAFFLE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  very  (lender  bit- 
mouth  without  any  branches,  much  ufed  in  England  ; 
the  true  bridles  being  referved  for  war. 

SNAIL,  in  zoology.     See  Helix  and  Limax. 

SNAKE,  in  zoology.     See  Anguis  and  Sfrpens. 

Method  of  Prefervmg  Snakes.  When  the  fnake  it 
killed,  it  mult  firft  be  warned  clean,  and  freed  from  all 
filth  and  naltinefs ;  then  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  glals  of  a 
proper  iize,  the  tail  tirlt,  and  afterwards  the  relt  of  the 
body,  winding  it  in  fpiral  afcending  circles,  and  difpo- 
fing  the  back,  which  is  alway  the  mod  beautiful,  out- 
wardly. A  thread,  connected  with  a  fmall  glafs  bead,  is, 
by  the  help  of  a  needle,  to  be  paffed  through  the  upper 
jaw  from  within  outwardly,  and  then  through  the  cork 
of  the  bottle,  where  it  mull  be  faitened  ;  by  this  means 
the  head  will  be  drawn  into  a  natural  pofture,  and  the 
mouth  kept  open  by  the  bead,  whereby  the  teeth,  Sec. 
will  be  dilcovered  :  the  glafs  is  then  to  be  rilled  with 
rum,  and  the  cork  fealed  down  to  prevent  its  exhala- 
tion. A  label,  containing  the  name  and  properties  of 
the  fnake,  is  then  to  be  affixed  to  the  wax  over  the 
cork  ;  and  in  this  manvier  the  fnake  will  make  a  beau- 
tiful appearance,  and  may  be  preferveda  great  number 
of  years  ;  nor  will  the  fpirits  impair  or  change  the  luitre 
of  its  colours. 
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Sujxp-Stonfs,  Ammonite,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a  large  genus  of  foffil  fhells,  very  few  it  any  of  which 
are  yet  knowm  in  their  recent  Rate,  or  living  either  on 
our  own  or  any  other  fliores  ;  fo  that  it  feems  won- 
derul  whence  fo  vaft  a  number  and  variety  ot  them 
mould  be  brought  into  our  fubtenanean  regions.  They 
feem  indeed  dilperfed  in  great  plenty  throughout  the 
world,  but  nowhere  are  found  in  greater  numbers,  Weau- 
ty,  and  variety,  than  in  our  ifland. 

Mr  Harcnberg  found  prodigious  numbers  of  them  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  in  Germany.  He  traced  this  river 
through  its  feveral  windings  for  mant  miles,  and  among 
a  great  variety  of  belemnitje,  cormia  ammonis,  and  coch- 
litse,  of  various  kinds  ;  he  found  alfo  great  quantities  of 
wood  of  recent  petrifaction,  which  ftill  preferved  plain 
marks  of  the  axe  by  which  it  had  been  cut  trom  the 
trees  then  growing  on  the  fhore.  The  water  of  this  river 
he  found  in  dry  feafons,  when  its  natural  fprings  were 
not  diluted  with  rains,  to  be  conliderably  heavier  than 
common  water ;  and  many  experiments  fhovved  him 
that  it  contained  ferruginous,  as  well  as  ftony  particles, 
in  gteat  quantity,  whence  the  petrifaftions  in  it  appear- 
ed the  lefs  wonderful,  though  many  of  them  of  recent 
date. 

Of  the  cornua  ammonis,  or  ferpent  ftones,  he  there 
obferved  more  than  30  different  foecies.  They  lie  im- 
merfed  in  a  bluifh  foffil  ltone,  of  a  foil  texture  and  fatty 
appearance,  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  of  a  great  va- 
riety ot  fizes,  from  the  larger  known  forts  do»n  to 
inch  as  could  not  be  fecn  without  very  accurate  inflec- 
tion or  the  affiflance  of  a  microfcope.  Such  as  lie  in 
the  foftell  of  thefe  ftones  are  foft  like  their  matrix,  and 
eafly  ciumble  to  pieces  ;  others  are  harder.  In  a  piece 
of  this  (tone,  of  the  bignefs  ot  a  finger,  it  is  common  to 
find  30  or  more  of  theie  foffils  ;  and  often  they  are  feen 
only  in  form  of  white  fpecks,  fo  minute  that  their  fi- 
gure cannot  be  diltinguifhed  till  examined  by  the  mi- 
erbfeope. 

They  all  confift  of  feveral  volntse,  which  are  different 
in  number  in  the  different  fpecies,  and  their  ftriae  alfo 
are  extremely  various  ;  fome  very  deep  with  very  high 
rid-es  between  them,  others  very  (light  ;  fome  ftraight, 
others  crooked  ;  others  undulated,  ans!  fome  termina- 
ting in  dots,  tubercles,  or  cavities,  towards  the  back, 
and  others  having  tubercles  in  two  or  three  places. 
They  are  all  compofed  of  a  sjreat  number  of  chambers 
or  cells,  in  the  manner  of  the  nautilus  Grrcorum,  each 
having  a  communication  with  the  others,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  or  fiphunculus.  There  is  a  fmall  white  (hell  fifh 
of  Barbadoes,  which  feems  truly  a  recent  animal  of 
this  genus  ;  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  there  is  another 
alfo,  fmall  and  greyifh  ;  but  the  large  and  beautifully 
marked  ones  are  found  only  fcff:l. 

They  are  coi  roofed  of  various  foffil  bodies,  often  of 
quarry  l\one,  fometimes  of  the  matter  cf  the  common 
pyrites,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  other  fubftances  ;  and 
though  they  appear  ulually  mere  ftones,  yet  in  fome  the 
pearly  part  of  the  original  (hell  is  preferved  in  all  its 
beauty.  Sometimes  alfo,  while  the  outer  fubftance  is 
of  the  matter  of  the  pyrites,  or  other  coarfe,  ftony,  or 
mineral  matter,  the  inner  cavity  is  filled  with  a  pure 
white  fpar  of  the  common  plated  texture.  1  his  gives 
a  great  beauty  to  the  Ipccimtn.  The  cornna  ammonis, 
or  inake-flones,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  England, 
particularly  in  Yorkfhire,  Whene  they  are  very  plentiful 
in  the  alum  rocks  of  feveral  fizes. 
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Snake-Rooi,  in  botany. 
5,vwir-/KW,  in  botany. 


See  Polygala. 
See  Polygonum. 
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SNAFEDRAGON,  in  botany.      See  Axtirrhi-  snttl;n_ 

NUM.  °*i 

SNEEZING,  a  convulfive  motion  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  breatt,  whereby  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  nole 
with  much  vehemence  and  noife.  It  is-caufed  by  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  upper  membrane  of  the  nole,  occili oned 
by  acrid  fubftances  floating  in  the  air,  or  by  medicines 
called  /lernututory. 

This  irritation  is  performed  either  externally,  bv 
ftrong  fmells,  as  marjoram,  rofef,  c<c.  or  by  dull  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  taken  in  by  infpiration  ;  or  by  (harp 
pungent  medicines,  as  creffes  and  other  fternutatoru  . 
which  vellicate  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  ;  or  internally, 
by  the  acrimony  of  the  lympha  or  mucus,  which  natu- 
rally moiftens  that  membrane.  The  matters  cad  foith 
in  fneezing  come  primarily  from  the  nofe  and  throat ; 
the  pituitary  membranu  continually  exuding  a  mucus 
thither ;  and,  fecondarily,  from  the  bread,  the  trachea, 
and  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs. 

The  practice  of  faluting  the  perfon  who  fnee/ed  ex- 
ifted  in  Africa,  among  nations  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  accounts  we  have  of  Monomotapa 
inform  us  *,  that  when  the  prince  freezes,  all  hio  fub-  *  ttnip, 
jecls  in  the  capital  are  advertifed  of  it,  that  they  may  l'r°1-  did. 
offer  up  prayers  fur  his  fafety.  The  author  of  the  con- 
quelt  ot  Peru  affures  us,  that  the  cacique  of  Guachoia 
having  fheezed  in  prefence  of  the  Spaniards,  the  In- 
dians of  his  train  fell  proftrate  before  him,  ftretched 
forth  their  hands,  and  dilplayed  to  him  the  accuftomtd 
marks  of  relpect,  while  they  invoked  the  fun  to  en. 
lighten  him,  to  defend  him,  and  to  be  his  conftant 
guard. 

Every  body  knows  that  the   Romans  faluted  each 
other  on  thefe  ocafions  :  and  Pliny  relates-)-,  that   1  ibe-  f  WS».  Hifi 
rius  exacted  thefe  lijns  or  homage  when  drawn  in  his  Nal'  ''■'•  "• 
chariot.      Super'.lition,   whole  influence  can  debafe  eve«      ' 
ry  tiling,  had  degraded  this  cuftom  for  feveral  ages,  by 
attaching  favourable  or  unfavourable  omens  to  lneezing 
according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  or  sight,  according  to 
the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  accoiding  as  a  work  was  more 
or  Ids  advanced,  or  according  as  one  had  fneezed  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  J.      K  a  man  fnee/.ed  at  riling  from  f  Spo«1. 
table  or  from  his  bed,  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  (it  or  H°m"< 
lie  down  again.    You  are  (track  with  altonifhmcnt,  faid    """""''• 
Timotheus  to  the  Athenians,  who  wilhed  to  return  in- 
to the  harbour  with  their  fket  §,  becaufe  he  had  fheezed  j  §  Fmtim. 
you  are  llruck  with  aftonifliment,  becaufe  among  ic,coo',t'-  '■ 
there  is  one  man  whofe  brain  is  moift.  CiP'  * 

Polydore  Virgil  pretends,  that  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  there  reigned  in  Italy  an  epidemic  dif- 
temper,  which  carrried  off  by  fneezing  all  thole   who 
were  fci/ej  by  it  ;  and  that  this  pontiff  ordered  prayers 
to  be  made  againlt  it,  accompanied  by  certain   figns  of 
the  crofs.      But  belides  that,  there  are  very  few  cafes 
iu  which  fneezing  can  be  conlidered  as  dangerous,  and 
that  it  is  frequently  a  favourable  fymptom  ||  :   it  is  w\-\\HlpfKnt. 
dent,  that  we  ought  not  to  date  from  the  lixth  century  Hallni 
the  origin  of  a  cultom  which  lofes  itfclr  in  the  obicuiity     -f' 
of  antiquity       Avici  una  and  Cardan  lay,  it  is  a  fort  of 
ronvirllion,  which  gives  occalion  to  dread  an  epilcp'v, 
and  that  this  dileale  is  tmieavourcd  to  be  warded  off  by 
prayers.     Clement  of  Alexandria  conliders  it  as  a  mark 
o:    intemperance   and  effeminacy,  which  ought  to  be 
profcribed.      And   he   inveighs    bitterly  againft   thofe  • 
4  B  who 
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wettm?,  vho  endeavour  to  procure  fnee'r.ing  by-external  aid. 
"    «  ■  ■    Montaigne,  1  plains  tin's  faft  m  a  tone 

her  cynical-.  It  is  lingular  enough,  that  fo  many  ri- 
.  contradictory,  and  fuperftitious  opinions,  have 
not  abolifhcd  tliofe  cuftomary  civilities  which  are  ilill 
preferred  equally  anion;.;  high  and  low  ;  and  which  on- 
ly the  Anabaptiils  and  Quakers  have  rejected,  becaufe 
they  have  renounced  falutalions  in  ever)  cafe. 

Among  the  Gre<  ks  fm  ezinq  was  almo  1  always  a  f»ood 
omen.  It  excited  marks  of  tendernefs,  of  refpecl,  and 
attachment.  The  ?enius  oP5ocra1 
•  Pmiaret  fneezing,  when  :  1  is  nci  1  Mary  to  perform  any  action*. 
The  young  Parthenis,  hurried  on  by  her  paffion,  refol- 
i  j,  ,,?-„,,<■/.  vi  d  to  write  to  Sarpedon  an  avowal  of  her  love  j  file 
fnee7.es  in  the  mod  tender  and  impaiT.oned  part  ot  her 
letter:  This  is  fufficient  for  her  :  this  incident  tupphes 
the  place  or  an  anfwer,  and  perfuades  her  that  Sarpedon 
is  her  lover.  Penelope,  haraffed  by  the  vexatious  court- 
(Irp  or  her  fuitors,  begins  to  curfe  them  all,  and  to  pour 
forth  vows  for  the  return  of  Vh  ITes  J.  Her  foil  Tele- 
machus  interrupts  her  by  a  loud  fnceze.  She  inftantly 
exults  with  joy,  and  regards  this  fign  as  au  aiTurance  of 
the  approaching  return  of  lier  hufband.  Xciophon  was 
haranguing  his  troops  ;  a  foldier  fneezed  in  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  exhorting  them  to  embrace  a  dange- 
rous but  nectiTary  resolution.  The  whole  army,  mo^ed 
by  this  prcfage,  determine  to  purfuc  the  projeft  of  their 
general  ;  and  Xeiiophon  orders  facrifiecs  to  Jupiter  the 
^  Xaufi.     preierverjj. 

Aiub.  This  religious  reverence  for  fneezing,  fo  a&cient  and 

fo  univerfal  even  in  the  times  of  Homer,  always  excited 
the  cuiiolity  of  the  Greek  philofophers  and  of  the  rab- 
bins. Thefc  laft  have  fpread  a  tradition,  that,  after  the 
creation  of  the  worl ',  God  made  a  general  lave  to  this 
purport,  that  every  living  man  fbould  fneeze  but  once 
in  his  life,  and  that  at  the  fame  in!! ant  he  mould  render 
Jl  Accd.  its  up  lu's  foul  into  the  hand  of  his  Creator  ||,  without  any 
preceding  indifpofition.  Jacob  obtained  an  exemption 
from  the  common  law,  and  the  favour  of  being  infoimed 
of  bis  laft  hour  :  He  fneezed  and  did  not  die  ;  and  this 
fign  of  death  was  changed  into  a  fign  of  life.  Notice 
of  this  was  lent  to  all  the  princes  of  the  earth;  and  they 
ordained,  that  in  future  fneezing  mould  be  accompanied 
with  forms  of  blefiing,  and  vows  for  the  pcrfons  who 
fneezed. 

Ariftotle  remounts  likewife  to  the  fources  of  natural 
religion.  He  obferves,  that  the  brain  is  the  origin  of 
the  nerves,  ol  our  fentiments,  our  fenfations,  the  feat  of 
the  foul,  the  image  of  the  Divinity  ^  ;  that  upon  all 
thefe  accounts,  the  fubflance  of  the  brain  has  ever  been 
held  in  honour  ;  that  the  firft  men  fwore  by  their  head; 
that  they  durft  not  touch  nor  eat  the  brains  of  any  ani- 
mal ;  that  it  was  even  a  lacred  word  which  they  dared 
not  to  pronounce.  Filled  with  thefe  ideas,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  extended  their  reverence  even  to 
fneezing.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  moft  ancient  and 
kgacious  philofophers  of  Greece. 

According  to  mythology,  the  firft  fign  of  life  Pro- 
metheus's  artificial  man  gave  was  by  ftemutation.  This 
fnppofed  creator  is  faid  to  have  ftolen  a  portion  of  the 
folarrays ;  and  filling  with  them  a  phial,  which  he  had 
made  on  purpofe,  fealcd  it  up  hermetically.  He  inftant- 
ly flics  back  to  his  favourite  automaton,  and  opening 
the  phial  holds  it  clofe  to  the  ttatue  ;  the  rays  ftill  re- 
taining all  their  activity,  infinuate  themfelves  through 
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the  pores,  a".d  let  the  I  i  freezing.     Pro. 

us,  tranfported  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  machine, 
oilers  up  a  fervent  prayer,  with  wifhes  foi  the  preferva- 
tion  of  fo  lingular  a  being.  His  automaton  obferved 
him,  remembering  his  ejaculations,  was  very  careful,  on 
the  like  occafions,  to  offer  thefe  \    |   .     in  ;r'of  his 

defcendants,  who  perpetuated  it  from  father  to  fon  in 
all  their  colonies. 

SNIGGLING,  a  method  of  fifhin  *  for  eels,  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  day-time,  when  they  are  found  n>  hide 
themfclvcs  near  wears,  mills,  or  I 
formed  thus :  Take  a  ftrong  line  and  honk,  bziti  '  with 
a  garden-worm,  and  obfervmi  the  holes  where  th«  eels 
Lie  hid,  thruil  youi  I  it  i  irothem  by  the  help  of  a  Hick; 
and  if  theie  be  any,  you  iliall  be  lure  to  haye  a  bite  ; 
and  may,  it  your  tackling  hold,  get  the  largeft  eels. 

SNIPE,  in  ornithology.   See  Scolupax  and  .-hoot 

INC. 

SNORING,  in  medicine,  othenvife  called  Jlertnr,  is 
a  found  like  that  of  theceiehuon,  but  greater  and  more 
manifclt. 

Many  confound  tliofe  affections,  and  make  them  to 
differ  only  in  place  and  magnitude,  calling  by  the  name 
of  Jlertor  that  found  or  noife  which  io  heard  or  fuppofed 
to  be  made  in  the  paflage  between  the  palf.te  and  the 
noftrils  as  i.i  thofe  who  deep  ;  that  boiling  or  bubbling 
noile,  which  in  refpiration  proceeds  from  the  larynx,  or 
or  head,  or  orifice  of  the  alpera  arteria,  they  call  ce  chon; 
but  if  the  found  conies  from  the  afpera  arteria  itfelf, 
they  will  have  it  called  cerclmos,  that  is,  as  fome  under- 
Hand  it,  a  rattling,  or  as  others  a  ftridulous  or  whee- 
zing roughnefs  of  the  afpera  arteria.  In  dying  perfona 
this  afi'cCtion  is  called  by  the  Greeks  p'XKV'  rhencbot, 
which  is  a  fnoring  or  rattling  kind  of  noife,  proceeding 
as  it  were  from  a  conflict  between  the  breath  and  the 
humours  in  the  afpera  arteria. 

This  and  fuch  like  affections  are  owing  to  a  weak- 
nefs  of  nature,  as  when  the  lungs  are  full  of  pus  or  hu- 
mours :  to  which  purpofe  we  read  in  the  Prognoftics  of 
Hippocrates,  "  it  is  a  bad  fign  when  there  is  no  expec- 
toration, and  no  difcharge  from  the  lungs,  but  a  noife 
as  from  an  ebullition  is  heard  in  the  afpera  arteria  from 
a  plenitude  of  humour."  Expectoration  is  fuppreffed 
either  by  the  vifeidity  of  the  humour,  which  requires 
to  be  difcharged,  and  which  adhering  to  the  afpera  ar- 
teria, and  being  there  agitated  by  the  breath,  excites 
that  bubbling  noife  or  lienor  ;  or  by  an  obftruction  of 
the  bronchia  ;  or,  laftly,  by  a  compreflion  of  the  afpera 
arteria  and  throat,  whence  the  paflage  is  ftraitened,  in 
which  the  humours  being  agitated,  excite  fuch  a  kind 
of  noife  as  before  defcribed.  Hence  Galen  calls  thofe 
who  are  ftrait-brealled  Jhrtorous.  That  author  affigns 
but  two  caufes  of  this  fymptom,  which  are  either  the 
ftraitnefs  of  the  paffage  of  refpiration  or  redundance  of 
humours,  or  both  together  ;  but  it  is  necefTary  to  add 
a  third,  to  wit,  the  weaknefs  of  the  faculty,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  rhenchos  in  dying  perfons,  where  nature 
is  too  weak  to  make  discharges. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  conclude,  that  this 
fymptom,  or  this  fort  of  fervour  or  ebullition  in  the 
throat,  is  not  always  mortal,  but  only  when  nature  is 
oppreffed  with  the  redundance  of  humour,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  lungs  cannot  difcharge  themfelves  by 
fpitting  ;  or  the  paffage  appointed  for  the  breath  (being 
the  afpera  arteria)  is  veiy  much  obftru&ed,  upon  which 

account 
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account  many  dying  perfons  labour  under  a  flertor  with 
their  mouths  gaping. 

SNOW,  a  well  known  meteor,  formed  by  the  freez- 
ing of  the  vapours  in  the  atmofphere.  It  differs  from 
hail  and  hoar-froft,  in  being  as  it  were  cryftallized, 
which  they  are  not.  This  appears  on  examining  a 
flake  of  fnow  by  a  magnifying  glafs ;  when  the  whole 
of  it  will  appear  to  be  compoied  of  fine  mining  fpicula 
diverging  like  rays  from  a  centre.  As  the  flakes  fall 
•down  through  the  atmoiphere,  they  are  continually 
joined  by  more  of  thele  radiated  fpicula,  and  thus  in- 
creafe  in  bulk  like  the  drops  of  rain  or  hailflones.  Dr 
Grew,  in  a  difcourfe  of  the  nature  of  fnow,  obferves, 
that  many  parts  thereof  are  of  a  regular  figure,  for  the 
moil  part  ftars  of  fix  points,  and  are  as  perleft  and 
tranfparent  ice  as  any  we  fee  on  a  pond,  &c.  Upon 
each  of  thefe  points  are  other  collateral  points,  fet  at 
the  fame  angles  as  the  main  points  themfelves  :  among 
which  there  are  divers  other  irregular,  which  are  chief- 
ly broken  points,  and  fragments  of  the  regular  ones. 
Others  alio,  by  various  winds,  feem  to  have  been  thaw- 
ed and  frozen  again  into  irregular  clufters  ;  lo  that  it 
feems  as  if  the  whole  body  of  fnow  were  an  infinite  mafs 
of  icicles  irregularly  figured.  That  is,  a  cloud  o!  va- 
pours being  gathered  into  drops,  the  faid  drops  forth- 
with defcend ;  upon  which  defcent,  meeting  with  a 
freezing  air  as  they  pafs  through  a  colder  region,  each 
drop  is  immediately  frozen  into  an  icicle,  (hooting  itfelf 
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of  the  fnow,  and  the  regularity  of  the  ftrufture  of  its 
parts  (particularly  fomc  figures  of  fnow  or  hail  which  ' 
fall  about  Turin,  and  which  he  calls  rojete),  (how  that 
clouds  of  fnow  are  afttd  upon  by  fome  uniform  caufe 
like  eleftricity  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  mow  how  electri- 
city is  capable  of  forming  thefe  figures.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  his  conjeftures  by  obfervmg,  that  his  appara- 
tus for  obferving  the  eleftricity  of  the  atmofphere  never 
failed  to  be  electrified  by  fnow  as  well  as  rain.  Pro- 
feflbr  Winthrop  fometimes  found  his  appaiatus  elcrtri, 
fied  by  fnow  when  driven  about  by  the  wind,  though  it 
had  not  been  affefted  by  it  when  the  fnow  itfelf  was 
falling.  A  more  intenfe  eleftricity,  according  to  Bee- 
caria,  unites  the  particles  of  hail  more  clolely  than  the 
more  moderate  eleftricity  docs  thofe  of  fnow,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  fee  that  the  drops  of  rain  which 
fall  from  thunderclouds  are  larger  than  thofe  which  fall 
from  others,  though  the  former  defcend  through  a  left 
fpace. 

But  we  are  not  to  confider  fnow  merely  as  a  curiovis 
and  beautiful  phenomenon.  The  Great  Difpenfer  of 
univerfal  bounty  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  is  eminently 
fubfervient,  as  well  as  all  the  works  of  creation,  to  hi» 
benevolent  dcligns.  Were  we  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances only,  we  might  imagine,  that  fo  far  from  being 
ufelul  to  the  earth,  the  cold  humidity  of  fnow  would 
be  detrimental  to  vegetation.  But  the  experience  of 
all  ages  afi'erts  the  contiary.    Snow,  particularly  in  thofe 
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forth  into  fevcra!  points  ;  but  thefe  flill  continuing  their     northern   regions  where   the  ground  is  covered  with  it 
defcent,  and  meeting  with  fome   intermitting  gales  of    for  feveral  months,  fructifies  the  earth,  by  o-uarding  the 

corn  or  other  vegetables  from  the  inlenfer  cold  of  the 


warmer  air,  or  in  their  continual  waftage  to  and  fro 
touching  upon  each  other,  fome  of  them  are  a  little 
thawed,  blunted,  and  again  frozen  into  clufters,  or  in- 
tangled  fo  as  to  fall  down  in  what  we  cztijlules. 

The  lightnefs  of  fnow,  although  it  is  firm  ice,  is  ow- 
ing to  the  excefs  of  its  furface,  in  comparifon  to  the 
matter  contained  under  it ;  as  gold  itfelf  may  be  ex- 
tended in  furface  till  it  will  ride  upon  the  leafl  breath 
of  air. 

The  whitenefs  of  fnow  is  owing  to  the  fmall  particles 
Into  which  it  is  divided  ;  for  ice,  when  pounded,  will 
become  equally  while.  An  artificial  fnow  has  been 
made  by  the  following  experiment.  A  tall  phial  of 
aquafortis  being  placed  by  the  fire  till  it  is  warm,  and 
filings  of  pure  filver,  a  few  at  a  time,  being  put  into  it; 
alter  a  brifk  ebullition,   the  filver  will  difTolve  (lowly 


air,  and  efpecially  fiom  the  cold  piercing  winds.  It  has 
been  a  vulgar  opinion,  very  generally  received,  that  fnow 
fertilizes  the  lands  on  which  it  falls  more  than  rain,  in 
confequence  of  the  nitrous  falts  which  it  is  fuppoled  to 
acquire  by  freezing.  But  it  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments  of  Margraaf(  a)  in  the  year  170,  that  the  che- 
mical difference  between  rain  and  fnow-water  is  ex- 
ceedingly fmall ;  that  the  latter  is  fomewhat  lefs  ni- 
trous, and  contains  a  fomewhat  lefs  proportion  of  earth 
than  the  former ;  but  neither  of  them  contain  ei- 
ther earth  or  any  kind  of  fait  in  any  quantity  which 
can  be  (enfibly  efficacious  in  promoting  vegetation.  Al- 
lowing, therefore,  that  nitre  is  a  fertilizer  ot  lands,  which 
many  are  upon  good  grounds  difpofed  utterly  to  deny, 
yet  fo  very  fmall  is  the  quantity  of  it  contained  in  fnow, 


The   phial  beimj   then  placed  in  a  cold  window,  as  it     that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  promote  the  vegetation 


cools  the  filver  particles  will  fhoot  into  cryftals,  feveral 
of  which  running  together  will  form  a  flake  of  fnow, 
which  will  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  While 
they  are  defcending,  they  repreicnt  perfectly  a  fhower 
©f  filver  fnow,  and  the  flakes  will  lie  upon  one  another 
at  the  bottom  like  real  fnow  upon  the  ground. 

According  to  bi^nior  Beccaria,  clouds  of  fnow  differ 
in  nothing  from  clouds  of  rain,  but  in  the  circumftance 
of  cold  that  freezes  them.     Both  the  regular  diflulion 


of  plants  upon  which  the  fnow  has  fallen.  1  he  pecu- 
liar agency  of  fnow,  as  a  fertilizer  in  preference  to  rain, 
may  admit  of  a  very  rational  explanation,  without  re- 
curring to  nitrous  falts  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  it.  It 
m3y  be  rationally  afcribed  10  its  furnifhing  a  covering  to 
the  roots  of  vegetables,  by  which  they  are  guarded  from 
the  influence  of  the  atmofpherical  cold,  and  the  internal 
heat  ot  the  earth  is  prevented  from  efcaping. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  by  lonie  principle 
3  *5  •*  which 


(a)  Margraaf  collefted  of  the  pureft  fnow  he  could  find  as  much  as  when  melted  afforded  tco  meafures  of 
water,  each  meafure  containing  36  ounces.  By  diddling  this  quantity  he  obtained  60  grains,  not  ot  nitre,  but 
of  calcareous  earth,  with  fome  grains  ot  the  acid  of  fea-falt,  impregnated  with  a  nitrous  vapour.  The  fame  quan- 
tity ol  rain-water  collefted  in  the  winter  months  with  equal  attention,  when  diltilled  yielded  100  grains  of  cal- 
careous earth  with  lome  grains  of  the  acid  of  nitre  and  fca-falt.  The  chemical  difference  therefore  between  rain 
and  fnow  is  very  fmall. 
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which  we  do  not  underflr.nd,  is  heated  uniformly  to  the 
48th  decree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Thia  degree 

of  heat  is  greater  than  that  in  which  the  watery  juices 
of  vegetables  freeze,  and  it  is  propagated  from  the  in- 
ward  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  furfaee,  on  which  the  ve- 
getables grow.  The  atniofphere  being  variably  heated 
by  the  action  of  the  fun  in  different  climates,  and  in  the 
fame  climate  at  different  feafons,  communicates  to  the 
furfaee  of  the  earth  and  to  fome  diftance  below  it  the 
degree  of  heat  or  cold  which  prevails  in  itfelf.  Diffe- 
rent vegetables  are  able  to  preferve  life  under  different 
degrees  of  cold,  but  all  of  them  perifh  when  the  cold 
which  reaches  their  roots  is  extreme.  Providence  has 
therefore,  in  the  eoldeft  climates,  provided  a  covering 
of  fnow  for  the  roots  of  vegetables,  by  which  they  are 
protected  from  the  influence  ot  the  atmofpherical  cold. 
The  fnow  keeps  in  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  which 
furrounds  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  defends  them  from 
the  cold  of  the  atmofphere. 

Snow  or  ice  water  is  always  deprived  of  its  fixed  air, 
which  efcape6  during  the  procefs  of  congelation.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  fome  ot  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  who 
ufe  it  for  their  conftant  drink  have  enormous  wens  up- 
on their  throats,  it  has  been  afcribed  to  this  circum- 
flance.  If  this  were  the  caufe  of  thefe  wens,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  remove  it  by  expoling  the  fnow-water  to  the 
air  for  fome  time.  But  leveral  eminent  phyficians  have 
rejected  the  notion  that  fnow-water  is  the  caufe  of  thefe 
wens  ;  tor  in  Gieenland,  where  fnow-water  is  common- 
ly utcd,  the  inhabitants  are  not  affected  with  fuch  fwel- 
lings  :  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  in  Sumatra 
where  fnow  is  never  feen.         , 

Scow,  in  fea-affairs,  is  generally  the  largeft  of  all  two- 
mafled  veffcls  employed  by  Europeans,  and  the  molt 
convenient  for  navigation. 

The  fails  and  rigging  on  the  mainmaft  and  forcmaft 
of  a  fnow  are  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  fame  malts 
in  a  fhip  ;  only  that  there  is  a  fmall  malt  behind  the 
mainmall  of  the  former,  which  carries  a  fail  nearly  re- 
fembling  the  mizen  of  a  fhip.  The  foot  of  this  malt  is 
fixed  on  a  block  of  wood  on  the  quarter-deck  abaft  the 
mainmaft  ;  and  the  head  af  it  is  attached  to  the  after- 
top  ot  the  maintop.  The  fail  which  is  called  the  try- 
fad  is  extended  from  its  malt  towards  the  item  of  the 
vefTel. 

When  the  floops  of  war  are  rigged  as  fnows,  they 
are  furnifhed  with  a  hotfe,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  the  tryfail-mait,  the  fore-part  of  the  fail  being  at- 
tached by  rings  to  the  faid  horfe,  in  different  places  of 
its  height. 

SnoivGtoUo,  an  excavation  made  by  the  waters  on 
the  fide  of  Mount  Etna,  by  making  their  way  under 
the  layers  of  lava,  and  by  carrying  away  the  bed  of 
pozzolana  below  them.  It  occurred  to  the  proprietor, 
that  this  place  was  very  fuitable  for  a  magazine  of 
fnow  :  for  in  Sicily,  at  Naples,  and  particularly  at  Mal- 
ta, they  are  obliged  for  want  of  ice  to  make  ufe  of  fnow 
for  cooling  their  wine,  fheibet,  and  other  liquors,  and 
for  making  fweetmeats. 

This  grotto  was  lured  or  bought  by  the  knights  of 
Malta,  who  having  neither  ice  nor  fnow  on  the  burning 
rock  which  they  inhabit,  have  hired  feveral  caverns  on 
Etna,  into  which  people  whom  they  employ  collect  and 
preferve  quantities  of  fnow  to  be  fent  to  Malta  when 
needed.    This  grotto  has  therefore  been  repaired  with- 
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in  at  the  exper.ee  of  that  order ;  flights  of  lleps  are  eut  ''row, 
into  it,  a3  vvdl  as  two  openings  from  above,  by  which  ?n" •' ' '  "• 
they  throw  in  the  fnow,  and  through  which  the  grotto 
is  enlightened.'  Above  the  grotto  they  have  alfo  le- 
veled a  piece  oi  ground  of  conliderable  extent :  this 
they  have  ire  loin!  with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  fo  that 
when  the  winds,  which  at  this  elevation  blow  with  great 
\iolence,  carry  the  fnow  iiom  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain,  and  depofite  it  in  this  inclofure,  it  is  letaincd 
and  amafl'ed  by  the  walls.  The  people  then  remove  it 
into  the  grotto  through  the  two  openings  ;  *tid  it  is 
there  laid  up,  and  prelerved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  re- 
fill the  force  of  the  fummer  heats ;  as  the  layers  of  lava 
with  which  the  giotto  is  arched  above  prevent  them 
horn  making  any  impreffton. 

When  the  fcafon  for  exporting  the  fnow  comes  on,  it 
it  put  into  large  bags,  into  which  it  is  preffed  as  clolely 
as  poffible  ;  it  is  then  carried  by  men  out  of  the  grotto* 
and  laid  upon  mules,  which  convey  it  to  the  fliorc, 
where  fmall  veffels  are  waiting  to  carry  it  av/ay. 

But  before  thofe  lumps  of  fnow  aie  put  into  bar's, 
they  are  wrapped  in  ficlh  leaves;  fo  that  while  they 
are  conveyed  from  the  grotto  to  the  fliore,  the  leaves 
may  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  making  any  im- 
piefhon  upon  them. 

The  Sicilians  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fnow, 
which  affords  employment  to  fome  thoufands  of  mules, 
horfts,  and  men.  They  have  magazines  of  it  on  ll  e 
fummits  »f  their  loftiett  mountains,  from  which  they 
distribute  it  through  all  their  cities,  towns,  and  houfes  ; 
for  every  perfon  in  the  ifland  makes  ufe  of  fnow.  They 
confider  the  piactice  of  cooling  their  liquors  as  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary  for  the  prcfervation  of  health  ;  and  in  a  cli- 
mate the  heat  of  which  is  conltantly  relaxing  the  fibres, 
cooling  liquors,  by  communicating  a  proper  tone  to  the 
fibres  of  the  flomaeh,  mult  gieatly  ftrenjthen  them  for 
the  performance  of  their  functions. 

In  this  climate  a  icarcity  of  fnow  is  no  lefs  dreaded 
than  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil.  We  are  inform- 
ed by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  Syracufe  in  the  year 
1777,  when  there  was  a  fcarcity  of  fnow,  the  people  of 
the  town  learned  that  a  fmall  vcflel  loaded  with  that  ar- 
ticle was  palling  the  coatt :  without  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion they  ran  in  a  body  to  the  fhore  and  demanded  her 
cargo  ;  which  when  the  crew  refuted  to  deliver  up,  the 
Syracufans  attacked  and  took,  though  with  the  lofs  of 
feveral  men. 

Snow-Drop,  in  botany.     See  Chionanthus. 

SNOWDON-hill,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Caer- 
narvonfhire  in  Wales,  generally  thought  to  be  the  high- 
eft  in  Britain  ;  though  fome  have  been  of  opinion  that 
its  height  is  equalled,  or  even  exceeded,  by  mountains 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  mountain  is  fur- 
rounded  by  many  others,  called  in  the  Welfh  language 
Crib  Coch,  Crib  y  Difti/l,  Lli-weddy  yr  Arran,  &c. 

According  to  Mr  Pennant*,  this  mountainous  tract  •  Jmruy 
yields  fcarcely  any  corn.  Its  produce  is  cattle  and  fheep;  to  Siuvidt*. 
which,  during  fummer,  keep  very  high  in  the  moun- 
tains, followed  by  their  owners  with  their  families,  who 
refide  during  that  feafon  in  havodtyt,  or  "  fummer  dairy- 
houfes,"  as  the  farmers  in  the  Swifs  Alps  do  in  their 
fenncs.  Thefe  houfes  confift  of  a  long  low  room,  with 
a  hole  at  one  end  to  let  out  the  fmoke  from  the  fire 
which  is  made  beneath.  Their  furniture  is  very  fimple; 
ftones  are  fubftituted  for  ltools,  and  their  beds  are  of 

hay, 
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IpbwH.ih-  hay,  ranged  along  the  fides.     They  manufacture  their 
H'"-       own  clotheR,   and  dye  them  with  the  lichm  r,mphahidei 

~~  "  and   lichen  fariclinus,   mofTcs  collected  from  the  rocks. 

During  fummer  the  men  pafs  their  time  in  tending  their 
herd6  or  in  making  hay,  &c.  and  the  women  in  milk- 
ing or  in  making  butter  and  cheefe.  For  their  own  ufe 
they  milk  both  ewes  and  goats,  and  make  cheefe  of 
the  milk.  Their  diet  conhits  of  milk;  cheefe,  and  but- 
ter:  and  their  ordinary"  drink  is  wiitv  ;  though  they 
have,  by  way  of  Teferve,  a  few  bottles  of  very  ftrong 
beer,  which  they  ufe  as  a  cordial  whin  lick.  They  are 
pet-pie  of  good  undtrflanding,  wary,  and  circumfptft  ; 
tall,  lliin,  and  of  ftrong  conftitutions.  In  the  winter- 
time tliey  defcend  into  the  hen-dref,  or  "  old  dwelling," 
where  they  pals  their  time  in  inactivity. 

The  view  from  the  bigheft  ptak  of  Snowdon  is  very 
extendve.  From  it  Mr  Pennant  faw  the  county  of 
Chefter,  the  high  hills  ot  Yorkfhire,  part  of  the  north  of 
Finland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  a  plain  view  of  the  ifle 
of  Man;  and  that  of  Anglelea  appeared  like  a  map  ex- 
tcrdtd  under  his  feet,  with  ever)'  rivulet  vilible.  Our 
:uithor  took  much  pains  to  have  this  view  to  advantage; 
fat  up  at  a  farm  on  the  welt  till  about  12,  and  walked 
up  the  whole  way.  The  night  was  remarkably  fine 
and  flarry  ;  towards  morning  the  ftars  faded  away,  lea- 
ving an  interval  of  darknefs,  which,  however,  was  foon 
ihlpelled  by  the  dawn  of  day.  The  body  of  the  fun  ap- 
peared mod  diflinft,  with  the  roundnels  of  the  moon, 
before  it  appeared  too  brilliant  to  be  looked  at.  The 
fea,  which  bounded  the  wefttrn  part  of  the  profpeft, 
appeared  gilt  with  the  fun-beams,  firll  in  Sender  flreaks, 
and  at  length  glowed  with  rednefs.  The  profpeft  was 
difclofed  like  the  gradual  drawing  up  of  a  curtain  in  a 
theatre  ;  .ill  at  laft  the  heat  became  fufficienily  ftrong 
to  raife  mills  from  the  various  lakes,  which  in  a  flight 
degree  obfeured  the  profpeft.  The  (hadow  of  the  moun- 
tain extended  many  miles,  and  fhowed  its  bicapitated 
form  ;  the  Wyddfa  making  one  head,  and  Crib  y  Diftill 
the  other.  .  At  this  time  he  counted  between  20  and 
30  lakes  either  in  Caernarvon  or  in  Merioncthfhire.  In 
making  another  rife,  the  fky  was  obfeured  very  foon 
after  he  got  up.  A  vaft  milt  involved  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  mountain,  and  the  profpeft  down  was  hor- 
rible. It  gave  an  idea  of  numbers  of  abyfTes,  concealed 
by  a  thick  fmoke  turioufly  circulating  around  them.  Ve- 
ry often  a  guft  of  wind  made  an  opening  in  the  clouds, 
which  gave  a  fine  and  diftinft  vifta  of  lake  and  valley. 
Sometimes  they  opened  in  one  place,  at  others  in  many 
at  once ;  exhibiting  a  moll  (trance  and  perplexing  fight 
of  water,  fields,  rocks,  and  chafms.  They  then  clofed 
again,  and  every  thing  was  involved  in  darknefs  ;  in  a 
few  minutes  they  would  feparate  again,  and  repeat  the 
above-mentioned  fcene  with  infinite  variety.  From  this 
profpeft  our  traveller  defcended  with  great  reluftance  ; 
but  before  he  had  reached  the  place  where  his  horfes 
were  left,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder  ftorm.  The 
rolling  ot  the  thunder-claps,  being  reiterated  by  the 
mouatains,  was  inexpreffibly  awful ;  and  after  he  had 
mounted,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  fwept  away 
by  the  torrents  which  poured  down  in  confequence  of 
a  very  heavy  rain. 

It  is  very  rare  (Mr  Pennant  obferves)  that  the  tra- 
veller gets  a  proper  day  to  afcend  this  hill  :  it  indeed 
often  appears  clear ;  but  by  the  evident  attraction  of  the 
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clouds  by  this  lofty  mountain,  it  becomes  fuddenly  and     SurT, 
unexpectedly  enveloped  in  mill,  when  the  clouds  have  ,  Snydc". 
jnit   before  appeared  very  high  and   very  remote.      At  l~~""v 
times  he  obfrrved  them  lower  to  hair  their  height  ;  and 
notwithitanding  they  have  been  difperfed  to  the  right 
and  Jeft,  yet  they  have  met  from  both  fides,  and  united 
to  involve  the  fwnmit  in  one  great  obfeurity. 

To*  height  efSaowdon  was  meafared,  in  1682,  by 
Mr  Cafwell,  with  inllrnments  made  by  Flamltead  :  ac- 
cording to  his  menfuration,  the  height  is  3720  feet  ; 
but  more  modern  computations  make  it  only  3p-', 
reckoning  from  the  quay  at  Caernarvon  to  the  higheft 
peak.  The  (lone  tint  compofee  this  mountain  is  ex- 
ccffivrly  hard.  Targe  eoarfe  cry:lals,  and  frequently 
cubic  pyrites,  arc  found  in  the  hfTures.  An  immenfe 
quantity  of  water  rufhrs  down  the  fides  of  Snowdon  and 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  infomuch  that  Mr  Pennant 
iuppoles,  if  collected  into  one  dream,  they  would  ex- 
ceed the  writers  of  the  Thames. 

SNUFF,  a  powder  chiefly  made  of  tobacco,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  defcription 
here. 

1  obacco  is  ufnally  the  bafis  of  fnuff ;  other  matters 
being  only  added  to  give  it  a  more  agreeable  fccr.t,  &c. 
The  kinds  of  fnuff,  and  their  feveral  names,  are  infinite, 
and  new  ones  are  drily  invented  ;  fo  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible,  to  give  a  detail  of  them. 
We  fhall  only  fay,  that  there  are  three  principal  forts  : 
the  firll  granulated  ;  the  fecond  an  impalpable  powder  j 
and  the  third  the  bran,  or  eoarfe  part  remaining  after 
fitting  the  fecond  fort. 

"  Every  profeffed,  inveterate,  and  incurable  fnuff- 
taker  (fays  Lord  Stanhope),  at  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes.  Every  pinch, 
with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping  the 
nofe  and  other  incidental  circumftance^  confumes  a  mi- 
nute and  a  half.  One  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every 
ten,  allowing  16  hours  to  a  fnuff-taking  day,  amounts 
to  two  hours  and  J4  minutes  out  of  every  natural  day, 
or  one  day  out  of  every  ten.  One  day  out  of  every  10 
amounts  to  36  days  and  a  half  in  a  year.  Hence  if  v.e 
fuppofe  the  practice  to  be  perfitled  in  43  years,  two  en- 
tire years  of  the  .{miff-taker's  life  will  be  dedicated  to 
tickling  his  nofe,  and  two  more  to  blowing  it.  The 
expence  of  fnuff,  fnuff-boxes,  and  handkerchiefs,  will  be 
the  fubjeft  of  a  fecond  effay  ;  in  which  it  will  appear, 
that  this  luxury  encroaches  as  much  on  the  income  of 
the  fnuff-taker  as  it  does  on  his  time  ;  and  that  by  a 
proper  application  of  the  time  and  money  thus  loft  to 
the  public,  a  fund  might  be  conftituted  for  the  difchargc 
of  the  national  debt."     See  Nicotiana. 

SNYDERS  (Francis),  a  Flemifh  painter,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1579,  and  bred  under  his  countryman  Hen- 
ry Van  fialen.  His  genius  firll  difplayed  itfelf  in  paint- 
ing fruit  :  he  afterwards  attempted  animals,  huntings, 
&c.  in  which  he  exceeded  all  his  predeceffors.  He 
alfo  painted  kitchens,  &c.  and  gave  dignity  to  fuhjeft* 
that  feerhed  incapable  of  it.  He  was  made  painter  to 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  archduke  and  duchefs,  and  be- 
came attached  to  the  houfe  of  the  cardinal  infant  of 
Spain.  The  king  of  Spain  and  the  elector  Palatine 
adorned  their  palaces  with  huntings  by  this  artill.  Ru- 
bens, Jordaens,  and  Snyders,  ufed  to  co-operate  in  the 
enriching  of  each  other's  pictures  according  to  their 
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toiVfifli,   feveral  talents  ;  and  thus  they  became   more  valuable 


Snyders  died 
See  Pleuronec- 


than  if  fmiflied  by  either  of  them  fingly 
in  16^7. 

SOAL-eish,   in   ichthyology 

TES. 

SOAP,  a  compofition  of  cauftic,  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
and  oil,  fometimes  hard  and  dry,  lometimes  foft  and  li- 
quid ;  much  ufed  in  wafhing,  whitening  linens,  and  by 
dyers  and  fullers. — Soap  may  be  made  by  fcveral  me- 
thods, which,  however,  all  depend  upon  the  fame  prin-- 
ciple.  The  foap  which  is  ufed  in  medicine  is  made 
without  heat.     See  Chemistry,  n°  1026. 

In  manufactures  where  large  quantities  of  it  are  pre- 
pared, foap  is  made  with  heat.  A  lixivium  of  quicklime 
and  foda  is  made,  but  is  lefs  concentrated  than  that 
above  referred  to,  and  only  fo  much  that  it  can  fuflain 
a  frefh  egg.  A  part  of  this  lixivium  is  to  be  even  di- 
luted and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  olives. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  put  on  a  gentle  fire,  and  agita- 
ted, that  the  union  may  be  accelerated.  When  the  mix- 
ture begins  to  unite  well,  the  reft  of  the  lixivium  is  to  be 
added  to  it  ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be  digefted  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  till  the  foap  be  completely  made.  A 
trial  is  to  be  made  of  it,  to  examine  whether  the  juft 
proportion  of  oil  and  alkali  has  been  obferved.  Good 
foap  of  this  kind  011 -lit  to  be  firm,  and  very  white  when 
cold  ;  not  fubject  to  become  moill  by  expofure  to  air, 
and  entirely  mifcible  with  pure  water,  to  which  it  com- 
municates a  milky  appearance,  but  without  any  drops 
of  oil  floating  on  the  furface.  When  the  foap  has  not 
thefe  qualities,  the  combination  has  not  been  will  made, 
or  the  quantity  of  fait  or  of  oil  is  too  great,  which  faults 
mud  be  corre&ed. 

In  foft  or  liquid  foaps,  green  or  black  foaps,  cheaper 
oils  are  employed,  as  oil  of  nuts,  ot  hemp,  of  fifli,  &c. 
Thefe  foaos,  excepting  in  confilletice,  are  not  effentially 
different  from  white  foap. 

Fixed  alkalis  are  much  difpofed  to  unite  with  oils 
that  are  not  volatile,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  fince 
this  union  can  be  made  even  without  heat.  The  com- 
pound refulting  from  this  union  partakes  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  properties  of  oil  and  of  alkali ;  but  thefe 
properties  are  modified  and  tempered  by  each  other, 
according  to  the  mneral  rule  of  combinations.  Alkali 
foimed  into  foap  has  not  nearly  the  fame  acrimony  as 
when  it  is  pure  ;  it  is  even  deprived  ot  almoit  all  its 
caufticity,  and  its  other  taline  alkaline  properties  are 
almoft  entirely  abolifhed.  The  lame  oil  contained  in 
foap  is  lefs  combuftible  than  when  pure,  from  its  union 
with  the  alkali,  which  is  an  u- inflammable  body.  It 
is  mifcible,  or  even  foluble,  in  water,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, by  means  of  the  alkali.  Soap  is  entirely  foluble 
in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  flill  better  in  aquavitse  fharpened 
by  a  little  alkaline  fait,  according  to  an  obfervation  of 
Mr  Geoffroy. 

The  manufacture  of  foap  in  London  fiift  began  in 
the  year  1524  ;  betore  which  time  this  city  was  ferved 
with  white  foap  from  foreign  countries,  and  with  grey 
foap  fpeckled  with  white  from  Briftol,  which  was  fold 
for  a  penny  a  pound  ;  and  alio  with  black  foap,  which 
fold  for  a  halfpenny  the  pound. 

The  principal  foaps  of  our  ewn  manufacture  are  the 
foft,  the  hard,  and  the  ball  foap.  The  foft  foap  is  ei- 
ther white  or  green.  The  procefs  of  making  each  of 
thefe  fhall  now  be  defcribed. 


Green  foft  foap.  The  chief  ingredients  ufed  in  ma- 
king this  are  lees  drawn  from  pot-afh  and  lime,  boiled  "~ 
up  with  tallow  and  oil.  Firft,  the  ley  of  a  proper  de- 
gree of  ftrength  (which  mud  be  eltimatcd  by  the  weight 
of  the  liquor),  and  tallow,  are  put  into  the  copper  to- 
gether, and  as  foon  as  they  boil  up  the  oil  is  added  ; 
the  fire  is  then  damped  or  flopped  up,  while  the  ingre- 
dients remain  in  the  copper  to  unite  ;  when  they  arc 
united,  the  copper  is  again  made  to  boil,  being  fed  or 
filled  with  lees  as  it  boils,  till  there  be  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity put  into  it;  then  it  is  boiled  off"  and  put  into  caflcs. 
When  this  foap  is  firll  made  it  appears  uniform  ;  but 
in  about  a  week's  time  the  tallow  feparates  from  the 
oil  into  thofe  white  grains  which  we  lee  in  common 
foap.  Soap  thus  made  would  appear  yellow,  but  by  a 
mixture  of  indigo  added  at  the  end  of  the  boiling,  it  is 
rendered  green,  that  being  the  colour  which  refults 
from  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue. 

White  foap.  Ot  this  one  fort  is  male  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  green  fo't  foap,  oil  alone  excepted,  which  is  not 
ufed  in  white.  The  other  fort  of  white  foft  foap  is 
made  from  the  lees  of  afhes  of  lime  boiled  up  two  diffe- 
rent times  with  tallow  Firft,  a  quantity  of  lees  and 
tallow  are  put  into  the  copper  together,  and  kept  boil- 
ing, being  ted  with  lees  as  they  boil,  until  the  whole  is 
boiled  fufficiently  ;  then  the  lees  are  feparatcd  or  dif- 
charged  from  the  tallowifh  part,  which  part  is  removed 
into  a  tub,  and  the  lees  are  thrown  away  ;  this  is  called 
the  Jirjl  half-boil :  thtn  the  copper  is  filled  again  with 
frefh  tallow  and  lees,  and  the  firll  half-boil  is  put  out 
ot  the  tub  into  the  copper  a  fecond  time,  where  it  is 
kept  boiling  with  frefh  lees  and  tallow  till  the  foap  is 
produced.  It  is  then  put  out  ot  the  copper  into  the 
fame  fort  of  cafks  as  are  ufed  for  green  foft  foap.  The 
common  foft  foap  ufed  about  London,  generally  of  a 
greenilh  hue,  with  fome  white  lumps,  is  prepared  chief- 
ly with  tallow :  a  blackifh  fort,  more  common  in  fome 
other  places,  is  (aid  to  be  made  with  whale  oil. 

Hard  foap  is  made  with  lees  from  afhes  and  tallow, 
and  is  moft  commonly  boiled  twice  :  the  firft,  called  the 
half-boil)  hath  the  fame  operation  as  the  firft  half-boil  of 
foft  white  foap.  Thtn  the  copper  is  charged  with  frefh 
lees  again,  and  the  firft  half  boil  put  into  it,  where  it 
is  kept  boilirjg,  and  led  with  lees  as  it  boils,  till  it  grains 
or  is  boiled  enough ;  then  the  ley  is  difcharged  from  it, 
and  the  foap  put  into  a  frame  to  cool  and  harden.  Com- 
mon fait  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpole  of  graining  the 
foap  ;  for  when  the  oil  or  tallow  has  been  united  with 
the  ley,  after  a  little  boiling,  a  quantity  at  fait  is  thrown 
into  the  mafs,  which  diffolving  readily  in  water,  but 
not  in  the  oil  or  tallow,  draws  out  the  water  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  fo  that  the  oil  or  tallow  united  with 
the  fait  of  the  ley  fwims  on  the  top.  When  the  ley  is 
of  a  proper  ftrength,  lefs  fait  is  neceffary  to  raife  the 
curd  than  when  it  is  too  weak.  It  mult  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  no  certain  time  for  bringing  off  a  boiling 
of  any  of  thefe  forts  of  foap :  it  frequently  takes  up 
part  of  two  days. 

Ball  foap,  commonly  ufed  in  the  north,  is  made  with 
lees  from  allies  and  tallow.  The  lees  are  put  into  the 
copper,  and  boiled  till  the  watery  part  is  quite'  gone, 
and  there  remains  nothing  in  the  copper  but  a  fort  of 
faline  matter  (the  very  ftrength  or  eflence  of  the  ley)  ; 
to  this  the  tallow  is  put,  and  the  copper  is  kept  boil- 
ing and  ftirring  for  above  half  an  hour,  in  which  time 
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the  i'o?p  is  made  ;  end  then  it  w  pet  nut  ,,r  the  cop. 
"per  into  tubs  or  baCcsts  with  (heel  i  in  then),  and  imme- 
diately (whilft  loft)  made  into  balls.  [I  requires  near 
24  hours  in  this  procefs  to  boil  away  the  watery  part 
of  the  ley. 

When  oil  unites  with  alkali  in  the  formation  of  foalp, 
it  is  little  altered  in  the  connexion  of  its  principles; 
for  it  may  be  feparated  from  the  alk?.li  bv  decompofing 
foap  with  any  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  nearly  in  its 
original  date. 

Concerning  the  decompofition  of  foap  by  means  of 
acids,  we  muft  obfenre,  lirit,  that  all  acids,  even  the 
weaken,  vegetable  acids,  may  occafion  this  decorrpofi- 
tion,  becanfe  every  one  of  them  has  a  greater  affinity 
than  oil  with  f;xed  alkali.  Secondly,  thefe  acids,  even 
when  united  with  any  balls,  excepting  fixed  alkali,  are 
capable  of  occafioning  the  fame  decompofition  ;  whence 
all  ammoniacal  falts,  all  falts  with  balls  of  earth,  and  all 
thole  with  metallic  bafes,  are  capable  of  decompofing 
foap,  in  the  fame  manner  as  difengaged  acids  are  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  oil  feparated  from  the  fixed  al- 
kali, by  the  acid  of  thefe  falts,  may  unite  more  or  lefs 
intimately  with  the  fubftance  which  was  the  bafis  of  the 
neutral  fait  employed  for  the  decompofition. 

.Soap  may  alfo  be  decerr.poied  by  dittillation,  as  Le- 
mery  has  done.  When  firlt  expoled  to  fire,  it  yields  a 
phlegm  called  by  him  a  fpirii ;  which  nevetthelefs  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but  fome  water  which  enters 
into  the  compofition  ot  foap.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  coloured  and  empyreumatic  as  the  fire  is  ir.ciea- 
fed,  which  fhows  that  it  contains  the  molt  fubtlc  pait 
of  the  oil.  It  feems  even  to  ralle  along  with  it,  by 
helo  of  the  oil  and  action  of  the  fire,  a  fnial!  part  of  the 
alkali  of  the  foap  :  for,  as  the  fame  chemiil  oblerves,  it 
occafions  a  precipitate  in  a  fclution  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate.  After  this  phlegm  the  oil  nfes  altered,  preci  e- 
ly  as  if  it  had  been  diitilled  from  quicklime,  that  is, 
empyreumatic,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  at  firft  fuffi- 
ciently  fublle  and  afterwards  thicker.  An  alkalire  re- 
iiduous  coal  remains  in  the  retort,  confuting  chiefly  of 
the  mineral  alkali  contained  in  the  foap,  and  which  may 
be  difengaped  from  the  coal  by  calcination  in  aa  open, 
fire,  and  obtained  in  its  pure  flate. 

Alkaline  foaps  are  very  ufeful  in  many  arts  and  trades, 
and  alio  in  chemiftry  and  medicine.  Their  principal  uti- 
lity confiits  in  a  deterfive  quality  that  they  receive  from 
their  alkali,  which,  although  it  is  in  fome  meafure  fatura- 
ted  with  oil,  is  yet  capable  of  acting  upon  oily  matters,- 
and  of  rendering  them  faponaceous  and  Riifcible  with 
water.  Hence  foap  is  very  utcrul  to  cleanfe  any  fub- 
llances  from  all  fat  matters  with  whfch  they  happen  to 
be  foiled.  Soap  is  therefore  daily  uftd  for  the  wafhing 
and  whitening  of  linen,  for  the  cleanfing  of  woollen- 
eloths  from  oil,  and  for  whitening  filk  and  freeing  it 
from  the  refinous  varnifh  with  which  it  is  naturally  co- 
vered. Pure  alkaline  lixiviums  being  capable  of  diffol- 
ving  oils  more  effectually  than  foap,  might  be  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  ;  but  when  this  activity  is  not 
mitigated  by  oil,  as  it  is  in  foap,  they  are  capable  of  al- 
tering, and  even  of  dcllroying  entirely  by  their  caufli- 
city,  mofl  fubflances,  efpeciahty  animal  matters,  as  filk, 
wool,  and  others  :  whereas  foap  cleanfes  from  oil  almoll 
as  effectually  as  pure  alkali,  without  danger  of  altering 
or  deftroying  ;  which  renders  it  very  ufeful. 

Soap  was  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients.     It  is 


led  by  Pliny  n  made  of  fat  and  alucs,  and  as  an 
f  the  Gauls.   Aretseus  and  others  inform  us, 

that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  knowledge  of  its  medi- 
cal  ufe  from  the  Romans.  Its  virtues  according  to 
Bergius,  arc  detergent,  refolvent,  and  aperient,  and  its 
ufe  recommended  injaund  cc,  gout,  calculous  complaints, 
and  in  obflructions  of  the  vifcera.  The  efficacy  of  foa» 
in  the  ii r It  of  thefe  difeafeawas  experienced  by  Sylvius, 
and  fince  recommended  very  generally  by  various  au- 
thors who  have  written  on  this  complaint  ;  and  it  has 
?lfo  been  thought  of  u'e  in  fupplying  the  place  of  bile 
in  the  prima;  vi;e.  The  utility  of  this  medicine  in  icte- 
rical  cafes  was  inferred  chiefly  from  its  fuppofed  power 
of  diffolviiu  biliary  concretions  ;  but  this  medicine  ha 
loft  much  of  its  reputation  in  jaundice,  fince  it  is  now 
known  that  sail  ilones  have  been  found  in  manv  after 
death  who  had  been  daily  taking  foap  forfeveral  months 
and  even  years.  Of  its  ,-ood  effects  in  urinary  calcu- 
lous affections,  we  have  the  tcitimony  ot  feveral,  eftx- 
cially  when  diffolvcd  in  lime-water,  by  which  its  efficacy 
is  confiderably  increafed  ;  for  it  thus  becomes  a  power- 
ful folvent  of  mucus,  which  an  ingenious  modern  author 
fuopotes  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  cal- 
culi :  it  is,  however,  only  in  the  incipient  llate  of  the 
difeale  that  tln.le  remedies  prorr.ife  effectual  benefit; 
though  they  generally  abate  the  more  violent  fympfoma 
where  they  cannot  remove  the  caufe.  With  Eoerhaave 
foap  was  a  general  medicine :  for  as  he  attributed  moft 
complaints  to  vifcidity  of  the  fluids,  he,  and  moll  of  the 
Boerhaavian  fchcol,  prefcribed  it  in  conjunction  with 
different  refinous  and  other  fubflances,  in  gout,  rheu- 
matifm,  and  various  vifceial  complaints.  Scap  is  alfo 
externally  employed  as  a  refolvent,  and  gives  name  to 
leveral  officinal  preparations. 

From  the  properties  of  foap  we  may  know  that  it 
mull  be  a  vet  y  effectual  and  convenient  anti-acid.  It 
abforbs  acids  as  powerfully  as  pure  alkalis  and  abfor- 
bent  earths,  without  having  the  caulticity  of  the  for- 
mer, and  without  oppreffing  the  ftomach  by  its  weight 
like  the  latter. 

Laltly,  we  may  perceive  that  foap  mud  be  one  of 
the  bell  of  all  antidotes  to  flop  quickly,  and  with  the 
leall  inconvenience,  the  bad  effects  of  acid  corrofive  pot- 
ions, as  aquafortis,  corrofive  fublimate,  Sec. 

Soap  impoited  is  fubject  by  10  Ann.  cap.  jo.  to  a 
duty  of  2d.  a  por.nd  (over  and  above  former  duties); 
and  by  1 2  Ann.  flat.  2.  cap.  9.  to  the  farther  fum  of 
id.  a  pound.  And  by  the  fame  acts,  the  duty  on  foap 
made  in  the  kingdom  is  i^d.  a  pound.  By  17  G.  III. 
cap.  52.  no  perfon  within  the  limits  of  the  head  office 
of  excife  in  London  fhall  be  permitted  to  make  any 
foap  unlefs  he  occupy  a  tenement  of  10 1.  a  year, 
be  affeffed,  and  pay  the  pariih  rates  ;  or  clfewhere, 
unle  is  he  be  affeffed,  and  pay  to  church  and  poor. 
Places  of  making  are  to  be  entered  on  pain  of  50  1. 
and  covers  and  locks  to  be  provided  under  a  forfeiture 
of  100 1.  ;  the  furnace-door  of  every  utenfil  ufed  in  the 
manufacture  of  foap  fhall  be  locked  by  the  excife  offi- 
cer, as  foon  as  the  fire  is  damped  or  drawn  out,  and 
fallenings  provided,  under  the  penalty  of  50 1.  ;  and 
opening  or  damaging  fuch  fattening  incois  a  penalty  of 
100  1.  Officers  are  required  to  enter  and  furvey  at  all 
times,  by  day  or  night,  and  the  penalty  of  obflructing 
is  20  1.  and  they  may  unlock  and  examine  every  copper, 
&c.  between  the  hows  of  five  in  the  morning  and  ele- 
8  veo; 
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wn  in  the  evening,  and  the  penalty  of  obftrm'ling  is 
lool.  Every  maker  of  fcap  before  he  begins  any  ma- 
king, il  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  (hall  give  1  2  bourn, 
if  elfewhere  24  hours,  notice  in  writing  to  the  officer, 
of  the  time  when  he  intends  to  begin,  on  pain  of  ?o  1. 
No  maker  lhall  remove  any  foap  ttnfurveyed  on  pain  ot 
20 1.  without  giving  proper  notice  of  his  intention. 
And  if  any  maker  (hall  conceal  any  foap  or  materials, 
lie  lhall  forfeit  the  fame,  and  alfo  f;ol.  Every  barrel 
of  foap  lhall  contain  2;6  lb.  avoirdupois,  halt  barrel 
1  J8  lb.  firkin  641b.  half-lirkin  3 lib.  befides  the  weight 
or  tare  of  each  cafk  :  and  all  foap,  excepting  hard  cake 
foap  and  ball  foap,  lhall  be  put  into  fuch  calks  and  no 
other,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  at:d  5  1.  The  maker  (hall 
weekly  enter  in  writing  at  the  next  office  the  foap  made 
by  him  in  each  week,  with  the-  weight  and  quantity  at 
each  boiling,  on  pain  of  50  1  ;  and  within  one  week 
after  entry  clear  olf  the  duties,  on  pain  of  double  duty. 
See,  belides  the  llatutes  above  cited,  5  Geo.  III.  cap.  4  1. 
I  2  Geo.  III.  cap.  46.  II  Geo.  cap.  30.  I  Geo.  flat.  2. 
cap.  36. 

Slartty's  Soap.     See  Chemistry,  11°  1027. 
Acid  Sq?:p.     This  is  formed  by  the  aJJition  of  con- 
centrated acids  to  the  exprefTed  oils.      Thus  the  oil  is 
rendered  partially  foluble  in  water  ;  but  the  union  is  not 
Sufficiently  complete  to  anfwer  any  valuable  purpofe. 
So.ipBerry  Trie.      Sec  Sanndus. 
So^r-Earth.     See  Steatites. 
SOAl'WORT.     See  Safonaria. 
SOC  (Sax),   nullifies  power  or  liberty  to  minifter 
juftice  or   execute   laws  :   alfo  the   circuit  or   territory 
wherein   fuch   power  is  exercifed.      ^hence   our  law- 
Latin  word  ficca  is  ufed  for  a  feigniory  or  lordfllip  en- 
franchifed  by  the  king,   with  the  liberty  ot  holding  or 
keeping  a  court  of  his  focimen  :  And   this  kind  of  li- 
berty continues  in  divers  parts  of  England  to  this  day, 
and  is  known  by  the  names  of  file  and  foien. 

SOCAGE,  in  its  molt  general  and  extenlive  fignili- 
cation.  feems  to  denote  a  tenure  by  any  certain  and 
determinate  fervice.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  by  our 
ancient  writers  constantly  put  in  oppofition  to  chivalry 
or  kni  jht-fervice,  where  the  render  was  precarious  and 
uncertain.  The  fervice  mull  therefore  be  certain,  in  or- 
eier  to  denominate  it  Socage  ;  as  to  hold  by  fealty  and 
■22  s.  rent;  or,  by  hoirage,  fealty,  and  20s.  rent  ;  or, 
by  homape  and  fealty  without  rent;  or,  by  fealty  and 
certain  corporal  fervice,  as  ploughing  the  lord's  land  for 
three  days  ;  or,  by  fealty  only  without  any  other  fer- 
vice :   for  all  thefe  are  tenures  in  focage. 

Socaje  is  of  two  forts :  /ree-focage,  where  the  Ser- 
vices are  not  only  certain  but  honourable  ;  and  ■vi/k'tn- 
foca;e,  where  the  Services,  though  certain,  are  of  a  bafer 
nature  (fee  Villknaof).  Such  as  hold  by  the  former 
tenure  arc  called,  in  Glanvil  and  other  fubfiequcnt  au- 
thors, by  the  name  of  Uteri  1 ,1  em, mm,  or  tenants  in  free- 
Socage.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  appella- 
tion foe,  which  nullifies  liberty  or  privilege  ;  and,  bein^ 
joined  to  an  ufual  termination,  is  called  focage,  in  La- 
tin ficagtim  ;  Signifying  thereby  a  tree  or  piivilegcd  te- 
nure. 

It  feems  probable  that  the  focage-tenures  were  the 
relic,  of  S-ivoii  lib  :vty;  retained  by  fuch  perfons  as  had 
neither  forfeited  them  to  the  king,  nor  been  obliged  to 
exchange  their  tenure  for  the  more  honourable,  as  it 
n-  called,  but  at  the  fame  time  more  burthenfome,  te- 


nure of  knight-fcrvice.     This  is  peculiarly  remarkable    Society. 
in  the  tenure  which  prevails  in  Kent,  called  gaveliinri,  <""""' " 

which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  fpecies  of  to- 
cage-tenure  ;  the  preservation  whereof  inviolate  from 
the  innovations  of  the  Norman  conqueror  is  a  Saift  uni- 
veifally  known.  And  thole  who  thus  preferved  their 
liberties  were  laid  to  hold  in  free  and  common  f 

As  therefore  the  grand  criterion  and  diftinguiShing 
mark  of  tiiis  fpecies  of  tenure  are  the  having  its  render* 
or  fcrvites  ascertained,  it  will  include  under  it  all  other 
methods  of  holding  free  finds  by  certain  and  timetable 
rents  and  duties  ;  and  in  particular,  Petit  Ssnyt  vtt, 
Tenure  in  Ll':uigp,  and  Gavelkind.  See  theft  ar- 
ticles. 

SOCIETY,    a   number  of  rational   and  moral  be  Oe-fi.ntinn 
ings,  united  for  theii  common  preservation  and  happi- 
nefc.  _  a 

There  are  fhoals  of  times,  herds  of  quadrupeds,  and  How  far 
flocks  of  birds.      But  till   obfervation   enable  us  to  de-  brutes  are 
termine  with  greater  certainty,  how  far  the  inferior  ani-1'1?    .  . 
rr.als  are  able  to  look  through  a  feries  ot  means  to  the  (iat(./ 
end  which   thefe  are   calculated  to  produce,    how  far 
tluir  conduct   may   be   influenced   by  the  hope  of  re- 
ward and  the  fear  of  punilhment,  and  whether  they  are 
at   all  capable  of  moral   distinctions — we   cannot  with 
propriety   apply   to  them  the  term  Society.     We  call 
crows,  and  beavers,  and  leveral  other  fpecies  of  animals, 
gregarious  ;  but  it  is  hardly  good  Englilh  to  fay  that 
they  art  fecial. 

It  is  only  human  Society,  then,  that  can  become  the  Mankind 
fubjeiSt  of  our  prefent  invefti.  ation.     The  phenomena  the  only 
which  it  prefents  are  highly  worthy  of  our  notice.  f  cial  l>e- 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  each  individual  evi-lrl* 
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dently  derives  trom  living  in  a  1'  cial  Irate  ;  and  lo  heIp-uDfcrvati( 

lefs  does  any  human  being  appear  in  a  lolitary  {late,  4 
that  we  aie  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  if  there  ever  A  focial 
was  a  period  at  which  mankind  were  folitary  beings,  a., 
that  period  could  not  be  ot  long  duration  ;  for  their 
averiion  to  folitude  and  love  of  Society  would  foon  in- 
duce them  to  enter  into  focial  union.  Such  is  the  opi- 
nion which  we  are  led  to  conceive,  when  we  compare 
our  own  condition  as  members  of  civilized  and  en- 
lightened lociety  with  that  of  the  brutes  around  us,  or 
with  that  of  Savages  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  periods  of 
focial  life.  When  we  hear  of  Indians  wandering  naked 
through  the  woods,  dellitute  of  arts,  unfkilled  in  agii- 
culturr,  Scarce  capable  of  moral  distinctions,  void  of  all 
religious  Sentiments,  or  pofTeffcd  with  the  rood  abfurd 
notions  concerning  Superior  powers,  and  procuring 
means  of  fubfiflence  in  a  manner  equally  precarious  with 
that  of  the  beaSts  of  prey — we  look  down  with  pity  on 
their  condition,  or  turn  from  it  with  horror.  When 
we  view  the  order  ot  cultivated  fociety,  and  confider 
our  institutions,  arts,  and  manners— we  rejoice  over  our 
Superior  wildom  and  happinels. 

Man  in  a  civilized  flate  appears  a  being  of  a  fuperior 
order  to  man  in  a  Savage  State  ;  yet  fome  philolophers 
tell  U6,  that  it  is  only  he  who,  having  been  educated  in 
Society,  has  been  taught  to  depend  upon  others,  that 
can  be  helplefs  or  milerable  when  placed  in  a  Solitary 
State.  They  view  the  lavage  who  exerts  himfelf  with 
intrepidity  to  Supply  his  wants,  or  bears  them  with  for- 
titude, as  the  grcatcfl  hero,  aid  pofcffing  the  greatelt 
happinels.  And  therefore  if  we  agree  with  them,  that 
the  propensities  of  nature  may  ham  prompted  men  to 
7  enter 
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detr,  enter  into  foci'al  union,  though  they  may  have  hoped 
"•"""""to  enjoy  fuperior  fccutity  and  happinefs  by  engaging 
to  protect  and  lupport  each  other,  we  muft  conclude 
that  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  hasdeftined  man  to  at- 
tain greater  dignity  and  happincfs  in  a  favage  and  fo- 
Jitary  than  in  a  focial  ftate  j  and  therefore  that  thofe 
difpofitions  and  views  which  lead  us  to  fociety  are  fal- 
lacious and  inimical  to  our  real  intereft. 

Whatever  he  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  a  fulitary 
ftate,  certain  it  is  that  mankind,  at  the  eaiheft  periods, 
were  united  in  fociety.  Various  theories  have  been 
formed  concerning  the  circumftances  and  principles 
which  gave  rife  to  this  union  :  but  we  have  elfewhere 
fhown,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  founded  in  er- 
ror; that  they  f'ippofe  the  original  ftate  of  man  to  have 
been  that  of  favages  ;  and  that  fuch  a  fuppofition  is  con- 
tradicted by  tire  moll  authentic  records  of  antiquity. 
For  though  the  records  of  the  earlier  ages  are  gene- 
rally oblcure,  fabulous,  and  imperfect  ;  yet  happily 
there  is  one  free  from  the  imperfections  of  the  reft,  and 
of  undoubted  authenticity,  to  which  we  may  fa'ely  have 
e  SrWjs-recourfef .  This  record  is  the  Pentateuch  of  Molts, 
,  b"  7 — which  prefents  us  with  a  genuine  account  of  the  origin 
of  man  and  of  fociety,  perfectly  confonant  to  what  we 
have  laid  down  in  the  article  referred  to  (fee  Savage). 
According  to  Mofes,  the  firft  fociety  was  that  of  a 
hufband  and  wife  united  in  the  bonds  of  marriage  :  the 
firft  government  that  of  a  lather  and  hufband,  the  maf- 
ter  of  his  family.  Men  lived  together  under  the  patriar- 
chal form  of  government  while  they  emploved  themfelvej 
chiefly  in  tending  flocks  and  herds.  Children  in  fuch 
circumftances  cannot  foon  riie  to  an  equality  with  their 
parents,  where  a  man's  importance  depends  on  his  pro- 
perty, not  on  his  abilities.  When  flocks  and  herds  are 
the  chief'  articles  of  property,  the  fon  can  only  obtain 
thefe  from  his  father;  in  general  therefore  the  fon  muft  be 
entirely  dependent  on  the  father  for  the  means  of  fubfrft- 
ence.  It  the  parent  during  his  lie  beftow  on  his  children 
any  part  at  his  property,  he  may  do  it  on  fuch  conditions 
as  (hall  nuke  their  dependence  upon  him  continue  till 
the  period  of  his  death  When  the  community  are  by 
this  event  d.-prived  of  their  head,  inftead  of  continuing 
irr  a  ftate  of  union,  and  feleCting  fome  one  from  among 
thcmlelves  whom  they  may  inveil  with  the  authority  of 
a  parent,  they  feparate  into  lo  many  diftinCt  tribes,  each 
fubjefted  to  the  authority  of  a  different  lord,  the  matter 
of  the  family,  and  the  proprietor  of  all  the  flocks  and 
herds  belonging  to  it.  .Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  firft 
fucieties  which  the  narrative  of  Moles  exhibits  to  our 
5  attention. 

sorles  of  Thofe  philofophers  who  have  made  fociety,  in  its  va- 
lofo-  rions  ft.i  jjes  between  rudentfs  and  refinement,  the  fubjett 
rin?  iht  °'  tneir  (peculations,  have  generally  confidered  mankind, 
;iii  or  'n  whatever  region  ot  the  globe,  and  under  whatever 
climate,  as  proceeding  uniformly  throu.'h  certain  regu- 
lar gradations  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  They 
regard  them,  firft,  as  gaining  a  precarious  iubhllencc  by 
gathering  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  preying 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  if  placed  an  the  fta 
ihore,  or  along  the  banks  of  large  rivers  ;  or  hunting 
wild  bealte,  if  in  a  fituatiorr  where  thefe  are  to  be  found 
in  aburrdarrce,  without  forelght  or  iuduftry  to  provide 
for  future  wants  when  the  pretent  call  of  appetite  is  gra- 
tified. Next,  they  fay,  man  riles  to  the  fhcphcid  ftate, 
and  next  to  that  of  hufbandraen,  when  they  turn  their 
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attention  from  the  management  of  flocks  to  rt»  cuki.    Snrl«'». 
vatiori  of  the  ground.     Next,  thefe  hufb;mdnien  improve  *"" ■""*"■*- 
their  powers,  and  better  their  condition,  by  becoming 
aitizans  and  merchants  ;  and  the  he.  it  ning  of  this  pe- 
riod   is  the  boundary  between  barbarity  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Thefe  are  the  ftages  through  which  they  who  have 
employed  themfelves  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  fociety 
have  generally  conducted  mankind  in  their  pngrrlj 
from  rudenefs  to  refinement  :  but  they  fecm  to  have 
overlooked  the  manner  in  which  mankind  were  at  firft 
eftablifhed  on  this  earth;  for  the  circumttances  in  which 
the  parents  of  the  human  race  were  originally  placed  ; 
for  the  degree  of  knowledge  communicated  to  them  ; 
and  for  the  inftruction  which  they  muft  have  been  ca- 
pable of  communicating  to  their  pofterity.  They  ra- 
ther appear  to  confider  the  inhabitants  of  ever)'  diffe- 
rent region  of  the  globe  as  aborigines,  fpringing  at 
firft  from  the  ground,  or  dropped  on  the  (pot  which 
they  inhabit  ;  no  lefs  ignorant  than  infants  of  the  na- 
ture and  relations  of  the  objects  around  them,  and  of 
the  prrrpoles  which  they  may  acoomplifh  by  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  organs  and  faculties. 

The  abfurdity  of  this  theory  has  been  fully  demon-  \re  facei- 
ftrated  in  another  place  :  and  if  we  agree  to  receive  they'd' 
Mofaic  account  of  the  original  eftablifhmerit  of  man- 
kind, we  (hall  be  led  to  view  the  phenomena  of  focial 
life  in  a  li^ht  very  different.  We  muft  rirlt  allow,  that 
though  many  of  the  rudeft  tribes  are  found  in  the  ftate 
of  hunters  or  Ji/herj  ;  yet  the  hunting  or  r'fhing  ftate 
cannot  have  been  invariably  the  primary  form  of  fociety. 
Notwithstanding  the  powers  with  which  we  are  endow- 
ed, we  are  in  a  great  meafure  the  creatures  of  circum- 
ftances.  Phyfical  caufes  exert,  though  indireclly,  « 
mighty  influence  in  forming  the  character  and  direct- 
ing the  exertions  of  the  human  race.  From  the  infor- 
mation of  Mofes  we  gather,  that  the  firft  focieties  of 
men  lived  under  the  patriarchal  form  of  government, 
and  employed  therr.felves  in  the  cultivation  ot  the 
ground  and  the  management  of  flocks.  And  as  we 
know  that  mankind,  being  fubjecled  to  the  influence 
both  ot  phyfical  and  moral  caufes,  are  no  lefs  liable  to 
degeneracy  than  capable  of  improvement ;  we  mav  ea- 
fily  conceive,  that  though  defceuding  all  from  the  fame 
original  pair,  and  though  enlightened  with  much  tradi- 
tionary knowledge  relative  to  the  arts  or  life,  the  order 
of  fociety,  moral  ditlinfiions,  and  religious  obligations; 
yet  as  they  were  gradually,  and  by  various  accidents, 
fed  over  the  earth,  being  removed  to  lituations 
in  which  the  arts  with  which  they  were  acquainted 
could  but  little  avail  them,  where  induftry  was  over- 
powered, or  indolence  encouraged  by  the  feverity  or 
the  profufion  of  nature,  they  might  degenerate  and  fall 
into  a  condition  almo'.t  as  humble  and  precarious  as 
that  of  the  brutal  tribes.  Other  moral  caufes  might 
alio  concur  to  debale  or  elevate  the  huraii!  character  in 
that  early  period.  The  particular  character  of  the  ori- 
ginal lettlers  in  any  region,  the  manner  in  which  they 
wvre  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  arts  which 
they  were  beft  qualified  to  exercife,  with  various  other 
cauies  of  a  limilar  nature,  would  have  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  character  of  the  fociety. 

W  her.  laying  aiide  the  fpirit  of  theory  and   fvftem, 

we  let  outfelves,  with  due  humility,  to  trace  tacts,  and 

to  lilten  to  evidence,  though  our  discoveries  may  be 
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Society,  fewer  than  we  fhould  otherwife  fancy  them  j  yet  the 
v  knowledge  which  we  thus  acquire  will  be  more  ufeful 
and  folid,  and  our  fpeculations  more  confiftent  with  the 
fpirit  of  true  philofophv.  Here,  though  we  learn  from 
the  information  ot  the  facred  writings,  that  the  firft 
family  of  mankind  was  not  cruellv  expofed  in  this 
world,  as  children  whom  the  inhumanity  of  their  parents 
induces  them  to  defert ;  yet  we  are  not,  in  confequence 
of  admitting  this  fact,  laid  under  any  neceffity  of  deny- 
in  r  or  explaining  away  any  of  the  other  phenoiv  na 
which  occur  to  our  observation  when  tracing  the  natu- 
ral hiltory  of  lociety.  Tradition  may  be  corrupted  ; 
arts  and  fciences  may  he  lolt  ;  the  fublimcH  religious 
doctrines  may  be  debafed  into  abfurdity. 

If  then  we  are  defirous  or  furveying  fociety  in  its  ru- 
deft  form,  we  muft  look,  not  to  the  earlieft  period  of 
its  exiftence,  but  to  thole  dittricrts  of  the  globe  where 
external  circumftances  concur  to  drive  them  into  a  date 
of  ftupidity  and  wretchednefs.  Thus  in  many  places  of 
the  happy  clime  of  Alia,  which  a  variety  of  ancient  re- 
cords concur  with  the  facred  writings  in  representing 
as  the  firft  peopled  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  cannot  trace 
the  form  of  fociety  backwards  beyond  the  fhepherd 
ib.te.  In  that  Hate  indeed  the  bonds  which  connect 
fociety  extend  not  to  a  wide  range  of  indivi  luals,  and 
men  remain  ror  a  long  period  in  diftinCt  families  ;  but 
8  yet  that   Hate  is  highly   favourable   to   knowledge,   to 

Yetj  f  mc  happinefs,  and  to  virtue.  Again,  the  torrid  and  the 
jarticii  ar  frozen  regions  of  the  earth,  thou 'h  probably  peopled 
at  a  later  period,  and  by  tribes  Sprung  from  the  fame 
ftock  with  the  ihepherds  of  Alia,  have  yet  exhibited 
mankind  in  a  much  lower  ftate.  It  is  in  the  parched 
deferts  of  Africa  and  the  wilds  of  America  that  human 
beings  have  been  found  in  a  condition  approaching  the 
neareft  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

We   may  therefore  with   fome  propriety  defert  the 
order  o  i  i  take  a  view  of  the  different  fl     es 

through  which  philofophere  have  confidered  mankind 
;. ,  advancing,  beginning  with  that  of  rudenels,  though 
we  have  fhown  that  it  cannot  have  been  the  (nil  in 
the  progrefs. 

re  the  human  fpecies  arc  found  in  the  lowed 
and  rudeft  ftate,  their  rational  and  moral  powers  are  very 
faintly  difplayed  ;  but  their  external  tenfts  arc  acute, 
and  their  bodily  organs  active  and  vigorous.  Hunting 
and  fifhing  are  then  their  chief  employments  on  which 
they  depend  for  fupport.  During  that  portion  of  their 
time  which  is  not  fpent  in  thefe  purfuits,  they  are  funk 
in  liltlefs  indolence.  Deftitute  of  foreflght,  they  are 
roufed  to  active  exertion  only  by  the  preffure  of  imme- 
diate neceffity  or  the  urgent  calls  of  appetite.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  endure  the  feverity  of  the  elements,  and  but 
fcantily  provided  with  the  means  ot  iublillence,  they  ac- 
o  lire  habits  of  relignation  and  fortitude,  which  are  be- 
held with  aftonifhment  by  thofe  who  enjoy  the  plenty 
and  indulgence  of  cultivated  lite.  But  in  this  ftate  of 
want  and  depreffion,  when  the  powers  and  poflcffions  of 
every  individual  are  fcarce  fufficient  for  his  own  fup- 
port, when  even  the  calls  of  appetite  are  repreffed  be- 
caule  they  cannot  always  be  gratified,  and  the  more  re- 
fined paffions,  which  either  originate  from  inch  as  are 
merely  animal,  or  are  intimately  connected  with  them, 
have  not  yet  beer,  felt — in  this  ftate  all  the  milder  af- 
fections aie  unknown  ;  or  if  the  breall  is  at  all  fenfible  to 
their  impulfe,  it  is  extremely  feeble.     Huiband  and 
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wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  brother,  are  united 
by  the  weakeft  ties.  Want  and  misfortune  are  not ' 
pitied.  Why  indeed  fhould  they,  where  they  cannot 
be  relieved  ?  It  is  impoffible  to  determine  how  far  be- 
ings in  this  condition  can  be  capable  of  moral  diftinc- 
t'ons.  One  thing  certain  is,  that  in  no  llate  are  the 
human  race  entirely  incap?ble  of  thefe.  If  we  li'.len, 
however,  to  the  relations  of  rcfpectable  travellers,  we 
mud  admit  that  human  beings  have  fometimes  been 
found  in  that  abject  ftate  where  no  pioper  ideas  of  fub- 
ition,  government,  or  diiliuction  of  ranks,  could  be 
formed.  No  diitinct  notions  of  Deity  can  be  here  enter- 
tained. Beings  iii  fo  humble  a  cond  tion  cannot  look 
through  the  order  of  the  univerfe  and  the  haimony  of 
nature  to  that  Eternal  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  which 
contrived,  and  that  Almightv  Power  which  brought 
into  exiftence,  the  lyftem  of  things.  Of  arts  they  mult 
be  almolt  totally  deftitute.  They  may  ufe  fome  inltru- 
ments  for  fifhing  or  the  chace  ;  but  thefe  mull  be  ex- 
tremely  rude  and  fimple.      If  they  be  acquainted  with 
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any  means  to  linker  them  Irom  the  inclemency  of  the 
elements,  both  their  houles  and  clothing  will  be  auk- 
ward  and  inconvenient. 

But  human  beings  have  not  been  often  found  in  fo 
rude  a  ftate  as  this.  Even  thofe  tribes  which  we  deno- 
minate favagc,  arc  for  the  molt  part  farther  removed 
from  mere  animal  life.  They  generally  appear  united 
under  fome  fpecies  of  government,  exerciling  the  powers 
ot  reafon,  capable  of  morality,  though  that  morality  lie- 
not  always  very  refined  ;  displaying  fome  di  pee  of  fa- 
cial virtues,  and  acting  under  the  influence  of  religious 
fentiments.  Thofe  who  may  be  confidered  as  but  one 
degree  higher  in  the  fcale  than  the  Itupid  and  wretched 
beings  whofe  condition  we  have  Purveyed,  are  to  be 
found  Hill  in  the  hunting  and  fifhing  Hate  ;  but  they 
are  farther  advanced  towards  focial  lite,  and  are  become 
more  fenfible  to  the  impulfe  of  focial  affection.  By 
unavoidable  intercourfe  in  their  employments,  a  few  in- 
dividual hunters  or  fifhers  contrail  a  certain  degree  of 
'ondnels  for  each  other's  company,  and  are  led  to  take 
fome  pa;t  in  each  other's  joys  and  forrows  ;  and  when 
die  focial  afiedtioiis  thus  generated  (fee  Passion)  be- 
gin to  exert  themlelves,  all  the  other-  poweis  of  the 
mind  are  at  the  fame  time  called  forth,  and  the  cir- 
cumltancts  of  the  little  lociety  are  immediately  impro- 
ved. We  behold  its  members  in  a  more  comfortable 
condition,  and  find  reafon  to  view  the  human  character 
with  more  complacency  and  refpect.  Huts  are  now 
built,  more  commodious  clothes  are  fafhioned,  inftru- 
ments  tor  the  annoyance  of  wild  beafts  and  even  or" 
enemies  are  contrived  ;  in  fliort,  arts,  and  fcience,  and 
focial  eirder,  and  religious  fentiments,  and  ceremonies, 
now  make  their  appearance  in  the  riling  fociety,  and 
ferve  to  characterize  it  by  the  particular  form  which 
diftinguifhes  each  oft  them.  But  though  focial  order 
is  no  longer  unknown  nor  unobferved,  yet  the  form  of 
government  is  ftill  extremely  fimple,  and  its  ties  are  but 
loofe  and  feeble.  It  will  perhaps  bear  fome  refemblance 
to  the  patriarchal  ;  only  all  its  members  are  on  a  more 
equal  footing,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  clofely  con- 
nected than  in  the  fhepherd  Hate,  to  which  that  form  of 
government  feems  almoH  peculiar.  The  old  men  arc 
treated  with  veneration  ;  but  the  young  are  not  entire- 
ly fubject  to  them.  They  may  lilten  refpectfully  to 
their  advice  ;  but  they  do  not  fubmit  to  their  arbitrary 
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commands.  Where  mankind 
"ters  and  timers,  where  the  means  of  fubliftcnce  are  pre- 
carioufly  acquired,  and  prudent  fotelight  does  not 
prompt  to  accumulate  much  provifion  for  the  future, 
no  individual  can  acquire  comparative  wealth.  As  foon 
as  the  ion  is  grown  up,  he  ceafes  to  be  dependent  on 
his  father,  as  well  as  on  the  foclety  in  general.  Dilre- 
rence  of  experience  therefore  conftitutes  the  only  di- 
ftinction  between  the  young  and  the  old;  and  if  the 
old  have  experience,  the  young  have  ftrength  and  acti- 
vity. Here,  then,  neither  age  nor  property  can  ^ive 
rife  to  any  ftriking  diftinftion  of  ranks.  All  who  have 
attained  to  manhood,  and  are  not  dilabled  by  unufual 
deficiency  of  ftrength  or  agility,  or  by  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  are  on  an  equal  footing ;  or  if  any  one  polTels 
a  pre-eminence  over  the  reft,  he  owes  it  to  fuperior  ad- 
drefs  or  foititude.  The  whole  tribe  deliberate  ;  the  old 
give  their  advice  ;  each  individual  of  the  affembly  re- 
ceives or  rejefts  it  at  his  pleafure  (tor  the  whole  body 
think  not  of  exercifing  any  compuliatory  power  over 
the  will  of  individuals)  ;  and  the  warrioi  who  is  moil 
diftinguifhed  for  ftrength,  addrefs,  and  valour,  leads  out 
the  youth  of  the  tribe  to  the  chace  or  a  raintt  the  ene- 
my. War,  which  in  the  former  (lage  did  not  prevail, 
as  they  who  were  ftrangers  to  focial  fentiments  were, 
at  the  fame  time,  fcarce  capable  of  being  enemies,  now 
firft.  begins  to  depopulate  the  thinly  inhabited  regions 
where  thofe  hunters  and  fifliers  purfue  their  prey.  They 
are  fcattered,  poflibly  in  fcanty  an,',  feparate  tribes,  over 
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are  in  the  ftate  of  hun-     riod  in  the  hillory  of  every  nation, 
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circumftances  of  nations  are  fcarce  lefs  various  and  ano-  *~~ "J- 

malous  than  thofe  of  individuals.  Among  many  of 
the  American  tribes  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  forclts  of  Germany,  whofe  manner,  have  been  fo  ac- 
curately delineated  %j  the  mafterly  pen  of  Tacitus,  and 
in  fome  of  the  iflands  fcattered  over  the  lout  hern  ocean, 
religion,  arts,  and  ;>;overnment,  have  been  found  in  that 
ftate  which  we  have  defcribed  as  characterizing  the  fe- 
cond  itage  of  focial  life.  But  neither  can  we  pretend 
that  all  thofe  fimple  and  rude  focieties  have  been  de- 
leribed  by  hiitcrians  and  travellers  as  agreeing  precifely 
in  their  arts,  manners,  and  religious  ientiments  ;  or  that 
the  difference  of  circumftances  always  enables  us  to  ac- 
count in  a  fatisfactory  manner  for  the  dillinct;  jn  o:  their 
characters.  There  is  a  variety  of  tacts  in  the  hilt  jry  of 
the  early  periods  of  fociety,  which  no  ingenuity,  no  in- 
duftry  however  painful,  can  reduce  under  general  heads. 
Here,  as  well  as  when  we  attempt  to  philofophize  on 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  we  find  reafon  to 
confefs  that  our  powers  are  weak,  and  our  obfervation 
confined  within  a  narrow  fphere. 

But  we  may  now  carry  our  views  a  little   forward, TrrrYlla 
and  furvey  human  life  as  appioaching  fomewhat  nearer 


to  a  civilized  and  enlightened  ftate.     As  property  is  ac-*  tfs  "i  fo. 
quired,  inequality  and  fubordination  of  ranks  neceifarily  ~'et7'  in 
follow:  and  when  men  are  no   longer  equal,  the  many ^'^  "I"' 
are  foon  fubjefted  to  the   will  of  the  few.      But  what  and  inem!*. 
gives  rife  to  thefe  new  phenomena  is,  that  after  having1*?  of 
an  immenfe  tract  of  countiy  ;  but   they  know  no  me-     often  fuffered  from   the  precarioufnefs  of  the  huntin"-ra"'lsaP' 
dium  between  the  affection  which  brethren  of  the  fame     and  fifhing  ftate,  men   begin  to  extend  their  cares  be-^:ar" 


tribe  bear  to  each  other  and  the  hatred  of  enemies. 
Though  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  yet  the  hunt- 
ing parties  of  different  tribes  will  fometimes  meet  as 
they  range  the  forefts  ;  and  when  they  meet,  they  will 
naturally  view  each  other  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  one  party  in  the  chace  may  caufe  the 
other  to  be  unfucceisful  ;  and  while  the  o-ie  fnatches 
the  prey,  the  other  muft  return  home  to  all  the  pangs 
of  famine.  Inveterate  hoftility  will  therefore  long  pre- 
vail among  neighbouring  tribes  in  the  hunting  ftate. 

If  we  find  them  not  incapable  of  iocial  order,  we 
may  naturally  expect  that  their  conduct  will  be  influ- 
enced by  fome  fentiments  of  religion.  They  have  at 
this  period  ideas  of  fuperior  beings-  They  alfo  prac- 
tife  certain  ceremonies  to  recommend  them  to  thofe  be- 
ings ;  but  both  their  Ientiments  and  ceremonies  are  f ■;- 
ptrftitious  and  abiurd. 

We  have  elfcwhere  fhown  (fee  Polytheism)  how 
lavage  tribes  have  probably  degenerated  trom  the  pure 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  to  the  adoration  of  a 
multitude  of  imaginary  divinities  in  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell.  We  have  traced  this  idolatrous  worlhip  from  that 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
damon-wotfhip,  hero-worlhip,  and  ftatue-worlhip,  to 
that  wonderful  inftance  of  abfurd  fnperilition  which  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  of  fome  countries  to  fall  pro  Irate 
in  adoration  bctore  the  vilell  reptiles.  But  though  wc 
are  convinced  that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  by  all  ido- 
laters been  confidercd  as  their  firil  and  grcateit  god.-,, 
we  pretend  not  that  the  progrefs  through  the  other 
ftages  of  polytheilm  has  been  even-where  in  the  very 
fame  order.  It  is  indeed  impoffible  to  exhibit  under 
one  general  view  an  account  of  arts,  manners,  and  reli- 
gious Ientiments,  which  may  apply  to  lome  certain  pe- 


yond  the  prefent  moment,  and  to  think  of  providin  { 
fome  iupply  for  future  wants.  When  they  are  enabled 
to  provide  fuch  a  fupply,  either  by  purfuing  the  chace 
with  new  eagernels  and  perfeverance,  by  gathering  the. 
fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  by  breeding  • 
animals — thefe  acquititions  are  at  firft  the  property  o-~ 
the  whole  fociety,  and  diftributed  from  a  common  [tore 
to  each  individual  according  to  his  wants :  But  as  va- 
rious reafons  will  foon  concur  to  convince  the  commu- 
nity, that  by  this  mode  of  diftribution,  indutlry  and  ac- 
tivity are  treated  with  injustice,  while  negligence  and 
indolence  receive  more  than  their  due,  each  individual 
will  in  a  fhort  time  become  his  own  fteward,  anj  i 
community  of  goods  will  be  abolilhed.  As  f  ion  as  di- 
ftinCt  ideas  of  property  are  formed,  it  mull  be  unequal- 
ly diftributed  ;  and  as  foon  as  property  is  unequally  di- 
ftributed>  there  arifes  an  inequalit)  of  ranks.  Here  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  depreifion  of  the  female  fex  in 
rude  ages,  of  the  tyrannical  authority  exercifed  by  pa- 
rents over  their  children,  and  perhaps  of  flavery.  The 
women  cannot  dilplay  the  fame  perfeverance,  or  activi- 
ty, or  addicts,  as  the  men  in  purfuing  the  chace.  They 
are  therefore  left  at  home  ;  and  from  that  rn  I  nent  are 
no  longer  equals,  but  Oaves  and  dependants,  who  muft 
fubiift  by  the  bounty  or  the  males,  and  muft  therefore 
fubmit  with  implicit  obedience  to  all  their  capricious 
commands.  Even  before  t he  era  of  property,  the  fe- 
male fe'x  were  viewed  as  inferiors;  but  tiil  that  period 
they  were  not  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  abject  l!.'\. 

In  this  period  o:  fociety  new  potions  aic  formed  of 
the  relative  duties.  Men  now  become  citizens,  matters, 
and  fervants  ;  hufbands,  parents,  Sic.  [t  is  impoffible 
to    enumerate   all    the   various  nent 

which  take  place  among  the  tri!  ...ced 
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S"ei«'T.  to  this  flage;  but  one  thing  certain  is,  that  the  a-.r.ho- 
™""V *—  ,iiy  of  the  tew  over  t he  many  is  now  (lift  eltablilhcd, 
and  that  the  rife  ol  property  firft  introduces  inequality 
o'  ranks.  In  one  place,  we  (hall  perhaps  find  the  com* 
nmnity  fubje&ed  during  this  period  to  the  will  of  a 
fuijle  pi i fun  ;  in  another,  power  nny  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  ol  a  number  of  chiefs;  and  in  a  third,  every  indi- 
vidual may  hive  a  voice  in  cresting  public  officers!  and 
in  enafting  laws  for  the  fnpport  of  public  order.  But 
as  no  code  of  laws  is  formed  during  this  period,  juf- 
tice  is  not  very  impartially  ndminiftered,  nor  are  the 
rights  of  individuals  very  faithfully  guarded.  Many  ac- 
tions, which  will  afterwards  be  conlidercd  as  heinoufly 
immoral,  are  now  coniidercd  as  pi  aife- worthy  or  indif- 
ferent. This  is  the  age  ol  hero-worlhip,  and  of  houle- 
holdand  tutelary  gods;  for  it  is  in  this  ftage  offociety 
that  the  invention  ot  arts,  which  gave  rile  to  that  wor- 
ship, contributes  moll  confpicuoufly  to  the  public  good. 
War,  too,  which  we  confidered  as  beginning  firft  to  ra- 
vage the  earth  during  the  former  period,  and  which  is 
another  caufe  of  the  deification  ot  dead  men,  will  it  ill 
prevail  in  this  age,  and  be  carried  on  with  no  lefs  lero- 
city  than  before,  though  in  a  more  fyllematic  form. 

The  prevalence  of  war,  and  the  means  by  which  iub- 
fifterrce  is  procured,  cannot  but  have  conliderable  influ- 
ence on  the  charafter  and  lentiments  of  focieties  anil  in- 
dividuals. The  hunter  and  the  warrior  are  characters 
in  manv  refpefts  different  from  the  fhepherd  and  the 
hufbandman.  Such,  in  point  of  government,  arts,  and 
manners,  religious  and  moral  fentiinents,  were  fever al  of 
the  German  tribes  defcribed  by  Tacitus;  and  the  Bri- 
tons  whofe  character  has  been  fketched  by  the  pen  of 
Cxfar  :  luch,  too,  were  the  Romans  in  the  early  period 
of  their  hiilory;  fuchtoo  the  inhabitants  of  Afia  Minor 
about  the  time  of  the  ficge  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
whom  Homer  celebrates  as  the  deftroyers  of  the  Tro- 
jan Hate:  the  northern  tribes  alfo,  who  poured  thro' 
Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire,  appear  to  have  been  of  a  nearly  fimilar  charac- 
ter, it  leems  to  he  a  general  opinion  among  thofe 
who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  hiftory  ot  fo- 
ciety,  that,  in  the  fcale  afcending  from  the  lowed  con- 
dition of  hum  10  the  mo'.t  civilized  and  en- 
lightened itate  of  focitty,  the  fhepheid  !tate  is  the  next 
in  order  above  the  hunting:  and  that  as  mankind  im- 
prove in  knowledge  and  in  moral  fentiinents,  and  as  the 
forelts  are  gradually  depopulated  of  their  inhabitants, 
inftead  of  deftroying  the-  inferior  animals,  men  become 
their  guardians  and  protectors.  But  we  cannot  unre- 
fervedly  fubferibe  to  this  opinion  :  we  believe,  that  in 
?he  fhepherd  itate  focieties  have  been  fometimes  found 
luperior  to  the  molt  polifhed  tribis  of  hunters;  but 
upon  viewing  the  annals  of  mankind  in  early  ages,  we 
obftrve  that  there  is  often  no  inconfiderable  relcniblar.ee 
rven  between  hunters  and  (heoherds  in  point  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  rational  faculties  and  the  moral  fenle  ; 
and  we  are  therefore  led  to  think,  that  thefe  two  dates 
are  fometimes  parallel:  for  inftance,  feveral  of  the  A- 
merican  tribes,  who  it  ill  procure  their  fubliltence  by 
hunting,  appear  to  be  nearly  in  the  date  which  we  have 
delcribed  as  the  third  (tare  in  the  prcrreis  of  foc.ety  ; 
and  the  ancient  fiiepherds  of  Afia  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  cultivated  and  refined.  We  even  be- 
lieve th?.t  men  have  fometimes  turned  their  attention 
from  hunting  to  agriculture   without  pafling  through 
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any  intermediate  ftate.  Let  us  remember,  that  much  Siv'fv, 
depends  upon  local  cirrtimftances,  and  fomewhat  uii.  *—-.——> 
doubtedly  on  Original  inlpiration  and  traditionary  in- 
ilruction.  In  this  period  of  fociety'  the  itate  of  the 
arts  well  delerves  our  attention.  We  (hall  find,  that 
the  Ihepherde  and  the  hunters  are  in  that  refpect  on  a 
pretty  equal  footing.  Whether  we  examine  the  records 
ol  ancient  hiilory,  or  view  the  illands  fcattered  through 
the  South  Sea,  or  ratine  the  wilds  of  America,  or  fur- 
vey  the  fnowy  wades  of  Lapland  and  the  frozen  coail 
ot  Greenland  — Kill  we  find  the  iifcful  arts  in  this  pe- 
riod, though  known  and  cultivated,  in  a  very  rude  Itate; 
and  the  fine  arts,  or  iuch  as  are  cultivated  merely  to 
pleafe  the  tancy  or  to  gratify  caprice,  difplaying  an  odd 
and  fantaitic,  not  a  true  or  natural,  taite  ;  yet  this  is 
the  period  in  which  eloquence  (hiues  with  the  trued 
Uiitre  :  all  is  metaphor  or  glowing  ftntimer.t.  Lan- 
guages arc  not  yet  copious  ;  and  therefore  fpecch  is- 
figurative,  expreifive,  and  forcible.  The  tonts  and  j;ef- 
tures  of  nature,  not  being  yet  laid  afidc,  as  they  gene- 
rally are,  from  regard  to  decorum,  in  more  polilhed 
ages,  give  a  degree  of  force  and  exprcifion  to  the  ha- 
rangues of  the  rultic  or  favage  orator,  which  the  moil 
laborious  ftudy  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  elocution 
could  not  enable  even  a  more  polilhed  orator  to  dif- 
play, 


But  let  us  advance  a  little  farther,  and  contemplate  Fourth 


our  fpecies  in  a  new  light,  where  they  will  appear  with"8?'"  ,n 

greater  dignity   and  amiablenels  of  character.     Let  us  "J      'If" 
view   them    as   hufbandmen,    artizans,   and    legiflators.  n|hcS,  the 
Whatever   circumilances   might  turn   the   attention  of  ait*  aic 
any  people  from  hunting  to  agriculture,   or   caufe  the  futllilv'l'e<': 
herdfman   to  yoke  his  oxen  for   the   cultivation  of  thec"n,"1,ertT 
ground,  certain  it  is  that  this  change  in  the  occupation  ,,„vern_ 
would  produce  an  happy  change  on  the  character  aadmerft  aie 
circumitances  of  men;   it  would  oblige  them  to  exert '"troduced 
a  more  regular  and  pcrlcveihig  indullry.       ihe  hunter 
is  like  one  of  thofe   birds  that  are  delcribed  as  pafthtg 
the  winter  in  a  torpid  Itate.      The  Ihepherd's  life  is  ex- 
tremely  indolent.     Neither  of  thefe  is  very  favourable 
to  refinement.      But   difleient   is   the   condition  o;   the 
hufbandman.      His  labours  fucceed  each  other  in  regu- 
lar rotation   through  the  year.      Each  ieafon  with  him 
has  its  proper   employments  :   he  therefore   mult  exert 
active  perlcvering  indullry  ;  and  in  this  itate  wc  oiten 
find  the  virtues  of  rude  and  polilhed  ages  united.    This 
i.    the    period  where   barbarifm   ends   and  civilization 
besjins.      Nations  have   exifted   lor  ages  in   the  hunt- 
ing or  the  Ihepherd  Itate,  fixed  as  by  a  kind  of  ftagna- 
t ion,   without  advancing   larthcr.      But  fcarce  any  in- 
llances  occur  in   the  hiilory  of   mankind  ot   thofe  who 
once  icaohed  the  ilate  of  hufbandmen,  remaining  long 
in  that  condition  without  riling  to  a  n:t>re  civilized  and 
polifhed  Itate.     Where  a  people  turn  their  attention  in 
any  conliderable  degree  to  the  objects  ot  agriculture,  a 
diltinction  of  occupations  naturally  arifes  among  them. 
The  hufbandman  is  fo  clolely  employed   thro'  the  ieve- 
ral  ieafons  ol  the  year  in  the  labours  of  the  field,   that 
he  has  no  longer   leifure  to   exercife   all  the   rude   arts 
known  amon*   his  countrymen.      He  has  not  time  to 
faihion  the   inltruments    of    hufhandry,    to   prepare   his 
clothes,  to  build  his   hotifc,   to  manufacture  houlehold 
utenfils,  or  to  tend  thofe  tame   animals  which  he  con- 
tinues to  rear.     Thofe  different  departments  therefore 
now  begin  to  employ  different  pulons  j  each  of  whom 
I  dedicates 
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gici«cy.  dedicates  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  hU  own  oc- 
•*"">——''  cupation.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  is  for  a  confider- 
pble  time  managed  exclu  lively  by  the  women  ;  but  fmiths 
imd  joiners  arife  from  amon.;  the  men.  Metals  begin 
now  to  be  considered  as  valuable  materials.  The  inter- 
courfe  of  mankind  is  now  placed  on  a  new  footing.  De- 
fore,  every  individual  practifed  all  the  arts  that  were 
known,  as  far  as  was  necefTary  for  Supplying  himfelf 
with  the  conveniences  of  life.  Now  he  confines  him- 
felf to  otie  or  to  a  few  of  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  necefTary  fupply  of  the  productions  of  thole  arts 
which  he  does  not  cultivate  himfelf,  he  gives  in  ex- 
change a  part  of  the  productions  of  his  cwn  labours. 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  commerce. 

After  continuing  perhaps  for  fome  time  in  this  (late, 
ss  arts  and  distinctions  multiply  in  fociety,  the  ex- 
change of  one  commodity  for  another  is  found  trou- 
blefome  and  inconvenient.  It  is  ingeniously  contri- 
ved to  adopt  a  medium  of  commerce,  which  being  efli- 
mated  not  by  its  intrinfic  value,  but  by  a  certain  nomi- 
i.al  value  which  it  receives  from  the  agreement  of  the 
fociety  among  whom  it  is  ufed,  ferves  to  render  the  ex- 
change of  property,  which  is  fo  necefTary  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  focial  life,  eafy  and  expeditious.  Wherever  me- 
tals have  been  known,  they  appear  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  medium  of  commerce  almoft  as  foon  as  fuch  a 
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One  of  the  nohlcft  changes  which  the  introduftion  of  Bo 
the  arts  by  agriculture  products  on  the  form  and  ctr-  v~~ 
cumftanccs  ot  fociety,  is  the  introduction  of  regular  Go- 
vernment and  laws.  In  tracing  the  hittory  of  ancient 
nations,  we  fcaree  ever  find  laws  introduced  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  Minos,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  codes  of  wifdom  and  jultice  for  re- 
gulating the  manners  of  their  countrymen,  till  a'tcr  the 
Cretans,  the  Athenians,  and  even  the  Lacedemonians, 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  agriculture  and  the  uatui 
arts. 

Religion,  under  all  its  various  forms,  has  in  every 
Stage  of  fociety  a  mighty  influence  on  the  fentiments 
and  conduit  of  men  (fee  Religion)  ;  and  the  arts  cul- 
tivated in  fociety  have  on  the  other  hand  fome  influ- 
ence on  the  fyllem  of  religious  belief.  One  happy  ef- 
fect which  will  reSult  from  the  invention  of  arts,  thou  1, 
perhaps  not  immediately,  will  be,  to  render  the  charac- 
ter or  the  deities  more  benevolent  and  amiable,  and  the 
riles  of  their  worfhip  more  mild  and  humane. 

The  female  fcx  in  this  period  generally  find  the  yoke 
of  their  llavery  fomewhar  lightened.  Men  now  become 
eatur  in  their  circumllances;  the  locial  affections  affume 
ftronger  influence  over  the  mind  ;  plenty,  and  fecurity, 
and  eafe,  at  once  communicate  both  delicacv  and  kcen- 
nefs-to  the  fenfual  defires. 


All  thefe  ci'rcumilaaces  con- 
medium  began  to  be  ufed  :  and  this  is  one  important  cur  to  make  men  relax  in  fome  degree  that  tyrannic 
purpofe  for  which  they  ferve  ;  but  they  have  ftill  more  fway  by  which  they  before  deprcfl'cd  the  Softer  lex. 
important  ufes.  Almoft  all  the  necefTary  arts  depend  The  foundation  of  that  empire,  where  beauty  triumphs 
on  them.  Where  the  metals  are  known,  agriculture  over  both  wifdom  and  (trength,  now  begins  to  be  laid, 
praftifed,  and  the  necefTary  arts  diftributed  among  diffe-  Such  are  the  effects  which  hiltory  warrants  us  to  attri- 
rent  orders  of  artiTans— civilization  and  refinement,  if  bute  to  agriculture  and  the  arts;  and  fuch  the  outlines 
not  obstructed  by  tome  accidental  circumftances,  ad-  "  o(  the  character  of  that  which  we  reckon  the  fourth 
vance  with  a  rapid  progrefs.  With  regard  to  the  firlt  Stage  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety  from  rudenefs  to  refine- 
applying  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  medium  of  com-  ment. 

merce,  we  may  ebferve,  that  this  was  probably  not  ac-         Let  us  advance  one  ftep  farther.     We  have  not  yet  Fifth  (We 
compliihed  by  means  of  a  formal  contract.   They  might  furveyed  mankind  in  their  mod  polifhed  and  cultivated'"  rh=  pro- 
be   firft    ufed    as    ornaments;    and  the  love  of  orna-  State.      Society  is  rude  at  the  period  when  the  arts  firft*"'.'*  of 
ment,  which   prevails   among  rude  as  much  as  among  begin  to  Show  themfelves,   in  companion  or'  that  ftateLh^lTl'-  *B 
civilized   nations,  would  render  every  one  willing  to  re-  to  which  it   is  raifed   by  the   indultrious  cultivation  ofterature* 
ceive  them  in   exchange  for  fuch  articles  as  he  could  them.     The  neighbouring  commonwealths  of  Atheaa,rts»  an^ 
fpare.     Such  might  be  the  change  produced  on  fociety  and  Lacedemon  afford  us  a  happy  i  pportunitv  of  com- fcienc«j 
with  regard  to  the  necefTary  arts  by  the  origin  of  agri-  paring  this  with  the  former  ltage  in  the  pro  '.-els  of  fo-"i  m     h 
culture.      As  Soon   as  ornament   and  amufement    are  ciety.     The  chief  efk&  produced  by  the  institutions  of  a  d  rel!  ion 

Lycurgus  feems  to  have  been,  to  fi x  the  manners  of  hie 
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thought  of,  the  fine  arts  begin   to   be   cultivated.      In 

their  origin  therefore  they  are  not  long  poiterior  to  the 

necefTary  and  ufeful  arts.     They  appear  long  he. ore  men 

reach  the  comfortable  and  refpcctable  condition  of  huf- 

Landmen  ;  but  fo  rude  is  their  character  at   theii    firlt 

origin,   that  our  Dilettanti  would  probably  view  their 

productions  of  that  period  with  unfpeakable  contempt 

and  difguSl.      But  in  the   period   of  fociety  which  we%  virtues  and  the  enjoyments  ot  Social  i.fe  in  the  molt  po 

liow  confrder,  they  have  afpireu  to  an  higher  character;     liShtd  and  enlightened  Itate.      The  Spartans  in  the  day: 


countrymen  for  a  conliderable  period  in  that  ltate  to 
which  they  had  attained  in  his  days.  Spartan  virtue 
has  been  admired  and  extolled  in  the  language  of  en- 
thufiafm  ;  but  in  the  fame  manner  has  the  character 
and  the  condition  ol  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  wilds 
of  America,  been  preferred  by  fume  philofopher.s,  to  the 
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yet  poetry  is'now  perhaps  lefs  generally  cultivated  than 
during  the  Shepherd  flate.  Agriculture,  considered  by 
itfclf,  is  not  directly  favourable  either  to  refinement  of 
manners  or  to  the  tine  arts.  The  conversation  of  Shep- 
herds is  generally  fupuofed  to  be  far  more  elegant  than 
that  ol  hi.Sb  indmen  ;  but  though  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate effects  of  this  condition  of  life  be  not  favourable 
to  the  line  arts  yet  indirectly  it  has-a  ftron  !  tendency 
to  promote  their  improvement.  Its  immediate  infill 
ence  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  necefTary  and  ufe- 
ful arts  ;  and  thefe  are  no  lels  favourable  to  the  fine 
arts. 


Sparians  in  tne  days 
ot  Lycurgus  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  ground,  aiid 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  ufeful  arts.  They 
mult  foon  have  advanced  art  her  had  not  Lycurgus  an- 
fen,  and  by  effecting  the  eftablifhment  of  a  code  of  la*  s, 
the  tendency  ot  which  appears  to  have  been  in  many 
particulars  directly  Oppoiite  to  the  de Signs  of  nature, 
retarded  their  progrefs  towards  Complete  civilization 
and  refinement.  The  hiftory  o  the  Lacedemon. 
therefore,  while  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  continued  in 
,  exhibits  ihe  manners  and  character  of  a  people  in 
that  which  we  have  denominated  the  fourth  fta  je  in  tlw 
progrels  of  fociety.     But  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  their 

nei3h. 
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?ocif(v.  neighbours  the  Athenians,  we  behold  in  their  hiftory  for  public  amufements.  The  female  fox  acquire  new.  Society! 
■  v  '  'the  natural  progrefs  of  opinions,  arts,  and  manners,  influence,  and  contribute  much  to  refine  aud  polilh  the  *—— v— — ' 
The  ufeful  arts  are  tirll  cultivated  with  fuch  Heady  in-  manners  of  their  lords.  Religion  now  afl'umes  a  milder 
duftry,  as  to  raife  the  community  to  opulence,  and  to  and  more  pleating  form;  fplendid  rites,  magnificent 
furniih  them  with  articles  for  commerce  with  foreign  temples,  pompous  facrifices,  and  gay  feltivals,  give  even 
nations.  The  ufeful  arts  cannot  be  railed  to  this  height  fuperftition  an  influence  favourable  to  the  happinefs  of 
of  improvement  without  leading  men  to  the  purfuit  of  mankind.  The  gloomy  notions  and  barbarous  rites  of 
feience.  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  (kill  in  the  former  periods  fall  into  difufe.  1  he  fyftcm  of  theology 
ufeful  arts,  and  a  talte  for  feience,  mutually  aid  each  produced  in  former  ages  ftill  remains :  but  only  the  mild 
other,  and  confpire  to  promote  the  improvement  o*  the  and  amiable  qualities  of  the  deities  are  celebrated  ;  and 
fine  arts.  Hence  magnificent  buildings,  noble  llatues,  none  but  the  gay,  humane,  and  laughing  divinities,  are 
paintings  exprcflive  of  life,  atlion,  and  paffion  ;  and  worfhipped.  Pliilofophy  alfo  teaches  men  to  difcard 
pi  .cms  in  which  imagination  adds  new  grace  and  fubli-  fuch  parts  a^  their  religion  as  are  unfriendly  to  good 
mity  to  nature,  and  gives  the  appearances  of  focial  lite  morals,  and  have  any  tendency  to  call  forth  or  cherifh 
more  irrefillible  power  over  the  affections  of  the  heart,  unfocial  fentiments  in  the  heart.  War  (.or  in  this  pe- 
Hence  are  moral  diflin&ions  more  carefully  itudied,  and  liod  of  fociety  enough  of  caufes  will  aril'e  to  arm  one 
the  rights  of  every  individual  and  every  order  in  fociety  nation  againll  another) — war,  however,  no  longer  retains 
b(  tter  underftood  and  more  accurately  defined.  Mora  1  its  former  ferocity;  nations  no  longer  11  rive  to  extirpate 
I  iei.ee  is  generally  the  firft  fcieutific  purfuit  which  one  another  ;  to  procure  redrefs  for  real  or  imaginary 
gly  attracts  the  attention  of  men.  Lawgivers  ap-  injuries  ;  to  humble,  not  to  deftroy,  is  now  its  <  bj.ei. 
pear  before  geometricians  and  aftronomers.  Some  par-  Prifoners  are  no  longer  murdered  in  cold  blood,  lub- 
ticular  circumftances  may  caufe  thefe  fciences  to  becul-  jected  to  horrid  and  excruciating  tortures,  orcondemn- 
ttvated  at  a  very  early  period.  In  Egypt  the  overflow-  ed  to  hopelefs  flavery.  They  are  ranfomed  or  exchang- 
ing of  the  Nile  caufed  geometry  to  be  early  cultivated,  ged  ;  they  return  to  their  country,  and  again  fight  un- 
Caufes  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  der  its  banners.  In  tliis  period  the  arts  of  government 
concurred  to  recommend  that  feience  to  the  attention  of  are  likewile  better  underftopd,  and  practifed  fo  as  to 
the  Chaldtans  long  before  they  had  attained  the  height  contribute  mod  to  the  interefts  of  fociety.  Whether 
of  refinement.  But,  in  general,  we  find,  that  the  laws  monarchy,  or  democracy,  or  ariltocracy,  be  the  efta- 
of  morality  are  underftood,  and  the  principles  of  morals  blifhed  form,  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  focie- 
inquired  into,  before  men  make  any  confiderable  progrefs  ty  are  in  general  refpefted.  The  interefts  of  feciety 
Li  phyfical  lcience,  or  even  profecute  it  with  any  degree  are  lo  well  underltood,  that  the  few,  in  order  to  pre- 
o'  keennefs.  Accordingly,  when  we  view  the  ftate  of  lerve  their  influence  over  the  many,  find  it  neceffary  to 
literature  in  this  period  (for  it  is  now  become  an  object  act  rather  as  die  faithful  fcrvants  than  the  imperious 
of  fo  much  importance  as  to  force  itlclt  on  our  atten-  lords  ot  the  public.  Though  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
tion),  we  perceive  that  poetry,  hiltory,  and  morals,  are  in  this  ftate  be  not  accurately  defined  by  law,  nor  their 
the  branches  chiefly  cultivated.  Arts  are  generally  property  guaranteed  to  them  by  any  legal  institutions, 
cafual  inventions,  and  long  practifed  before  rules  and  yet  their  governors  dare  not  violate  their  liberties,  nor 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded  aflame  the  iorm  deprive  them  wantonly  of  their  properties.  This  is  trn- 
of  feience.  But  morality,  if  conlidered  as  an  art,  is  ly  the  golden  age  of  fociety  :  every  trace  of  barbarifm 
that  art  which  men  have  foonelt  and  moft conftantly  oc-  is  entirely  effaced;  and  vicious  luxury  has  not  yet  be- 
cafion  to  practife.  Befides,  we  are  fo  conltituted  by  gun  to  lap  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  the  commu- 
the  wifdom  of  nature,  that  human  actions,  and  the  events  nity.  Men  live  not  in  liltlels  indolence  ;  but  the  indultry 
which  befal  human  beings,  have  more  powerful  influ-  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  not  df  fuch  a  nature  as  to 
ence  than  any  other  object  to  engage  and  fix  our  at-  overpower  their  ftrength  or  exhault  their  lpirits.  The 
tuition.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  explain  why  mora-  locial  affections  have  now  the  ftrougeft  influence  on 
lity,  and  thofe  branches  of  literature  more  immediately  mens  fentiments  and  onduct. 

connected  with  it,  are  almolt  always  cultivated  in  prefe-  But  human  affairs  are   fcarce   ever   ftationary.     The  Degcncraq 

rence  to  phyfical  feience.    Though  poetry,  hiltory,  and  circumftances  o;   mankind  aie  almoft  always  changing, and  deciuu 

morals,  be  puifued  with  no  fmall  eagernefs  and  fuccefs  either  growing  better  or  worfe.    Their  manners  are  ever0^  (°c'cty- 

in  that   period  of  fociety  which  we  now  confider,  we  in  the  fame  fluctuating  ltate.     They  either  advance  to- 

necd    not    therefore    be    greatly    furprifed    that    natu-  wards  perfection  or  degenerate.      Scarce  have  they  at- 

r.l  pliilofophy  is  neither  very  gentrally  nor  very  fuccefs-  tained  that  happy  period  in  which  we  have  jult  contcm- 

fully     ultivated.      Were  we  to  confider  each  patticular  plated  them,   when  they  begin  to  decline  till  they  per- 

in.  that   hsppy  cha  ige  which    is  now  produced  on   the  haps  fall  back  into  a  itate   nearly  as  low  as  that   from 

circumftances  of  mankind,   we  (hould  be  led   into  a  too  which  we  fuppofe   them  to  have   emerged.      Inltances 

minute  and  perhaps  unimportant  detail.     This  is  the  of  this  unhappy  degeneracy  occur  moie   than   once  in 

1  when  human  virtue  and  human  abilities  fliine  with  the   hiltory  ot  mankind  ;  and  we  may   finifh  this  fhort 

molt  fplen  lour.     Rudenefs,  ferocity,  and  barbarifm,  are  fleeter!  ot  the  hiltory  of  fociety  by  mentioning  in  what 

now  banished.     Luxury  has  made  her  appearance  ;  but  manner  this  degenersc)  takes  place.     Perhaps,  ftrictdy 

as  vet  (lie  is  the  friend  and  the  bcnefiotrci's  of  fociety.  fpeaking,  every  thing  but  the  fimple  neceflarie6  of  life 

Commeice  has   ftimulated  and   rewarded  indultry,  but  may  be  denominated   luxury:    Foi   along    time,  how- 

v.t  yet  contracted   the  heart    and  debafed  the  cha-  ever,   tl.e   welfare  of  fociety  ia    bell  promoted,    while  its 

-.      W-alth  is  not  yet   become  the   fole  object  of  members  alpire  alter  fome thing  more  than  the  mere  ne- 

piirfuit.     The  charms  of  locial    intercourfe  are  known  ccfiaries  ol  life.      As  long  as  thefe  fuperfluitiea  are  to 

■-hfh.'d;   b e   duties  are  not  yet  deferttd  l.e  obtained  only  by  aftive  and  houelt  exertion  ;  as  long 

as 
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Society,    as  they  only  engage  the  leifure  hours,  without 
'"     »       'ming  the   chief   objects  of   purfuit — the  employment 
which  they  give  to  the   faculties  is  favourable   both  to 
the  virtue  aril  the  happintfs  of  the  human  race. 

The  period  arrives,  however,  when  luxury  is  no  long- 
er ferviceable  to  the  interefts  of  nations  ;  when  fhe  is 
no  longer  a  peaceful,  elegant,  active  form,  but  a  lan- 
guid, overgrown,  and  bloated  carcafe.  It  is  the  love 
of  luxury,  which  contributed  fo  much  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  fociety,  that  now  brings  on  its  decline.  Arts 
are  cultivated  and  improved,  and  commere,-  extended, 
till  enormous  opulence  be  acquired  :  the  effect  of  opu- 
lence is  to  awake  the  fancy,  to  conceive  ideas  of  new 
and  capricious  wants,  and  to  inflame  the  bread  v  :i 
new  desires.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  that  felfifh- 
i.  which,  operating;  in  conjunction  with  caprice  and 
the  violence  of  unbridled  paffions,  contributes  fo  much 
to  the  corruption  of  virtuous  manners.  Selfifhnefs,  ca- 
price, indolence,  effeminacy,  all  join  to  loofen  the  bonds 
of  fociety,  to  bring  on  the  degeneracy  both  of  the  ufe- 
ful  and  the  fine  art; ,  to  banifh  at  once  the  mild  and  the 
auf.ere  virtues,  to  deftroy  civil  order  and  fufrordination, 
and  to  introduce  in  their  room  anarchy  or  defpotitm. 

Scarce  could  we  have  found  an  example  of  the  beau- 
tiful form  of  fociety  which  we  lail  attempted  to  defcribe. 
Never,  at  lcaft,  has  any  natisn  continued  long  to  enjoy 
fuch  happy  circumftances,  or  to  difplay  fo  amiable  and 
•  refpeftable  a  character.      But  when  we  fpeak  of  the  de- 

clining ftate  or  fociety,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
inftances  to  which  we  may  refer.  Hiftory  tells  of  the 
Affyrians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Pcrfians,  all  of  them 
once  flourishing  nations,  but  brought  low  by  luxury 
and  an  unhappy  corruption  of  manners.  The  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Arabians,  owed  their  fall  to  the 
fame  canfes  ;  and  we  know  not  if  a  fimilar  fate  does 
not  now  threaten  many  of  thofe  nations  who  have  long 
in?.de  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  iyftem  of  Europe. 
The  Portuguefe,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Spaniards, 
have  already  fallen  ;  and  what  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
neighbours  the  French  ?  They  have  lone  been  a  people 
deftitute  of  religion,  corrupted  in  morals,  unfteady  in 
conduct,  and  flaves  to  pleafure  and  public  amufements. 
Among  them  luxury  had  arrived  at  its  higheit  pitch  ; 
and  the  confequence  has  been,  that  after  capricioufly 
fhaking  off  the  yoke  of  deipotifm,  they  have  eftablifhed, 
or  rather  fet  up  (for  eftablifhed  it  cannot  be),  a  motely 
kind  of  government,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  has  exhibited  fcenes  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  to 
which  we  doubt  if  the  annals  of  the  world  can  furnifh 
any  parallel.  Yet  this  is  the  people  whofe  manners  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  were  ambitious  to  imitate. 
May  thofe  nations  take  warning  in  lime,  and  avoid  the 
rocks  upon  which  they  have  fplit. 

15 
Concluding  Thus  have  we  viewed  the  feveral  itages  in  which  fo- 
remarks.  cicty  appears  in  its  pro  rrefs  from  rudenefs  to  refine- 
ment and  decay.  The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive, 
that  the  various  and  anomalous  phenomena  which  occur 
in  the  natural  hiltory  of  fociety,  cannot  eatily  be  fol- 
ved  ;  becaule  the  neceffary  information  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Others  have  been  well  accounted  for  by  the 
re  earches  of  curious  philofophical  inquirers.  Local 
circumftances,  the  influence  of  climate,  the  intercourfe 
of  nations  in  different  ftatts  of  civilization,  have  been 
takta  notice  of,  as  caufes  ftrving  to  accelerate  or  retard 
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beeo-  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manners.  But  our  proper  bu- 
finefs  here  was  merely  to  mark  the  gradations  between 
barbaiifm  and  refinement :  and  as  the  painter  who  is  to 
exhibit  a  l'eries  of  portraits  reprefenting  the  human 
form  in  infancy,  puerility,  youth,  and  manhood,  will 
not  think  of  delineating  all  that  variety  ot  figures  and 
faces  which  each  of  thofe  periods  of  lire  affords,  and 
will  find  himfelf  unable  to  reprefent  in  any  finglc 
figure  all  diveriities  of  form  and  features;  fo  we  have 
not  once  thought  of  defcribin  ;  particularly  under  this 
article,  all  the  various  national  characters  reducible  to 
any  one  of  thofe  divifions  under  which  we  have  viewed 
the  procjrefs  of  fociety,  nor  have  found  it  poffible  to 
comprehend  under  one  confident  view,  all  the  particu- 
lars which  may  be  gathered  from  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity, from  the  relations  of  later  travellers,  and  the  ge- 
neral records  of  hiftory  concerning  the  progreffive  cha- 
racter of  mankind  in  various  regions,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  various  accidents  and  circumitances.  This 
indeed  would  have  even  been  improper,  as  all  that  in- 
formation appears  under  other  articles  in  this  Woik. 

SOCIETIES,  affociations  voluntarily  formed  by  a 
number  of  individuals  for  promoting  knowledge,induftry, 
or  virtue.  They  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three  claf- 
fes;  focieties  for  promoting  fcience  and  literature,  focie- 
ties  for  encouraging  and  promoting  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, and  focieties  for  diffuling  religion  and  morality  and 
relieving  diftrefs.  Societies  belonging  to  the  firft  clafs  ex- 
tend their  attention  to  all  the  fciences  and  literature  in 
general,  or  devote  it  to  one  particular  fcience.  The 
lame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  thofe  which  are  in- 
(titutcd  for  improving  arts  and  manufactures.  Thofe 
of  the  third  clafs  are  eftablifhed,  either  with  a  view  to 
prevent  crimes,  as  the  Philanthropic  Society  ;  tor  the 
diffulion  of  the  Chriitian  religion  among  unenlightened 
rations,  as  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel 
in  Foreign  Parts;  or  for  introducing  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion, along  with  a  knowledge  ot  the  Christian  religion, 
as  the  Sierra  Leona  company. 

The  honour  of  planning  and  inftituting  focieties 
for  thofe  valuable  purpofes  is  due  to  modern  times. 
A  literary  aflbciation  is  laid  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  (fee  Academy)  ;  but  the  plan 
feems  to  have  been  rude  and  defective.  Several  others 
were  inllituted  in  Italy  in  the  l6th  century  ;  but  from 
the  accounts  which  we  have  feen  of  them,  they  feem  to 
have  been  far  interior  to  thole  which  are  molt  flourilhing 
at  prefent.  The  molt  enlarged  idea  of  literary  focieties 
feemsto  have  originated  with  the  great  Ford  Bacon,  the 
father  of  modern  philofophy,  who  recommended  to  the 
reigning  prince  to  inftitute  focieties  of  learned  men,  who 
fhould  give  to  the  world  from  time  to  time  a  regular 
account  of  their  refearches  and  difcoveries.  It  was  the 
idea  of  this  great  philolophcr,  that  the  learned  world 
fhould  be  united,  as  it  were,  into  one  immeme  republic  ; 
which,  though  confiding  of  many  detached  Hates,  Ihould 
hold  a  ltrict  union  and  prefcrve  a  mutual  intelligence 
with  each  other,  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  com- 
mon intereft.  The  want  of  this  union  and  intelligence 
he  laments  as  one  of  the  chief  obitacLs  to  the  advance- 
ment of  fcience  ;  and,  juftlv  confidering  the  inftitution 
of  public  focieties,  in  the  different  countries  ot  Europe, 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  fovertign,  to  be  the  belt  re- 
medy for  that  defect,  he  has  given,  in  his  fanciful  work, 
the  New  Atlantis,  the  delineation  of  a  philofophical 
2  lociety 
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V  -i»t'<"  f,>ri'  ty  on  the  mod  extended  plan,  for  the  Improvement 
^~ """"—"' of  all  arts  and  fciencen  ;  a  work  which,  though  written 
in  the  language,  and  tinctured  with  the  colouring  of 
romance,  is  full  of  the  noHeft  philofophic  views.  I  he 
plan  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  met  with  little  attention 
from  the  age  in  which  he  live  1,  was  dcflined  to  produce 
its  effect  in  a  period  not  very  diftant.  The  fcheme  of  a 
philofophical  college  by  Cowley  is  acknowledged  to  have 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  procuring  the  eftablilhment 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  charter  trom 
§  Sfrji't     Charles  II.  §  ;   and  Cowley's  plan  is  manifeftly  copied 
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cietk-s,  that  their  beneficial  effects  are  already  eonfpieu-  Reltfli*m 

an  1  Hu- 
mane S  i. 


on;. 


\W  will  now  give  fome  account  of  the  mod  eminent 
focieties  ;  arranging  them  under  the  three  clatTcs  into  > 
which  we  liave  divided  them  :  I.  Rr/igious  and  Humane 
Soruiiei.  II.  Kociet'?s  for  Promol  ng  ^tiene  and /literature. 
III.  Societies  for  Encouraging  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

I.  Religious  and  Humans  Societies. 
I.  Soeittf  for  the  P ropagnti'tn  of  the  Gotpel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  was  inftituted  by   Kin'r  William  III.  in  1701, 


as  models  to   the  philofophical  academies  of  higheft  re-  fevcral  of  the  bifhops,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 

putation  in  the  other  kingdoms  o-'  Europe.  and  clergy,  to  the  number  of  90,  into  one  body,  which, 

The  experience  of  ages  has  fhown,  that  improvements  by  the   name  of  The  Society  for  th>  Propagation  of  the 

of  a  public  nature  are  belt  carried  on  by  focieties  of  li-  Gofpet  in  Foreign  Parts,  was  to  plead  and  be  impleaded; 

beral  and  ingenious  men,  uniting  their  labours  without  to  have  perpetual  fucceflion,  with  privilege  to  purchafe 

regard  to  nation,  feci,  or  party,  in  one  grand  purfuit  L.  2000  a-year  inheritance,    and   eftatea    lor    lives  or 


alike  interefting  to  all,  whereby  mutual  prejudices  are 
worn  off,  and  a  humane  philofophical  fpirit  is  cherifhed. 
Men  united  together,  and  frequently  meeting  for  the 
purpofe  of  advancing  the  fciences,  the  arts,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  may  oftentimes  fugnell 
fuch  hints  to  one  another  as  may  be  improved  to  im- 
portant ends  :  and  fuch  focieties,  by  being  the  repofito- 
ties  of  the  obfervations  and  difcoveries  of  the  learned 
and  inrrenious,  may  from  time  to  time  furnifh  the  world 
with  ufeful  publications  which  might  otherwife  be  loft: 
for  men  of  ingenuity  and  modefty  may  not  choofe  to 
rifle  their  reputation,  by  fending  abroad  unpatronized 
what  a  learned   fociety  might  judge  richly  worthy  the 


years,  with  other  goods  and  chattels  to  any  value.  By 
its  charter  the  fociety  is  autliorifcd  to  ufe  a  common 
fcal  ;  and  to  meet  annually  in  the  third  Friday  in  Fe- 
bruary lor  the  purpofe  of  choufm{  a  prefident,  vice 
preGdent,  and  officers  for  the  year  enfuing  ;  and  on  the 
third  Friday  in  every  month,  or  oftcner  if  there  fhouli 
be  occaiton,  to  tranfact  bulinefs,  and  to  depute  perfoni 
to  take  fublcriptions,  and  collect  money  contributed  for 
the  purpofes  aforefaid  ;  and  of  all  moneys  received  and 
laid  out,  it  is  obliged  to  give  account  yearly  to  the 
lord-chancellor  or  keeper,  the  lord  chiet-jiulice  of  the 
King's-beuoh,  the  lord-  chief j  nil  ice  of  the  Common- 
pleas,  or  to  any  two  of  thele  magiltrates.      Of  this  fo- 


public  eye  ;  or  perhaps  their  circumftancee  being  ftrait-  ciety  there  is  a  Handing  committee  at  St  Paul's  chap* 
ened,  they  may  rot  be  able  to  defray  the  expence  of  ter-houle,  to  prepare  matters  for  the  monthly  meeting, 
publication.  Societies  inftituted  for  promoting  know-  which  is  held  at  St  Martin's  library. 
ledge  may  alfo  be  of  eminent  fervice,  by  exciting  a  fpirit  Before  the  incorporation  of  the  fociety  for  the  pro- 
of emulation,  and  by  enkindling  thofe  fparks  of  genius  pagation  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  there  had  been 
which  otherwife  might  for  ever  have  been  concealed  ;  formed,  for  the  promoting  of  Chriftian  knowledge  both 
and  if,  when  pofTcfled  of  funds  fufficient  for  the  pur-  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  a  voluntary  afTociation  of 
pofe,  they  reward  the  exertions  of  the  induftrious  and  perfons  of  rank  and  refpedability,  who  in  March  1699 


enterpriiing  with  pecuniary  premiums  or  honorary  me- 
dals, many  important  experiments  and  ufeful  difcoveries 
will  be  made,  from  which  the  public  may  reap  the  hi,;h- 
elt  advanta 

Eminent  inftances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  fuch  in- 
stitutions we  have  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  inftituted  for 
the  Encouragement  of  vrts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, in  London,  and  many  others  of  a  fimilar  kind 


began  to  hold  Itatcd  meetings  in  London  for  that  pur- 
pofe, regulating  themfelves  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  canons  of  the  church  ;  and  when  the  new  fociety 
was  formed,  they  had  already  tranlmitted  to  America 
and  the  Welt  Indies  L.  800  worth  of  Bibles,  Books  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  treatifes  of  practical  religion,  be- 
fidcs  fecuring  a  tolerable  maintenance  to  icveral  clergy- 
man on  that  continent.  This  aflbciation  ft  ill  iubfifts  un- 
der the  denomination  of  The  Society  for  Promoting  Chri- 


Hcrebv  a  fpirit  of  difcovery  and  improvement  has  been  ffian  Knowledge,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  good 
excited  among  the  ingenious  in  almoft  every  nation  ; 
knowledge  of  various  kinds,  and  greatly  ufeful  to  man- 
kind, has  taken  place  of  the  dry  and  unintereiting 
Speculations  of  fchoolmen  ;  and  bold  and  erroneous  hy- 
pothecs has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  demonstrative 
experiment.  In  fliort,  fmce  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe 
focieties,  fol  d  learning  and  philofophy  have  more  in- 
creafed  than  they  had  done  for  many  centuries  before. 


in  the  cities  of  London  and  WcUminfter  :  but  upon  the 
formation  of  the  new  fociety,  into  which  all  its  original 
members  were  incorporated  by  name,  the  care  which 
the  voluntary  afTociation  had  taken  of  the  colonies  de- 
volved of  courfe  upon  the  incorporated  fociety  ;  of 
which  incorporation  we  believe  the  object  has  been 
fometimes  miitaken,  and  the  labours  of  its  milfionarics 
grofsly  mifrcpreienled.      It  has  by  many  been  fuppoied 


As  to  thofe  focieties  eltablifhed  for  promoting  in-  that  the  fociety  was  incorporated  for  rhe  foil  purpofe  of 
duftry,  religion  and  morality,  and  relieving  diftrels,  the  converting  the  lavage  Americans  ;  and  it  has  been  much 
defign  is  laudable  and  excellent,  and  prefents  a  beautiful  blamed  for  lending  miflionaries  into  provinces  where,  in 
picture  of  the  philanthropy  of  modern  times.  We  are  the  defpicable  cant  of  the  complainers,  a  g'loel-minr/lry 
happy  to  find,  from  the  minutes  of  fome  of  thefe  fo-     was  already  eilablifhed.     But  an  impartial  view  of  the 
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rife  and  Brngref3  of  the  American  provinces,  now  be- 
come independent  dates,  will  fhow  the  tolly  and  injus- 
tice of  thofe  complaints. 

The  Englifh  colonies  m  North  America  were  in  the 
laft  century  formed  and  firft  peopled  by  religious  men  ; 
who,  made  uneafy  at  home  by  their  intolerant  brethren, 
left  the  old  -world  to  enjoy  in  peace  that  firft  and  chief 
prerogative  of  man,  the  fret  ivorfbip  of  God  according  to 
his  own  conference.  At  one  time  Puritans  were  driven 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  by  the  epifcopal  church;  at  another, 
Churchmen  were  forced  away  by  the  prefoyteriansjuft 
as  the  revolutions  of  (late  threw  the  civil  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  one  or  the  other  party  ;  and  not  a  few 
memberB  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  chafed  to  the 
wilds  of  America  by  the  united  exertions  of  both.  It 
has  been  often  obferved,  that  people  perfecuted  for  their 
religion  become  for  the  moil  part  enthufiaftically  at- 
tached to  it ;  and  the  conduct  of  thofe  colonifts  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  this  obfervation.  Their  zeal,  in- 
flamed by  their  violent  removal  to  the  other  hemifphere, 
kept  religion  alive  and  active  among  themfelves  ;  but 
their  poverty  dilabled  them  from  fupplying  fuel  to  the 
flame,  by  making  provihon  for  a  miniftry  to  inftrucl 
their  offspring.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  new 
Chrillian  commonwealth,  without  the  kindly  afiiftance 
of  its  mother-country,  would  have  been,  in  the  words  of 
the  Roman  hiftorian,  Res  uniui  tlat'ts.  Againft  this  danger 
a  timely  aid  was  to  be  provided  by  the  focicty  ;  which, 
as  it  confiftcd  not  of  fanatical  members,  would  not  in- 
truil  the  impottant  bufinefs  of  the  mifilon  to  fanatical 
preachers,  who,  though  always  ready  for  fuch  fpiritual 
enterptifes,  are  never  qualified  to  carry  them  on  with 
foccefs. 

It  was  therefore  thought  fit  to  affisn  a  decent  main- 
tenance for  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  who 
might  preach  the  gofpel  to  their  brethren  in  America  : 
and  though  thofe  mifiionaries  in  general  carefully  avoid- 
ed the  conduct  of  thofe  of  Rome,  whofe  principal  aim 
is  to  reduce  all  churches  under  lubmifllon  to  the  papal 
tyranny  ;  yet  fo  lately  as  i  76c,  did  fome  of  the  colo- 
nies, in  which  the  puritanic  fpirit  of  the  laft  century 
charafterifed  the  church  eftablifhcd  by  law,  raife  a  hi. 
deous  outcry  againft  the  fociety  for  fending  a  mifllon 
into  their  quarters,  though  only  for  the  fervice  of  the 
difperfed  members  of  the  Epifcopal  church  refiding 
among  them,  and  for  the  converfion  of  thofe  men  whom 
their  rigid  fanaticifm  had  prejudiced  againft  Chriftianity 
itfelf. 

Indeed  tlie  commodity  called  tree-thinking,  as 
Eifliop  Warburton  exprefles  it,  was  at  an  early  period 
imported  by  the  opulent  and  faftiionable  colonifts.  The 
celebrated  Berkeley;  who  had  redded  fome  years  in 
Rhode  Ifland,  and  at  his  return  was  called  upon  to 
preach  the  anniverfary  fermon  before  the  fociety,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  ifland  where  he  lived  was  inhabittd 
by  an  Englifh  colony,  confiding  chiefly  of  fectaries 
of  many  different  denominations ;  that  feveral  of  the 
better  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  weie  accuftomed 
to  aflemble  themfelves  regularly  on  the  Lord's  day  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worlhip ;  but  that  moft  of 
thofe  who  were  difperfed  through  the  colony  rivalled 
fome  well  bred  people  of  other  countries,  in  a  thorough 
indifference  for  all  that  is  facred,  being  equally  carelef, 
of  outwaid  worfhip  and  of  inward  principles.  He  adds, 
that  the  mifiionaries  had  done,  and  were  continuing  to 
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do,  good  fervice  in  bringing  thofe  planters  to  a  ferious  ReHgfotfi 
fenle  of  religion.  "  I  fpeak  it  knowingly  (fays  he),  iIid  riV" 
that  the  minitte's  of  the  gofpel,  in  thofe  provinces  which  "^"f^0" 
go  by  the  name  of  New  England,  fent  and  fupported  at '  -  „ 
the  expence  of  the  fociety,  have,  by  their  fobriety  of 
manners,  difcreet  behaviour,  and  a  competent  degree  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  fhown  themfclve;  worthy  of  the  choice 
of  thofe  who  fent  them  "  We  have  the  honoui  to  be 
acquainted  with  fome  of  the  mifiionaries  fent  at  a  later 
period,  and  have  reafon  to  believe  that,  down  to  the 
era  of  the  American  revolution,  they  had  the  fame  vir- 
tues, and  were  doing  the  fame  good  fervices,  which  pro- 
cured  to  their  predeceflors  this  honourable  ttltimony 
from  one  of  the  greateft  and  the  bed  of  men.  Surely 
fuch  a  miffion  deferved  not  to  be  evil  fpoken  of  by  fee 
tarifts  of  any  denomination  who  believe  in  Chrift  ;  ef- 
pecially  as  the  very  charter  of  incorporation  afligns  as 
a  reafon  for  miffionaries  being  fent  to  the  colonies, 
"  that  by  reafon  of  thtir  poverty  thofe  colonies  were 
dellitute  and  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  mini* 
fteis  and  the  public  worlhip  of  God." 

The  fociety,  however,  was  incorporated  for  other 
purpofes  than  this.  It  was  obliged  by  its  charter  to 
attempt  the  converfion  of  the  native  Americans  and  the 
negro  flaves  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that,  as 
foon  as  the  fpiritual  wants  of  the  colonifts  weie  decent- 
ly fupplied,  it  was  not  inattentive  to  thefe  glorious  ob- 
jects. Its  fuccefs  indeed  in  either  purfuit  has  not  been 
fo  great  as  could  be  wilhed  ;  but  it  would  be  rafh  and 
unfair  to  attribute  this  failure  to  the  prefident,  vice- 
prelidcnt,  or  other  officers  of  the  corporation  at  home. 
An  erroneous  notion,  that  the  being  baptized  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  a  ftate  of  flavery,  rendered  the  fclfifh  colo- 
nifts for  a  long  time  averfe  from  the  converfion  of  their 
negroes,  and  made  them  throw  every  obftacle  in  the 
way  of  all  who  made  the  attempt  ;  while  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Indian  million  are  fuch  as  hardly  any  clergy- 
man educated  in  a  Proteilant  country  can  be  luppofed 
able  to  furmount. 

He  who  hopes  fuccefsfully  to  preach  the  gofpel 
among  a  tribe  of  fa-rage  wanderers,  mull  have  an  at  dent 
zeal  and  unwearied  diligence  j  appetites  fubdued  to  all 
the  dittreffes  of  want ;  and  a  mind  fuperior  to  all  the 
terrors  of  mortality.  Thefe  qualities  and  habits  may 
be  acquired  in  the  church  of  Rome  by  him  who  from 
infancy  has  been  trained  up  in  the  feverities  of  fome  of 
the  monaftic  orders,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  college 
de propaganda  jide  to  be  in(tru£led  in  the  languages,  and 
inured  to  the  manneisand  Luftomsof  the  barbarous  na- 
tions whofe  converfion  he  is  deilined  to  attempt.  But 
in  the  leformed  churches  of  Britain  there  are  no  mo- 
naftic orders,  nor  any  college  de  propaganda  fide  ;  and 
yet  without  the  regular  preparation,  which  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  fuch  inftitutions  alooc,  it  is  not  in  na- 
ture, whatever  grace  may  effeci,  for  any  man  cheerfully, 
and  at  the  fame  time  foberly,  to  undergo  all  the  accu- 
mulated diftrefTes  ever  ready  to  overtake  a  faithful  mif- 
fionary  among  lavage  idolaters.  A  fanatic  zealot  will 
indeed  undertake  it,  though  he  is  totally  unqualified 
for  every  fober  and  important  work ;  and  a  man  of 
ruined  fortunes  may  be  preffed  into,  the  fervice,  though 
the  impotency  of  his  mind  has  fhown  him  unable  to 
bear  either  poverty  or  riches.  The  failure  of  the  fo- 
ciety therefore  in  its  attempts  to  convert  the  American 
Indians  may  be  attributed,  we  think,  in  the  firft  in- 
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m  (lance,  t«  the  want  of  a  college  de  pro/t/ig.inda  tor  train. 
(1  ""'    lug  up  young  men  forth*  American miflion.  . 

Perhi  ■  thei   cauf<  ol  this  failure  may  be  found 

!——,—_'  in  the  conduct  of  the  miflionai  ics,  who,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed,  have  not  always  employed  in  a  proper  manner 
even  the  fcanty  qualifications  which  they  actually  pof- 
felled.  '1'he  gofpel,  plain  and  fun  pie  as  it  is,  and  fitted 
in  its  nature  for  what  it  was  ordained  to  effect,  cannot 
be  apprehended  but  by  an  intellect  fomewhat  railed 
above  that  of  a  favage.    Such  of  the  miffionaries  there- 
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ledge,  was  inftftuted  in  the  beginning  or  the  present  een- 
tury.  At  that  period  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  i  [tgh- 
landers  was  truly  deplorable.  Shut  up  in  dciolate 
by  ;empcltuous  feas,  or  difperfed  over  a  wide  exter.t  of 
country,  interfered  by  high  mountains,  rapid  rivers, 
and  arms  of  the  fea,  without  bridges  or  highways,  by 
which  any  communication  could  be  kept  open  either 
with  remote  or  neighbouring  dittricls,  they  lived  in 
fmall  detached  companies  in  hamlet-,  or  folitarv  huts. 
Being  thus  fecluded  from  intercourfe  with  the  more  ci- 


fore  as  began  their  work  with  preaching  to  favage  and  vili7.ed  part  of  the  ifland,  they  could  not  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  trade  and  manufactures.  As  their  foil  was 
barren  and  their  climate  fevere,  in  agriculture  no  pro. 
grefs  was  to  be  expected  :  and  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  no  language  but  Gaelic,  in  which  no  books  were 
then  written,  to  pofTels  knowledge  was  impofliblc.  Their 
parifhes  being  of  great  extent,  often  30  or  40  miles 
long  and  of  a  proportionable  breadth,  and  fometimes 
conlilling  of  feveral  iflands  feparated  by  feas,  which  are 
often  impalTable,  a  confiderable  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  entirely  deprived  of  religions  inllruction  or 
fell  a  prey  to  Popifli  emilTaries.  A  Angle  fchool  in  fuch 
extenfive  parifhes  could  be  of  little  benefit ;  yet  many 
parifhes  were  entirely  deftitute  even  of  this  refource  ; 
and  where  fchools  were  ellablifhed,  the  want  of  books 
prevented  them  from  producing  the  uleful  effects  other- 
wife  to  have  been  expected  from  them  (a).  To  all 
this  we  mufl  add,  that  they  lived  in  a  flate  of  the  great- 
ell  oppreffion  :  For  though  the  Highlands  formed  % 
part  ol  the  Britifh  empire,  the  bltffings  of  the  Britifh 
conflitution  had  not  reached  them.  The  feudal  lyllern 
reigned  in  its  utmofl  rigour;  the  chieftains  exerciling 
the  moll  defpotic  fway  over  the  inferior  Highlanders^ 
whom  at  their  pleafure  they  deprived  of  their  lives  or 
property  (b). 

Thus  the  Highlanders  were  ignorant,  oppreffe.f,  and 
uncivilized  ;  Haves  rather  than  fubjecls  ;  and  cither  en- 
tirely dellitute  of  the  advantages  of  the  Chrillian  reli- 
gion, or  unqualified  to  improve  them.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  unhappy  and  ufelefs  to  themfelves  and  danger- 
ous to  the  ilate  ;  for  they  were  ready  at  the  call  of 
their  chieftains  to  ifTue  from  their  mountains,  and  to 
turn  their  arms  againft  their  lawful  king  and  his  loyal 
fubjedts.  This  character,  however,  arofe  from  their  fi. 
tuation.  It  was  therefore  impoffible  for  benevolent 
minds  to  contemplate  this  unhappy  iituation  of  their 
countrymen  without  feeling  a  defiie  to  raife  them  to  the 
dignity  of  rational  beings,  and  to  render  them  ufeful  as 
citizens. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1701,  foine  private  gentle- 
men of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  formed  them- 
felves into  a  fociety  for  the  reformation  of  maimers,  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  endeavoured  to  devife  fome  plan  for  alleviating  the 
diftreffes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  remedy  which  pro. 
mifed  to  be  mod  efficacious  was,  to  eflabli  h  charity 
fchools  in  different  places.  But  as  the  exigency  was 
2.  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Chriflian  Know-    great,  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  raife  a  fufacient  fund  for 
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brutal  men,  certainly  fet  out  at  the  wrong  end  j  for  to 
make  the  gofpel  underftood,  and  much  more  to  propa- 
gate and  eltahlifh  it,  thofe  favasjes  fhould  have  been  firft 
taught  the  neceflary  arts  of  civil  life,  which,  while  they 
improve  every  bodily  accommodation,  tend  at  the  fame 
time  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  the  underllanding.  For 
want  of  this  previous  culture,  we  doubt  not,  it  luth  hap- 
pened that  fuch  of  the  favages  as  have  been  baptized  in- 
to the  faith  have  fo  feldom  perfevered  themfelves,  or 
been  able  111  any  degree  to  propagate  among  their  tribes 
the  Chriilianity  which  they  had  been  taught,  and  that 
fucceflive  millions  have  always  found  it  neceflary  to  be- 
gin anew  the  work  of  converlion. 

To  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes,  or  to  both,  may 
juflly  be  attributed  the  little  progrefs  which  reformed 
Chriftianity  h;:s  made  among  the  Indians  oi  North  A- 
merica  ;  and  not  to  any  want  of  zeal,  attention,  or  libe- 
rality, in  the  directors  of  the  fociety  at  home.  During 
the  dependence  of  the  United  States  en  the  mother- 
country,  great  pait  of  the  fociety 's  funds  was  properly 
expended  in  keeping  alive  a  ju!l  fenfe  of  religion  among 
the  Chriflian  colonifls  from  Europe,  who  had  furely  the 
firlt  claims  upon  this  bed  of  charities  ;  but  now  that 
America  has  feparated  herfelf  from  Great  Britain,  and 
fhown  that  (he  is  able  to  maintain  her  independence, 
and  to  make  ample  provilion  for  a  regnlar  clergy  of 
her  own,  the  members  of  the  corporation  mull  feel  them- 
lelves  at  liberty  to  beftow  greater  attention,  and  to  ex- 
pend more  money  than  they  could  formerly  do,  on  the 
convcrfion  of  fuch  Indians  as  have  any  intercourfe  with 
the  fettlements  which  we  itill  poffefs.  To  a  body  to 
refpectable,  we  prefume  not  to  offer  advice  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  with  Bifhop  Berkeley,  that  the 
moll  fucctfsful  miffionaries  would  be  children  of  In- 
dians, educated  in  a  confiderable  number  together  from 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  in  a  college  de  propaganda  fide, 
where  they  fhould  be  in  no  danger  of  loftng  their  mo- 
ther-tongue while  they  were  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  religion,  morality,  hiftory,  prr.dtical  ma- 
Tnpufalfor thematics,  and  agiiculture.      "  If  there  were  a  yearly 

'  '""'  .  fupplv  ( fays  he)  of  a  dozen  fuch  miffionaries  fent  abroad 
jHbplvfp  0/   .    rr  j    \_    /  /    t  ,  , 

Church?,  in  into  their  refpedtive  countries,  after  they  had  received 
cur  Foreign  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  been  admitted  into 
rUntaihm,  },0iy  orders,   it  is  hardly  to  be   doubted   but  that  in  a 

little  time  the  world  would  fee  goe^  and  great  effeflsof 

their  million." 


(a)  Even  fo  late  as  the  year  1758,  no  fewer  than  175  parifhe6,  within  the  bounds  of  39  prefbyteries,  had  no 
parochial  fchool.  We  are  forry  to  add,  that  even  in  the  prefent  enlightened  and  benevolent  age  the  complaint 
is  not  entirely  removed. 

(a)  The  feudal  ryftem  was  at  length  abolifhed  iu  the  year  1748  by  the  jurifdi&ion  aft. 
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uglofli  this  pufpofe.  They  began  therefore  with  what  volun- 
'  *'*  tary  fubfcriptionB  they  could  procure,  hoping  after- 
wards to  increiie  their  capital  by  vacant  ltipend»  and 
-y— *>  public  contributions.  A  memorial  with  this  view  was 
prefented  to  the  General  Aflembly  in  1704,  which  re- 
ceived their  approbation  ;  and  they  accordingly  paffed 
an  aft,  recommending  a  general  contribution.  In  1706 
the  General  Aflembly  appointed  fome  of  their  number 
to  inquire  more  carefully  into  the  ftate  of  the  High- 
lands, and  the  year  following  appointed  a  feleft  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  fuggetled 
the  plan.  The  refult  of  thefe  conferences  was  the  pub- 
lication of  propofals  *•  for  propagating  Chriftian  know- 
ledge in  the  Highlands  and  iflands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
foreign  parts  of  the  world."  Copies  of  thefe  propo- 
fals, with  fubfeription  papers,  were  diftributed  through 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  contributions  having  foon  a- 
mounted  to  L.  roco,  her  majetly  Queen  Anne  encou- 
raged this  infant  feciety  by  her  royal  proclamation,  and 
at  the  fame  time  iffued  letters  patent  under  the  great 
feal  of  Scotland  for  ere&ing  certain  of  the  fubferibers 
into  a  corporation  ;  the  tuft  nomination  of  whom  was 
lodged  with  the  lords  of  council  and  feflion. 

This  corporation  held  its  firft  meeting  on  Thurfday 
3d  November  (709.  It  was  attended  by  feveral  of  the 
nobility,  fourteen  of  the  lords  of  feflion,  many  gentle- 
men of  rank,  together  with  molt  of  the  miniiters  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood.  A  prtfident, 
fecretary,  and  treafurer,  with  a  committee  of  tifteen  di- 
rectors, were  appointed  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  At 
their  fecond  meeting  in  January  1  710,  a  fcheme  of  ma- 
nagement was  formed  and  approved ;  in  which  it  was 
propofed,  1.  To  a  eft  and  maintain  fchools  111  fuch 
places  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and 
Illands,  as  mould  be  found  to  need  them  moft  ;  in  which 
fchools  all  perfons  whatfoever  fhould  be  taught  by  fit 
and  well  qualified  fchoolmafters,  appointed  by  the  fo- 
ciety,  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  pious 
books  ;  as  alfo  to  write,  and  to  underftand  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  with  fuch  other  things  as  fhould  be 
thought  iuitable  to  their  circumftauce*.  2.  That  the 
fchoolmafters  fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  inftruet 
their  fcholars  in  the  principles  of  the  ChrilUan  reform- 
ed religion  ;  and  for  that  end  fhould  be  obliged  to  cate- 
chife  them  at  lcaft  twice  a  week,  and  to  pray  publicly 
with  them  twice  a-day.  3.  That  not  only  fuch  as  were 
unable  to  pay  Ihould  be  taught  gratis,  but  that  thofe 
whole  cireumftances  required  it,  fhould  have  fuch  farther 
encouragement  as  the  fociety  Ihould  think  fit  in  a  con- 
fiftency  with  their  patent.  4.  To  name  fome  prudent 
perfons,  minifters  and  others,  to  be  overfeers  of  thofe 
fchools,  who  fhould  take  care  that  the  fchoolmafters  do 
their  duty,  and  that  the  inftru&ions  to  be  given  from 
time  to  time  by  the  fociety  or  their  committee  be  punc- 
tually obferved  ;  which  overfeers  fhould  make  their  re- 
port to  the  fociety  quarterly  or  half-yearly  at  fartherl. 
5.  To  give  fuitable  encouragement  to  fuch  minillers  or 
catechifts  as  fhould  be  willing  to  contribute  their  aflift- 
ance  towards  the  farther  inltrudion  of  the  fcholars 
remote  from  church,  by  not  only  catechiling,  but 
preaching  to  them  ;  which  miniflers  or  catcchifts  fhould 
take  the  fame  care  of  the  other  inhabitants  as  of 
the  fcholars.  6.  To  extend  their  endeavours  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Chriftian  religion  to  heathen  na- 


tions ;  and  for  that  end  to  give 

nifters  to  preach  the  gofpel  among  them. 

Having  thus  formed  a  plan,  they  immediately  pro. 
ceeded  to  eftablifh  fchools  in  the  moll  ufeful  and  eco- 
nomical manner  ;  and  as  the  capital  continued  to  a 
mulatc,  the  intereft  was  faithfully  applied,  and  the  uti- 
lity of  the  inftitution  was  more  extenfively  diffufed. 

Until  the  year  1  73H  the  attention  of  the  fociety  had 
been  wholly  direfted  to  the  eftablifhrnent  of  fchools  ; 
but  their  capital  being  then  conliderably  augmented, 
they  began  to  extend  their  views  of  utility  much  farther. 
The  grand  objeft  of  all  public  affociations  ouj,ht  cer- 
tainly to  be  the  promoting  of  religion  and  morality.  It 
muft,  however,  be  evident  to  every  man  of  reflection,  that 
thefe  can  neither  be  propagated  nor  pteferved  among  a 
people  without  agriculture,  unaccuftomed  to  commerce 
and  manufatt ures,  and  confequently  without  labour  or 
exertion.  Languor  and  debility  of  mind  muft  always 
be  the  companions  of  idlenels.  While  the  Highlanders 
roved  about  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  latent  vigour 
of  their  minds  muft  often  have  been  called  forth  into  ac- 
tion ;  but  when  their  arms  were  taken  away,  and 
themfelves  confined  to  a  domeft'c  life,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  roufe  their  minds,  they  muft  have  funk  into 
indolence  and  inactivity.  All  attempts  therefore  to  in- 
ftruft  them  is  religion  and  morality,  without  introdu- 
cing among  them  fome  of  the  neceffary  arts  of  life, 
would  probably  have  been  unavailing.  The  fociety  ac- 
cordingly refolved  to  adopt  what  appeared  to  them  the 
moft  effectual  methods  of  introducing  induftry  among 
the  Highlanders.  But  as  their  patent  did  not  extend 
far  enough,  they  applied  to  his  majefty  George  II.  for 
an  enlargement  of  their  powers  ;  and  accordingly  ob- 
tained a  fecond  patent,  by  which  they  are  empowered, 
"  befides  fulfilling  the  purpofes  of  their  original  patent, 
to  caufe  fuch  of  the  children  as  they  fhall  think  fit  to 
be  bred  to  hufbandry  and  houfewifery,  to  trades  and 
manufactures,  or  in  fuch  manual  occupations  as  the  fo- 
ciety fhall  think  proper." 

The  objefts  of  this  fecond  patent  the  fociety  have 
not  failed  to  purfue  ;  and  though  many  obftacles  and 
difcouragements  to  their  efforts  occurred  among  a  rude 
and  barbarous  people,  .yet  their  perfeverance,  and  the 
obvious  utility  of  their  plans,  at  length  fo  far  overcame 
the  reluctance  of  the  inhabitants,  that  no  lefs  than  94 
fchools  of  induftry  in  various  parts  of  the  Highlands  and 
iflands  are  now  upon  their  eftablifhment,  at  which  are 
educated  2360  fcholars. 

The  fociety,  while  anxioufly  endeavouring  to  diffufe 
a  fpirit  of  induftry  through  the  Highlands,  were  ft  ill 
equally  folicitous  to  piomote  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  As  the  Englifh  language  had  been 
the  only  channel  by  which  knowledge  was  conveyed  to 
them  (a  language  which,  being  not  uled  in  converfa- 
tion,  was  in  all  rcfpe&s  loreign  to  them),  it  was  judged 
requifite  that  they  fhould  have  the  Scriptures  in  their 
vernacular  tongue.  The  fociety  therefore  firft  appoint- 
ed a  tranflation  of  the  New  feftament  to  be  made  in- 
to Gaelic  :  A  tranflation  was  accordingly  undeu. 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Stewart  minifter  of  lvillin  in  Perth- 
fhire,  and  printed  in  1767,  which  is  faid  to  be  executed 
with  much  fidelity.  Of  this  work  many  thoufand  co- 
pies have  been  diftributed  in  the  Highlands.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  Old  Tettament  has  alfo  been  tranflated 
4  D  2  by 
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p.eiyious  by  Hie  Rev.  Dr  Smith  of  Campbelton  and  others,  but 
and  H«-  ch;cfly  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Stewart  ofLuffi,  by  the  appoint- 
ment and  at  the  expence  of  the  fociety  :  and  as  foon  as 
the  remaining  part  can  be  got  ready,  the  whole  will  be 
fold  at  fo  low  a  price  as  the  poor  may  without  difficul- 
ty afford.  This  plan  the  fociety  have  judicioufly  eho- 
fen,  in  order  to  prevent  difcontcnt  and  murmuring  ;  ef- 
fects which  the  diffulion  ot  the  Scriptures  ought  never 
to  produce  ;  but  which  could  not  poffibly  have  been 
prevented,  had  the  ditlribution  been  gratuitous,  and  of 
cor.rfe  partial. 

For  tome  years  pad  the  funds  of  the  fociety  have  ra- 
pidly accumulated,  from  the  very  liberal  donations  of  fe- 
deral individuals. 

Lady  Glenorchy  -  L.  5,000 

By  a  pcrfon  unknown  -  lo,:oo 

Lord  Van  Vryhouven  of  Holland       20,000 
Mifs  Gray  of  Teaffes  -  3>5°0 

In  confequence  of  thefe  great  additions  to  their  flock, 
lnfmuatious  have  been  thrown  out  that  the  fociety  have 
become  fo  wealthy  as  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  proper  objects 
on  which  to  bellow  their  increafed  revenue.  If  fuch 
an  opinion  biferioujly  entertained  by  any  one,  we  mud 
beg  him  to  remember,  that  the  fociety  have  erected  and 
endued  no  lefs  than  323  fchools  for  religion,  the  firft 
principles  of  literature  and  indutlry,  at  the  annual  ex- 
pence  of  L.  3214,  10  s.  Sterling  ;  and  that  at  thefe  fe- 
minaries  are  educated  from  14,00c  to  1 5, coo  chil- 
dren ;  who,  but  for  the  means  of  indrudtion  thus  ob- 
tained, would  in  all  probability  be  bred  up  in  ignorance 
and  idlenefs  :  That  they  employ  1  2  miffionarv  minifters 
and  catechills  in  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  and 
iflands,  or  among  the  ignorant  Highlanders  fettled  in 
the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  at  the  annual  expence  of 
L.  296  :  That  they  beilow  a  burfary  or  penhon  of 
L.  1 5  per  annum  on  each  of  fix  ftudenfs  of  divinity  ha- 
ving the  Gaelic  language  :  That  they  employ  two  mif- 
fionary minifters  and  one  fchoolmaller  among  the  Onei- 
da and  Stockbridge  Indians  of  North  America  (being 
the  dellination  of  certain  legacies  bequeathed  to  them  for 
that  purpose),  at  the  annual  expence  of  L.  140.  Such 
is  their  fixed  fcheme  of  annual  expenditure,  amounting  in 
all  to  L.3740,  108.  Sterling — a  fum  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged ot  veryconfiderable  magnitude.  The wholeof  their 
incidental  expences  aiifing  from  the  Gaelic  tranflation 
pf  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  from  annui- 
ties which  they  have  to  pay,  in  conlequence  af  iums  left 
them  as  refiduary  legatees ;  from  land  and  houfe -taxes ; 
from  enabling  candidates  for  the  office  of  fchoolmafter 
to  come  to  Edinburgh  for  examination  ;  from  furnifhing 
books  to  poor  fcholars  in  their  various  fchools ;  and 
from  removing  fchoolmallers  from  one  ftation  to  an- 
other, is  generally  about  L.  875,  which  added  to  the 
former  fum  makes  the  whole  annual  expence  amount  to 
L.  4615,  10  s. 

If  it  be  inquired  at  what  expence,  in  the  management 
of  it,  this  extenlive  and  complicated  charity  is  annually 
conducted,  we  are  authorifed  to  fay,  that) the  treafurer, 


bookholder,  and  clerk,  are  allowed  each  L.  25  ptr  an- 
num, the  fame  Maries  which  were  annexed  to  thefe  of- 
fices from  the  commencement  ot  the  fociety.  1  he 
beadle  or  officer  is  allowed  L.  1  2  per  annum.  No  fa-  1, 
lary  whatever  is  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  fociety.  The  fecretary,  comptroller,  accountant, 
and  librarian,  although  fubje&ed,  lbme  of  them  efpe- 
cially,  to  no  fnvall  expence  of  time  and  labour,  have  no 
pecuniar)-  recompcnle  or  emolument.  Theirs  are  '.  .- 
hours  of  love,  for  which  they  fetk  and  expect  no  other 
reward  than  the  cor.fcioufnels  of  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote the  bed  interells  ot  mankind.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  expence  ot  managing  the  bufineis  ot  the  fociety, 
including  the  above  falarics,  and  coals,  candle,  flaiiun- 
ary  ware,  pottages,  and  other  incidents,  exceeds  not  at 
an  average  L.  1  1  5  fer  annum.  From  this  llateiiieut  it 
appears,  that  hitherto  at  leait  the  directors  have  been  at 
no  lofs  for  important  objects  within  the  proper  fphcre 
of  their  inftitution  on  which  to  bellow  their  iocreafed 
funds.  They  have,  it  is  true,  the  difpofal  of  very  con- 
fiderable  fums  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  inllitu- 
tion  ;  but  they  are  fo  far  trom  accumulating  wealth, 
that  every  year  their  expenditure,  notwithstanding  the 
late  increafe  of  their  captal,  exceeds  rather  than  falls 
fhort  of  their  income.  They  have  depended  upon  a 
kind  Providence  and  a  generous  public  to  refund  thefe 
anticipations  of  their  revenue,  and  hitherto  they  have 
never  been  difappointed. 

Thus  has  the  Society  for  Propagating  Chridian  Know- 
ledge  proceeded  for  almofl  a  century.  It  was  founded 
by  the  pious  exertions  of  a  few  private  individuals, 
whofe  names  are  unknown  to  the  woild  ;  and  its  funds, 
by  faithful  and  judicious  management,  as  well  as  by  jfe- 
nerous  contributions,  have  now  become  ot  iuch  magni- 
tude, as  to  excite  the  hope  that  they  will  be  productive 
of  the  mod  valuable  effects.  The  benefits  arifing  from 
public  focicties,  it  is  well  known,  depend  entiiely  upon 
the  management  of  their  directors.  If  fo,  the  advanta- 
ges which  have  accrued  from  this  fociety  intitle  it  to 
the  praife  and  gratitude  of  the  nation.  While  eager  to 
increafe  the  number  of  fchools,  the  fociety  have  not 
been  inattentive  to  their  profperity.  In  the  year  1771 
Mr  Lewis  Drummond,  a  gentleman  in  whom  they  pla- 
ced great  confidence,  was  commiifioned  by  them  to  vilit 
their  fchools,  and  to  make  an  exact  report  of  their  date 
and  circumltances.  Again,  in  the  year  1790,  a  com- 
miffion  was  granted  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Kemp,  one  ot  the 
minifters  of  Edinburgh  and  fecretary  to  the  fociety,  to 
vitit  all  the  fcheols  on  their  eltablifhment.  This  labo- 
rious and  gratuitous  talk  he  accomplifhed  in  the  eourie 
of  four  fummers  with  much  ability  and  care,  and  highly 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  fociety.  At  his  return  he  com- 
municated a  variety  of  important  information  refpedting 
the  date  of  the  Highlands  and  iflands,  and  the  means 
neccflary  for  their  improvement  in  religion,  literature, 
and  induftry  ;  an  abtlradt  of  which  was  publifhed  by  the 
fociety  in  appendixes  to  the  anniverfary  fermons  preach- 
ed before  them  in  the  years  1789,  90,91,  and  92  (c). 

The 


(c)  It  is  well  known,  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Highlands  is  confiderable  ;  but  it  mud 
give  much  pleafure  to  the  Proteftant  reader  to  be  informed,  that  the  ancient  malignant  fpirit  of  Popery  has  in 
that  didrift  given  place  to  mildnefs  and  liberality.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  gentleman  who  fuperintends  tire 
priedsin  that  quarter,  whofe  mind  is  enlightened  by  icience  and  learning.     So  far  from  being  hoftile  to  the 
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S.e'igiou«       The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  funds, 
anJ  Hu-    eftablilhment,  and  expenditure,   of  the  fociety,   from  a 
teetjes.     ^w  7ears  a'ter  'ts  commencement  to  the  prefent  time. 
^^f—^.  Where  the  number  of  lcholavs  is  not  mentioned,  the  de- 
fect may  be   fupplitd  by  taking  an  average  from  thofe 
vears  where  -a.  computation  has  been  made.     Where  the 
capital  is  not  mentioned,  it  may  eafily  be  made  out  by 
conliderirg  the  falaries  as  the  intereft. 


A.  D. 

Capital. 

Schools. 

Scholars 

1713 

12 

»7»5 

L.  6,1 77 

25 

1719 

8,168 

48 

1727 

9»l5r 

78 

*757 

1732 

13,318 

lc9 

1742 

>9.287 

128 

1753 

24,308 

152 

1758 

28,413 

176 

64c  9 

1781 

34,000 
Salaries 

180 

7000 

1793 

3,c8'o 

307 

12,913 

1794 

3.214 

323 

14.37° 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  correfpond- 
ing  board  which  was  eitablifhed  at  London  fo  early  as 
the  year  1729,  to  receive  fubfer  iptions  and  lay  out 
fums.  That  board  indeed  remained  long  inactive  ;  but 
in  1773  its  members  began  toco-operate  more  cordially 
with  their  brethren  in  Scotland.  Since  that  period  an 
annual  (ermon  has  been  preached  in  recommendation 
of  the  charity  ;  and  the  preacher  is  now  felefted 
without  any  regard  to  the  religious  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs ;  fometimes  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, fometimesfrom  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  fome- 
times from  ftclaries  of  different  perfuafions.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  correfpondent  board  have  been  attended  by 
many  of  the  nobility  and  get;  try,  who  have  made  great 
exertions  to  promote  the  views  of  the  fociety.  From 
its  prefent  flouriihing  flate  therefore,  from  the  indefa- 
tigable exertion  and  laudable  zeal  of  the  managers,  and 
from  the  countenance  and  fupport  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  refptctability 
in  the  nation,  the  benevolent  mind  may  look  forward 
with  much  confidence  and  fatisfaftion  to  a  period  not 
very  diftant,  when  its  beneficial  effects  (hall  be  felt  not 
only  in  the  Highlands,  but  (hall  be  communicated  to 
the  reft  of  the  nation.  We  have  been  thus  particular 
in  our  account  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Chriitian 
Knowledge,  becaufe  we  have  had  accefs  to  the  molt 
authentic  fources  of  information,  and  btcaufe  we  know 
it  to  be  an  inftitution  calculated  to  enlighten  and  im- 
prove a  confiderable  part  of  the  Britifh  nation. 

3.  Society  of  the  Sorts  of  the  Clergy,  was  incorporated 
by  King  Charles  II,  in  1678,  by  the  name  of  The  Go- 
vernors of  the  Charity  for  Relief  of  th:  Poor  IVidows  and 
Children  of  Clergy  n.en.  This  fociety  is  under  the  direc- 
tion and  management  of  a  prefident  and  vi^e-piefident, 
three  treafurers,  and  a  court  of  affiftants  compofed  of 
forty  members.     Several  hundreds  of  widows  and  chil- 


dren of  the  clergy  have  annually  received  confiderable   Religions 
relief  from  this  ufeful  charily.  and  **u* 

4.  Society  for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Eflallifked  c*et'es°" 
Church  of  Scot/and,  was  inftituted  at  Edinburgh  in  Fe-v— y— ' 
bruary  1790,  and  was  conftituted  a  body  corporate  by 

his  majefty's  reyal  charter  in  1792.  The  fociety,  after 
feveral  meetings,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  period  in 
which  the  families  of  clergymen  feel  mod  urgently  the 
need  both  of  friends  and  of  pecuniary  aid,  is  that  which 
commences  with  the  introduftion  of  the  fans  either  to 
an  univerfity  or  to  bufinefs,  and  terminates  with  theic 
eftablilhment  in  their  refpective  profeffions  ;  that  ma- 
ny of  the  miniiters  of  this  church,  living  at  great  di- 
flances  from  the  feats  either  of  univerfities  or  of  bufi- 
nefs, poffefs  incomes  which,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  the 
country,  are  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of  procuring  for 
their  fons  either  the  literary  or  profeflional  education 
.  which  might  enable  them  to  come  forward  with  credit 
and  fuccefs  in  the  world  ;  that  the  fons  of  clergymen, 
from  domeftic  tuition  and  example,  have  in  genetal  very 
advantageous  means  of  receiving  in  their  early  years  the 
impreffions  of  virtue  and  honour,  together  with  the  ru- 
diments of  liberal  knowledge;  and  that  of  courfe  the 
public  intereft  may  be  promoted,  by  enabling  this  clafs 
of  young  men  to  obtain  their  (hare  in  the  refpectable  fi- 
tuations  of  life.  The  views  ef  the  fociety  have  been 
limited  to  the  fons  only  of  clergymen  ;  as  they  are  of 
opinion,  that  within  the  limits  which  they  have  fixed, 
the  field  of  beneficence  will  be  (till  very  extenfive,  and 
the  claims  for  aid  as  many  and  as  great  as  their  funds 
can  be  fuppofed  able  to  anfwer,  at  lead  for  many  years 
to  come.  If  the  fociety  lhall  ever  be  in  a  fituation  to 
undertake  more  than  the  aids  which  will^be  neceffary  in 
bringing  forward  the  fons  of  the  clergy,  it  may  then  be 
conlidered  in  what  manner  the  daughters  alfo  may  be- 
come fharers  in  its  bounty. 

5.  Royal  Humane  Society,  was  inftituted  in  London 
in  1774,  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  drowned  or  other- 
wife  luffocated.  We  have  already  given  fome  account 
of  (ocieties  inftituted  in  other  countries  with  the  fame 
views,  and  have  alfo  copied  the  directions  of  this  fociety 
for  the  recovery  of  life,  for  which  fee  the  article 
Drowning.  We  have  therefore  only  to  Mate,  that  the 
plan  of  this  fociety  is  fo  adverfe  to  any  private  inte- 
refted  views,  that  it  acquits  its  founders  of  all  fordid 
motives.  For  the  medical  practitioners  accept  no  pe- 
cuniary recompenfe  for  the  time  which  they  devote  to 
a  difficult  and  tedious  procefs  ;  for  the  anxiety  which 
they  feel  while  the  event  is  doubtful  ;  for  the  mot  tin- 
cation  which  they  too  often  undergo,  when  death,  in 
fpite  of  all  their  efforts,  at  laft  carries  off  his  prey  ;  nor 
for  the  infalts  to  which  they  willingly  expofe  tlitm- 
felves  from  vulgar  incredulity.  Their  fole  reward  is  in 
the  holy  joy  of  doing  good.  Of  an  inftitution  thus  free 
in  its  origin  frojn  the  fulpicion  of  ambitious  views,  and 
in  its  plan  renouncing  felf-intereft,  in  every  fhape,  phi- 
lanthropy muft  be  the  only  bafis.  The  good  intention- 
therefore  of  the  fociety  is  proved   by  its  conftitution  ; 

the 


views  of  the  fociety,  he  recommended  to  his  clergy  to  promote  them.  They  accordingly  received  the^fecretary 
with  much  po!itenefs  ;  exhurted  the  people  to  fend  theii  children  to  the  Proteflant  fchools  to  be  inftru&ed  in  li- 
terature, to  l>c  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  uith  thofe  great 
principles  of  religion  in  which  all  Chriltians  are  agreed.     What  a  bkfTcd  reformation  '. 
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tlie  wifdom  and  utility  of  the  undertaking  are  proved 
by  its  fuccefs  :  nr>t  lefs  than  5000  fellow-creatures  ha- 
ving  li'^ce  its  commencement  been  (1794)  reilored  to 
the  community  by  its  timely  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tion;. For  it  \i  to  be  obferved,  that  the  benefit  ot  this 
fociety  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  two  cafes  of 
drowning  and  fufpenfion.  Its  timely  fuccours  have 
rou.fed  the  lethargy  of  opium  taken  in  ate  and 

repeated  dolts;  they  have  refcucd  the  wretched  victims 
or  intoxication  ;  rekindled  the  life  ext 
fudden  ftroks  ;  1  i  ftic ; 

reftored  life  to  the  infant  thot  had  loll  it  in  the  birth  ; 
they  have  proved  efficacious  in  cafes  of  accidental  fmo- 
thering  and  of  fuffocation  by  noxious  damps  ;  in  in- 
in  which  the  tendemefs  of  the  infant  body  or 
the  debility  of  old  age  greatly  leflencd  the  previous 
probability  of  fuccefs;  infomuch  that  no  fpecies  of 
death  feems  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  this  fo- 
ciety's  affillance,  where  the  milchiet  had  gone  no  far- 
ther than  an  obftruction  ot  the  movements  of  the  animal 
machine  without  any  damage  of  the  organs  themfelves. 
In  confequencc  of  every  nectary  affiftance  afforded  by 
this  fociety,  fimilar  inftitutions  have  been  eftablifhed  at 
Algiers,  Lifbon,  Philadelphia,  Bofton,  Jamaica,  Dublin, 
Lcith,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Gloncefter, 
Sluopfilire,Northarnptonfhire,Lancailer,  BrifUl,  White- 
haven, Norwich,  Exeter,  Kent,  and  Newcaftle.  The 
fociety  has  publifhed  an  Svo  volume  with  plates,  confid- 
ing of  cafes,  enrrefpondence,  and  a  variety  of  interefl- 
inyr  matter  relating  to  the  object  of  this  benevolent  infti- 
tution. 

6.  The  Philanthropic  Society,  was  inftituted  in  Sep- 
tember 1788.  It  aims  at  the  prevention  of  crimes,  by 
removing  out  of  the  way  of  evil  counfel,  and  evil  com- 
pany, thofe  children  who  are,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  deftined  to  ruin.  It  propofes  to  educate 
and  inftruet  in  fome  ufeful  trade  or  occupation  the  chil- 
dren of  convicts  or  other  infant  pi*or  who  are  engaged 
in  vagrant  or  criminal  caurfes ;  thus  to  break  the  chain 
of  thofe  pernicious  confederacies,  deprive  the  wicked  of 
fucceffors,  the  gaols  of  inhabitants,  juflice  of  its  victims, 
and  by  all  thefe  means  add  citizens  to  'fociety.  This 
inftitution  is  not  only  calculated  to  decreafe  vice  and 
infamy,  but  to  increafe  ufeful  induftry  ;  fo  that  thofe 
children  who  would  otherwife  fucceed  to  their  parents 
bereditaiy  crimes,  and  become  the  next  race  of  beggars 
a*d  thieves,  will  now  be  taught  to  fupply  by  honeft 
means  their  own  wants  and  the  wants  of  others. 

To  carry  into  effect  thefe  dtfirable  purpofes,  it  is  the 
firft  bufinefs  of  the  foeiety  to  ftket  from  prifons,  and 
from  the  haunts  of  vice,  profligacy,  and  beggary,  fuch 
obje6ts  as  appear  moll  likely  to  become  obnoxious  to 
the  laws,  or  prejudicial  to  the  community  ;  and,  in  the 
execution  of  this  duty,  the  affillance  of  the  magittrates, 
the  clergy,  and  all  who  are  interefted  in  the  promotion 
of  good  morals  and  good  government,  is  moft  earneflly 
requefled.  For  the  employment  of  the  children,  feveral 
houfes  are  fupported,  at  Can. bridge  Heath,  near  Hack- 
ney, in  each  it  which  a  mafter-workman  is  plated  for 
the  purpofe  of  teaching  the  children  fome  ufclul  trade. 
The  trades  already  eftablifhed  are  thofe  of  a  printer, 
carpenter,  fhoemaker,  and  taylor.  The  girls  are  at  pre- 
fent educated  as  menial  fervants. 

In  the  year  179 1  no  lefs  than  70  children  were  un- 
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der  the  protection  of  this  fociety,  among  whom  were  m.i-    1    ••    •( 
ny  who  have  been  guilty  of  various  felonies,  burglaries,''' 
and  other  crimes.     Yet,  lingular  as   it  may  appear,   in  ■?.'encs  »"^ 
lefs  than  two  years  thofe  very  children  became  no  lefs  re-  .  '/     '   J 
markable  for  indullry,  activity,  decency,  and  obedience, 
than  they  formerly  were  for  the  contrary  vices.     Such 
ate   the  grounds   on   which  the  Philanthropic  Society 
now  claims  the  attention  and  folicits  the  patrena°e  of 
the  public.      If  we  regard  humanity  and  religion,  this 
inftitution  opens  an  afylum  to  the  moll  forlorn  and  ab- 
ject et   the  human  race  ;  it  befriends  the   moft  friend- 
it  faves  from  the  certain  and  fatal  confequences  of 
infamy  ar-d  vicious  courfes  orphans   and   defcrted  chil 
drcn.-     */  we  rcKard  national  profperity  and  the  public 
welfare,  it  is  calculated  to  increafe  induftry  ;  and  it  di- 
rects that  induftry  into  the  moft   ufeful   and  necefTary 
channels.   If  we  regard  felf-intereft,  its  immediate  object 
is  to  protect  our  perfons  from  affault  and  murder,  our 
property  from  depredation,  and  our  peaceful  habitations 
from  the  delperate  fury  of  midnight  incendiaries. 

One  guinea  fer  annum  conititutes  a  member  of  the 
fociety  ;  and  L.  10  at  one  payment  a  member  for  life. 
A  life-f«Jbfcription,  or  an  annual  payment  of  at  leaft  two 
guineas,  is  a  neceflary  qualification  tor  being  elected  in- 
to the  committee. 

II.  Societies  for  Promoting  Science  and  Li- 
terature. 
1 .  77jc  Roya/  Society  0/  London  is  an  academy  or  body 
of  perfons  of  eminent  learning,  inftituted  by  Charles  II. 
for  the  promoting  of  natural  knowledge.  The  origin 
of  this  fociety  is  traced  by  Ur  Spratj  its  earlieft  hilto- 
rian,  no  farther  back  than  to  "  fome  fpace  after  the  end 
of  the  civil  wars"  in  the  la  It  century.  The  fceue-  ofthe 
firll  meetings  of  the  learned  men  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  it,  is  by  him  fixed  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  at 
the  lodgings  of  Dr  Wilkins  warden  of  Wadham  col- 
lege. But  Dr  Birch,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Wallis, 
one  of  its  earlieft  and  moil  confiderablc  members,  af- 
figns  it  an  eatlier  origin.  According  to  him,  certain 
worthy  perfons,  reliding  in  London  about  the  year 
164,,  being  "  inquifitive  into  natural  and  the  new  and 
experimental  philofophy,  agreed  to  meet  weekly  on  a 
certain  day,  to  difcourfe  upon  fuch  fubjects,  and  were 
known  by  the  title  of  Thi  Invi  'ofopbicai  C 

lege."  In  the  years  1648  and  16  19,  the  company  who 
formed  thefe  meetings  were  divided,  part  retiring  to  Ox- 
ford and  part  remaining  in  London  ;  but  they  conti- 
nued the  fame  purluits  as  when  united,  correfponding 
with  each  other,  and  giving  a  mutual  account  of  their 
refpective  difcovenes.  About  the  year  1659  the  great- 
er part  ot  the  Oxford  fociety  returned  to  London,  and 
again  uniting  with  their  fellow-labourers,  met  once,  if 
not  twice,  a-veck  at  Grefham  college,  during  term 
time,  till  they  Were  fcattered  by  the  public  diffractions 
of  that  year,  and  the  place  of  their  meeting  made  a 
quarter  for  foldiers.  On  tlie  reiloration  1660  their 
meetings  were  revived,  and  attended  bv  a  greater  con- 
courfe  of  men  eminent  for  their  rank  and  learning-. 
They  were  at  laft  taken  notice  of  by  the  king,  who 
having  himfelf  a  confidcrable  tafte  for  phyfical  fcience, 
was  pleafed  to  grant  them  an  ample  charter,  dated  the 
15th  of  July  1662,  and  afterwards  a  fecoad  dated  15th 
April  1763,  by  which  they  >\ut  erected  iuto  a  corpo- 
ration, 
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glstissfe* ration,  confiding  of  a  prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  for     foci'ety   was  eftaM'fhed 

pmotinji  promoting  natural  knowledge  ;  and  to  give  their  invefti- 
gations,  againft  which  ftrange  prejudices  were  entertain- 
ed, every  poffible  fupport,  he  fometimes  honoured  their 
meetings  with  his  prefence. 

Their  manner  of  electing  fellows  is  by  balloting. 
Their  council  are  in  number  2  r,  including  the  presi- 
dent, vice-prefident,  treafurer,  and  two  fecretaries  ;  1  t 
of  which  are  continued  for  the  next  year,  and  10  more 
added  to  them  ;  all  chofen  on  St  Andrew's  day.  Each 
member  at  his  admiffion  fubferibes  an  engagement  that 
he  will  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  the  fociety  ; 
from  which  he  may  be  freed  at  any  time,  by  Signifying 
to  the  prefident  that  he  defires  to  withdraw.  The 
charges  have  been  different  at  different  times,  and  were 
at  firil  irregularly  paid;  but  they  are  now  five  guineas 
paid  to  the  treafurer  at  admiffion  ;  and  1  3  s.  per  quar- 
ter fo  long  as  the  perfon  continues  a  member  :  or,  in 
lieu  of  the  annual  fubfeription,  a  compofitioa  of  2  5  gui- 
neas in  one  payment. 

Their  delign  is,  to  "  make  faithful  records  of  all  the 
works  of  nature  or  art  which  come  within  their  reach; 
fo  that  the  prefent  as  well  as  future  ages  may  be  enabled 
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in  Edinburgh  by  the  learned  ^or.t'.lt;  far 
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Ruddiman  and  others,  which  in  1 7 J  1  was  fucceeded by    rorn'tin(f 

r     •  •    „■  ,     r         1       •  r  ■■     ,  science  an* 

a   lociety  niitituted   tor  the   improvement    of    medical  L_;t  rAture. 

knowledge.  In  the  year  i"^o  the  celebrated  Mac-  *— — y  ■  -i 
lau'in  conceived  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  plan  of  this 
fociety,  by  extending  it  to  fubjects  of  philofophy  and. 
literatute.  The  inltitution  was  accordingly  new-mo. 
delled  by  a  printed  let  of  laws  and  regulations,  the 
number  of  members  was  mcrenled,  and  thev  were  di- 
ftinguilhrd  from  that  time  by  the  title  of  The  Society  for 
Improving  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  more  generally  by  the 
title  of  'The  Philosophical  Society  of  Ed  nhuryh.  Its 
meeting*,  however,  were  foon  interrupted  by  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  country  dining  the  rebellion  in  174;  ;  and 
they  were  not  lencwed  till  the  year  1752.  Soon  after 
this  period  the  fiilt  volume  of  the  Tianfaftions  of  the 
Philofoph'cal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  published,  un- 
der the  title  ot  Ejfayi  and  Observations,  Phyfical  and  Li' 
terary,  and  was  Allowed  by  other  volumes  of  acknow- 
ledged merit.  About  the  end  of  the  year  178-',  in  a 
meeting  of  the  profeffjrs  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
many  of  whom  were  likewife  members  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Society,  and  warmly  attached  to  its  interefts,  a 


to  put  a  mark  on  errors  which  have  been  flrengthened  fcheme  was  propofed  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Robertfon,   prin- 

by  long  prefcription  j  to  reftore  truths  that  have  been  cipal  of  the  univerfity,   for  the  eftablifnment  of  a  new 

neglected  ;  to   puih  thofe   already  known  to   more  va-  fociety  on  a  more  extended  plan,  and  after  the  model  of 

rious  ufes ;  to  make  the  way  more  paffable  to  what  re-  fome  of  the  foreign  academies.     It  appeared  an  expe- 

mains   unrevealed,"   &c.      To   this  purpofe   they  have  dient  meafuie  to  folicit  the  royal  patronage  to  an  iiifti- 

made  a  great  number  of  experiments  and  obfeivations  tution  of  this  nature,  which  proimfed  to  be  of  nation- 

on  molt  of   the  works  of  nature  ;  and  alfo  numbers  of  al  importance,  and  to  requeft  an  eftablilhmen.t  by  char- 

fhort  hiftories  of  nature,  arts,  manufactures,   ufeful  en-  ter  from  the   crown.     The  plan  was  approved  and  a- 


gines,  contrivances,  Sec.  The  fervices  which  they  have 
rendered  to  the  public  are  very  g^eat.  They  have  im- 
proved naval,  civil,  and  military  architecture  ;  advanced 
the  fecurity  and  per'ection  of  navigation  ;  improved 
agriculture  ;  and  put  not  only  this  kingdom,  but  alfo 
Ireland,  the  plantations,  &c  upon  planting.  They 
have  reg'ftered  experiments,  hiftories,  relations,  obfer- 
vations,  &c.  and  reduced  them  into  one  common  llock; 
and  have,  from  time  to  time,  publifhed  thofe  which  they 


dopted  ;  and  the  Philofophical  Society,  joining  its  in- 
fluence as  a  body  in  feconding  the  application  from  the 
univerfity,  his  majefty,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
was  moll  gracioufly  pleafed  to  incorporate  The  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  by  charter. 

This  fociety  conlifts  of  ordinary  and  honorary  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  honorary  places  are  reftricted  to  per- 
fons  refiding  out  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
election   of  new   members  is   appointed  to  be  made  at 


reckoned  moft  ufeful,  under  the  title  of  Philofophical  two  ftated  general  meetings,  which  are  to  be  held  on 
TranfattijT,),  &c.  and  laid  the  .eft  up  in  public  regifters,  the  fourth  Monday  of  January  and  the  fourth  Mon- 
to  be  nakedly  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  as  a  folid  ground-  day  of  June.  A  candidate  for  the  place  of  an  ordi- 
wo-k  for  future  fyftems.  naiy  member  mull  fignity  by  a  letter,  addrefled  to  one 
They  have  a  library  adapted  to  their  inilitution  ;  to-  of  the  members,  his  wifh  to  be  received  into  the  To- 
wards which  Mr  Henry  Howaid,  afterwards  duke  of  ciety.  He  mult  then  be  publicly  propofed  at  leaft  a 
K  Ik.  contributed  the  Norfolcian  library,  and  which  month  before  the  day  of  election.  It  the  propofal  be 
is,  at  this  time,  greatly  increafed  by  a  continual  feries  of  feconded  by  two  of  the  members  prelent,  his  name  is  to 
benefactions.  I  he  mufeum  or  repository  of  natural  be  inferted  in  the  lift  of  candidates,  and  hung  up  in  the 
and  artificial  rarities,  givm  them  by  Daniel  Colwal,  ordinary  place  of  meeting.  The  election  is  made  by 
Efq;  and  fince  enriched  by  many  others,  is  now  remo-  ballot,  and  is  determined  in  favour  of  a  candidate,  if  he 
Ved  to  the  Britifh  mufeum,  and  makes  a  part  of  that  ihall  have  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  thofe  prefent,  in  a 
great  repofitory.  Their  motto  is  Nullius  in  verba;  and  meeting  conlifting  of  at  lealt  21  members.  The  gene- 
their  place  of  alTembling  is  Si  .lurlet-houfe  in  the  Strand,  ral  bufinefs  of  the  lociety  is  managed  by  a  prefident. 
Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  baronet,  left  five  guineas  to  be  two  viceprclidents,  with  a  council  of  12,  a  general  fe- 
given  annually  to  the  perfon  who  (hould  \>  rite  the  belt  c  etary,  and  a  treafurer.      Thefe  officers  are  chofen  by 


paper  in  the  year,  under  the  head  of  experimental  phi 
lofophy.  This  reward,  which  is  now  changed  to  a 
gold  medal,  is  the  hi^heft.  honour  the  fociety  can  be- 
(tow.      It  is  conferred  on  St  Andrew's  day. 

t.  The  Reyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  on  the  29th  of  March  1783,  and  has 
for  its  object  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  fcicnce, 
erudition,  and  tafte.  Its  rife  and  progrefs  towards  its 
prefent  ftate  was  as  follows ;  In  the  year  1718a  literary 


ballot  annually  on  the  laft  Monday  of  November.  AH 
public  deeds,  whether  of  a  civil  or  of  a  literary  nature, 
are  tranfacted  by  this  boaid,  and  proceed  in  the  name 
o!  the  prefident  or  vice  prefident. 

As  it  was  thought  that  the  members  would  have  a 
greater  inducement  to  punctual  attendance  on  the  meet- 
ings of  the  fociety,  if  they  had  fome  general  intimation 
of  the  nature  of  the  fubjects  which  were  to  be  conii- 
detcd,  aad  made  the  topics  of  converfauon,  it  was  there- 
4  fore 
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I  f°"  fore  refolved  to   divide   the   fociety   into 

™",irRd  which  fbould  meet  and  deliberate  fcparatery.     One  of 

iture.  'nefe  dafles  is  denominated  the  Phyftcal  Clafi,  and  has 
>  ■  v  '  fur  its  department  the  fciencea  of  mathematics,  natural 
philofophy,  chemiilry,  medicine,  natural  hiftory,  and 
whatever  relates  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  manu- 
fa&urts.  The  other  is  denominated  the  Literary  Clafi, 
and  has  for  its  department  literature,  philology,  hiilory, 
antiquities,  and  fpeculative  philofophy.  Every  member 
is  defired  at  his  admiffion  to  intimate  which  of  thole 
claffes  he  wifhes  to  be  more  particularly aflbciated  with; 
but  he  is  at  the  fame  time  intitled  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  other  clafs,  and  to  take  part  in  all  its  pro- 
ceedings. Each  of  the  claffes  has  four  prelidents  and 
two  fecretaries,  who  officiate  by  turns.  The  meetings 
of  the  phyfical  clafs  are  held  on  the  firfl.  Mondays  of 
January,  February,  March,  April,  July,  Augtift,  No- 
vember, and  December;  and  the  meetings  of  the  Lite- 
rary clafs  are  held  on  the  third  Mondays  of  January, 
February,  March,  April,  June,  July,  November,  and 
December,  at  7  o'clock  afternoon. 

At  thefe  meetings  the  written  elfays  and  observa- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  focictv,  or  their  corre- 
spondents, are  read  publicly,  and  become  the  fubjedts 
of  converfation.  The  fubjf-dts  of  thefe  effays  and  ob- 
iervations  are  announced  at  a  previous  meeting,  in  or- 
der to  engage  the  attendance  of  thofe  members  who 
may  be  particularly  interefled  in  them.  The  author  of 
tach  differtation  is  likewite  defired  to  fumifli  the  fociety 
with  an  abfttact  of  it,  to  be  read  at'the  next  enfuing 
meeting,  when  the  converfation  is  renewed  with  increa- 
sed advantage,  from  the  knowledge  previoufly  acquired 
of  the  fubject.  At  the  fame  meetings  are  exhibited 
fuch  fpecimens  of  natural  or  artificial  curioiities,  fuch 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  fuch  experiments,  as  are 
thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  fociety.  All 
objects  of  natural  hiilory  prefented  to  the  fociety,  are 
ordered  by  the  charter  of  the  inftitution  to  be  depo- 
fited,  on  receipt,  in  the  mufeum  of  the  univtriity  of  E- 
dinbutgh  ;  and  all  remains  of  antiquity,  public  records, 
or  ancient  manufen'pts,  in  the  library  belonging  to  the 
faculty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh. 

The  ordinary  members,  whofe  ufual  refidence  is  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
are  expefted  to  attend  regularly  the  monthly  meetings  ; 
and  are  required  to  defray,  by  an  annual  contribution, 
the  current  expences  of  the  inftitution.  The  members 
who  refide  at  fuch  a  dillance  from  Edinburgh,  that 
they  cannot  enjoy  the  advantages  arifing  from  a  regular 
attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  fociety,  are  not  fub- 
jected  to  any  contribution  for  defraying  its  expences, 
but  have  a  right  to  attend  thofe  meetings  when  occa- 
fionally  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  take  part  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Three  volumes  of  the  Tranfactions  of  the  fociety  have 
been  publifhed,  which  heat  ample  teftimony  to  the  learn- 
ing and  aeutenefs  of  their  various  authors. 

3.  Medical  Society  of  London,  inftituted  in  the  year 
J 752,  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon  ( De 
jfv^m.  Scient.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.),  to  revive  the  Hippocra- 
tic  method  of  compofing  narratives  of  particular  cafes, 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing it,  and  the  confequences,  are  to  be  fpecified ;  to  at- 
tempt the  cure  of  thofe  difeafes  which,  in  his  opinion, 
have  been  too  boldly  pronounced  incurable  ;  and,  laft- 
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two  claffes,  ly,  to  extend  their  inquiries  after  the  powers  of  par- 
ticular  medicines  in  the  cure  of  particular  cufcs  ;  the 
collections  of  this  fociety  have  been  already  publifhed, 
under  the  title  of  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries, 
in  ftveral  volumes. 

4.  The  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  1  77S  ;  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  in  that  city  a  voluntary  aifociation  of  the  fame 
name  from  the  rirft  eftablifhinent  of  a  regular  fchool  of 
phylic  in  the  univerfity.  I'o  the  voluntary  fociety  the 
pjiblic  is  indebted  for  fix  volumes  of  curious  and  ufc- 
ful  effays,  collected  principally  by  the  late  Dr  Monro 
from  June  1731  to  June  173S;  but  in  the  year  17^9 
that  fociety  was  united  to  another,  as  we  have  already 
obferved  in  a  former  article.  The  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  prefent  medical  fociety  are  elected  by  bal- 
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lot,  and  three  diffentient  exclude  a  candidate  ;  an  or- 
dinary member  may  alio  be  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, who  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  others,  and  re- 
ceives a  diploma,  but  is  freed  from  the  obligation  of  at- 
tendance, delivering  papers  in  rotation,  &c.  to  which 
the  ordinary  members  are  fubject  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
votes  muft  be  unanimous.  The  meetings  of  thi3  fociety 
are  held  every  Saturday  evening  in  their  own  hall,  du- 
ring the  winter  feafon,  when  papers  on  medical  fubjects 
are  delivered  by  the  feveral  members  in  rotation  ;  and 
four  of  thefe  are  annually  elected  to  fill  the  chair  in  ro- 
tation, with  the  title  of  annual  prefidents. 

5.  The  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Paris  was  inftituted  is 
1776.  The  members  are  divided  into  affociates  ordi- 
nary, limited  to  30,  honorary  to  12,  extraordinary  to 
60,  and  foreign  to  60,  and  correfpondents.  This  fociety 
has  publifhed  leveral  volumes  of  Memoirs  in  4to. 

6.  dfiatic  Society,  an  inftitution  planned  by  the  late 
illuftrious  Sir  William  Jones,  and  actually  formed  at 
Calcutta  on  the  t  eth  of  January  1  7^4,  for  the  purpofe 
of  tracing  the  hiftory,  antiquities,  arts,  fciences,  and  li- 
terature, of  the  immenfe  continent  of  Alia.  As  it  was 
refolved  to  follow  as  nearly  as  poffible  the  plan  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  ot  which  the  king  is  pa- 
tron, the  patronage  of  the  Aliatic  Society  was  offered 
to  the  governor-general  and  council,  as  the  executive 
power  in  the  territories  of  the  company.  By  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  offer,  Mr  Haltings,  as  governor-gene- 
ral, appeared  among  the  patrons  of  the  new  fociety  ; 
"  but  he  feemed  in  his  private  Ration  as  the  firll  liberal 
promoter  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  Bengal,  and  efpecially 
as  the  great  encourager  of  Perfian  and  Shanfcrit  litera- 
ture, to  deferve  a  particular  mark  of  diftinction  :"  he 
was  requefted,  therefore,  to  accept  the  honorary  title  of 
prelident.  This  was  handfomely  declined  in  a  letter 
from  Mr  Haftings,  in  which  he  requefted  "  to  yield  his 
pretentions  to  the  gentleman  whofe  genius  planned  the 
inftitution,  and  was  moil  capable  of  conducting  it  to  the 
attainment  ol  the  great  and  iplendid  purpofes  of  its  for- 
mation." On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Sir  William 
Jones  was  nominated  pierident  of  the  fociety  ;  and  we 
cannot  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the  object  of  the  infti- 
tution in  clearer  language  than  that  which  he  employed 
in  his  rirft  dilcourle  from  the  chair. 

"  It  is  your  defign,  I  conceive  (faid  the  prefident), 
to  take  an  ample  ipacc  for  your  learned  inveftigations, 
bounding  them  only  by  the  geographical  limits  of  Alia; 
fo  that,  conlidering  Hindollan  as  a  centre,  and  turning 
your  eyes  in  idea  to  the  north,  you  have  on  your  right 
3  raanT 
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etir^f '.rniany  important  kingdoms  in  the  eaflem  peninfula,  the 
-',  ancient  and  wonderful  em  sire  o'  China  with  all  her  Tar- 
"ature  Parian  dependencies,  and  that  of  Japan,  with  the  duller 
-v— ~  of  precious  iflands,  in  which  many  fingular  cutioiities 
have  U>o  long  been  concealed:  before  you  lies  that  pro- 
digious chain  of  mountains,  which  formerly  perhaps 
were  a  barrier  againft  the  violence  of  the  fea,  and  be- 
yond them  the  very  intereftincr  country  of  Tibet,  and 
the  vafl  regions  of  Tartary,  from  which,  as  from  the 
Trojan  horfe  of  the  poets,  have  ifTued  fo  many  confum- 
niate  warriors,  whofe  domain  has  extended  at  lead  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ilyffus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  : 
on  your  left  are  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  provinces 
of  Iran  or  Perfia,  the  unmeafured  and  perhaps  unmea- 
furable  deterts  of  Arabia,  and  the  once  flourifhing  king- 
dom of  Yemen,  with  the  pleafant  illes  that  the  Arabs 
have  fubdued  or  colonized  ;  and  farther  weft  ward,  the 
Afiatic  dominions  of  the  Turkifh  fultans,  whofe  moon 
feems  approaching  rapidly  to  its  wane.  By  this  great 
circumference  the  field  of  your  ufeful  refearches  will  be 
inclofed  ;  but  fince  Egypt  had  unqueftionably  an  old 
connection  with  this  country,  if  not  with  China,  fince 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Abyffinians  bear  a 
manifcll  affinity  to  thofe  of  Afia,  fince  the  Arabian 
arms  prevailed  along  the  African  coaft  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  erected  a  powerful  dynafty  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  you  may  not  be  difpleafed  occa- 
fionally  to  follow  the  ftreams  of  Afiatic  learning  a  little 
beyond  its  natural  boundary  ;  and,  if  it  be  neceflary  or 
convenient  that  a  Ihort  name  or  epithet  be  given  to  our 
fociety,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  in  the  world,  -that  of 
Siftatic  appears  both  clafQcal  and  proper,  whether  we 
confider  the  place  or  the  object  of  the  inftitution,  and 
preferable  to  O'iental,  which  is  in  truth  a  word  merely 
relative,  and  though  commonly  ufed  in  Europe,  con- 
veys no  very  diilinct  idea. 

"If  now  it  be  afked,  What  are  the  intended  objects 
of  our  inquiries  within  thefe  fpacious  limits?  we  anfwer, 
Man  and  Natvre;  whatever  is  performed  by  the  one 
or  produced  by  the  other.  Human  knowledge  has  been 
elegantly  analyfed  according  to  the  three  great  faculties 
of  the  mind,  memory,  reajon,  and  imagination,  which  we 
conftantly  find  employed  in  arranging  and  retaining;, 
comparing  and  dillinguifhing,  combining  and  diverfify- 
ing,  the  ideas,  which  we  receive  through  our  fenfes,  or 
acquire  by  reflection  :  hence  the  three  main  branches  of 
learning  are,  hi/lory,  fcience,  and  art ;  the  firft  compre- 
hends either  an  account  or  natural  productions,  or  the 
genuine  records  of  empires  and  ftates  ;  the  fecond  em- 
braces the  whole  circle  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
together  with  ethics  and  law,  as  far  as  they  depend  on 
the  reafoning  faculty  ;  and  the  third  includes  all  the 
»  beauties  of  imager)'  and  the  charms  of  invention,  dif- 
played  in  modulated  language,  or  reprefented  by  colour, 
figure,  or  found. 

"  Agreeably  to  this  analyfis,  you  will  inveftigate 
whatever  is  rare  in  the  ftupendous  fabric  of  nature,  Will 
correct  the  geography  of  Alia  by  new  obfervations  and 
dilcoveries ;  will  trace  the  annals  and  even  traditions  of 
thofe  nations  who  from  time  to  time  have  peooled  or 
defolated  it  ;  ?.nd  will  bring  to  light  their  various  forms 
of  government,  with  their  inftitutions  civil  and  religious; 
you  will  examine  their  improvements  and  methods  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  in  trigonometry,  menfura- 
tion,  mechanics,  optics,  aftronomy,  and  general  pl,v. 
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dialectic;  their  fkill  in  chirursrery  and  medicine:  and  fT"  °'w* 
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their  advancement,  whatever  it  may  be,  111  anatomy  and  Literature. 

chemiftry.  To  this  you  will  add  refearches  into  their  — ^—^ < 
agriculture,  manufactures,  trade  ;  and  whilft  you  in- 
quire with  pleafure  into  their  mufic,  architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  poetry,  will  not  neglect  thofe  inferior  arts  by 
which  the  comforts  and  even  elegancies  of  focial  life  are 
fupplied  or  improved.  You  may  obferve,  that  I  ha. e 
omitted  their  languages,  the  diverfrty  and  difficulty  of 
which  are  a  fad  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  have  ever  confidered  languages  as  the 
mere  inllruments  of  real  learning,  and  think  them  im- 
properly confounded  with  learning  itfelf:  the  attain- 
ment of  them  is,  however,  indifpenfably  neceflary  ;  and 
if  to  the  Perfian,  Armenian,  Turkifh,  and  Arabic,  could 
be  added  not  only  the  Shanfcrit,  the  treafures  of  which. 
we,  may  now  hope  to  fee  unlocked,  but  even  the  Chi- 
nefe,  Tartarian,  Japanefe,  and  the  various  infular  dia- 
lects, an  immenfe  mine  would  then  bt  open,  in  which 
we  might  labour  with  equal  delight  and  advantage." 

Of  this  fociety  three  volumes  of  the  Traiifactions 
have  been  pubhfhed,  which  are  replete  with  informa- 
tion in  a  high  degree  curious  and  mportant ;  and  we 
hope  that  the  European  world  1   be  favoured 

with  another.      The    v.r\-h  '  1  death  of  the 

accomplished  p*  •    '  it  of 

inveiligation  an  .    bt  to  conquer  diffi- 

culties fo  great  as  they  muft  meet  with,  a  portion  feems 
to  be  neceflary  of"  that  enthufiafm  which  accompanied 
all  the  purfuits  of  t>ir  William  Jones  ;  but  his  fucceflor 
is  a  man  ot  great  worth  and  learning,  and  we  trull  will 
ufehis  utmoft  endeavours  to  have  the  plan  completed  of 
which  Sir  Willicim  gave  the  outlines. 

f.  Tie  American  fhilofophical  Society,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  formed  in  January  1769  by  the  union  of 
two  focieties  whiei.  had  formerly  fubfifted  in  that  citv. 
This  fociety  exte  d-,  its  attention  to  geography,  ma- 
thematics, natural  philofophy,  and  aftroiiomy  ;  medi- 
cine and  anatomy;  natural  hiftory  and  chemiftry;  tiade 
and  commerce  ;  me.  anics  and  architecture ;  hufbandry 
and  American  improvements.  Its  officers  are  a  patron, 
prefident,  three  vice-prefidents,  one  treafurer,  four  fe- 
cretaries,  and  three  curators,  who  are  annually  chofen 
by  ballot.  The  duty  of  the  prefider.t,  vice-prefidents, 
treafurer,  and  fecretari.es,  is  the  fame  as  in  other  focie- 
ties. The  bufinefs  of  th.  curators  is  to  take  the  charge 
of  all  fpectmens  of  iii  'actions,   whether  of  the 

animal,  vegetable,  or  ft  lul  kingdom  ;  all  models  of 
machines  and  inftrumentb  ;  and  all  other  matters  be- 
longing to  the  fociety  which  lliall  be  intrufted  to  them. 
The  orainaiy  meetings  a'e  held  on  the  firft  and  third 
Fridays  ot  every  month  fiom  October  to  May  inclulive. 
This  fociety  was  incorporated  by  charter  15th  Varch 
17S3  ;  and  has  publifhed  th>ee  volumes  of  its  Tianfac- 
tions,  containing  many  ingenious  papers  on  general  li- 
terature and  the  fciences,  as  ..  ell  as  reflecting  thofe 
fubjecls  peculiar  to  America.  It  is  a  delightful  prof- 
peCt  to  the  philofopher  to  confider,  that  Alia,  Europe, 
and  America,  though  far  feparated  and  divided  into  a 
variety  of  political  ftates,  are  all  three  combined  to 
promote  the  caufe  of  knowledge  and  truth. 

6.  A  Literary  and  Phil,  ■    .  .>"  cofidersbk 

reputation  has  been   lately  eftablifhed  at   Manchetjer, 

under  the  direction  of  two  prefidents,  four  vice-prefi- 

4  E  dents, 
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Socict'csfor  dents,  and  two  Secretaries.     The  number  of  members  is 

limited  to  ?o  ;  b  fides  whom  there  arc  Several  honorary 

Literatun  members,  all  of  whom  ace  cle&ed  by  ballot;  and  the 

■  „«:,—,-,■  are  chofien  annually  in  April.     Four  volumes  of 

valuable  effays  have  been  already  published  by  this  focicty. 

7.  Society  for  Promoting  the  Difcovery  of  the  Interior 
Paris  of  /ifrka.  Tin's  focicty  or  aflbciation  for  explo- 
ring the  internal  dittricrs  of  Africa,  o!  which  fo  little  is 
:.t  prefent  known,  was  formed  In  London  by  Come  opu- 
lent individuals  in  17SS  ;  who,  Strongly  impreffed  with 
a  conviction  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  thus  en- 
larging the  fund  of  human  knowledge,  determined  if 
po'lible  to  refcue  the  age  from  that  fligma  which  at- 
taches tn  its  ignorance  of  fo  large  and  fo  near  a  port  1  m 
of  the  globe.  The  founders  of  this  focicty  refolved  to 
admit  no  man  a  member  for  a  Ihortcr  period  than  three 
\t.us,  during  which  he  mull  pay  annually  into  the 
public  fund  live  guineas.  After  three  years,  any  mem- 
ber, upon  giving  a  year's  notice,  may  withdraw  himfelt 
from  the  aflbciation.  During  the  lirfl  12  months  each 
of  the  members  was  allowed  to  recommend  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  focicty  fuch  of  his  friends  as  he  might 
think  proper  to  be  admitted  into  it  ;  but  fines  that  pe- 
riod we  believe  all  additional  members  have  been  clc  :ted 
by  a  ballot  of  the  aflbciation  at  lar^e.  A  committee 
was  chofen  by  ballot  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  focicty, 
to  choofe  proper  pcrfons  to  be  fent  on  the  difcovery  of 
the  interior  parts  ot  Alrica,  and  to  carry  on  the  Socie- 
ty's correfpondeuee,  with  exprefs  injunctions  to  difclofe 
no  intelligence  received  from  their  agents  but  to  the  fo- 
cicty at  huge.  But  a  fuller  account  or  the  nature  of 
this  eftablHhment,  and  the  very  happy  efforts  they  have 
made,  may  be  ft  en  in  the  fuperb  edition  of  their  pro- 
ceedings printed  in  1790,  410,  for  their  own  ufe  ;  or  in 
the  8vo  edition  fince  made  public.  They  foon  found 
two  gentleman,  Mr  Lucas  and  Mr  Ledyard,  who  were 
fingularly  well  qualified  for  the  important  million.  The 
information  they  have  acquired  will  be  found  in  the 
above  work  ;  with  a  new  map  by  Mr  Rennel,  exhibit- 
ing the  geographical  knowledge  collected  by  the  Afri- 
can aflbciation.  Mr  Ledyard  very  unfortunately  died 
during  his  refearches  at  Cairo. 

8.  The  Society  of slntiqunries  of  London,  was  founded 
about  the  year  1572  by  Archbilhop  Paikcr,  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  learned  men.  For  the  fpace  of  20  )  ears 
it  afiembled  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  ;  in 
1589  they  refolved  to  apply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a 
charter  and  a  public  building  where  they  might  hold 
their  meetings  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  inch 
application  was  ever  made.  In  the  mean  fine,  the  re- 
putation of  the  focicty  gradually  increaled,  and  at  length 
it  excited  the  jealoufy  of  James  I.  who  was  afraid  le'.l 
it  mould  prefunoe  to  canvals  tire  fecrct  traufactions  of 
his  government.  He  accordingly  difTolved  it.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  Antiquarian 
Society  began  to  revive;  and  a  number  of.  gentlemen, 
eminent  lor  their  affection  to  this  feience,  had  weekly 
meetings,  in  which  thev  examined  the  antiquities  and 
hillory  of  Great  Britain  preceding  the  reign  of  James  I. 
but  without  excluding  any  other  remarkable  antiquities 
that  might  be  offered  to  them.  From  this  time  the 
focicty  grew  in  importance  ;  and  in  1750  they  unani- 
mously refolved  to  petition  the  kin  ;  'or  a  charter  01  in- 
corporation.   This  they  obtained  the  year  following,  by 


the  irfluence  of  the  celebrated  carl  of  Hardwicke,  thenSotiet; 
lord-chancellor,  and  Martin  Folkes,  El'q;  who  was  then  ^r<>m' 
their  prefident.     The  king  declared  himfelf  their  foun-  jC  £'KI 
dcr  and  patron,  and  empowered  them  to  have  a  body  of  ■' 
(latutes,  and  a  common  feal,  and  to  hold  in  perpetuity 
Ian  1  ,  &C.  to  the  yearly  value  of  L.  1060. 

The  chief  object  of  the  inquiries  and  refearches  of 
the  fociety  aie  liiitifli  antiquities  and  hillory  ;  not, 
however,  wholly  excluding  thole  of  other  countries.  It 
mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  the  (tudy  of  antiquity  of- 
fers to  the  curious  and  inquifitive  a  large  field  ior  re- 
fearch  and  amufement.  The  inquirer  in  this  branch 
furnilhes  the  hiiiorian  with  his  belt  materials,  while  he 
diftinguimes  from  truth  the  fictions  ol  a  bold  invention, 
and  alccitains  the  credibility  of  (adts;  and  to  the  philo- 
fopher  he  prefent s  a  fruitful  fource  of  ingenious  (pecu- 
lation, while  he  points  out  to  him  the  way  of  thinking, 
and  the  manners  of  men,  under  all  the  varieties  ofafpect 
in  which  they  have  appeared. 

An  antiquarian  ought  to  be  a  man  of  folid judgment, 
po.'feffed  ot  learning  and  feience,  that  he  may  not  be  an 
enthuliaftic  admirer  ot  every  tiling  that  is  ancient  mere- 
ly beeaufe  it  is  ancient  ;  but  be  qualified  to  diftinguiih 
between  thole  refearches  which  arc  valuable  and  impor- 
tant, and  thole  which  are  tufting  and  ufclefs.  It  is  from 
the  want  of  thefe  qualifications  that  fome  men  have  con- 
tractcd  fuch  a  blind  paflion  for  every  thing  that  is  an- 
cient, that  they  have  expofed  themfeLves  to  ridicule, 
and  their  Itudy  to  contempt.  But  if  a  regard  to  utili- 
ty were  always  to  regulate  the  pttrfuits  of  the  antiqua- 
rian, the  (halts  of  latire  would  no  longer  be  levelled  at 
him;  but  he  would  he  rclpcCted  as  the  man  who  labours 
to  rcltore  or  to  pieferve  fuch  ancient  productions  as  are 
fuited  to  illuminate  religion,  philofophy,  and  hillory,  or 
to  improve  the  arts  of  lite. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  apply  thefe  observations 
to  any  particular  fociety  ot  antiquarians  ;  but  we  throw 
them  out,  beeaufe  we  know  that  an  afliduous  ftudy  of 
antiquity  is  apt,  like  the  ardent  purluit  of  money,  to 
lofe  fight  of  its  original  object,  and  to  degenerate  into  a 
paflion  which  miltakes  the  mean  (or  the  end,  and  cor.- 
flders  poilclTion  without  a  regard  to  utility  as  enjoy- 
ment. 

An  aflbciation  Similar  to  that  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety of  London  was  founded  in  Edinbut&b  in  1780, 
and  received  the  royal  charter  in  1  7 S3 . 

Befides  thefe  literary  Societies  here  mentioned,  there 
are  a  great  number  more  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
fome  of  which  are  noticed  under  the  article  Academy:. 
Thofe  which  are  omitted  aie  not  omitted  on  account 
of  any  idea  of  their  inferior  importance  ;  but  either  be- 
eaufe we  have  had  no  acccls  to  authentic  information-, 
or  beeaufe  they  refemblc  the  Societies  already  dcfcribetl 
fo  clofely,  that  we  could  have  given  nothing  but  their 
names. 

III.  Societies  for  Encouraging  and  Promoting 
Arts,  Manufactures,  Ssfr. 
I.  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  slrts,  Ma* 
nufatlurei,  and  Commerce,  was  inftituted  in  the  year 
17J4  by  Lord  Folklloue,  Lord  Romney,  l)r  Stephen 
Hales,  and  a  few  private  gentlemen  ;  but  the  merit  of 
this  inftitlttion  chiefly  belonged  to  Mr  William  Shipley, 
5  » 
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',-tt>iforan  ingenious  mechanic  ;  who,  though  etariving  110  ad- 
pconr.i-  vantages  from  learning)  by  unwearied  perfonal  attend 
■  ■  1  und  meant  to  engage  a  few  perfona  of  rank  and 
KTIwa-  fortune  lo  meet  at  P«k'a  coffeehoufe  in  Flectftrcct, 
';,ciuie-,  and  to  adopt  a  plan  tor  promoting  arts  and  n.anufac- 
&r-        ttires. 

—v~""~  The  office-bearers  of  this  fociety  are  a  prefident,  12 
viceprcfrdents,  a  fecretary,  and  ret  ifter.  Their  pro- 
ceedings are  regulated  by  a  body  ot  rules  and  orders 
eftablifhcd  by  the  whole  fociety,  and  punted  tor  the  ufe 
of  the  members.  Allqueftions  and  debates  are  determi- 
ned by  the  holding  up  of  hands,  or  by  ballot  if  required ; 
and  no  matter  can  be  confirmed  without  the  affent  of  a 
majority  at  two  meetings.  They  invite  all  the  world 
to  propole  fubjects  for  encouragement  ;  and  whatever  is 
deemed  deferving  attention,  is  referred  to  the  conlidera- 
tion  of  a  committee,  which,  after  due  inquiry  and  de- 
liberation1, make  their  report  to  the  whole  fociety, 
where  it  is  approved,  reje&ed,  or  altered.  A  lift  is 
printed  and  publifhcd  every  year  of  the  matters  for 
-which  they  propofe  to  give  premiums  ;  which  premiums 
are  either  dims  of  money,  and  thole  fometimes  very 
confiderable  ones ;  or  the  fociety's  medal  in  gold  or  fil- 
ver,  which  they  confider  as  the  greatell  honour  they 
can  beftow.  All  peiffible  care  is  taken  to  prevent  par- 
tiality in  the  diftribution  ot  their  premiums,  by  defiring 
the  claimants  names  to  be  concealed,  and  by  appoint- 
ing committees  (who  when  they  find  occafion  call  to 
their  affiftance  the  moft  fkilful  artiits)  for  the  ftrift  ex- 
amination or  the  real  merit  ot  all  matters  and  things 
brought  belore  them,  in  confequence  of  their  pre- 
miums. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  ot  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, in  the  application  of  their  rewards,  are  ingenuity 
in  the  feveral  branches  of  the  polite  and  liberal  arts, 
ufetul  discoveries  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, mechanics,  and  chcmittry,  or  the  laying  open 
of  any  luch  to  the  public;  and,  in  general,  all  inch  ufe- 
ful  inventions,  diicoveries,  or  improvements  (though  not 
mentioned  in  the  book  ot  premiums),  as  may  appear  to 
have  a  tendency  to  the  advantage  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  moft  important  regu- 
lations ot  this  fociety.  It  is  required  that  the  matters 
tor  which  premiums  are  offered  be  delivered  in  without 
names,  or  any  intimation  to  whom  they  belong ;  that 
each  particular  thing  be  marked  in  what  manner  each 
claimant  thinks  Ht,  inch  claimant  fending  with  it  a  pa- 
per fcaled  up,  having  on  the  outfide  a  cone f ponding 
mark,  and  on  the  infide  the  claimant's  name  and  ad- 
drefs  ;  and  all  candidates  are  to  take  notice,  that  no 
claim  for  a  premium  will  be  attended  to,  unlefs  the  con- 
ditions «t  the  advertifement  are  (ully  complied  with. 
No  papers  mail  be  opened  but  fuch  as  (hall  gain  pre- 
mium8,  unlefs  where  it  appears  to  the  fociety  ablolute- 
ly  neceffary  for  the  determination  of  the  claim  :  all  the 
Tell  ill  ill  be  returned  unopened,  with  the  matters  to 
which  they  belong,  it  inquired  after  by  the  marks  with- 
in two  years  ;  after  which  time,  it  not  demanded,  they 
fhall  be  publicly  burnt  unopened  at  fome  meeting  of  the 
fociety.  All  the  premiums  o*  this  lociety  are  defined 
for  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  En  'land,  the  do- 
on  ot  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick  upon 
.    unlefs   exprefsly   caei-.uor.ed  to   the   contrary. 


No  perfon  fhall  receive  any  premium,  bounty,  or  encou-  Soeietfesfi* 
ragement,   from  the   fociety  tor   any  matter   for  which   f 
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he  has   obtained  or  propoles   to  obtain  a  patent.      No 
member  of  this  fociety  (hall  be  a  cand  date   tor  or  in-  Arrjs,  Ma- 
titled  to  receive  any  premium,  bounty,  or  reward  what-  BufaeVnre*, 
foever,  except  the  honorary  medal  r  f  the  fociety. 

1  he  relpcciability  ot  the  members  who  compofe  it 
may  be  feen  by  pcrufir.g  the  lilt  which  generally  accom- 
panies their  Tranlactions.  In  the  lafl  volume  (vol.  xii.) 
it  occupies  no  lels  than  43  pages.  Some  idea  may  be 
tormed  of  the  wealth  ot  this  fociety,  by  obferving  that 
the  lift  ot  their  premiums  tills  96  pages,  and  amounts  to 
250  in  number.  Thele  confift  of  j;old  medals  worth  fiom 
30  to  50,  and  in  a  few  inftances  to  ico,  guineas  ;  and 
filver  medals  valued  at  10  guineas. 

This  fociety  is  one  of  the  moft  important  in  Great 
Britain.  Much  money  has  been  expended  by  it,  and 
many  are  the-  valuable  effects  of  which  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive. Among  thefe  we  reckon  not  only  the  diico- 
veries which  it  has  excited,  but  the  inftitution  of  other 
focieties  on  the  fame  principles  to  which  it  has  given 
birth  ;  and  we  do  not  hefitate  to  conclude,  that  future 
ages  will  confider  the  founding  of  this  fociety  as  one  of 
the  moft  remarkable  epochs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  aits. 
We  contemplate  with  pleafuie  the  beneficial  effects 
which  ir  uft  refult  to  this  nation  and  to  mankind  by  the 
diffulion  ot  fuch  inftitutions ;  and  rejoice  in  the  hope 
that  the  aftive  minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
inftead  of  being  employed  as  formerly  in  controversies 
about  religion,  which  engender  flrife,  or  in  difeuffions 
concerning  the  theory  or  politics,  which  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  tchemes  incontinent  with  the  nature  and 
condition  of  man,  will  for  11  be  more  generally  united 
into  alTociations  for  promoting  ufeful  knowledge  and  folid 
improvement,  and  for  alleviating  the  diltreftes  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

2.  Society  injlituted  at  Bath  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1777  by  feveral  gentlemen  who  met 
at  the  city  of  Bath.  This  tcheme  met  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable Reception  both  from  the  wealthy  and  learned. 
The  wealthy  fubferibed  very  liberally,  and  the  learned 
communicated  many  important  papers.  On  application 
to  the  London  and  provincial  focieties  instituted  for  the 
like  purpofes,  thev  very  politely  offered  their  affiftance. 
Seven  volumes  of  their  traufaiiions  have  already  been 
publilhed,  containing  very  valuable  experiments  and  ob- 
servations, particularly  reipecrJng  agriculture,  which  well 
defer ve  the  attention  of  all  farmers  in  the  kingdom. 
We  have  confulted  them  with  much  fatistaction  on  ie- 
vcral  occafions,  and  have  frequently  referred  to  them  111 
the  courfe  of  this  work  ;  and  therefore,  with  pleafure, 
embrace  the  prefent  opportunity  of  repeating  our  1 
gations.  We  owe  the  fame  acknowledgments  to  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Arts,  &c.  oi  London. 

3.  Society  for  Working  Mines,  an  aflociation  lately 
formed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  inftitution 
arofe  from  the  accidental  meeting"ot  feveral  mincralo- 
gifts  at  Sklent)  near  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  who  were 
collected  in  order  to  examine  a  new  method  e>t  amalga- 
mation. Struck  with  the  {hackles  imputed  on  minera- 
loj  v  hv  monopolizers  ot  new  and  ufeful  procefies,  they 
lining!. t  no  method  fo  effectual  to  break  them,  as  f< 
ing  a  fociety,  whole  common  labours  ftiould  bfdircctei  a 
fix  raining  on  its  fureft  principles;  and  whofe  memoirs, 
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fpiead  over  all  Europe,  mi  >ht  offer  to  every  adventurer 
the  refult  of  the  lefearchcs,  of  which  they  are  the  ob- 
je't.     By  thefe  means  they  fuppofed,  that  there  would 
be  a  niafs  of  information  collected  ;  the  interefts  of  in- 
dividuals would  be  loll  in  the  general  interell  ;  and  the 
one  would  materially  affift   the  other.      Iinpolture  and 
quackery   would,  by  the  fame  means,  be  baniilied  irom 
a  fcience,  which  muft  be  improved  by  philolophy  and 
experience;  and  the  fociety,  they  fuppofed,  would  find, 
in  the  confidence  which   thty  infpitcd,  the  reward  and 
the  encouragement  of  theii  labours.    They  defign,  that 
the   memoirs   which    thty    publifh   fhall   be   fhort    and 
clear;  truth  mull  be  their  balis,   rad  every  idle  difcuf- 
fion,  every  foreign   digreffion,   muft  be  banifhed;   poli- 
tics and  finance  muil  be -avoided,   though  the  diflerta- 
tions  may  feem  to  lead  towards  them  ;  and  they  oblige 
themfelves  to  oppole  the  affectation  of  brilliancies,  and 
the  oltentation  of  empty  fpeculation,  when  compared 
with  plain,  limple,  and  ufctul  facts. 

The  ohji  &  of  the  fociety  is  phyfical  geography  ;  mi- 
neralogy rounded  on  chemiftry ;  the  management  of  ore 
in  the  diffcient  operations  which  it  undergoes  ;  fubter- 
raneous  geometry  ;  the  hiftory  ot  mining  ;  foundtries, 
and  the  proceffes  for  the  extraction  of  metals  from  the 
ores,  either  by  fufion  or  amalgamation,  in  every  inftance 
apolied  to  practice.  The  end  of  this  inftitution  is  to 
colled,  in  the  mod  extenlive  fenfe,  every  thing  that  can 
affill  the  <  perations  of  the  miner,  and  to  communicate 
it  to  the  different  members,  that  they  may  employ  it 
for  the  public  good,  in  their  refpe&ive  countries.  Each 
member  muil  confider  himlclf  as  bound  to  fend  to  the 
fociety  every  thing  which  will  contribute  to  the  end  of 
its  inftitution  ;  to  point  out,  with  precilion,  the  feveral 
fails  and  obfervations  ;  to  communicate  every  experi- 
ment which  occurs,  even  the  unfuccefsful  ones,  it  the 
relation  may  feem  to  be  advantageous  to  the  public  ; 
to  communicate  to  the  fociety  their  examination  of 
fchemes,  and  their  opinions  on  .quellions  propoled  by 
it  ;  and  to  pay  annually  two  ducats  (about  18  s.  6d.) 
to  the  direction  every  Ealler.  The  fociety,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  bound  to  publifh  every  novelty  that  fhall 
be  communicated  to  it  ;  to  communicate  to  each  mem- 
ber, at  the  member's  expence,  the  memoirs,  deligns, 
models,  productions,  and  every  thing  conntcled  with 
the  inftitution  ;  to  anfwer  all  the  neceffary  demands 
made,  relating  in  any  refpeft  to  mining  ;  and  to  give 
its  opinion  on  every  plan  or  project  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  an  honorary  member. 

The  great  centre  of  all  intelligence  is  to  be  at  Zel- 
lerfield  in  Hartz,  Brunfwick  :  but  the  fociety  is  not 
fixed  to  any  one  fpot  ;  for  every  particular  Hate  fome 
practical  mineralogill  is  nominated  as  director.  A- 
mong  thefe  are  the  names  of  Baron  Born,  M.  Pallas, 
M.  Charpentier,  M.  Prcbra,  and  M.  Henkel.  Their 
office  is  to  propofe  the  members  ;  to  take  care  that  the 
views  ef  the  fociety  are  puriued  in  the  different  coun- 
trics  where  they  relide  ;  to  anfwer  the  requelts  of  the 
members  of  their  country  who  are  qualified  to  make 
them  ;  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  a  director,  to  choofe  an- 
other ;  and  the  majority  is  to  determine  where  the  ar- 
chives and  the  ltrong  box  is  to  be  placed. 

/Ml  the  eminent  mineraiogilts  in  Europe  are  members 
of  this  fociety.  It  is  erected  on  fo  liberal  and  fo  ex- 
tenlive a  plan,  that  we  entertain  the  higheli  hopes  of 
its  fuccefs }  and  have  only  to  add,  that  we  wilh  much 
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turf,  was  founded  in  I  791.      I  he  object  of  it  is  to  en-  a  t.,  \] 

courage  every  ufetr.l  invention  and  difcovery  relating  tor.ufaclur 
naval  architecture  as  far  as  (hull  be  in  their  power,  both  &c- 
by  honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards.  I  hey  have  in  r"" 
view  particularly  to  improve  the  theories  of  floating  bo- 
dies and  of  the  reliltar.ee  of  fluids  ;  to  procure  draughts 
and  models  of  different  veffels',  together  with  calcu- 
lations of  their  capacity,  centre  ot  gravity,  tonnage, 
&c.  ;  to  make  obfervations  and  experiments  themfelves, 
and  to  point  out  fuch  obfervations  and  experiments  as 
appear  bell  calculated  to  further  their  deligns,  and  moft 
deferring  thole  premiums  which  the  fociety  can  be- 
llow. But  though  the  improvement  of  naval  architec- 
ture in  all  its  branches  be  certainly  the  principal  object 
of  this  inftitution,  yet  the  fociety  do  not  by  any  means 
intend  to  confine  themfelves  merely  to  the  form  and 
itrufture  of  veffels.  Every  fubordinate  and  collateral 
purfuit  will  claim  a  fhare  of  the  attention  of  the  fociety 
in  proportion  to  its  merits  ;  and  whatever  may  have 
any  tendency  to  render  navigatiow  more  fafe,  falutary, 
and  even  pleafant,  will  not  be  neglected. 

This  inftitution  owes  its  evidence  to  the  patriotic  dif- 
pofition  and  extraordinary  attention  of  Mr  Sewel  a 
private  citi/.en  of  London,  who  (though  engaged  in  a 
line  of  bufinefs  totally  oppofite  to  all  concerns  of  this 
kind)  has  been  led,  by  mere  accident,  to  take  fuch  occu- 
lar  notice  ot,  and  make  Inch  obfervations  on,  the  actual 
ftate  of  naval  architecture  in  this  country,  as  naturally 
occurred  to  a  man  of  plain  underflanding,  zealous  fir 
the  honour  and  interell  of  his  country,  and  willing  to 
bellow  a  portion  of  that  time  for  the  public  goodj 
which  men  of  a  different  defcription  would  rather  have 
devoted  to  their  own  private  advantage.  His  attention 
was  the  more  ferioufly  excited,  by  finding  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  fome  private  fhip-builders,  who,  in  a  de- 
bate on  the  failure  ot  one  of  our  naval  engagements* 
pronounced,  that  fuch  "  would  ever  be  the  cafe  while 
that  bufinefs  (the  conlhtiction  of  our  fhips  of  war)  was 
not  ftudied  as  a  fcience,  but  carried  on  merely  by  prece- 
dent ;  that  there  had  not  been  one  improvement  in  our 
navy  that  did  not  originate  with  the  French,  who  had 
naval  fchools  and  feminaries  for  the  ftudy  of  it  ;  and 
that  our  fhips  were  not  a  match  for  thofe  of  that  nation 
either  fmgly  or  in  a  fleet,  &c.  &c." 

In  a  fhort  time  the  fociety  were  enabled  to  offer  very 
confiderable  premiums  for  particular  improvements  in 
the  conflruction  of  our  (hipping,  &c.  &c  and  alfo  to 
encourage  our  philofophers,  mathematicians,  and  me- 
chanics, to  make  iatisfactory  experiments,  tending  to  at 
certain  the  laws  of  refinance  ot  water  to  folids  of  diffe- 
rent forms,  in  all  varieties  of  circumftance.  On  this 
head  the  reward  is  not  lefs  than  L.  100  pounds  or  a 
gold  medal.  Other  premiums  of  50,  30,  and  20  gui- 
neas, according  to  the  importance  or  difficulty  of  the 
particular  lubject  or  point  ot  inveftigation,  are  likewile 
offered,  for  different  difcoveries,  inventions,  or  improve- 
ments. The  terms  of  admiffion  into  the  fociety  are  a 
fubfeription  of  two  guineas  annually,  or  twenty  guineas 
for  life. 

5.  Society  of  /trtijls  of  Great  Britain,  which  confifts 
of  directors  and  fellows,  was  incorporated  by  charter  in 
j  765,  and  empowered  to  purchafe  and  hold  lands,  not 
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r exceeding  L.  icoo  a  year.  The  direftors  of  this  fo- 
ciety,  annually  elected,  are  to  confift  of  24  perfons,  in- 
,  eluding  the  prelident,  vice-pvefident,  treafurer,  and  fe- 
'  cretary  ;  ai.d  it  is  required  that  they  be  either  painters, 
,  fculptors,  architects,  or  engravers  by  protdfion. 

6.  Briti/h  Society  for  Extending  the  Fijheria  and  Im- 
proving the  Seii-Coajls  of  this  Kingdom,  was  inflituted  in 
1786.  The  end  and  defign  of  this  fociety  will  bcfl 
appear  from  their  chaiter,  of  which  we  prefent  an  ab- 
ftraft. 

The  preamble  ftates,  "  the  great  want  of  improve- 
ment in  fifheries,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  in  the 
Highlands  and  iflands  of  North  Britain ;  the  prevalence 
of  emigration  from  the  want  of  employment  in  thofe 
parts  ;  the  profpeft  of  a  new  nurfery  of  leamen,  by  the 
eflablifhment  ot  Hilling  towns  and  villages  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  aft  therefore  declares,  that  the  perfons  there- 
in named,  and  every  other  perfon  or  perlons  who  (hall 
thereafter  become  proprietors  of  the  joint  flock  men- 
tioned therein,  (hall  be  a  diilinft  and  feparate  body  po- 
litic and  coiporate,  by  the  name  of  The  Britijh  Society 
fur  Extending  the  Fipieries  and  Improving  the  Seacoajls 
oj  this  Kingdom  :  That  the  faid  fociety  may  raife  a  ca- 
pital joint  (lock  not  exceeding  L.  150,00-',  to  be  ap- 
plied to  purchaling  or  otherwiie  acquiring  lands  and  te- 
nements in  perpetuity,  for  the  building  thereon,  and  on 
no  other  land  whatever,  free  towns,  villages,  and  filhing 
ftatioas :  That  the  joint  (lock  (hall  be  divided  into 
(hares  of  L.  30  each  :  That  no  one  perfon  (hall  in  his 
or  her  name  pofTefs  more  .han  ten  (hares,  or  L.  yoo  : 
That  the  fociety  (hall  not  borrow  any  lum  or  fums  of 
money  whatfoever  :  That  the  fums  to  be  advanced  for 
this  undertaking,  and  the  prorits  ariiing  therefrom,  (hall 
be  divided  proportionably  to  the  fum  fubferibed  ;  and 
that  no  perlon  (hall  be  liable  for  a  larger  fum  than  he 
or  (he  (hall  have  refpeftivtly  lubferibed  :  That  one  or 
two  (hares  (hall  ir.title  to  one  vote  and  no  more,  in  per- 
fon or  by  proxy,  at  all  meetings  of  proprietors ;  three 
or  four  (hares  t  a  two  votes;  five,  fix,  or  feven  (hares, 
to  three  votes  ;  eight  or  nine  (hares  to  four  votes;  and 
ten  (hares  to  five  votes  and  no  more  :  That  more  per- 
fons than  one  inclining  to  hold  in  their  joint  names  one 
or  more  (hares  (hall  be  intitled  to  vote,  by  one  of  fuch 
perfons,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  names,  or  by- 
proxy  :  That  bodies  corporate  (hall  vote  by  proxy  un- 
der their  fea! :  That  all  perlons  holding  proxies  (hall  be 
proprietors,  and  that  no  one  perfon  {hall  hold  more  than 
five  votes  by  proxy  :  That  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  (hall 
be  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  1  ^ 
other  direftors,  to  be  elefted  annually  on  the' 25th  of 
March,  from  among  the  proprietors  of  the  fociety,  hold- 
ing at  lead  one  full  (hare,  by  limned  lifts  of  their  names 
to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  proprietors  to  the  fecretary  of 
the  focuty  :  that  five  proprietors,  not  being  governor, 
director,  or  other  officer,  lhall  be  in  like  manner  an- 
nually cleited  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  fociety  ; 
That  there  (hall  be  one  general  meeting  of  the  proprie- 
tors annually  on  the  25th  o>  March:  That  occalional 
general  meetings  (hall  be  called  on  the  requefl  of  nine  or 
mote  proprietors:  That  the  general  meetings  of  the 
proprictc  rs  (hall  make  all  bye  laws  and  conllitutions  for 
the  government  of  the  fociety,  and  for  the  good  and 
orderly  carrying  on  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  fame  :  That 
no  transfer  (hall  be  made  of  the  (loek  of,  the  fociety 
for  three  years  from  the  10th  of  Augult  1786  ;  That 


the  cafh  of  the  fociety  (hall  be  lodged  in  the  bank  of^oc'ctictir 
d,  bank  of  Scotland,  or  the  royal  bank  of  Scot-   *neoumu 
land  :  That  no  director,  proprietor,  agent,  or  officer  of  pJoifotina 
the  iocicty,  (hall  retain  any  fum  or  fums  of  money  in  his  Ar- 
hands   beyond   the   fpacc  of  30  days,   on   any   account oufactures, 
whatfoever:  That  all  payment*  by  the  fociety  (hall  be       &(i; 
made  by  drafts  on  the  faid  banks,    under  the  hands  of.       °'      ' 
the  governor  or  deputy-governor,  counter)! :ied  by  the 
fecretary  or  his  deputy,  and  two  or  more  direftors  : 
And  that  the  books  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  fo- 
ciety fliall  be   kept  fnall  be   open   to  all  the  proprie- 
tors." 

The  inftitution  of  this  public-fpirited  fociety  was  in 
a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  patriotic 
John  Knox;  who,  in  the  courfe  of  23  years,  traverfed 
and  explored  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  no  lefs  than  if) 
times,  and  expended  feveral  thoufand  pounds  of  his  own 
fortune  in  puriuing  h.s  patriotic  deligns. 

7.  Britijh  Wool  Society.      See  Briti/h  Wool  Society. 

SociE^r  Ifhsy  a  clufter  of  illes,  fo  named  by  Capta:n 
Ceok  in  1769.  They  are  fituated  between  the  latitudes 
of  16.  10.  and  16-  55.  louth,  and  between  the  I  ,  - 
tudes  of  150.  57.  and  152.  well.  They  are  eight  in 
number  ;  namely,  Otaheite,  Huahine,  Ulietea,  Otaha, 
Bolabola,  Mauiua,  Toobouai,  and  Tabooyamanoo  or 
Saunders's  Ifland.  The  foil,  productions,  people,  their 
language,  religion,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  are  fo  nearlv 
the  fame  as  at  Otaheite,  that  little  need  be  added 
here  on  that  fubieft.  Nature  has  been  equally  bounti- 
ful in  uncultivated  plenty,  and  the  inhabitants  are  as 
luxurious  and  as  indolent.  A  plantair.  branch  is  the 
emblem  of  peace,  and  exchanging  names  the  greateft  ta- 
ken of  iriei;d>hip.  Their  dances  are  more  elegant,  their 
dramatic  entertainments  have  fomething  of  plot  and 
confiftencyr,  and  they  exhibit  temporary  occurrences  as 
the  objects  of  praife  or  fatire  ;  fo  that  the  crLrin  of  an- 
cient comedy  may  be  already  difceined  aniens  them. 
The  people  of  Huahine  are  in  general  itouter  and  fairer 
than  thofe  of  Otaheite,  and  this  ifland  is  remarkable  fur 
its  populoufnefs  and  fertility.  Thofe  of  Ulietea,  on  the 
contrary,  are  fmaller  and  blacker,  and  much  lefs  order- 
ly. Captain  Cook  put  on  fhore  a  Cape  ewe  at  Bolabola, 
where  a  ram  had  been  left  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  alfo 
an  Englifh  boar  and  fow,  with  two  goats,  at  Ulietea. 
It  the  valuable  animals  which  have  been  trar.fported  thi- 
ther from  Europe  fhould  be  fuffered  to  multiply,  no 
part  of  the  world  will  equal  thefe  illands  in  variety  and 
abundance  of  refrtfhments  for  future  navigators. 

SOCINIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  (ei  C  (ban 
heretics,  fo  called  from  their  founder  Fauilus  Socfnus 
(fee  Socinus).  They  maintain,  "  That  |  fua  thrift 
was  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  exillence  be  ore  he 
was  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  that  the  Holy 
Glio'.t  is  no  ilift:nft  perlon,  but  that  the  Father  it 
truly  an.l  properly  God.  They  own,  that  the  naireof 
God  is  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  Jefus  Ch 
but  contend,  that  it  is  only  a  deputed  title,  whicl  . 
ever,  invells  him  with   an  abfolute   !  all 

created  beings,  and  renders  him  an  ol  1  to 

men  and  angels.     The; 

tion  and  imputed  righteoufnefa  ;  and  fay  that  Chrill 
only  preached  the  tiuth  to  mankind,  fet  be-tore  them 
in  himtelf  an  example  of  heroic  virtue,  and  fealed  his 
doctrines  with  his  blood.  Original  fin  and  abfolute  pre- 
deftiuatiori  they  tfUem  fcholaftic  chimeras.    They  lik*- 
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wife  maintain  the  Deep  oi  the  foul,  which  they  fay  be- 
'    .11   di  ith,  and  is  raffed  again  with  the 

body  at   th<  n in,   when  the  good  fhall  be  efta- 

blifhed  in  the  poffeflion  of  eternal  felicity,  while  the 
wicked  (hall  be  configned  te  a  fire  that  will  not  torment 
them  eternally,  but  iur  a  certain  duration  proportioned 
0  their  demerits." 

This  left  has  long  been  indignant  at  feeing  ft  vied  So- 
They  difclaira  every  human  leader  ;  and  pro- 

ing  to  be  guided  folely  by  the  word  of  God  and  the 
deductions  of  reafon,  they  call  themfelves  Unitarians, 
and  affeft  to  confider  all  other  Chriltians,  even  their 
friends  the  Arians,  as  Polytbei/ls.  Modern  Unitaria- 
ns fm,  as  taught  by  Dr  Prieftley,  is,  however,  a  very 
different  thing  from  Socrnianifm,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Rncovian  catechifm  and  other  llandard  works  of  the 
feft.  This  far-famed  philofophcr  has  difcovered  what 
cfcaped  the  fagacity  o!  all  the  fratres  poloni,  that  Jetus 
Chtiil  was  llit  Ion  of  Jofeph  as  well  as  Mary  ;  that  the 
evangeliils  miftook  the  meaning  of  Ifaiah's  prophecy, 
that  "  a  virgin  Ihould  conceive  and  bear  a  (on  ;"  that  tlie 
applying  or  this  prophecy  to  the  birth  of  oar  Saviour, 
led  them  to  conclude  that  his  conception  was  miracu- 
lous ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  this  miilake,  as 
the  apoftlce  were  not  always  infpired,  and  were  in  ge- 
neral inconclufive  reafoners.  The  modefty  of  the  wri- 
ter in  claiming  the  merit  o!  fuch  difcoveries  will  appear- 
in  its  proper  colours  to  all  our  readers  :  the  truth  of 
Iiis  doctrine  fhall  be  conhdered  in  another  place.  See 
Theology. 

SOCJ  N'US  (Lrftrus),  the  firft  author  of  the  feft  of  the 
Socinians,  was  horn  at  Sienna  in  Tufcany  in  1525.  Be- 
ing defigned  by  his  father  tor  the  law,  he  bei;an  very  ear  lv 
to  fearch  for  the  foundation  ol  that  fcience  in  the  Word 
-of  God  ;  and  by  that  ftudy  difcovered  that  the  Romifh 
religion  taught  many  things  contrary  to  revelation  ;  when, 
being  defirous  of  penetrating  farther  into  the  true  fenle 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  ftudied  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  even 
Arabic.  In  1547  he  left  Italy,  to  go  and  converfe  with 
the  Protectants;  and  fpent  four  years  in  travelling  thro' 
France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  r.rrd  Po- 
land, and  at  length  fettled  at  Zurich.  He  by  this 
means  became  acquainted  with  the  moll  learned  men  of 
his  time,  who  teilificd  by  their  letters  the  eiteem  they 
had  for  him  :  but  as  he  difcovered  to  them  his  doubts, 
he  was  greatly  fufpefted  of  herefy.  He,  however,  con- 
ducted hiir.felf  with  Inch  addrefs,  that  he  lived  among 
the  capital  enemies  of  his  opinions,  without  receiving 
the  leaft  injury.  He  met  with  fome.  difciples,  who 
heard  his  inftruftions  with  refpeft  ;  thcle  were  Italians 
who  left  their  native  country  on  account  of  religion, 
and  wandered  about  in  Germany  and  Poland.  He 
1  in1,  likewife  his  fentiments  to  his  relations  by 
his  writin  ^.-i,  which  he  caufed  to  be  conveye  '  to  them 
at  Sienna.  He  died  at  Zurich  in  1  jf 2.  Thofe  who 
were  of  fentiment6  (  ppofite  to  his,  and  were  perfo- 
nally  acquainted  with  him,  confefs  that  his  outward 
blamelefs.  Hi  wrote  a  Paraph rafe  on 
'.he  tnlt  St  John  ;  and  other  wuiks  are  afcri- 

bed  to  him. 

Socinus  (Fauftus),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
principal  founder  of  the  Socinian  feft,  wa;  horn  at  .si- 
enna  in  1  $~i).    The  letters  wh  cle  Lxlius  wrote 

to  his  relations,  and  which  infuied  into  them  many  feeds 
of  herefy,   made   an   imprefCon   upon   him  ;    fo   that, 


knowing  himfelf  not  innocent,  he  fled  RS  well  ?.s  the 
reft  when  the  inquisition  began  to  perfecute  that  family. 
He  wa;  at  Lyons  when  he  heard  of  hi<  uncle's  death, 
and  departed  immediately  to  take  poffeflion  of  hia  wri- 
tings. He  returned  to  1  ul'cany  ;  and  made  himfelf  fo 
agreeable  to  the  grand  duke,  that  the  charms  which  he 
found  in  that  court,  and  the  honourable  pofta  he  filled 
there,  hindered  him  tor  twelve  years  From  remembering 
that  he  had  been  confidcred  as  the  perfon  who  was  to 
put  the  lair  hand  to  the  tytlem  ol  famofatenian  divinity, 
of  which  his  uncle  Lselius  had  made  a  rough  draught. 
At  lall  he  went  into  Germany  in  1  ^4,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  grand  duke's  advices  to  return.  He  Raid 
three  years  at  I'afil,  and  ftudied  divinity  there;  and 
having  adopted  a  let  of  principles  very  different  from 
the  tyltem  of  Protefiants,  he  refolved  to  maintain  and 
propa  rate  them  )  tor  which  purpofe  he  wrote  a  trtatrfc 
De  Irfi.  Clirijlo  Sertidtore.  X 11  1579  Socinus  retired 
into  Poland,  and  delired  to  be  admitted  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Unitarians;  but  as  he  differed  from  thein 
in  fome  points,  on  which  he  refilled  to  be  Client,  he 
met  with  a  repulfe.  However,  he  did  not  ceafe  to  w> ite 
in  defence  of  their  churches  againft  thofe  who  attacked 
them.  At  length  his  book  againtt  James  Paleologua 
furnifhed  his  enemies  with  a  pretence  to  exafperate  the 
king  of  Poland  againft  him  ;  but  though  the  mere  read- 
M.  ol  it  was  fufiicient  to  lefute  his  accruers,  Socinus 
thought  proper  to  leave  Cracow,  after  having  <refiden 
there  four  years.  He  then  lived  under  the  protection 
<  I  I  ual  Polifh  lords,  and  married  a  lady  of  a  good  ;:- 
mily  :  but  her  death,  which  happened  in  1587,(0  deep- 
ly afflifted  him  as  to  injure  his  health;  and  to  complete 
his  torrow,  he  was'  deprived  of  his  patrimony  by  the 
death  of  l'Vancis  de  Media's  great  duke  or  H.  . 
'1  lie  confolation  he  found  in  feeing  his  fentiments  at 
latl  approved  by  leveral  minilters,  was  greatly  interrupt- 
ed in  1598  ;  for  he  met  with  a  thoufand  inlults  at  Cra- 
cow, and  was  with  great  difficulty  faved  trom  the  hands 
of  the  rabble.  His  hojlc  was  plundered,  and  he  loll 
his  goods  ;  but  this  lols  was  not  fo  unealy  to  him  as 
that  of  fome  manufcripts,  which  he  extremely  regretted. 
To  deliver  himfelf  from  luch  dangers,  he  retired  to  a 
village  about  nine  miles  diftant  trom  Cracow,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  houfe  of 
ham  Blontki,  a  i'olifh  gentleman,  and  died  th 
1604.  All  Fauftus  Socinus's  works  are  contained  in 
the  two  firft  volumes  of  the  Bibliothtca  Fratrum  I'olo- 
tiorum. 

SOCM  ^N-,  Soki-mans,  or  Socmen  (Socmatw:),  are 
fuch  tenants  as  hold  their  lands  and  tenements  bv  I 
tenure.     See  So<  AGi . 

SOCOTORA,  an  ifland  lying  between  Afia  and  A- 
rabia  Felix ;  about  50  nir'ks  in  length,  and  22  iu 
breadth.  It  is  particularly  noted  for  its  fine  aloes, 
known  by  the  name  of  Socotrine  AtOSt.  The  religion 
of  the  natives  is  a  mixture  of  Mahometanifm  and  Pa- 
ganifm  ;  but  they  are  civil  to  Aran  er6  who  call  there 
in  their  paffage  to  the  E^tt  Indies.  It  abounds  in  fruit 
and  cattle  ;  and  they  have  a  king  oi  their  own,  who  is 
dependent  on  Arabia. 

SOCRATES,  the  greater!  of  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  was  born  at  Alopece,  a  village  near  Athens,  in 
the  fourth  year  or  the  7 '  th  olympiad.  His  parents 
were  of  low  rank  ;  his  father  Sophronifcus  being  a  fta- 
tuaiy,  and  his  mother  Phaeuareta  a  midwife.     Sophro- 
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nifctu  brought  up  bis  fon,  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
own  manual  employment  ;  in  which  Socrates, 
though  his  mind  was  continually  afpiring  after  hi  ;1  n 
objects,  was  not  unfuccefsful ;  tor  whilft  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  is  laid  to  have  formed  (tatues  of  the  habited 
graces,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  the  citadel  of  A- 

father  he  was  left  in 
ftra-'ti  imftances  as  laid  him  under  the  neceflity 

ofexercifing  that  art  to  procute  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence,  though  he  devoted,  at  the  lame  time,  all  the  lei- 
fure  which  be  could  command  to  the  ftudy  of  philofo- 
phy.  Hisdiftrefs,  however,  was  loon  relieved  byCrito, 
a  wealthy  Athenian  ;  who,  remarking  his  ftrong  pro- 
penfity to  ftudy,  and  admiring  his  ingenuous  difpolition 
guifhed  abilities,  generoufly  took  him  under 
his  patronage,  and  intrulkd  him  with  the  inftru&ion  of 
his  children.  The  opportunities  which  Socrates  by 
ih:s  means  enjoyed  of  attending  the  public  lectures  of 
the  moil  eminent  philosophers,  lo  far  increafed  his  third 
after  wifdom,  that  he  determined  to  relinquifh  his  occu- 
pation, and  ever)-  profpect  of  emolument  which  that 
(Bight  afford,  in  order  to  devote  himlelf  entirely  to  his 
favourite  purfiits.  Under  Ana-;;'  roras  and  Archelaus 
be  profecuted  the  (ludy  of  nature  in  tlie  ufual  manner 
of  the  philofophers  of  the  age,  and  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  doctrines.  Prodicus  the  fophitt 
was  his  preceptor  in  eloquence,  Evenus  in  poetry,  The- 
odorus  in  geometry,  and  Dareo  in  mtific.  Afpaiia,  a 
woman  no  lefs  celtbiated  for  her  ir.telle<ftu;d  than  her 
perioral  accomplishments,  whole  houfe  was  frequented 
by  tbe  molt  celebrated  characters,  had  alfo  fome  (hare 
in  the  education  of  Socrates.  Under  fuch  preceptors 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  but  that  he  became 
mailer  of  every  kind  of  learning  which  t he  a~e  in  which 
he  lived  could- afford  ;  and  being  !  lef&d  with  very  un- 
common talents  by  nature,  he  appeared  in  Athens,  un- 
der the  refpe&ablc  characters  of  a  good  citizen  and  a 
true  philofopher  Being  called  upon  by  his  country  to 
take  anna  in  the  long  and  fevere  ttruggle  between  A- 
thens  and  Sparta,  he  lignaliaed  himfelf  at  the  fie-.Te  of 
Potidxa,  both  by  b:s  valour  and  by  the  hardinefs  with 
which  lie  endured  fatigue.  During  the  Severity  of 'a 
Thracian  winter,  whilft  others  were  clad  in  furs,  he 
wore  only  his  ufual  clothing,  and  walked  barefoot  up- 
on the  ice.  In  an  engagement  in  which  he  faw  A  i.- 
cibiades  falling  down  wounded,  he  advanced  to  defend 
him,  and  laved  both  him  and  his  arms  :  and  though  the 
prize  of  valour  was  on  this  occofion  unqueftionabty  due 
crates,  he  generoufly  gave  hie  v..te  that  it  !r.i's-ht 
be  bellowed  upon  A  .  to  encourage  his  riling 

merit.  He  ferved  in  other  campaigns  with  diftinguiih- 
ed  bravery,  and  had  the  happinefs  or.  ore  occalion  to 
lave  the  life  of  Xenophon,  by  bearing  him,  whsn  co- 
:  with  wounds,  out  it  the  reach  oi  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  till  Socrates  was  upwaids  of  60  years  of 
ace  that  he  undertook  to  llbrve  his  country  in  anv  civil 
office,  when  he  was  ebofeu  to  reprefent  his- own  diftrift, 
in  the  fenatc  ol  five  hundred.  In  this  office,  though  he 
at  fill  expofed  h'mfelf  to  fome  degree  ot  ridicule  from 
tbe  want  ot  experience  in  the  forms  of  bufinefs,  he  foon 
convinced  bis  colleagues  that  he  was  fuperior  to  them 
all  in  wifdom  and  integrity.  Whilft  they,  intimidated 
by  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  palled  an  unjult  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation  upon  the  commanders,  who, 
alter  the  engagement  at  the  Arginufian  iflands,  had 


been  prevented  by  a  florm  from  paying  funeral  honours    c  cr3f* 
to  the  dead,  Socrates  flood  forth  fingly  in  their  defence, 
and  to  the  lad  rive  his  fi  •  nft  them, 

declaring  that  no  force  lh<  uld  co-pel  him  to  act  con- 
trary t  1  juftice  and  the  laws.  Under  the  fubfeqiient 
tyranny  he  never  ceafed  to  condemn  the  oppreffive  and 
cruel  oroceedii  thirty  tyrants  ;   ind   when   his 

boldnefs  provoked  their  refciitmcnt,  fo  thn  his  lie  was 
in  hazard,  fearing  neither  treachery  nor  violence,  he 
(till  continued  to  fupport  with  undaunted  firmnefs  the 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Having  given  thefe  proofs  of  public  virtue  both  in  a 
military  and  civil  capacity,   he  wifhed  to  do  il ill  more 

is  country.  Obferving  with  regret  how  much  the 
opinions  of  the  Athenian  youth  were  milled,  and  their 
piinciples  and  tafte  corrupted  by  philofophers  who  fpent 
all  their  time  in  refined  fpeculations  upon  nature  and 
the  origin  of  things,  and  by  fophifts  who  taught  in 
their  fchools  the  arts  or  talle  eloquence  and  deceiful 
reafoning  ;  Socrates  tormed  the  wife  and  ?renerous  de- 
fign  of  inftitnting  a  new  and  mere  ufetul  method  of  in- 
ftruction.  He  jultly  conceived  the  true  end  of  philo- 
i  iphy  to  be,  not  to  make  an  oftentatious  diiplay  of  fu- 
perior learning  and  ability  in  fubile  dilpitations  or  in- 
genious conjectures,  but  to  free  mankind  from  the  do- 
minion ot  pernicious  prejudices  ;  to  correct  tl 
"to  infpire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue;  and  thus  con- 
duct them  in  the  path  of  wifdom  to  true  felicity,  hie 
therefore  affumed  the  character  of  a  moral  philofopher; 
and,  looking  upon  the  whole  city  of  Athens  as  his 
fchool,  and  all  who  were  difpofcd  to  lend  him  their 
attention  as  his  pupils,  he  feized  every  occafion  of  com- 
mvnicating  moral  wifdom  to  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
palTcd  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  public  ;  and  the  me- 
thod of  initrudtion  ot  which  he  chiefly  made  ufe  was,  to>- 
propole  a  feriousof  queftions  to  the  perfon  with  whom  he 
converfed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  fome  unforefeen  con- 

11.  He  firll  gained  the  confent  of  his  respondent 
to  fome  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  him  to  admit 
others  from  their  relation  or  refemblauee  to  thofe  to 
which  he  had  already  affe  red.  Without  making  ufe 
of  any  direct  argument  or  perfuafion,  he  choie  to  lead 
the  perfon  he  meant  to  inflruct,  to  deduce  the  truths  or" 
which  he  wifhed  to  convince  him,  as  a  necetTary  confe- 
qitence  from  his  own  conceffions.  He  commonly  con- 
ducted thefe  conferences  with  filch  addrefs,  as  lo  con- 
ceal his  defign  till  the  refpondent  had  advanced  too  far 
to  recede.     On  fome  occafions  he  made  .  lical 

language,  that  vain  men  might  be  caught  in  their  own 
replies,  and  be  obliged  to  confefs  their  ignorance.  He 
never  alTumtd  the  air  of  a  mcrofe  and  rigid  preceptor, 
but  communicated  ufeful  inftrudion  with  all  the  eafe 
and  pleafantry  ot  polite  converfation.  Though  emi- 
nently furnilhed  with  every  kind  of  learning,  he  prckr- 
red  moral  to  fpeculativc  wifdoiih  Convinced  that  phi- 
lofoohy  is  valuable,  not  as  it  furnifhes  qucltions  for  the 
fchools,  but  as  it  provides  men  with  a  law  of  life, 
cenfured  his  predeccfibrs  for  (pending  all  their  tirm 
abfrrufe  researches  into  nature,  and  taking  no  paic  to 
reiK'ier  thcmfelvet  ufeful  to  mankind.  His  favourite 
maxim  was,  \\  bate  .  us  doth  not  concern  us. 

He  eltimated  the  value  ot  knowledge  by  its  utility,  and 
recommended  the  ihidy  of  geometry,  aflronomy,  and 
other  fciences,  only  fo  far  as  they  admit  of  a  practical 

.atioa  to  the  purpolcs  of  hanian  life.     Hi;,  great 
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3orate«.     f.Kiccl  in  all  his  conferences  and  difcourfes  was,  to  lead 
'  into  an  acquaintance  with  themfelves;  to  convince 

them  of  their  lollies  and  vices;  to  infpire  them  with  the 
love  of  vtrtuej  and  to  furnifh  them  with  ufeful  moral 
iiiil ructions.  Cicero  might  therefore  very  juftly  lay  of 
Socrates,  thaj  he  was  the  6rfl  who  called  down  philo- 
fophv  Mom  heaven  to  earth,  and  introduced  her  into  the 
public  walks  and  domeftic  retirements  of  men,  that  ihe 
might  inftruct  them  concerning  life  and  manners. 

Through  his  whole  life  this  good  man  difcovered  a 
mind  fuperior  to  the  attractions  of  wealth  and  power. 
Contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  the  preceptors  of 
hi,  time,  he  inftrufted  his  pupils  without  receiving  from 
them  any  gratuity.  He  frequently  refilled  rich  pre- 
(entg,  which  were  offered  him  by  Alcibiadcs  and  others, 
though  importunately  urged  to  accept  them  by  his 
wife.  The  chief  men  of  Athens  were  his  Rewards : 
they  fent  him  in  provisions,  as  they  apprehended  he 
vi  nted  them;  he  took  what  his  prefent  wants  required, 
and  returned  tlie  reft.  Obferving  the  numerous  articles 
gf luxury  which  were  expofed  to  lale  in  Athens,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  How  many  things  are  there  which  I  do  not 
want  !"  With  Socrates,  moderation  lupplied  the  place 
of  wealth.  In  his  clothing  and  food,  he  confulted  only 
the  demands  ok  nature.  He  commonly  appealed  in  a 
neat  but  plain  clock,  with  his  feet  uncovered.  Though 
his  table  was  only  lupplied  with  fimple  fare,  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  invite  men  of  luperior  rank  to  partake  of  his 
meals  ;  and  when  his  wife,  upon  lome  fuch  occafion, 
expreffed  her  diffatisfaftion  on  being  no  better  pro- 
vided, he  de'ired  her  to  give  herfelf  no  concern  ;  for  if 
his  puefts  were  wife  men,  they  would  be  contented  with 
v  hatever  they  found  at  his  table  ;  if  otherwife,  they 
were  unworthy  of  notice.  Whilft  others,  fays  he,  live 
to  eat,  wife  men  eat  to  live. 

Though  Socrates  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his 
dome'.hc  connection,  he  converted  this  infelicity  into  an 
occafion  of  exercifing  his  virtues.  Xantippe,  concern- 
ing whofe  ill  humour  ancient  writers  relate  many  amu- 
iing  tales,  was  certainly  a  woman  of  a  high  and  unma- 
nageable ipirit.  But  Socrates,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  curb  the  violence  of  her  temper,  improved  his  own. 
fWhcn  Alcibiades  expreffed  his  furprife  that  his  friend 
could  bear  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe  with  fo  perverfe 
and  quarrellorr.e  a  companion,  Socrates  replied,  that  be- 
ing daily  inured  to  ill  humour  at  home,  he  was  the 
better  prepared  to  encounter  perverfenefs  and  injury 
abroad. 

In  the  midft  of  domeftic  vexations  and  public  difor- 
ders,  Socrates  retained  fuch  an  unruffled  ferenity,  that 
he  was  never  feen  either  to  leave  his  own  houfe  or  to 
return  home  with  a  difturbed  countenance.  In  acqui- 
ring  this  entire  dominion  over  his  paffions  and  appetites, 
he  had  the  greater  merit,  as  it  was  not  effc&ed  without 
a  violent  ftruggle  againft  his  natural  propensities.  Zo- 
pyrus,  an  eminent  phyfiognomift,  declared,  that  he  dif- 
covered in  the  features  or  the  philofopher  evident  traces 
of  many  vicious  inclinations.  The  friends  of  Socrates 
who  were  prefent  ridiculed  the  ignorance  of  this  pre- 
tender to  extraordinary  fagacity.  Hut  Socrates  himfelf 
ingenuoufiv  acknowled  -ed  his  penetration,  and  confeffed 
that  he  was  in  his  natural  difpofition  prone  to  vice,  but 
that  lie  had  fubdued  his  inclinations  by  the  power  of 
reafon  and  philofophy. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  life  Socrates  gave  himfelf 
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up  to  the  guidance  of  unbiaffed  reafon,  which  is  fuppo-   Socitei, 
fed  by  lome  to   be  all   that  lie  meant    by  the  genius  or  — — <~ 

from  which  he  profeffed  to  receive  ihftru&ion. 
But  this  opinion  is  inconfiftent  with  the  accounts  given 
by  his  followers  of  thai  dsemon,  and  even  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  fpoke  or"  it  himfelf.  Plato  fome- 
times  calls  it  his  guardian,  and  Apuleius  his  god}  and  as 
Xenophon  atteils  that  it  was  the  belief  of  his  mailer 
that  the  gods  occafionally  communicate  to  men  the 
knowledge  of  future  events,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Socrates  admitted,  with  the  generality  ot  his 
countrymen,  the  exillencc  of  thole  intermediate  beings 
called  dxmoiu,  of  one  ot  which  he  might  fancy  himfelf 
the  peculiar  care. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Socrates,  "  That  a  wife 
man  will  worfliip  the  gods  according  to  the  inftitutions 
of  the  ftate  to  which  he  belongs  "  Convinced  of  the 
weaknefs  of  the  human  underftanding,  and  perceiving 
that  the  pride  of  philofophy  had  led  his  piedecefiors  in- 
to futile  fpeculations  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  things, 
he  judged  it  moll  confident  with  true  wifdom  t  fpeak 
with  caution  and  reverence  concerning  the  divine  na- 
ture 

The  wifdom  and  the  virtues  of  this  great  man,  whilft 
they  procured  him  many  followers,  created  him  alio 
many  enemies.  The  Sophills$,  whofe  knavery  and  ig-§  See  St' 
norance  he  took  every  opportunity  of  expofing  to  pub-t^ifi- 
lie  contempt,  became  inveterate  in  their  enmity  againft 
fo  bold  a  leformer,  and  devifed  an  expedient,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  check  the  current  of  his  popularity. 
They  engaged  Arillophanes,  the  iirll  buffoon  of  the 
age,  to  write  a  comedy,  in  which  Socrates  fhould  be 
the  principal  chara&er.  Aritlophanes,  pleafed  with  fo 
promifing  an  occafion  of  difplaying  his  low  and  malig- 
nant wit,  undertook  the  talk,  and  produced  the  comedy 
of  The  Clouds,  ftill  extant  in  his  works  In  this  piece, 
Socrates  is  introduced  hanging  in  a  bafket  in  the  air, 
and  thence  pouring  forth  abfurdity  and  prophanenefs. 
But  the  philofopher,  mowing  in  a  crouded  theatre  that 
he  was  wholly  unmoved  by  this  ribaldry,  the  fatire 
failed  of  its  effect  ;  and  when  Ariftophanes  attempted 
the  year  following  to  renew  the  piece  with  alterations 
and  additions,  the  rcprefentation  was  fo  much  difcou- 
raged,  that  he  was  obliged  to  difcontinue  it. 

From  this  time  Socrates  continued  tor  many  years  to 
purlue  without  interruption  his  laudable  delign  of  in- 
ftructing  and  reforming  his  fellow-citizens.  At  length, 
however,  when  the  inflexible  integrity  with  which  he 
had  difcharged  the  duty  of  a  fenator,  and  the  firmnefs 
with  which  he  had  oppofed  every  kind  of  political  cor- 
ruption and  oppreffion,  had  greatly  increafed  the  num- 
ber of  his  enemies,  clandeftine  arts  were  employed  to 
raife  a  general  prejudice  againft  him.  The  people  were 
induftrioufly  reminded,  that  Critias,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  moil  cruel  ot  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  Alcibiades, 
who  had  infulted  religion,  by  defacing  the  public  fta- 
tues  of  Mercury,  and  performing  a  mock  reprelentation 
of  the  Eleufinianmylleries,  had  in  their  youth  been  dif- 
ciples  of  Socrates  ;  and  the  minds  of  the  populace  be- 
ing thus  prepared,  a  direct  accufation  was  preferred 
againft  him  before  the  lupreme  court  of  judicature.  His 
accufers  were  Anytus  a  leather-dreffer,  who  had  long 
entertained  a  perfonal  enmity  againft  Socrates,  tor  re- 
prehending his  avarice,  in  depriving  his  fons  ot  the  be- 
nefit ot  learning,  that  they  might  purfue  the  gains  of 
6  trade  ; 
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trade;  Meiitus,  a  young  rhetorician,  who  was  capable     with  impartiality  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  immediately 


""of  undertaking;  any  thing  for  tjic  take  of  gain  ;  and 
Lycon,  who  was  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  difplayin  ; 
his  talents.  The  accufation,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
fenate  under  the  name  of  Meiitus,  was  this  :  "  Melitns, 
foil  of  Meiitus,  of  the  tribe  of  Pytlios,  accufcth  Socra- 
tes, Ion  of  Sophronifcus,  of  the  tribe  of  Alopece.  So- 
crates violates  the  laws,  in  n.;r  acknowledging  the  gods 
which  the  ftate  acknowledges,  and  by  introducing  new 
divinities.  He  alio  violates  the  laws  by  corrupting  the 
youth.      Be  his  punifhment  death." 

'I  his  charge  was  delivered  upon  oath  to  the  fenate  ; 
and  Crito  a  friend  of  Socrates  became  furety  for  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  day  of  trial.  Anytus  foon  afterwards 
lent  a  private  mefiage  to  Socrates,  alluring  him  that  if 
lie  would  delilt  from  cenfuring  his  conduct,  lie  would 
withdraw  his  accufation.  But  Socrates  refufed  to  com- 
ply with  fo  degrading  a  condition  ;  and  with  his  ulual 
lpirit  replied,  "  Whilft  I  live  1  will  never  difguife  the 
truth,  nor  fpeak  otherwise  than  my  duty  required." 
The  interval  between  the  accufation  and  the  trial  he 
fpent  in  philofophical  conversations  with  his  friends, 
chooGng  to  difcourfe  npen  any  other  fubject  rather  than 
his  own  lituation. 

When  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  his  accufers  appeared 
in  the  fc-natc,  and  attempted  to  fupport  their  charge  in 
three  diltincl  fpeeches,  which  llrongly  marked  their  re- 
I  waive  characters.  Plato,  who  was  a  young  man,  and 
a  zealous  follower  of  Socrates,  then  rofe  up  to  addrefs 
the  judges  in  defence  of  his  matter  ;  but  whilll  he  was 
attempting  to  apologife  for  his  youth,  he  was  abruptly 
commanded  by  the  court  to  fit  down.  Socrates,  Irow- 
rvcr  needed  no  advocate.  Attending  the  chair  with  all 
the  ferenity  of  confeious  innocence,  and  with  all  the 
dignity  of  fuperior  merit,  he  deliveied,  in  a  firm  and 
manly  tone,  an  unpremeditated  defence  of  himfeh,  which 
iilenced  his  opponents,  and  ought  to  have  convinced  his 
}ndg<e8.  After  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  confpiracy 
which  had  been  raifed  againlt  him  to  its  true  fource, 
the  jealoufy  and  refentment  of  men  whole  ignorance  he 
had  expolcd,  and  whofe  viceb  he  had  ridiculed  and  re- 
proved, he  diltinctly  replied  to  the  icveral  charges 
brought  againft  him  by  Meiitus.  To  prove  that  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  impiety  towards  the  gods  of  his 
country,  he  appealed  to  his  frequent  practice  of  attend- 
ing the  public  religious  feitivals.  The  crime  of  intro- 
ducing new  divinities,  with  which  he  was  charged,  chief- 
ly as  it  feems  on  the  ground  of  the  admonitions  which 
he  piofelTcd  to  have  received  from  an  invilible  power, 
he  disclaimed,  by  pleading  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for 
men  to  confnlt  the  gods  and  receive  inllruf lions  from 
them.  To  refute  the  charge  of  his  having  been  a  eor- 
ruptcr  of  youth,  he  urged  the  example  which  he  hud 
ormly  exhibited  ot  juftice,  moderation,  and  tempe- 
;  the  moral  fpirit  and  tendency  of  his  difeourfes  ; 
and  the  effect  which  had  actually  been  produced  by  his 
doctrine  upon  the  manners  of  the  young.  Then,  dif- 
daining  to  lolicit  the  mercy  of  his  judges,  he  called  up- 
on them  for  that  juitice  which  their  office  and  their 
•oath  obliged  them  to  adminift er ;  and  profeffing  his  faith 
and  confidence  in  God,  re/igned  himfelt  to  their  plea- 
sure. 

The  judges,  whole  prejudices  would  not  fuller  them 
to  pay  due  attention   to  this  apology,   or  to  examine 
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declared  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  be  flood  ac- 
cufed.  Socrates,  in  this  tlage  of  the  trial,  had  a  right 
to  enter  his  plea  againft  the  punifhment  which  the  ac- 
cufers demanded,  and  inftead  of  the  fentence  of  death, 
to  propole  fome  pecuniary  amercement.  But  he  at  firtt 
peremptorily  refufed  to  make  any  propofal  of  this  kind, 
imagining  that  it  might  be  conllrued   into  an  acknow  • 

ilt;  and  aliened,  that  his  conduct  me 
ed  from  the  ftate  reward  rather  than  punifhment.      At 
length,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friel 
to  offer  upon  thtir  credit  a  tine  of  thirty  wba     ']  !. 
judges,  notwithltauding,  ftill  remained  inexorable  :  thev 
proceeded,  without  farther  delay,  to  pronounce  fentence 
upon  him  :  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  poifon  of  hemlock. 

The  fentence  being  pnffed,  he  was  fent  to  prifor.  • 
which,  fays  Seneca,  he  entered  with  the  fame  refohi- 
tion  and  firmnefs  with  which  he  had  oppofed  the  thirty 
tyrants  ;  and  took  away  all  ignominy  from  the  place, 
which  could  not  be  a  prifon  while  he  was  there.  He 
lay  in  fetters  33  days  :  and  was  conftantly  vifited 
by  Crito,  Plato,  and  other  friends,  with  whom  he  pal- 
led the  time  in  dilpute  after  his  ulual  manner.  Am 
to  fave  fo  valuable  a  life,  they  urged  him  to  attempt  his 
efcape,  or  at  leall  to  permit  them  to  convey  him  away ; 
and  Crito  went  fo  far,  as  to  aflure  him  that,  by  hi 
tereit  with  the  jailor,  it  might  be  eafily  accomplifhed, 
and  to  offer  him  a  retreat  in  Theflaly ;  but  Socrates 
rcjefted  the  propofal,  as  a  criminal  violation  of  the 
laws;  and  afked  them,  whether  there  was  any  place 
out  of  Attica  which  death  could  tiot  reach. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  officers  to  wh.efe 
care  he  was  committed  delivered  to  Socrates  earlv  in 
the  morning  the  final  order  for  his  execution,  and  im- 
mediately, according  to  the  law,  let  him  at  liberty  from 
his  bonds.  His  friends,  who  came  thus  early  to  the 
prifon  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  conver- 
ging with  their  matter  through  the  day,  found  his  wife 
fitting  by  him  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  Socrates,  that 
the  tranquillity  of  his  laft  moments  might  not  be  dif- 
turbed  by  her  unavailing  lamentations,  requelted  thar 
lhe  might  be  conducted  home.  With  the  moft  frantic 
expreffion?  of  grief  ilie  left  the  prifon.  An  interesting 
convtrfation  then  palled  between  Socrates  and  his 
friends,  which  chiefly  turned  upon  the  immortality  of 
the  fold.  In  the  courfe  of  this  convcrfation,  he  cxpre:- 
led  his  difapprobation  of  the  practice  of  fuicide,  and  af- 
fured  his  friends  that  his  chief  fupport  in  his  prefent  li- 
tuation was  an  expectation,  though  not  unmixed  with 
doubts,  ot  a  happy  exillence  a'ter  death,  "It  would 
be  incxcufable  in  me  (faid  he)  to  defpife  death,  if  1 
were  not  perfuaded  that  it  will  conduct  me  into  the 
prefence  ot  the  gods,  who  are  the  molt  righteous  go- 
vernors, and  into  the  fociety  of  jult  and  good  men  : 
but  I  derive  confidence  from  the  hope  that  fomethii  .. 
of  man  lemains  after  death,  and  that  the  condition  of 
good  men  will  then  be  much  better  than  that  of  the 
bad."  Crito  afterwards  alking  him,  in  what  mnnner 
he  wifhed  to  be  buried  ?  Socrates  replied,  with  a  (inile, 
"  As  you  pleafe,  provided  I  do  not  efcape  out  of  your 
hands."  Then,  turning  to  the  relt  of  Ins  friends,  he 
faid,  "  Is  it  not  ftrange,  a'ter  all  that  I  have  faid  to 
convince  you  that  I  am  going  to  the  fociety  of  thchap- 
4  F  py, 
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py,  that  O!to  dill  thinks  that  this  body,  which  will 
foon  be  a  lifelefs  eorpfe,  is  Socrates  ?  Let  him  difpofc  of 
my  boJy  a;  he  pleafes,  but  let  him  not  at  its  interment 
mourn  over  it  as  ic  it  were  Socrates." 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  day  lie  retired  into  an  ad- 
apartment  to  bathe  ;  his  friends,  in   the 
to  one  another  their  grief  at  the 

■  father,  and  being  lelt  to 
pafs  the  reft  of  their  day6  in  the  folitary  ftate  of  or- 
phans. After  a  fliort  interval,  during  which  he  gave 
to  his  domeftics,  and  too^ 
liis  laft  leave  of  Iks  children,  the  attendant  of  the  prifon 
inform,  hat  the  time  for  drinking   the  poifon 

was  tome.     The  executioner,   though  accuftomed  to 
nes,  (hed  tears  efented   the   fatal  cup. 

Socrates  received  it  without  change  of  countenance  or 
the  leall  appearance  of  perturbation  :  then  offeiii' ;  up 
a  prayer  to  the  gods  that  they  would  grant  him  a  pr®l- 
perous  pafTage  into  the  invisible  world,  with  perfeit 
compofurc  he  fwallowed  the  poifonous  draught.  His 
friends  around  him  burll  into  tears.  Socrates  alone  re- 
mained unmoved.  He  upbraided  their  pulillanimity, 
and  entieated  them  to  exercife  a  manly  conftancy  wor- 
thy of  the  friends  of  virtue.  He  continued  walking  till 
the  chilling  operation  of  the  hemlock  obliged  him  to  lie 
down  upon  his  bed.  After  remaining  for  a  Ihort  time 
filent,  he  reqtiefted  Crito  (probably  in  order  to  refute  a 
calumny  which  might  prove  injurious  to  his  friends  af- 
ter his  deceafe)  not  to  nerlect  the  offering  of  a  cock 
which  he  had  vowed  to  Efculapius.  Then,  covering 
himfelf  with  his  cloak,  he  expired.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  virtuous  Socrates  !  A  ftory,  fays  Cicero,  which 
I  never  read  without  tears. 

The  friends  and  difciples  of  this  illuftrious  teacher 
of  wifdem  were  deeply  afflicted  by  his  death,  and  at- 
tended his  funeral  with  every  expreflion  of  grief.  Ap- 
prehcnlive,  however,  for  their  own  fafety,  they  foon  af- 
terwards privately  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  took  up 
their  refidence  in  diilant  places.  Several  of  them  vilit- 
ed  the  philofophcr  Euclid  of  Megara,  by  whom  they 
weie  kindly  received.  No  fooner  was  the  unjult  con- 
demnation of  Socrates  known  through  Greece,  than  a 
general  indignation  was  kindled  in  the  minds  of  good 
men,  who  univerfally  regretted  that  fo  diftinguilhed  an 
advocate  for  virtue  (hould  have  tallcn  a  facrifice  to  jea- 
loufy  and  envy.  The  Athenians  themfeh'es,  fo  remark- 
able for  their  caprice,  who  never  knew  the  value  of 
their  great  men  till  after  their  death,  loon  became  fen- 
hble  of  the  folly  as  well  as  criminality  of  putting  to 
death  the  man  who  had  been  the  chief  ornament  of 
their  city  and  of  the  age,  and  turned  their  indignation 
againft  his  accufers.  Melitus  was  condemned  to  death; 
and  Anytus,  to  efcape  a  fimilar  fate,  went  into  volun- 
taiy  exile.  To  give  a  farther  proof  of  the  fincerity  of 
their  regret,  the  Athenians  for  a  while  interrupted  pub- 
lic bulinefs ;  decreed  a  general  mourning  ;  recalled  the 
exiled  friends  of  Socrates ;  and  erected  a  ftatue  to  his 
memory  in  one  of  the  molt  frequented  parts  of  the  city. 
His  death  happened  in  the  firft  year  of  the  96th  olym- 
piad, and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Socrates  left  behind  him  nothing  in  writing  ;  but 
his  illullrious  pupils  XenopUon  and  Plato  have  in  fome 
raeafure  fupplitd  this  defect.  The  Memoirs  of  Socra- 
tesj  written  by  Xenophon,   afford,  however,  a  much 


more  accurate  idea  of  the  opinions  of  SocrRtcn,  and  of 
his  manner  of  teaching,  than  the  Dialogue!  of  Plato, 
who  everywhere  mixes  hia  own  conceptions  and  diction  v 
with  the  ideas  and  language  of  his  mailer.  It  is  rela- 
ted, that  when  Socrates  heard  Plato  recite  his  Lyfis, 
he  (aid,  !i  How  much  does  this  young  man  make  me 
fay  which  I  never  conceived  !" 

i  I  is  diftinguifhing  character  wis  that  of  a  moral  phi. 
lofopher;  and  his  doctrine  concernin  »  Clod  and  religion 
was  rathe.-  practical  than  fpeculative.  Hut  he  did  not 
neglect  to  build  the  llructure  of  icli'  ious  faith  upon 
the  f'rm  foundation  of  an  appeal  to  natural  appearances: 
He  taught,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  though  invifible, 
is  clearly  feen  in  his  works  ;  which  at  once  demo'iihate 
his  exiftence  and  his  wife  and  benevolent  providence.  He 
admitted,  betides  the  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  exiftence 
of  beings  who  poflefs  a  middle  ilation  between  God. 
and  man,  to  whofe  immediate  agency  he  afcribed  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  arTd  whom  he  fuppofed 
to  be  particularly  concerned  in  the  management  of  hu- 
man affairs.  Hence  he  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  one,  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  to  fol- 
low the  cuftoms  of  his  country.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
taught,  that  the  merit  of  all  religious  offerings  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  vorfhipper,  and  that  the  gods 
take  pleafure  in  the  facri rices  ot  none  but  the  truly  pious. 

Concerning  the  human  foul,  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was,  that  it  is  allied  to  the  Di- 
vine Being,  not  by  a  participation  of  effence,  but  by  a 
fimilarity  of  nature  ;  that  man  excels  all  other  animal.; 
in  the  (acuity  of  reafon  ;  and  that  the  exiftence  of  i»ootl 
men  will  be  continued  after  death  in  a  ftate  in  which 
they  will  receive  the  reward  of  their  virtue.  Although 
it  appears  that  on  this  latter  topic  he  was  not  wholly 
free  from  uncertainty,  the  confolation  which  he  profef- 
fc  i  to  derive  from  this  fource  in  the  immediate  profpect 
of  death,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  entertained 
a  real  expectation  »f  immortality  :  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  only  philofopher  of  ancient 
Greece  whofe  principles  admitted  of  fuch  an  expecta- 
tion (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  III.  Chap  iv.)  Of  his 
moral  fyftem,  which  was  in  a  high  degree  pure,  and 
founded  on  the  fureft  bafis,  the  reader  will  find  a  fhort 
view  in  our  article  Moral  Philosophy,  n"  4. 

Socrates  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  ecclefiaftical- hif- 
torian  of  the  5th  century,  born  at  Conftantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Theodolius  :  he  profelTed  the 
law  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  whence  he  obtained  the 
name  of  Scbolajlicus.  He  wrote  an  ecclefiaftical  hittory 
from  the  year  309,  where  Eufebius  ended,  down  to 
440  ;  and  wrote  with  great  exactnefs  and  judgment. 
An  edition  of  Eufebius  and  Socrates,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  notes  by  Reading,  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1720. 

SODA,  the  name  given  bythe French  chemifts  to  the 
mineral  alkali,  which  is  found  native  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  :  it  is  obtained  alfo  from  common  fait,  and 
from  the  athes  of  the  kali,  a  fpecies  of  falfola.  See  Al- 
kali, n°  7.  and  Chemistry-/™/!;.).-. 

Soda  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  heat  in  the  ftomach  or 
heart-burn.     See  Medicine,  n°  275. 

SODOM,  formerly  a  town  of  Paleftine  in  Afia,  fa- 
mous in  Scripture  for  the  wickednefs  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  their  deftru&ion  by  lire  from  heaven  on  account  oH 
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Sodomy,  that  wickednefs.  The  place  where  it  flood  is  now  co- 
fiw*-  vered  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  Lake  Af- 
v~~     phaltites.      See  Asphaltites. 

SODOMY,  an  unnatural  crime,  fo  called  from  the 
city  of  Sodom,  which  was  deftroyed  by  fire  tor  the 
fame.  The  Levitical  law  adjudged  thofe  guilty  of  this 
execrable  crime  to  death  ;  and  the  civil  law  afligns  the 
fame  punilhment  to  it.  The  law  of  England  makes  it 
felony.  There  is  no  ftatute  in  Scotland  again!!  Sodo- 
my ;  the  libel  of  the  crime  is  therefore  founded  on  the 
divine  law,  and  practice  makes  its  punilhment  to  be 
burned  alive. 

SODOR,  a  name  always  conjoined  with  Man,  in 
mentioning  the  bilhop  of  Man's  diocefe.  Concerning 
the  origin  and  application  of  this  word,  very  different 
opinions  have  been  formed  by  the  learned.  Buchanan 
(lib.  i.  cap.  34..)  fays,  that  before  his  time  the  name  of 
Sodor  was  given  to  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Man.  In 
Gough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  (vol.  iii.  p.  70 1 . ) 
it  is  (aid,  that  after  the  ille  of  Man  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  this  appellation  was  given  to  a  fmall 
ifland  within  mullcet-fhot  ot  Man,  in  which  the  cathe- 
dral Hands,  called  by  the  Norwegians  the  Holm,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  the  Peel.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  a 
charter  is  quoted  A.  D.  150.3,  in  which  Thomas  earl 
of  Derby  and  lord  of  Man  confirms  to  Huan  Helketh 
bilhop  of  Sodor  all  the  lands,  Sec.  anciently  belonging 
to  the  bifhops  of  Man.  "  Ecclefiam  cathedralem  fanfti 
Germani  in  Holm  Sodor  v;l  Pel;  vocatam,  ecclefiam 
iancti  Patricii  ibidem,  et  locum  pr.etatum  in  quo  eccle- 
fia?  pnefatae  fitsc  flint."  The  truth  of  either,  or  per- 
haps of  both,  thefe  accounts  might  be  allowed  ;  but 
neither  of  them  are  fufficient  to  account  for  the  conltant 
conjunction  of  Sodor  and  Man,  in  charters,  registers, 
and  hifloties.  If  Sodor  was  a  fmall  town  or  ifland  be- 
longing to  Man,  it  cannot  be  conceived  why  it  is  al- 
ways mentioned  before  it,  or  rather  why  it  fliould  be 
mentioned  at  all  in  fpeakin  j  of  a  bifhop's  diocefe.  To 
fpeak  of  the  bifhopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  this  cafe 
would  be  as  improper  as  it  would  be  to  call  the  bi- 
fhopric of  Durham  the  bilhopric  of  Holy  Ifland  and 
Durham,  or  the  bifhopric  of  Darlington  and  Durham  ; 
the  former  being  a  fmall  ifland  and  the  latter  a  town 
belonging  to  the  county  and  diocefe  of  Durham.  Nei- 
ther ot  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  give  a  fatisfaclory- ac- 
count <of  the  original  conjunction  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

The  ifland  oflona  was  the  place  where  the  bifhop  of 
the  ifles  reiided,  the  cathedral  church  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  was  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  in  Greek  Soter, 
hence  Sotorenfa,  which  might  be  corrupted  into  Soda* 
renfes,  a  name  frequently  given  by  Danifh  writers  to 
the  wellern  ifles  ot  Scotland.  That  we  may  be  the 
moie  difpofed  to  accede  to  this  Grecian  etymology, 
•  the  advocates  for  this  opinion  teil  us,  that  the  name 
Icalumkill,  which  is  often  applied  to  this  illand,  is  alfo 
of  Greek  extraction,  being  derived  from  Cu'umba,  "  a 
pigeon;''  a  meaning  that  exactly  conefponds  to  the 
Celtic  word  Colum  and  the  Hebrew  word  Zona.  We 
muit  contefs,  however,  that  we  have  very  little  faith  in 
the  conjectures  of  etymologiits,  and  think  that  upon  no 
occafion  they  alone  can  ellablilh  any  fact,  though  when 
concurring  with  facts  they  certainly  tend  to  confirm 
and  explain  them.  It  is  only  from  historical  facts  that 
we  can  know  to  what  Sodor  was  applied. 

It  appears  from  the  hiilory  of  the  Orkneys,  compiled 


by   a.i   old  Iflandic  writer,   tranflated  and  enlarged  by      Sodol 
Torfseus,  that  the  jEbuda;  or  Wellern  ifles  of  Scotland      ,  M 
were  divided  into  two  chillers,  Nordureys  and  Sudereys.  .  '''   , 

The  Nordureys,  which  were  feparated  from  the  Sude- 
reys by  the  point  of  Ardnamurcaan,  a  promontory  in 
Argylefliire,  confided  of  Muck,  Egg,  Rum,  Canna, 
Sky,  Rafay,  Barra,  South  Uift,  North  Uitt,  Benbecu- 
la,  and  Lewis,  including  Harris,  with  a  great  number  of 
fmall  ifles.  The  Sudereys  were,  Man,  Arran,  Bute, 
Cumra,  Avon,  Gid,  Ila,  Colonfay,  Jura,  Scarba,  Mull, 
Iona,  Tiree,  Coll,  Ulva,  and  other  fmall  iflandj.  All 
thefe,  when  joined  together,  and  fubject  to  the  fame 
prince,  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  ifles.  In 
the  Norwegian  language  Sudsr  and  Murder,  fignifying 
fouthern  and  northern,  and  ej  or  ay  an  ifl<-.id.  When 
the  iEbudae  were  under  one  monarch,  the  feat  of  em- 
pire was  fixed  in  the  Sudereys,  and  the  Nordureys  were 
governed  by  deputies  ;  hence  the  former  are  much  of- 
tener  mentioned  in  hittory  than  the  latter  ;  hence,  too, 
the  Sudereys  often  comprehend  the  Nordureys,  as  in  our 
days  Scotland  is  fometimes  comprehended  under  England. 
Sudereys,  or  Suder,  when  anglicifed,  became  Sodor  ; 
and  all  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  being  included  in 
one  diocefe  under  the  Norwegian  prince^,  the  bilhop 
appointed  to  fuperintend  them  was  called  the  bifhop  of 
Man  and  the  ifles,  or  the  bifhop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
Since  Man  was  conquered  by  Edward  III.  it  has  been 
feparated  from  the  other  ifles,  and  its  biflioos  have  ex- 
ercifed  no  jursL  '.iction  over  them.  Slreuld  it  now  be 
alked,  why  then  is  the  bhhop  of  Man  it  ill  called  the  bi- 
fhop of  Sodor  and  Man  ?  we  reply,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  difcover  no  reafon  j  but  fuppofe  the  appellation 
to  be  continued  in  the  fame  way,  as  the  title  king  ot 
France,  has  been  kept  up  by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain, 
for  feveral  centuries  after  the  English  were  entirely  ex- 
pelled from  France. 

SOFA,  in  the  eaft,  a  kind  of  alcove  rr.ifcd  half  a 
foot  above  the  floor  of  a  chamber  or  other  aoartment  ; 
and  ufed  as  the  place  of  Hate,  where  viitors  of  dillinc- 
tion  are  received.  Among  the  Turks  the  whole  floor 
of  their  llate-rooms  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  tapeftry, 
and  on  the  window-fide  is  raifed  a  fofa  or  fopha,  laid 
with  a  kind  of  matrafs,  covered  with  a  carpet  much 
richer  than  the  other.  On  this  carpet  the  Turks  are 
feated,  both  men  and  women,  like  the  taylors  hi  Eng- 
land, crofs-legged,  leaning  againll  the  wall,  which  is 
bolftered  with  velvet,  fattin,  or  other  fluff  fuitable  t  , 
the  feafon.  Here  they  eat  their  meals  ;  only  laying-a 
fkin  over  the  carpet  to  ferve  as  a  table-cloth,  and  a 
round  wooden  board  over  all,  covered  with  plates,  &C. 

SOFALA,  or  Cefala,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  King 
on  the  coail  of  Mofambique,  near  Zangucbar.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Monomotapa  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Mofambique  Sea;  on  the  louth  by  the  kingdom  of 
Sabia  ;  and  on  the  well  by  that  of  Manica.  It  con- 
tains mines  of  gold  and  iron,  and  a  great  number  of  ele- 
phants. It  is  governed  by  a  king,  tiibulary  to  the 
Poituguele,  who  built  a  fort  at  the  principal  town, 
which  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  ol  great  importance  for 
their  trade  to  the  Eall  Indies.  It  is  leated  in  a  fmall 
ifland,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  E.  Long.  35.  4;-. 
S.  Lat.  20.  20. 

.^OFFITA,  or  Softit,  in  architecture,  any  timber 

ceiling  formed  of  crofs  beams  of  flying  cornices,   the 

fquare  compartiments  or  pannels  of  which  are  enriched 
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with  fcolpture,  painting,  or  gilding  ;  fuch  are  thofe  in 
(he  palaces  of  Italy,  and  in  the  apartments  of  Luxem- 
bourg at  Paris, 

Suffita,  or  Soffit,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  underfide  cr 
face  of  an  architrave  ;  and  more  particularly  for  that  of 
the  corona  or  Hi  micr,  which  the  ancient6  called  lacunar, 
the  French  plafond,  and  wc  ufually  the  (inf.  It  is  en- 
riched with  compartments  of  rofes  ;  and  in  the  Doric 
order  has  1 8  drops,  ditpofed  in  three  ranks,  fix  in  each, 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  gutta;,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
triirlyp'ns. 

SOFI,  or  Sopm.      SceSorin. 

SOFTEN  ING,  in  painting,  the  mixing  and  diluting 
«f  colours  with  the  brufh  or  pencil. 

SOHO,  the  name  of  a  let  of  works,  or  manufactory 
of  a  variety  of  hard- wares,  belonging  to  Mr  Boulton,  fi- 
tuatcd  on  the  borders  of  Staffordfhire,  within  two  miles 
of  Birmingham  ;  now  fo  juftly  celebrated  as  to  deferve 
a  (hort  hiflorical  detail. 

About  ^o  years  ago  the  premifes  confined  of  a  fmall 
mill  and  a  few  obfeure  dwellings.  Mr  Boulton,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr  Fothergill,  then  his  partner,  at  an  cx- 
pence  of  L.  9000,  erected  a  handfome  and  extenfive 
edifice,  with  a  view  ot  manufacturing  metallic  toys. 
The  firft  productions  confided  of  buttons,  buckles, 
watch-chains,  trinkets,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  were 
peculiar  to  Birmingham.  Novelty,  tafte,  and  variety, 
were,  however,  always  conlpicuous  ;  and  plated  wares, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sheffield  plate,  comprifing  a 
great  variety  of  nfeful  and  ornamental  articles,  became 
another  permanent  fubjett  of  manufacture. 

To  open  channels  for  the  confumption  of  thefe  com- 
modities, all  tire  northern  part  of  Europe  was  explored 
by  the  mercantile  partner  Mr  Fothergill.  A  wide  and 
rxtenfive  correfpondence  was  thus  ellablifhed,  the  un- 
dertaking became  well  known,  and  the  manufacturer, 
by  becoming  his  own  merchant,  eventually  enjoyed  a 
double  profit. 

Impelled  by  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  arts,  and 
by  the  patriotic  ambition  of  forming  his  favourite  Soho 
into  a  fruitful  feminary  of  artills,  the  proprietor  extend- 
ed his  views  ;  and  men  of  tafte  and  talents  were  now 
fought  for,  and  liberally  patronifed.  A  fuccefsful  imi- 
tation of  the  French  or  moulic  ornaments,  confiding  of 
vafes,  tripods,  candelabra,  &c.  &c.  extended  the  cele- 
brity of  the  works.  Services  of  plate  and  other  works 
m  iilver,  both  maffive  and  airy,  were  added,  and  an  af- 
iay  office  was  eftablifhed  in  Birmingham. 

Mr  Watt,  the  ingenious  improver  of  the  (team-en- 
gine, is  now  in  partnerfhip  with  Mr  Boulton  ;  and  they 
carry  on  at  Soho  a  manufactory  of  (team-engines,  not 
lefs  beneficial  to  the  public  than  lucrative  to  tbemfelves. 
This  valuable  machine,  the  nature  and  excellences  of 
which  are  defcribed  in  another  place  (fee  Si '4 A  w-Engine), 
Mr  Boulton  propofed  to  apply  to  the  operation  ot  coin- 
ing, and  fuitable  apparatus  was  erected  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  in  the  hope  »f  being  employed  by  government 
to  make  a  new  copper-coinage  for  the  kingdom.  Ar- 
tifts  of  merit  were  engaged,  and  fpecimens  of  exquilite 
delicacy  were  exhibited  ;  but  as  no  national  coinage 
has  taken  place,  the  works  are  employed   upon  hi^h 
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fini'licd  medals  and  private  coins.     To   enumerate  all 
the  productions  of  this  manufactory  would  be  tedious  (a).    ' 

In  a  national  view,  Mr  Bouhon's  undo  takings  are 
highly  valuable  and  important.  By  collecting  around 
him  artifts  ot  various  detcriptious,  rival  talents  have 
been  called  torth,  and  by  lucc<  Hive  competition  have 
been  multiplied  to  an  extent  highly  beneficial  to  the 
public.  The  manual  arts  partook  of  the  benefit,  and 
became  propoitionably  improved. 

A  barren  heath  has  been  covered  with  plenty  and 
population  ;  and  Mr  Boulton  8  works,  which  in  their 
infancy  were  little  known  and  attended  to,  now  cover 
level al  acres,  give  employment  to  more  than  603  pei- 
fons,  and  are  faid  to  be  the  firft  of  their  kind  in  Europe. 

SOIL,  the  mould  covering  the  furtace  ot  the  earth, 
in  which  vegetables  grow.  It  fervts  as  a  fupport  for 
vegetables,  and  as  a  rcfervoir  for  receiving  and  commit* 
meat  in  {  their  nuurifhment. 

Soils  are  commonly  double  or  triple  compounds  of 
the  feveral  reputed  primitive  earths,  except  the  barytic 
(ice  Earths).  The  magnefian  likewife  fparingly  oc- 
curs. The  more  tcrtile  foils  affoid  alfo  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  coally  fubitance  arifing  from  putietaction, 
and  fome  traces  of  marine  acid  and  gypfust.  'the  vul- 
gar divifion  into  clay,  chalk,  land,  and  gravel,  is  well 
underltood.  Loam  denotes  any  ioil  moderately  ad  lie- 
five  ;  and,  according  to  the  ingredient  that  predomi- 
nates, it  receives  the  epithets  of  clayey,  chalky,  fandy, 
or  gravelly.  The  intimate  mixture  ot  clay  with  the 
oxydes  of  iron  is  called  till,  and  is  of  K  hard  confiileiice 
and  a  dark  reddilh  colour.  Soils  are  (ound  by  inalytis 
to  contain  their  earthy  ingredients  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. According  to  M.  Giobcrt,  fertile  mould  in 
the  vicinity  of  Turin,  where  the  fall  of  rain  amounts 
yearly  to  40  inches,  affords  for  each  100  parts,  from 
77  to  79  of  filex,  from  8  to  14  of  argill,  and  from  5 
to  12  of  calx  ;  befides  about  one-half  of  carbonic  mat- 
ter, and  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  gas,  partly  carbonic 
and  partly  hydrocarbonic.  The  fame  experimenter  re- 
prefents  the  compofition  of  barren  foils  in  limilar  fitua- 
tions  to  be  from  42  to  88  fur  cent,  of  filex,  from  23  to 
30  of  argill,  and  from  4  to  20  of  calx.  The  celebrated 
Bergman  found  rich  (oils  in  the  valleys  of  Sweden, 
where  the  annual  quantity  ©f  rain  is  24  inches,  to  con- 
tain, for  each  loo  parts,  56  of  liliceous  land,  14  of  ar- 
gill, and  30  of  calx.  In  the  climate  of  Paris,  where  the 
average  fall  of  rain  is  20  inches,  fertile  mixtures,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Tillct,  vary  from  46  to  52  fer  cent,  of 
(ilex,  anil  from  I  1  to  1  7  of  argill,  with  37  of  calx. 
Hence  it  appears  that  in  dry  countries  rich  earths  are  of 
a  clofer  texture,  and  contain  more  of  the  calcareous  in- 
gredient, with  lefs  of  the  liliceous.  Mr  Arthur  Young 
has  difcovered,  that  the  value  of  fertile  lands  is  nearly 
proportioned  to  the  quantities  of  gas  which  equal 
weights  of  their  foil  afford  by  diliillation.  See  Agri- 
culture, n°  24.  and  1 1 8. 

SOISSONS,  an  ancient,  large,  and  confiderable  city 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifne  and  late  province 
of  Soiffonnois.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  under  the  firit  lace  of  the  French  monarchs. 
It  contains  about  1  2,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  biihop's 

lee. 


(a)  It  was  at  this  place,  in  the  year  !  772,  that  Mr  Eginton  invented  his  expeditious  method  of  copying 

jjCtures  in  oil. 
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fee.  The  environs  arc  charming,  but  the  ftreeti  are 
i:  u  row,  and  the  houfes  ill-built.  The  fine  cathedral 
j  has  one  of  the  moll  confidtrable  chapters  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  hifhop,  when  the  archbilhop  of  Rheims 
was  .difeiit,  had  a  right  to  crown  the  king.  The  caftle, 
though  ancient,  is  not  that  in  which  the  kings  of  the 
firlt  race  refidfd.  Soiffons  is  feated  in  a  very  pleafant 
and  fertile  valley,  on  the  river  Aifne,  ^o  miles  welt  by- 
north  of  Rheims,  and  6o  north  call  of  Paris.  E.  Long, 
j.  24.  N.  Lat.49.  23. 

SOKE,  or  Son.     See  Socage. 

SOKEMANS.      See  Soc  and  Socage. 

SOL,  in  mulic,  the  fifth  note  of  the  gamut,  a.',  re, 
mi,  /■;,  fol,  la.      See  Gamut. 

Sol,  or  Sou,  a  French  coin  made  up  of  copper  mix- 
ed with  a  little  filver,  and  is  worth  upwards  of  an  Eng- 
lifh  halfpenny,  or  the  23d  part  of  an  Englifh  (hilling. 
The  fol  when  firft  Itruck  was  equal  in  value  to  1  2  de- 
niers  Tournois.  whence  it  was  alfo  called  douzain,  a  name 
it  lliil  retains,  tho'  its  ancient  value  be  changed  ;  the  fol 
having  been  lince  augmented  by  three  deniers,  and  (truck 
with  a  puuehton  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  to  make  it  current  'or 
!  c  deniers.  Soon  after  the  old  fols  were  coined  over 
again,  and  both  old  and  new  were  indifferently  made 
current  for  15  deniers.  In  1739,  the  value  of  the  lame 
fols  was  railed  to  1  8  deniers.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  fol  of  18  deniers  was 
again  lowered  to  15;  and  by  the  late  king  it  was  re- 
duced to  the  original  value  of  12.  What  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  pofterity  may  perhaps  difcover. 

The  Dutch  have  alio  two  kinds  of  fols  :  the  one  of 
lilver,  called  fols  de  gros,  and  likewife^Wi;7j;  the  other 
of"  copper,  called  alfo  the  /luyvcr. 

Sol,   the    Sun,   in   ailronomy,   aftrology,   &c.      See 

AsTRONOMY,/><7//7m. 

Sol,  in  chemiftry,  is  gold  ;  thus  called  from  an  opi- 
nion that  this  metal  is  in  a  particular  manner  under  the 
influence  ot  the  fun. 

Sol,  in  heraldry,  denotes  Or,  the  golden  colour  in 
the  arms  of  fovereign  princes. 

SOL.£US,  or  Solel's,  in  anatomy,  one  "f  the  cx- 
tenfor  mufcles  of  the  foot,  ruing  from  the  upper  and 
hinder  parts  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

SOLAN-goose,  in  ornithology.   See  Pelicanus. 

SOLANDRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  ot  monidelphia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polyandria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under 
the  38th  order,  Tricoccex.  The  calyx  is  fimple  ;  the 
capfule  oblong,  wreathed,  and  five-celled  ;  the  feeds  are 
many,  difpofed  in  cells  in  a  double  order.  The  valves 
after  maturity  are  divaricated,  even  to  the  bafe,  and 
winged  inwards  by  the  partition.  The  only  fpecies  is 
the  Lobnta.  This  genus  was  full  named  Solandra,  in 
humour  of  Dr  Solander,  by  Murray  in  the  I  4th  edition 
of  the  Syflem.i  Vegetabihum. 

SOLANUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandnu  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  28th  order, 
Lurid*.  The  calyx  is  inferior  ;  the  corolla  is  rotate, 
and  generally  monophyllous ;  the  fruit  a  berrv,  bilocu- 
lar,  and  containing  many  fmall  and  fiat  feeds.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  66  fpecies,  moft  of  them  natives  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weil  Indies.  The  molt  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  following. 

1.  The  Dulcamara,  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  Africa 


is  a  fiender  climbing  plant,  rifing  to  fix  or  more  feet  in  Sofemm. 
height.  The  leaves  are  generally  oval,  pointed,  and  of  ~~~~ v_ ™" 
a  deep  green  colour;  the  flowers  hang  in  loofe  chillers, 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  divided  into  five  pointed  feg- 
ments.  The  calyx  is  purple,  perfiftcnt,  and  divided  in- 
to five.  The  five  filaments  are  fhort,  black,  and  inftrted 
into  the  tube  of  the  coiolla.  The  anthera;  vcllow,  erect, 
and  united  in  a  point  as  ufual  in  this  genus.  The  ftvle 
is  long,  and  terminate!  in  an  obtuie  ftigma.  The  berry, 
when  ripe,  is  red,  and  contains  many  flat  yelluwifli  feeds. 
It  grows  in  hedges  well  fupplied  with  water,  and 
flowers  about  the  end  ot  June.  On  chewing  the  roots, 
we  firft  feel  a  bitter,  then  a  fweet,  tafte  ;  hence  the 
name.  The  berries  are  faid  to  be  pnifonous,  and  mav 
ealily  be  miftaken  by  children  for  currants.  The  /lip  :  : 
or  younger  branches  are  directed  for  ufe,  and  may  be 
employed  either  frdh  or  dried  :  they  fhoold  be  gather- 
ed in  the  autumn.  This  plant  is  generally  given  in  de- 
co  "Hon  or  infufion.  Razou  direfts  the  following:  Take 
dried  dulcamara  twigs  half  2  dram,  and  pour  upon  it  16 
ounces  of  fpring  water,  which  mull  be  boiled  down  to 
8  ounces ;  then  llrain  it.  Three  or  four  tes  fpoonfuls  to 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  diluted  with  milk  to  prevent 
its  exciting  a  naufea.  Several  authors  take  notice,  that 
the  dulcamara  partakes  of  the  milder  powers  of  the 
nightfhade,  joined  to  a  refolvent  and  fanonaceous  quali- 
ty ;  hence  ^t  promotes  the  iecretions  of  urine,  fweat, 
the  menfes,  and  lochia.  It  is  recommended  in  a  variety 
of  diforders  ;  but  particularly  in  rheumatifms,  obltrutt- 
ed  menfes,  and  lochia,  alfo  in  fome  obltinate  cutaneous 
difeafes. 

2.  The  Nigrum,  common  in  many  places  in  Britain 
about  dunghills  and  wafte  places.  It  nfes  to  about  two 
feet  in  height.  The  Italk  herbaceous,  the  leaves  alter- 
nate, irregularly  oval,  indented,  and  clothed  with  foft 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  white  ;  the  berries  black  and 
fhining.  It  appears  to  poflefs  the  deleterious  qu?liti;s 
ot  the  other  nightfhades  in  a  very  high  depree,  and  even 
the  fmcll  of  the  plant  is  faid  to  caufe  flfep.  ilie  ber- 
ries are  equally  poifonous  with  the  leaves  ;  caufing  car- 
dia/gia,  and  Je'irium,  and  violent  diitjrtions  of  the  limbs 
in  children.  Mr  Getaker  in  1757  recommended  its  in- 
ternal ufe  in  old  fores,  in  fcrofnlous  and  cancerous  ulcers,. 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  duplies.  He  favs,  that  one 
grain  infufed  in  an  ounce  of  water  fometimes  produced  a 
confiderable  effeft  ;  that  in  tlie  dofe  of  two  or  three 
grains  it  fcldom  failed  to  evacuate  the  rirtl  pafiages,  toin- 
creafe  very  fenlibly  the  difcharges  by  the  fkin  and  kid- 
neys, and  fometimes  to  occafion  headach,  drowlinefs,  gid- 
dinefs.and  dimnefs  of  fight.  Mr  Broonifield  declares, 
that  in  cafes  in  which  he  tried  this  folanum,  they  were 
much  aggravated  by  it  ;  and  that  in  one  cafe  in  the 
dofe  of  one  grain  it  proved  mortal  to  one  of  his  pa- 
tients ;  therefore  he  contends  its  ufe  is  prejudicial.  This 
opinion  feems  tacitly  to  be  confirmed,  as  it  is  now  ne- 
ver given  internally.  In  ancient  times  it  was  employ- 
ed externally  as  a  difcutient  and  anodyne  in  fome  cuta- 
neous affeftions,  tumefactions  of  the  glands,  ulcers,  and 
diforders  of  the  eyes.  The  folanum  nigrum  ,  rubrum,  a 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  is  called  gumi  by  the  ne- 
groes. It  is  fo  far  from  having  any  deleterious  qua- 
lity, that  it  is  daily  ferved  up  at  table  as  greens  or  fpin- 
nage.     It  has  an  agreeable  bitter  tafte. 

3.  l.ycoperficum,  the  love-apple,  or  tomato,  cultivated., 
in  gardens  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  in  all  tro- 
7  pica!' 
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>m    pical  countries.     The   ftalk    is   herbaceous,  the  leaves 
pinnated,  oval,  pointed,  and  deeply  divided.   The  Bowers 
t  '   ,  are  on  funple  racemi  :  they  are  ("mall  and  yellow.      The 

henry  is  of  the  fize  of  a  plum ;  they  are  fmooth, 
(hining,  foft  ;  and  are  either  of  a  yellow  or  reddilh  co- 
lour. The  tomato  is  in  daily  ufe  ;  being  either  boiled 
in  foups  or  broths,  or  feived  up  boiled  as  garniihea  to 
f'.Jh-meats. 

4.  Melongena,  the  cae-plant,  or  vegetable  egg.  This 
18  alfo  cultivated  in  gardens,  particularly  in  Jamaica.  It 
feldom  rifes  above  a  foot  in  height.  The  ilalk  is  her- 
baceous and  fmooth  ;  the  leaves  oval  and  downy  ;  the 
flawers  are  large  and  blue  ;  the  fruit  is  as  big,  and  very- 
like,  the  egg  ot  a  goofe.  It  is  often  ufed  boiled  as  a 
vegetable  alon;;  with  animal  food  or  butter,  and  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  aphrodifiac  and  to  cure  fterility. 

c.  Lon^um.  This  plant  is  alfo  herbaceous,  but  grows 
much  ranker  than  the  foregoing.  The  flowers  are  blue; 
and  the  fruit  is  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  propor- 
tionally thick.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  at  table  as  the 
egg-plant. 

6.  Tulerofum,  the  common  potato.     See  Potato. 
•SOLAR,  fomething  belonging  to  the  Sun. 
SoLjiR-Spots.     See  Astronomy-//!*/?*. 
SOLDAN.     See  Sultan. 

SOLDANELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  order  of  mono- 
gynia ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
2  ill  order,  Prec'id.  The  corolla  is  campanulated  ;  the 
border  being  very  finely  cut  into  a  great  many  feg- 
ments.  The  capfule  is  unilecular,  and  its  apex  poly- 
dentate. 

SOLDER,  Soddf.r,  or  Soder,  a  metallic  or  mineral 
compoGtion  ufed  in  folelering  or  joining  together  other 
metals. 

Solders  are  made  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  bifmuth, 
and  lead  ;  ufually  obferving,  that  in  the  compofition 
there  be  fome  of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  foldered  mixed 
with  fome  higher  and  finer  metals.  Goldfmiths  ufually 
make  four  kinds  of  folder,  viz.  folder  of  eight,  where 
to  feven  parts  of  filver  there  is  one  of  brafs  or  copper  ; 
folder  of  fix,  where  only  a  fixth  part  is  copper ;  folder 
of  four,  and  folder  of  three.  It  is  the  mixture  of  cop- 
per in  the  folder  that  makes  raifed  plate  come  always 
cheaper  than  flat. 

As  mixtures  of  gold  with  a  little  copper  are  found 
to  melt  with  iefs  heat  than  pure  gold  itfelf,  thefe  mix- 
tures ferve  as  folders  for  gold  :  two  pieces  of  Hue  gold 
are  foldered  by  gold  that  has  a  fmall  admixture  of  cop- 
per ;  and  gold  alloyed  with  copper  is  foldered  by  fuch 
;:s  is  alloyed  with  more  copper  :  the  workmen  add  a 
little  filver  as  well  as  copper,  and  vary  the  proportions 
of  the  two  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  make  the  colour  of 
the  folder  correfpond  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  of  the 
piece.  A  mixture  o:  gold  and  copper  is  alio  a  folder 
for  fine  copper  as  well  as  for  fine  gold.  Gold  being 
particularly  difpofed  to  unite  with  iron,  proves  an  ex- 
cellent folder  for  the  finer  kinds  of  iron  and  iteel  inftru- 
ments. 

The  folder  ufed  by  plumbers  is  made  of  two  pounds 
of  lead  to  one  of  block-tin.  Its  gooduefs  is  tried  by 
melting  it,  and  pouring  the  bignefs  of  a  ci  own  piece  on 
a  table  ;  for,  if  good,  there  will  arile  little  bright  ihining 
fears  therein.  The  folder  for  copper  is  made  like  that 
of  the  plumbers ;  only  with  copper  and  tin ;  aud  for 


very  nice  works,  inftead  of  tin,  they  fomctimes  ufe  a  Solderin] 
quantity  of  filver.  Solder  for  tin  is  made  of  two-thirds  -"""V~ 
of  tin  and  one  ot  lead,  or  of  equal  parts  of  each  ;  but 
where  the  work  is  any  thing  delicate,  as  in  organ-pipe =, 
where  the  juncture  is  fcarce  difeernible,  it  is  made  of 
one  part  of  bifmuth  and  thiee  parts  of  pewter.  The 
pewterers  ufe  a  kind  of  folder  made  with  two  parts  of 
tin  and  one  of  bifmuth  ;  this  compofition  melts  with  the 
lead  heat  of  any  of  the  folders. 

Silver  folder  is  that  which  is  made  of  two  parts  of 
filver  and  one  of  brafs,  and  ufed  in  folelering  thofe  me- 
tals. Spelter  folder  is  made  of  one  part  of  brafs  and 
two  of  fpeller  or  zinc,  and  is  ufed  by  the  braziers  and 
copperfmiths  for  foldering  brafs,  copper,  and  iron.  This 
folder  is  improved  by  adding  to  each  ounce  of  it  one 
pennyweight  of  filver  ;  but  as  it  does  not  melt  without 
a  conliderable  degree  of  heat,  it  cannot  be  ufed  when 
it  is  inconvenient  to  heat  the  work  red-hot  ;  in  which 
cafe  copper  and  brafs  are  foldered  with  filver. 

Though  fpelter  folder  be  much  cheaper  than  filvcr- 
folder,  yet  workmen  in  many  cafes  prefer  the  latter. 
And  Mr  Boyle  informs  us,  that  he  has  found  it  to  run 
with  fo  moderate  a  heat,  as  not  much  to  endanger  the 
melting  of  the  delicate  parts  of  the  work  to  be  fialdered; 
and  if  well  made,  this  filver  folder  will  lie  even  upon  the 
ordinary  kind  itfelf ;  and  fo  fill  up  thofe  little  cavities 
that  may  chance  to  be  left  in  the  fir fL  operation,  which 
is  not  eafily  done  without  a  folder  more  calily  fulible 
than  the  fiiit  made  ufe  of.  As  to  iron,  it  is  fufficient 
that  it  be  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  the  two  extremities, 
in  this  ftate,  be  hammered  together  ;  by  which  means 
they  become  incorporated  one  with  the  other. 

SOLDERING,  the  joining  and  fattening  together  of 
two  pieces  of  the  fame  metal,  or  of  two  different  metals, 
by  the  fufion  and  application  of  fome  metallic  compofi- 
tion on  the  extremities  of  the  metals  to  be  joined. 

To  folder  upon  filver,  brafs,  or  iron  :  Take  filver, 
five  pennyweights  ;  brafs,  four  pennyweights  ;  melt 
them  together  tor  foft  lokler,  which  runs  foonelt.  Take 
filver,  five  pennyweights;  copper,  three  pennyweights; 
melt  them  together  for  hard  folder.  Beat  the  folder 
thin,  and  lay  it  on  the  place  to  be  foldered,  which  mult 
be  firft  fitted  and  bound  together  with  wire  as  occalion 
requires ;  then  take  borax  in  powder,  and  temper  it 
like  pap,  and  lay  it  upon  the  folder,  letting  it  dry  ; 
then  cover  it  with  live  coals,  and  blow,  and  it  will 
run  immediately  (  take  it  prefently  out  ot  the  fire,  and 
it  is  done.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  any  thing  is  to 
be  foldered  in  two  places,  which  cannot  well  be  done  at 
one  time,  you  muft  firft  folder  with  the  harder  folder, 
and  then  with  the  foft  ;  for  if  it  be  firft  done  with  the 
foft,  it  will  unfolder  again  before  the  other  is  fattened. 
Let  it  be  obferved,  that  if  you  would  not  have  your 
folder  run  about  the  piece  that  is  to  be  foldered, 
mutt  rub  fuch  places  over  with  chalk — In  the  foldering 
either  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  or  eithei  of  the  metals 
above  mentioned,  there  is  generally  ufed  borax  in  pow- 
der, and  fometimes  rofin.  As  to  iron,  ic  is  fufficient 
that  it  be  heated  red-hot,  and  the  two  extremities  thus 
hammered  together,  by  which  means  they  will  become 
incorporated  with  each  other,  l'or  the  finer  kinds  of 
iron  and  fteel  inttruments,  however,  gold  proves  an  ex- 
cellent folder.  This  metal  will  diffolve  twice  or  thrice 
its  weight  of  iron  in  a  degree  of  heat  very  far  lefs  than 
that  in  which  iion  itfelf  rucks  ;  hence  if  a  fmall  plate  of 
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g.,1 '.  it  mapped  round  the  pirti  ta  be  joined,  am!  if, 

terwards  melted  by  a  bbw  pine,  it  ftroegly  unites  the 
,  pieces  together  without  any  injury  to  the  iuilrumciit, 
however  delicate. 

SOLDIER,  a  military  man  lifted  to  feive  a  prince 
or  ftate  in  confideration  of  a  certain  daily  pay. 

SoLDiER-Crab.     See  Cancer 

Frcjh  IViiter  SoiniFR.     See  Stratiotes. 

SOLE,  in  the  maneje,  a  fort  of  horn  under  a  horfe'3 
foot,  which  is  much  more  tender  than  the  other  horn  that 
encomppffes  the  toot,  and  by  reafon  of  its  hardneU  is  pro- 
perly called  the  horn  or  hoof. 

Sole,  in  ichthyology.      Sec  P(.£uronectt. 3. 

SOLEA.      See  Sandal  and  Shoe. 

SOLECISM,  in  grammar,  a  Rife  manner  or  {peak- 
ing, contrary  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  either  in  rclpecl 
of  dcclenfion,  conjugation,  or  Ivntax. — The  word  is 
Greek,  "  derived  :rom  the  Soli,  a  people  of 

Attica,  who  being  transplanted  to  Cilicia,  loft  the  pu- 
rity o(  their  ancient  tongue,  and  became  ridiculous 
to  the  Athenians  for  the  improDrieties  into  which  they 
fell. 

SOLEMN,  fomething  performed  with  much  pomp, 
ceremony,  and  expence.  Thus  we  lay,  folemn  feafts, 
folemn  funerals,  folemn  games,  &c. — In  law,  folemn  fig- 
nifies  fomething  authentic,  or  what  is  clothed  in  all  its 
formalities. 

SOLEN,  razor-sheath,  or  Knife-handle  Shell;  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  clafs  o(  vermes,  and  order  of 
teftacea.  The  animal  is  an  afcidia.  The  fhell  is  bivalve, 
oblonsr,  and  opening  at  both  fides:  the  hinge  has  a  tooth 
fhaped  like  an  awl,  bent  back,  often  double,  not  insert- 
ed into  the  oppoiite  (hell ;  the  rim  at  the  fides  l'ome- 
what  worn  away,  and  has  a  horny  cartilaginous  hinge. 
There  are  23  fpecies.  Three  o(  them,  viz.  the  filiqua, 
vagina,  and  enfis,  are  found  on  the  Britifh  cnafts,  and 
lurk  in  the  fand  near  the  low-water  mark  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  When  in  want  of  food  they  elevate 
one  end  a  little  above  the  furtace,  and  protrude  their 
bodies  far  out  of  the  fhell.  On  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger they  dart  deep  into  the  fand,  fometimes  two  feet  at 
lealt.  Their  place  is  known  by  a  fmall  dimple  on  the 
furface.  Sometimes  they  are  dug  out  with  a  (hovel ;  at 
other  times  they  are  taken  by  ftriking  a  barbed  dart 
fuddenly  into  them.  When  the  fea  is  down,  thefe  fiih 
•  ifually  run  deep  into  the  fand  ;  and  to  brin:r  them  up, 
the  common  cuftom  is  to  throw  a  little  fait  into  the 
holes,  on  which  the  filh  raifes  itfelf,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes appears  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole.  When  half  the 
fhell  is  difcovered,  the  fifherman  has  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  take  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers  and  draw  it 
out :  but  he  mull  be  cautious  not  to  lofe  the  occasion, 
for  the  creature  does  not  continue  a  moment  in  that 
ftate  ;  and  if  by  any  means  the  fifherman  has  touched 
it,  and  let  it  flip  away,  it  is  gone  for  ever  ;  for  it  will 
not  be  decoyed  again  out  of  its  hole  by  fait ;  fo  that 
there  is  then  no  way  of  getting  it  but  by  digging  un- 
der it,  and  throwing  it  up  with  the  fand.  The  fiih  has 
two  pipes,  each  compofed  of  four  or  five  rings  or  por- 
tions of  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  unequal  lengths,  joined 
one  to  another  ;  and  the  places  where  they  join  are 
marked  by  a  number  of  fine  ftreaks  or  rays.  Now  the 
reafon  why  the  fait  makes  thefe  creatures  come  up  out 
of  their  holes,  is,  that  it  gives  them  violent  pain,  and 
even  corrodes  thefe  pipes.     This  is  fornewhat  ftrange, 
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a*  the  cieamre  is  nourifheJ  by  means  of  fak-watcrt  but    c 
it  is  very  evident,   that  if  a  little  fait   be  ilrewed  upon    So!-'    . 
thefe  pipes  in  a  Sfh  taken  out  of  its  habitation,  it  will         **~"" 
corrode  the  joinings  of  the  rings,  and  often  make  one 
or  more  joints  drop  oil:  the  creature,  to  avoid  this  mif- 
chief,  arifts  out  of  its  hole,  and  throws  off  the  fait,  and 
then  retires  back  a  gain.     The  ufe  of  thefe  pipes  to  the 
animal  is  the  fame  with  that  of  many  other  pipes  of  a 
like  kind  in   other  (hell-filh  ;  they  all   ferve  to   take   in 
water:     they   are   only  a    continuation   of  the    outer 
membrane  of  the  rifh,  and  ferve  indifferently  (or  taking 
in  and  throwing  out  the  water,  one  receiving,  and  the 
other  difcharging  it,  and  either  anfwering  equally  well 
to  their  purpote.     See  Animal  Motion. 

This  filh  was  ufed  as  food  by  the  ancients  ;  arid 
Athenxus,  from  Sophron,  fpeaks  ot  it  as  a  great  de- 
licacy, and  particularly  grateful  to  widows.  It  is  often 
ufed  as  food  at  prefent,  and  is  brought  up  to  table  fried 
in  ergs. 

SOLELFRE,  a  canton  of  Swifferland,  which  hold*, 
the  1  ith  rank  in  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  into  which 
it  was  admitted  in  the  year  148 1.  It  ftretches  partly 
through  the  plain,  and  partly  along  the  chains  of  the 
Jura,  and  contains  about  50,oco  inhabitants.  It  is  q  - 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  35  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  well.  The  foil  for  the  mod  part  is  exceed- 
ingly feitile  in  corn  ;  and  the  diftricts  within  the  Jura 
abound  in  excellent  paftures.  The  ttade  both  of  the 
town  and  canton  is  of  little  value,  although  they  are 
very  commodioufly  fituated  (or  an  extenfive  commerce. 
It  is  divided  into  11  baiL  wicks,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  all  Roman  Catholics  except  thofe  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Buckegberg,  who  protefs  the  reformed  religion.  The 
fovereign  power  relides  in  the  great  council,  which, 
computing  the  fenate  or  little  council  of  36,  conlills  of 
102  members,  chofen  by  the  fenate  in  equal  proportions 
from  the  1 1  tribes  or  companies  into  which  the  ancient 
burghers  are  diftrlbuted  ;  and,  owing  to  the  diftinetion 
between  the  ancient  and  the  new  burghers  (the  tormer 
confuting  of  only  85  families)  the  government  is  a  com- 
plete ariitocracy. 

Soleure,  an  ancient  and  extremely  neat  town  of 
Swifferland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  fame  name.  It 
contains  about  4C00  inhabitants,  and  is  pleafantly  feat- 
ed  on  the  Aar,  which  here  expands  into  a  noble  river. 
Amon.i  the  moil  remarkable  objects  of  curiofity  in  this 
town  is  the  new  church  of  St  Urs,  which  was  begun  - 
in  1762  and  finifhed  in  1772.  It  is  a  noble  edifice  of 
a  whitilh  grey  (tone,  diawn  from  the  neighbouring  quar- 
ries, which  admits  a  polilh,  and  is  a  fpecies  o(  rude  mar- 
ble. The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  of  the  Corin- 
thian, the  upper  of  theCompofite  order.  The  facade, 
which  confifts  of  a  portico,  iurmounted  by  an  elegant 
tower,  prefents  itfch  finely  at  the  extremity  of  the  prin- 
cipal (treet.  It  coll  at  lead  L.  8o,ooo,  a  considerable 
fum  tor  fuch  a  fmall  republic,  whofe  revenue  fcarcely 
exceeds  L.  1 2,  :co  a  year.  Soleure  is  furrounded  by 
regular  (lone  fortifications,  and  is  20  miles  north  north- 
eall  of  Bern,  27  fouth  fouth-weft  of  Bade,  and  45  weft 
of  Zurich.      E.  Long  7.  20.  N.  Lat.  +7.  15. 

SOLFAING,  in  mufic,  the  naming  or  pionouncing 
the  fevera!  notes  of  a  fong  by  the  fyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa, 
fo/,  &c.  in  learning  to  fing  it. 

Of  the  feven  notes  in  the  French  fcale  ut,  re,  mi,  fa, 
fo/,  la,  ft,  only  four  are  ufed  among  us  in  tinging,  as 

h  mi,   ■ 
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mi,  fa,  M,  Iii :  their  offio    ia  >    indpaUy,  in  fingfng,  found  produced  by  throwing  a  heavy  Ildne  on  the  plain 

that  by  applying  then  to  every  note  of  the  fcak,  it  m.iv  of  the  crater  of  the  Sohaterra,  ken.:,  to  indicate  that  it 

not  only  tie  pronounced  with   more  cafe,  but  chiefly  is  fupported  by  a  fort  of  arched  natural  vault ;  acid  one 

that   by  them  the   tones  and   femitones  of  the  natural  is  induced  to   think  that  there  is  a  pool   of  venter   be- 

lcale  may  be  better  marked  out  and  diflinguilhed    This  neath  this  vault  (which  boils  by  the  heat  of  a  ful 

n  is  obtained  by  the  four  fyllablcs  _/«, /*/,  In,  mi.  raneous  fire  ft  ill  deeper),  by  the  very  moift  fleam   that 

Thus  from  fa  tajfal  is  a  tone,  alio  from  folxola,  and  iffues  from  the  cracks  in  the   plain  of  the  Solfaterra, 

la  to  mi,  without  diftinguifhing  the  greater  or  lefs  which,   like  that  of  boiling  water,   runs  off  a  fword  or 

tone  ;  but  from  la  to  fa,  alio  bom  mi  to  / ',  is  only  a  knife,  prefented  to  it.  in  r<ic3t  drops.     On  the  out  fide, 

femitone.    If  then  thefe  be  applied  in  this  order, /a,  fo  ,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  the  Solfaterra,  towards 

,  la,  mi,  I ;    6tc.  they  exprefe  the  natural  feries  the  lake  of  Agnano,  water  rufhes  out  of  the  rocks  I  1 

from  C  ;  and  if  that  be  repeated  to  a  fecond   or  third  hot  as  to  raile   the  quickfilver  in  Fahrenheit's  thenno- 

ortave,  we  fee  by  tlnsm  how  to  exprefs  all  the  different  inettr   to  the   degree  of  boiling   water  (a)  ;  a  fart  of 

orders"  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  diatonic  fcale  ;  and  which  I  was  myfelf   an  eye-witnefs.     This  place,  well 

flill  above  mi  will  Hand  fa,  fol,  la,  and  below  it  the  fame  worthy  the  obfervauon  of  the  curious,   has  been  taken 

inverted  la,  Jul,  fa,  and  one   mi  is  alwavs   dillant   from  little  notice  ot  ;  it  is  called  the  Prjciarelii.     The  com- 

anolher  an  octave  ;   which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  of  the  mem  people  of  Naples  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 

all,  becaufe  after  mi  afcendmg  come  always  fa,  Jul,  la,  this  water  ;  and  make  much  of  it  in  all  cutaneous  dii- 


which  are  repeated  invertcdly  defcend 

To  conceive  the  ufe  of  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  tirft  thing  in  learning  to  ling,  is  to  make  one 
raife  a  fcale  of  notes  by  tones  and  femitones  to  an  oc- 


orders,  as  well  as  for  another  dil order  that  prevails  here. 
It  fcems  to  be  impregnated  chiefly  with  iulphur  and 
alum.  When  you  approach  your  ear  to  the  rocks  of 
the  Pifciarelli,  from  whence  this  water  ouzes,  you  hear 


tave,  and  defcend  again  by  the  lame  ;  and  then  to  rife  a  horrid  boiling  noife,  which  fcems  to  pioceed  tr<  n 
and  fall  by  greater  intervals  at  a  leap,  as  thirds  and  the  huge  cauldron  that  may  be  iupp'ded  to  be  under 
fourths,  S:c.  and  to  do  all  this  by  beginning  at  notes  of  the  plain  of  the  Solfaterra.  On  the  other  tide  ef  the 
different  pitch,  'then  thofe  notes  are  reprefented  by  Solfaterra,  next  the  fea,  there  is  a  rock  which  lias  corn- 
lines  and  fpaces,  to  which  thefe  fyllables  are  applied,  municaud  with  the  fea,  till  part  of  it  was  cut  away  to 
and  the  learners  taupht  to  name  each  line  and  fpace  make  the  road  to  l'uzzole;  this  was  undoubtedly  acon- 
thercbv,  which  makes  what  we  call  foljaing  ;  the  ufe  fiderahlc  lava,  that  ran  fiom  the  Solfaterra  when  it  was 
whereof  is,  that  while  they  are  learning  to  tune  the  de-  an  active  volcano.  Under  this  rock  ot  lava,  which  is 
frees  and  intervals  of  found  exprefled  by  notes  on  a  line  more  than  70  feet  hi^h,  there  is  a  itratum  of  pumice 
or  fpace,  or  learning  a  fong  to  which  no  words  are  ap-  and  afhes.  This  ancient  lava  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
plied,  they  may  not  only  do  it  the  better  by  means  of  mile  broad;- you  meet  with  it  abruptly  before  you  come 
articulate  founds,  but  chiefly  that  by  knowing  the  in  tight  of  Puzzole,  and  it  fihithes  as  abruptly  within 
degrees  and  intervals  expreffed  by  thofe  fyllables,  they  about  100  paces  ot  the  town.  The  ancient  name  of 
may  more  readily  know  the  places  of  the  femitones,  and  the  Solfaterra  was  Forum  Vulcani  ;  a  Itrong  proof  of  its 

origin   trom    fubterraneous    trie,      'i  he   degree  of  heat 


may  more  readily  know  tne  plai 
the  true  dillance  of  the  notes. 


See  the  article  Sing- 


SOLFATERR  A,  a  mountain  of  Italy  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  Terra  di  Lavoro.  This  mountain 
appears  evidently  to  have  been  a  volcano  in  ancient 
times  ;  and  the  foil  is  yet  fo  hot,  that  the  workmen  em- 


that  the  Solfaterra  has  preterved  tor  fo  many  a.>es, 
feems  to  have  calcined  the  Hones  upon  its  cone  and  in 
its  crater,  as  they  are  very  white  and  crumble  eatily  in 
the  hottcft  parts.     See  Chemistry,  n    656. 

SOLICITOR,  a  perfon  employed   to  take  care  of 


Soyed  there  in  making  alum  n^ed   nothing   elle  betides  and   manage   fuits   depending   111  tile  courts  ot  law  or 

e  heat  of  the  ground    for   evaporating   their   liquids,  equity.      Solicitors  are  within  the  flatute  to  be  fwom, 

Of  this  mountain  we  have  the  following  account  by  Sir  and  admitted  by   the  judges,  before  they  are  allowed 

William  Hamilton.      "Near  Aftruni    (another  moun-  to  pracfile  in  our  courts,  in  like  manner  as  attorneys, 

tain,  formerly  a  volcano  like  wife)   rifes  the  Solfatena,  There  is  alio  a  great  officer  of  the  law,  next  to  the 

which   not  onlv  retains  its  cone  and  crater,  but  much  attorney  General,    who   is  ftyled  the  king's  folicitor-ge- 

of  its   former  heat.      In  the   plain   within   the   crater,  neral  ;  who  holds  his  office  by  patent  during  the  king's 

fmoke   iffues  from  many  parts,   as  alfo  from  its  tides  :  pleature,    has   the   care   and  concern    of  managing  the 

here,  by  means  of  ftones  and  tiles  heaped  over  the  ere-  king's  affairs,  and  lias  fees  for  plead  ng,  bcfides  other 

vices,  through  which  the  Imoke  paffes,  they  collect  in  fees  ariling  by  patents,  &c.      He  attends  on  the  privy- 

an    aukward    manner  what    they   call  faie    armoniaco  ;  council;  and  the  attorney-general  and  he  were  anciently 

and  from  the  land  of  the  plain  they  extract  Iulphur  and  reckoned  among  the  officers  of  the  exchequer  ;  thev 

alum.      This   fpot,   will  attended   to,  might   certainly  have  their  audience,  and   come  within   the   bar  in  ail 

produce  a  good  revenue,  whereas  I   doubt    it  they  have  other  Courts. 

hitherto  ever  cleared  L.  200  ayear  by  it.    The  hollow  SOLID,  in  philofophy,  a  body  whofe  parts   ate  fo 

firmly 


(a)  "I  have  lemarkcd,  that  after  a  great  fall  of  rain,  the  degree  of  heat  in  this  water  is  much  lefs; 
which  will  account  for  what  Padre  lone  lay?  (in  his  book,  intitlcd  Hi/loire  tt  Phenemenet  du  Vejuve),  that 
when  he  tried  it  in  company  with  Monfeur  de  la  Condamine,  the  degree  o:  heat,  upon  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter, was  68p. 
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firmly  eonne&ed  together,  as  not  eafily  to  give  way  or    tiplyins 
flip  from  each  other;  in  which  fcnfe /olid  ftands  oppufed 
j  to  fluid.  * 

Geometricians  define  a  folid  to  be  the  third  fpecics 
of  magnitude,  or  that  which  has  three  dime'nlions,  s\l. 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  or  depth. 

Solids  are  commonly  divided  into  regular  and  irregu- 
lar. The  regular  folids  are  thofe  terminated  by  regular 
and  equal  planes,  and  are  only  five  in  number,  viz.  the 
tetrahedron,  which  confifts  of  four  equal  triangles  ;  the 
cube  or  hexahedron,  of  fix  equal  fquares  ;  the  oftahe- 
dron,  of  eight  equal  triangles  ;  the  dodecahedron,  ot 
twelve  ;  and  the  icofihedron,  of  twenty  equal  trian/les. 

The  irregular  folids  are  almoft  infinite,  comprehend- 
ing all  fuch  as  do  not  come  under  the  definition  of  re- 
gular folids ;  as  the  fphere,  cylinder,  cone,  parallelo- 
gram, prifrh,  parallelopiped,  Sec. 

Solids,  in  anatomy,  are  the  bones,  ligaments,  mem- 
branes, mufcles,  nerves  and  vefiels,  &c. 

The  folid  parts  of  the  body,  though  equally  compo- 
fed  of  veflels,  are  different  with  regard  to  their  confid- 
ence ;  fome  being  hard  and  others  foft.  The  hard,  as 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  ijive  firmnefs  and  attitude  to 
the  body,  and  fuftain  the  other  parts  :  the  foft  parts, 
either  alone  or  together  with  the  hard,  ferve  to  execute 
the  animal  functions.      See  Anatomy. 

SOLID  AGO,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefla,  and  to  the  order  of 
polysomia  fuperf.ua  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging 
under  the  49th  order,  Compofitt.  The  receptacle  is  na- 
ked ;  the  pappus  fimple  ;  the  radii  arc  commonly  five  ; 
the  fcales  of  the  calyx  are  imbricated  and  curved  inward. 
There  are  I4fpecies;  fempervirens,  canadenfis,  altifli- 
ma,  lateriflora,  bicolor,  lanceolata,  ccefia,  mexicana,  flex- 
icaulis,  latitolia,  virgaurea,  minuta,  rigida,  noveboracen- 
fis.  Among  thefe  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  which  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  the  virgaurea,  or  golden  rod,  which 
grows  frequently  in  rough  mountainous  paftures  and 
woods.  The  ftems  are  branched,  and  vary  from  fix 
inches  to' five  feet  high,  but  their  common  height  is 
about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  a  little  hard  and  rough 
to  the  touch  ;  the  lower  ones  oval-lanceolate,  generally 
a  little  ferrated  and  ftipported  on  footflalks  ;  thofe  on 
the  flalks  are  elliptical ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
prow  in  fpikes  from  the  alx  of  the  leaves  ;  the  fcales  of 
the  calyx  are  lanceolate,  of  unequal  length,  and  ot  a 
y>ale  green  colour  ;  the  female  florets  in  the  rays  are 
from  five  to  eight  in  number;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 
in  the  difc  from  ten  to  twelve.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies  called  camlnca  to  be  found  on  rocks  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  high. 

SOLIDITY,  that  ptoperty  of  matter,  or  body,  by 
which  it  excludes  all  other  bodies  from  the  place  which 
itfelt  poflefTes ;  and  as  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
that  two  bodies  could  pofTefs  one  and  the  fame  place  at 
the  fame  time,  it  follows,  that  the  fofteft  bodies  are 
equally  '.'olid  with  the  hardelt.  See  Metaphysics, 
r-44.  173.  Sec. 

Amonc;  geometricians,  the  folidity  of  a  body  denotes 
the  quantity  or  fpacc  contained  in  it,  and  is  called  alio 
its  folid  content. 

The  folidity  of  a  cube,  prifm,  cylinder,  or  parallelo- 
piped,  is  had  by  multiplying  its  bafis  into  its  height. 
The   folidity  of  a  pyramid  or  cone  is   had   by   mul- 
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either  the  whole  bafe  into  a  third  part  of  Soliloquy, 
the  height,  or  the  whole  height  into  a  third  part  of  the  ,  s"1'nlu':' , 
bale.  * 

SOLILOQUY,  a  reafonin*  or  difco'irfe  which  a 
man  holds  with  himfelf ;  or,  more  properly,  according 
to  Paoias,  it  is  a  difcourfe  by  way  of  anfwer  to  a  quef- 
tion  that  a  man  propofes  to  himfelf. 

Soliloquies  are  become  very  common  on  the  mo- 
dern ftage  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  inartificial,  or 
more  unnatural,  than  an  actor's  making  long  fpeeches 
to  himfelf,  to  convey  his  intentions  to  the  audience. 
Where  fuch  difcovcries  are  neceflary  to  be  made,  the 
poet  fhould  rather  take  care  to  eive  the  dramatic  pcr- 
iona  fuch  confidants  as  may  neceflarily  fliarc  their  in 
moft  thoughts  ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  more  na- 
turally conveyed  to  the  audience  ;  yet  even  this  is  a 
(liift  which  an  accurate  poet  woidd  not  have  occafion 


for.  The  following  line?  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
concerning  the  ufc  and  abufe  of  foliioquies  deferve  at- 
tention : 

Soliloquies  had  need  be  very  few, 
Extremely  fhort,  and  lpoke  in  pafilon  too. 
Our  lovers  talking  to  themielvts,  'or  want 
Of  others,  make  the  pit  their  confidant  : 
Nor  is  the  matter  mended  yet,  il  thus 
They  truft  a  friend,  only  to  tell  it  us. 
SOLIMAN  II.    emperor  of  the  Turks,  furnamed 
the  Magnificent,  was  the  only  fon  of  Selim  T.  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  1520.      He  was  educated  in  a  manner  ve- 
ry different  from  the  Ottoman  princes  in  general;  for  he 
was  inftrucxed  in  the  maxims  of   politics  and  the  fecrets 
of  government.     He  began  his  reign  by  reftoring  thofe 
perfons  their  poffefiions  whom  his  father  had  unjuflly 
plundered.     He  re-eltablifhed  the  authority  of  the  tri- 
bunals, which  was  almolt  annihilated,  and  bellowed  the 
government  of  provinces   upon   none    but    perfons   of 
wealth  and  probity :    "  I  would  have  my  viceroys  (he 
ufed   to  fay)    refemble   thofe   rivers   that  fertilize  the 
fields  through  which  they  pafs,  not  thofe  torrents  which 
fweep  every  thing  before  them." 

After  concluding  a  truce  with  Ifmael  Sophy  of  Per- 
fia,  and  fubduing  Gozeli  Bey,  who  had  raifed  a  rebel- 
lion in  Syria,  he  turntd  his  arms  a_>aini!  Europe.  Bel- 
grade was  taken  in  1521,  and  Rhodes  fell  into  his 
hands  the  year  following,  after  an  obftinate  and  enthu- 
fiaftic  defence.  In  1 5  ;6  he  defeated  and  flew  the  king 
of  Hungary  in  the  famous  battle  of  Mohatz.  Three 
Tears  alter  he  conquered  Buda,  and  immediately  laid 
liege  to  Vienna  itfelf.  But  after  continuing  20  days 
before  that  city,  and  afTaulting  it  20  times,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  8o,oco  men.  Some  time 
after  he  was  defeated  by  the  Perfians,  and  difappointed 
in  bis  hopes  oi  taking  Malta.  He  fucceeded,  however, 
in  dilpofTcfllng  the  Genoefe  of  Chio,  an  ifland  which 
had  belonged  to  that  republic  tor  more  than  2co 
years. 

He  died  at  the  a^eof  76",  while  he  was  befieging  Si- 
geth,  a  town  in  Huntrary.  on  the  ^:th  Au*uft  1 

He  was  a  prince  of  tfie  (li  icrtR  probity,  a  lover  of  juf- 
tice,  and  vigorous  in  the  execution  of  it  ;  but  he  t;:r- 
nifhed  all  his  glory  by  the  cruelty  of  his  difpofition. 
After  the  battle  of  Mohatz  he  ordered  1  ;oo  prifoners, 
mod  of  them  gentlemen,  to  be  ran  red  in  a  circle,  and 
beheaded  in  prefecce  of'his  whole  army. 

4  G  Soliman 
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Solipnga 

II 
So'om^n. 


Soliman  thought  nothing  impoflible  which  he  com- 
manded :  A  gencial  having  received  orders  to  throw  a 
bridge  over  the  Drave,  wrote  him,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible.  'I  he  fultan  fent  hiin  a  lon^  band  of  linen  with 
thefe  words  written  on  it:  "The  emperor  Soliman, 
thy  mailer,  01  ders  thee  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Drave 
in  fpitc  of  the  difficulties  thou  may  ell  meet  with.  He 
informs  thee  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  the  bridge  be  not 
finilhed  upon  his  arrival,  he  will  hang  thee  with  the 
very  linen  which  informs  thee  of  his  will." 

SOLIPUGA,  or  Solifvga,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  given  by  the  Remans  to  a  fmall  venomous  infect 
of  tin  Under  kind,  called  by  the  Greeks  belioeenlrot ; 
both  words  fignifying  an  animal  which  Rings  moll  in 
the  country,  and  feafona  where  the  fun  is  mod  hot. 
Solinus  m'.kes  this  creature  peculiar  to  Sardinia  ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  all  the  accounts  given  us  by  the  an- 
cients. It  is  common  in  Africa  and  fome  parfs  of  Eu- 
rope. Almoll  all  the  hot  countries  produce  this  veno- 
mous little  creature.  It  lies  under  the  fand  to  feize 
ether  infefts  as  they  go  by  ;  and  if  it  meet  with  any 
uncovered  part  of  a  man,  produces  a  wound  which 
proves  very  painful:  it  is  faid  that  the  bite  is  ablblutcly 
mortal,  but  probably  this  is  not  true.  Solinus  writes 
the  word  folifu>a,  and  fo  do  many  others,  erroneoufly 
deriving  the  name  from  the  notion  that  this  animal  flies 
from  the  fun's  rays,  and  buries  itfclf  in  the  fand. 

SOLIS  (Antonio  de),  an  ingenious  Spanifh  writer, 
of  an  ancient  and  illuflrious  family,  born  at  Placenza 
in  Old  Caftile,  in  16 to.  He  was  intended  for  the 
iuw  :  but  his  inclination  toward  poetry  prevailed,  and 
he  cultivated  it  with  great  fuccefs.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
made  him  one  of  his  fecretarie6  ;  and  after  his  death 
the  queen-regent  appointed  him  hiiloriogtapher  of  the 
Indies,  a  place  of  great  profit  and  honour  :  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico  fliows  that  flie  could  not 
have  named  a  fitter  perlon.  He  is  better  known  by  this 
hiftory  £t  hall  abroad,  than  by  his  poetry  and  dramatic 
writings,  though  in  thefe  he  was  alio  dillinguilhed.  He 
turned  prieft  at  57  years  of  age,  and  died  in  1686. 

SOLITARY,  that  which  is  remote  from  the  com- 
pany or  commerce  of  others  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

SOLITARIES,  a  denomination  of  nuns  of  St  Peter 
of  -.  kantara,  inflituted  in  1676,  the  delign  of  which 
was  to  imitate  the  fevere  penitent  life  of  that  faint. 
Thus  they  are  to  keep  a  continual  iilence,  never  to 
open  their  mouths  to  a  (Iranger  ;  to  employ  their  time 
wholly  in  fpiritual  exercifes,  and  leave  their  tempo- 
ral concerns  to  a  number  of  maiis,  who  have  a  particu- 
lar fuperior  in  a  feparate  part  of  the  monailery  :  they 
•always  go  bare-footed,  without  fandals  ;  gird  themfelves 
with  a  thick  cord,  and  wear  no  linen. 

SOLO  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  frequently  ufed  in 
pieces  confifting  of  feveral  parts,  to  mark  thofe  that  ate 
to  perrorm  alone  ;  as  fiouio  fo/o,  violino  Jolo.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  fdnatas  compofed  for  one  violin,  one  German 
flute,  or  other  inflrument,  and  a  bafs  ;  thus  we  fay, 
Conlli's  folos,  G-mtnianfi  folos,  &c.  When  two  or  three 
parts  play  or  fing  feparately  from  the  grand  chorus, 
they  are  called  a  da'ifoli,  a  trefoil,  Sec.  Solo  is  fome- 
times  denoted  by  S. 

SOLOMON,  the  fon  of  David  king  of  Ifrael,  re- 
nowned in  Scripture  for  hiswildom,  riches,  and  magni- 
ficent temple  and  other  buildings.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  fullied  all  his  former  glory  by  his  apoftacy 


from  God ;  from  which  caufe  vengeance  was  denoun-  Solomoi 
ced  againft  his  houfe  and  ration.  He  died  about  9-5  6olon- 
B.  C.  '    u~^~" 

Solomon'i  Seal,  in  botany;  a  fpecies  of  Convali,a- 
ri  a. 

SOLON,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  was 
born  at  Salami's,  of  Athenian  parents,  who  were  de- 
fcended  trom  Codrus.  His  father  leaving  little  patri- 
mony, he  had  rccourfe  to  merchandife  for  his  fublilt. 
ence.  He  had,  however,  a  greater  third  after  know- 
ledge and  fame  than  after  riches,  and  made  his  mercan- 
tile voyages  fubfervient  to  the  incrcalc  of  his  intellec- 
tual treafures.  He  very  early  cultivated  the  ait  of  poe- 
try, and  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  moral  and  civil 
wifdom,  When  the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  a  long 
and  trotiblefome  war  with  the  Megareniians,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  ifle  of  Salamis,  prohibited  any  one,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  propofe  the  renewal  of  their  claim  to 
that  illand,  Solon  thinking  the  prohibition  dilhonourable 
to  the  (late,  and  finding  many  of  the  younger  citizens  de- 
firous  to  revive  the  war,  feigned  himfelf  mad,  and  took 
care  to  have  the  report  of  his  infanity  fpread  thro'  the 
city.  In  the  mean  time  he  compofed  an  elegy  adapted 
to  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  which  he  committed  to 
memory.  Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  he  fullied 
forth  into  the  market-place  with  the  kind  of  cap  on  his 
head  which  was  commonly  worn  by  lick  perfons,  and, 
afcending  the  herald's  Hand,  he  delivered,  to  a  nume- 
rous crowd,  his  lamentation  for  the  defertion  of  Sala- 
mis. The  verfes  were  heard  with  general  applaufe  ; 
and  Pifiilratus  feconded  his  advice,  and  ur^cd  the 
people  to  renew  the  war.  The  decree  was  immediately 
repealed  ;  the  claim  to  Salami's  was  refumed  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  Solon  and  Pifif- 
tratus,  who,  by  means  of  a  ilratagem,  defeated  the  Me- 
garenfians,  and  recovered  Salamis. 

His  popularity  was  extended  through  Greece  in  con. 
fequetice  of  a  fuccefsful  alliance  which  he  formed  among 
the  dates  in  defence  of  the  temple  at  Delphos  againft  the 
Cirrhtcans  When  difienfions  had  arifen  at  Athens  be- 
tween the  rich  creditois  and  their  poor  debtors,  Solon- 
was  created  archon,  with  the  united  powers  of  fupreme 
le 41'llator  and  magiftrate.  He  foon  reilored  luumony 
between  the  rich  and  poor :  He  cancelled  the  debts, 
which  had  proved  the  occalion  of  fo  much  oppicfiion  ; 
and  ordained  that  in  future  no  creditor  fhould  be  allow- 
ed to  feize  the  body  of  the  debtor  for  his  fecurity  :  He 
made  a  new  diftribution  ol  the  people,  indituted  new 
courts  of  judicature,  and  framed  a  judicious  code  of 
laws,  which  afterwaids  became  the  balls  of  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  in  Rome.  Among  his  criminal  laws- 
ale  many  wile  and  excellent  regulations;  but  the  code 
is  neceffarily  defective  with  refpeifl  to  thofe  principles 
which  mud  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  ot  the  true 
God,  and  of  pure  morality,  as  the  ccitain  foundations  of 
national  happinefs.  Two  of  them  in  particular  were 
very  exceptionable  ;  the  permiffion  of  a  voluntary  exile 
to  perfons  that  had  been  guilty  of  premeditated  mur- 
der, and  the  appointment  of  a  lefs  fevere  punifhment 
for  a  rape  than  for  feduilion.-  Thofe  who  wifh  to  fee 
accurately  dated  the  comparative  excellence  of  tlie  laws 
of  Mofes,  of  Lycurgus,  and  Sokon,  may  confult  Prize 
Differtations  relative  to  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
by  Teyler's  Theological  Society,  Vol.  IX. 

The  interview  which  Solon  is  faid  to  have  had  with 
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Solftice  Crocfin  king  of  Lydia,  the  folid  remarks  of  tlie  fage 
''  after  fnrveying  the  monarch's  wealth,  the  recollection  of 
thole  remarks  by  Crcefus  when  doomed  to  die,  and  the 
noble  conduct  of  Cyrus  on  that  occalion,  are  known  to 
every  fchoslboy,  Solon  died  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
about  the  both  year  of  his  age.  Statues  were  erected 
to  his  memory  both  at  Athens  and  Salami's.  His  third 
after  knowledge  continued  to  the  laft  :  "  I  grow  old 
(faid  he)  learning  many  things."  Among  the  apo- 
thegms and  precepts  which  have  been  afcribed  to  So- 
lon, are  the  following  :  Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  that 
entangle  the  weak,  but  are  broken  through  by  the 
ftrong.  He  who  has  learned  to  obey,  will  know  how  to 
command.  In  all  things  let  reafon  be  your  guide.  Di- 
ligently contemplate  excellent  things.  In  every  thing 
that  you  do,  confider  the  end. 

SOLSTICE,  in  aftronomy,  that  time  when  the  fun 
is  in  one  of  the  folftitial  points  ;  that  is,  when  he  is  at 
his  greater!  diftance  from  the  equator;  thus  called  be- 
caufe  he  then  appears  to  (land  dill,  and  not  to  change 
his  diftance  from  the  equator  for  fometime;  an  appear- 
ance owing  to  the  obliquity  of  our  fphere,  and  which 
thole  living  under  the  equator  are  ftrangers  to. 

The  folftices  are  two  in  each  year  ;  the  aeftival  or 
fummer  folftice,  and  the  hyemal  or  winter  folltice.  The 
fummer  folftice  is  when  the  fun  feems  to  defcribe  the 
tropic  of  cancer,  which  is  on  June  22.  when  he  makes 
the  longed  day  :  the  winter  folftice  is  when  the  fun  en- 
ters the  firft  degree,  or  feems  to  defcribe  t!<ie  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  which  is  on  December  22.  when  he  makes 
the  (hotted  day.  This  is  to  be  underdood  as  in  our 
northern  hemifphere  ;  for  in  the  fouthern,  the  fun's  en- 
trance into  capricorn  makes  the  fummer  folftice,  and 
that  into  cancer  the  winter  folftice.  The  two  points 
of  the  ecliptic,  wherein  the  fun's  greateft  afcent  above 
the  equator,  and  his  defcent  below  it,  are  terminated, 
arc  called  the  folftitial  points  ;  and  a  circle,  fuppofed  to 
pais  through  the  poles  of  the  world  and  thefe  points,  is 
called  the  fo'flitial  coture.  The  fummer  folftitial  point  is 
in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  degree  of  cancer,  and  is 
called  the  xjlival  or  fummer  point  ;  and  the  winter  fol- 
ftitial point  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  degree  of  Ca- 
pricorn, and  is  called  the  winter  point.  Thefe  two 
points  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 

SOLUTION,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  an  intimate 
union  of  folid  with  fluid  bodies,  fo  as  to  form  a  trans- 
parent liquor.  See  Dissolution,  and  Index  to  Che- 
mistry. 

So'vTion  of  Metalt.     See  Metals  {Solution  of). 
SOLVENT,  that  which  diffolves  a  folid  body  into  a 
tranfparent  fluid. 

SOLWAY  moss.     See  Moving  Moss. 
SOMBRERO,  the  name  of  an   uninhabited  ifland 
in  the  Wed  Indies  in  the  form  of  an  hat,  whence  the 
name  is  derived      It   is  alfo   the  name  of  one  of  the 
Nicobar  ifiands  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Wonderful  Plant  of  Sombrero,   is  a  ftrange   kind  of 

fenfitive  plant  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  fandy  bays 

and  in  (hallow  water.     It  appears  like  a  (lender  ftraight 

flick  ;  but  When  you  attempt  to  touch   it,  immediately 

withdraws  itfell  into  the  fand.     .Mr  Miller  gives  an  ac- 

W»/o/o/i;Va/count  of  it  in   his  defcription  of  Sumatra.      He  lays, 

7rinf  Bioiu the  Malays  call  it  /'/an  lout,  that  is,  lea  grafs.      He  ne- 

vol.  Uv  ii.    ver  coulJ  obfei  ve  any  teutacula  ;  but,  alter  many  unfuc- 

^  1?  celslul  attempt*,  drew  out  a  broken  piece  about  a  foot 


fliire. 




long.  It  was  perfectly  ftraight  and  umform,  and  re-  Somcrs, 
fcmbled  a  worm  drawn  over  a  knitting  needle.  When  Somerftt- 
dry  it  appears  like  a  coral.  ^_ 

SOMERS  (  John'),  lord  hioh  chancellor  of  England, 
was  born  at  Worcefter  in  16^2.  He  war.  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  entered  himfell  at  the  Middle - 
Tcm;;le,  where  he  dudied  the  law  with  great  vigour.  In 
1688  he  was  one  of  the  cowifel  for  the  feven  bifhops  at 
their  trial,  and  argued  with  great  learning  and  eloquence 
againft  the  difpenGng  power.  In  the  convention  which 
met  by  the  prince  cf  Orange's  fummons,  January  22. 
1689,  he  reprefenttd  Worcefter;  and  was  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  Houfe  ol  Commons,  at  a  conference 
with  the  Houfe  of  Lords  upon  the  word  abdicated, 
Soon  after  the  acceffion  ot  King  William  and  Queen 
Mar)'  to  the  throne,  he  was  appointed  folicitor-treiicral, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1602  he 
was  made  attorney  general,  and  in  I'o^  advanced  to 
the  pod  of  lord  kteper  of  the  great  feal  of  En-land.  In 
I f  9c  he  propofed  an  expedient  to  prevent  the  practice 
of  clipping  the  coin.  In  169-  he  was  created  lord 
Somers,  baron  of  Evcfham,  and  made  lord  high  chan- 
cellor ot  England.  In  the  beginning  of  1700  he  was 
removed  from  his  pod  of  lord  chancellor,  ar.d  the  year 
after  was  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  njfderr.eanors 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  acquitted 
upon  trial  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  He  then  retired 
to  a  itudious  courfe  ot  li.'e,  and  was  chofen  prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  \  706  he  propofed  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  law  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  one  of 
the  principal  managers  for  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland.  In  1 708  he  was  made  lord  prefident  of 
the  council;  from  which  poll  he  was  removed  in  1710, 
upon  the  change  of  the  minittry.  In  the  latter  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  his  lordfhip  grew  very  infirm  in 
his  health  ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  reafon  that  he 
held  no  other  pod  than  a  feat  at  the  council-table,  after 
the  acceffion  of  King  George  I.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic fit  in  17 16.  Mr  Addilon  has  drawn  his  cha- 
racter very  beautifully  in  the  Freeholder. 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  taking 
its  name  from  Somerton,  once  the  capital,  between  50' 
and  51°  27'  north  latitude,  and  between  1°  25  and  • 
weft  longitude.     It  is  bounded  on  the  welt  by  Devon - 
fhire,   on  the   fouth   by    Borfetlhire,  on  the  north  by 
Bridol  Channel  or  the  Severn  Sea,  on  the  north-call  by 
a  fmall  part  of  Gloucellcrlhire,  and  on  the  eall  by  Wilt- 
(hire.     It  is  one  of  the  larged  counties  in  England,  ex- 
tending in  length  from  eaft  to  wed  about  6^  miles  ;  in 
breadth,   where  breadeft,    from  fouth  to   north,   about 
47  ;  and  24D  in  circumference.     It  is  divided  into  42 
hundreds,  in  which  are  3  cities,  ^2  market  towns,  1- 
villages,  38  5  parifhes  of  which  1 5  2  are  vicarages,  con: 
ing  more  than  1,000,000  of  acres,  and  about  300,^.0 
fouls.     It  fends  18  members  to  Parliament,  viz.  tw< 
the  county,  two  forBrillol,  two  for  Bath,  two  fbi  V. 
two  'orTaunton,  two  for  Bridge  water,  two  fbi  . 
two  for  Milbourn-port,  and  two  tor  Mine] 

The  air  of  this  county  is  ver)  mild  a»d  wbolefome, 
efpecially  that  of  the  hilly  part.  The  foil  in  general  is 
exceeding    rich,    fo    that  >.s    ver)'   comm 

produce  forty  or  fifty  bin  and  t!,e:e  have 

been  inllances  of  fome  producii  3  Sixty  of  barley.  As 
there  is  very  fine  pallure  both  lor  fheep  and  black  cat- 
tle, it  abounds  in  both,  which  are 
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Lineolnfhire,  and  their  flefh  of  a  finer  grain.  In  confe- 
cnicr.ee  of  this  abundance  of  black  cattle,  great  quanti- 
ties of  chef  it  are  made  in  it,  of  which  that  of  Cheddar 
.  is  thought  equal  to  Parmefan.  In  the  hilly  parts  are 
fOUnd  coal,  lead,  coj  per",  aftd  lapis  calaminatis.  Wood 
thrives  in  it  as  well  as  in  any  county  of  the  kingdom. 
It  abounds  alio  in  peafe,  beans,  beer,  cyder,  fiuit,  wild- 
fowl, and  falmon  ;  and  its  mineral  waters  are  celebrated 
all  over  the  world. 

The  riches  of  this  county,  both  natural  and  acqui- 
red, exceed  thofe  ot  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  Middle- 
fU  and  Yorkfhiie.  excepted.  The  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  all  its  branches  is  carried  011  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  in  fome  parts  or  the  county  great  quantities 
of  linen  are  made.  If  to  thefe  the  produce  of  various 
other  commodities  in  which  it  abounds  is  added,  the 
amount  ot  the  whole  mud  undoubtedly  be  very  great. 
Its  foreign  trade  mull  a'fo  be  allowed  to  be  very  extcn- 
iive,  when  it  is  confidered  that  it  has  a  large  trade  for 
fea  coal,  and  poiTeffes,  befidee  other  ports,  that  of  Brit 
tol,  a  town  of  the  greateit  trade  in  England,  next  to 
London. 

Beiides  fmall  dreams,  it  is  well  watered  and  fupplied 
with  fifli  by  the  rivers  Severn,  Avon,  Parrel,  Fioome, 
Ax,  Torre,  and  Tone.  Its  greatcft  hills  are  Mendip, 
Pouldon,  and  Quantoek.  of  which  the  fir!  abounds  in 
coal,  lead,  Ac.  The  rivers  Severn  and  Panel  breed  ve- 
ry line  falmon.      The  chief  town  is  Briftol. 

SOMERFON,  an  ancient  town  in  Somerfetfhire, 
from  whence  the  county  derives  its  name.  It  is  123 
miles  troin  London  ;  it  has  live  ftreets,  containing  2ct 
Louies,  which  are  moftly  built  of  the  blue  Hone  froui 
the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  governed  by 
conftal.les,  and  has  a  hall  for  petty  feffions.  The  mar- 
ket for  corn  is  confiderable,  and  it  has  feveral  fairs  tor 
cattle.  '1  he  church  lias  what  is  not  very  frequent,  an 
oClangular  tower  with  fix  bells.  N.  Lat.  514.  W.  Long. 
I.53. 

SOMNAM15ULI,  perlons  who  walk  in  their  deep. 
See  Sleepwalkers. 

SOMNER  ( William  \  an  eminent  Englilh  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1006.  His  firft  treatife'  was 
The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Archbifhop  Laud.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  Saxon  lanj  oa  e  ;  and  having  mide  hii 
mailer  of  it,  he  perceived  that  the  old  gloffary  prefixed 
to  Sir  Roger  Twiidcii's  edition  of  the  laws  of  King 
Henry  I.  printed  in  1^+4,  was  faulty  in  many  places; 
he  therefore  addtel  to  that  edition  notes  and  obferva- 
tions  valuable  for  theii  learning,  with  a  very  ufehil 
gloffary.  His  Treatife  of  Gavelkind  was  finifhed  a- 
bout  164S,  though  not  publifhed  till  1660.  Our 
author  was  zealemfly  attached  to  King  Charles  I.  and 
in  1648  he  publifhed  a  poem  on  his  fufferings  and 
death.  His  (kill  in  the  Saxon  tongue  led  him  to  in- 
quire into  molt  of  the  European  languages  ancient  and 
modern.  He  affiited  Dugdale  and  Dodlworth  in  com- 
piling the  AfonaJ/icon  An^licanum.  His  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1659.  ^e  °-ied  '" 
1660 

SON,  an  appellation  given  to  a  male  child  confidered 
in  the  relation  he  bears  to  his  parents.  See  Parent 
and  Filial  Piety. 

SONATA,  in  mulic,  a  piece  or  compofition,  intend- 
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ed  to  be  performed  by  inftruments  only;  in  which  fenfe 
it  Hands  oppofed  to  cantata,  or  a  piece  defigned  for  the 
voice.      See  Cantata. 

The  fonaU  then,  is  properly  a  grand,  free,  humo- 
rous compohtion,  diversified  with  a  great  variety  of  mo- 
tions and  expreffions,  extraordinary  and  bold  ftrokes,  fi- 
gures, &c.  And  all  this  purely  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  compofer  ;  who,  without  con..ning  himfelf  to 
any  general  rules  ot  counterpoint,  or  to  any  fixed  num- 
ber or  meafure,  gives  a  loole  to  his  genius,  and  runs 
from  one  mode,  meafure,  8cc.  to  another,  as  he  thinks 
fit.  This  fpecies  of  compofition  had  its  rile  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century;  thofe  who  have  molt  ex- 
celled in  it  were  Baffani  and  Corelli.  We  have  fonatas. 
of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  even  S  parts,  but  ulually 
they  are  performed  by  a  fingle  violin,  or  with  two  vio- 
lins, and  a  thorough  bafs  for  the  haiplichord  ;  and  fre- 
quently a  more  figured  bafs  for  the  bats  viol,  &c. 

'1  here  are  a  thoufand  different  fpecies  of  fonatas  ; 
but  the  Italians  ulually  reduce  them  to  two  kinds.  Su- 
onate  Je  chiifa,  that  is,  ionatas  proper  tor  church  mufic, 
which  ufually  begin  with  a  grave  folemn  motion,  fuit- 
able  to  the  dignity  and  fanftity  of  the  place  and  the 
fervice,  after  which  they  ftrike  into  a  brifker,  payer, 
and  richer  manner.  Thefe  are  what  they  more  pecu- 
liarly call  fonatas.  Suonate  Je  camera.,  or  fonatas  for  the 
chamber,  are  piopcrly  feriefes  of  feveral  little  pieces,  for 
dancing,  only  compofed  to  the  fame  tune.  They  ulually 
begin  with  a  prelude  or  little  fonata,  ferving  as  an  in- 
troduction to  all  the  reft :  afterwards  come  the  allemand, 
pavane,  courant,  and  other  ferious  dances  ;  then  jigs, 
gavots,  minuets,  chacons,  pafiecaillts,  and  other  gayer 
airs  :   the  whole  compofed  in  the  fame  tune  or  mode. 

SON'CHUS,  sow-thistle,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of fjngehe/ia,  and  to  the  or- 
der  of  po/ygumia  nqualis  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyltcm  ran- 
ged under  the  49th  order,  CotnpnJit<e.  The  receptacle 
is  naked;  the  calyx  is  imbricated,  bellying  and  conical; 
the  down  of  the  feed  is  fimple,  leffile,  and  very  foft  ; 
the  teed  is  oval  and  pointed.  There  are  13  fpecies; 
the  maritimus,  palullris,  fruticofus,  arvenfis,  oleraceus, 
tenenimus,  plumieri,  alpinus,  floridanus,  fibirieus,  tata- 
ricus,  tubcrolus,  and  canadensis.  Four  of  thefe  are  na- 
tives of  Britain. —  (.  Palujlris,  marfh  fow-thiiUe.  The 
Item  is  erect,  from  i\f.  to  ten  feet  high,  branched  and 
hairy  towards  the  top  :  the  leaves  are  firm,  broad,  half 
pinnated,  ferrated,  and  (harp-pointed  ;  the  lower  ones 
fagittate  at  the  bafe  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  deeo  yellow, 
lar  e,  anel  ditperfed  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  :  the 
calyx  is  rough.  It  is  frequent  in  marffies,  and  flowers 
in  July  or  Auguft. —  2.  Ar-uenjis,  corn  fow-thiftle.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  runcinate,  and  heart-fhaped  at  the 
bafe  ;  the  root  creeps  under  ground  ;  the  item  is  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  branched  at  the  top.  It  grow3 
in  corn-fields,  and  flowers  in  Auguil.— 3.  Olera'eus, 
common  fow-thiftle.  The  italk  is  fucculent,  piftular, 
and  a  cubit  high  or  more  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  embra- 
cing the  Item,  generally  deeply  fmuated,  fmooth  pr 
prickly  at  the  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
numerous,  in  a  kind  of  umbel,  and  terminal ;  the  calyx 
is  fmooth.  It  is  frequent  in  watte  places  and  cultivated 
grounds.  —  4.  Alp'wus,  blue-flowered  fow-thi!tle.  The 
item  is  creel,  purplifh,  branched,  or  fimple,  from  three 
to  fix  feet  high  :  the  leaves  are  large,  fmooth,  and  fmu- 
ated ; 
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ated ;  the  extreme  fegment  large  and  triangular :  the  great,  and  it  is  alfo  fo  uncertain  when  they  may  flop, 

'  flowers  are  blue,  and  grow  on  hairy  vifcid  pedicles,   in  that  we  can-;.. t   reduce  the  paflages  to  form  a  mulical ' 

Ion?  fpikes  :  the  calyx  is  brown.    This  fpecies  is  found  bar  in  any  time  whatfoevcr  ;  partly  alio,  becaule  the 

in  Northumberland.  pitch   o!    moil   birds   is  confiderably  higher  than   the 

SONG,  in  poetry,  a  little  compofition,  confiding  of  moll   fhrill  notes  of  thofe  inilruments  which   have  tlie 
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cafy  and  natutal  verles,  fet  to  a  tune  in  order  to  be  lung. 
See  Per. try,  n°  120. 

Sonc,  in  mufic,  is  applied  in  general  to  a  fingle  piece 
of  rnutic,  whether  contrived  for  the  voice  or  an  inllru- 
ment.     See  *\ir. 

Song  of  Birds,  is  defined  by  the  honourable  Dnines 
Barrington  to  be  a  fuccefiion  of  three  or  more  different 
notes,  which  are  continued  without  interruption,  during 
the  fame  interval,  with  a  mufical  bar  of  four  crotchets 
in  an  adagio  movement,  or  whillt  a  pendulum  fwings 
four  feconds. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  the  notes  of  birds  are  no  more  in- 
nate than  language  in  man,  and  that  they  depend  upon 
imitation,  as  far  as  their  organs  will  enable  them  to  imi- 
tate the  founds  which  they  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  :  and  their  adhering  fo  lleadily,  even  in  a 
wild  ftate,  to  the  fame  fong,  is  owing  to  the  neftlings 
attending  only  to  the  inftruftion  of  the  parent  bird, 
whillt  they  difregard  the  notes  of  all  others  that  may 
perhaps  be  linging  round  them. 

Birds  in  a  wild  Hate  do  not  commonly  fing  above  I  o 
weeks  in  the  year,  whereas  birds  that  have  plenty  of 
food  in  a  cage  ling  the  greatell  part  of  the  year  :  and 
we  may  add,  that  the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  birds  ever 
Tings.  This  is  a  wile  provifion  of  nature,  becaule  her 
fong  would  difcover  her  neft.  In  the  fame  manner,  we 
may  rationally  account  lor  her  inferiority  in  plumage. 
The  faculty  of  linging  is  confined  to  the  cock  birds  ; 
and  accordingly  Mr  Hunter,  in  directing  birds  of  fe- 
veral  fpecies,  found  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  to  be 
llronger  in  the  nightingale  than  in  any  other  bird  of 
the  fame  fize ;  and  in  all  thofe  inftances,  where  he  dif- 
fered both  cock  and  hen,  the  fame  mufcles  were  itrong- 
er  in  the  cock.  To  the  fame  purpofe,  it  is  an  obferva- 
tion  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  a  capon  does 
not  crow. 

Some  have  afcribed  the  linging  of  the  cock-bird  in 
the  fpring  folely  to  the  motive  or  plealing  his  mate  during 
incubation  ;  others,  who  allow  that  it  is  partly  for  this 
end,  believe  it  is  partly  owing  alio  to  another  caufe,  viz. 
the  great  abundance  of  plants  and  infefts  in  the  fpring, 
which,  as  well  as  feed*,  are  the  proper  food  of  fmging 
birds  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Mr  Barrington  remarks,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of 
any  fmging  bird  which  exceeds  our  blackbird  in  fize; 
and  thie,  he  fuppofes,  may  arife  from  the  difficulty  of 
its  concealing  itfelf,  if  it  called  the  attention  of  its  ene- 
mies, not  only  by  its  bulk,  but  by  the  proportionable 
loudnefs  ot  its  notes.  This  writer  farther  obfeives,  that 
fome  paflag«s  of  the  fong  in  a  few  kinds  of  birds  corre- 
fpond  with  the  intervals  of  our  mulical  fcale,  of  which 
the  cuckoo  is  a  (Inking  and  known  inilance;  but 
the  greater  part  of  their  fong  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
mulical  fcale  ;  partly,  becaule  the  rapidity  is  often  fo 


greateft  compafs  ;  and  principally,  becaule  the  inter- 
vals lifed  by  birds  are  commonly  fo  minute,  that 
we  cann<  t  judge  of  them  from  the  more  arofs  inter- 
vals into  which  we  divide  our  muiical  odtave.  This-, 
writer  appithends,  that  all  birds  fing  in  the  fame  ke.- ; 
and  in  order  to  difcover  tin's  key,  he  informs  us,  that 
the  following  notes  have  been  obferved  in  different  birds, 
A,  B  fiat,  C,  D,  F,  and  G  ;  and  therefoie  E  only  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  fcale  :  now  thefe  intervals,  he 
fays,  can  only  be  found  in  tiie  key  of  F  with  a  fharp 
third,  or  that  of  G  with  a  flat  third  ;  and  he  fup; 
it  to  be  the  latter,  becaufe,  admitting  that  the  firft  mu- 
fical notes  were  learned  from  birds,  thofe  of  thecuckco, 
which  liave  been  moft  attended  to,  foimafht  third, 
and  moft  of  our  compofitions  are  in  a  flat  third,  where 
mufic  is  fimple,  and  confifts  merely  of  melody.  As  a 
farther  evidence  that  birds  ling  always  in  the  fame  key, 
it  has  been  found  by  attending  to  a  nightingale,  as  well 
as  a  robin  which  was  educated  under  him,  that  the  notes 
reducible  to  our  intervals  of  the  octave  were  always  pre- 
cifely  the  fame. 

Moft  people,  who  have  not  attended  to  the  notes  of 
birds,  fuppofe,  that  every  fpecies  fing  exadly  the  fame 
notes  and  paflages:  but  this  is  by  no  means  true;  though  it 
is  admitted  that  there  is  a  general  reicmblance.  Thus  the 
London  bird-catchers  prefer  the  fongoftheKentifo  gold- 
finches, and  Effex  chaffinches  ;  and  fome  of  the  nightin- 
gale-fanciers prefer  a  Surry  biid  to  thofe  of  Middlefex. 

Of  all  linging  birds,  the  fong  of  the  nightingale  has 
been  moft  univerfally  admired  :  and  its  fuperiority  (de- 
duced from  a  ca^ed  bird)  coniiits  in  the  following 
particulars  ;  its  tone  is  much  more  mellow  than  that  of 
any  other  bird,  though  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  proper 
exertion  of  its  mufical  powers,  it  can  be  very  brilliant. 
Another  point  of  fuperiority  is  its  continuance  of  fong 
without  a  paufe,  which  is  iometimes  no  lefs  than  20  fe- 
conds; and  when  refpiration  becomes  neceffarv,  it  takes 
it  with  as  much  judgment  as  an  opera-linger.'  The  fky- 
lark  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  compafs  and  variety, 
is  only  fecond  to  the  nightingale.  The  nightingale  alfo 
lings  (it  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed)  with  fuperior 
judgment  add  taite.  Mr  Barrington  has  obferved,  that 
his  nightingale,  which  was  a  very  capital  bird,  be;--an 
foltly  like  the  ancient  orators;  referring  its  breath  to 
fwell  certain  notes,  which  by  thefe  means  had  a  moll 
aftonifhing  effeft.  This  writer  adds,  that  the  notes  of 
birds,  which  arc  annually  imported  from  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America,  both  lingly  and  in  concert,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  thofe  of  European  birds. 

The  following  table,  formed  by  Mr  Barrington,  a- 
greeably  to  the  idea  ol  M.  de  Piles  in  eftimating  the 
merits  of  painters,  is  deligned  to  exhibit  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  the  Biitilh  linging  birds;  in  which  20  is 
fuppoled  to  be  the  point  ol  ablolute  perfection. 
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SONNA,abook  of  Mahometan  traditions,  which  all 
the  orthodox  mufTulmen  are  required  to  believe. 

SONNERATIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  icofandria,  and  to  the  order  of 
monogynia.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  fix  fegments  ;  the  pe- 
tals are  fix  ;  the  capfule  is  multilocular  and  fucculent  ; 
and  the  cells  contain  many  feeds.  The  only  ipecies  is 
the      '  '•• 

SO  1..  ".  ■'"  poetry,  a  compofition  contained  in  14 
■verfes,  viz.  t«'o  ilui  -  or  meafurefi  of  four  verfes  each, 
and  two  of  three,  the  tight  firft  verfes  being  all  in  three 
rhimes. 

SONNITES,  anion?  the  Mahometans,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  orthodox  muffulmen  or  true  believers  ; 
in  oppofition  to  the  feveral  heretical  fedls,  particularly 
the  Shiites  or  followers  of  Ali. 

SOOJU,  or  Soy.     See  Dolichos. 

SOONTABURDAR,  in  the  Eaft  indies  ;  an  at- 
tendant, who  carries  a  tilver  bludgeon  in  his  hand 
about  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  runs  before  the  pa- 
lanquin. He  is  inferior  to  the  Chubdar  ;  the  propriety 
of  an~Indian  newaury  requiring  two  Soontaburdars  for 
every  Chubdar  in  the  train.  The  Chubdar  proclaims  the 
approach  of  vifitors,  &c.  He  generally  carries  a  large 
iilver  ft;:ff  about  live  feet  long  in  his  hands :  and 
among  the  Nabobs  he  proclaims  their  prailes  aloud  as 
he  runs  before  their  palanquins. 

SOOT,  a  volatile  matter  ariiing  from  wood  and  other 
fuel  along  with  the  fmoke  ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  fmoke 
Ufelf  condenfed  and  gathered  to  the  fides  of  the  chim- 
ney. Tho'  once  volatile,  however,  foot  cannot  be  again 
1  ci- j'ved  into  vapour  ;  but,  if  diftillcd  by  a  flrong  fire, 
yields  a  volatile  alkali  and  empyreumatic  oil,  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fixed  matter  remaining  at  the  bottom 
of  the  diftilling  veffel.  If  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  it 
fhmes  'A  ith  a  thick  fmoke,  whence  other  foot  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  ufed  as  a  material  for  making  fal  am- 
moniac, and  as  a  manure.  See  Chemistry,  n°  796.; 
and  Agriculture,  n°  20. 

SooT-R!ack.     See  Colour- Making. 

SOPIII,  or  Son,  a  title  given  to  the  emperor  of 


Perfia  ;  importing  as  much  as  wife,   Cage,   or  philofo- 
pher. 

The  title  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  * 
a  young  fhepherd  named  Sophi,  who  attained  to  the 
crown  of  Perfia  in  1370;  others  derive  it  from  the/o- 
pboi  or  fares  anciently  called  magi.  Voflius  gives  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  word  :  fophi  in  Arabic,  he  ob- 
ferves,  fninifies  wool ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  applied 
by  the  Turks  out  of  deriiion  to  the  kings  of  Perfia 
ever  fmce  Ifhmael's  time;  becaufe,  according  to  their 
fcheme  of  religion,  he  is  to  wear  no  other  covering  on 
his  head  but  an  ordinary  red  woollen  (luff;  whence  the 
Perfians  are  alfo  called  hexelbafchs,  q.  d.  red-beads.  But 
Bochart  allures  us,  that  fophi  in  the  original  Perfian 
language,  fignifies  one  that  is  pure  in  his  religion,  and 
who  prefers  the  fervice  of  God  in  all  things  :  and  de- 
rives it  from  an  order  of  religious  called  by  the  fame 
name.  The  fophis  value  themfelves  on  their  illuftrious 
extraction.  They  are  defcended  in  a  right  line  from 
Houffein,  fecond  fon  of  Ali,  Mahomet's  coufin,  and  Fa- 
tima,  Mahomet's  daughter. 

Sophis,  ox  So  fees,  a  kind  of  order  of  religious  among 
the  Mahometans  in  Perfia,  aniwering  to  what  are  other- 
wife  called  dervifes,  and  among  the  Arabs  and  Indians 
faquirs.  Some  will  have  them  called  fophis  from  a  kind 
ot  coarfe  camblet  which  they  wear  called/cm/,  from  the 
city  Souf  in  Syria,  where  it  is  principally  manufa5lured. 
The  more  eminent  of  thofe  fophis  are  complimented 
with  the  title  febitk,  that  is,  reverend,  much  as  in  Ro- 
mifh  countries  the  religious  are  called  reverend  fathers. 
Schick  fophi,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  royal  honfe  of  Perfia,  was  the  founder,  or 
rather  the  reilorer  of  this  order:  Ifhmael,  who  conquer- 
.  ed  Peifia,  was  himfelf  a  fophi,  and  greatly  valued  him- 
felf  on  his  being  fo.  He  chofe  all  the  guards  of  his 
perfon  from  among  the  religious  of  this  order;  and  would 
have  all  the  great  lords  of  his  court  fophis.  The  king 
of  Perfia  is  ftill  grandmaller  of  the  order;  and  the  lords 
continue  to  enter  into  it,  though  it  be  now  fallen  under 
fome  contempt. 

SOPHISM,  in  logic,  a  fpecious  argument  having 
the  appearance  of  truth,  but  leading  to  falfehood.  So- 
phifms  are  reduced  by  Ariflotle  into  eight  claffes,  an  ar- 
rangement fo  juit  and  comprehenfive,  that  it  is  equally 
proper  in  prefent  as  in  former  times.  I .  Ignoratio  e/erubi, 
in  which  the  fophift  fcems  to  determine  the  qneflion, 
while  he  only  does  it  in  appearance  Thus  the  queftion, 
"  Whether  excels  of  wine  be  hurtful?"  feems  to  be  de- 
termined by  proving,  that  wine  revives  the  fpirits  and 
gives  a  man  courage :  but  the  principal  point  is  here  kept 
out  of  light;  tor  It •  11  it  may  be  hurtful  to  health,  to  for- 
tune, and  reputation.  2.  Pctitio  prinipii,  a  begging  of 
the  queftion,  or  taking  for  granted  that  which  remains 
to  be  proved,  as  if  any  one  fhould  undertake  to  prove 
that  the  foul  is  extended  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  becaufe  it  retides  in  every  member.  This  is  af- 
firming the  fame  thing  in  diffeieni  words.  3.  Reafon- 
ing  in  a  circle  ;  as  when  the  Roman  Catholics  prove  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  by  the  authority  of 
the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  church  from  the 
Scriptures,  4.  Nan  catifn pro  caufa,  ot  the  affigning  of 
a  falfe  caufe  10  any  effect.  Thus  the  fuppofed  prin- 
ciple, that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  was  applied  to  ex- 
plain  the  rifing  of  water  in  a  pump  before  Galileo 
difcovered  that  it   was  owing  to   the  preffure   of  the 
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iophifm   atmofphere      In  this  way  the  vulgar  afcribe  accidents 
II         to  divine   vengeance,    and   the   herefiea   and    infidelity 

t  n ""  °^  mo^ern   times  are   faid  to  be  owing  to    learning. 

.  1  ■  5.  Fal/acia  accidenlis,  in  which  the  fophiil  reprefents 
what  is  merely  accidental  as  eflential  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeft.  This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  and  is 
committed  by  the  Mahometans  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Mahometans  forbid  wine,  becaufe  it  is  fometimes 
the  occafion  of  drunkennefs  and  quarrels  ;  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  be- 
caufe  it  has  fometimes  promoted  hciefies.  6.  By  dedu- 
cing an  univerfal  affertion  from  what  is  true  only  in  par- 
ticular circumftances,  and  the  reverfe  ;  thus  fome  men 
argue,  "  tranferibers  have  committed  many  errors  in 
copying  the  Scriptures,  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended on."  7.  By  afferting  anything  in  a  compound 
fenle  which  is  only  true  in  a  divided  ferrfe;  fo  when  the 
Scriptures  affure  us,  that  the  wortt  of  finners  may  be 
faved,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  (hall  be  faved  while 
they  remain  finners,  but  that  if  they  repent  they  may  be 
faved.  &  By  an  abufe  ot  the  ambiguity  of  words. 
Thus  Mr  Hume  reafons  in  his  Effay  on  Miracles  : 
"  Experience  is  our  only  guide  in  reafoning  concerning 
matters  of  faft  ;  now  we  know  from  experience,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  fixtd  and  invariable.  On  the 
other  hand,  tellimony  is  variable  and  ortcn  falfe;  there- 
fore fince  our  evidence  for  the  reality  of  miracles  refts 
folely  on  teflimony  which  is  variable,  and  our  evidence 
for  the  uniformity  of  the  lav.-  of  natuie  is  invariable, 
miracles  are  not  to  be  believed."  The  fophiflry  of  this 
reafoning  depends  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  expe- 
rience, which  in  the  firft  propofition-  fignifies  the  ma- 
xims which  we  form  fiom  our  own  obfervation  and  re- 
flection ;  in  the  fecond  it  is  confounded  with  teftimo- 
ny  ;  for  it  is  by  the  teflimony  of  others,  as  well  as  our 
own  obfervation,  that  we  learn  whether  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  variable  or  invariable.  The  EfTay  on  Miracles 
may  be  recommended  to  thofe  who  with  to  fee  more 
examples  of  fophiilry  ;  as  we  believe  moll  of  the  eight 
fpecies  of  fophifms  which  we  have  mentioned  are  well 
illuflrated  by  examples  in  that  efiay. 

SOPHIST,  an  appellation  afTumed  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  Grecian  hiftory  by  thofe  who  devoted  their 
time  to  the  ltudy  of  fcience.  This  appellation  appear- 
ing too  arrogant  to  Pythagoras,  he  declined  it,  and 
wifhed  to  be  called  a  phtlofaphet ;  declaring  that,  though 
he  could  not  confider  liimfclt  as  a  wife  man,  he  was  indeed 
a  lover  of  wifdom.  True  wifdom  and  modefly  are  ge- 
nerally united.  The  example  of  Pythagoras  was  fol- 
lowed by  every  man  of  eminence  ;  while  the  name  So- 
phi/)  was  retained  only  by  thofe  who  with  a  pomp  of  words 
made  a  magnificent  dilplay  of  wifdom  upon  a  very  (light 
foundation  of  knowledge.  Thofe  men  taught  an  arti- 
ficial fhufture  ot  language,  and  a  falfe  method  of  ica- 
foiling,  by  which,  in  argument,  the  worfe  might  be  made 
to  appear  the  betterreafon  (fee  Sophism).  In  Athens 
they  were  lon£  held  in  high  repute,  and  fupported,  not 
only  by  contributions  from  their  pupils,  but  by  a  regu. 
lar  falary  from  the  Hate.  1  hey  were  among  the  bit- 
tereft  enemies  of  the  illuflrious  Socrates,  becaufe  he  em- 
braced  every  opportunity  of  expofing  to  contempt  and 
ridicule  their  vain  pretenfions  to  fuperior  knowledge, 
and  the  pernicious  influence  of  their  doctrines  upon  the 
■  afle  and  morals  of  the  Athenian  youth. 
SOPHISTICATION,  the  mixing  of  any  thing 


with  what  is  not  genuine  ;  a  practice  too  common  in  Sophocles, 
the  making  up  of  medicines  tor  fale  ;  as  alfo  among  '*  v  — J 
vintners,  diftillers,  and  others,  who  are  accufed  of  fo- 
phifticating  their  wines,  fpirits,  oils,  &c.  by  mixing 
with  them  cheaper  and  coarfer  materials ;  and  in  many 
cafes  the  cheat  is  carried  on  fo  artfully  as  to  deceive  the 
befl  judges. 

SOPHOCLES,  the  celebrated  Greek  tragic  poet, 
the  fon  of  Sophilus  an  Athenian,  was  born  at  Co- 
lonn,  and  educated  with  great  attention.  Superior  vi- 
gour and  addrefs  in  the  exercifes  of  the  paleilra,  and 
Ik  ill  in  mufie.were  the  great  accomplishments  of  young 
men  in  the  ftates  of  Greece.  In  thefe,  Sophocles  ex- 
celled ;  nor  was  he  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  beauty  of 
his  perfon.  He  was  alfo  inili  lifted  in  the  noblcft  of  all 
iciences,  civil  polity  and  religion  :  from  the  firft  of 
thefe  he  derived  an  unihaken  love  of  his  country,  which 
he  ferved  in  fome  embaflies,  and  in  high  military  com- 
mand with  Pericles  ;  from  the  latter  he  was  impreffed 
with  a  pious  reverence  for  the  gods,  manilefted  by  the 
inviolable  integiity  of  his  lile.  But  his  ftudies  were 
early  devoted  to  the  tragic  mufe  ;  the  fpirit  of  Efchy- 
lus  lent  a  fire  to  his  genius,  and  excited  that  noble  emu- 
lation which  led  him  to  contend  with,  and  fometimes  to 
bear  away  the  prize  from,  his  great  matter.  He  wrote 
43  tragedies,  of  which  7  only  have  efcaped  the  ravages 
of  time  :  and  having  teflified  his  love  of  his  country  bv 
refufing  to  leave  it,  though  invited  by  many  kin,.-  j 
and  having  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  efleem  and  affec- 
tion ef  his  fellow-citizens,  which  neither  the  gallant  ac- 
tions and  iublime  genius  of  Efchylus,  nor  the  tender 
fpirit  and  philofophic  virtue  of  Euripides,  could  fecure 
to  them,  he  died  in  the  9 1  ft  year  of  his  age,  about  406 
years  before  Chriil.  The  burial-place  ot  his  anceftors 
was  at  Dccelra,  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  at  that 
time  feized  and  fortified  ;  but  Lyfander,  the  Spartan 
chief,  permitted  the  Athenians  to  inter  their  deceafed 
poet  ;  and  they  paid  him  all  the  honours  due  to  his  love 
of  his  country,  integrity  of  lire,  and  high  poetic  excel- 
lence. Efchylus  had  at  once  feized  the  highcll  poll  of 
honour  in  the  field  of  poetry,  the  true  fublime  ;  to  that 
eminence  his  claim  could  not  be  difputcd.  Sophocles  ■ 
had  a  noble  elevation  of  mind,  but  tempered  with  fo 
fine  a  tafle,  and  fo  chailened  a  judgment,  that  he  never 
palled  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Under  his  conduct 
the  tiagic  mufe  appeared  with  the  chafte  dignity  of  fome 
noble  matron  at  a  religious  folemnfty  ;  harmony  is  in 
her  voice,  and  grace  in  all  her  motions.  Prom  him  the 
theatre  received  fome  additional  embelliflimcnts ;  and 
the  drama  the  introduction  of  a  third  fpeaker,  which 
made  it  more  aftiveand  more  interefting:  hu*  his  ditlia- 
guifhed  excellence  is  in  the  judicious  difpofitlon  of  the 
fable,  and  fo  nice  a  connection  and  dependence  of  the 
parts  on  each  other,  that  thvy  all  agree  to  make  the 
event  not  only  probable,  but  evr n  necefiar)  .  Thsa  is  pe- 
culiarly admirable  in  his  "  CEdipus  King  of  Thebes;" 
and  in  t hit  important  point  he  is  far  fupenor  to  c\ery 
other  dramatic  writer. 

The  ingiatitude  of  the  children  of  Sophocles  is  well 
known.  They  wifhed  to  become  immediate  matters  of 
their  father's  poffeffions  ;  and  therefore  tired  of  his 
Ion?  li  e,  they  accufed  him  before  the  Areopagus  of 
infanity.  'i  he  only  de;ei:ce  the  poet  made  was  ;  rtud' 
his  tragedy  of  CEdipus  at  Colono^,  which  he  had  la:J\ 
finilhed  ;  and  the:;  he  ui  ~.d  his  judges,  whethi  1  if  e  an- 
il'- 
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thor  of  fuel  1  a  performance  could  be  taxed  with  infa- 
ncy ?  The  father  upon  this  was  acquitted,  and  the  chil- 
dren returned  home  covered  with  fhame  and  confu- 
lion.     The   feven  of  Sophocles  which  (till  re- 

main, together  with  the  Greek  Scholia  which  accom- 
pany them,  liave  been  tramlated  into  Latin  by  Johnlon, 
ar  d  into  Englifh  by  Dr  Franklin  and  Mr  Potter. 

SOPHORA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  clafs  of  decandria,  and  to  the  order  oOnono- 
gynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  (yitxm  arranged  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Papdionocett.  ^l'he  calyx  is  quinquedentate 
and  gibbous  above  :  the  corolla  is  papilionaceous  ;  the 
wings  being  of  the  fame  length  with  the  vexillum:  the 
feed  is  contained  in  a  legumen.  There  are  16  fpecies  ; 
d ic  tetraptera,  microphylla,  flavefcens,  alopecuroides,  to- 
mentofa,  occidentalis,  capenlis,  aurea,  japonica,  genillo-i- 
des,  auftralis,  tin&oria,  alba,  lupinoides,  biflora,  and  hir- 
futa. 

SOPORIFIC,  or  Soporiferoi's,  a  medicine  that 
produces  deep.  Such  are  opium,  laudanum,  the  feed 
of  poppies,  &C.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
fufor  "  deep."  The  Greeks  in  place  of  it  ufe  the  word 
hipnnt'tr. 

SORBONNE,  or  Sorbon,  the  houfe  or  college  of 
the  faculty  of  theology  eilablifhed  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris.  It  was  founded  in  1252  by  St  Louis,  or  rather 
bv  Robert  de  Sorbon  hisconfefTor  and  almoner,  firft  ca- 
non of  Cambray,  and  afterwards  of  the  church  of  Paris; 
■who  gave  his  own  name  to  it,  which  he  himfelf  took 
from  the  village  of  Sorbon  or  Serbon,  near  Sens,  where 
lie  wus  born.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  12  co  ;  queen 
Blanche,  in  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  furni/hing  him 
with  a  houfe  which  had  formerly  been  the  palace  of 
Julian  the  apoftate,  of  which  iome  remains  are  Hill 
fcen.  Afterwards  the  king  gave  him  all  the  houfes  he 
had  in  the  fame  place,  in  exchang;  for  lome  others. 
The  college  has  been  fince  magnificently  rebuilt  by  the 
cardinal  de  Richelieu.  The  defign  of  its  inftitution  was 
for  the  ufe  of  poor  ftudents  in  divinity.  There  are 
lodgings  in  it  for  36  doctors,  who  are  faid  to  be  of  the 
foc'iety  of  the  Sorbonne ;  thofe  admitted  into  it  without 
being  doftors,  are  faid  to  be  ot  the  hofpitality  ef  the  Sor- 
Six  regent  doftors  formerly  held  lectures  every 
day  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  ;  three  in  the  morning, 
and  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Sorbonne,  is  alfo  ufed  in  general  for  the  whole  fa- 
culty of  theology  at  Paris ;  as  the  afTemblies  of  the 
whole  body  arc  held  in  the  houfe  of  the  Sorbonne  ; 
and  the  bachelors  of  the  other  houfes  of  the  facul- 
ty, as  the  houfe  of  Navarre,  &c.  come  hither  to  hold 
their  forbonnique,  or  aft  for  being  admitted  doftor  in 
divinity. 

SORBUS,  service-tree,  in  botany;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tcofandria,  and  to  the 
order  of  trigynia.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals 
are  five  ;  the  berry  is  below  the  flower,  foft  and  con- 
taining three  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies  ;  the  au- 
cuparia,  domellica,  and  hebtida. 

1.  The  oueuparia,  mountain-am,  quicken-tree,  quick- 
beam,  or  roan-tree,  rifes  with  a  (tiaight  upriglit  item 
and  regular  branching  head,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  hi  jh 
or  more,  covered  with  a  fmooth  _;revi(h  brown  bark; 
pinnated  leaves  ot  eight  or  ten  pairo'  long,  narrow,  fer- 
rate d  folioles,  and  an  odd  one,  fmooth  on  both  fides; 
und  large  umbellate  cluiters  ot  white  flowers  at  the  fides 


and  ends  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  clufters  of  fine 
red  berries,  ripe  in  autumn  and  winter.  There  is  a  va- 
riety with  yellow  tiriped  leaves.  This  fpecies  grows  wild 
in  many  parts  of  this  ifland  in  mountainous  places, 
woods,  and  hedge-rows,  often  growing  to  the  fizeof  tim- 
ber; andio  admitted  into  moil  ornamental  plantations,  tor 
the  beauty  of  its  growth,  foliage,  Mowers,  and  fruit  ;  the 
latter,  in  particular,  being  produced  in  numerous  red 
large  bunches  all  over  the  tree,  exhibit  a  fine  appear- 
ance in  autumn  and  winter,  till  devoured  by  the  bit"  '. ;, 
elpecially  the  blackbird  and  thtulh,  which  are  fo  allured 
by  this  fruit  as  to  flock  from  all  parts  and  feed  on 
it  voracioufly. —  In  the  ifland  of  Jura  the  juice  of 
the  berries  is  employed  as  an  acid  for  punch.  It  is  pro- 
bablc  that  this  tree  was  in  high  cileem  with  the  Druids; 
for  it  is  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  thofe  Druidical  circles  of  (tones,  fo  com- 
mon in  North  Britain.  It  is  Hill  believed  by  fome  per- 
fons,  that  a  branch  of  this  tree  can  defend  them  from 
enchantment  or  witchcraft.  Even  the  cattle  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  preferved  by  it  from  danger.  The  dairy- maid 
drives  them  to  the  lummer  paftures  with  a  rod  of  the 
roan-tree,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the  fame. 
In  Strathfpey,  we  are  told,  a  hoop  is  made  of  the  wood 
of  this  tree  on  the  1  ft  of  May,  and  all  the  flieep  and 
lambs  are  made  to  pafs  through  it. 

2.  The  domeftica,  or  cultivated  fervice-tree,  with  eat- 
able fruit,  grows  with  an  upright  Hem,  branching  30 
or  40  feet  high  or  more,  having  a  bnnvnifh  bark,  and 
the  young  (hoots  in  fummer  covered  with  a  mealy  down; 
pinnated  leaves  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  broadifh  deeply 
knated  lobes  and  an  odd  one,  downy  underneath,  and! 
large  umbellate  chillers  ot  white  (lowers  at  the  fides  and 
ends  »f  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  large, 
flefhy,  edible  red  fruit,  of  various  (hapes  and  fizes. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  warm  parts  of 
Europe,  where  its  fruit  is  ufed  at  table  as  a  defert,  and 
it  is  cultivated  here  in  many  of  our  gardens,  both  as  a 
fruit-tree  and  as  an  ornament  to  diverlify  Kardy  planta- 
tions. 

3.  ifte  hebrida,  or  mongrel  fervice  tree  of  Gothland, 
grows  twenty  or  thirty  teet  high  ;  it  has  halt-pinnated 
leaves,  very  downy  underneath  ;  and  cluiters  ot  white 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  round  rcddilh  berries 
in  autumn. 

SORCERY,  or  Magic;  the  power  which  fome 
pcrio'.is  were  formerly  iuppefed  to  poflefs  of  command- 
in,'  the  devil  and  the  infernal  fpirits  by  fkill  in  charing 
and  invocations,  and  ot  foothing  them  by  fumigations. 
Sorcery  is  therefore  to  be  diilinguifhed  from  witchcraft; 
an  art  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  pradiled,  not  by  com- 
manding evil  fpirits,  but  by  compaft  with  the  deviL 
As  an  inllance  of  the  power  ot  bad  fmells  over  demons 
or  evil  fpirits,  wc  may  mention  the  flight  of  the  evil 
fpirit  mentioned  in  Tobit  into  the  remote  parts  of  E- 
gypt,  produced,  it  is  faid,  by  the  fmell  of  the  burnt 
liver  of  a  tiih.  Lilly  informs  us,  that  one  Evans  ha- 
ving railed  a  fpirit  at  the  requeft  of  Lord  Bothwell  and 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  forgetting  a  fumigation,  the 
fpii  it,  vexed  at  the  difappointincnt,  pulled  him  with- 
out the  circle,  and  carried  him  fcrom  his  ho'ufe  in  the 
Minoriei  into  a  neld  near  Batterfea  Caufeway. 

King  James,   in    his  Dumonoliga,   has   given  a  very 

full  account  of  the  ait  ot  forccry.      "   I' wo   piincipal 

things  (Jays  he)  cannot  well  in  that  errand  be  wanted: 

1  holy 
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holy  water  (whereby  the  devill  mockes  the  papifts),  and 
'  fome  prefent  of  a  living  thing  unto  him.  There  are 
tikewife  certaine  daies  and  houres  thattheyobferve  in  this 
purpole.  Thefe  thin  rs  being  all  ready  and  prepared, 
circles  are  made,  triangular,  quadrangular,  round,  dou- 
ble, or  finale,  according  to  the  forme  of  the  apparition 
tliey  crave.  When  the  conjured  fpirit  appeares,  which 
will  not  be  while  after  many  circumftances,  long  prayers, 
and  much  muttering  and  murmurings  of  the  conjurors, 
like  a  papili  priett  dilpatching  a  hunting  mafle  -  how 
foone,  I  fay,  he  appeares,  ii  they  have  milled  one  jote  of 
all  their  rites ;  or  it  any  o:  their  feete  once  flyd  over 
the  circle,  through  terror  of  his  feariull  apparition,  he 
paies  himlelf  at  that  time,  in  his  owne  hand,  ot  that  due 
debt  which  they  ought  him,  and  otherwife  would  have 
dclaied  longer  to  have  paied  him  :  I  mean,  he  carries 
them  with  him,  body  and  foule."  How  the  conjurors 
made  triangular  or  quadrangular  circles,  his  majefty  has 
not  informed  us,  nor  doe6  he  feem  to  imagine  there  was 
any  difficulty  in  the  matter.  We  are  therefore  led  to 
fuppofe,  that  he  learned  his  mathematics  frora  the  fame 
fyftem  as  Dr  Sacheverell,  who,  in  one  of  his  fpeeches 
or  fermons,  made  ufe  of  the  following  limile  :  "  They 
concur  like  parallel  lines,  meeting  in  one  common  cen- 
tre." 

Another  mode  of  confulting  fpirits  was  by  the  beryl, 
by  means  of  a  fpeculator  ar  feer  ;  who,  to  have  a  com- 
plete light,  ought  to  be  a  pure  virgin,  a  youth  who  had 
not  known  woman,  or  at  leait  a  perfon  of  irreproach- 
able life  and  purity  of  manners.  The  method  of  iuch 
confutation  is  this :  The  conjuror  having  repeated  the 
necefTary  charms  and  adjurations,  with  the  litany  or  in- 
vocation peculiar  to  the  fpirits  or  angels  he  wiflies  to 
call  (for  every  one  has  his  particular  form),  the  feer 
looks  into  a  cryftal  or  beryl,  wherein  he  will  fee  the 
anfwer,  reprefented  either  by  types  or  figures;  and 
fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  will  hear  the  angels  or 
fpirits  fpeak  articulately.  Their  pronunciation  is,  as 
Lilly  fays,  like  the  Iriih,  much  in  the  throat.  Lilly 
delcribes  one  of  theft  beryls  or  cryitals.  It  was,  he 
lay*,  as  large  as  an  orange,  fet  in  Giver,  with  a  crofs  at 
the  top,  and  round  about  engraved  the  names  of  the 
angels  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel.  A  delineation  of 
another  is  engraved  in  the  frontifpiece  to  Aubery's 
Mifcellanies. 

Thefc  forcerers  or  magicians  do  not  alwavs  employ 
their  art  to  do  mifchief ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  trequent- 
ly  exert  it  to  cure  difeafes  inflicted  by  witches  ;  to  dif- 
cover  thieves  ;  recover  ftolen  goods ;  to  foretel  future 
events,  and  the  itate  of  ablent  friend:.  On  this  account 
they  are  frequently  called  white  witches.  See  Magic, 
Witchcraft,  &c. 

Our  forefathers  were  ftrong  believers  when  they 
enacted,  by  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8.  all  witchcraft 
and  forcery  to  be  felony  without  benefit  o!  clergy ;  and 
again,  by  ftatute  1  Jac.  I.  c.  12.  that  all  pcrlons  invo 
kin»?  any  evil  fpirit,  or  corfultinj-,  covenanting  with, 
entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  or  rewarding  ady  evil 
fpirit ;  or  taking  up  dead  bodies  from  their  graves  to 
be  ufed  in  any  witchcraft,  forcery,  charm,  or  inchant- 
Bient ;  or  kilhng  or  otherwife  hurting  any  perfon  by 
fuch  infernal  art*  ;  fhould  be  guilty  of  felony  without 
benetit  of  clergy,  and  fufler  death.  And  if  any  perfon 
fhould  attempt  by  forcery  to  difcover  hidden  trtafure, 
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or  to  reftore  ftolen  goods,  or  to  provoke  unlawful  love, 
or  to  hurt  any  man  or  beaft,  though  the  fame  were  not l 
effected,  he  or  (he  (hould  fuffer  imprifonment  and  pil- 
lory for  the  lirft  offence,  and  death  for  the  fecond. 
Thefe  acts  continued  in  force  till  lately,  to  the  terror 
ot  all  ancient  females  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  many  poor 
wretches  were  facrificed  thereby  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
neighbours  and  their  own  illufions,  not  a  few  having 
by  fome  means  or  other  confeffed  the  fait  at  the  sal- 
lows. But  all  executions  for  this  dubious  crime  are  now 
at  an  end  ;  our  legislature  having  at  length  followed 
the  wife  example  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  who 
thuught  proper  by  ar.  edict  to  reftrain  the  tribunals  of 
juflice  from  receiving  informations  of  withcraft.  And 
accardingly  it  is  with  us  enacted,  by  ftatute  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  5.  di?.t  no  profecution  (hall  for  the  future  be  carried 
on  againft  any  perfon  tor  conjuration,  witchcraft,  for- 
cery, or  inchantment :  But  the  mifdemeanor  of  perfouff 
pretending  to  ufe  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes,  or  difco/er 
ftolen  goods,  by  /lc ill  in  the  occult  fciences,  is  ftill  de. 
fcrvedly  puniihed  with  a  year's  imprifonment,  and  Hand- 
ing four  times  in  the  p'llory. 

SOREX,  the  Shrew,  in  natural  hiilory  ;  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  and  or- 
der ol  fere.  It  has  two  long  fore-teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  are  divided  into  two  points  ;  in  the  lower 
jaw-are  two  or  four  fore-teeth,  the  two  middle  ones,  in 
the  latter  cafe,  being  fhorter  than  the  others  :  On  each 
fide  in  both  jaws  are  two  or  more  tufks  :  The  ?riuders 
are  knobbed.  The  animals  of  this  genus  have  in  general 
thick  clumfy  bodies,  and  five  toes  on  each  of  their  feet"  J 
the  head  relemble.-.  that  of  the  mole,  being  thick  at  the 
fore-head,  much  elongated,  and  ending  in  a  conical 
fnout,  and  having  very  fmall  eyes  ;  in  other  circumftan- 
ces  of  general  figure  they  refemble  the  murine  tribe  of 
quadrupeds.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  fome  fpe- 
cies  living  moftly  about  the  fides  of  waters  ;  and  moft 
of  them  feeding  on  worms  and  infcCts.  There  are  16 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  araneus,  or  field  fhrcw-moufe,  with  (liort 
rounded  ears  ;  eyes  fmall,  and  almoft  hid  in  the  fur  ; 
nofe  long  and  (lender,  upper  part  the  longeft;  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  brownifh  red  ;  belly  of  a 
dirty  white  ;  length  from  nofe  to  tail,  two  inches  and  a 
half;  tail  one  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Europe:  lives  in  old 
walls  and  heaps  of  ftones,  or  holes  in  the  earth  ;  is  fre- 
quently near  hay-ricks,  dung-hills,  and  neceffary-houfes; 
lives  on  corn,  infects,  and  any  filth  ;  is  often  obferved 
rooting  in  orduie  like  a  hog  ;  from  hs  food,  or  the 
places  it  frequents,  has  a  difagreeable  fmell  ;  cats  will 
kill,  but  not  eat  it :  it  brings  four  or  five  young  at  a 
time.  The  ancients  believed  it  was  injurious  to  cattle; 
an  error  now  detected.  There  feems  to  be  an  annual 
mortality  of  thefe  animals  in  Augult,  numbers  being 
then  found  dead  in  the  paths. 

2.  The  fod'uns,  or  water-lhrew,  has  a  long  (lender 
nofe  ;  very  minute  ears  ;  very  fmall  eyes,  hid  in  the 
f'.'.r  ;  colour  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
black  ;  throat,  breaft  and  belly,  of  a  light  alh-colour ; 
beneath  the  tail,  a  triangular  dulky  fpot  ;  much  larger 
than  the  laft  ;  length,  from  nofe  t»  tail,  three  inches 
three  quarters  ;  tail,  two  inches.  Inhabits  Europe  ; 
long  (ince  known  in  England,  but  loft  till  May  1-6?, 
when  it  was  difcovered  in  the  fens  near  Revelley  Ab- 
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Hoy,  Lincolnshire  ;  burrows  in  the  hanks  near  the  wa- 
ter ;  is  called  by  the  fenmen  the  ulind-mouje. 
,  3.  The  minulu's,  or  minute  fhrevv,  has  a  heal  near  as 
big  as  the  body  :  very  (lender  note  ;  broad  lhort  naked 
ears ;  whifkers  reaching  tp  the  eyes;  eyes  Imall,  and 
C  ip  i ■•!-■  of  being  drawn  in  ;  hair  very  fine  and  (Wiring  ; 
rrey  above,  whin  beneath  ;  no  tail  ;  t!u  lead  of  qua- 
drupeds, according  to  Linnceus.  Inhabits  Siberia;  lives 
in  a  neft  made  of  lichens,  in  feme  moi  I  place  beneath 

the    roots  of  trees:   feeds  on   feeds,   digs,   runs  fwillly, 
a::d  has  the  voiee  of  a  bat. 

H,  The  tucap,  or  Mexican   fhre\V,  has  a (harp  note ; 
(mail  round  ears;  without  fight;  two  long  fore-teeth 
.      pld*  below;   thick,    far,    and   flfefhy  body  ;   Hunt 
•     that  the  belly  armaft  t(  uehes  the  pound';  long 
'.   claws  :   tawny  hair  ;   fftort  tail  ;  length,  from 
iiofe  to  tail,  nine  inches.      Inhabits  Mexico  ;  burrows, 
and  makes  fuch  a  number  of  cavities,  that  travellers  can 
fcarce  tread  with  fafety  ;  it  it  gets  out  of  its  hole,  does 
not  know  how  to  return,   but   Begin*  to   dig  another  ; 
grows  very  f^t,  and  is  eatable  ;  feeds  on  roots,  kidney- 
beans,  and  other  feeds.    M.  dfe  Button  thinks  it  a  mole;_ 
Silt  it  (bents  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  genus  ot 
forex. 

.SORITES,  in  logic,  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  in  which 
.a  great  number  of  proportions  are  fo  linked  together, 
thai  the  predicate  of  the  one  becomes  continually  the 
rubier?  or  the  next  following,  till  at  kill  a  cOnclufion  is 
formed  by  bringing  together  the  fubject  of  the  firfl  pro- 
pofition  ant}  the  predicate  of  the  laft.  Such  was  that 
Bieiry  argument  of  Themiflochs,  to  prove  that  his  little 
ton  under  ten  years  old  governed  the  whole  world. 
Thus:  My  fun  governs  his  mother ;  his  mother  me;  I  the 
Athenian*  ;  the  Athenians  the  Greeks  ;  Greece  commands 
Europe  ;  Europe  the  whole  world ;  therefore  my  fan  com- 
mands the  whole  nuorld.     See  Logic,  n'  96.  97. 

SORNING,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  N°  clxxxvi. 
30. 

SORREL,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  rv  mt  :c,  which 
grows  in  paftures  and  meadows,  and  is  well  known.  The 
iiatives  of  Lapland  boil  large  quantities  of  the  leaves  in 
water,  and  mix  the  juice  when  cold  with  the  milk  of 
their  rehi-deers  which  they  efteem  an  agreeable  and 
wholefome  food.  The  Dutch  are  faid  to  cultivate  this 
plant  for  its  ufefulnefs  in  the  dyeing  of  woollen  cloths 
black  ;  and  we  know  that  by  means  of  the  common 
broad-leaved  forrel  an  excellent  black  colour  is,  in 
many  places  of  Scotland,  given  to  woollen  fluffs  with- 
out the  aid  of  copperas.  As  this  mode  of  dyeing 
does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  injure  the  texture 
of  the  cloth,  which  continues  to  the  laft  foft  and  filky, 
without  that  hardnefs  to  the  touch  which  it  acquires 
when  dyed  black  by  means  of  copperas,  our  readers  will 
probably  thar.k  us  for  the  following  receipt,  with  winch 
we  have  been  favoured  by  a  learned  phyfician: 

Let  the  fluff  to  be  dyed  be  well  wafhed  with  foap 
and  water,  and' afterwards  completely  dried.  Then  of 
the  common  broad-ieaved  forrel  boil  as  much  as  (hall  make 
an  acid  decoftion  of  fufficient  quantity  to  let  the  fluff 
to  be  dyed  lie  in  it  open  and  eafy  to  be  (lirrefl.  The 
greater  quantity  of  forrel  that  is  ufed,  the  better  will 
the  colour  be  ;  and  therefore  if  the  pot  or  cauldron  will 
not  hold  enough  at  once,  when  part  has  been  fuiTtcient- 
":y  boiled,  it  mult  be  taken  out  end  wrung,  and  a  frefh 
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quantity  be  boiled  in  the  fame  juice  or  decoftion.  When 
the  liquor  is  made  fufriciently  acid,  (train  it  from  the 
forrel  through  a  fteve,  put  the  cloth  or  yarn  into  it,  and 
let  it  boil  for  two  hours,  ftirring  it  frequently.  Ff  dock- 
ings be  among  the  Hud"  to  be  dyed,  it  will  be  expe- 
dient, after  they  have  been  an  hour  in  the  boiling  li- 
quor, to  turn  them  infide  out,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fccond  hour  let  the  whole  be  poured  info  a  tub  or  any 
other  veffel.  'Che  pot  or  cauldron  mult:  then  be  wafh- 
ccl,  and  'rater  put  into  it,  with  halt  a  pound  of  I 
wood  chips  'or  every  pound  of  dry  yarn  or  cloth.  1  [1 
logwood  and  water  lliould  boil  (lowly  toi  tour  hours  ; 
and  then  the  cloth  or  yarn  being  wrung  from  the  (our 
r,  and  put  into  the  logwoo  I  decoction,  the 
whole  mud  be  fuffered  to  boil  Howry  (ot  'our  li  1 
(lockings,  if  there  be  any,  being  turned  infi'dte  out  at 
the  (aid  of  two  hours.  Of  this  hilt  decoction  there  mull 
as  ot  the  former  be  erronjjhto  let  the  cloth  lie  open  and 
eafy  to  be  dirred  while  boiling.  At  the  end  of'th*  loir 
hours  the  cloth  mull  be  taken  out,  and  among  the  boil. 
ing  liquor,  (it'll  removed  from  the  tire,  mud  be  poured  a 
Scotch  pint  or  Englih  gallon  of  dale  urine  lor  every 
pound  of  dry  cloth  or  other  duff  to  be  dyed1,  When 
this  compound  liquor  has  been  llirrcd  ant!  become  cold, 
the  cloth  mull  be  put  into  it  and  fuffered  to  remain  well 
covered  for  12  hours,  and  then  dried  in  the  diade;  aftir 
which,  to  dived  it  of  lmell  or  any  other  impurity,  it  may 
be  wafhed  in  cold  water,  and  dried  for  ufe. 

/,"   J-S'ikin,  in  botany .     See  Oxalis. 

So>/r~l-CoI  ur,  in  the  manege,  is  a  leddifh  colour, 
generally  thought  to  be  a  fign  of  a  pood  hotfe. 

SORRKNTO,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  an  archbilhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  in  a  pe- 
ninfula,  on  the  bay  of  Naples,  at  the  loot  of  a  moun- 
tain of  the  fame  name,  17  miles  fouthealt  of  Naples. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Torquato  Taflo.  E.  Long.  14. 
24.  N.  Lat.  40.  36. 

SORTILEGE  fSorti/e^iumJ,  a  fpecies  of  divination 
performed  by  means  of furt.s  or  lots. 

The  fortes  Prcntfiina,  famous  in  antiqu'ty.  confided 
in  putting  a  number  o:  letters,  or  even  whole  woids, 
into  an  urn  ;  and  then,  after  (haking  them  together, 
they  were  thrown  on  the  ground  ;  and  whatever  len- 
tences  could  be  made  out  from  them;  conftituted  the 
anfwer  of  the  oracle.  To  this  method  of  divination 
fucceeded  that  which  has  been  called  the  fortes  Home- 
rian.c  and  fortes  Virgil/on*,  a  mode  of  inquiring  into  fu* 
turity,  which  undoubtedly  took  its  life  from  a  general 
cirltom  of  the  oracular  priells  of  delivering  their  anfwers 
in  verfe  ;  it  fubhllcd  a  long  time  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  and  being  from  them  adopted  by  the  Chri- 
ilians,  it  was  not  till  a'ter  along  fucceffion  of  centuries 
that  it  became  exploded.  Among  the  Romans  it  con* 
fiftcd  in  opening  fome  celebrated  poet  at  random,  and, 
among  the  Chrillians  the  Scriptuics,  and  drawing,  from 
the  fn  It  paffage  which  prcfented  itfelf  to  the  eye,  a 
prognodic  of  what  would  befal  one's  fclf  or  others, 
or  direction  for  conduct  when  under  any  exigency. 
There  is  good  evidence  that  this  was  none  of  the  vulvar 
errors  ;  the  greatelt  perfons,  philofophers  of  the  bell 
repute,  admitted  this  (uperdition.  Socrates,  when  in 
prifon,  hearing  this  line  of  Homer, 

Within  three  days  I  Patkia's  fhore  (hail  fee, 

immediately- 
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So-tPewr.  immediately  faid,  within  three  days  I  fhall  be  out  of  the 
■■"" v— -^  world  ;  gathering  it  from  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  Pbthia,  which  in  Greek  is  both  the  name  of  a 
country  and  figr.irjes  corruption  or  death.  This  pre- 
diction, addrefled  to  iE!chinu>,  was  not  eafily  forgotten, 
as  it  was  verified. 

When  this  fuperftition  paffed  from  Paganifm  into 
Chrillianity,  the  Christians  had  two  methods  of  cor.fuk- 
ing  the  divine  will  from  the  Sciiptures  ;  the  one,  ca- 
fually,  to  open  the  divine  writings,  and  take  their  di- 
rection, as  above-mentioned;  the  other,  to  go  to  church 
with  a  purpofe  of  receiving,  as  a  declaration  of  the  will 
ui  heaven,  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  which  were  filjg- 
in .;  .it  the  inftant  of  one's  entrance. 

This  unwarrantable  practice  of  inquiring  into  futuri- 
ty prevailed  very  generally  in  England  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century  ;  and  fometimes  the  books 
of  Scripture,  and  fometimes  the  poems  of  Virgil,  were 
confhlted  for  oracular  refponfes..  One  remarkable  in- 
ilance  is  that  of  King  Charles  I.  who  being  at  Oxford 
during  the  civil  wars,  went  one  day  to  fee  the  public 
library,  where  he  was  (howtd,  among  other  books,  a 
Virgil  nobly  printed  and  exquifitely  bound.  The  lord 
Falkland,  to  divert  the  king,  would  have  his  majefty 
make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the  Sortes  V'irgdtanj:. 
Whereupon  the  king  opening  the  book,  the  period 
which  happened  to  come  ap  was  this  : 

At  hello  auiiacis  popu/i  -vexatus,  et  armis, 
Fir.ibus  extorris,  comphxu  avuifut  lull, 
Auxil'mm  imploret  ;  vldeilquc  indigna  fuorum 
j'-:neru;   nee,  cumfefub  leges  pacts  iniqua 
Tradithiiil,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fruatur  ; 
Sed  cadat  ante  diem,  tnediaque  inhumatus  arena. 

JF.ncid.  lib.  iv. 
Yet  let  a  race,  untamed  and  haughty  foes, 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppole;    . 
Opprvffed  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  Held, 
Hii  men  ditcouraged,  and  himfclf  expelled, 
l,ct  men  for  hiccour  lue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  fubjects,  and  his  fon's  embrace  : 
FirSt  let  him  fee  his  friends  in  battle  (lain, 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  ; 
And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  fhall  ceafe, 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace. 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  fupreme  commam 
But  fall  untimely  by  fome  hoilil 
And  lie  unburied  on  the  barren 

Lord  Falkland  obferving  that  the  king  was  concern- 
ed at  this  accident,  would  likevvife  try  his  own  fortune 
in  the  lame  manner,  hoping  he  mi;;ht  fall  upon  fome 
paffage  that  would  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and 
thereby  divert  the  king's  thoughts  from  any  impreffion 
v'uich  the  other  might  have  upon  him  ;  but  the  place 
he  Humbled  upon  was  as  much  Suited  to  his  defiiny  as 
the  other  had  been  to  the  king's  ;  being  the  lamenta- 
tion of  Evander  for  the  untimely  death  of  his  Con  Pal- 
/Yrii '.  !;'-s  *  :  '°r  tnis  lord's  eldclt  foil,  a  young  man  of  an 
ib,  ti.  amiable  character,  had  been  flain  in  the  firft  battle  of 
iuiry. 

We  have  ourfelves  known  Several  whole  devotion  has 
11.  t  always  been  regulated  by  judgment  purine  this  rae- 
t!  od  of  divination;  and  have  generally  obfeived,  that 
the  confequence  has  been  delpair  or  prefumption.  To 
(uch  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  oue  pailage  in  Scrip- 
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ture  which  will  never  difappoint  them  :   Thoufiah  not    -     s 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  .   '•    ,- 

SOTERIA,  in  antiquity,   facrifices  offered   to  the  <         , 

gods  for  delivering  a  perion  from  danger  ;  as  alfo  poe- 
tical pieces  compofed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

SOUBISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depaitment  of 
Lower  Qharente,  and  late  territory  of  Sainton: re.     | 
Seated  on  the  river  Chare.ite,  22  miles  fouth  of  K   eh* 
in  W.  Long.  i.  2.  N,  Lat.45.  57. 

SOUGH,  among  miners,  denotes  a  paffag:  dug  un- 
der ground,  to  convey  of?  waters  from  mints.  See 
Mine. 

SOVEREIGN,  in  matters  of  government,  is  applied 
tc  the  fupreme  magiftrate  or  magillrates  of  an  indepen- 
dent government  or  Slate  ;  becaufe  their  authority  ii  only 
bounded  by  the  laws  ot  God  and  the  law  s  of  the  Hate. : 
fuch  are  kings,  princes,  Sec.    See  Prerogative,  £ec. 

SOVEREIGN  Pettier,  or  Sovereignty,  is  the  power  of 
making  laws ;  for  wherever  that  power  refides,  all 
others  mull  conform  to  it,  and  be  directed  by  it, 
whatever  appearance  the  outward  form  and  admini- 
stration of  the  government  may  ptit  on.  For  it  is  at 
any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legislature  to  alter  that 
form  and  administration  by  a  new  edict  or  rule,  and 
to  put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands 
it  pleafes  :  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  ftate  mtift. 
obey  the  legislative  power  in  the  execution  of  their  fe- 
veral functions,  or  elfe  the  conllitution  is  at  an  end. 
In  our  conllitution  the  law  afcribes  to  the  king  the  at-  Bhcip. 
tribute  of  fovereignty  :  but  that  is  to  be  underllood  jnG»**atf 
a  qualified  fenfe,  i.  e.  as  fupreme  magistrate,  not  as  fole 
legiflator;  as  the  legislative  power  is  veftcd  in  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  not  in  any  of  the  three  eilates 
alone. 

SOU.     See  Sol. 

SOUL,  the  principle  of  perception,  memory,  intel- 
ligence, and  volition,  in  man  ;  which,  Gnce  the  carliell 
era  or  philofophy,  has  furniflied  queftionsof  difficult  ii:- 
veltigation,  and  materials  of  keen  and  important  con- 
troversy (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  III.  chap.  ii.  iii.  iv. 
v.  ;  and  Resurrection,  n°  42 — 48.)  In  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophi- 
cal  Society  of  Manchefler,  the  reader  will  find  a  vcrv 
valuable  paper  by  Dr  Farrier,  proving,  by  evidence  ap- 
parently complete,  that  every  part  of  the  brain  has  been 
injure!  without  affecting  the  act  of  thought.  An 
abridgment  of  that  memoir  would  weaken  its  reafou- 
ing  ;  which,  built  on  matters  of  fact  and  experience, 
appears  to  us  to  have  fhaken  the  modern  theory  of  the 
Matcrialifts  from  its  very  foundation. 

Soul  of' Brutes.     See  Bm 

SOUND,  in  phyfics,  is  a  term  of  Which  it  would  be 
prepoilerous  to  offer  any  definition,  as  it  may  ahnoll  be 
laid  to  exprefs  a  fimple  idea  :   But  when  we  cq 
as  a  sensation,  and  it  ill  more  when  we  c  milder  it  as 
a  PERCEPTION,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  d~- 
feription  ot   it  ;   becaufe  this  mufl    involve   certain  rela- 
tions of  external  thing*,  and  certain  trains  of  events  in 
the  material  world,  which   make  it  a  proper  objecl 
philoiophic.il  difcuflion.      Sound  is  that  primary  infor- 
mation which  we    get  of  external    things    by  means   of 
the  fenfe  oi  hearing.     This,  however,  due.:  not  explai.i 
it :  fur  were  we  iii  like  manner  to  defcribe  our  fenfe  ot 
hearing,  we  Should  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  lay,  that  it    • 
is  the  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  found.    Languages 
4  li  s  are 
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Bennd.  are  not  the  invention  ol  phi]  lophers  ;  and  we  mutt  not  ponderous  volumes  with  nonfenfe  and  error.  It  is 
""" v  expect  preciGon,  even  in  the  fimpleft  cafes.  Our  me-  ftrange,  however,  that  tin's  fhould  be  the  effect  of  a  u 
thods  of  exprefiing  the  information  given  us  by  our  great  and  a  fuccefsful  flep  in  philofophy;  But  the  fault 
different  fenfes  are  not  fimilar,  as  a  philofopher,  can-  is  in  the  philofopherS,  not  in  the  fcience,  Nothing  can 
tioiuly  contriving  language,  would  make  them.  We  be  more  certain  than  the  account  which  Newton  ha3 
have  no  word  to  exprefs  the  primary  or  generic  object  given  of  the  propagation  of  a  certain  clafs  of  unduh- 
or  our  fenfe  of  feein  •  ;  for  we  believe,  that  even  the  tions  in  an  clallic  fluid.  But  this  procedure  ol  nature 
vulgar  conlider  light  as  the  medium,  but  not  the  object,  cannot  be  teen  with  diftinctnefs  and  preeifion  by  any 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  (how  juftly  we  do  not  fay)  but  well-informed  mathematicians.  They  alone  can 
■with  the  philolophcr.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  rill  with  unfliaken  confidence  on  the  conclufions  lc-'iti- 
fmcll,  found,  and  perhaps  tafle,  are  conceived  by  mod  niately  deduced  from  the  Newtonian  theorems;  and 
perfons  as  exprt  ffinp  the  immtdrate  objects  of  the  fenfes  even  they  can  infure  fuccefs  only  by  treading  with  the  • 
ot  fuelling,  hearing,  and  tailing.  Smell  and  found  are  moil  fcrupulous  caution  the  fteps  of  this  patient  phile- 
haftily  conceived  as  ftparate  exiilences,  and  as  mediums  fopher.  But  few  have  done  this  ;  aud  we  may  ven. 
of  information  and  ot  intercourse  with  the  odoriferous  ture  to  fay,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thole  who  employ 
and  founding  bodies ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  cautious  the  Newtonian  d  jctrines  of  ehllic  undulations  for  the 
phih.fopher  who  diftinguifhes  between  the  fmell  which  explanation  of  other  phenomena  have  taken  the  trouble, 
he  feels  and  the  perfume  which  fills  the  room.  Thofe  or  indeed  were  able,  to  go  through  the  fteps  of  the  tim- 
et the  ancients,  therefore,  who  taught  that  founds  were  damental  propofition  (Prin.  II.  5c,  Sec.)  But  the  ?e- 
beings  waited  through  the  air,  and  felt  by  our  ears,  rural  refults  ate  fo  plain,  and  admit  ot  fuch  impreflive 
fliould  not,  even  at  this  day,  be  confidered  as  aukward  illuflration,  that  they  draw  the  affent  of  the  moll  care- 
obfervers  of  nature.  It  lias  required  the  long,  patient,  lefs  reader ;  and  all  imagine  that  they  underiland  the 
and  fagacious  confidetat  on  of  the  moft  penetrating  nc-  explanation,  and  perceive  the  whole  procedure  of  na- 
niulcs,  from  Zeno  the  lb  ic  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  ture.  Emboldened  therefore  by  this  fuccefsful  ilep  in 
difcoverthat  what  we  call  found,  the  immediate  external  philofophy,  they,  without  hefitation,  fancy  fimilar  inter- 
object  of  the  fenfe  o!  hearing,  is  nothing  but  a  particu-  mediums  in  other  cafes  ;  and  as  air  has  been  found  to 
lar  agitation  of  the  pat  ts  of  furrounding  bodies,  acting  be  a  vehicle  tor  found,  they  have  fuppoled  that  fome- 
by  mechanical  impulfe  on  our  organs;  and  that  it  is  not  thing  which  they  call  ether,  fomehow  refembling  air,  is 
any  feparate  being,  nor  even  a  fpecific  quality  inherent  the  vehicle  of  vilion.  Others  have  proceeded  farther, 
in  any  particular  thing,  by  which  it  can  affect  the  or-  and  have  held  that  ether,  or  another  fajmething  like  air, 
gan,  as  we  fuppofe  with  refpeCt  to  a  perfume,  but  is  the  vehicle  of  fenfation  in  general,  from  the  organ  to 
merely  a  mode  of  exigence  competent  to  every  atom  of  the  brain  :  nay,  we  have  got  a  great  volume  called  A 
matter.  And  thus  the  defcription  which  we  propofed  Theory  of  Man,  where  all  our  fenfations,  emotions, 
to  iiive  of  found  mull  be  a  defcription  of  that  Hate  of  affections,  thoughts,  and  purpofes  or  volitions,  are  laid 
external  contiguous  matter  which  is  the  cauie  of  found,  to  be  fo  many  vibiations  of  another  fomething  equally 
It  is  not  therefore  prefatory  to  any  theory  or  fet  of  unfeen,  gratuitous,  and  incompetent ;  and,  to  crown  ally 
doctrines  on  this  fubject ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  this  exalted  doctrine,  when  logically  profecuted,  muft 
fum  or  lefult  of  them  all.  terminate  in  the  difcovery  of  thole  vibrations  which 
To  difeover  this  ftate  of  external  body  by  which,  pervade  all  others,  and  which  conllitute  what  we  have 
without  any  farther  intermedium  of  fnbflance  or  of  ope-  been  accullomed  to  venerate  by  the  name  Deity.  Such 
ration,  it  affects  our  fenlitive  faculties,  muft  be  confi-  muft  be  the  termination  of  this  philofophy ;  and  a  truly 
dered  as  a  great  Ilep  in  fcience.  It  will  fliow  us  at  piiilolophical  diflertation  on  the  attributes  ot  the  Divine 
leall  one  way  by  which  mind  and  body  may  be  con-  Being  fan  be  nothing  eije  than  an  accurate  delcription  of 
netted     It  is  fuppofed  that  we  have  attained  this  know-  thefe  vibrations  1 

ledge  with  nfpid  to  found.      Our  fuccefs,  therefi  re,  is         This  is  not  a  needlefs  and  declamatory  rhnpfody.     If 

a  very  pleating  gratification  to  the  philofophic  mind.  It  the  explanation  of  found  can  be  legitimately  transferred 

is  ftill  more  important  in   another  view  :    it  has  encou-  to  thofe  other   claffcs  of  phenomena,   thefe  are  certain 

raged  us  to  make   fimilar  attempts  in  other  cafes,  and  reiults  ;  and  if  fo,   all  the  difcoveries  made  by  Newton 

has  fupphed  us  with  a  fait  to  which  an  ingenious  mind  are  bat  the  glimmerings  of  the  morning,  when  compa- 

can  ealdy  fancy  fomething  analogous  in  many  abllrufe  red  with  this  meridian  fplendor.      But  if,  on  the  other 

operations  ot  nature,  and  thus  it  enables  us  to  give  fome  hand,  found  logic  forbids  us  to  make  this  transference 

fort  of  explanation  of  them.      Accordingly  this  ufe  has  of  explanation,  we  muft  continue  to  believe,  for  a  little 

been  moft  liberally  made  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  while  longer,  tint  mind  is  foniethrng  different  from  vi- 

;ound  ;  and  there  is  now  fcarcely  any  phenomenon,  ei-  bratin  :  matter,  and  that  no  kind  of  oictUations  will  con- 

ther  of  matter  or  mind,  that  has  not  been  explained  in  ftituU  infinite  wif-lom. 

a  manner   fomewhat  fimilar.      But  we  are  forry  to  fay  It  is  of  immenfe  importance  therefore  to  underiland 

that  thefe  explanations  have  done  no  credit  to  philofo-  thoroughly   this    doctrine   of   found,   that  we   may  lee 

phy.     They  are,   for  the    molt  part,   ftrongry  marked  clearly  and  precifely  in  what  it  confills,   what   arc  the 

with    that    precipitate    and     felf-conceited    impatience  phenomena  of  found  that  are  fully  explained,   what  are 

which  has  always  characterifed  the   inveftigations  con-  the  data  and  the  alTumptions  on  which  the  explanations 

ducted  folely  by  ingenious  fancy.      The  confequences  proceed,  and  what  is  the  precife  mechanical 'Jail  in  which 

o;  this  procedure  have  been  no  lefs  fatal  to  the  progrefs  it  terminates.   For  this,  or  a  fact  perfectly  fimilar,  muft 

of  true  knowledge  in  modern  times  than  in  the  fchools  terminate  every  explanation  which  we  derive  from  this 

of  ancient  Greece;  and  the  ethereal  philofophcrs  of  this  by  analogy,  however  perfect  the  analogy  may  be.   This 

age,  like  the  fulloweis  ol  Ariftotle  cf  old,  have  filled  previous  knowledge  mull  be  completely  poffefled  by  eve- 
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ryperfon  who  pretends  to  explain  other  phenomena  in  a     came  an  Jntereiting  fubieft  of  inquiry.     The  invention 
fimilar  manner,      Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  able  to    of  the  air-pump  gave  the  lirft  opportunity  01   deciding  ^"""1 


inH. 


fay  what  elaffes  of  phenomena  will  admit  of  the  expla-  by   experiment  whether  the   elaltic  undulations  of  arr 

ration:  and,    when  all  this  is  done,   his  explanation  is  were  the  cauies  of  lound:   and  the  trial  fully  ettablifhel 

ft  ill  an  hypothefis,  till  he  is  able  to  prove,  from  other  in-  this  point  ;  for  a  bell  rung  in  vacuo  gave  no  found,  and 

difputable  fourees,  the  exigence  and  agency  of  thefame  one  rung  in  condeulcd   air  gave  a  very  loud  one.      It 

tiling  analogous  to  the  elailic  fluid,   from  which   all  is  was  therefore  received  as  a  doctrine  m  general  phyfics 

borrowed.  that  air  was  the  vehicle  of  found. 

Such  confiderat  ions  would  juftify  us  for  confidering  The  celebrated  Galileo,  the  parent  of  mathematical 
with  great  attention  the  nature  ot  found.  Hut  a  work  phi'iolophy.  difcovered  the  nature  ol  that  connection  be- 
like this  will  not  give  room  for  a  full  difcuflion  ;  and  tween  the  lengths  of  mufical  cords  and  the  notes  which 
we  mult  refer  our  readers  ta  the  writers  who  treat  it  they  produced,  which  had  been  obferved  by  P  thago- 
more  at  large.  Much  curious  information  may  be  got  ras,  or  learned  by  him  in  his  travels  in  the  eail,  and 
from  the  pains-takin?  authors  of  the  laft  centuiy  ;  which  he  made  the  foundation  of  a  leriued  and  bcauti- 
fuch  as  Lord  Bacon;  Kircher;  Merfennus;  CafTerius  in  ful  fcience,  the  theo-y  o'  mulic.  Galileo  mowed,  tint 
his  great  work  De  Voce  et  Audita;  Perrault  in  hia  Dlf-  the  real  connection  lublilted  between  the  tones  an.!  the 
fertat'wn  Ju  J.'ruit ;  Muffenbroek  in  his  great  Syftem  of  vibrations  of  thele  cords,  and  that  their  different  de  ;reca 
Natural  Philofophy,  in  3  vols  +to  ;  and  in  his  JZffaU  de  of  acutenels  correfponded  to  the  different  freq  lew  1  i 
Ph\fique  ;  and  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  phyfioio-  their  vibrations.  The  very  elementary  and  anuliar  de- 
gilis  of  the  prefent  age.  We  alfo  refer  to  what  has  moultration  which  he  gave  of  this  eunncction  •.',:'  1  not 
been  fa  id  by  us  in  the  article  Acoustics.  fatisfy  the   curious   mathematicians  of   tint    inquifkive 

At  prefent  therefore  we  mult  content  ourfelves  with  age,  and  the   mechanical  theoiy  of  mulical  cords  was 

giving  a  fhort  hiltory  of  the  fpeculations  of  philofophers  profecuted  to  a  great  degree  of  refinement.      In  the 

on  this  fubjeCt,  tracing  out  the  fteps  by  which  we  have  courfe  of  this  invelligation,  it  appeared  that  the  cord 

ai rived  at  the  knowledge  which  we  have  0/  it.    We  ap-  vibrated  in  a  manner  precifely  fimilar  to  a  pc    iulum  vi- 

prehend  this  to  be  of  great   importance;    becaufe  it  brating  in  a  cycloid.      It  tr.uft  therefore  agitate  the  air 

fhows  us  what  kind  of  evidence  we  have  for    its  truth,  contiguous  to  it  in  the  lame  manner  ;   and  thus  there  is 

and  the  paths  which  we  muft  fhun  if  we  wifh  to   pro-  a  particular  kind  of  agitation  which  the  air  can  receive 

cecd  farther:  and  we  truft  that  the  progrefs  which  we  and  maintain,  which  is  veiy  interelling. 
have  made  will   a'ppear  to  be  fo  real,   and  the  object  to         Sir  Ilaac  Newton  took  up  this  qucftion  as  woithyof 

be  attained   fo  alluring  tw  a  truly  philufophical  mind,  his  notice  ;   and   endeavoured  to  afcertain  with   mathe- 

that  men  of  genius  will  be  incited  to  exert  their  utmoil  malical  precifion  the  mechanifm  of  this  particular  clafs 

efforts  to  \   Is   the  prelent  boundaries   of  our  real  pio-  of  undulations,  and  gave  us  the  fundamental  theorems 

j; rets.   .  concerning  the  undulations  of  elaftie  funds,  which  make 

In  the  infancy  of  philofophy,  found  was  held  to  be  a  the  47,  Sec.  proportions  of  Book  II  of  his  Principles 
feparate  exiftence,  fomething  winch  would  be,  although  ot  Natural  Philolophy-  They  have  been  (perhaps  h.ii- 
no  hearing  animal  exiiled.  This  was  eonceived  as  waft-  tily)  coniidered  as  giving  the  fundamental  docriines  can- 
ed through  the  air  to  our  organ  of  hearing,  which  it  cerning  the  propagation  oi  found.  They  are  therefore 
was  fuppofed  to  affect  in  a  manner  refembliny  that  in  given  in  this  work  in  the  article  Acoustics  ;  and  a 
which  our  noftrils  are  affected  when  they  give  us  the  variety  of  fafts  are  narrated  in  the  article  PnEU  matics, 
fenlation  of  fmell.  Tt  was  one  of  the  Platonic  species,  to  thow  that  fuch  undulations  aduaVy  obtain  in  the  ..ir 
fitted  for  exciting  the  intellectual  fpecics,  which  is  the  of  our  atmofphere,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  let  of 
immediate  object  ot  the  foul's  contemplation.  phenomena  of  lound  which  precifely  tally  or  coiielpond 

Yet,  even  in  thofe  early  years  of  fcience,  there  were  to  all  the  mechanical  circumltances  ot  thefe  undulations, 

fome,  and,  in  particular,  the  celebrated  founder  of   the  In  the  mtan  time,  the  anatomiits  and  phyliologiils  were 

ftoic  fchool,  who  held  that  found,  that  is,  the  caufe  of  bufily  employed  in  examining  the  ftrucfure  of  our  or- 

found,  was  only  the  particular  motion  of  external  grofs  gans  of  hearing.      Impreffed  with  the  validity  of  this 

matter,  propagated  to  the  ear,  and  there  producing  that  doctrine  of  aerial  undulations  bei;?g  the  caufes  o\  found, 

agitation  ot  the  organ  by  which  the  foul  is  immediate-  their  refearches  were  always  directed  with  a  view  to  dif- 

ly  affected  with  the  fenlation  of  found.     Zeno,  as  quo-  cover  thole  circumllances  in  the  fiiuc'ure  of  the  ear 

ted  by  Diogenes  Laertins*,  fays, "  Hearing  is  produced  which  rendered  it  an  organ  fufccptible  of  agitations 

by  the  air  which  intervenes  between  the  thing  founding  from  this  caufe  ;  and  they  difcovered  many  which  ap. 

and  the  ear.      The  air  is  agitated  in  a  fpherieal  form,  peared  as  contrivances  for  making  it  a  drum,  on  which 

and  moves  off  in  waves,  and  talis  on  the  tar,  in  the  fame  the  aerial  undulations  from  without  mull  make  very  for- 

manuer  as  the  water  in  a  cillern  undulates  in  circles  when  cible  impulfes,   fo  as  to  produce  very  fonorous  undula- 

a  (lone  has  been  thrown  into  it."  The  ancients  were  not  tions  in  the  air  contained  in  it.     Thefe  therefore  they 

remarkable  for  precilion,  either  of  concepton  or  argu-  coniidered  as  the    mmediate  objects  of  fenlation,  or  the 

ment  in  their  dilcuflions,   and  they  were  contented  with  immediate  caufes  of  found. 

a  general  and  vague  view  ot  things.   Some  followed  the         But  fome  anatomifts  law  tint  this  would  not  be  a  full 

Platonic  notions,  and  many  the  opinion  o'  Zeno,  but  account  of  the  matter  :   for  after  a  drum  is  agitated,  it 

without  any  farther  attempts  to  give  a  diltmct  conception  has   done  all  that  it  can  do  ;   it  has  produced  a  n.ife. 

of  the  explanation,  or  to  compare  it  with  experiment.  But  a  farther  procels  goes  on  in  our  ear:      1  here  is 

But  in  later  times,  during  the  ardent  refearches  in  behind  the  membrane,  which  is  the  head  of  this  d.  urn 

the  kit  century  into  the  phenomena  of  nature,  this  be-  a  curious  mechauilm,  which  communicates  the  agitations 

cf 
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of  fbe  mcrr.biar.p  (the  only  thing  a&ed  on  by  the  tin-  mrls  hear,  and  that  water  in  particular  15  a  vehicle  of 
'  chile  ting  air)  to  mother  clumber  of  mod  lingular  con-  found.  I.)  1767  or  1768  the  writer  of  this  article,  at  "" 
ftruction,  where  the  auditory  nerve  is  greatly  expanded,  the  fuggeflion  of  the  late  profelTor  of  allron.imy  in  the 
They  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  organ  called  the  univerfuy  of  Glafgow,  made  an  expei intent  in  alake  in 
,1.  1%  does  not  art  as  admin,  but  it:  fome  other  way.  In-  that  neighbourhood,  by  linking  a  large  hand  bell  under 
•deed  it  feeirre  bacl  tegic  ta  fuppoTe  that  it  afts  as  a  drum  water,  and  heard  it  ■very  drftinftly  and  ftrongly  when 
n  ereh,  by  produein  >  a  notfe.  This  Is  in  r^  refpecVdif-  his  head  was  plunged  in  the  water  at  the  diftance  ri( 
ferent  from  the  nolle  produced  out  of  the  ear?  and  it  it  more  than  1  :co  feet.  Many  experiments  .ire  mention- 
■is  to  be  heftrd  ps  a  noife,  we  rnnft  have  another  car  bv  ed  by  Kircher  and  others  on  the  communication  of 
■which  it  may  be  heard,  and  this  ear  mull  be  another  found  through  folid  bodies,  fitch  as  malts,  yards,  and 
tfuch  drum;  and  this  mull  have  another,  and  fo  on  fl  r  Other  long  beams  of  dry  Br,  with  fimiUjr  n fulls.  Dr 
-ever.  It  is>  like  the  inaccurate  notion  that  vilion  is  the  Monro  has  publifhcd  a  particular  account  of  very  cu- 
conttmplation  of  the  picture  on  the  retina.  Thefe  ana.  rious  experiment?  on  the  propagation  of  found  tlir  n 
tomills  attended  therefore  to  the  ftrflfture.  Here  they  water  in  his  DilTertation  on  the  Fhyfiolooy  of  F3h<  , 
obferved  a  predi  'ions  Hrifolfling  of  the  auditory  nerve  fo  th  ft  it  now  appears  that  air  is  by  no  means  the  only 
ol  the  car,  which  is  curioufly  diftributed  through  every     vehicle  of  found. 

part  of  this  cavity,  lining  its  (ides,  hung  ncrofis  it  like  a  In  1  760  Cotilnni  publifhcd  his  important  difcovcry, 

eurtam,  and  fending  off  fibres  in  every  direction,  io  as  that  the  labyrinth  or  inmoll  cavity  of  the  ear  in  animals 
to  leave  hardly  a  point  of  it  unoccupied.  They  thought  is  completely  filled  with  water.  This,  after  fome  con- 
E  '  lined  in  the  drum  peculiarly  fitted  tell,  has  been  completely  demonitrated  (fee  in  parti- 
for  producing  undulations  of  the  air  contained  in  this  cular  Meckel  Junior  de  Lahyrinihi  /luris  Omttntis,  Ar- 
labyrinth,  and  that  by  thefe  agitations  of  the  air  tlie  gentor,  1777),  and  it  feems  now  to  be  admitted  by 
contiguous   fibres  ot  the  auditory  nerve   arc  impelled,    all. 

and  that  thus  we  get  the  fenlation  of  found.  This  being  the  cafe,  our  notions  of  the  immediate 

The  cavity  intervening  between  the  external  air  and     caufc  of  found  mull  undergo  a  great  revolution,  and  a 
this  inner  chamber  appeared  to  thefe  auatomills  to  have    new   refearch    mull   be   made  into  the  way    in  which 
no  other  trie  than  to  allow  a  very  free  motion  to  the    the  nerve  is  affected  :    for  it  is  not   enough  that  we 
fl.-ipfs  or  little  pifton  that  is  employed  to  agitate  the  air     fubftitute  the  undulations  of  water  tor  thofe  of  air  in 
in  the  labyrinth.     This  pifton  condenfe3  on  a  very  fmall    the  labyrinth.      The  well  informed  mechanician  will  fee 
'  irfare  the   impulfe  which  it  receives  from  a  much  lar-    at  once,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  agitations  of  the  nerve 
iurface,  Unified  by  the  malleus  on  the  entry  of  the    will  be-greatly  increafedby  this  fubllitution  ;  for  if  wa- 
tympanum,  on  trarpofe  to  receive  the  gentle  agitations    ter  be  pcrfeftly  elaltic  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
cf  the  external  air  in  the  outer  canal.     This  membra-    undulatory  agitation  which  it  receives,  its  effeft  will  be 
;  furface  could  not  be  agitated,  unlefs  completely     greater  in  proportion  to  its  (pecific  fjravity:   and  this  ii 
detached  from  ever)-  thing  round  it  ;  therefore  all  ani-    c  mfirraed  by  an  experiment  very  ealily  made.    Immerfe 
tnals  which   have   this   mechanifm   have    it   in  a  cavity    a  table-bell  in  water  contained  in  a  large  thin  glafs  vef. 
containing   only  air.      But  they  held,  that  nature  had     fcl.      Strike   it   with   a  hammer.     The   found  will  be 
<ven  taken  precautions  to  prevent  this  cavity  from  act-    heard  as  if  the  bell  had  been  immediately  llrtick.  on  the 
i.ig  as  a  drum,  by  making  it  of  fueh  an  irregular  ram-    fides  of  the  veiTcl.     The  filling  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
bling  form  ;   for  it  is  by  no  mens  a  cavitv  of  a  fymme-    ear  with  water  is  therefore  an  additional   mark  of  the 
trical  (hape,  like  a  vefl'el,  but  rather  lefembles  the  ram-    wifJom  of  the  Great  Attlft.   But  this  is  not  enough  for 
blinp  holes  and  blebs  which  are  often  feen  in  a  piece  of    informing  us  concerning  the  ultimate  mechanical  event 
bread,  fcattercd  through  the  fubftance  of  the  cranium,    in  the  procefs  of  hearing.     The  manner  in  which  the 
and  communicating  with  each  other  by  fmall  paffages.     nerve  is   expofed  to  thefe    undulations  mull  be  totally 
The  whole  of  there  cavernulas  are  lined  with  a  foftifh     different  from  what  was  formerly  imagined.      The  fila- 
membrane,  which  il ill  farther  unfits  this  cavity  for  pro-    merits  and  membranes,  which   have  been  dcfciibed  by 
ducing  found.     This  realoningis  lpecious,  but  not  very     former  anatomifts,  rnull  have  been  found  by  them  in  a 
snclulive.    We  (night  even  affiert,  that  this  anfractuous    ftate  quite  unlike  to  their  fituation  and  condition  in  the 
form,  with  narrow  palTages,  is  well  fitted  for  producing    living  animal.     Accordingly  the  moil  eminent  anato- 
naife.     If  we  place  the  ear  clofe  to  the  fmall  hole  rh     miffs  of  Europe  feem  at  prefent  in  great  uncertainty  as 
the  fide  of  a  military  drum,   we  (hall  hear  the  irnalle'.l    to  the  ftate  of  the  neive,   and  are   keenly  occupied  in 
tap  of  the  drtnnllick  like  a  violent  blow.     The  lining    ohfervations  to  this  purpofe.  The  delerrpt  ions  given  by 
«>t  the  cavernuhc  is  nervous,  and  may  therefore  be  ftrong-     Monro,  Scarpa,  Camper,  Comparetti,   and  others,  are 
1y  affecled  in  the  numerous  narrow  paffages  between  the    full  of  moil  curious  difcoveries,  which  make  almoft  a  to- 
ecils.  tal  change  in  our  notions  of  this  fubject,  and  will,  we 

While  thefe  fpeculations  were  going  on  with  refpect  hone,  be  productive  of  mod  valuable  information. 
to  the  ear  of  the  breathing  animals,  obfervatiens  were  Scarpa  has  difcovered  that  the  [olid  cavity  called  the 
occalionally  made  on  other  animals,  fuch  as  reptiles,  libyrlnth  contains  a  threefold  expaniion  o'  the  auditory 
ierpents,  and  fifties,  which  give  undoubted  indications  nerve.  One  part  of  it,  the  cochlea,  contains  it  in  a  fi- 
•of  hearing;  and  many  very  familiar  facts  were  obftrved  brillous  ftate,  ramified  in  a  molt  fymmetrical  manner 
or  recollcrted,  where  founds  are  communicated  through  through  the  whole  of  the  zona  mollis  of  the  lamina  /pi- 
or  by  means  of  folid  bodies,  or  bv  water;  therefore,  raits,  where  it  anaftomofes  with  another  produftior  dt 
without  inquiring  how  or  by  what  kind  of  mechanifm  it  diffufed  over  the  general  lining  of  that  cavity.  An- 
it  is  brought  about,  it  became  a  very  general  belief  other  department  ft  the  nerve,  alio  th*  a  fibrous  ftate,  is 
"!1S  phyliologifts,  that  all  fifties,  and  perhaps  all  ani-    fprtad  over  the   external   furface  of  a  membranaceous 
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bac,  which  nearly  fills  tli.it  part  of  the  veftibtde  into 
'  which  the  lemicircular  canal;  open)  andalfo  that  orifice 
which  receives  the  impreffions  of  the  (tapes.  'l*his  bag 
feiicla  oft  tubular  membranaceous  du£ts,  which,  in  like 
manner,  nearly  fill  thefe  femicii'culsi  canals.  A  thud 
('•  |  fitment  of  the  r.erve  is  lpread  over  die  external  fur- 
1:'.  :e  of  another  membranaceous  bag,  which  lies  between 
the  one  jafl  !  ow  mentioned  and  the  cochlea,  hut  ha- 
ving no  communication  with  either,  almoft  compl 
filling  the  remainder  of  the  veftibule.  Thus  the  vcftihule 
and  canals  feem  only  a  cafe  mr  protecting  this  fenfitive 
membranaceous  vellel,  which  is  almoft,  but  not  altoge- 
ther, in  ci  ni.vt  '.viih  tin.  (  liinii;,  cafe,  being  feparated 
by  :i  d.-rcate  and  aii.ioft  fluid  cellular  lubl!  Mice.  T.he 
ftbrillous  expailflOH  o!  the  nerve  is  not  iudilci  iiniii.itelv 
diffulld  over  the  fur  ace  o1  thefe  faccuJi.  but  evidently: 
ciiit.ted  to  certain  foci,  where  the  fibres  are  conftipated. 
And  tins  is  the  la"t  appearance  of  the  fibrous  Hale  of 
the  nerve;  A  r  when  the  infide  of  theft  facculi  is  infpett- 
ed,  mi  81  res  appear,  but  a  pulp  (judged  to  be  nervous 
from  its  limilarily  to  other  pulpy  productions  of  the 
brain)  adhcvii  g  to  the  membranaceous  coat,  and  not  fe- 
parable  from  it  by  gentry  waihing  it.  It  is  more  abun- 
dant, that  is,  of  greater  thieknefs,  oppolite  to  the  ex- 
ternal fibrous  foci.  No  organical  ftructure  could  be 
diicoveied  in  this  pulp,  but  it  probably  is  OTganifed  ; 
for,  betides  this  adhering  pulp,  the  water  in  the  facculi 
was  ob'crvtd  to  be  clammy  or  mucous  ;  fo  that  in  all 
probability  the  vafcular  or  fibrous  ftate  of  the  nerve  is 
fucceeded  bv  an  uninterrupted  production  (perhaps 
columnar  like  bnfalt,  though  not  cohering);  and  this  at 
la'T  ends  in  limple  diffemination,  fymmerrical  however, 
where  water  and  nerve  are  alternate  in  every  dire&ion. 

To  thefe  obfervatious  of  Scarpa,  Comparetti  adds 
the  curious  circumllances  of  another  and  regular  tym- 
panum in  the  foramen  rctundum,  the  cylincric  cavity 
of  which  is  inclofed  at  both  ends  by  a  fine  membrane. 
The  membrane  which  Separates  it  from  the  cochlea  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  ftate  of  variable  tenfion,  being  drawn 
up  to  an  umbo  by  alcartilaginous  fpeck  in  its  middle, 
which  he  thinks  adheies  to  the  lamina  fpiralis,  and  thus 
ftrves  to  ft  rain  the  drumhead,  as  the  malleus  ftrains  the 
great  membrane  known  to  all. 

Thefe  are  moil  important  cbfervr.tions,  and  nuft 
greatly  excite  the  curiofity  of  a  truly  philosophical 
ir.ind,  and  deferve  the  moft  carelul  inquiry  into  their 
jul'ijeis.  It  thefe  are  accurate  cefcriptions  of  the  or- 
gan, they  fcem  to  conduct  '.:s  farther  into  the  fccictsof 
nature  than  any  thinrr  yet  known. 

We  think  that  they  gromife  to  give  us  the  great',  ft 
ffep  yet  made  in  phyfiology,  viz.  to  ftjpw  us  the  laft 
mechanical  'aft  which  occurs  in  the  Ion.;  train  inter- 
pofed  between  the  external  body  and  the  incitement  of 
our  fenfitive  fyftem.  But  there  if.,  as  yet,  great  and 
effrntial  differences  in  the  defcription  given  by  thofe 
celebrated  naturahfts.  It  cannot  be  olherwife.  The 
containing  labyrinth  can  be  laid  open  t  >  ou*  Mew  in 
no  other  way  than  by  deftroying  it  ;  and.  its  moll  deli- 
cate contents  are  the  fir  ft  fufferera  in  the  i'earch.  They 
are  found  in  very  different  filuations  and  conditions  In- 
different anatomills,  according  to  their  sddrefs  or  tlnir 
good  fortune.  Add  to  this,  that  the  natural  varieties 
are  very  conliderable.  Faithful  defcriptions  muft  there- 
fore gne  very  different  notions  of  the  ultimate  action 
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and  reaction  between  the  unorganifed  msTter  in  the  la-     Sound, 
byrmth   and   the   ultimate   expanlion   of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

We  muft  therefore  wait  with  patience.  Since  tlu3 
Work  of  ours  was  begun,  the  progrefs  which  has  been 
made  in  many  parts  or  natural  fcience  has  been  Real 
and  wonderful  ;  and  perhaps  before  it  be  completed, 
we  may  be  furniihed  with  fuch  a  collection  of  facts  re- 
fpecting  the  ftrudure  and  the  contents  of  the  organ  of 
hearing,  as  might  enable  us  to  give  a  jirfter  theory  of 
found  than  is  yet  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  ptiilo- 
fophers.  There  feems  to  be  no  abatement  of  ardour  in  the 
refearcbes of  the  phyfiolo  rifts;  and  they  will  not  remai.i 
Ion/;  ignorant  of  the  truth  or  au'liake  in  the  accounts 
given  by  Scarpa  and  Coraparetti.  Should  the  rtfultrf 
their  inquiries  be  what  we  expect,  we  Ihould  be  glad  of" 
a  proper  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  our  readers, 
together  with  fomc  difqttifition  on  the  nature  of  hear, 
ing.  A  collection  of  aceu-ate  obfervatious  on  the  flruc- 
ture  of  the  ear  would  give  us  principle;,  on  which  to 
proceed  in  explaining  the  tariuuB  methods  of  produ- 
cing external  founds.  The  nature  of  conlmutd  fvundr 
ought  then  be  treated  of,  and  would  appear,  we  bew 
heve,  very  different  from  what  it  is  commonly  fust. 
pofed.  Under  this  head  animal  voices  might  be  par- 
ticularly confidered,  and  the  elements  cf  human  Ipeech 
properly  r.fcertained.  When  the  production  of  conti- 
nued iounds  is  once  fhown  to  be  a  thing  regulated 
by  principle,  it  may  be  fyilematically  treated,  and  this 
principle  may  be  confidered  as  combined  with  every 
mechanical  ftate  of  bod;,  that  may  be  pointed  out. 
This  will  iuggeft  to  us  methods  of  producing  found 
which  have  not  yet  betn  thought  o',.  ar.d  may  there- 
fore give  us  founds  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
Such  an  aeqdfition  is  not  to  be  defpiied  nor  rejected. 
The  bountiful  Author  of  our  being  and  of  all  our  fa- 
culties has  made  it  an  object  of  molt  enchanting  re- 
lit) to  the  human  mind.  The  Greeks,  the  moft  culti- 
vated people  who  have  ever  figured  on  the  ftage  of  lite, 
enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  mafic  with  rapture.  En.11  the 
poor  negro,  alter  toiling  a  whole  day  beneath  the  tro- 
pical tun,  will  go  ten  miles  in  the  dark  to  dance  all 
night  to  the  limple  muiic  of  the  bala&e,  and  return 
without  deep  to  his  next  day's  toil.  The  penetrating 
eye  of  the  anatomift  has  discovered  in  the  human  larynx 
an  apparatus  evidently  contrived  tort  ihe  great 

movements  of  the  glottis,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  pioduce 
the  intended  note  with  the  utr.io.t  paeeuton.  There  is 
no  doubt  therefore  that  the  conftimmate  Artift  has  not. 
thought  it  unworthy  of  his  attention.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  receive  with  thankful:.!  -.'.,  this  prefent  from  oar 
Maker — this/aZ-srum duke lawmen ;  and  it  is-furely  woilhv 
the  attention  of  die  philofopher  to  add  to  this  innocent 
elegance  of  life.  This,  howcw  -.  ii  i  at  rhe  time  to  en- 
ter upon  the  fubjeft.  From  the  jarring  clffervations 
whidi  have  vet  been  made,  we  a  raid  only  amufe  the 
curious  reader  by  hold.-,  up  to  :  view*  a  fpecious 
theory  ;  and  we  arc  not  fo  defirous  of  idling  our  Work 
with  what  is  called  or\  it.,. I  .miiter,  as  to  attempt  tiie 
attainment  of  that  cud  by  !  .Uiuuing-  fiction  for  fact 
and  hypoihefis  for  fci' 

Sound,  in  geography,  demotes  in  general  any  ftrait 
or  inlet  of  the  lea  between  two  headlands.      I: 
by  way  uf  cminuiec  iy  the  ltratt  between  Sv.t 
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Sn-.n.!  ng.  Denmark,  joining  the  German  ocean  to  the  Baltic,  be- 
11       "         ing  about  three  miles  over.    See  l)i  nmark,  nc  32.  ami 

E  L  S  I  N  O  R  E  . 

SOUNDING,  the  operation  of  trying  the  depth  of 
the  lea,  ami  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a 
plummet  funk  from  a  (hip  to  the  bottom. 

There  are  two  plummets  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  na- 
vigation ;  o".e  of  which  is  called  the  bond-lead,  weigh- 
ing about  8  or  9  pounds  ;  and  the  other  the  deep  fea- 
leod,  which  weighs  Irani  25  to  30  pounds  ;  and  both 
are  (h.ipeJ  like  the  fruftum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.  The 
former  is  uled  in  fliallow  waters,  and  the  latter  at  a 
great  diltance  from  the  Ihore;  particularly  on  approach- 
ing the  land  after  a  fca- voyage.  Accordingly  the  lines 
employe  i  lor  this  purpofe  are  called  the  deep-Jea  lead- 
lives  and  the  hand  lead-line* 

The  hand  lead-line,  which  is  ufually  20  fathoms  in 
length,  is  marked  at  every  two  or  three  fathoms  ;  fo 
that  the  depth  of  the  water  may  be  afcertaincd  either  in 
the  day  or  night.  At  the  depth  of  two  and  three  fa- 
thoms, there  are  marks  of  black  leather  ;  at  c  fathoms, 
there  is  a  white  rag  ;  at  7,  a  red  rag  ;  at  10,  black 
leather;  at  1  3,  black  leather  ;  at  15,  a  white  rag;  and 
at  17,  a  red  ditto. 

Sounding  with  the  hand  lead,  which  is  called  heaving 
the  lead  by  feamen,  is  generally  performed  by  a  man  who 
{lands  in  the  main  chains  to  windward.  Having  the 
line  quite  ready  to  run  out  without  interruption,  he  holds 
it  nearly  at  the  dillance  of  a  fathom  from  the  plummet; 
and  havin»  fwung  the  latter  backwards  and  forwards 
three  or  four  times,  in  order  to  acquire  the  greater  ve- 
locity, he  fwings  it  round  his  head,  and  thence  as  far 
forward  as  is  neceffary  ;  fo  that,  by  the  lead's  linking 
whilll  the  (hip  advances,  the  line  may  be  alnioft  perpen- 
dicular when  it  teaches  the  bottom.  The  p/Ton  found- 
ing then  proclaims  the  depth  of  the  water  in  a  kind  of 
fong  refeinbling  the  cries  o\  hawkers  in  a  city.  Thus 
if  the  mark  of  five  fathoms  is  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  he  calls,  '  By  the  mark  five  !'  and  as  there  is  no 
mark  at  four,  fix,  eight,  &c.  he  ellimates  thofe  num- 
bers, and  calls,  '  By  the  dip  tour,'  &c.  II  he  judges  it 
to  be  a  quarter  or  an  half  more  than  any  particular 
number,  he  calls,  'And  a  quarter  five!  and  a  half  four,' 
&c.  If  he  conceives  the  depth  to  be  three  quarters 
more  than  a  particular  number,  he  calls  it  a  quarter  lefs 
than  the  next  :  thus,  at  four  fathoms  and  three  fouiths 
he  calls  '  A  quarter  lefs  five  !'  and  fo  on. 

The  deep  fea-lead  is  marked  with  two  knots  at  20 
fathoms,  three  at  30,  four  at  40,  and  fo  on  to  the  end. 
It  is  alio  marked  with  a  (ingle  knot  in  the  middle  of 
each  interval,  as  at  25,  35,  45  fathoms,  &c.  To  ufe 
this  lead  more  effectually  at  fea,  or  in  deep  water  on 
the  fea-coall,  it  is  ufual  previoufly  to  bring  to  the  (hip, 
in  order  to  retard  her  courfc :  the  lead  is  then  thrown 
as  far  as  poflible  from  the  (hip  on  the  line  ot  her  drift, 
fo  that,  as  it  finks,  the  (hip  drives  more  perpendicularly 
over  it.  The  pilot,  feeling  the  lead  (hike  the  bottom, 
readily  difcover?  the  depth  of  the  water  by  the  mark  on 
the  line  ncareil  its  furface.  The  bottom  of  the  lead 
bein g  alfo  well  rubbed  over  with  tallow,  retains  the  diiHn- 
guilhing  marks  of  the  bottom,  as  (hells,  ooze,  gravel, 
&c.  which  naturally  adhere  to  it. 

The  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  is  called  \hz  foundings,  are  carefully  marked  in  the 
log-book,  as  well  to  determine  the  dillance  of  the  place 
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from  the  fliore,  as  to  correct  the  obfervations  of  former 
pilots. 

SOUP,  a  ftrong  decoction  of  flcfh  or  other  fub- 
ftances. 

Portable  or  dry  foup  is  a  kind  of  cake  formed  by 
boiling  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animal  fuhllances  till  the 
watery  parts  are  evaporated.  This  fpecics  of  foup  is 
chiefly  ufed  at  fea,  and  has  been  found  of  great  ad- 
vantage. The  following  receipt  will  (how  how  it  is 
prepared. 

Of  calves  feet  take  4  ;  leg  of  beef  1  2  lbs.  ;  knuckle 
of  veal  3  lbs.  ;  and  lc£  of  mutton  10  lbs.  Thefe  are 
to  be  boiled  in  a  fufficient  quantity  ot  water,  and  the 
fcum  taken  off  as  ufual  ;  after  which  the  foup  is  to  be 
feparated  from  the  meat  by  draining  and  prcflure.  The 
meat  is  then  to  be  boiled  a  fecund  time  in  other  water  ; 
and  the  two  decoctions,  being  added  together,  mufl  be 
left  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  exactly  fepa- 
rated. The  foup  mull  then  be  clarified  with  five  or  fix 
whites  of  eggs,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  common  fait 
added.  The  liquor  is  then  drained  through  flannel, 
and  evaporated  on  the  waterbath  to  the  confidence  of 
a  very  thick  paile  ;  alter  which  it  is  fpread  rather  thin 
upon  a  fmooth  (lone,  then  cut  into  cakes,  and  Iallly 
dried  in  a  ftove  until  it  becomes  brittle:  thefe  cakes  are 
kept  in  well  clofed  bottles.  The  fame  procels  may  be 
ufed  to  make  a  portable  foup  ot  the  flelh  of  poultry  ; 
and  aromatic  herbs  may  be  uled  as  a  feaioning,  if 
thought  proper. 

Thefe  tablets  or  cakes  may  be  kept  four  or  five 
years.  When  intended  to  be  ufed,  the  quantity  of 
half  an  ounce  is  put  into  a  large  glafs  of  boiling  water, 
which  is  to  be  covered,  and  fet  upon  hot  alhes  lor  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  whole  is  entirely  dif- 
folved.  It  forms  an  excellent  foup,  and  requires  no  ad» 
dition  but  a  finall  quantity  of  fait. 

SOUR-croute.     See  Croutb. 

Sork-Gourd,  or  African  Calabajh-tree.     See  Adan- 

SONIA. 

SOUTH  (Dt  Robert),  an  eminent  divine,  was  the 
fon  of  Mr  William  South  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
was  born  at  Hackney  near  that  city  in  1633.  He  llu« 
died  at  Wedminlter  fchool,  and  afterwards  in  Chi  id- 
church  college,  Oxford.  In  t  6  C4,  he  wrote  a  copy  of 
Latin  verfes  to  congratulate  Ciomwcll  upon  the  peace 
concluded  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  next  year  a  Latin 
poem,  intilled  Mujiea  Incantant.  In  166;  he  was  elect- 
ed public  orator  of  the  univerlity  ;  and  the  next  year 
became  domedic  chaplain  to  Edward  eail  of  Clarendon, 
lord-high-chancellor  o(  England.  In  1^163  he  was  in- 
(lalltd  prebendary  of  Wcdminfter,  admitted  to  the  de- 
free  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  had  a  Anecure  beftowed 
on  him  in  Wales  by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Clarendon  ; 
after  whofe  retirement  into  France  in  1667  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Yoik.  In  1670  he  was  inllal- 
led  canon  of  ChrHl-chutch  in  Oxford  ;  and  in  1676  at- 
tended as  chaplain  to  Laurence  Hyde,  Efq;  ambaffador 
extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Peiland.  In  1678  he  was 
prefented  to  the  rectory  ot  Klip  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and 
in  1680  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  that  church,  as  he  after- 
wards did  the  rcetoi-y-houle  belonging  to  it.  After  tlic 
revolution  he  took  the  oath  ot  allegiance  to  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary,  though  he  excufed  himfelf  from 
accepting  a  great  dignity  in  the  church,  vacated  by  the 
perianal  rciufal  ot  that  oath.  His  health  began  to  de- 
cline 
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dine  feveral  years  before  hia  death,  which  happened  in 
"*  1716.  He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  He  publilhed, 
I.  Animadverfions  on  Dr  Sherlock's  Vindication  of  the 
Holy  and  Ever  BlefTed  Trinity.  2.  A  Defence  of  his 
Animadverfions.  3.  Sermons,  8  vols  8vo.  And  after 
his  deceafe  were  publilhed  his  Opera  Pojlhuma  Lat'ma, 
and  his  pollhumous  Englifh  works.  Dr  South  was  re- 
markable for  his  wit,  which  abounds  in  all  his  writings, 
and  particularly  in  his  fermons  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
they  equally  abound  in  ill-humour,  fpleen,  and  fatire. 
He  was  remarkable  for  being  a  time-ferver.  During 
the  life  of  Cromwell  he  was  a  (launch  Pre/by terian,  and 
then  railed  againft  the  Independents  :  at  the  Rcftora- 
tion  he  exerted  his  pulpit- eloquence  againft  the  Prefby- 
terians  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  a  warm 
advocate  for  Saeheverel. 

South,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  from  which 
the  winds  blow. 

South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  is  that  vaft  body  of 
water  interpofed  between  Afia  and  America.  It  does 
not  however,  ftri&Iy  fpeaking,  reach  quite  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Afia,  excepting  to  the  northward  of  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Malacca  :  for  the  water  interpofed  between 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  and  the  peninfula  jull  men- 
tioned has  the  name  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  South 
Sea  then  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  weftern  coaft  of 
America,  through  its  whole  extent,  from  the  unknown 
regions  in  the  north  to  the  (traits  of  Magellan  and 
Terra  del  Fuego,  where  it  communicates  with  the  fou- 
thern  part  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  fide,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  coaft  of  Afia,  from  the  northern  promon- 
tory of  Tichukotfkoi  Nofs,  to  the  peninfula  of  Malacca 
already  mentioned.  Thence  it  is  bounded  to  the  fouth- 
ward  by  the  northern  coafts  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  Ma- 
cafi'ar,  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  nnd  the  other  ifiands 
in  that  quarter,  which  divide  it  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Then,  walhiHg  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  great  illand  of 
New  Holland,  it  communicates  with  that  vaft  body  of 
water  encompaffing  the  whole  fouthern  part  of  the 
globe,  and  which  has  the  general  name  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  all  round.  Thus  does  this  vaft  ocean  occupy  al- 
moft  the  femicircumference  of  the  globe,  extending  al- 
moft  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  about  the  equato- 
rial parts  extending  almoft  1 80°  in  longitude,  or  12,500 
of  our  miles. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  entirely 
deftitute  of  land  ;  not  a  fingle  ifland  having  yet  been 
difcovered  in  it  from  the  latitude  of  40"  north  and  up- 
wards, excepting  fuch  as  are  very  near  the  coaft  either 
of  Afia  or  America ;  but  in  the  fouthern  part  there 
arc  a  great  number. 

Till  very  lately  the  South  Sea  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown.  From  the  great  extent  of  ice  which 
covers  the  fouthern  part  of  the  globe,  it  was  imagined 
that  much  more  land  exifted  there  than  in  the  northern 
regions  :  but  that  this  could  not  be  juftly  inferred  mere- 
ly from  that  circumftance,  is  plain  from  what  has  been 

advanced  under  the  article  America,  n°  3 24;  and 

the   fouthern  continent,   long  known  by  the  name  of 
Terra  /lujlralis,  has  eluded  the  fearch  of  the  mod  ex- 
pert navigators  fent  out   from  Britain  and  France  by 
/oval  authority.     See  Terra  Austrams. 
South  Sea  Company.      See  CoMPANV. 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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SOUTHAMPTON,  a  fea-port  town  of  Hampfliire  Southae-p. 
in  England.     It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  an  arm  of      tfj" 
the  fea  ;  is  a  place  of  good  trade,  and  well  inhabited.  SozoLmi* 
It  is  furrounded  by  walls  and  fcveral  watch-towers,  ind         ,       - 
had  a  ftrong  caftle  to  defend  the  harbour,  now  in  ruins. 
It  is  a  corporation  and  a  county  of  itfelf,  with  the  title 
of  an  earldom,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  1.  26.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

SOUTHERN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  dramatic  wri- 
ter, was  born  at  Dublin  in  1660,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  univerfity  there.  He  came  young  to 
London  to  ftudy  law;  but  inftead  of  that  devoted  himfclf 
to  poetry  and  the  writing  of  plays.  His  Perlian  Prince, 
or  Loyal  Brother,  was  introduced  in  1682 ,  when  the 
'lory  intereft  was  triumphant  in  England ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  loyal  brother  being  intended  to  compli- 
ment James  duke  of  York,  he  rewarded  the  author- 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  with  a  commiffion  in  the 
army.  On  the  Revolution  taking  place,  he  retired  to 
his  ftudies,  and  wrote  feveral  plays,  from  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  derived  a  very  handfome  fubfiftence, 
being  the  firft  who  raifed  the  advantage  of  play-writing 
to  a  fecond  and  third  night.  The  moft  finifhed  of  all 
his  plays  is  Oroonoko,  or  the  Royal  Slave,  which  is 
built  on  a  true  (lory  related  in  one  of  Mrs  Bchn's  no- 
vels. Mr  Southern  died  in  1746,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age;  the  latter  part  of  which  he  fpent  in  a  peaceful 
ferenity,  having,  by  his  commiffion  as  a  foldier,  and  the 
profits  of  his  dramatic  works,  acquired  a  handfome  for- 
tune ;  and  being  an  exact  economift,  he  improved  what 
fortune  he  gained  to  the  beft  advantage.  He  enjoyed 
the  longed  life  of  all  our  poets  ;  and  died  the  richtft  of 
them,  a  very  few  excepted.  His  plays  are  printed  in 
two  vols  1 2mo. 

Southern  Continent.  See  America,  n°  3  —24.  and 
Terra  dujlralis. 

SOUTHERNWOOD,  in  botany.  See  Artemi- 
sia. 

SOUTHWARK,  a  town  of  Surry,  and  a  fuburb 
of  the  city  of  London,  being  feparated  from  that  me- 
tropolis only  by  the  Thames.     See  London,  n°  9/,. 
SOW,  in  zoology.      See  Sus. 

Sow,  in  the  iron  works,   the  name  of  the  block  or 
lump  of  metal  they  work  at  once  in  the  iron  furnace. 
Son-Thijlle.     Sec  Sonchus. 

SOWING,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  the  depo- 
sing any  kind  of  feed  in  the  earth  for  a  future  crop. 
See  Agriculture. 

Dritl-Son'iNG.  See  DRiLL-Sotu'tng. 
SOY.  See  Dolichos. 
_  SOZOMENUS  (Hermias),  an  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rian  of  the  5th  century,  was  born  in  Bethelia,  a  town 
of  Paleftine.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  be- 
came a  pleader  at  Conftantinople.  He  wrote  an  A- 
bridgment  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiltory,  in  two  books,  from 
the  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour  to  the  year  323.  This 
compendium  is  loft ;  but  a  continuation  of  it  in  nine 
books,  written  at  greater  length,  down  to  the  year 
440,  is  ftill  extant.  He  feems  to  have  copied  Socrates, 
who  wrote  a  hiltory  of  the  fame  period.  The  ftyle  of 
Sozomenus  is  perhaps  more  elegant  ;  but  in  other  re- 
fpe&s  he  falls  tar  fhort  of  that  writer,  difplaying  through- 
out his  whole  book  an  amazing  credulity  and  a  fuper- 
ftitious  attachment  to  monks  and  the  monadic  life.  The 
4 1  beft 
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sf3       heft  edition  of  Sizomcnus  is  that  of  Robert  Stephen  in 
''  i  544.     He  has  been  tranflated  and  publifhed  by  Vale- 

rius, and  republished  with  additional  notes  by  Reading 
at  London,  172c,  in  3  vols  folio. 

SPA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  ef  Weftpha- 
lia  and  bi/hopric  of  Liege,  famous  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters, lies  in  E.  Long.  c.  ro.  N.  Lat.  50.  30.  about  21 
niiks  fouth-eaft  from  Liege,  and  7  fouth-weft  from 
Lomburg.  It  is  fituated  at  one  end  of  a  deep  valley 
n  the  banks  of  a  fmall  rivulet,  and  is  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  high  mountains.  The  fides  of  thefe  mountains 
next  to  Spa  arc  rude  and  uncultivated,  prefenting  a 
rugged  appearance  as  if  mattered  by  the  convulfions  of 
earthquakes  ;  but  as  they  are  ilrewed  with  tall  oaks  and 
abundance  of  fhrubs,  the  country  around  forms  a  wild, 
romantic,  and  beautiful  landfcape.  The  accefs  to  the 
town  is  very  beautiful.  The  road  winds  over  the 
mountains  till  it  defcends  to  their  bottom,  when  it  runs 
along  a  fmooth  valley  for  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  town  confifh  of  four  ftreets  in  form  of  a  crofs, 
and  contains  about  400  inhabitants.  Spa  has  no  wealth 
to  boaft  of.  It  can  fcarcely  furnim  the  neceffaries  of 
life  to  its  own  inhabitants  during  the  winter,  and  almoft 
all  the  luxuries  which  are  requifite  for  the  great  con- 
courfe  of  affluent  vifitors  during  the  fummcr  are  carried 
from  Liege  by  women.  Its  only  fourcc  of  wealth  is  its 
mineral  waters.  No  fooner  does  the  warm  fcafon  com- 
mence, than  crowds  of  valetudinarians  arrive,  as  well  as 
many  other  perfons  who  are  attracted  folely  by  the  love 
of  amufement,  and  fome  from  lefs  honourable  motives. 
The  inhabitants,  who  fpend  feven  or  ei^ht  months  of 
the  year  without  feeing  the  face  of  a  ftranger,  wait  for 
the  return  of  this  period  with  impatience.  The  wel- 
come found  of  the  carriages  brings  multitudes  from  the 
town,  either  to  gratify  their  curiolity,  or  to  offer  their 
fervices  in  the  hopes  of  fecuring  your  employment  while 
you  remain  at  Spa.  Immediately  after  your  arrival  your 
name  and  defignation  is  added  to  the  printed  lift  of  the 
annual  vifitors ;  for  which  you  pay  a  dated  fum  to  the 
bookfcller,  who  has  a  patent  for  this  purpofe  from  the 
prince  bifhop  of  Liege.  This  lift  not  only  enables  one 
to  know  at  a  glance  whether  any  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance are  refiding  there,  but  alfo  to  diftinguifh  perfons 
of  rank  and  falhion  from  adventurers,  who  fcldom  have 
the  effrontery  to  infert  their  names. 

There  are  two  different  ways  of  accommodating  the 
vifitors  at  Spa  with  lodging  and  neceffaries.  People 
may  either  lodge  at  an  hotel,  where  every  thing  is  fur- 
uiilied  them  in  a  fplendid  and  expenfive  ftyle ;  or  they 


fountains. 
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may  take  up  their  refidence  in  private  lodgings,  from 
which  they  may  fend  for  provifions  to  a  cook's  (hop.      ' 

Among  the  people  who  vifit  Spa,  there  are  many 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  fafhion  in  Europe.  Per- 
Inps  indeed  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  to  which  f<> 
many  kings  and  princes  refort  ;  but  it  is  alio  vifited  by 
many  felf-created  nobility,  who,  under  the  titles  of 
counts,  barons,  marquilts,  and  knights,  contrive  by 
their  addrefs  and  artifices,  to  piey  upon  the  rich  and 
unexperienced. 

The  manners  eftablifhed  at  Spa  arc  conducive  both  to 
health  and  amufement.  Every  body  rifts  early  in  the 
morning,  at  fix  o'clock  or  before  it,  when  a  great 
many  horfes  (land  ready  faddled  tor  tliofe  who  cho  >fe 
to  drink  the  Sauveniere  or  Geronftere  waters  at  a  little- 
dillance  from  Spa.  After  this  healthy  exercife  a  part: 
of  the  company  generally  bieaklait  together  at  Vaux- 
hall,  a  magnificent  and  fpacious  building.  At  this 
place  a  number  of  card-tables  are  opened  every  fore- 
noon, round  which  many  perfons  affemble  and  play  for 
Hakes  to  a  very  confielerable  amount.  A  ball  too  is  gene* 
rally  held  once  a  week  at  Vauxhall,  bcfidcs  two  balls  at 
the  affembly  rooms  near  the  Pouhon  in  the  middle  of 
the  town. 

The  molt  remarkable  waters  at  Sua  are,  1.  The  Pou- 
hon, fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  2.  The  Sau- 
veniere, a  mile  and  a  half  eaft  from  it  ;  3.  Groiib-ck, 
near  to  the  Sauveniere;  4.  Tonnelet,  fituated  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Sauveniere  ; 
5.  Geronftere,  two  miles  fouth  from  Spa  ;  6.  War- 
troz,  near  to  the  Tonnelet;  7.  Sarts  or  Nivefet,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Sarts  ;  8.  Chevron  or  Bru,  in  the  principality 
of  Slavclot  ;  9.  Couve  ;  10.  Beverfe  ;  M.  Sige ;  12. 
Geremont.     Thefe  four  laft  are  near  Malmedy. 

Dr  Brownrigg  was  the  firft  perfon  who  difcovered 
that  fixed  air,  or,  as  it  i6  now  generally  called,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  compofitioi 
of  the  Spa  writers,  and  actually  feparated  a  quantity  of 
this  elaftic  fluid,  by  expofing  it  to  different  degrees  of 
heat  from  1  io°  to  170°  of  Fahrenheit.  Prom  20  oun- 
ces 7  drams  and  14  grains  apothecaries  weight  of  the; 
Pouhon  water,  he  obtained  8  ounces  2  drains  and  50 
grains.  Since  June  1  765,  when  Ur  Brownrigg  read  a 
paper  on  this  fubjett  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, the  waters  of  Spa  have  been  often  analyfed,  but 
perhaps  by  none  with  more  accuracy  than  by  Dr  Afh, 
who  publifhed  a  book  on  tire  chemical  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  thefe  waters  in  1788.  We  fliall  prefent  his  ana- 
jyfis  of  the  five  principal  iprings  in  the  following  tal 
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The  Pouhon  fpring  rifes  from  tlie  hill.to  the  north 
'of  Spa,  which  cor.  tills  of  argillaceous  fchiltus  and  fer- 
rugineaus  ilate.  The  other  fountains  rife  from  the  lur- 
rounding  hills  to  the  fouth-eall,  fouth,  weft,  and  north- 
well  of  the  town ;  and  this  ridge  of  mountains  is  form- 
ed of  calcareous  eaiths  mixed  with  filiceo'Js  fubltances. 
The  furface  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with  woods, 
interfperfed  with  laree  boggy  fwamps  filled  with  mud 
and  water.  The  Pouhon  is  conlidcred  as  the  principal 
fprin?  at  Spa,  being  impregnated  with  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  iron  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  containing  more 
fixed  air  than  any  except  the  Tonnelet.  It  is  from  this 
fpring  that  the  Spa  water  for  exportation  is  bottled  ; 
for  which  the  demand  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to 
the  beft  information  which  Mr  Thickneffe  could  obtain, 
the  quantity  exported  amounts  to  200,000  or  250,000 
bottles  annually.  This  exported  water  is  inferior  in  its 
virtue  to  that  which  is  drunk  on  the  fpot  ;  for  the  vef- 
fels  into  which  it  is  collected  are  injudicioufly  expofed  to 
the  fun,  rain,  wind,  and  duft,  for  feveral  hours  before 
they  are  corked,  by  which  means  a  confiderable  part  ot 
its  volatile  ingredients  muft  be  evaporated  ;  for  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  by  expofing  it  to  a  gen- 
tle heat,  air-bubbles  afcend  in  great  numbers.  It  is  in 
its  greateft  perfection  when  collected  in  cold  dry  wea- 
ther ;  it  is  then  pellucid,  colourlefs,  and  without  imell, 
and  almoft  as  light  as  diddled  water.  It  varies  in  its 
heat  from  5s3  or  53°  to  67 J  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter. 

The  Geronftere  is  a  much  weaker  chalybeate  water 
than  the  Pouhon  ;  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  naufeous, 
and  taites  and  fmells  like  rotten  eggs,  it  certainly  con- 
tains fome  hepatic  gas.  This  is  a  circumlfance  which 
Dr  Afh  feems  not  to  have  attended  to  diffidently.  The 
Sauveniere  water  alfo,  when  newly  taken  from  the  well, 
fmells  a  little  of  fulphur.  The  Groifbeck  contains  more 
alkali,  and  almoft  as  much  gas  as  the  Pouhon,  and  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  good  effefls  in  the  cafe  of  calcu- 
lous concretions.  The  Tonnelet  contains  more  j?as 
than  any  of  the  reft.  So  fmall  is  the  quantity  of  any 
■foffil  body  held  in  fufpeniion  by  the  aerial  acid  in  it, 
aid  fo  volatile  is  the  gas,  that  it  begins  to  pats  off  very 
rapidly  the  moment  it  is  taken  out  of  the  well,  and  in  a 
fhoit  time  is  entirely  gone.  Dr  Afh  informs  us,  that 
■n  the  neighbourhood  ot  this  well,  the  cellars,  on  any 
■  inching  change  of  weather,  are  found  to  contain 
much  fixed  air  ;  and  the  beft  prognrrftic  which  they 
ha\c  of  rain  is  the  averlion  which  cats  (how  to  be  car- 
ried into  thefe  cellars. 

The  Spa  waters  are  diuretic,  and  fometimes  purga- 
tive. They  exhilarate  the  fpirits  with  an  influence  much 
more  benign  than  vine  or  ipirituous  liquors,  and  they 
are  more  cooling,  and  allay  fhfrft  more  effectually  than 
comriion  water.  They  are  found  beneficial  in  cafes 
of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  either  partial  or  univcrfal  ; 
in  nervous  ditorders  ;  in  obftnictions  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen  ;  in  cafes  where  the  blood  is  too  thin  and  pu- 
trefcent;  in  cafes  ot  exceffive  dilcharges  proceeding 
from  weaknefs ;  in  the  gravel  and  ftone  ;  and  in  moft 
.rie-;  where  ;i  tirengthening  ri  medy  is  wanted.  But  they 
aire  hurtful  in  confirmed  obflructious  attended  with  fe- 
ver, where  there  is  no  free  outlet  to  the  matter,  as  in  ul- 
tions  of  the  lungs.  .They  are  alfo  injurious  to  bi- 
lious and  plethoric  conftitutions,  when  ufed  before  the 
body  is  cooled  by  proper  evacuations, 
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SPACE.     See  Metaphysics,  Part  II.  Chap.  Jv.  sr>« 

Space,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  area  of  any  figure,     g  j^ 
or  that  which  fills  the  interval  or  diftance  between  the  u. — ^— J 
lines  that  terminate  it. 

SPADIX,  in  botany,  anciently  fignified  the  recep* 
tacle  of  the  palms.  It  is  now  ufed  to  exprefs  every 
flower-ftalk  that  is  protruded  out  of  a  fpatha  or  (heath. 

The  fpadix  of  the  palms  is  branched  ;  that  of  all 
other  plants  fimple.  This  lait  cafe  admits  of  fome  va- 
riety :  in  calla,  dracontium,  and  pothos,  the  florets  co- 
ver it  on  all  fides ;  in  arum,  they  are  difpofed  on  the 
lower  part  only  ;  and  in  yoftera  on  one  fide. 

SPAGIRIC  art,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  that 
fpecies  ©f  chemiftry  which  works  on  metals,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  fearch  of  the  philofopher's  ftone. 

SPAHIS,  horferrjen  in  the  Ottoman  army,  chiefly 
raifed  in  Afia.  The  great  ftrcngth  of  the  gtand  feig- 
nior's  army  confifts  in  the  janifari«s,  who  are  the  foot ; 
and  the  fpahis,  who  are  the  horfe. 

SPAIN,  a  country  of  Europe,  famous  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  hiftory,  fituated  in  that  large  penin- 
fula  which  forms  the  fouth-weftem  part  of  Europe.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth  and  eall  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea  and  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  north  and  w  eft  by 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  fouth- 
vveft  by  Portugal,  and  on  the  noitheaft  by  the  Pyre- 
nees, j 

The  moft  ancient  name  of  Spain  was/fcn'<7,  fnppofedDi/T.rmt 
by  fome  to  be  derived  from  the  Iberians,  a  people  inha-namcs  °' 
biting  Mount  Caucr.fus,  a  colony  of  whom  fettled  in'1  '"' 
this  country.   Others  derive  it  from  the  Phenician  word 
Ebra   or  lira,   fignifying   a  pflffage  or  limit.      By  the 
Romans  it  was  called  Spania  or  Hsjpania,  ftom  the  Phe- 
nician name  Sphanija  ;  and  this  again  fiom  Jhaphan,  a 
Phenician  word  fignifying  a  rabbit,  becaufc  the  weftern 
part  of  Spain  abounded  with  thofe  animata. 

Spain,  as  well  as  the  retl  of  Europe,  was  probably 
peopled  by  the  Celtes  ;  but  the  Spaniih  hiftorians  de- 
rive the  origin  of  their  nation  from  Tub?.l  the  firth  fon 
of  Japhet,  alTerting  that  Spain  had  been  a  monarchy 
for  2:26  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Celtes  into  it._  *  -, 
Till  the  coming  of  the  Car ;  -•,.  how- 0i -?*  q3T^ 

ever,  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Spaniards  $ thaginiant 
and  this  happened  not  long  before  the  commencement ia  Spain. 
of  the  firft  Punic  war.  Their  fuccefs  in  reducing  the 
countty,  and  their  find  expulfion  by  the  Romans.  ha9 
already  been  related  under  the  articles  Romi  and  Car- 
thage ;  we  have  here  therefore  only  to  take  notice  of 
the  Matt  of  Spain  under  the  Roman  nt,   until 

the  Romans  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  northern 
barbaiians.  3 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conqheft,  Spain,  I 
prodigious  quantities  of  1  irried  o;  ; 

it  by  the  Carthaginians  and 'J  I        ery>COu-.tiT. 

rich   country.      In   the  mo  •    -         feed,   its 

riches  ate  laid  to  have  exceeded  whal  is  related  of  the 
moll  wealthy  country  in  America.  Arillotle  afli  ■  , 
that   when  the  Pliei.  .    arrived   i 

exchanged  their  naval  commodities  for  1  rile 

quantities  if   filver,  that  their   il  i]  .  ,  [her  con- 

tain nor  fuftain  its  load,  though  they  ufed  it  for  ballaft, 
and  made  their  anchors  and  othei  implements  of  liher. 
V>  hen  the  Carthaginians  lull  came  to  Spain,  they  found 
the  quantity  o'  hing  leiTened,  fince  the  infla- 

te at -that  time- made. all.  their  utenfir?,  "and  even 
4  I  2  mangers, 
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Spain,      mangers,  of  that  precious  metal.     In  the  time  of  the 
w    "  *  Romans  this  amazing  plenty  was  very  much  diminish- 

ed ;  however,  their  gleanings  weie  by  no  means  defpi- 
cablc,  Since  in  the  (pace  of  nine  years  they  carried  off 
1 1 1,542  pounds  of  Silver,  and  4095  of  gold,  befides  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  coin  and  ether  things  of  value. 
The  Spaniards  were  always  remarkable  for  their  brave- 
ry, and  fome  ot  Hannibal's  bed  troops  were  brought 
from  thence.  But  as  the  Romans  penetrated  farther 
into  the  country  than  the  Carthaginians  had  done,  they 
met  with  nations  whofe  love  of  liberty  was  equal  to 
their  valour,  and  whom  the  whole  Strength  of  their  em- 
pire was  fcarce  able  to  fubdue.  Of  thefe  the  moll  for- 
midable were  the  Numantines,  Cantabrians,  and  Aftu- 

4  rians. 

Vri.this  In  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  one  Viriathus,  a 
Ron'an  celebrated  hunter,  and  afterwards  the  captain  of  a  gang 
power  with  of  banditti,  took  upon  him  the  command  of  fome  na- 
fucalj.  tions  who  had  been  in  alliance  with  Carthage,  and  ven- 
tured to  oppofe  the  Roman  power  in  that  part  of  Spain 
called  Lujitania,  now  Portugal.  The  praetor,  named 
ftti/iuf,  who  commanded  in  thofe  parts,  marched  againft 
him  with  10,000  men  ;  but  was  defeated  and  killed, 
with  the  lofs  of  40CO  of  his  troops.  The  Romans  im- 
mediately difpatched  another  pnetor  with  10,000  foot 
and  1300  horfe:  but  Viriathus  having  firll  cut  off  a  de- 
tachment of  4000  of  them,  engaged  the  rell  in  a  pitch- 
ed battle  ;  and  having  entirely  defeated  them,  reduced 
great  part  of  the  country.  Another  praetor,  who  was 
lent  with  a  new  army,  met  with  the  fame  fate  ;  fo  that, 
after  the  deftruftion  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  thought 
proper  to  fend  a  conful  named  Shiintus  Fabius,  who  de- 
feated the  Lufitanians  in  feveral  battles,  and  regained 
two  important  places  which  had  Ion?  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  After  the  expiration  of  Fabius's  confu- 
late,  Viriathus  continued  the  war  with  his  ufual  fuccefs, 
till  the  fenate  thought  proper  to  fend  againft  him  the 

5  conful  Q^Cxcilius  Metellus,  an  officer  of  great  valour 
Is  redt.ced  an(j  exptr;ence.  With  him  Viriathus  did  not  choofe  to 
ftrans  by  venture  a  pitched  battle,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
Alttelius.     acting  on  the  defenfive  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the 

Romans  recovered  a  great  many  cities,  and  the  whole 
of  Tarraconian  Spain  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  their 
yoke.  The  other  conful,  named  Servi'ianus,  did  not 
meet  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  his  army  was  defeated  in 
the  field  and  his  camp  was  nearly  taken  by  Viriathus. 
Notwithftandiug  the  good  fortune  of  Metellus,  how- 
ever, he  could  uot  withstand  the  intrigues  of  his  coun- 
trymen againft  him,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  finifh 
the  war  he  had  begun  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  In  re- 
fentment  for  this  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  weak- 
en the  army  under  his  command  :  he  difbanded  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  exhaufted  the  magazines,  let  the 
elephants  die,  broke  in  pieces  the  arrows  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  Cretan  archers,  and  threw  them 
into-  a  river.  Yet,  after  all,  the  army  which  he  gave 
up  to  his  fucceffor  Q^  Pompeius,  confiding  of  30, cos 
foot  and  2000  horfe,  was  fufficient  to  have  crufhed  Vi- 
riathus if  the  general  had  known  how  to  ufe  it.  But, 
in'.lead  of  oppofing  Viriathus  with  fuccefs,  the  impru- 
°  dent  conful  procured  much  more  formidable  enemies, 

tween  ^he  1 n€  Termantians  and  Numantines,  who  had  hitherto 
Reman-  kept  themfelves  independent,  offered  very  advantageous 
an>l  Nu-  terms  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Rome  ;  but  Pompeius 
waiiunes.    j^i^^  oa  their  deliveries  up  their  arms.     UpoB  this, 
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war  was  immediately  commenced.     The  eonful  with 
great  confidence  invefted  Numantia;  but  being  repulfed '—— y-~" 
with  considerable  lofs,   he  fat  down  before  Termantia, 
where  he  was  attended  with  (till  worfe  fuccefs.       i  he 
very  firft  day,   the  Termantiues  killed  700  of  his  le- 
gionaries ;  took  a  great  convoy  which  was   coming  to 
the  Koman  camp;  and  having  defeated  a  considerable 
body  of  their  horfe,  pufhed  them  from  poft  to  poll  till 
they  came   to  the  edge  ot   a  precipice,  where   they  all         . 
tumbled  down,  and  were  dafhed  to  pieces.    In  the  mean  The  Ro. 
time  Servilian,   who   had   been   continued  in   his  com-  °"u"  ^r# 
mand  with  the  title  of  proconful,  managed  matters  fo  '",  IlV'fij      C 
that  Viriathus  furrounded  him  on  all  (ides,  and  obliged  aij  force* 
him  to  fue  for  peace.     The  terms  offered  to  the  Ro- to  concluc 
mans  were  very  modeiate  ;  being   only  that  Viriathusartac,:w' 
f  hould  keep  the  country  he  at  that  time  pofTeffed,  and    '' iatnu5, 
the  Romans  remain  mailers  of  all  the  reft.     This  peace 
the  proconful  was  very  glad  to  fign,  and  afterwards  got 
it  iigned  by  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome. 

The  next  year  Q^  Pompeius  was  continued  in  hia 
command  againft  the  Numantines  in  Farther  Spain, 
while  Q^  Sei  villus  Caepio,  the  new  conful,  had  for  his 
province  Hither  Spain,  where  Viriathus  had  eftablifhcd 
his  new  flate.  Pompeius  undertook  to  reduce  Numan- 
tia by  turning  afide  the  ftteam  of  the  Durius,  now  the 
Douro,  by  which  it  was  fupplicd  with  water  ;  but,  in 
attempting  this,  fuch  numbers  of  his  men  were  cut  off, 
that,  rinding  himfelf  unable  to  contend  with  the  enemy, 
he  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  them  on  much  worfe 
terms  than  they  had  offeied  of  their  own  accord.  The 
peace,  however,  was  ratified  at  Pome;  but  in  the  mean 
time  Caepio,  defirous  of  (howing  his  prowefs  againft  the 
renowned  Viriathus,  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to  de- 
clare war  againft  him  without  any  provocation.  As 
Cspio  commanded  an  army  greatly  fuperior  to  the  Lu- 
fitanians, Viriathus  thought  proper  to  fue  for  peace.; 
but  finding  that  Caepio  would  be  fatisfied  with  nothing 
lels  than  a  furrender  at  difcretion,  he  refolved  to  (land 
his  ground.  In  the  mean  time,  the  latter  having 
bribed  fome  of  the  intimate  companions  of  Viriathus  to  .  1 
murder  him  in  his  deep,  he  by  that  infamous  method  rrjj3he°' 
put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had  lafted  14  years,  very  r„ufly  mn 
little  to  the  honour  of  the  republic.  dcred. 

After  the  death  of  Viriathus,  the  Romans  with  like         8 
treachery  ordered  their  new  coniul  Pouilius  to  break  the      e    ._ 
treaty  with   the  Numantines.      His   intamous   conduct  feated  by 
met  with  the  reward  it  deferved  ;  the  Numantines  fal-  the  Num* 
lying  out,  put  the  whole   Roman   army  to  flight  with  ''nes- 
fuch  (laughter,   that   they  were  in  no  condition  to  act 
during  the  whole  campaign.    Mancinus,  who  fucceeded 
Popilius,  met  with  (till  worfe  fuccefs  ;  his  great  army, 
confiding  of  30,000  men,  was  utterly  defeated  by  4C00 
Numantines,  and  20,000  of  them  killed  in  the  purfuit. 
The  remaining   io,oco,   with  their  general,  were  pent 
up  by  the  Numantines  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat,  and  would   certainly  have 
been  all  put  to  the  fword  or  made  prifoners,   had  not 
the  Numantines,  with  a  generofity  which  their  enemies 
never  poffeffed,  offered  to  let  them  depart  upon  condition 
that  a  treaty  Should  be  concluded  with  them  upon  very 
modeiate  term6.     This   the   conful  very  willingly  pra- 
miled,  but  found  himfelf  unable  to  perform.     On  the 
contrary,  the   people,   not  fatisfied  with  declaring  his 
treaty  null  and  void,  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Numantines,   The  latter  refufed  to  accept  him,  un- 
let 
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Iefs  he  had  along  with  him  the  io,ooo  men  whom  they 
had  relieved  as  above  related.  At  laft,  after  the  conful 
had  rtrr.ained  a  whole  day  before  the  city,  his  fuccefTor 
Furius,  thinking  this  a  fufficient  recompenfe  to  the  Nu- 
mantines for  breaking  the  treaty,  ordered  him  to  be  re- 
ceived ar;ain  into  the  camp.  However,  Furius  did  not 
choofe  to  engage  with  fuch  a  defperate  and  refolnte 
enemy  as  the  Numantines  had  mowed  themfelves;  and 
the  war  with  them  was  difcontinued  till  the  year  133 
B.  C.  when  Scipio  ^Emilianus,  the  dcllroyer  of  Car- 
thage, was  fent  againft  them.  Againd  this  renowned 
commander  the  Numantines  with  all  their  valour  were 
not  able  to  cope.  Scipio,  having  with  the  utmoft  care 
introduced  ftrift  difcipline  among  his  troops,  and  re- 
formed the  abufes  which  his  predeceffors  had  differed  in 
their  armies,  by  degrees  brought  the  Romans  to  face 
their  enemies,  which  at  his  arrival  they  had  abfolutely 
refufed  to  do.  Having  then  ravaged  all  the  country 
round  about  the  town,  it  was  foon  blocked  up  on  all 
fides,  and  the  inhabitants  began  to  feel  the  want  of  pro- 
vibons.  At  laft.  they  refolved  to  make  one  defperate  at- 
tempt for  their  liberty,  and  either  to  break  through 
their  enemies,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.  Wth  this  view 
they  marched  out  in  good  order  by  two  gates,  and  fell 
upon  the  works  of  the  Romans  with  the  utmoft  fury. 
The  Romans,  unable  to  ftand  this  defperate  (hock,  were 
on  the  point  of  yielding  ;  but  Sc'pio,  haftening  to  the 
places  attacked,  with  no  fewer  than  20,000  men,  the 
unhappy  Numantines  were  at  laft  driven  into  the  city, 
where  they  fuftained  For  a  little  longer  the  miferies  of 
famine.  Finding  at  laft,  however,  that  it  was  altoge- 
ther impoffible  to  hold  out,  it  was  refolved  by  the  ma- 
jority to  fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  the  Roman  comman- 
der. But  this  refolution  was  not  univerfally  approved. 
Many  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes,  and  died  of 
hunger,  while  even  thofe  who  had  agreed  to  furrender 
repented  their  offer,  and  fetting  fire  to  their  houfer., 
pcrifhed  in  the  flames  with  their  wives  and  children,  fo 
that  not  a  (Ingle  Numanu'ne  was  left  alive  to  prace  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror  of  Carthage. 

After  the  deitrudtion  or  Numantia  the  whole  of  Spain 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke;  and  nothing  remarkable 
happened  till  the  time9  of  the  Cirnbri,  when  aprstorian 
army  wes  cut  off  in  Spain  by  the  Lufitanians.  From 
this  time  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of 
Spain  till  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
latter  having  crufhed  the  Marian  faftion,  as  rtlated  un- 
der the  article  Rome,  profcribed  all  thofe  that  had  tided 
againft  him  whom  he  could  not  immediately  deftroy. 
Among  thefe  was  Sertorius,  a  man  of  confummate  va- 
lour and  experience  in  war.  He  had  by  Marius  been 
appointed  praetor  of  Spain  ;  and  upon  the  overthrow  of 
Marius,  retired  to  that  province.  Sylla  no  looner 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  country,  than  he  fent  thi- 
ther one  Caius  Annius  with  a  powerful  army  to  drive 
him  out.  As  Sertorius  had  but  few  troops  along  with 
him,  he  difpatched  one  Julius  Salinator  with  a  body 
of  6oco  men  to  guard  the  paffes  of  the  Pyrenees,  anil 
to  prevent  Annius  from  entering  the  country.  But  Sali- 
nator having  been  treacheroufly  murdered  by  alTaffins 
hired  by  Annius  for  that  purpofe,  he  no  longer  met 
with  any  obllacle  ;  and  Sertorius  was  obliged  to  em- 
bark for  the  coaft  of  Africa  with  3000  men,  being  all 
he  had  now  remaining.  With  thefe  he  lauded  in  Mau- 
ritania ;  but  as  n»s  men  were  draggling  carelefsly  about, 
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great  number*  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  Eartariarts.     Span's. 
This  new  misfortune  obliged  Sertorius  to  re-embark  for        v    ' 
Spain;    but  finding    the  whole  coaft  lined   with   the 
troops  of  Annius,   he  put  to   fea  again,   not  knowing 
what  courfe  to  itecr.     In  this  new  voyage  he  met  with 
a  fmall   fleet  of  Cilician   pirates;  and   having  prevaili.il 
with  them  to  join  him,  he  made  a  defcent  on  the  e-oalt 
of  Yvica,  overpowered  the   garrifon  left  there  by  An- 
nius, and   gained  a  conliderable  booty.     On  the  news 
of  this  viftory  Annius  fet  fail  for  Yvica,  with  a  confi- 
derable  fquadron,  having   5000  land  forces  on  board. 
Sertorius,   not   intimidated   by  the   fuperiority  of  the 
enemy,  prepared  to   give  them  battle.     But  a  violent 
ftorm  arifing,  moil  of  the   (hips   were  driven   on  :; 
and  dallied  to  pieces,  Sertorius  himfelf  with  great  diffi- 
culty efcaping  with  the  (mall  remains  of  his  fleet.      Fee 
fome  time  he  continued  in  great  danger,  being  prevent- 
ed from  putting  to  fea  by  the  fury  of  the  waves,   and 
from  landing  by  the  enemy  ;  at  hit,  the  ftorm  abating, 
he  paffed  the  ftraits  of  Gades,  now  Gibraltar,  and  land- 
ed near  the  mouth  of  the  iiver  B.rotis.     Here  he  met 
with  fome  feamen  newly  arrived  from  the  Atlantic  or  For- 
tunate Iflands;  and  was  fo  taken  with  the  account  which 
they  gave  him  ot  thofe  happy  regions,  that  he  rciolved 
to  retire  thither  to  fpend  the  ielt  of  his  lite  in  quiet  and 
happinefs.      But  having   communicated  this  deiign  tt» 
the  Cilician  pirates,  they  immediately  abandoned  him, 
and  fet  fail  for  Africa,  with  an  intention  to  aflift  one  of 
the  barbarous  kings  againft  his  fubjects  who  had  tebcU        , . 
led.      Upon  this  Sertorius  failed  thither  alfo,  but  took  Lards  in 
the  oppolite  fide  ;  and  having  defeated  the  king  n3med  \ir-<"a>  and 
Afialix,  obliged  him  to  (Hut  himfelf  up  in  the  city  of^^^J  »' 
Tingis,  now  Tangier,  which  he  clofely  befieged.     But  wa,  ;„  ,hat 
in  the  mean  time  Pacianus,  who  had  been  fent  by  Sy'hcruntry. 
to  aflift  the  king,  advanced   with  a   conliderable  army 
againft  Sertorius.      Upon  this   the  latter,  leaving  part 
of  his  forces  before  the  city,  marched  with  the  reft  to 
meet  Pacianus,  whofe  army,  though  greatly  fupeiiorto 
his  own  in  number,  he  entirely  defeated;  killed  the  ge-        14 
neral,  and  took  all  his  forces  prifoners. — 'ihe  fame  jf Returns  to 
this  victory  fuon  reached  Spain;  and  the  Lufitar.ians, sPai?1' an<1 
being  threatened  with  a  new  war  from  Annius,  invited  R'       . '"'  ' 
Sertorius  to  head  their  armies.     With   tin's   requett  he  there, 
very  readily  complied,  and  foon  became  very  formidable 
to  the  Romans.      Titus  Didius,  governor  of  that  part 
of  Spain  called  Bstica,  full  entered  the  Lib  with  him  ; 
but  he  being  defeated,  Sylla  next  difpatched  Mi  ti  lias, 
reckoned  one  of  the  beft  commanders  in  Rome,  to  flop 
the  progrefs   of  tl us  new  enemy.     But  Metellus,   not- 
withltanding  all  his  experience,  knew  not  how  to  nii 
againft  Sertorius,  who  was  continually  cl.  h- 

tion,  putting  his  ar-ay  into  new  forms,  and  contriving 
new  ftratagems.  On  hi?  firft  arrival  he  fent  for  L.  Do- 
mitius,  then-  prxtor  of  Flither  Spain,  to  his  aififtance  ; 
but  Sertorius  being  informed  of  his  march,  detached 
Hirtuleius,  or  Hcrci.'  ..>-.ti  r,  againft  him,  who  - 

gave  him  a  total  overthrow.     Metellus  :  .  hed 

Lucius  Lollius  prxtor  of  \;rbonne  Gaul  againft  Hir- 
tuleius ;  but  he  met  with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  ut- 
terly defeated,  and  his  lieutenant-general  killed. 

The  fame  ot  thefe  victories  brought  to  die  camp  of  rctc>;  r.n- . 
Sertorius   fuch  a  number  of  illuftrious  Reman  citizens titania  lr,   > 
of  the  Marian  faction,  that  he  formed  a  defign  of  erect- a  rfi'u- 
ing  Lufitania   into  a  republic  in  opuofition  to   that  of 
Rome.     Sylla  was  continually  fending  frefh  fupplies  to 
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Metellus  ;  but  Sertorius  with  an  haidful  of  meli,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  range  about  the  mountains,  to  endure  hun- 
ger and  thirft,  and  live  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of 
tll<  weather,  fo  haraiTcd  the  Roinnn  army,  that  Mctel- 
lua  himfelf  began  to  be  quite  difcouraged.  At  laft, 
Sertorius,  hearing  that  Metellus  had  fpoken  difreTpccV 
fully  of  his  courage,  challenged  hi;  antagonift  to  end 
the  war  by  fmgk  combat ;  but  Metellus  very  pru- 
riently   d  clini  '  the  combat,  a:;  I  inced  in  j 

I  brought  upon  him  tl  pt  of  the 

inking  multitude,  upon  which  M  ifolved  to 

,-.1  •  llus  toretrieve  his  reputation  by  fome  fignal  exploit,  and 
therefore  laid  fiege  to  Lacobriga,  a  confiderable  city  in 
thofe  parts.  This  he  Imped  to  reduce  in  two  days,  as 
there  was  but  one  well  in  the  place  ;  but  Sertorius,  ha- 
ving prcvioufly  removed  all  thofe  who  could  be  o!  no 
fervice  during  the  fiege,  and  conveyed  6000  flans  full  of 
water  into  the  city,  Metellus  continued  a  long  time  be- 
fore it  without  making  any  impreffion.  At  laft,  his 
provifions  being  almolt  fpent,  he  font  out  Aquinus  at 
the  head  of  6^co  men  to  procure  a  new  fupply  ;  but 
Sertorius  falling  unexpectedly  npon  them,  cut  in  pieces 
or  took  the  whole  detachment;  the  commander  himfelf 
the  only  man  who  ef:aped  to  carry  the  news  e,f 
the  difafter  ;  upon  which  Metellus  was  obliged  to  raile 
the  liege  with  difgrace. 

And  now  Sertorius,  having  gained  fome  intervals  of 
cafe  in  confequence  of  the  many  advantages  he  had  ob- 
tained over  the  Romans,  began  to  civilize  his  new  lub- 
jefts.     Their  favage  and  furious  manner  of  fighting  he 
changed   for  the  regular  order  and  difcipline  of  a  well- 
formed  army;  he  bellowed  liberally  upon  them  gold  and 
filver  to  adorn  their  arms,  and  by  converfmg  familiarly 
with  them,  prevailed  upon  them  to  lay  afide  their  own 
drefs  for  the  Roman  toga.      He  fent  for  all  the  chil 
of  the  principal  people,   and  placed  them  in  the  great 
city  of  Ofca,  now  Herefca,   in  the  kingdom  ot  .'.ira- 
gon,  where  he  appointed  them  mailers  to  inftruft  them 
in  the  Roman  ami  Greek  learning,  that  they  might,  as 
he  pretended,  be  capable  of  fharing  with   him  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Thus  he  mad;  them  really 
hoftages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  parents  ;  how- 
ever, the  latter  were  greatly  pleafed  with  the  care  he 
took  of  their  children,  and  all  Lufitania  were  in   thfe 
higher!  di                            to  their  new  fovereign.      Tins 
attachment  he  took  care  to  heighten  by  the  power  of 
fupcrllition  ;  for  having  procured   a  young  hind  of  a 
milk-white  colour,  he  made  it  fo  tame  that  it  followed 
him  where'                    \  leftorius  pave  out  to  the 
ignorant  multitude,  that  this  hind  was  infj   red        Dla- 
vealed  to  him  tl  ns  of  hib  enemies,  of 
h  he  alway                      to  be  well  informed  by  the 
if  fpies  he  employed. 
While  Sertorius  was  thus  1  '  abhfhinghis 
authority,  the  repul                                   id  at  his  luccefs, 
refolved  to  erufh  him  at  :                          .  was  now  dead, 
and  all  the  emii            •           n   Rome  folicited  this  hb- 

■  fter  much 


come  into  Spain  with  a  defign  to  fettle  there  as  Serto-  ""rain. 
ri us  had  done  ;  but  as  he  was  defcended  from  one.  of  ' 
the  ririt  families  in  Rome,  he  thought  it  below  his  dig- 
nity to  leive  under  any  genera!,  however  eminent  he 
might  be.  But  the  troops  of  Perperna  were  of  a  dif- 
'  opinion;  and  therefore  declaring  that  they  would 
ferve  none  but  a  general  who  could  defend  himfelf,  they 
to  a  man  joined  Sertori  is;  upon  which  Perperna  him- 
Inding  he  couid  do  no  better,  confented  to  ferve 
alfo  a;  a  fubaltern. 

On  the  arrival  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  feveral  of  the 
citie'i  which   had  hitherto  continued  faithful  to  Serto- 
rius began  to  waver  ;   upon   which  the  latter  refolved, 
by  fome  fignal  exploit,   to  convince  them  that  Pompey 
could  no  more  icieen  them  from  his  refentment  than  Me- 
tcllus.    With   this  view  he   laid  fiege  to  Lauron,  norfsertonu 
Lirias,  a  place  ot  confiderable  (trcngth.      Pompey,  nocbefieges 
doubting  but  he  mould  be  able  to  raife  the  fiege,  march-  Laurou. 
ed  quite  up  to  the  enemy':,  hues,  and  found  means  to 
inform  the  garrilon  that  thole  who  befieqed  them  were 
themlclves  belieged,  and  would  loon   be  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  lofs  and  difgrace.     On  htaririg  this  meffage, 
"  I  will  teach  Sylla's  diiciple  (faid  Sertorius),  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  general  to  look  behind  as  well  as  before 
him."    Havmg  thus  fpoken,  he  fent  orders  to  a  detach- 
ment of  6000  men,  who  lay  concealed  among  the  moun- 
tains, to  oorae  down  and   fall  upon  his  rear  if  he  fhould 
offer  to  force  the  lines.    Pompey,  lurpriled  at  their  fud-        30 
den  appearance,  durlt  not  llir  out  of  his  camp  ;  and  in  Take-  xrA 
the   mean    time   the  befieged,   defpairing  of  relief,  fur-  l'1"1.- lt  ln 
rendered  at  difcretion  ;  upon  which  Sertorius  granted jj*n,'iL. ° 
them  their  lives  and  liberty,   but  reduced  their  city  to 
allies. 

While  Sertorius  was   thus   fuccefsfully   contending 
with  Pompey,   his  quseftor  Hirtuleius  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  Metellus,  with  the  lofs  of  20,000  men ;   upon 
which  Sertorius  advanced  with  the  utmolt  expedition  to        ,r 
the  banks  of  the  Sucro  m  Tarraconian  Spain;  with  a  Defeats 
defi  >n  to  attack  Pompey  before  he  could  be  joined  by  Pompey  01 
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Metellus.      Pompey,  on  his  part,  did    not  decline  the''.:^ 
combat;  but,  fearing  that  Metellus  might   (hare  the!;ucro. 
of  the  victory,   advanced  with  the  greateft  expe- 
Scrtorius  put   off  the  battle  till  towards  the 
1  gj  Pompey,  though  he  knew  tl  i    tl  lit  would 

Wrgeoua  to  him,  whether  d  or 

victorious,  becaufe  his  troops  weie  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  refolved  to  venture  an  engagement,  efpe- 
cially  as  he  feared  that  Metellus  might  arrive  in  the 
time,  and  rob  him  of  part  of  the  glory  of  con- 
quer. 1  nahder.  Pi  rapcy,  who  com- 
manded his  own  right  v.  .  n  obliged  Perperna, 
who  commandt  I  [ere- 
npon  Sertorius  himfelt  ta  him  the  command 
O!  that  wlii  .  lit  back  the  . 
and  obliged  Pompey  to  fly  in  hi  In  his  ti: 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  gigantic  African,  who  had  ;.!• 
ready  lifted   up  his   hand   to   difcharge  a  bh 

his  broad  fword  ;  but  Pompe-  ■'   him  bv 

ig  off  his   right  hand  ai    oni  flail 

o»ntl  he  was  wounded  are!  thrown  I 

orfe;  fo  tl  mid  certainly  have  bcrti  takeh 

prifontr,  had  not  the  Africans  who  purtucd   h 
relied  about  the  rich  furniture  of  his  horfe.      'i 

to  the  general  to  make  his  efcape  ;  fo 
that  a:  length  lie  reached  his  camp  with  much'  difiicr.!- 
5  « 
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Spiin.      ty.     Put  in  the  mean  time  Afranius,  who  1 
«"Y~— '  it.e  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army, 

the  ich   Sertorius  had  left,  and  even  purfuea 

them  fo  cletfe  that  he  entered  the  camp  alon;  with 
them.  £  turning  fuddenly,  found  the  Romans 

bufy  in  plundering*  the  tents;  when,  taking  advr. . 
of  their  fitu  iti  >n,  he  drove  them  out  with  great  (la 
ter,  and  retook  his  camp.  Next  day  he.  offered  battle 
a  fecond  time  to  Pompey  ;  but  Metellus  then  coming 
up  with  ali  his  forces,  he  thought  proper  to  decline  an 
engagement  with  both  commanders.  In  a  few  days, 
however.   Pompey  a').'.  Metel  tittack  the 

11        camp  of  Sertorius.     Metellus  attacked   Perpertia,  and 
Wpej  fell  upon  Sertoriu;.      The  event  was  limilar  to 

~  ft"that  of  the  former  battle  ;  Metellus  defeated  Perptrna, 
and  Sertorius  routed  Pompey.  Being  then  in  brmed  ot 
Perperna's  misfortune,  lie  battened  to  his  relief;  rallied 
the  iu  'it'ves,  and  repulfc  9  in  his  turn,  wound- 

ed him  with  his  lance,  and  would  certainly  have  killed 
liim,  had  not  the  Roma:.  !  to  leave  their 

ral  in  diftrefs,  hailened  to  bis  affitiance,  and  renewed  the 
fight  with  great  fury.  At  lalt  Sertorius  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  field,  and  retire  to  the  mountains.  Pompey 
and  1  ned  to  befiege  him  ;  but  while  they 

were  forming  their  camp,  Sertorius  broke  through  their 
li.-rt:-,  and  efcaped  into  Luutania.     Here  he  foon 
filch  a  powerful  army,  that  the  Roman  generals,  with 
4,        their  united  forces,  did  not  think  proper  to  venture  an 
-  Mt  with  him.     They  could  not,  however,  re- 
nd Metel- fift  the  perpetual  attacks  of  Sertorius,  who  now  drove 
I    j'en.   them  from  place  to  place,  till  he  obliged  them  to  fepa- 
_  gjfto.     rate,  the  one  went  into  Gaul,  and  the  other  to  the  foot 
ills.  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Thus  did  this  celebrated  commander  triumph  over  all 
the  power  of  the  Romans  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  he  would  have  continued  to  make  head  agaiafi.  all 
the  other  generals  whom  the  republic  could  have  fent  ; 
had  he  not  been  affaflinated  at  an  entertainment  by 
the  infamous  treachery  of  Perptrr.a,  in  73  B.  C.  after 
he  had  made  head  againft  the  Roman  forces  for  almoft 
ten  \  ears.  Pompey  was  no  fooner  informed  of  bis  death, 
than,  without  waiting  for  any  new  luce  our-.,  he  march- 
ed againlt  the  traitor,  whom  he  ealily  deleted  and  took 
prilbner  ;  and  having  caufed  him  to  be  executed,  thus 
put  an  end,  with  very  little  glory,  to  a  molt  dangerous 
war. 

Many  of  the  Spanifh  nations,  however,  ft  ill  continued 
to  bear  the  Roman  yoke  with  gieat  in.t  aience  ;  and  as 
I  wars  which  took  place  fir'.l  be!  litis  Cx- 

lar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  between  Oci  . 
and  Antony,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  republic 
from  Spain,  by  the  time  that  Auguftus  had  become 
fole  rr.after  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  again  in  a 
condition  to  affert  their  liberty.  The  C.i 
and  Asturians  were  the  mod  powerful  and  valiant  na- 
tions at  that  time  in  Spain;  but,  alter  incredible  efforts, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  rather 
were  almoft  exterminated,  by  Agrippa,  as  is  related  un- 
der thife  articles.  From  this  time  the  Spaniards  con- 
tinued in  quiet  fubjctlion  to  the  Romans  ;  but  on  the 
decline  of  the  empire  they  were  attacked  by  the  north- 
ern nations,  who  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  name  in  the 
well.  As  the  inhabitants  had  by  that  time  entirely  loft 
their  ancient  valour,  the  barbarians  met  with  no  refin- 
ance but  from  or.c  another.     In  the  reiga  of  the  em- 
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.  divided  t'  res.     In  444-,;^,  b 

the    Romans   made   one   effort  more  to   recover   their  bar  bar 
power  in  this  part  of  the  nations  ot 

feated  by  t  dine 

there  .  '  '/^ 

The 
Gothic   princes   continued  to  1 
part  of   Spain    till  the   beginning  of  th; 

.  their  empire  was  entirely  overthrown  by  th; 

..     During  this  period,  they  had  enl  '.led 

y  poffeffed  in  Spain, 
fts  in  Baibary  ;  but  The  Gothic 
-.rid  of  the  7 tl  Saracens  over-lu 

ran  all  that  part  oft'  with  a  rapidity  which  no-'. 

ireful;  and  having  foon  "*"' 

of  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Barbary,  they  made  a  de- 
the   year  711  or  7  1  2.      The 
•  Goths  at  that  time  was  called  Roderlc,  and 
by  his  bad  conduct   had  occafioned   great  difaffeflion 
among  je&s.     Pie  therefore  determined  to  put 

all  to  the  iffue  of  a  battle,  knowing  that  he  c 
depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  own  people  if  he  ah 
ed  the  enemy  time  to  tamper  with  t  -  two  ar- 

r.jes   met  in  a  plain   near  Xercs  in  Andalufia.     The 
Goths  began   the  attack  with  great  fury  ;  b:i 
they  fought  like  men  in  defpair,  they  were  at  laft 
feated  with  exceffive  (laughter,  and 
was  ftippofed  to  have  perifhed  in  ver 

more  heard  of. 

By  this  battle  the  Moors  in  a  fhort  time   rendered 
themfelves  mailers  of  almoft  all  Spat::.     The  poor  re- 
mains  of  the   GGths  were   obliged   to  retire   into  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Aflurias,    Burgos,  and   Bil'cay : 
the  inhabitants  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and   Navarre, 
though   they  might  have  made  a  confiderabk  lland  a- 
gainll  the  enemy,  chofe  for  the  moll  part  to  retire  into 
France.     In  718,  however,  the  power  of  the  G;ths  be- '''he  powef 
gan  again   to  revive  under  Don  Pelagio  or  Pelayo,  a" 
prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  headed  thofe  that  had 
retired  to  the  mountains  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Xeres.  Pelagio. 
The  place  where  he  hrll  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
vernment  was  in  the  Allurias,   in  the  province  of  i 
bana,  about  nine  leagues  in  length  and  four  in  bre- 
This  is  the   mod   inland  part  of  the  country,  full 
mountains  enormoufly  high,   and  fo   much  fortiSed  bv 
nature,   that  its   inhabitants  are  capable  of  lelilling  al- 
moll  any  number  of  invaders.     Alakor  the  Saracen  go- 
vernor was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  revival  of  the  Go- 
thilh  kingdom,  than  he  lent  a  powerful  army,  under  the 

and  of  one  Alchaman,  to  crulh  Don  Pelagio  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  eftablifh  his  power.     The  king,        29 
though  h:s  forces  were  fufficiently  numerous  (every  one  He  gives 
of  his  fubjeets  arrived  at  man's  cilate  being  a  foldierl, thtr  sara- 
did  not  think  proper  to  venture  a  general  engagement  "n\ff 
in  the  open  field;  but  taking  pod  with  part  of  them  overthrow. 
himfclf  in  a  cavern   in  a  very  high  mountain,  he  con- 
cealed the  reft  among  precipices,  giving  orders  to  them 

'.  upon  the  enemy  as  foon  as  they  fhould 
him  attacked  by  them.  Thefe  orders  were  punctually 
executed,  though  indeed  Don  Pelagio  hirr.fel:  had  re- 
pulfed  his  enemies,  but  not  without  a  miracle,  as. the 
Spanifh  hiilorians  pretend.  The  (laughter  was  dread- 
ful ;  for  the  troops  who  lay  in  ambufcade  joining  the 
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,  'Pain-  rc!t,  and  rolling  down  huge  (tones  from  the  mountains 
upon  the  Moors  I  the  name  by  which  the  Saracens  were 
known  in  Spain),  no  fewer  than  124,000  of  thefe  un- 
happy people  perifhed  in  one  day.  The  remainder  fled 
till  they  were  Hopped  by  a  tivcr,  aid  beginning  to 
coafl  it,  part  of  a  mountain  fuddtnly  fell  down,  flopped 
tip  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  either  cruflied  or 
drowned,  by  the  fuMen  ruing  of  the  water,  almolt 
every  one  of  that  vafl  army. 

The  Moors  were  not  fo  much  disheartened  by  this 

30        difafter,  but  that  they  made  a  fecond  attempt  againft 

Another      Den  Pelajjio.      Their   fuccefa    was  as   bad  as  ever,  the 

arm)  cut  u>greateft   part   of  their  army   being  cut   in   pieces   or 

taken.         taken ;    in   conlequence   ot    which,    they    loll    all   the 

Afturias,  and  never  dared  to  enter  the  lifts  with  Pelagio 

afterwards.     Indeed,  their  bad   fuccefa  had  in  a  great 

meafure  taken  from  them  the  defire  of  conquering  a 

country  where  little  or   nothing  was   to  be  got  ;  and 

therefore  they  rather  directed  their  force  again  It  France, 

.,,         where  they  hoped  for  more  plunder.      Into  this  coun- 

The  Sara-   try   they  poured  in   prodigious   multitudes  ;  but  were 

1   J   utterly  utterly  defeated,   in  732,  by  Charles  Martel,  with  the 

r»j,"u      J  lol's  of  300,000  men,  as  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times 

Martel.       pretend. 

Don  Pelagio  died  in  737,  and  foon  after  his  death 
fuch  inteftine  divifions  broke  out  among  the  Moors,  as 
greatly  favoured   the  increale  of  the  Chriflian  power. 
In  745  Don  Alonfo  the  Catholic,  fon-in-law  to  Pela- 
gio,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Fioila,  paffed  the 
mountains,  and  fell  upon  the  northern  part  of  Galicia  ; 
„         and  meeting  with  little  refiftancc,  he  recovered  almolt 
Cocquefti    the  whole  of  that  province  in  a  fingle  campaign.    Next 
oftheChri-year  he  invaded  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Caltile  ;  and 
l'..»ns.  before  the  Moors  could  afTemble  any  force  to  oppefe 

him,  he  reduced  Aftorgas,  Leon,  Saldagna,  Montes  de 
Oca,  Amaya,  Alava,  and  all  the  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  The  year  following  he  pufhed  his  con- 
quilts  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Portugal,  and  the  next 
campaign  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Caftile.  Being 
fenfible,  however,  that  he  was  yet  unable  to  defend  the 
flat  country  which  he  had  conqueied,  he  laid  the  whole 
of  it  walte,  obliged  the  Christians  to  retire  to  the 
mountains,  and  earned  oft"  all  the  Moors  for  flaves. 
Thus  fecured  by  a  defei  t  frontier,  he  met  with  na  in- 
terruption for  fome  years  ;  during  which  time,  as  his 
kingdom  advanced  in  flrength,  he  allowed  his  fubje&s 
gradually  to  occupy  part  of  the  flat  country,  and  to  re- 
build Leon  and  Aftorgas,  which  he  had  demolilhed. 
He  died  in  7  ;7,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ion  Don 
Ftoila.  In  his  time  Abdelrahman,  the  khaliff's  vice- 
roy in  Spain,  threw  oft"  the  yoke,  and  rendered  him- 
^:""thr0"'felf  independent,  fixing  the  feat  of  his  government  at 
of  the  kha-  Cordova.  Thus  the  inteftine  divifions  among  the 
liff  Moors  were  compofed  ;  yet  their  fuccefs  feems  to  have 

been  little  better   than  before  ;  for,  foon  after,   Froila 
encountered  the  Moors  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  54,000 
ot  them  were  killed  on  the  fpot,   and   their  general  ta- 
ken prifoner.     Soon  after  he  built  the  city  of  Oviedo, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  in  order  to 
be  in  a  better  condition  to   defend   the  flat   country, 
which  he  now  determined  to  people. 
H'ftV^y  of       I"  tne  year  75^  ^  Pow^r  o'  the  Saracens  received 
th   king-    another  blow  by  the  rife  of  the   kingdom  of  Navarre. 
of  Na-This  kingdom,  we  are  told,  took  its  origin  from  an  ac- 
cidental meeting  ol  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  600, 
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at  the  tomb  of  an  hermit  named  John,  who  had  diet!     Sp»°>n 
among  the  Pyrenees.     At   this  place,  where  they  had  *-— y 
met  on  account  of  tlte  fuppofed  fanclity  of  the  decea- 
fed,  they   took  occalion  to  converfe  on   the  cruelty  of 
the  Moois,  the  miferies  to  which  the  counttv  was  ex- 
pofed,  and  the  glory  that  would  refult  fiom  throwing 
off  their  yoke  ;  which,  they  fuppofed,  might  eatily  be 
done,  by  leafon  of  the  ftrength  it  their  country.     On 
mature  deliberation,  the  project  was  approved;  one  Don 
Garcia  Ximenes  was  appointed  king,  as  being  of  ;i!u- 
ftrious  birth,  and  looked  upon  as  a  perfon  of  great  abi- 
lities.   He  recovered  Ainla,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  country,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  hi3 
fuccefTor  Don  Garcia  lnigas  extended  his  territories  as 
far  as  Bifcay  ;  however,  the  Moors  ft  ill  pofTefled  Por- 
tugal, Murcia,  Andaluiia,  Valentia,  Granada,  Tortofa, 
with  the  interior  part  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains  of  Caftile  and  Saragofla.     Their  internal  diflen- 
fions,   which   revived  after  the  death  of  Abdelrahman, 
contributed  greatly  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  infidels 
in  general.      In  778,  Charles  the  Great   being  invited  Conquef 
by  fome  difcontented  Moorilh  governors,  entered  Spain  of  Chart 
with  two  great  armies  ;  one  pafling  through  Catalonia,  the  Grea 
and  the  other  through  Navarre,   where  he  pufhed  his 
conquefls  as  far  as  the  Ebro.    On  his  return  he  was  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  the   Moors  ;  though   this  did 
not    hinder  him   from  keeping  pofTeflion  of  all  thofe 
places  he  had  already  reduced.     At  this  time  he  feems 
to  have  been  matter  of  Navarre:  however,  in  8^1  count 
A/ner,  revolting  from  Pepin  fon  to  the  emperor  Louis, 
again   revived  the  independency  of  Navarre  ;  but  the 
fovereigns  did  not  aflume  the  title  of  kings  till  the  time 
of  Don  Garcia,  who  began  to  reign  in  857. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  kingdom  founded  by  Don  Pe- 
lagio,  now  called  the*kingdom  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  con- 
tinued to  increafe  rapidly  in  ftrength,  and  many  advan- 
tages were  gained  over  the  Moors,  who  having  two  ene- 
mies to  contend  with,  loft  ground  every  day.  In  921, 
however,  they  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  united 
forces  of  Navarre  and  Leon,  by  which  the  whole  force 
of  the  Chriftians  in  Spain  muft  have  been  entirely  bro- 
ken, had  not  the  viftors  conducted  their  affairs  i'o 
wretchedly,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  almoft 
entirely  cut  in  pieces  by  the  remains  of  the  Chriflian 
army.  In  fhort,  the  Chriftians  became  at  length  fo  ter- 
rible to  the  Moors,  that  it  is  probable  they  could  not  ,5 
long  have  kept  their  footing  in  Spain,  had  not  a  great  Exploits  1 
general,  named  Mohammed  Ebn  Amir  Almcmzor,  ap-  Almanza 
peared,  in  979,  to  fupport  their  finking  caufe.  This2  Sa""n 
man  was  vilir  to  the  king  of  Cordova,  and  being  ex- 
ceedingly provoked  againll  the  Chriftians  on  account 
of  what  his  countrymen  had  fuffered  from  them,  made 
war  with  the  mofl  implacable  fury.  He  took  the  city 
of  Leon,  murdered  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  the 
houfes  to  afhes.  Barcelona  fliared  the  fame  fate  ;  Caf- 
tile was  reduced  to  a  defert ;  Galicia  and  Portugal  ra- 
vaged ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  overcome  the  Chriftians 
in  fifty  different  engagements.  At  laft,  having  taken 
and  demolished  the  city  of  Compottella,  and  carried  off 
in  triumph  the  gates  of  the  church  of  St  James,  a  flux 
happened  to  break  out  among  his  troops,  which  the  fu- 
perftitious  Chriftians  fuppofed  to  be  a  divine  judge- 
ment on  account  of  his  facrilege.  Taking  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  the  Moors  were  now  entirely 
deltitute  of  all  heavenly  aid,  they  fell  upon  them  with 
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Sps;n.  fucti  fury  in  the  next  engagement,  that  all  the  valour 
'  v~-/  and  conduit  of  Almanzor  could  not  prevent  a  defeat. 
He  i<  de-  Overcome  with  fhame  and  dclpair  at  this  misfortune, 
JeatoJ,  ani  he  dcfired  his  followers  to  (hift  for  themfelves,  while  he 
wveahim- himlelf  retired  to  Medina  Coeli,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
'e  !t0         life  by  abltinence  in  the  year  998. 

„j{  Dining  this  period  a  new  Chriftian  principality  ap- 

HiOory  of  peared  in  Spain,  namely  tha,t  of  Caftile,  which  is  now 
the  king-  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Caftile.  The  Old 
Caftile  was  recovered  lon£  before  that  called  the  New. 
It  was  feparated  from  the  kingdom  of  Leon  on  one  fide 
by  fome  little  rivers ;  on  the  other,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Allutias,  Bifcay,  and  the  province  of  Rioja.  On 
the  fouth  it  had  the  mountains  of  Segovia  and  Avila  ; 
thus  lying  in  the  middle  between  the  Chriftian  king- 
dom of  Leon  and  OWedo,  and  the  Moorifti  kingdom  of 
Cordova.  Hence  this  dillrict  loon  became  an  object  of 
contention  between  the  kings  of  Leon  and  thole  of 
Cordova;  and  as  the  iormer  were  generally  victoriuu -:, 
fome  of  the  principal  Caftilian  nobility  retained  their 
independency  under  the  protection  of  the  Chriftian 
kings,  even  when  the  power  of  the  Moors  was  at  its 
greateft  height.  In  884  we  firft  hear  of  Don  Rodri- 
guez. afTuming  the  title  of  count  of  CaflJe,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  either  his  territory  or  title  were 
pit-en  him  by  the  king  of  Leon.  Neverthelefs,  this 
monarch  having  taken  upon  him  to  punifh  fome  of  the 
Caftilian  lords  as  rebels,  the  inhabitants  made  a  formal 
renunciation  of  their  allegiance,  and  let  up  a  new  kind 
of  government.  The  fupreme  power  was  now  veiled 
in  two  perfons  of  quality  ftyled  judges  ;  however,  this 
method  did  not  long  continue  to  give  fatisfaction,  and 
the  fovereignty  was  once  more  veiled  in  alingle  perfon. 
Bv  decrees  Caftile  fell  entirely  under  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  Leon  and  Oviedo  ;  and,  in  103^,  Don  San- 
chez heltowed  it  on  his  tldell  fan  Don  Ferdinand,  with 
the  title  of  king ;  and  thus  the  territories  of  Caftile 
were  lirft  firmly  united  to  thofe  of  Leon  and  Oviedo, 
and  the  fovereigns  were  thence  orth  ftyled  kings  of  Leon 
ani  Cajhle. 

Belides  all  thefe,  another  Chriftian  kingdom  was  fet 
up  in  Spain  about  the  beginning  of  the  t  ith  century. 
This  was  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.  The  inhabitants 
were  very  brave,  and  lovers  of  liberty,  fo  that  it  is  pro- 
bable they  had  in  fome  degree  maintained  their  inde- 
pendency, even  when  the  power  of  the  Moors  was 
greateft.  The  hiftory  of  Arragon,  however,  during 
its  infancy,  is  much  lefs  known  than  that  of  any  of 
the  others  hitherto  mentioned.  We  are  only  allured, 
Spain  in  the  that  about  the  year  1 03  5,  Don  Sanchez,  furnamed  the 
beginning  Gre.it,  king  ot  Navarre,  erected  Arragon  into  a  king- 
'  e  IIth  dom  in  favour  of  his  Ion  Don  Ramira,  and  afterwards 
it  became  very  powerful.  At  this  time,  then,  we  mav 
imagine  the  continent  of  Spain  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  a  llraight  line  drawn  from  ealt  to  weft,  from 
the  poafte  of  Valentia  to  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Dura.  The  country  north  of  this  belonged  to  the 
Chiillians,  who,  as  yet,  had  the  lmallelt  and  lead  valu- 
able ihare,  and  all  the  reft  to  the  Moors.  In  point  of 
wealth  and  real  power,  rjolh  by  land  and  fea,  the 
Moors  were  greatly  fuperior  ;  but  their  continual  dif- 
fenlions  gieatly  weakened  them,  and  every  day  facili- 
tated the  pro_rrefs  of  the  Chriftiins.  Indeed,  had  cither 
of  the  parties  been  united,  the  other  mull  foon  have 
yielded  ;  tor  though  the  Chriltians  did  nut  make  war 
Vol.  XVII.  Fart  II. 
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upon  each  other  conftantly  as  the  Moors  did,  their  mu«     Sriin. 
tnal  feuds  were  yet  fufTieient  to  have  ruined  them,  had         * 
their  adverfariej  made  the  leaft  ufe  of  the  advantage! 
thus  afforded  them.    But  among  the  Moors  almoil  eve- 
ry city  was  a  kingdom  ;  and  as  thtfe   petty  fovereign- 
ties  fupported  one  another  very  indifferently,  they  fcil 
a  prey  one  after  another  to  their  enemies.     In  1080, 
the  king  of  Toledo  was  engaged  in  a  war  a  ith  the  kin^r 
of  Seville,  another  Moorilh  potentate  ;  which  being  ob- 
ferved  by  Alphonfo  king  of  Caftile,  he  alio  invaded  his 
territories  ;  and  in  four  years  made   himfelf  mailer  ofToledo  and 
the  city  of  Toledo,  with  all  the  places  of  importance  in  Mad  'A-  t- 
its  neighbourhood;   from  thenceforth   making  Toledo  ,n.^v 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.    In  a  fhort  time  the  whole 
province  of  New  Caftile   fubmitted  ;  and  Madrid,  the 
prefent  capital   of  Spain,  fell   into  the   hands   of  the 
Chriltians,  being  at  that  time  but  a  fmall  place. 

The  Moors  wcie  fo  much  alarmed  at  thefe  conquefts, 
that'  they  not  only  entered  into  a  general  confederacy 
av>ainfl  the  Chriltians,  but  invited  to  their  aflillance 
Mahomet  Ben  Jofeph  the  fovereign  of  Barbary.  He  ^  ("J-'al 
accordingly  came,  attended  by  an  incredible  multitude;  victory 
but  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Chriilians  in  the  defiles  /a'ied  over 
of  the  Black  Mountain,  or  Sierra  Morena,  on  the  bor- the  Aloor9- 
dera  of  Andalufia.  This  victory  happened  on  the  16th 
of  July  1  21  2,  and  the  anniverfary  is  Hill  celebrated  at 
Toledo.  This  victory  was  not  improved  ;  the  Chrif- 
tian army  immediately  difperfed  themfelves,  while  the 
Moors  of  Andalufia  were  Itrengthened  by  the  remains 
of  the  African  army  ;  yet,  initead  of  being  taught,  by 
their  pall  misfortunes,  to  unite  among  themfelves,  their 
difi'enlions  became  worfe  than  ever,  and  the  conquefts  of 
the  Chriltians  became  daily  more  rapid.  In  1  236,  Don 
Ferdinand  of  Caftile  and  Leon  took  the  celebrated  city 
ot  Cordova,  the  refidence  otthe  firil  Moorilh  kings ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  James  I.  of  Arragon  dilpolfelTed 
them  of  the  ifiand  of  Majorca,  and  drove  them  out  of 
Valentia.  Two  years  after,  Ferdinand  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Murcia,  and  took  the  city  of  Seville  ;  and  in 
1303  Ferdinand  IV.  reduced  Gibraltar.  ,, 

In  the  timeot  Edward  III.  we  find  England,  for  the  Ene'and  i'n- 
firft  time,  interfering  in  the  srfairs  of  Spain,  on  the  fol-  terferes  in 
lowin  1  occalton.     In  the  year  I  284  the  kingdom  of  Na-  '^  sPanifit 
vane  had  been  united  to  that  of  France  by  the  mar- 
riage  of  Donna  Joanna  queen  of  Navarre   with  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France.      In  1328,  however,  the  kingdoms 
were  again  feparated,  though  the  fovereigns  of  Navarre 
were  Hill  related  to  thofe  of  France.    In  1 350,  Charles, 
furnamed  the  Wicked,  afcended  the  throne  of  Navarre, 
and  married   the   daughter   of  John   king  of  France. 
Notwithstanding  this  alliance,  and  that  he  himfelf  was 
related  to  the  royal  family  of  Fiance,  he  fecretly  enter- 
ed into  a  negociation  with  England  againll  the  French 
monarch,  and  even  drew  into  his  fehe  nes  the  dauphin 
Charles,  arterwards   furnamed   the   Wife.     The   young 
prince,  however,   was  loon   after  made  fully  fenfible  of 
the  danger  and  folly  of  the  connections  into  which  he 
had  entered  ;  and,   by  way  of  atonement,   promilcd  to 
facntice  his  affociates.   Accordingly  he  invited  the  king 
of  Navarre,   and  fome  of  the   principal  nobility  of  the 
fame  party,  to  a  feall  at   Rouen,   where  he  betrayed 
them  to   his  father.      The  moll  obnssious  were  cxecu-  rhct>?o* 
ted,   and  the  king  of  Navarre  was   thrown   into  prifon.  Navarreim- 
In  this  extremity,  the  party  of  the  king  of  Navarre  had  primed  by 
recourfe  to  England.     The  prince  of  Wales,  furnamed  J  -":  klDS 
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i.  .-t.nt  produced  the  moll  violent  dilluibancts  in  that 
kingdom.  The  dauphin,  now  about  ]  9  years  of  a  ;e, 
naturally  aiTumcd  the  royal  power  during  his  father's 
captivitv  :  but  poffeffed  neither  experience  nor  autho- 
rity fufficitnt  to  remedy  the  prevailing  evils  In  order 
to  obtain  filoplies,  he  afi'embled  the  itales  of  the  king- 
dom :  but  that  alTembly,  inllead  of  fupporting  his  ad- 
rmniftration,  laid  hold  of  the  prefent  oppoit unity  to  de- 
mand limitations  of  the  prince's  power,  the  pumlhnient 
of  pall  malverfations,  aid  the  liberty  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. Marcel,  provoft  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  and 
firft  magiilrate  of  thai  city,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  unruiv  populace,  and  puihed  them  to  commit  the 
.1  criminal  outrages  again!)  the  royal  authority.  'I'hey 
detained  the  dauphin  in  a  kind  of  captivity,  murdered 
in  his  prefence  Robert  de  Clermont  and  John  de  Con- 
flans,  marefchals  of  France  ;  threatened  all  the  other 
minifters  with  the  like  fate  ;  and  when  Charles,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  temporize  and  dhTemble,  made  his 
efc  irie  from  their  hands,  they  levied  war  againft  him, 
and  openly  rebelled.  The  other  cities  of  the  kingdom; 
in  imitation  of  the  capital,  (hook  off  the  dauphin's  au- 
thority, took  the  government  into  their  own  hand3,  and 
fpread  the  contagion  into  every  province. 
Efcapes,  Amidit  thefe  diforders,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his 

and  head*  efcape  from  prifon,  and  prefented  a  dangerous  leader 
the  Frtnch  t0  tj^e  furjous  nialccontents.  He  revived  his  preteniions 
to  the  crown  of  France  :  but  in  all  his  operations  he 
a£ted  more  like  a  leader  of  banditti  than  one  who  afpi- 
red  to  be  the  head  of  a  regular  government,  and  who 
was  engaged  by  his  Itation  to  endeavour  the  reeftablifh- 
ment  of  order  in  the  community.  All  the  French, 
therefore,  who  wilhed  to  reltorc  peace  to  their  countty, 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  dauphin  ;  who,  though 
not  remarkable  for  his  military  talents,  daily  gained  by 
1, is  prudence  and  vigilance  the  afcendant  over  his  ene- 
mies. Marcel,  the  ftditicus  provoft  of  Paris,  was  (lain 
in  attempting  to  deliver  that  city  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. The  capital  immediately  returned  to  its  duty  : 
the  molt  confiderable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peai'ants 
•were  difperfed  or  put  to  the  fword  ;  fome  bands  of  mi- 
litary robbei  s  underwent  the  fame  fate  ;  and  France 
began  once  more  to  affume  the  appearance  of  civil  go- 
vernment. 

John  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  of  France  by  his 
foil  Charles  V.  a  prince  educated  in  the  fchool  of  adver- 
fity,  and  well  qualified,  by  his  prudence  and  experience, 
to  repair  the  loffes  which  the  kingdom  had  fuftained 
from  the  errors  of  his  predeceflbrs.  Contrary  to  the 
practice  of  all  the  great  princes  of  thofe  times,  who 
held  nothing  in  eftimation  but  military  courage,  he 
fecms  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear 
at  the  head  of  his  armies  ;  and  he  was  the  firft  Euro- 
pean monarch  that  thowed  the  advantage  of  policy  and 
forefight  over  a  rafh  and  precipitate  valour. 

Before  Charles  could  think  of  counterbalancing  fo 
great  a  power  as  England,  it  was  necelTary  for  him  to 
a/,  remedy  the  many  diforders  to  which  his  own  kingdom 
Is  defeated  was  expofed.  He  accordingly  turned  his  arms  againft 
and  obliged  tne  k;ng  0f  Navarre,  the  great  dHlurber  of  France  du- 
theUtermst°r'nS  tnat  age  '  an(*  ne  defeated  that  prince,  and  redu- 
prefcribed  ced  him  to  terms,  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Ber- 
by'Char.V  uand  du  Guefcli;.,  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  cap- 
of  France. 
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tains  of  thofe  times,  whom  Charles  had  the  difcernment    Sp-un. 
to  choofe   as  the  inftrumtnt  of  his  victories.      He  alio  s  '   ' »     "* 
fettled   the  affairs  of  Brittany,  by   acknowledging  the 
title  of  Mountfort,   and   receiving  lu'image  for  his  do- 
minions.  But  much  was  yet  to  be  done.    On  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  the  many  military  adven- 
turers who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Edward,  being 
difperfed   into    the   feveral   provinces,  and  poflelTed   of 
tlrongholds,   refufed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  relin- 
quifh  a  courfe  of  life   to  which   they  were    now  accul- 
tomed,   and  by  which  alone  they  could  earn  a  fubfift-        Ay 
ence.     They   affociated   themfclvts   with  the  banditti,  Account  oi 
who  were  already  inured   to   the  habits  of  rapine  andth<f  bln  '"* 

violence:  and,  under  the  name  of  compm  a  and  arnba-^  V    ' 

1  ,11  ,  ,      •   1    1  •     *      panics  or 

mens,  became  a  terror  to   all  the  peaceable  mh;'.bitants.lC„,f,2,„-<„,.. 

Some  Englifh  and  Galcon  gentlemen  ot  character  were 

not  afhamed  to   take  the   command  of  thefe   ruffians, 

v.hofe  number  amounted  to  near  40,000,  and  who  bore 

the  appearance  of  Kg ular  armies  rather  than  bands  of 

robbers.     As  Charles  was  not  able  by  power  to  redrefs 

fo  enoimous  a  grievance,  he  was  ltd  by  neceffity,  as  well 

as  by  the  turn  of  his  character,  to  correft  it  by  policy; 

to  difcover  fome  method  of  difcharging  into  foreign 

countries  this  dangerous  and  intelline  evil ;  and  an  oc- 

cafion  new  offered.  43 

Alpbonfo  XI.  king  of  Caftile,  who  took  the  city  of  Reign  of 
Algezira  from  the  Moors,  after  a  famous  fiege  of  two  ''e'er  'he 
years,  during  which  artillery  are  faid  firft  to  have  been   frlie  W  ,m' 
uled  by  the   btfieged,   had  been   fucceeded   by  his  fon 
Peter  I.  furnamed  the  Cruel;  a  prince  equally  perfidi- 
ous, debauched,  and  bloody.    He  began  his  reign  with 
the  murder  of  his  father's  miftrefs  Leonora  de  Gufman: 
his  nobles  fell  every  day  the  victims  of  his  feverity  :  he 
put  to  death  his  coufin  and  one  of  his  natural  brothers, 
from   groundlefs  jealoufy  ;    and  he    cauled  his  queen 
Blanche  de  Bourbon,  of  the  blood  of  Fiance,  to  be 
thrown   into  prifon,   and  afterwards  poifoned,  that  he 
might  enjoy  in  quiet  the  embraces  of  Mary  de  Padella, 
with  whom  he  was  violently  enamoured. 

Henry  count  of  Traftamara,  the  king's  natural  bro- 
ther, alarmed  at  the  fate  of  his  family,  and  dreading  his 
own,  took  arms  againft  the  tyrant  ;  but  having  tailed 
in  the  attempt,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  found  the 
minds  of  men  much  inflamed  againlt  Peter,  on  account  - 
of  the  murder  of  the  French  princefs.  He  alked  per-  The  Com- 
miffion  of  Charles  to  enlifl  the  companies  in  his  fervice,  panies  em- 
and  to  lead  them  into  Caftile  againlt  his  brother.  The  l'0?^^ 
French  king,  charmed  with  the  project,  employed  dugal 
Guefclin  in  negociating  with  the  leaders  of  thefe  ban- 
ditti. The  treaty  was  foon  concluded  ;  and  du  Guef- 
clin having  completed  his  levies,  led  the  army  firft  to 
Avignon,  where  the  Pope  then  refided,  and  demanded, 
fwoid  in  hand,  abfolution  for  his  ruffian  foldiers,  who 
had  been  excommunicated,  and  the  fum  of  200,000 
livres  for  their  fubfiftence.  The  firft  was  readily  pro- 
mifed  him  ;  but  fome  difficulty  being  made  with  regard 
to  the  fecond,  du  Guefclin  replied,  "  My  fellows,  I 
believe,  may  make  a  fhift  to  do  without  your  ablolu. 
tion,  but  the  money  is  absolutely  neceflary."  His  Ho- 
linefs  then  extorted  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood  the  fum  of  100,000  livres.  and  of- 
fered it  to  du  Guefclin.  "  It  is  not  my  purpofe  (cried 
that  generous  warrior)  toopprefs  the  innocent  people." 
The  pope  and  his  cardinals  can  fpare  me  double  the 
fum  from  their  own  pockets.  I  therefore  infift,  that 
8  this 
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tliis  money  be  reflorcd  to  the  owners  j  and  if  I  hear 
they  are  defrauded  of  it,  I  will  myfclf  return  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  oblige  you  to  make 
them  rtftitution.''  The  pope  found  the  neceffity  of 
fubmitting,  and  paid  from  his  own  trtafury  the  fum 
demanded. 

A  body  of  experienced  and  hardy  foldiers,  conducted 
by  fo  able  a  geneial,  eafily  prevailed  over  the  king  of 
Caftile,  whofe  fubjects  were  ready  to  join  the  enemy 
againit  their  oppreiTur.  Peter  fled  from  his  dominions, 
took  fhelter  in  Guienne,  and  craved  the  protection  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  his  father  had  invefted  with 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ceded  provinces,  under  the  title 
of  the  principality  of  A  quit  aim.  The  prince  promifed 
his  afliftance  to  the  dethroned  monarch  ;  and  having 
obtained  his  father's  confent,  he  levied  an  army,  and 
fet  out  on  his  enterprife. 

The  firfl  lofs  which  Henry  of  Traflamara  fuffered 
from  the  interpofition  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  the 
recalling  of  the  companies  from  his  fetvice;  and  fo  much 
reverence  did  they  pay  to  the  name  of  Edward,  that 
great  numbers  of  them  immediately  withdrew  from 
Spain,  and  inlifted  under  his  ftandard.  Henry,  how- 
ever, beloved  by  kis  new  fubjefts,  and  fupported  by  the 
king  of  Arragon,  was  able  to  meet  the  enemy  with  an 
army  of  tco.ooo  men,  three  times  the  number  of  thofe 
commanded  by  the  Black  Prince :  yet  du  Guefclin,  and 
all  his  experienced  officers,  advifed  him  to  delay  a  deci- 
sive action  ;  fo  high  was  their  opinion  o:  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  the  Englifh  hero  !  But  Henry,  trufting  to 
his  numbers,  ventured  to  give  Edward  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  between  Najara  and  Navarette  ; 
where  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  defeated,  with 
the  lofs  of  above  20,000  men,  and  du  Guefclin  and 
other  officers  of  diflinction  taken  prifoners.  All  Caftile 
fubmitted  to  the  victor  ;  Peter  was  reitored  to  the 
throne,  and  Edward  returned  to  Guienne  with  his  ufual 
glory  ;  having  not  only  overcome  the  greater!  general 
of  his  age,  but  rcftrained  the  mod  blood-thirfly  tyrant 
from  executing  vengeance  on  his  priloners. 

This  gallant  wafrior  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  of  his 
connections  with  a  man  like  Peter,  loft  to  all  fenfe  of 
virtue  and  honour.  The  ungrateful  monfter  refufed  the 
Itipulated  pay  to  the  Englifh  forces.  Edward  abandon- 
ed him:  he  treated  his  fubjects  with  the  utmoit  baiba- 
rity  ;  their  animolity  was  routed  againft  him ;  and  du 
Guefclin  having  obtained  hi3  ranfom,  returned  to  Caftile 
with  the  count  of  Traltamara,  and  fome  forces  levied 
anew  in  France.  They  were  joined  by  the  Spanifh 
malecontents;  and  having  no  longer  the  Bkck  Prince  to 
encounter,  they  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Peter  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo.  The  tyrant  new  took 
refuge  in  a  cattle,  where  he  was  foon  after  befieged  bv 
the  victors,  and  taken  prifoner  in  endeavouring  to  make 
his  efcape.  He  was  conducted  to  his  brother  Henry  ; 
againit  whom  he  is  laid  to  have  rufhed  in  a  tranfport  of 
rage,  difarmed  as  he  was.  Henry  flew  him  with  his 
own  hand,  in  reltntment  of  his  cruelties  ;  and,  though 
a  baftard,  was  placed  on  the  throne  ot  Caftile,  which  he 
tranimittcd  to  his  pofterity. 

After  the  death  ot  Pettr  the  Cruel,  nothing  remark- 
able happened  in  Spain  tor  ahr.oft  a  whole  century;  but 
the  debaucheries  or  Henry  IV.  of  Caftile  routed  the  re- 
fentment  of  his  nobles,  and  produced  a  molt  Angular  in- 
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furreftian,  which  led  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Spa- 
nith  monarchy. 

This  prince,  furnamed  the  Impotent,  though  conti-Rti  *36f 
nually  furrounded  with  women,  began  his  unhappy  reign  Htnry  the 
in  1454.  He  was  totally  enervated  by  his  pleafurts  ;  >rci.otenc. 
and  every  thing  in  his  court  confpired  to  let  the  Cafti- 
lians  an  example  of  the  moft  abject  flattery  and  moll 
abandoned  licentioufnefs.  The  queen,  a  daughter  of 
Portugal,  lived  as  openly  with  her'parafites  and  her  gal- 
lants as  the  king  did  with  his  minior.s  and  his  miftrefles. 
Pleafure  was  the  only  object,  and  effeminacy  the  only 
recommendation  to  favour :  the  affairs  o-  the  ltate  went 
every  day  into  diforder  ;  till  the  nobility,  with  the 
archbifhop  of  Toledo  at  their  head,  combining  againft 
the  weak  and  flagitious  administration  of  Henry,  arro- 
gated to  themfelves,  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  their  or- 
der, the  right  of  tryinj  and  pafling  fentence  on  their 
fovereign,  which  they  executed  in  a  manner  unprece- 
dented in  hiftory. 

All  the  malecontent  nobility  were  fummoned  to  meet  He  if  for. 
at  Avila  :  a  fpacious  theatre   was  erected  in  a  plain  malty  de. 
without  the  walls  cf  the  town  :  an  image,  reprefentinrr  ted. 
the  king,   was  feated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  fceptre  in  its  hand,  and  the 
fword  of  juftice  by  its  fide.     The  accufation  agauift 
Henry  was  read,   and  the  fentence  of  depofition  pro- 
nounced, in  prefence  of  a  numerous  afTembly.     At  the 
clofe  of  the  firil  article  of  the  charge,  the  archbifhop  of 
Toledo  advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of 
the  image  ;  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecond,   the  Conde  de 
Placentia  fnatched  the  fword  of  juftice  from  its  fide;  at 
the  clofe  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Benavente  wrefted 
the  fceptre  from  its  hand ;  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft, 
Don   Diego   Lopez  de   Stuniga  tumbled  it  headlong 
from  the  throne.     At   the  fame  inftant,  Don  Alphoo- 
fo,    Henry's   brother,   a  boy  of  about  twelve   years  of 
age,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon  in  his 
flead. 
_  This  extraordinary  proceeding  was  followed  by  a  ci- 
vil war,   which  did  not  ceafe  till   fome  time  after  the 
death  of  the  young   prince,  on  whom  the  nobles  had 
bellowed  the  kingdom.     The  archbifhop  and  his  party 
then  continued  to  carry  on  war  in  the  name  o!  Itabella 
the  king's  fitter,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  Infan- 
ta ;  and  Henry  could  not  extricate  himfelf  out  of  thefe  I-  obliged 
troubles,   nor  remain  quiet  upon  his  tlnone  till  he  had'°  acknow- 
ligned  one  of  the  moft  humiliating  treaties  ever  extort-'0^  h,i 
ed  from  a  fovereign;  he  acknowledged  his  fitter  Habd-hdfato'be 
la  the  only  lawful  heirefs  of  hid  kingdom,   in  prejudice  heirefs  to 
to  the  rights  of  his  reputed  daughter  Joans  whom  the  hc  ku>i' 
malecontents  affirmed  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  adulter-<iom* 
ous   commerce  between  the  queen  and  Don  la  Cueva. 
The  grand  object  of  the  malecontent  party  now  was  the 
marriage  o;    the  princets   Ilabtlla,   upon  which,  it  was 
evident,   the  fecurity  o!  the  crown  and  the  happinefs  of 
the   people  muft  in  a  great  mcafure  depend.      The  al- 
liance was  fought  by  fcveral  princes  :   the  king  of  Por- 
tugal offered  her  his  hand  ;  the  king  of  France  de- 
mandedhcr  tor  his  brother,  and  the  king  of  Arragon  she  is  ma* 
for  his  Ion  Ferdinand.     The  malecontents  very   wifely  ned  to  Per. 
preferred  the  Arrngonian  prince,  and  If.tbella  prudent- d  "■!nd  uf 
ly  made  the  fame  choice:  articles  were  d:a»n  up;  and*"200" 
they  were  privately  married  by  the  archbifhop  ot  To- 
ledo. 

*■  K  Z  Henry 
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Henry  was  enraged  at  this  alliance^  which  he  fore- 
fa  w  would  utterly  ruin  his  authority,  by  furnilhing  his 
rebellious  fuhjects  with  the  fupport  of  a  powerful  neigh- 
bouring- prince.  He  difinherited  his  lifter,  and  ella- 
blifhed  the  rights  of  his  daughter.  A  furious  civil  war 
defolated  the  kingdom.  The  names  of  Joan  and  Ifa- 
bella  refounded  from  every  quarter,  and  were  every- 
where the  fummons  to  arms.  But  peace  was  at  length 
brought  about.  Henry  was  reconciled  to  his  filler  and 
1'.  rdinand  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  re- 
rev.  ed  Isabella's  right  t<i  the  fucceflion  :  tor  he  affirmed 
in  his  la(l  moments,  that  he  believed  Joan  to  be  his  own 
daughter.  The  queen  fwore  to  the  fame  effeft  ;  and 
1  y  left  a  teftamentary  deed,  tranfmitting  the  crown 
to  this  princefs,  who  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Callile  at 
Placentia.  But  the  fuperior  fortune  and  fuperior  aims 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  prevailed  :  the  king  of  Por- 
ttio-al  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  niece  and  intended 
bride,  after  many  ineffectual  flruggles,  and  feveral  years 
cf  wnr.  Joan  retired  into  a  convent  ;  and  the  death  of 
Ferdinand's  father,  which  happened  about  this  time, 
added  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Sicily  to  thofe  of 
Leon  and  Caflile. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  were  pcrfons  of  great  pru- 
dence, and,  as  fovereigns,  highly  worthy  of  imitation: 
but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  merited  all  the  praifes 
bellowed  upon  thtjn  by  the  Spanifh  hiflorians.  They 
did  not  live  like  man  and  wife,  having  all  things  in 
common  under  the  direction  of  the  hufband  ;  but  like 
two  princts  in  clofe  alliance  ;  they  neither  loved  nor 
hated  each  other ;  were  feldom  in  company  together  ; 
had  each  a  feparate  council ;  and  were  frequently  jea- 
lous of  one  another  in  the  adminillration.  But  they 
were  irfeparably  united  in  their  common  mterefts  ;  al- 
ways afting  upon  the  fame  principles,  and  forwarding 
the  fame  ends.  Their  firfl  objett  was  the  regulation 
of  their  government,  which  the  civil  wars  had  thrown 
into  the  greatell  diforder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and  mur- 
der, were  become  fo  common,  as  not  only  to  interrupt 
commerce,  but  in  a  great  meafure  to  fufpend  all  inter- 
courfe  between  one  place  and  another.  Thefe  evils  the 
joint  fovereigns  fupprelTcd  by  their  wife  policy,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  extended  the  royal  prerogative. 

About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  the  cities  in 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  after  their  example  thofe 
in  Caftile,  had  formed  themfelves  into  an  aflociation, 
diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood. 
They  exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the 
aiTociated  towns  ;  they  levied  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops,  in  order  to  proteft  travellers  and  purfue  crimi- 
nals ;  and  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  courts 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty 
©t  murder,  robbery,  or  any  acl  that  violated  the  public 
peace,  and  was  feized  by  the  troops  ot  the  Brother- 
hood, was  carried  before  their  judges ;  who,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  exclufive  jurifdi&ion  which 
the  lord  of  the  place  might  claim,  who  was  generally 
the  author  or  abettor  of  the  injuftice,  tried  and  con- 
demned the  criminals.  1  he  nobles  often  murmured 
againil  this  falutary  inllitution  ;  they  complained  of  it 
as  an  encroachment  on  one  of  their  mod  valuable  pri- 
vileges, and  endeavoured  to  get  it  abolifhed.  But  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella,  fcnfible  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  Brotherhood,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  police  of 
thejr  kingdom,  but  in  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  by  de- 
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grecs  annihilate,  the  territorial  jurifdiclion  of  the  nobi- 
lity, countenanced  the  inllitution  upon  every  occafion, l 
and  fupported  it  with  the  whole  force  of  royal  autho- 
rity ;  by  which  means  the  prompt  and  impartial  admi- 
nilbation  of  jullice  was  rellored,  and  with  it  tranquillity 
and  order  returned. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  their  Catholic  majefties 
(for  fuch  was  the  title  they  now  bore)  were  giving  vi- 
gour to  their  civil  government,  and  fecuring  their  fub- 
jecls  from  violence  and  oppreffion,  an  intemperate  zeal  .  .  , 
led  them  to  eflablifh  an  ccclcliaitical  tribunal,  equally  inquifiliui 
contrary  to  the  natural  rights  ot  humanity  and  the  mild 
fpirit  of  the  gofpel.  This  was  the  coutt  of  inquiiition ; 
which  decides  upon  the  honour,  fortune,  and  even  the 
li  e,  of  the  unhappy  wretch  who  happens  to  fall  under 
the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  or  a  contempt  of  any  thing 
prefcribed  by  the  church,  without  his  knowing,  being 
confronted  with  his  accufers,  or  permitted  eithei  de- 
fence or  appeal.  Six  thoufand  pcrfons  were  burnt  by 
order  of  this  fanguinary  tribunal  within  four  years  af- 
ter the  appointment  of  Torquemada,  the  rirll  inqui- 
fitor-general ;  and  upwards  of  ic  0,000  felt  its  fury. 
1  he  fame  furious  and  blinded  zeal  which  led  to  the 
depopulation  ot  Spain,  led  alfo  to  its  aggrandize- 
ment. 6t 

The  kingdrfm  of  Granada  now  alone  remained  of  all  Conqueft 
the  Mahometan  pofl'eflions  in  Spain.  Princes  equally  ufGranad 
zealous  and  ambitious  were  naturally  difpofed  to  turn 
their  eyes  to  that  fertile  territory,  and  to  think  of  in- 
creafing  their  hereditary  dominions,  by  expelling  the 
enemies  of  Chrillianity,  and  extending  its  doctrines. 
Every  thing  confpired  to  favour  their  project  :  the 
Moorifh  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  civil  wars  ;  when  Fer- 
dinand, having  obtained  the  bull  ot  Sixtus  IV.  autho- 
rizing a  crufade,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  entered  Granada.  He  continued  the  war  with  ra- 
pid fuccefs :  Ifabella  attended  him  in  feveral  expedi- 
tions;  and  they  weie  both  in  great  danger  at  the  lieue 
of  Malaga;  an  important  city,  which  was  defended 
with  great  courage,  and  taken  in  1 48 7.  Baza  wa*  re- 
duced in  1489,  a'ter  the  lofs  of  20.0:0  men.  Guadix 
and  Almeria  were  delivered  up  to  them  by  the  Moorifh 
king  Alzagel,  who  had  firfl  dethroned  his  brother  Al- 
boacen,  and  afterwards  been  chaled  from  his  capital  by 
his  nephew  Abdali.  That  prince  engaged  in  the  fer- 
vice  ot  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  ;  who,  after  reducing 
every  other  place  of  eminence,  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Granada.  Abdali  made  a  gallant  deicnee  ;  but  all  com- 
munication with  the  country  being  cut  off,  and  all  hop« 
of  lelief  at  an  end,  he  capitulated,  after  a  liege  of  right 
months,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  enjoy  the  revenue 
of  certain  places  in  the  fertile  mountains  of  Alpujarros; 
that  the  inhabitants  fhould  retain  the  undifturbed  pof- 
feffion  of  their  houfes,  goods,  and  inheritances;  the  ufo 
of  their  laws,  and  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 
Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  alter  it 
had  continued  about  8co  years.  They  introduced  the 
arts  and  fciences  into  Europe  at  a  time  when  it  was 
loft  in  daiknefs;  they  pofTcfTed  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  when  they  were  not  even  known  among  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  ;  and  they  feem  to  have  given  birth  to 
that  romantic  gallantry  which  fo  eminently  prevailed  in 
the  ages  of  chivahy,  and  which,  blending  itfelf  with  the 
veneration  of  the  noithern  nations  for  the  fofter  fex, 
ftill  particularly  diflinguifb.es  ancient  from  modern  man- 
ners. 
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5pa!n.      ner*.     But  the  Moors,  not  with  (landing  l'iefe  advanta- 
— v~ "" "*  ges,  and  the  eulogies  bellowed  upon  them  by  fome  wri- 
ters, appear  always  to  have  been  dellitute  of  the  cfTen- 
ml  qualities  of  a  polithed  people,  humanity,  generofity, 
61        and  mutual  fympathy. 
w»  exf-el-      The  conqueft  of  Granada  was  followed  by  the  expul- 
lfnni      flon>  or  rather  the  pillage  and  banilhment,  of  the  Jews, 
*in'  who  had  engrofTed  all  tlie  wealth  and  commerce  of  Spain. 

The  innuifition  exhaufted  its  rage  againft  thefe  unhappy 
people,  many  of  whom  pretended  to  embrace  Chriliia- 
nity,  in  order  to  preferve  their  property.  Atout  the 
fame  time  their  Catholic  majetlies  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  a  treaty  ot  marriage 
for  their  daughter  Joan  with  his  fon  Philip,  archduke  of 
Auffria  and  fovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  About  this 
time  alfo  the  contract  was  concluded  with  Chriitopher 
Columbus  for  the  difcovery  of  new  countries  ;  and  the 
counties  of  RonfTillon  and  Cerdagne  were  agreed  to  be 
rdlored  by  Charles  VIII.  or  France,  before  his  expe- 
dition into  Italy.  The  difcovery  of  America  was  loon 
f  ill  >\/ed  by  extenlive  conquetls  in  that  quarter,  as  is  re- 
lated under  the  articles  Mexico,  Peri',  Chili,  Sec. 
which  tended  to  raife  the  Spanilh  monarchy  above  any 
'4  other  in  Europe. 
wefDon ct  Qn  the  death  of  rfabelta,  which  happened  in  1  ;ot5, 
Philip  archd'ike  ot  Auftria  came  to  Cailile  in  order  to 
take  pofTeffion  of  that  kin  Horn  as  heir  to  his  mother- 
in  !a.v  ;  hut  he  dying  in  a  fhort  time  after,  his  Ion 
Charles  V.  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  became 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  father  at  his  death 
left  th?  king  of  France  governor  to  the  young  prince, 
and  Ferdinand  at  his  death  left  cardinal  Ximencs  iole  re- 
gent of  Caftile,  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandfon.  This 
man,  whofe  character  is  no  lefs  lingular  than  illuflrious, 
who  united  the  abilities  of  a  great  ftatefman  with  the 
abject  devotion  of  a  fuperititious  monk,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  prime  minilter  with  the  feverity  of  a  mendi- 
cant, maintained  order  and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  not- 
withstanding the  difcontents  ot  a  turbulent  and  high- 
fpirited  nobility.  When  they  difputed  his  right  to  the 
regency,  he  coolly  mowed  them  the  teftament  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles ;  but 
thefe  not  fatisfying  them,  and  argument  proving  inef- 
fectual, he  led  them  infenfibly  towards  a  balcony,  whence 
they  had  a  view  of  a  larre  body  of  troops  under  arms, 

(and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  **  Behold  (faid  the 
cardinal)  the  powers  which  I  have  received  from  his 
Catholic  majefty  :  by  thefe  I  govern  Caltile  ;  and  will 
govern  it,  till  the  king,  your  mafter  and  mine,  (hall 
come  to  take  pofTeffion  of  his  kingdom."  A  declara- 
tion fo  bold  and  determined  filenced  all  oppofition;  and 
Ximenes  maintained  his  authority  till  the  arrival  of 
Chailes  in  1517. 

The  young  king  was  received  with  univerfal  acclama- 
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ind  death   tions  of  joy  ;  but  Ximenes  found  little  caufe  to  rejoice. 

wcardmil  ^je  was  ]-e;iC(j  wjtn  a  violent  diforder,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  effect  of  poifon  ;  and  when  he  recovered,  Charles, 
prejudiced  againft  him  by  the  SpanihS  grandees  and  his 
Flemilh  courtiers,  flighted  his  advice,  and  allowed  him 
every  day  to  fink  into  neglect.  The  cardinal  did  not 
bear  this  treatment  with  his  ufual  fortitude  of  fpirit. 
He  expected  a  more  grateful  return  from  a  prince  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more  flouiilliing  than  it 
had  been  in  any  former  age,  and  authority  more  exten- 
sive and  better  eftablifhcd  than  the  motl  iliuflrious  of  hJ3 


theimpe-*"01!"1'* 
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anceftors  had  ever  pofiefled.     Confcious  of  his  own  in.     Spain, 

tegrity  and  merit,  he  could  not  therefore  refrain  from  *"""" "rm mJ 

giving   vent,  at   times,  to  indignation  and  complaint. 

He  lamented  the  'ate  of  his  country,   and  foretold  the 

calamities  to  which  it  would  be  expofed  from  the  info- 

lence,  the  rapacioufnefs,  and  the  ignorance  of  ftrangers. 

But  in  the  mean  time  he  received  a  letter  from  the  kin.*, 

difmiffing  him  horn  bis  councils,  under  pretence  of  ea- 

ling  his  age  of  that  burden  which  he  had  fo  long  and 

fo  ably  fuflained.      This  letter  proved  fatal  to  the  mini- 

ller  ;   for  he  expired  in  a  few  hours  after  reading  it.  (,(, 

While  Charles  was  taking  pofTeffion  of  the  throne  of  Maximilian 
Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  one  grandfather,  attempts  to 
another  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  fo: 
rial  crown.  With  this  view  Maximilian  affembled  a  diet 
at  Augfburg,  where  he  cultivated  the  favour  of  the 
electors  by  many  actsot  beneficence,  in  order  to  engage 
them  to  choofc  that  young  prince  as  his  fuccefTor.  But 
Maximilian  himfclt  never  having  been  crowned  by  the 
pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  efTential  in  that  age,  as  well 
as  in  the  preceding,  he  was  considered  only  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  or  emperor  elect  ;  and  no  example  occur- 
ring in  hiftory  of  any  perfon  being  chofen  fuccefToi  to  a 
king  of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always  tenacious  of 
their  forms,  obitinately  tefufed  to  confer  upon  Charles  a 
dignity  for  which  their  comtitution  knew  no  name. 

But  though  Maximilian  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
German  electors  to  choole  his  gtandfon  of  Spain  lemg 
of  the  Romans,  he  had  difpoftd  their  minds  in  favour 
of  that  prince  ;  and  other  circumltances,  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  confpi^ed  to  the  exaltation  of  Chai 
The  imptiial  crown  had  fo  long  continued  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  line,  that  it  began  to  be  confidered  as  hereditary 
in  that  family  ;  and  Germany,  torn  by  religious  dis- 
putes, ftood  in  need  of  a  powerful  emperor,  not  only  to 
preferve  its  own  internal  tranquillity,  but  alio  to  protect 
it  againft  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Turks,  who  under 
Schm  I.  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.  This  hen  • 
and  rapid  conqueror  had  already  fubd.ied  the  Mama- 
lukes,  and  made  himfelf  maiier  of  Egypt  and  Syna. 
The  power  of  Charles  appeare  1  neccftary  to  oppofe 
that  of  6elim.  The  exteniive  dominions  of  the  houfe 
of  Auilria,  which  gave  him  an  interelt  i;i  the  prefe: 
tion  of  Germany  ;  the  rich  foveieignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Tranche  Compte ;  the  entire  pofTeffion  of  the 
great  and  warlike  kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  that 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  all  united  to  hold  him  up  to  the 
firit  dignity  among  Christian  princes  ;  and  the  new 
world  feemed  only  to  be  called  into  extftence  that  its 
trtafures  might  enable  him  to  defend  Chrittcndom 
againft  the  intidels.  Such  was  the  language  of  his  par- 
tifans. 

Francis  I. however,  no  feoner  received  intelligence  off    , 
the  dcith  ol  Maximilian,  than  he  declared  himfelf  a  can-  afpim  to 
didate  for   the  empire  ;  and  with  no  lefs  confidence  of'^e  1*nie 
fuccefs  than  Charles.      He  trufted  to  his  fuperior  year,     '    '' 
and  experience  ;  his  great  reputation  in  arms  ;  and  it 
was  farther  urged  in  his  favour,  that  the  impetuofity  of 
the  French  cavalry,  added  to  the  firmnels  ef  the  Ger- 
man infantry,  would  prove  irrehilible,  and  not  or.lv  be 
fufficient,  under  a  watlike  emperor,  to  fet  limits  to  the 
ambition  bf  Selim,  but  to  break  entirely  the  Ottoman 
power,   and  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  dangerou« 
again  to  Germany. 

Both  claims  were  plaufiblc.  The  dominions  of  Fras- 
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Spain.  cis  were  lefs  cxtenfive,  but  more  ui.itcd  than  thofe  of 
■"—v— -  Charles,  His  fubjedts  were  numerous,  a&ive,  brave,  lo- 
vers of  t»lory,  and  lovers  of  their  king.  Thefe  were 
ftrong  arguments  in  favour  of  his  power,  fo  necelTary  at 
this  juncture  :  but  he  had  no  natural  intereft  in  the  Ger- 
manic body ;  and  the  electors,  hearing  fo  much  of  mili- 
tary force  on  each  fide,  became  more  alarmed  for  their 
own  privileges  than  the  common  fafety.  They  deter- 
mined to  reject  both  candidates,  and  offered  the  impe- 
rial crown  to  Frederic,  furnamed  the  Wife,  duke  of 
Saxony.  But  he,  undazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  an 
.  object  courted  with  fo  much  eagernefs  by  two  mighty' 
monarchs,  rejectee' it  with  a  magnanimity  no  lels  lingu- 
lar than  great. 

"  In  times  of  tranquillity  (faid  Frederic),  we  wifh 
for  an  emperor  who  has  no  power  to  invade  our  liber- 
ties ;  times  of  danger  demand  one  who  is  able  to  fecure 
our  fafety.  The  Turkifh  armies,  led  by  a  warlike  and 
victorious  monarch,  are  now  affembling:  they  are  ready 
to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in 
former  ages.  New  conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients. 
The  imperial  fceptre  mull  be  committed  to  feme  hand 
more  powerful  than  mine  or  that  of  any  other  German 
prince.  We  pofTefs  neither  dominions,  nor  .revenues, 
nor  authority,  which  enable  us  to  encounter  fuch  a  for- 
midable enemy.  Recourfe  mull  be  had,  in  this  exigen- 
cy, to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can 
bring  into  the  field  forces  fufficient  for  our  defence. 
But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  o'  German  extraction,  a? 
lie  is  a  member  and  piinee  of  the  empire  by  the  terri- 
tories which  defcend  to  him  from  his  grandfather,  and 
as  his  dominions  ilretch  along  that  frontier  which  lies 
moll;  expofed  to  the  enemy,  his  claim,  in  my  opinion,  is 
preferable  to  that  of  a  llranger  to  our  language,  to  our 
He  is  c\e&.  blood,  and  to  our  country."  Charles  was  elected  in 
rcUn  confe-conrt,tluc|lce  „f  tu;s  fpCCCh  in  the  year  1520. 

The  two  candidates  had  hitherto  conducted  their  ri- 
valfhip  with  emulation,  but  without  enmity.    They  had 
even   mingled  in  their  competition  many  exprefiions  of 
friendfhip   and  regard.     Francis  in  particular  declared 
with  his  ufual  vivacity,  that  his  brother  Charles  and  he 
were   fairly  and  openly    fuitors  to  the   fame   miltrefs  : 
"  The  molt  affiduous  and  fortunate  (added  he)  will  win 
her ;  and  the  other  mult  reft  contented."    But  the  pre- 
ference was  no  fooner  given  to  his  rival,  than  Francis 
difcovered  all  the  paffions  natural  to  difappointed  ambi- 
tion.     He  could  not  fupprefs  his  chagrin  and  indigna- 
tion at  being  baulked  in  his  favourite  purfuit,  and  re- 
-0        jected,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  for  a  youth  yet  un- 
A  mutual    known  to  fame.      The   fpirit  of  Charles  refented  fuch 
hatred takescontempt ;  and  from  this  jealoufy,  as  much  as  from  op- 
place  be-     pofition  of  interefts,  arofe  that  emulation  between  thofe 
Charges  and two   Ricat   monarchs   which  involved   them   in    almoil 
filncis.       perpetual  hoililities,  and  kept  their  whole  age  in  move- 
ment. 

Charles  and  Francis  had  many  interfering  claims  in 
Italy  ;  and  the  latter  thought  himfelf  bound  in  honour 
to  reftore  the  king  of  Navarre  to  his  dominions,  unjuftly 
-,         feized   by  the  crown  of  Spain.      They  immediately  be- 
Both  court  gan  to  negotiate  ;  and  as  Henty  VIII.  of  England  was 
the  friend    the  third  prince  of  the  age  in  power  and  in  dignity,  his 
A,P"fHt""  friendfhip   was   eagerly  courted  by  each  of  the   rivals. 
SL.ranj0    He  was  the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
Senfible  of  the   confequence  which   his  fituation   gave 
him,  and  proud  o!  his  pre-eminence,  Henry  knew  it  to 
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be  his  intereft  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the  Spain 
contending  powers,  and  to  reftraiu  both,  by  not  joining  V"""V™ 
entirrly  with  cither  j  but  he  was  feldom  able  to  reduce 
his  ideas  to  practice.  Vanity  and  refenlment  were  the 
great  fprings  of  all  his  undertakings  ;  and  his  neigh- 
bours, by  touching  thefe,  found  an  cafy  way  to  draw 
him  into  their  meafurcs,  and  force  him  upon  manv  ralli 
and  inconfiderate  entcrprifes. 

All  the  impolitic  fteps  in  Henry's  government  muft 
not,  however,  be  imputed  to  himfelf;  many  of  them 
were  oocafioned  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  his 
prime  minifter  and  favourite  cardinal  Wolfey.  This 
man,  who,  by  his  talents  and  accomplilhments,  had  rifen 
from  one  of  the  lowed  conditions  in  life  to  the  higher! 
employments  both  in  church  and  ftate,  enjoyed  a  greater 
degree  of  power  and  dignity  than  any  Englifh  fubject 
ever  poflefled,  and  governed  the  haughty,  prefumptu- 
ous,  and  imtractablc  (pirit  of  Henty,  with  abfolute  au- 
thority. Francis  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
chaiacter  of  Henry  and  of  his  minilter.  He  had  fuc- 
cefs'fuUy  flattered  Wolley's  pride,  by  honouring  him  with 
particular  marks  ol  his  confidence,  and  bellowing  upon 
him  the  appellation  ot  Father,  'Tutor,  and  Governor ; 
and  he  had  obtained  the  reftilution  of  Toumay,  by  ad- 
ding a  penfion  to  thofe  rcfpeftful  titles.  He  now  fo- 
licited  an  interview  with  the.  king  of  England  near  Ca- 
lais; in  hopes  ot  being  able,  by  familiar  converfation,  to  An  inter- 
attach  him  to  his  friendlhip  and  intereft,  while  he  gra-vicvv  \'m- 
tified  the  cardinal's  vanity,  by  affording  him  an  oppor-jey 
tunity  of  difplaying  his  magnificence  in  the  prefence  of  j-j-ancis  31 
two  courts,  and  ot  difcovering  to  the  two  nations  his  in- Henry, 
fluence  over  their  monarchs.  Charles  dreaded  the  ef- 
fects ot  this  projected  interview  between  two  gallant 
princes,  whole  hearts  were  no  lefs  iufceptible  of  iriend- 
Ihip  than  their  manners  were  of  infpiring  it.  Finding 
it  impoffible,  however,  to  prevent  a  vifit,  in  which  the 
vanity  ot  all  parties  was  io  much  concerned,  he  endea- 
voured to  defeat  its  purpofe,  and  to  pre  occupy  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Englifh  monarch,  and  of  his  minifter,  by 
an  act  of  complaifance  Hill  more  flattering  and  more  an-  73 
common.  Relying  wholly  upon  Henry's  generality  for  •  H.et  v 
his  fafety,  he  landed  at  Dover,  in  his  way  from  Spain  ;Q  jv,,™^ 
to  the  Low  Countries.  The  king  of  England,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  France,  charmed  with  fuch  an  in- 
fiance  of  confidence,  hailened  to  receive  his  royal  gueft; 
and  Charles,  during  his  fliort  Hay,  had  the  addrels  not 
only  to  give  Henry  favourable  impreflions  of  his  cha- 
racter and  intentions,  but  to  detach  Wolfey  entirely 
from  the  intereft  of  Francis.  The  tiara  had  attracted 
the  eye  of  that  ambitious  prelate  ;  and  as  the  emperor 
knew  that  the  papacy  was  the  fole  point  of  elevation, 
beyond  his  preient  greatnefs,  at  which  he  could  afpire, 
he  made  him  an  offer  of  his  intereft  on  the  firft  va- 
cancy. 74 

The  day  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over  toHenyvif 
Calais  with  his  whole  court,  in  order  to  meet  Francis.  1'lallC15  ' 
Their  interview  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guifnes  ra 
and  Ardres  ;  where  the  two  kings  and  their  attendants 
difplayed  their  magnificence  with  fuch  emulation  and 
prolufe  sxpence,  as  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Field  of 
the  C/olb  of  Gold.  Here  Henry  erected  a  fpacious 
houfe  of  wood  and  canvas,  framed  in  London,  on 
which,  under  the  figure  ot  an  Engliih  archer,  was  the 
following  motto  :  "  He  prevails  whom  I  favour  ;"  al- 
luding to  his  own  political  fituation,  as  holding  in  his 
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hznii  the  balance  of  pewer  among  the  potentates  of 
-v Europe.  Feats  of  chivalry  however,  parties  of  gallan- 
try, and  fuch  exercifes  as  were  in  that  age  reckoned 
manly  or  elegant,  rather  than  furious  bufinefs,  occupied 
the  two  courts  during  the  time  that  they  continued  to- 
gether, which  was  18  days. 

After  taking  leave  of  this  fcene  of  diffipation,  the  king 
of  England  paid  a  vifit  to  the  emperor  and  Margaret  of 
Savoy  at  Gravelincs,  and  engaged  them  to  go  along 
with  him  to  Calais;  where  the  artful  and  politic  Charles 
completed  the  impieflion  which  he  had  begun  to  make 
on  Henry  and  his  favourite,  and  effaced  all  the  friend- 
fhip  to  which  the  frank  and  '/en.erous  nature  of  Francis 
had  given  birth.  He  renewed  hfs  affurances  of  affiiting 
Woliey  in  obtaining  the  papacy  ;  arid  he  put  him  in 
prefent  peffeffion  01  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  lets 
o'  Badajox  and  Palencia  in  Spain.  He  flattered  Hen- 
ry's pride,  by  convincing  him  of  his  own  importance, 
and  of  the  jultnefs  of  the  motto  which  he  had  chofen  ; 
offering  to  fubmit  to  his  fole  arbitration  any  difference 
that  might  arife  between  him  and  Francis. 
Met  in-  This  important  point  being  feenred,  Charles  repaired 
ed  wiihto  Aix  la-Chapelle,  where  he  v.-as  fuiemnly  invefted  with 
impe-  t[je  crown  and  fceptre  of  Charlemagne,  in  prcfence  of  a 
more  lplendid  and  numerous  alTembly  than  had  appear- 
ed on  any  former  inauguration.  About  the  fame  time 
Solyman  the  Magnif-'ceiit,  one  of  the  molt  accompliihed, 
enterpriling,  and  victorious  of  the  Tjlrkiih  princes,  and 
a  conflant  and  formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  afcended 
the  Ottoman  throne. 

The  firft  aft  of  Charles's  adminiftration  was  to  ap- 
point a  diet  of  the  empire,  to  be  held  at  Worms,  in  or- 
der to  concert  with  the  princes  proper  meafures  tor 
checking  the  progrefs  of  "  thofe  new  and  dangerous 
opinions  which  threatened  to  difluib  the  peace  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  anceilors." 
The  opinions  propagated  by  Luther  and  his  followers 
were  here  meant.  But  all  his  efforts  for  that  purpofe 
were  inefficient,  as  is  related  under  the  articles  Lu- 
ther and  Reformation, 

In  1521,  the  Spaniards,  dilTatisfied  with  the  depar- 
enFran-ture  ot  their  fovereign,  whofe  election  to  the  empire 
they  forefaw  would  interfere  with  the  adminiftration  of 
his  own  kingdom,  and  incenfed  at  the  avarice  of  the 
Flemings,  to  whom  the  direction  of  public  affairs  had 
been  committed  fince  the  death  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  le- 
veral  grandees,  in  order  to  (hake  off  this  oppreffion,  en- 
tered into  an  affociation,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  Siinda  JunSa  ;  and  the  fword  was  appealed  to 
as  the  means  of  redrefs.  This  feemed  to  Francis  a  fa- 
vourable juncture  for  reinftating  the  family  of  John 
d' Albert  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Charles  was  at 
a  diflance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
troops  ufually  (lationed  there  had  been  called  away  to 
quell  the  commotions  in  Spain.  A  French  army,  un- 
der Andrew  de  Foix,  fpeedily  conqucied  Navarre  ;  but 
that  young  and  inexperienced  nobleman,  pufhed  on  by 
military  ardour,  ventured  to  enter  Caftile.  The  Spa- 
niards, though  divided  among  themfelves,  united  againft 
a  foreign  enemy,  routed  his  forces,  took  him  priloner, 
and  recovered  Navarre  in  a  rhorter  time  than  he  had 
fpent  in  fubduing  it. 

Hoftilities  thus  begun  in  one  quarter,  between  the 
rival  monarchs,  foon  fpread  to  another.  1  he  king  of 
France  encouraged  the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  make  war 
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againft  the  emperor,and  to  invade  Luxembourg.  Charles,  sPa«n 
after  humbling  the  duke,  attempted  to  enter  France  ;  '~~~v— ™ 
but  was  repelled  and  woiilcd  before  Mezieres  by  the  fa- 
mous chevalier  Bayard,  dilUnguifhed  among  his  cotem- 
poraries  by  the  appellation  of  The  Kn'-^ht  without  fear 
and  without  reproach  ;  and  who  united  the  talents  of  a 
great  general  to  the  punftilious  honour  and  romantic 
gallantry  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry.  Francis  broke  into 
the  Low  Countries,  where,  by  an  excefs  of  caution,  an 
error  noc  natural  to  him,  he  loll  an  opportunity  of  cut- 
ting off  the  whole  imperial  army;  and,  what  was  of  ilill 
more  confequence,  he  diiguiled  the  conftable  Eourboi», 
viug  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  Alen- 
c,on. 

During  thefe  operations  in  the  field,  an  unfuccefsful 
congrefs  was  held  at  Calais,  under  the  mediation  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  ferved  only  to  exafpeiate  the  parties 
which  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.  A  league  was 
foon  after  concluded,  by  the  intrigues  of  Wolfey,  be- 
tween the  pope,  Henry,  and  Charles,'  againit  France. 
Leo  had  already  entered  into  afeparate  league  with  the 
emperor,  and  the  French  were  fait  lofing  ground  in 
Italy. 

The  infolence  and  e. tactions  of  Marefhal  de  Lautrcc, 
governor  of  Milan,  had  totally  alienated  the  affe&ions 
of  the  Milanefe  from  France.  They  rcfolved  to  expel 
the  troops  of  that  nation,  and  put  themfelves  under  the 
government  of  Francis  Sforza,  brother  to  Maximilian 
their  late  duke.  In  this  refolution,  they  were  encou- 
raged by  the  pope,  who  excommunicated  Lautrec,  and  ?J 
took  into  his  pay  a  conliderable  body  of  S.vifs.  The a„?nZ  0£ 
papal  army,  commanded  by  Profper  Colonna,  an  expe-charies. 
rienced  general,  was  joined  by  tupplies  from  Germany 
and  Naples  ;  while  Lautrec,  neglected  by  his  court,  and 
deferted  by  the  Svvifs  in  its  pay,  was  unable  to  make 
head  againft  the  enemy.  The  city  of  Milan  was  be- 
trayed by  the  inhabitants  to  the  confederates ;  Parma 
and  Placentia  were  united  to  the  ecclefialf  ic;:l  ilate  ;  and 
of  their  conquefls  in  Lombardy,  only  the  town  of  Cre- 
mona, the  caftle  of  Milan,  and  a  few  inccniiderable 
forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Leo  X.  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  fuccefs 
with  fuch  traniports  or  joy,  as  are  faid  to  have  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  occaiioned  his  death.  The  ipirit  of 
the  confederacy  was  broken,  and  its  operations  fufpend- 
ed  by  this  accident.  The  Swifs  were  recalled ;  fome 
other  mercenaries  dilbanded  for  want  or  pay  ;  and  only 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  tew  Germans  in  the  emperor's  fer- 
vice,  remained  to  defend  the  duchy  of  Milan.  But 
Lautrec,  who  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  had  taken 
Ihelter  in  the  Venetian  territories,  deftitute  both  of  men 
and  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  favourable  op- 
portunity as  he  wifhed.  All  his  efforts  were  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  vigilance  and  ability  of  Colonna  and 
his  affociates. 

Meantime  much  difcoid  prevailed  in  the  conclave, 
Wolfey's  name,  notwithstanding  all  the  emperor's  mag- 
nificent promifes,  was  fcarcely  mentioned  there.  Julio 
de  Medici,  Leo's  •iephew,  thought  himfelf  hire  of  the 
election  ;  when,  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune, 
cardinal  Adrian  ot  Utrecht,  Charles's  preceptor,  who 
at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the  emperor's  name, 
was  unanimously  raifed  to  the  papacy,  to  the  aftanith- 
ment  of  all  Europe  and  the  great  difguft  of  the  Ita- 
lians. 

Francis, 
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Francis,  Knifed  l>y  the  rifing  confe quence  of  his  rival, 
ivfolved  to  exert  liimfelf  with  frefh  vigour,  in  ovder  to 
Francis  in  wlc'^  from  him  his  late  conqiufta  in  Lombard  v.  I.an- 
vads»  Italy,  tree  received  a  fupply  of  money,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
1  c,O00  Swils.  With  this  reinforcement  he  was  enabled 
once  more  to  aft  offenfively,  and  even  to  advanet  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Milan  ;  when  money  again 
tailing  him,  and  the  Swift  growing  mutinous,  he  was 
obliged  to  attack,  the  impcrialitts  in  their  camp  at  Bi- 
cocca,  where  he  was  repulfed  with  great  (laughter,  ha- 
ving loft  his  braveft  officers  and  belt  troops.  Such  of 
the  Swils  as  furvived  fct  out  immediately  for  their  own 
country;  and  Lautrec,  delpairing  of  being  able  to  keep 
the  Held,  retired  into  Trance.  Genoa,  which  (till  re- 
mained fubjedt  to  Francis,  and  made  it  ealy  to  execute 
any  fcheme  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  was  foon  after 
taken  by  Colonna  :  the  authority  of  the  emperor  and 
his  taction  was  everywhere  cltablifhed  in  Italy.  The 
citadel  of  Cremona  was  the  fole  fortrefs  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  affliction  of  Francis  for  filch  a  fiicccflion  of  mif. 
fortunes  was  augmented  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  an 
Englifh  herald,  who  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign  de- 
clared war  againft  France.      The  courrge  of  this  excel- 
lent prince,  however,  did  not  forfake  him  ;  thoueh  his 
tiealury  was   exhaufted    by  expenfive   pleafures,  no  lets 
than   by  hoftile  enterprifes,  he  alTembled  a  confiderable 
army,  and  put  his  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence  for 
refitting  this  new  enemy,   without   abandoning  any  of 
the   fchemes  which   he  was  forming  againft  the  err.pe- 
ror.     He  was  fnrpriled,  but  not  alarmed,  at  fuch  a  de- 
}9        nunciation. 
Charles  vi-      Meanwhile  Charles,  willing  to  draw  as  much  advan- 
j'f.      i      ta?e  as  poflible  from  fo  powerful  an  ally,  paid  a  fecond 
«irt,e.  v,''t   *°   l'le  coiirt   of  England   in   his  way  to   Spain, 

where  his  prelcnce  was  become  neceffaiy.  His  fuccefs 
exceeded  his  moll  fanguine  expectations.  Fie  not  only 
gained  the  entire  friendlhip  of  Henry,  who  publicly  ra- 
tified the  treaty  of  Bruges  ;  but  difarmed  the  rcfent- 
nient  of  Wolfey,  by  alluring  him  of  the  papacy  on  A- 
drian's  death  ;  an  event  ieemingly  not  diflant,  by  rea- 
fon  ot  his  age  and  infirmities.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
negociations  an  Englifli  army  invaded  Fiance,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  ;  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  his  forces 
greatly  reduced,  without  being  able  to  make  himfelf 
matter  of  one  place  within  the  Fiench  frontier.  Charles 
was  more  fortunate  in  Spain  :  he  foon  quelled  the  tu- 
mults which  had  there  arifen  in  his  abfence. 

While  the  Chriftian  princes  were  thus  wafting  each 
other's  ftrength,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  entered  Hun- 
gary, and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Belgrade,  reckoned 
the  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom  againtt  the  Turkifh 
power.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  turned  his 
victorious  arms  againft  the  illand  of  Rhodes,  at  that 
time  the  feat  ot  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem  ; 
Rhode-  ta-  and  though  every  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged 
ken  by  00-  Rhodes  to  be  the  great  bulwark  of  Chriftendom  in  the 
ea  t,  fo  violent  was  their  animofity  againft  each  other, 
that  they  fuffered  Solyman  without  difturbance  to  carry 
on  his  operations  againft  that  city  and  ifland.  Lille 
Adam,  the  prandmalter,  made  a  gallant  defence ;  but, 
after  incredible  eltortt.  of  courage,  patience,  and  military 
conduct,  during  a  tiege  of  fix  moaths,  he  was  obliged  to 
render  the  place,  having  obtained  an  honourable  ca- 
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pitulation  from  the  fultau,  who  admiral  and  refpeited 
his  heroic  qualities  (tee  K.HOBJ  s  and  Malta).  Charles 
and  Francis  were  equally  alhamed  of  having  occa/ioned 
fuch  a  lofs  to  Chriftendom  by  their  contelts ;  and  the 
emperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted  to  the  knights 
of  St  John  the  lmall  illand  o(  Malta,  where  they  fixed 
their  relidence,  and  continued  long  to  retain  their  an- 
cient fpii it,  though  much  diminiihed  in  power  and  Iplen- 
dour. 

Adrian  VI.  though  the  creature  of  the  emperor,  and 
devote  !  to  his  intereft,  endeavoured  to  aiTume  the  im- 
partiality which  became  the  common  father  of  Chrillen. 
dom,  and  laboured  to  reconcile  the  contending  princes, 
that  they  might  unite  in  a  league  againft  Solyman, 
whofe  conqueit  ot  Rhodes  rendered  him  more  formi- 
dable than  ever  to  Europe.  The  Italian  (tales  were  n  > 
lefs  defirous  of  peace  than  the  pope  :  and  fo  much  re- 
gard was  paid  by  the  hoftile  powers  to  the  exhortations 
of  his  holinefs,  and  to  a  bull  which  he  iffued,  requiring 
all  Chiiltian  princes  to  content  to  a  truce  tor  three 
years,  that  the  imperial,  the  French,  and  the  lin^rliili 
ambaffadors  at  Rome,  were  empowcitd  to  tnat  of  that 
matter  ;  but  while  they  waited  their  time  in  fruitlefs 
negociations,  their  matters  were  continuing  their  pie- 
parations  for  war  ;  and  other  negociations  foon  took 
place.  The  confederacy  againft  France  became  more 
formidable  than  ever. 

The  Venetians,  who  had  hitheito  adhered  to  the 
French  intereft,  formed  engagements  with  the  emperor 
for  fecuring  Francis  Sforza  in  the  poiTclfion  ol  the 
duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  the  pope,  Irom  a  perfuafion  that 
the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch  was  the  only  ob- 
(tacle  to  peace,  acceded  to  the  fame  alliance.  The 
Florentines,  the  dukes  of  Ferraia  and  Mantua,  and  all 
the  Italian  powers,  followed  this  example.  Francis  was 
left  without  a  fmgle  ally,  to  relitt  the  efforts  of  a  mul- 
titude of  enemies,  whole  armies  everywhere  threatened, 
and  whofe  territories  encompafied  his  dominions.  The 
emperor  in  perfon  menaced  France  with  an  invafion  on 
the  fide  of  Guienne  ;  the  forces  of  England  and  the 
Nethei  lands  hovered  over  Picardy,  and  a  numerous  bo- 
dy of  Germans  was  preparing  to  ravage  Burgundy. 

The  dread  of  fo  many  and  fuch  powerful  adverfaries, 
it  was  thought,  would  have  obliged  Francis  to  keep 
wholly  on  the  detenlive,  or  at  lealt  have  prevented  him 
from  entertaining  any  thoughts  ot  marching  into  Italy. 
But  before  his  enemies  were  able  to  (tiike  a  blovv, 
Francis  had  affembled  a  great  aimy,  with  which  he  ho- 
ped to  difconcert  all  the  emperor's  fchemes,  by  march- 
ing it  in  perfon  into  Italy  :  and  this  bold  meafure,  the 
more  formidable  becaufe  unexpected,  could  Icarccly  have 
failed  of  the  deiired  effect,  had  it  been  immediately  car- 
ried into  execution.  But  the  difcovery  of  a  domeltic 
confpiracy,  which  threatened  the  dcliruetion  of  his 
kingdom,  obliged  Francis  to  Hop  tliort  at  Lyons. 

Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  lord  high  conftable  of 
France,  was  a  prince  of  the  mott  fhining  merit :  his 
great  talents  equally  fitted  him  ;or  the  council  or  the 
field,  while  his  eminent  lerviees  to  the  crown  in  titled 
him  to  its  firft  favour.  But  unhappily  Louifa  duchefs 
of  Angouleme,  the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a 
violent  averfion  againft  the  houle  of  Bourbon,  and  had 
taught  her  fan,  over  whom  Ihe  had  acquired  an  abfolute 
afcendant,  to  view  all  the  conltable's  actions  with  a  jea- 
lous eye.  Alter  repeated  affrouts  he  retired  from  court, 
7  and 
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Bpain.      and  began  to  liften  to  the  advances  of  the  emperor's 

" — i minilters.      Meantime  the  duchef,  of  Bourbon  died  ;  an  ! 

as  the  conftable  was  no  lefs  aminb'e  than  accomplished, 
the  duchefs  of  Angouleme,  dill  fufceptible  o'E  the  tender 
paffions,  formed  the  fcheme  of  marrying  him.  But 
Bourbon,  who  might  have  expected  every  thing  to 
which  an  ambitious  mind  can  afpire,  from  the  doating 
fondnefs  of  a  woman  who  governed  her  fon  and  the 
kingdom,  incapable  of  imitating  Louifa  in  her  fudden 
tranfition  from  hate  to  love,  or  of  meanly  counterfeit- 
ing apafiion  for  one  who  had  fo  long  purfued  'lim'with 
unprovoked  malice,  rejected  the  match  with  difdain,  and 
turned  the  propofal  into  ridicule.  At  once  defpifed  and 
infulted  by  the  man  whom  love  only  could  have  made 
her  ceafe  to  perfecute,  Louifa  was  filled  with  all  the 
raj  c  of  difappointed  woman  ;  fhe  refolved  to  ruin,  lince 
lhe  could  not  marry,  Bourbon.  For  this  purpofe  die 
commenced  an  iniquitous  fuit  againft  him  ;  and  by  the 
chicanery  of  chancellor  du  Prat,  the  conftable  was  drip- 
ped of  his  whole  family-edate.  Driven  to  defpair  by 
fo  many  injuries,  he  entered  into  a  fecret  corrcfpon- 
dencc  with  the  emperor  and  the  kinp-  of  England  ;  and 
he  propofed,  as  foon  as  Francis  fhould  have  crofTed  the 
Alps,  to  raife  an  infurrection  amon;  his  numerous  vaf- 
lals,  and  introduce  foreign  enemies  into  the  heart  of 
France. 

Happily  Francis  got  intimation  of  this  confpiracy 
before  he  left  the  kingdom  ;  but  not  beinrr  fufficiently 
convinced  of  the  Conllable's  guilt,  he  fufFcred  fo  dan- 
gerous a  foe  to  efcape  ;  and  Bourbon  entering  into  the 
emperor's  fervice,  employed  all  the  force  of  his  enter- 
piiiin^  genius,  and  his  great  talents  for  war,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  prince  and  his  native  country. 

in  confequencc  of  the  difcovery  of  this  plot,  and  the 
efcape  qt  the  powerful  confpirator,  Francis  relinquished 
his  intention  of  leading  his  army  in  perfon  into  Italy. 
He  was  ignorant  how  far  the  infection  had  fprtad 
among  his  Subjects,  and  nfraid  chat  his  abfence  might 
.  encourage  them  to  make  tome  defperate  attempt  in  fa- 

Frtnch  vour  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved.  He  did  not,  however, 
my  enters  abandon  his  defign  on  the  Milanefe,  but  fent  forward 
WT:  an  army  of  3c, cod  men,   under  the  command  of  admi- 

ral Bonnivet.  Colonna,  who  was  entrufted  with  the 
defence  of  that  duchy,  was  in  no  condition  to  refill 
fuch  a '  force  ;  and  the  city  of  Milan,  on  which  the 
whole  territory  depends,  mull  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  had  not  Bonnivet,  who  poffeffed 
rone  of  the  talents  of  a  general,  wafted  his  time  in 
frivolous  enterprises,  till  the  inhabitants  recovered  from 
their  confternation.  The  imperial  army  was  reinforced. 
Colonna  died;  and  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  Suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command  :  but  the  chief  direction 
of  military  operations  was  committed  to  Beuirbon  and 
the  marquis  de  Pefcara,  the  grcateft  gentrals  of  their 
age.  Bonnivet,  deftitute  of  troops  to  oppofe  this  new 
army,  and  ftill  more  of  the  talents  which  could  render 
him  a  match  for  its  leaders,  after  various  movements 
S+  and  encounters,  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  attempt- 
ifeatcd  ating  a  retreat  into  France.  He  was  followed  by  the  im- 
igrafia.  per;Hl  jrenerals,  and  routed  at  BiagrafTa,  where  the  fa- 
mous chevalier  Bayard  was  killed. 

The  emperor   and  his  allies  were  lefs   fuccefsful  in 

their  attempts  upon   France.      They  were   baffled    in 

every  quarter:    and    Francis,   though    (tripped   of  his 

Italian  dominions,   might   ftill  have  enjoyed  in  Safety 
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the  glory  of  having  defended  his  native  king  Jim  againft     Spain 
one  half  of  F.urope,    and   have   bid   d(  ,;arce  »o   all  \\\s  ^~~~~y~~~J 
enemies  ;  but  underftanding  that  the  king  of  England, 
difcouraged  by  his  former  fruitlefs  enterprifes,  and  dif-        g. 
pulled  v/ith  the   emperor,  was  making  no  preparation}  Frincis  fe- 
for  any  attempt  on  Picardy,   his  ancient  ardour  feized terminei 
him  for  the  conquell  of  Milan,  and  he  determined,  not-"?1?" 
withstanding  the  advanced  feafon,  to  march  into  Italy.  (■'*  ' 'n ''"'' 

The  French   army  no  fooner  appeared  in  Piedmont, 
than  the  whole  Milanefe  was  thrown  into  confternation. 
The  capital  opened  its  gates.     The  forces  of  the  empe- 
ror and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi  :   and  had  Francis  been 
fo  fortunate  as  to  purfue  them,  they  muft  have  aban- 
doned  that    poll,   and   been   totally  difperfed  ;  but  his 
evil  genius  led  him  to  befiege  Pavia,   a  town  of  consi- 
derable Strength,  well  garrifoned,  and  defended  by  An- 
tonio de  Leyva,  one  of  the  braved  officers  in  the  Spa-       gg 
nifh  Service  ;  before  which   place  he  was  defeated  and  ' 
taken  prifoner  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February  and  ral"  ' 
1524.  >'ril  : 

The  captivity  of  Francis  filled  all  Europe  with  alarm. 
Alir.oll  the  whole  French  army  was  cut  off;  Milan  was 
immediately  abandoned  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  not  a 
Frenchman  was  left  in  Italy.  The  power  of  the  em- 
peror, and  dill  more  his  ambition,  became  an  object  of 
univcrial  terror;  and  reSolutions  were  everywhere  taken 
to  Set  bounds  to  it.  Meanwhile  Francis,  deeply  im- 
preffed  with  a  SenSe  of  his  misfortune,  wrote  to  his  mo- 
ther Louifa,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
the  following  Short  but  expreffive  letter  :  "  All,  Ma- 
dam, is  lod  but  honour."  The  fame  courier  that  car-  5. 
ried  this  letter,  carried  alfo  difpatches  to  Charles  ;  who  Hvpocriti- 
received  the  news  of  the  Signal  and  unexpected  Succefs"1  c  ,n<  u& 
which  had  crowned  his  arms  with  the  moll  hypocritical of  Ci"i: 
moderation.  He  would  not  Suffer  any  public  rejoicings 
to  be  made  on  account  of  it  ;  and  Said,  he  only  valued 
it,  as  it  would  prove  the  occasion  of  reftoring  peace  to 
Chrifleniom.  Louifa,  however,  did  not  truil  to  thofe 
appearances  ;  if  (he  could  not  preferve  what  was  yet 
left,  She  determined  at  lead  that  nothing  Should  be  loft 
through  her  negligence  or  weakneSs.  Inftead  of  giving 
herfelf  up  to  fuch  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  wo- 
man fo  remarkable  for  maternal  tenderneSs,  She  disco- 
vered all  the  foreiight,  and  exerted  all  the  activity,  of  a 
consummate  politician.  She  took  every  poffible  mea- 
sure f<ir  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence, 
while  (lie  employed  all  her  addrefs  to  appeaSe  the  refent- 
ment  and  to  gain  the  friendship  of  England  ;  and  a  ray 
of  comfort  from  that  quarter  foon  broke  in  upon  the 
French  affairs. 

Though  Henry  VIII.  had  not  entered  into  the  war 
againft  France  from  any  concerted  political  views,  he 
had  always  retained  fome  imperfect  idea  of  that  balance 
of  power  which  it  was  neceffary  to  maintain  between 
Charles  and  Francis;  and  the  preservation  of  which  he 
boafted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  By  his  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  he  hoped  to  recover  Some  part  of  thoSe 
territories  on  the  continent  which  had  belonged  to  his 
anceftors  ;  and  therefore  willingly  contributed  to  give 
him  the  afcendency  above  his  rival;  but  having  never 
dreamt  of  any  event  fo  decisive  and  fatal  as  the  victory 
at  Pavia,  which  Seemed  not  only  to  have  broken,  but  ta 
have  annihilated  the  power  oS  Francis,  he  now  became  . 
fenfible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe, 
from  the  lols  of  a  proper  counterpoife  to  the  power  off 
4  L  Charles. 
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Spain.      Charles.      Inllead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  diftrefTed 
1      '""" "" "  condition   of  France,   Henry   therefore  determined   to 
France  af-    am^  'ler  m  ^er  r'rt^ent  calamities.     Some  dif tufts  alfo 
fiftc'l  by      ha^  taken  place  between  him  and  Charles,  and  Mill  more 
HtityVi II. between  Charles    iitd  Wolfey.     The  elevation  of  the. 
cardinal  ol  Medici  to  St  Peter's  chr'r,  on  the  death  of 
drian,  under  tlie  name  of  Clement  VII.  had  made  the 
1  nglifli  miniller  fcnfible  of  the  infmcerity  of  the  empe- 
ror's promife9,  while  it  extinguished  all  his  hopes  ol  the 
papacy  ;  a~d   he   refolved  on   revenge.     Charles,  too, 
ha  1  fo  ill  fupported  the  appearance  ol  m  (deration  which 
he  affumed,    when    firll    informed  of  his  pood  fortune, 
th-it  he  had  already  changed  hi"  ulna!  Ilyle  to  Henry  ; 
and  inflead  or  writing   to  h,m  with    his  own  hand,  and 
fobferibing  himfelf  "  your  affeftionate  fon  and  couftn," 
he   dictated   his  letters  to  a  fecretary,   and  limply  fub- 
fcribed   himfelf  "  Charles."      Influenced   by  all  thefe 
motives,  together  with  the  plory  of  railing  a  fallen  ene- 
my, Henry  liftened  to  the  flattering  fubmiflions  of  Loui- 
f a  ;  entered  into  a  defenfive  alliance  with  her  as  regent 
of  France,   and  engaged  to  ufe  his  bed  offices  in  order 
to  procure  the   deliverance  of  her  foil    from  a  llate  ot 
89         captivity. 
Frav.ci*  fe        Meanwhile  Francis  was  rigoroufly  confined  ;  and  fe- 
verd)  tiled  conditions  beim1  propofed  to  him  as  the  price  of 

by  his  con-  ,  .    ,.,  ,       .  Z-     1  1  •   -•        -»     .  1  • 

qucior.        his  liberty,  he  drew  his  da  jeer,  and,  pointing  it  at  his 

breaft,  cried,  "  'Twere  better  that  a  king  mould  die 
thus  I",    His  hand  was  with-held  :   and  flattering  hitn- 
£elf,  when   he  grew  cool,   that  fuch  proportions  could 
not  come  directly   from   Charles,   he  defired   that    he 
,r.i:jht  he   removed  to  Spain,   where  the  emperor  then 
rcfided.      His  requeft  was  complied  with  ;  but  he  lan- 
1  (bed  lo  IB  before  he  obtained  a  fight  of  his  conque- 
!  ul  he  was  favoured  with  a  vilit ;  and  the  em- 
peror  dreading  a  general   combination   againft  him,  or 
ihat  Francis,  as  lie  threatened,  might,  in  the  obflinacy 
lis  heart,  refign  his  crown  to  the  dauphin,  agreed  to 
abate  fomewbat  of  his  former  demands.     A  treaty  was 
accordingly  concluded   at  Madrid  ;   in   confequence  of 
which  Francis  obtained  his  liberty.      The  chief  article 
in  this  treaty  was,  that  Burgundy  (hould  be  reftored  to 
Charles  as  the  rightful  inheritance  of  his  anceftors,  and 
that  Francis's  two  eldell  fons  Ihovtld  be  immediately  de- 
livered ud  as  hoflages  for  the  performance  of  the  con- 
ditions ftipulated.     The  exchange  of  the  captive   mo- 
narch for  his  children  was  made  on  the  borders  between 
France  and  Spain.     The  moment  that  Francis  entered 
his  own  dominions,   he  mounted  a  Turkifli   horfe,   and 
putting  it  to  its  fpeed,  waved  his  hand,  and  cried  aloud 
nT         fevered  times,  "  1  am  yet  a  king!  I  am  yet  a  kin  r\" 
Refutes  'o       Francis  never  meant  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
execute  the  j,.;^  .  he  had  everi  left  a  protefl   in  the  hands  of  nota- 
ries before  he  figned  it,  that  his  content  fhould  be  con- 
fidcred  as  an  involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  null  and 
void.      Accordingly,   as  foon  as  he   arrived  in  France, 
he  affembled  the   ltates  of  Burgundy,   who   protefted 
ggainft  the  article  relative  to  their  province  ;  and  Fran- 
cis coldly    replied    to   the   imperial   ambaffadors,    who 
urged  the   immediate  execution  of  the  treaty,   that  he 
would   religibufly  perform   the  articles  relative  to  him- 
felf,  but   in   thofe  affefting   the  French  monarchy,  he 
mull  be  directed  by  the  fenfe  of  the  nation.      He  made 
the  highetl  acknowledgments   to  the  king  of  England 
for  his  friendly  interpofition,  and  offered  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  his  counfcls.     Charles  and  his  minifters  faw 
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that  they  were  over-reached  in  thofe  very  arts  of  nego-  Spain, 
ciation  in  which  they  fo  much  excelled,  while  the  Ita-  L— "*v—" 
lian  ilatcs  obferved  with  pleafure,  that  Francis  was  re- 
folved not  to  execute  a  treaty  which  they  conlidered  as 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Clement  abfol- 
ved  him  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at  Madrid  ; 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  Pope,  the 
Swifs,  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  entered  into  an  alliance,  to  which  they  cave  the 
name  ot  the  Holy  League,  becaufe  his  Flolinefs  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  in  order  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  deliver 
up  Francis's  two  fons  on  the  payment  of  a  reafonable 
ranfom,  and  to  re-eflablifh  Sfor?.a  in  the  quiet  poffcifi  in 
of  the  Milanefe. 

In  confeq  l«  ice  ol  this  league,  the  conrederate  army 
took  the  field,  and  Italy  once  more  became  the  fcene 
ol  war.  But  Francis,  who  it  was  thought  would  have 
infufed  fpirit  a.id  vigour  into  the  whole -body,  had  gone 
through  fuch  a  fcene  of  diftrefs,  that  he  was  become 
diffi  lent  of  himfelf,  diftruftful  of  his  fortune,  and  de- 
lirous  of  tranquillity.  lie  flattered  himfelf,  that  the 
dread  alone  of  fuch  a  confederacy  would  induce  Charles 
to  liften  to  what  was  equitable,  and  therefore  neglefted 
to  fend  due  reinforcements  to  his  allies  in  Italy.  Mean- 
time the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  commanded  the  Impe- 
rialills,  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  Milanefe, 
of  which  the  emperor  had  promifed  him  the  irlvefliture; 
and  his  troops  beginning  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  Rome  ta- 
he  led  them  to  Rome,  and  promifed  to  enrich  themkenhytj 
with  the  fpofls  of  that  city.  He  was  as  good  as  his jmPer,a'l 
word  ;  for  thou  rh  he  himfelf  was  (lain  in  planting  a 
foaling  ladder  againfl  the  walls,  his  foldiers,  rather  en- 
raged than  difcouraged  by  his  death,  mounted  to  the 
affault  with  the  utmoft  ardour,  animated  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  prize,  and,  entering-  the  city  fword  in  hand, 
plundered  it  tor  feveral  days.  9, 

Never  did  Rome  in  any  age  fuffcr  fo  many  calami-  An  \  mod 
ties,  not  even  from  the  Barbarians,  by  whom  (he   was0"'0"* 
often  fubdued,  the  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now''" 
from  the  fubje&s  of  a  Chriftian  and  Catholic  monarch. 
Whatever  was  relpeftable  in  modeily,  or  facred  in  reli- 
gion, feemed  only  the  more  to  provoke  the  rage  of  the 
foldiery.     Virgins  fuffercd  violation  in  the  arms  of  their 
parents,  and  upon  thofe  altars  to  which  they  had  fled 
for  fafety.    Venerable  prelates,  after  enduring  every  in- 
dignity and  every  torture,   were  thrown  into  dungeonr, 
an  1   menaced  with  the  mod  cruel  death,  in  order  to 
make  them  reveal  their  fecret  treafures.      Clement  him- 
felf, who  had  neglected  to  make  his  efcape  in  time,  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  found  that  the  lacrednefs  of  his  cha- 
racter  could   neither  procure   him   liberty  nor  refpeft. 
He  was  confined  till  he  (hould  pay  an  enormous  ranfom  p|.,9u  n. 
impofed  by  the  victorious  army,  and  furrender  lo  the  confined, 
emperor   all   the   places   of    (trength   belonging  to  the 
church.  . 

Charle3  received  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  event  Shameful 
with  equal  furprife  and  pleafure;  but  in  order  to  con->  hypocril 
ceal  his  joy  from  his  Spanifh   fubjeCls,   who  were  filled  Carles- 
with  horror  at  the  infult  offered  to  the  fovereign  pon- 
tiff, and  to  leffen  the  indignation  of  the  reft  of  Europe, 
he  expreffed  the  moil   profound  forrow  for  the  fuccefs 
of  his  arms.      He  put  himfelf  and  his  court  into  mourn- 
ing; (lopped  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  fon  Phi- 
lip, and  ordered  prayers  to  be  put  up  in  all  the  church-, 
es  of  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  pope's  liberty, 
2  which 
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which  he  could  immediately  have  procured  by  a  letter 
to  his  generals. 

The  concern  expreffed  by  Henry  and  Francis  for  the 
calamity  of  their  ally  was  more  iincere.  Alarmed  at 
the  progrefs  of  the  imperial  arms,  they  had,  even  be'ore 
the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  clofer  alliance,  and 
agreed  to  invade  the  Low  Countries  with  a  powerful 
army  ;  but  no  fooner  did  they  hear  ot  the  Pope's  cap- 
tivity, than  they  changed,  by  a  new  treaty,  the  fcene  of 
the  projected  war  from  the  Netherlands  to  Italy,  and  re- 
folved  to  take  the  moft  vigorous  mcafures  for  reltoring 
him  to  liberty.  Henry,  however,  contributed  only  mo- 
ney. A  French  army  entered  Italy,  under  the  com- 
s  maud  of  Marflial  Lautrec  ;  Clement  obtained  his  free- 
dom ;  and  war  was  for  a  time  carried  ot.  by  the  confede- 
rates with  fuccefs  ;  but  the  death  of  Lautrec,  and  the 
revolt  of  Andrew  Dona,  a  Genoefe  admiral  in  the  ftr- 
vice  of  France,  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
The  French  army  was  utterly  ruined  ;  and  Francis,  dif- 
couraged  and  almofl  exhaufted  by  lo  many  unfuccefsful 
tnterprifes,  be  ;an  to  think  of  peace,  and  of  obtaining 
the  releafe'of  his  ions  by  conccflions,  not  by  the  terror 
of  his  aims. 

At  the  fame  time  Charles,  notwithftanding  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  gained,  had  many  rcafons  to  wifb  for 
an  accommodation.  Sultan  Solyman  having  over-run 
Hungary,  was  ready  to  break  in  upon  the  Auftrian  ter- 
ritories with  the  whole  force  of  the  Eaft ;  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  threatened  the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire.  In  confequence  of  this  fi- 
tuation  of  affairs,  though  pride  made  both  parties  con- 
ceal or  diffemble  their  real  fentiments,  two  ladies  were 
permitted  to  reftore  peace  to  Europe.  Margaret  of 
Auftria,  Charles's  aunt,  and  Louifa,  Francis's  mother, 
met  in  1529  at  Cambray,  and  fettled  the  terms  of  ac- 
commodation between  the  French  king  and  the  empe- 
ror. Francis  agreed  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  as 
the  ranfom  of  his  two  fons,  to  refign  the  fovereignty  of 
Flanders  and  Artois,  and  to  forego  all  his  Italian  claims; 
and  Charles  ceafed  to  demand  the  rellitution  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

All  the  fteps  of  this  negociation  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  king  ot  England  ;  and  Henry  was,  on  that 
occafion,  fo  generous  to  his  friend  and  ally  Francis,  that 
he  fent  him  an  acquittal  of  near  fix  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  agreement 
with  Charles.  But  Francis's  Italian  confederates  were 
lefs  fatisfied  with  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  They  were 
almoft  wholly  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  emperor; 
and  Itemed  to  have  no  other  means  of  fecurity  left  but 
his  equity  and  moderation.  Of  thefe,  from  his  pall  con- 
duct, they  had  not  formed  the  moft  advantageous  idea. 
But  Charles's  prefent  circumltances,  more  elpecially  in 
regard  to  the  Turks,  obliged  him  to  behave  with  a  ge- 
nerofity  inconliltent  with  his  character.  The  Floren- 
tines alone,  whom  he  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
the  family  of  Medici,  had  reafon  to  complain  of  his  fe- 
verity.  Sforza  obtained  the  inveftiture  of  Milan  and 
his  pardon  ;  ai  d  evety  other  power  experienced  the  le- 
nity of  the  conqueror. 

After  having  received  the  imperial  crown  fiorn  the 
hands  of  the  1'ope  at  Bologna,  Charles  proceeded  on 
his  journey  to  Germany,  where  his  prefence  was  become 
highly  neceflary  ;  for  although  the  conduct  and  valour 
of  his  brother  Ferdinand,   on  whom  he   had  conferred 


the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  lioufe  of  Auftria,  and     Spain, 
who   had   been   elected   king  ot  Hungary,  had  obli  ;ed  * 

Solyman  to  retire  with  infamy  and  lofs,  his  return  was 
to  be  feared,  and  the  diforders  or  religion  were  daily  in- 
creating  ;  an  account  or  which,  and  oi  the  emperor's 
tranfactions  with  the  Protectants,  is  given  under  the  ar- 
ticle Reformation.  59 

Charles  having  exerted  himfelf  as  much  as  he  could  He  u  fer- 
againft  the  reformers,  undertook  his  firft  expedition  J'1".anfS 
againft  the  piratical  tlates  of  Africa.  Barbary,  or  that  ,z', 
part  of  the  African  continent  lying  along  the  c  iaft  of  flat  I 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  was  then  nearly  in  the  fame  con-  Bar:  ary. 
dition  which  it  is  at  prefent.  Morocco,  Algiers,  and 
Tunis,  were  its  principal  flates  ;  and  the  two  lail  were 
nefts  of  pirates.  BarbarolTa,  a  famous  Corfair,  had  fnc- 
cccded  his  brother  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  which 
he  had  formerly  aiTifted  him  to  ufurp.  He  regulated 
with  much  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his  kingdom, 
carried  on  his  piracies  with  great  vigour,  and  extended 
his  cdnquefts  on  the  continent  of  Africa  ;  but  percei- 
ving  that  the  natives  lubmitted  to  his  government  with 
impatience,  and  fearing  that  his  continual  depredations 
would  one  day  draw  upon  him  a  general  combination  of 
the  Chrittian  powers,  he  put  his  dominions  under  the 
protection  of  the  grand  feignior.  Solyman,  flattered  by 
fuch  an  ait  ot  iubmilTion,  and  charmed  with  the  bold- 
ncis  of  the  man,  offered  him  the  command  of  the  Turk- 
ifli  fleet.  Proud  ot  this  diltindtion,  BaibaroiTa  repaired 
to  Conftantinople,  and  made  ufe  of  his  influence  with 
the  fultan  to  extend  his  own  dominion.  Partly  bv 
force,  partly  by  treachery,  he  ufurped  the  kingde>m  of 
Tunis  ;  and  being  now  pofieffed  of  greater  power,  he 
carried  on  his  depredations  againft  the  Chrittian  itatcj 
with  more  deftructive  violence  than  ever. 

Daily  complaints  of  the  piracies  and  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  galleys  of  Barbaroffa  were  brought  t  * 
the  emperor  by  his  lubjects,  loth  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
"and  all  Chriftcndom  feemed  to  look  up  to  him,  a^  it 
greateft  and  moft  fortunate  prince,  for  relief  trojit  1 
new  and  odious  fpecies  ot  oppreffion.  At  the  fame 
time  Muley-Hafcen,  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  finding 
none  of  the  African  princes  able  or  willing  to  fuppor: 
him  in  recovering  his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  tor  af- 
fiftance  againft  the  ufurper.  Legally  deiirous  of  dei- 
vering  his  dominions  from  the  dangeroi  i  neighbourhood 
of  Barbaroffa,  of  appearing  as  the  protedlor  of  an  un- 
fortunate prince,  and  of  acquiring  t' 
that  age  to  every  expedition  againft  the  M-.homctans, 
the  emperor  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley  Ilaf- 
cen,  and  let  fail  for  Tunis  with  a  hr  moment. 

Mhe  Goletta,  a  fea  port  town,  fortified  with  300  pt 
of  cannon,   wis  taken,   together  with  all   Barbaro 
fleet  :   he  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  10,000 
Chrillian  flaves,  having  knocked  off  their  fetters,    and  r\  . 
made  themfelves  matters  of  the  citadel,  Tunis  was  pre  kt- 
paring  to  furrender.    But  while  Charles  was  deliberating  the  iuliabi- 
011  the  conditions,   his  troops   fearing  that  th<  ''       cr""^!' 

be  deprived  of  the  booty  which  they  had  expe&ed, 
broke  fuddenly  into  the  town,  and  pjj]  f  i  ;  .'.  mal- 
facied  without  dtftinction.  Thirty  th 
periflied  by  the  fword,  and  lo,oso  were  made  prifo- 
ners.  The  lceptre  was  reftored  to  Muley  Hafcen,  ou 
condition  that  he  mould  acknowledge  himfelf  a  vaflal 
the  crown  ot  Spain,  put  into  the  emperor's  hands  all 
die  fortified  fea-ports  in  the  kingdom  ot  Tunis,  and 
4  L  «  pay 
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pay  annually  12,020  crowns  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the     the  Milanefe,  Francis  commenced  hoftilities  againir  the 
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1  '   '■ 
to  Italy. 


Spanifh  garrifon  in  the  Goletta.  Thefe  points  being 
lettled,  anil  2  >,000  Chriltian  flaves  .'reed  from  bond::;;-: 
either  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  Charles  returned  to  Eu- 
ropj,  where  his  pVefence  was  become  neceffaty  i  while 
Barbaroffa,  who  had  retired  to  Bona,  recovered  new 
Itrength,  and  again  became  the  tyrant  ol  the  ocean 
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duke  of  Savoy,  with  whom  he  had  caufe  to  be  difl'atis 
fed,  and  on  whom  he  had  fome  claims  ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  that  feeble  prince  law  himfell  Itrip- 
ped-of  all  his  dominions,  except  the  province  of  Pied- 
mont.     To  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  city -of  Ge- Geneva 
neva,  the  fovereignty  of  which   he  claimed,   and  where  rhrowi 
Theking  of  France  took  advantage  ol  the  emperor's  the  reformed  opinions  had  already  got  footing,  threw t,lc  >'"'* 
ablence  to  revive  his  pretenfions  in  Italy.      The  treaty  of]' his  yoke  ;  and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  lola!^"' 
of  Cambray   had.  covered   up   but  not   extinguifhed   the  of  the  adjacent  territory.      Geneva  was   then   an   impe- 
flames  of  difcord.      Francis  in  particular,  who  waited  rial  city,  and  has  ever  lince  remained  entirely  free, 
only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  thetei-  In  this  extremity  the  duke  ol  Savoy  faw  no  refource 
ritorics  and  reputation  which  he  had  loft,  continued  to  but  in  the  emperor's  protection  ;  and  as  his  misfortunes 
negotiate  againft  his  rival  with  different  courts.     But  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  his  attachment  to  the  impe- 
ril his  negotiations  were  difconcerted  by  unforcfeen  ac-  rial  intereft,  he  had  a  title  to  immediate  affiftance.    But 
cidents.      The   death  of   Clement  VII.  (whom  he  hid  Charles,  who  wasjuft  returned  from  his  African  expe- 
gained  by  marrying  his  Ion  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after-  dilion,  was  not  able  to  lend  him  the  neceffary  fuppoit. 
■wards  Henry  II.   to  Catharine  of  Medici,    the  niece  of  His  treafut.y  was  entirely  drained,  and  he  was  obliged 
that  pontjift'J,  deprived  him  of  .11  the  fupport  which  he  to  difband   his  army  till  he  oould  raife  new  fupplies. 
hoped  to  receive  from  the  court  of  Rome.     The  king.  Mean  time  the  death  of  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  entirely 
of  England,  occupied  with  domettic  care-  and  projects,  changed  the  nature  ol  the  war,  and  afforded  the  empr- 
declined  eni  aging  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent  ;  and  ror  full  leifure  to  prepare  for  action.     The  French  mo- 
the  Proteflant  princes,  affociated  by  the  league  of  Smal-  narch's  pretext  lor  taking  up  arms  was  at  once  cut  off; 
kalde,    to   whom    Francis   had   alio   applied,    and  who  but  as  the  duke  died  without  iffue,   all  Francis's  rights 
feemed  difpofed  at  firft  to  liften  to  him,   filled  with  in-  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,   which  he  had  yielded  only  to 
dignation  and   refentment  at  the   cruelty   with  which  Sforza   and   his   defcendants,   returned  to   him   in  full 
ft  me  of  their  reformed  brethren    had   been   treated  in  force.      He   inflantly   renewed   his  claim  to    it;  and  if 
France,  re' tiled  to  have  any  connection  with  the  enemy  he  had   ordered  Ins   army  immediately  to   advance,   he       105 
of  their  religion.  might  have  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it.     But  he  unfor- Charles 
Francis  was  neither  cruel  nor  bigottcd  :  he  was  too  tunately.  wafted  his  time  in  fruitlefs  negotiations,  while'1''"  ^° 
indolent  to  concern    himfelf  about    religious   difputes  ;  his  more  politic  rival  took  pofleffion  of  the  duchy  as  a  yj-',0™  ° 
but  his  principles  becoming  lufpecied,  at  a  time  when  vacant  lie!  ot  the  empire  ;  and  though  Charles  feemed 
the  emperor  was  gaining  immortal  glory  by  his  eXpedi.  Hill  to  admit  the  equity  of  Francis's  claim,  he  delayed 
tion  againft  the  Infidels,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  vindi-  granting  the  inveiliture  under  various  pretences,   and 
104       cate  himfelf  by  fome  extraordinary  demonftration  of  re-  was  fecretly  taking  every  poffible  meafuie  to  prevent  him 
Hisbarbarkverehce  for  the  eftablifhed  faith.                    creet  zeal  of  from  regaining  footing  in  Italy. 

Proi  ft        fotne  Prott  llant  converts  fty-niftied  him  with  the  occa-  During  the  time  gained  in  this  manner  Cliarles  had 

lion.     They  had  affixed  to  es  of  the  Lotivre  and  recruited  his  finances,  and  of  courfe  his  armies;  and 

other  public.  pla<  1      papers  contaii  ing   indecent  reflec-  finding  himfell  in  a  condition  for  war,  he  at  lad  thiew 

tions  on  the  riti     ol    the  Romifh  church.     Six  of   the  of)  the  maf'k  under  which  he  had  fo  long  concealed  his 

perfons  concerned  in  this  1  a !h  action  were  feized;  and  defigns  from  the  court  of  France.    Entering  Rome  with 

the  king',  pretending  to  be   Itruck  with  horror  at  their  great  pomp,  he  pronounced  before  the  pope  and  cardi- 

blafphemiea  lai  temn  proceffion,  in  order  to  nals,  afk-mbled   in  full  conliltory,  a  violent   invective 

avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.     The  holy  facrament  \\?s  againft  Francis^  by  way  of  reply  to  his  propofitions  con-      I00- 

carried  through  the  city  of  Paris  in  great  potnp :  Fran-  cerning  the  inveiliture  of  Milan.     Yet  Francis,-  by  an  Weak™ 

cis  walked  uncovered  before  it,   bearing  a  torch  in  his  unaccountable  fatality,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  iff  Franc 

hand  ;  the  princes  of  the  blood   fuppo.rted  the  canopy  had  been  il ill  poifiblc  to  terminate   their  differences  in 

ever  it  ;  the  nobles  walked  behind.     In  preferee  of  this  an  amicable  manner;  and  Charles,  finding  him  fo  eager 

numerous  affembly,  the  king  declared,  tl)3t  if  one  of  to  run  into  the  fnarc,  favoured  the  deception,  and,  by 

his  hands  were  infected  with  herefy,  he  would  cut  it  feeming  to  liften  to  his  propofals,  gained  yet  more  time 

off  with  the  other  ;  "  and  I  would  lacrifice  (added  he)  for  the  execution  of  Jiis  ambitious  projects, 
even  my  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime." 
As  an  awful  proof  of  his  fincerily,  the  fix  unhappy  per- 
fons who  had  been  feized  were  publicly  burnt,  before 
proceffion  was  finifhed,  and  in  the  molt  cruel  man- 
ner.    They  were  fixed  upon  a  machine  which  defcend- 

ed  into  the  flames,  and  retired  alternately,   until  they  and  Savoy,   he   pufhed  forward  at  the  head  1^50,000 

expired.  —  No  wonder  that  the  Proteflant  princes  were  men,   contrary  to   the   advice  of  his  moll  experienced 

incenfed  at    w  h  barbarity  !  minillers  and  general,,  to  invade  the  fouthern  provinces 

But  Francis,  though   unfupported  by  anv  ?\\y,  com-  of  France;  while  other  two  armies  were  ordered  to  en- 

manded   his   am  y  to   advance  to  vards  the  frontiers  of  ter  it,  the  one  on  the  fide  of  Picardy,  the  other  on  the 

alv. Italy,  under  pretence  of  chaftifmg  the  duke  of  Milan  fide  of  Champagne.     He  thought   it  impoffible  that 

for  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,   in  putting  to  death  Francis  could  refill  fo  many  unexpected  attacks  on  fuch 

his  ambaffador.    The  operations  of  war,  however,  foon  different  quartets;  but  he  found  himfelf  miftaken. 
took  a  new  direction.     Inftead  of  marching  directly  to         The  French  monarch  fixed  upon  the  moll  effectual 

plan 
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If  misfortunes   had  rendered  Francis   too  diffident,  Charlea 

fuccefs  had  made  Chailes  too  fanguine.     He  prelumcd  temptsi 

on  uething  lefs  than  the  fubvetlion  of'  the  French  mo-^',va," 

narchy  ;  nay,   he  confidered  it   as  an   infallible  event. 

Having  chafed  the  forces  of  his   rival  out  of  Piedmont 
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plan  for  defeating  the   invafion  of  a  powerful  enemy  ; 

'  and  he  Drudcntly  perfevered  in  following  it,  though 
contrary  to  his  own  natural  temper  and  to  the  genius 
of  his  people.  He  determined  to  remain  altogether 
upon  the  defenfive,  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  fub- 
fiitence  by  laying  wafle  the  country  before  them.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  was  committed  to  the  marefchal 
Montmorency  its  author,  a  man  happily  fitted  for  fuch 
a  trull  bv  the  inflexible  feverity  of  his  difpofition.  He 
made  choice  of  a  ilrongcamp,  under  the  walls  of  Avig- 
non, at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Durance, 
where  he  afiembled  a  conf:derable  army  ;  while  the 
king,  with  another  body  of  troops,  encamped  at  Va- 
lence, higher  up  the  Rhone.  Marfeilles  and  Ailes 
were  the  o.ily  towns  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  defend  ; 
and  each  of  thefe  he  fumifhed  with  a  numerous  garri- 
icn  of  his  beft  troops.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other 
towns  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  habitations: 
the  fortifications  of  fuch  places  as  might  have  afforded 
fhelter  to  the  enemy  were  thrown  down  ;  corn,  forage, 
and  provifions  of  every  kind,  were  carried  off  or  de- 
flroyed  ;  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells 
filled  up  or  rendered  ufeleis. 

This  devallation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar- 
feilles,  and  from  the  fea  to  the  confines  ot  Dauphiuy  ; 
fo  that  the  emperor,  when  he  arrived  with  the  van  of 
his  army  on  the  confines  of  Provence,  inltead  of  that 
rich  and  populous  country  which  he  expefted  to  eriter, 
beheld  nothing  but  one  vaft  and  defert  folitude.  He 
did  not,  however,  delpair  of  fuccefs,  though  he  faw 
that  he  would  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter;  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  his  officers,  he  made  them  libe- 
ral promifes  ot  lands  and  honours  in  France,  Hut  all 
the  land  which  any  of  them  obtained  was  a  grave,  and 
thu'r  mafter  loft  much  honour  by  this  rafll  and  pte- 
fumptuous  enterprize.  After  unfuccefsfully  inverting 
Marfeilles  and  Aries,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  draw 
Montmorency  from  his  camp  at  Avignon,  and  not  da- 
i  i  11  r  to  attack  it,  Charles  having  fpent  two  inglorious 
months  in  Provence,  and  lolt  one  half  of  his  troops  by 
diieafe  or  by  famine,  was  under  the  neccfiity  of  ordci  in .j 
a  retreat ;  and  though  he  was  fome  time  in  motion  be- 
fore the  enemy  lulpectcd  his  intention,  it  was  com. 
ed  with  lo  much  precipitation  ar.d  diforder,  as  to  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  a  flight,  fince  the  light  troops  of 
Trance  tui  ned  it  into  a  perfect  rout.  The  invafion  oi  Pi- 
caidy  was  not  more  fuccelsful:  the  imperial  forces  were 
obliged  to  retire  without  effecting  any  conqutll  of  im. 
portance. 

Charles  had  no  fooner  conducted  the  ih-ttered  re- 
mains of  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  than  he  let 
out  lor  Genoa  ;  and  unwilling  to  expefe  himfelf  to  the 
icorn  of  the  Italians  after  fuch  a  revstfe  ot  fortune,  he 
embarked  direftly  lor  Spain. 

Meanwhile  Francis  gave  himfelf  up  to  that  vain  re- 

■  fentment  which  had  formerly  difgraced  the  piofperity  of 
his  rival.  They  had  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
quarrels  given  each  ether  the  lie,  an!  mutual  challenges 
had  been  lent  ;  which,  though  productive  of  no  fericus 
confequences  between  the  parlies,  had  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  encourage  the  pernicious  practice  of  duellir  . 
Charles,  in  hi-  i'.»cti\i  pronounced  at  Rome,  had  pub- 
licly accufed  Francis  of  perfidy  and  breach  of  faith  ; 
Francis  now  exceeded  Charles  in  the  indecency  of  his 
accusations.     The  Dauphin  dying  fuddenly,  his  death 
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was  imputed  to  poifon:  Montecuculi  his  cup-bearer  was  Spain, 
put  to  the  rack ;  and  that  unhappy  nobleman,  in  the  '  »  ■' 
agonies  of  torture,  accufed  the  emperor's  generals  Gon- 
zaga  and  de  Leyva,  of  mitigating  him  to  the  detcftable 
aft.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  tufpe&ed;  nay,  this  ex- 
torted confeffion,  and  fame  obfeure  hints,  were  consi- 
dered as  inconteftable  proofs  of  his  guilt  ;  though  it 
was  evident  to  all  mankind,  that  neither  Charles  no"  his 
generals  could  have  any  inducement  to  perpetrate  fuch 
a  crime,  as  Francis  was  frill  in  the  vigour  ol  lie  him- 
felf, and  had  two  fons  befides  the  dauphin,  grown  up 
to  a  good  age. 

liut  the  incenfed  monarch's  refentment  did  not  flop 
here.     Francis  was  not  fatisfied  with  endeavouring  to 
blacken  the  character  of  his  rival  by  an  ambiguous  tef- 
timony  which  led  to  the  moll  injurious  fufpicions,  and 
upon  which  the  moil  cruel  cor:!tru&ions  had  been  put; 
he  was  willing  to  add  rebellion  to  murder.      For  this 
purpofe  he  went  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  where  be- 
ing feated  with  the  ufual  folemnities,  the  advocate 
neral  appeared,  and  accufed  Charles  of  Auftria  (fo  he 
affected  to  call  the  emperor)  of  having  violated  the  trea- 
ty of  Cambray,  by  which  he  was  freed  from  the  ho- 
mage due  to  the  crown  of  France  tor  the  counties   of 
Artois  and   Flanders  ;  adding,  that  this  treaty   I 
now  void,  he  was  ftill  to  be  confidered  as  a  vaflal 
France,  and  confequently  had  b^en  guilty  of  u  hellion 
in  taking  arms  againll  his  fovereign.      The  charge  was 
fufkiined,  and  Charles  was  fummoned  to  appear 
the  pailiament  of  Paris  at  a  day  fixed.      '1  he  term  ex-  c"  ,.;l  ,^r 
pired ;  and  no  perfon  appearing  in  the  emperor's  name,  at  ■ 
the  parliament  gave  judgment,  that  Charles  ot  Auftria 
had  forfeited,  by  rebellion  and  contumacy,  the  counties 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  declared  thefe  fiefs  reunited 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

Francis,  foon  after  this  vain  difplay  of-liis  animofity, 
marched  into  the  Low  Countries  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  execute  the  [entence  pronounced  bv  his  parliarat 
but  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  took  place,  through  the  inter- 
polation of  the  queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  before 
any  thing  of  coufequence  was  ecv:.<ii  :   and  ti,;-  cefla- 
tion  of  hoflilities  was  followed  by  a  truce,  concluded  at 
Nice,   through  the   mediation   of  the   n 
Paul  III.  of  the  family  oi'  Fa- 1  efe,  a  man  e>:  a  venei 
character  andpaciile  difpofition. 

Each  of  thefe  rival  princes  had  flrong  reafc  ns  to  in- 
cline them  to  peace   '1  he  finances  of  both  weie  exhaull-       ,It 
ed  ;  and  the  emperor,   the   moft  powerful  ol   the  two,  f 
was   deeply  impreffed   with  the   e!  bad  of  the  Turk 
arms,  which  Francis  had  drawn  uoon  him  by  a  "-ne 

with  Solyman.     In  confequence  o:   this  league,  Barha-  rutks> 
roffa  with  a  great  fleet  appeared  oh  tl 
filled  that  kingdom  with  confirmation;  landed  without 
refiftance   near   Tarantp  ;    obliged  Caliro,   a    i  • 

fome   llren-th,   to   furrender ;   plundered   the 
country  j  and  v  meafures  for  fecuring  and  ex- 

tendi ..!  of 

Doria,  the,  lain  ether  with 

pope's   galleys  and  a  fquadron  of  the   Venetian  fleet, 
it  prudent  for  him  to  retire,     'j  Ik 

ungary,  v  ret  the  Tu 

neral,  after  gaining  fe<  defeated 

tie  Gern  at  s  in  a  great  battle  at  11 

pov.tr  at  ihisjun&ure    ..tiier  to  jeiii  the  Tuiks  or  af- 

femble: 
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fernble  an  army  flrong  enough  to  penetrate  Into  the  Cortes  of  Cafl lie  at  Toledo  ;  and  having  rcprefented  to 
Milanefe.  The  emperor,  however,  was  fenfible  that  he  them  the  great  expence  of  his  military  operations,  he 
could  not  long  refill  the  efforts  of  two  fuch  powerful  propofed  to  levy  fuch  fupplics  as  the  prefent  exigency 
confederates,  nor  expcA  that  the  fame  fortunate  cir-  of  affairs  demanded,  by  a  general  exeiie  on  commodi- 
cumftances  would  concur  a  fecond  time  in  his  favour  ;  ties  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who  already  felt  themfclves  op-  The' Spa- 
he  therefore  thought  it  neceffary,  both  for  his  fafety  preffed  by  a  load  of  taxes  unknown  to  their  anceftors,  mar.is  rc- 
and  reputation,  to  give  his  confent  to  a  truce:  and  and  who  had  often  complained  that  their  country  was  ^ufe  ■"  ^' 
Francis  chofe  rather  to  run  the  rillc  of  difobliging  his  drained  ot  its  wealth  and  inhabitants,  in  order  to  profe-       , 

conduJeJ.   new  ally  the  fultan,  than  to  draw  on  his  head  the  indig-  cute  quarrels  in  which  they  hail  no  intereft,  determined  ney. 

nation,  and  perhaps  the  arms,  of  all  Chrillendom,  by  not  to  add  voluntarily  to  their  own  burdens.      The  no- 

obftmately  obflrucling  the  re-eftablifhment  of  tranquil-  bles,   in   particular,    inveighed    with    great    vehemence 

litv,  and  contributing  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  In-  agaiuft  the  impofition  propofed,  as  an  encroachment  on 

fidels.  the  valuable  and  diftinguifhirig  privilege  of  their  order, 

Thefe  confiderations   inclined    the  contending   mo-  that  of  being  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax. 

narchs  to  lillen   to    the  arguments  of  the  holy  father  ;  After   employing    arguments     and    promifes    in    vain, 

but  he  found  it  impoffible  to  bring  about  a  final  accom-  Charles  dilmiffed   the   affembly  with  indignation  ;  and 

modation  between  them,  each  inflexibly  perfilling  in  af-  from  that  period    neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates 

ferting  his  own  claims.      Nor  could  he  prevail  on  them  have  been  called  to   the  Cortes,  on  pretence  that  fuch 

to  fee  one  another,  though  both  came  to  the  place  of  as  pay  no  part  of  the  public   taxes  mould  not  claim  a 

rendezvous  :   fo  great  was   the  remains  of  diitrull  and  vote  in  laying  them  on.      Thefe  affemblies   have   lince 

113        rancour,  or  fuch  the  difficulty  of  adjufting  the  ceremo-  confillcd  merely  of  the  procurators  or  reprefentatives  of 

Interview    nial  !   Yet,  improbable  as  it  may  feem,  a  tew  days  after  1 c<  cities,  two  from  each  ;  in  all  36  members,  who  are 

n      figning  the  truce,  the  emperor,  in  his  paffage  to  Bar-  absolutely  a£  the  devotion  of  the  crown.  II7 

Charles.       celona,  being  driven  on  the  coaft  of  Provence,  Francis  The  citizens  of  Ghent,  Hill  more  bold,  broke  out  not  Inhabitant* 

invited  him   to   come   aihore  ;   frankly   vifited  him  on  long  after  into  open  rebellion  againfc  the  emperor's  go-  of  Gritnt 

board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained  with  vernmeut,  on  account  of  a  tax  which  they  judged  con-  re  £ ' 

the   warmeft  demonftrations   of   efteem    and    affection,  trary  to    their  ancient  privileges,  and  a  decilion  of  the 

Charles,  with  an   equal  degree  of  confidence,  paid  the  council  of  Mechlin  in  favour  of  the  imperial  authority, 

king   next   diva    vifit  at  /-liynes-mortes  ;  where  thefe  Enraged  at  an  unjuif  impofition,  and  rendered  defperate 

two  hoflile  rivals  and  vindicative  enemies,  who  had  accu-  on  feeing  their  rights  betrayed  b)  that  very  court  which 

fed  each  other  of  every  kind  of  bafenefs,  converting  to-  was  bound  to  protect  them,  they  flew  to  arms,  feized 

gether  with  all  the  cordiality  of  brothers,  feemed  to  vie  feveral  of  the  emperor's  officers,  and  drove  fuch  of  the 

with  each   other  in  exprefGons  of  refpeft  and   friend-  nobility  as  rcfided  among  them  out  of  the  city.      Sen- 


114        ftl'P- 
Advantage       Befides  the   glory  of  having  reftored  tranquillity  to 

gained  l.y  Europe,  the  pope  gained  a  point  ot  much  confequence 

i-.  1 '  °!'C  to  his  family.      He   obtained  for  his  grandfon,  Marjra- 

paciti  a-  ret  ot  Aultna,  the  emperor  s  natural  daughter,  former- 

tion.  lv  wife   of  Alexander  de   Medici,   whom   Charles   had 


fible,  however,  of  their  inability  to  fupport  what  their 
zeal  had  prompted  them  to  undertake,  and  defirous  of 
fecuring  a  protector  againft  the  formidable  forces  with 
which  they  might  expeft  foon  to  be  attacked,  they  of- 
fered to  acknowledge  the  king  of  France  as  their  fove- 
rcign,  to   put  him  into  immediate  poffeflion  of  their  ci- 


taifed  to  the  fupreme  power  in  Florence.      Lorenzo  de     ty,   and  to  affift  him  in   recovering    thofe   provinces  in 
Medici,  the  kinfman  and  intimate  companion  of  Alex-     the  Netherlands   which   had   anciently  belonged  to  his 


ander,  had  affaffinated  him  by  one  ot  the  blackeft  trea- 
fons  recorded  in  hiilory.  Under  pretence  of  having  fc- 
curcd  him  an  affignation  with  a  lady  of  the  higheft  rank 
and  great  beauty,  he  drew  him  into  a  fecset  apartment 
of  his  houfe,  and  there  flabbed  him  as  he  lay  carelefsly 
on  a  couch,  expecYing  the  embrace  of  the  lovely  faii, 
whom  he  had  often  folicited  in  vain.  Lorenzo,  how- 
ever, did  not  reap  the  fruits  of  his  crime  ;  lor  though 
Jome  of  his  countrymen  extolled  him  as  a  third  Brutus, 
and'  endeavoured  to  feize  this  occafion  for  recovering 
their  liberties,  the  government  of  Florence  palled  into 
the  hands  o!  Cofmo  II.  another  kmfnian  of  Alexander. 
Cofmo  was  defirous  ot  marrying  the  widow  of  his  pre- 
deceffor  ;  but  the  emperor  chofe  rather  to  oblige  the 
pope,  by  bellowing  his  daughter  upon  Oclavio  Farnele, 
fori  of  the  duke  of  Parma. 

Charles  had   foon  farther  caufe  to  be  fenfible  of  his 
thftrefled.    obligations   to  the  holy   father  for  bringing   about  the 
.tieaty  of  Nice.      His   troops  everywhere  mutinied    for 
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crown.  True  policy  directed  Francis  to  comply  \i  ith 
this  propofal.  The  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois 
were  more  valuable  than  the  duchy  of  Milan,  for  which 
he  had  lo  long  contended  ;  and  their  fituation  in  regard 
to  Fiance  made  it  more  eafy  to  .conquer  or  to  defend 
them.  But  Fiancis  overrated  the  Milanefe.  He  had  Extreme 
lived  in  triendfhip  with  the  emperor  ever  fince  their  in-  credulity 
terview  at  Aig.ues-mortes,  and  Chaileshad  promifed  him  °^  Francu* 
the  inveftiture  of  that  duchy.  Forgetting,  therefore, 
all  his  pall  injuries,  and  the  deceitful  promifes  by  which 
he  had  been  io  often  duped,  the  credulous,  generous 
Francis,  not  onlv  rejefled  the  proportions  of  the  citi- 
zens ot  Ghent,  but  communicated  to  the  emperor  his 
whole  negotiation  with  the  malecontents. 

Judging  of  Chailts's  heart  by  his  own,  Francis  hoped 
by  this  feemingly  difinterefted  proceeding  to  obtain  at    - 
once  the   inveftiture  of  Milan  ;  and  the  emperor,  well 
acquainted  with  the  weaki  1  fs  of  his  rival,  flattered  him 


in  this  apprehenfion,  tor  his  own  felhlh  purpofes.      His 

want  of  pay,  aid  the  ability  of  his  generals  only  could     pretence  being  nccelTary  in  the  Netherlands,  he  demand-        II9 

have  prevented  a  total  revolt.    He  had  depended,  as  his     ed  a  paffage  through  France.   It  was  immcd'ately  grant-  H.  allows 

chief  refouree  for  difcharging  the  arrears  due  to  his  fol-     ed  him  ;  and  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  pre-  Cha.-lcsto 

,1  ,   1  •    pais  thro" 

nltrancts  ol  Ins  ! 


hi-  Jomi- 


diers,  upon   the  fubfidies  which  he   expedled  from  his     cious,  fet  out,  notwithilanding  the  remo 
Call  1'  .  t,.      Fur  this  purpofe  he  afiembled  the     council  and  the   fears  of  hio  fcSpaiiifh  fubjccls,  with  a    ;  ns 
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fmall  but  Splendid  train  of  100  perfon9.  He  was  met 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke 
of  Or.eans,  who  offered  to  go  into  Spain,  and  remain 
there  as  hoftsges,  till  he  mould  reach  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  but  Charles  replied,  that  the  king's  honour  was 
fufficient  for  his  fa'ety,  and  profecuted  his  journey  with- 
out any  other  fecurity.  The  kino  entertained  him  with 
the  utmofl  mat'ni  :cence  at  Paris,  and  the  two  young 
princes  did  not  take  leave  of  him  till  he  entered  the 
Low  Countries  ;  yet  he  ft 1 11  found  rreans  to  evade  his 
promife,  and  Francis  continued  to  believe  him  fincere. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
the  emperor,  who  was' joined  by  three  armies,  lent  am- 
baffadors  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  offered  to  throw 
open  their  gates.  Chailes  only  condefcended  to  reply, 
"  That  he  would  appear  among  them  as  a  fovereign 
and  a  judge,  with  the  fceptre  and  the  fword."  He  ac- 
cordingly entered  the  place  of  his  nativity  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  ;  and  isftead  of  that  lenity  which 
ii'  ht  have  been  expected,  exhibited  an  awful  example 
of  his  Severity.  Twenty-fix  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  put  to  death  ;  a  C eater  number  were  banilhed  ; 
the  city  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  its  privileges  ;  a 
new  fyttem  of  laws  and  political  administration  was  pre- 
scribed ;  and  a  lartje  fine  was  impofed  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  order  to  defray  the  exoence  of  ere&ing  a  cita- 
del, together  with  an  annual  tax  for  the  fupport  of  a 
garrifon.  They  were  not  only  defpoiled  of  their  an- 
cient immunities,  but  made  to  pay,  like  conquered  peo- 
ple, for  the  means  of  perpetuating  their  own  flavery. 

Having  thus  re-eftablifhed-his  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries,  ?nd  being  now  under  no  neceffty  of  conti- 
nuing that  lcene  ot  falfehood  and  diffimulation  with 
which  he  had  amufed  the  French  monarch,  Charles  be- 
gan gradually  to  throw  afide  the  veil  under  which  he 
had  concealed  his  intentions  with  rcSpect  to  the  Mila- 
r.efe,  and  at  laft  peremptorily  refilled  to  give  up  a  tcvri- 
tory  of  fuch  value,  or  voluntarily  to  make  fuch  a  liberal 
addition  to  the  Strength  of  an  enemy  by  diminishing  his 
own  power.  He  even  denied  that  he  had  ever  made 
any  promife  which  could  bind  him  to  an  action  fo  fool- 
ilh,  and  fo  contrary  to  his  own  intereil. 

This  tranfaftion  expofed  the  king  of  France  to  as 
much  fcorn  as  it  did  the  emperor  to  cenfure.  The  cre- 
dulous fimplicity  of  Francis  feemed  to  merit  no  other 
rtturn,  after  experiencing  lo  often  the  duplicity  arid  ar- 
tifices of  his  rival.  He  remonftrated,  however,  and  ex- 
claimed as  if  this  had  been  the  firft  circumstance  in 
which  the  emperor  had  deceived  him.  The  infult  of- 
fered to  his  underflanding  affected  him  even  more  fen- 
fibly  than  the  injury  done  to  his  intereft ;  and  he  dif- 
covered  fuch  refentment  as  made  it  obvious  that  he 
would  feize  on  the  firft  opportunity  of  revenge,  and 
that  a  new  war  would  foon  delolate  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

Meanwhile  Charles  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention 
towards  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Proteflants  ha- 
ving in  vain  demanded  a  general  council,  preffed  him 
earneftly  to  appoint  a  conference  between  a  Select  num- 
ber of  divines  of  each  party,  in  order  to  examine  the 
points  in  difpute.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet  was  affem- 
bled  at  Ratiibon:  and  fuch  a  conference,  notwithstand- 
ing the  oppofition  of  the  pope,  was  held  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor.  But  the  di- 
vines chofen  to  manage  the  controversy,  though  men  of 


learning  and  moderation,  were  only  able  to  fettle  a  few 
Speculative  opinions,  all  points  relative  to  worfhip  and  " 
jurisdiction  Serving  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  difpu- 
tants.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  his  endeavours  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation  ineffectual,  and  being 
impatient  to  clofe  the  diet,  prevailed  on  a  majority  of 
the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  edict  of  recefs ; 
viz.  that  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had 
a  'reed,  fnotild  be  held  as  points  decided  ;  that  thoSe 
about  which  they  had  diffeted,  Should  be  referred  to  the- 
determination  of  a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not 
be  obtained,  to  a  national  fynod  ;  and  Should  it  prove 
impracticable  alSo  to  aSTemble  a  Synod  oS  Germany,  that 
a  general  diet  of  the  empire  fhould  be  called  within  1  -i 
months,  in  order  to  give  final  judgment  on  the  whole 
controversy;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  innovations 
fhould  be  attempted,  nor  any  endeavours  employed  to- 
gain  profelytes. 

This  diet  rave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  The  bare 
mention  of  allowing  a  diet,  compofed  chiefly  of  laymeu, 
to  pafs  judgrr  ent  in  regard  to  articles  of  faith,  appeared 
to  him  no  lefs  criminal  and  profane  than  the  word  of 
thofe  herelies  which  the  emperor  feemed  fo  zealous  to 
fupprefs.  'The  Proteflants  alfo  were  diffatlsSed  with  it, 
as  it  considerably  abridged  the  liberty  which  they  at 
that  time  enjoyed.  They  murmured  loudly  againit  it; 
and  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  Seeds  of  difcontent 
in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  private  declaration,  ex- 
empting them  from  whatever  they  thought  injurious  or 
oppreSSlve  in  the  recefs,  and  ascertaining  to  them  the  full 
poffefGon  of  all  their  former  privileges. 

The  Situation  of  the  emperor's  aifSirs  at  this  jun&ure- 
made  thefe  extraordinary  conceffions  neceffary.  He 
forefaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
he  wp.s  alaimed  at  the  rapid  progreSs  of  the  Turks  in 
Hungary.  A  ^i-eat  revolution  had  happened  in  that 
kingdom.  John  Zapol  Scxpus,  by  the  affiltance  of 
Sol y man,  had  vvrelted  Srom  the  king  of  the  Romans  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country.  John  died,  ard  leSt 
an  infant  Son.  Ferdinand  attempted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  minority,  in  order  to  repoffefs  himfelf  of  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  but  his  ambition  was  disappointed  by 
the  activity  and  addreSs  of  George  Martinuzzi,  bilhop 
of  Waradin,  who  Shared  the  regency  with  the  queen. 
Senfible  that  he  was  unable  to  oppofe  the  king  of  the 
Romans  in  the  field,  Martinuzzi  fatisfied  himfelf  with 
holding  out  die  fortified  towns,  all  of  which  he  provided 
with  every  thing  neceffary  for  defence;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  Sent  ambaffadors  to  Solyman,  befteching  him  to 
extend  ton-ards  the  fon  that  imperial  protection  which 
had  fo  generoufly  maintained  the  father  on  his  throne. 
Ferdinand  ufed  his  utmoit  endeavours  to  thwart  this 
negotiation,  and  even  meanly  offered  to  hold  the  Hun- 
garian crown  on  the  fame  ignominious  condition  by 
which  John  had  held  it,  that  o-  paying  tribute  to  the 
Porte.  But  the  fultan  Saw  fuch  advantages  from  ef- 
poufing  the  intereft  of  the  young  kinj,  that  he  initant- 
ly  marched  into  Hungary  ;  and  the  Germans,  having 
formed  the  Siege  of  Buda,  were  defeated  with  great 
flaughter  before  that  city.  Solyman,  however,  inltead 
of  becoming  the  protector  of  the  infant  Sovereign  whom, 
he  had  relieved,  made  ufe  of  this  fuccefs  to  extend  hi» 
own  dominions :  he  Sent  the  queen  and  her  fon  into 
Tranfilvania,  which  province  he  allotted  them,  and  add- 
ed  Hungary  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Happily 
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Happily  for  the  Proteftant;),  Charles  received  intelli- 
"  pence  ot  this  revolution  foon  after  the  diet  at  Ratifbon; 

and  by  the  conceffions  which  lie  made  them,  he  obtain- 
ed inch  liberal  fupplies,  both  ol  men  and  money,  as  left 
T1-  him  under  little  anxiety  about  the  fecurity  ot  Germany. 
Under  takes  He  therefore  haltened  to  join  his  fleet  and  army  in  Ita- 
ly, in  order  to  carry  into  execution  a  great  and  favourite 
enterprize  which  he  had  concerted  againft  Algiers : 
though  it  would  certainly  hive  been  more  confident 
with  his  dignity  to  have  conducted  the  whole  force  of 
the  empire  againft  Solyman,  the  common  enemy  of 
Chriftcndom,  who  was  ready  to  enter  his  Aufbian  do- 
minions. But  many  reafons  induced  Charles  to  prefer 
the  African  expedition  :  he  wanted  ftrength,  or  at  lealt 
moviey,  to  combat  the  Turks  in  fo  diftant  a  country  as 
Hungary  ;  and  the  glory  which  he  had  formerly  ac- 
quired in  Barbary  led  him  to  hope  or  the  like  fuccefs, 
while  the  cries  of  his  Spanifh  fubjects  roufed  him  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  ravagers.  But  the  unfortunate 
event  of  this  expedition  has  already  been  related  under 
the  article  Algiers,  n1  T4 — 23. 

The  lofs  which  the  emperor  fuffered  in  this  calami- 

'.       ,tous  expedition  encourao-ed  the  kiniT  of  France  to  besrin 
1  s  ami  ...  .  ^ 

hoftilities,  on  which  he  had  been  for  fome  time  refolved ; 

and  an  action  di  (honourable  to  civil  fociety  furnifhed 
him  with  too  good  a  pretext  for  taking  arms.  The 
marquis  del  Guafto,  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  having 
got  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  deftination  ol"  two 
ambaffadors,  Rincon  and  Fergofo,  whom  Francis  had 
difpatched,  the  one  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  other  to 
the  republic  of  Venice  ;  knowing  how  much  his  mafter 
wifhed  to  difcover  the  intentions  of  the  French  mo- 
narch, and  of  what  confequence  it  was  to  retard  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  meafures,  he  employed  fome  foldiers  be- 
longing to  the  garrifon  of  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  thefe 
ambalTadors  as  they  failed  down  the  Po,  who  murdered 
them  and  moft  of  their  attendants,  and  feized  their  pa- 
pers. Francis  immediately  demanded  reparation  for 
this  barbarous  outrage  ;  and  as  Charles  endeavoured  to 
put  him  off  with  an  evafivc  anfwer,  he  appealed  to  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  fetting  forth  the  heinoufnefs  of 
the  injury,  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  difregarding 
his  juft  requeft,  and  the  neceffity  of  vengeance.  But 
Charles,  who  was  a  more  profound  negotiator,  defeated 
in  a  great  meafure  the  effects  of  thefe  reprefentations  : 
he  fecured  the  fidelity  of  the  Proteftant  princes  in  Ger- 
many, by  granting  them  new  conceffions ;  and  he  en- 
gaged the  king  of  England  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  under 
pretence  of  defending  Europe  againft  the  Infidels  ; 
while  Fiancis  was  only  able  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  (who  for  the  fjrft 
time  interefted  themfelves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  more 
potent  monarch*  of  the  fouth),  and  to  renew  his  treatv 
with  Solyman,  which  drew  011  him  the  indignation  of 
Chriftendom. 

But  the  activity  of  Francis  fupplied  all  the  defects  of 
his  negotiation.  Five  armies  were  foon  ready  to  take 
the  field,  under  different  generals,  and  with  different 
deftinations.  Nor  was  Charles  wa'  •  h  his  prepara- 
tions. He  and  Henry  a  fecond  t:  le  an  ideal  di- 
"ifion  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  but  as  the  hoftilities 
which  folknved  terminated  in  notb'ig  decifive,  and  were 
diftinguifhed  by  no  rein--'  Sic  r>  t,  except  the  battle 
of  Cerifoles  (gained  b  nguien  over  the  im- 
perialists, and  ia  wh:                        *he  emperor's  beft 
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troops  fell),  at  lafl  Francis  and  Charles,  mutually  tired 
ot  haihffing  each  other,  concluded  at  Orefpy  "a  treaty 
of  peace,  in  which  the  kinj  of  England  was  not  men- 
tioned ;   and    trom    being   implacable   enemies,   became  ""J'2'0'1* 

-..,.,..  '  ,   eluded  it 

once  more,  to  appearance,  cordial  fuends,  and  even  al-(juf„, 

lies  by  the  ties  oi  blood. 

The  chief  articles  of  this  treaty  were,  that  all  the 
conquefls  which  either  party  had  made  fince  the  truce  of 
Nice  mould  be  reftored  ;  that  the  emperor  fhould  give 
in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  either  his  own  eld- 
eft  daughter,  with  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  fecond 
daughter  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  invcfli- 
ture  of  the  Milanefe  ;  that  Francis  fhould  renounce  all 
pretentions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  well  as  to  the 
fovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  frivc 
up  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  ;  and  that 
both  fhould  unite  in  making  war  againft  the  Turks.     - 

The  emperor  was  chiefly  induced  to  grant  condi- 
tions fo  advantageous  to  France,  by  a  defire  of  hum- 
bling the  Proteftant  princes  in  Germany.  With  the 
papal  jurifdiction,  he  forefaw  they  would  endeavour  to 
throw  off  the  imperial  authority  ;  and  he  determined 
to  make  his  zeal  for  the  former  a  pretence  for  enfor- 
cing and  extending  the  latter.  However,  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  before  the  confummation  of  his 
marriage,  difentangled  the  emperor  from  the  moft  trou- 
blefome  Stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Crefpy  ;  and  the 
French  monarch,  being  Hill  engaged  in  hoftilities  with 
England,  was  unable  to  obtain  any  reparation  for  the 
lofs  which  he  fuffered  by  this  unforefeen  event.  Thefe 
hoftilities,  like  thofe  between  Charles  and  Francis,  ter- 
minated in  nothing  decilive.  Equally  tired  of  a  llruggle 
attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to  either,  the  con- 
tending princes  concluded,  at  Campe,  near  Ardies,  a 
treaty  of  peace;  in  which  it  was  Stipulated,  that  France 
fhould  pay  the  arrears  due  by  former  treaties  to  Eng- 
land. But  thefe  arrears  did  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  fums  expended  by  Henry  on  his  military  opera- 
tions ;  and  Francis  being  in  no  condition  to  difcharge 
them,  Boulogne  (a  chargeable  pledge)  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  as  a  fecurity  for  the  debt.  j,g 

In  confequence  of  the  emperor's  refolution  to  humble  Charles  o- 
the   Proteftant   princes,   he  concluded  a  difho'nourable'1',8e:'  t0 
peace  with  the  Porte,  Stipulating  that  his  brother  Fer-^j"j*" 
dinand    fhould   pay  tribute   for  that  part  of  Hungary  ,,t„usl.cac, 
which  he   (till  poffefTed  ;  while  the   lultan   enjoyed  the  wick  the 
imperial  and  undifturbed  poffeffion  of  all  the  reft.      AtTurk<au(* 
the    fame  time   he   entered  into   a  league  with  pope    '"c  " 
Paul  III.  for  the  extirpation  ot  herety  ;  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  to  opprefs  the  liberties  of  Germany.    Here, 
however,   his   ambition  met   with  a  levere  check  ;  for 
though  he   was   fuccefsful  at    firft,   he  was   obliged  in 
1552  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Proteftants  on  their 
own  terms;  as  has  been  related  under  the  article  Re- 
formation, n°  26 — 32. 

By  the  peace  concluded  on  this  occafion  the  emperor  Attempts 
loft  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  had  formed  the  to  recover 
barrier  of  the  empire  on   that  quarter;  and   therefore  f0,'ff* 
foon  after  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  order')roVi 
to  recover  thefe  three  bifhoprics.      In  order  to  conceal 
the  deftination  of  his  army,  he   gave  out,   that  he  in- 
tended to  lead  it  into  Hungary,  to  fecond  Maurice  in 
his  operations  againft  the  Infidels  ;  and  as  that  pretext 
failed   him,   when   he   began   to   advance  towards   the 
Rhine,  he  propagated  a  report  that  he  was  marching- 
I  firft 
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ftrft  to  chaftife  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  who  had  re- 
™""v  fufed  to  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  I'affau,  and  whofe 

cruel  exactions   in  that  part  of  Germany  called  loudly 
for  redrefs. 

The  French,  however,  were  not  deceived  by  thefe  arts. 
Henry  immediately  gueifed  the  true  object  of  Charles's 
ltg  armament,  and  refolved  to  defend  his  conquells  with  vi- 
tohliged  gour.  The  defence  of  Met/,  againll  which  it  was  fore- 
1  Wife  theft-en  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned,  was 
committed  to  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guife,  who 
poffeffed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualities  that  ren- 
der men  great  in.  military  command.  He  repaired  with 
joy  to  the  dangerous  ftation  ;  and  many  of  the  French 
nobility,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  eager  to  ditlin- 
guifh  themfelves  under  fuch  a  leader,  entered  Met?,  as 
volunteers.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  ill  fortified, 
and  the  fuburbs  large.  For  all  thelc  defects  the  duke 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  remedy.  He  repaired  the  old 
fortifications  with  all  pofiible  expedition,  labouring  with 
his  own  hands  ;  the  officers  imitated  his  example  ;  and 
the  foldiers,  thus  encouraged,  cheerfully  fubmitted  to 
the  molt  fevere  toils  ;  he  erected  new  works,  and  he  le- 
velled the  fuburbs  with  the  ground.  At  the  fame  time 
he  filed  the  magazines  with  provifions  and  military 
ilores,  compelled  all  ufelefs  perfons  to  leave  the  place, 
and  laid  walte  the  neighbouring  country ;  yet  fuch  were 
his  popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts  of  acquiring  an 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  citizens  not 
only  refrained  from  murmuring,  but  feconded  him  with 
no  lefs  ardour  than  the  foldiers  in  all  his  operations — 
in  the  ruin  of  their  eftates,  and  in  the  havoc  of  their 
public  and  private  buildings. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  continued  his  march  towards 
Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  00,000  men.  On  his  approach 
Albert  of  Biandenburgh,  whofe  army  did  not  exceed 
20,000,  withdrew  into  that  principality,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  join  the  French  king  ;  and  Charles,  notwith- 
standing the  advanced  feafon,  it  being  towards  the  end 
of  October,  laid  fiege  to  Metz,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  moil  experienced  officers. 

The  attention  of  both  the  beliegers  and  the  befieged 
was  turned  for  fome  time  towards  the  motions  of  Al- 
bert, who  ilill  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  undeter- 
mined which  fide  to  take,  though  refolved  to  fell  his 
fervice.  Charles  at  lall  came  up  to  his  price,  and  he 
joined  the  imperial  army.  The  emperor  now  flattered 
htmfelf  that  nothing  could  refill  his  force;  but  he  found 
himfelf  deceived.  After  a  liege  of  almoil  60  davs,  du- 
ring which  he  had  attempted  all  that  was  thought  pof- 
fille  for  art  01  valour  to  effect,  and  had  loll  upwards  of 
30,000  men  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  difeafes, 
or  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprife. 

When  the  French  fallied  out  to  attack  the  enemv's 
rear,  the  imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the  lick  and 
wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  All  the  roads 
by  which  the  army  retired  were  ftrewed  with  the  fame 
miferable  obje&s  ;  who,  having  made  an  effort  beyond 
their  ilrength  to  efcape,  and  not  being  able  to  pn 
were  left  to  periih  without  affiftance.  Happily  that, 
and  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not  the 
power  to  perform,  they  received  from  their  enemies. 
I  he  'lake  of  Guife  ordered  them  all  to  be  taken  caie 
of,  and  fupplied  with  e«ery  ncccllarv  ;  he  appointed 
Via.  XVII.  Pan  II. 
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phyficians  to  attend,   and  direct  what   treatment  wa»     *•*•" 
proper  for  the  fick  and  wounded,  and  what  refreihments  * 

for  the  feeble  ;  and  fuch  as  recovered  he  fent  home, 
under  an  efcort  of  foldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear 
their  charges.  By  thefc  acts  of  humanity,  lefs  common 
in  that  age,  the  duke  of  Guife  completed  that  heroic 
character  which  he  had  jultly  acquired  by  his  brav; 
and  fuccefsful  defence  of  Metz.  tje 

The  emperor's  misfortunes  were  not  confined  to  Ger-Ill;  further 
many.  During  his  relidence  at  Villach,  he  had  been  akisf"r- 
obliged  to  borrow  200,000  crowns  of  Cofmo  de  Me- 
dici ;  and  fo  low  was  his  credit,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  Cofmo  in  poffeffion  of  the  principality  of  Piombir.o 
as  a  fecurity  for  that  inconfiderable  fum ;  by  which 
means  he  loll  the  footing  he  had  hitherto  maintained  in 
Tufcany.  Much  about  the  fame  time  he  loll  Sienna. 
The  citizens,  who  had  long  enjoyed  a  republican  go- 
vernment, rofe  againfl  the  Spanilh  garrifon,  which  they 
had  admitted  as  a  check  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  nobi- 
lity, but  which  they  found  was  meant  to  enflave  them  ; 
forgetting  their  domeltic  animofities,  they  recalled  the 
exiled  nobles  ;  they  demolifhed  the  citadel,  and  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  France. 

To  thefe  unfortunate  events  one  ftill  more  fatal  had 
almoft  fucceeded.  The  fevere  adminillration  of  the 
viceroy  of  Naples  had  filled  that  kingdom  with  mur- 
muring and  diffatisfaction.  The  prince  of  Salerno,  the 
head  of  the  malecontents,  fled  to  the  court  of  France. 
The  French  monarch,  after  the  example  of  his  father, 
applied  to  the  grand  fignior  ;  and  Solyman,  at  that 
time  highly  incenfed  againft  the  houfe  ot  Auflria  on 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Hungary,  fent  a  power- 
ful fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of 
the  corfair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barba- 
roffa,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  his  mailer  in  courage,  ta- 
lents, or  in  good  fortune.  Dragut  appeared  on  the 
coall  ot  Calabria  at  the  time  appointed  ;  but  not  being 
joined  by  the  French  fleet  according  to  conceit,  he  re- 
turned to  Conilantinople,  after  plundering  and  burning 
feveral  places,  and  filling  Naples  with  conflernation.  j,t 

Highly  mortified   by  fo   many  difafters,   Charles  re-  U  fuccefs- 
tired    into   the    Low   Countries,    breathing   vengeance^1'   " '.'" 
againfl  France  :  and  here  the  war  was  carried  on  with    . 
conliderable  vigour.    Impatient  to  efface  the  ilain  which 
his  military  reputation  had  received  before  Metz,  Charles 
laid  fiege  to  Terouane  ;  and  the  fortifications  being  in 
difrepair,  that  important  place  was  carried  by  affault. 
Hel'din  alfo  was  inveiled,  and  carried  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.     The  king  of  France   was  too   late  in   affembling 
his  forces  to  afford  relief  to  either  of  thefe  placts  ;  and 
the  emperor  afterwards  cautioully  avoided  an  engage- 
ment, in 

The  impei  ial  arms  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Italv.   The  But  not  fo 
viceroy  of  Naples  failed  in  an  attempt  to  recovci  Siena;1"  ot'Kr 
and  the   French   not  only  eflablifhcd  themfelves  more"'1 
firmly  in' Tufcany,  but  conquered  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Corfica.     Nor  did  the  affairs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
go  on  better  in  I  y  during  the  courfe  of  this  year. 

Isabella  and  her  cared  once  more  in  Tianfylva- 

nia,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ready  for  revolt,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  d'lth  of  Maitinuz/i,  whole  lols 
they  had  feverely  felt.  -•  trii  -  blemen  of  eminence 
declared  in  favour  of  t1  and  the  bafhaw 

of  Belgrade,  by  Scly"  I   fcfpoufing  las  caufe, 

in 
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in  oppofitiir.  to  Ferdinand,  Callaldo,  the  Auftrian  gene-  (ohftrved  he),  trom  the  17th  year  of  tny  age,   all  my     BptAK 

'  ial,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Tranfylvania  to  Ifabella  and  thoughts  and  attention  to  public  objects,  rrferving  no  L— ~/~" 

the  Turks.  portion  of  my  time  for  the  indulgence  of  eafc,  and  vtiy 

In  order  to  counterbalance  thefe  and  other  biles,  the  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleafure.     Either  in 

emperor,  in  1  c  54,  concerted  a  marriage  between  his  foil  a  pacific  or  hollile  manner,  I  have  vilited  Germany  nine 

Philip  and  Mary  of  England,  in  hopes  of  adding  that  times,  Spain   lix  times,   France  four  times,   Inly   fevon 

kingdom  to  hi;  other  dominion;.      Meanwhile  the  war  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,   England  twice, 

between  Henry  and  Charles  was  carried  on  with  various  Africa  as  often  ;  and  while  my  health   permitted  me  to 

fucceft  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy  much  to  the  discharge  the  duty  of  a  fovereign,  and  the  vigour  of  my 

difadvantage  of  France.      The  French,  under  the  com-  conlb'tution  was  equal  in  any  degree  to  the  arduous  of. 

mand  of  Strozzi,   were  defeated   in  the   battle  of  Mer-  free  ot  governing  fuch  extenlive  dominions,  I  never  fliun- 

ciano  ;  Sienna  was  redi.-:ed  by  Medicino,  the  Florentine  ned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue;  but  now,  when 

general,   after  a  flege  of  ten  months;  and  the   gallant  rny  health  is  broken,  and  my  vigour  exhaulted  by  the 

Siencle  were    fubjected   to   the   Spanifh  yoke.      Much  rage  of  an  incurable  diltemper,  my  growing  infirmities 

about  the  fame  time  a  plot  was  formed  by  the  Francif-  admonilh  me  to  retire  ;  nor  am  I  fo  fond  of  reigning, 

cans,  but  happily  discovered  before  it  could  be  carried  as  to  retain  the  fceptre  in  an   impotent  hand,   which  is 

into  execution,  to  betray  Mel/,  to  the  Imperialilts.  The  no  longer  able  to  protect   my   fubjeets.      Inftead  of  a 

father-guardian,  and  twenty  other  monks,  received  fen-  fovereign  worn  out  with  difeafes   (continued  he),  and 

tence  of  death  on  account  of  this  cjinfpiracy  ;  but  the  fearce  halt  alive,   I  give  you  one    in   the   prime  of  life, 

guardian,  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution,  already  aceullomed  to  govern,  and  who  adds  to  the  vi- 

was  murdered   by    his  incenfed   accomplices,  whom  he  nour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  fagacitv  of  maturer 

had  feduced  ;  and  fix  of  the  younrjeft  were  pardoned.  years."      Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his 

While  war  this  raged  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun-  knees,  and   kiffed   his   father's   hand,    "  It    is  in  your 

tries,   Germany  enjoyed  fuch  profound   tranquillity,  as  power  (faid  Charles),  by  a  wife   and  virtuous  adtnini- 

afl'ordcd  the  diet  full  leifure  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  llration,  to  juttify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  give 

plan  of  religious   pacification   agreed    upon   at  Pafl'au,  this  day  of   my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demonltrate 

and  referred  to  the  contideration  of  the  next  meeting  of  that  you  are  worthy  of  the   extraordinary  confidence 

the  Germanic   body.      During  the   negociation  of  this  which  L  repofe  in  you.      Prefcive    (added  he)    an   in- 

treaty,  an  event  happened  winch  altonilhed  all  Europe,  violable  regard  for  religion  ;   maintain  the  Catholic  faith 

and  confounded  the  reafonings  of  the  wifeft  politicians,  in  its  purity;  let  the  laws  ot  your  country  be  facted  in 

The  emperor  Charles  V.   though  no  more  than  56,   an  your  eyes;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  of  your  people; 

age  when  objects  of  ambition  operate  with  full  force  on  and  it  the  time  fhould  ever  come  when  you  (hall  wifh 

the  mind,   and  are    generally  purfued  with  the  greateft  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you  have 

ardour,  had  for  fome  time  formed  the  refolution  of  re-  a  fon  to  whom  you  can   re'.gn  your   fceptre   with  as 

figning  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  fon  Philip.      He  much  fatisfattion  as  I  give  up  mine  to  you."      A  few 

now  determined  to   put  it  in  execution.      Various  have  weeks  after,   he  religned  to  Philip  the  fovereignty   of 

been  the  opinions  of  hiftorians  concerning  a  refolution  Spain  and  America  ;  refeiving  nothing  to   himlclr  out 

10  lingular  and  unexpected;  but  the  moll  probable  feem  ot   all   thefe   valt   pofTefiions  but  an  annual  petition  of 

to  be,  the  difappointments  which  Charles  had  met  with  ico,ooo  crowns. 

in   his   ambitious   hopes,   and  the   daily  decline  of  his  Charles  was  now  impatient  to   embark  for   Spain, 

health.      He  had  early  in  life   been  attacked  with  the  where  he  had  fixed   on  a  place  of  retreat ;  but   by  the 

trout  ;  and  the  fits  were  now  become   fo  frequent  and  advice  of  his  phyficians,  he  put  off  his  voyage  for  fome 

fevere,  that  not  only  the  vigour  of  his  conftitution  was  months,  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  ;  and, 

broken,  but  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  fenfibly  im-  by  yielding  to  their  judgment,   he   had  the  fatisfaction 

paired.      He  therefore  judged  it  more  decent  to  con-  before  he  left  the  Low  Countries  of  taking  a  coniider- 

ceal  his  infirmities  in  fome  folitude,  than  to  expofe  them  able   (tep  towards  a  peace  with   France.     This  he  ar- 

any  longer  to  the  public  eye  ;  and  as  he  was  unwilling  dently  longed  for;  not  only  on  his  Ion's  account,  whofe 

to  forfeit  the  fame,  or  lofe  the  acquifitions  of  his  better  adminiilration  he  wiftied  to  commence  in  quietnefs,  but 

■'•ears,  by  attempting  to  guide  the  reins  of  government  that  he  might  have  the  glory,  when  quitting  the  world, 

when   tic  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  them  with  flea-  of  reltoring  to  Europe  that  tranquillity  which  his  am- 

dinefs,   he   determined  to  feek    in  the    tranquillity  of  bition  had  banifhed  out  of  it  almolt  from  the  time  that 

retirement,   that   happinefs  which  he   had  in  vain  pur-  he  affumed  the  reins  of  government. 
rued   amidft   the  tumults  of  war  and  the  intrigues  of         The  great  bar  to  fuch  a  pacification,  on  the  part  of 

llate.  France,  was  the  treaty   which   Henry  had  concluded 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  Charles,  who  had  with  the  Pope  ;    and  the  emperor's   claims  were   too 
already  ceded  to   his  fon  Philip  the  kingdom  of  Naples  numerous  to  hope  for  adjufling    them  fuddenly.      A.\rrKeof! 
and  the  duchy   of  Milan,   aflcmbled  the  ftates  of  the  truce  of  five  years  was  therefore  propofed  by  Charles  ;  live  years 
Low  Countries  at  BrufTels  ;  and  feating  himfelf  for  the  during  which  term,   without  difcuffing  their  refpec~tive-n"cluJei! 
laft  time  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  he  explained  to  his  fub-  pretenlions,   each  fhould  retain  what  was  in  his  poflef-  * 
jects   the  reafons  of  his  refignation,  and   folcmnly  de-  fion  ;  and   Flenry,  through  the  perfualion  of  the  con- 
volved his  authority  upon  Philip.      He  recounted  with  liable  Montmorency,  who  reprefented  the  imprudence 
dignity,  but    without  oftentation,   all  the  great  things  ot  facrificing  the  true  intereits  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  fince  the  com-  rafh  engagements  that  he  had  come  under  with  Paul, 
nveneement  of  his  adminiilration.     "  I  have  dedicated  authoriled  his  amba'Tadors  to  li^n  at  Vaucclles  a  treaty, 

4  which 
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which  would  infure  to  biro  for  fo  confiderable  a  period 
the  Important  conquefl  which  he  hiid  made  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy's  dominions. 

The  Pope,  when  informed  of  this  tranfattion,  was  no 
lefs  filled  with  terror  and  aftonifhment  than  rage  and  in- 
dignation. But  he  took  equal  care  to  conceal  his  fear 
and  his  anger.  He  affedtcd  to  approve  highly  of  the 
truce;  and  he  offered  his  mediation,  as  the  common  fa- 
ther of  Chriltendouj,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  defini- 
tive peace.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  cardinal 
Rtbibo  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Bruflels,  and  his  ne- 
phew cardinal  Caraffa  to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  in- 
ftrudtions  of  both  were  the  fame  ;  but  Carafta,  befidts 
thefe,  received  a  private  commiflion,  tolpaie  neither  in- 
treaties,  pmmifes,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  induce  the 
French  monarch  to  renounce  the  truce  and  renew  Ills 
engagements  with  the  holy  fee.  He  flattered  I  Ienry 
with  the  conquclt  of  Naples  ;  he  gained  by  hi;  addrels 
the  Guifes,  the  queen,  and  even  the  famous  Diana  of 
Poidiers,  duchels  of  Valentinois,  the  king's  miftrels  ; 
and  they  ealily  Iwayed  the  king  himfelf,  who  already 
leaned  to  that  fide  towards  which  they  wiflied  to  incline 
him.  All  Montmorency's  prudent  remonllrancts  were 
dilregarded  ;  the  nuncio  (by  powers  from  Rome)  ab- 
folved  Henry  from  his  oath  of  truce;  and  that  weak 
prince  figncd  a  new  treaty  with  the  Pope  ;  which  re- 
kindled witli  frefh  violence  the  flames  of  war,  both  in 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

No  looner  was  Paul  made  acquainted  with  the  luc- 
cefs  of  this  negotiation  than  he  proceeded  to  the  mod 
indecent  extremiiies  againil  Philip,  lie  ordered  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador  to  be  impnfoned  ;  he  excommuni- 
cated the  Colonnas,  becaufe  or  their  attachment  to  the 
imperial  houfe  ;  and  he  confidered  Philip  as  guilcy  of 
high  treafon,  and  to  have  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  hold  of 
the  holy  fee.,  fur  afterward  affording  them  a  retreat  in 
his  dominions. 

Alarmed  at  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  whom  he  had 
been  faugh?  to  regard  with  the  molt  lupcrllitious  vene- 
ration, as  the  vicegerent  of  Chrift  and  the  common  fa- 
ther or  Chriftcndom,  Philip  tried  every  gentle  melnod 
before  he  made  ufe  of  force.      He  even  conlulted  feme 


Span 


ivines  on  the  lawfulnefs  of  taking  arms  againft 


a  pcrfon  fo  facred.  They  decided  in  his  favour  ;  and 
Pan]  continuing  inexorable,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom 
the  negotiations  as  well  as  the  war  had  been  committed, 
entered  the  eccleiiaflical  Hate  at  the  head  of  ic, too  ve- 
getans, and  earned  tenor  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 

The  haughty  pontiff,  though  ii ill  inflexible  and  un- 
daunted in  himfelf,  was  forced  to  pive  way  to  the  tears 
of  the  cardinals,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  40  days. 
Mean  time  the  duke  of  Guife  arriving  with  a  fupply  of 
20,000  French  troops,  Paul  became  more  arrogant  than 
ever,  and  banifhed  all  thoughts  from  his  mind  but  thofe 
o:  war  and  revenge.  The  duke  of  Guife,  however,  who 
had  precipitated  his  country  into  this  war,  chiefly  from 
a  defire  of  gaining  a  field  where  he  might  difplay  his 
own  talents,  was  able  to  pcriorm  nothing  in  Italy  wor- 
thy of  his  former  fame.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  fiege  of  Civetella  ;  he  could  not  bring  the  duke  of 
Alva  to  a  general  engagement  ;  his  army  perilhed  by 
difeafes  ;  and  the  Pope  negltdted  to  funjifh  the  ncccf- 


fary  rcii.L.-cemer.ts.     He  begged  to  be  recalled;  and     Sfan 

France  ftood  in  need  of  hia  ahflil  y——. ' 

Philip,  though  willing  to  haVe  aroidid  a  rupture, 
was  no  fooner  njbrmed  that  Henry  had  violated  the 
truce  of  Vaucelles,  than  he  determined  to  a<'t  with  fuch 
vigour,  as  fhould  convince  Europe  that  his  father  had 
not  erred  in  reflgning  to  him  the  reigns  of  government. 
He  immediately  affembled  in  the  Low  Couatriei  a  body 
of  50, ceo  men,  and  obtained  a  fupply  of  .c,ooo  from 
England,  which  he  had  engaged  in  his  quane!  ;  and  as 
he  was  not  ambitious  of  military  fame,  he  ga«e  the 
command  of  his  army  to  Emanuel  Philibei  t  duke  of 
Savoy,  one  of  the  greatelt  generals  of  that  warlike 
age. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  kept  the  enemy  for  fume  time  in 
fufpenfe  with  regard  to  his  deft  illation  ;  at  la;l  he  feem- 
ed  to  threaten  Champagne;  towards  which  the  French 
drew  all  their  troops  ;  then  turning  fuddenlv  to  the 
right,  he  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Picardy,  and 
laid  fiege  to  St  Quintin.  It  was  deemed  in  thofe  times  The  French 
a  town  of  confiderable  11  rength  ;  but  the  fortifications  ent  rely  dc- 
had  been  much  ncglcCiel,  and  the  garrifon  did  notfeatC(1  at 
amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requMhe  for  it/:  '-i-,at:n- 
defence  :  it  mull  therefore  have  furrendered  in  a  few 
days,  it  the  admiral  de  Coligny  had  not  taken  the  sal- 
lant  lefolution  of  throwing  himfelf  into  it  with  fuch  a 
body  of  men  as  could  be  collected  on  a  fucden.  This 
he  effected  in  fpite  of  the  enemy,  breaking  through 
their  main  body.  The  place,  however,  was  clofcly  in- 
verted; and  the  conilable  Montmorency,  anxious  to  ex- 
tricate his  nephew  out  of  that  perilous  fituation,  in 
which  his  zeal  for  the  public  had  engaged  him,  as  well 
as  to  fave  a  town  of  fuch  importance,  rafhly  advanced 
to  its  relief  with  forces  one  halt  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
enemy.  His  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  he  himfelf 
made  prifoner. 

The  cautious  temper  of  Philip  on  this  occafion  faved 
France  from  devatlation,  if  not  ruin.  The  duke  of  Sa- 
voy propofed  to  overlook  all  inferior  objects,  and  march 
fpeedily  to  Paris,  which,  in  its  prefent  conitemalion,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of;  but 
Philip,  afraid  of  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  lwld  enter- 
prife,  dehred  him  to  continue  the  fiege  of  St  Quintin, 
in  order  to  fee u re  a  fafe  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difallrous 
event.  The  town,  long  and  gallantly  defended  by  Co- 
lli, ny,  was  at  lail  taken  by  ltorm  ;  but  not  till  France 
was  in  a  tlate  of  defence. 

Philip  was  now  fenllblc  that  he  had  loft  an  opportu- 
nity which  could  never  be  recalled,  of  diiliclling  his 
enemy,  and  contented  himfelf  with  reducing  Hum  and 
Catclet  ,  which  petty  towns,  together  with  St  Quintin, 
were  the  fole  fruits  of  one  of  the  molt  decilive  victories 
gained  in  the  1 6th  century,  'i  he  Catholic  king,  how- 
ever, continued  in  high  exultation  on  account  of  his 
fuccefs  :  and  as  all  his  paflions  were  tinned  with  fuper- 
iiition,  he  vowed  to  build  a  church,  a  monailcrv,  and  a 
palace,  in  honour  of  St  Laurence,  on  the  day  frjered  to 
whofe  memory  the  battle  of  St  Quintin  had  been  fought. 
He  accordingly  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice",  in 
which  ail  thefe  were  included,  and  which  he  continued 
to  forward  at  vail  expence,  for  2  2  years.  The  fame 
principle  which  dictated  the  vow  directed  the  building. 
It  was  io  formed  as  to  refemble  a  gridiron — on  which 
culinary  inltrument,  according  to  the  l.gcndary  tale) 
4  M  2  St 
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Spain.      Rt  Laurence  had fufTered  martyrdom.    Such  is  the  ori- 
k— f— ■*  pjn  0f  the  famous  efcurial  near  Madrid,   the  royal  nfi- 
de  nee  of  the  kings  of  Spain. 

The   firft   accoant  of  that  fatal  blow  which  France 
i  :.d  received  at  St  Quintin,  was  carr-ed  to   Rome  by 
the  courier  whom  Henry  haiMent  to  rccal  tlic  duke  of 
Guife.     Paul  remonftrated  warmly  againfl  the  depar- 
ture of  the  French  army  ;  but  Guife'a  orders  were  per- 
•  •  ptory.     The  arrogant  pontiff  therefore  found  it  ne- 
ceffary.  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  exigency  of 
his  affairs,   and  to  employ  the  mediation  o>  ;he  Vene- 
tians,  and   of  Cofmo   de    Medici,   in   older  to  obtain 
peace.      The  firft  overture:;  of  this  nature  were  eagerly 
lillened  to  by  the  Catholic  king,  who  ft  ill  doubted  the 
J38         juitice  of  his  caufc,  and  confederal  it  as  his  greater}  mif- 
cl  dalC°E"  fortune  to  ^e  obliged  to  contend  with  the  Pope.    Paul 
agreed  to  renounce  his  league  with  France;  and  Philip 
ftipulated  on  his  part,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  fhould  re- 
pair in  perfon  to  Rome,  and  after  afking  pardon  of  the 
holy  father  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  mafter, 
for  having  invaded  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  fhould 
receive  absolution  from  that   crime.     Thus  Paul,  thro' 
the  fuperftitious  timidity  of  Philip,  only  linifhed  an  un- 
propitious  war  not  without  any  detriment  to  the  apof- 
tolic  fee,  but  faw  his  conqueror  humbled  at  his  feet: 
and  fo  exceffive  was  the  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  in 
that  age  for  the  papal  character,  that  the  duke  ot  Alva, 
the  proudcfl  man  pcihaps  of  his  time,  and  accultomcd 
from   his  infancy    to   converfe   with  princes,   acknow- 
ledged, that  when  he  approached  Paul,  he  was  fo  much 
overawed,  that  his  voice   failed,  and  his   prefence  of 
,,0         mind  forfook  him. 
Confequen-      But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement 
cesof  the     threatened  mighty  revolutions,  was  terminated  without 
war  in  Ita-  occaf,on;ng  any  alteration  in  thofe  ftates  which  were  its 
immediate   objeft,   it   produced   effects  of  coniiderable 
confequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.      In  order  to  de- 
tach Octavio  Farnefe,  duke  of  Parma,  from  the  French 
intereft,    Philip   reflored  to   him  the   city  of  Placentia 
and  its  territory,  which  had  been  feized  by   Charles  V. 
and  he   granted  to  Cofmo  de  Medici  the  inveiliture  of 
Sienna,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fums  due  to  him.      By 
thefe  treaties,   the  balance  of  power  among  the  Italian 
ftates  was  poifed  with  more  equality,  and  rendered  lefs 
variable  than  it  had  been   fince  it  received  the  firft  vio- 
lent fhock  from  the  invafion  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Italy 
henceforth  ceafed  to  be  the  theatre  on  which  the  mo- 
narchs  ot  Spain,  Fiance,  and  Germany,  contended  for 
fame  and  dominion.     Their  hoftilities,  excited  by  new 
objects,  ftained  other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood, 
and  made  other  ftates  feel,  in  their  turn,   the  miferies 

140        °^ war- 
The  French      The  duke  of  Guife,  who  left  Rome  the  fame  day  that 
- /icccMulhis.  adverfary  the  duke  of  Alva   made   his  humiliating 
in  ihe  Low  fUDrriiffion  to  the  Pope,  was  received   in  France  as  the 
Countries.    ^(jar(j;an  angCl  0f  the   kingdom.      He  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  in  chief,  with  a  jurifdiftion  almoft 
unlimited ;  and,  eager  to  juftify  the  extraordinary  con- 
fidence which  the  king  had  repofed  in  hum,  as  well  as 
to  perform  fomething  fuitable  to  the  high  expectations 
of  his  countrymen,  he  undertook  in  winter  the  fiege  of 
Calais.    Having  taken  that  place,  he  next  inverted  Thi- 
onville  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  for- 
ced it  to  capitulate  after,  a  fie^je  of  three  weeks.     But 


the  advantages  on  this  quarter  were  more  than  balanced     Spain. 
by  an   event  which   happened   in  another  part   of  the  <"""" 

Low  Countries.  The  marclchal  de  Termes  governor 
of  Calais,  who  had  penetrated  into  Flanders  and  taken 
Dunkirk,  was  totally  routed  near  Gravelines,  and  taken 
priloncr  by  count  Eamont.  This  difafter  obliged  the 
d'.ike  of  Guife  to  relinquifh  all  his  other  fchemes,  and 
batten  towards  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  that  he  might 
there  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy. 

The  eyes  of  all  Fiance  were  now  turned  towards  the 
duke  of  Guife,  as  the  only  general  on  whofe  arms  vic- 
tory always  attended,  and  in  whofe  conduct  as  will  as 
good  fortune  they  could  confide  in  every  danger.  His 
llrength  was  nearly  equal  to  the  duke  of  Savoy's,  each 
commanding  about  40,000  men.  'i  hey  encamped  r.t 
the  diftancc  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another;  and  the 
French  and  Spanifh  monarch?  having  joined  their  re- 
fpcclive  armies,  it  was  expected  that,  after  the  vicifli- 
tudes  of  war,  a  decifive  battle  would  at  laft  determine 
which  of  the  rivals  fhould  take  the  afcendaot  for  the  fu- 
ture 111  the  affairs  of  Europe.  But  both  monatch.8,  as 
if  by  agreement,  flood  on  the  defenfive ;  neither  of 
them  discovering  any  inclination,  though  each  had  it  111 
his  power,  to  reft  the  decifii>n  of  a  point  of  fu'ch  im- 
portance on  the  iifiie  of  a  fin:/le  battle.  MI 

During  this  (late  of  inaction,  peace  began  to  be  men-Ptacc  cor 

tioned  in  each  camp,   and    both  Henry  and  Philip  dil-ca,l)La  bt 

1    rr     i-.-  1/1        .  tweeiiHc 

covered   an  equal  uifpofition    to  lilten   to  any  overture 

that  tended  to  ie-eftablifh  it.  The  private  inclinations phUin> 
of  both  kings  concurred  with  their  political  intercfts 
and  the  wifhes  or  their  people.  Philip  lauguifhed  to 
return  to  Spain,  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  and  peace 
only  could  enable  him,  either  with  decency  or  fafcty,  tu 
quit  the  Low  Countries.  Henry  wai  now  defirous  of 
being  freed  from  the  avocations  of  war,  that  he  might 
have  leifure  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his  government 
towards  fuppreffing  the  opinions  of  the  1  eformers,  which 
were  fpieading  with  fuch  rapidity  in  P.  is  and  the 
other  great  towns,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable 
to  the  eftablillied  church.  Court-intrigues  confpired 
with  thefe  public  and  avowed  motives  to  hailen  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  the  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as 
the  place  of  congrefs. 

While  Philip  and  Henry  were  making  thefe  advan- 
ces towards  a  treaty  which  reilored  tranquillity  to  Eu- 
rope, Charles  V.  whofe  ambition  had  fo  kmg  difturbed 
it,  but  who  had  been  for  fome  time  dead  to  the  world, 
ended  his  days  in  the  monaftery  of  St  Juftus  in  EHre-r^^t"  „| 
madura,  which  he  had-chefen  as  the  place  of  his  retreat, diaries  1 
as  is  particularly  related  under  the  article  Charlis  V. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,   the  kingdom  of  Spain 
foon  loft  great  part  of  its  confequence.   Though  Charles 
had  ufed  all   his  intereft  to  get  his  fon  Philip  elected 
emperor  of  Germany,  he  had  been  totally  difappointcd; 
and  thus  the  grandeur  of  Philip  II.  never  equalled  that 
of  his  father.      His  dominions  were   alfo  conliderably 
abridged  by  his  tyrannical  behaviour  in  the  Netherlands.      j.. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  United  Provinces  revolted;  Revolt  o 
and  after  a  long  and  bloody  war  obtained  their  liberty*,  the  Umti 
In  this  quarrel  Elizabeth  of  England  took  part  againfl  '''ov"  " 
Philip,  which  brought  on  a  war  with  Spain.   The  great  »„V,-^J 
loffes  he  fuftained  in  thefe  wars  exhaufted  the  kingdom 
both  of  men  and  money,  notwithstanding  the  great  fums 
imported   from  America.     Indeed,    the  difcovery  and 
conquelt  of  that  country  hath  much  impovcriihed,  in- 

ftead 
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Spain,      ftead  or  enriching  Spain  ;  for  thus  the  inhabitants  have  the  mountains,  and  near  the  fea-coaft,  the  air  is  much  ^   Sv*'n'_ 

—  v    ■  '  been  rendered  lazy  and  averfe  from  every  kind  of  ma-  icfs  fultry  in  fummer  than  in  the  fouth,  efpecially  in  the         <~~ 

nufacture  or  traffic,  which  only  can  be  a  durable  fource  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the 

;xpuifion    of  riches  and  ftrength  to  any  nation.     The  ruin  of  the  fca.      It  feldom  rains  here,  except  about  the  equinoxes  : 

fthe  kingdom  in  this  refpeft,  however,  was  completed  by  the  frofts  are  very  gentle  towards  the  fouth ;  but  on  the 

M*'ri'  *nd  Philip  III.  who,  at*  the  mitigation  of  the  inquifition,  mountains  in  the   north  and  north-call  the   air  is  very 

j5L„eIieCe°,n"  and   by  the  advice  of  his  prime  minifter  the   duke  of  fharp  in  winter.  _  ,4? 

Lerma,  expelled  from  the  kingdom  all  the  Morcfcoesor         Though  there  are  fome  fandy  barren  deferts  in  dbe  Soil  and 

Moors,  defendants  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  Spain,  fouth,  and  many  barrea  mountains  in  the  north,  yet  in  produce. 


10  oj  am. 


Thirty  days  only  were  allowed  them  to  prepare  lor 
1 1 1 1 i r  departure,  and  it  was  death  to  remain  beyond 
that  time.  The  reafon  for  this  barbarous  decree  was, 
that  thefe  people  were  (till  Mahometans  in  their  hearts, 
though  they  conformed  externally  to  the  rites  ot  Chri- 
itianity,  and  thus  might  corrupt  the  true  faith.  'I  he 
Morefcoes,  however,  chofe  themfelves  a  king,  and  at- 
tempted to  eppofe  the  royal  mandate  ;  but,  being  al- 
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the  greater  part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  val- 
leys and  plains,  the  foil  is  good,  producing  a  great  va- 
lietv  of  rich  wines,  oil,  and  fruits  ;  fuch  as  oranges,  le- 
mons, prunes,  citrons,  almonds,.raifins,  dates,  figs,  chef- 
nuts,  pomegranates  capers,  pears,  and  peaches  ;  but 
not  a  fufficiency  of  gr^in,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  tillage.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  moll 
common  grain  ;  the  former  of  which  is  faid  by  fome  to 
molt  entirely  unprovided  with  arms,  they  were  Ifoon  be  the  belt  in  Europe.  There  is  not  much  flax,  hemp, 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  all  banifhed  the  kingdom.  By  oats,  or  hay,  in  Spain  :  but  there  is  plenty  of  honey, 
tiiis' violent  and  impolitic  meafure,  Spain  loft  almoll  a  fait,  fine  wool,  filk,  and  cotton  ;  and,  in  foir.e  places,  of 
million  of  induftrious  inhabitants  ;  and  as  the  kingdom  rice  and  fugar- canes.  Here  alio  are  abundance  of 
was  already  depopulated  by  bloody  wars,  by  repeated  mules,  and,  in  fome  provinces,  of  horfes,  together  with 
emigrations  to  America,  and  enervated  by  luxury,  it  deer,  wildfowl,  and  other  game,  chamois  and  other 
now  lank  into  a  (late  of  languor  from  whence  it  has  goats,  but  few  horned  cattle.  Wolves  are  almoll  the 
never  recovered.  only  wild  beads  in  the  country.     The  herb  kali,  which 

In  conlequence  of  this  languor,  and  the  maladmini-  is  ufed  in  making  fait,  foap,  and  glais,  grows  in  great 
Itratkm  ol  the  Spanifli  governors,  Portugal,  which  had  plenty  on  the  fea-fhore.  The  wild  bulls,  ufed  in  their 
been  reduced  by  Philip  [I.  revolted,  and  has  ever  iince  bull-fights,  are  bred  in  Andalufia.  The  leas  about  Spain 
been  an  independent  kingdom  J.      However,  the  me-     aie  well  flored  with  ti(h;  among  which  is  the  anchovy, 


"j"I- 


i  See  P.t- 

''mory  of  what  Spain  once  was,  remained  for  a  conlider- 
abl;  time,  and  the  power  o;  that  kingdom  long  conti- 
nued to  be  feared  after  it  had  ceafed  to  be  powerful. 
In  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  a  Britifh  army  was  fcen  for 
the  rirll  time  in  Spain,  in  order  to  fupport  Charles  of 
Auftria  againft  Philip  the  grandfon  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  ill  fucceis  of  that  attempt  is  related  under  the  ar 


in  the  Mediterranean^  We  may  guefs  at  the  number  of 
fhecp  here  by  that  of  the  fhepherds,  which  is  laid  to 
be  about  forty  thoufand.  The  (heep  that  bear  the  fine- 
wool  move  regularly,  every  fummer,  lioni  fouth  to 
north,  along  the  mountains,  which  yield  a  great  variety 
of  fweet  herbs  and  plants,  and  return  again  towards 
winter.  During  this  progrefs,  large  quantities  of  ftlt' 
tide  Britain,  n°342 — 3:9  ;  and  thus  the  crown  of  are  dillributed  among  them,  and  all  pofiible  care  is  ta~ 
Spain  fell  to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  in  con-     ken  both  of  their  health  and  fleeces.  s 

Sequence  of  which  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  ge-  The  chief  mountains  are  the  Pyrenees,  which'itretchlM„u.„a;lnv 

nerally  acted  in  the  clofeft  concert  till  the  revolution,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  not  minerals, 
which  at  prefent  aftonifhes  Europe,  put  an  end  to  mo-  in  a  direct  line,  for  near  2CO  miles  :  their  breadth  is,&c- 
imrchical  government  in  the  former  country.  The  wars  in  fome  places,  not  lefs  than  80.  That  called  the  Pic. 
of  thefe  two  courts  with  Britain  are  related  under  de  Midi  is  of  a  prodigious  height.  Over  thefe  mo  mi- 
tliat  article  and  America;  and  thefe,  with  an  unfuc-  tains  there  are  only  about  five  paiTages  out  of  Spain  in- 
cefsful  attempt  on  Algiers,  and  the  threatened  war  rs-  to  France,  and  thefe  alio  narrow;  even  the  vallej  s  be- 
fpefting  Nuotka  Sound  (tee  that  article),  conftitute  the  tween  the  mountains  are  covered  with  thick  and  lofty 
moll  important  part  of  the  Spanifh.  hillory  till  the  de-  woods.  The  other  cliains  in  Spain  are  the  Sierra 
polition  and  murder  of  Ltnu's  XVT.  of  France.  On  d'Occa,  Sierra  Molino,  Sierra  Moreno,  and  Sierra  No- 
that  event  Spain  joined  her  forces  to  thofe  of  the  Em-  vada  or  the  fnowy  mountains.  Near  Gibraltar,  oppo- 
pire,  Britain,  and  Pruffia,  to  chaftife  the  Convention,  fite  to  Mount  Abyla  in  Alrica,  (lands  the  celebrated 
and  prevent  thofe  democratical  piinciples  which  had  Mount  Calpe  :  thefe  were  anciently  called  Hccules's. 
ruined  France  from  being  fpread  through  the  other  na-  pillars.  The  mountains  yield  great  quantities  of  tim- 
tions  of  Europe.  We  cannot  fay  that  her  exertions  ber  for  (hipping,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Ebro  and 
added  much  to  the  ftrength  of  the  alliance  ;  and  being  other  rivers  to  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  i>  •: 
unable  to  deiend  herfelf  again ll  the   furious  inroads  of     ancient  and  modern  writ trs,  they  abound  alfo  with  gold, 

filver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  cinnabar,  quickftlver,  alum, 
trio  ,  'opperas,  lapis  calaminaiis,  &c  belides  gcmS,  and 
mincial  waters  both  hot  and  cold.  The  gold  and  lilvi  c 
mines  are  not  worked  at  prefent,  but  thofe  of  lion  arc. 
The  neglect  of  the  former  is  owing  partly  to  the  :iidc— 
leiice  ot  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  to  the  gold  and  filvec 


the  lepubiican  troops,  the  was  glad  to  make  a  leparate 

,         peace  with  the  Convention.     See  Revolution. 

Air  inn'.  The  air  of  Spain,  during  the  months  o!  June,  July, 

clfniate  of    and  Auguft,  is  cxceffively  hot  in  the  day-time;  but  the 

Spain.  reft  of  the   year   it  is   pleafant  and  temperate.      Even 

during  the  above  months  it  is  very  cool   in  the  fhade  ; 


and  fo  cold  in  the  night,  that  it  makes  a  traveller  fhi-     imported  from   America.      Belides   the   rivers  M 

ver  ;    and  in  the  day-time  the  violent  heat  continues     lJonro,    I'p.gus,  Moncla,  Lima,  and  Guadiana,  mention. 

only  for  about  four  or  five  hours.     In  the  north,  on     ed  in  Poitugal,  but  which  have  their  fo  trees  in  Spain* 

tl'.e 
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the  moll  confiderable  are  the  F.bro,  formerly  Ibcrus, 
Guadalavicr,  anciently  Turia,  Gur.dalquiver  or  Balis, 
Se  /tin,  and  Xucar. 

The  Spaniards  are  zealous  Romamlh.  Nowhere  is 
there  more  pomp,  farce,  and  parade,  in  what  regards 
religion  ;  and  nowhere  lei's  true  Chriltianity.  Their 
zeal  and  their  fuperftition  exceed  that  of  any  other  Ro- 
man Catholic  country,  imlefs  periiaps  ive  fhould  except 
Portugal.  Nowhere  did  the  inquiiition  reign  with  grcat- 
cr  terror;  there  being  ho  lubject  who  was  not  liable  to 
be  profecuted  by  the  huly  ojjict,  as  it  is  called  :  how- 
ever, the  powers  of  that  tribunal  are  now  greatly  dimi- 
r.iilied  even  in  Spain.  There  are  eight  archbifhops  in 
Spain,  fewen  in  America,  and  one  in  Alia  at  Manilla  ; 
each  or  which  has  his  fuffraguu  biihops.  'i'he  areh- 
bifhop  of  Toledo  is  primate,  chancellor  of  Caftile,  and, 
by  virtue  ot  his  office,  privy  ccnmkllor.  He  is  laid  to 
have  a  revenue  of  ico,oo:>1.  Sterling  per  annum,  or  moie. 
The  kin.;  nominates  all  archbifhops  and  bilhops  ;  and 
■fince  1  7  5^3  all  lmall  benefices  are  alfo  in  his  sift.  He 
lias  alio  lately  obtained  a  power  to  tax  ecclcliailical  pof- 
feffione,  according  to  his  pleafure  and  the  exigency  of 
affairs.  Though  the  rell  of  the  nation  is  poor,  the 
clergy  are  immenfely  rich,  and  their  revenues  of  all 
kinds  very  great.  Molt  of  the  towns  and  cltates 
belong  to  them,  and  are  exempt  from  nil  public  bur- 
dens; yet  their  avat  ice  is  infatiable,  especially  that  of 
the  Mendicant  friars,  though  they  prolefs  poverty. 
Their  commerce,  which  is  free  from  all  duties  and  im- 
polls,  is  alio  a  rich  fund  to  them.  Though  the  Spa- 
niards are  naturally  men  of  wit  and  of  an  elevated  genius, 
yet  little  projrcls  in  the  fciences  Is  to  be  expected  from 
them,  while  the  clergy  ule  their  utmoll  efforts  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance,  branding  all  literary  relearches  with 
the  name  of  herely,  and  inveighing  againll  the  feats  of 
the  muks  as  the  fchools  of  hell,  where  the  devil  teaches 
forcery.  There  are  22  universities,  and  leveral  acade- 
mies, in  Spain  ;  but  fo  conltituted,  and  under  luch  re- 
ftrictions,  that  they  can  never  attain  to  any  meafure  of 
true  learning.  There  are  few  printing-houlcs  in  Spain; 
and  moll  ot  the  books  in  that  language  are  publilhed  in 
other  countries. 

In  regard  to  trade  and  mannfaftures,  the  Spaniards 
are  far  from  making  fuch  a  figure  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. Moil  of  the  laborious  work  in  their  hufbandry, 
manuf^hires,  and  handicrafts,  is  performed  by  the 
French,  especially  in  the  two  Caftiles  and  the  midland 
provinces^  the  natives  being  either  too  lazy  or  too  proud 
to  ftoop  to  fuch  employments.  By  thele  means,  the 
Trench  iilually  return  with  large  fortunes  to  their  own 
country.  The  chief  manufactures  of  Spain  are  thofe  of 
filk,  wool,  iron,  copper,  and  other  hardwares;  but  thefe 
fall  far  fhort  of  the  fiourilhing  condition  to  which  they 
might  be  brought:  hence  a  great  part  ot  thetreaiuies  of 
America  go  to  the  foreign  merchants,  who  lupply  them 
with  goods  for  that  part  of  the  world.  However,  it  is 
certain,  that  Sp^u'n,  fince  it  hath  had  princes  (  1  the 
lioufe  of  Bourbon  upon  the  throne,  hath  improved  its 
revenues,  increafed  its  forces  by  ica  and  land,  and  ap- 
plied itfclf  mote  than  it  did  before  to  manufactures  and 
hufbandry  ;  having  fhaken  off,  in  fome  meaiure,  that 
idle  indolent  difpofuion  which  rendered  it  fo  contemp- 
tible in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  ;  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  they  will  be  able  to  fupply  the  wants  ot 
their  own  country,  and  thofe  of  America,  in  any  great 


decree.  Spain  is  extremely  veil  iitunted  for  trade  :  Spain. 
but  mofl  of  its  produce  is  exported  by  foreigners,  ex-  1— v— «« 
cept  what  is  carried  to  the  Indies  ;  and  even  with  re- 
gard to  that  trade,  they  are  little  better  than  factors  to 
the  Englilh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italians.  Smuggling, 
which  was  formerly  carried  to  a  great  height,  is  now  in 
a  great  meafure  fupprelfed.  Since  the  year  1750,  the 
exportation  of  filver  hath  been  allowed  on  the  payment 
of  3  percent.  From  173  c  aim  oil  to  1756,  the  flotas 
and  p.nlleons  were  difcontimied,  and  the  trad/rto  Ame- 
rica carried  0:1  in  regifter-fhips,  which  any  merchant 
might  fend,  on  permilfion  obtained  from  the  council  of 
the  Indies:  but  then  the  flotas  and  galleons  were  ta- 
ilored. The  Aflogue  (hips  are  two  vcllels  which  cany 
quicklilver  on  the  kind's  account  to  Vera  Cruz.  There 
is  a  company  which  has  an  exclusive  grant  for  ti  ading 
to  the  Caraccas  ;  and  another  for  trading  to  Potto  Ri- 
co, the  Bav  of  Honduias,  the  province  of  Guatimala 
and  I  iifpaniola  ;  but  the  Spanifh  part  ot  the  lail,  it  is 
faid,  hath  been  lately  c-cded  to  the  French.  One  (hip, 
and  iometimes  two,  fails  annually  'rom  Manilla,  in  the 
iiland  of  Ruconia,  one  of  the  l'hilippines,  for  Aeapul- 
co  in  Mexico  :  her  cargo,  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
vents, coniiils  of  the  principal  commodities  ot  that  part 
of  the  wotld  ;  but  the  return  from  Acapulco  is  for  thee 
moll  part  made  in  money,  and  amounts  to  a  vail  fum, 
as  appeared  from  the  treafme  found  on  board  the  Aca- 
pulco fliip  taken  by  Lord  Anion.  In  return  tor  the 
manufactures  lent  to  America,  the  Spaniards  receive 
gold,  filvcr,  cochineal,  indigo,  the  cocoa  01  chocolate 
nut,  logwood  and  other  dyeing  woods,  fugar,  tobacco, 
in  nil",  and  other  productions  of  that  part  ot  the  world  ; 
fupplyiug  moll  part  of  Europe  and  Alia  with  the  Iilver 
which  they  bring  hum  thence  in  their  galleons.  In  the 
time  of  the  Moors  and  Goths,  this  kingdom  was  ex- 
ceedingly populous.  It  is  laid  to  have  then  contained 
between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  ;  whereas  now  it 
does  not  contain  above  nine:  and  this,  among  oilier 
caufes,  is  owing  to  the  pride  and  lazineis  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, want  of  manufactures  and  good  regulations,  ne- 
glect of  the  mines  and  agriculture,  the  expullion  of  the 
Moors,  the  peopling  of  America,  heavy  ta.<e>,  the  great 
number  of  convents,  cxeellive  venery,  and  the  conle- 
qnent  infecuildity  of  both  lexes.  Their  debauchery  ,ird 
ilerility  are  partly  occalioned  by  their  way  of  living  ; 
for  they  make  great  uie  of  Ipices,  and  drink  a  great 
deal  of  chocolate,  and  llrong  wine  mixed  with  brandy. 
The  caufes  afiigntd  for  the  want  of  people  in  Spain  will 
account  in  foine  meafure  tor  its  poverty;  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  computed  that  it  receives  one  year  with  an- 
other, letting  alide  other  fums,  above  20  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight,  in  regiilered  gold  and  Iilver.  As  moft 
of  the  manufactures  that  are  fent  to  America  are  tur- 
nifhed  by  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  fo  a 
great  part  of  the  trealiire  brought  home  by  the  gal- 
leon's is  paid  to  the  merchants  of  thofe  nations.  If , 

The  conilitution  of  Spain  is  at  prefent  an  abfolnte  Cmiicitu- 
hereditary  monarchy,  where  the  females  inherit  in  de-  tionand  go- 
fault  of  the  males.  The  king,  in  his  title,  enumerates 
molt  of  the  provinces  and  particular  parts  ot  the  domi- 
nions he  has  been  or  is  poffeffed  of.  In  fpeaking  of 
hitn,  he  is  commonly  called  his  Catholic  Majejty,  or  the 
Catholic  King.  The  hereditary  prince  io  commonly 
ftyled  Princt  of  yf/iurias,  ai:d  the  other  royal  children 
The  kings  ot  Spain  are  never  ciov»nedj  they 
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feem  to  hav;  a  power  to  difpnfe  of  the  crown  to  what 
""'branch  of  the  royal  family  fhey  pleafe.  For  the  admi- 
nilbation  of  the  government  and  of  juttice,  here  are  Se- 
veral councils  ami  tribunals  ;  as  the  junto  or  cabinet- 
council,  the  privv-councl,  the  council  of  war,  the  coun- 
cil of  CaStilc,  the  council  of  the  inquTition,  the  council 
of  finances,  the  council  of  the  Indies,  the  Seven  courts 
of  royal  audiences,  &c. 

The  general  hiltory  of  Spain  proves  how  great  an 
J-  influence  the  Cortes  had  in  former  times  in  the  moll 
important  affairs  of  government  ;  fuch  as  war  or  peace, 
and  the  levying  of  taxes.  liut  during  a  long  courfe  of 
years  they  have  not  been  afiemblcd,  except  for  the  lake 
of  form  ;  and  the  Sovereigns,  without  violence,  or  for- 
mally rejecting  their  intervention,  have  found  means  to 
elude  their  authority.  They  promulgate  from  the  throne 
certain  ordinances  under  the  name  of  Pragmatics,  the 
preambles  of  which  give  us  to  understand,  that  they 
claim  the  fame  authority  as  if  they  had  been  publifhcd 
in  the  affcmbly  of  the  Cortes  ;  who  are  never  convo- 
ked but  at  the  accefhon  of  a  new  monarch,  to  admini- 
ster to  him  an  oath  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  to 
fwear  fidelity  to  him.  As  this  event  happened  fo  late- 
ly as  the  month  of  September  I  789,  when  the  prefent 
king  of  Spain  received  the  homage  of  all  his  Subjects  in 
the  church  of  St  Jerome  at  Madrid,  it  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  give  an  account  of  the  ufual  mode  of  af- 
fembHng  them. 

"  On  this  occafion  letters  of  convocation  are  fent  to- 
a!l  the  Grandees;  to  all  perform  bearing  titles  of  Cat- 
tile  ;  to  all  the  prelates  ;  and  to  every  city  which  has  a 
right  to   fend  deputies  to  the  Cortes.     The  two  firSt 
claffes  reprefent  the  nobility;  the  pnelts  Sit  in  the  name 
of  the  clergy;  and  the  cities,  which  depute  one  of  their 
magiltrates,   reprefent    the   people."      Fxcept   on   the 
above-mentioned    occafion,    the   Cortes   of   the   whole 
kingdom  have   been   aflembled   but   twice   during   the 
prelent  century,  and  only  once  upon  public  buiinefs,  in 
the  year  1713,  when  Philip  V.  convoked  them  to  give 
their  approbation   to  the  Pragmatic   Sanction,   which 
changed  the  order  of  fuccefiion  to  the  throne.      They 
are  Hill  confulted,  for  the  fake  of  form,  in  certain  cafes; 
but  then,   the   members  of  which  they   are   compofed 
correfpond  with   each  other  without  affembling.      At 
their  breaking  up  in  17 13,  it  was  regulated,  that  they 
fliould  be  reprefented  by  a  permanent  committee,  whofe 
office  it  fhould  be  to  watch  over  the  administration  of 
that  part  of  the  taxes  known  by  the  name  of  Millones, 
and  which  had  been  granted  under  Philip  II.   with  the 
formal  confent  of  the  Cortes,  upon  certain  conditions, 
Which  the  monarch  fwore  to  obierve.     They  retained 
the  admittiftration  ot  thefe  imports  until  the  year  17  18, 
wiien  cardinal  Alberoni,  whofe  ardent  and  imperious  ge- 
nius was  irritated  at  fuch  lhackles,  transferred  it  to  the 
hands  ot  the  Sovereign.     From  that  time,  the  affemblies 
cf  the  deputies  of  the  kingdom  have  received  no  more 
f>f  the  revenues  of  the  State  than  is  neceflary  to  pay  the 
falaries  and  defray  the  expences  of  the  members.   Thefe 
are  eight   in   number,   and  are  chofen  in  the  following 
manner  :   All  the  provinces  of  Caltile  unite  to  nominate 
ii  ■:  ;   Catalonia  and  Majorca  appoint  one  ;  and  the  re- 
gencies ofValentia  and  Aragon  elect  the  eighth.   Thefe 
deputies  hold  their  places  fix  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  new  t  lection  takes  place  in  the  fame  manner.      Asa 
telict  of  their  ancient  rights,  they  Hill  retain  the  privi- 


lege  of  being,  by  virtue  of  their  places,  members  of  the  Spain. 
council  of  finances,  by  which  the  fo/e-eign  communi-  "" 
cates  to  the  nation  the  neceffity  of  levying  any  newtix; 
and  the  approbation  they  are  fuopoSed  to  give  to  the 
royal  refolution,  is  a  Shadow  of  the  confent  of  the  Cor- 
tes, without  which  taxes  could  not  formerly  be  either 
levied  or  augmented.  But  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how 
feeble  this  rampart  o!  liberty  mult  be,  which  is  only 
formed  of  a  tmall  number  of  citizens,  who  pofTefs  but 
little  real  power  ;  are  under  the  contronl  of  toverri- 
ment,  from  which  they  expect  tavours  and  preferments; 
and  who,  after  all,  reprefent  the  moil  numerous  indeed, 
but  leafl  refpected,  part  of  the  nation-  The  provinces 
el  Bilcay  and  Navarre,  which  have  afjemblies  *nd  par- 
ticular privileges,  fend  alfo,  on  Some  occasions,  deputies 
to  the  throne  ;  but  they  do  not  make  a  part  of  the 
body  of  the  deputies  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  consti- 
tuents fix  at  pkalu.e  the  object  and  duration  of  their 
temporary  million. 

_  The  administration  of  Spain  is  divided  into  fix  prin- 
cipal departments.  The  minister  for  foreign  affaiis  is 
in  many  refpects  the  direfting  minister,  and  receives,  as 
a  mark  of  distinction,  the  title  of  f.cretaiy  of  Slate.  The 
minister  of  war  has  but  a  circumfcribed  authority.  He 
is  prefident  of  the  council  of  war,  which  is  rather  a  tri- 
bunal than  a  board  of  administration  ;  but  the  infpec- 
tors  of  the  infantry,  and  thofe  of  the  cavalry,  dragoons, 
and  provincial  regiments,  draw  up  a  Statement  of  ■what- 
ever relates  to  the  corps  of  which  they  have  the  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  nu'nilter  at  war  has  only  to  prefent  the 
memorials  they  give  in  to  the  king.  The  marine  mi- 
nister has  no  afTociates.  The  chiefs  of  the  three  de- 
partments of  Ferrol,  Carthagena,  and  Cadiz,  and  in- 
ipectors  of  the  marine,  are  named  by  the  king,  on  the 
representation  of  the  minister  ;  but  the  marine  orci- 
nances  prepared  by  him  alone,  require  only  the  Sanc- 
tion of  the  king.  The  minister  of  the  finances  fhould 
properly  be  under  the  infpection  of  the  fupcn'ntendant- 
general  of  that  department  ;  but  thele  two  Offices  were 
fome  time  Since  united,  and  will  probably  be  lo  conti- 
nued; for  the  feparation  of  (hem  would  multiply,  with- 
out neceffity,  the  fprings  of  government  ;  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  require  that  they  Should  be  limplified 
as  much  as  permanent  forms,  thole  facred  bulwarks  of 
juStice  and  property,  will  admit. 

The  higUer  nobility  conhlt  of  counts,  marquifes, 
and  duke3.  The  grandee:--,  who  have  precedence  of  all 
others,  next  the  king  and  princes  of  the  blood,  are  na- 
med out  of  thefe.  They  have  the  privilege  of  being: 
covered  in  the  king's  prefence,  who  ftyles  them  in  his 
letters  Hlujlrivus  ;  and  in  Speakin*  to  them  or  of  them, 
their  Emimnces  :  but  there  are  others  behde  the  gran- 
dees who  are  covered  in  the  king's  prefence  ;  as  cardi- 
nals, nuncios,  archbilhops,  the  grand  prior  of  Caftilc 
and  the  grand  prior  of  Malta,  the'  generals  of  the  orders 
of  St  Dominic  and  St  Francis,  ambaSSadors  of  crowned 
heads,  the  knights  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  of  the 
three  military  orders  of  St  James,  Caiatrava,  and  Al- 
cantara, when  the  king  affitls  at  their  rtlpedive  chap- 
ters in  quality  of  grandm.uttr.  No  grandee  can  be  ap- 
prehended for  any  crime  but  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the 
king  ;  and  they  have  many  other  privileges  befides 
theSe.  The  inferior  nobility  Style  thcmfelves°L.\nu//<roj 
and  Hidalgos. 

Of  the  orders  in  Spain,  that  of  the  golden  fleece  is 
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Spain,  the  principal  ;  which  was  inftitutcd  in  1430  by  Philip 
the  {rood  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  is  common  now  to 
tin;  kings  of  Spain  and  the  houlr.  ot  Auftria.  The  or- 
der or  St  Jago  de  Cornpoftella  was  inllitutcd  in  the  year 
117;  by  Ferdinand  II.  kin^r  of  Leon.  The  order  of 
Calatrava  was  founded  by  Sancho  III.  of  Caftilc.  The 
order  of  Alcantara  owes  its  intlitution  to  Ferdinand  II. 
'kini;  of  Leon.  The  three  laft  orders  have  lar^e  COOI- 
manderics  or  eftates  annexed  to  them.  The  mailers  of 
them  were  once  fo  powerful,  that  they  difputed  the 
kin;  's  authority  ovtr  them  ;  whereupon  the  king  pre- 
cured  thofe  maftcrfhips  to  be  conferred  on  himfelf  by 
the  Pope,  that  they  might  no  longer  aiTume  an  inde- 
pendency of  the  tlate.  The  knights  of  thefe  three  or- 
ders are  efteemed  noblemen. 

In  the  laft  century,  the  revenues  of  Spain  amounted 
1032  or  33  millions  of  livrcs  ;  but  afterwards  they 
were  fo  reduced,  that  they  did  not  exceed  feven  or 
eight  millions.  At  prefent,  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
anfing  in  Spain  arc  computed  at  five  millions  Sterling  per 
flnffKTO,behdes  what  arifes  from  America.  The  lilvermines 
there  are  inexhauftlble  ;  and  of  the  produce  of  thefe  a 
fifth  belongs  to  the  king.  The  taxes  in  Spain  are  nu- 
merous and  heavy.  The  land  forces,  in  time  of  peace, 
are  computed  at  about  80,000  ;  and  in  time  of  war, 
muft  be  much  more  numerous,  Their  navy  at  preient 
cannot  be  afcertained. 

The  language  of  this  country,  efpecially  that  fpoken 
in  Caftile,  which  is  by  far  the  pureft,  approaches  the 
neareft  to  the  Latin  of  any  language  in  Europe,  mixed 
with  Arabic  words  and  terminations  introduced  bythe 
Moors.  In  fome  provinces,  the  vulgai  tongue  is  a  dia- 
left  of  the  old  French,  or  lather  Gafcon,  which  is  little 
underftood  in  the  others.  In  Bifcay,  the  language  is 
laid  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Celtic,  and  to  have 
fome  analogy  with  ihe  Welch  and  Iiifh.  As  to  what 
regards  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  they  do  not  want 
either  an  inclination  or  capacity  for  the  fciences ;  but 
ha\c  hardly  r.n  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  true  learn- 
ing or  knowledge,  at  haft  in  their  fchools  and  univerfi- 
ties.  They  are  admired  for  their  fecrecy,  conftancy, 
ravitv,  patience  in  adverfity,  and  loyalty.  They  are 
alio  laid  to  be  true  to  their  word,  great  enemies  to  ly- 
ing, and  fo  nice  and  jealous  in  point  of  honour,  that 
they  will  flick  at  nothing  to  wipe  off  any  ftain  that  is 
call  upon  it.  Among  their  vices  and  defects  are  reck- 
oned their  piide  and  contempt  of  foreigners,  their  indo- 
lence, lazinefs,  lull,  bigotry,  and  credulity  in  believing 
the  fci.-rned  miracles  and  legends  of  their  monks.  They 
are  alio  faid  to  be  extremely  paffionate,  jealous,  and  vin- 
dictive ;  and  are  noted,  above  any  other  European  na- 
tion, for  defpifmg  and  neglecting  agriculture,  aits,  and 
manufactures. 
Somedi-  We  will  here  fubjoin  fome  directions  for  travelling  in 

regions  for  Spain  by  Mr  Townfcnd,  a  late  refpeftable  traveller;  as 
travelling.  they  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  dillintt  no- 
'"  Sr"'n'    tion  of  the  ftate  of  that  country  than  he  could  obtain 

from  general  dcfcript!on. 
TmnfinJ's      "  To  travel  commodioufly  in   Spain,  a  man   fhould 
Trnodi,      have  a  good  conilitution,  two  good  fervants,  letters  of 
credit  for  the  principal  cities,  and  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  the  bed  families,  both  of  the  native  inhabitants 
and  of  ftrangers  fettled  in  the  country. 
"  The  language  will  be  eafily  acquired. 
"  His  fervants  fiiould  he  a  Spaniard  and  a  Swifs ;  of 
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which  one  (horrid  be  fufficicntly  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  cooking,  and  with  the  fuperior  art  of  providing  tor 
the  journey  ;  which  implies  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country  though  which  he  is  to  pafs,  that  lie  may  feeure 
a  (lock  of  wine,  bread,  and  meat,  in  places  where  thelc 
excel,  and  fuch  a  ftock  as  may  be  fuffieient  to  carry  him 
through  the  diifrifts  in  which  thefe  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained. For  himlelf,  his  fervants,  and  his  baggage,  he 
fhould  purchafe  three  ftrong  mules,  able  to  fupport  the 
load  which  is  to  be  put  upon  them.  In  his  baggage  he 
fhould  have  meets,  a  matrafs,  a  blanket,  and  a  quilt,  a 
table-cloth,  knives,  forks,  and  ipoons,  with  a  copper 
veffel  fufncientlv  capacious  to  boil  his  meat.  This  fliouid 
be  furnifhed  with  a  cover  and  lock.  Each  of  the  fer- 
vants fhould  have  a  gun  Hung  by  the  fide  of  his  mule. 

"  To  travel  as  an  economilt  in  Spain,  a  man  mult  be 
contented  to  take  his  chance  tor  conveyance,  and  either 
go  by  the  pofl,  wherever  it  is  ellablifhed  ;  or  join  with 
officers,  going  to  their  various  Itations;  to  hire  a  coach, 
or  quittly  refign  himfelf  to  a  calafh,  a  calafine,  a  horfe, 
a  mule,  or  a  boirico.  This  laft  is  the  moil  conve- 
nient for  the  purpole  of  eroding  the  country,'  or  of  wan- 
dering among  the  mountains.  It  he  is  to  traverfc  any 
diftricf  infefted  by  banditti,  k  will  be  fate  tor  him  to 
go  by  the  common  carriers,  in  which  cafe  he  will  be 
mounted  on  a  good  mule,  and  take  the  place  which 
would  have  been  occupied  by  fome  bale  of  goods.  Any 
one,  who  is  fond  of  botany,  tor  fhort  excuriions,  will 
make  choice  of  a  borrico.  This  is  always  to  be  had 
when,  as  in  fome  villages,  neither  horfe  nor  mule  are  to 
be  obtained.  I  have  ufed  this  honourable  appellation 
for  the  mod  patient  of  all  animals,  becaufe  I  would  not 
(hock  the  delicacy  of  a  young  traveller,  by  telling  him, 
at  his  firil  fettinsj  out,  that  he  may  (omctimes  find  him- 
felf under  the  neceffity  of  riding  upon  an  afs.  He  muft, 
however,  know,  for  his  contolation,  that  an  afs  does  not 
appear  fo  contemptible  in  Spain  as.  in  the  colder  regions 
of  the  north. 

"  The  bell  time  for  him  to  begin  this  expedition  ig 
in  autumn,  when  he  may  go  by  Bayonne,  Burgos,  Val- 
ladolid,  and  Segovia,  haftening  to  the  court  at  St  Ilde- 
fonfo.  Here  he  is  to  procure  letters  for  the  chief  cities 
in  Spain.  On  thele  will  depend  the  whole  pleafure  of 
his  excursion.  During  the  winter  he  may  ice  all  the 
foutli  of  Spain,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Stvflle,  Cadiz,  Gib- 
raltar, Malaga,  Granada,  Carthagena,  Mmcia,  Alicant, 
Valencia,  and  Barcelona.  Returning  by  Zaragoza  to 
Aranjuez  in  the  fpring,  he  may  follow  the  Merino  flock 
to  the  mountains  of  the  north,  whilft  the  country,  on 
which  he  has  turned  his  back,  is  rendered  unfit  for  tra- 
velling, by  the  diffolving  heats,  by  want  of  provilions, 
and  by  malignant  fevers.  This  feafon  will  be  belt  em- 
ployed in  Galicia,  the  Afturias,  and  the  provinces  of 
Bifcay,  taking  Salamanca  and  Leon  in  the  way." 
New  Spjik.      See  Mexico. 

SPALATRO,  or  Spalatto,  a  rich,  populous,  and 
ftrong  town  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  capital  of  Ve- 
netian Dalmatia,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an  archbi- 
fhop's  fee.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Dioclc- 
fian,  of  which  the  late  Mr  Robert  t\  dam  publifhed  in 
1764  a  fplendid  account,  enriched  with  71  folio  plates. 
In  1  7K4,Spalatro  was  nearly  depopulated  by  the  plague. 
It  is  ftrong  by  fituation,  being  built  on  a  peninfula,  which 
is  joined  to  Terra  Firma  by  a  neck  of  land  half  a  mile 
over.  It  is  feated  on  the  Gulf  ot  Venice,  $5  miles 
3  kiuth. 
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foath-eafl  of  Sebenico,  and  ic2  north-weft  of  Ragufa.     rious  forms. 
E.  Long.  1 7.  3 1 .  N.  Lat.  44.4. 
/      SPAN,  a  meafure  taken  from  the  fpace  between  the 
thumb  and  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  when  both  are 
ftretched  out.     The  fpan  is  eftimated  at  three  hand's 
breadths  or  nine  inches. 

SPANDRELL,  the  folid  work  on  each  haunch  of 
an  arch,  to  keep  it  from  fpreading. 

SPANHEIM  (Ezekiel),  a  learned  writer  in  the 
17th  eentury,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1629;  and 
in  1642  went  to  Leyden  to  fludy.  Here  he  dillin- 
guifhed  himfelf  to  great  advantage  ;  and  his  reputation 
spreading,  Charles  Louis  elector  palatine  fent  for  him 
to  be  tutor  to  his  only  fon.  This  tafk  our  author  dif- 
charged  to  the  entire  fatisfaction  of  the  elector  ;  by 
whom  he  was  alio  employed  in  divers  negotiations  at 
foreign  courts.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  fen-ice 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  in  1680  fent  him 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Fiance,  and  foon 
after  made  him  a  minifler  of  (late.  After  the  peace  of 
Ryfwic,  he  was  again  fent  on  an  embalTy  to  France, 
where  he  continued  from  the  year  1697  to  1702.  The 
eleftor  of  Brandenburg  having  during  that  interval  af- 
famed  the  tide  of  King  of  Prujjia,  conferred  on  him  the 
title  and  dignity  of  a  baron.  In  1702  he  left  France  ; 
and  went  ambaffador  to  England,  where  he  had  been 
feveral  times.  Here  he  died  in  1710,  aged  8t  years. 
It  is  furprihng,  that  in  difchart  ing  the  duties  of  a  pub- 
lic miniller  with  fo  much  exaclnefs,  and  amidft  fo  ma- 
ny different  journeys,  he  could  find  time  enough  to 
write  the  leveral  books  publifhed  by  him.  It  may  be 
laid  of  him,  that  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  his  negotiations 
like  a  perfon  who  had  nothing  elfe  in  his  thoughts  ; 
and  that  he  wrote  like  a  man  who  had  fpent  his  whole 
rime  in  his  ftudy.  The  principal  of  his  works  are, 
I.  De  pr.tflantia  et  ufu  numifmatum  antiquorum;  the  belt 
edition  of  which  is  in  two  volumes  folio.  2.  Several 
letters  or  differtations  on  fcarce  and  curious  medals.  3. 
A  preface  and  notes  to  the  edition  of  the  empeior  Ju- 
lian's works,  printed  at  Leipfic  in  1696,  folio. 

SPANIEL,  in  zoology.     See  Cakis. 

SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to  thofe  earths 
which  break  eafily  into  rhomboidal,  cubical,  or  lamina- 
ted fragments  with  polithed  furfaces.  As  the  term 
fpar  is  thus  applied  to  ftones  of  different  kinds,  without 
any  regard  to  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
pelled, fome  ad'iitional  term  muft  be  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
conftituent  parts  as  well  as  the  figure  ;  for  inftance",  cal- 
careous (par,  gypfeous  fpar,  &c.  The  fpars  found  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  of  four  different  fpecies;  opaque, 
refracting,  diaphanous,  and  ftala&itical.  1.  The  opaque 
fpar  is  rhomboidal,  hexangular,  and  triangular,  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  is  found  in  mines  in  Wales,  Derby- 
(bire,  &c.  and  at  Ovens  near  Cork.  2.  The  refrafting 
fpar  is  rhomboidal,  fiiows  objects  feen  through  it  double, 
an.1,  fometimes  8,  12,  or  16  images  at  once.  It  is 
frequent  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyfhite,  Yorkfhire, 
3tc.  3.  Diaphanous  fpar  is  rhomboidal,  triangular, 
hesangular,  pyramidal  or  columnar;  and  is  found  in 
mines,  quarries,    and   caverns,  in  many  different  places. 


4.  Staladitical  fpar,  icicle  or  drop-ftone,  is  formed  by 
the  running  or  dropping  of  water,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  calcareous  earth.  It  is  opaque,  ^eiieraily 
laminated,  but  from  accidental  circumflances  aftumes  va- 
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It  occurs  at  Knarefborough  in  Yoikfhire, 
and  at  Ovens  near  Cork. 

A  new  fpecies  of  fpar  has  lately  been  found  in  the 
Fad  Indies,  which,  from  its  extreme  hardnefs,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  a  diamond,  is  called  adamantine  fpar.  It 
was  discovered  by  Dr  Black  of  Edinburgh  to  be  a  di- 
flinct  fpecies.  Happening  one  day  to  vifit  a  lapidary, 
it  was  ihown  to  him  among  other  fpecimens  as  a  ftone 
that  was  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies  for  polishing  gems,  and 
grinding  other  hard  fubflances.  Dr  Elack  immediately 
Ongled  out  a  fpecimen  which  he  lent  to  Mr  Greville, 
who  requefted  M.  Klaproth  to  analyze  it. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpar ;  one  of  them 
comes  from  China,  and  cryftallizes  in  hexagonal  prifms 
without  pyramids,  the  length  of  the  fides  varying  from 
fix  to  twelve  lines ;  their  breadth  being  about  nine,  of 
a  grey  colour  with  different  (hades.  Though  the  en- 
tire pieces  are  opaque,  the  thin  lamina;  are  tranfparent, 
and  when  broken,  its  furface  appears  (lightly  (Iriated. 
Its  cryftals  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  and  ftrongly 
adheiing  craft,  compofed  of  fcales  of  filvery  mica,  mixed 
with  paiticles  of  red  feld-fpar.  Sometimes  the  furface 
has  martial  pyrites  or  yellow  fulphuret  of  iron  adhering 
to  it.  Its  hardnefs  is  fo  great,  that  it  not  only  cuts 
glafs  as  eafily  as  the  diamond,  but  even  fcratches  rock- 
cryftal  and  other  very  hard  ftones.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
is  to  that  of  water  as  3710  to  100c.  Sometimes  it 
contains  cryftalh'2ed  grains  of  magnetic  oxyd  of  iron, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  the  (lone  when  pulveri- 
zed by  means  of  the  loadftone. 

The  other  kind  found  in  Hindoftan  is  of  a  whiter  co- 
lour, and  of  a  more  laminated  texture  than  the  former: 
the  grains  of  iron  contained  in  it  are  likewife  of  a  fmal- 
ler  lize  than  thofe  of  the  former  ;  they  are  not  diffufed 
through  its  fubftance,  but  only  adhere  to  its  furface. 

Tin's  fpar  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  analyze.  To  do 
fo,  M.  Klaproth  was  obliged  to  mtlt  it  no  lefs  than  12 
times  with  1 5  parts  of  foda  or  mineral  alkali,  in  a  lilver 
crucible  ;  the  heat  being  each  time  continued  for  five 
hours  as  ftrong  as  the  crucible  could  bear.  After  each 
fufion  the  mats  was  foftened  by  boiling  diltilled  wa- 
ter, filtering  and  precipitating  by  acids  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  earth  which  the  alkali  had  difiolved  ;  and  laltly, 
that  portion  which  had  not  been  decompofed  was  di- 
gelted  at  different  times  with  concentrated  and  boilingj 
acids.  By  this  tedious  procefs  he  at  length  found, 
that  the  fpar  confided  of  alumine  and  another  kind  of 
earth,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  I,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  underilood.  It  is  not  filiceous  earth,  as  it  does 
not  combine  with  fixed  alkalis  in  a  melting  heat  ;  and 
for  want  of  opportunities  to  make  a  fufficient  number 
of  experiments,  our  author  was  unable  to  determine 
whether  it  be  a  fixth  (imple  earth,  or  a  compofition  of 
two  or  more  earths  which  he  was  not  able  to  feparate. 

From  a  letter  of  M.  Morvcau  to  Mr  Crell,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  ftone  is  alfo  found  in  France.  A  fmall 
bit  of  this  was  tried  by  him  in  prefence  of  Mr  We 
wood,  and  he  found  that  its  lpcciric  gravity  was  fuperior 
to  the  fpar  of  China,  being  no  lefs  than  4.1803,  and 
the  true  adamantine  fpar  of  China  gave  3.8222. 

SPARGANIUM,  bur-reed,  in  botany  :  A  genu9 

of  plants  bclon^ir.ij  to  the  clafs  of  moncci.i,  and  to  the 

order  of  triandna ;   ai.d   in   the   natural  fy  Hem  ranged 

under  the  3d  order,  Calamarix.     The  amentum  of  the 
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male  flower  is  roundifh,  the  calyx  is  triphyllous,  and 
there  is  no  corolla  The  amentum  of  the  Female  flower 
refembles  that  of  the  male.  The  ftigma  Is  birid  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  dry  berry  containing  one  feed.  There  are  two 
•.,  the  erectum  and  natans,  both  of  them  native?  of 
:  Britain  and  Ireland.  i.The  EreSum,  great  bur- 
rced,  has  a  i'cm  two  or  three  feet  high,  erect,  firm  and 
branched  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  triangular,  the  upper 
ones  plain.  The  male  heads  are  much  fmaller  than  the 
female.  This  fpecies  flowers  in  July,  and  is  frequent 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  and  rear  ftagnant  wa- 
ters. 2.  The  Nolans,  floating  or  little  bur-reed,  has  a 
ilalk  about  two  fee*.  Ion/?-  The  leaves  float,  aie  about 
a  foot  Ion.?,  nm  fourth  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  bale,  and 
:.  in  the  middle,  and  end  in  a  point.  The  male 
fphccrults  are  generally  three,  and  all  feffile  •  the  female 
are  commonly  three,  the  two  lower  being  fupported  on 
peduncles,  the  uppermolt  fefille.  It  flowers  in  July, 
ov.4  in  pools  and  lakes,  but  is  rare. 

'SPARMANNIA,  in  botany;  a  penus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  potyandria,  and  to  the  order  of 
monogynta.  The  corolla  confifts  of  four  petals,  and  is 
bent  back;  the  neclaria  are  numerous,  and  l'.vell  a  little; 
the  calyx  is  quadriphyll  ins ;  the  capfule  is  angulated, 
quinquelocular  and  eehinated.  There  is  only  o;».e  fpe- 
cies, the  Afrlcana. 

SPARROW,  in  ornithology.     See  Fr.ngilla. 

SpARttoir-Haivl,  in  ornithology.     See  Falco. 

Sp.-iRRoir-Grafs.      See  Asparagvs. 

SPARRY-acid.  See  Fluok-s!c'u!,  and  Chemistry- 
Index. 

SPARTA,  or  Laced^emonv  the  capital  of  the 
country  of  Laconia  in  Greece,  an  ancient  and  moil  re- 
nowned (late,  tlie  inhabitants  or  which  have  been  in  all 
celebrated  :or  the  Angularity  of  their  laws  and  cha- 
racter.— The  hiftory  of  Sparta  for  many  ages  is  entirely 
fabulous;  and  the  authentic  accounts  commence  only  with 
the  celebrated  lawgiver  L)  curgu3,  who  flouriftied  about 
870  B.  C.     See  the  article  Lycurgus. 

After  his  death,  the  firil  important  tranfaction  which 
we  find  mentioned  in  the  Spartan  hiftory  is  the  Meffe- 
nian  war,  which  commenced  in  the  year  752  B.  C.  and 
ended  in  the  total  reduction  of  the  Meffenian  territory, 
as  related  under  the  article  Messenia.  During  this 
period,  according  to  fome  authors,  a  :?reat  change  took 
place  in  the  government  of  Sparta.  This  was  the  crea- 
tion oc  the  ephori,  which  is  afcribed  to  one  of  the  kings 
named  Thicpompus.  This  man  perceiving  that  there 
was  a  neceffity  for  leaving  magillrates  to  execute  the 
laws,  when  the  kings  were  obliged  to  be  in  the  field, 
appointed  the  magillrates  above  mentioned,  who  after- 
wards made  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  Hate  (fee  Ephori). 
One  great  privilege  of  the  ephori  was,  that  they  did 
not  rife  up  at  the  prefence  of  the  kings,  a3  all  othtr  ma- 
gillrates did  :  another  was,  that  if  the  kings  offended 
againft  the  laws,  the  ephori  took  cognizance  of  the  of- 
fence, and  indicted  a  fuitable  punilhment.  From  the 
f.rft  election  of  the  ephori,  the  year  wa3  denominated, 
as  at  Athens,  from  the  lull  election  or  the  archons. 

The  conqueft  of  Meffenia  gave  Sparta  the  fuperiority 
over  the  re:l  o'  the  Hates,  excepting  only  that  of  Athens, 
which  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be  a  very  trouble- 
■  rival ;  but  the  contefls  between  thefe  two  rival 
Mates  have  been  fo  fully  related  under  the  article  At- 
tjca,  that  nothing  more  isrequifite  to  be  added  in  the 
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place. — In  the  t;me  of  the  Perfian  war,  L°inidas  the     Spsrt 

Spartan  king  dffl.in.gulih.ed  hirnkl'  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  v- 

to  become  the  admiration  not  only  of  that  but  of  everv  .  *j, 
fucceediu  .-  age.  It  being  refolved  in  a  general  council  .  r- 
to  defend  the  ft'-a!t;  >,c  '1  h  irraopytae  againll  the  Pcr-'odefel 
fians,  73,  ■:§  foot  were  nut  under  the  command  of  Leo-'  -  ftra 
nidas  ;  of  wham,  however,  Only  7,  o  were  Spartans."...  e[ 
Leonida.i  did  1.  il  practicable  to  defend  the  pafs ,,.,,.  ft  t 

againft  fuch  multitudes  as  th  Perfian  king  com  'e-Gai 

and  therefore  privately  told  li;  .   that  his  defign 

was  to  devote  himfelf  to  death  'or  his  country.  7-      A 

Xerxes  advancing  near  the  llraite,  was  (Irangely  fur-v 
priled  to  find  that  the  Greeks  were  refolved  to  difpute p.  468. 
iiis  pafia  >e  ;  for  he  had  alway  s  flattered  himfelf,  that  on 
his  approach  they  would  betake  themfelves  to  flight, 
and  not  attempt  to  oppofe  his  innumerable  fori 
However,  Xerxes  dill  entertaining  fome  hopes  or  their 
,  waited  lour  days  without  undertaking  any  thing, 
on  purpoiv  to  give  them  time  to  retreat.  During  tl.is 
time,  he  tiled  his  utmoil  endeavours  to  gain  and  corrupt 
Leonidas,  promifinr  to  make  him  mailer  o:  all  Greece 
if  he  would  come  over  to  his  interell.  His  offers  being 
rejected  with  contempt  and  indignation,  the  king  order- 
ed him  by  an  herald  to  deliver  up  his  arms.  Leonidas, 
in  a  ftyle  and  with  a  fpirit  truly  laconical,  anfwered, 
"  Come  thylelf,  and  take  them."  Xerxes,  at  this  re- 
ply, tranfported  with  r;u>e,  commanded  the  Med;s  and 
Ciffians  to  march  againft  them,  take  them  all  alive,  and  pf,e  "[>< 
bring  them  to  him  in  fetters.  The  Mcdes,  not  able  to 
Hand  the  ihock  of  the  Greeks,  foon  betook  themfelves  f-  w'! 
to  flight :  and  in  their  room  Hydarnes  was  ordered  to 
advance  with  that  body  which  was  called  Immortal,  and 
confilled  of  10,000  chofen  men  ;  but  when  thefe  came 
to  clofe  with  the  Greeks,  they  fuccceded  no  better  than 
the  Medes  and  Ciffians,  being  obliged  to  retire  with 
great  (laughter.  The  next  day  the  Peruana,  rtriLcting- 
011  the  fmall  number  of  their  enemies,  and  fuppofing  {o 
many  of  them  to  be  wounded  that  they  could  not  pof- 
fibly  maintain  a  fecond  fight,  refolved  to  make  another 
attempt;  but  could  not  by  any  efforts  make  the  Greeks 
give  way  :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  themfelves  put 
to  a  fnameful  flight.  live  valour  of  the  Greeks  exert- 
ed itfelr  on  this  oceafion  in  a  manner  fo  extraordinary, 
that  Xerxes  is  faid  to  have  three  times  leaped  from  his 
throne,  apprehending  the  entire  detlruction  of  his  army. 

Xerxes  having   loll    all  hopes   of  forcing  his   way 
through   troops   that   were  determined  to  conquer  or 
die,  was  extremely  perplexed  and  doubtful  what  mea-        d 
fures  he  fhould  take  in  this  polture  of  affairs;  when  one  They  ai 
Epialtes,  in  expectation  ofagreat  reward,  came  to  him,  fhowni 
and  difcovered  a  fecret  paffage  to  the  top  o!  the  hiip"-  ''" 
which  overlooked  and  commanded  the  Spartan  forces.  furrnim, 
The  kin. t  immediately  ordered  Hydarnes  thither  with  the  Gil 
his  felect  body  of  io,coo  Peruana;  who  marching  all 
night,  arrived  at  break  of  day,  and  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  that  advantageous  pod.   The  Phocseans,  who  defend- 
ed this  pafs,   being  overpowered  by  the  enemy's  unni- 
bers,  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain,  prepared  to  die   gallantly.      But  Hydarnes 
neglecting  to  purine  them,  marched  down  the  mountain 
with  all  pofDble   expedition,   in   order  to  attack  thofe 
who  defended  the  (traits  in  the  rear.     Leonidas  being 
now  appiifed  that  it  was  impoffible  to  bear  up  aga 
the  enemy,  obliged  the  reft  of  his  allies  to  retire  :  but 
he  ftaid  himfelf,  with  the  Thefpians,  Thebans,  and  3C0 
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Lacedemonians,  all  refolved  to  die  with  their  leader  ; 
who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  either  Sparta  fhotild 
be  deitroyed  or  the  king  lofe  his  life,  determined  with- 
out the  lead  hefitation  to  facririce  himfclf  tor  his  coun- 
try. The  Thebans  indeed  remained  aeainlt  their  incli- 
nation, being  detained  by  Leonidas  a3  hollages;  for 
they  were  fufpecled  to  favour  the  Perfians.  The  Thef- 
pians,  with  their  leader  Demephilus,  could  not  by  any 
means  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  Leonidas  and  the 
Spartans.  The  augur  Megillias,  who  had  toretold  the 
event  of  this  enterprize,  being  preffed  by  Leonidas  to 
retire,  fent  home  his  only  fon  ;  but  remained  himfelf, 
and  died  by  Leonidas.  Thofe  who  daid  did  not  iced 
themfelves  with  any  hopes  of  conquering  or  efcaping, 
but  looked  upon  ThermopyLe  as  their  graves;  and  when 
Leonidas,  exhorting  them  to  take  fome  nouriihment, 
faid,  that  they  mould  all  flip  together  with  Pluto,  with 
one  accord  they  fet  up  a  fhout  ot  joy,  as  if  they  had 
been  invited  to  a  banquet. 

Xerxes,  after  pouring  out  a  libation  at  the  riling  of 
the  fun,  began  to  move  with  the  whole  body  of  his  ar- 
my, as  he  had  been  advifed  by  Epialtes.  Upon  their 
approach,  Leonidas  advanced  to  the  broadelt  part  of 
the  paflage,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  fuch  undaunt- 
ed courage  and  refolution,  that  the  Perfian  officers  were 
obliged  to  (land  behind  the  divifions  they  commanded, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  flight  of  their  men.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  falling  into  the  fea,  were  drowned  ; 
others  were  trampled  under  foot  by  their  own  men,  and 
a  great  many  killed  by  the  Greeks;  who  knowing  they 
could  not  avoid  death  upon  the  arrival  of  thofe  who 
were  advancing  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  exerted  their 
utmoft  efforts.  In  this  action  fell  the  brave  Leonidas ; 
which  Abrocomes  and  Hyperanthes,  two  of  the  bro- 
thers of  Xerxes,  obferving,  advanced  with  great  refolu- 
tion to  feize  his  body,  and  carry  it  in  triumph  to  Xerxes. 
But  the  Lacedemonians,  more  eager  to  de'end  it  than 
their  own  lives,  repuhed  the  enemy  four  times,  killed 
both  the  biothers  of  Xerxes,  With  many  other  command- 
ers of  dillinC/tion,  and  refcued  the  body  of  their  beloved 
general  out  of  the  enemy's  hands.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  the  army  that  was  led  by  the  treacherous  Epialtes, 
advancing  to  attack  their  rear,  they  retired  to  the  nar- 
rowed place  of  the  paflage,  and  drawing  all  together 
except  theThebans,  polled  themfelves  en  a  rifin  r  ground. 
In  this  place  they  made  head  againfl  the  Perlians,  who 
poured  in  upon  them  on  all  lides,  till  at  length,  not 
vanquished,  but  opprefTed  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
they  all  fell,  except  one  who  efcaped  to  Sparta,  where 
he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and  traitor  to  his  country ; 
but  alterwards  made  ?.  glorious  reparation  in  the  battle 
o'  Platsa,  where  he  diftinguiihed  himlelf  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Some  time  alter,  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment was  ercfted  at  Thermopyla;,  in  honour  of  thofe 
brave  defenders  of  Greece,  with  two  infcriplions  ;  the 
one  general,  and  rt'a  in;  to  all  thofe  who  died  on 
nccation,  importing,  that  the  Greeks  o:  Pelopoaneia*, 
t'.  the  number  only  of  40:0,  made  head  againil  the  Per- 
sian army,  confiding  of  i,coz,ocz.  The  other  related 
to  the  Spartans  in  particular,  and  was  compofed  by  the 
poet  Simonides,  to  this  purport  :  "  Go,  paflenger,  and 
acquaint  the  Spattans  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to 
their  jud  commands."  At  thofe  tombs  a  fum.nl  ota- 
tion  was  yearly  pronounced  in  honour  of  ihe  dead  he- 
rocs,  and  public  games  penoriv.cd  with  great  fukuuuly, 
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wheiein   none  but   the  Lacedemonians  and  Thcfpianj     Spart*. 
had  any  (hare,  to  (how  that  they  alone  were  concerned         * 
in  the  glorious  defence  ol    f'hermopyke.  6 

At  the  end  of  the  77th  Olympiad,  a  mod  dreadful  A  ' 
earthquake  happened  at  Sparta,  in  which,  according  tdf*r?"1™e 
Liodorus,  20,0:0  perfons  lod  their  lives  ;  and  Plutarch  ' 
tells  us,  that  only  five  houfea  were  left  danding  in  the 
whole  city.  On  this  occaiion  the  Helotes  or  (lave  , 
whom  the  Spartans  had  all  along  treated  with  the  ut- 
molt  cruelty,  attempted  to  revenge  themfelves,  bv  ta- 
king up  arms,  and  marching  diicclly  to  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  in  hopes  of  cutting  off  at  once  thofe  who  had  efea- 
ped  fiom  the  earthquake.  But  in  this  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  prudence  of  the  Spartan  king  Archlda* 
mus  ;  tor  he,  obferving  that  the  citizens  were  more  de- 
fit  ous  of  preferring  their  effeAh  than  taking  care  of 
their  own  lives,  caufed  an  alarm  to  be  founded,  as  if  he 
had  known  that  an  enemy  was  at  hand.  On  this  the 
citizens  armed  themfelves  in  haile  with  fuch  weapons 
as  they  could  come  at ;  and  having  marched  a  little 
way  from  the  city,  met  the  Helotes,  whom  they  foon  _ 
compelled  to  retire.  The  latter,  however,  knowing  War  with 
that  they  had  now  no  mercy  to  expeft  from  thole  who  ;he  Helo- 
had  already  treated  them  with  fuch  cruelty,  refolved  to tei- 
defend  themfelves  to  the  lail.  Having  thcrciore  fcized 
a  fea-port  town  in  Mcffeni?.,  they  from  thence  made 
fuch  incurfions  into  the  Spartan  territories,  that  they 
compelled  thofe  imperious  matters  to  aik  afliilance  from 
the  Athenians.  This  was  immediately  granted  ;  but 
when  the  Spartans  law  that  the  (kill  of  the  Athenians 
in  befieging  towns  was  much  greater  than  their  own, 
they  became  jealous,  and  di  (miffed  their  allies,  telling 
them,  that  they  had  now  no  farther  occaiion  'or  their 
fervices.  On  this  the  Athenians  left  them  in  difguit ; 
and  as  the  Helotes  and  Meffcnians  did  not  choofe  to 
come  to  an  engagement  with  a  Spartan  army  in  the 
field,  but  took  flicker  in  their  f  jrtihed  places,  the  war 
was  protracted  for  ten  years  and  UDwarcts.  At  lad  the 
Helotes  were  reduced  to  their  former  mifery  ;  and  the 
MefTenians  were  obliged  to  lea-,  e  Peleponnefus,  on  pain 
of  being  made  (laves  alio.  Thefe  poor  piopk  wete 
then  received  by  the  Athenians,  who  granted  them 
Naupactus  for  their  reiidence,  and  afterwards  brought 
them  back  to  a  part  of  their  own  country,  fro  11  whence 
in  the  courle  of  the  Peloponuelian  war  ehey  had  driven 
the  Spartans.  g 

In  the  year  431  B.  C.  the  Pelcponnefian  war  com- With  the 
menced  ;  of  which  a  full  account  1  under  At"cc'a~; 


the  article  Attica,  n'J  I  16 — 165.  It  euded  mod  un- 
fortunately for  the  Athenians  ;  their  city  being  taken 
and  difmantled,  as  related  in  the  article  ab  >ve-menUoa- 
!  '.  Thus  weic  the  Spartans  raif.d  to  the  I  ig!  eft  pitch 
or  glory  ;  uud,  in  the  reign  of  Agelilaus,  they  Itemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  (ubvertii 

related  under  the  article  Pes  it  a,  :r  34.    But  here  their 

fuddenly 

■^.!.     Ageiiiatis  had  carried  or.  the  war  in 
with  the  greatcd  fuccefs;  and  as  he  would  hearke 
i  1  •  ,ni<s  o!  accommodation,  a  Perii 
Tidirauflcj,  having  rirtl  attempted  the 

.  mrpatch) 
lents  into  Gr^eee,   in  order   to   try   whether 
there  meet  with  air-  ..is  incorruj  the 

Spartan  monarch.      This  agent  found  many  who  . 
ned  to  accept  his  offers  ;  particularly  in   i  htbes,  Co- 
4  N  J  riuth, 
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rinth,  and  Argos.  By  diftributing  the  money  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  he  inflamed  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  three 
cities  againfl  the  Spartans;  and  of  all  others  the  The- 
bans  came  into  his  terms  with  the  greateft  readinefs. 
They  faw  that  their  antagonills  would  not  of  their  own 
accord  break  with  any  of  the  {rates  of  Greece,  and  (.I'd 
not  choofe  to  begin  the  war  themfclvcs,  becaufe  the 
chiefs  of  the  Pcrfian  faftion  weie  unwilling  to  be  ac- 
countable for  the  event.  For  this  reafon  they  peifua- 
ded  the  Locrians  to  invade  a  fmall  diftrict.  which  lay  in 
difpute  betwixt  the  Phociane  and  themfelves.  On  tins 
the  Phocians  invader]  Lociis;  the  Locrians  applied  to 
the  I  eb  ins,  and  the  Phocians  to  the  Spartans.  The 
latter  were  gkd  of  an  opportunity  of  breaking  with  the 
Thebans  ;  but  met  with  a  much  warmer  reception  than 
they  expected.  Their  old  reneral  Lyfander,  who  had 
reduced  Athens,  was  defeated  and  killed,  with  the  lofs 
of  1000  men:  on  which  difafter  Agefilaus  was  recalled, 
and  obliged  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  conquering  the 
Perfians.  His  return  changed  the  fortune  of  the  war 
fo  much,  that  all  the  dates  began  to  grow  weary  of  a 
conteft  fiom  which  nobody  derived  any  advantage  ex- 
cept the  king  of  1'eilia.  In  a  fhort  time  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  highly 
difadvantaneous  and  dilhonourable  to  the  Greeks §;  for 
even  the  Spartans,  though  fuccefsful  in  Greece,  had 
loft  a  great  battle  at  fea  with  the  Pcrfian  fleet  under 
Conon\he  Athenian,  which  entirely  broke  their  power 
in  Alia. 

By  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  government  of  Bce- 
otia  was  taken  from  the  Thebans,  which  they  had  lor 
a  long  time  enjoyed  ;  and  by  this  they  were  fo  much 
provoked,  that  at  firft  they  ablolutely  refilled  to  accede 
to  the  treaty  ;  but  as  Agefilaus  made  great  preparations 
to  invade  them,  they  thought  proper  at  laft  to  comply. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  a  new  war  commenced, 
which  threatened  the  total  fubverfion  of  the  Spartan 
Mate  As,  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  king  of 
Perfia  had  in  a  manner  guaranteed  the  fovereignty  of 
Greece  to  Sparta,  this  republic  very  foon  beL;an  to  ex- 
ercile  its  power  to  the  utrnolt  extent.  The  Mantineans 
were  the  Hi  ft  who  felt  the  weigh;  of  their  refentment, 
although  they  had  been  their  allies  and  confederates. 
In  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  making  war  againft 
them,  they  commanded  them  to  quit  their  city,  and  to 
retire  into  five  old  villages  which,  they  faid,  had  ferved 
their  forefathers,  and  where  they  would  live  in  peace 
themfclvcs,  and  give  no  umbrage  to  their  neighbours. 
This  being  refilled,  an  army  was  lent  againft  them  to 
befiege  their  city.  The  ftege  was  continued  thiough 
the  fummer  with  very  little  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the 
Spartans  ;  but  having  during  the  winter  feafon  dammed 
lip  the  river  on  which  the  city  ltood,  the  water  roie  to 
fuch  an  height,  as  either  to  overflow  or  throw  down 
the  houles  ;  which  compelled  the  Mantineans  to  fubmit 
to  the  terms  prefcribtd  to  them,  and  to  retire  into  the 
old  villages.  The  Spartan  vengeance  fell  next  on  the 
Phlialians  and  Olynthians,  whom  they  forced  to  come 
Into  fuch  mcafures  as  they  thought  proper.  Ait  r  this 
they  fell  on  the  Thebans ;  and,  by  attempting  to  feize 
on  the  PirKiim,  drew  the  Athenians  alio  into  the  quar- 
rel. But  here  their  career  was  flopped  :  the  Thebans 
had  been  taught  the  ait  of  war  by  Chabrias  the  Athe- 
nian j  fo  that  even  Agefilaus  bimlelf  took  the  command 
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of  the  Spartan  army  in  vain.     At  fea  they  wire  ie-     Sisri*. 

feated  by  Timotheus  the  fon  of  Conon  ;  and  by  land  '"" 

the  battle  of  Leuctr*  put  an  end  to  the  fuperiority  rhep-iwi 
which  Sparta  had  held  over  Greece  for  near  5C0  years.  ,,f  s.,ar;a 
See  L.El'C"TRA.  entirely 

Alter  this  dreadful  defeat,  the  Spartans  had  occalion  bruktD' 
to  exert  all  their  courage  and  refolution.  The  women 
and  neareft  relations  of  thofe  who  were  killed  in  battle, 
inftead  of  fpending  their  lime  in  lamentations,  (hook 
each  other  by  the  hand,  while  the  relations  of  thofe 
who  had  efcaped  from  the  battle  l.vd  themlclves  among 
the  women;  or  if  they  were  obliged  to  go  abroad,  they 
appeared  in  tattered  clothes,  with  their  arms  folded,  and 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  law  amoi 
the  Spartans,  that  fuch  as  fled  from  battle  mould  be  de- 
graded from  their  honours,  mould  be  con  drained  to  ap- 
pear in  garments  patched  with  divers  colours,  to  wear 
their  beards  half-fhaved,  and  to  fuffer  any  to  beat  them 
who  pleafed,  without  refi (lance.  At  prefent,  however, 
this  law  was  difpenfed  with  ;  and  Agefilaus  by  his  pru- 
dent conduft  kept  up  the  fpirits  of  the  people,  at  the 
fame  time  that  by  his  (kill  in  military  affairs  he  checked 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  Yet,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Epaminondas  the  Theban  general,  the  war  went  on 
greatly  to  the  diladvantage  of  the  Spartaos;  but  he  be- 
ing  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  all  parties  became 
quickly  defirous  of  peace.  Agefilaus  did  not  long  fur- 
vivc  ;  and  with  him,  we  may  fay,  peiifhed  the  glory  of 
Sparta.  Soon  after  this  all  the  llates  of  Greece  : 
under  the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and  the 
Spartans,  a3  well  as  the  reft,  having  become  corrupt, 
and  loll  their  martial  fpirit,  became  a  prey  to  domeftic 
tyrants,  and  to  foreign  invaders.  I  hey  maintained 
their  ground,  however,  with  great  refolution  againft  the 
celebrated  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  ;  whom  they  repul- 
fed  for  three  days  fucceffively,  though  not  without  af- 
fiflance  from  one  of  the  captains  of  Airtigonus.  Soon 
after  this  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  named  Agis,  per- 
ceiving the  univerlal  degeneracy  that  had  taken  place, 
made  an  attempt  to  reflore  the  laws  and  difcipline  of 
Lycurgus,  by  which  he  fuppofed  the  (late  would  be  re-  ,, 
itored  to  its  former  glory.  But  though  at  firft  he  met  Agis  and 
with  fome  appearance  of  fuccefs,  he  was  in  a  fliort  timec'tomeli 

tried  and  condemned   by  the  cphori  as  a  traitor  to  hisatt.em''t 
r„  1  i_       ,■       ,    1    1       1  v"n  to  * 

country.   Lleomenes,  however,  who  alcendeu  the  throne ft0ie  jt. 

in  210  B.  C.  accomplilhed  the  reformation  which  Agis 
had  attempted  in  vain.  He  fuppicflcd  the  ephori  ;  can- 
celled all  debts ;  divided  the  lands  equally,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  put  an  end  to  the 
luxury  which  prevailed  among  the  citizens.  But  at  laft 
he  was  overborne  by  the  number  of  enemies  which  fur- 
rounded  him  ;  and  being  defeated  in  battle  by  Anti- 
gonus,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  With  him  pcriihed  every  hope  o'  retrieving  the 
affairs  of  Spaita  :  the  city  for  the  prelcnt  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Antigonus  ;  after  which  a  fucceffum  or  tyrants 
took  place  ;  till  at  laft  all  difturbances  were  ended  by 
the  Romans,  who  reduced  Macldon  and  Greece  to 
provinces  of  their  empire,  as  has  been  related  under 
thefe  articles.  *  74 

It  remains  now  only  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  Fnuitutsj 
character,  manners,  and  cufloms  of  the  Spaitans,  which,  "f  '-jeur 
as  they  were  founded   on   the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  may^us' 
bell  be  learned  from  a  view  of  thefe  laws. 

The  iuflAutioas  of  Lycurgus  were  divided  into  1 2 

tables, 
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Sparta,     tables.     The  firft  comprehended  fuch  of  the  Spartan     men  of  his  tribe  looked  upon  the  infant ; 
—~v—  laws  as  recorded  religion.     The  flatues  of  all  the  gods  '  perceived  it*  limbs  ftraight,  ight  it  I 


and  if  they    Spam, 
had  a  whole-         ' 
is  Uvu     an^  goddeffes  were  reprefented  in  armour,  even  to  Ve-  lome  look,  then  they  retumed  it   to   its  parents  to  be, 
co'  ceming  nus  herfelt  ;   the  reafon  of  which  was,    that   the  people  educated  ;  otherwise   it   was   thrown   into   a   deep   ca- 
religion.      might  conceive  a  military  life  the  mod   noble  and   ho-  vern  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tayaretus.      This  law 
nourable,  and  not  attribute,  as  other  nations  did,  floth  feems   to   have   had  one  very  good  effect,  viz.  making 
and  luxury  to  the  gods.      As   to  facriiices,    ihey  con-  women  very  careful,  when  they  were  with  child,  of  ei- 
fifted  of  things  of  very  fmall  value  ;  tor  which  Lycur-  ther  eating,  drinking,  or  exercifmg,  to  excefs  :  it  made 
gus  himfelf  gave  this  reafon,  That  want  might  never  them  alio   excellent   nurfes  ;  for  which   they   were   in 
hinder  them  trom  worfhipp'ng   the  gods.      They  were  mighty   requeft   throughout  Greece.      Strangers   were 
forbidden  to  make  long  or  rafh  prayers  to  the  heavenly  not  allowed  to  refide  long  in  the  city,  that  they  might 
powers,    and  were   injoined   to  alk   no  more  than  that  not   corrupt  the  Spartans  by  teaching  them  new  c^t- 
they   might   live   honeftly    and    difcharge   their   duty.  toms.      Citizens  were  alfo  forbid  to  travel,  for  the  fame 
Graves  were  permitted  to  be  made  within  the  bounds  reafon,  unlcfs  the  good  of  the  (late  required  it.     Such 
of  the  city,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  moft  of  the  Greek  as  were  not  bred   up  in  their  youth   according  to  the 
nations  ;   nay,  they  buiied  clofe   by  their  temples,  that  law,  were  not  allowed  the  liberty  or   the  city,   becaufe 
all   degrees   ot   people    might    be    made    familiar    with  they  held  it  unreafonable,    that  one  who  had   not   fub- 
tleath,   and   not  conceive  it  fuch  a  dreadful   thinrr  as  it  nutted  to  the  laws  in  his  youth  Ihould  receive  the  be 
was  .  enerally  esteemed  elfewhere:  on  the  fame  account,  fit  of  them  when  a  man.     Thev  never  preferred 
the   touching   of  dead  bodies,   cr  affifting  at  funerals,  (hanger  to  a  public  office;  but  if  at  any  time  they  had 
made  none    unclean,  but  were  held  to   be  as  innocent  occalion  for  a  perlon  not  born  a  Spartan,  they  firlt  maiie 
and  honourable  duties  as  any  other.   There  was  nothing  him  a  citizen,  and  then  preferred  him.  o 
thrown  into  the  grave  with  the  dead  body  ;   magniti-          IV.  Celibacy  in  men  was  infamous,  and  punifhed  in  Of i 
cent  lepulthres  were   forbidden;   never  was  there  fo  a  moft  extraordinary  manner  ;<  for  the  old  baclselor  was  a::d  mar- 
much  as  an  infcilption,  however  p!  .in    r  modeft,  permit-  conftrained   to  walk   naked,   in   the   depth   of  winter,™^ 
ted.  Tears,  fighs,  outcries,  were  not  allowed  in  public,  through  the  market-place:   while  he  did  this,  fa 
becaule   they  were  thought  difhonourable  in  Spartans,  obliged  to  fing  a  fong  in  difparagement  ot  himich  ;  ..:  1 
whom  their  lawgiver  would  have  to  bear  all  things  with  he  had  none  of  the  honours  paid  him  which  otheru  ife 


equanimity.  Mourning  was  limited  to  1 1  days ;  on 
the  1 2th  the  mourner  facriftced  to  Ceres,  and  threw 
alide  his  weeds.  In  favour  of  fuch  as  were  flain  in 
the  wars,  however,  and  of  women  who  devoted  them- 
felves  to  a  religious  lite,  there  was  an  exception  allowed 
as  to  the  rules  before- mentioned  ;  for  fuch  had  a  ihoit 
and  decent  intcription  on  their  tombs.  When  a  num- 
ber ot    Spartans   fell  in  battle,  at  a  diftance  from  their 


belonged  to  old  age,  it  being  held  unreafonable,  that 
the  youth  mould  venerate  him  who  was  refolded  to 
leave  none  of  his  progeny  behind  him,  to  revere  them 
when  they  grew  old  in  their  turn.  The  time  of  mar- 
riage was  alfo  fixed  ;  and  if  a  man  did  not  marry  v. 
he  was  of  lull  age,  he  was  liable  to  an  acilion  ;  as  were 
fuch  alio  as  married  above  or  below  themfclves.  Such 
as  had  three  children  had  great  immur.itits;  fuch  as  had 
four  were  free  trom  all  taxes  whatfoever.     Vir  n:,s  , 


country,  many  of  them  were  buried  together  under  one 

con  mini  ton.b  ;  but  if  they  fell  on  the  frontiers  of  their  married  without  portions  ;   becaule  neither  v 

own  tlate,  then  their  bodies  were  carefully  carried  back  hinder  a  man,  nor  riches  induce  hir.-.,  to  marry  contrary 

,5         to  Sparta,  and  interred  in  their  lamily-lepulchres.  to  his  inclinations.     When  a  marriage  v/as  agreed  on, 

Conecrrinfr      II.  Lycirgus  divided  all  the  country  of  Laconia  in-  the  hufband  committed  a  kind  ot   rape  upon   his  b 

to  30,3c  equal  (hare*  :   the  city  of  Sparta  he  divided  Hufbands  went  lor  a  long  time,  fecretly  and  bv  ftcalth, 


•-  1 

of  lai.d. 


into  cjcoi,  as  lome  fay  ;  into  6000,  as  others  fay;  and,     to  the   beds  of  their  wives,    that  their  love    mi   lit  not 
as  a  third  party  will  have  it,  into  4500.     The  intent  of     be  quickly   and  eafily  extinguilhed.      Hufbands 


the  legiflator  was,  that  piopcrty  fhould  be  equally  di. 
vided  amongft  his  citizens,  to  that  none  might  be  power- 
ful enough  to  opprcf,  his  'ellows,  or  any  be  in  fuch  ne- 
ctfiity,  as  to  be  therefrom  in  danger  of  corruption. 
With  the  fame  view  he  forbade  the  buying  or  felling 
thele  poffeffions.     If  a  (Iranger  acquired  a  right  to  any 
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allowed    to    lend    their    wives  ;    but    the    kin    !    w    e 
forbid  to  take   this  liberty.      Some  other  laws  or   the 
like  nature  there  were,   which   as  they  weie  evidently 
t  modefty,  fo  they  were   far  from  producing  the 
end  tor  which  Lycurgns  dcfigned  them  ;  fince,  though 
the  men  of  Sparta  were  generally  remarkable  tor  t 
ot  thele  (hares,  he  might  quietly  enjoy  it,  provided  he     virtue,  the  Spartan  women  were  as  generally  decried  for 
fubmitted  to  the  laws  ot  the  republic.     The  city  of     their  boldnels  and  contempt  of  decency.  ,n 

Sparta  was  unwalled  ;  Lycurgus  trufling  it  rather  to         V.  It  was  the  care  ot   Lycurgns,    that,   from  arion 

the  virtue  of  its  citizens  than  to  the  art  of  maCons.    As     very    birth,    the   Lacedemonians   fhould   he   in 
to  the  houfes,  they  were  very   plain;   tor  their  ceilings     conquer    their    appetites:    for   this   reafon    he   direft--         eB" 
could  only  be  wrought  by  the  axe,  and  their  gates  and     ed,     that    nudes    ihould    accullom    their    children    to 
doors  only  by  the  law  ;  and  th  ir   utenfils  were  to  be     (pare   meals,   and   now-and  then   to  falling  ;  that  they 
of  a  like  llamp,  that  luxury   might  have  no  inllrinnents     Ihould  carry   them,   when  I  2  or  13  years  old,  to  thofe 

who  Ihould  examine  their  education,  and  who  ihould. 
cart  uily  obleive  whether  they  were  able  to  be  in  the 
d.nk  alone,  and  whether  they  had  got  over  all  other 
follies  and  weaknefies  incident  to  children.  He  direct- 
ed, that  children  ot  all  ranks  Ihould  be  brought  up  in 
the  fame  way  ;  and  that  none  fhould  be  mote  favoured, 
iu  food  than  another,  that  they  might  not,  even  in  their 

wfai.:,\. 


among  them. 

III.  The  citizens  were  to  be  neither  more  nor  Ids 
than  the  number  of  city  lots ;  and  if  at  auv  time  there 
happened  to  be  more,  they  were  to  be  led  out  in  co- 
lonies. As  to  children,  their  laws  were  equally  harm 
and  unreafonable;  for  a  father  was  diredted  to  carry  his 
new-born  iufaut  to  a  certain  place,  where  the  graveft 


"ram. 
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infancy,  perceive  any  difference  between  poverty  and 
riches,  but  coniider  each  other  as  equals,  and  even  as 
brethren,  to  whom  the  lame  portions  were  afflgned, 
and  who,  through  the  courfeof  theii  lives,  were  to  fare 
alike  :   the  youths  alone  were  allowed  to  eat  flelh  ;  older 

ate  their  Mack  broth  and  pulfe  ;  the  lads  flept  to- 
gether in  chambers,  and  after  a  manner  fomewhat  re- 
.eir.bling  that  ftill  in  life  in  Turkey  for  the  Janizaries : 
their  beds,  in  the  fummer,  were  very  hard,  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  reeds  plucked  by  the  hand  from  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas:  in  winter  their  beds  were  fotter,  but 
by  no  means  downy,  or  fit  to  indulge  immoderate  flecp. 
They  ate  altogether  in  public;  and  in  cafe  any  abstain- 
ed from  coming  to  the  tables,  they  were  fined.  It  was 
llkewife  ftritily  forbidden  for  any  to  eat  or  drink  at 
home  before  they  came  to  the  common  meal;  even  then 
each  had  his  proper  portion,  that  every  thing  might  be 
done  there  with  gravity  and  decency.  The  black  broth 
was  the  great  rarity  of  the  Spartans,  which  was  com- 
pbfed  of  fait,  vinegar,  blood,  Sec.  fo  that,  in -our  times, 
it  would  be  efteemed  a  very  unfavoury  foup.  If  they 
were  moderate  in  their  eating,  they  were  fo  in  their 
drinking  alfo  ;  thirft  was  the  fole  meafurc  thereof ;  and 
never  any  Lacedemonian  thought  ot  drinking  for  plca- 
furc  :  as  for  drunkennefs,  it  was  both  in  famous  and  fe- 
verely  puniflied  ;  and,  that  young  men  might  perceive 
the  reafon,  flaves  were  compelled  to  drink  to  excels,  that 
the  beaftlinefs  of  the  vice  might  appear.  When  they 
retired  from  the  public  meal,  they  weie  not  allowed  any 
torches  or  lights,  becaufe  it  was  expefted,  that  men 
who  were  perfectly  fober  fhould  be  able  to  find  their 
way  in  the  dark  :  and,  befides,  it  gave  them  a  facility 
of  marching  without  light ;  a  thing  wonderfully  ufe.'ul 
to  them  in  time  ot  war. 

VI.  As  the  poor  ate  as  well  as  the  rich,  fo  the  rich 
could  wear  nothing  better  than  the  poor:  they  neither 
changed  their  fafhion  nor  the  materials  of  their  gar- 
ments ;  they  were  made  for  warmth  and  ilrength,  not 
for  gallantry  and  fhow :  and  to  this  cullom  even  their 
Jeings  conformed,  who  wore  nothing  gaudy  in  right  of 
their  dignity,    but  were   contented    that    their  virtue 

Id  diftinguiftl  them  rather  than  their  clothes.  The 
youth's  wore  a  tun  ic  till  they  were  twelve  years  old  ;  af- 
terwards they  had  a  cloak  given  them,  which  was  to 
ferve  them  a  year :  and  their  clothing  was,  in  genera!, 
fo  thin,  that  a  Lacedemonian  veil  became  proverbial. 
Bovs  were  always  ufed  to  go  without  fhoes;  but  when 

orew  up,  they  were  indulged  with  them,  if  the  man- 
ner of  life  they  led  required  it  ;  but  they  were  always 
inured  to  run  without  them,  as  alfo  to  climb  up  and 
•'lip  down  Ireep  places  with  bare  feet :  nay,  the  very 
ii  oe  they  ufed  was  of  a  particular  form,  plain  and 
ftrong.  Boys  were  not  permitted  to- wear  their  hair; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  they  ft:  - 
frrfd  their  hair  and  beard  to  gtow.      Baths  and  anoi  t- 

vae  not  much  in   ufe  among  the  Lacedemonians  ; 

the  river  Eurotas  fupplied  the  former,  and  exercife  I  le 

latter.     In  the  field,  however,  their  fumptuaty  !uw3  did 

not  take  place  i'^  Itriftly  as  in  the  city  ;  for  when  they 

wen      u  w^r,   they  wore  purple  habits.;  they  put  on 

crowns  when   they  were  about  to  engage  the  enemy  ; 

.   had  alfo  rin<"=,  but  they  were  of  iror.  ;   which  me- 

was  mod  efteemed  by  this  nation.     Young  women 

re  their  veils  or  jerkins   only  to   their  knees,  or,  as 

k,   not  quite  fo   low;  a  cuftorrs  which  both 
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Greek  and  "Roman  authors  cenfure  as  indecent.  Cold,  Sparta, 
precious  iloncs,  and  other  collly  ornaments,  were  per-  "" "" v~" 
mittc  d  only  to  common  women  ;  which  pcrmiffion  was 
the  Itron  ell  prohibition  to  women  of  virtue,  or  who  af- 
•d  to  be  thought  virtuous.  Virgins  went  abroad 
without  veils,  with  which  married  women,  on  the  CO  l« 
trary,  were  always  covered.  In  certain  public  exercifes, 
in  which  girls  were  admitted  as  well  as  boys,  they  we're 
both  obliged  to  perform  naked.  Plutarch  apologil'es 
for  this  cullom,  urging,  that  there  could  be  no  danger 
from  nakednefs  to  the  morals  of  youth  whole  minds 
were  fortified  and  habituated  to  virtue.  One  of  Ly. 
curgus's  principal  views  in  his  inftitutions,  was  to  era- 
dicate the  very  feeds  of  civil  diffenfion  in  his  republic. 
Hence  proceeded  the  equal  divilion  of  eftates  injoined 
by  him  ;  hence  the  contempt  of  wealth,  and  the  neglcft 
of  other  dutinftions,  as  particularly  birth,  he  conlider- 
in.T  the  people  of  his  whole  ftate  as  one  great  family  ; 
diflinctions  which,  in  other  commonwealths,  frequently 
produce  tumults  and  conlufions  that  fhake  their  very 
foundation. 

VII.  Though  the  Spartans  were  always  free,  yet  it  obedience 
was  with  this  rcftriftion,  that  they  were  fubfervient  tot  "their  fa- 
their  own  laws,  which  bound  them  as  ftriftly  in  the  city  l>el'ors* 
as  foldiers,  in  other  Mates,  were  bound  by  the  rules  of 
war  in  the  camp.  In  the  firlt  place,  Hi  Hi  obedience  to 
their  fuperiors  was  the  great  thing  required  in  Sparta. 
This  they  looked  upon  as  the  very  bafis  of  government; 
without  which  neither  laws  nor  magistrates  availed  much. 
Old  age  was  an  indubitable  title  to  honour  in  Sparta  : 
to  the  old  men  the  youth  rofe  up  whenever  they  came 
into  any  public  place  ;  they  gave  way  to  them  when 
they  met  them  in  the  ltreets,  and  were  filent  whenever 
their  elders  fpoke.  As  all  children  were  looked  upon 
as  the  children  of  the  Hate,  fo  all  the  old  men  had  the 
authority  of  parents  :  they  reprehended  whatever  they 
faw  amifs,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  other  people's 
children  ;  and  by  this  method  Lycurgus  provided,  that 
as  youth  are  everywhere  apt  to  offend,  they  might  be 
nowhere  without  a  monitor.  The  laws  went  (fill  fur- 
ther :  if  an  old  man  was  prefent  where  a  young  one 
committed  a  fault,  and  did  not  reprove  him,  he  was 
punifhed  equally  with  the  delinquent.  Amongll  the 
youths  there  was  one  of  their  own  body,  or  at  molt 
two  years  older  than  the  rell,  wdio  was  lUled  inn  :  he 
had  aulhon'ty  to  queflion  all  their  a&ions,  to  look 
ftriftly  to  their  behaviour,  and  to  punifll  them  if  they 
did  amifs  ;  neither  were  their  punifhments  light,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  fevere  ;  whereby  the  youth  were 
made  hardy,  and  accullomed  to  bear  itripes  and  rough 
ufage.  Silence  was  a  thing  highly  commended  at  Spar- 
ta, where  modcity  was  held  to  be  a  molt  becoming  vir- 
tue in  young  people;  nor  was  it  reftrained  only  to  their 
words  and  actions,  but  to  their  very  looks  and  geflures; 
Lycurgus  having  particularly  direfted,  that  they  fhould 
hi  ik  forward;  or  on  the  ground,  and  that  they  Ihould 
always  keep  their  hands  within  their  robes.  A  ftupid 
inconiiderate  perfon,  one  who  would  not  tiflen  to  in- 
flruftion,  but  was  carelefs  oi  whatever  the  world  might 
fay  of  him,  the  Lacedemonians  treated  as  a  fcandal  to 
human  nature  ;  with  inch  an  one  thev  would  not  con- 
vene, but  threw  him  ofi  as  a  rotten  branch  and  woith- 
lels  member  of  fociety.  a 

VIII.  The  plain  iih  ol  their  maimers   an  !  their  be-  Lca.ning| 
ing  fo  very  much  addicted   to  war,  1.  ..     rde- 
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tnom'ans  lefs  fond  of  the  fciences  than  the  reft  of  the 
'  Greeks.  A  foldier  was  the  only  reputable  proftflion 
in  Sparta  ;  a  mechanic  or  h  .fbandman  was  thought  a 
low  fellow.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  they  imagi- 
ned profeffions  which  required  much  labour,  fome  con- 
ftant  pofture,  bun  continually  in  the  Irjufe,  or  always 
about  a  fire,  weakened  the  body  and  depreffed  the 
mind  :  whereas  a  man  brought  up  hardily,  was  equally 
fit  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  republic  in  time  ot 
peace,  and  to  fight  its  battle's  when  '   in  war. 

Such  occupations  as  were  neceffary  to  be  followed  tor 
the  benefit  ot"  the  whole,  as  hufbandry,  agriculture* 
and  the  like,  were  left  to  their  flaves  the  Helotes  ;  but 
for  curious  arts,  and  fuch  as  ferved  only  to  luxury,  they 
would  not  fo  much  as  fuffer  them  to  be  introduced  in 
their  ci'.v  ;  in  confequence  o!  which,  rhetoricians,  au- 
gurs, bankers,  and  dealers  in  money,  were  (hut  out. 
The  Spartans  admitted  not  any  of  the  theatrical  diver- 
fions  among  them  ;  they  would  not  bear  the  representa- 
tion of  evil  even  to  produee  good  ;  but  other  kinds  of 
p<  etry  were  admitted,  provided  the  magillrates  had  the 
perufal  of  pieces  berore  they  were  handed  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Above  all  things,  they  affc&ed  brevity  of  fpeech, 
and  accuilomed  their  children,  from  their  very  infancy, 
t  to  exprefs  themfetvea  in  more  words  than  were 
ftriclly  neceffary;  whence  a  conciie  and  fententious  ora- 
tory is  to  this  day  llylcd  .In  writing  they  ufed 
the  lame  conciler.efs;  of  which  we  have  afignal  inttance 
in  a  letter  of  Archidamus  to  the  Eleans,  when  he  1111- 
derftood  that  they  had  fome  thoughts  of  affilting  the 
Arcadians.  It  ran  thus:  "  Archidamus  to  the  Eleans: 
It  is  good  to  be  quiet."  And  therefore  Epaminondas 
thou  jht  that  he  had  reafon  to  glory  in  having  forced 
the  Spartans  to  abandon  their  monofyllables,  and  to 
len  -then  their  difcourfes. 

The  greateft  part  of  their  education  confifted  in  gi- 
ving their  youth  rifjht  ideas  of  men  and  thinjs  :  the 
iien  or  mafter  propofed  queftions,  and  either  commend- 
ed the  anfwers  that  were  made  him,  or  reproved  Inch 
as  anfwered  weakly.  In  thefe  queftions,  all  matters, 
either  of  a  trivial  or  abltrufe  nature,  were  equally  avoid- 
ed ;  and  they  were  confined  to  Inch  points  a?  were  of 
the  highelt  importance  in  civil  lite  ;  filch  as,  Who  was 
the  belt  man  in  the  city  ?  Wherein  lay  the  merit  of 
fuch  an  action  ?  and,  Whether  this  or  that  hero's  fame 
was  well-founded  ?  Harmlcfs  raillery  was  greatly  en- 
couraged ;  and  this,  joined  to  their  Ihort  manner  of 
.  rendered  laconic  replies  Oniverfally  admired. 

Mulic  was  much  encouraged;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  they  adhered  to  that  which  had  been  in  favour 
with  their  anccltors ;  nay,  they  were  fo  ftritt  therein, 
that  they  would  not  permit  their  Haves  to  learn  cither 
the  tune  or  the  words  of  their  moll  admired  odes  ;  or, 
which  is  all  one,  they  would  not  permit  them  to  ling 
them  if  they  had  learned  them.  Thorigh  the  youth  of 
the  male  fcx  were  much  cherifhed  and  beloved,  as  thole 
that  were  to  build  up  and  continue  the  future  glory  of 
the  (late,  yet  in  Sparta  it  was  a  virtuous  and  mod. 
feftion,  untinged  with  that  fenfuihty  which  was  fo 
feandalous  at  Athens.  The  good  effects  of  this  part  of 
Lycurgus's  inltitutions  were  fcen  in  the  union  that 
ned  among  his  citizens-;  and  which  was  fo  extra- 
ordinary, that  even  in  cafes  of  competition,  it  was  hard- 
ly known  that  rivals  bore  ill-will  to  each  ether ;  but, 


on  the  contrary,  their  love  to  the  fame  perfon  begat  a     S.afi 
fecondary  friendfhip  among  themfelves,  and  united  them  '—— v— — ' 
in  all  things  which  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  per-  " 
fon  beloved. 

Some  authors  have  accufed  this  great  lawgiver  of  en- 
couraging theft  in  his  inltitutions  ;  which,  they  fay, 
was  not  held  fcandalous  among  the  Spartans,  if  it  wei 
io  dexteroufly  managed  as  that  the  perfon  was  not  de- 
tected in  it.  But  this  is  certain,  and  feems  to  be  a 
ft '  e  -  ii  contradiction  of  the  heinous  charge,  that  when  a 
theft  was  difcovereJ,   it   v.  I  !   with  the   uttnoft 

feverity  :  a  perfon  even  fufpetted  of  it  would  endure 
the  heavieft  punifhments  rather  than  acknowledge  it, 
and  be  branded  with  fo  bafc  a  o'  „ 

IX.  The  exercifes  inllituted  by  law-  fall  under  the  Ex.. 
ninth  table.      In   thefe   all  the  Greeks  were  extremely 
easeful,    but  the   Lacedemonians  in  a  degree  beyond 
the  re'.t  ;   for  if  a  youth,  by  his  corpulence,  or   any 
other  means,  became  unfit  for  thefe  exercifes,  he  un 
went    public   contempt   at   leait,   if  not  banilhment. — 
Hunting  was  the  ulual  divcrfion  of  their  children  ;  nay, 
it  was  made  a  part  of  their  education,  becaufe  it  had 
a  tendency  to  ftrengtben  their  limbs,  and  to    render 
thofe  who  practiled  it  fupple  and  fleet :   they 
bred  up  dogs  for  hunting  with  gieat  care.     They  had 
a  kind  of  public  dances,  in  which  they  exceedingly  d  - 
lighted,  and  which  were  common  alike  to  virgins  and 
young  men  :  indeed,  in  all  their  fports,  girls  were  allow- 
ed   to    divert  themfelves  with   the   youths ;   iufomucli 
that,    at    darting,    throwing  the.  quoit,   pitching   the 
bar,  and  fuch-like  robuft  diverfions,  the  women  were  as 
dexterous  as  the  men.     For  the  manifcit  oddity  of  thi  l 
proceeding,  Lycurgus   affigncd   no   other  reafon,  than 
that  lie  fought  to  render  women,  as  well  a.i  men,  ftrong 
and  healthy,  that  the  children  they  brought  forth  mi 
be  lo  too.      Violent  exercifes,   and  a  laborious  kind  of 
life,  were  only  enjoined  the  youth  ;  for  when  they  were 
grown  up  to  mens  cState,  that  is,  were  upwards  of  30 
old,  they  were  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  labour, 
and  employed  them  1  I  lly  either  in  affairs  of  ftate 

or  in  war.  They  had  a  method  u!  whipping,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  young  men  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  2nd  about 
her  altar  ;  which,  however  palliated,  was  certainly  un- 
natural and  cruel.  It  was  efteemed  a  great  hon 
to  fuitaiu  thefe  flagellations  without  weeping,  groan- 
ing, or  mowing  any  fcfife  of  pain  ;  and  the  t! 
of  glory  was  fo  ftroi  young  minds,  that  I 

very  frequently  differed  death  without  (heddihg  a  tern 
or  breathing  a  figh.  A  delire  of  overcoming  all  the 
weaknelfes  of  human  nature,  and  thereby  rendering  his 
Spartans  not  only  fuperior  to  their  neighbours,  but  to 
their  fpecies,  runs  through  many  of  the  inltitutions  of 
Lycurgus  ;  which  principle,  if  weil  attended  to,  tho- 
roughly explains  them,  and  without  al  to  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  give  any  account  of  them  at  all.  ,4 

X.   Gold  and  Giver  were,    by    the  co:. 
Lycurgus,  made  of  no  value  in   Spatta.      He  was  fo  &■'•-'• 
well  apprized  of  the  danger  of  riches,  that  he  made  the 
very  poffeffion  of  them  venal ;  but   as  there  was  no  li- 
ving without  iomc  fort  of  money,  that  is,  fome  common 
meafure  or  ftandard  of  the  worth  of  thi 
ed  an  iron  coinage,   whereby  the  Spartans  were  fup- 
plied  with  the  ufetul  iv.onev,  and  at  the  fame  time  ' 
no  temptation  toco\;  .  em  ;  for  a  ' 

fmall  futa  was  fuffictetll  I  iorfes,  end. 
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a  great  one  muft  have  been  kept  in  a  barn  or  ware- 
limife.  The  coming  in  of  all  foreign  money  was  alfo 
prohibited,  that  corruption  might  not  enter  under  the 
name  of  commerce.  The  molt  ancient  method  of  deil- 
itl  ',  viz.  by  barter,  or  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another,  was  preferved  by  law  in  Sparta  long  after  it 
had  been  out  of  date  everywhere  elfe.  Intercft  was  a 
tiling  forbidden  in  the  Spartan  commonwealth  j  where 
they  had  alfo  a  law  againfl  alienation  of  lands,  accepting 
p'rvfents  from  foreigners,  even  without  the  limits  of 
their  own  country,  and  when  their  authority  and  cha- 
racter might  well  feem  to  excufe  them. 

XI.  Such  of  the  laws  of  Sparta  as  related  to  courts  of 
jtlfUce  may  be  brought  under  the  i  ith  table.  Thirty 
years  mult  have  paffed  over  the  head  of  him  who  had 
a  right  to  concern  himfelf  in  juridical  proceedings. 
Young  men  were  thought  unfit  for  them  ;  and  it  was 
even  held  indecent,  and  of  ill  report,  for  a  man  to 
have  any  fondnefs  for  law-fuits,  or  to  be  burying  him- 
felf at  the  tribunals,  when  he  had  no  affairs  there  of 
his  own.  By  thefe  rules  Lycnrgus  thought  to  fliut 
out  litigioufnefs,  and  to  prevent  that  multiplicity  of 
fuits  which  is  always  fcandalous  in  a  ftate.  As  young 
people  were  not  permitted  to  inquire  about  the  laws 
of  other  countries,  and  as  they  were  hindered  from 
hearing  judicial  proceedings  in  their  courts,  fo  they 
were  likewife  forbidden  to  afk  any  queftions  about,  or 
to  endeavour  to  difcover,  the  reafons  of  the  laws  by 
which  themfelves  were  governed.  Obedience  was  their 
duty  ;  and  to  that  alone  they  would  have  them  kept. 
Men  of  abandoned  characters,  or  who  were  notorioufly 
of  ill  fame,  loft  all  right  of  giving  their  votes  in  refpeci 
of  public  affairs,  or  o:  fpeaking  in  public  affemblies  ; 
for  they  would  not  believe  that  an  ill  man  in  private 
life  could  mean  his  country  better  than  he  did  his  neigh- 
bour. 

XII.  Till  a  man  was  30  years  old,  he  was  not  ca- 
pable of  ferving  in  the  army,  as  the  beft  authors  agree  ; 
though  fome  think  that  the  military  age  is  not  well 
afcertained  by  ancient  writers.  They  were  forbidden 
to  march  at  any  time  before  the  full-moon  ;  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  law  is  very  hard  to  be  difcovered,  if  in- 
deed it  had  any  reafon  at  all,  or  was  not  rather  founded 
on  fome  fupeiftitious  opinion,  that  this  was  a  more 
)ucky  conjuncture  than  any  other.  They  were  like- 
wife  forbidden  to  fight  often  againfl  the  fame  enemy; 
which  was  one  of  the  wifefl  maxims  in  the  political 
fyflem  of  Lycurgus  :  and  Agefilaus,  by  offending  a- 
gainll  it,  deftroyed  the  power  of  his  country,  and  loft 
her  that  authority  which  for  many  ages  fhe  maintain- 
ed over  the  reft  of  Greece  ;  for,  by  continually  war- 
ring againfl  the  Thebans,  to  whom  he  had  an  invete- 
rate hatted,  he  at  laft  beat  them  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  enabled  them,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Epaminondas,  to  maintain  for  a  time  the  prin- 
cipality of  Greece.  Maritime  affairs  they  were  forbid- 
den to  meddle  with,  though  the  neccflity  of  things  com- 
pelled them,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  tranfgreis  this  inflitu- 
tion,  and  by  degrees  to  transfer  to  themfelves  the  domi- 
nion of  the  fea  as  well  as  of  the  land :  but,  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  they  again  neglecled  naval  affairs,  from  a 
perfuafion  that  faiiors  and  ft  1  angers  corrupted  thofe  with 
whom  they  converfed.  As  they  never  fortified  Spaita, 
they  were  not  ready  to  undertake  fieges  :  fighting  in 
the  field  was  their  proper  province,  and,  while  they 
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could  overcome  their  enemies  there,  they  rightly  con- 
ceived that  nothing  cotdd  hurt  them  at  home.  In 
time  of  war,  they  lclaxed  fomewhat  of  their  Uriel  man- 
ner of  living,  in  which  they  were  lingular.  The  true 
reafon  for  this  was,  in  all  probability,  that  war  might 
be  lefs  burdenfome  to  them  ;  for,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  obferved,  a  ilrong  defire  to  render  them  bold  and 
warlike  was  the  reigning  paffion  of  their  legiflator.  They 
were  forbidden  to  remain  long  encamped  in  the  fame 
place,  as  well  to  hinder  their  being  furpriftd,  as  that 
they  might  be  more  troublefome  to  their  enemies,  bv 
wafting  eveiy  corner  of  their  country.  They  ilept  all 
night  in  their  armour  ;  but  their  outguards  were  not 
allowed  their  fhields,  that,  being  unprovided  ,of  de- 
fence, they  might  not  dare  to  deep.  In  all  expeditions 
they  weie  careful  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites  ; 
and,  after  their  evening-meal  was  over,  the  foldiers  fung 
together  hymns  to  their  gods.  When  they  were  about 
to  engage,  the  king  facrificed  to  the  mules,  that,  by 
their  afTiilance,  they  might  be  enabled  to  perform 
deeds  worthy  of  being  recorded  to  lateft  times.  Then 
the  atmy  advanced  in  order  to  the  found  of  flutes, 
which  played  the  hymn  of  Caflor.  The  king  himfelf 
fung  the  pa?an,  which  was  the  fignal  to  charge.  This 
was  done  with  all  the  folemnity  imaginable  ;  and  the 
foldiers  were  fure  either  to  die  or  conquer  :  indeed  they 
had  no  other' choice;  for  if  they  fled  they  were  infamous, 
and  in  danger  of  being  (lain,  even  by  their  own  mo- 
thers, for  difgracing  their  families.  In  this  confifted 
all  the  excellency  of  the  Spartan  women,  who,  if  pof- 
fible,  exceeded  in  bravery  the  men,  never  lamenting 
over  huibands  or  fons,  if  they  died  honourably  in  the 
field  ;  but  deploring  the  fliame  brought  on  their  houfe, 
if  either  the  one  or  the  other  efcaped  by  flight.  The 
throwing  away  a  fhield  alfo  induced  infamy  ;  and,  with 
refpect  to  this,  mothers,  when  they  embraced  their  de- 
parting fons,  were  wont  to  caution  them,  that  they 
ihould  either  return  armed  as  they  were,  or  be  brought 
back  fo  when  they  were  dead  ;  tor,  as  we  have  obfer- 
ved, fuch  as  were  flain  in  battle  were  neverthelefs  buri- 
ed in  their  own  country.  When  they  made  their  ene- 
mies fly,  they  purfued  no  longer  than  till  viclory  was 
certain  ;  becaufe  they  would  feem  to  fight  rather  for 
the  honour  of  conquering,  than  of  putting  their  ene- 
mies to  death.  According  to  their  excellent  rules  of 
war,  they  were  bound  not  to  fpoil  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  enemies  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  this,  and  indeed 
many  other  of  their  mod  excellent  regulations,  fell  into 
defuetude.  He  who  overcame  by  itratagem,  offered 
up  an  ox  to  Mars  ;  whereas  he  who  conquered  by 
force,  offered  up  only  a  cock  ;  the  former  being  efteem- 
ed  more  manly  than  the  latter.  After  40  years  fer- 
vice,  a  man  was,  by  law,  no  longer  required  to  go  into 
the  field  ;  and  confequently,  if  the  military  age  was  30, 
the  Spartans  were  not  held  invalids  till  they  were  70. 

SPARTIANUS  (jEHus),  a  Latin  hiflorian,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  Adrian,  Caracalla,  and  four  other 
Roman  emperors.  He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Dio- 
clefian,  about  the  year  290. 

SPARTIUM,  Broom,  in  botany  :  A  genu6  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  diadclphia,  and  order  of  decan- 
dria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  32 d 
order,  Papilionaceic.  The  ftigma  is  longitudinal  and  wool- 
ly above  :  the  filaments  adhere  to  the  germen.  The  ca- 
lyx is  produced  downwards.  There  are  16  fpeciea, 
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the  fcoparium,  contaminatum,  fepiarium,  junceum,  me- 
nofpermum,  fphcerocavpon,  purgans,  aphyllum,  fcorpius, 
angulatum,  patens,  fupranulium,  complicatum,  radiatum, 
cytifoidcs,  and  fpinofum.  All  thefe,  except  the  fcoparium, 
are  exotics,  chiefly  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c. — 
The  fioparium,  or  common  broom,  lias  ternate  folitary 
leaves ;  the  branches  angular,  and  without  prickles. 

Ufa.  The  common  broom  is  ufed  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit  fometimes  in 
dropfical  complaints.  The  manner  in  which  Dr  Cul- 
len  adminiltered  it  was  this  :  He  ordered  half  an  ounce 
of  frefli  broom  tops  to  be  boiled  in  a  pound  of  water 
till  one  half  of  the  water  was  evaporated.  He  then 
pave  two  table-fpoon'tils  of  the  decodtion  every  hour  till 
it  operated  both  by  flool  and  urine.  By  repeating 
thefe  dofes  every  day,  or  every  fecond  day,  he  fays  fome 
droplies  have  been  cured.  Dr  Mead  relates,  that  a  dropfi- 
cal patient,  who  had  taken  the  ulual  remedies,  and  been 
tapped  three  times  without  effedt,  was  cured  by  taking 
half  a  pint  of  the  decodtion  of  gteen  broom  tops,  with  a 
fpoonful  of  whole  muftard  feed  every  morning  and  evening. 
"  An  infulion  of  the  feeds  drunk  freely  ( lays  Mr  Wi 
thering)  has  been  known  to  produce  limilar  happy  ef- 
Ks  ;  but  whoever  expects  thefe  effects  to  iollow  in 
every  dropfical  cafe,  will  be  greatly  deceived.  I  knew 
them  fuccecd  in  one  cafe  that  was  truly  deplorable  ;  but 
out  of  a  great  number  of  cafes  in  which  the  medicine 
had  a  fair  trial,  this  proved  a  (ingle  inflance." 

The  flower  buds  are  in  fome  countries  pickled,  and 
eaten  as  capers  ;  and  the  feeds  have  been  ufed  as  a  bad 
fubftitutc  for  coffee.  The  branches  are  tiled  for  ma- 
king befoms,  and  tanning  leather.  They  are  alfo  uied 
inftead  of  thatch  to  cover  houfes.  The  old  wood  fur- 
nifhes  the  cabinet  maker  with  beautiful  materials  for 
vaneerfng.  The  tender  branches  are  in  fome  places 
mixed  with  hops  for  brewing,  and  the  macerated  bark 
may  be  manufactured  into  cloth. 

The  junceum,  or  Spaniih  broom,  grows  naturally  in 
the  foutliern  provinces  of  France,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  grows  in  the  pooreft  loils, 
on  the  fteepeft  declivities  of  the  hills,  in  a  ftony  foil, 
where  hardly  any  other  plant  could  vegetate.  In  a  tew 
years  it  makes  a  vigorous  flirub  ;  infinuating  its  roots 
between  the  intcrftices  of  the  Hones,  it  binds  the  foil, 
and  retains  the  fmall  portion  of  vegetable  eaith  fcatter- 
ed  over  thefe  hills,  which  the  autumnal  rains  would  o- 
therwife  wafh  away.  It  is  molt  eafily  raifed  trom  leed, 
which  is  ufually  fown  in  January,  alter  the  ground  has 
received  a  flight  dreffing. 

This  fiirub  fcrves  two  ufeful  purpofes.  Its  branches 
yield  a  thread  of  which  linen  is  made,  and  in  winter fup- 
port  fheep  and  goats. 

In  manuladturing  thread  from  broom,  the  youngeft 
plants  are  cut  in  the  month  of  Augull,  or  after  hatveft, 
and  gathered  together  in  bundles,  which  at  firll  are  laid 
in  the  fun  to  dry  :  they  are  then  beaten  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  waflied  in  a  river  or  pond,  and  left  to  Itecp  in 
the  water  for  about  four  hours.  The  bundles  thus 
prepared  are  taken  to  a  little  diltance  trom  the  water, 
and  laid  in  a  hollow  place  made  for  them,  where  they 
are  covered  with  fern  or  draw,  and  remain  thus  to  Ueep 
for  eight  or  nine  days  ;  during  which  time,  all  that  is 
neecflary,  is  to  throw  a  little  water  once  a-day  on  the 
heap,  without  uncovering  the  broom.  After  this,  the 
bundles  a:e  well  walhed,  the  green  rind  of  the  plant  or 
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epidermis  comes  ofF,  and  the  fibrous  part  remains  ;  each 
bundle  is  then  beaten  with  a  wooden  hammer  upon  a 
ftone,  to  detach  all  the  threads,  which  are  at  the  fame  ' 
time  carefully  drawn  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 
After  this  operation,  the  faggots  are  untied,  and  fpread 
upon  Hones  or  rocks  till  they  'are  dry.  The  twi^s  inurf 
not  be  peeled  till  they  are  perfectly  dry  ;  they  are  then 
dreffed  with  the  comb,  and  the  threads  are  fcparated  ac- 
cording to  their  fineneis,  and  fpun  upon  a  wheel. 

The  linen  made  of  this  thread  ferves  various  ourpofes 
in  rural  economy.    The  coarfeit  is  employed  in 
facks  and  other   ftrong  cloths   for  carrying   .1   or 
feeds.     Of  the  fineft  is  made  bed,  table,  and  body  li- 
nen.    The   peafants   in  feveral  places  ufe  no  other,  for 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  culture  of  hemp  or  t 
their  foil  being  too  dry  and  too  barren  for  railing  them. 
The  cloth  made  with   the   thread  of  the  broom  is  very 
ufeful;  it  is  as  {pit  as  that  made  of  hemp  ;  and  :t  w 
perhaps  look   as  well  as  that  made  of  flax   if  it 
more   carefully   fpun.      It  becomes  white  in  proportion 
as  it  is   fteeped.      The  price  of  the  fn.elt  thread,  when 
it  is  fold,  which   feldom   happens,   is  generally  about   a 
milling  a-pound. 

The  other  ufe  to  which  this  broom  is  applied,  is  to 
maintain  fheep  and  goats  during  winter.  In  the  mountains 
ot  Lower  Languedoc  thefe  animuls  have  no  other  food 
from  November  to  April,  except  the  leaves  ot  trees  pre- 
ferved.  The  branches  of  this  broom  therefore  are  a  re- 
fource  the  more  precious,  that  it  is  the  only  frefh  nou- 
rilhment  which  at  that  feafon  the  flocks  can  procure, 
and  they  prefer  it  at  all  times  to  every  other  plant.  In 
fine  weather  the  fiieep  are  led  out  to  feed  on  the  broom 
where  it  grows  ;  but  in  bad  weather  the  fliepherds  cr.L 
the  branches,  and  bring  them  to  the  fheep  folds  There 
is,  however,  an  inconvenience  attending  the  continued 
ufe  of  this  food.  It  generally  producer  inflammation  in 
the  urinary  paffages.  But  this  inconvenience  is  eafily 
removed  by  cooling  drink,  or  a  change  of  food,  or  by 
mixing  the  broom  with  fomething  elfe. 

It  is  perhaps  needlefs  to  add,  that  it  differs  much 
from  the  broom  that  is  common  everyw  here  in  the  north 
ot  Europe,  though  this  too,  in  many  places,  i-i  ufed  for 
food  to  cattle.  Both  of  them  produce  fl<>'> 
are  very  much  reforted  to  by  bees,  as  they  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  honey  juice.  And  this  (hould  Ik* 
r.nother  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Spaniih 
bioom. 

SPARUS,  Gilthead,  in  natural  hillory  ;  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  daft,  of  pi/ret,  and  the  order 
of  thoraciei.  The  fore-teeth  and  dog-teeth  are  very 
ilrong  ;  the  grinders  are  obtufe  and  thick  let  ;  the  lips 
are  folded  over;  there  are  live  rays  in  the  gill  mem- 
brane ;  and  the  opercula  are  fcaly  :  the  body  is  com- 
preffed  ;  the  lateral  line  is  crooked  behind  ;  and  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  roundifli. 

Gmelin  enumerates  39  fpecits,  of  which  only  three 
are  found  in  the  Britifh  feas,  the  pagrus,  auratus,  and 
dentatus.  1.  The  pagrus,  or  fea  bream,  is  of  a  red 
colour.  The  (kin  fo-ms  a  finus  at  the  roots  of  the  dor- 
fal  and  anal  fins.  The  body  is  broad  ;  the  back  and 
belly  ridged.  There  i-  only  one  dot  fa!  tin.  2.  The 
onratvs,  or  gilt-bream.  1'he  head  and  fides  of  it  ars 
gilt,  and  there  is  a  golden  fpot  between  the  eyes  (hapcj 
like  a  halt-moon  ;  there  is  alfo  a  black  purple  fpot  on  the 
gills;  and  it  weighs  from  eitrht  lb.  to  ten  lb  It  is  one 
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of  the  pifcei  faxatilis,  or  fi(h  that  haunts  deep  waters  on 
bolJ  reeky  fhores.  Tliey  feed  chiefly  on  fhell-fifh, 
which  they  comminute  with  their  teeth  before  they 
fwallow  ;  the  teetli  of  this  genus  in  particular  being 
adapted  for  that  purpofe  :  the  grinders  are  flat  and 
ftrong,  like  thofe  of  certain  quadrupeds:  befides  whi  h 
there  are  certain  bones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth 
that  affifl  in  grinding  their  feod.  They  arc  but  a 
coarfe  fifh  :  they  were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  did 
not  efteem  them  unlefs  they  were  fed  with  Lucrinc  oy- 
fterSj  as  Martial  informs  us, 

Nan  omnis  laudem  prctiumque  Avs.tr  A  msretur, 
Sed  qui  fi.'us  er'tl  concha  Lucrina  cibus. 

Lib.  xiii.  Ep.  90. 

-?.  The  Jentatus,  toothed  fea-bream,  is  black  above,  and 
of  a  filvtry  appearance  below.  The  eyes  and  gills  are- 
very  large.  There  are  nine  rows  of  t.'cth  in  the  lower 
j.r.v,  and  o-ie  in  the  upper. 

In  the  account  of  Captain  Cook's  voyage  publifhed 
by  Mr  Foifter,  we  are  informed,  that  the  giltheads  are 
fometimes  poitonous,  owing  to  their  feeding  on  certain 
fpecies  of  the  raja,  which  have  an  extremely  acrid  and 
(Simulating  property. 

.SPASM,  a  convulfion.   See  Medicine,  n*  278. 

S PATH  A,  in  botany,  a  (heath  ;  a  fpecies  of  ca- 
lyx which  burfta  lengthwife,  and  protrudes  a  (talk  fup- 
porting  one  or  more  flowers,  which  commonly  have  no 
perianthi urn  or  flower-cup. 

SPATHACEJE  (from  fiatba,  "a  fheath"),  the 
name  or  the  ninth  order  in  Linnsus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method  co'nfifting  of  plants  whole  flowers  are 
protruded  Irom  a  fpatha  or  (heath.  See  Botany, 
p.  458. 

SPATHELIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  the  order  of 
trigynia.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  petals  are 
five  ;  the  capfule  is  three-edged  and  triloeular  ;  the  feeds 
folitary.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  iiteJimfiJex,  which 
is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  was  introduced  into  the  bo- 
tanic gardens  of  this  country  in  177S  by  Dr  Wright, 
late  of  Jamaica. 

SPAW.     See  Spa. 

SPAWN,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  eggs  of  filhes  or 
frois.      See  Fish  and  Rana. 

SPAVENTO.     See  Scanto. 

SPAVIN,  in  the  manege,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  being 
a  fwelling  or  Itiffnefs,  ufualiy  in  the  ham,  occafioning 
a  lamenefs.     See  Farriery,  §  29. 

SPAYING,  or  Spading,  the  operation  of  caftra- 
ting  the  females  of  feveral  kinds  of  animals,  as  fows, 
bitches,  &c.  to  prevent  any  further  conception,  and 
promote  their  fattening.  It  is  performed  by  cutting 
them  in  the  mid  flank,  on  the  left  fide,  with  a  (harp 
knife  or  lancet,  taking  out  the  uterus,  and  cutting  it 
off,  and  fo  ditching  up  the  wound,  anointing  the  part 
with  tar,  and  keeping  the  animal  warm  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  ufual  way  is  to  make  the  incifion 
aflope,  two  inches  and  a  half  long  ;  that  the  fore-finger 
may  be  put  in  towards  the  back,  to  feel  for  the  ovaries, 
which  are  two  kernels  as  big  as  acorns  on  both  fides  of 
the  uterus,  one  of  which  is  drawn  to  the  wound,  and 
thus  both  taken  out. 

SPEAKER  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a  member  of 
the  houfe  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  thereof  to  aft. 
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as  chairman  or  prefident  in  putting  quefh'ons,  irading   Spea' 
briefs,  at  bill;-,  keeping  oidcr,  reprimanding  the  refrac- 


tory, adjourning  the  houfe,  &c.      See  Parliament. 

SPEAKING,  the  art  or  aft  of  expreffing  one's 
thoughts  in  articulate  founds  or  words.  See  Gram- 
m    ',  Language,  Reading,  and  Oratory,  Part  iv. 

Srs/tKiNG-Trumpe!.     See  Trumpet. 

SPEAR-Mint,  in  botany.     See  Mentha. 

SrcJR-lt''ort.     See  Ranunculus. 

SPECIAL,  fomething  that  is  particular,  or  has  a 
particular  delignation  ;  from  the  Latin  fpecies,  in  oppo- 
lition  to  the  general,  from  genus. 

SPECIES,  in  logic,  a  relative  term,  expreffing  an 
idea  which  is  compriled  undei  fome  genera]  one  called  a 
gams.     See  Logic,  11  '-£8. 

Species,  in  commerce,  the  feveral  pieces  of  gold, 
filver,  copper,  &c.  which  having  palled  their  full 
preparation  and  coinage,  are  current  in  public.  Sec 
Money. 

SPECIFIC,  in  philofophy,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
any  thing,  and  diflinguifhes  it  from  all  others. 

Specifics,  in  medicine.  By  ipecifics  is  not  meant 
fuch  as  infallibly  and  in  all  patients  produce  faiutary 
effefts.  Such  medicines  are  not  to  be  expefted,  be- 
caufe  the  operations  and  effefts  of  remedies  are  not 
formally  inherent  in  them,  but  depend  upon  the  mu- 
tual aft  ion  and  reaftion  of  the  body  and  medicine  upon 
each  other  ;  hence  the  various  effefts  of  the  lame  me- 
dicine in  the  lame  kind  of  dilorders  in  different  pa- 
tients, and  in  the  fame  patient  at  different  times.  By 
fpecitic  medicines  we  undcrltand  fuch  medicines  as  are 
more  infallible  than  any  other  in  any  particular  dif- 
order. 

Si'F.cific  Gravity,  is  a  term  much  employed  in  the 
difcuffions  of  modern  pliyfics.  It  cxprefTes  the  weight 
of  any  particular  kind  ot  matter,  as  compared  with  the 
weight  of  the  fame  bulk  of  fome  other  body  of  which 
the  weight  is  fuppoled  to  be  familiarly  known,  and  is 
therefore  taken  for  the  ftandaid  tif  companion.  The 
body  generally  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  is  pure  wa- 
ter.    See  Hydrostatics,  Seft.  III. 

The  fpecilic  gravity  of  bodies  is  a  very  interefting 
queftion  both  to  the  philofopher  and  to  the  man  of" 
bufinefs.  The  philofopher  confiders  the  weights  of  bodies 
as  meafures  of  the  number  of  material  atoms,  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  they  contain.  This  he  does 
on  the  fuppofition  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  of  the 
fame  weight,  whatever  may  be  its  fenfible  form.  This 
fuppofition,  however,  is  made  by  him  with  caution,  and 
he  has  recourfe  to  fpecific  giavity  for  alcertaiuing  its 
truth  in  vaiious  ways.  This  (hall  be  confidertd  by  and 
by.  The  man  of  bufinefs  entertains  no  doubt  of  the 
matter,  and  proceeds  on  it  as  a  lure  guide  in  his  moil 
interefting  tranfaftions.  We  meafure  commodities  of 
various  kinds  by  tons,  pounds,  and  ounces,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  meafure  them  by  yards,  feet,  and  inches,  or 
by  bufhels,  gallons,  and  pints  ;  nay,  we  do  this  with 
much  greater  confidence,  and  prefer  this  meafuiement 
to  all  others,  whenever  we  are  much  interefted  to  know 
the  exaft  proportions  of  matter  that  bodies  contain. 
The  weight  of  a  quantity  of  grain  is  allowed  to  inform 
us  much  more  exactly  ot  its  real  quantity  of  ufeful  mat- 
ter than  the  molt  accurate  meafure  of  its  bulk.  We  fee 
many  circumilances  which  can  vary  the  bulk  of  a  quan. 
tity  of  matter,  and  thefe  are  frequently  fuch  as  we  can- 
not 
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tcffic  not  regulate  or  prevent ;  but  we  know  very  few  indeed 
WT>  that  can  make  any  fenlible  change  in  tin's  weight  with- 
*  out  the  addition  or  abllra&ion  of  other  matter.  Even 
taking  it  to  the  fummit  of  a  high  mountain,  or  from  the 
equator  to  the  polar  region,  will  make  no  change  in  its 
weight  as  it  is  afcertained  by  the  balance,  becaufe  there 
is  the  fame  real  diminution  of  weight  in  the  pounds  and 
ounces  ufed  in  the  examination. 

Notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  change  which  heat 
and  cold  make  in  the  bulk  of  bodies,  and  the  permanent 
varieties  of  the  fame  kin.!  of  matter  which  are  caul'ed 
by  diiferent  circumftanccs  of  growth,  texture,  &c.  moil 
kinds  of  matter  have  a  certain  conftancy  in  the  denfity 
of  their  particles,  and  therefore  in  the  weight  of  a  given 
bulk.  Thus  the  purity  of  gold,  and  its  degree  of  adul- 
teration, may  be  inferred  from  its  weight,  it  being  purer 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  denfe.  The  denfity,  there- 
fore, of  different  kinds  of  tangible  matter  becomes  cha- 
racleriflic  of  the  kind,  and  a  tell  of  its  purity  ;  it  marks 
a  particular  appearance  in  which  matter  exiils,  and  may 
therefore  be  called,  with  propriety,  Specific. 

Lut  this  denfity  cannot  be  dire&ly  obferved.  It  is 
rot  by  comparing  the  diftances  between  the  atoms  of 
matter  in  gold  and  in  water  that  we  fay  the  firft  is  19 
times  denier  than  the  fall,  and  that  an  inch  of  gold  con- 
tains 19  times  as  many  material  atoms  as  an  inch  of 
water  ;  we  reckon  on  the  equal  gravitation  of  every 
atom  of  matter  whether  of  gold  or  of  water  ;  therefore 
the  weight  of  any  body  becomes  the  indication  ot  its 
material  denfity,  and  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  be- 
comes fpecific  of  that  kind  of  matter,  marking  its  kind, 
and  even  afcertaining  its  purity  in  this  form. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  older  to  make  this  comparifon 
of  general  life,  the  Itandard  mini  be  familiarly  known, 
and  muil  be  very  uniform  in  its  denfity,  and  the  com- 
parifon of  bulk  and  denfity  muil  be  eafy  and  accurate. 
The  moft  obvious  method  would  be  to  form,  with  all 
nicety,  a  piece  of  the  ftandard  matter  of  fome  conveni- 
ent bulk,  and  to  weigh  it  very  exactly,  and  keep  a  note 
of  its  weight:  then,  to  make  the  comparifon  of  any  other 
fubftance,  it  mult  be  made  into  a  mals  of  the  fame  pie- 
cife  bulk,  and  weighed  with  equal  care  ;  and  the  molt 
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cafes  this  is  a  very  difficult  problem:  it  requires  very  nice    Specific 
hands,  and  an  accurate  eye,  to  make  two  bodies  of  the         Vlt>'  { 
fame  bulk.     An  error  of  one   hundredth   part  in  the  "" 
jinear  dimenfions  of  a  folid  body  makes  an  error  of  a 
30th  pait  in  its  bulk  ;  and  bodies  of  ii  regular  (hapes  and 
friable  fubftance,  fuch  as  the  ores  of  metals,  cannot  be 
brought  into  convenient  and  cxacl  dimenfions  for  mea- 
furemer.t. 

From  all  thefe  inconveniences  and  difficulties  wc  are 
freed  by  the  celebrated  Archimedes,  who,  from  the  prin. 
ciples  of  hydroftatics  difcovered  or  eftablilhed  by  him, 
deduced  the  accurate  and  eafy  method  which  is  now 
univerl'ally  praftifed  for  difcovering  the  fpecilic  gra\i- 
ty  and  denfity  of  bodies.  (See  Archimedes  and  Hy- 
drostatics, n°  11.)  Inftead  of  meafuring  the  bulk  of 
the  body  by  that  of  the  difplaced  fluid  (which  would 
have  been  impoffible  for  Archimedes  to  do  with  any 
thing  like  the  neceffary  precifion),  we  have  only  to  ob- 
ferve  the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by  the  folid.  This  can 
be  done  with  great  eafe  and  exaclncfs.  Whatever  may- 
be the  bulk  of  the  body,  this  lofs  of  weight  is  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid  ;  and  we  obtain  the 
fpecilic  gravity  of  the  body  by  fimply  dividing  its  whole 
weight  by  the  weight  loft  :  the  quotient  is  the  fpecific 
gravity  when  this  fluid  is  taken  for  the  ftandard,  even 
though  we  fhould  not  know  the  abfolute  weight  of  any 
given  bulk  of  this  ftandard.  It  alfo  gives  us  an  eafy 
and  accurate  method  of  afcertaining  even  this  fundamen- 
tal point.  We  have  only  to  form  any  folid  body  into  an 
exacl  cube,  fphere,  or  prifm,  of  known  dimenfions,  and 
obierve  what  weight  it  lofes  when  immerfed  in  this 
ftandard  fluid.  This  is  the  weight  of  the  fame  bulk  of 
the  Itandard  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  ;  and  thus  wc 
obtain,  by  the  by,  a  moll  eafy  and  accurate  method 
for  meafuring  the  bulk  or  folid  contents  of  any  body, 
however  irregular  its  fhape  may  be.  We  have  only  to 
fee  how  much  weight  it  lofes  in  the  ftandaid  fluid  ;  we 
can  compute  what  quantity  of  the  ftandard  fluid  will 
have  this  weight.  Thus  fnould  we  find  that  a  quantity 
of  fand,  or  a  furze  buih,  lofes  250  ounces  when  immer- 
fed in  pure  water,  we  learn  by  this  that  the  folid  mea- 
fure  of  every  grain  of  the  fand,  or  of  every  twig  and 
prickle  of  the  furze,  when  added  into  one  fum,  amounts 

in- 


convenient way  ot  trxpreffing  the  fpecific  gravity  would 

be  to  confider  the  weight  of  the  ftandard  as  unity,  and  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  to  432  cubic 
then  the  number  exprefiing  the  fpecific  gravity  is  the  ches. 
number  of  times  that  the  weight  of  the  ftandard  is  con- 
tained in  that  of  the  other  fubftance.  This  comparifon 
is  moll  ealily  and  accurately  made  in  fluids.  We  have 
only  to  make  a  vcflel  of  known  dimenfions  equal  to 
'that  of  the  ftandard  which  we  employ,  and  to  weigh  it 
when  empty,  and  then  when  filled  with  the  fluid.  Nay, 
the  moll  difficult  part  of  the  procefs,  the  making  a 
veffel  of  the  prceife  dimenfions  of  the  ftandard,  may  be 
avoided,  by  uling  fome  fluid  fubftance  for  a  ftandard. 
Any  veffel  will  then  do  ;  and  we  may  enfure  very  great 
accuracy  by  uling  a  veffel  with  a  flender  neck,  fin.  h  as 
a  phial  or  matnifs ;  for  when  this  is  filled  to  a  certain 
mark  in  the  neck,  any  error  in  the  eftimation  by  the 
eye  will  bear  a  very  finall  proportion  to  the  whole.  The 
weight  ot  tht  Itandard  fluid  which  fills  it  to  this  mfik 
being  carefully  afcertained,  is  kept  in  remembrance.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  any  other  fluid  is  had  by  weighing 
the  contents  ot  this  veffel  when  filled  with  it,  and  divi- 
ding the  weight  1  y  the  weight  of  the  ftandaid.  The  quo- 
tent  is  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid.    But  in  all  other 


To  all  thefe  advantages  of  the  Archimedean  method 
of  afcertaining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  derived 
from  his  hydrollatical  do&rines  and  difcoveries,  we  may 
add,  that  the  immediate  ftandaid  of  comparifon,  namely, 
water,  is,  of  all  the  fubftances  that  we  know,  the  fittell 
for  the  purpofe  of  an  univerfal  ftandard  of  leference. 
In  its  ordinary  natural  ftate  it  is  fufficiently  conftant  and 
uni'orm  in  its  weight  for  every  examination  where  the 
ulmoil  mathematical  accuracy  is  not  wanted  ;  all  its 
variations  arife  from  impurities,  from  which  it  may  at 
all  times  be  feparated  by  the  iimple  procefs  of  dillitla- 
tion  :  and  we  have  every  reafon  to  think  that  when 
pure,  its  denfity,  when  of  the  lame  temperature,  is  in- 
varii  Me. 

Water  is  therefore  univerfally  taken  for  the  unit  cf 
that  fcale  on  which  we  mcalure  the  fpecilic  gravity  of 
bodies,  and  its  weight  is  called  1.  The  fpecilic  gravity 
of  any  other  body  is  the  real  weight  in  pounds  and 
ounces,  when  of  the  bulk  of  one  pound  or  one  ounce  of 
water.  It  is  therefore  of  the  fir  ft  importance,  in  all 
4  O  2  dif- 
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Specific    dilcuffions  refpedling  the   fpecitic  gravity  of  bodies,  to  16S8,  by  royal  authority,  in  the  national  Standards,  both 

^Gravity     |,ave  tjie  prec|fe  weight  of  fome  known  bulk  of  pure  of  weight   and  length  ;     and  the  academicians  are  ex- 

water.    We  have  taken  fome  pains  to  examine  and  com-  ceedingly  puzzled  to  this  day  in  reconciling   the  dif- 

pare  the  experiments  on   this  fubject,  and  Shall   endea-  ferences,  and  cannot  even    afcertain  with   perfect  afTu- 

vniir  to  afecrtairr  this  point  with  the  prccilion  which  it  ranee  the  lineal  meafures  which  were  employed  in  their 

deferves.      We  lhall  reduce  all  to  the  Englifh  cubic  toot  moil  boailed  geodetical  operations, 
and  avoirdupois  ounce  of   the  Exchequer  (landard,  on  Such  variations  in  the  meafurements  made  by  perfons 

account  of  a  very  convenient  circumltance   peculiar  to  of  reputation  for  judgment   and  accuracy  engaged  the 

this  unit,  viz.  that  a  cubic  foot  contains  almoll  precifely  writer  of  this  article  fome  years  ago  to  attempt  another, 

a  thoufand  ounces  of  pure   water,   fo  that  the  ipecitic  A  vefTel  was  made  of  a  cylindrical  form,  as  being  more 

gravity  of  bodies  expreflcs   the  number  of  fuch  ounces  ealily  executed  with  accuracy,   whofe   height   and  dia- 

contained  in  a  cubic  foot.  meter  were  6  inches,  taken  from  a  moll  accurate  copy  of 

Wc  begin  with  a  trial  made  before  the  houfe  of  com-  the  Exchequer  ftandard.      It  was  weighed   in  dillilled 

mons  in  1696  by  Mr  Everard.      He   weighed  2  14;, 6  water  ot  the  temperature  55°  feveral  times  without  vary, 

cubic  inches  of  water  bv  a  balance,  which  turned  fenlibly  ing  2  grains,  and  it  loll  42895  grains.      This  give6  for 

with  6  grains,  when  there  were  30  pounds  in  each  fcale.  the  cubic  foot  998,74  ounces,  deficient  from   Mr  Eve- 

The  weights  employed  were  the   troy  weights,  in  the  rard's  an  ounce  and  a  quarter;  a  difference  which  may  be 

'depofit  of  the  Couit  of  Exchequer,  which  are  Hill  pre-  expedted,  fince  Mr  Everard  ufed  the  New  River  water 
ferved,  and  have  been  moll  ferupuloufly  examined  and 
on  pared  with  each  other.  The  weight  was  1131 
Ounces  14  pennyweights.  This  wants  juft  1  I  grains  ot  a 
thoufand  avoirdupois  ounces  for  1728  cubic  inches, 
or  a  cubic  foot  ;  and  it  would  have  amounted  to  that 
weight  had  it  been  a  degree  or  two  colder.  The  tem- 
perature indeed  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  as  the  trial  was 
made  in  a  comfortable  room,  we  may  prefume  the  tem- 
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without  diftillation. 

We  hope  that  thefe  obfervations  will  not  be  thought 
fuperfluous  in  a  matter  of  iuch  continual  reference,  in 
the  mofl  interefling  quetlions  botii  to  "he  philofopher 
and  the  man  of  bufmefs;  and  that  the  determination 
which  we  have  given  will  be  conlidered  as  fufficiently 
authenticated. 

Let   us,  therefore,  for  the  future  take  water  for  the 


perature  to  have   been  about  550   ot  Fahrenheit's  ther-     ftandard,  and  fuppofe  that,  when  of  the  ordinary  tempe- 


mometer.      The  dimensions  of  the  veflel  were   as  accu- 
rate  as   the   nice   hand   of  Mr   Abraham    Sharp,    Mr 
Flamilead's  affiftant  at  Greenwich,   could  execute,  and 
it   was  made  by  the  Exchequer  ilandard  of  length. 
This  is  confided  in  by  the  naturalills  of  Europe  as  a 


rature  of  fummer,  and  in  its  (late  of  greatell  natural  pu- 
rity, viz.  in  clean  rain  or  fnow,  an  Englifh  cubic  foot  of 
it  weighs  a  thoufand  avoirdupois  ounces  ot  437,5  troy 
grains  each.  Divide  the  weight  of  any  body  by  the 
wei  ;ht  of  an   equal  bulk  of  water,  the  quotient  is  the 


very  accurate   Ilandard  experiment,  and  it  is  confirmed  fptcific   gravity   of  that  body  ;  and   if  the    three    firll 

by  many  others   both  private  and   public.     The  Hand-  figures  of  the  decimal  be  accounted  integers,  the  quo- 

ards  of  weight  and  capacity   employed   in  the  experi-  tient  is   the   number  of  avoirdupois  ounces  in  a  cubic 

ment  are   ftill  in  exitlence,  and  publicly  known,  by  the  foot  of  the   body.     Thus   the  Ipecitic   gravity  of  the 

report  of  the  Royal  Society  to  parliament  in  1742,  and  very  finell  <*old  which  the  refiner  can  produce  is  19,365, 

by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  and  a  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs    19365  ounces, 
in  1758.     This  gives  it  a  fuperiority  over  all  the  mea-  But   an  important  remark  mull  be   made  here.      A/1 

hires  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  bodies  of  homogeneous  or  unorganifed   texture  expand 

The   firfl   experiment,   made  with   proper  attention,  bv  heat    and  contract  by  cooling.      The  expanfion  and 

thit  we  meet  with,  is  by  the  celebrated  Sncllius,  about  contra&ion  by  the  fame  change  of  temperature   is  very 

.ar  1615,  and  related   in  his  Eratq/ihenet  Batauui.  different  in  different  bodies.     Thus  water,  when  heated 


lie  weighed  a  Kl, inland  cubic  toot  ot  dillilled  water, 
and  found  it  62,79  Amlleidam  pounds.  It  this  was 
t lie  ordinaiy  weight  ot  the  (hops,  containing  76.? 6  Eng- 
lish troy  grains,  the  Englifh  cubic  foot  muft  be  62 
ids  y   ounces,   only  one    ounce  more   than  by  Eve- 


from  63°  to  tco^,  incrcafes  its  volume  nearly  ttt  of 
its  bulk,  and  mercury  only  t:jt>  a,u'  many  fubilances 
much  lefs.  Hence  it  follows,  that  an  experiment  de- 
termines the  fpecific  gravity  only  in  that  very  tempera- 
ture in  which  the   bodies  are  examined.      It  will   tbere- 


ard1    experiment.  If  it  was  the  Mint  pound,  the  weight  fore  be  proper  always  to  note  this  temperature  ;  and  it 

wis  6>  pounds  6  ounces.      '1  he  only  other  trials  which  will  be   convenient  to  adopt  fome  very  uleful  tempera- 

■  v.ri  come  into  competition  with  Mr  Everard's  are  fome  urre   for   fuch   trials  in  general  :   perhaps  about  6o'J  of 

made  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.    Picart,  in  Fahrenheit's    thermometer    is    as     convenient    as   any. 

1691,  found  the  Paris  cubic  foot  of  the  water  of  the  It    may  always  be   procured   in  thefe   climates   without 

fountain   d'Arcueil   to   weigh   69,588   pounds foidt  de  inconvenience.     A  temperature  near  to  freezing  would 

Parts.     DuHamcl  obtained  the  very  fame  refult ;  but  have  fome  advantages,  becaufe  water  changes   its  bulk 

Mr  Monge,  in  1  783,  fays  that  filtered  rain-water  of  the  very  little  between  the  temperature  32=  and  450.      But 

temperature  120   (Reaumur)    weighs  69,3792.      Both  this   temperature   cannot   always  be  obtained.      It  will 

thefe   meafures  are   considerably   below   Mi  Everard's,  much  conduce  to   the   facility   of  the    companion    w> 

which  is  62,  c,  the  former  giving  62,053,  and  the  latter  know  the  variation  which  heat  produces  on  pure  water. 


61,868.  M.  Lavoifier  dates  tire  Paris  cubic  foot  at 
70  pounds,  which  makes  the  Englifh  foot  62,47.  But 
there  is  an  inconfillency  among  them  which  makes  the 
companion   impofiible.     Seme   changes   were  made  ia 


The  following  table,  taken  from  the  obfervations  of 
Dr  Blag  den  and  Mr  Gilpin  (Phil.  Tranf.  i-yi)  w/ll 
anfwer  this  purpofe. 

Tern- 
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Specific  — ■ other,  and  weigh  them  in  a  vefTel  with  a  narrow  neck. 

Gravity.  JHOfUf't  I    s''ec'fic  Mercury  mutt   alio  be  treated  in  this  way,   becaufc  we 

have  no  folid  that  will  fink  in  it  but  gold  and  platina. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  as  one  would  imagine  to  fill  a  vefTel 
precifely  to  the  fame  degree  upon  every  tliaL  But  if 
we  do  not  operate  on  too  fmnll  quantities,  the  unavoid- 
able error  may  be  made  altogether  infignificant,  bv 
having  the  neck  of  the  vefTel  very  fmall.  It  the  vefTel 
hold  a  pound  of  water,  and  the  neck  do  not  exceed  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  (and  it  will  not  greatly  retard  the 
operation  to  Inve  it  h.ilf  this  iize),  the  examinator  mud 
be  verv  carelefs  indeed  to  err  one  part  in  two  thoufand; 
rnd  this  is  perhaps  as  near  as  we  can  come  with  a  ba- 
lance. We  nail  always  recoHeft  that  the  capacity  of 
the  vefTel  changes  by  heat,  and  we  mull  know  this  va- 
riation,  and  t<<ke  r  into  the  account.  But  it  is  affecta- 
tion to  regard  lomberg  would  make  us  believe 
that  he  did)  the  distention  of  the  vefTel  by  the  prefTure 
l lie  fluid.  His  experiments  of"  this  kind  have  by  no 
means  t1.-  confifti  ncy  with  faeh  other  that  fhould  con- 
Thofe  gentlemen  obferved  the  expanfion  of  water  to  be  vince  us  that  he  did  not  commit  much  g-eater  errors 
very  anomalous  betvseen  32°  and  4;'.    This  is  diftinft-     tha  1  what  arofe  from  di 

ly  feen  during  the  gradual  c  >cling  of  water  to  the  point  In    examining   either   folids    or   fluids,   we  mull  be 

of  freezing.  It  contracts  for  awhile,  and  then  fud-  careful  to  fi  1 1. eir  furface,  or  that  of  the  vefTel  in  which 
denly  expands.  But  we  fcldom  have  occaf-on  to  mea-  the  fluid  h  to  be  weighed,  from  air,  which  frequently 
fure  fpecific  gravities  in  l'uch  temperature.  adheres   to    it    in  a  peculiar  manner,  and,  by  forming  a 

The   reader  is   now  fufEciently  acquainted  with  the     bubble,  increafes  the  apparent   bulk  o'  the  folid,  or  di- 
principles  of  this  hydroftatical   method  of  determining     minifhes  the  capacity  of  the  vefTel.      Thi  I  part 

the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  and  can  judge  of  the  of  what  appeals  on  thole  occafions  feems  to  have  ex- 
propriety  of  the  forms  which  may  be  propofed  for  the  ifted  in  the  fluid  in  a  Itate  of  chemical  union,  and  to 
1  i        incut,  be  let  at  liberty   by  the  fuperior  attraction  or  the  fluid 

Tiie    fpecific  gravity  of  a   fluid    may  be   determined      for  the  contiguous  folid  body.      Thele  air  bubbles  muft 
either  by  filling  with  it  a  vefTel  with  a  narrow  neck,  or     be  carefully  brufhed  oft"  by  hand.     All  greafy  matters 
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by  weighing  -1  folid  body  that  is  immerfed  m  it.      ft  is 

hard  to  lay  which  is  the  bc't  way.  The  lall  is  not  fub- 
jed  to  any  error  in  filling,  becaufe  we  may  fufpend  the 
I  .lid  by  a  line  wire,  wl  ich  v  ill  not  difplacc  any  fenlible 
quantity  of  the  fluid  ;  and  if  the  folid  is  but  a  little 
heavier  than  the  fluid,  the  balance  being  loaded  only 
vu'th  the  excefs,  will  be  \>r\  fenfibletq  thefmalleft  want 
of  equilibrium.  But  this  advantage  is  perhaps  compen- 
sated by  an  obftri  .';•'<  ■•  to  the   motion  of  the    folid  up 


mult   be  cleared    off  for  the  fame  reafon  :   they  prevent 
the  fluid  from  coming  into  contact. 

We  rnult  be  no  lefs  careful  that  no  water  is  imbibed 
by  the  folid,  which  would  increafe  its  weight  without 
increafing  its  bulk.  Interne  cafes,  however,  a  very 
long  maceration  and  imbibition  is  neceffary.  Thus,  in 
examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fibrous  part  of 
vegetables,  we  fhould  err  exceedingly  if  we  imagined 
it  as  fmall  as  appears   at  tint.      We  believe  that  in  molt 


or  down  in  the  fii.id,  arifing  from  \ifciditv.      When  the     plants  it  is  zl  leaft  as  great  as  water,  for  after  long  ma- 


weight  in  the-  n  ate  is  yet   too  fmall,  we  (lowly 

.  dd    mor- ,  and  ain  b        'ain,    ■.-  1  radu  illy 

brings  the  bear>  eve!      When    it  is  cxaftly  level, 

the   we;ght    in   the  fcale  is  fomewhat   too  great;  for  it 
not  1  eponderance  of  the  folid,  but 

alio  this  vifcidity  of  the-  fluid.  But  we  may  get  rid  ot 
Aiid  a  fmall  quantity  more  ;  this  will  bring 
the  beam  over  to  the  other  fide.  Now  put  a>  much 
into  the  fcale  on  the  fame  lide  with  the  folid  ;  this  will 
not  reftbre  the  beam  to  its  level.  We  mult  adel  more 
till  this  be  accomplished  ;  and  this  addition  is  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  vifcidity  of  the  fluid,  and  muft  be  fubtrac\ed 
from  the  weight  that  was  in  the  other  fcale  when  the 
beam  came  Jiijl  to  a  level.  This  effeft  of  vifcidity  is 
■  ot  infenfible,  with  nice  apparatus,  even  in, the  purelt 
n.ater,  and  in  many  fluids  it  is  very  conliderable — and, 
what  is  worfe,   it  is  very  changeable.      It   is  greatly  di- 


ceration  they  fink  in  it. 

It  i.  almoft  ne^  that  the  niceft   and  mod 

ftntibli  balances  are  neceffary  for  this  examil  ation.  Ba- 
lances are  even  conffru&ed  on  purpofe,  and  fitted  with 
liveral  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  make  the  examina- 
tion eaiy  and  r.eat.  We  have  defcribed  (tee  Balance) 
Mr  Gravefande's  as  one  of  the  moil  convenient  of  any. 
His  contrivance  for  obferving  the  tractions  ot  a  grain  is 
extremely  inpenious  and  expeditious,  etpecially  for  de- 
tecting the  effee't  cf  vifcidity. 

The  hydrometer,  or  aecometer,  is  another  Jnftrumtnt 
for  afccitaining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids.  This  very 
pretty  indrunient  is  the  invention  ot  a  lady,  as  eminent 
tor  intellectual  accomplishments  as  the  was  admired  for 
her  beauty.  Hvpatia,  the  learned  daughter  ot  the  cek- 
d  mathematician  Theon  of  Alexandria,  became  fo 
eminent  for  her  mathematical  knowledge,  that  fhe  was 


minifhed  by  heat  ;  and  this  is  an  additional  reafon  for  made  public  profeffor  of  the  fcience  in  the  firft  fchool 
making  thofe  trials  in  pretty  warm  temperatures.  But  in  the  world.  She  wrote  a  commentary  i'U  the  wo:  i;s 
for  fluids  of  which  the  vifcidity  is  confiderable,  this  ol  Apollonius  and  of  Diophantus,  and  con-poled  Ai- 
■nethod  is  by  no  means  proper ;   and  we  mult  take  the     tronomical  Tables ;   .ill  ofwhish   are  loft.     Thefe  rare 

accom. 
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accompiifhrnents,  however,  could  not  fave  her  from 
the  fury  of  the  fanatics  of  Alexandria,  who  cut  her 
in  pieces}  for  having  taken  an  offenfive  part  in  a  dif- 
pute  between  the  governor  and  patriarch. — We  have 
defcribed  fome  of  the  moft  approved  of  thefe  inftru- 
ments  in  the  article  Hydrometer,  and  fhall  in  this 
place  mike  a  few  observations  on  the  principles  ot  their 
conduction,  not  as  they  are  uluallvmade,  accommodated 
to  the  examination  of  particular  liquors,  but  as  indica- 
tors of  pure  fpecilic  gravity.  And  we  mufl  premife, 
that  this  would,  for  many  rtafons,  be  the  bed  way  of 
condiuciing  them.  The  very  ingenious  contrivances 
for  accommodating  them  to  particular  purpofes  are  un- 
avoidably attended  with  many  fources  of  error,  both  in 
their  adjudment  by  the  maker  and  in  their  ufe  ;  and 
all  that  is  gained  by  a  very  expeniive  inflrument  is  the 
faving  the  trouble  of  infpe&ing  a  table.  A  fimple 
fcale  of  fpecitic  gravity  would  expofe  to  no  error  in 
conftrudtion,  becaufe  all  the  weights  but  one,  or  all  the 
points  of  the  fcale  but  one,  are  to  be  obtained  by  cal- 
culation, which  is  incomparably  more  exact  than  any 
manual  operation,  and  the  table  can  always  be  more 
exaft  than  any  complex  obfervation.  but  a  llill  greater 
advantage  is,  that  the  inllruments  would  by  this  means 
be  fitted  for  examining  all  liquors  whatever,  whereas  at 
prefent  they  are  almod  ufelefe  for  any  but  the  one  for 
which  they  are  conftrufled. 

Hydrometers  are  of  two  kinds.     The  moll;  fimple 
and  the  moft  delicate  are  juit  a  fubflitute  for  the  hy- 
drodatical  balance.      They  confrft  of  a  ball    (or  rather 
.  an  egg  or  pear  fhaped  veffel,  which  moves    more  ealily 
through    the    fluid)   A   (fig.  l.)    having  a  foot  pio- 
jetting  down  from  it,  terminated  by  another  ball  B, 
and  a  (lender  ftalk  or  wire  above,  carrying  a  little   difh 
C.     The  whole  is  made  fo  light  as  to  float  in  the  light- 
ell  fluid   we  are   acquainted  with  ;  fuch  as  vitriolic  or 
muriatic  sether,    whole   fpecific   gravity   is    only  0,73. 
This   number  mould  be  marked  on  the  dilli,  indicating 
that  this  is  the  fpecific  gravity   of  the   fluid   in  which 
the  inflrument  floats,  linking   to   the   point  D  of  the 
fttm.      The  ball  B  is  made  heavy,  and   the   foot   is  of 
fome  length,  that  the  infliumciit  may    have    liability, 
and  fwim  ereft,  even    it    conliderably  loaded    above  ; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafor^  it  mull  be  made   very  round, 
otherwife  it  will  lean  to  a  fide.   When  put  into  a  heavier 
liquor,  its  buoyancy  will  caufe   it   to   float  with  a  part 
.ot  the  ball  above  the  furface.     Weights   are  now   put 
into  the  fcale  C,  till  the  inflrument  link  to   D.      '1  he 
weight  put  into  the   fcale,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
inflrument,  is  the  weight  of  the  difplaced  fluid.     This, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  when  the  in- 
itrument  is  Iwimming  in  pure  water,  gives  the  lpecific 
gravity  of  the   fluid.     All  trouble  of  calculation   may 
be   avoided   by  marking  the   weights  with  fuch  num- 
bers as   fhall   indicate  the  fpecific    gravity     at     once. 
Thus  having  loaded  the   inltrument  to  as  to  link  it  to 
D  in  pure  water,   call  the  whole  weight  icoo;    then 
■weigh   the  inltrumerit  itfelf,   and  fay,  "  as  the  weight 
when  fwimniing  in   water  is  to  its  prcfent  weight,  fo  is 
1000  to  a  4th  proportional."     This  is  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  the  liquor  which  would  float   the   unloaded   in- 
itrument.     Suppofe  this  to  be   730.     The   hydrome- 
ter would  juft  float  in  muriatic  anher,  and  this  (hould 
fee  marked  on  the  fide.     Now  make  a  fct  of  fmall 
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weights,  and  mark  them,  not  by  their  weights  in  grains, 
but  in  fii'-h  units  that  270  of  them  fhall  be  equal  to  the 
weight  which  fits  the  inflrument  for  pure  water. 

Suppofe  that,  in  older  to   float  this  inftiunient  in  a 
certain  brandy,  there  are  required  1S6    in  thefe  fmall 
weights.     This  added  to  730  gives  9 j.6  for  the  fpecific 
gravity,   and  (hows  it  to  be  precifely  excife  proof  fpi- 
rit.     Nine  weights,  viz.   256,  128,  64,  32,  16,  8,  4, 
2,   I,  will  fuflice    for   all   liquors   from   cether    to    the 
flrongefl  worts.       And  that  the   trouble   in  changing 
the  weights  may  be  greatly  leffened,  let  a  few  circles 
a,  5,  r,  d,  e,  be  marked  on  the  top  of  the  ball.    When  we 
fee  it  float  unloaded  at  the  circle  C  for  inllance,  we  know 
it  .will  require  at  leatli  ?N  to  link  it  toD  thaton  the  Hem. 
If  the  weights  to   be  added  above  are  confidei able, 
it  raifes  the  centre  of  gravity  fo  much,  that  a  fmall  want 
of  equilibrium,  by  laying  the  weights  on  one  fide,  will 
produce  a  great  inclination  of  the  inflrument,  which  is 
uniightly.      Inftead   therefore   of  making  them    loofe 
weights,  it  is  proper  to  make  them  round  plates,  with  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  middle,  to  go  on  a  pin  in  the  middle 
of  the  fcale.      This  will  keep  the  iultrument  always  up- 
right.    But  unlefs  the  hydrometer  is  of  a  confiderable, 
frze,  it  can  hardly   be  made  fo  as   to   extend   from  the 
lighted  to  the  heavieil   fluid  which   we  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  examine,    even   though   we  except  mercury- 
Some  of  the  mineral  acids  are  conliderably  more  than 
twice    the    weight   of  tether.     When   there  is  fuch  a 
load  at  top,  the  hydrometer  is  very  apt  to  overfet,  and 
inclines  with  the  fmallell  want  of  equilibrium.      Great 
fize  is  inconvenient  even  to  the  philolopher,  becaufe  it 
is  not  always  in  his  power  to  operate  on  a  quantity  of 
fluid  fufficient  to  float  the  iriltrumtnt.     Therefore  two, 
or  perhaps  three,   are    neceffary   for  general  examina- 
tion.     One  may  reach    from  ether  to  water  ;  another 
may  ferve  for  all  liquors  of  a  fpecilic  gravity  between 
I  and  1  t  ;  and  the  third,  for  the  mineral  acids,  may  reach 
from  this  to  2.       If  each -of  thefe   be   about  two  fohd 
inches  in  capacity,  we  may  ealily  and  expeditioully  de- 
termine the  fpecific  gravity  within  one  ten  thoufandth 
part  of  the  truth  :    and  this  is  precifion  enough  for  molt 
purpofes  of  fcience  01  bufinefs. 

The  chief  queftions  are,  I.  To  afcertain  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  an  unknown  fluid.  This  needs  no  farther 
explanation.  2.  To  afcertain  the  proportion  of  two 
fluids  which  are  known  to  be  in  a  mixture.  This  i-; 
done  by  difcovering  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mixture 
by  means  of  the  hydrometer,  and  then  deducing  the 
proportion  from  a  comparifon  of  this  with  the  fpe- 
cific gravities  of  the  ingredients. 

In  this  mode  of  examination  the  bulk  is  always  the 
fame  ;  for  the  hydrometer  is  immerged  in  the  diffe- 
rent fluids  to  the  fame  depth.  Now  if  an  inch,  for 
example,  of  this  bulk  is  made  up  of  the  heavicft  fluid, 
there  is  an  inch  wanting  of  the  lighted;  and  the 
change  made  in  the  weight  of  the  mixture  is  the 
difference  between  the  weight  of  an  inch  of  the  hea- 
viefl  and  of  an  inch  of  the  lighted  ingredients.  The 
number  of  inches  therefore  ol  the  heavied  fluid  is 
proportional  to  the  addition  made  to  the  weight  oi 
the  mixture.  Therefore  let  B  and  b  be  the  bulks  of 
the  heavieft  and  lighted  fluids  in  the  bulk  />  of  the 
mixture ;  and  let  D,  d,  and  *  be  the  denfities,  or  the 
weights,  or  the  fpecilic  gravities  (for  they   are  in  one 

ratio) 
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Sr";1!;  ratio)  of  the  heavy  fluid,  the  light  fluid,  and  the  mix- 
pcavity.  ture  (tlle;r  bulk  being  that  of  the  hydrometer).  We 
have  ^  =  B  +  i.  The  addition  which  would  have  been 
made  to  the  bulk  0,  if  the  lightelt  fluid  were  changed 
entirely  for  the  heavii.lt,  would  be  D—  d ;  and  the 
change  which  is  really  made  is  * — d.  Therefore 
(3 :  b  =  R — d  :  S — d.  For  fimilar  reafons  we  fhould  have 
;  B  =  D  —  d:  D—  J  ;  or,  in  words,  "  the  difference  be- 
izveer.  the  fpecific  gravities  vf  the  ttvo  fluids,  is  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fpecific gravities  of  the  mixture  and  oj  the 
t'r'b',!]  jl„id,  as  the  bulk  vf  the  -whole  to  the  bit' I:  of  the 
:  aviejl  contained  in  the  mixture  i"  and  "  the  difference  of 
'  gravities  of  the  two  fluids,  ti  to  the  difference  of 
the  fpecific  gravitiet  of  the  mixture  and  of  the  heavieji  /:' 
as  the  bulk  of  the  whole  to  that  of  the  Ughtefl  contained  in 
the  mixture."  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  ordinary 
bufinefs  of  life  requires  the  anfwer  to  be  expreffed,  be- 
cause we  generally  reckon  the  quantity  ot  liquors  by 
bulk,  in  gallons,  pints*,  quarts.  But  it  would  have 
been  equally  eafy  to  have  obtained  the  anfwer  iu  pounds 
and  ounces ;  or  it  may  be  had  trom  their  bulks,  fmce  wc 
know  their  fpecific  gravities. 

The  hydrometer  more  commonly  ufed  is  the  ancient 
one  of  Hypatia,  confiding  of  a  ball,  A  (fig.  2.), 
made  Heady  by  an  addition  B,  below  it  like  the  former, 
but  having  a  long  ftem  CF  above.  It  is  fo  loaded 
that  it  finks  to  the  top  F  of  the  Hem  in  the  lightelt 
of  all  the  fluids  which  we  propofe  to  meafure  with  it, 
and  to  fink  only  to  C  in  the  heaviefl.  In  a  fluid  of 
intermediate  fpecific  gravity  it  will  fink  to  fome  point 
between  C  and  F. 

In  this  form  of  the  hydrometer  the  weight  is  al- 
ways the  fame,  and  t!ie  immediate  information  given 
by  the  inftrument  is  that  of  different  bulks  with  equal 
weight.  Becaufe  the  inftrument  links  till  the  bulk  of 
the  difplaced  fluid  equals  it  in  weight,  and  the  addi- 
tions to  the  displaced  fluid  are  all  made  by  the  Aem, 
it  is  evident  that  equal  bulks  of  the  Hem  indicate  equal 
additions  of  volume.  Thus  the  Item  becomes  a  lcale 
of  bulks  to  the  fame  weight. 

The  only  form  in  which  the  Hem  can  be  made  with 
fufficient  accuracy  is  cylindrical  or  prifmaticaL  Such 
a  ftem  may  be  made  in  the  moft  accurate  manner  by 
wire-drawing,  that  is,  palling  it  through  a  hole  made  in 
a  hardened  Heel  plate.  If  fuch  a  Hem  be  divided  into 
equal  parts,  it  becomes  a  fcale  of  bulks  in  arithmetical 
progieffion.  This  is  the  eafieft  and  moft  natural  divi- 
sion of  the  fcale ;  but  it  will  not  indicate  denfities, 
fpecific  gravities,  or  weights  of  the  fame  bulk  in  arith- 
metical progreflion.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  as  the  weight 
divided  by  the  bulk.  Now  a  feries  of  divifors  (the 
bulks),  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  applied  to  the  lame 
dividend  (the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  hydrometer  as  it 
floats  in  water),  will  not  give  a  feries  ot  quotients  (the 
fpecific  gravities)  in  arithmetical  progreflion  ;  they 
will  be  in  what  is  called  harmonic  progrtffiun,  their 
differences  continually  diminilhing.  This  will  appear 
even  when  phyfically  confidered.  When  the  hydro- 
meter finks  a  tenth  of  an  inch  near  the  top  of  the  Hem, 
it  difplaces  one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  a  light  fluid,  com- 
pared with  that  difplaced  by  it  when  it  is  floating  with 
all  the  Hem  above  the  furface.  In  order  therefore  that 
the  divifions  of  the  Hem  may  indicate  equal  changes  of 
fpecific  gravity,  they  muft  be  in  a  feries  of  harmonic 
jprogrellionals  increafing.     The  point  at  which  the  in- 


liniment  flor.ts  in  pure  water  fhould  be  marked  jcoo,  S,-«;fSc 
and  thofe  above  it  999,  998,  997,  &c.  ;  and  thofe  be-  Gravin 
low  the  water  mark  muft  be  numbered  rooi,  1002, 
103^,  flee.  Such  a  fcale  will  be  a  very  atrpofite  picture 
of  the  denfities  of  fluids,  for  the  denfity'or  vicinity  uf 
the  divifions  will  be  precifely  fimilar  to  the  denfity  of 
the  fluids.  Each  interval  is  a  bulk  of  fluid  of' the 
fame  weight.  If  the  whole  inftrument  were  drawn 
out  into  wire  of  the  fize  of  the  Item,  the  length  from 
the  water  mark  would  be  1000. 

Such  are  the  rules  by  which  the  fcale  muft  be  divi- 
ded.  But  there  muft  be  fomc  points  of  it  determined 
by  experiment,  v\\  it  will  be  proper  to  take  thcr. 
remote  from  each  other  as  pofiible.  For  this  purpofe 
let  the  inftrument  be  accurately  marked  at  the  y 
where  it  Hands,  in  two  fluids,  differing  as  much  in  foe- 
cine  gravity  as  the  inftrument  will  admit.  Let  it  alio 
be  marked  where  it  Hands  in  water.  Then  determine 
with  the  utmolt  precifion  the  fpecific  gravities  of  thefe 
fluids,  and  put  their  values  at  the  correfpondin<r  points 
of  the  fcale.  Then  the  intermediate  points  of  the  fcaie 
muft  be  computed  for  the  different  intervening  fpecific 
gravities,  or  it  muft  be  divided  from  a  pattern  fcale  oi" 
harmonic  progrefhonals  in  a  way  well  known  to  the 
mathematical  inltrument-makers.  If  the  fpecific  gra. 
vities  have  been  accurately  determined,  the  value  looo 
will  be  found  to  fall  precifely  in  the  water  mark.  If 
we  attempt  the  diviiion  entirely  by  experiment,  by- 
making  a  number  of  fluids  of  different  fpecinc  gravi- 
ties, and  marking  the  Hem  as  it  Hands  in  them,  we 
fhall  find  tiie  divifions  turn  out  very  anomalous.  This 
is  however  the  way  ufually  prac/tifed  ;  and  there  are  few 
hydrometers,  even  from  the  belt  maker,  that  hold  true 
to  a  finale  diviiion  or  two.  Yet  the  method  by  compu- 
tation is  not  more  troublefome;  and  one  fcale  of  harmo- 
nic progreflionals  will  ferve  to  divide  every  Hem  that 
offers.  We  may  make  ufe  of  a  lcale  of  equal  parts 
for  the  Hem,  with  the  affiftance  of  two  little  tables. 
One  of  thefe  contains  the  fpecific  gravities  in  harmonic 
progreflion,  correfpondrng  to  the  arithmetical  fcale  of 
bulks  on  the  Hem  of  the  hydrometer;  the  other  con- 
tains the  divifions  and  fractions  of  a  divifion  of  the  fcale 
of  bulks,  which  correfpond  to  an  arithmetical  fcale  of 
fpecific  gravities.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  bell  me- 
thod  of  all.  The  fcale  of  equal  parts  on  the  Hem  is  fo 
eafily  made,  and  the  little  table  is  fo  eafily  infpected, 
that  it  has  every  advantage  of  accuracy  and  ditpatch, 
and  it  gives,  by  the  way,  an  amuiing  view  ot  the  rela- 
tion of  the  bulks  and  denfities. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  a  fcale  extending  Irom 
the  lighteft  to  the  heaviell  fluid.  But  unlefa  k  be  of 
a  very  inconvenient  length,  the  divifions  muft  be  very 
minute.  Moreover,  when  the  bulk  of  the  Hem  bean  a 
great  proportion  to  that  of  the  body,  the  inftrument 
does  not  fwim  Heady  ;  it  is  therefore  proper  to  limit 
the  range  of  the  inftrument  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  the  fiift  kind.  A  range  from  the  denfity  of  ither 
to  that  ot  water  may  be  very  well  executed  in  an  in- 
fliument  of  very  moderate  fize,  and  two  others  will  do 
for  all  the  heavier  liquors  ;  or  an  equal  range  in  any 
other  denfities  as  may  fuit  the  ufual  occupations  ot  the 
experimenter. 

To  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a  hydrometer  with 
a  very  long  and  (lender  Hem,  or  the  neccflity  of  having 
a  feries  of  them,  a  third  fort  has  been  contrived,  in 

which 
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3pecifc     which   the   principle  of  both  are  combined.     Suppofe 
i<;ravir>'-    a  hydrometer  with  a  ftem,  whofe  bulk  is  TVtb  of  that 
"  of  the  ball,  and  that  it  links  in  arther  to  the  top  of  the 

Hem  ;  it  is  evident  that  in  a  fluid  which  is  1'7,th  li- 
the  whole   ftem  will  emerge  ;   for  the  bulk  of  the  dif- 
placed fluid  is  now  T'oth  of  the  whole  ltfs,  and  the  weight 
is  the  fame  as  before,  and  therefore  the  fpecific  gravity 
is  —'3  th  greater. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  a  hydrometer  which  will  indi- 
cate, by  means  of  divifions  marked  on  the  ftem,  all 
fpecific  gravities  from  0,73  to  0,803  ;  for  0,803  's 
'  th  greater  than  0,7  ;.  Thefe  divifions  nuiil  be  made  in 
harmonic  progicflion,  as  before  directed  for  an  entile 
fcale,  placing  0,7  J  at  the  top  of  the  Item  and  0,803 
at  the  bottom. 

When  it  floats  at  the  lowed  divifion,  a  weight  may 
be  put  on  the  top  of  the  ftem,  which  will  again  fink  it 
to  the  top.  This  weight  mult  evidently  be  0,073,  "'' 
-i^th  of  the  weight  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  the  unloaded 
initrument.  The  hydrometer,  thus  loaded,  indicates 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  by  the  top  of  the  ftem,  that 
the  unloaded  initrument  indicates  by  the  lowelt  divi- 
fion. Therefore,  when  loaded,  it  will  indicate  another 
feries  of  fpecific  gravities,  from  0,803  to  0,8833 
(  =  0,8.3  +  °>°^°3)>  an<l  w''l  fl°at  m  a  l'1uor  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  0,8833  with  the  whole  ftem  above  the 
iurface. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  take  off  this  weight,  and 
put  on  I  =0,080,3,  it  will  fink  the  hydrometer  to  the 
top  of  the  ftem  ;  and  with  this  new  weight  it  will 
indicate  another  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  from  0,8833 
te  0,97163  (=0,8833  +  0,08833).  And,  in  tie 
fame  manner,  a  third  weight  =  08833  will  again  fink 
it  to  the  top  of  the  ftem,  and  fit  it  for  another  fei  ies 
of  fpecific  gravities  up  to  1,068793.  And  tuUS'  u'tu 
three  weights,  we  have  procured  a  hydrometer  titled 
for  all  liquors  from  aether  to  a  wort  for  a  malt  liquor  of 
two  barrels  per  quartet .  Another  weight,  in  the  fame 
proirrelfion,  will  extend  the  initrument  to  the  ftrongeft. 
wort  that  is  brewed. 

This  is  a  very  commodious  form  of  the  instrument, 
and  is  now  in  very  general  ufe  for  examining  fpirituous 
liquors  worts  ales,  brines,  and  many  Inch  articles  of 
commerce.  But  the  divifions  of  the  fcale  are  general- 
ly adapted  to  the  questions  which  na  urally  occur  in  the 
bufinef  .  Thus  in  the  commerce  of  ftrong  liquors, 
it  is  ufualto  eftimate  the  article  by  the  quantity  ol  ' 
rit  o!  a  certain  ftrength  which  the  liquor  contains'  — 
This  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  call  pioof  fpirit,  and 
it  is  fuch  that  a  wine  gallon  weighs  7  pounds  1  2  ounc<  ■; 
and  it  is  by  this  ftrength  that  th  excife  duties  are  levied. 
Therefore  the  divifions  Oil  I  he  fcale,  and  the  weights 
which  conneft  the  fuccefBve  repetitions  of  the  fcale,  are 
made  to  exprefs  at  once  the  number  of  gallons  or  parts 
of  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirits  contained  in  a  gallon  of  the 
liquor.  Such  inftrutnents  lave  all  trouble  of  calcula- 
tion to  the  excifeman  or  dealer  ;  but  they  limit  the 
ufe  of  a  very  delicate  and  expfenfive  initrument  to  a 
very  narrow  employment.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
r.dh'ere  to  the  exprefiion  either  or  fpecific  gravity  or  of 
bulk  ;  and  then  a  very  fmall  table,  which  could  be 
comprifed  in  the  fmallell  cafe  for  the  initrument.  mij  lit 
render  it  applicable  to  every  kind  of  fluid. 

The  reader  cann-  t  but  Lave  obferved  that  the  fuc- 
ceffive  weights,  by  which  the  fl.ort  fcale  of  the  initru- 


ment is  extended  to  a  great  range  of  fpecific  gravities, 
do  not  increafe  by  equal  quantities.  Each  difference  is 
the  weight  of  the  liquor  difplaced  by  the  graduated  ' 
ilein  of  the  inftrument  when  it  is  funk  to  the  top  of 
the  fcale-  It  is  a  determined,  aliquot  part  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  inftrument  lo  loaded,  (in  our  example  it 
is  always  T\th  of  it).  It  increafea  therefore  111  tie  fame 
proportion  with  the  preceding  weight  of  the  loaded 
initrument.  In  lhort,  both  the  fucceffive  additions,  and 
the  whole  weights  of  the  loaded  initrument,  are  quan- 
tities in  geometrical  progreffion  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  divifions  011  the  fcale,  it  they  correfponj  to  equal 
differences  of  fpecific  gravity,  mutt  alfo  be  unequal  — 
This  is  not  fufliciently  attended  to  by  themakers  ;  and 
they  commit  an  error  here,  which  is  very  considerable 
when  the  whole  range  of  the  initrument  is  great.  For 
the  value  of  one  divifion  of  the  fcale,  when  the  largelt 
weight  is  on,  is  as  much  greater  than  its  value, 
when  the  inftrument  is  not  loaded  at  all,  as  the  full 
loaded  initrument  is  heavier  than  the  inftrument  unload- 
ed. No  manner  whatever  of  dividing  the  fcale  will 
correfpond  to  equal  differences  of  fpecific  gravitythrough 
the  whole  range  with  different  weights  ;  but  if  the 
divifions  are  made  to  indicate  equal  protorlwis  ot  gr.i- 
vity  when  the  inftrument  is  ufed  without  a  weight,  they 
will  indicate  equal  proportions  throughout.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  what  we  have  been  jult  now  faying  ;  for  the 
proportion  of  the  fpecific  gravities  correfponding  to 
any  two  immediately  fueceeding  weights  is  always  the 
fame. 

The  belt  way,  therefore,  of  conftructing  the  initru- 
ment, lo  that  the  lame  divifions  of  the  lcale  may  beac- 
cutate  in  all  its  fucceffive  n petitions  with  the  diffe  ent 
weights,  is  to  rrake  thefe  divifions  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. The  correfponding  fpecific  gravities  will  al- 
io be  in  geometric  proportion.  Thefe  being  all  inferted 
in  a  table,  we  obtain  them  with  no  more  trouble  than 
by  infpedting  the  fcale  which  ufually  accompanies  the 
hydrometer.  This  table  is  of  the  molt  eafy  conftruc- 
tion  ;  tor  the  ratio  ot  the  fucceffive  bulks  and  fpecific 
gravities  being  all  equal,  the  dilfercnccs  of  thelogaiithms 
are  equal. 

This  will  be  illuftrated  by  applying  it  to  the  exam- 
ple already  given  of  a  hydrometei  extending  from  0,73 
to  1.  168793  with  three  weights.  This  gives  1  r  re- 
petitions ot  the  lcale  on  the  Item.  Suppole  this  fcale 
divided  into  10  parts,  we  have  40  fpecific  gravities. — 
Let  thefe  be  indicated  by  the  numbers  o,  1,2,  3,  &c.  to 
4  .  The  mark  o  is  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  ftem,  and  the 
divifions  downwards  are  inaiked  1,  2,  3>  &c.  the  lowelt 
being  ic.  Thefe  divifions  are  eafily  determined.  The 
ftem,  which  we  may  luppofe  5  inches  long,  wasfuppofed 
to  be  ,'  th  of  the  capacity  of  the  ball.  It  may  there- 
foie  be  confidered  as  the  extremity  of  a  rod  of  1  1  times 
its  length,  or  ; ;  inches  ;  and  v.  e  muft  find  nine  mean 
proportionals  between  50  and  55  inches.  Subtract, 
eaefi  of  thefe  from  55  inches,  and  the  remainders  are 
the  diftances  of  the  points  ot  divifion  from  o,  the  top 
ol  tiic  fcale.  The  fmallell  weight  is  narked  10,  the 
he  third  3  :.  It  the  inftrument  loaded 
Willi  the  wei  rht  20  finks  in  fome  liquor  to  the  mark 
7,  it  indicates  the  fpecific  gravity  27,  that  is,  the  27th 
of  40  mean  proportionals  between  0,73  and  1,0(8793, 
or  0,(44242.  J'o  obtain  all  thefe  intermediate  fpecific 
we  have  only  to  lubtract  9.8633229,  the  lo- 
ft garithm 
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panthmofo,73,fromthat  of  1.068793, viz. 0,0288937, 
and  take  ,>.ocd.i393,  the  40th  part  of  the  difference. 
Multiply  this  by  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and  add  the  logarithm  of 
0,73  to  each  of  the  produces.  The  funis  are  the  lo- 
garithms of  the  fpecific  gravities  required.  Thefe  will 
be  found  to  proceed  fo  equably,  that  they  may  be  in- 
terpolated ten  times  by  a  fimple  table  of  proportional 
parts  without  the  fmalleft  fenlible  error.  Therefore 
the  dem  may  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts  very  fen- 
lible to  the  eye  (each  being  nearly  the  20th  of  an  inch  ), 
and  400  degrees  of  fpecific  gravity  obtained  within  the 
range,  which  is  as  near  as  we  can  examine  this  matter 
by  any  hydrometer.  Thus  the  fpecific  gravities  corre- 
fponding  to  n°  26,  27,  28,  29,  are  as  follow  : 


26 

27 
28 
29 


0,93529 
0,9442  + 
0,95328 
0,96241 


2d  Diff. 


9 

9 


ift  Diff. 
895 
904 
9*3 

Nay,  the  trouble  of  infpefting  a  table  may  be  avoid- 
ed, by  forming  on  a  fcale  the  logarithms  of  the  num- 
bers between  7300  and  1068,793,  and  placing  along 
fide  of  it  a  fcale  of  the  fame  length  divided  into  400 
equal  parts,  numbeied  from  o  to  400.  Then,  looking 
for  the  mark  mown  by  the  hydrometer  on  thij  fcale  of 
equal  parts,  we  fee  oppolite  to  it  the  ipecific  gravity. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  illuftration  of 
this  mode  of  conftruAion,  becaufe  it  is  really  a  beauti- 
ful and  commodious  inftrument,  which  may  be  of  great 
life  both  to  the  naturalid  and  to  the  man  of  bufinefs. — 
A  table  may  be  comprifed  in  20  o£lavo  pages,  which 
will  contain  the  fpecific  gravities  of  every  fluid  which 
can  intered  either,  and  anfwer  every  queftion  relative 
to  their  admixture  with  as  much  precifion  as  the  ob- 
fervations  can  be  made.  We  therefore  recommend  it 
to  our  readers,  and  we  recommend  the  very  example 
which  we  have  given  as  one  of  the  mod  convenient. 
The  inffrument  need  not  exceed  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  may  be  contained  in  a  pocket  cafe  of  2  inches  broad 
and  as  many  deep,  which  will  alfo  contain  the  fcale,  a 
thei  mometer,  and  even  the  table  for  applying  it  to  all 
fluids  which  have  been  examined. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  graduated  hydrometer  can 
be  made  fo  eafily  for  the  examination  of  the  corrolive 
mineral  acids  (a).  Thefe  mud  be  made  of  glafs,  and  we 
cannot  depend  on  the  accurate  cylindric  form  of  any  glafs 
ftem.  But  if  any  fuch  can  be  procured,  the  conftruc- 
tion  is  the  fame.  The  divided  fcale  may  either  be  on 
thin  paper  pafled  on  the  infide  of  the  ftem,  or  it  may  be 
printed  on  the  ftem  itlclt  from  a  plate,  with  ink  made  of 
a  metallic  calx,  which  wll  attach  itfelf  to  the  glafs  with 
a  very  moderate  heat.  We  would  recommend  common 
white  enamel,  or  arfenical  glafs,  as  the  fitted  material 
for  the  whole  inffrument  ;  and  the  ink  ufed,  in  taking 
the  imprcflion  ol  the  fcale,  may  be  the  fame  that  is  ufed 

for  the  low-priced   printing  on   Delft  ware   pottery 

Iiilt  form  the  fcale  on  the  ftem.  Then,  having  mea- 
fured  the  folid  contents  of  the  graduated  part  as  exact- 
ly as  poflible,  and  determined  on  the  general  fhape  of 
tjic  ball  and  cor.nterpoife  below,  calculate  its  fize,  fo 
that  it  may  be  a  little  lei's  than  ten  times  that  of   die 
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ftem.     The  glafs  blower  can  copy  this  very  nearly,  and    Specific 
join  it  to  the  ftem.      Then  make  two  brines  or  other li-   Gravity. 

quors,  which  mall  have  fpecific  pravitits  in  the  ratio  of " 

10  to  11.  Load  the  iafirument  fo  that  it  may  fink  to 
o  in  the  lighted.  When  put  into  the  heavieft,  it  fhould 
rife  to  10.  If  it  does  not  rife  fo  high,  the  immerfed  part 
is  too  fmall.  Let  the  glafs  blower  enlarge  the  ball  of 
the  counterpoife  a  little.  Repeat  this  trial  till  it  be  ex- 
act  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  form  the  weights  : 
And  here  we  obferve,  that  when  the  inftrument  is  to 
have  a  very  great  range,  as  for  examining  all  ftates  of 
the  vitriolic  acid,  it  has  a  chance  of  bein'r  very 
tottering  when  loaded  with  the  greateft  weight  on 
the  top  of  fo  long  a  fcale.  To  avoid  this,  Mr  Quia 
and  others  have  added  fome  of  their  weights  belowT^- 
But  this  will  not  fuit  the  prefent  conftruction,  becaufe 
it  will  alter  the  proportion  between  the  bulks  of  the 
ftem  and  immerfed  pait.  Therefore  let  thefe  weights 
coniid  of  cylinders  of  metal  fmall  enough  to  go  into 
the  ftem,  and  let  them  be  foldered  to  the  end  of  long 
wires,  which  will  let  them  go  to  the  bottom,  and  leave 
a  fmall  hook  or  ring  at  top.  Thefe  can  lie  alongfide 
of  the  inftrument  in  its  cafe.  This  is  indeed  the  bed 
conlfruftion  :or  every  hydrometer,  becaufe  it  makes  it 
inc  mparably  more  fteady.  The  inftrument  i3  poifed 
by  fmall  (hot  or  mercury.  But  it  will  be  much  better  to 
do  it  with  Newton's  fuiible  metal  (three  parts  of  tin, 
five  paits  ot  lead,  and  eight  parts  of  bil'muth)  in  coarfe 
filings.  When  the  exact  quantity  has  been  put  in,  the 
inftrument  may  be  let  in  a  veffel  of  oil,  and  this  kept 
on  the  fire  till  all  is  completely  melted.  It  foon  freezes 
again,  and  remains  fad.  If  this  metal  is  not  to  be  had, 
let  a  few  bits  of  fealing-wax  be  added  to  the  mercuiy 
or  (hot,  to  make  up  the  counterpoife.  When  heated, 
it  will  float  a-top,  and  when  it  freezes  again  it  will 
keep  all  fall.  Thus  we  fliall  make  a  very  complete  and 
cheap  inftrument. 

There  is  yet  another  method  of  examining  the  fpe- 
cific gravities  of  fluids,  firft  propofed  by  Dr  Wilfon, 
late  profeffor  of  aftronomy  in  the  univerlity  of  Glafgow. 
This  is  by  a  feries  of  fmall  glafs  bubbles,  differing  equally, 
or  according  to  fome  rule,  from  each  other  in  fpecific 
gravity,  and  each  marked  with  iu  proper  number. 
When  thefe  are  thrown  into  a  fluid  which  is  to  be  exa- 
mined, all  thofe  which  are  heavier  than  the  fluid  will  fall 
to  the  bottom.  Then  holding  the  veffel  in  the  hand, 
or  near  a  fire  or  candle,  the  fluid  expands,  and  one  of 
the  floating  bubbles  begins  to  fink.  Its  fpecific  gravi- 
ty, therefore,  was  either  equal  to,  or  a  little  lefs  than, 
that  of  the  fluid  ;  and  the  degree  of  the  thermometer, 
when  it  began  to  fink,  will  inform  us  how  much  it  was 
deficient,  if  we  know  the  law  of  expanfion  ot  the  liquor. 
Sets  or  thefe  bubbles  fitted  for  the  examination  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  with  a  little  treatife  mowing  the  man- 
ner ot  ufing  them,  and  calculating  by  the  thermometer, 
are  made  by  Mr  Brown,  an  ingenious  artift  of  Glaf- 
gow, and  are  often  ufed  by  the  dealers  in  fpirits,  being 
lound  both  accurate  and  expeditious. 

Alfo,  though  a  bubble  or  two  mould  be  broken,  the 

ftrength    of  fpirits  may  ealily  be  had  by  means  of  the 

remainder,   unlefs  two  or  three  in  immediate  fucceffioa 

4P  be 


(a)  It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  copper  enamelled. 
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be  wanting:  for  a  liquor  which  anfwerj  to  N"5  4  will 
fink  N°  2  by  heating  it  a  few  dr  :rees,  and  tl  erefore 
NJ  3  rnay  be  fpaied.  This  is  a  gnat  advantage  1 .1  or- 
dinary bufinefs.  A  nice  hydrometer  is  not  only  an  ex- 
pen  five  inflrument,  but  exceedingly  delicate,  being  fo 
very  thin.  If  broken  or  even  bruited,  it  is  ulcl.ts,  and 
can  hardly  be  repaired  except  by  the  very  maker. 

As  the  only  qnettion  here  is,  10  determine  how  many 
gallons  of  excife  proof  fpirits  is  contained  in  a  quantity 
of  liquor,  the  artift  has  conftruttsd  this  feries  of  bubbles 
in  the  fimplefl  manner  poffible,  by  previoufly  making 
40  or  ;o  mixtures  of  fpiiits  and  water,  and  then  adjust- 
ing the  bubbles  to  thele  mixtures.  In  Ionic  lets  the 
number  on  each  bubble  is  the  number  of  gallons  of 
proof  fpirits  contained  in  100  gallons  of  the  liquor.  In 
other  fets  the  number  on  each  bubble  exprefTes  the  gal- 
lons of  water  which  will  make  a  liquor  of  this  ftrength, 
if  added  to  14  gallons  of  alcohol.  Thus,  if  a  liquor  an- 
fwers  to  N3  4,  then  4  gallons  of  water  added  to  1 4 
gallons  of  alcohol  will  make  a  liquor  of  this  ftrength. 
The  firlt  is  the  beft  method  ;  for  we  (hould  be  miltaken 
in  fuppofing  that  r8  gallons,  which  anfwertoN°4,  con- 
tains exactly  14  gallons  of  alcohol:  it  contains  more 
than  14.  for  a  reafon  to  be  given  by  and  by. 

By  examining  the  Ipecific  gravity  of  bodies,  thephi- 
lofopher  has  made  fome  very  curious  difcoveries.  'I  he 
molt  remarkable  of  thefe  is  the  change  which  the  deidi- 
ty  of  bodies  fuffers  by  mixture.  It  is  a  mofl  reafonable 
Expectation,  that  v/hen  a  cubic  foot  of  one  fubftance  is 
mixed  niv  kvw  with  a  cubic  foot  of  another,  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture  will  be  two  cubic  feet ;  and  that  1  8  gal- 
lons of  water  joined  to  18  gallons  or  oil  will  till  a  veffel 
of  36  gallons.      Ace  this   was   never  doubted  ; 

and  even  Archimedes,  the  moil  fcrupulous  of  mathema- 
ticians, proceeded  on  this  fuppofition  in  the  folution  of 
Ivs  'amous  problem,  the  di.'eovciy  of  the  proportion  of 
lilvcr  and  gold  in  a  mixture  of  both.  He  does  not  even 
mention  it  as  a  polhilate  that  mny  be  granted  him,  fo 
inuch  did  he  conceive  it  to  be  an  axiom  Yet  a  little 
reflection  feems  futficient  to  make  it  doubtful,  and  to 
require  examination.  A  box  (tiled  vith  mulkct-balls 
will  receive  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Imall  (hot,  and  af- 
ter this  a  confiderable  quantity  of  line  Ian',  and  after 
this  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water.  Something  like 
this  might  happen  in  the  admixture  o!  bodes  of  porous 
texture.  But  fuch  fubfhnces  as  metals,  glaf»,  and  fluids, 
where  no  difc  ntinuity  of  parts  can  be  perceived,  or  was 
fufpected,  feem  tree  from  every  chance  ot  this  kind  of  in- 
trolufcepticn.  Lord  Bacon,  however,  without  being  a 
natnralift  or  mathematician  ex  frof.Jf.,  inferred  from  the 
mobility  of  fluids  that  they  confuted  of  difctete  pani- 
cles, which  mult  have  pores'  interpofed,  whatever  be 
their  figure  And  if  we  aferibe  the  different  deni'ities.  or 
other  fenfible  qualities,  to  difference  in  lize  or  figure  of 
thefe  particles,  it  mult  frequently  happen  that  the  lmal- 
ler  particles  will  be  lodged  in  the  intei  flices  between  the 
larger,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  weight  of  the  fenfible 
mafs  without  increafing  its  bulk.  He  therefore  lu- 
fpects  that  mixtures  will  be  in  general  lcls  bulky  than 
the  fum  of  their  ingredients. 

Accordinglv,  the  examination  of  this  queftion  was 
one  of  the  firlt  employments  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  long  before  its  inftitution  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  who  afterwards  compo- 
sed ic.     The  regifter  of  the  Society's  early  meetings 


contains  many  experiments  on  this  fubject,  with  mix- 
tures of  gold  and  filvcr,  of  other  metals,  and  of  various 
fluids,  examined  by  the  hydraftatica]  balance  of  Mr" 
Boyle.  Dr  Hooke  made  a  prodigious  number,  chief- 
ly on  articles  of  commerce,  which  were  unfortunately 
loft  in  the  fire  of  Louden. 

It  was  foon  found,  however,  that  Lord  Bacon's  con- 
jecture had  been  well  Inuncicd,  and  that  bodies  changed 
their  deidity  very  fenfihly  in  many  cafes.  In  general, 
it  was  round  that  bodies  which  had  a  ftromy  chemical 
affinity  increafed  in  denfity,  and  that  their  admixture 
was  accompanied  with  heat. 

By  this  dilcovery  it  is  manifefl  that  Archimedes  had 
not  lolved  the  problem  of  detecting  the  quantity  of  lil- 
ver  mixed  with  the  gold  in  King  Hiero's  crown,  and 
that  the  pnyfjeal  folution  of  it  requires  experiments  made 
on  all  the  kinds  ot  matter  that  are  mixed  together. 
We  do  not  find  that  this  has  been  done  to  this  dav,  al- 
though we  may  affiim  that  there  are  few  queftions  ot 
more  importance.  It  is  a  very  curious  tact  in  chemi- 
ftry,  and  it  would  be  molt  defirable  to  be  able  to  re- 
duce it  to  tome  general  laws  :  For  inltance,  to  afcertain 
what  is  the  proportion  ot  two  ingredients  which  pro- 
duces the  greateft  change  of  denhty.  This  is  impor- 
tant in  the  fcience  of  phyfics,  becaute  it  gives  us  confi- 
derable information  as  to  the  mode  ot  action  of  thofe 
natural  powers  or  forces  by  which  the  particles  of  tan- 
gible matter  are  united.  If  this  introtuiception,  con- 
centration, compenetration,  or  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called,  were  a  mere  reception  of  the  particles  of 
one  fubftance  into  the  interflices  of  thofe  of  another, 
it  is  evident  that  the  greatelt  concentration  would  be 
oblerved  when  a  Imall  quantity  of  the  recipiend  is  mix- 
ed with,  or  difTcminated  through,  a  great  quantity  of 
the  other.  It  is  thus  that  a  Imall  quantity  ot  tine  land 
will  be  received  into  the  interttices  of  a  quantity  of 
frnall  (hot,  and  will  increate  the  weight  of  the  bagful 
without  increaling  its  bulk,  'the  cafe  is  nowile  diffe- 
rent when  a  piece  of  freeftoue  has  grown  heavie? 
by  imbibing  or  abfoibing  a  quantity  at  water.  If 
mere  than  a  certain  quantity  of  land  has  been  added 
to  the  Imall  (hot,  it  is  no  Ion -er  concealed.  In  like 
manner,  various  quantities  of  water  may  combine  with 
3  mats  of  cla\ ,  and  increafe  its  frae  and  wei  ;ht  alike. 
All  this  is  veiv  conceivable,  occafioning  no  difficulty. 

But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  any  of  the  mixtures  we 
are  now  ronfidering.  In  all  thele,  the  hilt  additions  of 
either  of  the  two  iubltances  produce  but  an  inconlider- 
able  change  of  general  denfity  ;  and  it  is  in  general 
malt  remarkable,  whether  it  be  condenfation  or  rare- 
faction, when  the  two  ingredients  are  nearly  of  cqua- 
bulks.  We  can  illultrate  even  this  difference,  by  rcl 
fleeting  on  the  imbibition  of  water  by  vegetable  lol 
Inch  as  timber.  Some  kinds  of  wood  have  their  weight 
much  more  increafed  than  their  bulks  ;  other  kinds  of 
wood  are  more  enlarged  in  bulk  than  in  weight.  The 
like  happens  in  grains.  Thia  is  curious,  and  (bows  in  the 
molt  uuqueltiunable  manner  that  the  particles  of  bodies 
are  not  in  contact,  but  are  kept  together  by  forces 
which  act  at  a  dittance.  For  this  diftance  between 
the  centres  of  the  particles  is  moft  evidently  lufeeptible 
of  variation  ;  and  this  variation  is  occafioncd  by  the  in- 
troduction of  another  fubftance,  which,  by  acting  on 
the  particles  by  attraction  or  repultion,  d  minilhes  or 
incrcafes  their  mutual  actions,  and  makes  new  diltances 
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neceflary  for  bringing  all  things  again  into  equilibrium. 
We  reftr  the  curious  reader  to  tlic  ingenious  theory  of 
'the  Abb6  Bofcovich  for  an  excellent  iUaftratioa  of 
this  fubjeft  (  Tbeor.  Phil.  Nat.  §  de  Solutione  Chtntica). 
This  qucftion  is  no  lefs  important  to  the  man  of  bu- 
finefs.  Till  we  know  the  condensation  ol  thofe  metals 
by  mixture,  we  cannot  tell  the  quantity  of  alloy  i;i  ; 
and  filver  by  means  of  their  fpeeifie  gravity  ;  uor  can 
we  tell  the  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  in  any  fpirituous  li- 
quor, or  that  of  the  valuable  fait  in  any  folution  of  it. 
For  want  of  this  knowledge,  the  dealers  in  gold  and 
filver  are  obliged  to  have  rtcourfe  to  the  tedious  and 
difficult  teft  of  the  alTay,  which  cannot  be  made  in  all 
places  or  by  all  men.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be 
wilhed,  that  fome  perfons  would  inftitute  a  feries  of  ex- 
periments in  the  mod  interefting  cafes  :  for  it  mult  be 
obferved,  that  this  change  of  denfity  it  not  always  a 
fmall  matter  ;  it  is  fometimes  very  confiderable  and  pa- 
radoxical. A  remarkable  inftance  may  be  given  ot  it  iu 
the  mixture  of  brals  and  tin  for  bells,  great  guns,  optical 
ipeculums,  &c.  The  fpecific  t-ravity  oi  cait  brafs  is 
nearly  8,oc6,  and  that  of  tin  is  nearly  7,363.  If  two 
parts  of  brafs  be  mixed  with  one  of  tin,  the  Ipecific  gra- 
Mty  is  8.917  ;  whereas,  if  each  had  retained  its  former 
bulk,  the  fpecific  gravity  would  have  been  only  7,793 

2X8,oc6-t-7,363\ 
1.     A    mixture    01   equal    parts 

fhould  have  the  fpecific  gravity  7,684;  but  it  is  8,441. 
A  mixture  of  two  parts  tin  with  one  part  brak,  intlcad 
of  being  7,577,  is  :,.:". 

In  all  thde  cafes  there  is  a  great  increafe  of  fpeciiic 
gravity,  and  conftquently  a  great  condensation  ot  parts 
or  contraction  of  bulk.  The  firil  mixture  of  eight  cu- 
bic inches  of  brafs,  for  inftance,  with  lour  cubic  inches 
of  tin,  does  not  produce  12  cubic  inches  ot  bell-metal, 
but  enly  io4-  nearly,  having  flirunk  1.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  diftances  of  the  brafs  particles  are  molt  af- 
fected, or  perhaps  it  is  the  brafs  that  receives  the  tin 
into  its  pores  ;  for  we  find  that  the  condeniations  in 
thefe  mixtures  are  neatly  proportional  to  the  quantities 
of  the  brafs  in  the  mixtures.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
mixture  with  the  lighted  of  all  metals  has  made  a  con.- 
polition  more  heavy  and  denle  than  brals  can  be  made 
by  any  hammering. 

The  mod  remarkable  inftance  occurs  in  mixing  iron 
with  platina.  If  10  cubic  inches  ot  iron  ate  mixed  with 
ji  of  platina,  the  bulk  of  the  compound  is  only  9^ 
inches.  The  iron  therefore  has  not  limply  received  the 
platina  into  its  pores  :  its  own  particles  are  brought 
•icarer  together.  There  are  fimilar  refults  in  the  folu- 
tion ot  turbith  mineral,  and  of  fome  other  falts,  in  wa- 
ter. The  water,  inftead  of  rifing  in  the  neck  of  the  vcf- 
fel,  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fait  has  been  added  to 
it,  finks  confiderably,  and  the  two  ingredients  occupy 
lefs  room  than  the  water  did  alone.  » 

The  fame  thing  happens  in  the  mixture  of  water 
with  other  fluids  and  different  fluids  with  each  other  : 
But  we  arc  not  able  to  trace  any  general  rule  that  is  ob- 
served with  abfolutc  piecifion.  In  moll  cafes  of  fluid? 
the  greatelt  condenlation  happens  when  the  bidks  of 
the  ingredients  are  nearly  equal.  Thus,  in  the  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  water,  we  haie  the  greatelt  conden- 
■1  when  16  j  ounces  of  alcohol  are  mixed  with  20 
ounces  or  water,  and  the  eoiidenfation  is  about  ,'rj-  of 
whole  bulk  of  the  ingredients,     It  is  extremely  va- 


rious in  different  rublbnces,  and  no  claflitication  of  them 
can  be  made  in  this  relpcct. 

A  diflertation  has  been  publiflied  on  thin  fubiect  by 
Dr  Halm  of  Vienna,  iotitled  Li  Effi  acia  Mixtion  s  in 
mutandis  Cnrptmtm  Voluminilus,  in  which  all  the  ren 
able  in&aacee  of  the  variation  of  denlity  have 
kcted.  All  that  we  can  do  (us  we  have  r.o  directing 
principle)  is  to  record  iuch  inftances  as  are  of  chief  im- 
portance, being  articles  of  commerce. 

The  frit  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  mixtures  of  alcohol 
and  water  in  the  compofition  of  fpirituous  liquors.  This 
has  been  confidered  by  many  with  great  care.  The  molt 
;>ulous  examination  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any  mix- 
ture, ha;  been  lately  made  by  Dr  Blagdcn  (now  Sir 
Charles  Blagden)  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  r 
fit  ion  of  the  Board  of  Excife.  He  h?.s  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  examination  iu  the  Phiiofoph.'cul  •  ranfac- 
tions  of  London  in  1791  and  1792.  We  (hall  give  an 
account  of  it  under  the  article  Spikisvous  Liqimri  .- 
at  prefent  only  ftletft  one  column,  in  order  to  mow  the 
condenfation.  The  alcohol  was  almoit  the  ftroogeft 
that  can  be  produced,  and  its  fpeciiic  gravity,  when 
of  the  temperature  6o°,  was  0,815.  The  whole  mix- 
tures were  of  the  fame  temperature. 

Column  I.  contains  the  pound*,  ounces,  or  other 
meal'urts  by  weight,  of  alcohol  in  the  mixture.  Co- 
lumn 2.  contains  the  pounds  or  ounces  of  water.  Co- 
1  3.  is  the  fum  of  the  bulks  oi  the  ingredients,  the 
bulk  ot  a  pound  or  ounce  of  water  being  accounted  1 . 
Column  4.  is  the  obferved  fpeciiic  gravity  of  tnc  mix- 
ture, taken  irom  Dr  Blagden's  dilfertation.  Column  5, 
is  the  fpecific  gravity  which  would  have  been  obferved 
ir  the  ingredients  had  each  retained  us  own  fpecific  <ra- 
vity.  This  we  calculated  by  dividing  the  film  of  the 
two  numbers  of  the  firft  and  fecond  columns  by  the  cor- 
refponding  number  of  the  third.  Column  6.  is  the  de- 
ference of  column  4.  asd  column  5.  and  exhibits  the 
c -indentation. 
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mod  accomplished  naturalifts,  advances  this  ptfition,  in 
a  differtation  on  the  pot-afh  of  America  ;  and  it  confi- 
dcrably  affe&s  his  method  for  cftimating  the  Itrength  of 
the  pot-afh  leys.  But  that  it  is  a  miftake,  appears 
plainly  from  this,  that  although  we  add  tor  ever  equal 
quantities  of  the  fpirits,  we  (hall  never  p  educe  a  mix- 
ture which  has  as  imall  a  fpecific  gravity  as  alcohol. 
Therefore  the  feries  of  fucceffive  i;ravitics  mull  appro- 
ximate to  this  without  end,  like  the  ordinates  of  a  hy- 
perbolic curve  referred  to  its  affymptote. 

That  this  may  appear  in  the  moil  general  terms,  let 
iu  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  conftant  quantity  of  wa- 
ter in  the  mixture,  and  let  a  be  the  weight  of  the  fmall 
addition  of  fpirits.  Alfo  let  nv  reprefent  the  bulk  of 
this  quantity  of  water,  and  b  the  bulk  of  the  fmall  ad- 
dition of  alcohol.    The  weight  of  the  mixture  is  iu-\-a, 
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iv~\-b' 


It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  condenfation  is  great- 
eft  when  i64  ounces  of  alcohol  have  been  added  to  20 
of  water,  and  the  condenfation  is  7Wtt>  °r  nearly  T'jth 
of  the  computed  denfity.  Since  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
alcohol  is  0,825,  it  is  evident  that  l6£  ounces  of  alco- 
hol and  23  ounces  of  water  have  equal  bulks.  So  that 
the  condenfation  is  greateft  when  the  fubftances  are  mix- 
ed in  equal  volumes  ;  and  18  gallons  of  alcohol  mixed 
with  18  gallons  of  water  will  produce  not  36  gallons 
of  fpirits,  but  35  only. 

We  may  alio  obferve,  that  this  is  the  mixture  to 
which  our  revenue-laws  refer,  declaring  it  to  be  one  to 
fix  or  one  in /even  under  proof,  and  to  weigh  7  pounds 
1  3  ounce  per  gallon.  This  proportion  was  probably  fe- 
ledted  as  the  moil  eafily  compofed,  viz.  by  mixing 
equal  meafures  of  water  and  of  the  ftrongeft  fpirit 
which  the  known  proceffes  of  diftillation  could  produce. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0,939  very  nearly.  _ 

We  muft  confider  this  elaborate  examination  of  the 
mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  as  a  llandard  feries  of  ex- 
periments, to  which  appeal  may  always  be  made,  whe- 
ther for  the  purpofes  of  feience  or  of  trade.  The  re- 
gularity of  the  progreffion  is  fo  great,  that  in  the  column 
which  we  have  examined,  viz.  that  for  temperature  60°, 
the  greateft  anomaly  does  not  amount  to  one  part  in 
fix  thoufand.  The  form  of  the  feries  is  alfo  very  judi- 
cioufly  chofen  for  the  purpofes  of  fcience._  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  direftly  ftereometrical  had  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  been  ftated  in  bulks, 
which  are  more  immediately  conne&ed  with  denfity. 
But  the  author  has  affigned  a  very  cogent  reafon  for  his 
choice,  viz.  that  the  proportion  of  bulks  varies  by  a 
change  of  temperature,  becaufe  the  water  and  fpirits  fol- 
low different  laws  in  their  expanfion  by  heat. 

This  is  a  proper  opportunity  for  taking  notice  of  a 
miftake  which  is  very  generally  made  in  the  conclufions 
drawn  from  experiments  of  this  kind.  Equal  addi- 
tions of  the  fpiiit  or  water  produce  a  feries  of  fpecific 
gravities,  which  decreafe  or  increafe  by  differences  con- 
tinually diminishing.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  there  is 
a  contraction  of  bulk.     Even  Pr  Lewis,  one  of  our 


and  its  bulk  is  iv^-l,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is 

If  we  now  add  a  fecond  equal  quantity  of  fpirits,  the 
weight  will  be  iv-{-2a,  and  if  the  fpirit  retains  its  den- 
fity unchanged,  the  bulk  will  be  tu-\-2b,  and  the  fpeci- 

10  +  2  a 
fie  gravity  is  — — — 7  :  and  after  any  number  m  of  fuch 

equal  additions  of  fpirits,   the  fpecific  gravity  will  be 

TO-f-m  a 

*w-\-m  b 

denominator,  and   the  quotient  or  fpecific  gravity  will 

m  X  a  — b 
t>e  I_H   , jr.     This  confifts  of  the  conftant  part  1, 

m  (a  —  I) 


Divide  the  numerator  of  this  fraction  by  its 


and  the  variable  part 
to  this  part 


We  need  attend  only 


iv  -f-  m  b  ' 

If  its  denominator  were  conftant,  it  is 

plain  that  the   fucceffive  fpecific  gravities  would  have 

a  —  b 

equal  differences,  each  bein?  =z ; 7   becaufe  m  in- 

^  °        <w-\-ml/> 

creafes  by  the  continual  addition  of  an  unit,  and  a  —  b 

is  a  conftant  quantity.     But  the  denominator  <w +  m  b 

continually  increafes,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  frac- 

a—b 

tion ; 7  continually  diminishes. 

<w-\-m  b  ' 

Therefore  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  increments 
or  decrements  of  fpecific  gravity,  by  equal  additions  of 
one  ingredient  to  a  conftant  meafure  of  the  other,  is  not 
of  itfelf  an  indication  of  a  change  of  denfity  of  either 
of  the  ingredients  ;  nor  proves  that  in  very  diluted  mix- 
tures a  greater  proportion  of  one  ingredient  is  abloibed 
or  lodged  in  the  interftices  of  the  other,  as  is  generally 
imagined.  This  muft  be  afcertained  by  comparing 
each  fpecific  gravity  with  the  gravity  cxpreffed  by  1  -J- 
<w-\-  m  (a — b) 

iu  -J-  m  b 

This  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  refembles  fuch  a  nu- 
merical feries  as  the  following,  1  ; ;  1,156  ; 

1   163  ;   1,4-69  ;  &c.  the  terms  of  which  alfo  confiftof 
the  conftant  integer  1,  and  the  decimal  fractions  0,156; 

m  (a — b\ 
0,163  ;  0,169  ;  &c.     The  fraction   „,l4_m  j-  expreffes 


tu+m  b 


m  (a — b 


this  decimal  part.     Call  this  d,  or  make  d  —  w  ,  —^ 


ma — to  d 
This  will  give  us*  =^77^^. 


Now  a  is  the  weight 


of  the  added  ingredient,  and  d  is  the  variable  part  of 
the  ipecific  gravity  obferved  ;  and  thus  we  learn  whe- 
2  th" 
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ther  i,  the  bulk  of  the  added  ingredient,  differs  any 
change.  We  (hall  have  occafion  by  and  by  to  refume 
the  confideration  of  this  queftion,  which  is  of  the  firft 
moment  in  the  theory  of  fpecific  gravities,  and  has  great 
influence  in  many  tranfaftions  of  commerce. 

This  ferie3  of  fpecific  gravities  is  not  fo  well  fitted 
for  commercial  tranfaftions.  In  thefe  the  ufual  quef. 
tion  is,  how  many  gallons  of  alcohol  is  there  in  a  calk, 
or  fome  number  of  gallons  of  fpirit  ?  and  it  is  more 
dire&ly  anfwered  by  means  of  a  table,  formed  by  mix- 
ing the  ingredients  in  aliquant  pa;ts  of  one  conftant 
bulk.  The  following  table,  conftru&ed  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr  BrifTon  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  and 
publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  for  1769,  i.  therefore  in- 
ierted. 


w. 

A. 

Denfity 
olferved. 

Den  Gey 

computed. 

Conden- 

fatiun. 

Built  of 
ie,^oo 
grains. 

0 

16 

0,8371 

0,8371 

I  ,O0O0 

I 

'5 

0,8527 

0,8473 

63 

0,9937 

2 

14 

0,8674. 

°>8575 

Il5 

0,9885 

3 

IS 

0,8815 

0,8677 

157 

0,^844 

4 

12 

0,8947 

0,8778 

189 

0,981  I 

5 

1 1 

0,9075 

0,8*80 

214 

0,9786 

6 

10 

0,9199 

0,8982 

235 

0,9765 

7 

9 

0.93I7 

0,9084 

251 

o,9749 

8 

8 

0,9427 

0,9186 

256 

o,9744 

9 

7 

0,9519 

0,9287 

243 

o,9757 

10 

6 

0,9598 

0,9389 

217 

0,9783 

11 

5 

0,9674 

0,9491 

189 

0,9811 

12 

4 

0.9733 

o.9593 

144 

0,9856 

*3 

3 

0,9791 

0,9695 

99 

0,9901 

'4 

2 

0,9852 

0,9796 

57 

0,9943 

«5 

1 

0,9919 

0,9898 

21 

0,9979 

16 

0 

I.COOO 

1  .cooo 

I,OCOO 

In  this  table  the  whole  quantity  of  fpirituous  liquor  is 
always  the  fame.  The  firft  column  is  the  number  of 
meafures  (gallons,  pints,  inches,  &c.)  of  water  in  the 
mixture  ;  and  column  2d  gives  the  meafures  of  alcoho1. 
Column  3d  is  the  fpecific  gravity  which  was  obferved 
by  Mr  Briffon.  Column  4th  is  the  fpecific  gravity 
which  would  have  been  obferved  if  the  fpirits,  or  wa- 
ter, or  both,  had  retained  their  fpecific  denfity  un- 
changed. And  the  5th  column  marks  the  augmenta- 
tion of  fpecific  gravity  or  denfity  in  parts  of  ie,:cr. 
A  6th  column  is  added,  mowing  the  bulk  of  the  16 
cubic  meafures  of  the  two  ingredients.  Each  meafuie 
may  be  conceived  as  the  16th  part  of  10,000,  or  62  5  ; 
and  we  may  fuppofe  them  cubic  inches,  pints,  gallons, 
er  any  folid  meafure. 

This  table  fcarcely  differs  from  Sir  Charles  Blag- 
den's  ;  and  the  very  fmall  difference  that  may  be  ob- 
ferved, arifes  from  Mr  Briffon's  having  ufed  an  alcohol 
not  fo  completely  rectified.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
0,8371,  whereas  the  other  was  only  0,8250. 

Here  it  appears  more  diftindtly  that  the  condenfa- 
tion  is  greateft  when  the  two  ingredients  are  of  equal 
bulk. 

Perhaps  this  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  is  as  declara- 
tive as  the  other,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  change  of 
denfity  induced  on  either  of  the  ingredients.  The 
whole  bulk  being  always  the  fame,  it  is  plain  that  the 


fucceffive  equal  additions  to  one  of  the  ingredients  is  a  Specific 
fucceflive  equal  abftrattion  of  the  other.  The  change  ,  Gr"v'tv' 
produced,  therefore,  in  the  weight  of  the  whole,  is  the 
difference  between  the  weight  of  the  ingredient  which 
is  taken  out  and  the  weight  of  the  equal  meafure  of 
the  other  which  fupplies  its  place.  Therefore,  if  nei- 
ther ingredient  changes  its  denfity  by  mixture,  the 
weights  of  the  mixtures  will  be  in  arithmetical  progref- 
fion.  If  they  are  not,  there  is  a  variation  of  denfity  in 
one  or  both  the  ingredients. 

We  fee  this  very  clearly  in  the  mixtures  of  water  and 
alcohol.  The  firft  fpecific  gravity  differs  from  the  fe- 
condby  156,  and  the  laft  differs  from  the  preceding  by 
no  more  than  81.  Had  neither  of  the  denfities  chan. 
ged,  the  common  difference  would  have  been  102. 
We  obferve  alfo,  that  the  augmentation  of  fpecific  gra- 
vity, by  the  fucceffive  addition  of  a  meafure  of  water, 
grows  lefs  and  lefs  till  12  meafures  of  water  is  mixed 
with  4  of  alcohol,  when  the  augmentation  is  only  58, 
and  then  it  increafes  again  to  81. 

It  alfo  appears,  that  the  addition  of  one  meafure  of 
water  to  a  quantity  of  alcohol  produces  a  greater  change 
of  denfity  than  the  mixture  ot  one  meafure  of  alcohol 
to  a  quantity  of  water.  Hence  fome  conclude,  that  the 
water  difappears  by  being  lodged  in  the  interftices  of 
the  fpirit.  But  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  jufteft  no- 
tions which  we  can  form  of  the  internal  conflitution  of 
tangible  bodies  to  fuppofe  that  the  particles  of  water 
diminifh  the  diilances  between  the  particles  of  alcohol 
by  their  ftrong  attraftions,  and  that  this  diminution- 
(exceedingly  minute  in  itfelf)  becomes  fenfible  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  particles  whofe  diftances 
are  thus  diminifhed.  This  is  merely  a  probability 
founded  on  this,  that  it  would  require  a  much  greater 
diminution  of  diftances  if  it  was  the  pai  tides  of  water 
which  had  their  diftances  thus  diminifhed.  But  the 
greater  probability  is,  that  the  condenfation  takes  place 
in  both. 

We  have  been  fo  particular  in  our  confideration  of 
this  mixture,  becaufc  the  law  of  variation  of  denfity  has> 
in  this  inftance,  been  afcertained  with  fuch  precifion  by 
the  elaborate  examination  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  fo 
that  it  may  ferve  as  an  example  of  what  happens  in  al- 
moft  every  mixture  of  bodies.  It  merits  a  (till  farther 
difcuflion,  becaufe  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
acfion  of  the  corpufcular  forces;  and  an  exaft  knowledge 
of  the  variations  of  diflance  between  the  particles  will 
go  far  to  afcertain  the  law  of  aftion  of  thefe  forces. 
But  the  limits  of  a  Work  like  this  will  not  permit  tu 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  fubjedt .  We  proceed  therefore 
to  give  another  ufeful  table. 

The  vitriolic  or  fulphuric  acid  is  of  extenfive  ufe  in 
manufactures  under  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Its  va- 
lue depends  entirely  on  the  faline  ingredient,  and  the 
water  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  acid.  This,  being 
much  denfer  than  water,  affe&s  its  fpecific  gravity,  and 
thus  gives  us  a  method  ot  afcertaining  its  ftrength. 

The  ftrongeft  oil  of  vitiiol  that  can  be  eafily  manu- 
factured contains  61 2-g'-  .rains  of  dry  acid,  united 
with  387^5  grains  of  water,  which  cannot  be  feparated 
from  it  by  dillillation,  making  icoo  grains  or  oil  of 
titriol.      Its  fpecific  gravity  in  this  (fate  is  1,877. 

The  following  table  (hows  its  fpecific  gravity  at  the 
temperature  ;^  ,  when  diluted  by  the  fucceffive  addi- 
tion of  parts  of  water  by  weight. 

Specific 
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Specific 

Specibc 

nty. 

Gravity. 

{— 

'> 

.  01.  V,t 

Water. 

ObflrvcJ. 

Calculated. 

Ctfni. 

JO 

X      0 

Mr? 

1,87-7 

.00 

4 

1,644 

1,50c 

.'43 

8 

J.474 

>»35° 

,124 

12 

1,381 

1,269 

,112 

16 

1,330 

1,219 

,IOt 

20 

1.274 

1,184 

,0C)O 

24 

'.243 

1. '59 

,CS4 

28 

1,21 1 

1,140 

,071 

3* 

i.'9J 

l>135 

,070 

36 

1. 183 

1,113 

,070 

40 

1,172 

1. 103 

,070 

5° 

1,148 

1,084 

,064 

60 

1,128 

1,069 

»°59 

Here  is  obferved  a  mucli  greater  condenfation  than 
in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  But  we  cannot 
allien  the  proportion  of  ingredients  which  produces  the 
greateft  condenfation  ;  becaufe  we  cannot,  in  any  cafe, 
fav  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  i'aline  and  watery  in- 
gredients. The  ftrowjeft  oil  of  vitriol  is  already  a  wa- 
tery folution;  and  it  is  by  a  conliderable  and  uncertain 
detour  that  Mr  Kirwan  has  affigned  the  proportion  of 
6  1  2  and  3S8  nearly.  If  this  be  the  true  ratio,  it  is  un- 
like every  other  folution  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ; 
for  in  all  folutions  of  falts,  the  fait  occupies  lefs  room 
in  its  liquid  form  than  it  did  when  folid  ;  and  here  it 
would  be  greatly  the  reverie. 

This  folution  is  remarkable  alfo  for  the  copious  emer- 
gence of  heat  in  its  dilutions  with  mote  water.  This 
has  been  afctibe  1  to  the  great  fupen'ority  of  water  in 
its  capacity  for  heat ;  but  there  are  facts  which  render 
this  very  doubtful.  A  veffel  of  water,  and  another  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  being  brought  from  a  cold  room  into  a 
warm  one,  they  both  imbibe  heat,  and  rife  in  their  tem- 
perature ;  and  the  water  employs  nearly  the  fame  time 
to  attain  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Aquafortis  or  nitrous  acid  is  another  fluid  very  much 
employed"  in  commerce  ;  fo  that  it  is  of  importance  to 
afcertain  the  relation  between  its  faline  ftrength  and  its 
fpecific  gravity.  We  owe  alfo  to  Mr  Kirwan  a  table 
for  this  purpoie. 

The  moll  concentrated  date  into  which  it  can  eafily 
be  brought  is  fuel),  that  1000  grains  of  it  confifts  of 
563  grains  of  water  and  437  of  dry  acid.  In  this  (late 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  1,557.      Let  this  be  called  nitrous 


Nitr.  Ac.         Water. 

10       X        0         1,557 

',557 

1         '.4-74 

1.474 

6         1,350 

1.273 

0,077 

1 1         1,269 

1,191 

0,078 

16         1,214. 

J. '47 

0,067 

21         1,175 

1,120 

0,055 

26         1,151 

1,101 

0,^50 

3'          I>'27 

1,087 

0,040 

36         1,106 

>»°77 

0,029 

41          1,086 

1,068 

0,0 1 8 

There  is  not  the  fame   tin 

iformity  in  the  denfities  of 

this  acid  in  its  different  ftates  of  dilution 

This  feems 

owing  to  the  variable  proporl 

:ion  of  the  deleterious  and 

yital  air  which  compoie  this  acidt     It  is 

more  denie  in 

ition   33   it  contains  more  of  the  latter  ingre. 
dieut. 

The  proportions  of  the  aerifoim  ingreditnts  of  the 
muriatic  acid  are  fo  very  variable,  and  Co  little  under  our 
command,  that  we  cannot  frame  tables  of  its  fpecific 
gravity  which  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  ftrength. 

It  is  a  general  property  of  thele  acids,  that  they  are 
more  expansible  by  heat  as  they  are  more  concentrated. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  fluids  which  it  would  be  of 
great  confequence  to  reduce  to  fome  rules  with  refpeft 
to  fpecific  gravity,  namely,  the  folutions  of  falts,  guint, 
and  relins.  It  is  intciclling  to  the  philofopher  to  know 
in  what  manner  fahs  are  contained  in  thefe  watery  fo- 
lutions, and  to  diicover  the  relation  between  their 
ftrength  and  denlity  ;  and  to  the  man  of  bufinefs  it 
would  be  a  moil  defirable  thing  to  have  a  ciiterion  of 
the  quantity  of  fait  in  any  brine,  or  of  extraftible  mat- 
ter in  a  decoction.  It  would  be  equally  defirable  to 
thofe  who  are  to  purchafe  them  as  to  thofe  who  manu- 
facture or  employ  them.  Perhaps  we  might  afcer- 
tain in  this  way  the  value  of  fugar,  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  fweetening  matter  which  it  contains  ;  a 
thing  which  at  prefent  refts  on  the  varjue  determina- 
tion of  the  eye  or  palate.  It  would  therefore  be  doing 
a  great  fervice  to  the  public,  if  fome  intelligent  perfon 
would  undertake  a  train  of  experiments  with  this  view. 
Accuracy  alone  is  required  ;  and  it  may  be  left  to  the 
philofophers  to  compare  the  facts,  and  diaw  the  confe- 
quences  refpecting  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles. 

One  circumflance  in  the  folution  of  falts  is  very  ge- 
neral ;  and  we  are  inclined,  for  ferious  reafons,  to  think 
it  univerfal  :  this  is  a  diminution  of  bulk.  This  indeed 
in  fome  falts  is  inconfiderable.  Sedative  fait,  for  in- 
flance,  hardly  (hows  any  diminution,  and  rr.ight  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  exception,  were  it  not  the  fingle  inftance. 
This  circurnllance,  and  fome  confiderations-  connected 
with  our  notions  of  this  kind  of  folution,  difpofe  us  to 
think  that  this  fait  differs  in  contraction  from  others 
only  in  degree,  and  that  there  is  fome,  though  it  was 
not  fenfible,  in  the  experiments  hitherto  made. 

Thele  experiments,  indeed,  have  not  been  numerous. 
Thofe  of  Mr  Achard  of  Berlin,  and  of  .Dr  Richard 
Watlon  of  Cambiidge,  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  of 
which  we  have  a  defcriptive  narration,  by  which  we  can 
judge  of  the  validity  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 
The  fiibjcct  is  not  fufceptible  of  much  accuracy  ;  for 
falts  in  their  folid  form  are  feldom  free  from  cavities 
and  Ihivery  interftices,  which  do  not  admit  the  water 
on  their  firft  immerfion,  and  thereby  appear  of  greater 
bulk  when  we  attempt  to  meafure  their  fpecific  gravfty 
by  weighing  them  in  fluids  which  do  not  diffolve  them, 
fuch  as  fpirits  of  turpentine.  They  alfo  attach  tothem- 
felves,  with  confiderable  tenacity,  a  quantity  of  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  which  merely  adheres,  but  makes  no  patt  of 
their  compofition.  This  eicapes  in  the  aft  of  folution, 
being  fet  at  liberty  by  the  ftronger  affinity  of  the  wa- 
ter. Sal  gem,  however,  and  a  few  others,  may  be 
very  accurately  meafured;  and  in  thefe  inllances  the  de- 
gree of  contraction  is  very  conftant. 

The  following  experiments  of  Dr  Watfon  appear  to 
us  the  moll  inftruftive  as  to  this  circurnllance.  A  glafs 
vi fill  was  ufed,  having  a  (lender  cylindrical  neck,  and 
holding  67  ounces  01  pure  water  when  tilled  to  a  cer- 

taia 
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Speclfi:  tain  mark.  The  neck  above  this  mark  had  a  fcale  of 
Gravity-  equal  parts  parted  on  it.  It  was  filled  to  the  mark  with 
'    '  water.     Twenty  fonr  pennyweights  of  fait  were  thrown 

into  it  as  fpeedily  as  pofiible,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fait 
was  measured  by  the  elevation  of  the  water.  Every 
thin?  was  attended  to  which  could  retard  the  immediate 
folution,  that  the  error  arifing  from  the  folution  of  the 
jirft  particles,  befere  the  reft  could  be  put  in,  might 
be  as  fmall  as  poffible ;  and  in  order  that  both  the  ab- 
folutc  bulk  and  its  variations  might  be  obtained  by  fome 
known  fcale,  24  pennyweights  of  water  were  put  in. 
This  raifed  the  furface  58  parts  of  the  fcale.  Now  we 
know  exadlly  the  bulk  of  24  pennyweights  of  pure  wa- 
ter. It  is  2,275'  cubic  inches;  and  thus  we  obtain 
every  thing  in  abfolute  meafures  :  And  by  comparing 
the  bulk  of  each  fait,  both  at  its  firft  immerfion  and  af- 
ter its  complete  folution,  we  obtain  its  fpecific  gravity, 
and  the  change  made  on  it  in  parting  from  a  folid  to  a 
fluid  form.  The  following  table  is  an  abftraft  of  thefe 
experiments.  The  firft  column  of  numbers  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  furface  immediately  after  immerlion  ;  the 
fecund  gives  the  elevation  when  the  fait  is  completely 
diflolved  ;  and  the  third  ard  fourth  columns  are  the  fpe- 
cific  gravities  of  the  falts  in  thefc  two  ftates. 
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Twen'T-f.nir  Penr  yweigh-s. 

Water 

Glauber's  fait 
Mild  volatile  alkali 
Sal  ammoniac  . 
Refined  white  fugar     - 
Courfe  blown  lu'.ar 
White  fugarcandy 
Lymington  Glauber's  fait 
Terra  foliata  tartari 
Rochelle  fait 
Alum  not  quite  dilTolved 
Borax  not  one-halt  dilTolved 

in  two  days 
Green  vitriol 
White  vitriol 
Nitre 

!>-.!  gem  from  Northwich 
Line  vitriol 
Pearl  afhes 
Tart",  vitriolatus 
Green  vitriol  calcined  to 

white 
Dry  fait  of  tartar 
Ikfket  fea  fait 
Corrofive  fublirr.ate 
Tuibith  mineral 


58 
42 
40 

43 
39 
39 
37 
35 
37 
33 
3.3 

33 
32 
30 

30 
27 


ir.       111. 


3C' 
33 
39 
36 
36 

•J  6 

29 

30 
28 
28 

3' 

26 

24 
21 

'7 


26  1  20 


22 

22 

1 1 
19 
•4 

9 


I  z 

I I 

1  1 

'3 
•5 

10 
o 


1,380 
1,450 
I.45Q 

1,4*7 
',487 
>>567 
1,657 
1,5.67 
i.7  ;7 
',757 

i,7i7 
1,812 

'-933 
•>933 
2,M3 
2,230 
2,320 
2,656 


1,611 

',7*7 

',4*7 
1,61 1 
1,611 
1,61 1 

2,OCO 

'■933 
2,07.1 

2,c6i 


2,230 
2,416 
2,766 

3>4'i 
1, 900 
5,800 

5,272 


2,636     5,272 
2,76l    [4,461 

3,052  3,8-66 

J, '42     0:0 
6>444  i 


The  infpefton  of  this  lift  naturally  furgefh  two  Sates 
of  the  cale  as  particularly  intereftin  rio  the  philofophcr 
'fludying  the  theory  of  folution.  The  iirft  date  is  when 
the  lixivium  approaches  to  faturation.  In  the  very  point 
of  laturation  any  addition  of  fait  retains  its  bulk  un- 
changed. In  diluted  brines,  we  fliall  fee  that  the  ''en- 
tity ot  the  fluid  fait  is  greater,  and  gradually  diminilhes 
as  we  add  more  lalt.  It  is  an  important  qud!  !<>•>, 
Whether  this  diminution  goes  on  cun'.inuai'v,  ti'l  the 
fluid  den'.itv  o:  the  fait  is  the  fame  with  its  folid  deli 
fity  ?  or,  Whether  there  is  an  abrupt  pallage  from  fume 


degree  of  the  one  to  the  fixed  degree  of  the  other,  as    S 

we  obferve  in  the  freezing  of  iron,  the  fetting  o:  ftucco,   Gravt '■ 

and  forr.e  other  inftances  ?  " 

The  other  interelti-g  ftate  is  that  of  extreme  dilur- 
tion,  when  the  differences  between  th*  fuccefiive  denft- 
ties  bear  a  great  proportion  to  the  denfities  thtmlclves, 
and  thus  enable  the  mathematician  to  afecrtain  with 
fome  precision  the  variations  of  corpufcular  force,  in 
confequence  of  a  variation  of  diib.nce  between  the  par- 
ticles. The  ficetch  of  an  inveftigation  of  this  important 
queition  given  by  IJofcovich,  in  his  Theory  of  Natural 
Philofophy,  is  very  promifing,  and  fhoujd  incite  the 
philofophical  chemift  to  the  Itudy.  I  he  firft  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  compare  the  Ijw  of  fpecific  gravity  ;  that 
is,  the  relation  between  the  fpecific  gravity  and  quan- 
tity cf  fait  held  in  folution. 

Wifhing  to  make'  this  work  as  ufeful  as  podibk',  we 
have  fearched  tor  experiments,  and  trains  ot  experi- 
ments, on  the  denfity  of  the  many  brines  which  make 
'  important  articles  of  commerce  ;  but  we  were  morti- 
fied by  the  fcantrnefs of  the  inf  rmation,  and  ^.ifapp-int- 
ed  in  our  hopes  of  being  able  to  combine  the  detached 
obfervations,  fuited  to  the  immediate  views  of  their  au- 
thors, in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deduce  from  them  lcales 
(as  they  may  be  called)  ot  their  ftrength.  We  rarely 
found  thefe  detached  oLlcrvations  attended  with  cir- 
cumftances  which  would  connect  them  with  others  ; 
and  there  was  frequently  fuch  a  difcrepancy,  nay  r.p- 
polition,  in  feriefes  of  expel  iments  made-  for  afcertain 
the  relation  between  the  denlity  and  the  ftrength,  that 
we  could  not  obtain  genera!  principles  which  enable  us 
to  conftruft  tables  of  ftrength  a  prwi. 

Mr  Lambert,  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  and  phi- 
lofopliers  of  Europe,  in  a  diiTertation  in  the  Berlin  Me- 
moirs ( 1762),  gives  a  narratioi  of  experiments  on  the 
brines  of  common  fait,   from   which  he  deduces  a  very 
great  condenlation,  which  he  attributes  to  an  absorption 
in  the  weak  brines  of  the  lalt,  or  a  lodgement  of  its  par- 
ticles in  the   interlaces  of  the   particles  ot    water. 
?  chard  of  the   fame  academy,   in    1  ;.'«;,   gi\. 
great  lift  of  experiments  on  the  bulks  or'  various  bri. 
made  in  a  different  way,  which  .'how    Bo  fuch   ifrtrofof- 
ception  ;    and   l)r   Watfon,   formerly    regius    profclTor 
of  chemiftry   at  Cambridge,  and   now  b  n- 

daff,  thinks  this  conTrmed  by  experiments  which  he 
narrates  in  his  Chemical  Ed'aya.  We  fee  g.cat  na- 
fon  for  hefitating  our  afTent  to  either  fide,  and  do 
not  thi::k  the  experiments  decilive.  U  e  incline  to  Mr 
Lambert's  opinion  ;  for  this  real'on,  that  in  the  fuc- 
cefiive dilutions  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  aquafortis  there  is 
a  moll  evident  and  remarkable  eonJcnfation.  Now 
what  are  thelc  but  bi  tries,  of  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  £et  the  faline  ingredient  in  a  fep-.rate  lorm  ? 
'1  he  experiments  cf  Mr  Achard  and  Dc  Watlon  were 
made  in  loch  a  way  that  a  lin.de  grain    ir.  the  meafu.-e- 

:ja  to  the  whole  change 
of  fpecific  gravity.       ^t    I  time,   fome  ot  Dr 

«.re  fo  iimple   in  their  nature  that  :t  is  very 
t  to  with  hold  the-  a.Tent. 
In    this    ftate    of   uncertainty,    in   a    fubjeft   which 
feen.s  to  us  to  be  of  public  importance, 
it   our  duty   td   umk-rake   a   tra  h   I 
whicli   recourfe  may  always  be   had.  ::ij- 

are  fcldom  conGdered   a3  fources   1  f  'na- 

tion ;    and  it  is   thought    fuflkitut    vtUn-  tlve   kn  w- 

ledge 
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Specific  ledge  already  diffufed  i»  judicioufly  compiled.  But 
,r-v';y-  a  due  rtfpett  for  the  public,  and  gratitude  lor  the  very 
f~ '  honourable  reception  hitherto  given  to  our  labours, 
induce  us  to  exert  ourfelvej  with  honeft  zeal  to  merit 
the  continuance  of  public  favour.  We  affure  our  readers 
that  the  experiments  were  made  with  care,  and  on 
quantities  fufficiently  large  to  make  the  unavoidable  ir. 
regularities  in  fuch  cafes  quite  infignificant.  The  law 
of  deniity  was  afcertained  in  each  fubftance  in  two 
ways.  We  diffolved  different  portions  of  fait  in  the 
fame  quantity  of  water,  and  examined  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  the  brine  by  weighing  it  in  a  veffel  with  a  nar- 
row neck.  The  portions  of  fait  were  each  of  them  one- 
eighth  of  what  would  make  a  i.eaily  faturated  folution 
of  the  tempeiature  55.  We  did  not  make  the  brine 
Itronger,  that  there  might  be  no  rifk  of  a  precipitation 
in  form  of  cry  Hals.  We  conlidered  the  fpecific  giavi- 
ties  as  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  of  which  the  ablciffse 
were  the  numbers  of  ounces  of  dry  fait  contained  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  brine.  Having  thus  obtained  tight  . 
ordinates  correfponding  to  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
portions  of  fait,  the  ordinates  or  fpecific  gravities  for 
every  other  proportion  of  fait  were  had  by  the  ufual 
methods  of  interpolation. 

The  other  method  was,  by  firft  making  a  brine  near- 
ly faturated,  in  which  the  proportion  of  fait  and  water 
was  exactly  determined.  We  then  took  out  one- eighth 
of  the  brine,  and  filled  up  the  veffel  with  water,  taking 
care  that  the  mixture  fhould  be  complete  ;  for  which 
purpoie,  betides  agitation,  the  diluted  brine  was  allow- 
ed to  remain  2  j  hours  before  weighing.  Taking  out 
one-eighth  of  the  brine  alio  takes  out  one  eighth  of  the 
fait  ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of  fait  and  water  in  the 
diluted  brine  was  known.  It  was  now  weighed,  and 
thus  we  determined  the  fpeciic  gravity  for  a  new  pro- 
portion of  fait  and  water. 

We  then  took  out  one  feventh  of  the  brine.  It  is 
evident  that  this  takes  out  one-eighth  of  the  original 
quantity  of  fait  ;  an  abfti action  equal  to  the  former. 
We  tilled  the  veffel  with  water  with  the  fame  precau- 
tions ;  and  in  the  lame  manner  we  proceeded  till  there 
remained  only  one-eighth  of  the  original  quantity  of 
fait. 

The  fpecific  gravities  by  thefe  two  methods  agreed 
extremely  well.  In  the  very  dcliquefcent  lalts  the  ■irft 
method  exhibited  fome  fmall  irregularities,  ariling  from 
the  unequal  quantities  of  water  which  they  had  im- 
bibed fr'.m  the  atmofphere.  We  therefore  confided 
moft  in  the  experiments  made  with  diluted  brines. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  authority  of  the 
tables  which  we  (hall  inlert,  wefubmit  to  his  infpe&ion 
one  leries  of  experiments. 

Two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  grains 
of  very  pure  and  dry  (but  not  decrepitated)  common 
fait,  prepared  in  large  cryftals,  were  diffolved  in  6362 
grains  of  diftilled  water  of  the  temperature  55°.  A 
fmill  matrafs  with  a  narrow  neck,  which  held  4200 
grains  of  diftilled  water,  was  filled  with  this  brine.  Its 
contents  weightd  5027  grains.  Now  6$'Z  +  2lh8 
:  2188  =  5027  :  1256,75.  Therefore  the  bottle  of 
trine  contained  1256,75  grains  ot  fait  diffolved  in 
3770,25   grains  of  water.     Its   fpeci rc  gravity  is  = 
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1 196,9  :  299,2?.     Therefore  a  cubic  foot  of  this  brine 
contains  299,28  ounces  of  perfectly  dry  fait. 

The  fubftquent  Iteps  ot  the  procefs  are  reprefented  as 
follows. 


Salt, 

Unix. 

\Viter. 

Wi.  pf 

Cul>.    tJ 

bait  in 

Cub.  Ft. 

8)1256,75 
157.' 

3)5027 
628,4 

377'. 2.5 
=  -J  of  brine. 

Remains. 
Water  to  fill  it 

again. 
2d  I'.rine. 

4  taken  out. 

Water  added. 

3d  Brine. 

Taken  out. 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

4th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

5  th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

6th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

7th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

Remains. 
Water  added. 

8th  Brine. 

1 1  96,9 
1172,7 

1 149.3 

1125,9 
1 102,3 

1077.9 
•053>3 
1027,9 

299,28 
37.41-5 

261,87 

37>4« 
I 
224,46 

187,05 

149,64 

112,23 

74,82 

37.V 

4398,6 
527.4 

7)1090,6 

«57>i 

7)4926,0 
703.7 

4222»3 
604,7 

6)4827,0 
804,5 

942,5 

4022,5 
706,5 

785.4 
I57.J 

628,3 
I57.1 

5)4729.o 
946 

37*3 
847 

4)4630 
"57.5 

3472.5 
'  054.5 

3)4527 

1509 

471.2 
i57.i 

3018 
I405 

3' 4,i 
>57>l 

2)4423 
2212 

221  I 

21     2 

'57>o 

43 '3 

5027 

4200 


,  or  1, 19*1905  ;   and  a  cubic  foot  of  brine  weighs 
1196,9  ounces  avoirdupois.     Alfo  5027  ;  1256,75  = 


Thus,  by  repeated  a^ftra&ion  of  brine,  fo  as  always 
to  take  out  -J-th  of  the  fait  contained  in  one  conftant  bulk, 
we  have  obtained  a  brine  confiding  of  1 57  grains  of  fait 
united   with   433      157,   or   4156   grains   of   water. 

4313  . 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  -     ":,=  1,0279,  ar'd  a  cubic  foot 

of  it  weighs  1028  ounces,  and  contains  37/5  ounces 
of  dry  fait.  In  like  manner  may  the  /pecific  gravity, 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foet,  and  the  fait  it  contains,  be 
eftimated  tor  the  intermediate  brines. 

When  thefe  eight  quantities  of  fait  contained  in  a 
cubic  foot  are  made  the  abfciffae,  and  the  weights  of  the 
cubic  foot  of  brine  are  the  correfponding  ordinates,  the 

curve 
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-iflc  curve  will -he  found  to  be  extremely  regular,  refembling 
fsf'  a  hyperbolic  arch  whofe  afi'ympiute  makes  an  angle  of 
300  with  the  axis.  Oidinates  were  then  interpolated 
analytically  for  (very  10  ounces  of  contained  fait,  and 
thjs  the  table  was  con  drafted.  We  did  not,  however, 
reft  it  on  one  fcries  alone  ;  but  made  others,  in  which 
4  th  of  the  l.ilt  was  repeatedly  abftrafted.  They  agreed, 
in  the  cafe  of  common  fait,  with  great  exaftnefs,  and 
in  fume  others  there  were  fome  very  inconliderable  irre- 
pu'atities. 

To  (how  the  authority  of  the  tables  of  ftrength  was 
by  no  means  our  only  motive  ior  giving  an  example  of 
the  procefs.  It  may  be  of  ufe  as  a  pattern  for  limilar 
experiments.  But,  befides,  it  is  very  inftruftive.  We 
fee,  in  the  firft  place,  that  there  is  a  very  fenfible  change 
ot  denfity  in  one  or  both  of  the  ingredients.  For  the 
feri»'s  is  of  that  nature  (as  we  have  formerly  explained), 
that  if  the  ingredients  retained  their  denfiries  in  every 
proportion  of  commixture,  the  fpecific  gravities  would 
have  been  in  arithmetical  progreffion  ;  whereas  we  fee 
that  their  differences  continually  diminifh  as  the  brines 
prow  more  denre.  We  can  form  fome  notion  of  this 
b\  comparing  the  different  brines.  Thus  in  the  firft  brine, 
weighing  5027  grains,  there  ate  3770  grains  of  water 
in  a  ve^Tel  holding  4200.  If  the  denlity  of  the  water 
remains  the  fame,  there  is  left  for  the  fait  only  as  much 
fpace  as  would  hold  430  grains  of  water.  In  this 
fpace  are  lodged  1257  grains  of  fait,  and  its  fpecific 

gravity,  in  its  liquid  form,  is ,=  2,8907  very  near- 
ly. But  in  the  8th  brine  the  quantity  of  water  is 
41  ;6,  the  fpace  left  for  157  grains  of  fait  is  only  the 
bulk  of  44  grains  of  water,  and  the  denfity  of  the  fait  is 


L57 

44 


-  =3,568,  confiderably  greater  than  before.     This 


induced  us  to  continue  the  dilution  of  the  brine  as  fol- 
lows, beginning  with  the  Sth  brine. 

157  2)43 '3     8th  brine 

78,5  2156,5 


78.5 
39.7 


2)4262,0  9th  brine 
2131 

2J3! 

2IC2 


39>7 


19,8 


2)4233      10th  brine 
2116,5 

2116,5 
2102 


4218   1  Jth  brine. 


This  laft  brine  contains  41 9?, 2  grairs  of  water,  lea- 
ving only  the  bulk  of  1,8  grains  of  water  to  contain 
19,8  of  fait,  fo  that  the  fait  is  ten  times  denfer  than, 
water.  This  will  make  the  ftrength  243  inflead  or 
210  indicated  by  the  fpecific  gravity.  But  we  do  not 
pretend  to  mealure  the  denfities  with  accuracy  in  thefe 
diluted  brines.  It  is  evident  from  the  procefs  that  a 
lingle  grain  of  excefs  or  defeft  in  taking  out  the  brine 
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and  replacing  it  with  water  has  a  feiifible  proportion  to  1p«f>*« 
the  whole  variation.  But  we  fee  with  fufficient  evf-  Urav:t)'- 
dence,  that  from  the  ftrong  to  the  weak  bines  the  *~ " 
fpace  le!t  for  the  portion  ol  fait  is  continually  diminilh- 
inr.  In  the  firft  dilution  527^  grains  of  water  were 
added  to  fill  up  the  -effel  ;  bur  \\\\  of  its  contents  of 
pure  water  is  only  525  :  fo  that  here  is  a  diminution  of 
2 4-  grains  in  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  remaining  fait. 
The  fubfeqtient  additions  are  604,7;  -065;  8  7; 
i°54»5  i  »4Q5  ;  2102  ;  2105,5  5  -102;  2102;  inftead 
of  6cc ;  7:2;  840;  1050;  1400 ;  2100;  2100; 
2ico;  2100.  Nothing  can  more  plainly  mow  the 
condenfation  in  general,  thou  h  we  do  not  [earn  whe- 
ther it  happens  in  one  or  both  of  the  ingredients  ; 
nor  do  the  experiments  fhow  with  fufficient  accuracy 
the  progreffion  of  this  diminution.  The  exceffes  of  the 
added  water  being  only  fix  01  feven  grains,  we  cannot 
expect  a  nice  repartition.  When  the  brine  is  taken 
out,  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel  remains  lined  with  a 
briny  film  containing  a  portion  of  fait  and  water,  " 
perhaps  equal  or  fuperior  to  the  differences.  Had  our 
time  permitted,  we  fhould  have  examined  this  matter 
»ith  fcrupulous  attention,  ulirig  a  veffel  with  a  ftill  nar- 
rower neck,  and  in  each  dilution  abftrafting  one  half  of 
the  brine.  The  curve,  whofe  abfciffx  and  ordinates 
reprefent  the  weight  of  the  contained  fait  and  the 
weight  of  a  conftant  bulk  of  the  brine,  exhibits  the  bed 
and  mod  fynoprical  view  of  the  law  of  condenfation, 
becaufe  the  polition  of  the  tangent  in  any  point,  or  the. 

x 

value  of  the  fymbol  -;  ,  always  fhows  the  rate  at  which 

J 

the  fpecific  gravity  increafes  or  diminifhes.     We  are 

inclined  to  think  that  the  curve  in  all  cafes  is  of  the  hy- 
perbolic kind,  and  complete  ;  that  is,  having  the  tan. 
gent  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
curve.  1  he  mathematical  reader  will  ealily  gu^fs  the 
phyfical  notions  which  incline  us  to  this  opinion  ;  and 
will  alfo  fee  that  it  i3  hardly  pofllble  to  difcovei  this  ex- 
perimentally, becaufe  the  miltake  of  a  fin  de  grain  in 
the  very  (mall  oidinates  will  change  the  pofition  of  the 
tangent  many  degrees.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  we 
thought  it  ufclefs  to  profecute  the  dilution  anv  far. 
ther.  But  we  think  that  it  may  be  profecuted  much 
farther  in  Dr  Watfon's  or  Mr  Achard's  method, 
viz.  by  diffolving  equal  weights  of  fait  in  two  vcflels, 
ot  very  different  capacities;,  having  tubular  necks,  in 
which  the  change  of  bulk  may  be  very  accurately  ob- 
ferved.  We  crrn  only  conclude,  that  the  condenfation 
is  greateft  in  the  ftrongell  briues,  and  probably  at- 
tains its  maximum  when  the  quantities  of  true  faline 
matter  and  water  are  nearly  equal,  as  in  the  cafe  of  vi- 
triolic acid.  &c 

We  conlider  thefe  experiments  as  abundantly  fuffici. 
ent  for  deciding  the  queilion  "  Whether  the  fait  can  be 
received  into  the  pores  of  the  water,  or  the  water  into 
the  pores  ot  the  fait,  fo  as  to  increafe  its  weight  without 
increafing  its  bulk?  '  and  we  mull  grant  that  it  may. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  (imply  lodged  in  the  pores  as 
fund  is  lodged  in  the  interftices  of  fmall  (hot ;  but  the  two 
together  occupy  lefs  room  than  when  fcpurate.  The  ex- 
periments of  ivlr  Achard  were  infufficient  for  a  decilion, 
becaufe  made  on  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  6ro  grains  of 
water.  Dr  Watfon's  experiments  have,  for  the  moll 
part,  the  fame  defeft.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  of 
great  value  in  tliis  qutftion,  and  are  very  hi  for  afoer-' 
4  Q^  taining: 
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trailing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  diffolved  falts.  In  one 
em  (ijol  particularly  narrated)  he  founj  that  a 
quantity  of  difTolved  fait  occupied  the  (ami;  bulk  in  two 
Kites  of  dilution.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  reconcile  this  with  our  experiments.  We  have  j;i- 
ven  thefe  a?  they  Hood  ;  and  we  think  them  concliiuve, 
becaufe  they   were  fo   numerous  and  Co  perfectly  con- 


experimenta  above  narrated  ;  an?  thefe  were  hut  a  few 
of  many  which  all  correfponded  within  an  hundredth 
part.  1'he  caufe  of  the  difference  feems  to  be,  that 
mo  ft  kinds  of  common  fait  contain  mannefian  lalta,  which 
contain  a  very  great  proportion  o'  water  neceflary  for 
their  cryftallization.  The-  fait  which  we  ufed  was  of 
the  pure  ft  kind,  but  fuch  as  may  be  had  from  every  fait 


;tav 


fillent  with  each  other  ;  and  their  refqll  is  fo  general,  work,  by  Lord  Dur.donald's  very  eafy  procefs,  viz.  by 
that  we  have  not  found  an  exception.  Common  fait  is  p.uTing  throuph  it  a  faturated  folution  boiling  hot, 
by  no  means  the  moil  remarkable  inftance  of  condenfa-  which  carries  off"  with  it  about  4-ths  of  ail  the  bitter  fait*. 
tion.  Vegetable  alkali,  fal  ammoniac,  and  fome  others,  Our  aim  being  to  afcertain  the  quantities  ot  pure  fea- 
exhibit  much  greater condenfation.  fait,  and  to  (earn  by  the  by  its  relation  to  water  in 
We  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  confider-  rclpect  of  denfity,  we  thought  it  neceffary  to  ufc  the 
jug  this  qucftion,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  put  eft  fait.  We  alfo  dried  it  for  fcveral  days  in  a  &ote, 
the  principles  of  chemical  folution,  and  was  not  per-  fo  that  it  contained  no  water  not  abfolutely  neceffary 
haps  confidcred  in  fufficient  detail  under  the  article  Cue-  for  its  cryftallization.  An  ounce  of  fuch  fait  will  com- 
mistry.  We  learn  from  it  in  general,  that  the  quan-  municate  a  greater  fpecific  giavity  to  water  than  an 
tides  of  fait  in  brines  iticveafe  at  fomewhat  a  greater  ounce  of  a  lalt  that  is  lefs  pure,  or  that  contains  extra- 
rate  than  their  fpecific  gravities.      This  difference  is  in  neous  water. 


many  cafes  of  fenlible  importance  in  a  commercial  view. 
Thus  an  alkaline  lixivium  for  the  purpofes  of  bleach- 
ing or  foap-making,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  1,234, 
or  exceeds  that  of  water  by  234,  contains  361  ounces 
ol  fait  in  a  cubic  foot ;  a  ley,  which  exceeds  the  weight 
of  water  twice  as  much,  or  468  ounces  per  cubic  foot, 
contains  777  ounces  of  fait,  which  exceeds  the  double 
of   361  by  55    ounces   more  than  7  per   coil.      Hence 


The  fpecific  gravity  1,090  is  that  of  ordinary  pickles, 
which  are  eftimated  as  to  ftrength  by  floating  an  egg. 

We  cannot  raiie  the  fpecific  gravity  higher  than 
l,2'6  by  fimply  diffolving  lalt  in  cold  water.  But  it 
will  become  much  denfer,  and  will  even  attain  the  fpe- 
cific gravity  1,240  by  boiling,  then  holding  about  36S 
ounces  in  the  cubic  foot  of  hot  brine.  (But  it  will  de- 
pofit  by  cooling,  and  when  of  the  temperature  55°  or  6c,0, 


vc  learn,  that  hydrometers  for  dilcovering  the  ftrength  hardly  exceeds  1,206.      We  obtained  a  brine  by  boilinp; 

of  brines,   having  equal  divifions  on  a  cylindrical  ft<m,  till  the  fait  grained   very  rapidly.     When  it   cooled  to 

are  very  erroneous;   for  even  if  the   increments  of  fpe-  6".',  its  fpecific  gravity  was  1,2063  ;    for  a  vefL-1  which 

cific  gravity  were  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  lalt  held  3506  grains  of  diftilled   water  held  4279   of  t 

in  a  gallon  of  brine,  the  divifions   at  the  bottom  of  the  brine.     This  was  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  there  were 

item  ou<rht  to  be  fmaller  than  thofe  above.  obtained  1344  grains  of  fait.      By  this,  w;-.s   computed 

The  conftruction  of  the  following  table  of  ftrengths  the  number  interpofed  between  3  10  and  320  in  the  table. 

from   the   above   narrated  feries  of  brines  is  fufficiently  We  have  however   raifed  the  fpecific  gravity  to  1,217, 

obvious.     Column  ill  is  the  fpecific  gravity  as  difcover-  by  putting  in  no  more  fait  than  was  neceflary  for  this 

t-    by  the  balance  or  hydomeler,  and  alfo  is  the  number  denfity,  and  tiling   heat.      It  then  cooled  doun  to  6o° 

of  ounces  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  bn'ne.    Col.   2d  is  the  without  quitting  any  fait  ;  but  if  a  few  grains  of  fait 


ounces  of  the  dry  fait  contained  in  it. 

'T.'.BLE  of  Brines  of  Common  Salt. 


V.'.-itht 

Salt 

We  ght 

Salt 

Cub.  ft. 

in 

Cub  Ft. 

in 

Brine. 

Cub.F., 

Urin  . 
I,II5 

Cub.  F. 

I,00O 

0 

170 

1,008 

IO 

1,122 

180 

1,015 

20 

1,128 

.90 

1,0  2  2 

3° 

1 

'.'34 

20O 

I,C29 

40 

1 

1,140 

210 

1,036 

50 

1 

i,M7 

220 

'^43 

6j 

">*53 

230 

1,050 

70 ! 

'.'59 

240 

i>°57 

80 

1,165 

250 

1,064 

90 

1,172 

260 

1,070 

100 

M73 

270 

I.C77 

1 10 

1,184 

280 

1,083 

120 

1,190 

290 

1 ,090 

130 

'.'97 

300 

1,096 

140 

1,203 

3i° 

1,103 

150 

1,206 

3,6 

1,109 

160  ' 

1,208 

3i£>  1 

The  table  differs  confiderably  trom  Mr  Lambert's. 
The  quantities  of  fait  correfponding  to  any  fpecific 
gravity  are  /lout  -^th  lefs  than  in  his  table       But  the 

reader  will  lee  that  they  correfpond  with  the  feries  of    ipecinc  gravity  for  every  45  ounces  of  fait. 
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be  thrown  into  this  brine,  it  will  quickly  tiepolit  a  great 
deal  more,  and  its  denfity  will  decreale  to  1,206.  We 
find  this  to  hold  in  all  falts  ;  and  it  is  a  very  iiiftructive 
fact  in  the  theory  of  cryftallization  ;  it  refemblesthe  ef- 
fect which  a  magnet  produces  upon  iron  filings  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  makes  them  temporary  magnets, 
and  canfes  them  to  arrange  themfelves  as  it  they  had 
been  really  made  permanent  magnets.  Ju*i  fo  a  cryftal 
already  formed  difpofes  the  reft  to  cryftallizfc.  We  ima- 
gine that  this  analogy  is  complete,  and  that  the  forces 
are  fimilar  in  both  cales. 

The  above  table  is  computed  for  the  temperature 
55  ;  but  ;n  other  temperatures  the  ftrength  will  be 
different  on  two  accounts,  \iz.  the  expaiilion  of  the 
brine  and  the  diffolving  power  of  the  water.  Water 
expands  about  40  parts  in  icco  when  heated  from 
6o°  to  2  1  2°.  Saturated  brine  expands  about  48  parts, 
or  4-th  more  than  water;  and  '.his  excels  of  cxpanfion  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  lalt  in  the  brine. 
If  therefore  any  ciicumftance  mould  oblige  us  to  exa- 
mine a  brine  in  a  temperature  much  above  6o°,  allow- 
ance mould  be  made  for  this.  '1  hus,  mould  the  fpeci- 
fic gravity  of  brine  of  the  temperature  130  (which  is 
nearly  half  way  between  60  and  2  1 2 )  be  !,'43>  we  mull 
increafe  it  by  20  (half  of  4c)  ;  and  having  found  the 
ftrength  24c  correfponding  to  this  corrected  ipecilic 
gravity,   we  muft  correct  it  again  by  adding  1  to  the 


But 
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liut  a  much  greater  and  more  uncertain  correction  is 
neceffary  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the  difl'olving 
'  power  of  water  by  heat.  This  indeed  is  very  fmall  in 
the  cafe  of  fea-falt  in  comparifon  with  other  falt3.  We 
prefume  that  ouv  readers  are  apprifed  of  this  peculiarity 
of  fea-falt,  that  it  diffolves  nearly  in  equal  quantities  in 
hot  or  in  cold  water.  But  although  water  of  the  tem- 
perature 60  will  not  diflblve  more  than  320  or  325 
ounces  of  the  pureft  and  dryeft  fea  fait,  it  will  take  up 
above  20  ounces  more  by  boiling  on  it.  When  thus 
fatunited  to  the  utmoft,  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  does 
not  quit  any  of  it  till  it  is  far  cooled,  viz.  near  to  6o°. 
It  then  depofits  this  redundant  fait,  and  holds  the  rcll 
til!  it  isjuft  going  to  freeze,  when  it  lets  it  go  in  the 
initant  of  freezing.  If  evaporated  in  the  ftate  in  which 
it  continues  to  hold  the  fait,  it  will  yield  above  400 
ounces  per  cubic  foot  of  brine,  in  good  cry  ftals,  but  ra- 
ther overcharged  wi:h  water.  And  fince  in  this  ltate 
the  cubic  foot  of  brine  weighs  about  1  220  ounces,  it 
follows,  that  820  ounces  of  water  will,  by  boiling,  dif- 
folve  4.0  of  cryftallized  fait. 

The  table  (hows  how  much  any  brine  muft  be  boiled 
down  in  order  to  grain.  Havingobferved  its  fpecific  gra- 
vitv,  raid  in  the  table  the  quantity  of  fait  correfponding. 
Call  this  x.  Then,  lince  a  boiling  hot  graining  or  fatu- 
rated  folution  contains  340  ounces  in  the  cubic  foot  of 
loco 

brine,  fry  340  :  looo=x  : -  x.     This  is  the  bulk 

34°   * 
to  which   ever)'  cubic   foot  (valued   at  icoo)  muft   be 
boiled  down.     Thus  fuppofe  the  brine  has  the  fpecif  c 
gravity  1109.     It  holds  160  ounces  per  foot,  and  we 

1000X160 
muft  boil  it  down  to r-7-j. or  47'  J   that  is,  we 


340 


529 


muft  boil  off of  every  cubic  foot  or  gallon. 

loco  '  ° 

Thefe  remarks  are  of  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  common  fait ;  they  enable  us  to  appretiate  the  va- 
lue of  fait  fprings,  and  to  know  how  far  it  may  be  pru- 
dent to  engage  in  the  manufacture.  For  the  doctrine 
of  latent  heat  affures  us,  that  in  order  to  boil  off  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  in- 
diipenfably  neceffary.  Alter  the  moft  judicious  appli- 
cation of  this  heat,  the  confumption  of  fuel  may  be  too 
txpenfive. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  fca-water  in  thefe  climates  does 
not  exceed  1,03,  or  the  cubic  foot  weighs  1030  ounces, 
and  it  contains  about  41  ounces  of  lalt.  The  brine- 
pits  in  England  are  vaftly  richer ;  but  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  brines  are  boiled  for  fait  which  do  not  con- 
tain above  10  or  2 0  ounces  in  the  cubic  foot. 

In  buying  fait  by  weight,  it  is  of  importance  to 
know  the  degree  of  humidity.  A  fait  will  appear 
prettv  dry  (if  free  from  magnefia  falls)  though  moift- 
ened  with  1  per  cent,  of  water  ;  and  it  is  found  that 
incipient  humidity  expofes  it  much  to  farther  deliqucf- 
cence.  A  much  fmaller  ■■»  ^ree  of  humidity  may  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  brine  made  with  a 
few  ounces  of  the  lalt.  A  nd  the  inflection  of  the  table 
informs  us  that  the  brine  fhould  be  weak;  tor  the  dif- 
ferences of  fpecific  gravity  go  on  diminifhing  in  the 
ftronger  brines  :  300  ounces  of  dry  lalt  diCilved  in 
S97  ounces  of  water  fhould  give  the  fpecific  gravity 
1 197.  Suppofc  it  be  but  1190,  the  quantity  of  lalt 
coircfponding  is  only  290;  but  when  mixed  with  8i;7 
ounces   of  water,  the 'weight  is  1197,  although   the 


weight  of  the  cubic  foot  is  only  1 190.  There  is  there- 
fore more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  the  brine,  and  there  is  as 
much  fait  as  will  make  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  the 

1  '97 
weight  I  190.     There  is  290  X —  ,  or  291^  ounces, 

and  there  is  8-f  ounces  of  water  attached  to  the  fait. 

The  various  informations  which  we  have  pointed  out 
as  deducible  from  a  kno%vledge  of  the  Ipecitic  gravity  of 
the  brines  of  common  lalt,  will  fcrve  to  fuagefl  feveral 
advantages  of  the  knowledge  of  this  jcircumftance  in 
other  lixivia.  We  (hall  not  therefore  refume  them,  but 
fimply  give  another  table  or  two  of  fuch  as  are  moft  in- 
terclting.  Of.  thofe  alkaline  leys  arc  the  chief,  being  of 
exteniive  ufe  in  bleaching,  foap-making,  glafs-making, 
&c. 

We  theiefore  made  a  very  ftrong  ley  of  the  pureft 
vegetable  alkali  that  is  ever  ufed  in  the- manufactories 
not  thinking  it  neceffary,  or  even  proper,  to  take  it  in 
its  ftate  of  utmoft  purity,  as  obtained  from  cubic  nitre 
and  the  like.  We  took  fait  of  tartar  from  the  apothecary, 
perfectly  dry,  of  uhich^gSjgrains  were  dilTolvcd  in  3 
grains  of  diftilled  water  ;  and  after  agitation  for  feveral 
days,  and  then  (landing  to  depofit  fediment,  the  clear  ley- 
was  decanted.  It  was  again  agitated  ;  becaufe,  when  of 
this  ftrength,  it  becomes,  in  a  sery  fhort  time,  rarer 
above  and  denier  at  the  bottom.  A  fiaik  contai: 
42C0  grains  of  water  held  61 6  j  of  this  ley  when  of  the 
temperature  <;50.  Its  ipecitic  gravity  was  therefore 
1,4678,  and  the  6165  grains  of  ley  contained  326+ 
grain  of  fait.  We  examined  its  fpecific  gravity  in  diffe- 
rent ftates  of  dilution,  till  we  came  to  a  brine  containing 
51  grains  ot  fait,  and  4189  grains  ot  water,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  fiafk  weighed  4240  grains  :  its  fpecific 
gravity  was  therefore  1,0095.  In  this  train  of  expe- 
riments the  progreffion  :•?.&  moft  regular  and  fatisrac- 
tory  ;  fo  that  when  we  conftructed  the  curve  of  fpecific 
gravities  geometrically,  none  of  the  points  deviated  from 
a  moft  regular  curve.  It  was  confiderably  more  incur- 
vatcd  near  its  commencement  than  the  curve  (or  fta-ialt, 
indicating-  a  much  greater  condenfation  in  the  diluted 
brines.  We  think  that  the  following  table,  conftructi  a 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  fait,  may  be  de- 
pended on  as  very  exact. 
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conr. 
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0 
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68 
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20 
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40 
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60 
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80 
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Specific  '  We  fee  the  fame  augmentation  of  the  denfity  of  the 
^Gravity.  ra]t  ;n  tjie  {jjiute(j  brines  here  as  in  the  cafe  of  common 
"" "*  fait.  Thus  a  brine,  of  which  the  cubic  foot  weighs 
1482  ounces,  or  which  has  the  fpccihc  gravity  1,482, 
contains  800  ounces  of  dry  alkali  and  682  of  water. 
Therefore,  if  we  fuppofe  the  denfity  of  the  water  un- 
changed, there  remains  the  bulk  of  31S  ounces  of  water 

800, 
to  receive  840  ounces  of  fait:  its  denfity  is  therefore  — — _ 

=  2,^12  nearly.  But  in  the  brine  whofe  weight  per 
foot  is  only  1016  there  are  20  ounces  of  fait,  and  thcre- 
foie  996  of  water  ;  and  there  is  only  four  ounce-mea- 
fures  of  water,  that  is,  the  bulk  of  four  ounces  of  water, 
to  receive  20  ounces  of  fait.      Its  fpecihc  gravity  there- 

2  ) 
fore  is  — ,  =  5,  almoft  twice  as  great  as  in  the  ftrong 

4 
brine.  Accordingly  Mr  Achard  is  difpofed  to  admit  the 
abforption  (as  it  is  carekisly  termed)  in  the  cafe  offal 
tart.  But  it  is  a  general  (we  think  an  univerfal)  taft 
in  the  folution  of  falls.  It  muft  be  catefully  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  firft  contraction  of  bulk  which  faks 
undergo  in  paffing  from  a  folid  to  a  fluid  form.  The 
contraction  now  under  confederation  is  analogous  to  the 
contraftion  of  oil  of  virtriol  when  diluted  with  water  ; 
for  oil  of  vitriol  mult  be  conlidered  as  a  very  thong 
brine  which  we  cannot  dephlegmate  by  diftillation,  and 
therefore  cannot  obtain  the  dry  faline  ingredient  in  a 
feparate  form,  fo  as  to  obferve  its  folid  denfity,  and  fay 
how  much  it  contracts  in  firft  becoming  fluid.  The  way 
of  conceiving  the  firft  contraction  in  the  att  of  folution 
as  a  lodging  of  the  particles  of  the  one  ingredient  on  the 
jnterft ice's  of  the  other,  "ok  th  fe  nicbent,  en  augmentaiit 
le  p'Ads  fans  ajf.der  le  volume  de  la  faumure,"  as  Eller  and 
Lambert  exprefs  themfelves,  is  impoffible  here,  when 
fcoth  are  fluids.  Indeed  it  is  but  a  flovenly  way  of 
thinking  in  either  cafe,  and  fhould  be  avoided,  becaufe 
inadvertent  pcrfons  are  apt  to  life  as  a  phyfical  principle 
what  is  merely  a  mode  of  fpeech. 

We  learn  from  the  table,  that  a  hydrometer  with  equi- 
diftant  divifions  on  a  cylindrical  or  prifmatical  ftem  is 
ftill  more  erroneous  than  in  the  brines  of  common  fait. 

We  learn  from  the  experiments  of  Kirwan,  Lavoi- 
fier,  and  others,  that  dry  fait  of  tartar  contains  about 
^th  of  its  weight  of  fixed  air.  In  many  applications  of 
this  fait  to  the  purpofesof  manufacture,  this  ingredient 
is  of  no  ufe.  In  fome  it  is  hurtful,  and  muft  be  abftiaft- 
ed  by  lime.  Soap-makei's  ley  confifts  of  the  pure  alka- 
line fait  diffolved  in  water.  It  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance to  afcertain  its  quantity  by  means  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  brine.  For  this  purpofe,  we  took  a  ley 
of  Id!  tait.  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  1,20417,  con- 
taining 314  oz.  of  mild  alkali  in  a  cubic  foot  of  ley,  and 
we  rendered  it  nearly  cauftic  by  lime.  The  fpecific  gra- 
vity was  then  1,1897.  This  is  a  very  unexpected  re- 
fult.  Nothing  is  employed  with  more  fucceis  than  quick- 
lime for  dephlegmating  any  watery  fluid.  We  fhould 
rather  have  expected  an  increafe  of  fpecific  gravity  by 
the  abftradtion  of  fome  of  the  water  of  the  menftruum, 
and  pethaps  the  water  of  the  cryftallization,  and  the 
aerial  part  of  the  fait.  But  we  muft  afcribe  this  to 
the  great  denfity  in  which  the  fixed  air  exifts  in  the 
mild  alkali. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  give  fimilar  tables  for  all  the  falts, 
unlefs  we  were  writing  a  diffevtation  on  the  theory  of 
their  folution.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  we  examined 
with  particular  attention  fal  ammoniac,  becaufe  Mr 
Achard,  who  denies  what  is  called  the  abforption  of 
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falts,  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  allow  fomethmg  like  it  in  sP«i 
this  fait.  It  does  not,  however,  diffei  from  thofe  of 
which  we  have  given  an  account  in  detail  in  any  other 
refpect  than  this,  that  the  changes  of  fluid  denfity  are 
much  lefs  than  in  others  (inftead  ot  being  greater,  as 
Achard's  experiments  feem  to  indicate)  in  all  brines  of 
moderate  ftrength.  But  in  the  very  weak  brines  there  is 
indeed  a  remaikable  difference;  and  if  we  have  not 
committed  an  error  in  our  examination,  the  addition  Ot 
one  part  of  fal  ammoniac  to  64  of  water  occupies  lefs 
room  than  the  water  alone.  We  think  tl»t  we  have  met 
with  this  as  an  accidental  remark  by  fornc  author,  whofe 
work  we  do  not  recollect.  But  we  do  not  chooie  to 
reft  fo  much  on  our  form  of  the  experiment  in  fuch  weak 
brines.  The  following  mixtures  will  abundantly  ferve  for 
conilrufting  the  table  of  its  ftrength  :  Sat  ammoniac 
—  96°  grains  was  diffolved  in  3506  grains  of  water, 
making  a  brine  of  4466  grains..  A  phial  which  held 
1600  grains  water  held  1 698  of  this  brine.   It  contained 

1698  x  960  ^  or   6s  grains  of  falt_  The  ipecifec  gra_ 
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vity   was   — —  ,  =  1,061,  and  the  cubic  foot  weighed 
1600 
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icoi  ounces.     It  alio  contained —^-,  or  22S 

1698 

ounces  of  fait.    By  repeated  abftraction  of  brine,  and 
replacing  with  water,  we  had  the  following  feries  : 

Oi.  Silt 
Scries  Brine  Sp.  Gr. 


Weight  of  brine, 
After  taking  out  j, 
After  taking  out  y, 
After  taking  out  i, 

After  taking  out  \, 

1 


in 
Cub.  F. 
22$ 
171 
114 

57 

14! 


ijlt  1698  i,c6i 
id,  1676  1,048 
3<4  1653  1,033 
qth,  1630  «,oi9 
$tb,  1616  1,010 

6th,  1610  1,0063 

•Jth,  1605  1,0038 

This  feries  is  extremely  regular,  and  the  progrefs  of 
denfity  may  be  confidently  deduced  from  it. 

From  the  whole  of  this  difquifition  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  fpecific  gravities  of  brines  and  the  quantities  of 
fait  contained,  we  fee  in  general  that  it  may  be  gueffed  at, 
with  a  ufeful  degree  of  precision,  from  the  denfity  or  fpe- 
cihc gravity  of  faturated  folutions.  We  therefore  con- 
clude with  a  lift  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  fjveral  fatu- 
rated folutions,  made  with  great  care  by  the  bifhop  of 
Landaff. — Thetemperaturewas42°.  The  firft  numerical 
column  is  the  denfity  of  faturated  brine,  and  the  next  is 
the  denfity  of  a  brine  confiding  of  12  parts  (by  weight) 
of  water  and  one  of  fait.  From  this  may  be  inferred 
the  quantity  in  the  faturated  folution,  and  from  this, 
again  may  be  inferred  the  quantity  correfponding  to  in- 
ferior denfities. 


Borax, 

I,QIO 

Cor.  Sublim. 

1.037 

Alum, 

!>°33 

Glaub-  Salt, 

1,054 

1,029 

Common  Salt, 

1,198 

1,059 

Sal.  caih.  amar. 

1,232 

i>°39 

Sal  ammon. 

1,072 

1,026 

Vol.  alk.  mite, 

1,087 

Nitre, 

1,095 

1,05  a 

Rochelle  fait, 

1,114 

Blue  vitriol, 

1,150 

1,052 

Green  vitriol. 

1,15.7 

1,043 

White  vitriol, 

1,386 

1,045 

Pearl  afh, 

1.534 

SPEC. 
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Specifies       SPECTACLES,  in  dioptrics,  a  machine  confiding  definition   of  Troy,  had  loft  his  wife  by  the  way,  he    Spcclre. 

of   two  lenfes    fct    in    filver,    horn,    &c    to  afiill  the  returned  in  fearch  of  her.    Her  (hade  appealed  to  him  — ""Y-""- 

^  '      defects,  of  the  organ  of  ti.-.ht.     Old  people,   and  others  (tor  (he  herfelf  had  been  (lain)   with  the  lame  afptct  as 

who  have  flat  eyes,  ufe  convex  fpeftaclts,   which  caufe  before,  but  her  (~gure  was  larger.      She  endeavoured  to 
the  rays  of  light  converge  fo  as  to  meet  upon  the  retina: 


whereas  myopes,  or  (hott  fighted  people,  ufe  concave 
lenles  for  ipectacles,  which  caufts  the  rays  to  diverge, 
and  prevent  their  meeting  ere  they  reach  the  retina. 
See  Optics,  n°  73. 

Ocular  SPECTRA,  images  prefented  to  the 
eye  after  jemoving  them  from  a  bright  object,  or  clofnig 
' ,  ■•  them.  When  any  one  has  long  and  attentively  locked 
ijS6  at  a  bright  objed,  as  at  the  fettin  :  fun,  on  doling  his 
eyes,  or  removing  them,  an  image,  which  resembles  in 
form  the  oiijed  he  was  attending  to,  continues  fome 
time  to  be  vifible.  This  appearance  in  the  eye  we  (hall 
call  the  ocular  fpectrum  of  that  objeft. 

Thefe  ocular  ipedra  are  o?  four  kinds :  1  ft,  Such  as 
are  owing  to  a  lefs  fenfibility  of  a  defined  part  of  the 
retina  or  fpeftra  from  defect  of  fenfibility.  2d,  Such 
as  are  owing  to  a  greater  fenfibility  of  a  deined  part  of 
the  retina,  or  fpeftra  from  excefs  of  fenfibility.  3d,  Such 
as  refemble  their  object  in  its  colour  as  well  as  form  ; 
which  may  be  termed  direct  ocular  fpedra.  4th,  Such 
as  are  of  a  colour  contrary  to  that  of  their  object,  which 
may  be  termed  reverfe  ocular  fpectra. 

SPECTRE,  an  apparition,  (omething  made  preter- 
naturally  vifible  to  human  fight,  whether  the  ghotts  of 
dead  men  or  beings  fuperior  to  man. 

A  belief  that  fupernatural  beings  fometimes  make 
themlelves  vifible,  and  that  the  dead  fometimes  levilit 
the  living,  has  prevailed  among  moil  nations,  especi- 
ally in  the  rudefl  flages  of  fociety.  It  was  common 
among  the  Jews,  among  the  Greeks,  and  among  the 
Romans,  as  we  find  from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Celeftial  appearances 
were  indeed  fo  often  exhibited  to  the  Jews,  that  the 
origin  of  their  belief  is  not  difficult  to  be  explained. — 
The  Divine  Bcin  g  manifcfled  himfclf  to  each  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs by  fome  fenfible  fign,  generally  by  a  flarr.e  of 
fire,  as  he  did  to  Mofes.  Under  this  femblance  alio  did 
he  appear  to  the  Ifraelites  during  their  abode  in  the  de- 
fert,  and  after  they  obtained  a  fettlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Nor  did  they  believe  that  heavenly  beings  alone 
afTiimed  a  fenfible  appearance  :  They  believed  that  de- 
ceafed  men  alio  fometimes  revifited  this  world.  When 
Saul  went  to  confult  the  witch  at  Endcr,  he  afked  her 
to  bring  up  the  perfon  whom  he  fhould  name  unto  her; 
a  proof  that  he  considered  his  demand  as  eafy  to  be  per- 
formed, and  therefore  that  he  probably  acted  under  the 
influence  of  popidar  opinion.  The  fame  opinions  had 
been  generally  entertained  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  for 
necromancy  and  witchcraft,  the  arts  by  which  the  dead 
were  fuppofed  to  be  raifed,  had.  been  prohibited  while 
the  Ifraelites  were  in  the  uildernefs,  and  yet  untainted 
with  the  vices  of  the  Cunaanites  They  mull  therefore 
have  derived  them  from  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  iuperlU- 
tion,  as  well  as  of  uie  arts  and  fciences, 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  apparition  of 
fpeitres  was  generally  believed.  Ou  innumerable  occa- 
fions  the  gods  are  faid  to  have  difcovexed  themlelves  to 
the  eyes  or  mortals,  co  have  held  conferences,  and  to 
have  interpoled  their  aid.  The  gbofls  of  the  dead,  too, 
are  laid  to  h:rve  appeared.  YVhoi  jEneas,  a: nidtt  the 
diilraclion  andconfuiion  of  his  rmnd  iu  flying  from  die 


afluage  the  grief  of  her  unhappy  hufband,  by  afcribing 
her  death  to  the  appointment  of  the  gods,  and  by  ion> 
telling  the  iUuflrious  honours  which  yet  awaited  him. 
But  when  JEneaa  attempted  to  chip  her  in  his  arms,  the 
phantom  immediately  vanifhed  into  air.  From  thisflory 
we  may  obferve,  that  the  ancients  believed  that  the  um- 
bra; or  fhades,  retained  nearly  the  lame  appearance  after 
death  as  before;  that  they  had  fo  far  the  relemblar.ee  of  a 
body  as  to  be  vifible  ;  that  they  could  think  and  fpeak  as 
formerly,  but  could  not  be  touched.  This  delcription 
applies  equall)  well  to  thotc  fhades  which  had  palled  the 
r:ver  Styx,  and  taken  up  their  relidence  in  the  infernal 
regions.  Such  were  the  (hades  of  Dido,  of  Deiphobus, 
and  all  thofe  which  vEnea3  met  with  in  his  journey 
through  the  fubterraneous  world. 

It  appears  from  the  writings  of  modern  travellers  who 
have  vilited  rude  and  favage  nations,  that  the  belief  of 
fpectres  is  no  lei's  common  among  them.  Mr  Bruce 
teiU  us,  that  the  prieli  oi  the  Nile  affirmed,  that  he  had 
more  than  once  feen  the  lpirit  of  the  river  in  the  torm 
of  an  old  man  w>th  a  white  beard.  Among  the  Maho- 
metans the  dodrine  o:  ipectrts  feems  to  be  reduced  to 
a  regular  fyflem,  by  the  accounts  which  they  give  of 
genii.  Whoever  has  read  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments mult  have  turnifhed  his  memory  with  a  thou- 
fand  inilances  of  this  kind.  Their  opinions  concerning 
genii  fcem  to  be  a  corrupted  mixture  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Jews  and  ancient  Perfians.  In  Chriftian  countries, 
too,  notv.'ichltanding  the  additional  light  which  their  re- 
ligion has  fpread,  and  the  great  improvement  in  the 
fciences  to  which  it  has  been  fubfervient,  the  belief  of 
ghollsand  apparitions  is  very  gtneial,  efpecially  among 
the  lower  ranks.  They  believe  that  evil  fpirits  fome- 
times make  their  appearance  in  order  to  terrify  wicked 

men,  efpecially  thole  who   have  committed  murder. 

They  fupp.ofe  that  the  fpirits  of  dead  men  aflume  a 
corporeal  appearance,  hover  about  church  yards  and 
the  houfes  of  the  deceaftd,  or  haunt  the  places  where 
murders  have  been  committed.  (See  Ghost.)  In  fome 
places  it  is  believed  that  beings  have  been  feen  bearing  a 
perfect  refemblance  to  men  alive.  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  what  is  called  the  fecond  fight  is  dill  believed 
by  many  (fee  Second  Sight)  ;  viz.  that  future  events 
are  foretold  by  certain  individuals  by  means  of  fpectral 
reprelentation. 

So  general  has  the  belief  of  fpedres  been,  that  this 
circumftance  alone  may  bethought  by  fome  fufficient  to 
prove  that  it  mnll  have  its  foundation  in  human  nature, 
or  mull  reft  upon  rational  evidence.  When  any  doc- 
trine has  been  universally  received  by  all  nations,  bv  ge- 
nerations living  leveral  thoufand  years  from  one  an- 
other, and  by  people  in  all  the  different  flages  of  focie- 
ty, there  is  certainly  the  ftron;dl  prelumption  to  con- 
clude that  luch  a  doctrine  has  its  foundation  in  rcafjon 
and  111  truth.  In  this  way  we  argue  in  favour  of  the 
exillence  of  a  God,  concerning  moral  diftindion,  and 
the  docuine  of  a  future  llate  :  and  certainly  fo  -ar  we 
argue  well.  But  it  the  fame  argument  be  applied. to  - 
idolatry,  to  facrifices,  or  to  apparitions,  we  lhall  find 
t!iat  it  is  applied  improperly.  Id.  latry  was  very  general 
among  undent  nations  ;  to  was  the  offering  of  facrdicts, 
3  fo 
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S'-"*  <•■  (b  was  polytheifm  :  but  they  were  by  no  means  uni- 
l— — IT— '  verfal.  Should  we  allow,  tor  the  fake  of  fliortening 
the  argument,  that  all  ancient  nations  were  pob/theifts 
and  idolaters,  and  prcfented  oblations  to  their  imaginary 
deities,  all  that  could  be  concluded  from  this  conceflion 
is,  that  they  fell  into  thefe  mi  [takes  trom  their  igno- 
rance and  from  the  rude  ftate  ot  focicty,  from  which  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  theology  and  moral  philofophy 
was  never  able  to  refcue  them.  Thefe  erroneous  notions 
fled  before  the  brightnefs  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem;  while 
the  doctrines  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  oi  moral  diftinc- 
tion,  and  of  a  future  Hate,  have  been  more  thoroughly 
confirmed  and  ascertained.  The  fame  thing;  may  be  faid 
of  the  belief  of  fpectres.  However  generally  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  firll  (tages  of  fociely,  or  by  civilized  na- 
tions who  had  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  fludy  of 
divine  things,  it  has  been  rejected,  we  may  fay  ir.vari- 
ablv,  wherever  theology  and  philofophy  have  gone 
hand  )n  hand. 

As  all  poDular  and  long  cftablillied  opinions  are  ob- 
jects of  curiofity  and  refearch  for  the  philofopher,  we 
think  the  belief  of  fpectres  worthy  of  fome  attention 
•even  in  this  light.  It  will  therefore,  we  hope,  give 
fome  fatisfaction  to  the  philofophical  reader  to  fee  a 
ftiort  account  of  the  foi'.rces  or  principles  from  which  this 
^belief  is  derived.  But  as  the  belief  of  fpectres  is  con- 
nected with  other  opinions  which  appear  to  us  highly 
injurious  to  religion  ;  opinions  which  have  been  iupport- 
•ed  by  many  learned  men,  and  which  are  ftill  believed  by 
Some  men  of  literary  education  —  it  will  alio  be  proper, 
in  the  rirft  place,  to  confider  the  evidence  on  which  this 
belief  refls,  in  which  we  mult  confider  both  their  proba- 
bility and  credibility. 

In  the  prefent  inveftigation  we  mean  to  fet  alide  al- 
together the  celellial  appearances  recorded  in  Scripture, 
as  being  founded  on  unquestionable  evidence,  and  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  thofe  rules  by  which  the  Deity  acts 
in  the  ufual  courfe  of  his  Providence.  The  Ilnelites, 
during  the  exiftence  of  their  ftate.  were  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  God,  not  only  as  the  moral  go- 
-v-ernor  of  the  world,  but  as  the  king  of  Ifracl.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  world,  while  men  were  rude  and  unen- 
lightened, and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  idolatry, 
many  revelations  were  neceflary  to  pieferve  in  their 
minds  pure  ideas  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  wor- 
fhip  due  to  Him.  They  were  neceflary  alfo  to  pave  the 
•way  for  that  illuftrious  difpenfation  which  the  Lord  Je- 
fus  came  from  Heaven  to  diffufe  over  the  world.  Every 
celellial  appearance  recorded  in  Scripture  was  exhibited 
for  fome  wife  and  important  purpofe,  which  muft  be  ap- 
parent to  every  perfon  who  coniiders  thefe  appearances 
with  attention.  But  when  the  Scriptures  were  written 
and  publiihed,  and  the  Christian  religion  fully  eftabliCi- 
ed,  revelation  ceafed,  and  miraeles  and  heavenly  mef- 
fa_fea  were  no  longer  requitite.  What  credit  then  ought 
we  to  give  to  thole  marvellous  fierier  related  in  ancient 
authors  concerning  prodigies  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
apparition  of  angels  both  good  and  had  ? 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  thofe  prodigies  and 
appearances  were  exhibited  for  purpofes  equally  great 
and  important  with  thofe  which  aicdefcribed  in  Scrip- 
ture :  And  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  all-wi!e  Governor  of 
the  World  would  permit  his  angels  to  render  themfelves 
vifible  to  the  eye  of  man  for  no  purpofe  at  all,  or  for  a  pur- 
pofe which  might  have  been  equally  well  accomplithed 
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without  their  interpofition  ?  Would  this  be  conliftent 
with  perfect  wildom,  or  would  it  be  confiltent  even  with 
the  excellence  and  Superiority  of  undet Handing  which  we 
are  taught  to  alcribe  to  thefe  elevated  beings  ?  The 
whole  will  of  God  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
what  further  ufe  for  the  vifible  interpofition  of  angels  ? 
It  may  be  objected,  Are  they  not  all  miniftering  fpirits 
fent  forth  to  minifter  for  them  who  (hall  be  heirs  of 
talvation  §  ?  We  anfwtr,  That  angel:;  may  animate  and  j 
fupport  good  men  by  an  inviiible  interpofition.  But ' 
,the  Apoitle  is  not  fpeaking  of  celcitial  fpirits.  The 
woid  «>><a  ;  (ignilies  "  a  meflenger  ;"  and  in  Scripture 
often  refers  to  men.  In  the  palla»e  which  we  are  now 
reviewing  it  certainly  is  applied  with  much  more  pro- 
priety to  men  than  to  angels  :  for  the  Apollle  is  dating 
a  comparifon  between  the  Prophets,  by  whom  God,  at 
fundry  times  and  in  divers  mariners,  fpake  in  time  pall 
to  the  fathers,  and  the  Son,  by  whom  he  hath  fpoken 
in  thete  lalt  days. 

And  if  God  has  given  no  commiffion  to  his  anjels  to 
deliver  to  men  hnce  the  publication  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  is  theie  any  probability  that  he  would  give  any 
commiffion  or  any  licence  to  evil  fpirits  ?  It  will  be 
laid,  that  this  doctrine  is  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Tel- 
tament,  in  thefe  words,  "  The  devil  goeth  about  as  a 
roaring  lion  feeking  whom  he  may  devour."  We  will 
not  avail  ourfelves  ot  the  interpretation  of  fome,  who 
fay  that  the  woid  devil,  which  in  the  Greek  language 
fignifies  an  adverfjry,  or Jlaaderer,  re'ers  here  to  feme 
human  being,  who  was  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Chriftians. 
All  that  can  be  deduced  from  thelc  words,  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  they  refer  to  a  malignant  foirit,  is  mere- 
ly that  he  roeth  about  feducing  men  to  vice.  But  it 
is  not  by  afluming  a  hideous  form,  and  prefentirg  him- 
lelt  to  the  midnight  traveller,  that  fuch  a  purpofe  is  to 
be  accompli'hed.  A  fpirit  may  probably  have  direct  ac- 
cels  to  our  minds  without  the  intervention  of  any  thing 
corporeal ;  and  by  exciting  our  pafilons  may  plun  e  us 
into  vice,  which  is  the  only  object  fuch  a,beina;  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  in  view.  None  of  the  marvellous  ftorks 
which  we  have  heard  concerning  the  apoaritiou  of  evil 
fpirits  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  appear  to  entice 
men  to  commit  crimes.  We  never  heard  of  any  evil 
fpirits  that  required  men  to  [teal,  to  perpetrate  robbery 
or  murder.  They  only  appeared  to  terrify  fome  crazv 
timorous  individuals,  who  have  whims  and  fancies  enow 
of  their  own  to  agitate  their  minds,  though  no  pre- 
ternatural vilion  mould  ever  appear  to  them.  It  is 
not  confident,  therefore,  with  the  character  of  Gad, 
and  what  he  has  revealed  to  us  of  his  will,  to  believe 
that  he  would  commiffion  good  angels,  or  permit  evil 
angels,  to  appear  to  men  iince  the  propagation  of  the 
gofpel,  or  indeed  at  any  former  period  of  the  world, 
unlets  fome  great  and.  mighty  purpofe  was  to  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  not  confident  with  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of 
good  or  bad  angels  to  fuppole,  that  though  permiflion 
were  granted  them  occahonally  to  ihow  themfelves  to 
men,  that  they  would  appear  in  that  way  which  ttory- 
tellers  defcribe. 

It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  fpirits  of  the  dead 
who  have  removed  trom  this  world  fnould  again  be  per- 
mitted to  vifit  it.  At  death  men  undergo  as  great, 
perhaps  a  greater  change,  than  when  thev  came  hrft  in- 
to the  light  of  the  fun.  Is  it  not  therefore  as  impro- 
bable  that  a  man   fhould  return   in  a  yifible  corporeal 
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■  form  after  death,'  as  that,  after  having  arrive!  at  rr.in- 
hjui,  he  Irijuld  return  to  the  date  i.i  which  he  w  - 
fore  his  birth?  Such  changes  as  thefe  are  evidently 
made  permanent  by  the  invariable  laws  of  nature.  Bit 
fuppofe  it  were  poflible,  for  what  purpofe  hoa'.i  they 
return?  To  defcribe  to  us  whit  is  psSing  in  the  other 
world,  to  animate  us  to  virtue,  by  informing  us  of  the 
rcM.irJs  wiij'i  there  awu't  the  ^J)d;  or  to  alarm  us, 
by  defcrlbin  r  the  pi'nifhment  of  the  wicked.  Thefe 
feem  important  reafoos.  Br.t  Divine  Providence  has 
wifely  thrown  a  veil  over  futurity.  We  know  every 
thing  of  the  other  world  from  the  fcripcure  which  it  is 
pr  per  for  us  at  prcfent  to  know.  And  as  to  incen- 
tive* to  virtue,  we  are  already  bleffed  with  a  num 
ber  fuffi.-ientlv  great  and  powerful  for  mora!  beings, 
who  are  to  ail  from  rational  mitives,  ap.d  not  from  con- 
pulfion.  "  He  that  will  not  hear  Mofe3  and  the  pro- 
phets, will  not  be  peifuaded  though  one  rofe  from  the 
dead  " 

There  is  one  (Iron?  cV«  Von  a*ain(t  the  orobablllty 
of  fpeelres,  which  is  fufficieiit  to   prove  that  they  are 
not  intelligent   creatures  ;  or  at   leall  that  they  polTels 
fo  fmall  a  decree  of  intelligence,  that  they  are  unquali- 
fied to  aft  with  prudence,  to  propofe  any  end  to  them- 
f'lves,  or  ufe  the  proper  means  to  accompliih  that  end. 
Ghofls  often  appear  in   order  to  difcover  fome  crime 
that   has  been  committed  :   but   they  never  appear  to  a 
magistrate,  or  perfon  in  authority,  but  to  fome  illiterate 
clown,  who  happens  to  live  near   the  olace  where  the 
crime   was   perpetrated ;   to   fome   perfon   who  has   no 
connection   with  the  affair  at  all,  and  who  in   general 
is   the    moft    improper  in   the   world   for   making   the 
Afcovery.     For  inftance,  in  Glanville's  Saduci/mui  t<i- 
uniphatui  (a  book  written  in  the  luff  century  by  a  chtD- 
!ain  cf  Charles  II.  in  fioport  of  the  common  opinions 
refpe&ing  wilchcra't  and  apparitions),  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing ltoiy  :      Jame?  Haddock,  a  farmer,  was  married 
to   Elenor   \Wlfh,  by    whom   he   had   a    fon.      After 
the  death  of  Haddock,  Lis  wife  married  one  Davis;  and 
both  aoreed  to  defraud  the  fon  by  the  former  mariiage 
of  a  leafe  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father.      Upon  this 
the   ghott  of  Haddock   appeared   to   one   Francis  Ta- 
verner  the   fervant  o-  lord  Cbichefter,  and   defired  him 
to  go  to  Elenor  Welfh,  and  to  inform  her  that  it  was 
the  will  of  her  former  hufband  th?tt  their  fon  fhould  enjoy 
the  leafe.     Taverner  did  not  at  finl  execute  this  com- 
mifEon  ;  but  he  was  continually  haunted  l>v  the  appari- 
tion in  the  mo*  hideous  'hapes,   which  tven  threatened 
to  tear  him   in  pieces,  til!  at   laft  he  delivered   the  mef- 
Mow,   had   this   fpectre  had  the   leaft  common 
fenfe,  it  would  have  appeared  firft  to  Lienor  Welfli  and 
her   hufband   Davis,  and    frightened  them  into  compli- 
ance at  once,  and  not  have  kept  poor  Taverner  in  fucli 
conftant  dilquier.'.de,  who  had  r.o  concern  in  the  matter. 
Another  verv  odd  circumftance  refpecting  apparitions 
in  general  rcuft  not  he  omitted,  which  is,  that  they  have 
no  power  to  fpeak  tPJ  they  are  addreffed      In  the  2-th 
of  Glanville's  Relations  wc  read  of  an  old  woman  that 
appeared  often   ta    David   Hunter,  a   neat-herd,  at   the 
hou:e  of  the   Bifhop  of  Down   and  Connerj.      When- 
ever fhe  appeared,   he  found   bimfelt  obliged  to  follow 
her  ;   and  for  three  quarter:,  of  a  vear  poor  David  fp-nt 
the  whole  of  almoft  every  night   in   fcanvpeiing  up  and 
down  through  the  woods  after  this  old  woman.      How 
long  this  extraordinary  employment  might  have  ccnti- 
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n  :e!,  it  is  impoflible  to  guefs,  had  not  David's  violent    Sft&re. 

laim,   ''•  Lord  blefs  me!  > 

would  1  were  dad!  -fnall  I  never  be  del:..  :d  from  this 
mifery  I"  'in  which  the  phantom  replied,  "  i 
blefs  me  to  >  !  It  was  happy  yea  fp  >ke  firft,  for"  till  then 
I  had  no  power  to  foeA,  though  I  have  followed 
fo  !  mg  "  ["hen  (he  Sjave  liim  a  medaie  to  her  t%  i 
fo'is,  thougli  D.!.;.l  told  her  he  remembered  nothing 
about  her.  David,  it  feems,  ne^fefted  to  deliver  the 
meffage;  at  which  the  old  beldam  was  fu  modi  provoked, 
that  (he  returned  an  1  hit  him  a  hearty  blow  on  the 
fhoulder,  which  made  him  cry  out,  an  1  then  fpeak 
to  her.  Nov/  i:  fhe  could  not  fpeak  till  David  ad- 
di  -•  led  her,  why  rnis'ht  fhe  not  have  applied  this  orato- 
rial  medicine  the  firft  time  fhe  appeared  to  him  ?  It 
would  have  faved  both  herfelr  and  hnn  many  a  weary 
journev  ;  and  certainly  David  would  much  rather  have 
bad  even  hair  a  dozen  of  blows  from  her  choppy  I 
than  have  wanted  fo  many  nights  fleep.  T  •  complete 
the  ilory,  we  muft  add,  that  when  David  s  wife  found 
it  impoflible  to  keep  him  from  following  the  trou'oleiome 
vilitor,  fhe  trudged  arter  him,  but  r.ever  was  gratified 
with  a  fuht  of  the  enchantrefs.  David's  little  dog  too 
was  a  dutiful  attendant  on  his  matter  during  his  pilgri- 
mage. 

It  is  remarked  by  Glanvi'Je,  that  ehofls  are  generally 
very  eager  to  be  gone.  Indeed  they  are  often  lo  much 
fo,  that  they  do  not  (lay  to  tell  their  errand.  One 
would  be  induced  from  this,  as  well  as  the  circumftan- 
ces  already  mentioned,  to  think  that  they  are  the  llupid- 
efl  and  duiled  of  the  dead  that  aiTume  the  appearancc 
of  t'hofts  ;  unlefs  we  adopt  the  injenious  iolution  of 
Cla.iville,  "  that  it  is  a  very  hard  and  painful  thing  for 
them  to  force  their  thin  and  teauiow  bodies  into  a  via- 
ble confidence  ;  that  their  bodies  mull  needs  be  exceed- 
ingly  compreffed ;  and  that  therefore  they  mull  be  ia 
huite  tr>  he  delivered  fiom  the  luwatural  preffure." 

With  refpect  to  the  tvideat*  in  favour  of  fpe&res, 
if  examined  ever  io  {lightly,  it  will,  be  found  very  de- 
fective. They  only  appear  to  one  pcrl'ori  at-  a  time  ; 
they  are  feen  only  in  the  night ;  they  are  vifible  only 
to  ignorant,  illiterate,  and  credulous  perl  ...  ^.:1  neves 
prefent  themfelves  before  men  o!  education  and  learn- 
ing. 

1  hat  fpe&res  only  appear  to  one  perfon  at  a  time, 
even  though  there  are  more  in  company,  is  aa  objection 
againti   the  credibil  ty  of  their   appearance  quite  infur- 
mountable.      How  is  it    poflible  thr.t  tivo  men  of  e\e- 
fight  equally   good,   directing   their  eyes   to   the   lau.e 
fpot,  (hor.ld  not  fee  fo  laigc  an  object  as  that  of  a  man 
or  woman  at  a  fmall  difbance  equally  we'd  ?    Some  will 
tell  u<  that  a  mitt  is  call  over  tire  eyes  of  the  one,  while 
the   vie*-  ('{  the   other   is  free   from  obflruftion.      But. 
how   is   this  to  be  proved  :   and  befides  wliat   purp  fe 
would  it  leive  ?  Ghofls  have  felfom   any  feereta  to  dif- 
clofe  ;  they  might  be  proclaimed  to  a  multitude  with  as 
much    propriety  as   confined   to  one  perfon.      Shall  we 
be  told,  that  the  fpectre  has  the  power  of  becoming  vi- 
fible   to   fome,  and  of   remaining   invilible   to   others? 
This  cannot  be  allowed  without  adopting  opinions  de- 
ftiuctive  to  revealed  religion  ;  for  it  woul !  he  a  miracle  : 
and  we  cannot  be  perluaded,  without  evidence,  that  Crod. 
would  empower  any  inferior  being  to  controul  at  plea* 
fur*  the  wife  laws  which  he  has  ordained  'or  j  overning 
the  world.     To  hurt  who   is  of  a  different  opinion,  we 

would 
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would  recommend  Farmer  on  Miracles ;  a  book  in  which 
this  qucilion  is  fully  examined 

Spcftres  appear  only-  in  the  night.  Cut  why  fhould 
they  fiiun  the  light  of  the  fun?  Thofe  mil'chicvous 
1  >fts  that  Glanville  mentions  might  indeed  have  fume 
in  to  choofe  midnight  for  the  execution  of  their 
pranks,  as  they  would  be  more  ealily  detected  in  open 
day.  Such  was  the  roguilh  drummer  that  haunted 
Mr  Mompeffon's  houfe,  who  beat  his  drum  all  night, 
threw  the  old  gentlewoman's  clothes  about  the  room, 
hid  her  Bible  in  the  allies,  plucked  the  clothes  off  the 
bed,  and  anuifed  himftli  with  tofiing  about  Mr  Mom- 
peffon's (hoes.  But  why  mould  a  grave  ferious  ghoft 
appear  at  midni  dit  ?  Might  it  not  deliver  its  meffa  -  e 
with  as  much  eafe  and  more  fuccefs  in  the  day-time  ? 
In  the  day-time  it  would  not  excite  much  fear  ;  it  would 
be  liftencd  to  therefore  with  more  attention)  and  did  it 
choofe  to  exhibit  it'elf  before  a  number  of  witnefTes,  its 
grievances  would  be  moie  fpeedily  rcdreffed,  becaufe 
move  perlor.s  would  intereft  themfelves  in  feeing  juftice 
dor.e  to  the  injured  ghoft. 

SpeAres  not  only  choofe  the  moll  improper  time, 
but  the  mod  improper  perfons.  To  render  the  tefti- 
niony  of  any  perfon  credible,  he  mud  not  only  be  a  man 
of  veracity,  but  he  mult  have  fuflicient  ability  to  judge 
of  the  fubjeft  to  which  he  is  to  bear  witnefs.  It  is 
not  on  the  evidence  of  an  ignorant  illiterate  perfon,  who 
has  more  fancy  and  fear  than  judgment,  that  we  are  to 
reft  our  belief  of  what  is  fuperuatural.  It  is  glfo  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  we  have  never  heard  of  a  ghoft  ap- 
pearing to  any  perfon  who  did  not  previoufty  believe 
their  exiftence.  A  man  mud  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  er  he  will  never  fee  a  ghoft.  But  fenfible 
men  kno"-,  that  he  who  has  been  accuftomtd  to  hear 
frightful  dories  of  gh.fls  and  apparitions  gliding  thto' 
6  church  yard,  or  haunting  fome  particular  place,  can 
fcarcely  pa's  through  a  church-yard  or  haunted  fpot 
without  conjuring  up  in  his  imagination  the  hideous 
phantoms  which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  afociate 
with  fuch  places.  Is  it  !lr?nge,  then,  that  an  ignorant 
man,  with  a  mind  uncultivated  and  uninformed,  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  mirfery  about  him,  fhould  ima- 
gine he  'fees  ghofts  in  thofe  places  where  he  believes 
-they  'hover,  efpeeially  in  the  dead  hour  of  midni  >ht, 
when, 'with  the  flighted  aid  of  the  imagination,  a  cow 
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may  be  turned  into  a  inondrou;  phantom,  and  the  re- 
flection of  the  beams  of  the  moon  from  a  little  water 
be  converted  into  a  ghoft  wi'.li  a  wmditif-fheet  ?  But 
why  fhould  appaiitions  Ihun  men  o-  undemanding  and 
le.u ;  ing  ?  Why  fhould  learning  be  formidable  to  them 
(*)  ?  It  was  not  fo  with  the  celeftiaj  meffengera  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  :  they  appeared  to  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets  ;  and  the  miracles  there  recorded 
were  performed  in  the  mod  public  places,  before  the 
eyes  of  Rabbies,  of  Scribes,  and  Pharifees.  Indeed 
this  ciicumftance  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  evidence  of 
fpeftres.  They  have  never  been  feen  by  any  but  men 
ot  weak  or  d.ftempe'xd  minds,  or  by  men  who  have  pre- 
vionfly believed  in  them. 

Having  now  coniidered  the  evidence  on  which  the 
belief  of  tpecVes  refts,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  foundation  of  it.  To  trace  an  opinion 
that  has  prevailed  fo  generally  in  the  world  to  its 
fource,  is  a  labour  not  unworthy  of  the  philofopher, 
even  tho'  the  opinion  be  falfe..  It  is  always  gratifying 
to  deteel  the  caufes  of  error :  it  is  no  lefs  ufeful ;  fjr  in 
order  to  refute  etror,  it  is  often  lufficient  to  point  out 
the  fources  from  which  it  has  fprung.  To  reach  the 
origin  of  the  belief  ot  fpeclres  is  not  more  difficult  than 
to  account  for  idjlatry  or  polytheifm.  In  the  infant 
ftate  of  the  intellectual  powers  eveiy  thing  is  confider- 
ed  as  poffeffing  life  and  intelligence.  The  child  beats 
the  ilool  over  which  he  has  fallen  with  the  fame  paffion 
that  he  would  treat  his  companion  :  The  youno-  :>irl 
tulles  to  her  doll  as  if  it  underitood  her  :  The  favages 
afcribe  every  change  which  they  obferve  on  the  face  of 
nature  to  the  action  of  fome  animated  bein^r.  As 
knowledge  advances,  they  iingle  out  thofe  beings  which 
feem  to  produce  the  mod  Ihiking  tffefts,  arrange  them 
into  fome  kind  of  order,  and  divide  the  government  of 
the  world  among  them.  Unable,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
conceive  any  notion  of  a  pure  fpirit,  they  imagine  thofe 
divinities  are  corporeal  beings.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  idolatry.  The  belief  ot  fpedres  is  but  another  ftep. 
That  thefe  animated  corporeal  beings,  to  whom  they 
addrefs  their  prayers,  and  who  predde  over  the  world, 
fhould  on  particular  occalions  difplay  themfelves  to  the 
human  eye,  is  what  they  muft  be  previously  difpofed  to 
expeft.  Hence  the  numberlefs  appearances  of  the  hea- 
then gods,  ot  the  Perlian  and  Mahometan  genii.     The 

belief 


(a)  The  celebrated  hiftorian  De  Thou  had  a  very  fingular  adventure  at  Saumur,  in  the  year  159S.  One 
night,  havm-r  retired  to  reft  very  much  fatigued,  while  he  was  enjoying  a  found  deep,  he  felt  a  very  extrao'di- 
nary  weight  upon  his  feet,  which,  having  made  him  turn  fuddtnly,  fell  down  and  awakened  him.  At  firft  he 
imagined  that  it  had  been  on'y  a  dream,  but  hearing  foon  after  fome  noife  in  his  chamber,  he  drew  afide  the  cur- 
tains and  faw,  by  lndp  of  the  moon,  which  at  that  time  fhone  very  bright,  a  large  white  figure  walking  up  and 
down,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferved  upon  a  chair  fome  rajjs,  which  he  thought  belonged  to  thieves  who  had 
come  to  rob  hi  n.  The  figure  then  apptoaching  his  bed,  he  had  the  courage  to  a(k  it  what  it  was.  "  I  am 
(fjid  it)  the  Queen  or  Heaven."  Had  fuch  a  figure  aopeared  to  any  credulous  ignorant  man  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  made  Inch  a  fpeech,  would  he  not  have  trembled  with  fear,  and  have  frightened  the  whole  neiphbour- 
hood  with  a  marvellous  defcription  of  it  ?  But  De  Thou  had  too  much  underftanding  to  be  fo  impofed  upon. 
Upon  hearin  r  the  words  which  drooped  from  the  figure,  he  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  fome  mad  wo- 
man, "-ot  up,  called  his  fervants,  and  ordered  them  to  turn  her  out  of  doors ;  after  which  he  returned  to  bed  and 
fell  afieep.  Next  morning  he  found  that  he  had  not  been  deceived  in  his  conjecture,  and  that  having  forgot  to 
{hut  his  door,  this  female  fi  jure  had  efcaped  from  her  keepers,  and  entered  his  apartment.  The  brave  Schom- 
ber  ,  to  whom  De  Thou  reined  his  adventure  fome  days  after,  confeffed  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  would  not  have 
ftewn  lo  much  courage.     The  king  alfo,  who  was  informed  of  it  by  Schomberg,  made  the  fame  acknowledge- 
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an  objeft,  the  gigantic  appearance  it  afTumed  in  the  eye     Spcflre. 
inftantly  uiminifhes,  and  its  apparent  magnitude  is  re-         v    "*_ 
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belief  of  ghofts  may  be  eafily  deduced   from  the  opi- 
nions entertained  refpefting  a  future  ftate.     Thefe  opi- 
nions are  founded  on   that   effential  dodtrine  of  natural     duced   to    its   real   dimenfions.      But  nltead  of  ao- 
veligion,  that  there  is  another  world  in  which  men  (hall     proaching  luch  an  object,  the  fpefiator  (lies  from  it   he 
exilt  when  death  has  removed  them  hence.     This  doc-     can  have  no  other  idea  of  it  but  from  the  in:a"-e  whi-h 
trine  has  been  univcrfally  received  both  by  favage  and 
civilized  nations ;  but,  as  might  be  expedte',  men  have 
formed  very  different  fentiments  concerning  the  nature 
of  a  future  ftate,  of  the  fituation  and  employments  of 
departed  fpirits,  according  to  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  they  poffeffed.     But  the  general  opinion  in  an- 
cient and  rude  nations  was,  that  departed  fpirits  retain 


it  formed  in  his  eye  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  he  may  affirm 
with  truth  that  he  law  an  object  terrible  in  its  afpeft, 
and  enormous  in  its  lize.  Thus  the  notions  concerning 
fpedres  is  founded  in  nature,  and  depend  not,  as  fume 
philofophcrs  affirm,  upon  the  imagination  alone." 

In  addition  to  thefe  obfervations  of  Buffon,  we  may 
take  notice,  that  objects  are  always  magnified  in  a  fog  ; 

ed  the  fame  external  appearance,  the  fame  paffions  and     fo  that  when  a  fog  happens  in  the  night-time    cbie&s 

principles  as  before.     Nothing  therefore  was  more  na-     may  be  magnified  to  an  enormous  fize.     But   at  anv 

tural  than  the  opinion,  that  they  might  occasionally  re- 

vilit  this  world,  trom  an    anxious  deiire    to   alleviate 

the  fufferings  of  thofe    beloved   friends  and   relations 

whom  they  had  left  behind   them,   or  to  communicate 

from  the  unfeen  world   what   might  be  important  to 

their  welfare.     Upon  fuch  an  errand  did  Creiifa  appear 

to  JEncas.     The  apparition  of  the  ghofls  of  murder-    foggy.   Though  the  water  be  only-  two  miles  broad,  the 


-  any 

rate,  whether  there  be  fog  in  the  night  or  not,  there  is 
fuch  a  great  analogy  between  darknefs  and  a  fog,  that 
if  the  latter  deceive  us  with  refpedt  to  the  fize  of  ob- 
jects, the  former  will  alfo  deceive  hs.  The  writer  of 
this  article  was  paffing  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Queensfer- 
ry,  near  Edinburgh,  one  morning  which  wasextiemely 


ers  is  ealily  explained  upon  the  fame  general  principles, 
The  remorfe  and  horror  of  mind  which  the  murderer 
feels  are  fuppofed  to  haunt  him  in  the  other  world,  and 
to  render  his  fituation  there  intolerable  (efpecially  if  the 
murder  was  never  detected  and  punifhed),  till  he  re- 
turn and  give  information  againft  himfelf.  In  this  way, 
then,  we  think  it  highly  probable  the  belief  of  fpectres 
has  originated.  But  many  other  caufes  concur  to  con- 
firm and  propagate  this  belief.  Thefe  are,  imperfect 
vifion  united  with  fear,  dreams,  opium,  difeafes,  drunk- 
ennefs,  and  artifice. 

i.  Indiftindt  vifion  is  one  fource  of  apparitions,  efpe- 
cially when  the  mind  is  under  the  influence  of  fear.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  fenfe  of  feeing  conveys  no  idea 
of  diftance  till  improved  by  experience  and  obferva- 
tion  ;   and  how  we  come  at  length  to  diftinguilh  ob- 


boat  did  not  get  within  fight  of  the  fouthern  (hore  till 
it  approached  very  near  it.  He  then  faw  to  his  great 
furprife  a  large  perpendicular  rock,  where  he  knew  the 
fhore  was  low  and  almoft  flat.  As  the  boat  advanced 
a  little  nearer,  the  rock  feemed  to  fplit  perpendicularly 
into  poitions,  which  feparated  at  a  little  diftance  fiora 
one  another.  He  next  faw  thefe  perpendicular  divi- 
sions move  ;  and  upon  approaching  a  little  nearer,  found 
it  was  a  number  of  people  Handing  on  the  beach,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  ferry-boat. 

2.  Dreams  are  another  fertile  fource  of  apparitions. 
It  is  well  known  to  every  perfon,  that  while  the  mind 
is  under  the  influence  of  a  dream  it  conliders  ft  as 
much  a  reality  as  it  does  any  particular  adtion  while 
awske.  Now  if  a  perfon  of  a  weak  fuperftitious  mind 
fhould  have  a  very  lively  dream,  which  interefts  his  paf- 


iedts  at   a  diftance  from  thofe  that  are  near,  has  been     fions,  particularly  the  paffion  of  fear,  it  may  make  fo  deep 

explained  in  another  place  (fee  Metaphysics,  n"  50).     an  impreffion,  that  he  may  be  firmly  convinced  that  he 

In  the  day-time  we  feldom  commit  miitakes,  becaufe     has  actually  feen  with  his  eyes  what  has  only  pafiid  be- 


we  know  the  object  at  which  we  look  ;  but  at  night, 
when  we  fee  objedts  obfeurely,  and  know  not  what  they 
are,  we  have  no  diflindt  idea  either  of  their  diftances  or 
of  their  magnitude.  We  may  miftake  a  bufn  that  is 
near  us  for  a  tree  at  a  diltance  ;  or  if  the  imagination  be 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  it  will  eafily  convert  it  into 
a  gigantic  figure.  "  It  is  generally  afferted  (fays  Buffon) 
that  thefe  figures  exift  only  in  the  imagination  ;  yet 
they  may  have  a  real  exiftence  in  the  eye  ;  for  whenever 
we  have  no  other  mode  of  judging  of  an  unknown  ob- 
ject but  by  the  angle  it  forms  in  the  eye,  its  magnitude 
will  uniformly  increafe  in  proportion  to  its  propinquity. 
If  it  appears,  when  at  the  diftance  of  20  or  30  paces, 
to  be  only  a  few  feet  high,  its  height,  when  within  two 
or  three  teet  of  the  eye,  will  be  many  fathoms.  An  ob- 
ject of  this  kind  muft  naturally  excite  terror  and  afto- 
nifhment  in  the  fpectator,  till  he  approaches  and  recog 


fore  his  imagination  (See  Apparition)  (b).  We 
fhall  here  tell  a  ilory,  by  way  of  illuftration,  which  we 
have  received  on  unqueltiouable  authority.  An  Eaft: 
Indian  captain  had  an  honeft  faithful  fervant  named 
John,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  John  died,  if 
we  recoiled  right,  on  a  voyage  from  England  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  during  a  French  war.  As  the  fhip  ap- 
proached the  place  of  its  deltination  the  captain  had  a 
dream,  in  which  John  appealed  to  him,  and  earneftly 
belought  him  not  to  fail  to  the  port  for  which  he  was 
bound,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  cap- 
tain, though  not  addidted  to  fuperftition,  thought  it 
prudent  to  iollow  this  admonition  ;  and  after  landing  at 
a  different  poit,  he  was  informed  that  the  place  to 
which  he  had  intended  to  fleer  was,  according  to  the 
information  of  the  dream,  captured  by  the  French. 
On  the  voyage  home,  the  captain  had  a  fecond  dream, 


nifes  it  by  adtual  feeling  ;  for  the  moment  a  man  knows    in  which  John  agaui  appeared  to  him,  and  gave  him  no 
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(b)  "When  the  tnosghts  are  much  troubled,  and  when  a  perfon  fleeps  without  the  circumftances  of  going  te 
bed,  or  putting  off  his  clothes,  as  when  he  nods  in  his  chair,  it  is  very  difficult,  as  Hobbes  remarks,  To  diftin- 
guifli  a  dream  from  a  reahty.  On  the  contrary,  he  that  compofes  himfelf  to  fleep,  in  cafe  o.  any  tncouth  Of 
abiurd  fancy,  eaiily  iuipects  it  to  have  been  a  dream Leviathan,  par.  i.  c.  1. 


N. 
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BpeAre.  tice  that  tie  fhould  foon  die.  and  that  the  (hip  fhould  be 
■""V- ""  taken  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  hy  the  French. 
Next  morning  the  captain  ca'led  hi«  firft  mate,  told  him 
his  dream,  which  he  believed  was  prophetic,  and  d'.li- 
vered  1'is  papers,  that  he  might  take  proper  care  of 
them  after  his  i  Every  thing  happened  exactly 

as  the  dream  had  foretold  ;  the  captain  did,  and  the 
■veffi]  wa-;  taken  bv  a  French  man  of  war  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel.  This  'rem,  wonderrul  as  it  appears, 
is  eafiiy  explained.  In  the  vovage  out  to  India,  no- 
thing was  more  natural  than  that  the  captain  mould 
fometimes  he  thinking,  that  amidil  the  various  chances 
of  war,  the  port  to  which  he  was  bound  might  be  ta- 
ken ;  perhaps  it  was  a  place  of  confequence,  which  the 
French  might  he  eager  to  pofers.  The  captain  being 
accuilomed  to  revolve  thefe  thoughts  in  the  day  time, 
tbey  would  naturally  return  at  night  ;  the  regret  v/h'ch 
he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  a  faithful  fervant  -might  mingle 
with  his  apprjhenfons,  and  thus  produce  the  dream. 
Perhaps  the  advice  was  fueh  as  John  would  have  civen 
had  he  been  alive.  It  is  equally  eafy  to  explain  the 
caufe  of  the  dream  in  the  paffage  home.  The  captain, 
we  are  told,  was  very  ill,  and  thought  himfelf  dying, 
at  the  very  time  he  had  the  fecond  dream,  and  there- 
fore did  not  expect  to  reach  England.  This  part  of 
the  dream,  then,  was  only  his  own  thoughts,  delivered 
by  his  fervant.  As  to  the  other  part,  that  his  (hip 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  it 
r.iay  be  thought  unaccountable  how  the  very  place 
fhould  be  forefeen.  But  we  mud  recollect,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  being  over  againft  the  coall  of 
France,  was  by  far  the  mod  dangerous  place  in  the 
whole  pr.fTage ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  captain  had 
more  reafon  to  be  anaid  of  lofing  his  fhip  there  than 
in  any  other  place.  The  ufe  which  we  mean  to  make 
of  this  ftory  is  this  :  Had  the  captain  been  a  man  of  a 
weak  mind,  he  would  certainly  have  considered  the 
dream  as  a  reality,  and  believed,  that  in  (lead  of  having 
dreamed  of  the  things  on  which  his  imagination  had 
dwelled,  lie  had  actually  feen  his  fervant  return  from  the 
dead,  and  heard  him  deliver  the  meiTkge.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  captain,  though  he  believed  the  dream 
was  prophetic,  mentioned  it  without  any  figns  of  fear; 
End  no  man  of  courage  and  reflection  ever  fees  an  appa- 
rition. This  tight  is  referved  for  the  weak,  the  ti- 
mid, and  fupcrflitious.  Of  this  many  inftances  might 
be  mentioned. 

3.  Spectres  are  fometimes  alfo  occafioned  bv  opium. 
Gaffendi  the  philofopher  found  a  number  of  people 
going  to  put  a  man  to  death  for  having  interconrfe 
with  the  devil  ;  a  crime  which  the  poor  wretch  readily 
acknowledged.  Gaffendi  begged  of  the  people  that 
they  would  permit  him  firft  to  examine  the  wizard  be- 
fore putting  him  to  death.  They  did  {o  ;  and  Gaffendi, 
upon  examination,  found  that  the  man  firmly  believed 
himfelf  guilty  of  this  impofiible  crime.  He  even  offered 
to  Gaffendi  to  introduce  him  to  the  devil.  The  philo- 
fopher agreed  ;  and  when  midnight  came,  the  man  gave 
him  a  pill,  which  he  faid  it  was  necefTary  tofwallow  be- 
fore letting  off.  Gaffendi  took  the  pill,  but  gave  it  to  his. 
dog.  The  man  having  fwallowed  his,  fell  into  a  pro- 
found fleep  ;  during  which  he  feemed  much  agitated 
by  dreams.  The  dog-was  affected  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ter.     When  theman  awoke,  he   congratulated  Gaf- 
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fendi  on  the  favourable  reception  he  had  met  with  from 
his  fable  highnefs.  It  was  with  difficulty  Gaffendi 
convinced  him  that  the  whole  was  a  dream,  the  effect 
of  foporific  medicines,  and  that  he  had  never  llirred 
from  one  fpot  during  the  whole  night. 

4.  That  difeafes,  efpectally  the  night- mare,  the  hy. 
pochondria,  hyfteric  paffion,  and  madnefs,  are  another 
(ounce  of  fpcteres,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  1  eafon  to  alfii  m, 
Perlons  lubject  to  the  night-mare  often  imagine  that 
they  fee  fpectres.  Thi*  is  (till  more  the  cafe  with  hy- 
pochondriac and  hyfteric  perfons,  and  thole  who  are  111 
any  degree  deranged  in  their  intellects.  A  fact  which  fell 
within  the  obfervation  of  the  writer  of  this  ai tide  will 
both  prove  and  illuftrate  this  aflertion.  In  a  village  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties  of  Scotland,  lived  a  widow 
dilh'uguifhed  among  her  neighbours  for  decency  of  man- 
ners, integrity,  and  telpect  for  religion.  She  affirmed, 
that  ror  feveral  nights  together  fhe  had  heard  a  fuper- 
natural  voice  exclaiming  aloud,  Murder  !  murder!  This 
was  immediately  reported  through  the  neighbourhood  ; 
all  were  alarmed,  and  looked  around  them  with  folici- 
tude  for  the  detection  of  the  murder  which  they  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  committed;  and  it  was  n«t  long 
till  a  difcovery  feemed  actually  to  be  made.  It  was 
reported,  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  relations  at  no  great 
dillance,  and  had  been  refiding  in  the  Well  Indies,  had 
lately  arrived  with  a  confiderable  fortune  ;  that  he  had 
lodged  in  an  inn  about  three  miles  off;  and  that  lie  had 
afterwards  been  feen  entering  a  houfe  in  the  village 
where  the  widow  lived,  from  which  he  had  never  re- 
turned. It  was  next  affirmed,  that  a  tradefman  pafling 
the  church-yard  about  twelve  at  midnight  had  feen  four 
men  carry  a  dead  corpfe  into  that  cemetery.  Thefe 
three  tacts  being  joined  together  feemed  perfectly  to 
agree  and  to  confirm  one  another,  and  all  believed  fome 
horrible  murder  had  been  committed.  The  relations 
of  the  gentleman  thought  they  were  called  upon  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  thefe  allegations :  tliev 
accordingly  came  firft  to  the  church-yard,  where,  is 
company  with  the  fexton,  they  examined  all  the 
graves  with  great  care,  in  order  to  difcover  whether 
any  of  them  had  been  lately  dug,  or  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  containing  more  than  one  coffin.  But 
this  fearch  was  to  no  purpofe,  for  no  alteration 
had  been  made  upon  the  graves.  It  was  next  re- 
ported that  the  murdered  man  had  been  buried  in  a 
plantation  about  a  mile  dittant  from  the  village.  As 
the  alarm  was  now  very  general,  a  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants propofed  of  their  own  accord  to  explore  it. 
They  accordingly  fpread  themfelves  over  the  wood,  and 
fearched  it  with  care,  but  no  grave  nor  new  dug  earth 
was  found.  The  writer  of  this  article,  wha  was  then 
a  boy  at  fchool,  was  along  with  them.  The  matter 
did  not  reft  here  :  The  perfon  who  was  faid  to  have 
feen  four  men  carry  a  dead  corpfe  into  the  church-yard 
at  midnight  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  a  meeting 
of  the  juliices  of  the  peace.  Upon  examination  he  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  the  affair,  but  referred  the 
court  to  another  perfon  from  whom  he  had  received 
his  information.  This  perfon  was  examined,  and  the 
rcfult  was  the  fame  as  the  former.  In  fhort,  one  per- 
fon had  heard  it  from  another,  who  had  received  it  from 
a  third,  who  had  heard  it  from  a  fourth  ;  but  it  had 
received  a  little  embellishment  irom  every  perfon  who 
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(•eflre,  repeated  it.     It  turned  out  to  be  the  fame  with  Smol-     of  perfons  walking  over  their  heads,  though  they  well    SpcSre. 


let's  ftory  of  the  three  black  crow»,  which  fome  body- 
was  laid  to  have  vomited. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  inn  where  the  Weft  Indian  gen- 
tleman had  lodged,  no  fuch  gentleman  had  been  feen 
there.  It  was  found  afterwards  he  had  never  left  the 
Weft  Indies.  Still,  however,  the  veracity  of  the  wi- 
dow wa6  not  difputed  ;  and  lonie  dark  and  fecret  tranl- 
aftion    was    fufpefted.    But   the    whole    affair  was   at 


knew  the  doors  were  all  loiked,  and  there  could  be  no( 
body  there.  Prefer.tly  after  they  heard  alio  all  the  v.  f 
of  the  king's  oak  brought  by  parcels  from  the  dini.g- 
room,  and  thrown  with  great  violence  into  the  prefence 
chamber ;  as  alfo  all  the  chairs,  ftools,  tables,  and  other 
furniture,  forcibly  hurled  about  the  room  ;  their  papers, 
containing  the  minutes  of  their  tranlr-ctr.  us  were 
torn,  and  the   ink-glafs   broken      When  all  this   r.oife 


length  explained  by  discovering  that  (he  was  fnmewhat     had   ceafed,  Giles  Sharp,  their   fecretary,  propuftd  to 


deranged  by  melancholy.  And  the  cries  which  (he 
had  at  firft  imagined  the  had  heard  were  afterwards 
imitated  by  fome  roguifh  perfon,  who  was  highly  amuled 
with  fpreading  terror  among  the  credulous. 

c.  Drunkennefs  alfo  has  the  power  of  creating  fpeftres. 
Its  natural  effect  in  moft  cafes  is  to  derange  the  undcr- 
ftanding,  to  throw  it  off  its  guard,  and  to  give  full  fcope 
to  that  paffion  which  has  a  natural  difpolition  to  gain 
an  afcendancy  ;  and  fometimes  it  excites  paffions  which 
fcarcely  ftem  to  exift  at  any  other  time.  It  makes 
fome  men  licentious,  fome  furious,  fome  all  benevolence 
and  kir.dnefs,  fome  trom  being  cowards  it  renders  un- 
daunted heroes.  It  feldom,  if  ever,  excites  fear  ;  and 
theicfore  it  may  be  thought  ftrange  that  men  Ihould 
imagine  they  fee  ghofls  when  intoxicated.  But  it  muft 
be  remarked,  that  the  ghofts  which  the  drunkard  fees, 
he  fees  not  with  the  fame  alarm  and  terror  as  men  who 
are  fober.  He  is  not  afraid  of  them.  He  has  the  cou- 
rage to  converfe  with  them,  and  even  to  fight  with 
them,  if  they  give  him  provocation.  A  man  returning 
home  intoxicated,  affiimed  that  he  had  met  with  the  devil ; 
and  that  after  a  fevere  encounter  he  had  vanquifhed  him 
and  brought  him  to  the  "round,  to  which  he  had  nailed 
him  fall  by  driving  his  ftaff  thiough   his   body.      Next 


enter  firft  into  thefe  rooms  ;  and  in  prefence  of  the  cora- 
miffioners,  from  whom  he  received  the  key,  he  opened 
the  doors,  and  found  the  wood  fpread  about  the  room, 
the  chairs  toiled  about  and  broken,  the  papers  torn,  the 
ink-glafs  broken  (as  has  been  laid),  but  not  the  leaft 
tract  of  any  human  creature,  nor  the  leaft  tealon  to 
fufpeft  one,  as  the  door3  were  all  taft,  and  the  keys  in 
the  cuftody  of  the  commifiioRers.  It  was  therefore  una- 
nimoufly  agreed,  that  the  power  who  did  this  milchief 
muft  have  entered  the  room  at  the  key-hole.  1  he 
night  following,  Sharp  the  fecretary,  with  two  of  the 
com  million  ers  fervants,  as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  lame 
room,  which  room  was  contiguous  to  that  where  the 
cemmiflioners  lay,  had  their  bed's  feet  li'ted  up  fo  much 
higher  than  their  heads,  that  they  expected  to  have 
their  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  let  fall  at  once 
with  fo  much  violence  as  fhook  the  whole  houfe,  and 
more  than  ever  terrified  the  commiflioners.  On  the 
night  of  the  19th,  as  all  were  in  bed  in  the  fame  room 
for  greater  fatcty,  and  lights  burning  by  them,  the  can- 
dies  in  an  inftant  went  out  with  a  lulphureous  fmell, 
and  that  moment  many  trenchers  ot  wood  were  hurled 
about  the  room,  which  next  morning  were  found  to  be  the 
fame  their  honours  had  eaten  on  the  day  belure,  which 


morning  the  ftaff  was  found  ftuck  with   great  violence     were  all  removed   from  the  pantry,  though  not  a  lock 


into  a  heap  of  turfs  ! 

6.  Many  apparitions  of  fpeftres  have  no  other  origin 
than  the  artifices  of  the  waggifh  or  felf-interefted.  Dr 
Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire,  relates  a 
marvellous  ftory,  which  will  illuftrate  this  affertion. 
Soon  after  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.  a  commiffion 
was  appointed  to  furvey  the  king's  houfe  at  Wood- 
floek,  with  the  manor,  park,  woods,  and  other  de- 
mesnes to  that  manor  belonging  ;  and  one  Collins,  under 
a  feigned  name,  hired  himfclf  as  fecretary  to  the  com- 
miflioners,  who,  upon  the  13th  of  Oftober  1649,  met, 
and  took  up  their  ref:dence  in  the  King's  own  rooms. 
His  majefly's  bed-chamber  they  made  their  kitchen,  the 
council  hall  their  pantry,  and  the  prefence  chamber  was 
the  place  where  they  fat  for  the  difpatch  of  bulinefs. 
His  majefty's  dining-room  they  made  their  wood-yard, 
and  ftored  it  with  the  wood  of  the  famous  royal-oak 
from  the  High  Park,  which,  that  nothing  might  be 
left  with  the  name  of  king  about  it,  they  had  dug  up 
by  the  roots,  and  fplit  and  bundled  up  into  faggots  for 
their  firing.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  they  lat  on 
the  16th  of  the  fame  month  for  the  difpatch  of  bulinefs]; 
and  in  the  midft  of  their  firft  debate  there  entered  a 
large  black  doc  (as  they  thought),  which  made  a  dread- 
ful howling,  overturned  two  or  thiee  of  their  chairs, 
and   then  crept   under  a  bed  and  vanifhed.     This  gave 


was  found  opened  in  the  whole  houfe.  The  next  night 
they  ftill  fared  worfe  ;  the  candles  went  out  as  before, 
the  curtains  of  their  honours  beds  were  rattled  to  and 
fro  with  great  violence  ;  their  honours  received  many 
cruel  blows  and  bruifes,  by  eight  great  pewtei-diihea 
and  a  number  ot  wooden  trenchers  being  thiown  on 
their  beds,  which  being  heaved  off,  were  heard  rolling 
about  the  room,  -though  in  the  morning  none  of  thele 
were  to  be  feen.  This  night  hkewife  they  were  alarm- 
ed with  the  tumbling  down  of  oaken  billets  about  their 
beds,  and  other  Irightful  noifes;  but  all  was  clear  in  the 
morning,  as  if  no  fuch  thing  happened.  The  next 
night  the  keeper  of  the  king's  houfe  and  his  dog  lay  in 
the  commifiioners  room,  and  then  they  had  no  distur- 
bance. But  on  the  night  of  the  2  2d,  though  the  dog 
lay  in  the  room  as  before,  yet  the  candles  went  out,  a 
number  of  brick-bats  fell  trom  the  chimney  into  the 
room,  the  dog  howled  piteoully,  their  bed  clothes  were 
all  ftripped  oft,  and  their  terror  increafed.  On  jthe 
24th  they  thought  all  the  wood  ot  the  kind's  oak  was 
violently  thrown  down  by  their  bed- fides  ;  they  counted 
64  billets  that  Fell,  and  fome  hit  and  fhook  the  beds  in 
which  they  lay  ;  but  in  the  morning  none  were  found 
there,  nor  had  the  door  been  opened  where  the  billet 
wocd  was  kept.  The  next  night  the  candles  were  put 
out,  the  curtains  rattled,  and  a  dreadful  crack  like  thun- 


them  the  greater  lmpriie,  as  the  doors  were  kept  con-  der  was  heard  ;  and  one  of  the  fervants  running  in  hafte, 
flantly  locked,  fo  that  no  real  dog  could  get  in  or  out.  thinking  his  mailer  was  killed,  found  three  dozen  of 
The  next  day  their  furprife  was  increafed,  when  fitting  trenchers  laid  fmuolhly  under  ihequik  bv  him.  But  all 
at  dinner  in  a  lower  room,  they  heard  plainly  the  noiie     this  was  nothirg  to  what   fueceeded   afterwards-;    Ihe 
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S,-4Arr.    jmh,  about  midnight,  the  candles  went  out,  fomething 
■"""v— —  walked  majeftically  through  the  room,  and  opened  and 
(hut  the  windows  ;  great  Hones  were  thrown  violently 
into  the  room,  Tome  of  which   fell  on   the  beds,  others 
on   the  floor  ;   and  at  about  a  quarter  after  one  a  noile 
was  heard   as    of   forty    cannon    difcharjed  together, 
and  again  repeated    at   about  eight   minutes  diftance. 
This  alarmed   and   raifed   all   the   neighbourhood,  who 
coming  into  their  honours  room,  gathered  up  the  great 
ftones,   fourfcore  in   number,   and  laid  them  by  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  where,  in  Dr  Plot's  time,  who  reports 
this  ilory,  they  were  to  be  it  en.      This  noife,  like  the 
difcharge  of  cannon,  was  heard  through  all  the  country 
for  16  miles  round.       During  thel'e  noifes,  which  were 
heard  in   both  rooms  together,   the  comrnifiioncrs  and 
their  iervants  gave  one  another  over  for  loft,   and  cried 
out   for    help;  and  Giles  Sharp,  fnatching  up  a  fword, 
had  well  nigh  killed  one  of  their  honours,   miftaking 
him  for  the  fpirit,  as  he  came  in  his  fhirt  from  his  own 
room  to  theirs.     While  they  were  together,  the  noife 
was  continued,  and  part  of  the  tiling  of  the  houfe  was 
ftript  off,   and  all  the  windows  of  an  upper  room  were 
taken  away  with   it.      On  the  30th  at  midnight  fome- 
thing  walked  into  the  chamber  treading  like  a  bear ;  it 
walked  many  times  about,  then  threw  the  warming-pan 
violently  on  the  floor  ;  at  the  fame  time  a  large  quantity 
of  broken   glafs,    accompanied   with   great   ftones  and 
horfes  bones,  came  pouring  into  the  room  with  uncom- 
mon force.    Thefe  were  all  found  in  the  morning  to  the 
aftonifhment  and  terror  of  the  commiffioners,  who  were 
yet  determined  to  go  on  with  their  bufinefs.      But  on 
the  firft  of  November  the  moft  dreadful  icene  of  all  en- 
fued  :    Candles  in  every  part  of  the   room  were  lighted 
up,  and  a  great  fire  ■  made  ;  at  midnight,  the  candles 
all  yet  burning,  a  noife  like  the  burlling  of  a  cannon 
was  heard  in  the  room,   and  the  burning  billets  were 
toffed  about  by  it  even   into   their  honours  beds  ;  who 
called  Gilts  and  his  companions  to   their  relief,  othei- 
wife  the  houfe  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  about 
an  hour  after  the  candles  went  out  as  ufual,  the  crack 
as  if  many  cannon  was  heard,  and   many  pailfuls  of 
green  (linking  water  were  thrown  upon  their   honours 
beds  ;  great  ftones  were  alfo   thrown   in  as  before,   the 
bed  curtains  and  bedfteads  torn  and  broken,  the   win- 
dows  fhattered,   and  the  whole  neighbourhood  alarmed 
with  the  moft  dreadful  noifes ;  nay,  the   very  rabbit- 
ftealers  that  were  abroad  that  night  in  the  warren  were 
fo  terrified,  that  they  fled  for  fear  and  left  their  ferrets 
behind  them.     One  of  their  honours   this  night  fpoke, 
and,  in  the  name  of  God,  ajled  what  it  was,  and  why  it 
difturled  them  fo  ?     No  anfwer  was  given  to  this  ;   but 
the  noife  ceafed  for  a  while,  when  the  fpirit  came  again ; 
and,  as  they  all  agreed,  brought  with  it  f-ven  devils  worfe 
than   itfelf.      One  of  the   fervants   now   lighted  a  large 
candle,   and   fet   it  in   the   door-way  between  the   two 
chambers,   to   fee   what  paffed  ;  and  as  he  watched  it, 
he  plainly  faw  a  hoof  ftriking  the  candle  and  candle- 
Itick  into  the  middle  of  the  room,   and  afterwards  ma- 
king three  fcrapes  over  the  fnufF,  fcraped  it  out.      Up- 
on this  the  fame  pcrfon  was  fo  bold  as  to  draw  a  fword  ; 
but  he  had  fcaree  got  it  out  when  he   felt  another  in- 
vifible  hand  holding   it  too,  and  pulling  it   from  him  ; 
and   at  length   prevailing,   ftruck  him   fo   violently  on 
the  head  with  the  pummel,  that  he  fell  down  for  dead  with 
the  blow.     At  this  inttant  was  heard  another  burft  like 


the  difcharge  of  the  broadfide  of  a  (hip  of  war,  and  at  Sp<^ 
about  a  minute  or  two's  diftance  each  no  lefs  than  10  II 
mors  fuch  :  thefe  (hook  the  houfe  fo  violently,  that  thevSpecu' 
expected  every  moment  it  would  fall  upon  their  heads.  ' 
The  neighbours,  on  this,  as  has  been  faid,  being  all 
alarmed,  flocked  to  the  houfe  in  great  numbers,  and  all 
joined  in  prayer  and  p(alm-(inging  ;  during  which  the 
noife  (til!  continued  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  dif- 
charge of  cannons  was  heard  as  from  without,  though 
no  vifible  agent  was  feen  to  difcharge  them.  But 
what  was  the  moft  alarming  of  all,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  proceedings  effectually,  happened  the  next  day  ag 
they  were  all  at  dinner,  when  a  paper,  in  which  they 
had  iigned  a  mutual  agreement  to  referve  a  part  of  the 
preraifes  out  of  the  general  furvey,  and  afterwards  to  fhare 
it  equally  amongft  themftlves,  ( which  paper  they  had  hid 
for  the  prefent  under  the  earth  in  a  pot  in  one  corner 
ot  the  room,  and  in  which  an  orange-tree  grew),  was 
confumed  in  a  wonderful  manner,  by  the  earth's  taking 
fire  with  which  the  pot  was  filled,  and  burning  violent- 
ly with  a  blue  fume,  and  an  intolerable  (tench  ;  fo  that 
they  were  all  driven  out  of  the  houfe,  to  which  they 
could  never  be  again  prevailed  upon  to  return. 

This  wonderful  contrivance  was  all  the  invention  of 
the  memorable  Joftph  Collins  of  Oxford,  otherwife 
called  Funny  "Joe,  who  having  hired  himfelf  as  fecreta- 
ry,  under  the  name  of  Giles  Sharp,  by  knowing  the  pri- 
vate traps  belonging  to  the  houfe,  and  the  help  of 
pulvis  fu/minans  and  other  chemical  preparations,  and 
letting  his  fellow-fervants  into  the  fcheme,  carried  on  the 
deceit  without  difcovery  to  the  very  laftj  infomuch  that 
the  late  Dr  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  relates  the 
whole  for  faft,  and  concludes  in  this  grave  manner,, 
"  That  though  tricks  have  been  often  played  in  affairs  o£ 
this  kind,  many  of  the  things  above  related  are  not  re- 
concileable  with  juggling  ;  iuch  as  the  loud  noifes,  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  make  without  fuch  inllru- 
ments  as  were  not  there  ;  the  tearing  and  breaking  the 
beds  ;  the  throwing  about  the  fire  ;  the  hoof  treading 
out  the  candle  ;  and  the  driving  for  the  fword,  and  the 
blow  the  man  received  from  the  pummel  of  it." 

SPECULARIS  lapis,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genua 
of  talcs,  convpofed  of  large  plates  vifibly  feparate, 
and  of  extreme  thinners  ;  and  each  Affile  again  fepa- 
rated  into  a  number  of  plates  (till  finer.  (See  Talc.) 
Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies  :  I.  The  whits 
fhining  fpecularis,  with  large  and  broad  leaves,  com- 
monly called  ijinglafs  and  Mufcovy  glafs  ;  its  lamellae, 
or  leaves,  are  extremely  thin,  elallic,  and  tranfparent  j. 
it  makes  not  the  leaft  effervefcence  with  aquafortis, 
and  is  not  eafily  calcined  in  the  fire.  It  is  imported 
in  great  quantities ;  the  miniature-painters  cover  their 
piftures  with  it ;  the  lantern-makers  fometimes  ufe  it 
inftead  of  horn  ;  and  minute  objects  are  ufually  pre- 
ferved  between  two  plates  of  it,  for  examination  by. 
the  microfcope.  2.  The  bright  brown  fpecularis,  with 
broad  leaves  ;  a  very  valuable  fpecies,  though  inferior 
to  the  former.  3.  The  purple  bright  fpecularis,  with 
broad  leaves,  which  is  the  moft  elegant  of  all  the  talcs, 
and  not  lefs  beautifully  tranfparent  than  the  firft  kind. 

SPECULATIVE,  fomething  relating  to  the  the- 
ory of  fome  art  or  fcience,  in  contradift.inc.tion  to  prac- 
tical. 

SPECULUM    for    reflecting    telefcopes,    is    made 

of  a  kind  of  white  copper  confiding  ol  32  parts  fine 
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Speculum  re(J  copper,  1  of  brafs,  15  of  grain-tin,  and  3  of 
white  arfenic.  The  procefs  given  by  the  late  J.  Ed- 
wards, who  was  rewarded  by  the  Board  of  Longitude 
for  difclofing  it  to  the  public,  was  publifhed  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack  for  1787,  and  is  as  follows  :  Melt 
the  copper  in  a  large  crucible,  employing  fome  black 
flux,  composed  of  two  parts  of  tartar  and  one  of  nitre  ; 
when  melted,  add  to  it  the  brafs  and  the  filver.  Let 
the  pure  tin  be  melted  in  another  crucible,  alfo  with 
fome  black  flux.  Take  them  both  from  the  fire,  and 
pour  the  melted  tin  into  the  fufed  mafs  in  the  large 
crucible.  Stir  the  whole  well  with  a  dry  fpatula 
of  birch,  and  pour  off  the  fufed  metal  immediately  in- 
to a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  fudden  chill  of 
the  water  will  caufe  the  fluid  metal  to  divide  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  {mall  particles,  which  will  cool  in- 
ftantly. 

2.  If  the  copper  be  completely  faturated,  the  frac- 
ture of  one  piece  of  this  mixed  metal  will  appear  bright, 
and  of  aglofiy  look,  refembling  the  face  of  pure  quick- 
filver.  But  it  it  is  of  a  brown  reddith  colour,  it  wants 
a  little  more  tin.  To  afcertain  the  required  proportion, 
melt  a  fmall  quantity,  known  by  weight,  ot  the  mixed 
metal,  with  a  known  very  fmall  part  of  tin  ;  and,  if 
necctfary,  repeat  the  trial  with  different  dozes,  till  the 
fracture  of  the  new  mixture  looks  as  already  defcribed. 
Having  now  afcertaincd  the  neceflary  addition  of  tin 
that  is  required,  proceed  to  the  lall  melting  of  the 
whole  metal,  together  with  the  additional  proportional 
dofe  of  tin  ;  fufe  the  whole,  obierving  the  lame  cau- 
tions as  before  ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  mixture  will 
melt  with  a  much  leis  heat  than  that  for  the  firft  fuiion. 
Have  ready  as  many  ounces  of  white  arfenic  in  coaife 
powder  as  there  are  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  metal; 
wrap  up  the  arlenic  in  a  fmall  paper,  and  put  itr 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  into  the  crucible  ;  ftir  it  well 
with  the  fpatula,  retaining  the  breath  to  avoid  the  ar- 
fcnical  fumes  or  vapours  (which  however  are  not  found 
to  be  hurtful  to  the  lungs)  till  they  difappear  ;  take  the 
crucible  off  the  fire,  clear  away  the  drols  from  the  top 
of  the  metal,  pour  in  about  one  ounce  of  powdered  ro- 
fin,  with  as  much  nitre,  in  order  to  give  the  metal  a 
clean  fur.'ace,  and  pour  out  the  metal  into  ths  moulded 
fiaflts. 

3.  The  fpeculum  fnould  be  moulded  with  the  concave 
furface  downwards,  and  many  fmall  holes  fhould  be 
made  through  the  fand  upwards,  to  difcharge  the  air. 
1  be  moulding  fand  from  Highgate  near  London,  ultd 
by  the  founders,  is  as  good  as  any  for  calling  thefe 
metallic  mirrors.  Tbe  call  metal  fhould  be  taken  out 
from  the  fand  of  the  flalks  whilft  it  is  hot,  ortlfe  it  may 
happen  to  crack  it  left  to  cool  within.  See  Tele  scope. 
Speculum,  a  looking  glafs  or  mirror,  capable  of  re- 
flecting the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Spiculum,  in  furgery,  an  inflrument  for  dilating  a 
wound,  or  the  like,  in  order  to  examine  it  attentively. 
See  Surgery. 

SPEECH,  in  general,  the  art  or  aft  of  exprefling 
a  peifon's  thoughts  by  means  or  articulate  founds, 
which  we  call  words.  See  Language,  Grammar, 
K      ding,  and  Oratory,  part  iv. 

SPEED  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  hiflorian,  was 
born  at  Farington,  in  Chelhire,  in  ^42.  He  was  by 
proftflion  a  taylor,  and  freeman  of  the  company  of  mer- 
chant-tajlors  in  the  city  of  Loudon,    In  i0^6,  he  pub- 
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limed  his  Theatre  of  Great  Britain,  which   was  after-  SpeHw»n 
wards  reprinted  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  the  Theatre         1J 
of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain.     His   Ger.edooies  of.  SPC"""*, 
Scnpture  were  firft  bound  up  with  the  Bible  in  r  61  f.when         ' 
the  firft  edition  of  the  prefent  tranflation  was  printed. 
In  1614  appeared  hi*  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,,   which 
hf  °«n  tranflated  intoLatin  ;  and  in  1616  i.e  publifh- 
ed his  Cloud  of  Witnefes,  in  octavo.     He  lived  in  marri- 
age 57  years  w.th  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  funs 
and  fix  daughters;  and  died  in  1629.    He  was  interred 
in    the    church    of  St    Giles's,   Cripplegate,  London, 
where  a  monument  was  ere&ed  to  his  memory. 

SPEEDWELL,  in  botany.     See  Veronica. 

SPELL,  a  charm  confiding  of  fome  words  of  oc- 
cult power,  generally  attended  with  fome  ceremony. 

In  order  to  explain  it,  we  will  produce  a  few  examples. 
On  St  Agnes's  night,  21ft  of' January,  take  a  row  of 
pins,  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  faying 
a  Pater-nofler  on  flicking  a  pin  in  your  fleeve,  and  'you 
will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  fhall  marry. 

Another  method  to  fee  a  future  fpou'fe  in   a  dream.  Gn/JV  Pre 
The  party  inquiring  mull  lie  in  a  different  county  from'/'"'-'  G:°f" 
that   in  which  he  commonly  relides,  and  on   going  t,<J'ry' 
bed  mull  knit   the   left  garter  about  the  right-legged 
flocking,  letting  the  other   garter  and  flocking  alone  ; 
and  as  he  rehearfes  the  following  verfes,   at  every  com- 
ma  knit  a  knot  : 

This  knot  T  knit, 

To  know  the  thing  I  know  not  yet ; 

That  I  may  fee 

The  man  (woman")  that  fhall  my  hufband  (wife)  b?  ; 

How  he  goes,  and  what  he  wears, 

And  what  he  does  all  days  and  years. 

Accordingly,  in  a  dream,  he  will  appear  with  the  in" 
fignia  of  his  trade  or  profeffion. 

Another,  performed  by  charming  the  moon,  thus  : 
At  the  firft  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  immediately 
after  the  new  year's  day,  (though  fome  fay  any  other 
new  moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  Hand 
over  the  fpars  of  a  gate  or  flile,  and,  looking  on  the 
moon,  repeat  the  following  lines  : 

All  hail  to  the  moon  !  all  hail  to  thee  ! 

I  prithee,  good  moon,  reveal  to  me 

This  night  who  my  hufuand  (wife)  mutt  be. 

Immediately  after  you  muft  go  to  bed,  when  you  will 
dream  ot  the  perfon  dsftined  for  your  future  huftand 
or  wife. 

SPELLING,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  orthogra- 
phy which  teaches  the  true  manner  of  refolding 
words  into  their  lyllables. 

All  words  are  either  fimple  or  compound,  as  1/.", 
difufe ;  done,  undone ;.  and  the  rules  for  dividing  each, 
muft  be  fuch  as  are  derived  from  the  analogy  of  lan- 
guage in  general,  or  from  the  eilablifhed  c'ullom  of 
fpeaking  ;  which,  for  the  Englifh  language,  arc  re- 
duced to  the  following  rules  :  1.  A  confonant  between 
two  vowels  mtiil  be  joined  with  the  latter  in  fpeliin,., 
as  na-ture,  ve-ri-ly,  ^e-ie-rous  ;  except,  howe\er,  tha 
letter  x,  which  is  joined  to  the  firft,  as  in  Jlax'-en,  ox- 
en, &c.  and  compound  words,  as  in.upon,  un-:.  id,  &Ci 
2.  A  double  confonant  muft  be  divided,  as  ia  Ut-tor, 
man-net-,  &e.  3.  Thcfe  confonants  which  can  beg 
a  word  muft  not  be  parted  in  fpelliug,  as  in  d.  -fra     . 
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Spelman  re-prove,  di-Jltn3  ;  however,  this  rule  is  found  fome- 
times  to  fail ;  for  though  gn  begins  a  word,  as  gnaw, 
gnat-,  Sec.  yet  it  mufl  be  divided  in  fpcIUnj?,  as  in  cog- 
pi-zancc,  ma dignity,  &c.  4.  Thole  confonants  which 
cannot  begin  a  word  mull  be  divided,  as  Id  in  ftldom,  It 
in  mul-ti-tude,  mp  in  tem-pcr,  rd  in  ar-dent  ;  but  in  final 
fvllablcs  there  are  exceptions,  as  tl  in  ti-tlr,  dl  in  han- 
dle, &c.  5.  When  two  vowels  come  together,  and  are 
both  of  them  diilin£tly  founded,  they  mull  bt  feparated 
in  fpelling,  as  in  co-e-val,  mu-tu-al,  Sec.  6.  The  gram- 
matical terminations  or  endin.;s  mud  be  feparated 
in  fpelling,  as  ed  in  tuing-ed,  edji  in  deJi-ver-edJl,  ittg 
in  heir-ing,  ance  in  dedi-ver-anre,  Sec.  7.  Compound 
words  mud  be  refolved  into  their  fimple  or  component 
words,  as  upon,  in-lo,  tie-ver-the-lejs,  not-witb-Jland- 
ing,    &c. 

SPELMAN  CSir  Henry),  an  eminent  Englilh  an- 
tiquarian, was  defcended  trom  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  at  Cengham,  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  about  the 
year  1561.  He  was  knighted  by  king  James  1.  who 
had  a  particular  efteem  for  him  on  account  of  his  known 
capacity  for  bufinefs  ;  and  he  employed  him  leveral 
times  in  Ireland  on  public  affairs.  When  he  was 
about  50  years  of  age,  he  wer,t  to  refide  in  London  ; 
where  falling  into  a  (tudy  to  which  his  own  genius  had 
always  inclined  him,  he  collected  all  fuch  books  and 
MSS.  as  concerned  the  fubjeft  of  antiquities,  either  fo- 
reign or  domefuc.  In  1626,  he  publilhed  the  firft  part 
of  his  well-known  Glolfary,  which  he  never  carried  be- 
yond the  letter  L  ;  Utcaufe,  as  fome  have  fuggelted,  he 
had  faid  things  under  "  Magna  charta,"  and  "  Maxi- 
mum confilium,"  that  could  not  then  have  appeared 
without  giving  offence.  Upon  his  death  all  bis  papers 
came  into  the  hands  of  his  fon  Sir  John  Spelman,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  abilities  to  have  completed  his  father's 
defign,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  The  iecond 
part  was  afterwards  publilhed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  ; 
but  with  all  the  marks  of  a  fcanty  unfinifhed  perform- 
ance. The  next  work  he  entered  upon  was  an  edition 
.of  the  Engliih  Councils,  of  which  he  publilhed  the  firft 
volume  about  two  years  before  his  death,  leaving  the 
fecond  volume,  as  well  of  this  as  of  his  GlofTary,  to  be 
publilhed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.  Sir  Henry  wrote 
feveral  other  things,  all  relating  to  ancient  laws  and 
cuftoms,  and  died  in  1 641 .  His  Polthumous  Works 
were  publifhed  in  folio,  1698,  under  the  infpection  of 
Mr  Gibfon,  afterwards  bifliop  of  London. 

SPELTER,  in  metallurgy,  the  fame  with  Zinc. 
SPENCE  (Jofeph),  was  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  decree  of  A.  M.  in  1727. 
About  that  time  he  became  firft  known  as  an  author, 
by  an  EJJay  on  Pope's  Odyffey,  in  which  fome  particular 
beauties  and  l/emifles  of  that  vfori  are  confidered  ;  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  which  for  found  crilicifm  and  can- 
did difquifition  is  almoft  without  a  parallel.  He  was 
eleftrd  profefTor  of  poetry  by  the  univerfity  in  i"?K, 
and  held  that  office  ten  years,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
flatutes  will  allow.  His  Hiftory  of  Stephen  Duck  was 
firft  publifhed  in  1731  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  much  al- 
tered, and  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Duck's  poems. 

About  this  time  he  travelled  into  Italy  as  tutor  to 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  aterwards  duke  of  Newcallle. — 
In  1736  he  republifhed  Gorboduc,  at  Mr  Pope's  de- 
firc,  with  a  preface  giving  an  account  of  the  author,  the 
earl  of  Doriet.     He  quitted  his  fellowship  in  1 742,  up- 


on being  prefented  by  the  Society  of  New  College  to 
the  reftory  of  Great  Harwood  in  Buckinghamshire. —  ! 
He  never  refided  in  his  living;  but  paid  it  an  annual  vi- 
ht,  distributing  large  lum»  of  Vnoney  among  the  poor, 
and  providing  for  many  of  their  children.  The  fame 
year  he  was  made  profefTor  of  modern  hillory  at  Oxford. 
In  1747  'ie  publifhed  Poly  metis;  oran  inquiry  concerning 
the  agreement  between  theworksof  the  Roman  poets  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  artills,  being  an  attempt  to  illuf- 
trate  them  mutually  from  each  other.  This  v/ork  was 
treated  by  Gray  with  a  contempt  which  it  did  not  de- 
ferve.  He  raifes  objections  becaufe  the  author  did  not 
illultrate  his  fubjedt  from  Greek  writers  ;  that  is,  becaufe 
he  failed  to  execute  what  he  never  undertook.  He  was 
inlfalled  prebendary  of  the  feventh  flail  at  Duiham  the 
24th  May  1754.  He  publifhed  the  fame  year,  "  An 
Account  of  the  Li'e,  Character,  and  Poems,  of  Mr 
Blacklock,  ftudent  of  philolophy  at  Edinburgh  ;" 
which  was  afteiwaids  prefixed  to  his  Poems.  The  profe 
pieces  which  he  printed  in  the  Mufcum  he  collected  and 
publifhed,  together  with  fome  others,  in  a  pamphlet  call- 
ed Moralities,  by  Sir  Harry  Beaumont  Under  the  fame 
name  he  publifhed  "  Crito,  or  a  dialogue  on  beauty," 
and  "  A  particular  Account  of  the  Emperor  ot  China's 
Gardens  near  Pekin,  in  a  letter  from  F.  Attiret,  a  French 
miffionary  now  employed  by  that  Emperor  to  paint  the 
apartments  iitthofe  gardens,  to  his  friend  at  Paris."  Both 
thefe  treatifes  are  printed  in  Dodfley's  fugitive  pieces,  as 
is  alio  •■  A  Letter  from  a  Swifs  Officer  to  his  friend  at 
Rome  ;"  which  Mr  Spence  firft  publilhed  in  the  Mu- 
feum.  In  1  758  he  publifhed  "  A  Parallel,  in  the  Man- 
ner of  Plutarch,  between  a  moft  celebrated  man  of  Flo- 
rence and  one  fcarce  ever  heard  of  in  England."  This 
was  alfo  inferted  in  the  fugitive  pieces.  The  fame 
year  he  made  a  journey  into  Scotland,  which  he  de- 
fcribed  in  an  affectionate  letter  to  Mr  Shenltone,  pub- 
lifhed in  Hall's  Collection  of  Letters,  1778.  In  1764 
he  was  very  well  defcribed  by  Mr  James  Ridley,  in  his 
admirable  Tales  of  the  Genii,  under  the  name  of  Phejoi 
Ecn-ps  (his  name  read  backwards),  dervife  of  the  groves. 
A  letter  trom  Mr  Spence  to  that  ingenious  moralift,  un- 
der the  fame  fit/nature,  is  preferved  in  tlie  3d  volume  of 
"  Letters  of  Eminent  Perfons."  In  1  7 M  he  publifh- 
ed "  Remarks  and  Differtations  on  Virgil,  with  fome 
other  claffical  oblervations,  by  the  late  Mr  Holdfworth." 
On  the  2cth  of  Auguft  the  lame  year  he  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  a  canal  in  his  garden  at  Byfleet  in 
Surrey.  He  was  found  flat  upon  his  face  at  the  edge 
of  the  canal,  where  the  water  was  fo  Ihallow  as  not 
even  to  cover  his  head.  The  accident,  it  was  iuppofed, 
for  he  was  quite  alone,  was  owing  to  a  fit. 

The  duke  of  Newcallle  pofleffes  fome  manufcript  vo» 
lumes  of  anecdotes  collected  by  Mi  Spence,  from  which, 
Dr  Johnlon  was  permitted  to  infert  many  extracts  in  his 
Live:;   of  the  Poets. 

SPENCER  (Dr  John),  an  eminent  divine,  was  born 
in  Kent  in  1630,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  took  a  doctor's  degree  in 
1663.  In  1667  he  was  chofen  mailer  of  Corpus  Chrilti 
College,  and  prerei  red  to  the  deanery  of  Ely  in  1677.  Fie 
died  on  the  2cth  of  May  1695.  ^'s  works  are,  J.  The 
Righteous  P.uler  ;  afcrmon  on  Proverbs  xxix.  2.  preach- 
ed June  28.  1660.  2.  A  Dilcourfe  concerning  Prodi- 
gies, wherein  the  vanity  of  prefaces  by  them  is  repre- 
hended, and  their  true  and  proper  ends  aflerted  and 

vindicated 
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vindicated.  To  this  excellent  work  was  afterwards  add- 
ed, A  Diicourfe  concerning  vulgar  prophecies,  wherein 
the  vanitv  of  receiving  them  as  the  certain  indications 
of  any  future  event  h  expofed  ;  and  fome  marks  of 
diflinftion  between  true  and  p'-cttnded  prophets  are  laid 
down.  3.  A  Latin  Diffcrtation  concerning  Urim  and 
Thummim.  4.  His  famous  treatife  Delegihss  Hibrjeo- 
rum  rllualibus  el  earum  rathnibus.  The  intention  of  this 
book,  as  he  informs  us  bimfelf,  was  to  vindicate  the 
Deity  from  the  imputation  of  a&ing  from  arbitrary  and 
fantaftical  motives.  It  has  been  highly  and  juitly  ef- 
teemed  both  for  the  elegance  of  ftile  and  the  uncom- 
mon erudition  and  found  fenfe  which  it  difplays.  It 
ha<,  however,  (that  part  of  it  particularly  which  endea- 
vours to  deduce  fome  of  the  Jewifh  ceremonies  from  the 
practices  of  their  heathen  neighbours),  alarmed  many 
perfons,  as  if  filch  a  do&rine,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
would  derogate  from  the  Divine  wifdom,  and  under- 
mine revelation.  But  this  isfo  far  from  being  the  cafe, 
that  Dr  Spencer's  attempt,  whether  fuceefsful  or  not, 
deferves  the  gratitude  of  Chriftians,  becaufe  it  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  light  on  211  important  and  difficult 
fubjeft. 

SPENSER  (Edmund),  the  poet,  was  born  in  London 
in  the  year  1553,  and  defcended  from  an  ancient  family 
of  the  Spenfers  in  Northamptonfiiire.  All  we  know 
concerning  his  education  is,  that  he  was  admitted  a 
fizer  of  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  matriculated 
in  i^fio.  At  this  lime  began  his  intimacy  with  Mr 
Gabriel  Harvey,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet.  In  I  ^76, 
having  completed  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  left  the  univer- 
fitv,  as  it  is  conjectured,  for  want  of  fubiiltence,  and 
retired  to  the  north  of  England.  Here  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  become  enamoured  of  his  Rofaliud,  who, 
after  flattering  his  paffion  for  a  time,  at  length  prefer- 
red his  hapoier  rival.  Spenfer  continued  in  the  country 
til!  the  vear  1578,  when  at  the  pevfuafion  of  his  friend 
Mr  Harvey  he  removed  to  London,  where  that  gentle- 
man introduced  him  to  Mr  Sidney  (afterwards  Sir  Philip 
:.  (  oneeming  his  firft  it-troduction  to  fcir  Phi- 
lip, there  is  indeed  a  different  fiory,  which  was  firft 
told  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  his  works  in 
K  -9,  and  tranferibed  by  Hughes,  Cibber,  and  feveral 
;  which,  nevertheless,  is  certainly  not  ttue.  Tie 
purport  of  it  is,  that  Spenfer,  being  unknown  to  this 
Mecsenas  of  the  age,  went  to  Leicefter-houfe,  and  lent 
in  the  9th  Canto  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Fairy  (,hieen  ; 
that,  on  reading  part  of  it,  Sir  Philip  ordered  his  Rew- 
ard to  give  the  bearer  50  1.  ;  on  reading  a  little  farther 
col.  more  ;  then  200 1.  bidding  him  to  make  halte  and 
pay  the  money,  kit  he  (hould  give  the  poet  his  whole 
eftate.  The  itorv  tells  prettily  enough;  but  it  it  very 
certain,  that  the  Fairy  (Jueen  was  begun  long  after  his 
ntancewith  Sir  Philip.  By  this  univerfal  patron 
of  genius,  however,  he  was  prelented  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  honoured  him  with  the  place  of  poet-laureat. 
About  this  time  he  finished  his  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
which  was  lirit  printed  in  1579;  and  in  the  following 
year,   being  recommended  by  his  patron  to  the  eail  of 
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Leicefter,  he  went  to  Ireland  as  fecrctarv  to  the  lord    Spenfer, 
Grey   of   Wilton,   then    appointed    lord-lieutenant   of  s.  cr-::l;  m 
that  kingdom.     Lord  Grey  was  recalled  in  1  582,  and  "~~"^ 

wth  him  Spenfer  returned  to  London,  where  he  cor.ti- 
nued  tii!  after  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  1580"  ; 
a  lofs  which  he  bewailed  to  the  end  of  hi;  Hfe.  The 
following  year,  our  poet,  having  obtained  a  royal  grant 
of  3000  acres  of  forfeited  lands  in  the  county' of  Cork 
in  Ireland,  fet  out  for  that  ki::;rdo  n,  took  poOeffion  of 
his  eftate,  and  fixed  his  re'idenee  in  the  cattle  of  Kii- 
colman,  which  had  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Defmo-id. 
In  this  retirement  he  refumed  his  great  work  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  ;  and  continued  in  Ireland  till,  being  vi- 
fited  by  his  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1  589,  he 
came  over  with  him  to  England,  but  returned  to  Ire- 
land the  year  following,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
country  girl,  and  married  her.  Soon  after  his  marri- 
aje,  he  paid  another  vifit  to  his  native  country,  where 
we  alfo  find  him  in  1596.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  Kilcolman  ;  but  or.  the  rebellion 
of  Lord  Tyrone,  who  ravaged  the  whole  county  of 
Cork,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  fafety  with  his  family 
to  England,  where,  in  the  year  1599,  he  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty  (a).  He  was  buried  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  according  to  hi'3  requeft,  near  Chaucer.  A 
monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory  by  Ann  countefs 
of  Dorfct.  We  know  but  little  of  his  character  as  a 
man  ;  as  a  poet,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  deferves  our  utmoft  venerarion.  He  wrote  various 
pieces  befides  thofe  above-mentioned.  His  whole  works, 
with  his  life  by  Hughes,  were  publifhed  in  fix  volumes 
1 2  mo,  in  1  715  and  175c. 

SPERGULA,Spurrey, in  botany:  Agenus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  deeandria,  and  the  order  of  pen- 
tagynia ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
22d  order,  caryophyllex.   The   calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ; 
the  petals  five,  and  undivided  ;  the  capfule  oval,  unilocu- 
lar, and  containing  five  valves.      There  are  rive  fpeeies, 
the  arvtnfis,  nodofa,  pentandra,  laricina,  and  faginoides  ; 
all  of  which  are  Britifh  :    1.  The  arwnfis,  corn-fpun 
has  linear   furrowed  leave*,   from  eight  to  tweu*   in  a 
whirl.      The  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  terminal.      I'. 
is  frequent   in  corn-fields.      In  Holland  it   is  cultivated 
as  food  for  cattle,  and  ha3  the  advantage  of  growing  on 
the  very  pooreft  foils  ;  but  does  not  afford  a  great  d    ■ 
of  food..     Poultry  are  fond  of  the  ic<.&>. ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Finland  and  Norway   make  bread  of  th 
when  their  crops  of  corn  tail.    Horfes,  lhecp,  goats,  1 
(wine,  eat  it.      Cows  refufe  it. 

2.  The  nodnfa,  knotted  fpurrey.  Several  ltalks 
arife  from  one  root,  fometimes  reclining  and  fometiil 
ireft,  and  from  three  to  five  inches  high.  The  leave; 
are  fmooth,  of  a  fine  green,  narrow,  pointed,  and  op- 
polite.  The  flowers  are  white,  terminal,  with  yellow 
anthers. 

J.  PenlanJra,  frsall   fonrrey.      The  leaves  are   vei 
narrow,  and  grow  in  whirls   at  the  joints.      The  feeds 
are  black  with  a  white  circle.      It  flowers  in  J  lly. 

4.    Lurkina,   larch  leaved    fpurrey.      Several     talks 


generally  believed;  but   Mr  Malone,   the   lafl    ed:':< 


(a)  This   is  Camden's   account,   and   it     ha"!  been   genera 
Shakefpeare's   works,  by  examining  the   patent  roll,  33  Eliz.  p.  3.   has  dilcovered,   that  in   Febru    y    '-90-1 
Spenfer  obtained   from   Q^een    Elizabeth   an  annuity  or  penfion  of  L.  50  during  hi<  life  ;  a  turn  eqvuval  . 
L.  2QO  at  piefent.  5 
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Sperm,  aiifc  from  one  root,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  halt 
Sperms  eti  high  ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  fubulate,  and  acuminated, 
<r~"  fomewhat  hairy  on  the  edges,  and  their  points  turned  to 
one  fide  of  the  ilalk.  The  petals  are  white  and  about 
the  leneth  of  the  calyx.  Lightfoot  found  this  lpecies 
on  a  hill  in  the  ifle  of  Bute.  He  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ftigina  procumbent,  var.  /■  of  Linnxus,  be  not  the  fame 
phut  with  this.      It  flowers  in  July. 

5.  Saginotdei,  pearlwort  fpurrey,  has  fmooth,  linear, 
oppoiite  leaves:  the  peduncles  are  folitary  and  very  long. 
Aiton  fays  it  is  a  native  of  England,  and  flowers  from 
June  to  Auguft. 

SPERM,  the  feed  whereof  an  animal  i3  formed.  See 
Physiology. 

SPERMACETI, awliitifli,  unftuous,  flaky  fubftance, 
prepared  from  oil,  but  chiefly  from  the  brains  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  whale  c&fttdpbyfrter  macrocephalus. 

The  method  of  preparing  fpermaceti  is  kept  a  fecret; 
hut  the  procefs  is  faid  to  be  this  :  The  brains  bein^ 
taken  out  of  the  animal,  are  then,  as  fome  fay,  melted 
over  a  gentle  fire,  poured  into  moulds,  and  when  cold 
melted  again ;  and  this  procefs  is  continued  till  they  are 
purified.  Others  fay,  that  after  being  preffed  and  drain- 
ed they  are  more  thoroughly  purified  by  lleeping  them 
in  a  ley  of  alkaline  fait  and  quicklime.  The  brains  are 
then  waflied,  and  cut  into  thin  flakes  or  dices  with 
wooden  knives.  One  fifli  is  faid  to  afford  fome  tons  of 
brains.  Good  fpermaceti  is  gloffy  and  femitranfparent, 
in  fine  white  flakes  ;  foft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  yet 
dry  and  friable  ;  in  tafte,  fomewhat  like  butter,  and  of 
a  faint  fmell  like  that  of  tallow.  Some  adulterate  it 
with  wax  ;  but  the  deceit  is  difeovered,  either  by  the 
Jmell  of  the  wax  or  by  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  Some 
alfo  fell  a  preparation  of  oil  taken  from  the  tail  of  the 
whale  inllcad  of  that  from  the  brain  ;  but  this  kind 
turns  yellow  as  foou  as  expofed  to  the  air.  Indeed  it  is 
apt  in  general  to  grow  ycllowifli,  and  to  contract  a  ran- 
cid fifhy  fmell  if  not  carefully  fecured  from  the  air. 
The  more  perfectly  it  has  been  purified  at  firlt,  the 
Jcfs  fufccptlble  it  is  of  thefe  alterations  ;  and  after  it 
has  been  changed,  it  may  be  rendered  white  and  fweet 
ugain  by  deeping  it  afrefli  ia  a  ley  of  alkaline  fait  and 
quicklime.  It  melts  in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  and 
congeals  again  as  it  cools. 

Spermaceti  is  of  ufe  in  medicine.  Quincy  fays  it  is 
a  noble  remedy  in  the  allhma,  &c.  though  chiefly  ufed 
in  bruifes,  inward  hurts,  and  after  delivery.  For  inter- 
nal ufe,  it  may  be  diffolved  in  aqueous  liquors  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  the 
yolk  or  white  of  an  <:gg,  and  more  elegantly  by  muci- 
lages ;  or  made  into  a  lohoch,  by  mixing  two  drams  of 
it  with  a  fuitable  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg,  then  adding 
half  an  ounce  of  frefh  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and  an 
ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup.  Spermaceti  is  not  capable  of 
being  diffolved  by  caudic  alkalis,  and  of  forming  foaps, 
Ike  other  oily  matters :  but  it  is  altogether  foluble  in 
nils,  and  unites  by  liquefaction  v/ith  wax  and  refills; 
and  in  thele  forms  is  applied  externally.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, its  greateft  property,  and  that  which  makes  it 
fo  much  in  vogue  in  many  places,  is  its  foftening  the 
flcin.  Whence  it  comes  to  be  ufed  by  the  ladies  in  paites, 
walhes,  &c. 

Spermaceti  candles  are  sf  modern  manufacture  :  they 
are  made  fmooth,  with  a  fine  glofa,  tree  from  rings  and 
fears,  fuperior  to  the  fineit  wax-candles  in  colour  and 


luftre  ;  and,  when  genuine,  leave  no  fpot  or  flain  on  theSpcrmaco 
fined  lilk,  cloth,  or  linen.  II 

A  method  has  been  lately  propofed  by  Mr  Smith  Spcy' 
Gibbes  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  toconv-.rt  animal 
mufcle  into  a  fubtlance  much  refembling  fpermaceti. 
The  procefs  is  remarkably  fimple  :  Nothing  more  hPbi!.T,a< 
neceffary  than  to  take  a  dead  carcafe  and  expofe  it  to  a  *794« 
ilream  of  running  water :  it  will  in  a  Ihort  time  be  chan- 
ged to  a  mafs  of  fatty  matter.  To  remove  the  offenlive 
fmell,  a  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  may  then  be  poured 
upon  it,  which  uniting  with  the  fetid  matter,  the  fat  ia 
feparated  in  a  pure  date.  This  acid  indeed  turns  it 
yellow,  but  it  may  be  rendered  white  and  pure  by  the 
action  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Mr  Gibbes 
brought  about  the  fame  change  in  a  much  fhorter  time. 
He  took  three  lean  pieces  of  mutton  and  poured  on 
them  the  three  mineral  acids,  and  he  perceived  tliat  at 
the  end  of  three  days  each  was  much  altered  ;  that  in 
the  nitrous  acid  was  much  foftencd,  and  on  feparating 
the  acid  from  it,  he  found  it  to  be  exactly  the  fame 
with  that  which  he  had  before  got  from  the  water  ; 
that  in  the  muriatic  acid  was  not  in  that  time  fo  much 
altered  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  bad  turned  the  other  black. 

SPERMACOCE,  button-wood,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  telrandria, 
and  order  of  monogyma  ;  and  in  the  natural  fy  tlem  ar- 
ranged under  the  47th  order, Jle/latx.  The  coiolla  is 
monopetalous  and  funnel-fliaped,  and  there  are  two 
bidentate  feeds.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  tenuior,  verti- 
cillata,  hirta,  articularis,  dritta,  hifpida,  procurnbens, 
and  fpinofa. 

SPERMATIC,  in  anatomy,  fomething  belonging 
to  the  fperm  or  feed. 

SPEUSIPPUS,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  the  ne- 
phew and  fucceffor  of  Plato.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Plato,  Speufippus  required  from  his  pupils  a  Hated  gra- 
tuity. He  placed  ltatues  of  the  graces  in  the  fchool 
which  Plato  had  built.  On  account  of  his  infirm  date 
of  health,  he  was  commonly  carried  to  and  from  the  aca- 
demy in  a  vehicle.  On  his  way  thitiier  he  one  day  met 
Diogenes,  and  falutcd  him  ;  the  furly  philofopher  re- 
tufed  to  return  the  falute,  and  told  him,  that  fuch  a  fee- 
ble wretch  ought  to  be  afhamed  to  live ;  to  which 
Speufippus  replied,  that  he  lived  not  in  his  limbs,  but 
in  his  mind.  At  length,  being  wholly  incapacitated, 
by  a  paralytic  droke,  for  the  duties  of  the  chair,  he  re- 
ligned  it  to  Xenocrates.  lie  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a 
violent  temper,  tund  of  pleafure,  and  exceedingly  avari- 
cious. Speufippus  wrote  many  philofophical  works, 
which  are  now  lofl,  but  which  Arittotle  thought  fuffi- 
ciently  valuable  to  purchafe  at  the  expence  of  three 
talents.  From  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
philofophy,  it  appears  that  he  adhered  very  drictly  to 
the  doctrine  of  his  mailer. 

SPEY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rifing  from  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name  in  Badenoch,  and,  after  a  terpentine  courfe 
of  76  miles,  paffes  by  Rothes  cadle,  and  falls  into  the 
German  fea  at  Garnoch  near  Elgin.  Mr  Pennant  tells 
us,  that  the  Spey  is  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Cattle . 
Gordon,  overflowing  frequently  in  a  dreadful  manner, 
as  appears  by  its  ravages  lar  beyond  its  banks.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  wide  and  full  of  gravel,  and  the  chan- 
nel very  fhifting.  In  1746  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
paffed  this  river  at  Belly  church,  near  Cadle  Gordon, 
when  the  channel  was  fo  deep  at>  to  take  an  officer,  from 
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a«!u?  whom  M'  Pennant  had  the  account,  and  who  was  fix 

Jl         feet  four  inches  hic;h,  up  to  the  breaft.     The  banks  are 

'     here  very  high  and  ftecp  ;   fo   that  had  not  the  rebels 

been  infatuated  in   fuch  a  manner  as  to  neglect  oppofi- 

tion,  the  paflage   mufl  have  been  attended  with  conii- 

derable  lofs.     On  this  river  there  is  a  great  falmon- 

fifhery  ;  about  1700  barrels  full  are  caught  in  the  fea- 

fon,  and  the  fhore  is  rented  for  about  1 200 1.  per  annum. 

SPH  ACELUS,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  an  abfolute 

and  perfect  corruption  or  death  of  the  Darts. 

SPHjERANTHUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polysomia  fegregata  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged 
under  the  49th  order,  Compofiu.  Each  partial  calyx 
contains  eight  florets  ;  the  florets  are  tubulated,  the  fe- 
male being  fcarcely  diftinguifhable.  The  receptacle  is 
fcaly  ;  and  there  is  no  pappus.  The  fpecies  are  three, 
the  indicus,  africanus,  and  chinenfis. 

SPHAGNUM,  bog-moss,  in  botany;  a  penus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia  and  order 
of  mufti.  The  anthers  are  globofe  ;  the  mouth  entire 
and  ctafed  by  an  operculum  ;  the  calyptra  is  wanting. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  the  palultre,  alpinum,  and  ar- 
boreum,  I,  The  taluftre,  common  bog-mofs,  grows  on 
our  bogs  in  wide  patches,  fo  as  frequently,  to  cover 
a  large  portion  of  their  furface.  The  ftalks  are  from 
two  inches  to  two  feet  long,  irregularly  furrounded  with 
numerous,  conical,  pendant  branches,  and  terminated 
with  a  rofaceous  duller  of  erect  fhort  ones.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed,  that  the  roots  and  decayed  ftalks  of  this 
mofs  conftitute  a  principal  part  of  that  ufeful  bituminous 
fubftance  called  peat,  which  is  the  chief  fuel  of  the 
northern  regions. — The  Lapland  matrons  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  mofs.  They  dry  and  lay  it  in  their 
cradle,  to  fupply  the  place  of  bed,  bolfter,  and  every 
covering  ;  and,  being  changed  night  and  morning,  it 
keeps  the  infant  remarkably  clean,  dry,  and  warm.  It 
is  fufficiently  foft  of  itfelf ;  but  the  tender  mother,  not 
fatisfied  with  this,  frequently  covers  the  mofs  with  the 
downy  hairs  of  the  rein-deer  ;  and  by  that  means  makes 
a  moft  delicate  neft  for  the  young  babe.  2.  The  alpi- 
num, green  bog-mofs.  Its  branches  are  Tubulate  and 
erect;  the  antherae  are  oval.  It  grows  in  mountain 
bogs  in  South  Britain.  3.  The  arloreum,  creeping  bog. 
mofs,  is  branched  ;  the  antheras  are  numerous,  feflile, 
hairy,  and  grow  along  the  branches  chiefly  on  one  fide. 
It  is  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

Os  SPHENOTDES,  the  feventh  bone  of  the  crani- 
um or  fkull.     See  Anatomy,  n°  1 1 . 

SPHERE,  is  a  folid  contained  under  one  uniform 
round  furface,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  diftant 
from  a  certain  point  in  the  middle  called  its  centre ;  and 
is  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  femicircle  about  its 
diameter.     See  Geometry. 

ProjeSion  of  the  Sphers.     See  Projection. 

Sphere,  in  aftronomy,  that  concave  orb  or  expanfe 
which  inverts  our  globe,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies appear  to  be  fixed,  and  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
the  eye. 

The  better  to  determine  the  places  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  the  fphere,  feveral  circles  are  fuppofed  to  be 
defcribed  on  the  furface  thereof,  hence  called  the  circles 
of  the  fphere:  of  thefe  fome  are  called  great  circles,  as 
the  equinoctial,  ecliptic,  meridian,  &c.  and  others  [mall 
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circles,  as  the  tropics,  parallels,  Sec.  See  GrccRiPwr  ; 
and  Astronomy,  pu'lftm . 

Armillary  Spufkf..      See  Geography. 

Sphskf  ofAtlii'ity  of '  u  Body,  is  that  determinate  fpace 
or  extent  to  which,  and  no  farther,  the  effluvia  conti- 
nually emitted  from  that  body  reach ;  and  where  they 
operate  according  to  their  natur*. 

.SPHERES,  in  optics,  the  lame  with  metalline  mir- 
rors, for  tekfeopes  or  other  purpofes.     See  Mirror. 

SPHEROID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  approaching  to 
the  figure  of  a  fphere.  It  is  generated  by  the  entire 
revolution  of  a  iemi-elliplis  about  its  axis.  When  the 
revolution  is  made  round  the  largell  axis,  the  fpheroid 
is  called  prolate  ;  and  when  round  the  Ihorteft,  oblate. 
This  laft  is  the  figure  or  the  earth,  aud  probably  of  all 
the  planets. 

SPHEX,  Ichneumon  Wasp,  or  Savage;  a  ge- 
nus of  infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  hymenopt-nr. 
The  mouth  is  armed  with  entire  jaws,  but  contains  no 
tongue ;  the  mandibles  are  horny,  crooked,  dentated  ; 
the  lip  horny,  the  apex  membranaceous.  The  oalpi 
or  feelers  are  four.  The  antenna:  have  from  io  to  16 
joints.  The  wings  or  both  fexes  are  extended  without 
folds,  and  laid  horizontally  on  the  back.  The  fling  is 
fharp,  and  concealed  within  the  abdomen.  There  are 
97  fpecies,  of  which  two  only  are  natives  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  viatica  and  cribraria.  I.  The  -viatica  is 
black  :  the  antennae  are  fhort  and  thick  :  the  three  fiift 
fegments  of  the  abdomen  red  brown :  the  pedicle  is 
fhort  1  the  length  half  an  inch.  2.  The  cribraria  is 
black,  with  yellow  ringlets  on  the  abdomen  :  the  anten- 
nae are  fhort,  and  turned  backwards  :  the  fore-legs  are 
broad,  with  an  appendix  like  a  fhield. 
■  The  manner  of  living  is  different  in  the  various  fpe- 
cies, and  fo  is  the  general  form  of  the  body  and  their 
haunts ;  but  though  the  method  of  life  be  utterly  diffe- 
rent, yet  the  fame  manners  appear  innate  and  inherent 
in  all.  They  agree  in  being  the  fiercell  of  all  flies  : 
they  will  attack  infects  much  larger  than  themfelves, 
and  this  whether  they  be  defencelefs  or  armed,  as  thev 
are  provided  with  a  fling.  The  ftrength  in  all  this  fa- 
yage  kind  is  great ;  their  jaws  arc  hard  and  (harp,  and 
in  their  fling  lies  a  poifon  fuddenly  fatal  to  the  crea- 
tures with  whom  they  engage.  The  lavage  fazes  har- 
dily on  the  animal  he  attacks,  and  gives  a  ftioke  of 
amazing  force  ;  after  which  he  falls  down  as  if  himftlf 
were  killed,  but  it  is  to  reft  from  his  fatigue,  and  en- 
joy his  victory.  He  keeps  a  fteady  eye  on  the  crea- 
ture he  has  llruck  till  it  dies,  which  happens  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  drags  it  to  the  neft  to  feed  the 
young.  The  number  of  other  infects  they  deftroy  \% 
fcarce  to  be  conceived  ;  the  mouth  of  their  cave  is  like 
that  of  a  giant  in  the  days  of  yore,  ftrewed  with  the 
remains  of  prey.  The  eyes,  the  filament  that  ferves  as 
a  brain,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  contents  of  the  body, 
are  all  the  favage  eats,  and  will  kill  _$o  for  a  meal. 

SPHINCTER,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  a 
kind  of  circular  mufcles,  or  mufcles  in  form  of  rint;E, 
which  ferve  to  clofe  and  draw  up  feveral  orifices  of  the 
body,  and  prevent  the  excretion  of  the  contents. 

SPHINX  (fab.  hift.),  a  monfter  which  had  the  head 

and  breafts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail  of 

a  ferpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a  lion,  and 

an  human  voice.     It  fprang  from  the  union  of  Orthos 
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Sphinx,    with  the  Chfmsera,  or  of  Typhon  wiih  Echidna.     The  world,  and  as  foon  as  he  is  born  will  prey  on  an  ele- 

^— v— ■*  Sphinx    had    been    fent    into     the    neighbourhood    of  phant :  he  is  therefore  figured  fcizing  an  elephant  in  his 

Thebes  by  Juno,  who  wifhed   to   punifh  the  family  of  claws  ;  and  the  elephant  is  made  fmall,  to  (how  that  the 

Cadmus,  which   (lie   perfecuted  with   immortal  hatred,  Jtngb,  even  a  moment  after  his  birth,  will  be  very  large  in 

and  it  laid  this  part  of  Bceotia  under  continual   alarms,  proportion  to  it.      But   in   opposition  to   this   account 
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lv  prnpofmg  enigmas,'  and  devouring  the  inhabitants  if 
unable  to  explain  them.  In  the  midft  of  their  conlter- 
nation  the  'Tin-bans  were  t  >ld  by  the  oracle,  that  the 
fphinx  would  deltroy  herfelf  as  foon  as  one  of  the  en- 
igmas fhe  propofed  was  explained.  In  this  enigma  fhe 
wiftied  to  know  what  animal  walked  on  lour  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening.  Upon 
this  Creon  king  ol  Thebes  promifed  his  crown  and  his 
filler  Jocada  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  deliver  his 
country  from  the  monfter  by  a  luccefsful  explanation 
of  the  enigma.  .  It  was  at  lad  hapnily  explained  by 
CEdipus,  who  obferved,  that  man  walked  on  his  hands 
and  feet  when  young,  or  in  the  morning  of  life,  at  the 
Boon  of  life  he  walked  ertct,  and  in  the  evening  ot  his 
days'he  fupported  his  infirmities  upon  a  (lick.  (Vid. 
Oedipus).  The  fphinx  no  fooner  heard  this  explana- 
tion than  (he  dallied  her  head  againft  a  rock,  and  imme- 
diately expired.  Some  mythologies  wi(h  to  unriddle 
the  fabulous  traditions  about  the  fphinx  by  the  fuppo- 
f:tion  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus,  or  Laius, 
infclled  the  country  of  Thebes  by  her  continual  depre- 
dations, becaufe  (he  had  been  refilled  a  part  of  her  fa- 
thei  's  poflefiions.  The  lion's  paw  expreded,  as  they 
obferve,  her  cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her  lafcivi- 
oufnefs,  her  enigmas  the  fnares  (he  laid  for  ft  rangers 
and  travellers,  and  her  .vings  the  difpatch  (he  ufed  in 
Jier  expeditions. 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  fphinx  was  the  fymbol 
of  religion)  by  reafon  of  the  obfeurity  of  its  myfteries  ; 
and  on  the  lame  account  the  Romans  placed  a  fphinx 
in  the  pronaos  or  porch  of  their  temples.  Sphinxes 
were  tiled  by  the  Egyptians  to  (how  the  beginning  of 
the  water's  rifmg  in  the  Nile  :  with  this  view,  as  it  had 
the  head  of  a  woman  and  body  of  a  lion,  it  fignified 
that  the  Nile  began  to  fwell  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguit,  when  the  fun  pades  through  the  figns  of  Leo 
and  Virgo.  There  are  feveral  of  thefe  dill  to  be  feen  ; 
one  in  particular,  near  the  pyramids,  much  fpoken  of 
by  the  ancients ;  being  of  a  prodio  ious  fize,  and  cut  out 
of  the  rock ;  the  head  and  neck  appear  only  at  prefent, 
the  reft  of  the  body  being  hid  in  the  fand.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Thevenot,  is  26  feet  high,  and  15  feet  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin  :  but  Pliny  allures  us,  the  head  was  no 
Jefs  than  102  feet  fn  circumference,  and  62  feet  high 
from  the  belly,  and  that  the  body  was  143  feet  long, 
and  was  thought  to  be  the  fepulchre  of  king  Amafis.  • 

The  learned  Mr  Bryant  *  obferves,  that  the  fphinx 
feems  to  have  been  originally  a  vaft  rock  of  different 
ftrata  ;  which,  from  a  fhapelefs  mafs,  the  Egyptians  fa- 
fhioned  into  an  object  of  beauty  and  veneration.  The 
E"yptians  ufed  this  figure  in  their  building;  from  them 
the  Greeks  derived  it,  and  afterwards  improved  it  into 
an  elegant  ornament.  It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  mo- 
dtrn  architecture. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fphinx  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  is   faid   in  the  Aliatic  Refearches  %  to  have  been 
found   in    India.     Colonel   Pcaife  was  told  by  Murari  ' 
Pandit,  a  man  of  learning  among  the  Hindoos,  that  the 
fphinx  there  called  Jingh  it  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the 


given  by  Murari  Pandit,  the  late  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  learned,  and  illuftrious  prelident  or  the  Aliatic  So- 
ciety, was  afTured  by  feveral  Brahmans,  that  the  figure 
taken  for  a  fphinx  was  a  reprefentation  of  a  lion  fei- 
zing  a  young  elephant.  This  point  therefore  requires 
farther  investigation. 

Sphinx,  HsirK-Msth,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus 
of  infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  kpidoptfi <t.  The 
antennx  are  (haped  fomewhat  like  a  prifm,  and  ate  mote 
(lender  at  each  end  than  at  the  middle.  The  tongue  is 
generally  thruft  out  :  the  two  palpi  are  bent  back,  and 
the  wings  deflexed.  There  are  about  165  (pecies  al- 
ready difcovered,  of  which  10  are  found  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland. 

1.  The  orellata,  eyed  willow  hawk  moth.  There 
is  no  trunk  ;  the  wings  are  indented.  Above,  id  wings 
dark  and  light-brown,  marbled  ;  2d,  red,  with  a  large 
yellow-black  eye.  Beneath,  a  large  red  triangle  bom 
the  bafe  of  the  id  wings.  The  breadth  one  inch  and 
an  half.  Caterpillar  fmooth,  green,  with  oblique  white 
lines  on  the  fides,  and  a  pofterior  horn.  The  eggs  are 
green.  It  lives  on  willows.  2.  Pupul'i,  poplar  hawk- 
moth.  The  wings  are  fcalloped,  bluiih  grey,  and  wa- 
ved with  dark  lines.  On  the  lit  wings  a  long  white 
fpot,  and  the  bafe  of  the  2d  red  brown.  Wings  rever- 
fed.  Length  one  inch.  A  long  fpiral  trunk  cater- 
pillar green,  fmooth,  with  obhque  white  fpots,  and  a 
pofterior  horn.  It  lives  on  poplars  and  willows.  3, 
UTi/ta,  lime  hawk-moth.  No  trunk  :  the  wings  are  fcal- 
loped :  the  antennas  are  white  on  the  upper  iide,  yellow 
on  the  under.  Above,  ift  wings  grey-brown,  with  two 
irregular  large  green  fpots  ;  2d,  wings  orange.  Be- 
neath greenifh  grey.  Caterpillar  green,  (liagreened,  with 
a  poderior  horn.  4.  Convolvu/i,  unicorn,  or  bindweed 
hawk-moth.  The  antenna;  are  long  and  thick  :  the 
trunk  very  long  and  fpiral.  Above,  body  marked  with 
black  and  red  belts  ;  wings  entire,  brown  grey,  with 
black  aig-zag  tranfverfe  lines.  The  breadth  three  inches. 
Caterpillar  Imooth,  green,  with  a  polterior  horn.  5. 
l.igujtri,  privet  hawk-moth.  The  antenna;  are  long, 
thick,  and  brown.  Trunk  long,  fpiral.  ift  wings  two 
inches  long,  narrow,  entire,  brown;  2d,  (hort,  red,  with 
black  bars.  The  abdomen  •  is  red,  with  black  rings. 
Caterpillar  fmooth,  yellow-green,  with  a  pofterior  horn. 
6.  At'opos,  jeflamine  hawk- moth.  The  wings  are  en- 
tire :  the  trunk  long,  fpiral.  Above,  ift  wings  brown, 
clouded  with  grey  and  yellow,  and  a  yellowifh  fpot  in 
the  centre;  2d,  yellow,  with  two  waved  tranfverfe  llripes. 
The  abdomen  is  yellow,  with  feven  black-brown  belts. 
The  thorax  marked  like  a  Death's  head.  Length  two 
inches.  Caterpillar  very  large,  yellow,  with  fix  green 
and  orange  oblique  belts,  and  a  pofterior  horn.  7.  El- 
pener,  elephant  moth.  The  wings  are  angular,  entire. 
Above,  id  wings  ftriped  tranfverfely  with  red  and 
green  ;  2d,  black  at  the  bafe,  and  red  outwards.  The 
body  red  and  green.  Caterpillar  fmooth,  brown  and 
yellow,  with  a  pofterior  horn,  and  a  fnout  like  a  hpg- 
It  lives  on  vines,  convolvulus,  &c.  8.  Slel/atarum,  large 
bee  moth.  The  antenna  arc  thick  towards  the  ends, 
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brown.  The  trunk  is  fpiral :  trie  wings  are  fhort 
and  entire  :  the  body  is  thick,  brown,  and  hairy.  Firft 
"  wings  are  brown,  waved  ;  2d,  red  brown.  It  refrmbles 
a  large  bee.  Caterpillar  fmooth,  with  a  pollerior  blue 
horn,  tipt  with  red.  It  lives  on  "allium.  9.  Tipuh- 
formis,  fmall  bee  moth.  The  thorax  is  yellow  beneath: 
the  wings  are  fhort,  with  black  veins.  The  abdomen 
black,  bearded,  yellow  at  the  extremity.  Caterpillar  on 
the  lonicera.  10.  Filitendulte.  burnet  moth.  The  an- 
tennas, legs,  and  body,  are  black.  Second  wings  red, 
with  a  greenirh  border.  Firft  wines  bluilh  gieen,  with 
fix  red  fpots,  in  pairs.  Length  eight  lines.  Caterpil- 
lar yellow,  with  black  fpots.     It  lives  on  grafs. 

The  namefpbinx  is  given  to  this  genus  on  account 
ef  the  lingular  attitudes  ot  their  caterpillars,  who  apply 
the  hinder  part  of  their  body  to  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
holding  the  reft  of  it  ere&,  like  the  fabulous  fphinx. 
Mod  of  them  fpin  their  cod  under  ground,  making 
them  up  with  fmall  parcels  of  earth  and  grains  of  corn 
interwoven  with  threads.  The  fphinges  fly  either  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  or  after  funfet  in  the  evening.  They 
fly  heavily  and  fluggiflily,  often  emitting  a  kind  of 
four.d. 

SPIGELTA,  Worm-grass,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  order 
of  monogynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  un- 
der the  47th  order,  Sle/Jata.  The  corolla  is  funnelfha- 
ped  ;  the  capfule  is  didymous,  bilocular,  and  polylper- 
mous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  anthelmia  and  mari- 
landica. 

The  anthetmia  has  a  herbaceous  ftem,  and  its  higheft 
leaves  are  fourfold. 

*'  The  effe&s  of  this  medicine  ((ays  Dr  Browne)  are 
thefe:  It  firft  procures  fleep,  almoft  as  certainly,  and  in  an 
equal  degree,  with  opium ;  the  eyes  feem  to  be  diitended, 
and  fparkle  as  it  were  before  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox 
or  meafles,  which  may  be  eaiily  obferved  after  the  fleep  is 
over  ;  the  pulfe  grows  regular  and  rifes,  the  fever  cools, 
the  fymptoms  appear  more  favourable,  and  the  worms 
are  generally  difcharged  by  the  ule  of  the  fubfequent 
purgatives  (if  not  before)  in  great  quantities,  often 
above  ico  at  a  time  ;  but  when  a  few  only  come  away, 
which  is  feldom,  and  thefe  alive,  the  fame  dofes  are  again 
repeated,  which  feldom  or  never  fail.  I  never  faw  this 
medicine  fail  when  there  was  the  leaft  probability  of 
fuccefs  ;  nay,  often  prove  fuccefsful  when  there  was  not 
the  leaft  reafon  to  expeft  it.  I  have  been,  however, 
cautious  in  ordering  it  for  children  ;  for  though  I  never 
knew  it  at  all  hurtful,  its  effedt  upon  the  eyes  has  of- 
ten deterred  me  from  ordering  it  to  children,  whofe 
fibres  are  weak  and  relaxed,  and  in  whom  the  fevers 
from  this  lource  are  feldom  fo  vehement  as  to  hinder  the 
adminiflratien  of  other  medicines,  likely  as  effeftual  in 
other  cafes  of  this  nature.  This  plant  is  generally  had 
in  low  dry  lands,  after  they  have  been  turned  up  fome 
months,  and  after  great  rains  ;  its  talte  is  herbaceous, 
and  fomewhat  clammy,  its  growth  is  foft  and  fudden, 
its  ftalk  hollow,  fmooth,  and  roundifh.  Its  herbaceous 
talle  and  fudden  growth  would  alone  make  me  think  it 
capable  of  little  or  no  adlion,had  not  hundreds  of  care- 
ful obfetvations  fatisiied  me  to  the  contrary." 

The  marlundica,  perennial  worm-grais,  or  Indian 
pink.  The  beft  defcription  of  this  plant  which  we  have 
feen  is  given  by  Dr  Woodville,  in  his  Medical  Botany; 
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a  work  which  exhibits  a  complete  fyftematic  view  of   Spte**. 
the  medicinal  effe&s  of  vegetables.     Its  ftem  is  four-     sPice-    . 
cornered  ;  all  the  leaves  oppofile.  * 

Dr  Garden,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Dr  Hope,  profef- 
for  of  botany  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  dated 
'763,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plant.  "  About  40  years  ago,  the  anthelmintic  vir- 
tues of  the  root  of  this  plant  were  difcovered  by  the  In- 
dians ;  iince  which  time  it  has  been  much  ufed  here  by 
phyficians,  practitioners,  and  planters  ;  yet  its  true  dole 
is  not  generally  afcertained.  I  have  given  it  in  hun- 
dreds of  cales,  and  have  been  very  attentive  to  its  ef- 
fects. I  never  found  it  do  much  fervice,  except  when 
it  proved  gently  purgative.  Its  purgative  quality  na- 
tuially  led  me  to  give  it  in  febrile  difeafes,  which  feem- 
ed  to  arife  from  vifcidity  in  the  prima  vis;  and,  in 
thefe  cafes,  it  fucceeded  to  admiration,  even  when  the 
lick  did  not  void  worms. 

"  I  have  of  late,  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  Indian 
pink,  given  a  vomit,  when  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
permitted  it  ;  and  I  have  found  this  method  anfwer  fo 
well,  that  I  think  a  vomit  fhould  never  be  omitted.  I 
have  known  half  a  diam  of  this  root  purge  as  brifldy 
as  the  fame  quantity  ot  rhubarb  ;  at  other  times  I  have 
known  it,  though  given  in  large  quantities,  produce  no 
effect  upon  the  belly  :  in  fuch  cafes,  it  becomes  neceffa- 
ry  to  add  a  grain  or  two  of  fweet  mercury,  or  fome 
grains  of  rhubarb  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
fame  happy  effects  did  not  follow  its  ufe  in  this  way,  as 
when  it  was  purgative  without  addition.  The  addition, 
however,  of  the  purgative  renders  its  ufe  fafe,  and  re- 
moves all  danger  of  convulfions  of  the  eyes,  although 
neither  ol.  rube,  fabinet,  or  any  other  nervous  fubftance, 
is  given  along  with  it.  It  is,  in  general,  fafer  to  give  it 
in  large  dofes  than  in  fmall ;  for,  from  the  latter,  more 
frequently  the  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  and  con- 
vullions,  &c.  follow ;  whereas,  from  large  dofes,  I  have 
not  known  any  other  effect  than  its  proving  emetic  or 
violently  cathartic.  To  a  child  of  two  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  taking  10  grains  of  the  root  twice  a-day, 
without  having  any  other  effect  than  making  her  dull 
and  giddy,  I  prefciibed  22  grains  morning  and  even- 
ing, which  purged  her  brifldy,  and  brought  away  five 
large  worms.  After  fome  months  an  increafed  dole 
had  the  fame  good  effeds.  I  prefer  the  root  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant;  of  which,  when  properly  dried, 
I  gave  from  1  2  to  60  or  70  grains  in  fubftance.  In 
infulion,  it  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three, 
or  four  drams,  twice  a-day.  I  have  found  that,  by- 
keeping,  the  plant  lofes  its  virtue  in  part ;  for  40  grains 
of  the  root  which  has  not  been  gathered  above  two 
months,  will  operate  as  ftrongly  as  60  which  has  been 
kept  for  15  months." 

In  Dr  Garden's  fubfequent  letters,  addreffed  to  Dr 
Hope,  in  the  years  1704  and  1766,  the  efficacy  of  this 
root  in  worm  cafes  is  further  confirmed;  and  he  obfervts, 
that  the  root  keeps  better  than  he  at  firft  thought  (ha- 
ving lately  ufed  it  feveral  years  old  with  great  fuccefs). 
In  what  he  calls  continued  or  remitting  low  worm  fe- 
vers, he  found  its  efficacy  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
rod.  Jepeniar  virg. 

SPICE,  any  kind  of  aromatic  drug  that  has  hot  and 
pungent  qualities :  fuch  are  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  &c. 
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SprcM-I/Iandt,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Sec  Bahba,  Mo- 
tvcc/i-IJlands,  and  Ceylon. 

SPIDER,  in  zoology.     See  Aranea. 

SPIDERWORT,  in  botany.    See  Phalangium. 

SPIGNfclL,  in  botany.      See  Athamanta. 

SPIKE,  or  Oil  of Spike,  a  name  given  to  an  eflential 
oil  diililled  from  lavender,  and  much  uf'ed  by  the  varmlh- 
niakere  and  the  painters  in  enamel. 

SPIKENARD,  in  botany.     See  Nardus. 

SPILANTHUS,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  oi fyngenejia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polysomia  tqualis.  The  common  calyx  iseredl;  the  leaf- 
lets numerous,  fnb-equal,  and  oblong,  the  two  exterior 
being  longer  than  the  reft.  The  compound  corolla  is 
uniform  and  tubular  ;  the  florets  are  hermaphrodite  and 
equal ;  the  proper  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped.  The  fila- 
ments are  five  in  number,  and  fhort.  The  anthers  cy- 
lindrical and  tubular.  The  feeds  are  vertical,  oblong, 
flat,  and  covered  with  chaff.  The  receptacle  is  palea- 
ceous and  conical.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  the  urens, 
pfeudo-pcmclla,  acmella,  falivaria,  atriplicifolia,  infipida, 
and  oleracea. 

SPINA  cervina,  the  fame  as  the  rhamnus  cathar- 
ticus.     See  Rhamnus. 

Spina  Ventola,  in  furgery,  that  fpecies  of  corruption 
of  the  bones  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  internal  parts, 
and  by  degrees  enlarges  the  bone,  and  raifes  it  into  a 
tumor.     See  Surgery. 

SPINACIA,  spinagf,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  digcia,  and  to  the  order 
oi  pentandna  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyfleni  arranged  un- 
der the  I  2th  order,  Holorace*.  The  male  calyx  is 
quinquepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla :  the  female  calyx 
is  qnadrifid  ;  no  cerolla ;  there  are  four  ftyles,  and  one 
feed  within  the  indurated  calyx.  There  are  only  two 
fpecies,  the  oleracea  and  tera.  i.  The  o/eracea,  com- 
mon fpinage,  has  fefiile  fruits  and  fagittated  leaves.  It 
has  been  cultivated  in  1'ritain  fince  1568,  but  it  is 
not  known  !rom  what  country  it  was  originally  brought. 
When  intended  for  winter  ule,  it  fhouhl  be  fown  on  an 
open  ipot  of  ground  in  the  latter  end  ot  July  ;  obfer- 
ving  to  do  it  if  poffible  when  the  weather  is  rainy. 
When  the  young  plants  are  come  up,  the  weeds  mull 
be  deltroycd,  and  trie  plants  let  at  about  five  inches 
afunder.  The  ground  bcin.r  kept  cleat  of  weeds,  the 
fpinage  will  be  tit  tor  ule  >n  October.  The  way  of  ga- 
thering it  to  advantage  is  only  to  take  off  the  longeft 
leaves,  leaving  thole  in  the  centre  to  grow  bigger;  and 
at  this  rate  a  bed  ot  fpinage  will  furnifh  the  table  tor  a 
whole  winter,  till  the  fpinage  f  wn  in  fpring  is  become 
fit  for  life,  which  is  common  in  April,  z.  The  Jera, 
wild  fpinage,  produces  its  fruit  on  footftalks. 

SPIN    Gl,  or  Spinach.     See  Spinacia. 

SPlNiE,  in  botany,  thorns,  rigid  prickles:  a  fpecies 
of  t-rm  1,  growing  on  various  parts  ot  certain  plants  for 
their  de'ence  ;  [ptns  ramorum  urrrnt  pecorn.  On  the 
branchts  we  find  examplts  in  the  pyrus,  prunus,  citrus, 
bippuphaes,  gmclina,  rhamnus,  lycium,  &c.  ;  on  the 
leaves  in  the  aloe,  agave,  yucca,  ilex,  hippomane,  theo- 
phrafta,  carlina,  &c.  ;  on  the  calyx,  in  the  carduus, 
cnicus,  centauria,  moluccella,  galcopfi.%  Sec. ;  on  the 
fiuit,  in  the  trapa,  tribulus,  inurex,  fpinacia,  agiemo- 
Siia,  datura,  &c. 

SPINAL  marrow.  Set  Anatomy,  Part  V.  n°  132. 
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SPINALIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral  muf- 
cles,  &c.  of  the  fpine. 

SPINDLE-trke,  in  botany.     See  Euonymus.       . 

SPINE,  spina  dorsi.     See  Anatomy,  n°  30. 

Spine,  in  botany.      See  Spin^. 

SPINELLO,  a  Tufcan  painter,  of  great  repute  in 
lu's  time.  He  painted  a  pitture  of  the  fallen  angels,  in 
which  he  drew  fo  horrid  a  pifture  of  Lucifer,  that  it 
frightened  him  fo  much  as  to  affeft  his  fenfes  ever  after. 
He  flourifhed  about  the  year  1 380. 

SPINET,  or  Spinnet,  a  mufical  inftrument  ranked 
in  the  fecond  or  third  place  among  harmonious  inftru- 
ments.  It  confifts  of  a  cheft  or  belly  made  ot  the  moll 
porous  and  refinous  wood  to  be  found,  and  a  table  of 
fir  glued  on  flips  of  wood  calledyi/mmfrj,  which  bear  on 
the  fides.  On  the  table  is  railed  two  little  prominences 
or  bridges,  wherein  are  placed  fo  many  pins  as  there  are 
chords  or  firings  to  the  inftrument.  It  is  played  on  by- 
two  ranges  of  continued  keys,  the  former  range  being 
the  order  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  and  that  behind  the  or- 
der of  the  artificial  notes  or  femitones  The  keys  are 
fo  many  flat  pieces  of  wood,  which,  touched  and  pref- 
fed  down  at  the  end,  make  the  other  raife  a  jack  which 
flrike  and  found  the  firings  by  means  of  the  end  of  a 
crow's  quill,  wherewith  it  is  armed.  The  30  firfl  firings 
are  of  biafs,  the  other  more  delicate  ones  of  fleel  or 
iron-wire  ;  they  aie  all  fttetched  over  the  two  bridge* 
already  mentioned.  The  figure  of  the  fpinet  is  a  long 
fquare  or  parallelogram  ;  fome  call  it  an  harp  couchett, 
and  the  harp  an  inverted Jpinct.   See  the  article  Harp. 

This  inftrument  is  generally  tuned  by  the  ear,  which 
method  of  the  practical  mulicians  is  founded  on  a  fup- 
pofition  that  the  ear  is  a  perfect  jud^e  of  an  oc\ave  and 
a  fifth.  The  general  rule  is  to  be^in  at  a  certain  note, 
as  C,  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  inftrument,  and 
tuning  all  the  oflaves  up  and  down,  and  alfo  the  fifths, 
reckoning  feven  lemitoncs  to  each  fifth,  by  which  mean* 
the  whole  is  tuned.  Sometimes  to  the  common  or  fun- 
damental play  ot  the  fpinet  is  added  another  fimilar  one 
in  uniton,  and  a  third  in  o£lave  to  the  firfl,  to  make  the 
harmony  the  fullei  ;  they  are  either  played  fepiratcly 
or  together  by  means  ot  a  flop :  theft  are  called  </  u  It 
or  triple  fpmcti ;  fometimts  a  play  of  violins  is  added,  by 
means  of  a  bow,  or  a  few  wheels  parallel  to  the  keys, 
which  prels  the  things  and  make  the  found  Iall  as  lon.j 
as  the  mufician  plcaits,  and  heighten  anJ  folten  then* 
more  or  lefs,  as  they  aie  more  or  lets  prefied.  The 
harplicho.il  s  a  kind  of  Ipinet,  only  with  another  dif- 
polition  of  the  keys  (fee  the  article  Harpsichord). 
The  inftrument  takes  its  name  from  the  Imall  quill  ends 
which  touch  the  filings,  rclcmblin^ jpirnt  or  thorns. 

^PINIFEX,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  glali  of  p-Aygiim  a  and  order  of  monad  .  The 
hermaphrodite  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  bivafved  bi- 
fhnrous  flumes,  the  valvckts  being  parallel  to  the  rachis; 
the  corolla  is  b'valved  and  awnlels  ;  there  are  three  lta- 
mina  and  two  ftyles  In  the  male  flowers  the  calyx  is 
common  with  the  herm.iphiodite  ;  the  corolla  and  lta- 
mina  are  fimilar.  i  here  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  fquar. 
rofus. 

SPINNING,  in  commerce,  the  a£l  or  art  of  redu- 
cing lilk,  rlax,  hemp,  wool,  hair,  or  other  malteis,  into 
thiead.  Spinnin  ;  is  either  performed  on  the  wheel, 
or  with  a  diftaff  and  fpindle,  or  with  other  machines 
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p.'oper  for  the  feveral  kinds  of  working.  Hemp,  flax, 
nettle-thread,  and  other  like  vegetable  matters,  are  to 
be  wetted  in  fpinning :  filks,  wools,  &c.  are  fpun  dry, 
and  do  not  need  water ;  yet  there  is  a  way  of  fpinning 
or  reeling  filk  as  it  comes  off  the  cafes  or  balls,  where 
hot  and  even  boiling  water  is  to  be  tiled  (fee  Silk). 
The  valt  variety,  and  the  importance  of  thofe  branches 
of  our  manufactures,  which  are  produced  from  cotton, 
wool,  and  flax,  fpun  into  yarn,  together  with  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  provifians,  and  the  low  price  of  labour  in  many 
foreign  countries;  which  are  our  rivals  in  trade,  have  oc- 
cafioued  many  attempts  at  home  to  render  fanning 
more  eafy,  cheap,  and  expeditious.  For  which  fee 
Cotton  Spinning  and  Cotto.v  Mills. 

Thefe  contrivances  have  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland 
been  applied  to  the  fpinning  of  flax  ;  but  a  very  con- 
fiderable  improvement  has  lately  been  -made  by  Mr  An- 
tis  of  Fulneck  near  Leeds  ot  the  common  fpinning 
wheel.  It  is  well  known,  that  hitherto  much  time  has 
been  loft  by  flopping  the  wheel  in  order  to  fhift  the 
thread  from  one  tt?.ple  on  the  flyer  to  another  ;  but  in 
Mr  Antis's  wheel  the  bobbin  is  made  to  move  back- 
wards and  forwards,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of 
this  perpetual  interruption,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  breaking  the  thread  and  loling  the  end.  This 
is  effected  by  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel  being  extend- 
ed through  the  pillar  next  the  fpinncr,  and  formed  into 
i  pinion  of  ore  leaf  A,  which  takes  into  a  wheel  B, 
feven  inches  diameter,  having  on  its  periphery  97  teeth; 
fo  that  07  revolutions  of  the  ereat  wheel  cauie  one  of 
the  lefTer  wheel.  On  this  lcffer  wheel  is  fixed  a  ring  of 
wire  ccc;  which,  being  fupported  on  fix  legs,  ftands 
obliquely  to  the  whtel  itlelf,  touching  it  at  one  part, 
and  pr  jeering  nearly  three  qua  ters  of  an  inch  at  the 
oppolitc  one  :  near  the  fide  of  this  wheel  is  an  upright 
lever  C,  about  15  incites  Ion;,  m  iving  on  a  centre, 
three  inches  from  its  lover  extremity,  and  connected  at 
the  top  to  a  Hiding  bar  D;  from  which  rifes  an  upright 
piece  of  biafs  E,  which  worki.i"  IB  the  notch  or  a  pul- 
ley drives  the  bobbin  F  backward  and  forward,  accord- 
ing as  the  oblique  wire  forces  a  pin  G  in  or  out,  as  the 
wheel  moves  round.  To  reoulate  and  afCil  the  alter- 
nate motion,  a  weight  H  hangs  by  a  line  to  the  Aiding 
bar,  and  paffuv;  over  a  pulley  I  riles  and  tails  as  the 
bobbin  advances  or  recedes,  and  tends  conltdiitly  to 
keep  the  pin  in  contact  with  the  wire.  It  is  evident, 
bom  this  defcription.  that  one  fl?.ple  only  is  wanted  to 
the  flyer  ;  which,  beinr  placed  near  the  extremity  K, 
the  thread  paffing  throu,  ;h  it  is  by  the  motion  of  the 
bobbin  laid  regularly  thereon.  For  this  invention  the 
Society  instituted  at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Sec.  gave  the  author  a  premium  of  twenty  gui- 
ceas. 

SrINOSUS  CAOiis,  in  botany;  a  ftem  covered 
with  ftiong  woody  prickles,  whole  roots  are  not  fuper- 
f.cial,  but  proceedin  j  from  the  body  of  the  flem.  When 
applied  to  a  leaf,  fjiinofum  folium,  it  indicites  the  mar- 
gin running  out  into  rigid  points  or  prickles,  quod  mar. 
gmr  exit  in  acuminn  duiiora,  rigid  1,  t,un<tmia. 

SPINOUS,  in  botany.     See  Spinosus. 

SpiHOUi  h'Jbiri,  fuch  as  have  iome  of  the  rays  of  the 
back  fins  1  mining  out  into  thorns  or  prickles,  as  the 
perch,  &c 

SPINOZA  (Benedict).  wa>  brm  at  A  ml--,  dan  the 
*4tii  Nuvenjber  1632.    His  lather  was  a  jew  of  For- 
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tugal,  by  profefCon  a  merchant.  After  being  taught  Spinoz=. 
Latin  by  a  phyfician,  he  applied  himfelf  for  many  years  1"~ ""v""- 
to  the  ftudy  of  theology,  and  afterwards  devoted  him- 
felf entirely  to  philofophy.  He  began  very  early  to  be 
diffatisfied  with  the  Jewilh  religion  ;  and  as  his  temper 
was  open,  he  did  not  conceal  his  doubts  from  the  fyna- 
goirue.  The  Jews,  it  is  faid,  offered  to  tolerate  his  in- 
fidelity, and  even  promifed  him  a  penlion  of  a  thoufand 
dollars  per  annum,  if  he  would  remain  in  their  fociety, 
and  continue  outwardly  to  pra&ife  their  ceremonies. 
But  if  this  offer  was  really  made,  he  rejected  it,  per- 
haps from  his  averfion  to  hypocrify,  or  rather  becaufe 
he  could  not  endure  the  reftraint  which  it  .would  have 
impofed-  He  alfo  refuted  beinj  conftituted  heir  to  an 
independent  fortune,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natural 
claimants ;  and  he  learned  the  art  of  polifhing  glafs  for 
fpectacles,  that  he  might  fubtitt  independently  of  every 
one. 

He  would  probably  have  conrinued  in  the  fyna-ro^ue 
for  fome  time  longer,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  accident. 
As  he  was  returning  home  one  evening  from  the  the- 
atre, he  was  ftabbed  by  a  Jew :  the  wound  was  flight  ; 
but  the  attempt  naturally  ltd  Soinoza  to  conclude  that 
the  Jews  h?.d  formed  the  defign  of  aiTrflinating  him. 
After  leaving  the  fyna joguc,  he  became  a  Chriftian, 
and  frequented  the  churches  of  the  Lutherans  and  Cai- 
vinifls.  He  now  devoted  himftll  more  than  ever  to  his 
favourite  philofophicl  fpcculations  ;  and  finding  him- 
felf frequently  interrupted  by  the  vifits  of  his  friends, 
he  left  ■ mlterdam,  and  fettled  at  the  Hagut,  where  he 
often  continued  for  three  months  together  without  ever 
ftirring  from  his  lodging.  Darin?  his  refidence  in  that 
city,  his  hoftels,  who  was  a  Lutheran,  alktd  him  one 
day  if  fhe  could  be  faved  while  fhe  continued  in  her  re- 
ligion ?  "  Yes  (replied  Spinoza),  provided  you  join  to 
your  religion  a  peaceible  and  virtuous  life  '  -  From  this 
anfwer  it  has  been  concluded  that  he  was  a  Chriftian- 
in  appearance  only,  while  in  reality  he  regarded  all  re- 
ligions as  indifferent.  But  this  concluiion  would  be 
too  fevere,  even  it  the  woman  had  beeu  a  Mahometan. 
His  T>a3 nut  Thnlog-ce-politicus,  which  w-s  publilhed 
about  that  time,  is  a  better  proof  of  his  infincerity  than, 
a  thoufand  fuch  concluiions  ;  tor  this  book  contains  all 
thofe  do.-'rints  in  embryo  which  were  afterwards  unfold- 
ed in  his  Opera  Pojlhuma,  and  which  ate  generally  coa- 
fideicd  as  a  iyftem  c-t  atheifm. 

His  tame,  which  had  now  fpread  far  and  wide,  obli- 
ged him  to  netimes  to  interrupt  his  philoloohical  reve. 
ries.  Learned  men  vifited  him  ftom  all  quarters  While 
the  prince  of  Conde  commanded  the  Fiench  army  in. 
Utrecht,  he  intreated  Spinoza  t  1  vilit  him;  and  though- 
he  was  abtent  when  the  philofopher  arrived,  he  return* 
ed  immediately,  and  fpent  a  considerable  time  with  him 
in  converfation.  The  elector  Palatine  offered  to  make 
Spinoza  profeffbr  of  philofophy  at  Heidelberg  ;  which, 
however,  he  declined. 

He  died  of  a  coufumptior.  at  the  Hague  on  the  2  ift 
February  1  677.  at  the  a-;e  or  45.  His  lite  was  a  per- 
petual contradiction  to  his  opinions.  He  was  tempe. 
rate,  liberal,  and  remarkably  difintereftcd  ;  he  was  fo* 
ciable,  affable,  and  friendly.  His  converfation  was 
agreeable  and  iuitruCtive,  and  never  deviated  from  the 
ftiicteil  propriety. 

'i  he  only  edition  of  the  works  of  Spinoza  that  we 
have  feco  is  in  two  volumes  fmall  4U> ;  die  lormer  of 
9  whiA 
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6pin<-r».   which  was  printed  at  Hamburg  in  the  year  1670,  and 

""■"^ '  the  latter  we  know  not  where,  in  1677,  a  few  months 

after  his  death.  In  the  Tradatus  Theologico-politicus, 
already  mentioned,  he  treats  of  prophecy  and  prnjkls  ; 
and  of  the  call  of  the  Helmut,  whom  he  affirms  to  have 
been  diftinguilhed  from  other  nations  only  by  the  ad- 
mirable form  of  their  government,  and  the  fitnefs  of 
their  laws  for  long  preferring  their  political  (late.  He 
is  likewife  of  opinion,  or  at  leaftjiretends  to  be  fo,  that 
God  may,  in  what  wc  call  a  fvpernalurul  -way,  have  gi- 
ven political  inftitutcs  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrew  s,  who  were,  he  fays,  at  no  time  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple to  the  Supreme  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth;  for, 
according  to  him,  all  hiftory,  facred  and  profane, 
teftif.es  that  every  nation  was  bleffed  with  the  light  of 
prophecy.  That  light  indeed,  if  his  notions  of  it  be 
juft,  was  of  very  little  value.  He  labours  to  prove,  that 
the  prophets  were  diftinguithed  from  other  men  only 
by  their  piety  and  virtue  ;  that  their  revelations  de- 
pended wholly  on  their  imaginations  and  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  their  minds  ;  that  they  were  often  grofsly  ig- 
norant and  highly  prejudiced ;  that  the  fpeculative  opi- 
nions of  one  prophet  aie  feldom  in  unifon  with  thofe  of 
another  ;  and  that  their  writings  aie  valuable  to  U3  on- 
ly for  the  excellent  lules  which  he  acknowledges  they 
contain  refpe&ing  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue.  He 
then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  divine  law  and  of  mi- 
racles ;  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  no  miracle,  in 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  can  have  been  at  any 
time  pei  formed  ;  becaufe  every  thing  happens  by  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  nature,  the  refult  of  the  divine  decrees,  which 
are  from  all  eternity  neceffary  thcmfclves.  He  acknow- 
ledges, that  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  profeflcs  to  ad- 
mit as  true  hiftory,  miracles  arc  often  mentioned ;  but 
he  fays  that  they  were  only  fingular  events  which  the 
facred  hiftorians  imagined  to  be  miraculous :  and  he  then 
gives  fome  very  extraordinary  rules  for  interpreting  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  where  they 
treat  of  miracles,  or  appear  to  foretel  future  events. 
See  our  articles  Miracle  and  Prophecy. 

Having  thus  dwelled  the  Scriptures  of  every  thing 
characlenftic  of  a  revelation  from  heaven,  he  next  calls 
in  quellion  their  authenticity.  He  affirms,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  clearell  internal  evidence,  that  the  Penta- 
teuch and  all  the  other  hiftoiical  books  mud  have  been 
written  by  one  man  ;  and  that  man,  he  thinks,  could 
not  have  flourilhed  at  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  Ezra. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  unworthy  of  the  ta- 
lents of  Spinoza  ;  for  that  he  had  talents  is  incontro- 
vertible. His  principal  obje&ion  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch  is,  that  Mofes  is  made  to  fpeak  ot  him- 
ftlf  in  the  third  pcrfon,  and  to  talk  of  the  Canaanites 
bcinc;  then  in  the  land  ;  and,  becaufe  he  finds  in  his 
writings,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  Jofhua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  &c.  places  defigned  by  names  which  he 
fuppofes  they  had  not  in  the  early  ages  of  which  thefe 
books  contain  the  hiftory,  he  concludes  that  thefe  wri- 
tings muft  be  one  compilation  from  ancient  records 
made  at  a  very  late  period  ;  more  efpecially  as  the  au- 
thor often  fpeaks  of  things  of  great  antiquity  remaining 
to  this  day.  The  books  of  Efther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Chronicles,  mud  have  been  compiled,  he  thinks, 
und«r  the  Maccabees ;  and  he  feems  to  confider  as  of 
equal  value  with  them  the  llory  of  Tobit,  and  the  other 


two  apocryphal  treatifes  intitled  the  Wifdom  of  Solo.  SpinoM. 
mon  and  Ecclefiafticiis.  •    '  ■  "  <c~ ' 

Thefe  fenfelefl  cavils,  worthy  only  of  one  of  thofe 
modern  freethinkers  whofe  learning,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bilhop  Warburton,  is  not  fufficient  to  carry  them  even 
to  the  confines  of  rational  doubt,  we  have  inlP'ieiitly 
obviated  in  another  plate  (fee  Scri'pture,  11  8 — »l.) 
Spinoza  urges  them  aeainft  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  The  prophecies  of  liaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  Daniel,  Hofca,  and  Jonah,  are,  as  we  have  them, 
only  fragments,  he  fays,  of  the  writings  of  thofe  men 
compiled  by  the  Pharifeee  under  the  I'econJ  temple  from 
ancient  and  voluminous  records. 

In  the  midft  of  this  dogmatical fecpticifm,  if  we  may 
ufe  fuch  a  phrafe,  he  bears  fuch  a  teftimony  to  the  lait 
chapters  of  the  book  ol  Daniel,  as  we  ftiould  not  have 
looked  for  in  the  writings  either  of  a  Jew  or  of  a  Deift. 
After  detailing  the  various  hypothefes  which  in  his  time 
were  held  reflecting  the  author  and  the  intention  of  the 
book  of  Job;  in  which,  he  fays,  Momus  is  called  Sa- 
tan, he  proceeds  in  thefe  words  :  "  Tranfeo  ad  Da- 
nielis  librum  ;  hie  fine  dubio  ex  cap.  8.  ipfius  Danish's 
fcripta  continet.  Undcnarp  autem  priora  fotcm  capi- 
ta defcripta  fuerint,  nefeio*;"  thus  admitting  the  fa-*  TraiJa- 
mous  prophecy  ot  the  lew  my  weeks.  The  canon  of'"'' "P-*- 
the  Old  Teftament,  he  fays,  was  finally  fettled  by  tab-''-1'30" 
bins  of  the  Pharifaical  feet,  who  wifhed  to  exclude  from 
it  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Etcitfi-tfla,  and  E-z.:tiel,  as 
they  had  actually  excluded  others  of  equal  value  ;  but 
the  three  books  in  queftion  were  inferted  by  the  influ. 
ence  of  two  of  the  rabbis  of  greater  wifdom  and  inte- 
grity than  the  reft. 

That  fo  paradoxical  a  writer,  who  had  been  original- 
ly a  Jew,  and  was  now  almoft  a  Deift,  fhould  have 
treated  the  New  Teftament  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
the  Old,  will  not  furprife  the  intelligent'  reader.  He 
begins  his  remarks,  however,  with  affirming,  that  no' 
man  can  perufe  the  Chriftian  Scriptures,  and  not  ac- 
knowledge the  apoftles  to  have  been  prophets  ;  but  he 
thinks  that  their  mode  of  prophelying  was  altogether 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  under  the  Mofaic 
difpenfation  ;  and  that  the  gift,  whatever  it  was,  for- 
fook  them  the  inllant  that  they  left  off  preaching,  as 
their  writings  have  to  him  every  appearance  of  human 
eompofitione.  This  diftinction  between  Chriftian  and 
Jewiih  prophecy  is  the  more  wonderful,  that  he  founds 
it  principally  on  the  diffimilarity  of  jlyle  vifible  in  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  ;  though,  in 
his  fecond  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  works  of  the 
Jewiih  prophets,  he  fays  exprefsly,  "  Stylus  deinde 
prophetiae  pro  eloquent ia  cujufque  prophets  variabat, 
prophetic  enim  Ezekielis  et  Amofis  non  funt,  ut  ills 
Efaia:,  Nachumi  eleganti,  fed  rudiore  ftylo  fcripta:.'* 
That  the  Hebrew  fcholar  may  be  convinced  ot  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  he  recommends  to  him  to  ftudy 
diligently  the  .writings  of  thefe  prophets,  and  to  confi- 
der the  occafions  on  which  their  prophecies  were  utter- 
ed :  "  Quae  fi  omnia  refte  perpendentur  (fays  he)  fa« 
cile  oftendant,  Deum  nullum  habere  ilylum  peculiarcm 
dicendi,  fed  tantum  pro  eruditione,  et  capacitate  pre- 
phtta;  eatenus  effe  elegantem,  compendiofum,  fevenim, 
rudem,  prolixum,  et  obfeurum."  Another  obje&ion 
brought  by  Spinoza  againft  the  prophecies  of  the  New 
Teftament  arifes  from  the  authors  of  them  having-  been 
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at  all  tinea  matters  of  themfelves.  Thii,  fays  he,  was  attended  with  kfs  trouble  to  himfclf  (j've  vi,Jw  dok,  Spine  w, 
peculiarly  the  cafe  of  St  Paul,  who  often  confirms  his  Jii»  precious,  five  quocunque  demum  modo  facilius  potent);  -  »""  ' 
doctrine  by  reafinint;,  which  the  Jcwifh  prophets  never     and  may  treat  as  an  enemy  every  pcrfou  who  fb.aU  at- 

tempt  to  obflruct  his  purpole.     But  when  men  agree 


condescended  to  do,  as  it  would  have  fubmitted  their 
dogmas  to  the  examination  of  private  judgment.  Yet, 
with  fingular  inconfiftency,  he  affirm,,  that  the  Jewifli 
prophets  could  not  know  that  the  impreffions  made  on 
their  imaginations  proceeded  from  God,  but  by  a  fign 
•riven  them,  which  by  their  own  reafon  or judgment  they 
knew  would  never  be  vouchfafed  to  an  impious  or  a 
wicked  man, 


to  devolve  this  right  upon  others,  and  to  conftitute  a 
political  (late,  which  both  reafon  and  appetite  muft  ptr- 
fuade  them  to  do,  then  are  they  in  duly  bound  to  obey 
every  mandate  of  the  government,  however  abfurd  it 
Diav  be  (omnia  mandata  tamtlji  abfurdijfima),  as  long  a* 
that  government  can  enforce  its  edicts,  and  no  longer  ; 
for,  according  to  hits,  light  and  power  are  fo  infepa- 


After  thefe  very  free  remarks  on  the  Scriptures  of  rably  united,  that  when  a  government  loles  its  power,  k 

the  Old  and  New  Teltaments,  he  naturally  enough  ex-  has  no  longer  the  fmalleft  claim  to  obedience.     TLi; 

preffes  a  fufpicion,  that  by  thofe  who  conlider  the  Bible  doctrine,  he  fays,  is  moit  obviuujly  jutl  when  taught  of 

as  the  epiftle  of  God  fent  from  heaven  to  men,  he  will  democratical  governments;  but  it  is  in  fact  equally  true 

be  thought  to  have  finned  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft  by  of  monarchies  and  ariftocracies  :  "  Nam  quitquis  fura- 

vilifyin"  his  didates.    This  leads  him  to  inquire  in  what  mam  habet  poteltatem,  five  unus  fit,  five  pauci,  fi 


fenfe  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God  ;  and  he 
gravely  determines  them  to  be  fo  only  as  they  aSually 
contribute  to  make  men  more  virtuous  and  holy.  It  is 
not  enough  that  they  are  calculated  to  improve  virtue 
and  holinefs  :  for  fhould  the  words  of  the  languages  in 
which  they  are  written  acquire  in  procefs  of  time  a  fig- 
nification  different  fiom  what  they  had  originally ;  fhould 
mankind  lofe  all  knowledge  of  thefe  languages;  or  even 
fhould  they  agree  to  neglect  the  books,  whether  from 
ignorance  01  from  wilfulnefs  —  thofe  books  would  ceafe 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  become  nothing  better  than 
wade  paper  and  ink  ;  ju!t  as  the  two  tables,  which  Mo- 
fts  broke  on  obferving  the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen, 
were  not  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israe- 
lites, but  merely  two  pieces  of  Hone  !  The  Scriptures, 
however,  are  the  word  of  God,  becaufe  they  teach  the 
true  religion  of  which  God  is  the  author  ;  and  they 
have  taught  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  he  fays,  that  it  can 
never  be  loll  or  corrupted  whatever  become  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teflaments,  or  of  the  languages  in 
which  they  are  written.  The  whole  of  religion,  as 
the  Scriptures  themfelves  teftity,  conlifls  in  the  love  of 
God  above  all  things,  and  of  our  neighbours  as  our- 
felves  :  whence  it  follows,  that  we  mull  believe  that 
God  exifls,  and  watcheth  over  all  things  by  his  provi- 
dence ;  that  he  is  omnipotent,  and  has  decreed  the 
pious  to  be  ultimately  happy,  and  the  impious  miier- 
able  ;  and  that  our  final  falvation  depends  folely  on  His 
grace  or  favour.  Thefe  truths,  with  their  neceffary 
•:onfequenccs,  are  the  word  of  God:  they  are  clearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  can  never  be  corrupted  ; 
but  every  thing  elfe  in  thefe  volumes  is  vain,  he  fays, 
and  of  no  greater  importance  to  us  than  facts  related  in 
any  other  ancient  and  authentic  hiflory. 

Such  are  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  of  re- 
velation by  a  man  whom  a  critic,  writing  in  a  Chriilian 
country,  and  pro'effing  to  be  a  zealous  Chriilian  him- 
ftlf,  has  lately  pronounced  to  have  been  a  chofen  vejfel. 
For  what  purpofe  he  was  chofen  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive. His  religion,  as  it  appears  in  the  TraBatus,  is 
the  word  kind  of  Dtifm ;  and  his  politics  arc  fuch  as 
our  monthly  critics  are  n*t  wont  to  teach,  and  fuch  as 
we  trull  fhall  never  be  ferioufly  taught  by  any  Britifh 
fubject.  By  the  law  of  nature,  he  fays,  every  man  be- 
fore the  formation  of  civil  government  has  an  unquef- 
tionable  rght  to  whatever  appears  eligible  either  to  his 
reafon  or  to  his  appetites  ;  and  may  get  poffeffion  of  it 
by  intnaty,  by  violence,  by  fraud,  or  by  any  other  means 


mque  omnes,  ccrtum  ell  ei  lummum  jus  quicquid  velit 
imperandi,  competere  :  et  praHerea  quifquis  poteflatem  fe- 
defendendi,  live  iponte,  live  vi  coailus,  in  alium  traul- 
tulit,  eum  fuo  jure  naturali  plane  ceflifTe,  et  confequea- 
ter  eidem  ad  omnia  abfolute  parcre  dccieviffe  quod  om- 
nia prsellare  tenetur,  quamdiu  rex,  live  nobiies,  five  po- 
pulus  fummam,  quam  acceperunt,  potellatem,  qua:  juris 
transfcrendi  fundamentum  fuit,  conlervant;  ntc  his  plu- 
ra  addere  opus  ell*."     We  heartily  a^ree  with  him,  '  TracT. 

that  to  this  precious  conelulion  it  is  necdlefs  to  add  a"a>\ v"~ 
i-     1  j  p.  1B1. 

tingle  word. 

Taking  our  leave  therefore  of  his  TraBatus  Theolo- 
gico-politicus,  we  foall  now  give  our  readers  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  his  Opera  Pofibuma.  Thefe  confill  of,  1.  E- 
THICA,  more  gsometrtco  demonjlrata ;  2.  Politic*  ; 
3-De  Emenbatione  Intellectus;  4.  Epistql/E, 
et  ad eas  Resbonsiones;  5.  Compendium  oramma- 
tices  Linguae  Hebr^.c. 

The  Ethica  are  divided  into  five  parts,  which  treat 
in  order,  de  DiO  ;  de  naturae!  online  mentis  ;  de  ort- 
gine  et  natura  affectUUM  ;  de  servitute  humana,fu 
de  AFFECTUUM  VJRliJUS;  de  P0TENT1A  intellectus,. 
feu  de  libertate  humana.  As  the  author  prolefies to 
tread  in  the  foottleps  of  the  geometers,  and  to  deduce" 
all  his  conclufions  by  rigid  demonilration  from  a  few 
felf-evident  truths,  he  introduces  his  work,  after  the 
manner  of  Euclid,  with  a  collection  of  definitions  and 
axioms.  Thefe  are  couched  in  terms  generally  ambi- 
guous ;  and  therefore  the  reader  will  do  well  to  con. 
fider  attentively  in  what  fenfe,  if  in  any,  they  can  be 
admitted  ;  for  it  will  not  be  found  eafy  to  grant  his 
premifes,  and  at  the  fame  time  refufe  his  conclufions. 
His  definition  of  Jubilance,  for  iuilance,  is  fo  esprefled 
as  to  admit  of  two  fenfes  ;  in  one  of  which  it  isjufl, 
whilfl  in  the  other  it  is  the  parent  of  the  moll  impious 
abfurdity.  We  fhall  give  it  in  his  own  words  :  "  Per 
fubftantiam  intelligo  id,  quod  in  le  ell,  ct  per  fe  conci- 
pitur :  hoc  eft  id,  cujus  conceptus  nou  indiget  concep- 
tu  alterius  rei,  a  quo  forman  debeat."  If  by  this  be 
meant,  that  a  fubflance  is  that  which  we  can  conceive 
by  itfelf  without  attending  to  any  thing  elfe,  or  thinking 
of  its  formation,  the  definition,  wc  believe,  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  reflecting  mind  as  lufrkiently  diilin- 
guifhing  the  thing  defined  from  an  attribute,  which,  he 
fays,  is  that  which  we  perceive  of  a  iubllance,  and 
which  we  certainly  cannot  conceive  as  exilting  by  it- 
felf. Thus  the  writer  of  this  article  can  (hut  his  eyes 
and  contemplate  in  idea  the  Imall  4to  volume  now  be- 
fore 
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•SpiroH.  fore  him,  without  attending  to  any  thing  elfe,  or  think- 
>r*~~  in?  of  its  paradoxical  author,  or  even  of  the  Great  B.'im; 
who  created  the  matter  both  of  him  and  of  it  ;  but  he 
cannot  tor  an  infant  contemplate  the  yellow  colour  of 
its  vellum  boards  without  thinking  of  triple  extenlion, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  borlv.  The  book  therefore  is  a 
fubflance,  becaufc  conceivable  by  itfelf  ;  the  colour  is  an 
attribute  or  quality,  becaufc  it  cannot  be  conceived  by 
itfelf,  but  neceffarily  leads  to  the  conception  of  fonic- 
thing  elfe.  But  if  Spinoza's  meaning  be,  that  nothing 
is  a  fubtlance  but  what  is  conceived  as  exitling  horn 
eternity,  independent  of  every  thing  as  a  cattle,  his  de- 
finition cannot  be  admitted:  for  every  man  conceives 
that  which  in  himfelf  thinks,  and  wills,  and  is  con- 
fcious,  as  a  fubltance  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  ha6  the 
bed  evidence  poffible  that  he  exiflcd  not  as  a  confeious, 
thinking,  and  active  bcinsj,  from  eternity. 

His  fourth  axiom  is  thus  exprelfcd  :  "  Effec\us  cog- 
nitio  a  cognitione  caufse  dependct;  ct  eandem  involvit;" 
and  his  fifth,  ''  Qnse  nihil  commune  cum  fe  invicem 
habent,  etiam  per  fe  invicem  intelligi  non  poffunt,  five 
conceptus  uuius  alterius  conceptum  non  involvit."  The 
former  of  thefe  proportions,  fo  far  from  being  fclr-evi- 
dent,  is  not  even  true  ;  and  the  latter  is  capable  of  two 
fenfes  very  different  from  each  other.  That  every  ef- 
fect, proceeds  from  a  caufe,  is  indeed  an  axiom  ;  but 
furely  we  may  know  the  effeft  accurately,  though  we 
be  ignorant  of  the  particular  caufe  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds (fee  Philosophy,  n°  36;  and  Physics,  n°o,i, 
&c.) ;  nor  docs  the  knowledge  of  the  one  by  any  means 
involve  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  If  different  things 
have  nothing  in  common,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  them  will  not  give  us  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  other  ;  but  it  will  in  many  cafes  com- 
pel us  to  believe,  that  the  other  exifts  or  has  exifted. 
A  parcel  of  gunpowder  lying  at  reft  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  when 
we  know  that  a  ball  has  been  driven  with  velocity 
from  a  cannon,  we  infer  with  certainty  that  there  has 
been  a  parcel  of  powder  at  reft  in  the  chamber  of  that 
cannon. 

It  is  upon  fuch  ambiguous  definitions  and  axioms  as 
thefe  that  Spinoza  has  raifed  his  pretended  demonftra- 
tions,  that  one  fubftance  cannot  produce  another  ;  that 
every  fubllance  mud  neceffarily  be  infinite ;  that  no 
fubftance  exifts  or  can  be  conceived  betides  God  ;  and 
that  extended  fubftance  or  body  is  one  of  the  infinite 
attributes  of  God.  We  (hall  not  wafte  our  own  time 
or  the  reader's  with  a  formal  confutation  of  thefe  im- 
pious abfurdities.  We  trult  they  are  fufficicntly  con- 
futed in  other  articles  of  this  work  (fee  Metaphysics, 
Part  III.  Providence,  and  Theology,  Part  I.);  and 
whoever  withes  for  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
author's  principles,  may  find  it  in  Dr  Clarke's  Demon- 
itration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  no  man  will  need  the  affiftance 
of  that  eminent  metaphyfician  to  difcover  the  fallacy  of 
the  reafoning  by  which  they  arc  attempted  to  be  pro- 
ved, if  he  affix  any  one  precife  meaning  to  the  definitions 
and  axioms,  and  adhere  to  that  meaning  iteadily  thro' 
the  whole  procels  of  the  pretended  demonftrations. 

By  way  of  apology  for  this  jargon,  it  has  been  late- 
ly  faid,  that  "  Spinoza  takes  the  word  fubjlance  in  its 
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meft  fimple  and  perfect  fenfe;  which  ia  necefTary,  a9  he    Sfinmi. 
writes  mathematically,  and  propofes  a  (i:nple  idea  as  the  '77~~?r~~' 
foundation  of  hia  tlieory.     Wliat  is  the  proper  (ignifi-  DLai„u„ 
cation  of  a  fubllance?  Is  it  not  that  which  hands  T&Cmt, concerning 
which   has  the   caufe  of  its  exiltence  within  itfelf?   IOoJ. 
wilh  that  this  limple  meaning  of  the  word  could  be  uni- 
verfally  admitted  in  philofophy.      Strictly  fpeaking;,  no 
worldly  thing  is  a  fubllance  ;   line-  all  mutually  depend 
on  each  other,  and  finally  on  God,  who,  in  this  exalted 
fenfe,  is  the  only  fubflance.  The  word  modification  found* 
harfh  and  improper,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  gain  a  place  in  philofophy  ;  but  if  the  fchool  of 
Leibnitz  may  term  matter  the  appearance  of  fubflances, 
why  may  not  Spinoza  be  allowed  a  bolder  term?  World- 
ly fubflances  are  kept  in  union  by  divine  power,  as  it 
was   by  divine   power  that  they  had  exiftence.     They 
reprcfent  alio,  if  you  pleafe,  modified  appearances  of  di- 
vine power ;  each  according   to   the  ftatipn,  the  time, 
and  the  organs,   in   and  with  which   it   appears.     The 
phrafe  uled  by  Spinoza  is  concile,  and  it  gives  an  unity 
and  fimplicity  to  his  whole  fytlem,  however  llrange  it 
may  found  in  our  ears.'' 

From  this  account  of  Spinozifm,  one  who  had  never 
looked  into  the  works  of  the  author  would  he  led  to 
fuppofe  that  his  fyllem  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Bcrke- 
ley ;  which,  denying  the  exiftence  of  material  fubftance, 
attributes  all  our  perceptions  of  what  we  call  the  qua- 
lities of  body  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity  011 
our  minds  (fee  Metap  h  vsres,  Part  1 1.  Chap.  3.)  But 
Spinoza's  doftrine  is  very  different.  According  to  him, 
bodies  are  either  attributes  or  affections  of  God;  and  as 
he  fays  there  is  but  one  extended  fubftance,  he  affirms 
that  fubftance  to  be  indivifible,  and  employs  a  long 
fcholiumf  to  prove  that  thofe  are  miftaken  who  fup-^Stehip 
pofe  it  finite  and  not  efjential  to  the  Deity.  That  we  do  Prop.  xv. 
not  mifreprefent  his  fentiments,  the  learned  reader  will*"- 
be  convinced  by  the  two  following  definitions,  with 
which  he  introduces  that  part  of  his  ethics  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  origin  ot  mind.  I.  "  Per  corpus  in- 
telligo  modum,  qui  Dei  effentiam,  quateuus,  ut  res  ex- 
tenfa  confideratur,  certo  et  detenninato  modo  expri- 
mit."  2.  "  Ad  effentiam  alicujus  rei  id  pcrtinere  dico, 
quo  dato  res  neceffario  ponitur,  et  quo  fublato  res  necef- 
fario  tollitur ;  vel  id,  fine  quo  res,  tt  vice  vcrfa  quod 
fine  re  ncc  efft  nee  concipi  poteft."  In  conformity 
with  thefe  definitions,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Godpror..  ii. 
is  an  extended  as  well  as  a  thinking  fubftance  ;  that  as*v  i.  *'• 
a  thinking  fubftance  he  is  the  caufe  ot  the  itiea  of  a1*"1'1 1' 
circle,  and  as  an  extended  fubftance  of  the  circle  itfelf; 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  are  not  fubflances,  but  cer- 
tain modifications  of  the  divine  attributes  ;  or,  as  he 
fometimes  exprclfes  it,  "  Quod  humanx  mentis  actuate 
conftituit,  eft  idea  rei  fingulans  aftu  exiftentis."  Hence, 
he  fays,  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  is  a  part  of  t'ie 
intellect  of  the  infinite  God  ;  fo  that  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  human  mind  perceiving  this  or  that,  we  can  only 
mean  that  God,  not  as  he  is  infinite,  but  as  he  appears 
in  the  human  mind  or  conftitutes  its  effence,  has  this  at 
that  idea  ;  and  when  we  fpeak  of  God's  having  this  or 
that  idea,  v.e  muft  conceive  of  Him  not  only  as  confli- 
tuting  the  human  mind,  but  as,  together  with  it,  having 
the  idea  of  fomething  elle  (a).  Iiv  another  place  he 
tells  us,  that  the  human  mind  is  nothing  but   the  idea 

which 


(a)  Hinc  fequitur_  mentem  humanam  partem  efie  infiniti  intelk&us  Dei ;  ac  proinde  cum  dicimus,  mentem 

humanam 
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Spinoza,  which  God  has  of  the  human  body  as  actually  exiftinj; 
».        that  this  idea  of  the  body,   and  the  body  itfelf,  are  one 
and  the  fame  thing  ;  and   that  thinking  and  extended 
fubftances  are  in  reality  but  one  and  the  fame  fubftance, 
which  is  fometimes  comprehended  under  one  attribute 
Prop.  vii.  of  the  Deity,  and  fometimes  under  another*. 
iii.  ni.  Jf  this  impious  jargon  be  not  Atheifm,   or  as  it  has 

*'  *•        been  fometimes  called  Pantheifm,  we  know  not  what  it 
is  (fee  Pantheism).     According  to  Spinoza,  there  is 
but  one  fubftance,  which  is  extended,   infinite,  and  in- 
divifible.     That  fubftance  indeed  he  calls  God  ;  but  he 
labours  to  prove  that  it  is  corporeal  ;   that  there  is  no 
difference  between  mind  and  matter  ;  that  both  are  at- 
tributes ot  the  Deity  varioufiy  confidered;  that  the  hu- 
man  foul  is  a  part  of  the   intelleft  of  God  ;  that  the 
fame  foul  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  the  human  body ; 
that  this  idea  of  the  body,  and  the  body  itlelf,  are  one 
and  the   fame  thing ;  that  God   could  not  exift,   or  be 
conceived,   were  the  viiible  univerfe  annihilated ;    and 
therefore  that  the  vifible  univerfe  is  either  the  one  fub- 
ftance, or  at  lead  an  effential  attribute  or  modification 
of  that  fubftance.     He  fometimes  indeed  fpeaks  of  the 
power  of  this  fubftance;  but  when  he  comes  to  explain 
himfelf,  we  find  that  by  power  he  means   nothing  but 
Prop.        blind  neceflity  %  ;  and  though  he   frequently   talks  of 
xiii.  i'art  the  nvifdom  of  God,  he  feems  to  make  ufe  of  the  word 
without  meaning.      This  we  think   evident   trom   the 
long  appendix  to   his  36th   propolition  ;  in   which   he 
labours  to  prove  that  the  notion  of  final  caufes  is  an  idle 
figment   of  the  imagination,  lince,   according  to  him, 
nothing  but  the  prejudices  of  education  could  have  led 
men  to  fancy  that  there  16  any  real  diftin&ion  between 
good  and  evil,  merit  and  demerit,  praife  and  reproach,  or- 
der and  confvfwn  ;  that  eyes  were  given  them  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  fee  ;  teeth  for  the  purpofe  of  chew- 
ing thzirfeod ;  herbs  and  animals  for  the  matter  of  that 
food  ;  that  the  fun  was  formed  to  give  light,  or  the  ocean 
to  nowi(hfi/hes.     If  this  be  true,  it  is  impoflible  to  dif- 
cover  wifdom  in  the  operations  of  his  one  J  ulf I  ante;  fince, 
ki  common  apprehenfion,  it  is  the  very  characteriftic  of 
folly  to  aft  without  any  end  in  view. 

Such  are  the  reveries  of  that  writer,  whofc  works  a 
German  philofopher  of  fome  name  has  lately  recom- 
mended to  the  public,  as  calculated  to  convey  to  the 
mind  more  jult  and  fublime  conceptions  of  God  than 
are  to  be  found  in  moll  other  fyltems.  The  recommen- 
dation has  had  its  efteft.  A  literary  journalift  of  our 
ewn,  reviewing  the  volume  in  which  it  is  given,  feels  a 
peculiar  fatistaftion  from  the  dilcovery  that  Spinoza, 
rnftead  of  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and 
religion,  was  indeed  their  warmelt  friend  ;  and  pioufly 
hopes  that  we  fhall  become  more  cautious  not  to  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  be  deceived  by  empty  names,  which  thofe 
who  cannot  reafon  (Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Dr  Clarke 
perhaps)  give  to  thofe  who  can  (Hobbes,  we  fuppofe, 
and  Spinoza).  But  though  we  have  the  honour  to 
think  on  this  queftion  with  our  illuftrious  countrymen, 
we  have  no  defire  to  depict  Spinoza  as  a  reprobate,  which 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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the  critic  fays  has  often  been  done  by  i  jnorance  and  Spinoza 
enthuliafm.  We  admit  that  his  conduct  in  aftive  life 
was  irreproachable  ;  and  for  his  Ipeculative  opinious,  he  . 
mutl  (land  or  tall  to  his  own  Mafter.  His  Ethics  ap- 
pear to  us  indeed  a  lyftem  fhockingly  impious  ;  and  in 
the  tract  irititled  Politica,  power  and  right  are  con- 
founded  as  in  the  toimer  volume  ;  but  in  the  treadle 
De  Intellectus  Emendatione,  are  fcattered  many 
precepts  of  practical  wifdom,  as  well  as  fome  judicious 
rules  for  conducting  philofophical  inveftigation ;  and  we 
only  regret,  that  the  reader  muft  wade  to  them  through 
pages  of  ratalifm,  fcepticifm,  and  palpable  contradic- 
tions. His  i.ompetfiwm  Grammatices  lAngute  Hebran. 
though  left  imperfeft,  appears  to  have  fo  much  merit, 
that  it  is  to  be  wifhed  he  had  fulfilled  his  intention  oi 
writing  a  philofophical  grammar  of  that  language,  in- 
ftead  of  walling  his  time  on  abitrufe  fpeculations,  which, 
though  they  leem  not  to  have  been  injurious  to  hi'3  own 
virtue,  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  promote  the  vir- 
tue of  others,  or  to  increafe  the  fum  of  human  happi- 
nefs. 

bPIRjEA,  in  botany  :   A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  clals  ot  icofandria,  and  to  the  order  of  fenta. 
gynta ;  and  in   the  natural   fyftem   arranged  under  the 
26th  order,  Pomace*?.     The  calyx  is  quinque.  d  ;  there 
are  live  petals;  and  the  caplule  is  polylpermous.   There 
are  18  fpecies  ;   ot  which  two  only  are  Britifh,  the  fili- 
pendula  and  ulmaria.     1 .  The jiiipendula,  dropwort,  has 
pinnated  leaves;   the   leaflets   are  ferrated  ;  the  ftalk  is 
herbaceous,   about  a  foot   and  a  halt  hi,;h,   terminated 
with  a  loofe  umbel  of  white  flowers,  often  tinged  with 
red.      The  petals  are  generally  fix,  and  the  fegments  of 
the  calyx  are   reflexed :  the  ftamina  are  33  or  more; 
the  germina  12  or  upwards.      It  grows  in  mountainous 
paftures.      2.  The  utmaria,  meadow-fweet.      The  leaves 
have  only  two  or  three  pair  or  pinnas,  with  a  few  fmal- 
ler  ones  intermixed  ;  the  extreme  one  being  larger  than 
the  reft,  and  divided  into  three   lobes.      The   calyx  is 
reddiih  ;  the  petals  white,  and  the  number  of  caplules 
from  fix  to  ten  twilled  in  a  fpiral.     The  tuberous  pea, 
like  roots  ot  the  tilipendula  dried  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der, have  been   ufed  inftead  ot  bread  in  times  of  lcar- 
city.     Hogs  are  very  fond  of  thele  roots.    Cows,  goats, 
fhecp,   and  twine,   eat  the  plant;  but  hortes  refufe  it. 
The  flowers  of  the  ulmaria  have  a  fragrant  fcent,  which 
rifes  in  diftillation.    The  whole  plant  indeed  is  extreme- 
ly  tragrant,   fo  that  the  common  people   ot  Sweden 
iliew  their  floors  with  it  on  holidays.      It   has  alfo   an 
aftringent  quality,   and  has  been  found  ufcful  in  dyfen- 
teries,  ruptures,  and  in  tanning  of  leather. 

SPIRAL,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line  of  the  circular 
kind,  which  in  its  progrels  recedes  from  its  centre. 

SPIRE,  in  architecture,  was  ufed  by  the  ancients 
for  the  bale  of  a  column,  and  fometimes  tor  the  altragal 
or  tore  ;  but  among  the  moderns  it  denotes  a  lleeple 
that  continually  diminifhes  as  it  alcends,  whether  coni- 
cally  or  pyramidally. 

SPIRIT,  in  metaphyfics,  an  incorporeal  bein<r  or 
4  T  intelligence  ; 


humanam  hoc  vel  illud  percipere,  nihil  aliud  dicimus  quam  quod  Deus,  non  quatcnus  infinitus  eft,  fed  quatenus 
pernaturam  human*  mentis  explicatur,  five  quatenus  humans  mentis  eftentiam  conllituit,  hanc  vel  lllani  habet 
ideam  :  et  cum  dicimus  Deum  hanc  vel  illam  ideam  habere,  non  tantum,  quatenus  naturam  humana*  mentis  ceil- 
flituit;  fed  quatenus  fimul  cum  mente  humaua  alteriws  rei  etiam  habet  ideam.     Corol.  prop,  xi.  part  2. 
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intelligence  ;  in  which  fenfc  Cod  i«  faid  to  be  a  fpirit,     portion  of  the   diminution  of  its  denfity.     But  it  was  Spirittttaf 
asareangels  and  the  human  foul.     Sec  Mltafhysjcs,     foon  found  by  thofe  who  were  appointed  guardians  of   U4U'"'I>- 


1'arc  HI. 

Spirit,  in  chemiftry  and  pharmacy,  a  name  applied 
to  every  volatile  liquid  which  is  not  iufipici  like  phlegm 
or  water;  and  hence  the  ditlinctiim  into  acid,  alkaline, 
and  vim  See  Pharmac»-/W«x. 

StNtit  of  Wat.  See  Chi.mistkv-M.v,  Distil- 
lation, and  P«;i!'.M:nv-W.v 


the  revenue  that  this  concluhon  was  erroneous,  and 
that  a  mixture  which  appealed  by  this  rule  to  contain 
5;  gallons  of  alcohol!  did  really  contain  35**  This  they 
found  by  actually  making  Inch  a  mixture;  18  gallons 
of  alcohol  mixed  with  lb  of  water  piodnced  only  3  e 
gallons  of  fpirits.  The  revenue  officers,  iinding  that 
this  condensation  was  mull  remai  kable  in  mixtures  of 


SPIR1  L'S,  or  Animal  Spirits.     See  Anatomy,  equal  parts  of  water  and  the  ftrongeft  lpints  which  could 

Pari  V.  n    1  j6,  and  Physiology,  \C  1 1< 5 .  then  be  procured,  determined  to  levy  the  duties  by  thin 

SPIRITUAL,  in  general,  I  belonging  to  mixtuie  ;  becaufc,   whether  the  Ipintuous  liquor  was 

or' pari  the  nature  of  fpirit.     See  Spirit.  ftronger  or  weaker  than  this,  it  would  appear,  by  fa 

SPIRI1  1  ujt' or s  have  in   all  nations  been  fpecitic  gravity,  rather  ftronger  than  it  really  was.  This 

confidcred  as  a  proper  fubject  of  heavy  taxation  for  the  fagacious  pbfervation,  and  the  hmplicity  of  the  cumpu- 

{import  or'  the  Hale.      This  has  naturally  occafioDed  a  iition,  which  could  at  all  times  be  made  for  companion, 

nice  examination  of  their  ftiength.     It  having  been  at  fe em  to  be  the  reafons    tor  our  excite  offices  [electing 

lall  found  that   this  was   intimately  connected  with  the  this  mode  ot   eftimating   the    ftrength  and   levying  the 

fpecinc  gravity,  this  has  been  examined  with  the  moft  duties.      A  mixture  of  nearly  equal  meafures  of  watet 

{crapulous  attention  to  every  circumtlance  which  could  and  alcohol  is  called  proof  spirit,  and  pays  a  certain 

affect  it,  fo  that  thedutics  might  be  exactly  proportion-  duty/cr  gallon;  and  the  ftrength  of  a  ipintuous  liquor 

ed  to  the  quantity  ot  fpn-it  in  any  ltrong  liquor,  hide-  is  eitimated  by  the  gallons,  not  ot  alcohol,  but  ot  proof 

pendent  on  every  other  citcumftance  of  flavour  or  talte,  fpirit  which  the  calk  contains.      But  becaufc  it  might 

or  other   valued  quality.       I  he  chemilt  at  lall    found  be  difficult  to  procure   at  all  times  this  proot   fpirit  for 


;  hat  the  bafis  of  all  ftrong  liquors  is  the  fame,  produced 
by  the  vinous  fermentation  of  pure  faccharine  matter 
diflblved  in  water.  He  alfo  found,  that  whether  this 
vegetable  fait  be  taken  as  it  is  fpoutaneoufly  formed  in 


companion,  fuch  a  mixture  was  made  by  order  ot  the 
board  ot  txcife  :  and  it  was  fo^ind,  that  when  tix  gallons 
of  it  was  mixed  with  one  gallon  ot  water,  a  wine  gal- 
lon of  the  mixtute  weighed  7  pounds  13  ounces  avoir- 


uices  of  plants  and  fruits,  or  as  it  may  be  formed  dupois.  The  boaru  therefore  declared,  that  the  fpirituous 

or  extricated  from  farinaceous  fruits  and  roots  by  a  cer-  liquor  of  which  the  gallon  weighed  7  pounds  13  ounce* 

tain  part  of  the  procefs  ol                 ion,  it  produces  the  fhould  be  reckoned  1  to  6  or  1  in  7  under  pro  if.     Thiu 

fame  ardent  fpirit,  which  has  always  the  tame  denfity  is  but    an   aukward   and  complex  formula  ;  it  was    in 

every  mixture  with   water.      The  minute  portions  of  order  to   ftiit   matters  to  a  mode  ot  examination  which 

aromatic  oils,  which  are  ha  fome  degree  infeparable  from  had  by  time  obtained  the  fanction  of  the  board.     Mr 

it,  and  give  it  a  different  flavour  according   to  the  fub-  Clarke,  an  ingenious  attill  of  that   time,   had  made  a 

llance  from  which    it  was  obtained,   are  not   found   to  hydrometer  incomparably  more   exact  than  any  other, 

have  any  fallible  effect  on  its  denfity  or  fpecitic  gravity,  and  conliructed  on  mathematical  principles,  fit  tor  com- 

This   teems    very  completely   eftablifhed  in  con'.equcncc  putation.      This  had  a  fet   of  weights  corresponding  to 

of  the  unwearied  attempts  of  the  manufacturers  to  leffen  the  additions  ol  water  or  proof  fpirit,  and  the  mixture 

the  duties  pavable  on  their   goods  by  mixtures  of  other  1  to  6  or  1  in  7  was  the  only    one   which  weighed  an 


fubtlances,  which  would  increafe  their  denfity  without 
making  them    lets   palatable.      The  vigilance  ot  the  re- 
venue officers  was  no  ll  I  J  to  detect  every  fuch 
contrivance.     In  fhort,  it  is  now  an  acknowledged  point, 
that  the    fpecitic   gravity    is   an   accurate    tell    of    the 
th. 
Dut  though  this  is  true  in  general,  wc  cannot  derive 
much  benefit   from  it,   unlefs  we  know  the  prccife  rcla- 
stween  the  ftrength  and  the  denfity  of  a  fpiritu- 
ous liquor.     Do  they   increafe  i/ioW  pajfu,  or  by  what 


exact  number  ol  ounces /><»•  gallon  without  a  fraction. 

Thus  ttands  the  excile  law;  and  Clarke's  hydrometer 
is  Hill  the  inftrument  of  authority,  although  others  have 
been  lince  couftructed  by  Dicas,  Q_uin,  and  othcis, 
which  are  much  more  ingenious  and  convenient.  The 
mathematician  who  examines  Dicas's  hydrometer,  with 
its  Hiding  kale,  by  which  it  is  adjulled  to  the  different 
temperatures,  and  points  out  the  con  filiations,  will 
perceive  a  beautiful  and  fagacious  combination  ot  quan- 
tities,  which    he   will   find    it  difficult  to  bring   under 


preference  in  refptct  o-  conveniency  ;  but  facile  inveittu 
addere.      Mr  Dicas's  was  original. 

As  iiaturaluts  became  more  accuftomed  to  exact  ob- 
fervation  in  every  topic  ot  inquiry,  the  condenfation 
which  obtains  in  the  mixture  ot  different  fubllauces  be- 
came more  familiarly   known.      This  evidently   affects 


law  are  they  connected?  It  was  natural  to  expect  that     any  analytical  formula.    Perhaps  Quin's  may  have  fome 

ll  additions  of  ardent  fpirits  or  alcohol  to  a  given 
quantity  of  water  would  produce  equal  diminutions  of 
.  Areometers  were  accordingly  made  on  this 
principle  above  200  years  ago,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
r  Schottus,  Sturmius,  Agricola,  and 
other  old  authors.  But  when  mathematical  phyfics  be- 
came 11101.  generally  known,  this  was  eafily  discovered  theprefent  queltion;  and  both  the  excile  and  the  diitillers 
to  be  erroneous  ;  and  it  was  fhown  (we  think  firft  by  are  interefted  in  its  accurate  decifion.  1  his  occafioned 
Mi  Boyle)  that  equal  additions  to  the  fpecilic  gravity  an  application  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  a  moll  lcru- 
would  be  produced  by  fucceffively  takin  r  out  of  any  pulous  examination  of  the  ftrength  ot  Ipintuous  liquors 
V0&|  a  certain  rr.csfure  of  alcohol  and  replacing  it  with,  was  made  by  Sir  Chailcs  Blagden  and  Mr  Gilpin,  ot 
an  equal  meafure  of  water.  This  was  the  moil  conve-  which  they  have  given  a  very  particular  account  in  the 
nient  difcovery  for  all  parties,  becaufc  then  the  duties  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1  790  and  1  702. 
payable  on  a  ceik  of  fpirits  would  be  in  the  exact  pro-         Wc  have  taken  notice  of  this  in  the  article  Specific 

GRAVITY, 
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jrilPWi  SHAT'TVj  mefltbntn  ;  fuch  circumflnnees  of  tlie  refults     contain  the  weights  and  fpecific  gravities  of  alcohol  and  Sji:ritur« 


'I'11'"-  as  luited  our  purpoles  of  phylical  difculfion.  At  pre 
feat  we  give  the  general  refult  in  the  table  ol  fpecific 
gravity,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  fpiritUOUS  liquors, 
affording  the  raoft  exact  account  of  their  deulity  in 
every  (late  or  dilution  ot  alcohol  with  water.  And 
as  the  relation  between   the  proportion   ot    ingredients 


water  for  every  firth  degree  of  heat  from  50"  to  ioo>,     L:S"-'r«-  j 
From  thefe  we  have  con ftr lifted  the  two  followin  r  little         v~~"J 
tables  of  expanfion.    The  bulk  01  lore  ounces,  pounds, 
or  other  weight  of  water  and  of  alcohol  of  the  tempera- 
ture 6o°,   occupies  the  bulks  expreffed   in  the  table's  for 
every  other  temperature.     Water  could  not  be  eafily  or 


and  the  denfity  is  peculiar  to  every  fubilance,   to  that  ulefully  examined  when  of  the  temperature  3 ;",  becaufc 

Scarcely  any  inference  can  be  made  from  one  to  another,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  kepi  fluid  in  chat  temperature, 

the  reader  will  confider  the  tables  here  given  as  charac-  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when    it   can  be  (0  kep',  it 

teriilic  with  refpeft  to  alcohol.^     In  all  folutions  of  falts  expands  initead   of  contracting  ;    while   coolincr  eV.vr, 

we  found  that  the  condenfation  increales  continually  with  from  3  50  or  thereabouts,   and  as  it  approaches°to  }2J, 

the  dilution,  whereas  it  is  greatell  when  equal  bulks  of  it  expands  rapidly.      We  obferve  the  fame  tiling  in  the 

water  and  alcohol  are  mixed;  yet  we  do  not  confider  ciyllallization  of  Glauber  fait,  martial  vitriol,  and  lone 


Others,  which  contain  much  water  in  their  cryltals. 
oblerve,  on  the  other  hand,   a   remarkable   contraction 
in  the   zeolite  juft  before   its  beginning   to  fwell  into 
bubbles  by  a  red  heat. 


this  as  an  exception  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  ftrong 
ell  brine  the  (aline  ingredient  bears  but  a  fmall  pro. 
portion  to  the  water — and  when  we  mix  two  folutions, 
the  condenfation  is  greateft  when  they  are  nearly  equal 
in  bulk.  But  we  think  ourfelves  entitled  to  infer,  that 
alcohol  is  not  a  dilution  of  a  fubilance  in  a  quantity  of 
water;  but  that  water,  in  a  certain  proportion,  not  very 
diftant  from  what  we  can  produce  by  flow  diftillation, 
i'j  an  ingredient  of  alcohol,  or  is  one  of  its  component 
parts,  and  not  merely  a  vehicle  or  menllruum.  We 
therefore  imagine  that  proof  fpirit  contains  neatly  equal 
bulks  of  water  and  ardent  fpirits. 

The  mr-eat  difficulty  in  this  examination  arofe  from 
the  very  diffimilar  expaufions  of  water  and  alcohol  by 
heat.  This  determined  Sir  Charles  Blagden  to  eltimate 
the  proportions  of  ingredients  by  weight,  and  made  it 
abfolutely  neceflaiy  to  give  a  fcale  of  fpecific  gravity  and 
ltrength  tor  even'  temperature.  For  it  mutt  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  queltion  (whether  in  commerce  or  philofo- 
phy)  always  is,  "  How  many  gallons  of  alcohol  and  of 
water,  taken  juft  now  and  mixed  together,  will  pro- 
duce a  hundred  gallons  of  the  fpirit  we  are  exami- 
ning ?"  The  proportion  of  thefe  two  will  be  different 
according  to  the  temperature  of  both.  .As  many  mix- 
tures therefore  muft  have  been  made  in  each  proportion 
as  there  were  temperatures  confidered  ;  but  by  taking  Tin's  being  premifed,  the  examination  was  conducted 

the  ingredients  by  weight,  and  examining  the  denfity  in  the  following  manner.  It  was  determined  to  mix 
ot  the  compound  in  one  temperature,  it  is  then  heated  103  par  s  by  weight  of  pure  alcohol  with  five,  ten,  fif- 
and  cooled,  and  its  change  of  denfity  obferved.  Calcu-  teen,  twenty,  parts  of  diftilled  water,  till  they  were 
lation  then  can  tell  us  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  compounded  in  equal  quantities,  and  then  to  mix  100 
the  bulks  or  numbers  of  gallons  in  the  mixture,  by  parts  of  dittilkd  water  with  9^,90,85,  8  ,  Sx.  parts 
means  of  a  previous  table  mowing  the  expaufions  of  of  alcohol,  till  they  were  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  100 
water  and  of  alcohol.  to  j.    Thus  a  feries  of  mixtures  would  be  obtained,  ex- 

The  alcohol   felccted   for  this  examination   had  the 
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tending  from  pure  alcohol  to  pure  water.  This  feries 
would  be  fucli,  that  the  examinations  would  be  molt 
frequent  in  the  cafes  molt  ufual  in  the  commerce  of 
ftrong  liquors.  A  fet  of  phials,  fitted  with  ground 
ftoppers,  were  provided,  of  fizes  lit  to  hold  the  intended 
mixtures.  .  Thefe  mixtures  were  made  bv  fufpendinr 
cohol  with  fixed  ammoniac  (muriatic  acid  united  with  the  phial  »  the  arm  of  a  very  nice  balance,  in  the  op- 
lime)  made  very  dry.  It  dephlegmates  alcohol  very  polite  feale  of  which  (befides  the  counterpoise  of  the 
powerfully  without  decomposing  it,  which  always  hap-  phial )  there  was  placed  the  weight  10c.  Spirit  was 
pens  when  we  ufe  caullic  alkali.     Alcohol  of  0,825  was     then  poured  into  the  phial   till  it  exactly  balanced  the 


fpecific  gravity  ,825.  This  is  not  the  pureft  that  can 
be  procured;  fome  was  produced  of  0,816,  of  0,814, 
and  0,81  ;,  both  obtained  from  rum,  from  brandy,  and 
from  malt  fpirit.  We  are  intoimed  that  Dr  Black  has 
obtained   it  of  the  fpecific  gravity  0,8  by  digefting  al 


chofen  becaule  expreffed  by  a  number  of  eafy  manage 
ment  in  computation. 

The  examination  commenced  by  afcertaining  the  ex- 
paufions of  watei  and  alcohol.  I  he  temperature  605 
of  Fahrenheit's  fcale  was  felefted  for  -the  general  tem- 
perature of  companion,  bein  calily  attainable  even  in 
cold  weather,  and  allowing  the  examinator  to  operate 
at  eafe.     The  firlt  and  lait  copartments  of  the  tables 


weight  too.  The  weight  for  the  water  to  be  added 
was  then  put  into  the  oppolite  fcale,  and  water  was 
poured  into  the  phial  by  means  of  a  (lender  glafs  funnel, 
by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  phial  frequently 
a:  itated  to  promote  the  mixture.  When  the  additional 
weight  was  exactly  balanced,  the  phial  was  taken  off,  its 
(topper  put  in,  and  leather  tied  over  it,  and  it  was  fet  bv. 
ior  at  lealt  a  month,  that  the  mixture  and  the  whole 
4  T  2  procefs 
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Spirituous  pi-octfs  of  condensation  might  be  completed.  The  fame 
. I'1uor'-    method  was  followed   in  the  mixtures  where  the  water 
'  was  predominant. 

When  the  ingredients  of  thcfe  mixtures  were  judged 
to  have  completely  incorporated,  their  fpecific  gravity 
was  examined  by  weighing  with  the  moll  fcrupulous  pre- 
cifion  the  contents  of  a  veffel  which  held  2925  troy 
grains  of  water,  of  the  temperature  6o°.  The  balance 
was  fo  exceedingly  fenfible,  that  the  50th  part  of  a  grain 
greatly  deranged  its  pofition  when  loaded  with  the 
fcales  and  their  contents.  It  was  conftrucled  by  Mr 
Ramfden,  and  fome  account  of  its  exquilite  fenfibility 
may  be  feen  in  the  Journal  tie  Phyjique,  vol.  xxxiii. 
This  quantity  of  materials  was  therefore  thought  abun- 
dantly fufficicnt  for  afcertaining  the  denfity  of  the  li- 
quor. It  is  needlefs  to  detail  the  precautions  which 
were  taken  for  having  the  contents  of  the  weighing 
bottle  brought  to  the  precife  temperature  proper  for 
the  experiment.  They  were  fuch  as  every  perfon  con- 
verfant  with  fuch  things  is  accuftomed  to  take — The 
bottle  had  a  flender  neck,  and  being  put  on  a  lathe, 
a  mark  was  made  round  it  with  a  diamond.  The  bot- 
tle was  filled  till  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  furface  of 
the  fluid  was  in  the  plane  of  this  mark  ;  and  to  jud^e 
of  the  accuracy  attainable  in  filling  the  bottle,  the  ope- 
ration was  feveral  times  repeated  and  the  contents  weigh- 
ed, without  the  difference  of  T'-jth  of  a  grain  in  29:5. 
The  only  fource  of  error  which  was  to  be  guarded 
againft  was  air-bubbles  adhering  to  the  infide  of  the 
bottle,  or  moifture  condenfing  (in  the  experiments  with 
low  temperatures)  on  the  outlide.  Both  of  thefe  were 
attended  to  as  much  as  poffible. 

This  method  of  determining  the  fpecific  gravity  was 
preferred  to  the  ufual  method,  obferving  the  weight  loft 
by  a  lump  of  glals  when  fufpended  in  water  ;  for  Mr 
Gilpin  had  been  enabled,  by  means  of  this  nice  ba- 
lance, to  difcover,  even  in  puie  water  and  in  alcohol, 
a  want  of  perfeft  fluidity.     Something  like  vifcidity 
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rendered  the  motion  of  a  lump  of  glafs  through  the 
liquor  fenfibly  fluggim,  fo  that  when  the  balance  was 
brought  to  a  level,  there  was  not  a  perfeft  equilibrium 
of  weights:  (See  what  we  ha»e  iud  of  this  matter 
in  Specific  Gravity).  Mr  Gilpin  alfo  tried  the 
ingenious  inflrument  propofed  for  fuch  experiments 
by  Mr  Ramfden,  and  defcribed  by  him  in  a  pamphlet 
on  this  very  fubject ;  aud  he  found  the  anomalies 
of  experiment  much  greater  than  in  this  method  by 
weighing. —  Indeed  the  regular  progrefhon  of  weights 
to  be  feen  in  the  annexed  tables  is  an  unqueftionable 
proof  of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  method;  and  it  has  the 
evident  advantage  of  all  other  methods  in  point  of  fim- 
plicity  and  practicability  without  any  uncommon  ap- 
paratus. Any  perfon  poflefled  of  a  good  ordinary  ba- 
lance and  a  fet  of  exac\  weights  may  examine  all  quef- 
tions  of  this  kind,  by  weighing  pure  water  and  the  li- 
quor  which  he'may  have  occafion  to  examine  in  a  com- 
mon 6  or  8  ounce  phial.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  recom- 
mended (in  preference  to  all  hydrometers)  to  the  board 
of  excife  to  provide  this  fimple  apparatus  in  every  prin- 
cipal office. 

Every  experiment  was  made  at  lead  three  limes  ;  and 
the  mean  relult  (which  never  differed  one  grain  from  the 
extreme)  vsras  taken. 

From  thefe  experiments  the  annexed  tables  weie 
conlhu&ed.  The  firft  is  the  fimple  abftraft  of  the  ex- 
periments, containing  the  weights  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  of  every  mixture.  The  fecond  contains  the 
fpecific  gravities  deduced  from  them. 

We  have  faid  that  the  experiments  appear  furprifing- 
ly  accurate.  This  we  fay  on  the  authority  of  the  re- 
gular  progreflion  of  the  fpecific  gravity  in  any  of  the 
horizontal  rows.  In  the  feries,  for  inftance,  for  the 
temperature  6o°,  the  greatell  anomaly  is  in  the  mixture 
of  50  parts  of  fpirit  with  100  of  water.  The  fpecific 
gravity  is  95804,  wanting  3  or  4  of  the  regular  pro- 
greflion.    This  does  not  amount  to  1  in  i8oco. 


Spiriti 
Liqu 


TABLE 
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TABLE  I. — Weights  at  the  different  Decrees  of  Temperature. 


Heat 


The  1  i»rc 

i,  i.  1:. 


aeg. 
3° 

35 

43 
45 
5° 
55 
60 

65 
70 

15 
80 

»5 
9° 
95 

ICO 


Grains. 

2487.<5 

2480,87, 

2474.3° 

2+67,62] 

246o,75 

2453,80 
2447,00 
2440,12 

433.23 
2426,23 
2419,02 
2411,92 
2404,9c 

397.^8 
2390,60 


Heat 


deg. 
30 

35 

40 

45 
5° 
55 
60 

65 

7= 
75 
80 

85 
90 

95 

100 


Heat 


dcg. 
3° 

35 
4° 
45 
5° 
55 
60 

65 
70 

75 
80 

85 

90 

95 

100 


toograr  s 

offpirit  t- 

-;  grains 

of  Wd  cr. 

Grain=. 
2519,92 

2J'3.43 

2506,75 

2500,14 

2493.33 
2486,37 
2j.79.56 

2472.75 
2465,88 
2458,78 

2451.67 
2444,63 
2437,62 

243=.  S3 
2423,22 


(ODgrain* 
•f  fpirit  tc 
70  grains 
of  water. 


Gra  n 

2744,20 

2738,13 
2732,24 
2726,09 

27I9'93 
2713,60 
2707,4c 
2701,05 
69.1,76 
2688,14 
2681,50 
2674,95 
2668,29 
2661,51 
2654,76 

60  grain  *■ 
of  fpiri'  to 

ice  grain 
of  water 


Grains. 
2852,03 
2847,45 
2842,62 
2837,64 
2832,76 
2827,68 
2822,6; 
2817,49 
2812,1(1 
2806,75 
2801,25 
2795,69 
2790,13 
2784,36 
2778,64 


cograu, 

I fpirit  to 

75  Kra"-; 
if  water 

Grains. 

753.75 
2747.74 
2741,86 

2735.77 
2729,64 

2723,5' 
27!7.3° 
2710,96 

7C4>6-1 
2698,0 
2691,50 
2684,98 
2678,49 
2671,82 
2664,99 

55  Brains 
if  fpirit  t, 
toe  grains 
of  water. 

Grains 

2859,71 

2855.32 
2850,88 
2846,16 
2841,52 
2836,69 
2831,90 
2826,90 
2821,73 
2816,63 
2811,23 
2805,85 
2800,40 

2794.91 
2789,32; 


13  >  raina 
ff  1  ti  ti 

tC  ^"ains 
of  water. 

Grains 
2548,42 
254'>84 
253  5.4 ' 
2528,75 
2521,96 

5I5.03 

2508,27 
2501,53 

2194.56 
2487,62 
2480,45 

2473'31 
2466,32 

2459- '3 
-452,13 

..^ograms 
■l fpirit  v 
dovrain- 
of  water 

Grains. 

2762,72 
2756,91 

2750,96 
2744,82 

2738.74 
2732,64 
2726,52 
2720,25 

2713-87 
2707,49 
2700,94 

2694.53 
2687,99 
2681,34 

2674,62 

50  grains 

of  fpirit  u 

I  DO  grain? 
of  wa'er. 

Gains. 
2867,1: 
2863,16 
2859,06 


10  grains 
of  fpirit  ti 

I,  grains 
of  water. 


graiotUOograiiisioograins'ioo  gr?.in 
•f  fj  int  to  of  fpirit  tool  fpirit  to  Df  fpirit  to  of  fpirit  to 


2  a  J'On'S 

of  water. 


.  <  grains    30  grains 
f  wjter.  of  water- 


Grains. 

2573,81 
2567,26 

2560,74 
2554,09 

25  +  7.47 
2540,60 

533.8.3 
2526,99 
2520,03 
2513,08 
2506,08 
2499,01 
2491,99 
2484,74 
2477,64 


Grains.    1   Grains. 


3  5  grams 
of  »  a'tr 


Gr   it;s. 


ioo  grain* 

n{  fpirit  to 

-5  grains 

)t  water. 


nS.     1     ' 

2596,66;26 1 7,30  2636,232653,73 
2590,162610,872629,922647,47 
2583,6626-4,5012623,562641,08 
2577,io'2597,9S]26i  7,03,2634,64 
|2570,42  2  59i,<8.26io,54l2628,2i 
2563,642584,658603,802621,50 
2556,902577,952597,222615,03 

;2550",22  2)7  1,2412590,55  2608,37 

2543»32  2564,47^583, 88  2601,67 
2536»39|2557.6ij2576,93  2594,8c 
2529,242550,502569,862587,93 
2522,2^2543,54  2563,01  2580,93 
25 15,282536,63)2556,1  1  2574,02 
2508,10 2529,46j2549,i 3  2567,03 
2500,91  2522,302541,92  2559,96 


Grains.  Grains 
2669,832684,74 
2663,642678,60! 
2657,23'2672,30 
2650,872666,04' 
2644,432659,55 
2637,862653,04 
2631,372646,53 
2624,752640,01 
2617,962633,32 


lOo  graii  s  100 grains 


Grains 
2771,08 
76j,32 

2759.50 
2753.36 
2747.27 
274L24 

273  5.  "7 

2728,98 
2722,75 
2716,3 
2709,76 

2703.33 
2696,91 
2690,23 
2683,63 


f  fpirit  to 
90  grains 
ufw3'cr. 


Grain*. 

2778,99 
2773.22 
2767,48 
2761,42 

2755.37 
2749,27 
2743.28 
2737,09 

2730.94 

2724,64 

27lS,12 
2711,86' 

2705.37 
2698,86] 
2692,25 


45  grain 
of  fpirit  to 
CfO  grains 
of  water. 

Grains. 

2874,43 
2870,87 
2867,08 


.0  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
tccgrains 
of  water. 


2854,672863,04 
2850,292858,96 
2845,722854,75 


2841,1c 
2836,30 
2831,61 
2826,56 
2821,38 
2816,32 
2811,05 
2805,79 
2800,25 


2850,50 

2845.97 
2841,42 
2836,80 
2831,92 
2827,12 
2822,15 
2817,08 
28n,8o 


f  fpirit to 

95grains 
of  water. 

Grains. 
2786,36 
2780,59 
2774,90 
2768,85 
2762,95 
2756,83 

2750.93; 
2744,86 

2738,73 
2732,39, 
2726,06 

27I9>74; 
27I3'32 

27c6,8S 
27CO,33 


100  grains 
f  fpirit  ro 

100  y  rains 
if  wa"er. 


Grains. 

2793,22 
2787,54 
2781,84 
2775.94 

2770,14 
2764,09 

2758,17 
2752,21 
2746,06 

2739.89 
,2733.53 
2727,25 
2721,01 
2714,61 
2708,04 


er.-.ins 
of  fpirit  tc 
[00  grain 

of  water. 


Grains.      Grains 

2881,342887,77 

2878,212885,06 


2874,81 

2871,22 


2882,30 

2879,22 


2867,52:2875,98 
2863,7512872,67 
2859,872869,15 


261 1,19 
2604,29 

2597,45 
2590,60 

2583,65 
576,56 


M  grains 
if  fpirit  tc 
r  00  grains 
of  water. 


Gra'ns. 
2799,85 
2794,19 
2788,69 
27S2,99 

2777.«9 
2771,29 

2765,40 
2759.47 
2753.41 
2747.23 
2740,93 
2734,80 
2728,59 
2722,23 
27'5.73 


30  grains 
of  fpirit  to 

100  ?raiu 
of  water. 


15  grain 
of  fpirit  tn 

loogra  ns 
of  warer 


2855,65 

85',53 


2865,45 
2861,63: 


Grains. 
2894,22 
2892,07 
2889,78 

2887,33 
2884,57 
28Si,69 
2878,72 
2875>49 


Grains. 
2900,85 
2899,31 
2897,61 

895,67 
2893,58 
2891,11 
2888,62 
2885,85 


2872,062882,90 
2847,i4,2S57,7oJ2868,49]2879,67 
2842,562853,382864,54  2876,22 
2838,072849,282860,862872,88 
2833,382844,81  2856,802869,16 
'2852,472865,15 

2848,18^861,12 


2828,46:2840,262 

2823,55'2835,jo;; 


offpirit  toof  iiirt  to 


of  w.  ter. 


4\  grjn,! 
of  Wd'ir. 


5    grams 
of  water. 


ccgrai   s  1  ^c  grain; 

offpirit  'ooffpirit  t' 

5(  grains! 60  grains 

of  wa:er.   of  water 


103  grains 
offpirit  to 

03  g-ains 
ot  water. 


.o  grain- 
ff|  i  it  to 
[CO  grains 
of  water 


rait  s. 

2806,61 

2801,14 

2795.70 

2789,99 

/84.30 
2778,54 
2772,7c 
2766,73 
2760,75 

754,73 
2748,42 

2742,3 

2736,23 

2729,89 

2723.3) 


2626,55 
2619,72 
2613,02 
2606,16 
2599,24 
2592,14 

S?  grain 
f  fpirit  ti 
CO  grain? 
>f  water. 


Grains. 
2813,85 
2808,52 

803,17 
2797.45 

279'>72 
2785,96 
2780,26 

2774.43 

2768,45' 
2762,58] 

2756,43, 
2750,22 

2744,24' 
2737,98 
273'.55 


20  grains 
of  fpirit  t« 
1 00  grain.- 
of  water. 


Grains. 
2908,2 
2907,45 

2906,39 
2904,98 

2903.39 
2901,42 
2899,35 
2897,09 
2894,56 
2891,79 
2888,73 
2885,56 
2882,25! 
2878,71 
2875.07 


Grains.   (-■ 
2698,51  271  1,14 
2692,432705,14] 
2686,32  26^0, ,;4 
26-9,992692,77 


2673,64 
2667,14 
2660,62 
2654,04 
8647,52 
2640,81 

2633.99 

2627,39 
2620,5 

=  613,57 

:606,5c 

8-  grain 
f fpirit  to 
icourairs 

of  water 

Grains. 
2821,35 
2816,07 

2810,73 
2805,08 

2799,58 
2793,82' 
2788,25 
2782,62 
2776,72 

2770,93 
2764,87 
2758,8 

2752,76 

2  746,57 
2740,43 


2686,54 

2679,98 

2673.55 
2667,07 
2660,63 
2653,99 
2647,12 
:640,6c 

263.3.74 
2626,94 

2619,75 


Grains.   Gra  n*. 

2722,8927,3,87 

2716,9212-27,87 
2710, 81 2721,83 

27°4..-7'27i5>62 
2698,422709,48 
2691,832702,98 
2685,522696,73 
2679,152690,32 
2672,742684,02 
2666,062677,34 
2659,3612670,69 
2652,78,2664,16 
2646,002657,41 
2639,25  2650,63 
2632,172643,75 


7f gran  s? 
offpirit  to 
tc :  grairs 
of  witer. 


Grait  s. 

2828,9c 
2823,68 
2818,36 
2812,93 
2807,56 
2801,89 
2796,45 
2790,81 
2785,06 
2779,26 

2773.33 
2-67,4-1 
2761,51 

2755-34 
2749,28 


15  grains    10 grains    5  grains 
offpirit  tojoffpirit  toof  fpirit  I 


lOograins 
of  water 


Grains. 

9'-,'9 
1916,95 

2916,41 

29i5>55 
2914,42 
2913,0: 
2911,32 
2909,43 

2907.33 
2905.24 
2902,35 
2899,55 
2896,58 
2898,44 
2890,04 


1 00  grains  rco  t-r  ..  r  * 
of  water.    1  f  water. 


Grains.    [  -Grain*. 
2928,802944,55 
2928,992945,02 

2928,93l2945,25 
2928,492945,20 


70  grain 
if  fpiiit  to 
grain 


65  grains 

f  ft  irit  to 
loog^ain 


f  water.   1  f  water. 


Gra  ns. 

2836,39] 

2831,36 

2826,3 

2821,00 

2815,71 

2810,23 

2804,85 

2799,38 

2793,80 

2788,60 

2782,14 

2776»33 

2770.59 
2764.57 
2758,48 


Water. 


2927,81 


2926,7312943,9s 


2925,50 
2923,90 
2922,24 
2920,17 
2917,83 

29'5.i6 
2912,84 
2910,02 
2906,97 


2944,73 


Grains. 

2967,14 

2967,45 

2967,40 

2967,05 
2966,34 

2965,39 
964,11 


94;,  <>s 
2941,69 

2940,1312962,66 

2938.33'2-y 

2936,31  2.    - 

2934.I4J295°.94 
2<->5>,77  ;954.7o 
2929,15)2952,08 
2026,28  2949,34 


Grain 
2844,16 
2839,26 
2834,40 
2829,28 
28:4,12 
2818,80 
2813,65 
2808,31 
2802,88 
2797. 

279'. 52 

-•785.81 
2780,11 

2774.25 

2768,43 


TABLE 
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TABLE  II. — Real  fpecijic  Gravities  at  the  different  Temperatures. 

: 

ico  grain- 

1  0  grams 

ico  gia.i 

ISO  gram 

ico  grain 

100  grainsji  1   giaini 
offpitit  tojol  fpi  it  t 

Tlie  Dure  lof  fpirit  to 

pfjj'iril  to  of  fpirit  ti 

rffpiril  t* 

' 

,f  fpirit  t 

iff]  nir  r< 

'f  fpirit  ti 

offpirit  ti 

Heat. 

fpirit. 

10  grai  1 

20  grains 

1 .,  grain* 

30  gram* 

55  grain. 

40  grain* 

$0  grain, 

55  grains 

6c  grains 

<>$  grains  1 

3° 

of  watl  r. 

1 

■     ■ 

f  w.'.n  r 

of  water . 

of  ua'cr 

1  f  water. 

of  water. 

oi  «  at<  r 

of  water. 

of  water.    1 

,8(8, ,6 

,84995 

-     ,86825 

,875Q5 

,88282 

,889:1 

,90054 

>9-55s 

,91023 

,91449 

,91847 

'92217    j 

35 

' 

,85729 

■87357 

,88701 

,89839 

.90345 

,908  1  1 

,91241 

,91*640 

,92009    1 

40 

,84539 

,85507 

1 

,88481 

,90127 

,90596 

,91026 

.M  j  28 

,91-1 

45 

.^3214 

,843  TO 

,s5277 

,86131 

1 

,87613 

,88255 

,88849 

,89909 

,9038c. 

,908  12 

,91211 

.9'  5'   . 

5° 

,^29-7 

,8,076 

,85042 

,85902 

,87384 

,88030 

,88626 

,8<H74 
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Bpiritunus  "We  formerly  obferved,  that  the  feries  of  mixtures 
*"1"'  "•  chcfen  by  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  for  the  advantages  at- 
^"^  tending  it  in  making  the  experiment,  was  not  fuited  for 
folving  the  qucftians  which  commonly  occur  in  the  fpi- 
rit buiinefs.  He  accordingly  fuggefta  the  propriety  of 
forming  tables  in  a  convenient  leries  trom  the  data  fur- 
cilhed  by  thefe  experiments,  indicating  the  proportion 
of  ingredients  contained  in  fomc  conftaut  weight  or 
bulk. 

To  facilitate  the  conftruftion  of  fuch  tables,  it  is 
Iiecefl'ary  to  conlider  the  fuhject  in  the  moil  general 
manner.  Therefore  l»t  a  reprefent  the  conftant  num- 
ber 100.  Let  <w  and  j  reprefent  the  quantities  of  water 
and  fpirit  by  weight  in  any  mixture  ;  that  is,  the 
pounds,  ounces,  or  grains  of  each.  Let  *  reprefent 
the  quantity  per  rent,  of  fpirits  alfo  by  weight  ;  that 
is,  the  number  of  pounds  of  fpirils  contained  in  ico 
pounds  of  the  mixture  ;  and  let  y  be  its  quantity  per 
cent,  in  gallons,  or  the  number  or  gallons  contained  in 
10O  gallons  of  the  unmixed  ingredients.  Let  m  be  the 
bulk  of  a  pound  of  fpirit  of  any  given  temperature,  the 
bulk  of  a  pound  of  water  of  the  fame  temperature  being 
accounted  I. 

'1  hen  w  +  j  is  the  weight  of  any  mixture,  and  iv-\- 
ms  is  its  bulk. 

We  have  the  following  proportions  :  I.  tu-\-  s  : s  —  a  : 

x,  and  x  =: (Equation  ill);  and  hence  s  may  be 

•W  -l[-  i 

found  when  .v  the  per  centage  in  weight  is  given,  for  s 
■= (.liquation  2.) 


2.  <w-\-ms:  ms  —  a: 


and_y=a 


(E- 


iv-^-ms 
quation  3d)  ;  and  s  may  be  found  when y,  the  per  centage 


in  gallons,  is  given  ; 


c          —    m  V 
for   s  — — 


(Equation  4th.) 


a—y 

The  ufual  queftions  which  can  be  folved  from  thefe 
experiments  are, 

1.  To  afctrtain  the  quantity  of  fpirits  per  cent,  in 
bulk  from  obfetvation  of  the  Ipecific  gravity,  or  to  tell 
Low  many  gallons  of  lpirit  are  in  ico  gallons  of  mix- 
ture. 

Look  for  the  fpecific  gravity  in  the  table,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  column  will  be  found  the  iv  and  /  cor- 
refponding.  It  the  precife  fpecific  gravity  obferved  is 
not  in  the  tables,  the  s  muft  be  found  by  interpola- 
tion. And  here  ft  is  proper  to  remark,  that  taking  the 
fimple  proportional  parts  of  fpecific  gravity  will-  not  be 
luiticiently  exaft,  efpecially  near  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  table,  becaufe  the  dentitics  conefpondino  to 
the  feries  of  mixtutes  do  not  change  uniformly.  We 
mult  have  recourfe  to  the  general  rules  of  interpolation, 
by  means  of  firft  and  fecond  differences,  or  be  provided 
with  a  iubkdiary  table  of  differences.  A  good  deal  of 
practice  in  computations  of  this  k;nd  fuggefted  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  making  fuch  interpolations  with  >;reat 
dilpatch  and  abundant  accuracy.  On  a  plate  of  wood, 
or  metal,  or  (lift  card-papci,  draw  a  line  El*'  (fig.  3.), 
as  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  reprefenting  the  leadin 
equable  arithmetical  feries  of  any  table.  (In  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  El*  is  the  kale  on  which  s  j$  computed.)  — 
Through  every  point  of  drvifion  draw  the  perpendicu- 
lars B  A,  E  C,  F  D,  Sic.  Make  one  of  them 
more  confpieuous  than  the  reft,  and  diftiBguifh  the  others 


alfo  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  eye  fliall  readily  catch  their  SpfrStnoul 
diftance  from  the  principal  line  A  B.     Let  GPL  be  a    l~'-iu''18- 
thin  flip  of  whalebone,  or   uniform   breadth  and  thick-  "" ~v"~ "" ■ 
nefs,  alfo  divided  into  equal  part;  properly  dittiuguifh- 
able.      Laflly,  let  there  he  a  pin  B  fixed  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  principal  line  AC 

Now  fuppole  that  a  value  of  s  is  to  be  interpolated 
by  means  of  an  bSferved  fpecific  gravity  not  in  the  ta- 
ble. Look  for  the  neareft  to  it,  and  note  its  diftance 
from  the  p'recfidin  T  and  the  following.  Let  thefe  be 
PH  and  PK  on  the  flexible  fcale.  Alfo  take  notice  of 
the  lines  K  10  and  H  10,  whofe  diftancea  irom  AB 
are  equal  to  the  conitant  difference  between  the  fuccei- 
frve  values  of  S,  or  to  any  ealily  eftimated  multiple', 
(as  in  the  prefent  cafe  we  have  taken  10  and  10,  in- 
ftead  of  5  and  c,  the  running  difference  of  Sir  Charles 
Blagden's  table).  Then,  leaning  the  middle  point  P  of 
the  whalebone  on  the  pin  P  in  the  board,  bend  it,  and 
place  it  flantwife  till  the  points  K  and  H  fall  fori  c- 
where  on  the  two  parallels  K  10  arid  H  1 ' .  No  matter 
hew  oblique  the  pofition  of  the  whalebone  is.  It  will 
bend  in  fuch  a  manner  that  its  different  points  of  di v i- 
fion  (reprefenting  different  fpecific  gravities)  will  fall 
on  the  parallels  which  reprefent  the  correfponding  va- 
lues of  /.  iWie  can  fay  that  all  this  may  be  done  in  lefs 
than  half  a  minute,  and  lefs.  time  than  is  neceffarv  for 
infpefting  a  table  of  proportional  parts,  and  not  the 
tenth  part  of  that  neceflary  for  interpolating  by  fecond  ' 
differences.  Yet  it  is  exatt  enough  ( ir  of  the  fiA:  of  a 
duodecimo  page)  for  interpolating  three  decimal  places. 
This  is  ten  times  more  exact  than  the  prcicnt  cafe  re- 
quires.  To  return  from  this  digrefllon. 

Having  thus  found  s  in  the  table,  we  get  x  or y  by 

.,  as  ,  m  s 

the   equations    ir--:  x,  and  a  ■ ~y. 

Tt'+J  «■-)-  ms 

But  here  a  material  circumflance  occurs.  The  weight 
of    alcohol  s,  and  its  per  centage  x,   was  ;er- 

mined  by  the  fpecific  gravity,  becaufe  il  was  interpolated 
between  two  values,  which  were  experimentally  con- 
nected with  this  fpecific  gravity.  But  in  ir.akintr  the 
transition  from  x  to  y,  we  only  give  the  per  centage 
in  gallons  before  mixture,  but  not  the  number  of 
Ions  of  alcohol  contained  in  an  bun  h  gallons  of  mix- 
ed liquor.  For  when  we  have  taken  a—y  and  y  infti 
of  <w  and  s,  they  will  indeed  make  a  fimilar  compound 
when  mixed,  becaufe  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients 
is  the  lame.  But  they  will  11  it  make  ico  gallons  of 
this  compound,  became  theie  is  a  flninking  or  condenfa- 
tion  by  mixture,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  by  which  we 
interpolated  s  is  the  phyfical    or  real  fpecifie   gravity 

correfponding  to  to  and  s  ;   while     wT-f  ;   ti,e  fpec;f,c 

iv  X  ms 
gravity  implied  in  the  value  o1   r,   is  the  mathematical 
denlity  independent  on  this  condenfation.     Since  there- 
tore  y,  together  with  a  —  y,  make  lefs  than    1 
Ions  of  the  compound,   there  mull  in   ice  gallons  of  it 
be  more  alcohol  than  is  cxpreffed  by  y. 

Let   G    be    the   mathematical   fpecific   gravity    (~ 

— —  ),  and  g  the  phyfical  or  real  obferved  foecific 

■iv  -+-  m  .  / 

gravity    (which  we  cannot  exprefs  algebraically)  ;   and' 

let  -j  be  the  gallons  of  alcohol  really  contained  in   ico 

gallons  i  t  the  compound.    The  bulk  bei;  ■■  as 

the  denlity  or  fpecific  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the 

J  buik 
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8pj,tm««.  bulk  of  the  compound  muft  be  to   100  gallons  as*  to    the  fpccif.c  gravity  by  mfpea,on 
'   fmce  we  want  to   make  it  ftiil   up  to   100 


1 


Liquo"« 


G.  And  fmce  we  want  to 
J  gallons,  we  mull  increafe  it  in  the  proportion  of  G  to 
g.  And  becaufe  this  augmentation  mull  be  of  the 
fame  ftrength  with  this  comraded  liquor,  both  ingredi- 
ents muft  be  increafed  m  the  proportion  of  G  to  g,  and 

we  muft  have  G  :  g  =  y  ■ 

ftead  of  v,   write  a     *"/-~,  and  inftead   of  -pr 
<w-\-  m  3  " 

<w-\-m  1 


id  z  =  g  X^--  Now,  in- 
G 


<w-\-  m  s 
which  are  refpedtivcly  equal  to  them. 


This 


iv  +  s 
gives  m  z  —  ga  X X  — — ,  —  g  a  *~"T— " 

All  this  will  be  ilhillrated  by  an  example. 

Suppofe  that  we  have  obferved  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
a  fpirituous  liquor  of  the  temperature  6o°  to  be  c  ,94 1 28. 
Looking  into  Sir  Charles  Blagden's  table,  we  find  the 
gravities  0,94.018  and  0,94296,  and  the  s  correspond- 
ing to  them  is  80  and  75,  the  water  in  each  mixture 
bein<r  100.  By  interpolation  we  obtain  the  s  corre- 
sponding to  0,9+1  28,  to.  7S.     At  tins  temperature  m 

rs — -— ,  =  1,21212,  andnn=  94,54545.    There- 
0,825 

fore  2  =  0,94128  X  iooX-2^y^-,  =  49»997'or 

'94.54545 
very  nearly  50. 

We  have  feen  even  perfons  not  unacquainted  with 
fubjefts  of  this  kind  puzzled  by  this  fort  of  paradox, 
z  is  faid  to  be  the  per  centage  of  fpirit  in  the  com- 
pound. The  compound  has  the  fame  proportion  of  in- 
gredients when  made  up  to  100  gallons  as  before,  when 
y  was  faid  to  be  its  per  centage,  and  yet  y  and  z  are  not 
the  fame.  The  faft  is,  that  although  z  is  the  number 
of  gallons  of  alcohol  really  contained  in  100  gallons  of 
the  compound,  and  this  alcohol  is  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  before  to  the  water,  this  proportion  is  not  that 
of  50  to  ?o  :  for  if  the  ingredients  were  feparated  again, 
there  would  be  50  gallons  of  alcohol  and  52,876  of 
water. 

The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  their  feparate 

ftate  is  had  by  the  3d  Equation  yz=.a  —      — ,  which 
is  equivalent  to  G  a 


tu  -f-  in  s 

For  the   prefent  example 
w-\-  s 

y  will  be  found  48,599,  and  a  — y,  or  the  water  per 
cent.  51,401,  making  100  gallons  of  unmixed  ingre- 
dients. We  fee  then  that  there  has  been  added  1,398 
gallons  of  alcohol  ;  and  fmce  both  ingredients  are  aug- 
mented in  the  proportion  of  G  to  g,  there  have  alfo 
been  added  1,478  of  water,  and  the  whole  addition  for 
making  up  the  ico  gallons  of  compound  is  2,876 
gallons ;  and  if  the  ingredients  of  the  compound  were 
feparate,  they  would  amount  to  102,876  gallons.  This 
might  have  been  found  at  the  firft,  by  the  proportion, 
Q.g  —  G  =  100  :  (The  addition.) 

The  next  queftion  which  ufually  occurs  in  bufinefs  is 
to  find  what  denfity  will  refult  from  any  propofed  mix- 
ture per  gallon.  This  queftion  is  folved  by  means  of  the 

equation - —  =  s.     In  this  examination  it  will  be 

m{a— y) 

rooft  convenient   to  make  -w  =  a.     Tf  the  value  of  s 

found  in  this  manner  falls  on  a  value  in  the  tables,  we  have 


If  not,  we  muft  in-  Splrittmui 
terpolate.  l-'T1""-  k 

N.B.  The  value  of  m,  which  is  employed  in  thefe  re-  *""" *" 
duclions,  varies  with  the  temperature.  It  is  always  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  alcohol  of  that 
temperature  by  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  of  the 
fame  temperature.  The  quotient  is  the  real  fpecific 
gravity  of  alcohol  for  that  temperature.  Both  of  thefe 
are  to  be  had  in  the  firft  and  laft  copartinents  of  Sir 
Charles  Blagden's  table. 

Thefe  operations  for  particular  cafe9  give  the  anfwerg 
to  particular  occafional  queltions.  By  applying  them 
to  all  the  numbers  in  the  table,  tables  may  be  conftruct- 
td  for  folving  every  queftion  by  infpection. 

There  is  another  queftion  which  occurs  mod  fre- 
quently in  the  excife  tranfaclions,  and  alfo  in  all  com- 
podtions  of  fpirituous  liquors,  viz.  What  ftrength  will 
refult  fiom  a  mixture  of  two  compounds  of  known 
ftrength,  or  mixing  any  compound  with  water  ?  To 
folve  queftions  of  this  kind  by  the  table  fo  often  quo- 
ted, we  muft  add  into  one  fum  the  water  per  gallon  of 
the  different  liquors.  In  like  manner,  take  the  fum  of 
the  fpirits,  and  fay,  as  the  fum  of  the  waters  is  to  that 
of  the  alcohols,  fo  is  a  to  s  ;  and  operate  with  a  and  1 
as  before. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  queftion  of  the  duties. 
Thefe  ate  levied  on  proof  fpirit ;  that  is,  a  certain  du- 
ty is  charged  on  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit ;  and  the  gan- 
ger's buiinefs  is  to  diicover  how  many  gallons  of  proof 
fpiiit  there  is  in  any  compound.  The  fpecification  of 
proof  fpirit  in  our  excife  laws  is  exceedingly  obfeure 
and  complex.  A  gallon  weighing  7  pounds  13  ounces 
(at  550)  is  accounted  I  to  6  underproof.  The  gal- 
lon of  water  contains  58476  grains,  and  this  fpirit  is 
54688.  Its  denfity  therefore  is  0,93523  at  550,  or  (as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  table)  0,9335  at  Go0.  This 
denlity  correiponds  to  a  mixture  of  100  grains  of  wa- 
ter with  93,457  of  alcohol.  If  this  be  luppofed  to  re- 
fult from  the  mixture  of  6  gallons  of  alcohol  with  I  of 
water  (as  is  tuppofed  by  the  delignation  of  1  to  6  un- 
der proof),  the  gallon  of  proof  fpirits  confifts  of  100 
parts  of  fpirits  by  weight,  mixed  with  75  parts  of 
water..  Such  a  fpirit  will  have  the  denfity  0,9162 
nearly. 

This  being  premifed,  in  order  to  find  the  gallons  of 
proof  fpirits  in  any  mixture,  find  the  quantity  of  alco- 
hol by  weight,  and  then  fay,  as  1 00  to  1-5,  fo  iB  the 
alcohol  in  the  compound  to  the  proof  fpirit  that  may 
be  made  or  it,  and  lor  which  the  duties  mull  be  paid. 

We  have  conlidered  this  iubjeel  at  fome  length,  be- 
caufe it  is  ot  great  importance  in  the  fpirit-trade  to  have 
thefe  circumftances  afecrtained  with  prccifion  ;  and  be- 
caufe the  fpecific  gravity  is  the  only  fure  criterion  that 
can  be  had  of  the  ftrength.  Firing  of  gunpowder,  or 
producing  a  certain  bubble  by  fhaking,  are  very  vague 
tefts  ;  whereas,  by  the  lpecific  gravity,  we  can  very  fe- 
curely  afcertain  the  ftrength  within  one  part  in  500,  as 
will  prefently  appear. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden,  or  Mr  Gilpin,  have  publifhed  *  a  * 
moll  copious  fet  of  tables,  calculated  from  thefe  valu-  Trax/.i^i 
able  experiments.  In  thefe,  computations  are  made  for 
every  unit  of  the  hundred,  and  tor  every  degree  of  the 
thermometer.  But  thele  tables  are  ftill  not  in  the  moit 
commodious  form  for  bufinefs.  Mr  John  Wilfon,  an 
ingenious  gentleman  refiding  at  Dundee,  has  jult  pub- 
2  lifted 
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liihed  at  Ediuburgh  tables  fomcvvhat  fimilar,  founded 
oh  the  fame  experiments.  Both  of  thtfe  tables  (how 
the  quantities  by  meafure  correfponding  to  every  unit 
by  weight  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden's  experiments,  and 
for  every  decree  of  temperature.  They  alfo  (how  the 
per  centage  of  alcohol,  and  the  condenfation  or  the  quan- 
tity loft  by  mixture.  But  as  they  both  retain  the  ori- 
ginal ferics  of  parts  by  weight,  which  is  very  unufual, 
the  fpirit  traders  will  find  confiderable  difficulty  in  ma- 
king ufe  or  them.  Retaining  this  (cries  alfo  caufes  all 
the^fr  eentage  numbers  (which  are  the  only  interefting 
ones  to  the  trader)  to  be  fractional,  and  no  anfwer  can 
be  had  without  a  double  interpolation. 

We  have  therefore  calculated  a  table  in  the  form  in 
which  it  mutt  be  moll  ufeful  and  acceptable  to  thofe 
who  are  engaged  in  the  fpiiit  trade,  (bowing  at  once 
the  fpecific  gravity  which  refults  from  any  proportion  of 
admixture  in  hundredth  parts  of  the  whole.  This  an- 
fwers  immediately  the  chief  quellions  in  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  ufually  conceived  and  propofed.  The 
two  firfl  or  leading  columns  (hew  the  proportion  in  gal- 
lons, pints,  or  other  cubic  mcafures,  of  the  mixture,  the 
whole  quantity  being  always  I  go.  The  fecond  column 
ihows  the  correfponding  fpecific  gravity  :  fo  that  .we 
can  either  find  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  by  the 
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obferved  fpecific  gravity,   or  find  the  grav  ty  refulting  si iM««m 
from  any  proportion  or   the  ingredients.     iA  third  co-    L"tuc"'f- 
Iumn  (hows  how  much  the  hundred  meafures  of  the  two         * 
ingredients  fall  (hort  of  making  an  hundred  meafures  of 
the  compound.      A   fimplc  proportion,   which   can  be 
done  without  the  pen,  will  determine  what  part  of  thij 
deficiency  mult  be  made  up  by  fpirit.      The  ufe  of  this 
table    mull   now   be  fo   familiar   to   the    reader's  mind, 
that  we  need  not  give  further  infiruftions  about  it. 

This  is  followed  by  another  fimilar  table,  giving  an 
immediate  anlwer  to  the  molt  ufual  quetlion,  "  How 
many  meafures  of  alcohol  are  there  really  contained  in 
100  meafures  ?  This  is  alfo  accompanied  by  a  column  of 
condenfation.  It  would  have  been  fomewhat  more  ele- 
gant, had  the  fpecific  gravities  in  this  table  made  the 
equable  fcries  and  leading  column.  But  we  did  not  ad- 
vert to  this  till  we  had  computed  the  table,  and  the  la- 
bour was  too  great  to  be  repeated  for  (light  reafons. 
The  tables  are  only  for  the  temperature  60^.  To  this 
the  fpirituous  liquors  can  always  be  brought  in  thefe  cli- 
mates ;  and  in  cafes  where  we  cannot,  a  moment's  in- 
fpe&ion  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden's  table  will  point  out 
very  nearly  (or  exaftly,  by  a  fhort  computation)  the 
neceflary  corrections. 


L'i'mpour.d. 

S;  eufic 

Gravity.    \   '  , 

1     \  cent.    1 

Conipom  d. 

Sfecific 
Gravity. 

L'ond. 
ptr 

cent. 

Comp>un<!. 

^pecific 

Gravity. 

Cond. 
fer 
cent. 

S.        \V. 

S. 

\v. 

s. 

Zl 

J  00 

0 

O,82j0 

66 

34 

o,9^73 

2,5 

33 

67 

0,9640 

2,3 

99 

1 

0,8278 

0,19 

65 

35 

0,9095 

2,6 

32 

68 

0,9651 

2-3 

98 

2 

0,8306 

°.33 

64 

36 

0,9116 

2,6 

3i 

09 

0,9662 

2,2 

97 

3 

C>8333 

0,4 

63 

37 

o>9i37 

2,6 

30 

70 

0,9673 

2,1 

96 

4 

0,8360 

°>5 

62 

38 

o,9i57 

2,6 

29 

7i 

0,9683 

2, 

95 

5 

0,8387 

c,6 

61 

39 

c,9i77 

2,7 

28 

72 

0,9693 

1,9 

94 

6 

0,8413 

°»7 

60 

40 

0,9108 

2,7 

27 

73 

0,9704 

1,9 

93 

7 

0,8439 

o,8 

59 

41 

0,9218 

2,7 

26 

74 

°-97'3 

1,8 

92 

8 

0,8465 

°i>9 

58 

42 

0,9238 

2,7 

2.5 

75 

0,9724 

',7 

91 

9 

0,8491 

I, 

37 

43 

0,9257 

2,7 

24 

76 

o.9734 

1,6 

90 

10 

0,8516 

>, I 

56 

44 

0.9277 

2,8 

2  3 

77 

0,9744 

1,6 

89 

11 

0,8542 

1,2 

55 

45 

C9296 

2,8 

22 

78 

C>1'754 

',> 

88 

12 

0,8567 

1.3 

54 

46 

o(g3i6 

2,8 

21 

79 

0,9763 

M 

87 

13 

0,8502 

M 

53 

47 

0»9335 

2,8 

20 

60 

o.9773 

i>3 

86 

'4 

0,8617 

1.5 

52 

48 

0.93J3 

2,8 

10 

81 

0,9783 

1,2 

85 

1 5 

0,8641 

us 

5' 

49 

0,9371 

2,8 

18 

82 

0.9793 

1,2 

84 

16 

0,8666 

1,6 

5° 

50 

0,9588 

2,8 

•7 

83 

0,9802 

1,1 

83 

17 

0,8690 

i.7 

49 

5i 

0,9406 

2,8 

16 

8a 

0,9812 

1. 

82 

18 

0,8713 

*»7 

48 

.52 

0.9423 

2.8 

*5 

85 

0,9822 

0,9 

81 

>9 

0*8737 

!>7 

47 

53 

0,9440 

2,8 

M 

S6 

0,9832 

0,9 

80 

20 

0,8760 

1,8 

46 

54 

0,9456 

2,7 

J3 

87 

0,9842 

0,8 

79 

21 

0,8764 

1*9 

45 

55 

0*473 

2-7 

12 

88 

0  9853 

0,7 

78 

22 

0,8807 

2, 

44 

56 

0,94819 

2,7 

11 

89 

0,9863 

o.7 

77 

23 

0,88  }0 

2, 

43 

57 

0,9505 

2,7 

10 

90 

0,9874 

c,6 

76 

*4 

0,8853 

2,1 

42 

58 

0,9520 

2,7 

9 

9' 

3,9886 

o>5 

75 

25 

0,8876 

2,1 

4i 

59 

c>9535 

2,6 

8 

92 

0,9897 

0,4 

74 

26 

0,8899 

2,2 

40 

60 

c>9549 

2,6 

7 

93 

0,9909 

°>3 

73 

27 

0,8921 

*»2 

39 

61 

0,9563 

2,6 

6 

94 

0,9921 

o,3 

72 

28 

0,8944 

2.3 

38 

62 

c-^7  7 

2,5 

5 

95 

°>9933 

0,2 

71 

29 

0,8966 

2,3 

37 

63 

0,9590 

2,5 

4 

96 

0,9946 

0,1 

7° 

3° 

0,8988 

2,4 

36 

64 

0,6603 

2,4 

3 

97 

0,9959 

0,07 

69 

31 

0,9010 

2»5 

35 

65 

0,9616 

2,4 

2 

98 

0,9972 

0,03 

68 

32 

0,9031 

2.5 

34 

60 

0,9628 

2,3 

1 

99 

0,9985 

0,-1 

67 

33 

0,9053 

2,5 

33 

67 

0,9640 

2,3 

0 

ICO 

I,00CO       0,00 

66 

34 

0,9073 

2-.5 

II 
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Pruituonj 
Liquors. 


Sj  ir. 
ptr 

cr.tt. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Contr. 

Spir. 
per 

cent. 

Spec  fie 
Gravity. 

Contr. 

8pir. 

per 
cent. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Contr. 

too 

0,82500 

66 

0,91095 

2,59 

33 

0,96481 

:>27 

99 

0,82629 

0,l8 

65 

0,91306 

2,62 

32 

0,96587 

2,21 

98 

083142 

°»34 

64 

0,91511 

2,64 

3« 

'  )■ 

2, '5 

97 

0,83449 

0,46 

63 

o,9'7'4 

2,66 

3° 

0,967^5 

2,08 

96 

0,85750 

0.57 

62 

0,91914 

2,68 

29 

0,96 

2,00 

95 

0,841 

0,68 

61 

0,921 12 

2,70 

28 

0,9609  1 

0,84339 

0,8 

60 

0,92308 

2,72 

27 

0,97089 

93 

0,84''  '  1 

0,9 

59 

0,92501 

2.74 

26 

0,97185 

i,79 

92 

0,84', 

1,01 

58 

0,92692 

2,76 

25 

0,97280 

',7' 

91 

,172 

1, 11 

57 

0,92883 

24 

',  374 

90 

0,85443 

1,21 

56 

0,93072 

2,78 

23 

0,9746s 

1,56 

89 

:,s   5 

.  .:i 

55 

0,93  -5s 

2,80 

22 

0,97561 

.1,48 

88 

0,850-1 

*>39 

54 

°»9343r> 

2,81 

j  1 

3,97^54 

>>+ 

87 

c,86 

M7 

S3 

0,93612 

2,81 

20 

o,97747 

',32 

86 

0,86483 

'•54 

52 

0,93786 

2,82 

'9 

0,97841 

1,14 

85 

0,86757 

1,61 

5' 

0,9395s 

2,81 

18 

0,9793^ 

','7 

84 

0,86987 

1,67 

50 

0,94128 

2,79 

»7 

0,9s  .5: 

1,08 

83 

0,87235 

!,74 

49 

0,94293 

2,78 

16 

0,98129 

1,00 

82 

0,874*' 

1. 81 

48 

°>94455 

2,76 

l5 

0,9822^ 

,93 

81 

0,87726 

1,88 

47 

0,94610 

2,73 

•4 

0,98328 

.85 

80 

0,87969 

'.94 

46 

0,94768 

2,71 

'3 

0,98430 

,78 

7" 

0,88207 

*J 

45 

c,94923 

2,70 

12 

0,98534 

*,7i 

7s 

0,88445 

2,05 

44 

°.9J<  7  1 

2,68 

1 1 

,98640 

,66 

77 

0,88676 

2,11 

43 

0,95219 

2,66 

10 

0,98748 

,61 

76 

0,88909 

2,17 

42 

o,95  364 

2,63 

9 

o,o* 

,5' 

75 

0,89140 

2,22 

4 » 

0,95502 

2,60 

8 

o,9«973 

»43 

74 

0,89367 

2,26 

40 

0,95636 

2,58 

7 

0,99091 

»34 

73 

0,89593 

2,31 

39 

0,95766 

2,54 

6 

0,9921 1 

>z5 

7^ 

0,89815 

2,36 

38 

0,95894 

2,49 

5 

0,99334 

,.8 

7> 

0,90035 

2,41 

37 

0,96019 

2,46 

4 

o,9'J46' 

,12 

70 

0,90241 

2,49 

36 

0,961  41 

2,4^ 

3 

0,99591 

,7 

69 

0,90464 

2,47 

35 

0,96258 

2,38 

2 

0,99725 

»3 

65 

0,90675 

2.5' 

34 

0,96371 

2,33 

1 

o,y  - 

>i 

67 

0,90885 

2>55 

33 

0,96481 

2,27 

0 

1,00000 

,0 

66 

0,91095 

2,59 

"  In  the  firft  table,  of  which  the  fole  intention  is  to 
point  out  the  proportion  o'  ingredients,  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities are  computed  only  to  four  places,  which  will  al- 
ways give  the  anfwer  true  to  ^j^s-th  part.  In  the  laft, 
which  is  more  immediately  iflterefting  to  the  merchant 
in  his  tranfa&ions  with  the  excife  office,  the  computa- 
tion  is  carried  one  place  further." 

The  confideration  of  the  lirlt  of  thefe  two  tables  will 
furnifh  fome  ufeful  information  to  the  reader  who  is  in- 
terefted  in  the  philofophy  or  chemical  mixture,  and  who 
endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  thofe  forces 
which  conned  the  particles  of  tangible  matter.  Thefe 
vary  with  the  diftancc  of  the  panicle ;  and  therefore 
the  law  of  their  aftion,  like  that  of  univerfal  gravitation, 
is  to  be  difcovered  by  meafuring  their  fenfible  effe&s  at 
their  various  diftances.  Their  change  of  diftance  is 
feen  in  the  change  of  denfity  or  fpecitic  gravity. 

Did  the  individual  denfities  of  the  water  and  fpirit 
remain  unchanged  by  mixture,  the  fpecific  gravity  would 
change  by  equal  differences  in  the  feries  of  mixtures  on 
which  this  table  is  conllrufted  ;  for  the  bulk  beino;  al- 
ways the  fame,  the  change  of  fpecific  gravity  mnft  be 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  gallon  of.  wa- 
ter which  is  added  and  that  of  the  gallon  of  fpirit  which 


is  taken  out.  The  whole  difference  of  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities of  fpirits  and  water  being  1,750  parts  in  10, 
the  augmentation  by  each  fuccs. (live  change  of  a  meafure 
of  fpirit  for  a  meafure  of  water  would  be  the  icctli 
pait  o\  thi.:,  or  17,5.  But,  by  taking  the  fuccefflve 
;  tnces  of  denlity  as  they  occur  in  the  table,  we  lee 
that  tlity  are  valtly  greatei  in  the  lirll  additions  of  wa- 
ter, b«ing  then  about  29  ;  after  which  they  gradually 
diminifll  to  the  medium  quantity  17},  when  water  and 
fpirits  are  mixed  in  nearly  equal  bulks.  The  differen- 
ces of  fpecitic  gravity  ftill  diminifll,  and  ate  reduced  to 
9,  when  about  75  parts  of  water  are  mixed  with  25  of 
fpiiit.  The  differences  now  increafe  again;  and  the 
laft,  when  99  parts  of  water  are  mixed  with  1  part  of 
fpirit,  the  difference  from  the  fpecihe  gravity  of  pure 
water  is  above  14. 

The  mechanical  effect,  therefore,  of  the  addition  of 
a  meafure  of  water  to  a  great  quantity  of  ipirit  is  gi  eat- 
er than  the  flmilar  effect  of  the  addition  of  a  meafure  of 
fpirits  to  a  great  quantity  of  water.  What  we  call  me- 
chanical eflect  is  the  local  motion,  the  change  of  diltance 
of  the  particles,  that  the  corpufcular  forces  may  again 
be  in  cquilibrio.  Obferve,  too,  that  this  change  is 
greater  than  in  the  proportion  of  the  dillancc  ot  the 
3  particles; 
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particles  ;  fur  the  dciifity  of  water  u  to  that  of  fpiiirs 
pearly  as  6  to  5,  and  the  changes  of  fpecific  gravity  are 
nearly  as  6  to  3. 

We  alfo  fee  that  the  changing caufe,  which  produces 
the  abfolutc  condenfation  of  each  ingredient,  ceafes  to 
operate  when  7  e  parts  of  water  have  been  mixed  with 
25  of  alcohol  :  for  the  variation  of  fpecific  gri 
from  diminrlhing  comes  now  to  increale  ;  and  thcre'ore, 
in  this  particular  ftate  at  compofition,  is  equable.  Things 
Eie  now  in  the  fame  ftate  as  if  we  were  mixing  two 
f.nids  which  did  not  ac?k  on  each  other,  but  were  mutu- 
ally  diffeminated,  and-whofe  foecific  gravities  are  nearly 
as  g  to  10  ;  for  the  variation  9  of  fpcci  •    may 

be  confiJered  as  the  iocth^)art  of  the  whole  difference, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  17,;  would  have  been  had  water 
and  alcohol  fuftained  no  contraction. 

The  imagination  is  greatly  affifted  in  the  contempla- 
tion o!  geometrical  quantity  by  exhibiting  it  in  its  own 
form.  Specific  gravity,  being  an  expreffion  of  denfity 
(a  notion  purely  geometrical),  admits  of  this  illustra- 
tion. 

Therefore  let  AB  (fig.  4.)  reprefent  the  bulk  of  any 
'  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol.  The  fpecific  gravity  of 
water  may  be  reprefented  by  a  line  of  fuch  a  length, 
that  AB  mall  be  the  difference  between  the  gravities  of 
alcohol  and  water.  Suppole  it  extended  upwards,  to- 
wards a,  till  B  a  is  to  A  a  as  10,000  to  8250.  It  will 
fuit  our  purpofe  better  to  reprefent  it  by  a  parallelo- 
gram a  B  Ye,  of  any  breadth  BF.  In  this  cafe  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  alcohol  and  water 
will  be  exDiefied  by  the  parallelogram  ABFE.  If  there 
were  no  change  produced  in  the  denfity  of  one  or  both 
in  rredients,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound  would 
increafe  as  this  parallelogram  does,  and  AGUE  would 
be  the  augmentation  correfponding  to  the  mixture  of 
the  quantity  AG  of  alcohol  with  the  quantity  GB  of 
water,  and  fo  of  other  mixtures.      But,  to  exprefs  the 

mentation  o.'  denfity  as  it  really  obtains,  we  muft 
do  it  by  iome  curvilineal  aica  DABCHD,  which  va- 
ries at  the  rate  determined  by  Sir  Charles  Blagden's  ex- 
periments. This  area  muft  be  pre<  ifely  equal  to  the 
ingle  ABFE.  It  muft  therefore  fall  without  it  in 
fome  places,  and  be  deficient  in  others.  Let  DMHKC 
be  the  curve  which  correfponds  with  thefe  experiments. 
It  is  evident  to  the  mathematical  reader,  that  the  ordi- 
nates  LM,  GH,  IK,  fee.  of  this  curve  are  in  the  ulti- 
mate ratio  of  the  differences  of  the  obferved  fpecific  gra- 
vities. If  A'.""',  Sec.  are  each  r^5,  the  little  fp 
A  «  *  D,  <*  0  £•*■.  &c.  will  be  precifely  equal  to  the  diffe- 
rences of  the  fpecific  gravities  0,8250;  0,8387;  ~,  510; 
inding  to  the  different  mixtures  of  water 
End  alcohol.  The  curve  cuts  the  fide  of  the  parallelo- 
gram in  K,  where  the  ordinate  GK  expreffes  the  mean 
variation  of  denfity  0,0017,5.  IK  is  the  1  malic  ft  va- 
riation. The  condenfation  may  be  expreffed  by  draw- 
ing a  curve  dmdjkf  parallel  to  DMGKF,  making 
D  d  =  AE.  The  condenfation  is  now  reprelented  by 
the  fpaces  comprehended  between  this  laft  curve  and 
the  abfcilla  AGB,  reckoning  thofe  negative  which  lie 
on  the  other  fide  of  it.  This  (hows  us.  not  only  that 
the  condenfation  is  great  eft  in  the  mixture  AG  X  GB, 
but  alfo  that  in  mixing  fuch  a  compound  with  another 
AlXlB,  there  is  a  rarefaction.  Another  curve  ANPO II 
may  be  drawn,  of  which  the  ordinates  LN,  GP,  10, 
Ax.  are  proportional  to  the  areas  AL/n<7,  AG'wD, 
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AUGmB  (=AGw d—  GI/),  &c.   This  c  -  tit 

the  whole  condenfation.  i- q  •  r» 

This  manner  of  reprefenting  the  fpecific  gravities  or  .  ,    ; 

mixture;  will  iuggelt  many  curious  inferences  to  fuc h  a  ;  J ■ 

will  conlidcr  them  in  the  manner  of  Bofcovich,  with  a 
view  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  the  forces  o-  cohefron 
and  chemical  affinities:  And  this  manner  of  viewing  the 
fubjeft  becomes  every  day  more  prom: 
quence  of  our  improvements  in  chemical  knowledge  ; 
for  we  now  fee,  that  mechanifm,  or  motive  forces,  are 
the  caul'es  of  chemical  action.  We  fee  in  almoft  every 
cafe,  that  chemical  affinities  arc  comparable  with  me- 
chanical preffurcs;  becaufe  the  converfion  of  a  liquid  in- 
to a  vapour  or  gas  is  prevented  by  atmofpheric  Drcf- 
fure,  and  produced  by  the  great  chemical  agent  heat. 
The  aclion  of  heat,-  therefore,  or  of  the  caufe  of  heat, 
is  a  mechanical  ac/ticn,  and  the  forces  are  common  me- 
chanical forces,  with  which  we  are  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed. 

"  It  may  be  alfo  remarked  in  the  column  of  contrac- 
tions, that  in  the  beginning  the  contractions  augn  cut 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  fpirits  (but 
more  llowly)  ;  whereas,  in  the  end,  the  contractions  are 
nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
water.  'I  his  circumftance  deferves  the  conlideratioa 
of  the  philofopher.  We  have  reprefented  it  to  the  eye 
by  the  curve  <*■  gh  d." 

We  lliould  here  take  fome  notice  of  the  attempt  made 
to  elude  feme  part  of  the  duties,  by  adding  fome  ingre- 
dient to  the  fpirits.  But  our  information  on  this  fub- 
jecrt  is  not  very  exadt ;  and  befides  it  would  be  doing 
no  fervice  to  the  trader  to  put  fraud  more  in  his  power. 
There  are  fome  falts  which  make  a  very  great  augmen- 
tation of  denfity,  but  they  render  the  liquor  unpala- 
table. Sugar  is  frequently  uied  with  this  view  ;  1 6  grains 
of  refined  fugar  diffolved  in  1 000  grains  of  proof  fpirits 
gave  it  no  fufpicious  taile,  and  increafed  its  fpecific  "ra- 
rity from  0,920  to  0,925,  which  is  a  very  great  change, 
equivalent  to  the  addition  of  9  grains  of  water  to  a 
mixture  of  ico  grains  of  alcohol  and  80  of  water. 

SPITHEAD,  a  road  between  Portfmouth  and  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  where  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain 
frequently  rendezvous. 

SPITTLE,  in  phyGology.  See  Saliva. 
SPITSBERGEN.  See  Greenland,  n^  10. 
SPLACHNUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia,  and  order  of  mufci. 
The  antherx  are  cylindrical,  and  grow  on  a  large  co- 
loured apophyfis  or  umbraculum.  The  calyptra  is  ca- 
ducous. The  female  ftar  grows  on  a  feparate  (tern. 
There  are  fix  fpecies,  the  rubrum,  hiteum  fphsricum, 
ampullaceum,  vafculofum,  anguftatum.  Two  of  thefe 
arc  natives  ol  Britain. 

I.  The  ampullaceum,  orcrewet  fplachnum,  is  found  in 
bogs  and  marfhes,  and  oft.  n  upon  cow-dung.  It  grows  in 
thick  tuits,  and  is  about  two  inches  high.  Tiie  leaves 
are  oval  lanceolate,  terminated  with  a  long  point  or 
beaid.  The  top  of  the  filament  or  peduncle  I  well;  into 
the  torra  of  an  inverted  cone,  which  Linnoeus  terms  an 
apcph\fis  or  umbracuium  ;  upon  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  cylindrical  anthera,  like  the  neck  of  a  erewet. 
The  calyptra  is  conical,  and  refembles  a  Small  exting- 
guilher. 

1    The  va/iulofum,    or  acorn-fhaped    fplachnum,    is 

found  upon  bogs  and  cow-dung,  and  upon  the  points  of 
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rocks  on  the  top  of  the  Highland  mountains,  as  on 

Ben-Lomond,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  and  elfewheie. 

J  This  differs  little  from  the  preceding,  and  perhaps  it 

mi  mor<    than  a  variety.     The  filaments  are  about  an 

inch  high.  The  leaves  oral-acute,  net  fo  lanceolate 
and  bearded  ?.s  the  other.  The  apophyfia,  and  the 
anthera  at  the  top  of  it,  form  together  nearly  an  oval 
figure,  not  unlike  an  acorn  in  its  cup,  the  apophyfis 
being  tranlvcrfely  femi-oval,  and  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
the  anthera  {hort  and  conical.  The  calyptra  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  other.     The  operculum  is  ihort  and  ob- 


of  the  pa' von  by  the  king's  writ  of  inJieavit.    So     3pon<t 
alio  i   a  clerk,  without  any  colour  of  title,  ejects  ano«         l| 
ther  from  his  parfonage,  this  injury  mull  be  redreiTed  in    Suoiiki 
the  temporal  courts :   tor   it  depends  upon  no  queftion  /"" 

determinable  by  the  fpiritual  law  (as  plurality  of  bene- 
fices or  no  plurality,  vacancy  or  no  vacancy),  but  u 
merely  a  civil  injury. 

SPONDEE,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confifting  of 
two  long  fyllables,  aso/nixs. 

SPONDIAS,   Brasilian   or  Jamaica  Plum,  in 
botany  ;   a  genus  of  plants  belonging   to   the  clais  of 


tjfe,  and  the  rim   of  the  anthera   has  eight  large  hori-  deenndria,  and  order  of  pent igynio.     The  calyx  is  quiu- 

*ontal  cilia.      The  anthera  of  the  other  is  alfo  ciliated,  quedentate.      The   corolla    pentapetalons.     The    fruit 

but  not   fo  diftinftly.      It  is  an  tlegant  mo'.s,  and  very  contains  a  quinquelocular  kernel.     There  are  only  twi> 

diltinguilhable  on  account  of  its  orange-coloured  fila-  fpecies,  the  mombin  and  myrobalanus,  which  appear  fo 

ments  and  dark-red  capiules.  much  confounded  m   the  deicriptions  of  different  bota- 

SPLEEN,  in  anatomy.     See  Anatomy,  n"  99.  nifts,  that  we  do  not  venture  to  prefent  them  to  our 

SrLfEH-H'ort.      See  AsPLtMUM.  readers. 

SPLENETIC,  a  perfon  afflicted  with  an  obllruction  SPONGIA,  Sponge,  in  natural  hiilory  ;  a  genus 


of  the  fpleen. 

SPLENT,  or  Splint,  among  farriers,  a  callous  in- 
fenfible  excret'ccnce,  breeding  on  the  fliank-bone  of  hor- 
fes.     See  Farriery,  Scct..  xxxi. 

SPLICING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  untwifting 
the  ends  of  two  cables  or  ropes,  and  working  the  fe- 


of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes,  and  order  of 
zouphyia.  It  is  fixed,  flexible,  and  very  torpid,  grow- 
ing in  a  variety  or'  forms,  compaled  either  of  reticula- 
ted fibres,  or  rnafTes  of  fmall  fpines  inteiwoven  together, 
and  clothed  with  a  living  gelatinous  flclh,  tull  of  fmall 
mouths  or  holes  on  its  furface,  bv  which  it  fucks  in  and 


veral   llrands  into  one  another   by  a  fidd,  fo  that  they  throws  out  the  water.      Fifty  Ipecies  Have  already  been, 

become  as  ftrong  as  if  they  were  but  one  rope.  difcovcred,  of  which  to  belong  to  the  Britilh  coafls. 

SPOILS,  whatever  is  taken  from  the  enemy  in  time  1.  Oculnta,  or  branched  fponge,  is  delicately  lott  and 

of  war.      Among  the  ancient   Greeks,  the   fpoils  were  very  much  branched  ;  the  branches  are  a  little  compul- 

divided  among  the  whole  army  ;  only  the  general's  (hare  fed,   grow  a  eft,   and   often    united   together.      They 

was  largefl  :  but  among  the  Romans,  the  fpoiis  belong-  have  rows  of  cells  on  each  margin,  that  project,  a  little, 

ed  to  the  republic.  This  fpecies  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  from  five  to  ten 

SPOLETTO,  a  duchy  of  Italy, bounded  on  the  north  inches  high.     The  fibres  are   reticulated,  and  the  fled) 

by  the  Marquifate  of' Ancona  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  or  gelatinous  part  is  fo  tender,  that  when  it  is  taken  out 

the  eaft  by  Farther  Abruzzo,  on  the  fouth  by  S?.bina  and  of  the  water  it  foon  dries  away.      It  is  very  common 

the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,   and  on  the  well  by  Orvie-  round  the  fea-coafl  of  Britain  and   Ireland.      This  de- 

tano  and  Perugino.      It  is  about  5  5  miles  in  length  and  fcription  will  be  better  underftood  by  Plate  cccclxxv. 

40  in  breadth.    It  was  anciently  a  part  of  Umbria,  and  fig.  1.      At  b,  b,  along  the  edges  and  on  the  furface  of 

now  belongs  to  the  Pope. — The  name  of  the  capital  ci-  the  branches,  are  rows  of  fmall  papillary  holes,  through 

ty  is  alfo  Spo/etto.      It  was  formerly  a  large  place,  but  which  the  animal  receives  its  nourifhment. 

in  170;  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake  ;  from  whence  it  2.  Cri/t.ita,  or  cock's  comb  fponge,  is  flat,  erect,  and 

has  never  recovered  itftlf.  fo't,  growing  in  the  fhape  of  cock's  combs,  with  rows. 

SPOLIATION,  in  ecclefialtical  law,  is  an  injury  of  little  holes  along  the  tops,  which  project  a  little.  It 
done  by  one  clerk  or  incumbent  to  another,  in  taking  abounds  on  the  rocks  to  the  eallward  ot  Haflinps  in 
the  fruits  of  his  benefice  without  any  right  thereunto,  Suflex,  where  it  may  be  fsen  at  low-water.  It  is  corn- 
hut  under  a  pretended  title.  It  is  remedied  by  a  de-  monly  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  high, 
rree  to  account  for  the  profits  fo  taken.  This  injury,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour.  When  put  into  a  glafs 
when  the  jus  p<itronalus,  or  rigTit  of  advowfon,  doth  not  veffel  of  lea-water,  it  has  been  obferved  to  luck  in  and 
come  in  debate,  is  cognizable  in  the  fpiritual  court  :  fquirt  out  the  water  through  little  mouths  along  the 
as  if  a  patron  firft.  prefents  A  to  a  benefice,  who  is  tops,  giving  evident  figns  ot  life. 
ir.flituted  and  inducted   thereto  ;  and  then,   upon  pre-  3.  Srupofa,  tow-fponge,  or  downy  branched  fponge. 


tence  of  a  vacancy,  the  fame  patron  prefents  B  to  the 
fame  living,  and  he  alfo  obtains  inftitution  and  induc- 
tion. Now  ii  A  difputes  the  faft  of  the  vacancy, 
then  that  cletk  who  is  kept  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
living,  whichever  it  be,  may  iue  the  other  in  the  fpi- 


is  loft  like  tow,  with  round  branches,  and  covered  with 
fine  pointed  hairs.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
about  three  inches  high.  It  is  frequently  thrown  on 
the  (hore  at  Haftings  in  Suflex.  Fig.  2.  reprefents  this 
fponge  ;   but  it  is  fo  clofely  covered  with  a  fine   down, 


ritual  court  for  fpoliation,  or  taking  the  profits  of  his  that  the  numerous  fmall  holes  in  its  furface  are  not  dii- 

benefice.      And  it  fhaH  there    be  tried,  whether  the  cernible. 

living  were  or  were  not  vacant ;  upon  which  the  vali-         4.  DicLotoma,  dichotomous  or  forked  fponge,  is  ft  iff, 

dityofthe  fecoud  clerk's  pretentions  muil  depend.     But  branched,  with  round,  upright,  claftic  branches,  cover- 

rf  the  right  of  patronage  comes  at  all  into  difpute,  as  it  ed  with  minute  hairs.      It  is  found  on  the  coait  of  Nor- 

one  patron  prefented  A,  and   another  patron  prelcnted  way,  and  alfo,  according  to  Berkenhout,   on  the  Cor- 

B,  there  the  ecelefiaftical  court  hath  no  cognizance,  pro-  nifh  and  Yorkfliire  coafls.    It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,, 

vided  the  tithes  fued  for  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  and  full  of  very  minute  pores,  guarded  by  minute  fpines. 

value  of  the   living,   but  rr.av  be  prohibited  at  the  in-  Fig.  3. 

5- 


Sponges. 
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Spn-p'a.         e.  Urtns  or  tnminiofa,  flinging  fpcriTc,  or  crumb  of 

I*1 y       '  bread   fponge,  is  of  many  forme,   full  of  pores  very 

brittle  and  foft,  and  interwoven  with  very  minute  fpinea. 

It  is  full  of  fmall  protuberance!,  with  a  hole  in  each,  by 

which  it  fucks  in  and  throws  out  the  water.      It  is  very 
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the  foft  fubfo.nee  of  the  fponge  in  quefl  of  a  fafe  re-  Spooror 
treat.     That  this  was  really  the  cafe,  he  was  fdUy  aflu-       J 
red  of,  by  infpc&ing  a  number  of  fpecimens  of  the-1'"     ' 
fame  fort  ol  fpooge    j  ift  fre(h   from  the  fca.     He  put 
them  into  a  adafs  I  lie  J  with  fea- water;  and  then,  inilead 


common  on  the  Britifh  coalt,  and  is  frequently  feen  fur-     of  feeing  any  of  the   little  ani-nals  which  Dr  Peyfonell 
rounding  fucufes.     It  is   found  abb  on  the  fhores  of    dclcribed,  he  obferved  the  papill.c  or  fmall  holes  with 


North  America,  Africa,  and  in  the  Earl  Indies.  When 
newly  taken  out  of  the  fea,  it  is  of  a  bright  orange  co- 
lour, and  full  of  gelatinous  fltfh  ;  but  when  dry,  it  be- 
comes whitifh,  and  when  broken  has  the  appearance  of 
crumb  of  bread.  If  rubbed  on  the  hand,  it  will  raife 
blillers  ;  and  if  dried  in  an  oven,  its  power  of  flinging  is 
much  increafed,  efpecially  that  variety  of  it  which  is 
found  on  the  feacoaft'of  North  America. 

6.  Ptilm.ita,  palmated  fponge,  is  like  a  hand  with  fin- 
gers a  little  divided  at  the  top.  The  mouths  are  a 
little  prominent,  and  irregularly  difpofed  on  the  furface. 
It  is  found  on  the  beach  at  Brighshelmllone.      It  is  of 


which  the  papillae  are  fnrrou  ided  contract  and  dilate 
themfelvcs.  He  examined  another  variety  of  the  lame 
fpecies  of  fponge,  and  plainly  perceived  the  fmall  tubes 
infpire  and  expire  the  water.  He  therefore  concluded, 
that  the  fponge  is  an  animal,  and  that  the  ends  or 
openings  of  the  branched  tubes  are  the  mouths  by 
which  it  receives  its  nourishment,  and  diichargej  its  ex- 
crements. 

SPONSORS,  among  Chriftians,  are  thofe  perfons 
who,  in  the  office  of  bautifm,  anf.ver  or  are  fureties 
for  the  perfons  baptized. 

SPONTANEOUS,  a  term  applied  to  fucb  motions 


a  reddilh  colour,  inclining   to  yellow,  and  of  the  fame  of  the  body  and  operations  of  the  mind  as  we  perform, 

foft  woolly  texture  with  the  fpongia  oculata,  fig.  4.  of  ourfelves  without  any  constraint. 

7.  Coronaia,  coronet  fponge,  is  very  fmall,  confilting  SPOON  bill,  in  ornithology.     See  Platalea. 

of  a  fingle  tube  funounded   at  top  by  a  crown  or  little  SPOONING,  in  the  fearlanguage,  is  faid  of  a  Ihip, 

fpines.      The  tube  is  open  at  the  top.       1  he  rays  that  which  being   under   lad   in  a  llorm  at  fea,   is  unable  to- 

compofe  the  little  crown  are  of  a  bright,  fiiining  pearl  bear  it,  and  confequently  forced  to  go  right  before  the 

colour  ;    the   body   is  of  a   pale   yellow.      It  has  been  wind. 


found  in  the  harbour  of  Emfworth,  between  Suflex  and 
Hampfbire. 

8.  Bot'yoiJes,  grape  fponge,  is  very  tender  and 
branched,  as  if  in  bunches  :  the  bunches  are  hollow, 
and  are  made  up  of  oblong  oval  figures  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  grapes  ;  and  each  bunch  is  open  at  top. 
This  lpecies  is  of  a  bright,  fhining  colour.  The  open- 
ings at  the  top  are  evidently  the  mouths  by  which  the 
animal  imbibes  and  difcharges  moi'ture.  When  the 
furface  is  verv  much  magnified,  it  appears  covered  with 
little  maires  of  triple,  equidittant,  fhining  fpines. 

9.  Lacujiris,  creeping  fponge,  has  ercdl,  cylindrical, 
and  obtltfe  branches.  It  is  found  in  lakes  in  Sweden 
and  England. 

10. 'F/tniiati/ir,  river  fponge,  is  green,  ereft,  brittle, 
and  irregularly  dilpofed  in  numerous  branches.  It 
abounds  in  muny  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  frelh  rivets  of 
Ruffia  andEngland,  but  particularly  in  the  river  Thame*. 
It  fcarcely  exhibits  any  lymptoms  of  life,  is  of  a  tiiby 
fmell  :  its  pores  or  mouths  are  fomctimes  filled  with 
green  gelatinous  globules.  It  differs  very  little  fiom 
the  laculiris. 

So  early  as  the  days  cf  Arillotle  fponges  were  fup- 
prled  to  polTels  animal  life  ;  the  perfons  employed  in 
collecting  them  having  oblerved  them  {brink  when  torn 
from  the  rocks,  thus  exhibiting  fymptoms  of  ientation. 
The  lame  opinion  prevailed  in  the  time  ot  Pliny  :  But 
BO  attention  was  paid  to  this  fubjeCt  till  Count  Mar- 
£g>li  examined  them,  and  declared  them  vegetables.  Dr 
Peyfonell,  in  a  paper  which  he  fent  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  the  year   175?,  and  in  a  fecond  in  17,-7,  a^* 


SPORADES,  among  ancient  aflronomers,  a  name 
given  to  fuch  flats  as  were  not  included  in  any  conilel- 
lation. 

SPORADIC  disease*,  among  phyficians,  are  fuch 
as  feize  particular  perfons  at  any  time  or  (talon,  and  in 
any  place  ;  in  which  fenfe  they  are  dillinguifhed  from 
epidemical  and  endemical  difeafes. 

SPOTS,  in  aftronomy,  certain  places  of  the  fun's  or 
moon's  diflc,  obferved  to  be  either  more  bright  or  dark 
than  the  red  ;  and  accordingly  called_/jta/^  l?  macui*. 
See  Asi  ronomv  In.l.x. 

SPOi"SWOOD  (John),  archbiOiop  of  St  An- 
drew's in  Scotland,  was  defcended  from  the  laiids  of 
Spotfwood  in  the  Merfe,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1565.  He  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glalgow, 
and  fuccteded  his  father  in  the  parlonage  of  Calder 
when  but  1 8  years  of  age.  In  1631  he  attended  Lodo- 
wick  duke  ot  Lennox  as  his  chaplain,  in  an  tmbafiy  to 
the  court  of  France  for  confirming  the  ancicut  amity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  returned  in  the  ambalTa- 
dor's  retinue  through  England-  When  he  entered  in- 
to the  archbilhopric  of  Gkfgow,  he  found  there  wag 
not  lool.  Sterling  of  yearly  revenue  le:t  ;  yet  fuch 
waj  his  care  for  his  iuccefiors,  that  he  greatly  impro- 
ved it,  and  much  to  the  fatisfadion  ot  his  dioceJCe.  Af- 
ter having  idled  this  lee  1  1  years,  he  was  railed  to  that 
of  St  Andrew's  in  1615,  and  made  primate  piiJ  metro- 
politan of  all  Scotland.  He  prefided  ia  feveral  ailem- 
blies  for  rcitoring  the  ancient  difciphne,  and  bringing 
the  church  ot  Scotland  to  lome  fort  of  uniformity  with 
that  if  England.     He  continued  in  hi  _  h  elteem  with 


firmed  they  were  not  vegetables,  but  the  production  of     king  James  I.  nor  was  he  ltfs  valued  by  king  Charles  I 

animals  ;  and  has  accordingly  defcribed  the  animals,  and 

the    procefs    which   they    performed    in    making    the 

fponges.      Mr    Ellis,   in  the   year    1 762,   was  at  great 

fiains  to  dilcover   thefe  animals.      For  this  purpole  he 

diflected  the  ipongia  urens,  and  was  furprifed  to  find  a 

jrreat  number  of  fmall  worms  of  the  genus  of  nereis  or 

fca-fcolopendta,  which  had  pierced  their  way  through 


who  was  crowned  by  him  in  1633,  'a  the  abbey- 
church  of  Holyroodhoufe.  In  1635,  upon  the  death 
ot  the  earl  ot  Kinnoul  chancellor  o:  Scotland,  our  pri- 
mate was  advanced  to  that  poll  ;  but  hail  fcarcely  held 
it  four  years,  when  the  contufions  beginning  in  Scot- 
land, he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  England ;  and  being 
broken  with  age,  grief,  and  ikkaels,  died  at  London  in 

1639, 
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'      1 1 iy.  He  wrote 
ind  front   the  year 

Jo?       • 

•  i-Spout. 

AT   (Dr  Thomas),  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was 
i  in  1636.      He  had  hisedi  i     Oxfo  d,  and 

...ered   into  ..us.     He 

became  fell  ■  "  the  Royal  Society,  chaplain  to 
George  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  chaplain  in  <n ■  'i • 
nary  to  ki  :  II.      In   1 667  he  (lied  the 

Hiftory  of  the  K  >yal  !.   Cow- 

1      ;  whoj  by  hii   lad  will,  left  to  his  car-;  his  printed 
S.  which  were  accordingly  publilhed  by 
him.      In'-      he  was  i  >  Weft- 

1  •■!■  ;   in   [680,   Wfts   appointed  canon   ol  \\  indfor  ; 
iii  1683,  dean  of  Weftminfter  ;  and  in  [684,  cenfecrated 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Ro  :heft<  r.    He  was  clerk  of  the 
fet  to  king  James  II.  ;   in  1685.  was  made  de   n  •■■ 
1  royal;  and  the  year   following,   was   appoin 
ore  of  the  commiffioners   for   eeclefiaftical  affairs.     In 
1692    his   lordfhip,    with   feveral  other  perfons,    was 
charged  with  tteafon  by  two  men,   who  drew  up  an  af- 
fociatiqn,  in  which  they  whole  nanus  were  fnbfcribed 
cieclared  their  refoliltion  to  relfore  king  James;  to  (i 
the  princefs  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive  ;  and  to  he  ready 
with  30,000  men  to  meet  king  James  when  he  fhould 
land.      To  this  they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft,   Sprat, 
Marlboro1.  iry,  and  others.      The  bifliop  was 

arretted,  and  kept  at  a  meflenger's,  under  a  f!  rid.  guard, 
for  eleven  days.  His  houfe  was  fearched,  and  his  pa- 
pers feized,  among  which  nothing  was  found  of  a  trea- 
sonable appearance,  except  one  memorandum,  in  the 
following  words  :  Thorough-paced  doSrine.  Being  afk- 
cd  '.t  his  examinati  >n  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he 
faid  that,  about  ?o  years  before,  curiofity  had  led  him 
to  hear  Daniel  Blirgefs  preach  ;  and  that  bein  r  flunk 
with  his  account  of  a  certain  kind  of  doctrine,  which 
he  laid  entered  at  ^ne  ear,  ■  .  /  /■  tag  through  the  hrad 
•went  ',-1!  at  1'..  oth  r,  he  had  inferted  the  memorandum 
in  his  table-book,  that  he  might  not  lol'e  the  fubftance 
of  fo  ftrar.ge  a  fermon.  His  innocence  being  proved, 
he  was  fet  at  liberty,  when  he  publilhed  an  account  of 
in',  examination  and  deliverance  ;  which  made  fuch  an 
impreflion  upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through 
lire  by  an  yearly  day  of  thankfgiving.  He  lived  to  the 
79th  year  of  his  age,  and  died  May  20.  17 1 3.  His 
works,  befides  a  few  poems  of  little  value,  are,  "  Tlie 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society  ;"  "  The  Life  of  Cow- 
ley  :"  '"  The  Aniwerto  Sorbierc  ;"  "  The  Hiftory  of 
the  Rve  houfe  Plot  5"  "  The  Relation  of  his  own  Ex- 
amination ;"  and  a  volume  of  "  Sermons."  Dr  Johnfon 
fays,  "  I  have  heard  it  obferved,  with  great  juftnefs, 
that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  each 
has  its  diftinct  and  chara&eriftical  excellence." 

Sprat,  in  ichthyology.     See  Clupea. 

SPRAY,  the  fpi  inkling  of  the  fea,  which  is  driven 
-from  the  top  of  a  wave  in  ftormy  weather.  It  differs 
from  fpoon  drift,  as  being  only  blown  occafionally  from 
the  broken  fur  face  of  a  high  wave  ;  whereas  the  latter 
continues  to  fly  horizontally  along  the  fea,  without  in— 
termiffion,  during  the  excels  of  a  tempeft  or  hurricane. 

SPRING,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fountain  or  iourcc 
of  water  rifing  out  of  the  ground. 

Many  have  been  the  conjectures  of  philofophers  con- 
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cerning  the  origin  of  fountains,  an  I  |  m'na  hnve 

been  taken  1   itn  by  the  members  oi  !  Society  ' 

and  th  »fe  of  the  Academy  of  Sci  .r- 

der  10  afcertairrthe  truecaufe  of  it.  It  was  Ariflotle's 
opinion,  and  held  by  moll  of  the  ancient  philol  pbers 
after  him,  that  the  air  contained  in  the  1  tlie 

earth,  being  condenfed  by   cold   near  its   [ur 
thereby  changed  into  water  ;  and  that  it  n  ade  its  way 
through,   where  it  could   find  a  paffa  ;e.      But  we  have 
no  experience  of  any  fuch  transmutation  of  air  into  wa- 
ter. 

T'nofe  who  imagine  tint  fountains  owe  their  1 
to  waters  brought  irom  the  fea  by  fubterraneous  duels, 
give  a  tolerable  account  how  they  lojx  their  faltncG) 
by  percolation  as  they  pafs  through  the  earth  :  but  they 
hnd  great  difficulty  in  explaining  by  what  power  the 
water  riles  above  the  level    of  the    fea  to   near  the  I 

nountains,  where  fprings  generally  abound;  it  be- 
ing  contrary  to  the.  laws  of  hydroftatics,  that  a  fluid 
l  rile  in  a  tube- above  the  level  of  itsfource.  How- 
hi  v  have  found  two  ways  whereby  they  endea- 
to  extricate  themfelves  from  this  difficulty.  The 
-  that  of  Des  Cartes,  who.  imagines,  that  alter 
the  water  is  become  frefli  by  percolation,  it  is  raifed 
out  01  '.'ic  caverns  of  the  earth  in  vapour  towards  its 
furface  ;  where  meeting  with  rock.,  near  the  tops  of 
ntains  in  the  form  of  arches  or  vaults,  it  flicks  to 
them,  and  runs  down  their  fides,  (like  water  in  an 
alembic),  till  it  meets  with  proper  receptacles,  from 
which  it  fupplies  the  fountains.  Now  tin's  is  a  mere 
hypothecs,  without  foundation  or  probability:  for,  in 
the  firft  place,  we  know  of  no  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
to  caufe  fuch  evaporation  ;  or  if  that  were  allowed,  yet 
it  is  quite  incredible  that  there  fhould  be  any  caverns  fo 
ih  and  void  of  protuberances  as  to  ar.fwcr  the  ends 
of  an  alembic,  in  collecting  and  condenfmg  the  vapours 
together  in  every  place  where  fountains  arife.  There 
are  others  (as  Varenius,  &c.)  who  fuppofe  that  the  wa- 
ter may  rife  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  as  through 
capillary  tubes  by  attraction.  But  hereby  they  (how, 
that  they  are  quite  unacquainted  with  what  relates  to 
the  motion  of  a  fluid  through  fuch  tubes  :  for  when  a 
capillary  tube  opens  into  a  cavity  at  its  upper  end,  or 
grows  larger  and  larger,  fo  as  to  ceafe  to  be  capillary 
at  that  end,  the  water  will  not  afcend  through  that  tube 
into  the  cavity,  or  beyond  wheie  the  tube  is  capillary; 
becaufe  that  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  cavity,  which 
is  partly  above  the  furface  of  the  water  and  paitly  be- 
low it,  is  not  of  the  capillary  kind.  Nay,  if  the  ca- 
vity is  continually  fupplicd  with  water,  it  will  be  at- 
tracted into  the  capillary  tube,  and  run  down  it  as 
through  a  funnel,  if  the  lower  end  is  immergtd  in  the 
fame  fluid,  as  in  tliis  cafe  it  is  fuppofed  to  be.  ' 

It  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  and  much 
efponfed  by  Mariotte  (a  diligent  oblerver  of  nature), 
that  the  rile  of  fprings  is  owing  to  the  rains  and  melted 
fnow.  According  to  him,  the  rain -water  which  falls 
upon  tlie  hills  and  mountains,  penetrating  the  furface, 
meets  with  clay  or  rocks  contiguous  to  each  other ; 
along  which  it  runs,  without  being  able  to  penetrate 
them,  till,  being  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
or  to  a  confiderable  diftance  fiom  the  top,  it  breaks 
out  of  the  ground,  and  forms  fprings. 

In  order  to  examine  this  opinion,  Mr  Perrault,  De 
la  Hire,   and  D.  Sidekau,  endeavoured  to  make  au 

estimate 
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ertimate  of  the  quant ity  of  rain  and  fnow  that  falls  in 
the  fpace  of  a  year,  to  Ice  whether  it  would  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  afford  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  is 
annually  difcharged  into  the  <ea  by  the  rivers.  The  re- 
fult  of  their  inquiries  was,  tiiat  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
fnow  which  fell  in  a  year  into  a  cylindrical  vefTel  would 
fill  it  (it  ftcured  from  evaporating)  to  the  height  of 
about  nineteen  inches.  Which  quantity  D.  Sideleau 
lhowed,  was  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the  rivers  ;  lor  that 
thofe  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Spain,  difcharge  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  annually,  than  the  rain,  ac- 
cording  to  that  experiment,  is  able  to  fupply.  Bcfides 
which,  another  obfervation  was  made  by  them  at  the 
lame  time,  viz.  that  the  quantity  of  water  railed  in  va- 
pour, one  year  with  another,  amounted  to  about  thirty- 
two  inches,  which  is  thirteen  more  than  falls  in  rain  :  a 
plain  indication  that  the  water  of  fountains  is  not  iup- 
plied  by  rain  and  melted  (now. 

Thus  the  true  caufe  of  the  otigin  of  fountains  re- 
mained undifcovered,  till  Dr  Halley,  in  making  his  ce- 
feftial  observations  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  at 
St  Helena,  about  800  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
found,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  tell  there  (even 
when  the  fky  was  clear)  was  fo  great,  that  it  very  much 
impeded   his  obiervations,   by  cove ri  ides  with 

water  every  half  quarter  o"  an  hour  ;  and  upon  that  he 
attempted  to  determine  by  experiment  the  quantity  of 
vapour  exhaled  from  the  furface  of  the  fea,  as  far  as  it 
lifes  from  heat,  in  order  to  try  whether  that  might  be 
a  fufficient  fupply  for  the  water  continually  difcharged 
by  fountains.  .The  procefs  of  his  experiment  was  as 
follows :  He  took  a  velTel  of  water  -falted  to  the  fame 
degree  with  that  of  fea  water,  in  which  he  placed  a  ther- 
mometer ;  and  by  means  of  a  pan  of  coals  brought  the 
water  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  which  is  obferved  to 
be  that  of  the  air  in  our  hottell  dimmer  ;  this  done,  he 
fixed  the  vefTel  of  water  with  the  thermometer  in  it  to 
one  end  of  a  pair  of  fcales,  and  exactly  counterpoifed  it 
with  weights  on  the  other :  then,  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  he  found,  by  the  alteration  made  in  the  weight 
ef  the  velTel,  that  about  a  fixueth  part  of  ai\  inch  of 
the  depth  of  the  water  was  gone  off  in  vapour ;  and 
therefore,  in  twelve  hours,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  would 
have  gone  off.  Now  this  accurate  obferver  allows  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  be>  forty  degrees  long,  and  four 
broad,  (the  broader  parts  compenlating  for  the  narrow- 
er, fo  that  its  whole  furface  is  160  fquare  degrees)  ; 
which,  according  to  the  experiment,  mult  yield  at  lcalt 
5,200,000,000  tons  of  water:  In  which  account  no  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  wind  and  the  agitation  of  the  furface 
oi  the  fea,  both  which  undoubtedly  promote  the  evapo- 
ration. 

It  remained  now  to  compare  this  quantity  of  water 
with  that  which  i3  daily  conveyed  into  the  fame  fea  by 
the  rivers.  The  only  way  to  do  which  was  to  compare 
them  with  fome  known  river  ;  and  accordingly  he  takes 
his  computation  'rom  the  river  Thames  ;  and,  to  avoid 
all  objections,  makes  allowances,  probably  greater  than 
what  were  abfolutely  necefiary. 

The   Mediterranean   receives   the  following  confider- 
able  rivers,  viz.  the  Iberus,  the  Rhone,  the  Tybcr,  the 
Po,  the  Danube,  the  Nieiler,  the  Boryfthenes   the  Ta 
n.iif,  and  the  Nile.      Each  of  thefe  he  fuppofes  to  bi 
down  ten  times  as  much  water  as  the   I  ha  nes,  when 
he  allows  for  {matter  rivers,  which  fail  into  the  famck.i. 
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The  Thames,  then,  he  finds  by  menfuration  to  difcharge  Spring. 
about  20,300,000  tons  of  water  a-day.  If  therefore  — y— 
the  above-laid  nine  rivers  yield  ten  times  as  much  water 
as  the  Thames  doth,  it  will  follow,  that  all  of  them  to- 
gether yield  but  1827  millions  of  tons  in  a  day,  which 
is  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  is  proved  to  be 
raifed  in  vapour  out  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  fame 
time.  We  have  therefore  from  hence  a  fource  abun- 
dantly fufScient.for  the  fupply  of  fountains. 

Now  having  found  that  the  vapour  exhaled  from 
the  fea  is  a  fufficient  fupply  tor  the  fountains,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  next  place  to  comiderthe  manner  in  which 
they  are  raifed  ;  and  how  they  are  condenfed  into  water 
again,  and  conveyed  to  the  fources  of  iprings. 

In  order  to  this  he  confiders,  that  if  an  atom  of 
water  was  expanded  into  a  Ihell  or  bubble,  fo  as  to  be 
ten  times  as  big  in  diameter  as  when  it  was  water,  that 
atom  would  become  fpecifically  lighter  than  air ;  and 
therefore  would  rife  io  long  as  the  warmth  which  firfh 
feparated  it  from  the  furface  of  the  water  fhould  conti- 
nue to  dillend  it  to  the  lame  degree  ;  and  confequently, 
that  vapours  may  be  railed  trom  the  furface  of  the  fea 
in  that  manner,  till  they  arrive  at  a  certain  height  in  the 
atmofphere,  at  which  they  tin  1  air  o!  equal  fpecinc  gra- 
vity with  themfelves.  Here  they  will  float  till,  being; 
condcnled  by  cold,  they  become  fpecifically  heavier  than 
the  air,  and  fall  down  in.  dew  ;  or  being  driven  by  the 
winds  againlt  the  fides  of  mountains  ( many  of  which 
far  furpals  the  ulual  height  to  which  the  vapours  would 
of  themfelves  afcend),  are  compelled  by  the  itream  of 
the  air  to  mount  up  with  it  to  the  tops  of  them;  where 
being  condenfed  into  water,  they  prefently  precipitate, 
and  g'eeting  down  by  the  crannies  of  the  (tones,  part 
of  them  enters  into  the  caverns  of  the  hills ;  which  be- 
ing once  fi*4ed,  all  the  overplus  of  water  that  comes  thi- 
ther runs  over  by  the  lowcll  place,  and  breaking  out  by 
the  (ides  of  the  hills  forms  firiglefp rings.  Many  of  thefe 
running  down  by  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  the 
hills,  and  coming  to  unite,  form  little  rivulets  or  brooks: 
many  of  thefe  again  meeting  in  one  common  valley,  and 
gaining  the  plain  ground,  being  grown  lefs  rapid,  be- 
come a  river  ;  and  many  oi  thefe  being  united  in  one 
common  channel,  make  fuch  dreams  as  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  ;  which  latter,  he  oblerves,  one  would 
hardly  think  to  be  a  collection  of  water  condenfed  out 
of  vapour,  unlets  we  conlider  how  vail  a  tract  of  ground 
that  river  drains,and  that  it  is  the  lum  or  all  thofe  fori 
which  break  out  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  on  the  north  lide  of  the  immenle  ridge 
of  the  Alps,  which  is  one  continued  chain  of  mountains 
from  Switzerland  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Thus  one  part  of  the  vapours  which  are  blown  on 
the  land  is  returned  by  the  rivers  into  the  fea  1 
whence  it  came.  Another  part  falls  into  the  fea  before 
it  reaches  the  land  ;  and  this  is  the  rcafon  why  the  ri- 
vers do  not  return  fo  much  water  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean as  is  raifed  in  vapour.  A  third  puit  falls  on  the 
low  hiids,  where  it  alioids  nourilhment  to  plants;  yet 
it  doe^  not  red  there,  but  is  again  exhaled  in  vapour  by 
the  aft.on  of  the  fun,  and  is  either  carried  by  the  winds 
to  the  lea  to  iall  in  rain  or  dew  there,  or  cite  to  the 
mountains  to  become  the  fources  or  fprings. 

However,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  all  fountains 
are.owina  to  one  and  the  fame  caufe;  but  that  fome 
proceed  liom  rain   and  melted   fnow,  which,   fubtiding 
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Ppr:n7.  through  the  fin  face  of  tlie  earth,  makes  its  way  into 
— — v— —'  certain  cavities,  and  thence  ifi'ucfout  in  tlie  form  of 
fprings  ;  bccaufe  the  waters  of  feveral  are  found  to  in- 
creafe  and  diminifh  in  proportion  to  the  rain  which  falls  : 
that  others  again,  efpecially  fuch  as  ar«  fait,  and  tpnng 
near  the  fea-fhore,  owe  their  oiigin  to  fea-water  perco- 
lated through  the  earth  ;  and  fonie  to  both  thtfe  cuifes: 
though  without  doubt  mod  of  them,  and  efpecially 
fuch  as  fpring  near  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  receive 
their  waters  from  vapours,  as  before  explained. 

This  reafoning  of  Dr  Halley's  is  confirmed  by 
more  recent  obfervations  and  discoveries.  It  is  now 
found,  that  though  water  is  a  tolerable  conductor  of 
the  electric  fluid,  dry  earth  is  an  electric  per  fe,  con- 
sequently the  dry  land  muft  always  be  in  an  electrified 
ltate  compared  with  the  ocean,  unlefs  in  fuch  particu- 
ler  cafes  as  are  mentioned  under  tlie  article  Earth- 
quake, n°  82.  it  is  alio  well  known,  that  fuch  bodies 
as  are  in  an  electrified  ftate,  whether  plus  or  minus,  will 
attract  vapour,  or  other  light  fubftances  that  come  near 
them.  Hence  the  vapours  that  are  railed  from  the 
ocean  muft  necefTarily  have  a  tendency  to  approach  the 
land  in  great  quantity,  even  without  the  affillance  of 
the  wind,  though  this  lall  muft  undoubtedly  contribute 
greatly  towards  the  fame  purpofe,  as  Dr  Halley  juftly 
obferves.  In  like  manner,  the  higher  grounds  are  al- 
ways in  a  more  electrified  ftate  than  the  lower  ones : 
and  hence  the  vapours  having  once  left  the  ocean  and 
approached  the  Chore,  are  attracted  by  the  hih  moun- 
tains ;  of  which  Mr  Pennant  gives  an  inltance  in  Snow- 
don.  Hence  we  may  fee  the  reason  why  fprings  are  lo 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains,  they  be- 
inrr  fo  advantagcoully  formed  in  every  refpect  for  col- 
lecting and  condenling  the  vapours  into  water. 

The  heat  of  fprings  is  generally  the  fame  with 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  fouth  of  England  is  4^°  ;  in 
Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  it  is  45"  ;  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  it  is  48°,  and  on  the  fouth  coaft  about 
51".  At  Upfal,  in  Sweden,  it  is  43°.  and  in  Paris 
t^°.  According  to  accurate  experiments  made  by- 
eminent  philofophers,  the  heat  of  the  fprings  in  thefe 
different  countries  correfponds  with  the  medium  tem- 
perature. We  have  not  heard  that  fimilar  experiments 
have  been  made  in  other  countries,  or  we  fhould  have 
been  careful  to  collect  them.  We  do  not,  however, 
doubt  hut  they  have  been  made  in  mod  countries  of 
Europe ;  yet  we  fufpect  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  fuhject  within  the  tropical  regions. 

Though  this  coincidence  of  the  heat  of  Iprintjs  with 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  where  they  How, 
fetms  to  be  a  general  fact,  yet  it  admits  of  many  ex- 
ceptions. In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  are  fprings 
which  not  only  exceed  the  mean  temperature,  but  even 
the  itrongeft  meridian  heat  ever  known  in  the  torrid  re- 
gions. The  following  table  will  give  a  dillinct  notion 
of  the  degrees  of  heat  which  different  fprings  have  been 
found  to  poffefs,  according  to  the  experiments  of  phi- 
lofophers. It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  experiments 
made  upon  tlie  fame  fprings,  made  by  different  perfons, 
vary  a  little  from  one  another,  wh'ch  may  be  owing  to 
many  accidents  eafily  accounted  for.  Where  this  is 
the  cafe,  we  (hall  mention  both  the  loweft  and  higheft 
degree  of  heat  which  has  been  afcribed  to  the  fame 
fpring,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
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Buxton, 
Matlock, 
Bath, 

Aix-la-Ch3pclle, 
Barege, 
Pifa, 

Caroline  baths 
in  Bohemia, 
Iceland, 


S|  rings. 

St  Vincent's  or 

the  hot  well, 

Gentleman's  bath, 

King's  bath, 


Hi|  hofl  At-  Lnwe^  Je. 
gncof  licaf.  giccufheau  1 


Spring. 


84 
82 
60 
119 
1  46 
122 
IC4 


76 


"3 

136 


Prudel  or  furi- 
ous, 165 
Gcyzer,                        212 

In  cold  countries,  where  congelation  takes  place,  the 
heat  of  the  earth  is   conlidcrably   above   the   freezing 
point,  and  continues  fo  through  the  whole  year.    From 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  in  mines  and  deep  pits, 
it  appears  that  this  heat  is  uniform  and  ftationary  at  a 
certain  depth.      But   as  the  heat   of  thefe   iprin^s   far 
exceeds  the  common  heat  of  the   internal  parts  of  the 
earth,  it  mutt  be   oceaiioned  by  caufes  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain places  ;  but  what  thefe  caules  are  it  is  no  ealy  mat- 
ter to  determine.     We   are  certain,  indeed,  that   hot 
fprings  receive  their  heat  from  fome  iubterranean  caufe; 
but  it  is   a  matter  of  difficulty  to  inveftigate  how  this 
heat  is  produced   and  preferved.     Theories,  however, 
have  been  formed   on   this  fubject.      The  fubtertanean 
heat  has  been  afcribed  to  the  electrical   fluid,  and  to  a 
preat  body  of  lire  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  :    But  we 
fufpect  that  the  nature  of  the  electrical  fluid  and  its  ef- 
fects are  not  fufficiently  underftood.     As  to  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  heat  of  fprings  is  owing  to  a  central  tire, 
it  is  too  hypothetical  to  require  any  refutation.      From 
what    then  does   this  heat   originate,    and    whence    is 
the  fuel  which   has  produced  it  tor  fo  many  ages  ?   To 
enable  us  to  anfwer  thefe  quefhous  with  precifjen,  more 
information  is  neceffary  than  we  have  hitherto  obtained 
refpecting  the   fhucture   of  the  internal   parts  of   the 
earth.    It  is  peculiarly  requilite  that  we  fliould  be  made 
acquainted  with  the   fulfils  which  are  moft  common  in 
thole  places  where   hot   fprings  abound.      We   fhould 
then  pei haps  difcovcr  that  hot  ipiings  always  pafs  thro* 
bodies   of  a  combufliblc  nature.      It  is  well  known   to 
chemifts,  that   when  water  is   mixed  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  a  degree  of  heat  is  produced   hiperioi  to  that  of 
boiling  water.      It  is  alio  an  eltablilhed  fact,  that  when 
water  meets  with  pvrites,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  lulphur 
and  iron,  a  violent  inflammation  takes  place.     If,  there- 
fore, we  could  prow  that  thefe  materials  t  xift  in  the  ftra- 
ta  from  which  hot  fprings  are  derived,  we  fhould  be  en- 
abled to  give  a  fatisfactory  account  of  this  curious  pheno- 
menon.    As  fome  apology  lor  this  iuppofition,  we  may 
add,  that  moft  of  the  hot  fprings  mentioned  above  have 
been  found  by  analyfis  to  be  impregnated  with  fulphur,         , 
and  fome  of  them  with  iron.      It  mult,  however,  be  ac- ( "\n J 
knowledgcd,  that  the  hot  fprings  of  Iceland,  which  are  cerma„y 
1  1 2J,  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  according  to  an  accurate  and  SwM 
analyfis  of  their  contents  by  the   ingenious   Dr  Black,  «**•»■* 
were  neither  found   to   contain   iron    nor  fulphur.      It 
will  therefore,  perhaos,  be  neceffary  that  we  fhould  wait 
with  patience,  and  continue  to  collect  facts,  till  the  fei- 
ences  of  chemiftry   and   mineralogy  fhall  be  to  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  enable  us  to  form  a  permanent  theory  on 
this  fubjeft. 

Springs  are  of  different  kinds.    Seme  are  perennial, 
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or  continue  to  flow  during  the  whole 'year  ;  others  flow 
only  durin.;  the  rainy  Kafon  ;  fome  ebb  and  flow.  At 
Torbay  there  is  one  of  this  kind,  which  tbbs  and  flows 
five  or  fix  inches  every  hour.  There  is  another  near 
Corifo  in  Italy,  which  ebbed  and  flowed  three  times  a- 
day  in  the  time  or  Pliny,  and  continues  to  do  ftill.  A 
fprin^'  nr-?.r  Iienly  fometimes  flows  for  two  years  to- 
gether, and  then  dries  up  for  an  equal  pericd.  The 
caufe  of  th's  is  explained  under  the  article  Hydrosta- 
tics, n°  26.  For  the  ingredients  found  in  fpringp, 
fee  Mis'F.p.jl  IVatcri,  and  Water. 

Spring,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a  thin  piece  of  tem- 
pered fteel,  or  other  elaftic  fubflanee,  which  being 
wound  up  ferves  to  put  machines  in  motion  by  its  ela- 
fticity,  or  endeavours  to  unbend  itfelf ;  fuch  is  the  fpring 
of  a  watch,  clock,  or  the  like. 

Spring,  Ver,  i^  cofmography,  denotes  one  of  the 
feafons  of  the  year  ;  commencing,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world,  on  the  day  the  {un  enters  the  firil  degree 
of  Aries,  which  is  about  the  icth  day  or  March,  and 
ending  when  the  fun  leaves  Gemini  ;  or,  more  ilrictly 
and  generally,  the  fpring  begins  on  the  day  when  the 
diftance  of  the  fun's  meridian  altitude  from  the  zenith, 
being  on  the  increafe,  is  at  a  medium  between  the  gieatefl 
and  leaft.  The  end  of  the  ipring  coincides  with  the  be- 
ginning of  fummer.     See  Summer. 

SpRiKG-Tulf.    See  AsTRosoMY-/nV«r,  and  Tide. 

Burning  Springs.     See  BuRNiNG-Spriagt. 

Stringer,  or  Srnua-Boi,  in  zoology.   See  Capra. 

SPRIT,  a  fmall  boom  or  pole  which  erodes  the  fail 
of  a  boat  diagonally,  from  the  mail  to  the  upper 
hindmoll  corner  of  the  tail,  which  it  is  ufed  to  extend 
and  elevate  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  fprit  rcils  in  a  fort  of 
wreath  or  collar  called  the  /matter,  which  encircles  the 
ma'.t  in  that  place. 

SPRITSAIL.    See  Sail  and  Ship. 

FrRns/HL-Topfail.      See  Sail  and  Ship. 

SPRUCE-tree.     See  P.m.. 

Sptocx-Beer,  a  cheap  and  wholefome  liquor,  whicli 
is  thus  made  :  Take  of  water  1  6  gallons,  and  boil  the 
half  of  it.  Put  the  water  thus  boiled,  while  in  full  heat, 
to  the  rcferved  cold  part,  which  (hould  be  previoufly 
put  into  a  barrel  or  ether  veffel  ;  then  add  16  pounds  of 
treacle  or  molaffes,  with  a  few  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
cflence  of  fpruce,  flirting  the  whole  well  together  ;  add 
half  a  pint  of  yeafl,  and  keep  it  in  a  temperate  litua- 
tion,  with  the  bung  hole  open,  for  two  days,  till  the 
fermentation  be  abated.  Then  dole  it  up  or  bottle  it 
off,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  being  drunk  in  a  few  days  af- 
terwards. In  North  America,  and  perhaps  in  other 
countries,  where  the  black  and  white  fpruce-lirs  abound, 
inll«ad  of  adding  the  effence  of  the  lpruce  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  molaffes,  they  make  a  decoction  of 
the  leaves  and  fmall  branches  of  thtte  trees,  and  find 
the  liquor  equally  good.  It  is  a  powerful  ai.ti- 
icorbutic,  and  may  prove  very  ufeful  in  long  fea  voy- 
ages. 

SPUNG-E,  or  Sponge.     See  Spongia. 

•Si'!  1NGING,  in  gunnery,  the  cleaning  of  the  in  fide 
of  a  gun  with  3  fpunge,   in  otder  to  prevent  any  tparks 
«t  -iire    front)   remaining   in  it,   which  would  end... 
the  life  of  him  thut  mould  load  it  again. 

SPUN-yakn,  among  faiiors,  is  a  kind  of  line  made 
from  rope  yarn,  and  ufed  for  feizing  or  fattening 
tltinrs  together. 
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SPUNK,  in  botany.   See  Boletl,. 

SPUR,  a  piece  of  metal  confiding  of  two  branches 
encompaffing  a   horfeman's  heel,  and  a  rowel  in    form  , 
of  a  flar,  advancing  out  behind  to  prick  the  horfe. 

Spi'k-IVin^eti  Water  Hen.    See  Parra. 

SPURGE,  in  botany.     See  Euphorbia. 

Spi/KGi-f.-iuri/.      See  Daphne. 

SPURREY,  in  botany.      Sec   Spergvla. 

SPY,  a  perfon  hired  to  watch  the  aftions,  motions, 
&c.  of  another  ;  particularly  what  paiTes  in  a  camp. 
When  a  fpy  is  diTeovtred.   he  is  hanged  immediately. 

SQUADRON,  in  military  affairs,  denotes  a  body 
of  horfe  whofe  number  of  men  is  not  fixed  ;  but  is 
ufually  from  100  to  2CO. 

Squadron  of  Ships,  cither  implies  a  detachment  of 
fhips  employed  on  any  particular  expedition,  or  the 
thud  part  of  a  naval  armament. 

SQUADS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  certain  divifions 
of  ?.  company  into  fo  many  fqnads,  generally  into  three 
or  four.  The  ufe  of  forming  companies  into  as  many 
fquads  of  infpection  as  it  has  ferjeants  and  corporals, 
is  proved  by  thofc  regiments  who  have  pracxifed  that 
method  ;  as  by  it  the  irregularity  of  the  foldiers  is  con- 
fiderably  retrained,  their  drefs  improved,  and  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  regiment  in  general  moft  remarkably  for- 
warded. Every  officer  mould  have  a  roll  of  his  com- 
pany by  fctiads. 

SQUALL,  a  fudden  and  violent  blaft  of  wind,  ufu- 
ally occafioned  by  the  interruption  and  reverberation  of 
the  wind  from  high  n.ountains.  Thefe  are  very  frequent 
in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  that  pait  of  it  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Levant,  as  produced  by 
the  rcpulficn  and  new  direction  which  the  wind  n 
with  in  its  paiTage  between  the  various  ifhnds  of  the 
Archipelago. 

SQUALUS,  Shark.,  in  ichthyology  ;  a  ger.us  ar- 
ranged by  Linnceus  under  the  clafs  of  amphibia,  and  the 
order  of  nantes,  but  by  Gmeiin  referred  to  the  clafs  of 
pij'ees,  and  order  of  ihandfvptcrygii.  'I  he  head  is  obtufe  ; 
on  the  fides  of  the  neck  there. are  from  4  to  -  femilunar 
fpiracles.  The  eyes  are  oblong,  vertical,  half  covered, 
and  before  the  foramen  tsmporale.  The  mouth  is  fitua- 
ted  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  is 
armed  with  feveral  rows  of  teeth,  which  are  Krratcd, 
acute,  partly  moveable  and  partly  fixed,  and  unequal  in 
form.  l'hc  body  is  oblong,  tapering  and  rough,  with 
very  tender  prickles.  The  ventral  ins  are  much  lefi 
than  the  pectoral,  and  arc  fituatcd  round  the  anus  and 
genitals.  There  are  32  fpecics ;  the  ifabella  canicula 
or  greater  dog  flfll  ;  catulus  or  fmaller  do^.rif.i  ;  (lellaris: 
galena  or  tope  ;  muitel.is  or  fmooih  hound  ;  cirral 
barbatus  or  barbu  ;  tigrinus  or  tigre  ;  Africanus  or 
galonne  ;  cecllatus  or  oeill.   ;  zygKOa   a  -:'nh  ; 

tibtiro  01  pantoufiier  of  Broul  ifet ; 

vulpesor  fea- fox;    longicaudus ;  glauoua  orb' 
cornubius,  porbeagle,  or  bcai  •  or 

11  ;    maximus  :  carcharias 

or   file;  fpinotus  or  bouek  j  acanthias  or   pi    

Pih  ,   fern  ndinus;   I  ;  lquamofiu  or ei 

k-ux  ;  centrina  or  humanthi ;   i 

.;  fquatina 01  angel  fiih  ;  jnatTafa;  aud  kuti 
following  are  the  molt  rer: 

1.  The  ifabella  has  a  wrinkly   (potted   6  in.  aid  tlie 
anterior  doi-fal  tin  is  perpendicular  tO'tfhe  ahdoi 
The  body  is  foraewhat  flat  ;  the  head  fhort)  la'ge,  and 
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Squalus.  ohtufe.  The  teeth  are  difpofed  in  fix  rows,  compreffed, 
"""" ^~ ~~  (hort,  and  triangular,  having  a  notch  on  each  fide  of 
their  bafes.  The  eyes  are  funk  ;  the  iris  is  of  a  copper 
colour,  and  the  pupil  is  black  and  oblong  The  tins 
of  the  hack  are  almoft  fquare  ;  the  caudal  tin  is  divided 
into  two  lobes,  and  the  lateral  line  is  parallel  to  the 
back.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  reddifh  afh- 
colour,  with  blackifh  fpots  difpofed  irregularly.  The 
under  part  is  of  a  dirty  white  hue.  This  fpecies  is 
found  near  New  Zealand,  and  is  about  z\  feet  Ion  r, 

2.  Canhuta,  gi  eater  dog-fifti,  or  fpotted  fhark,  is 
diltinguifhed  by  large  noltrib,  which  are  covered  by 
a  lobe  and  worm-fhaptd  fkip,  or  by  the  pofition  of  the 
anal  fin,  which  is  at  an  equal  diftance  fiom  the  anus 
and  ta  1.  The  body  is  fpotted  ;  the  head  is  fmall,  with 
a  fhort  fnout  ;  the  eyes  are  oblong  ;  the  iris  vrhitith  ; 
the  mouth  is  large  and  oblong,  armed  with  three  rows 
of  teeth  ;  the  tongue  is  cartilaginous  ;  the  anus  is  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  body  ;  the  lirit  dorfal  fin  is  be- 
hind the  ventral  fins  ;  the  other,  which  is  lets,  is  almoll 
oppofite  the  anal  tin  ;  the  caudal  fin  is  narrow  and  mar- 
ginated.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  almoft  every  fea,  is 
about  four  feet  long,  extremely  voracious,  generally 
feeding  on  fifties,  and  is  long  lived.  The  fkin,  which 
is  fpotted  like  a  leopard's,  is  ufed  when  dried  for  vari- 
ous purpofes. 

3.  Catulus,  fmaller  dog  fifh,  has  a  large  head  ;  the 
pupil  of  the  eyes  is  black  ;  the  iiis  white  ;  the  fnout  is 
of  a  bright  hue  ;  the  mouth,  which  is  large,  is  iituated 
between  the  noftiils,  and  is  armed  with  four  rows  of 
teeth,  ferratcd  with  three  points  bent  inwards  ;  thofe  in 
the  middle  between  the  two  marrdibles  are  longer  than 
the  reft.  The  tongue  is  broad  and  fmooth  ;  the  lpira- 
cles  are  five  ;  the  back  is  tapering  and  ycllowifh  ;  the 
fides  are  fomewhat  compreffed  ;  the  tail  longer  than  the 
body,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  narrow  and  marginated  ;  the 
anterior  anal  and  dorfal  fins  are  behind  the  ventral  ;  the 
pofteiior  dorfal  fin  is  oppofite  to  the  anal.  It  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  Northern,  and  Indian  Ocean,  and 
io  two  or  three  feet  long. 

4.  Stellaris,  or  greater  cat  fifh.  The  head  is  mark- 
ed with  points  ;  the  abdominal  fins  are  united  and  (harp 
at  the  apex  ;  the  dorfal  fins  extend  almoft  to  the  tad  ; 
the  fkin  is  reddifh,  marked  with  black  fpots  of  different 
fizes,  and  is  of  a  dirty  afh  colour  below.  It  is  from  two 
to  fix  feet  long  ;  refembles  the  canieula,  but  diftinguifh- 
ed by  larger  and  fewer  fpots,  by  a  fnout  fomewhat  longer, 
a  tail  fomewhat  ihorter,  and  noftiils  almoft  fhut.  It 
brings  forth  19  or  20  young  at  a  time.  It  inhabits  the 
European  feas,  living  chiefly  on  (hell  fifh,  mollufc<e, 
and  other  fmall  fifties.  The  dorfal  fins  are  equal  ;  the 
anterior  one  being  behind  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  the  polterior  one  being  a  little  behind  the  anal. 

5.  Tigr'mus,  or  tigre,  is  about  1  ;  feet  long;  the  body 
is  long,  of  unec;nal  thick:  efs,  black,  interfperfed  with 
white  ftripes  and  fpots,  irregularly  and  tranfverfely. — 
The  head  is  large  ;  the  mouth  low  and  tranfverfe,  th£ 
upper  jaw  havirg  two  curls  ;  the-  upper  lip  is  thick,  and 
prominent  ;  there  are  five  fpiracles  on  each  fide,  the  two 
laft  being  united  fo  as  to  give  the  appearance  only  of 
four;  the  mandibles  are  armed  with  very  ImaM  pointed 
teeth  ;  the  tongue  is  fiiort  and  thick  ;  the  eyes  imall 
and  oblong  ;  the  pupil  azure  coloured  ;  the  iris  black. 
The  abdomen  is  broad  ;  the  pectoral  (ins  are  broad,  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity.    The  anterior  dorfal  is  oppo- 
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fite  to  the  ventral  fins,  and  the  polterior  dorfal  fin  to  the 
anal.  The  tail  is  compreffed  on  both  fides,  and  the  fin 
which  terminates  it  is  hollow.  The  tigrinus  is  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  lives  chiefly  on  fhell  li(h.  See 
Plate  CCCCLXXVI.  Gg.  r. 

7.  /  a  ',  <>r  balance-fifh.  13  frequently  fix 
feet  long,  and  weighs  y.o  lbs.     The  head  is  elongated 

:  mi.  lore  pait  is  bent  back,  and  convex 
both  aboi.-  and  below.  At  the  extremities  of  the  elon- 
g3tid  part  are  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  prominent,  and 
directed  downwards ;  the  iris  is  of  a  golden  colour  ; 
the  mouth  is  arched,  and  near  the  beginning  of  the 
trunk.  It  has  a  horrible  appearance  from  the  teeth, 
whieli  are  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows,  and  are  broad, 
pointed,  and  ferrated  011  both  fides.  The  tongue  is 
thick,  broad,  and  like  a  man's.  The  trunk  is  long  and 
tapering  r  the  fins  are  femicircular  on  the  margin,  and 
black  at  the  balis  ;  the  ventral  fins  are  feparate  ;  the  anal 
and  polterior  doifal  fins  are  fmall ;  the  anterior  dorfrl 
fin  is  large,  and  near  the  head  ;  the  eaudal  is  long. — 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  one  of  the  molt  voracious  of  the 
whole  tribe.    See  fig.  2. 

8.  Vulpes,  or  fea-fox,  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  its  tail,  the  body  being  about  feven  feet  and 
the  tail  fix  feet  long.  The  head  is  (hort  and  conicaL; 
the  eyes  are  large ;  the  jaws  are  armed  in  a  dreadful 
manner  with  thiee  rows  of  triangular,  comprefftd,  and 
pointed  teeth  ;  the  tongue  is  blunt  ;  the  lateral  line  is 
ltraight.  The  anterior  dorfal  fin  is  placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  back  ;  the  pofteiior,  which  coniitls  of  two 
pointed  lobes,  is  oppofite  to  the  anal  fin  ;  the  ventral 
fins  are  very  near  one  another  ;  the  anal  is  acuminated  ; 
the  inferior  lobe  of  the  tail  is  about  a  foot  long  ;  the 
upper,  which  is  fhaped  like  a  fcythe,  is  five  times 
longer,  'i  his  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  the 
coall  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  is  covered  with 
fmall  fcales  ;  its  back  is  afti  coloured,  belly  whitifti.  It 
is  extremely  voracious.  The  ancients  Ityled  this  fifh 
«»»"$,  and  vu/pes,  from  its  fuppofed  cunning.  They 
believed,  that  when  it  had  the  misfortune  to  have  taken 
a  bait,  it  fwallowed  the  hook  till  it  got  at  the  cord, 
which  it  bit  off,  and  fo  efcaped. 

9.  Glaucus,  or  blue  (hark,  is  about  feven  feet  long. 
The  colour  of  the  back  is  a  fine  blue  ;  the  belly  a  filvery 
white  ;  the  head  is  flat  ;  the  eyes  fmall  and  roundifh  ; 
the  teeth  are  almoft  triangular,  elongated,  and  pointed, 
but  not  ferrated.  The  anus  is  very  near  the  tail  ;  the 
anterior  dorfal  fin  is  fituated  before  the  ventral  fins, 
about  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  is  almoft  triangular  ; 
the  polterior  dorfal  fin  is  equal  to  the  anal  fin,  and  i3 
placed  nearer  the  tail ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  large,  long, 
and  marginated ;  and  the  ventral  are  blue  above  and 
white  below  ;  the  caudal  is  blue,  divided  into  two  lobes, 
of  which  the  fuperior  is  much  longer  than  the  inferior 
lobe.  This  fpecies  is  frequent  in  every  fea,  and  is  fierce, 
but  not  very  deftruttive  in  our  feas. 

to.  The  maximus,  balking  fhark,  or  the  fiin-fifh  of 
the  Irifli.  '1  his  fpecies  has  been  long  known  to  the  in. 
habitants  of  the  fouth  and  weft  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  thofe  of  Caernarvonshire  and  Anglefea  ;  but  ha- 
ving never  been  confidered  in  any  other  than  a  com- 
mercial view,  is  defcribed  by  no  Englifh  writer  except 
Mr  Pennant  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  miftaken  for  and 
confounded  with  the  luna  of  Rondektius,   the  fame 

that 
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s-  that  our  Englifk  writers  call  the  fun-fifh.  The  Infh 
"J  and  VVelfh  £>ive  it  the  fame  name,  from  its  lying  as  if  to 
fun  itfelf  on  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  Mr  Pennant  calls  it  the  balking  (hark.  It  was 
I>ng  taken  for  a  fpecies  of  whale,  till  Mr  Pennant 
pointed  out  the  bronchial  oriiices  on  the  fides,  and  the 
perpendicular  f:te  of  the  tail.  Thefe  are  migratory 
fifh,  or  at  lead  it  is  but  in  a  certain  number  of  years  that 
they  are  fecn  in  multitudes  on  the  Wclfh  fcas,  though  in 
molt  fummers  a  fingle,  and  perhaps  a  itrayed  fifh  ap- 
pears. They  inhabit  the  northern  feas,  even  as  high 
as  the  arttic  circle.  They  vifited  the  bays  of  Caernar- 
vonfhire  and  Anglefea  in  vail  fhoals  in  the  fummers  of 
1756  and  a  few  fucceeding  years,  continuing  there 
only  the  hot  months  ;  for  they  quitted  the  coaft  about 
Michaelmas,  as  if  cold  weather  was  difagreeable  to 
them.  Some  old  people  fay  they  recolleft  the  fame 
fort  of  fifh  vifiting  thcie  feas  in  vaft  numbers  about  40 
years  ago.  They  appear  in  the  Fiith  of  Clyde,  and 
among  the  Hebrides,  in  the  month  of  June,  in  fmall 
droves  of  feven  or  eight,  but  oftener  in  pairs.  They 
continue  in  thofe  feas  till  the  latter  end  of  July,  when 
they  difappear. 

They  have  nothing  of  the  fierce  and  voracious  nature 
of  the  (hark  kind,  and  are  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  ftroked  ;  they  generally  lie  motionlefs  on 
the  furface,  commonly  on  their  bellies,  but  fometimes, 
like  tired  fwimmers,  on  their  backs.  Their  food  feems 
to  confill  entirely  of  fea  plants,  no  remains  of  fifh 
being  ever  difcovered  in  the  ftomachs  of  numbers  that 
were  cut  up,  except  fome  green  Huff,  the  half  digefted 
parts  of  algae,  and  the  like.  Linnaeus  fays  it  feeds  on 
medufae. 

At  certain  times,  they  are  feen  fporting  on  the 
waves,  and  leaping  with  vaft  agility  feveral  feet  out  of 
the  water.  They  fwim  very  deliberately,  with  the 
dorfal  fins  above  water.  Their  length  is  from  three 
to  twelve  yards,  and  fometimes  even  longer.  Their 
form  is  rather  flender,  like  others  of  the  fhaik  kind. 
The  upper  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
blunt  at  the  end.  The  tail  is  very  large,  and  the  up- 
per part  remarkably  longer  than  the  lower.  The 
colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  deep  lead- 
en ;  the  belly  white.  The  Ikin  is  rough  like  fhag- 
reen,  but  lefs  fo  on  the  belly  than  the  back.  In  the 
mouth,  towards  the  throat,  is  a  very  fhort  fort  of 
whale-bone.  The  liver  is  of  a  great  fize,  but  that  of 
the  female  is  the  largeft  ;  fome  weigh  above  ioco 
pounds,  and  yield  a  great  quantity  of  pure  and  fweet 
nil,  (it  for  lamps,  and  alfo  much  uled  to  cure  bruifes, 
burns,  and  rheumatic  complaints.  A  large  fifh  has  af- 
forded to  the  captors  a  profit  of  20  1.  They  are  vivi- 
parous ;  a  \  oiing  one  about  a  foot  in  length  being  found 
in  the  belly  of  a  fifh  of  this  kind.  The  meafurements 
of  one  found  dead  on  the  fhore  of  Loch  Ran/a  in  the 
ifle  of  Arran  were  as  follow:  The  whole  length,  27 
feet  4  inches ;  full  dorfal  fin,  3  feet ;  lecond,  1  foot ; 
perioral  fin,  4  feet  ;  ventral,  2  feet  ;  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  tail,  5  feet  ;  the  lower,  3. 

They  will  permit  a  boat  to  follow  them,  without  ac- 
celerating their  motion  till  it  comes  almoil  within  con- 
raft  when  a  harponeer  ftrikes  his  weapon  into  ihem, 
as  near  to  the  gills  as  poffible.  But  they  are  often  fo 
itifenfible  as  not  to  move  till  the  united  llrength  of  two 
Eien  liave  :-orced  in  the  harpoon  deeper.     As  foon  as 
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they  perceive  themfelves  wounded,  they  fling  up  thefr 
tail  and  plunge  headlong  to  the  bottom  ;  and  fre- 
quently coil  the  rope  round  them  in  their  agonies,  at- 
tempting to  difenga^e  the  harpoon  by  rolling  on  the 
ground,  for  it  is  often  found  greatly  bent.  As  foon 
as  they  difcover  that  their  efforts  are  in  vain,  they  fwim 
away  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  with  fuch  violence, 
that  there  has  been  an  inflance  of  a  vefiel  of  70  torn 
having  been  cowed  away  againft  a  frefii  gale.  They 
fometirr.es  run  off  with  200  fathoms  of  line,  and  with 
two  harpoons  in  them  ;  and  will  employ  the  fifhers  for 
12,  and  fometimes  for  24  hours,  before  they  are  fub- 
dued.  When  killed,  they  are  either  hauled  on  fhore, 
or,  if  at  a  diflance  'rom  land,  to  the  veffel's  fide.  The 
liver  (the  only  uleful  part),  is  taken  out,  and  melted 
into  oil  in  kettles  provided  Tor  that  purpofe.  A  large 
filh  will  yield  eight  barrels  of  oil,  and  two  of  worthlefs 
fediment. 

1 1 .  Carcharias,  rrqu'in,  or  white  (hark,  is  often  30 
feet  long,  and  according  to  Gillius  weighs  4C00  pounds. 
The  mouth  of  this  fifh  is  fometimes  furnifhed  with 
a  fix-fold  row  of  teeth,  flat,  triangular,  and  exceedingly 
(harp  at  their  edges,  and  finely  ferrated.  Mr  Pennant 
had  one  rather  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  Ion?. 
Grew  fays,  that  thofe  in  the  jaws  of  a  (hark  two  yards 
in  length  are  not  halt  an  inch  ;  fo  that  the  fifh  to  which 
this  tooth  belonged  muft  have  been  fix  yards  long,  pro- 
vided the  teeth  and  body  keep  pace  in  their  growth. 

This  dreadful  apparatus,  when  the  fifh  is  in  a  date 
of  repofe,  lies  quite  flat  in  the  mouth  ;  but  when  he 
feizes  his  prey,  he   has  power  of  erefting  them  by  the 
help  of  a  fet  of  mufcles  that  join  them  to  the  jaw. 
The  mouth  is  placed  far  beneath  ;  for  which    reafon 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  relt  of  the  kind,  are  faid  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  on  their  backs  to    feize   their  prey  ; 
which  is  an  obiervation  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Pliny. 
The  eyes  are  large  ;  the  back   broad,   flat,  and  (hotter 
than  that  of  other  ftiarks.      The  tail  is  of  a  femilunar 
form,  but  the  upper  part  is  longer  than  the  lower.      It 
has  vaft  ftrength  in  the  tail,  and  can  flrike  with  great 
force  ;  fo  that  the  failors  inllantly  cut  it  off  with  an 
axe  as  foon  as  they  draw  one  on  board.      The  peftoral 
fins  are  very  large,  which  enables  it  to  fwim  with  great 
fwiftnefs.       The  colour  of  the  whole  body  and  fins  is  a 
light  afh.    The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  fiih; 
and  Oppian   gives  a  Ion*  and  entertaining  account  ot 
its  capture.  Their  flefh  is  fometimes  eaten,  but  is  elteem- 
ed  coarfe  and  rank. —  They  are  the  dread  of  the  lailors 
in   all   hot  climates,   where  they  conllantly  attend  the 
fhips  in  expectation   of  what   m?.y  drop  over-board  :   a 
man  that   has  that  misfortune  perifhes  without  redemp- 
tion ;  they  have  been  feen  to  dart  at  him  like  gudgeons 
at  a  worm.     A  malter   of  a  Guinea  fliip  informed  Mr 
Pennant,   that   a   rage  of  filicide  prevailed  among  his 
new-bought  flares,  from  a  notion  the  unhappy  creatures 
had,   that  arter  death  they  fhould  be  reftored  again  to 
their  families,  friends,  and  country.     To  convince  them 
at  leaft  that  they  fhould  not  reanimate  their  bodies,  he 
orderd  ore  of  their  coipfes  to  be  tied  by  the  heels  to  a 
rope  and  lowered  into  the  fea  ;  and  though  it  was  drawn 
up  aj;ain  as  fall   as  the  united  force  of  the  crew  could 
be  exerted,  yet  in  that  fhort  fpace  the  fharks  had  de- 
voured even-  part  but  the  feet,  which  were  fecured  at 
the  end  of  the  cord. 

Swimmers  very  often   perifh    by  them  ;    fometimes 
4X2  they 
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Squslj'.    ther  lofe  an  arm  or  leg,  and   fometimes  are  bit  quite 

"*—"*"— —  afunder,  ferving  but  for  two  morfels  for  this  ravenous 

animal  :   a  melancholy  tale  of  this  kind  is  related  in  a 

\\     I  [ndia   ballad,  prcfcrvcd  in  Dr  Fercy's  Relics  of 

ancient  En  jlifh  Poetry. 

fpecies  inhabits  the  r.byfs  of  the  ocean,  and  on- 
ly- appears  on  the  furface  when  allured  by  its  prey.  It 
is  the  moil  voracious  of  all  animals,  not  even  it  is  faid 
{'par'  pnngi  "nd  often  fwallowing  it.;  prey 

entire.  At  the  famous  naval  battle  of  the  12th  of  A- 
pril  17S2,  wli.  -  thi  (  ifar,  one  of  the  French  fhips  of 
the  line,  was  1"<  t  on  fire,  the  tailors  threw  themfelves 
into  the  fea,  Sii  Charles  Douglas  cbferved  great  num- 
bers iv  thefe  (harks,  which  lay  between  the  French  and 
Britifh   I.  .illy   feize  on  the  unhappy  victims 

He  feveral  times  faw  two  of  them  difputing  about  their 
prey,  each  lcizing  a  leg,  and  at  length,  disappearing, 
dragging!  the  body  along  with  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  continued  roar  of  artillery,  he  heard  diftinctly  the 
.  rics  of  thofc  unhappy  men 

12.  Prtfi'ui  fc'u,  or  faw-fifli,  is  fometimes  I  c  feet 
long,  fmooth,  black  on  the  upper  parts,  am  coloured 
on  the  fides,  and  white  underneath.  The  head  is  flat 
and  conical  ;  the  beak  or  fnout  projecting  from  the  nole 
is  about  five  feet  long,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  fkin, 
and  armed  on  each  fide,  generally  with  24  long,  Itrong, 
and  (harp-pointed  teeth  ;  but  the  number  varies  with 
age.  The  teeth  are  granulated  ;  the  eyes  large,  the 
iris  of  a  golden  colour,  and  the  fpiracles  five.  The  an- 
terior dorfal  fin  correfponds  to  thofe  of  the  belly  ;  the 
pofterior  is  filiated  in  the  middle,  between  the  former 
Bnd  anex  of  the  tail  ;  the  ptftoral  fins  are  broad  and 
long  ;  the  caudal  is  fhorter  than  in  the  other  lpecies.  It 
inhabits  all  the  fcas  from  Greenland  to  Brazil :  and  is 
found  alfo  in  the  Indian  Ocean.      It  is  harmlefs. 

13.  Spinax ,  fagre :  or  picked  dog-rifh,  takes  its  name 
from  a  ftrong  and  (harp  fpine  placed  jull  before  each 
of  the  back-fms,  diltir.gnilhing  it  at  once  from  the  reft 
of  the  Britifh  (harks.  The  nofe  is  lont;,  and  extends 
greatly  beyond  the  mouth,  but  is  blunt  at  the  end. 
The  teeth  are  dil'poi'ed  in  two  rows,  are  fmall  and  fnarp, 
and  bend  :rom  the  middle  of  each  jaw  towards  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth.     The  back  is  of  a  browuilh  afh-co- 
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This  is  the  fifh  which  conned*  the  srenus  of  ray6  and    Sqmiiu, 
(harks,  partaking  iomethine   ot  the  character  oi  hoth  ;         *~"^ 
yet  is  an  exception   10    each   in   the    lunation  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  head. 
It  is  a  fifh  not  unficqucnt  on  mod  oi  oui  ,ltc 

it  piowU  about  for  prey  like  others  of  the  kind       it  is 
extremely  voracious  ;  and,  like  the  ray,  feeds  on  flonn- 
and  flat  full,  which  keep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.     It  is  extremely    fierce,  and  as  to    be 

approached  Mr  Pennant  mentions  a  lilherman  whole 
lea  was  terribly  bom  by  a  large  one  ot  this  fpecies, 
which  lay  within  his  nets  in  (hallow  water,  and  which 
he  went  to  lay  hold  of  incautioufly.  The  sfpect  of 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  genus,  have  much  ma- 
lignity in  them  :  iheir  eyes  are  oblong,  and  placed 
lengthwifc  in  their  head,  iuuk.  in  it,  and  overhung  by 
tt'.e  (kin,  and  feem  fuller  of  malevolence  than  lire. 
Thtir  (kin  is  very  rough,  ;  the  ancients  made  life  of  it 
to  polifh  wood  and  ivory,  as  vee  do  at  piclent  that  cf 
the  greater  dog-fifh.  The  flefh  is  now  but  little  eltecm- 
ed  on  account  of  its  coarfenefs  and  ranknefj  ;  yet  Ar- 
cheftratus  ;as  emoted  by  Athenxus,  p.  319.),  (peak- 
ing of  the  fifh  of  Miletus,  gives  this  the  firlt  place,  in 
refpect  to  delicacy,  of  the  whole  cartilaginous  tribe. 
They  grow  to  a  great  lize  ;  being  fometimes  near  an 
hundred  '..'eight. 

Sharks   are   fcldom   deftruftive  in  the  temperate  re- 
is  ;   it  is  in   the  torrid  zone  that  their  ravages  are 
molt  frequent.      In  the  Weft    Indies  accidents  happen 
from  them  almoft  every  day. 

"During  the  American  war  in  1780,  while  the  Pal- jWe/y,. « 
las   frigate    was   lying    in    Kingfton  harbour,  a  young  Tropical 
Nortti  American  jumped  overboard  one  evening  to  make  D\ 
his  tfcape,   and  pcrifhed  by  a  (hark  in  a  (hocking  man- 
ner. 

"  He  had  been  captured  in  a  fmall  veffel,  loft  all  his 
property,  and  was  detained  by  compulsion  in  the  En- 
glilh  navy,  to  ferve  in  a  depredatory  war  againil  his 
country.  But  he,  animated  with  that  fpirit  which  per- 
\a  led  every  bafom  in  America,  refolved,  as  fooii  as  he 
arrived  at  fome  port,  to  releafe  himfelf  from  the  morti- 
fying ltate  of  emplov  in.r  bia  life  againft.  his  country, 
which,  as  he   faid   when   dying,  he  was  happy  to  lay- 


lour ;   the  belly   white. — It   grows    to   the   weight   of    down,  as  he  couH  not  employ  it  againft  tier  enemies. 


about  20  pounds.  This  fpecies  fwarms  on  the  coalls 
of  Scotland,  where  it  is  taken,  fplit,  and  dried  ;  and  is 
a  food  among  the  common  people.  It  forms  a  fott  of 
inland  commerce,  being  carried  on  womens  backs  14 
or  16  miles  up  the  country,  and  fold  or  exchanged  for 
neceffaries. 


He  plunged  into  the  water;  the  Pallas  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  lhore.  A  (hark  perceived  him,  and 
followed  him,  very  quietly,  till  he  came  to  a  (fate  of 
reft,  ne.ar  the  fhore  :  where,  as  he  was  hanging  by  a 
rope,  that  moored  a  veffel  to  a  wharf,  fcarccly  out  of  his 
depth,  the  (hark  feized  his  tight  leg,  and  dripped  the 


14.    Squatina,   angel-fifh,   is   from   fix   to  eight  feet  flelh  entirely  away  from  the  bones,  and  took  the  toot  off 

long,  has  a  large  head  ;  teeth  broad  at  their  bafe,  but  at  the  ancle.     He  ftill  kept  his  hold,  and  called  to  the 

(lender  and  very  lharp  above,   and  difpofed  in  five  rows  people  in  the  veffel  near  him,  who  were  (landing  on  the 

all  round  the  jaws.     Like  thofe  of  all  (harks,  they  are  deck  and  law  the  affair.     The   lhark  then  feized  his 

capable  of  being  raifed  or  depreffed  by  means  of  muf-  other  leg,  which  the  man  by  his  ftrugglrag  difengaged 

cles  uniting  them  to  the  jaws,  not  being  lodged  in  foe-  from  his  teeth,  but  with  the  fiefh  cut  through  down  to 

keti  as  the  teeth  of  cetaceous  fifh  are.     The  back  is  of  the  bone,  into  a  multitude  of  narrow  (lips.     1  he  people 

a  pale  afh-colour,  and  very  rough  ;   along  the  middle  is  in  the  veffel  threw   billets  of  wood  into  the  water,  and 


a  prickly  tuberculated  line  :  the  belly  is  white  and 
fmooth.  The  pectoral  fins  are  very  large,  and  extend 
horizontally  from  the  body  to  a  great  diftance  ;  they 
have  f"me  refemblance  to  wings,  whence  its  name.  The 
ventral  fins  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the 
double  penis  is  placed  in  them  ;  which  forms  another 
chara&er  of  the  males  in  this  genus. 


frightened  the  fhark  away.  The  young  man  was 
brought  on  fhore.  Dr  Mofeley  was  called  to  him  ;  but 
he  haddolt  fo  much  blood  before  any  afiiftance  could  be 
given  him,  that  he  expired  before  the  mangled  limbs 
couid  be  taken  off. 

"A  few  weeks  before  this  accident  happened,  a  fhark, 
of  I Z  feet  in  length,  was  caught  in  the  harbour ;  and 
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Squa!u».    on  bempr  opened,  the  ent;re  head  of  a  man  was  found  in 
"   V    ■  his  (tr.mach.     i  he  fcalp,  and  flefh  of  the  face,  weic  ma- 
cerated to   a  fo't   pal  .7   fubftance  ;   which,  on  I 
touched,  Separated  entirely  from  the  bones.     The  I 
were  fomewhat  foftened,  and  the  futures  loofened." 

The  f.  llowing  extraordinary  inftance  of  intrepidity 
and  friendlhio  is  well  worth  recording.  It  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Mr  Hughes,  who  published  a  natural 
hiftory  of  Barbadoes.  About  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Anne's  wars,  captain  John  Beam's,  commander  ot  the 
Yoik  Merchant,  ai  rived  at  Barbadoes  from  England. 
Having  difembafked  the  lad  part  of  his  lading,  which 
was  coals,  the  failors,  who  had  been  employed  m 
dirty  work,  ventured  into  the  fe?.  to  wafh.  themfelvee  ; 
there  they  had  not  been  long  before  one  on  board  tfpi- 
ed  a  large  fhark  making  toward  them,  and  gave  them 
notice  of  their  danger  ;  upon  which  they  fwam  back, 
and  all  reached  the  boat  except  one  :  him  the  monder 
overtook  almoft  within  reach  of  the  oars,  am 
him  by  the  fmall  of  his  back,  foon  cut  him  afunder, 
and  as  foon  fwallowed  the'  lower  part  of  his  body  ; 
remaining  part  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  board, 
where  a  comrade  or  his  was,  whofe  friendship  with  the 
deceafed  had  been  long  diitinguiflied^by  a  reciprocal 
difcharge  o;  all  fuch  endearing  offices  as  implied  an 
union  and  fympathy  of  fouls.  When  he  favv  the  feve- 
red trunk  of  his  friend,  it  was  with  an  horror  and  emo- 
tion too  great  for  words  to  paint.  During  this 
ting  fcene,  the  infatiate  fhark  was  feen  traverfing  the 
bloody  Surface  in  feaich  of  the  remainder  of  his  prey  ; 
the  relt  of  the  crew  thought  themfclves  happy  in  b 
on  board,  he  alone  unhappy,  that  he  was  not  within 
reach  of  the  deftroyer.  Fired  at  the  fight,  and  vow- 
ing that  he  would  make  the  devourcr  difgorge,  or  be 
fwallowed  himfelf  in  the  fame  grave,  he  plunges  into 
the  deep,  armed  with  a  fharp  pointed  knife.  The  fhark 
no  fooner  faw  him,  but  he  made  furioufly  toward  him  ; 
both  equally  ea^er,  the  one  of  his  prey,  the  other  of 
revenge  The  moment  the  (hark  opened  hi;  rapacious 
jaws,  bis  adverfary  dcxterouflv  divin  ,  an  1  grafpin  rhim, 
with  his  left  hand  Somewhat  below  the  upper  fms,  fuc- 
eefcfutty  employed  his  knife  in  his  right  hand,  giving 
him  repeated  lbr.bs  in  the  belly;  the  enraged  (hark,  af- 
ter many  unavailing  efforts,  finding  himfelf  overmatched 
in  his  own  element,  endeavoured  to  difengage  himfelf, 
fometimes  plunging  to  the  bottom,  then  mad  with  pain, 
rearing  his  uncouth  form,  now  ftained  with  his  own 
ftreaming  blood,  above  the  foaming  waves.  The  crews 
of  the  furrounding  veffels  faw  the  unequal  combat,  un- 
certain from  which  of  the  combatants  the  ftreams  of 
blood  iffued  ;  till  at  length  the  fhark,  much  weakened 
by  the  lofs  of  blood,  made  toward  the  fhore,  and  with 
him  his  conqueror  ;  who,  flufhed  with  an  aflurance  ef 
victory,  pufhed  his  foe  with  redoubled  ardour,  and,  by 
the  help  of  an  ebbing  tide,  dragged  him  on  fhore,  rip- 
ped up  his  bowels,  and  united  and  buried  the  fevered 
carcafe  of  his  friend  " 

"  It  is  evident  (fays  Dr  Mofe'.ey,  to  whofe  valuable 
work  we  are  indebted  for  the  llory  of  the  American 
related  above),  that  digefHon  in  thefe  animals  is  not 
performed  by  trituration,  nor  by  the  mufcular  action 
of  the  ilomacli  ;  though  nature  has  furnilhtd  them  with 
a  ftomach  of  wonderful  force  and  thicknefs,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  creature.  Whatever  their 
force  of  digellion  is,  it  has  no  effect  upon  their  young 
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ones,  which  always  retreat  into  their  ftomachs  in  time  3t" 
of  danger.  _    JJ . 

"  That  digeflion  is  not  perfor-  :s  '  ''', 

oquau  on   the   Banks  of  Newfound- 

land in  Au  ,  I  opened  many  cod-fi-h,  and  rin- 

ped  uo  their  ftomachs  juft  as  ;hev  came  alive  out  of 
the  water  ;  in  which  were  generally  found  final!  oyft 
mufcles,  cockles,  and  crabs,  as  well  as  fmall  fiih.es  of 
their  own  and  other  fpecies.  The  eoldnefs  of  the  fto- 
mach of  thefe  fifhes  is  far  greater  than  the  temperature 
of  the  water  out  of  which  they  are  taken  ;  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  fifh,  or  of  any  other  fubftance  of  ani- 
mated  nature  I  ever  felt.  On  wrapping  one  of  them 
round  my  hand,  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
fifh,  it  caufed  fo  much  aching  and  numbnefs  that  I  could 
not  endure  it  long." 

SQUAMARIA,  in  botany.     See  Lathrjea. 

SQUAMOUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the 
fpurious  or  falfe  futures  of  the  fkuil,  b:caufe  compo- 
sed of  fquamx,  or  fcales  like  thole  of  fifhes. 

SQUARE,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral  figure  both 
equilateral  and  equiangular.      See  Geometry. 

ARB-Root.      See  Algebra,  Part  I.  Chap.  iv.  and 
Arithmetic,  n"  33.  and  34. 

Hottoiu  Square,  in  the  military  art,  a  body  of  foot 
drawn  up  with  an  empty  fpace  in  the  middle,  tor  the 
colours,  drums,  and  faced   and   covered    by 

the  pikes  every  way,  to  keep  off  the  horfe. 

SgcAss,  among  mechanics,  an  inflrument  confiding 
of  two  rules  or  brant!  d  perpendicularly  at  one 

end  of  their  extremities,  fo  as  to  form  aright  angle.  It 
is  of  great  tile  in  the  defcription  and  menfuration  ot 
right  angles,  and  laying  down  perpendiculars. 

Ssu.iKS-Rittfed,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  (hip  whofe 
yards  are  very  long.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  ccitradiftinc- 
tion  to  all  veffels  whofe  fails  arc  extended  by  flays  o: 
lateen-yards,  or  by  booms  and  gaffs  ;  the  ufual  litua- 
tion  of  which  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  keel ;  and 
hence, 

Sss'ARE-Sai/,  is  a  fail  extended  to  a  yard  which  hai 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  dillinguilhed  from  the  ol 
(ails  which  are  extended  by  booms  and  flays  placed  ob- 
liquely.    This  (ail  is  only  ufed  in  fair  winds,  or  to  fc.d 
under  in  a  temped.      In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  furnifhed 
with  a  large  additional  part   called  the  but/net,  which 
then  attached   to   its   bottom,  and  removed  when  it  ia 
neccfl'ary  to  sct'o.     See  Scudding. 

SQUATINA.     See  Sojalus. 

SQUILL,  in  botany.     See  Scilla. 

St^UILLA,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cancer.  Ses 
Cancer. 

SQUINTING.     See  Medicine,  n«  383. 

SQUIRREL,  in  zoology.     Sec  Sciunus. 

STABBING,  in  law.  The  offence  of  mortal 
(tabbing  another,  though  done  upon  ludden  provoca- 
tion, is  punilhed  as  murder  ;  the  benefit  of  clergy  be- 
ing taken  away  from  it  by  ftatute.  (See  Murder.). 
For  by  Ja.  I.  c.  8.  when  one  tiuuils  or  (tabs  another, 
not  then  having  a  weapon  drawn,  or  v.  ho  hath  not 
then  firft  Itricken  the  party  dabbing,  fo  that  he  dies- 
thereof  within  ([k  months  after,  the  offender  (hall  not 
have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  though  he  did  it  not  of 
malice  aforethought.  Tin's  ftatute  was  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  quarrels  and  ltabbings  with  fhort 
daggers  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English,  at  the  ac- 
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ceCion  of  James  I.;  and  being  therefore  of  a  tenvDo- 
rary  nature,  ought  to  have  expired  with  the  mifchief 
which  it  meant  to  remedy.  For,  in  point  of  folid  and 
fubllantial  juifice,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  mods  of 
killing,  whether  by  (tabbing,  ftrangling,  or  (hooting, 
can  either  extenuate  or  enhance  the  guilt ;  unleCi  where, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  poifonii.:,  it  carries  with  it  Internal 
evidence  of  cool  and  deliberate  malice.  But  the  be- 
nignity of  the  law  hath  conilrued  the  ftatute  fo  favour- 
ably in  behalf  of  the  fubjeit,  and  fo  ftridlly  when  a  *ainft 
him,  that  the  offence  of  ftabbing  now  Hands  almoll  upon 
the  fame  footing  as  it  did  at  the  common  law.  Thus, 
(not  to  repeat  the  cafes  mentioned  under  Manslaugh- 
ter, of  dabbing  an  adultcrtfs,  &c.  which  are  barely 
nianflaughter,  as  at  common  law),  in  the  conflru£tion 
of  this  ftatute  it  hath  been  doubted,  whether,  it  the  de- 
ceafed  had  (truck  at  all  before  the  mortal  blow  given, 
this  does  not  take  it  out  of  the  flatute,  tho'  in  the  pre- 
ceding quarrel  the  llabbcr  had  given  the  firil  blow  ;  and 
it  fcems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  this  is  not  within 
the  ftatute.  Alfo  it  hath  been  refolved,  that  the  kil- 
ling a  man,  by  throwing  ?.  hammer  or  other  weapon,  is 
Wot  within  the  ftatute  ;  and  whether  a  (hot  with  a  piilol 
be  fo  or  not  is  doubted.  But  if  the  party  llain  had  a 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  or  had  thrown  a  pot  or  a  bottle,  or 
difcharged  a  piftol  at  the  party  dabbing,  this  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  reafoti  for  having  a  weapon  drawn  on  his  fide  with- 
in the  words  of  the  ftatute. 

STACHYS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  clals  of  didynamia,  and  order  of  gymnofpermidf 
and  in  the  natural  fyftcm  arranged  under  the  42d  or- 
der, Vtri'ic'dlatt.  The  spper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  arch- 
ed ;  the  lower  lip  it  flexed,  and  the  larger  intermediate 
lacinia  is  marginated.  The  ftamina,  after  fhedding  the 
farina,  are  bent  towards  the  fides.  i  here  are  17  fpe- 
cies,  the  lylvatica,  paluftria,  alpina,  germanica,  lanata, 
cretiea,  glutinofa,  orientalis,  pakeftina,  maiitima,  aethio- 
pica,  hirta,  canarienfis,  refta,  annua,  a:.d  arvenfis.  Four 
only  are  natives  of  Britain. 

I.  Sylvatica,  hedge-nettle.  The  plant  is  hairy  all 
ever,  ere£t,  a  yaid  high,  and  branched  ;  the  hairs  are 
jointed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fix  or 
eight  in  a  whirl,  which  terminates  in  a  long  ipike  delli- 
tute  of  leaves.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  and  grow 
on  footllalks.  The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  retid  fmelL 
It  grows  commonly  in  woods  and  fhady  places,  and 
flowers  in  July  or  Auguft.  2.  Pahijlr'u,  clown's  all- 
heal. The  roots  are  white  and  tuberous.  The  (talk 
is  branched  at  the  bottom,  and  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  red  or  purple,  from  fix  to  ten  in  a  whirl, 
ending  in  a  long  fpike.  The  leaves  are  feffile,  narrow, 
pointed,  and  in  part  furrounding  the  flem.  This  plant 
has  a  fetid  fmell  and  bitter  tafte,  and  is  reckoned  a  good 
vulnerary.  It  grows  on  the  fides  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
in  low  moift  grounds,  and  fometimes  in  corn-fields. 
;.  Germanica,  bale  hore-hound.  The  ftem  is  downy, 
and  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  white,  downy, 
wrinkled,  and  indented.  The  flowers  aie  white,  pur- 
pliih  within,  and  grow  in  multiflorous  whirls.  It  grows 
in  England.  j.  rfruenjtt,  corn-ftachys,  petty  iron- 
wort,  or  all-heal.  The  (talk  is  10  or  12  inches  high, 
fquare,  branched,  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  bluntly  ferrated,  and  lefs  hairy.  The 
calyx  is  hairy  and  feffile,  and  deeply  divided  into  five 
acute  dents  of  equal  len  ;th.     The  flowers  are  flefh-co- 
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loured,  and  grow  from  three  to  fix   in  a  whirl.     The    Stadium, 
lov  1  ■■  lip  il  trifid  ;  the  middle  fegment  fpotted  with  red,  S  ad-hold 

but  not  emarginated    according  to  the  character  of  thd er' 

I    nil,.      It  is   frequent  in  corn-fields,  and  grows  from        '^ 
June  to  Auguft. 

STADIl'M,  an  ancient  Greek  long  meafure,  con- 
taining 1  ee  geometrical  paees,  or  625  Roman  feet,  cor- 
riding  to  oui  furlong.  The  word  is  faid  to  be 
formed  from  the  Greek  word  rwa-it  "a  ftation,''  or  'ir*M' 
"  to  Hand,"  bccaulc  it  is  reported  that  Hercules  having 
run  a  ftadium  at  one  breath,  flood  ftill  at  the  end  ol  it. 
The  Greeks  ufually  meafured  diftances  by  fladia,  which 
they  called  rtaSmtr/nf.  Stadium  alfo  fignified  the 
couife  on  which  their  races  were  run. 

SIADTHOLDER,  the  principal  magiftrate  or 
governor  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  This  office 
is  now  abolifhed  by  the  republican  influence  of  France  ; 
but  as  the  prince  of  Orange  is  in  alliance  with  this 
country,  our  readers  will  probably  not  be  ill  pleafed  with 
a  fhort  account  of  his  leveral  powers  and  claims.  To 
render  that  account  the  more  intelligible,  we  lhall  trace 
the  office  of  Stadtholder  from  its  origin. 

The  Seven  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  were 
long  governed  by  princes  in  veiled  with  the  fovercignty, 
though  limited  in  their  powers,  and  under  various 
titlts  ;  as  Counts  of Holland,  Duies  of  Guelder,  Ilijhop  of 
Utrecht,  &c.  When  thefe  countries  fell  to  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of 
Auflria,  who  had  many  other  dominions,  the  ablence 
of  the  fovereign  was  fupplied  by  a  ftadtholder  or  gover- 
nor, veiled  with  very  ample  powers.  Thefe  iladthol- 
ders  01  lieutenants  had  the  adn-iniftration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  prefided  in  the  courts  of  jullice,  whole  jurif- 
diction  was  not  at  that  time  confined  merely  to  the  trial 
of  caufes,  but  extended  to  affairs  of  (late.  The  ftadt- 
holders  fwore  allegiance  to  the  princes  at  their  inaugu- 
ration, jointly  with  the  ftates  of  the  provinces  tilery  go- 
verned. They  likewife  took  an  oath  to  the  ftates,  by 
which  they  promifed  to  maintain  their  fundamental  laws 
and  privileges. 

It  was  upon  this  footing  that  William  the  Firft, 
prince  of  Orange,  was  made  governor  and  lieutenant- 
general  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  by  Philip 
the  Second,  upon  his  leaving  the  Low  Countries  to  go 
into  Spain.  The  troubles  beginning  foon  after,  this 
prince  found  means  to  bring  about  an  union,  in  1576, 
between  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  the  ftates  of  which  two 
provinces  put  into  his  hands,  as  far  as  was  in  their  pow- 
er, the  fovereign  authority  (for  fo  long  time  as  they 
fhould  remain  in  war  and  under  arms),  upon  the  fame 
footing  as  Holland  had  intruded  him  with  in  the  year 
before.  In  1 5 S 1  the  fame  authority  was  again  renew- 
ed  to  him  by  Holland,  as  it  was  foon  after  by  Zealand 
likewife  ;  and  in  I  ^84,  being  already  elected  count  of 
Holland,  upon  certain  conditions  he  would  have  been 
formally  invelled  with  the  fovereignty,  had  not  a 
wretch,  hired  and  employed  by  the  court  of  Spain,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  a  horrid  affaffination. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  inftuiments  by  which  the 
dates  in  1  ?8l  confened  the  fovereign  authority  upon 
prince  William  the  Firft,  we  find  thefe  remarkable 
words,  which  are  there  fet  down  as  fundamental  rules  :  ■ 
"  That  all  republics  and  communities  ought  to  prc- 
ferve,  maintain,  and  fortify  themlclves  by  unanimity  ; 
which  being  impoffible  to  be  kept  up  always  among  (o 
6  many 
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St-dtrv  Id-  many  members,  often  differing  in  inclinations  and  fenti- 
efp  men  is,  it  is  coufequently  necelfary  that  the  government 
p""*  mould  be  placid  in  the  hands  of  one  tingle  chief  magi- 
Urate."  Many  good  politicians,  and  the  preateft  part 
o'  the  inhabitant  of  tliefe  provinces,  have,  Cnce  the 
cftablifhmeut  ol  the  republic,  looked  upon  the  ftadthol- 
dcrian  government  as  an  effential  part  of  her  conititu- 
tit.n  ;  nor  has  file  been  without  a  (iadtholder  but  twice, 
that  is  to  fay,  troin  the  end  of  1650  to  ;  672,  and  again 
from  March  1702  till  Apr.l  1747.  The  provinces  of 
Friefland  and  Groningen,  with  OmmelanrL,  have  al- 
ways had  a  (Iadtholder  without  interruption  :  their  in- 
ftructions,  which  are  now  no  longer  in  force,  may  be 
feen  in  Aitzema  ;  but  formerly  the  powers  of  the  Kadt- 
holder of  thefe  provinces  were  confined  within  narrower 
bounds,  and  till  William  the  Fouith  there  was  no  iladt- 
holder  of  the  feven  provinces  together. 

The  itadtholder  cannot  declare  war  nor  make  peace, 
but  he  has,  in  quality  of  captain-general  of  the  union, 
the  command  in  chief  ot  all  the  foices  of  the  llate  (a); 
and  military  ptrfons  are  obliged  to  obey  him  in  evety 
thing  that  concerns  the  fervice.  He  is  not  limited  by 
inltructions,  but  he  has  the  important  power  of  ; 
out  ordtrs  for  the  march  of  troops,  and  the  difpoiition 
of  all  matters  relative  to  them.  He  not  only  .'heels 
their  marches,  but  provides  forthegarnlons,  and  changes 
them  at  pleafure.  All  military  edicts  and  regulations 
come  from  him  alone  ;  he  constitutes  and  authorizes  the 
high  council  01  war  of  the  United  Provinces,  and,  as 
captain-general  of  every  province,  dilpofes  of  all  milita- 
ry offices,  as  far  as  the  rank  of  colonel  inclusively.  1  he 
higher  poll-",  fuck  as  thofe  of  velt-mailhals,  generals, 
lieutenant-generals,  major-generals,  are  given  by  the 
dates-general,  who  choofe  the  perlons  recommended  by 
liis  highnefs.  He  make-,  the  governors,  commandants, 
&c.  of  towns  and  llrong  places  or  the  republic,  and  of 
the  barrier.  The  perlons  nominated  prefent  their  in- 
flruments  of  appointment  to  their  high  mightineffes, 
who  provide  them  with  commiffions.  The  Hates  gene- 
ral  have  likewiie  great  regard  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  prince  itadtholder  in  the  difpoiition  of  thofe  ci- 
vil employments  which  are  in  their  gift. 

The  power  of  the  iladtholder  as  high-admiral,  ex- 
tends to  every  thing  that  concerns  the  naval  force  of 
the  republic,  and  to  all  the  other  affairs  that  are  here 
within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  admiralty.  He  prefides 
at  thefe  boards  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  representa- 
tives ;  and  as  chief  of  them  all  in  general,  and  of  every 
one  in  particular,  he  has  power  to  make  their  orders 
and  iiiilructions  be  obferved  by  themfelves  and  otters. 
He  bellows  the  polls  of  lieutenant-admiral,  vice-admi- 
ral, and  rear-admiral,  who  command  under  him  ;  and 
be  makes  likewiie  poit  captains. 

The  fladtholder  grants  likewiie  letters  of  grace,  par- 
don, and  abolition,  as  well  for  the  crime  called  Commu- 
nia  Del'ida,  as  for  military  offences.  In  Holland  and 
Zealand  thefe  letters  are  made  out  for  crimes  of  the  firft 


fort,  in  the  name  of  the  dates,  with  the  advice  of  his  Staihholrf- 
highnefs.      In   military  offences   he   confults  the    high         "■ 
council  of  war,  and  upon   the  comrr.unia  ileliaa  he  takes  " 

the  advice  of  the  courts  of  juftiee,  of  the  counfellois 
committees  of  the  provinces,  of  the  council  of  (late,  and 
the  tribunals  of  jullice  in  the  refpettive  towns,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  o:  the  cafe. 

In  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  the  fladt- 
holder elects  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  annually,  out 
of  a  double  number  that  are  returned  to  him  by  the 
towns  themfelves. 

When  any  of  thofe  offices  become  vacant,  which,  at 
the  time  there  was  no  governor,  were  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  dates  of  Holland,  or  as  formerly  in  that  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts,  the  iladtholder  has  his  choice  of 
two,  ct,  in  fome  cafes,  of  three  candidates,  named  by 
their  noble  and  great  might inefTes.  He  choofes  like- 
wiie the  counfellois,  infpeclors  of  the  dykes  of  Ryn. 
land,  Dclfland,  and  Scheeland,  out  of  three  perfons 
prefented  to  him  by  the  boards  of  the  counfellois 
infpeclors  ;  which  boards  are  of  very  ancient  eilablifh- 
ment  in  Holland. 

His  highnefs  prefides  in  the  courts  of  Holland,  and 
in  the  courts  of  juilice  of  the  other  provinces  ;  and  his 
name  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  proclamations  and 
arils,  called  in  Dutch  Mandjmenlin,  or  Piovjien  van 
JuJYitic.  In  OveryfTel  and  in  the  province  of  Utrecht 
the  poffeffcrs  of  fiefs  hold  of  the  prince  iladtholder. 
He  is  fupreme  curator  of  the  univerlhies  of  Guelder, 
Friefland,  and  Groningen  ;  grand  forefler  and  grand 
veneur  in  Guelder,  in  Holland,  and  other  places.  In  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  his  highnefs,  by  virtue  of  the  re- 
gulation of  1674,  dhpofes  of  the  provoitihips  and  other 
benefices  which  remain  to  the  chapters,  as  alio  of  the 
canonical  prebends  that  fall  in  the  months  which  were 
formerly  the  papal  months. 

_  By  the  firft  article  of  the  council  of  (late  of  the  Lr- 
nited  Provinces,  the  iladtholder  is  the  firll  member  of 
it,  and  has  a  right  of  voting  there,  with  an  appointment 
of  25,000  guildeis  r-year.  He  affiils  alio  as  often  as 
he  thinks  it  for  the  feivrce  of  the  ftate,  at  the  delibera- 
tions ot  the  flates-general,  to  make  propoiitions  to  them, 
and  fometimes  alfo  at  the  conferences  which  the  deputies 
of  their  high  mightineffes  hold  in  their  different  com- 
mittees, in  confequence  of  their  (landing  orders.  He 
Iikewife  affiils  at  the  affemblies  of  the  ftates  of  each 
particular  province,  and  at  that  of  the  councilors  com- 
mittees. In  Guelder,  Holland,  and  Utrecht,  his  high- 
nefs has  a  (hare  ot  the  foverei  ;nty,  as  chief  or  prefldent 
ot  the  body  of  nobles  ;  and  in  Zealand,  wine  he  poffcf- 
fes  the  marquifate  of  Veer  and  Pluming,  as  firlt  noble, 
and  reprefenting  the  whole  nobility.  In  his  abfence  he 
lias  in  Zealand  his  representatives,  who  have  the  firft 
place  and  the  firft  voice  in  all  the  councils,  and  the 
firft  of  whom  is  always  firlt  deputy  from  the  province 
to  the  affembly  ot  their  high  mighticefles. 

In    1749  the   prince   itadtholder  waa  created  by  the- 

ftate;. 


(a)  In  times  of  war,  however,  the  dates  have  always  named  deputies  for  the  army,  to  accompany  the  dadt- 
holdcrsin  the  field,  and  to  ferve  them  as  counicllors  in  all  then  enterprifes,  particularly  in  the  moil  important  af- 
fairs, fueh  as  giving  battle,  or  undertaking  a  fiege,  &c.  This  was  always  practifed  till  the  acccflion  ot  king 
William  the  Third  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  after  his  death  was  continued  with  regard  to  the  general 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  republic.  Iu  1747  and  1 7  48  there  were  Iikewife  deputies  with  the  army,  but  with 
more  limited  power. 


uffl. 
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elina  ibtes-gencral,  governor-general  r.nd  fuprcme  director  of 
the  Eaft  and  Well  [ndia  companies;  dignities  which 

.  him  a  great  deal  of  authority  and  power,  ai 
had  never  been  cord  n  any  of  his  predecc 

noi  have  they  hitheito  been  made  heredil 
his  reprcfentatives  in  the  feveral  chambers  of  the  con 
, iv,  and  choofes  their  directors  out  of  a  nomination  of 
three  qualified  perfons.     The  prince  enj  pre- 

rogative in  Zealand   from   the  time   of  i.  n  to 

the  (ladtholderate. 

'[  he  revenues  of  the  (ladtholderate  of  the  feven  U- 
nited  Provinces  are  reckoned  (including  the  25,000 
guilders  which  the  prince  enjoys  annually  as  the  firft 
member  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  what  he  has  from 
the  India  company's  dividends)  to  amount  to  300,060 
j'uilders  a  year.  As  captain-general  of  the  union,  his 
i'erene  highnefs  has  I  2C, 000  guilders  per  annum,  befides 
24,000  from  Friefland,  and  l2,oco  from  Groningen,  in 
quality  of  captain-general  of  thofe  provinces.  In  times 
of  war  the  ftate  allows  extraordinary  fums  to  the  captain- 
general  for  the  expence  of  every  campa:   n. 

To  all  thefe  powers  and  privileges  the  prince  of  O- 
range  has  a  legal  and  conltitutional  right  ;  but  he  has 
been  diverted  of  them  by  a  faction  which  icems  deter- 
mined to  fell  to  the  croel  and  arbitrary  republic  of 
France  that  country  which  his  anceftors  redeemed  horn 
Aultrian  flavery,  at  the  hazard  of  lollng  every  thing  dear 
to  them  but  liberty  and  honour. 

S  1 YEHELINA,  in  botany  :  A  germs  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  fyng enefia,  and  order  of  polygiimta 
anualis  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
49th  order,  Compofiln.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous, 
the  chaff  being  very  fhort  ;  the  pappus  is  branchy,  and 
the  antherx  caudatcd.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  the  gna- 
phaloides,  dubia,  arborefcens,  fruticofa,  ilicifolia,  corym- 
bofa,  charnaepeuce,  and  imbricata. 

S  rAFFj  an  inftrument  ordinarily  ufed  to  reft  on  in 
walking.  The  ftaff  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  as  a  kind  of 
natural  weapon  both  of  offence  and  defence  ;  and  for  fe- 
veral  other  purpofes. 

Staff,  a  light  pole  erected  in  different  parts  of  a  fliip, 
whereon  to  hoift  and  difplay  the  colours. 

The  principal  of  thefe  is  reared  immediately  over  the 
Hern,  to  difplay  the  enfign  ;   another  is  fixed  on  the 
bowfprit,  to  extend  the  jack  ;  three  more  are  ereft'ed  at 
the  three  malt  heads,  or  formed  by  their  upper  ends,  to 
>.v  the  flag  or  pendant  of  the  respective  Iquadron  or 
divifion  to  which  the   (hip   is   appropriated.      See  En- 
ign,  Mast,  Jack,  and  Pfndant. 
Staff    in  military    matters,   confifts  of  a  quarter- 
ly r-general,  adjutant- general,  and  majors  of  brigade. 
The   ftaff  propuly   cxifts   only    in   time  of  war.      Sec 
QjTARTBR-Ma/ier  Genera/,  J 

Us  in   the  adjutant,  quarter- 
Tnaftj  -,  furgeon,  * 

-,  in  mutic,  five  lines,    'ti  which,  with  the  in- 
[lediate  fpaces,  the  notes  o:  a  fong  or  piece  of  mulic 
are  marked. 

'.ee  FoicR-Strff. 
ST.    I        ,  one  of  the  Hebri  ' 
of  Scotland,  r<  afaltic  pillars.     It  was 

vifited  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  who   communicated  the 
account  o 
he  little  ifland  -oaft  of 
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Mull,  about  three  leagues  north-eaft  from  lotlfl,  or  I- 
coltirribkill  :  its  greateft  length  is  about  an  Englifh  ~ 
mile,  and  its  breadth  about  half  a  one.  On  the  well 
fide  o'  the  ifland  is  a  frr.all  bay  where  boats  generally 
I  a  little  to  the  fout'nward  ol  which  the -firft  ap- 
pearance of  pillais  are  to  be  obfeived  :  they  are  fmall  ; 
and  inltcad  of  being  placed  upright,  lie  down  on  their 
fides,  each  forming  a  fegment  ot  a  circle.  From  thence 
you  pafs  a  fmall  cave,  above  winch  the  pillars,  now 
:i  a  little  larger,  are  inclining  in  all  directions  ;' 
iii  one  place  in  particular,  a  fmall  mafs  of  them  very 
much  relembles  the  ribs  of  a  fhip.  From  hence  having 
paffed  the  cave,  which,  if  it  is  not  low-water,  you  mult 
do  in  a  boat,  you  come  to  the  firft  ranges  of  pillars, 
which  are  Hill  not  above  half  as  large  as  thole  a  little 
beyond.  Over  againll  this  place  is  a  fmall  illand,  call- 
ed in  Erfe  Boo-Jha-la,  leparated  from  the  main  by  a 
channel  not  many  fathoms  wide.  This  whole  ifland  is 
COtnpofed  of  pillars  without  any  ftratum  above  them ; 
they  are  ftill  fmall,  but  by  much  the  neateft  formed  of 
any  about  the  place. 

"  The  firft  divifion  of  the  ifland,  for  at  high  water  it 
is  divided  into  two,  makes  a  kind  of  a  cone,  the  pil- 
lars converging  together  towards  the  centre  :  on  the 
other  they  are  in  general  laid  down  flat  :  and  in  the 
front  next  to  the  main,  you  fee  how  beautifully  they 
are  packed  together,  their  ends  coming  out  fquare  with 
the  bank  which  they  form.  All  thefe  have  their  tranf- 
verfe  fcctior.s  exact,  and  their  furfacee  fmooth  ;  which 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the  large  ones,  which  are 
cracked  in  all  directions.  I  much  queltion,  however, 
it  any  part  of  this  whole  ifland  ot  Boo-fha-la  is  two  feet 
in  diameter. 

"  The  main  ifland  oppofite  to  Boo-fha-la,  and  farther 
towards  the  north-wet,  is  fupported  by  ranges  of  pil- 
lars pretty  ciect,  and,  though  not  tali  fas  they  are  not 
uncovered  to  the  bafe),  of  large  diameters;  and  at 
their  feet  is  an  irregular  pavement,  made  by  the  upper 
fides  of  fuch  as  have  been  broken  off,  which  extends  as 
far  under  water  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Here  the  forms 
of  the  pillars  are  apparent  :  thefe  are  of  three,  four, 
five,  fix,  and  feven  fides  ;  but  the  number  of  five  and 
fix  are  by  much  the  molt  prevalent.  The  largell  I 
meafured  was  of  feven  ;  it  was  four  feet  rive  inches  in 
diameter. 

"  The  furfaces  of  thefe  larr/e  pillars,  in  general,  are 
rough  and  uneven,  full  of  cracks  in  all  directions  ;  the 
tranfverfe   figures  in  the  upright  ones  never  fail  to  run 
in  their  true  directions.      The  furfaces  upon  which  we 
walked  were  oten  flat,   having  neither   concavity  nor 
convexity  ;   the  larger  number,  however,  were  concave, 
though  tome  were  very  evidently  convex.     In  fome  pla- 
ces, the  interlaces  within  the  perpendicular  figures  were 
'  up  with  a  )'<.!!>  o  fpar  :  in  one  place,  a  vein  paffed 
the  mafs  of     il    rs,  carryii      I        and  there 
I  threads  of  fpar.     Though  they  were  broken  and 
cracked  through  jn  all  din  -rions,  yet  their  perpendicu- 
lar E  afily  be  traced  :    fom  whence  it  is 
to   infer,   that   whatever  the  accident  might  have 
been  that  caufed  the  diuocation,  it  happened  after  the 
formation  o'  the  pil 

"  From  hei  .  scding  along  fhore,  you  arrive  at 
Fingai's  cave.    It.;  I  have  given  in  the  form 

ot  a  t 
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J  Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without, 
From  the  pitch  of  the  arch, 
Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth, 
At  the  farther  end, 
Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth, 
At  the  end, 

Height  of  an  outfide  pillar, 
Of  one  at  the  north-well  corner, 
Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth, 
At  the  bottom, 

"  The  cave  runs  into  the  rock  in  the  direction  of 
north  call  by  eafl  by  the  compafs. 

"  Proceeding  farther  to  the, north-weft,  you  meet  with 
the  higheft  ranges  of  pillars  ;  the  magnificent  appear- 
ance of  which  is  paft  all  defcription.  Here  they  are 
bare  to  their  very  baps,  and  the  llratum  below  them  is 
alio  vifible  :  in  a  fhort  time,  it  riles  many  feet  above 
the  water,  and  gives  an  opportunity  of  examining  its 
quality.  Its  furface  is  rough,  and  has  often  large  lumps 
of  (tone  fticking  in  it  as  if  half  immerfed  :  itfelf,  when 
broken,  is  compofed  of  a  thoufand  heterogeneous  parts, 
which  together  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
lava  :  and  the  more  fo,  as  many  of  the  lumps  appear 
to  be  of  the  very  fame  (lone  of  which  the  pillars  are 
formed.  This  whole  (Iratum  lies  in  an  inclined  pofi- 
t ion,  dipping  gradually  towards  the  fouth-eafl.  As 
hereabouts  is  the  lituation  of  the  higheft  pilfers,  I 
ihall  mention  my  meafurements  cf  them,  and  the  dif- 
ferent ftrata  in  this  place,  premifinc,  that  the  mea- 
furements were  made  with  a  line,  held  in  the  hand  of 
a  ptrfon  who  Hood  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  reai 
to  the  bottom  ;  to  the  lower  end  of  which  was  tied  a 
white  mark,  which  was  obfened  by  one  who  fin; I  be- 
low for  the  purpofe  :  when  this  mark  was  fet  of!  I 
she  water,  the  perfon  below  noted  it  down,  and  made 
il  to  him  above,  who  made 'then  a  mark  in  his 
rope:  whenever  this  maik  paffed  a  notable  place,  the 
fame  f-gnal  was  made,  and  the  name  of  the  place  no- 
ted down  as  before  :  the  line  being  all  hauled  up,  and 
the  diftanccs  between  the  marks  meafured  and  noted 
i,  gave,  when  compared  with  the  book  kept  be- 
.  'he  diftanccs,  as  for  ir.lcance  in  the  cave  : 

•'  N  1.  in  the  book  below,  was  called  from  the  wa- 
ter to  the  foot  of  the  firft  pillar  in  the  book  above  ; 
n"  1.  gave  36  feet  8  inches,  the  highell  of  that  afcent, 

ich  W2s  compofed  of  .broken  pillars. 

"  N°  i.  Pillar  at  the  welt  corner  of  Fingal's  cave. 

Feet.   In. 

1  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar, 

2  Height  of  the  pillar,  _ 
5  Stratum  above  the  pillar, 

"  N"*  2.  Final's  cave. 
I  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar, 
s  Height  of  the  pillar, 

3  From  the  top  of  the  pillar  to  the  top  of  the 

arch, 

4  Thickncfs  of  the  llratum  above, 
By  addin<  the  three  firft  meafurements, 

we  got  the  height  of  the  arch  from  the  wa- 
ter, -  -  -  -  11- 
"  Nc  3   Corner  pillar  to  the  weftward  of 
Fin gal's  cav< . 
Stramtn  below  the  pillar  of  lava-like  matter,         1 1 
Length  of  pillar,  54 
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Stratum  above  the  pillar 

"  N3  4..  Another  pillar  to  the  weftward. 
Stratum  below  the  j 
Height  of  the  pillar, 
Stratum  above,  ... 

"  N°  5.  Another  pillar  farther  to  the  weft- 
ward. 
Stratum  below  the  pillar, 
Height  of  the  pillar, 
Stratum  above,  ... 
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"  The  ftratum  above  the  pillars,  which  is  here  men- 
tioned, is  uniormly  the  fame,  confining  of  numberlefs 
fmall  pillars,  bending  and  inclining  in  all  directions, 
fometimes  f  » irregularly  that  the  ftones  can  only  be  faid 
to  have  an  inclination  to  affume  a  columnar  form';  in 
others  more  regular,  but  never  breaking  into  ordiilurb- 
ing  the  ftratum  of  large  pillars,  whofe  tops  everywhere 
keep  an  uniform  and  regular  line. 

"  Proceeding  now  along  the  fhore  round  the  north 
end  of  the  ifland,  you  arrive  at  Qua  na  frarve,  or  the 
Corvorant's  Cave.  Here  the  ftratum  under  the  pillar* 
is  lifted  up  very  high  ;  the  pillars  above  it  are  conlider- 
ably  lefs  than  thofe  at  the  north  weft  end  of  the  ilhml, 
but  (lill  very  confidcrable.  Beyond  is  a  bay,  which 
cuts  deep  into  the  ifland,  rendering  it  in  that  place  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  On  the  fides  of 
this  bay,  efpecially  beyond  a  little  valley,  which  almoft 
cuts  the  ifland  into  two,  arc  two  ftages  of  pillars,  but 
(mall ;  however,  having  a  fttatum  between  them  exactly 
the  fame  as  that  above  them,  formed  of  innumerable 
little  pillars,  (haken  out  of  their  places,  and  leaning  in 
all  directions. 

"  Having  paffed  this  bay,  the  pillars  totally  ceafe;  th  • 
rock  is  of  a  dark  brown  (lone,  and  no  figns  of  regularity 
occur  till  you  have  paffed  round  the  louth-eaft  end  of 
the  ifland  (a  fpace  almoft  as  large  as  that  occupied  by 
the  pillars),  which  you  meet  a.;ain  on  the  weft  fide,  be- 
ginning to  form  themfdves  irregularly,  as  if  the  dial 
had  an  inclination  to  that  form,  and  foon  arrive  at  the 
bending  pillars  where  I  began. 

"  The  (tone  of  which  the  pillars  are  formed,  is  a 
coarle  kind  of  balaltes,  very  much  refembling  the  Giant's 
Caufeway  in  Ireland,  though  none  of  them  are  near  fo 
neat  as  the  fpecimens  of  the  latter  which  I  have  fe;n  at 
the  Britifh  Mufeum;  owing  chiefly  to  the  colour,  which 
in  ours  is  a  dirty  brown,  in  the  Infh  a  fine  black  ;  in- 
dexed the  whole  production  feems  very  much  to  referable 
the  Giant's  Caufeway." 

STAFFORD,  the  county  town  of  Stafford/hire, 
in  W.  Lon -.  2.  o.  N.  I. at.  53.  o.  It  Hands  on  the 
river  Sow,  has  two  parifh-churches,  a  fine  fquane  mar- 
ket-place, and  a  flouri  hing  cloth  manufacture.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  135  miles  Tom  L 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  a  county  o'En  Maud,  bound- 
ed on  the  fouth  by  [vTercefterfliire,  by  Chefhtre  aad  D.r- 
byihire  on  the  north,  by  Warwickshire  a  [hire 

<m  the  eafl,  and  Shioplhire  and  Chelhiie  on  the  weft 
The  loirth  is  reckoned  6:  miles,  the  breadth  35, 
the  circumference  lac.  It  contain?  5  hundreds, 
750  parifhes,  Sio,coo  acres,  and  18  market-towns. 
The  air,  except  in  thofe  parts  that  are  called  the 
Moorlands  and  Woodlands,  and  about  the  mines,  is 
good,  efp^    .  .  where  it  is  accounted 
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very  fine.  The  foil  in  the  northern  mountainous  parts 
is  not  fertile  ;  but  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Trent,  the  third  river  in  England,  it  is 
both  fruitful  and  pleafant,  being  a  mixture  of  arable  and 
meadow  grounds.  In  the  font h,  it  abounds  not  only 
with  corn,  but  with  mines  of  iron  and  pits  of  coal. 
principal  rivers  of  this  county,  befides  the  Trent, 
1  runs  almoft  thro'  the  middle  of  it,  and  abounds 
>n,  are  the  Dove  and  Tame,  both  of  which 
are  well  llored  with  fifh.  In  this  county  are  alio  a  great 
many  lake»,  or  meres  and  pools,  as  they  are  called  ; 
which,  having  dreams  either  running  into  them  or  from 
them,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  any  great  prejudice 
to  the  air  ;  they  yield  plenty  of  fifh-  In  divers  parts  of 
the  county  are  medicinal  waters,  impregnate  I  with  dif- 
ferent forts  of  minerals,  and  confequently  of  different 
Qualities  and  virtues ;  as  thofe  at  Hints  and  Brefs'ovd- 
houfe,  which  are  mixed  with  bitumen  ;  thofe  at  In- 
geftre,  Codfnlwood,  and  Willough-bridge  park,  which 
are  fulphureous.  Of  the  falir.e  kind  arc  the  Brine-pits 
at  Chertley,  Epfom,  Penfnet  clofe,  of  which  very  good 
fait  is  made.  There  is  a  well  at  Newcaltle-undtr  Line 
that  i*  faid  to  cure  the  king's  evil;  another  called  Elder- 
•well  near  Blemhill,  faid  to  be  good  for  fore  eyes  ;  and 
a  third  called  the  Spa,  near  Wolverhampton. 

Great  flocks  of  fheep  are  bred  in  this  county,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  moorlands,  or  mountains  of  the  northern 
part  of  it ;  but  the  wool  is  faid  to  be  fomewhat  coarfer 
than  that  of  many  other  counties.  Of  this  wool,  how- 
ever,  they  make  a  variety  of  manufactures,  particularly 
felts.  In  the  low  grounds  along  the  rivers  are  rich  paf- 
tures  for  black  cattle  ;  and  vaft  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheefe  are  made.  In  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts  nut 
cnly  prain  of  all  kinds,  but  a  great  deal  cf  hemp 
and  flax  are  raifed.  This  county  produces  alfo  lead, 
copper,  iron  ;  marble,  alabafler,  milHlones,  limeilone  ; 
coal,  fait,  and  marks  of  feveral  forts  and  colours;  brick- 
earth,  fullers  earth,  and  potters  clay$,  particularly  a  fort 
ufed  in  the  glafs  manufacture  at  Amblecot,  and  lold  at 
feven-pence  a  bufhel  ;  tobacco  pipe-clay  ;  a  fort  of red- 
difh  earth  called  jl.p.  ufed  in  painting  divers  veffels;  red 
and  yellow  ochres ;  fire-ilonts  for  hearths  of  iron  fur- 
naces, ovens,  &c.  ;  iron  ftones  of  feveral  forts  ;  blood- 
ftones,  or  hxmatites,  found  in  the  brook  Tent,  which, 
when  wet  a  little,  will  draw  red  lines  like  ruddle;  quar- 
ry-ftones,  and  grind-Hones.  For  fuel  the  county  is  well 
fupplied  with  turf,  peat,  and  coal  of  feveral  forts,  as 
cannel  coal,  peacock  coal,  and  pit-coal.  The  peacock- 
coal  io  fo  called,  becaufe,  when  turned  to  the  light,  it 
difplaya  all  the  colours  of  the  peacock's  tail ;  but  it  is 
fitter  for  the  forge  than  the  kitchen.  Of  the  pit  coal 
there  is  an  inexhauflible  Acre  :  it  burns  into  white 
alhes,  and  leaves  no  fuch  cinder  as  that  of  the  New- 
caftle  coal.  It  is  not  ufed  for  malting  till  it  is  charred, 
and  in  that  (late  it  makes  admirable  winter-fuel  for  a 
chamber. 

This  county  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry, and  the  Oxford  circuit.  It  fends  ten  mem- 
bers to  parliament ;  namely,  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Litchfield,  two  for  Stafford,  two  for 
Newcaftle-ander-Line,  and  two  for  Tamworth. 
STAG,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus. 
SrAG-Bcetle.     See  Lucanus. 

STAGE,  in  the  modern  drama,  the  place  of  action 
and  reprefentation   included  between   the   pit  and  the 
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fcenes,  and  anfwcring  to  the  profcenium  or  pulpitum  of 
the  ancients.     See  Playhouse  and  Theatre. 
STAGGERS.  Sec  Farriery,  §  xiii. 
STAHL  (George  Erneft),  an  eminent  German  che- 
mill,  was  born  in  Franconia  in  1660,  and  chofen  pro- 
fefTor  of  medicine  at  Hall,  when  a  univerfity  was  found- 
ed in  that  city  in  1694.    The  excellency  of  his  lectures 
while  he  filled  that  chair,  the  importance  of  his  various 
publications,  and  his  extenfive  practice,  foon  raifed  his 
reputation  to  a  very  great  height.      He  received  an  in- 
vitation to  Berlin  in  1716,   which  having  accepted,  he 
was   made    counfellor    of    ftate   and  phyfician  to   the 
king.     He  died  in    1 7^4,    in  the    7  uh   year   of  his 
age.     Stahl  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  greateft  men 
or  which  the   annals  of  medicine  can  boall  :    his  name 
marks  the  commencement    of  a    new  and  more   illuf- 
trious  era  in  chemiftry.     Fie  was  the  author  of  the 
doctrine  of  phlo;;iiton,  which,  though  now   complete- 
ly   overturned    by    the    difcoveries    of    Lavoifitr    and 
others,  was  not  without   its  ule  ;  as  it  fer«ed   to   com- 
bine the  fcattered  fragments  of  former  chemifts  into  a 
fyftem,  and  as  it  gave  rife  to  more  accurate  experiments 
and  a  more  fcientific  view  of  the  fuhject,  to  which  ma- 
ny  of  the   fubfequent  difcoveries  were  owing.      This 
theory  maintained  its  ground  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  was  received  and  fupported  by  fomc  of  tli 
moil  eminent  men  which  Europe  has  produced;  a  fuffi- 
cient  proof  of  the  ingenuity  and  the  abilities  of  its  au- 
thor. He  was  the  author  alio  of  A  Theory  of  Medicine, 
fourded  upon  the  notions  which  he  entertained  of  the 
abfolute  dominion  of  mind  over  body  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  affirmed,   that  every  mufcular  action  is  a 
voluntary  act  of  the  mind,  whether  attended  with  con- 
fcioufnefs  or  not.     This   theory   he  and  his  followers 
carried  a  great  deal   too  far,  but  the  advices  at  leaft 
which  he  gives  to  attend  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind  of  the 
patient  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  ph)  ficians. 

His  principal  works  are,  1.  Experiments  et  Olferva- 
ticnes  Chemicx  el  Phyftcx,  Berlin,  1731,  8vo.  2.  Differ- 
tationes  Medic*,  Hall,  2  vols  4to.  Th:s  is  a  collection 
of  thefes.  3.  Theorin  Medico  vera,  1737,  4t0,  4-0- 
pufculum  Chymko-phyjico medicum,  1740,  4to.  5.  A 
Treat ife  on  Sulphur,  both  Inflammable  and  Fixed,  writ- 
ten in  German.  6.  Negotium  Oticfum,  Hall,  1720,  4to. 
It  is  in  this  treatife  chiefly  that  he  eftablifhes  his  fyftem 
concerning  the  action  of  the  foul  upon  the  body. 
7 .  Fund.imenta  Cbyml<r  Do~  ■■atica  et  Experimeutalu, 
Nuremberg,  1  747,  3  vols  4to.  8.  A  Treatife  on  Salts, 
written  in  German,  ij.  Commentarium  in  Mctuliurgmni 
Beccberi,  1723. 

STAININGor  Colouring  o/"Bone,  Horn,  Mar- 
ble,  Paper,  Wood,   &c.     See  thefe  articles. 

STAIRCASE,  in  architecture,  an  afcent  inclofed 
between  walls,  or  a  baluftrade  c(  nfifting  of  flairs  or  fteps, 
with  landing  places  and  rails,  ferving  to  make  a  com- 
munication between  the  feveral  (lories  of  a  houfe.  Sc? 
Architecture,  n°  89,  &c. 

STALACTITJE,  in  natural  hiftory.cryflalline  fpars 
formed  into  oblong,  conical,  round,  or  irregular  bodies, 
compofed  of  various  crufts,  and  ufually  found  hanging 
in  form  of  ificles  from  the  roofs  of  grottoes,   &c. 

STALAGMITIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 

ncecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 

and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or 

tier,  Tricocet,     The   calyx  is  either  quadriphyllous  or 
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Stale  hexaphyllous ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  four  or  of  fix  pe- 
ll, tals :  the  receptacle  is  flefiiy,  and  fomewhat  fquare  ftia- 
tamini^  ^  .  tng  fi|ament3  about  30.  In  the  hermaphrodite 
"~v~~  {lower  the Jlylus  is  fhort,  thick,  and  erect  ;  the  fruit  is 
a  berry  of  a  globular  fhape,  unilocular,  and  crowned 
with  the  Jlylus  and  JUgma  ;  they  contain  three  oblong 
jointed  triangular  feeds.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpe- 
cies,  viz.  the  Camlogioides,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  From  this  plant 
is  obtained  the  gutta  cambogia,  or  gum  gamboge  of  the 
ihops.     See  Gamboge. 

Till  very  lately  botanilts  were  at  a  lofs  for  the  true 
nature  of  the  plant  which  yields  this  gum.  Koenig,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  an  excellent  botanift,  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  India,  and  collected  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  plants,  and  amon?  the  reft  the  ftalagmitis. 
Thefe  he  bequeathed  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  prelident  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

STALE,  amon^  fportfmen,  a  living  fowl  put  in  a 
■place  to  allure  ad  bring  others  where  they  may  be  ta- 
ken. For  want  of  thefe,  a  bird  (hot,  his  entrails  taken 
out,  and  dried  in  an  oven  in  his  feathers,  with  a  (lick 
thrult  through  to  keep  it  in  a  convenient  pofture,  may 
'  Serve  as  well  as  a  live  one. 

Stale  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  urine  cf  cattle. 

Animated  STALK.  This  remarkable  animal  was 
found  by  Mr  Ives  at  Cuddalore  :  and  he  mentions 
-  feveral  kinds  of  it  ;  fome  appearing  like  dry  Craws  tied 
together,  others  like  grafs;  fome  have  bodies  much  lar- 
ger than  others,  with  the  addition  of  two  fcaly  imper- 
fect wings  ;  their  neck  is  no  bigger  than  a  pin,  but 
twice  as  long  as  their  bodies  ;  their  heads  are  like  thofe 
of  an  hare  and  their  eyes  vertical  and  very  brifk.  They 
live  upon  flies,  and  catch  thefe  inlecxs  very  dexteroufly 
with  the  two  fore-feet,  which  they  keep  doubled  up  in 
three  parts  clofe  to  their  head,  and  dart  out  very  quick 
on  the  approach  of  their  prey ;  and  when  they  have  caught 
it,  they  eat  it  very  voracioufly,  holding  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  fquirrel  does  its  food.  On  the  outer  joints 
of  the  forefeet  are  feveral  very  (harp  hooks  for  the  ea- 
licr  catching  and  holding  of  their  prey  ;  while,  with  the 
other  feet,  which  are  four  in  number,  they  take  hold  of 
trees  or  any  other  thing,  the  better  to  furprife  whatever 
they  lie  in  wait  for.  They  drink  like  a  hone,  putting 
their  mouths  into  the  water.  Their  excrements,  which 
nre  very  white,  are  almoft  as  large  as  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  as  the  natives  fay,  dangerous  to  the  eyes. 

S  LALLION,  or  Stone-horse,  in  the  manege,  an 
horfe  defigned  for  the  covering  of  mares,  in  order  to 
propagate  the  fpecies.     See  Ec^yus. 

STAMFORD,  an  ancient  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in 
England ;  feated  on  the  river  WtUand,  on  the  edge  of 
Northamptonfhire.  It  is  a  large  handfome  place,  con- 
taining fix  parifh-churches,  feveral  good  ftrcets,  and  fine 
buildings.  It  had  formerly  a  college,  the  (ludents  of 
which  removed  to  Biazen  Noie  college  in  Oxford.  It 
lias  no  confiderable  manufactories,  but  deals  chiefly  in 
malt.     W.  Long.  o.  31.  N.  Lat.  52.  42. 

STAMINA,  in  botany,  are  thofe  upright  filaments 
whish,  on  opening  a  flower,  we  find  within  the  corolla 
fuirounding  the  piftiilum.  According  to  Linnsus,  they 
are  the  male  organs  of  generation,  whofe  office  it  is  to 
prepare  the  pollen.  Each  (tamen  confills  of  two  diftinA 
t>arts,  viz.  the  filam estum  and  the  anthera. 
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Stamina,  in  the  animal  body,  are  def.neJ  10  be th«fe  3[amL:» 
fimple  original  parts  which  exilled  fir  ft  in  the  embryo         I! 
or  even  in  the  feed ;  and  by  whofe  diltinftion,  augmer:-  s»n^ar^- 
tation,   and  accretion   by  additional  juices,    the  animal         * 
body  at  its  utmoft  bulk  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed. 

STAMP-duties,  a  branch  of  the  perpetual  revenue. 
See  Revenue. 

In   Great  Britain  there  is  a  tax   impofed  upon  all 
parchment  and  paper,  whereon  any  legal  proceedings  or 
private  inlbuments  ot  almoft  any  nature  whatfoever  are- 
written  ;  and  alfo  upon  licences  for  retailing  wine's,  of 
all  denominations  ;  upon  all  almanacs,  newlpaners,  ad- 
vertifements,  cards,  dice,  ice.       I  hefe  imports  are  very 
various  ;  being  higher  or  lower,  not  fo  much  according 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  as  according  to 
the  nature  of  the   deed.      The  hightll   do  not  exceed  <tm;n,'t 
fix  pounds  upon  every  fheet  of  paper  or  (kin  of  parch-  H 
ment  ;  and   thefe  high   duties  fall   chiefly  upon  grants  v  •"•°y, 
from  the  crown,  and    upon   certain   law  proceedings,*     ""^ 
without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fubject.      There 
are   in  Great  Britain   no  duties  on   the  regiftration  of 
deeds  or  writings,  except  the  fees  of  the  officers  who 
keep  the   iegilter;  and   thefe  are  feldom  more  than  a 
reafonable   recompcnle   tor   their  labour.      The  crown 
derives  no  revenue  from  them. 

The  llamp-duties  conllitute  a  tax  which,  though  in 
fome  inltances  it  may  be  heavily  felt,  by  greatly  increa- 
fing  the  expence  of  all  mercantile  as  well  as  legal  pro- 
ceedings, yet  (if  moderately  impofed)  is  of  ftrvice  to 
the  public  in  general,  by  authenticating  inltrumcnts, 
and  rendering  it  much  more  difficult  than  formerly  to 
forge  deeds  of  any  (landing  ;  fince,  as  the  officers  of 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  vary  their  (lamps  frequently, 
by  marks  perceptible  to  none  but  themfclves,  a  man 
that  would  forge  a  deed  of  King  William's  time,  n 
know  and  be  able  to  counterfeit  the  (lamp  of  that  date 
alfo.  In  France  and  fome  other  countries  the  doty  is 
laid  on  the  contract  ilfclr,  not  on  the  initrument  in 
which  it  is  contained;  as,  with  us  too  in  England  (be- 
fides  the  (lamps  on  the  indentures),  a  tax  is  laid,  by 
(tatute  8  Ann.  c.  9.  on  every  apprer.tice-fee;  of  6  d.  in 
the  pound  if  it  be  50I.  or  under,  and  is.  in  the  pound 
if  a  greater  fum  :  but  this  tends  to  diaw  the  fubjefci  in- 
to a  thoufand  nice  difquilitions  and  difputes  concerning 
the  nature  of  his  contact,  and  whether  taxable  01  t  . 
in  which  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  are  fure  to  1. 
the  advantage.  Our  general  method  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  (tale  as  well,  and  coufults  the  eaie  of  the 
fubject  much  better.  The  riifl  inltitution  of  the  ftamp- 
duties  was  by  (latute  5  and  6  \Y.  and  M.  c.  2  .  ad 
they  have  fince,  in  many  inllances,  been  increafed  to 
five  times  their  origiual  amount. 

STANCHION,  or  Stanchions,  a  furt  of  fmall 
pillars  of  wood  or  iron  uled  rur  various  purpoks  1.1  a 
(hip  ;  as  to  fjpport  the  decks,  the  quarter-rails,  the 
nettings,  the  awnings,  &c.  The  firil  of  thefe  are  two 
ranges  of  lmall  columns  fixed  under  the  beams,  through- 
out the  ihip's  length  between  decks  ;  one  range  being 
on  the  (larboard  and  the  other  on  the  Larboard  fide  of 
the  hatch  .va\s.  They  are  chiefly  intended  to  iupport 
the  weight  ot  the  artillery. 

ST/.ND,  in  commerce,  a  weight  rrom  two  hundred 
and  an  halt  to  three  hundred  of  pitch. 

STANDARD,   in   war,   a  fort  of  banner  or  flag, 
+  Y2  borne 
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:;"-  'ard,  borjpe  as  a  fignal  for  the  joining  together  of  the  fevcral 
^S'anhopc.  troops  belonging  to  the  fame  body. 

Standard,  in  commerce,  the  original  of  a  weight, 
meafure,  or  coin,  committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  ma- 
gi ilrate,  or  depofited  in  fome  public  place,  to  regulate, 
adjuft,  and  try  the  weights  ufed  by  particular  perfons 
in  traffic.     See  Money. 

STANHOPE  (Philip  Dormer,  earlofChefterfieJd), 
was  bom  in  1695,  and  educated  in  Trinity-hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  which  place  he  left  in  17  14,  when,  by  his  own 
account,  he  was  an  abfolute  pedant.  In  this  character 
he  went  abroad,  where  a  familiarity  with  good  compa- 
ny loon  convinced  him  he  was  totally  miftaken  in  al- 
moft  all  his  notions  :  and  an  attentive  ftudy  of  the  air, 
manner,  and  addrefs  of  people  of  fafhion,  foon  polifhed 
a  man  whofe  predominant  defire  was  to  pleafe  ;  and 
who,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  valued  exterior  accom- 
plifhments  beyond  any  other  human  acquirement. 
While  Lord  Stanhope,  he  g  t  an  early  feat  in  parlia- 
it  ;  and  in  1722,  fuccceded  to  his  father's  cftatc 
and  titles.  In  1728,  and  in  1745,  he  was  appointed 
ambaffador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Hol- 
land :  which  high  character  he  fnpported  with  the 
greatcft  dignity  ;  ferving  his  own  country,  and  gain- 
ing the  efteem  of  the  Kates-general.  Upon  his  return 
from  Holland,  he  was  fent  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; 
and  during  his  admiciftration  there,  ?ave  general  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  all  parties.  He  left  Dublin  in  1746,  and 
in  October  fuccceded  the  earl  of  Harrington  as  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  in  which  poll  he  officiated  until  February 
6th  1 74^.  Being  feized  with  a  deafnefs  in  1751  that 
incapacitated  him  for  the  pleafures  of  focicty,  he  fioni 
that  time  led  a  private  and  retired  life,  amuling  him- 
Iclf  with  books  and  his  pen  ;  in  particular,  he  engaged 
largely  as  a  volunteer  in  a  periodical  mifccllancous  pa- 
per called  The  World,  in  which  his  contributions  have 
a  diflinguimed  degree  of  excellence.  He  died  in  1773, 
leaving  a  character  for  wit  and  abilities  that  had  few 
equals.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelr  by  his  eloquence  in 
parliament  on  many  important  oecafions ;  of  which 
we  have  a  characteristic  inllance,  of  his  own  relating. 
He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  bill  for  altering  the 
ftyle  ;  on  which  occalion,  as  he  himfelf  writes  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  ton,  he  made  fo  eloquent  a  fpeech 
in  the  houfe,  that  every  one  was  pleafed,  and  faid  he 
had  made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them  ;  "  when  (fays 
he).  God  knows,  I  had  not  even  attempted  it.  I 
could  juft  as  loon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavonian  to 
them,  as  aftronomy  ;  and  they  would  have.undcrllood 
me  full  as  well."  Lord  Macclesfield,  one  of  the 
greater!  mathematicians  in  Europe,  and  who  had  a  prin- 
cipal hand  in  framing  the  bill,  fpoke  afterwards,  with 
all  the  clearnefs  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
ject  could  dictate  ;  but  rot  having  a  flow  of  words 
equal  to  Lord  Chefterfield,  the  latter  gained  the  ap- 
plaufe  from  the  former,  to  the  equal  credit  of  the 
fpeaker  and  the  auditors.  The  high  character  Lord 
Chefterfield  fupported  during  life,  received  no  fmall 
injury  ioon  after  his  death,  from  a  fuller  difplay  of  it  by 
his  own  hand.  He  left  no  iflue  by  his  lady,  but  had  a 
natural  ion,  Philip  Stanhope,  Efq;  whofe  education  was 
for  many  years  a  clofe  object  of  his  attention,  and  who 
was  afterward  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  court  of 
Drefdcn,  but  died  before  him.  When  Lord  Chefter- 
Geld  died,  Mr  Stanhope's  widow  pnblilhed  a  courfe  of 
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letters,  written  by  the  father  to  the  Ion,  filled  with  in-   3  airmj 

{fruitions  fuitable   to  the  different   gradations  of  the  ' v— 

young  man's  life  to  whom  they  were  addreffed.  Thcfe 
letters  contain  many  fine  observations  on  mankind,  and 
rules  of  conduct  :  but  it  is  obfervable  that  he  lays  a 
greater  ftrefs  on  exterior  accomplilliments  and  addrefs, 
than  on  intellectual  qualifications  and  finceritr;  and 
allows  greater  latitude  to  fafhionablc  pleafures  than 
good  morals  willjuftify,  efpecally  in  paternal  inftructions. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  celebrated  writer  §,  and  of  manners  §or  id 
fomewhat  different  from  thofe  of  the  polite  carl  of/&* 
Chefterfield,  is  faid  to  have  obferved  of  thcfe  letters 
that  "  they  inculcate  only  the  morals  of  a  whore,  with 
the  manners  of  a  dancing-mafter." 

Stanhope   (Dr  George),  an    eminent   divine,   was 
born  at  Hertifhorn  in  Derbyfhire,  in  the   ytar  1660. 
His  father  was  rector  of  that  place,  vicar  of  St  Mar- 
garet's church  in  Lcicefter,  and  chaplain  to  tire  earls  of 
Chefterfield  and  Clare.      His  grandfather   Dr  George 
Stanhope    was   chaplain   to   James   I.  and  Charles  I.  ; 
had  the  chancellorfhip    of  York,   where  he   was   alio  a 
canon  retidentiary,  held  a  prebend,   and   was   rector  of 
Weldrake  in  that  county.      He  was  for  his  loyalty  dri- 
ven from  his  home  with  eleven  children  ;  and   died   in 
1644.     Our  author  was  fent  to  fchool,  firft  at  Upping- 
ham in  Rutland,  then  at  Leicefter  ;  afterwards  removed 
to    Eaton  ;  and  thence    chofen   to    King's  college  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  place  of  W.  Cleaver.      He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1681  ;  M.  A.  1658;  was  elected 
one  of  the  fyndics  for  the  univerfity  of   Cambridge,  in 
the  bufinefs  of  Alban  Francis,  16^7  ;  minifler  of  Quot 
near  Cambridge,  and  vice-proctor,  168S  ;  was  that  year 
preferred    to   the   rettory  of   Tririg  in    Hertfordfhire,. 
which  after  fome  time  he  quitted.      He  was   in  1681; 
prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewiiham  in  Kent  by  Lord 
Dartmouth,  to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain,  and  tutor 
to  his  fon.      He  was  alfo  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  continued  to  enjoy  that 
honour  under  Queen  Anne.      He   commenced   D.  D. 
July  5th  1697,  performing  all  the   offices   required  to 
that  degree   publicly  and  with  great  applaufe.      He 
was  made  vicar  of  Deptford  in  1 703  ;    fuccceded  Dr 
Hooper  as  dean  of  Canterbury  the  fame  year  ;  and  was 
thrice  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convoca- 
tion.    His  uncommon  diligence  and  induftry,  affifted 
by  his  excellent  parts,  enriched  him  with  a  large  itock, 
of  polite,   folid,   and   ufeful  learning.      His  difcourfes 
from    the   pulpit   were    equally   pleafing   and    profita- 
ble ;    a    beautiful  intei  mixture  of  the  cleared    reafon- 
ing  with  the  pureft  diction,  attended  with  all  the  graces 
of  a  juft  elocution.     'Ilie  good  Chriftian,  the  folid  di- 
vine, and  the  fine  gentleman,  in  him  were  happily  uni- 
ted.    His  converfation  was  polite  and  delicate,  grave 
without  precifenefs,  facetious  without  levity.      His  piety 
was  real  and  rational,  his  charity  great   and  univerfal, 
fruitful  in  acts  of  mercy,  and  in  all  good  works.     He 
died  March  18th  1728,  aged  68  years  ;  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Dewifham.     The  dean 
was  twice  married  :   1.  to  Olivia  Cotton,  by  whom  he 
had  one  fon  and  four  daughters.    Hj^  fecond  lady,  who 
was  filler  to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  furvived  him,  dying 
October  lit  1730,  aged  about  54.     One  of  the  dean's 
daughters  was  married  to  a  fori  of  bifhop  Burnet.      Bi- 
(hop  Moore  of  Ely  died  the  day  before  Qnee:-.,Anne ; 
who,  it    has   been    faid,    defigned   our   dean  lor   that 

fee 
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6,?.p'-ore,  Tec  when   it   mould  become  vacant. 

■  -"•  "    The   late   dean   or    Canterbury   is  excellent  in  the 

^"■"^  whole.  His  thou. -fits  and  reafoning  are  bright  and 
f<  lid.  1  :is  ftyle  i-  jufl,  both  fur  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
pnaoe  and  for  the   Strength  and  beauty  of  exprefiion  ; 
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Dr  Fclton  fays,     petitor  the  young  elector  of  Saxony,  being  fupported   ='i 

by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  the  Emprei's  of  Ruf-  <— — ' 

fia,  was  chofen  king,  though  the  majority  was  againft 
him.  Dantzic,  to  wliich  Staniflaus  had  retired,  was 
quickly  taken, and  the  unfortunate  prince  made  his  efcape 


hit  the  periods  are   formed  in  fo   peculiar  an  order  of     in  difguiie  with  ureat  difficulty,  after  hearing  that  a  price 

was  let  upon  his  head  by  the  Ruffians.  When  peace 
was  concluded  in  1  7  56  between  the  Emperor  and  France, 
it  was  ajreed  that  Staniflaus  fhould  abdicate  the  throne, 
but  that  he  fhould  be  acknowledged  king  of  Poland 
and  grand  Juke  of  Lithuania,  and  continue  to  bear 
thefe  titles  during  li:"e  ;  that  all  his  effects  and  thofe  of 
the  queen  his  fpoilfe  fhould  be  reftored  ;  that  an  amneily 
fhould  be  declared  in  Poland  for  all  that  was  pail,  a::d 
that  every  perfon  fnould  be  reftored  to  his  pofltffions, 
ri  ;hts,  and  privileges:  that  thcekclorof  Saxony  fhould 
be  acknowledged  king  of  Poland  by  all  the  powers  who 
acceded  to  the  treaty  :  that  Staniflaus  fhould  be  put  in 
peacable  pofieffion  of  t'.ie  duchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar; 
but  that  immediately  after  his  death  thefe  duchies 
fhould  be  united  fur  ever  to  the  crown  or  France. 
Staniflaus  fucceeded  a  race  of  princes  in  Lorrain, 
were  beloved  and  regretted  j  and  his  fubje&s  found  their 
ancient  fovetetgns  revived  in  him.  He  tailed  then  the 
pkafure  which  he  had  fo  long  defired,  the  pleafure  of 
making  men  happy.  He  affiltcd  bis  new  f  ;rje£ls  ;  he 
embelhfhed  Nancy  and  Luncville ;  he  made  uleful  c!la- 
blifhments  ;  he  founded  colleges  and  built  hofpitds. 
He  was  engaged  in  thefe  noble  employments,  when  an 
accident  occalioned  his  death.  His  nightgown  caught 
fire  and  burnt  him  fo  feverely  before  it  could  be  ex- 
tinguished,  that  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  and  died 


the  words,  that  it  was  an  obfervation,  nobody  could 
pronounce  them  with  the  fame  grace  and  advantage  as 
iiimfel'."  His  writings,  which  are  an  inestimable  trea- 
sure of  piety  and  devotion  are,  A  Paraphiafe  and 
1  rrunent  upon  the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels,  4.  vols,  17  ,, 
•Sermons  at  Boyle's  Lectures,  1706,  4to.  Fif- 
teen Sermors,  17CO,  fcvo.  Twelve  Sermons  on  fe- 
veral  Cccafions,  1727,  8vo.  Thomas  a  Kempis  169^, 
Svo.  Epicletus's  Morals,  with  Simplicius's  Com- 
ment, and  the  Li  e  of  Epidletus,  17CO,  8vo.  Parfon's 
Chri-lian  Directory,  17 16,  Svo.  Rochefoucau'.t's 
ims,  1  706,  8vo.  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  Mr  Rich- 
ard Save  bcokfelkr,  1724  ;  two  editions  410.  Twen- 
ty Sermons,  publifhed  finely  between  the  years  1692 
and  1724.  Private  Prayeis  for  every  Day  in  the 
Week,  and  for  the  fcveral  Parts  of  each  Day  ;  tranfla- 
ted  from  the  Greek  Devotions  of  Bifhop  Andrews, 
with  Additions,  1730.  In  his  tranflations,  it  is  well 
known,  Dr  Stanhope  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  a  Uriel 
and  literal  verfion  :  he  took  the  liberty  of  paraphrafmg, 
explaining-,  and  improving  upon  his  author  ;  as  will  evi- 
dently appear  (rot  to  mention  any  other  work)  by  the 
flighted  pehifal  of  rfc  Auguiline's  Meditations,  and  the 
Devotions  of  Bifhop  Andrews. 

STANISLAUS  (Leczinfki),  king  of  Poland,  was 
born  at  Leopold  the  2cth  of  Otlocler  1677.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  polifh  nobleman,  diftinguifhed  by  his  rank 
and  the  important  offices  which  he  held,  but  flill  more 
by  h  s  firmnefs  and  courage.  Staniflaus  was  fent  am- 
bafTador  in  1704  by  the  afferr.hly  of  Waifaw  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  had  conquered  Poland. 
Pie  was  at  that  time  27  years  old,  was  general  c:  great 
Poland,  ar.d  had  been  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  the 
Grand  Signior  in  1699.  Charles  wa3  fo  delighted  with 
the  tranknefs  and  fincerity  of  his  deportment,  and  with 


the  23d  of  February  17(6.      His  death   occafioned  a 

fubjefts  indeed  are 


public  mourniDg  :  the  tears  of  his 
the  bell  eulogium  upon  this  prince.  In  his  youth  he 
had  accuftorned  himfelf  to  iatigue,  and  had  thereby 
ftrengthened  his  mind  as  well  as  his  conftitution.  He  lay 
always  upon  a  kind  of  mattrefs,  and  feldom  required  any 
fervice  from  his  domeftics.  He  was  temperate,  liberal, 
adored  by  his  valTals,  and  perhaps  the  only  nobleman  in 
Poland  who  had  any  friends.  He  was  in  Lorrain  what 
he  had  been  in  his  own  country,  gentle,   affable,  com- 


the  firmnefs  and  fweetnefs  which  appeared  in  his  coun 

tenance,  that  he  offered  him  the  crown  of  Poland,  and     pafironate,  treating  his  fubjecls  like  equals,  participating 

ordered  him  to  be  crowned  at  War  fa  w  in  170c.      He     their  forrows  and   alleviating   their    misfortunes.     He 


1705. 
accompanied  Charles  XII.  into  Saxony,  where  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  King  Auguflus  in  i7C5,by  which 
that  prince  refjjned  the  crown,  and  acknowledged  Sta- 
niflaus king  of  Poland.  The  new  monarch  remained 
in  Saxony  with  Charles  till  1707,  when  they  returned 
into  Poland  and  attacked  the  lluffiano,  who  were  obli- 
ged to  evacuate  that  kingdom  in  1708.  But  Charles 
being  defeated  by  Peter  the  Great  in  17:9,  Auguflus 
returned  into  Poland,  and  being  affifled  by  a  Ruffian 
army,  obliged  Staniflaus  to  retire  firll  into  Sweden, 
and  afterwards  into  Turkey.  Soon  after  he  took  up 
his  refldence  at  Weiffenburg,  a  town  in  Alface.  Au- 
guflus dilpatched  Sum  his  envoy  to  France  to  complain 
of  this ;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  then  re- 
gent, returned  this  anfwer :  "  Tell  your  king,'  that 
France  has  always  been  the  afylum  of  unhappy  princes." 
Staniflaus  lived  in  obfeurity  till  1725,  when  Louis  XV. 
efpoufed  the  princefs  Mary  his  daughter.  Upon  the 
death  of  King  Auguflus  in  1733,  he  returned  to  Po- 
land in  hopes  of  remounting  the  throne  &f  that  king- 
dom.    A  large  party  declared  for  him  ;   but   his  com- 


refembled  completely  the  pifturc  of  a  philofophcr  which 
he  himfelf  has  drawn.  "The  true  philofopher  (faid 
he)  ought  to  be  free  from  prejudices,  and  to  know  the 
value  of  reafon  :  he  ought  neither  to  think  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  of  more  value  than  they  are,  nor  to  treat 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind  with  greater  contempt 
than  they  deferve  :  he  ought  to  enjoy  pleafures  with- 
out being  a  flave  to  them,  riches  without  being  attach- 
ed to  them,  honours  without  pride  or  vanity :  he 
ought  to  fupport  difgraces  without  either  tearing  or 
courting  them:  he  ought  to  reckon  what  he  poUi 
fufficient  for  him,  and  to  regard  what  he  has  not  as  ufe- 
lcfs  :  he  ought  to  be  equal  in  every  fortune,  always 
tranquil,  always  gay :  he  ought  to  love  order,  and  to 
obferve  it  in  all  his  aclions :  he  ought  to  be  Severe  to 
himfelf,  but  indulgent  to  ethers  :  he  ought  to  be  frank 
and  ingenuous  without  rudenefs,  polite  without  falfe- 
hood,  complaifaut  without  bafenefs  :  he  ought  to  have 
the  courage  to  difregard  every  kind  of  glory,  and  to 
reckon  as  nothing  even  philofophy  itfclf."  Such  waj 
Slaniflausin  every  fituation.    His  temper  was  affection. 

ate. 
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Gtannary. 


■      * n.   1  1. 

ijjl.  iii. 
f>.  79  and 
So. 


ate.  He  told  his  treafurer  one  day  to  put  a  certain 
officer  on  his  lilt,  to  whom  he  war.  very  much  attached  : 
"  In  what  quality  (faid  the  treafurer)  (hall  I  mark 
him  down?''  "  As  my  friend"  (replied  the  monarch.) 
A  young  painter  conceiving  hopes  of  making  his  for- 
tune if  his  talents  were  made  known  to  Staniflaus,  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  picture,  which  the  courtiers  criticifed 
feverely.  The  prince  praifed  the  performance,  and  paid 
the  painter  very  gencroufly  :  then  turning  to  his  cour- 
tiers, he  faid,  "  Do  ye  not  fee,  gentlemen,  that  this  poor 
man  muft  provide  for  his  family  by  his  abilities  ?  if  you 
«lifcourage  him  by  your  cenfures,  lie  is  undone.  We 
ought  always  to  affilr  men;  we  never  gain  any  thing  by 
hurting  them."  His  revenues  were  lmall;  but  were  we 
to  jud;e  of  him  by  what  he  did,  we  fhould  probably 
reckon  him  the  richeft  potentate  in  Europe.  A  finglc 
inftance  will  be  sufficient  to  (how  the  well  judged  eco- 
nomy with  which  his  benevolent  plans  were  conducted. 
He  gave  18,-00  crowns  to  the  ma  filtrates  of  Bar  to  be 
employed  in  purchafing  grain,  when  at  a  low  price,  to 
be  fold  out  again  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  rate  when 
the  price  mould  rile  above  a  certain  fum.  By  this  ar- 
rangement (fay  the  authors  of  Di8iona',rt  Hijlorique), 
the  money  increafes  continually,  and  its  good  effects  may 
in  a  fhort  time  be  extended  over  the  whole  province. 

He  was  a  protector  of  the  aits  and  fciences  :he  wrote 
feveral  works  of  philofophy,  politics,  and  morality, 
■which  were  collected  and  publifhed  in  France  in  1765, 
in  4  vols,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  O.-uvres  du  Philofophe 
B'unfaifant,  "the  works  of  the  Benevolent  Philofopher." 

STANITZAS,  villages  or  fmall  dillricts  of  the 
banks  of  the  Don,  inhabited  by  Coflacs. 

STANLEY  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  Englifh 
writer  in  the  1  "th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley  of  Cumbetlow-Green  in  Herefordfhiie,  knight. 
He  was  boin  at  Cumberlow  about  ]  644,  and  educated  in 
liis  father's  houfe,  whence  he  removed  to  the  univerlity 
of  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  ;  and,  upon 
his  return  to  England,  profecuted  his  ftudies  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  He  married,  when  young,  Dorothy, 
the  eldefl  daughter  of  Sir  James  Engan  of  Flower, 
in  Northamptonfhirc.  He  wrote,  1.  A  volume  of 
T'oems.  2.  Hillory  of  Philofophy,  and  Lives  of  the 
Philofophers.  3.  A  Tranflation  of  Efchylus,  with  a 
Commentary  ;  and  feveral  other  works.  He  died  in 
1678. 

STANNARIES,  the  mines  and  works  where  tin 
is  dug  and  purified  ;  as  in  Cornwall,  Devon/hire,  ccc. 

STANNi  RY  courts,  in  Devonfhire  and  Corn- 
wall, for  the  adminiilration  of  jultice  among  the  tinner? 
therein.  They  are  held  before  the  lord-warden  and 
his  fubflitutes,  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  granted  to  the 
workers  in  the  tin-mines  there,  to  fue  and  be  fued 
only  in  their  own  courts,  that  they  may  not  be  drawn 
from  their  bufinefs,  which  is  highly  profitable  to  the 
public,  by  attending  their  law- fu its  in  other  courts. 
The  privilege*  of  the  tinners  are  confirmed  by  a  char- 
ter, 33  Edw.  I.  and  fully  expounded  by  a  private  fta- 
tute,  50  Edw.  III.  which  has  lince  been  explained  by 
a  public  act,  16  Car.  I.  c.  15.  What  relates  to  our 
prefent  purpofe  is  only  this  :  That  all  tinners  and  la- 
bourers in  and  about  the  ftannaries  (hall,  during  the 
time  of  their  working  therein,  Lena  fide,  be  privileged 
from  fuits  of  other  courts,  and  be  only  pleaded  in  the 
flannary  court  in  all  matters,  excepting  pleas  of  land, 


life,  and  member.      No  writ  ot  error  lies  from  hence  to   S'annnm 
any  court  in  We  ft  mi  after  hall ;  as  was  agreed  by  all       ■  ",• 
the  judges,  in  4  Jac.  I.      But   an  appeal   lies  from  the \ 
fteward  ot    the  court  to  the  undcr-warden  ;  and  from 
him  to  the  lord-warden  ;  aud  thence  to  the  privy. coun- 
cil of  the  prince  of  Wales,   as  duke  ot  Cornwall,  when 
he  hath  had   livery   or  invefliture  ot   the  fame.     And 
from  thence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  king  himfelf,  in  the 
laft  refort. 

STANNUM,  tin.  See  Chemistry-//^*,  and 
Tin. 

STANZA,  in  poetry,  a  number  of  lines  regularly 
acljulled  to  each  other;  fo  much  of  a  poem  as  contains 
every  variation  of  meafure  or  relation  of  rhyme  ufed  in 
that  poem. 

STAPHYLEA,  Bladder-nut,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clals  of  pentanilria,  and 
order  of  trigynia;  and  in  the  natural  fyilem.  arrange  1 
under  the  2  ^d  order,  trihilati.  The  calyx  is  quinine- 
partite.  There  arc  five  petal*.  The  caplnles  a,-e  three, 
inflated  and  joined  together  by  a  longitudinal  future. 
The  feeds  are  two,  and  are  glubo'e  with  a  fear.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  the  pinnata  and  trifolia.  The  f'mnata, 
or  bladder  nut-tree,  is  a  tall  (hrub  or  tree.  1  he  leaves 
are  pinnated  ;  the  pinna;  are  generally  five,  oblong, 
pointed,  and  notched  round  the  edges.  The  Sowers  are 
white,  and  grow  in  whirls  on  long  pendulous  footllalks. 
This  plant  flowers  in  June,  and  is  frequent  in  hedges 
about  Pontefract  and  in  Kent.  The  trifolia,  or  three- 
leaved  bladder-nut,  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

STAPHYLINUS,  a  genus  ot  animals  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  infeflt-,  and  order  of  cokoptc  a.  The  an- 
tenna; are  moniliform  ;  the  feelers  four  in  number ;  the 
elytra  are  not  above  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen  : 
the  wings  are  folded  up  and  concealed  under  the  elytra; 
the  tail  or  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  (ingle,  is  pro- 
vided with  two  long  vefieles  which  the  infect  can  (hoot 
out  or  draw  back  at  pleafure.  Gmelin  enumerates  1  1  7 
fpecies,  of  which  five  only  are  natives  of  Great  Britain  ; 
the  murinus,  maxillofus,  rutus,  riparius,  chryfomelinus. 

1.  Murinus.  The  head  is  deprefled.  The  colour  i,-. 
grey,  clouded  with  black.  The  length  is  fix  lines.  It 
lives  among  horfedung.  2.  The  maxillofui  is  black, 
with  afh-coloured  (tripes,  and  jaws  as  long  as  the  head. 
It  inhabits  the  woods.  3.  Rufus  is  of  an  orange-colour  ; 
but  the  pofterior  part  of  the  elytra  and  abdomen  i> 
black,  as  are  alfo  the  thighs  at  their  bale.  4.  Riparius 
i  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour  ;  but  the  elytra  are  azure- 
coloured  ;  and  the  head,  antenr.re,  and  two  lad  rings  ot 
the  abdomen,  are  black.  It  is  frequent  on  the  banks  of 
livers  in  Europe.  5.  Chryfomelinus  is  black  ;  the  thorax, 
elytra,  and  feet  being  teltaceous.  It  is  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

The  infects  have  a  peculiarity  to  be  raet  with  in  al- 
moll  every  fpecies   of  this  genus,   which  is,  that  they 
frequently  turn  up  their  tail,  or  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men, efpecially  if  you  ehauce  to  touch  them  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  tail  is  feen  to  rile  immediately,  as  if  the  infeCt 
meant   to  defend  itlelt  by  Hinging.      Vet   that   is  not 
the  place  where  the  infedt's  offenfive  weapons  are  fitua- 
ted.      Its  tail  ha:,  no  (ting,  but  in  reeompenl'e  it   bites 
and  pinches  llrongly   with  its  jaws ;  and  care  muft  be  Bmbut't 
taken,  efpecially  111  laying  hold  of  the  larger  fpecies.  Centra  In- 
Their  jaws  are  ilrong,  (hoot  out  beyond  the  head,  m&cil'"""! 
are  iubfervient  to  the  animal  in  feizing  and  deftroying 

its 
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S'ip'e.  its  prey  ^'  feeds  on  all  other  infects  it  can  catch  : 
Star.  evcn  frequently  two  (laphylini  of  the  fame  fpecies  bite 
"— "v_ "" '  and  tear  each  other.  Though  this  infect  has  very  fmall 
elytra,  yet  its  wings  are  lan>e  ;  but  they  are  cuiioufly 
folded  up,  and  concealed  under  the  elytra.  The  infect 
unfolds  and  expands  them  when  he  choofes  to  fly,  which 
he  does  very  lightly.  Among  the  fmall  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  there  are  feveral  whofe  colours  are  lively  and 
Angularly  intermingled. 

Some  of  them  are  found  upon  flowers,  but  they 
chiefly  inhabit  the  dung  of  cows.  Their  larvx,  which 
refemble  them  fo  much  as  to  be  fcarce  diftinguifhable, 
live  in  damp  places  under  ground.  They  are  by  fome 
called  Rove  beetles. 

STAPLE,  primarily  fignifies  a  public  place  or  mar-, 
ket,  whither  merchants,  &c.  are  obliged  to  bring  their 
goods  to  be  bouaht  by  the  people  ;  as  the  Greve,  or 
the  places  alon^  the  Seine,  for  fale  of  wines  and  corn, 
at  Paris,  whither  the  merchants  of  other  parts  are  obli- 
ged to  bring  thofe  commodities. 

Formerly,  the  merchants  of  England  were  obliged 
to  cr.rry  their  wool,  cloth,  lead,  and  other  like  ilaple 
commodities  of  this  realm,  in  order  to  cxpofe.  them 
by  wholefalc  ;  and  thefe  Maples  were  appointed  to  be 
conftantly  kept  at  York,  Lincoln,  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  Norwich,  Weftminfter,  Canterbury,  Chicheiter, 
Winchefter,  Exeter,  and  Briltol ;  in  each  whereof  a 
public  mart  was  apoointed  to  b^  kept,  and  each  of 
them  had  a  court  of  the  mayor  of  the  llaple,  for  deci- 
ding differences,  held  according  to  the  law-merchant,  in 
a  fummary  way. 

STAR,  in  agronomy,  a  general  name  for  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  like  fo  many  brilliant  ftuds, 
are  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  heavens.  The 
(lars  are  diftinguifhed,  from  the  phenomena  of  their 
motion,  &c.  into  fixed,  and  erratic  or  wandering  ftars  : 
thefe  laft  are  again  diflinguifhed  into  the  greater  lumi- 
naries, viz.  the  fun  and  moon  ;  the  planets,  or  wander- 
ing ftar3,  properly  fo  called;  and  the  comets  ;  which 
have  been  all  fully  conlidered  and  explained  under  the 
article  Astronomy.  As  to  the  fixed  ftars,  they  are 
fo  called,  becaufe  they  teem  to  be  fixed,  or  perfectly  at 
reft,  and  conlequently  appear  always  at  the  fame  diitauce 
from  each  other. 

Falling  Stars,  in  meteorology,  fiery  meteors  which 
dart  through  the  fky  in  form  of  a  ftar.     See  Meteor. 

Twinkling  of  the   St. ips.      See  Optics,  n°   21.  el 

fiq. 

Star,  is  alfo  a  badge  of  honour,  worn  by  the  knights 
«r   the  garter,  bath,  and  thiftle.      See  Garti-r. 

Star  of  Bithlehem,  in  botany.  See  Ornithoga- 
lvm. 

Court  of  Star-chamber,  (camera  Jlellata),  a  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  Englifh  tribunal,  faid  to  have  been 
fo  called  either  from  a  Saxon  word  fignifying  to  Jlier 
or  govern  ;  or  from  its  punifhing  the  crimen  Jldli  natus, 
or  cofenage  ;  or  becaufe  the  room  wherein  it  fat,  the 
old  council-chamber  of  the  palace  of  Weftminfter, 
(Lamb  148.)  which  is  now  converted  into  the  lottery- 
office,  and  forms  the  eaftern  fide  of  New  Palace-yard, 
was  full  of  windows  ;  or,  (to  which  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
4  Inft.  66.  accedes),  becaufe  haply  the  roof  thereof  was 
at  the  firft  garnifhed  with  gilded  ft  irt.  As  all  thefe 
are  merely  conjectures,  (for  no  ftars  are  now  in  the 
roof,  nor  are  any  faid  to  have  remained  there  fo  late  as 
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the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth),  it  may  be  allowable  to      Star, 
propofe  another  conjectural  etymology,  as  plaufible  per-  T v* 
haps  as  any  of  them.     It  is  well  known,  that,   before 
the  banifhment  of  the  Jews  under  Edward  I.  their  con-  jsudll 
trails  and  obligations  were   denominated  in  our  ancient  c'mmint. 
records  jlarra  or  Jlarrs,  from   a  corruption  of  the  He-vol.iv. 
brew  word,  Jhel  a  r, a  covenant.    (Tovey's  Angl.  Judaic.?-  lMu 
32.  Selden.    tit.   of  hon.   ii.    34.  Uxor  Ebraic.   i.  14.) 
Thefe  ftarrs,  by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  the  Firft,  pre- 
fer red  by  Hoveden,   were   commanded   to  be  enrolled 
and  depofited  in  chefts  under  three  keys  in  certain  places; 
one,  and  the   moll  conlidcrable,   of  which  was  in  the 
king's  exchequer  at  Weftminfter  :  and  no  ftarr  was  al- 
lowed to  be  valid,  unlefs  it  were  found  in  fome  of  the 
faid  repositories.      ( Memoranci.  in  Scac'  P.  6.  Ediv.  I. 
prefixed  to  Maynard's  year-book  of  Edw.    II.   fol.  8. 
Madox  hilt.  exch.  c.  vii.  £  4,  c,  6.)     The  room  at  the 
exchequer,  where  the  chefts  containing  thefe  ftarrs  were 
kept,  was  probably  called  the  Jlar-chamber  ;  and,  when 
the  Jew-:  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  was  applied  to  the 
ufe  of  the  king's  council,  fitting  in  their  judicial  capa- 
city.     To  confirm  this,  the  firll  time  the  ftar-chamber 
is  mentioned  in  any  record,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fitua- 
ted  near  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  at  Weftminfter: 
(the  king's  council,  his   chancellor,  treafurer,  juliices, 
and  other  fages,  were  aflembled  tn  la  chaumbre  des  ejleilles 
fret  la  refcapt  at  Weftminfter,      Clauf.  41  Ed-M.  III.  m. 
1  3.)      For  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  meaning  of  the 
Jewifh  Jlarrs  were    forgotten,    the   word  jlir-:b.mber 
was   naturally  rendered  in  law  French,   la  chaumbre  des. 
efteillc,  and   in  law  Latin  camera  Jlellata  ;    which  con- 
tinued to  be   the  ftyle  in  Latin   till  the  difl'olution  of 
that  court. 

This  was  a  court  of  very  ancient  original  ;  but  new* 
modelled  by  Itatutes  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  and  21  Ken. 
VIII.  c.  20.  confifting  of  divers  lords  fpiiitual  and  tem- 
poral, being  privy-counfcllors,  together  with  twojudges. 
of  the  courts  of  common-law,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  jury.  Their  jurifdiction  extended  legally  over 
riots,  perjury,  milbehaviour  of  fheriifs,  and  other  noto- 
rious miidemeanors,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Yet  this  was  afterwards  (as  lord  Clarendon  informs  us) 
ftretched  "  to  the  afferting  of  all  proclamations  and 
orders  of  ftate  ;  to  the  vindicating  of  illegal  commif- 
fions  and  grants  of  monopolies;  holding  for  honour- 
able that  which  pleafed,  and  for  juft  that  which  profit- 
ed ;  and  becoming  both  a  court  of  law  to  determine 
civil  rights,  and  a  court  of  revenue  to  enrich  the  trea- 
fury  :  the  council-table  by  proclamations  enjoining  tn 
the  people  that  which  was  not  enjoined  by  the  laws, 
and  prohibiting  that  which  was  not  prohibited;  and 
the  flar-chamber,  which  confifted  of  the  fame  perfons  in 
different  rooms,  cenfuring  the  breach  and  d:fobedience 
to  thofe  proclamations  by  very  great  fines,  imprison- 
ments, and  corporal  feverities  :  fo  that  any  difrefpect  to 
any  acts  of  ftate,  or  to  the  perfons  n(  ftatefmen,  was  in 
no  time  more  penal,  and  the  foundations  of  right  never 
more  in  danger  to  be  dellroyed."  For  which  reafons, 
it  was  cnally  abolifhed  by  ftaiute  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  whole  nation.  See  King's  Bench. 
There  is  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  (Harl.  MSS.  Vol.  I. 
n°  126  )  a  very  lull,  methodical,  and  accurate  account 
of  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  this  court,  compiled 
by  William  Hudfon  of  Gray's  Inn,  an  eminent  pra;, 
tkioner  therein.    A  fhort  account  of  the  fame,  with 

copies 
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copies  of  all  its  procefs,  may  alio  be  found  in  18  Rym. 
Foed.  192,  &c. 

StAR-Board,  tlic  right  fide  of  the  fhip  when  the  eye 
of  the  fpeftator  is  directed  forward. 

SrjR-FiJh.     See  Asterias. 

StupJIoI,  a  gelatinous  fubllance    fiequcntly 
in    fields,    ;iiid  fnppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  been 
produced   from   the   meteor  called  a  falling  fiar  •  but, 
in  reality,  is  the  half-digefted  food  of  herons  fea  mews, 
and   the   like   birds;   for  thefe   birds  lu.  oui   I, 

when   newly  (hot,   to  difgorge  a  fubftance  of  the  fame 
kind. 

ST/tx-Stonr,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain extraneous  foflil  (limes,  in  form  of  fhort,  and  com- 
monly fomewhat  crooked,  columns  compoled  of  ftvcral 
joints,  each  rcfembling  the  figure  of  a  radiated  (lar,  with 
a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  rays  in  the  different 
fpecies  :  they  are  ufually  found  of  about  an  inch  in 
len,;th,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill.  Some  of 
them  have  five  angles  or  rays,  and  others  only  four  ; 
and  in  fome  the  angles  are  equidiftant,  while  in  others 
tlicv  are  irregularly  fo  :  in  fome  alfo  they  are  fhort  and 
blunt,  while  in  others  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  point- 
ed ;  and  fome  have  their  angles  very  fhort  and  obtufe. 
The  feveral  joints  in  the  fame  fpecimen  are  ufually  all 
of  the  fame  tliicknefs  ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the 
cafe  :  but  in  fome  tliev  are  larger  at  one  end,  and  in 
others  at  the  middle,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body ; 
and  fome  fpecies  have  one  of  the  rays  bifid,  fo  as  to 
emulate  the  appearance  of  a  fix-rayed  kind. 

StAt-Tbiflle,  in  botany.      See  CentaureA. 

ST/iR-lPcr!,  in  botany.     See  Aster. 

STARCH,  a  fecula  or  Pediment,  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  veffels  wherein  wheat  has  been  fteeped  in  water, 
of  which  fecula-,  after  fep  ■•  vting  the  bran  from  it,  by 
paffihg  it  through  fieves,  they  form  a  kind  of  loaves, 
which  being  dried  in  the  fun  or  an  oven,  is  afterwards 
cut  into  little  pieces,  and  fo  fold.  The  bed  {larch  is 
white,  fo't,  and  friable,  and  eafrly  broken  into  powder. 
Such  as  require  fine  March,  do  not  content  themfcrves, 
like  the  ftarchmen,  with  relufe  wheat,  but  nfe  the  fineft 
grain.  The  procefs  is  as  follows:  The  grain,  being 
well  cleaned,  is  put  to  ferment  in  veffels  full  of  water, 
which  they  e>:pofe  to  the  fun  while  in  its  greated  heat  ; 
changing  the  water  twice  a-day,  for  the  fpace  of  ei:ht 
or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  feafon.  When  the 
grain  burfts  calily  under  the  finger,  they  judge  it  fuffi- 
•cier.'.ly  fermented.  The  fermentation  perfected,  and 
the  grain  thus  foltentd,  it  is  put,  handful  by  handful, 
into  a  canvas  bag,  to  feparate  the  flour  from  the  hufks  ; 
which  is  done  by  rubbing  anrl  beating  it  on  a  plank 
laid  acrofs  the  mouth  of  an  empty  veffel  that  is  to  re- 
ceive the  flour. 

As  the  veffels  are  filled  with  this  liquid  flour,  there 
is  leen  lwimmin »  at  top  a  reddifh  water,  which  is  to  be 
carefully  fcummed  off  from  time  to  time,  and  clean  wa- 
ter is  to  be  put  in  its  place,  which,  after  during  the 
whole  together,  is  alfo  to  be  drained  through  a  cloth 
or  fieve,  and  what  is  left  behind  put  into  the  veffel  with 
new  water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fome  time.  As 
the  Pediment  thickens  at  the  bottom,  thev  drain  off  the 
water  four  or  five  times,  by  inclining  the  veffel,  but 
without  palling  it  through  the  ficve.  What  remains  at 
bottom  \i  the  ftareh,  which  they  cut   in  pieces  to  get 
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out,  and  leave  it  to  dry  in  the   fun.     When  dry,   it  is 
Up  for  life.  ' 

.  R.K  (Dr  William),    known    to   the   public  by 
a  volume  containing  (  'ions, 

with  fome  curious  Experiments  <  is  born  at  Man- 

cheller   in  the  1  ■■„;  ;   but  the  family 

from  which  he  fpraog  was  Scotch,   an  I  refpeftable  for 
its  antiquity.     His  Grandfather  John  Stark  of  K 
mont  was  a  covenanter  ;    and   having  appeared   in 
nft  his  fovereign  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  1 
in  the  year  1679,  became  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
and  to  conceal  himfelf,  withdrew  into  Ireland.      There 
'.'.on  to  believe  that  he  had  not  imbibed  either  the 
extravagant  zeal  or  the  lavage  manners  of  the  political 
and  religious  party  to  which  he   adhered  ;   for  arter  re- 
nding a  few  years  in  the  country  which  he  had  chofen 
for  the  (bene  of  his  banimment,  he  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Thomas  Stewart  Efqj  o    Balydrene  in  the 
north  of  Ireland;    who,   bem      I  d  of  the  n 

family  of  Galloway,  would  not  probably  have  matched 
his  daughter  to  fuch  an  exile  as  a  ruthlefs  fanatic  of  the 
laft  century.  By  this  lady  Mr  Stark  had  feveral  chil- 
dren ;  and  his  fecond  Ion  Thomas,  who  fettled  at  Man- 
chefter  as  a  wholcfale  linen-draper,  and  married  Mar- 
garet Stirling,  daughter  of  William  Stirling.  Efq;  of 
Northwoodfide,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  was 
the  father  of  the  fubjedt  of  this  article.  Another  of 
his  fons,  the  reverend  John  Stark,  was  minifter  of  I.c- 
cropt  in  Perthshire  ;  and  it  was  under  the  care  of  this 
gentleman  that  our  author  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education,  which,  when  we  conlider  the  character 
of  the  mafler,  and  reflect  on  the  relation  between  him 
and  his  pupil,  we  may  prefume  was  calculated  to  (lore 
the  mind  of  Dr  Stark  with  thofe  virtuous  orincioles 
which  influenced  his  conduct  through  life. 

From  Lecropt  young  Stark  was  lent  to  the  universi- 
ty of  Glafgow,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Doftors 
Smith  and  Black,  with  other  eminent  matters,  he  learn- 
ed the  rudiments  of  fcience,  and  acquired  that  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  that  logical  precifion,  and  that  con- 
tempt of  hypothefes,  with  which  he  profecuted  all  his 
future  fludies.  Having  chofen  phyfic  for  his  profeflion, 
he  removed  from  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  to  that  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  loon  diftinguifhed,  and  ho- 
noured with  the  friendfhip  of  the  late  Dr  Cullen  ;  a  man 
who  was  not  more  eminently  confpicuous  for  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  own  genius,  than  quick-li  -hted  in  percei- 
ving, and  l'bcral  in  encouraging,  genius  in  his  pupils. 
Having  finifhed  his  ftudie6  at  Edinburgh,  though  he 
took  there  no  degree,  Mr  Stark,  in  the  year  1705, 
went  to  London,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic  and  the  elements  of  furgery  ;  and  look- 
ing upon  anatomy  as  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  both 
thefe  arts,  he  endeavoured  to  complete  with  Dr  Hun- 
ter what  he  had  begun  with  Dr  Monro  ;  and  under 
thefe  two  eminent  profeffors  he  appears  to  have  acqui- 
red a  hi  <h  degree  of  anatomical  kn  iwledge.  1  le  likewife 
entered  himfelf  about  this  time  a  pupil  at  St  George's 
holpital;  for  being  difgulled,  as  he  often  confeffed, 
with  the  inaccuracy  or  want  of  candour  obfervaM 
the  generality  of  practical  writers,  he  determined  to  ob- 
tain an  acquaintance  with  difeafes  at  a  better  fchool  and 
from  an  abler  mafler ;  and  to  have  from  his  own  expe- 
rience a  ftandard,  by  which  he  might  judge  of  the  ex- 
7  pci 
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perience  of  others.  With  what  induftry  he  profecutcd 
this  plan,  and  with  what  fnccefs  his  labours  were  crown- 
ed, may  be  feen  in  a  feries  of  Clinical  and  /tn.itomical 
Obfervations ,  which  were  made  by  him  durin  r  his  at- 
tendance at  the  hofpital,  and  were  publifhed  after  his 
death  by  his  friend  Dr  Carmichael  Smyth.  Thefe  ob- 
fervatioas  give  the  public  no  caui'e  to  complain  of  want 
of  candour  in  their  author;  for  whatever  delicacy  he 
may  have  obferved,  when  relatine  the  cafes  of  patients 
treated  by  other  phylicians,  he  lias  related  thofe  treat- 
ed by  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  impartiality.  Vv'hild  at. 
tending  the  hofpital,  he  likewife  employed  himfelf  in 
making  experiments  on  the  blood,  and  other  animal 
fluids  ;  and  alfo  in  a  courfe  of  experiments  in  chemical 
pharmacy  ;  but  though  accounts  of  thefe  experiments 
were  left  behind  him,  we  believe  they  have  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  public. 

In  the  year  171)7  Mr  Stark  went  abroad  and  obtain- 
ed the  deeree  of  M.  D.  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
publishing  an  inaugural  differtation  on  the  dyfentery. 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  recommenced  his  (ludies 
at  the  hofpital ;  and  when  Dr  Elack  was  called  to  the 
chemical  chair  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  has  long  filled 
with  fo  much  honour  to  h;mfe!f  and  credit  to  the  uni- 
verfity, Dr  Stark  was  fohcited  bv  fevtral  members  of 
the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  to  (land  a  candidate  for  their 
proftiiorfhip  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  phytic,  ren- 
dered vacant  by  Dr  Black's  removal  to  Edinburgh. 
This  however  Dr  Stark  declined,  being  influenced  by 
the  advice  of  his  Englilh  friends,  who  wifhed  to  detain 
him  in  London,  and  having  likewife  fome  prolpe&s  of 
an  appointment  in  the  hofpital. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  commenced  (1769)  a  feries 
of  experiments  on  diet,  which  he  was  encouraged  to  un- 
dertake by  Sir  John  Prin,;le  and  Dr  Franklin,  whofe 
friendfliip  he  enjoyed,  and  from  whom  he  received  many 
hints  refpefting  both  the  plan  and  its  execution.  Thefe 
experiments,  or  rather  the  imprudent  zeal  with  which 
he  profecuted  them,  proved  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
fatal  to  himfelf;  for  he  began  them  on  the  1  2th  of  July 
1669  in  peifeft  health  and  vigour,  and  from  that  day, 
though  his  health  varied,  it  was  feldom  if  ever  good, 
till  the  23d  of  February  1770,  when  he  died,  alter 
fuffering  much  uncafinefs.  His  friend  and  biographer 
Dr  Smyth  thinks,  that  other  caufes,  particularly  cha- 
grin and  difappointment,  had  no  (mall  (hare  in  haflening 
his  death  ;  and  as  the  Doctor  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  his  character  and  difpofition,  his  opinion  is  pro- 
bablv  well  founded,  though  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
experiments  are  vilible  in  Dr  Stark's  own  journal.  When 
he  entered  upon  them,  the  weight  of  his  body  was  12 
none  3  lb.  avoirdupois,  which  in  a  very  few  davs  was 
reduced  to  j  1  (lone  1  c  lb  8  oZi  and  though  fome  kinds 
of  rood  increaftd  it,  by  much  the  greater  part  of  what 
he  ul'td  had  a  contrary  effect,  and  it  continued  on  the 
whole  to  decreafe  till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  in- 
deed can  excite  no  wonder.  Though  the  profeffed  ob- 
ject of  his  experiments  was  to  prove  that  a  pleafant  and 
varied  diet  is  equally  conducive  to  health  with  a  more 
drift  and  (imple  one,  molt  of  the  diihes  which  he  ate 
during  thefe  experiments  were  neither  pleafant  nor 
fimple,  but  compounds,  fuch  as  every  ilom:ich  mud 
tiaufeate.  He  beuan  with  bread  and  water  :  from  which 
he  proceeded  to  braid,  gutter,  and  fugar  ;  then  to  bread, 
wattr,  and  oi!  of  olivet  ;  then  to  bread  and  wafer  with 
Vou  XVII.  Part  IT. 
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mill  t   afterwards  he  tried  bread  and  water  with  reafted      S'wk 
goofe  ;   bread  and  water  with  boikdhetf\  jhwed  lean  of        II 
beef  with  the  gravy   and   -water  without  bread  ;  llewei ,  Satl  f' 
lean  of  beej  with  the  gravy,  oil  oi  fat  or  futt  and  -water  ;  *""" 

Jiaur,  oil  of  fuel,  -water  and  fall  ;  flour,  watt,  and 
and  a  number  of  others  infinitely  more  disagreeable  to 
the  dorr.ach  than  even  thefe,  fuch  as  brea-l,  fat  of  bacon. 
bam,  infufion  of  tei  w'ahfugnr;  and  bread  or  flour  with 
honey  and  the  infufion  of  rofemary.  But  though  we  con- 
fider  Dr  Stark's  experiments  as  wliimfical,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  indicate  eccentricity  of  gen ins  in  the 
perfon  who  mnde  them;  and  fuch  o-  our  readers  as  think 
genius  hereditary,  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  he 
derived  a  ray  horn  the  celebrated  Napier  the  inventor 
of  the  logarithms,  who  was  his  ancedor  by  both  pa- 
rents. At  any  rate,  thefe  experiments,  of  which  a  full 
account  is  given  in  the  lame  volume  with  his  clinical 
and  anatomical  obfervations,  dilolay  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  fortitude,  perfeverar.ee,  fel-dcnial,  and  zeal  for 
the  promoting  of  uleful  knowledge  in  their  author ; 
and  with  refpeel  to  his  moral  character,  we  believe  it  is 
with  great  juftice  that  Dr  Smyth  compares  him  to  Ca- 
to  by  applying  to  him  what  was  faid  of  that  virtuous 
Roman  by  Salluft. — "  Non  divitiis  cum  divite,  neque 
fadtione  cum  faftiofo;  fed  cum  ftrcnuo  virtutc,  cum  mo- 
defto  pudore,  cum  innocente  abdinentia  certabat ;  efle, 
quam  videri,  bonus  malebat  *."  »  Beltum. 

STARLING.     SeeSruRNus.  Cat 

SLATE   of   a  Controversy-.      Sec  Or atorv, '""" 
Part  I.  nc  r4. 

STA  I'ES,  or  Estates,  a  term  applied  to  feveral  or- 
ders or  claffes  of  people  aflembled  to  confult  of  matters 
for  the  public  good. 

Thus  dates-general  is  the  name  of  an  affembly  con- 
fiding of  the  deputies  of  the  feven  United  Provinces. 
Thele  are  ufually  30  in  number,  fome  provinces  fendkg 
two,  others  more;  and  whatever  refolution  the  dates  ge- 
neral take,  mull  be  confirmed  by  every  province,  and  by 
every  city  and  republic  in  that  province,  before  it  ha* 
the  force  of  a  law.  The  deputies  of  each  province,  of 
what  number  foever  they  be,  have  only  one  voice,  and 
are  efteemed  as  but  one  perfon,  the  votes  being  given  by 
provinces.  Each  province  preudes  in  the  affembly  in. 
its  turn,  according  to  the  order  fettled  among  them. 
Gnelderland  prefi-des  fird,  then  Hollaird,  &c. 

States  ot  Holland  are  the  deputies  oi  eighteen  cities 
and  one  reprefentative  of  the  nobility,  conftituting  the 
dates  of  the  province  of  Holla-.id  :  the  other  provinces 
have  likewife  their  dates,  leprefenting  their  fovereigntyj 
deputies  trom  which  make  what  they  call  the  dates-ge- 
neral. In  an  a"tmbly  of  the  dates  of  a  particular  pro. 
vn  ce,  01  e  diflenting  voice  prevents  their  cjining  to  any 
refolution. 

STATICE  Thrift,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  oi pentondria,  an:!  order  of  tc 

and  in  the  natural  fyfteui  ranging  under  the  48th 
order,  aggregate.  The  calyx  is  monophyl'.ous,  entire, 
folded,  and  fcariofe.  There  are  live  petals,  with  one  fu- 
periorjeed.  There  are  22  fpecies,  the  armeria,  pfend- 
armtri?.,  limonium,  incana,  coidata,  reticulata,  echioides, 
fpeciola,  tatarica,  echinus,  flexuofa,  purpurata,  minuta, 
ftiffi  utieola,  monopetala,  aurea.  femkcea,  linifolia.  prui- 
nola,  firiuata,  mucronata,  and  lobata.  Three  of  thefe 
are  British  plants. 

i .  The  armerifi)  thrift,  or  fca  gilly-Cower,  has  a  fimple 

naked 
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8tuies.    naked  flem  about  fix  inches  high.     The  radical  leaves 

»— v— ^  (ire  like  rrrjfs.  'J'he  flowers  are  terminal,  pale  red,  with 
a  rouud  head,  am!  not  very  lar;e.  This  plant  flower.-;  in 
July  or  Auguft,  and  grows  in  meadows  near  the  tea 

2.  Limonium,  fea  lavender.  The  ftem  is  naked,  branch- 
ed, and  about  a  Toot  high.      The  radical  leaves  an  I 
pointed,  and  grow  on  footflalks.      The  flowers  are  blue, 
and  grow  on  long  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the   branches. 
It  grows  on  the  Sea  coafl  in  South  Britain. 

3.  Reticulata,  matted  fea-lavender.  The  fie  in  is  pro- 
finite,  and  terminated  by  a  panicle  of  flowers.  The 
branches  are  naked,  barren,  and  bent  back.  The  leaves 
are  wedge  (haped.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  found  on  the 
fea  co^fl  of  South  Biitain. 

STATICS,  a  term  which  the  modern  improvements 
in  knowledge  have  made  it  neceSTary  to  introduce  into 
phyfico-mathematical  fcience.  It  was  found  conveni- 
ent to  diftribute  the  doctrines  of  imivcrfal  mechanics  in- 
to two  cl  iffes,  which  required  both  a  different  mode  of 
confideratii.ii  and  different  principles  of  reafoning. 

Till  the  time  o:  Archimedes  little  fcience  of  this 
kind  was  pofllffed  by  the  ancients,  from  whom  we 
have  received  the  fir  (I  rudiments.  His  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  his  theory  of  the 
lever,  are  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  common 
mechanics:  and  his  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  floating 
bodies  contains  the  greateft  part  of  our  hydroftatical 
knowledge.  Cut  it  was  as  yet  limited  to  the  Simple  ll 
cafes;  and  there  were  tome  in  which  Archimedes  was 
ignorant,  or  was  miftaken.  The  marquis  Guide  (Jbul- 
di,  in  I  ,-78,  publiflu  d  his  theory  of  mechanic0,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  Archimedes  were  well  explained  and 
considerably  au  merited.  Stevinus,  the  celebrated  Dutch 
engineer,  published  about  to  years  after  an  excellent 
fyftem  of  mechanics,  containing  the  chief  principles 
which  now  form  the  fcience  of  equilibrium  among  folid 
bodies.  In  particular,  he  gave  the  theory  of  inclined 
planes,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  though  ic 
is  of  the  very  fir  11  importance  in  almcfl  every  machine. 
He  even  dates  in  the  moll  exprefs  terms  the  principle 
afterwards  made  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  mecha- 
nics, and  publifhed  as  a  valuable  dilcovery  by  Varig- 
non,  viz.  that  three  forces,  whole  directions  and  inten- 
sities are  as  the  fides  of  a  triangle,  balance  each  other. 
His  theory  oi  tl  1  preffure  of  fluids,  or  hydrollatics,  is 
bo  Iefs  eftimable,  including  eveiy  thing  that  is  now  re- 
ceived as  a  leadin  principle  in  the  fcience.  When  we 
conlider  the  in  ice,  even  of  the  moil  learned,  of 
that  age  in  mechan-cal  or  phyfico-mathematical  know- 
led  re,  we  mull  conf'  ler  thofe  performances  as  the  works 
of  a     i\  nd  we  1  egret  that  they  are  fo  little 

known,  b<  ins  loft  in  a  croud  of  good  writings  on  thofe 
fulr   :\i  which  appeared  foon  after. 

Hitherto  th«  attention  had  been  turned  entirely  to 
equilibrium,  and  the  circumflances  ncceffary  for  produ- 
cing it.  Mechanicians  indeed  law,  thai  the  energy  o'  a 
machine  might  be  Somehow  meafured  by  the  force 
which  could  be  oppoled  or  overcome  by  its  interven- 
tion :  but  they  did  not  remark,  that  the  force  which 
prevented  its  motion,  but  did  no  more  than  prevent  it, 
was  an  exa&  meafure  of  its  energy,  becaufe  it  was  in 
immeJi  e  sq  Kl  io  with  the  preffure  exerted  by  that 
part  of  the  machine  with  which  it  wa6  connected.  If 
this  oppofed  force  was  lefs,  or  the  force  acting  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  machine  was  greater,  the.  me- 


chanicians knew  that  the  machine  would  move,  and 
that  work  would  hi  performed  ;  but  what  would  be  u 
the  rate  ol  its  motion  or  its  performance,  they  hardly 
pretended  to  conjecture.  They  had  not  ftudied  the  ac- 
tion of  moving  forces,  nor  conceived  what  was  done 
when  motion  was  communicated. 

The  great  Galileo  opened  a  new  field  of  Speculation 
in  his  work  on  Local  Motion.  He  there  confiders 
a  change  of  motion  as  the  indication  and  exact  and  ade- 
quate meafure  of  a  moving  force;  and  he  confiders  every 
kin!  ot  preffure  as  competent  to  the  production  o'  fuch 
changes.  —  He  contented  himfeli  with  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  motion  ot  bodies  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  and  give  the  theory  ot  projectiles,  which  re- 
mains to  this  day  without  change,  and  only  improved 
by  confidering  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  it  by 
the  rcfiflance  of  the  air. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  took  up  this  Subject  nearly  as  Ga- 
lileo  had  left  it.  For,  it  we  except  the  theory  of  the 
centrifugal  forces  arifing  fmm  rotation,  and  the  theory 
of  pendulums,  publilhed  by  Huygens,  hardly  any  thing 
had  been  added  to  the  fcience  of  motion.  Newton  con. 
fidcied  the  f abject  in  its  utmoll  extent  ;  and  in  his  ma- 
thematical principles  of  natural  philofophy  he  confiders 
every  conceivable  variation  of  moving  force,  and  deter- 
mines the  motion  refnltin'T  from  its  action.  —  His  firft 
application  of  thefe  doctrines  was  to  explain  the  celtfti- 
al  motions ;  and  the  magnificence  of  this  Subject  caufed 
it  to  occupy  for  a  while  the  whole  attention  of  the  ma- 
thematicians. But  the  lame  work  contained  propofi- 
litions  equally  conducive  to  the  imptovement  of  common 
mech  mics,  and  to  the  complete  undet  (landing  of  the  me- 
chanical  actions  of  bodies.  Philofophers  began  to  make 
thefe  applications  alio.  They  fa  w  that  every  kind  of  work 
which  is  to  be  performed  by  a  machine  may  be  confidered 
abstractedly  as  a  retarding  torce;  that  the  impulfe  of  wa- 
ter or  wind,  which  are  employed  as  moving  powers,  act 
by  means  of  prefTures  which  they  exert  on  the  impelled 
point  of  the  machine;  and  that  the  machine  itfelf  may 
be  confidered  as  an  afftmblage  of  bodies  moveable  irr 
ceitain  limited  circumflances,  with  determined  direc- 
tions and  proportions  of  velocity.  Fiom  al!  thefe  con- 
siderations refulted  a  general  abftract  condition  of  a 
body  acted  on  by  known  poweis.  And  they  found, 
that  after  all  conditions  of  equilibrium  were  Satisfied, 
there  remains  a  furplus  of  moving-  force.  They  could 
now  Slate  the  motion  which  will  enlue,  the  new  reliftance 
which  this  will  excite,  the  additional  power  which  this 
will  abforb  ;  and  they  at  lad  determined  a  new  kind  of 
equilibrium,  not  thought  of  by  the  ancient  mechanici- 
ans, between  the  relillance  to  the  machine  performing 
work  and  the  moving  power,  which  exacrly  balance 
each  other,  and  i6  indicated,  not  by  the  reji,  but  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  machine. — In  like  manner,  the. 
mathematician  was  enabled  to  calculate  that  precife 
motion  of  water  which  would  completely  ablorb,  or,  ir* 
the  new  language,  balance  the  luperiority  of  preffure 
by  which  water  is  forced  through  a  Sluice,  a  pipe,  op 
canal,  with  a  conflant-  velocity. 

Thus  the  general  doctrineb  of  motion  came  to  be  con- 
fidered  iu  two  points  ot  view,  accoiding  as.  they  balan- 
ced each  other  in  a  ftate  of  reft  or  of  uniform  motion. 
Thefe  two  ways  of  confidering  the  fame  fubject  requi- 
red both  different  principles  and  a  different  manner  of 
teafoning.     The  farit  has  been  named  Statics,  as  exr 
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nlc».    prefflng  thftt  reft  which  is  the  tefl  of  this  kind  of  equi. 
■v—*"-'  librium.     The.fecond  has  been  called   Dvnamics    or 

Universal  Mechanics,  becaufe  the  different  kinds 
of  motion  are  characteriftic  of  the  powers  or  forces 
which  produce  them.  A  knowledge  of  both  is  indil- 
penlably  ncceffary  for  acquiring  any  ufeful  practical 
Knowledge  of  machines  :  and  it  was  ignorance  of  the 
doctiines  of  accelerated  and  retarded  motions  which 
made  the  progrefo  of  practical  mechanical  know  I 
fo  very  flow  and  imperfect.  The  mechanics,  even  of 
the  moderns,  before  Galileo,  went  no  further  than  to 
State  the  proportion  of  the  power  and  retiftance  which 
would  be  balanced  by  the  intervention  of  a  given 
machine,  or  the  proportion  of  the  parts  of  a  machine 
by  which  two  known  forces  may  balance  each  other. 
'i  his  view  of  the  matter  introduced  a  principle,  which 
even  Galileo  considered,  as  a  mechanical  axiom,  viz. 
that  what  is  gained  in  forte  by  means  of  a  machine  is 
exacl'y  comfcnfiled  by  the  additional  time  which  it  obliges 
us  to  employ.  This  is  falfe  in  every  inftance,  and  not 
only  prevents  improvement  in  the  construction  of  ma- 
chines, but  leads  us  into  erroneous  maxims  of  construc- 
tion.. The  true  principles  of  dynamics  teach  us,  that 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  machine,  dependent 
on  the  kind  and  proportion  of  the  power  and  refinance, 
which  enables  the  machine  to  perform  the  greatctt  pof- 
fible  work. 

It  is  highly  proper  therefore  to  keep  feparate  thefe 
two  ways  of  considering  machines,  that  both  may  be 
improved  to  the  utir.oft,  and  then  to  blend  them  toge- 
ther in  every  practical  dilcuffion 

Statics  therefore  is  preparatory  to  the  proper  Study 
of  mechanics  ;  but  it  does  not  hence  derive  all  its  im- 
portance. It  is  the  fole  foundation  of  many  ufeful 
parts  of  knowledge.  This  will  be  bed  feen  by  a  brief 
enumeration. 

i.  It  comprehends  all  the  doctrines  of  the  excitement 
and  propagation  ot  preffure  through  the  parts  of  folid 
bodies,  by  which  the  energies  of  machines  are  produced. 
A  preffure  is  exerted  on  the  impelled  point  of  a  machine, 
fuch  as  the*  float- boards  or  buckets  of  a  mill-wheel.  This 
excites  a  preffure  at  the  pivots  of  its  axle,  which  act 
on  the  points  of  fupport.  This  hiuft  be  undei  Stood, 
both  as  to  diiection  and  intenfity,  that  it  may  be  effectu- 
ally refitted.  A  preffure  is  alio  excited  at  the  acting 
tooth  of  the  cog-wheel  on  the  fame  axle,  by  which  it 
urges  round  another  wheel,  exciting  fimilar  prcflures  on 
its  pivots  and  on  the  actirg  tooth  perhaps  of  a  third 
wheel. — Thus  a  preffure  is  ultimately  excited  in  the 
working  point  of  the  machine,  perhaps  a  wiper,  which 
lifts  a  heavy  Hamper,  to  let  it  fall  again  on  fome  matter 
to  be  pounded.  Now  ftatics  teaches  us  the  inten- 
fities  and  direction  of  all  thofc  preffures,  and  therefore 
how  much  remains  at  the  working  po:nt  of  the  machine 
unbalanced  by  refiftance. 

2.  It  comprehends  every  circumflance  which  influ- 
ences the  Itability  of  heavy  bodies;  the  inveftigation  and 
properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  theory  of  the 
conduction  of  arches,  vaults,  and  domes ;  the  attitudes 
of  animals. 

i.  The  ftrength  of  materials,   and  the  principles  of 
construction,   fo  as  to  make  the  proper  adjustment  of 
ftrength  and  drain  in  every  part  of  a  machine,   edi 
■or  ftruclure   ot   any  kind.      Statics   therefore   furnilh.es 
us  with  what  may  be  called  a  th-.ory  of  carpentry,  and 
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gives  us  proper  inlfrufiioas  for  framing  floors,  roofi,    S'mUi- 
centres,  &c.  is'->t'(ti'L''/ 

4.  Statics  comprehends  the  whole  dj&rine  of  the, 
preffure  of  fluids,  whether  liquid  or  aeriform,  whether 
arifmg  *rom  their  weight  or  rrom  any  external  action. 
Hence  therefore  we  deiive  our  knowledge  of  the  ftabi-  ■ 
lity  of  (hips,  or  their  power  of  maintaining  themfclves  in 
a  pofition  nearly  upri  ;ht,  in  oppofltion  to  the  action  of 
the  wind  on  their  fails.  We  learn  on  what  circumftances 
of  figure  and  ftowage  this  quality  depends,  and  what 
will  augment  or  diminifh  it. 

Very  complete  examples  will  be  given  in  the  remain- 
inr  part  of  this  work  of  the  advantages  0  rate 

confrderation  of  the  condition  of  a  machine  at  relt  and 
in  working  motion  ;  and  in  what  yet  remains  to  be 
delivered  of  the  hydraulic  doctrines  in  our  account  of 
IV, iter- Works  in  general,  will  be  perceived  the  prop  uty 
of  Hating  apart  the  equilibrium  which  is  indicated  by 
the  uni'orm  motion  of  the  fluid.  The  observations  too 
which  we  have  to  make  on  the  ftrength  of  the  materi- 
als employed  in  our  edifices  or  mechanical  Structures, 
will  be  examples  of  the  investigation  of  thofc  powers, 
preffures,  or  Strains,  which  are  excited  in  all  their  parts. 

S  LA  i'lSTICS,  a  word  lately  introduced  to  exprefa 
a  view  or  furvey  of  any  kingdom,  county,  or  pa 

A  Statiftical  view  ofGermanywas  publifhed  in  I'c-o 
by  Mr  13.  Clarke;  giving  an  account  ot  the  imperial  and 
territorial  constitutions,  forms  of  government,  Initia- 
tion, administration  ot  justice,  and  of  the  eccleliaftical 
Slate  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
Germans;  a  Short  inquiry  into  the  ftate  o  their  trade 
and  commerce;  and  giving  a  diltii-ct  view  of  the  domi- 
nions, extent,  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  Square  mile  ; 
chief  towns,  with  their  Size  and  population;  revenues,  ex- 
pences,  debts,  and  military  ftrength  of  each  State.  In 
Pruffia,  in  Saxony,  Sa-dinia.  and  I'ufcany,  attempts  have 
alio  been  made  to  draw  up  Statistical  accounts;  but  they 
were  done  rather  with  a  view  of  afeertaining  the  pre 
ftate  of  thefe  countries,  than  as  the  means  of  future  im- 
provement. 

A  grand  and  extenfive  work  of  this  kind,  founded 
on  a  judicious  plan,  conducted  by  the  mod  patrio- 
tic and  enlightened  motives,  and  drawn  up  from  the 
communications  of  the  whole  body  ot  die  clergy,  was 
undertaken  in  Scotland  in  the  year  i_(,o  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair  of  UlbSfer,  one.  of  the  molt  ufeful  members  of 
his  country.  Many  praifes  are  heaped  upon  genius  and 
learning;  but  to  genius  and  learning  no  applaufe  is  due, 
except  when  excited  for  the  benefit  of  mankind:  but 
gratitude  and  praife  is  due  to  him  whofe  talents  fhine 
only  in  great  undertakings,  whofe  happinefs  Seems  to 
confift  in  patriotic  exertions,  and  whole  i  idgment  ii 
uniformly  approved  by  his  fuccefs.  A  work  of  this 
kind,  So  impoitant  in  its  object,  fo  compreheniive  in  its 
range,  fo  judicious  in  its  plan,  and  drawn  up  by  more 
than  900  men  of  literary  education,  many  of  them  men 
of  great  genius  and  learning,  mutt  be  of  immenfe  value. 
Sixteen  volumes  octavo  are  already  published  ;  and  it  is 
fuppoled  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  two  or 
three  additional  volumes. 

The  great  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  accurate 
view  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  its  agriculture,  its 
manufactures,  and  its  commerce;  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, o;  which  they  are  rcfpectively  capable;  the  amount 
of  the  population  of  a  ftate,  and  die  cuuils-e:  its  increafe 
4  Z  2  or 
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St»ti!Ue».    or  dccreafe ;  the  maimer  in  which  the  territory  of  a  coun- 
•  try  is  poiTifid  and    cultivated  ;    the  nature  and  amount 

of  the  various  productions  of  the  foil  j  the  value  o*  the 
perfonal  wealth  or  (lock  ot  the  inhabitants,  and  how  it 
tan  be  augmented;  the  difeafes  to  which  the  people  are 
ful  j-  c/t,  their  caui'es  and  their  cure  ;  the  occupations  of 
the  people  ;  where  they  are  entitled  to  encouragement, 
and  where  tiny  ought  to  be  fupprefled  ;  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  the  belt  mode  of  maintaining  them,  and  of 
giving  them  employment ;  the  Rate  of  Ichools,  and  other 
in(titutions,formed  for  purpofes  of  public  utility;  theltate 
of  the  v  Ik  ges  and  town;,  and  the  regulations  bctl  calcu- 
lated foi  their  police  and  good  government ;  the  il  ite  of 
the  manners,  the  morals,  and  the  religious  principles  of 
the  people,  and  the  means  by  which  their  temporal  and 
eternal  iuterefts  can  bef^  be  promoted. 

To  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  perilling  this  national  work,  or  ot  examining  its  plan, 
\ve  will  prefer*  the  fcheme  for  the  (Uti&ical  account  ot 
a  parochial  did  net  wheh  Sir  Juhn  Sinclair  publifhcd 
for  the  confideration  of  the  clergy,  and  which  has  been 
generally  followed  by  them,  though  often  with  great 
improvements. 

The  name  of  the  pzrim  and  its  origin  ;  fituation  and 
extent  of  the  pariih  ;  number  ot  acres  ;  delcription  of 
the  foil  and  fuiface  ;  nature  and  extent  of  the  fea  coaft; 
lakes,  rivers,  iflands,  hills,  rocks,  caves,  woods,  orchards, 
&c;  climate  and  difeafes  ;  iultances  of  longevity  ;  date 
of  piopert)  ;  number  of  proprietors;  number  ot  rending 
proprietors;  mode  of  cultivation;  implements  ot  hufban- 
dry;  manures;  feedtime  and  harveft;  remarkable  inftances 
of  good  and  bad  feafons ;  quantity  and  value  ol  each  lpe- 
cies  of  crop;  total  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  dif- 
trift  ;  total  real  and  valued  rent ;  price  ot  grain  and  pro. 
vilions;  total  quantity  ot  grain  and  other  articles  conta- 
ined in  the  parifh;  wages  and  price  of  labour  ;  lervices, 
whether exafted  orabolifhed;  commerce;  manufactures; 
aianufadlureo"  kelp, its  amount,  and  the  number  oi  people 
employed  in  it;  fifherics:  towns  and  villages;  police;  inns 
and  alehoules;  roads  and  bridges;  harbours;  ferries,  and 
tbeirfiate;  number  of  (hips  and  vefTels;  numberot  teamen; 
ftate  of  the  church  ;  ftipend,  manle,  glebe,  and  patron  ; 
number  of  poor  ;  parochial  funds,  and  the  management 
of  them  ;  Sate  of  the  Ichools,  and  number  of  fcholars  ; 
ancient  date  of  population  ;  caufes  of  its  incrcaie  orde- 
rreafc  ;  number  of  families  ;  exact  amount  of  the  num- 
ber of  fouls  now  living ;  divilion  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
I.  by  the  place  of  their  biith  ;  2.  by  their  apes  ;  3.  by 
their  religious  perflations  ;  4.  by  their  occupations  and 
fituation  in  life;  5.  by  their  refidence,  whether  in  town* 
village,  or  in  the  country  ;  number  of  houfes  ;  number 
of  uninhabited  houles ;  number  of  dove-cots,  and  to 
what  extent  they  arc deitrudive  to  the  crops;  number 
V.  horles,  their  nature  and  value  v  number  ot  cattle,  their 
nature  and  value;  number  of  iheep,  their  nature  and  va- 
lue ;  number  ot  fwine,  their  nature  and  value ;  minerals 
in  general;  mineral  fprings;  coal  and  iucl;  eminent  men; 
antiquities  ;  parochial  records ;  miicellaneous  observa- 
tions ;  charadter  of  the  people;  their  manners,  culioms, 
ftature,  &c.  ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  ;  means  by 
-which  their  fituation  could  be  meliorated. 

If  fimilar  furveys  (fays  the  publie-fpirited  editor  of 
this  work)  were  inftituted  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  it  might  be  the  means  ot  eftablifhing,  on  fure 
fanndafriofla,  the  principles  of  that  molt  important  of  all 
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fcier.ces,  viz.  political  or  ftaliitical  philofophy  ;  that  is, 
the  feience,  which,  in  preference  to  every  other,  outjht 
to  be  held  in  reverence.  No  Icience  can  luiniih,  to  any 
mind  capable  ot  rcccivin  ;  ulc'ul  information,  fo  much 
real  entertainment;  none  can  yield  tuch  important  hints, 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  tor  the  txtenlion  of 
commercial  induihy,  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals,  or  tor  extending  the  pioipcrity  ot  the  date  ; 
none  can  tend  fo  much  to  promote  the,  general  happu 
nel»  nt  the  fpecies. 

STAT1US  (Publius  l'apinius),  a  celebrated  La. 
tin  poet  of  the  f'rit  century,  was  born  at  Naples,  and 
was  the  Ion  of  Statins,  a  native  of  Lpirus,  who  went 
to  Rome  to  teach  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  had  l)o- 
mitian  for  his  lcholar,  Statius  the  poet  alfo  obtained 
the  favour  and  friendfhip  o'  that  prince  ;  and  dedica- 
ted to  him  his  'I  hebais  and  Achdlcrs  ;  the  firlt  in  twelve 
books,  and  the  lall  in  two.  He  died  at  Naples  about 
the  year  100.  Bcl'.des  the  above  poems,  there  are 
alio  Hill  extant  his  SyJvjt,  in  five  books;  the  flyle  of 
which  is  purer,  more  agreeable,  and  more  natural,  than 
that  of  his  Thebais  and  Achillcis. 

STA  1  UARY,  a  branch  of  fculpture,  employed  in 
the  making  of  itatues.  See  Sculpturc  and  the  next 
article. 

Statuary  is  one  of  thofe  aits  wherein  the  ancients 
furpaffed  the  moderns  ;  and  indeed  it  was  much  more 
popular,  and  more  cultivated,  among  the  former  than 
the  latter.  It  is  dilputcd  between  tlatuary  and  paint- 
in:;,  which  ot  the  two  is  the  moll  difficult  and  the  moll 
artful. 

Statuary  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  artificer  who  makes 
fiatues.  Phidias  was  the-  gieatctt  Itatuary  among  the 
ancients,  and  Michael  Angclo  among  the  moderns. 

STATUE,  is  denied  to  be  a  piece  of  fculpture  in 
full  ichevo,  representing  a  human  figure.  Daviler  more 
fcienti  cally  defines  ilatue  a  reprelentation,  in  high  re- 
lievo and  intulate,  of  iome  penou  diftiBguiftted  by  his 
birth,  merit,  or  great  actions,  placed  as  an  ornament  in 
a  hue  building,  orexpofed  in  a  public  place,  to  preferve 
the  m'emorj  of  his  worth.  In  Greece  one  ot  the  hi_h. 
eit  honours  to  which  a  citizen  could  aipire  was  to  ob- 
tain a  Ilatue. 

Statues  are  formed  with  the  chifel,  of  feweral  matters, 
as  ftor.e,  marble,  plaller,  &c.      The]    are   alfo   calt   of 
various  kinds   of   metal,   particularly  gold,  fdver,  brafe, . 
and  lead.     For    the  method  of  calling   Unities,  fee  the 
article  Fouan&Rr  0/ Statues. 

Statues  are  ufually  diltiiiguifhed  into  four  general 
kinds.  The  firlt  are  thofe  lets  than  the  life  ;  o'  which 
kind  we  have  leveral  llatues  of  great  men,  ot  kings,  and 
of  gods  themlelvcs.  The  fecond  are  thofe  equal  to  the 
life  ;  in  which  manner  it  was  that  tUc  ancients,  at  the 
public  expence,  ufed  to  make  fiatues  of  perlons  emi. 
nent  tor  virtue,  learning,  or  the  fervices  they  had  done. 
The  third  are  th  le  that  exceed  the  life;  among  which 
thoie  that  lurpalTed  the  lite  once  and  a  half  were  lor 
kings  and  emperors  ;  and  thole  double  tlie  life,  for  he- 
roes. 1  he  fourth  kind  were  thole  that  txeceded  the 
life  twice,  thrice,  and  even  more,  and  were  called  culoj- 
fufes.     See  Colossus. 

Every  ilatue  relembling  the  perfon  whom  it  is  intended 
to  reprelent,  is  cdikd Jtuiua  uuntca.  Statues  aequo  e  va- 
rious other  denominations.  I.  Thus,  ailceioricd  ilatue 
is  that  which,  uuticr  a  human  figure,  or  other  fyrabol, 

repre» 
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reprefents  fornething  of  another  kind  ;  as  a  part  of  the     the  Howie's  of  the  matn-malt  :  the  fore- top-gallant  fisy 

cwmes  to  the  outer  end  of  the  jib  boom  ;  and  the  main- 


garth)  a  feaion,  age,  clement,  temperament,  hour,  &c. 
2.  Curule  (tatties,  are  thole  which  are  reprclcntc  !  in 
chariots  drawn  by  biga:  or  quadriga:,  that  is,  by  two 
or  tour  horfes  ;  o!  which  kind  there  were  fevcral  in  the 
circuits,  hippodromes,  &e.  or  in  cars,  as  we  fee  iome, 
with  triumphal  aiches  on  antique  medals.  3.  Equcllri- 
an  Itatue,  that  which  reprefents   iome  illuftrious  pcrfon 


9ttfi 

Btcwn. 


top  gallant  Hay  is  extended  to  the  head  01  the  fore-top-  ~~ ~*~~~^ 
mail . 

$,TM-Sail,  a  fort  of  triangular  fail  extended  upon  a 
flay.     See  Sail. 

S  I  EAM,  is  the  name  given  in  our  language  to  the  Definition, 
viliblc  moift  vapour  which  ariles  nom  all  bodies  which 


on  horfeback,  as  that  famous  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius     contain  juices  eafily  expelled  from  them  by   heats  not 


at  Rome  ;  that  of  king  Charles  I.  at  Charing-crofs  ; 
King  George  II  in  Leiccfter- Square,  Sec.  4.  Greek 
flatue,  denotes  a  figure  that  is  naked  and  antique  ;  it 
being  in  this  manner  the  Greeks  represented  their  t'eities, 
athletx  O!  the  olympic  games,  and  heroes;  the  ftatues 
of  heroes  were  particularly  called  Achillean JIati.es,  by 
reaibn  ct  the  great  number  of  figures  of  Achilles  in 
molt  of  the  cities  ol  Cieece.  5.  Hydraulic  Itatue,  is 
any  figure  placed  as  an  ornament  of  a  fountain  or  grot- 
to, 01  that  does  the  office  or  a_/rf  d'eau,  a  cock,  fpout, 
or  the  like,  by  any  of  its  parts,  or  by  any  attribute  it 
holds:   the  like  is  to  be  undtritood  of  any  animal  ler-     juices  ulncii   ieem   to  have  produced  it,  and  the  fttam 


iullicicnt  lor  their  combullion.  Thus  we  lay,  the  (team 
1  f  boiling  water,  o(  malt,  of  a  tan-bed,  tkc.  It  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  lmoke  by  its  not  having  been  produced 
by  combullion,  by  not  containing  any  Coot,  and  bv  its 
being  condenhble  by  cold  into  water,  oil,  inflammable 
fpirits,  or  liquids  comp  led  of  thefc. 

We  fee  it  rile  in  great  abundance   from  bodies  when  ,\rpear« 
they  are  heated,   forming  a  white  cloud,  which  diifufes  : 
itfelt  and  dilappears  at  no  very  great  diitance  from   the  white 
body  trom  which  it  was  produced.      In    this   cafe   the 
furrounding  air  is  found  loaded  with  the  water  or  other 


cloud 


sang  for  the  lame  ule.  6.  1-edeilriau  llatue,  a  flatue 
Handing  on  foot  ;  as  that  of  king  Charles  II.  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  of  king  J  mes  II.  in  the  Privy* 
Gardens.  7.  Roman  Itatue,  is  an  appellation  (riven  to 
fnch  as  are  clothed,  and  which  receive  various  names 
from  their  various  drelTes.  Thofe  of  emperors,  with 
Ions  gowns   over  their  armour,   were  called j}nt ux  pa- 


feems  to  be  completely  foluble  in  air,  as  fait  is  ir;  water, 
competing  while  thus  united  a  transparent  eja&ic  f 

But  in  order   to   its   appearance   in    the   form  of  an  When  d-'G. 
opaque  white  cloud,  the  mixture  with  or   difTemination  -c'r-  "-ted 
in  air  lcem  abfolutcly  necelTary.      If  a  tea-kettle  boils1"  '*"• 
violently,  fo  that   the  (beam  is   .'ormed  at   the  fpout  in 
;reat  abundance,  it    may  be  obferved,   that   the  vilible 


luihu  :  thofe  or  captains  and  cavaliers,   with   coats  of  cloud  is  not   formed   at   the   very  mouth  of  the  fpout, 

arms,  thoracal 'tt ;    thole   of  ioldicrs   with   cuiralTes,   lo-  but  at  a  lmall  diftance  before  it,  and  that  the  vapour  is 

ricattc  ;   thole  of  fenators  and  augurs,  tr,iteaU;  thole  of  perfectly    traulparent  at  its  tirll  emiffion.      This  is  ren- 

magiltratcs  with  long  robes,  tr.g.itx  ;  thofe  of  the  people  dered  (till  more  evident  by  fitting   to  the  fpout  or   the 

with  a  plain  tunica,  tunicate;  and,  lailly,  thofe  of  wo-  tea-kettle  a  glafs  pipe  ot  any  length,  and  of  as  large  a 


men  with  long  trains,  jlolatt. 

In  repairing  a  llatue  call  in  a  mould,  they  touch  it 
Up  with  a  child,  graver,  or  other  initrument,  to  fnim 
the  places  which  have  not  come  well  oft:  they  alfo 
clear  1  ff  the  barb,  and  what  is  ledundaut  in  the  joints 
and  projtftures. 

STATURE.     See  Dwarf  and  Giant. 

STATUTE,  in  its  gencr?.l  len'c,  lignifies  a  law, 
ordinance,  decree,  &c.      See  Law,  &c. 

Statute,  in  our  laws  and  culloms,  more  i-nmedi- 
aoery  Cgnifies  an  act  of  parliament  made  by  the  th:ec 
eilates  of  the  realm  ;  and  luch  llatutes  are  tit'rer  gene- 
ral, of  which  the  courts  at  Witlmintter  mutt  take  notice 
without  pleading  them  ;  or  they  are  lpceial  and  private, 
which  lait  mutt  be  pleaded. 

STAVES  AC  RE,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  Delphi- 
nium. 

STAY,  a  large  ftrong  rope  employed  to  fupport  the 
malt  on  the  fore- part,  by  extending  from  its  upper  end 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  (hip,  as  the  (hrouds  are  ex- 
tended to  the  right  and  left,  and  behind  it.  See  Mast, 
Rigging,  and  Shroud. 

The  flay  of  the  forc-mafi  a,  fig.  3.  plate  CCLXXVI. 
which  is  called  the  Jore-Jlax,  reaches  from  the  matt- 
head  towards  the  b  wfprit  end  :  the  main  (lay  b  ex- 
tends over  the  forecallle  to  the  fhip's  Item  ;  and  the 
mizen-ttay  c  is  ftretched  down  to  that  part  of  the  main- 
malt  which  lies  immediately  above  the  quarter-deck:  the  pipe  titled  to  the  lpout  of  the  tea  kettle  be  lurround- 
the  fore-top  malt  Hay  <i  comes  alfo  to  the  end  of  the  ed  with  cold  water,  no  Ittam  will  itlue,  t  ht  water  will 
bouipiiic.  a  little  beyond  the  fore- II  ay  :  the  main  top-  continually  trickle  fioui  it  in  drops;  and  i  the  procefs 
mall  Hay  e  is  attached  to  the  head  or  hounds  of  the  be  conducted  with  the  proper  precautious,  the  water 
foie-mail;  and  the  uiu.cn-  top-malt  ilay  comes  alio  to     which  wc  thus  obtain  from  the  pipe  will  be  found 

equrd 


diameter  as  we  pleale.  The  ileam  is  produced  as  eo- 
pioufly  as  without  this  pipe,  but  the  vapour  is  tranfpa- 
rent  through  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe.  Nay,  if 
this  pipe  communicate  with  a  glafs  velTd  terminating 
in  another  pipe,  and  if  the  vell'el  be  kept  IttScieni.y 
hot,  the  lleam  will  be  as  abundantly  produced  at  the 
mouth  ot  this  fecond  pipe  as  before,  and  the  veiTcl  will 
be  quite  traofpraent.  1  he  vilibiiity  therefore  o'  the 
matter  which  eontlitutes  the  tleam  is  an  accidental  or 
extraneous  circi.mftaiice,  and  requires  the  admixture 
with  air;  yet  this  quality  again  leaves  it  when  united 
with  air  by  tolution.      it  appears  therefore  to 

nation  in  the  air.  The  appearances  are  quite 
agreeable  to  this  notion  :  tor  we  know  that  one  per- 
ketly  tranfparent  body,  when  micutely  divided  and 
difiultd  among  the  parts  of  another  tranfparent  body, 
but  not  dillolvcd  in  it,  make-,  a  mafs  which  is  vifible. 
'1  hus  oil  beat  up  with  water  makes  a  white  opaque 
mafs. 

In  the  mean  time,   as   (team  is  produced,  the  water  I;  *,un 
gradually  wattes  in  the  tea  kettle,  and  will  foon  be  to-'" 
tally  expended,  if.we  continue  it  on  the  tire.      It  is  rea-  ' 
fonable  thercfoie  to  lupp.de,  that  this  lteam  is  nothing  } 
but    water  changed   by   heat   into   an  aerial  or  elaltic 
form.      If  fo,  we  Ihouid  expeit  that  the  privation  of 
this    heat   would    leave    it    111  til-:  !oiraol    water  again. 
Accordingly  this  is  fully  verified  by  experiment';  ror  if 
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might  b«  combined  with  it  fo  as  nut  to  quit  it  for  tli<    Steani,' 

thermometer  j   ■  re  fo  as  to  be  in  a  latent  (late,  v  ,mJ 

having  elaiie  fluidity  tor  its  folc  indication,  f 

This  opinion  was  very  confident  with  the  phenome-Thr  'em. 
non  of  boiling  off  a  quantity  of  water.     The  app]ica> pei?'° "?  ".*' 
tion  of  heat  to  it  caufes  it  gradually  to  rife   in  it's  tern- produced" 
perature  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  212°.     It  then  ».i  tlu- 
begins  to  fend  oil  tluitic  vapour,    and  is  (lowly  expend- quwuitj  of 
ed   in  this  way,  continuing  all  the  while  of  the  fame !"* 
temperature.     The  (learn  alio  is  of  no  higher  tempera-' 
ture,  as  appears  by  holding  a  thermometer  in  it.     We 
mull   conclude   that  this    lteam   contains  all   the   heat 
which  is  expended  in  its  formation.     Accordingly  the 
fcalding  power  of  fleam   is  well  known  ;  but  it  is  e* 
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n  quantity  to  that  which  dlfappears  from  the  tea- 
kettle. 

This  is  cvi  'ently  the  common  procefs  for  diftilling  ; 
and  the-  whole  appearances  may  be  ex  plaint  d  by  faying, 
that  the  water  is  converted  by  heat  into  an  elaftic  va- 
pour, and  that  this,  meeting  with  colder  air,  imparts  to 
it  the  heat  which  it  carried  off  as  it  arofe  from  the  heat- 
ed water,  and  being  deprived  or  its  heat  it  is  airain  wa- 
ter. The  particles  of  this  water  bein  »  W.Hy  more  re- 
mote from  each  other  than  when  they  were  in  the  tea- 
kettle, and  thus  being  diffemiuated  in  the  air,  become 
vilible,  by  refle&iiitr  light  from  their  anterior  and  pofte- 
rior  furfaces,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  transparent  (alt 
becomes  vilible  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.     This 

diffeminated  water  being  prefented  to  the  air  in  a  very  tremely  difficult  to  obtain  prccile  meafures  of  the  quan- 
extended  furface,  is  quickly  diffolved  by  it,  as  pounded  tity  ot  heat  abforbed  by  water  during  its  converiion  in- 
fait  is  in  water,  and  again  becomes  a  tranfparent  fluid,  to  (team.  Dr  Black  endeavoured  to  afcertain  this  point, 
but  of  a  different  nature  from  what  it  was  before,  be-  by  comparing  the  time  of  railing  its  temperature  a  car- 
ing no  longer  convertible  into  water  by  depriving  it  of  tain  number  of  degrees  with  the  time  of  boiling  it  off 
its  heat.  by  the  fame  external  heat  ;  and  he  found  that  the  heat 

Accordingly  this  opinion,  or  fomething  very  like  it,  latent  in  lleam,  which  balanced  the  prcfFure  of  the  at- 
hasbi.cn  Ion  >.  entertained.  Mufchenbroeck  exprefsly  mofphere,  was  not  le!s  than  800  degrees.  He  alfo  di- 
fays,  that  the  water  in  the  form  of  vapour  carries  off  rec?;ed  Dr  Irvine  of  Glafgow  to  the  form  of  an  expert* 
with  it  all  the  heat  which  is  continually  thrown  in  by  ment  for  measuring  the  heat  actually  extricated  from 
the  fuel.      But  Dr  Black  was  the   firft  who  attended     fuch  ftc?m  during  its  condenfation  in  the  refrigeratory 


t  abfotba. 


minutely  to  the  whole  phenomena,  and  enabled  us  to 
form  diftinft  notions  of  the  fubjecr..  He  had  difcovered 
that  it  was  not  fufficicnt  !or  converting  ice  into  water' 
that  it  be  raifed  to  that  temperature  in  which  it  can  no 
longer  remain  in  the  form  of  ice.  A  piece  of  ice  of 
the  temperature  32°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  «ill 
remain  a  very  long  while  in  air  of  the  temperature  jo° 
before  it  be  all  melted,  remaining  all  the  while  of  the 
temperature  3  2°,  and  therefore  continually  abforbing 
heat  from  the  furrounding  air.  By  comparing  the  time- 
in  which  the  ice  had  its  temperature  changed  from  <8° 
to  320  with  the  fubfequent  time  of  its  complete  lique- 
faction, he  found  that  it  abforbed  about  130  or  140 
times  as  much  heat  as  would  raife  its  temperature  one 
degree  ;  and  he  found  that  one  pound  of  ice,  when 
mixed  with  one  pound  of  water   T40  degrees   warmer, 


of  a  (till,  which  was  found  to  be  not  lefs  than  774  de- 
grees. Dr  Black  was  afterwards  informed  by  Mr 
Watt,  that  a  courtc  of  experiments,  which  he  had  made 
in  each  of  thele  ways  with  great  precilion,  determined 
the  latent  heat  ot  lleam  under  the  ordinary  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  to  be  about  948  or  050  degrees.  Mr 
Watt  alio  found  that  water  would  diikil  with  great  cafe 
in -vacuo  when  of  the  temperature  70°;  and  that  in  this 
cafe  the  latent  heat  of  the  (team  is  not  lefs  than  1200 
or  1  300  degrees  :  and  a  train  ol  experiments,  which  he 
had  made  by  diftilling  in  different  temperatures,  made 
him  conclude  that  the  fum  of  the  fenlible  and  latent 
heats  is  a  conllant  quantity.  This  u  a  cuiious  and  not 
an  improbable  eircumftance  ;  but  we  have  no  informa- 
tion of  the  particulars  of  thele  experiments.      The  con- 


cluflon  evidently  preluppofes  a  knowledge  of  that  par- 
was  juft  melted,  but  without  rifing   in  its  temperature  ticular  temperature  in  which  the  water  has   no  heat ; 
above  320.     Hence  he  juftly  concluded,  that  water  dif-  but  tins  isa  point  which  is  i\'A\  fub  judice,  g 
fered  from  ice  of  the  lame  temperature  by  containing,          This  converiion  of  liquids  (tor  it   is  not  confined  tOSteam,  by 
as  a  conilituent  ingredient,  a  great  quantity  of  fire,  or  water)  but  obtains  alfo  in  ardent  fpirita,  oils,  mercury,  beiiy com- 
of  the  caufe   01  heat,  united  with  it  in  fuch  a  way  as  &c.J  is  the  caule  of  their  boiling.     The  heat  is  applied |>'reri^v|ith 
not  to  quit  it  for  another  colder  body,  and  therefore  to  to  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  veffel,  and  gradually  ac- £^'ci  *j"a. 
as  not  to  go  into  the  liquor  of  the  thermometer  and  ex-  cumulates  in  the  fluid,   in  a  fenhble  date,  uncombined,  (lie  and 
pand  it.     Confidered  therefore  as  the  poffible  caule  of  and  ready  to  quit  it  and  to  enter  into  any  body  that  is  light, 
heat,    it  was  latent,  which  Dr  Black  expreffed   by  the  colder,  and  to  diffufe  itfelf  between  them.      Thus  it  en- 
abbieviated   term   latent  heat.      If  any    more  heat  ters  into   the  fluid  of  a  thermometer,  expands  it,  and 
was  added  to  the  water  it  was  not  latent,  but   would  thus  gives  us:  the  indication  of  the  degree  in  which   it 
readily  quit  it  for  the  thermometer,  ami,  by  expanding  has  been  accumulated  in  the  water;  for  the  thermome- 
the  thermometer,   would   (how   what   is  the   decree  of  ter  fwells  as  long  as  it  continues  to  ablurb  fenlible  heat 


this   redundant   htat,   while  fluidity  alone  is  the  indica- 
tion of  the  combined  and  latent  heat. 

Dr  Black,  in  like  manner,  concluded,  that  in  order  to 
convert  water  into  an  elailic  vapour,  it  was  neceffary, 
not  only  to  increafe  its  uncombined  heat  till  its  tempe- 
rature is  21  2°,  in  which  flate  it  isjufl  ready  to  become 
elaftic  ;  but  alfo  to  pour  into  it  a  gieat  quantity  of  fire, 
or  the  caufe  of  heat,  which  combines  with  every  parti- 
cle of  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  repel,  or  to  recede  from,  its 
adjoining  particles,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  particle  of  an 
elailic  fluid.     He  fuppofed  that  this  additional  heat 


from  the  water  :  and  when  the  fenlible  heat  in  both  is 
in  equilibrio,  in  a  proportion  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  two  fluids,  the  thermometer  !  ifes  no  more,  becaufe 
it  abforbs  no  more  heat  or  fire  from  the  water  ;  tor  the 
particles  of  vater  which  aie  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  bottom,  are  now  (by  this  gradual  expanfion  of  liqui- 
dity) at  fuch  diftance  from  each  other,  that  their  laws 
of  attraction  for  each  other  and  for  heat  are  totally 
changed.  Each  particle  either  no  longer  attracts,  or 
perhaps  it  repels  its  adjoining  particle,  and  now  accu- 
mulates round  itfelf  a  great  number  of  the  particles  of 
3  heat, 
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heat,  and  forms  a  particle  of  elaflic  fluid,  fo  related  to 
the  adjoining  mw  formed  particles,  as  to  repel  them 
to  a  diflanct  at  leaft  a  hundred  limes  greater  than  their 
diflances  in  the  Hate  of  water.  Thus  a  mafs  of  elaftic 
vapour  of  fenfible  magnitude  is  formed.  Being  at  lealt 
ten  thoufand  times  ligh.ter  than  an  equal  bulk,  of  wa- 
ter, it  muli  rife  up  through  if,  as  a  cork  would  do,  in 
form  of  a  tranfparent  ball  or  bubble,  and  getting  to 
the  top,  it  diffipates,  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  vefTel 
with  vapour  or  (team,  'i  hus,  by  toflinj  the  liquid  in- 
to bubbles,  which  are  produced  all  over  the  bottom  and 
.fides  of  the  vefTel,  it  produces  the  phenomenon  of  cbulli- 
tion  or  boiling.  Obfcvve,  that  during  its  pafTai'e  up 
through  the  water,  it  is  not  changed  or  condenfed  ;  for 
the  furrounding  water  is  already  fo  hot  that  the  fenfible 
or  uncombined  heat  in  it,  is  in  equilibi  io  with  that  in  the 
vapour,  and  therefore  it  is  not  difpofed  to  abforb  any 
ot  that  heat  which  is  combined  as  an  ingredient  of  this 
vapour,  and  gives  it  its  elallicily.  For  this  reafon,  it  hap- 
pens that  water  will  not  boil  till  its  whole  mafs  be  heat- 
ed up  to  2)2°  ;  tor  if  the  upper  part  be  colder,  it 
robs  the  tiling  bubble  of  that  heat  which  is  necefi'ary 
for  its  elalticity,  fo  that  it  immediately  collapfes  again, 
and  the  furface  of  the  water  remains  It  111-  This  may 
be  perceived  by  holding  water  in  a  Florence  flalk  over 
a  lamp  or  choffcr.  It  will  be  obferved,  fome  time  be- 
fore the  real  ebullition,  that  fome  bubbles  are  formed 
at  the  bottom,  and  get  up  a  very  little  way,  and  then 
difappear.  The  diflances  which  they  reach  belore  col- 
lapfing increafe  as  the  water  continues  to  warm  farther 
up  the  mafs,  till  at  laft  it  breaks  out  into  boiling. 
If  the  handle  o>  a  tea-kettle  be  grafped  with  the  hand,' 
a  tremor  will  be  felt  for  fome  little  time  before  boiling, 
arifmg  from  the  little  fuccufilons  which  are  produce.d  by 
the  collapfing  of  the  bubbles  of  vapour.  This  is  much 
more  violent,  and  is  really  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  if 
we  fuddenly  plunge  a  lump  of  red  hot  iron  into  a  vefTel 
of  cold  water,  taking  care  that  no  icd  part  be  near  the 
furface.  If  the  hand  be  now  applied  to  the  fide  of  the 
vefleL,  a  moll  violent  tremor  is  felt,  and  fometimes  flrong 
thumps:  thefe  aiife  from  the  collapfing  of  very  large 
bubbles.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  iron  be  too  hot,  it 
warms  the  furroundin g  water  fo  much,  that  the  bubbles 
from  below  come  up  through  it  uncondenfed,  and  pro- 
duce  ebullition  without  this  fuccufiion.  The  great 
lefcmblauce  of  this  tremor  to  the  feeling  which  we 
have  during  the  {hock  of  an  earthquake  has  led  many 
to   fuppole   that   thefe  lall  are  produced  in  the  fame 
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way,   (See  Earthquake,  n°  £8  —  98);  and  their  hy-     S-eim, 
pothehs,  notwithftanding  the  objections  which  we  have  "~~v— 
elfewhere  itated  to  it,  is  by  no  means  unfeafible.  ,0 

It  is  owing  to  a  fimilar  caufe  that  violent  thy.mps  are  The  m  ife 
fometimes  telt  on  the  bottom  of  a  tea-kettle,  efpeciallyone   Me.  vcri  in 
which  has  been  long  in  ufe.     Such  are  frequently  crull-1^  ''•'•ing 
ed  on  the  bottom  with  a  (tony  concretion.    This  fome-  kett]e  el. 
times  is  detached  in  little  fcalcs.     When  one  of  thefe  isplaioed. 
adhering  by  one  end  to  the  bottom,  the  water  gets-  be- 
tween them   in   a   thin    film.      Here  it   may  be   healed- 
conliderably  above  the  boiling  temperature,  and  it  fud- 
denly riles  up  in  a  large  bubble,  which  cc41apfes  imme- 
diately.    A  fmooth  (hilling  lying  on  the  bottom  will 
produce  this   appearance   very   violently,  or  a  thimble 
with  the  mouth  down.  tI 

In  order  to   make  water  boil,  the  fire  mult   be  ap-  Water  will 

plied   to  the  bottom  or   fides  of  the   vefTel.       If  the1"' hoil  un- 

heat  be  applied  at    the   top  o'    the  water,   it  will  waiter     '   ,     , 

■  1  1     •>■  r        v  r  1-    •  1  -i      be  applied 

away  without  boiling  ;   for  the  very  niperficial  particlesto  .j,e  [,ot- 

are  firft   fupplicd  with  the  heat  necelTary  for  rendering  10m  1  rfiiet 

them    elaflic,   and    they   fly  off  without  agitating    thetf  tne  vef- 

rcilW-      ...  .  **„ 

Since  this  difengagement  of  vapour  is  the  effect  of ^0  f|uj(j 

its  elaflicity,   and   fince   this  elafticity   is  a  determinedcan  boil  ,ill 

force  when   the  temperature  is  given,   it  follows,  that :,e  eUttici- 

fluids  cannot   boil  till  the  elafticity  of  the  vapour  ovct-'5 

•  r  v  *i  r  o  1  ■  r  o» 

comes  the  prefTure  of  the  incumbent  fluid  and  of  the  at-verCon,e 

mofphere.    Therefore,  when  this  prefTuie  is  removed  or  h=preflur«: 
dtminifhed,   the  fluids  mull   fooner  overcome  what  re-fihcin- 
mains,  and  boil  at  a  lower  temperature    Accordingly  itf™"!1™* 
is  obferved  that  water  will  boil  in  an  exhaulTed  receiver 
when  of  the   heat  ot  the    human  body.     If  two  glafs 
balls  A  and  B  (fig.  1.)  be  connected  by  a  (lender  tube,      p'ate 
and  one  ot  them  A  be  filled  with  water  (a  fmall  open-1,0"1**™' 
ing  or  pipe  b  being  left  at  top  of  the  other),  and  this 
be  made  to  boil,  the  vapour  produced  from  it  will  drive 
all  the  air  out  of  the   other,   and  will  at  lad  come  out 
itfelf,  producing  (learn  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.    When 
the  ball  B  is  oblcrved  to  be  occupied  by  tranfparent  va- 
pour, we  may  conclude  that  the   air  is  completely  ex- 
pelled.    Now  (hut  the  pipe  by  (ticking  it  into  a  piece 
of  tallow  or  bees- wax  ;  the  vapour  in  B  will  foon  con- 
denfe,   and   there  will   be  a  vacuum.     'I  he  flame  of  a 
lamp  and  blow-pipe   being  directed   to  the  little   pipe> 
will  caufe  it  immediately  to  clofe  and  feal  hermetically. 
We  now  have  a  pretty  inftrument  or  toy  called  a  Pulse 
glass.     Gra(p  the  ball  A  in  the  hollow  of  the  har.d  ; 
the  heat  ot  the  hand  will  immediately  expand-tbe  bub- 
ble 


(a)  We  explained  the  opaque  and  cloudy  appearance  of  (team,  by  faying  that  the   vapour  is  condenfed  by  co- •• 
ming  into  contact  with  the  cooler  air.     There  is  femething  in  the  form  of  this  cloud  which  is  very  inexplicable. 
The  panicles  of  it  are  fometimes  very  diftinguifhable  by  the  eye  ;  but  they  have  not  the  ltnart  (tar  like  brilliancy 
of  very  fmall  drops  of  water)  but  give  the  fainter  reflection  ot  a  very  thin  film  or  yefrcle  1'ke  a  foap-bnbble.     If 
we  attend  alio  to  their  motion,   we   fee  them   defcending  very  (lowly  in  comparifon  with  the  defcent  of  a  folid 
drop  ;  and  this  veficular  eonftitution  is  ell?.blifhed   beyond  a  doubt  by  looking  at  a  candle  through  a  cloud  of 
(team.      It  is   feen  furrounded  by  a  laint  halo  with  prifmatical  colours,   precisely  fuch  as  we  can  demonftrate  by 
optical  laws  to  belong  to  a  collection  of  veficles,  but   totally  different  from  the   halo  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  collection  of  folid  drops.      It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  thefe  vefidea  can  be  formed  cf  watery  parti- 
cles, each  of  which  was  furrounded  with  many  particles  of  fire,  now  communicated  to  the  air,  and  how  each  of 
thefe  veficles  (hall  include  within  it  a  ball  ot  air  ;   but  we  cannot  refufe  the  fact.   We  know,  that  if,  while  linleed-- 
oil  is  boiling  or  nearly   boiling,  ttie  furface  be  obliquely  ftruck  with  the  ladle,  it  will  be  dafhe'd  into  a  prodigious 
number  of  exceedingly  fmall  veficles,  which  will  float  about  in  the  air  <or  a  long  while.      Mr  Sauffure  was  (we 
think)  the  firft  who .distinctly  obferveu  this  veficular  form  of  mills  and  clouds  ;  "and  he  makes  coulideiablo  u£o-o£- 
Ltia. explaining  feveral  phenomena  of  the  atmofphere, 
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Steam.  ],\e  of  vapour  which  may  be  in  it,  and  this  vapour  will 
1—~y— —  (]rjvc  the  water  into  li,  ->.nd  then  will  blow  up  through 
it  for  a  long  while,  keeping  it  in  a  ftate  of  violent  ebul- 
lition, as  long  as  there  remains  a  drop  or  film  of  water 
in  A.  But  care  muft  be  taken  that  B  is  all  the  while 
kept  cold,  that  it  may  condenfe  the  vapour  as  fad  as  it 
rifes  through  the  water.  Touching  B  with  the  hand, 
or  breathing  warm  on  it,  will  immediately  ftop  the  ebul- 
lition in  it.  When  the  water  in  A  has  thus  been  diflipa- 
ted,  grafp  B  in  the  hard  ;  the  water  will  be  driven  in- 
to A,  and  the  ebullition  will  take  place  there  as  it  did 
in  B.  Putting  one  of  the  balls  into  the  mouth  will 
make  the  ebullition  more  violent  in  the  other,  and  the 
one  in  the  mouth  will  feel  very  cold.  This  is  a  pretty 
illultration  of  the  rapid  abforption  of  the  heat  by  the 
j>a>ticles  of  water  which  are  thus  converted  into  elaftic 
vapour.  We  have  feen  this  little  toy  fufoended  by  the 
middle  of  the  tube  like  a  balance,  and  thus  placed  in 
the  infide  of  a  window,  having  two  holes  a  and  b  cut 
in  the  pane,  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  when  A  is  full  of 
water  and  preponderates,  B  is  oppolite  to  the  hole  b. 
Whenever  the  room  became  fufficiently  warm,  the  va- 
pour was  formed  in  A,  and  immediately  dtove  the  wa- 
ter into  B,  which  was  kept  cool  by  the  air  coming  in- 
to the  100m  through  the  hole  b.  By  this  means  B  was 
made  to  preponderate  in  its  turn,  and  A  was  then  op- 
pofite  to  the  hole  a,  and  the  procefs  was  now  repeated 
in  the  oppofite  direction  ;  and  this  amufemeut  continu- 
13  ed  as  long  as  the  room  was  warm  enough. 
Liquorsdif-  We  know  that  liquors  differ  exceedingly  in  the  tem- 
for  much  "peraturcs  neceflary  for  their  ebullition.  This  forms  the 
great  chemical  diflinction  between  volatile  and  fixed  bo- 
dies. But  the  difference  of  temperature  in  which  they 
boil,  or  are  converted  into  permanently  elaftic  vapour, 
under  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  is  not  a  certain 
meafure  of  their  differences  of  volatility.  The  natural 
boiling  point  of  a  body  is  that  in  which  it  will  be  con- 
verted into  elaftic  vapour  under  no  preflure,  or  in  va-utt. 
The  boiling  point  in  the  open  air  depends  on  the  law  of 
the  elafticity  of  the  vapour  in  relation  to  its  heat.  A 
fluid  A  may  be  lefs  volatile,  that  is,  may  require  more 
heat  to  make  it  boil  in  -vacuo,  than  a  fluid  B :  But  if 
the  elafticity  of  the  vapour  of  A  be  more  increafed  by 
an  increafe  of  temperature  than  that  of  the  vapour  of 
B,  A  may  boil  at  as  low,  or  even  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, in  the  open  air,  than  B  does ;  for  the  increafed 
elafticity  of  the  vapour  of  A  may  fooner  overcome  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere.  Few  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the 
elafticity  of  different  vapours.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
1 765,  we  had  occafion  to  examine  the  boiling  points  ef 
all  fuch  liquors  as  we  could  manage  in  an  air-pump  ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  did  not  produce  vapours  which  deftroy- 
<d  the  values  and  the  leathers  of  the  piftons :  and  we 
thought  that  the  experiments  gave  us  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  elafticity  of  all  the  vapours  was  aft'efted  by  heat 
©ifTerer.ce  nearly  in  the  fame  degree.  For  we  round  that  the  dif- 
rietween  terence  between  their  boiling  points  in  the  air  and  tn 
their  boil-  vacuo  wag  nearly  the  fame  in  all,  namely,  about  i2ode- 

ing  points  lof  jranrermek's  thermometer.      It  is  exceedingly 

nn  air  alio    ©_ ,  .  <-  .1 
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■  difficult  to  make  experiments  of  this  kind  :  The  va- 
pours are  fo  condenfible,  and  change  their  elafticity  fo 
prodigioufly  by  a  tiifling  change  of  temperature,  that 
it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  examine  this  point  with  preci- 
G  jb.    It  is,  however,  as  we  lhall  fee  by  and  by,  a  fub- 
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jeft  of  onfide-rable  practical  importance  in  the  mechanic 
arts  ;  and  an  accurate  knowledge  ot  the  relation  would  k 
be  of  great  ufe  alfo  to  the  dilliller  :  and  it  would  be 
no  lefs  important  to  difeover  the  relation  of  their  elaftici- 
ty and  denfity,  by  examining  their  conipreflibility,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  have  afcertained  the  relation  in 
the  cale  of  what  we  call  aerial  fluids,  that  is,  fuch  as  we 
have  never  obferved  in  the  form  ot  liquids  or  folids,  ex- 
cept in  confequence  of  their  union  with  each  other  or 
with  other  bodies.  In  the  article  Pneumatics  we 
took  notice  of  it  as  fomething  like  a  natural  law,  that 
all  thefe  airs,  or  gafes  as  they  are  now  called,  had  their 
elafticity  very  nearly,  \\  not  exactly  proportional  to  their 
denfity.  This  appears  from  the  experiments  or  Achard, 
of  Fontana,  and  others,  on  vital  air,  inflammable  air, 
fixed  air,  and  fome  others.  It  gives  us  fome  preemp- 
tion to  fuppofe  that  it  holds  in  all  elaftic  vapours  what- 
ever, and  that  it  is  connected  with  their  elafticity ;  and 
it  renders  it  fomewhat  probable  that  they  are  all  elaftic, 
only  becaufe  the  caufe  of  heat  (the  matter  of  fire  if  you 
will)  is  elaftic,  and  that  their  law  of  elafticity,  in  relpect 
of  denfity,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  fire.  But  it  muft  TWhatth* 
be  obferved,  that  although  we  thus  afiign  the  elafticity e'afticityol 
of  fire  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  elafticity  of  vapour,  [•""**  m*T 
in  the  fame  way,  and  on  the  fame  grounds,  that  we  a- 
feribe  the  fluidity  ef  brine  to  the  fluidity  of  the  water 
which  holds  the  folid  fait  in  folution,  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  owing,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  to  ?.  repul- 
fion  or  tendency  to  recede  from  each  other  exerted  by 
the  particles  of  fire.  We  are  as  much  entitled  to  infer 
a  repullion  of  unlimited  extent  between  the  particles  of 
water  ;  for  we  fee  that  by  its  means  a  fingle  particle  of 
fea-falt  becomes  diileminated  through  the  whole  of  a 
very  large  veffel.  If  water  had  not  been  a  vifible  and 
palpable  lubftance,  and  the  fait  only  had  been  vifible 
and  palpable,  we  might  have  formed  a  fimilar  notion  of 
chemical  folution.  But  we,  on  the  contrary,  have 
confidered  the  quaquaverfum  motion  or  expanfion  of  the 
fait  as  a  diffemination  among  the  particles  of  water;  and 
we  haveafciibed  it  to  the  flrong  attraction  of  the  atoms 
of  fait  for  the  atoms  of  water,  and  the  attraction  of 
thefe  laft  for  each  other,  thinking  that  each  atom  of  fait 
accumulates  round  itfelf  a  multitude  of  watery  atoms, 
and  by  fo  doing  mull  recede  from  the  other  faline 
atoms.  Nay,  we  farther  fee,  that  by  torccs  which  we 
naturally  confider  as  attractions,  an  expanfion  may  be 
produced  of  the  whole  mafs,  which  will  act  againft  ex- 
ternal mechanical  forces.  It  is  thus  that  wood  fwtlls 
with  almofl  inluperable  £>rcc  by  imbibing  moitlure  ; 
it  is  thus  that  a  fponge  immerled  in  water  becomes 
really  an  elaftic  compreflible  body,  refembling  a  blown 
bladder  ;  and  there  are  appearances  which  warrant  us 
to  apply  this  mode  of  conception  to  elaftic  fluids. — 
When  air  is  fuddenly  compreffed,  a  thermometer  in- 
cluded in  it  fhows  a  rife  ot  temperature  ;  that  is,  an 
appearance  of  heat  now  redundant  which  was  former- 
ly combined.  The  heat  ieems  to  be  fqucezed  out  as 
the  water  from  the  fponge.  ,g 

Accordingly  this  opinion,  that  the  elafticity  of  fleam  Afcribcd 
and  other  \ap0ur3  is  owing  merely  to  the  attraction  for  by  f"me  ta 
fire,   and  the  confequent  dlfiemi nation  ot  their  particles  j1      ;n)Dr0« 
through  the  whole  mafs  of  fire,   has  been  entertained perly. 
by  many  naturalitls.  and  it  has  been  afcritxd  entiicly  to 
attraction.      We  by  ro  means  pretend  to  decide  ;   but 
we  think  the  analogy  by  far  too  flight  to  found  any 
1  coo- 
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confident  opinion  on  it.  The  aim  h  to  folve  phenomena 
'  by  attraction  only,  as  if  it  were  or'  more  eafy  coneep- 
tion  than  repulfion.     Confidered  merely  as  facts,  they 
are  quite   on  a   par.      The  appearances    of  nature  in 
which  we  obferve  actual  recess  of  the  parts  of  body 
from  each  other,  are  as  diftinft,  and  as  frequent  and  fa- 
miliar,  as  the  appearances  of  actual  approach.      And  if 
we  attempt  to  go  farther  in  our  contemplation,  and  to 
conceive  the  way  and  the  forces   by  which  either  the 
approximations  or  recedes  of  the  atoms  are   produced, 
we  muft  acknowledge  that  we  have   no  conception  of 
the  matter  ;  and  we  can  only  fay,  that  there  is  a  caufe 
of  thefe  motions,  and  we  call  it  a  force,  as  in  every  cafe 
of  the  production  of  motion.    We  call  it  attraction  or 
repulfion  juft  as  we  happen  to  contemplate  an  accefs  or 
a  recefs.     But  the  analogy  here  is  not  only  flight,  but 
imperfect,  and  fails  molt  in  thofe  cafes  which  are  molt 
fimple,  and  where  we  fhould  expect  it  to  be  mod  com- 
plete.    We  can  fqueeze  water  out   of  a  fponge,  it  is 
true,  or  out  of  a  piece  of  green  wood  ;  but  when  the 
white  of  an  eg?,  the  tremella,  or  fome  gums,  fwcll  to 
a  hundred  times  their  dry  dimenlions  by  imbibing  water, 
we  cannot  fqueeze  out  a  particle.      If  fluidity  (for  the 
reafoning  muft   equally  apply   to  this   as  to  vaporouf- 
nefs)  be   owing  to  an  accumulation  of  the  extended 
matter  of  fire,  which  gradually  expanded  the  folid  by 
its  very  minute  additions;  and  if  the  accumulation  round 
a  panicle  of  ice.  which  is  neceffary  for  making  it  a  par- 
ticle of  water,  be  fo  great  in  comparifon  of  what  fjives 
it  the  expanfion  of  one   degree,  as  experiment  obliges 
us  to  conclude  —it  feems  an  inevitable  confequence  that 
all  fluids  Ihould  be  many  times  rarer  than  the  folids  from 
which  they  were  produced.    But  we  know  that  the  dif- 
ference is  trifling  in  all  cafes,  and  in  lome   (water,  for 
inflance,  and  iron)   the  folid  is   rarer   than   the   fluid. 
Many  other  arguments  (each  of  them  perhaps   of  little 
weight  when  taken  alone,  but  which  are  all  fyllemati- 
cally  connected)  concur   in   rendering   it  much    more 
probable  that  the  matter  of  fire,  in  caufing  elallicity, 
'  acts  immediately  by  its  own  elafticity,  which  we  cannot 
conceive  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  mutual  tendency  in 
its  particles  to  recede  ifrom  each   other  ;  and  we  doubt 
"not  but  that,  if  it  could  be  obtained  alone,  we  fhould 
find  it  an  claftic   fluid  like  air.     We  even   think   that 
there  are  cales  in  which  it  is  obferved  in  this  itate.  The 
elaltic  force   of  gunpowder  is   vtry  much  beyond  the 
elafticity  of  all  the  vapours  which  are  produced  in  its 
deflagration,  each  of  them  being  expanded  as  much  as 
we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  by  the  great  heat  to  which 
they  are  expoled.       The  writer  of  this  article  exploded 
fume  gunpowder  mixed  with  a  conliderable  portion  of 
finely  powdered  quartz,  and  another  parcel  mixed  with 
fine  filings  ef  copper.     T-he  elafticity  was  meafured  by 
the  penetration  of  the  ball  which  was  difcharged,   and 
was  great  in  the   degree  now  mentioned.      The  experi- 
ment was  fo  conducted,  that  much  of  the  quartz  and 
copper   was  collected ;  none  of  the   quartz   had  been 
melted,   and  fome  of  the  copper  was  not  melted.      The 
heat,  therefote,  could   not  be  fuch   as  to  explain  the 
elafticity  by   expanfion  of  the  vapours  ;  and   it  became 
not  improbable  that  fire  was  acting  here  as  a  detached, 
chemical  fluid  by  its  own  elafticity.      But   to  retain  to 
our  lubject. 

There  is  one  circumftance  in  which  we  tlli#K  our 
own  experiments  (how  a  remarkable  difference  (at  leaft 
in  degree)  between  the  condenlible  and  incocdcnlibie. 
'    Vol.XVII.  Part  LL 
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vapours.    It  la  well  known,  that  when  air  is  very  fud- 
denly  expanded,  cold  is  produced,  and  heat  when  it  is 


Steam 


fuddenly  condenfed.      When  making  experiments  with  Pr.ob'ab|7 

the  hopes  of  difom  ring   the   connection    between   the  i  k°rJat  dif- 

'ilticity    and    denflty  of  the  vapours  of  boiling  water,  ference  be- 

d  alfo  of  boiling  (pints  of  turpentine,  we   found  the  tw^\caa- 


elafl 
an 

change  of  denfity  accompanied  by  a  chan  re  of  tempe-  J,"C.bl':  „ 
rature  vallly  greater  tha',  n.  the  cafe  of  incoercible  cales.  .lenQble  v»- 
When  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  was  fuddenly  allow. pouts; 
ed  to  expand  into  five  times  its  bulk,  we  obferved  the 
deprefGon  of  a  large  and  fcnfihle  air  thermometer  to  be 
at  leaft  four  or  five  times  greatei  than  in  a  limilar  ex- 
panfion of  common  air  of  the  fame  temperature.  The 
chemical  reader  will  readily  fee  reafons  for  expecting, 
on  the  contrary,  a  fmaller  alteration  of  temperature, 
both  on  account  of  the  much  greater  rarity  of  the  fluid, 
and  on  account  of  a  partial  condenfation  of  its  water, 
and  the  confequent  difengagement  of  combined  heat. 

This  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fire  which  is  com-  And'aMb 
bined  in  vapours  and  gafes  is  fo  confiderable   as  to  au- fomedif- 
thorize  us  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  fome  difference  in  the  ference  in 
chemical  conftitution  of  vapours  and  gafes,  and  that  the the  che"1'- 
connedion  between  the  fpecific  bafes  of  thevapourandthe  "lion  ci" 
fire  which  it  contains  is  not  the  fame  in  air,  for  initance,  vapour, 
as  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  ;  and  this  difference 
may  be  the  reafon  why  the  one  is  cafily  condenfible  by 
cold,  while  the  other  has  never  been  exhibited  in  a  li- 
quid or  folid  form,  except   by  means   of  its   chemical 
union  with  other  fubltances.     In  this  particular  inflance 
we  know  that  there   is  an  effential  difference — that  in 
vital  or  atmofpheric   air  there  is  not  only  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fire  which  is  not  in  the  vapour  of  water,  but 
that  it  alfo  contains  light,  or  the  caufe  of  light,  in  a 
combined  ftate.      This  is  fully  evinced  by  the  great  dif- 
covery  of  Mr  Cavtndifli  of  the  compolition  of  water. 
Here  we  arc  taught   that  water    ( and   confequcntly  it:) 
vapour)     confifls    of   air    from    which    the  fight    and 
greateft  part  of  the  fire  have  been  feparated.     And  the 
fubfequent  difcoveiies  of  the  celebrated  Lavoiiier  fhow, 
that  almolt  all  the  condenlible  gafes  with  which  we  .are 
acquainted  confjft  either  of  airs  which  have  already  loft 
much  of  their  fire  (and  perhaps  light  too),  or  of  mat- 
ters in  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  tire  or  light  being 
combined  in  this  manner. 

This  confideration  may  go  far  in  explaining  this  dif- 
ference in  the  condenfibility  of  thefe  different  (pedes  of 
aerial  fluids,  the  gafes  and  the  vapours  ;  and  it  is  with 
this  qualification  only  that  we  are  difpofed  to  allow  that 
all  bodies  are  condenGble  into  liquids  or  folids  by  ab« 
ftracting  the  heat.  In  order  that  vital  air  may  become 
liquid  or  folid,  we  hold  that  it  is  not  fuf&cient  that  a 
body  be  prefcuted  to  it  which  (hall  limply  abitract  iu 
heat.  This  would  only  abitract  its  uncombir.cd  fire. — 
But  another,  and  much  lar/er  portion  temaine  chemi- 
cally combined  by  means  o:  light,  A  chemical  affinity 
mult  be  brought  into  action  which  may  abftratt,  not 
the  fire  from  the  oxygen  (to  fpeak  in  the  language  of 
Mr  Lavoiiier),  but  the  oxygen  from  the  lire  .V.d  light. 
Aid  our  pit  ductipri  is  not  lire  detached  basis  of  air,  but 
detached  heat  and  light,  and  the  formation  of  an  o.\)  d 
of  fome  kind. 

To  prolecute  the  chemical  confideration  of  Stums  Genex^i 
farther  than  thefe   general  obfervations,   which  are  ap-misERVA- 
plicablc  to  all,  would  be  almofl  to  write  a  treatife  ofTl0N6# 
chemiitry,  and  would  be  a  repetition  of  many  things 
which  have  been  titated  of  in  fufucient  detail  in  other 
5  A  articles 
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Steam  rifes 
at  different 
tempera- 
tures, ac- 
cording as 
the  air  is 
lieavy  or 
light, 


Steam,     articles  of  this  work.     We  (hall  therefore  conclude  this 
—~r~~ '  article  with  fome  other  observations,  which  are  alio  ge- 
neral, with  refpeft  to  the  different  kinds  of  coercible 
vapours,  but  which   have   a  particular  relation  to  the 
following  article. 

Steam  or  vapour  is  an  elaftic  fluid,  whofe  elafticity 
balances  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  it  has  been 
produced  from  a  folid  or  liquid  body  raifed  to  a  fufficient 
temperature  for  giving  it  this  elafticity  ;  that  is,  for 
caufing  the  fluid  to  boil.  This  temperature  mufl  vary 
with  the  preffure  of  the  air.  Accordingly  it  is  found, 
that  when  the  air  is  light  (indicated  by  the  barometer 
being  low),  the  fluid  will  bbil  fooner.  When  the  ba- 
rometer (lands  at  30  inches,  water  boils  at  the  tempe- 
rature 2'2°.  If  it  ftand  fo  low  as  28  inches,  water 
will  boil  at  208-f.  In  the  plains  of  Quito,  or  at  Gon- 
dar  in  Abyflinia,  where  the  barometer  ftands  at  about 
21  inches,  water  will  boil  at  195°.  Highly  reftified 
alcohol  will  boil  at  1  6o°,  and  vitriolic  aether  will  boil 
at  88"  or  89".  This  is  a  temperature  by  no  means  un- 
common in  thefe  places  ;  nay,  the  air  is  frequently 
warmer.  Vitriolic  aether,  therefore,  is  a  liquor  which 
can  hardly  be  known  in  thofe  countries.  It  is  hardly 
pofhble  to  preferve  it  in  that  form.  If  a  phial  have  not 
its  ltopper  firmly  tied  down,  it  will  be  blown  out,  and 
the  liquor  will  boil  and  be  diffipated  in  fteam.  On  the 
top  of  Chimboracao,  the  human  blood  mud  be  difpofed 
to  give  out  air-bubbles. 

We  faid  fome  time  ago,  that  we  had  concluded,  from 
boil  under  fome  experiments  made  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
the  tireffure  that  fluids  DOil  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  nearly  1 20 
cf  the  v3'  degrees  lower  than  that  neceflary  for  their  boiling  in 
f?11'.  the  open  air.   But  we  now  fee  that  this  mud  have  been 

from  them,  but  a  grofs  approximation;  for  in  thefe  experiments 
the  enn-  the  fluids  were  boiling  under  the  preffure  of  the  vapour 
clufion  ^  which  they  produced,  and  which  could  not  be  abftraft- 
Tn^'i^is  ed  by  working  the  pump.  It  appears  from  the  experi. 
only  a  groiimentsof  Lord  Charles  Cavendilh,  mentioned  in  the  ar. 
approxi.na- tide  Pneumatics,  that  water  of  the  temperature  72° 


it 

A*  flu'd' 


tion-  was  converted  into  elaftic  vapour,  which  balanced  a  pref- 

fure of  }ths  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  and  in  this  ftate  it 
occupied  the  receiver,  and  did  not  allow  the  mercury  in 
the  gauge  to  fink  to  the  level.  As  faft  as  this  was  ab- 
ftratted  by  working  the  air  pump,  more  of  it  was  pro- 
duced from  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  that  the  preffure 
continued  the  fame,  and  the  water  did  not  boil.  Had 
it  been  pofhble  to  produce  a  vacuum  above  this  water, 
it  would  have  boiled  for  a  moment,  and  would  even  have 
continued  to  boil,  if  the  receiver  could  have  been  kept 
very  cold. 

**  .   r       Udou  reading  thefe  experiments,  and  fome  very  curi- 
Accountof        ^r"  5        .         r  '  1    1      ■■ 

eri  en-  ous  ones  of  Mr  Nairnc,  in  the  rhit.  1  rani.  vol.  lxvu. 
mentsto  the  writer  of  this  article  was  induced  to  examine  more 
determine  particularly  the  relation  between  the  temperature  of  the 
between10"  vaP0Ur  and  'ts  elafticity,  in  the  following  manner  : 
the  tempe-  ABCD  (fig.  2.)  is  the  feftion  of  a  fmall  digefter 
rature  of  made  of  copper.  Its  lid,  which  is  fattened  to  the  body 
vapour  and  wjtjj  fcrewS)  is  pierced  with  three  holes,  each  «f  which 
had  a  fmall  pipe  ioldered  into  it.  The  firft  hole  was 
furnifhed  with  a  brafs  fafety-valve  V,  nicely  fitted  to  it 
by  grinding.  The  area  of  this  valve  was  exactly  ^th  of 
an  inch.  There  relied  on  the  Italk  at  top  of  this  valve 
the  arm  of  a  fleelyard  carrying  a  Hiding  weight.  This 
arm  had  a  fcale  01  equal  parts,  fo  adjufled  to  the  weight 
that  the  number  on  the  fcale  correfponded  to  the  inches 
of  mercury,  whofe  preffure  on  the  under  fvface  of  the 


valve  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fleelyard  on  its  top  ;  fo  that 
when  the  weight  was  at  the  divifion  10,  the  preffure1*" 
of  the  fleelyard  on  the  valve  was  jufl  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  mercury  10  inches  hi;>h  and  ^th  of  an  inch 
b.ife.  The  middle  hole  contained  a  thermometer  T 
firmly  fixed  into  it,  fo  that  no  vapour  could  efcape  by- 
its  fides.  The  b'.Il  of  this  thermometer  was  but  a  little 
way  below  the  lid.  The  third  hole  received  occafional- 
ly  the  end  of  a  glafs-pipe  S  G  F,  whofe  defctnding  leg 
was  about  36  inches  long.  When  this  fyphon  wa3  not 
ufed,  the  hole  was  properly  (hut  with  a  plug. 

The  veffel  was  half  filled  with  diftilled  water  which 
had  been  purged  of  air  by  boiling.     The  lid  was  then 
fixed  on,  having  the  third  hole  S  plugged  up       A  lamp 
being  placed  under  the  veffel,  the  water  boiled,  and  the 
fleam   iffued   copiously  by  the  fafety-valve.     The  ther- 
mometer ftood  at  213,  and  a  barometer  in  the  room  at 
29,9  inches.     The  weight  was  then  put  on  the  fifth  di- 
vilion.     The  thermometer  immediately  began  to  life  ; 
and  when  it  was  at  2  2r,   the   fleam   iffued  by  the  fides 
of  the  valve.     The  weight   was  removed   to  the  10th 
divifion;  but  before  the  thermometer  could  be  diftinftly 
obferved,  the  fleam  was  iffuing  at  the  valve.    The  lamp 
was  removed  farther  from  the  bottom  ot  the  veffel,  that 
the  pro^refs  of  heating  might  be  more  moderate  ;  and 
when  the  fleam  ceafed  to  iffue  from  the  valve,  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  227.     The  weight  was  now  fhifted  to 
15  ;  and  by  gradually  approaching  the  lamp,  the  fleam 
again  iffued,  and  the  thermometer  was  at  13^.     This 
mode   of  trial   was  continued   all  the  way  to  the  75th 
divifion   of  the  fcale.     The  experiments  were  then  re- 
peated in  the  contrary  order  ;  that  is,  the  weipht  being 
fufpended   at   the   75th   divifion,  and-the  fteam  iffuing 
ftrongly  at  the  valve,  the  lamp  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
moment  the  fleam   ceafed  to  come  out,  the  thermome- 
ter was  obferved.   The  fame  was  done  at  the  70th,  6  5th, 
divifion,  &c.     Thefe  experiments  were  feveral  times  re- 
peated both  ways  ;  and  the  means  o(  all  the  refults  for 
each  divifion  arc  expreffed  in  the  following  table,  where 
column  1  ft  expreffes  the   elafticity   of  the  lleam,  being 
the  fum  of  29,9,   and  the  divifion  of  the  fleelyard  ;  co- 
lumn 2d  expreffes  the  temperature  of  the  fleam  corre- 
fponding  to  this  elafticity. 


its  claftici 


1. 

II 

35  inches. 

2. 9- 

40 

226 

45 

232 

50 

257 

55 

242 

60 

247 

65 

251 

70 

255 

75 

2CO 

80 

263 

85 

267 

9° 

27°T 

95 

2  74i 

ICO 

278 

105 

281 

A  very  different  procefs  was  neceflary  for  afcertaininjj 
the  elafticity  of  the  fleam  in  lower  temperatures,  and 
conlequently  under  fmaller  preffures  than  that  of  the 
atmofjphere.  The  glafs  fyphon  SGF  was  now  fixed  in- 
to its  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  digefter.  The  water  was 
made  to  boil  fmartly  for  fome  time,  and  the  fleam  iffued 
copioufly  both  at  the  valve  and  at  the  fyphon.     The 
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Steam,  lower  end  of  the  fypho^  was  now  immerfed  into  a  broad 
*""v~—  faucer  of  mercuiy,  and  the  lamp  inftantly  removed, 
and  every  thing  was  allowed  to  grow  cold.  By  this 
the  fteam  was  gradually  condenfed,  and  the  mercury 
rofe  in  the  fyphon,  without  fenlibly  finking  in  the  fau- 
cer. The  valve  and  ail  the  joints  were  fmeared  with  a 
thick  clammy  cement,  compofed  of  oil,  tallow,  and  ro- 
fin,  which  effectually  prevented  all  rngrefs  of  air.  The 
weather  was  clear  and  frofty,  the  barometer  (landing  at 
29,84,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  veflel  at  420.  The 
mercury  in  the  fyphon  flood  at  29,7,  or  fomewhat 
higher,  thus  fhowing  a  very  complete  condenfation. 
The  whole  veflel  was  furrounded  with  pounded  ice,  of 
the  temperature  3 2°.  This  made  no  fenfible  change 
in  the  height  of  the  mercury.  A  mark  was  now  made 
at  the  furface  of  the  mercury.  One  obferver  was  Ra- 
tioned at  the  thermometer,  with  inftru&ions  to  call  out 
as  the  thermometer  reached  the  divifions  42,  47,  52, 
57,  and  fo  on  by  every  five  degrees  till  it  fliould  attain 
the  boiling  heat.  Another  obfeiver  noted  the  corre- 
fponding  defcents  of  the  mercury  by  a  fcale  oi  inches, 
which  had  its  beginning  placed  at  29,84.  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  laucer. 

The  pounded  ice  was  now  removed,  and  the  lamp 
placed  at  a  confiderable  diflance  below  the  vtflcl,  fo  as 
to  warm  its  contents  very  flowly.  Thefe  obfervations 
being  very  eafily  made,  were  feveral  times  repeated,  and 
their  mean  refults  are  fet  down  in  the  following  table  : 
Only  obferve,  that  it  was  found  difficult  to  note  down 
the  defcents  for  every  fifth  degree,  becaufe  they  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other  fo  fail.  Every  icth  was  judged  fuf- 
ficient  for  eflablifhing  the  law  of  variation.  The  firft 
column  of  the  table  contains  the  temperature,  and  che 
fecond  the  defcent  (in  inches  J  of  the  mercuiy  from  the 
mark  29,84. 
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3*° 

$ 

40 

0,1 

5° 

0,2 

60 

o,35 

70 

°>5S 

80 

0,8* 

90 

1,18 

100 

i,6i 

no 

2,25 

120 

3>°o 

130 

3.95 

140 

S^S 

15° 

6,72 

160 

8,65 

170 

11,05 

180 

14,0  c 

190 

17.85 

200 

22,62 

210 

28,65 

Four  cr  five  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  column  of 
elaflicities  are  not  fo  accurate  as  the  others,  becaufe  the 
mercury  patted  pretty  quickly  through  thefe  points. 
But  the  progrefs  was  extremely  regular  through  the  re- 
maining points  ;  fo  that  the  elaflicities  correfponding  to 
temperatures  above  700  may  be  confidered  as  very  ac- 
curately afcertained. 

Not  being  altogether  fatisfied  with  the  method  em- 
ployed for  meafuring  the  elafticity  in  temperatures  above 
that  of  boiling  water,  a  better  form  of  experiment  was 
adopted.  (Indeed  it  was  the  want  of  other  apparatus 
which  made  it  neceffary  to  employ  the  former).  A  glafj 


tube  was  procured  of  the  form  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  ha- 
ving a  little  ciflern  L,  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  ' 
which  proceeded  the  fyphons  K  *nd  MN.  The  ciilern 
contained  mercury,  and  the  tube  MN  was  of  a  (lender 
bore,  and  was  about  fix  feet  two  inches  long.  The  end 
K  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  third  hole  of  the  lid,  and  the 
long  leg  of  the  fyphon  was  iuinilhed  with  a  fcale  of 
inches,  and  firmly  laltened  to  an  upright  poft. 

The  lamp  was  now  applied  at  fuch  a  dillance  from 
the  vcfTcl  as  to  warm  it  flowly,  and  make  the  water 
boil,  the  fleam  efcaping  for  fome  time  through  the  fafe- 
ty  valve.  A  heavy  weight  was  then  fufpended  on  the 
(leelyard  ;  fuch  as  it  was  known  that  the  veflel  would 
fupport,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  as  would  not  aUow 
the  ileam  to  force  the  mercury  out  of  the  long  tube. 
The  thermometer  began  immediately  to  rife,  as  alfo  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  MN.  Their  correfpondent  Rations 
are  marked  in  the  following  table : 


Sf«am. 


Temp. 

Elatl? 

2I2« 

c,o 

220 

5.9 

230 

14,6 

240 

25.0 

250 

3<5.9 

260 

5°>4 

270 

64,2 

280 

106,0 

This  form  of  the  experiment  is  much  more  fufceptible 
of  accuracy  than  the  other,  and  the  meafures  of  elafticity 
are  more  to  be  depended  on.  In  repeating  the  experi- 
ment, they  were  found  much  more  conftant  ;  whereas, 
in  the  former  method,  differences  occurred  of  two  inches 
and  upwards. 

We  may  now  connect  the  two  fets  of  experiments  into 
one  table,  by  adding  to  the  numbers  in  this  lafl  table 
the  conftant  height  29,9,  which  was  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  during  the  lafl  fet  of  obfer- 
vations. 


Temp. 

ElafU. 

32- 

0,0 

40 

0,1 

5° 

0,2 

60 

°>35 

70 

°>5S 

1 

80 

0,82 

_3 

90 

>>** 

i 

100 

1,6 

c' 

no 

2,25 

120 

3.3 

130 

3-95 

140 

5.'5 

'JO 

6,72 

160 

8,65 

170 

'1,05 

180 

14,05 

190 

'7,85 

200 

22,62 

210 

28,65 

220 

35.8 

230 

44-7 

24O 

54.9 

250 

66,8 

260 

80,3 

27O 

94.1 

280 

105,9 
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Which  a- 
gree  well 
with  th  >fc 
cf  Mr  A- 
thard. 


In  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  for 
1782,  thee  is  an  account  of  lbme  experiments  made  by 
Mr  Achard  on  tht;  clailic  force  of  fleam,  from  the  tem- 
perature 32°  to  212''.  They  agree  extremely  well 
with  t!to!e  mentioned  here,  rarely  differing  more  than 
tvfb  or  three  tenths  of  an  inch.  He  alio  examined 
the  ela'.lieity  of  the  vapour  produced  from  alcohol, 
and  found,  that  when  the  elafticity  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  vapour  of  water,  the  temperature  was  about  35° 
lower.  Thus,  when  the  elafticity  of  both  was  meaiu- 
red  by  28,1  inches  of  mercury,  the  temperature  of  the 
watery  vapour  was  2090,  and  that  of  the  fpirituous  va- 
pour was  173°.  When  the  elailicity  was  1 8,c,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  189,5,  and  that  of  the 
alcohol  154/).  When  the  elailicity  was  11,05,  fJie 
water  was  16S",  and  the  alcohol  1340, 4.  Obfcrving 
the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  equally  elaf- 
tic  vapours  of  water  and  alcohol  not  to  be  confiant,  but 
gradually  to  diminifli,  in  Mr  Achard's  experiments, 
along  with  the  elailicity,  it  hecame  interefting  to  difco- 
ver  whether  and  at  what  temperature  this  difference 
would  vanifh  altogether.  Experiments  were  according- 
ly made  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  fimilar  to  thofe 
made  with  water.  1  hey  were  not  made  with  the  iame 
fcrupttlous  care,  nor  repeated  as  they  dtferved,  but  they 
furniihed  rather  an  unexpected  refult.  The  following- 
table  will  give  the  reader  a  diftinct  notion  of  them  : 


Temp. 

Elail 

32° 

0,0 

40 

0,1 

60 

o,3 

80 

c,8 

100 

3.9 

j  20 

6.9 

140 

12,2 

160 

21,3 

180 

34. 

2O0 

52,4 

220 

78,5 

240 

n£ 

At  uitex-    ^e  &Y  l'lat  l'ie  rc^ll't  waS  unexPe^etl  '<  *°r  as  f^e  nata" 
peeled  re-    ral  boiling   point  feemed  by  former  experiments  to  be 
fultincom-in   all  fluids   about    120°  or  more  below  their  boiling 
faring  the  p0;llt  ;n  the  ordinary  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  it  was 
tur^o? "c-  reafonable  to  expect  that  the  temperature  at  which  they 
ijually  elaf.ceafed  to  emit  feniibly   elallic  fleam  would  have  iome 
tic  vapours  relation  to  their  temperatures  when  emitting  ileam  of 
»f  water     any  determinate  elafticity.     Now  as  the  vapour  of  alco- 
*ndal,.ohol.jioj  of  eiaft;c]ty  30  has   its  temperature  about  36°  low- 
er than  the  temperature  of  water  equally  elaftic,   it  was 
to  be  expedted  that  the  temperature  at  which  it  ceafed 
to  be  fenftbly  affefted  would   be  feveral  degrees  lower 
than  32°.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe.     But  this  is  a  point  that  deferves  more  attention, 
becaufe   it  is   clolely  connected  with  the  chemical  rela- 
tion between  the  element  (if  fuch  there  be)  of  fire  and 
the  bodies  into  whofe  compofition  it  feems  to  enter  as  a 
conftituent   part.      What  is  the  temperature   32°,    to 
make   it   peculiarly  connected  with  elafticity  ?   It  is  a 
temperatuie   aflumed   by   us  for  our  own  conveniency, 
on  account  of  the  familiaiity  of  water  in  our  experi- 
ments.     ./Ether,   we  know,  boils  in  a  temperature  far 
below  this,  as  appears  from   Dr  Cullen's  experiments 
narrated  iu  the  Eflays  Phyfical  and  Literary  of  Edin- 
burgh.    On  the  faith  of  former  experiments,  we  may 
be  pretty  certain  that  it  will  boil  in  vacuo  at  the  tern. 


perature — 14°,  becaufe   in  tire  air  it  boils  at  -f-iofi".     Steam 

Therefore  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  fleam  or  vapour  v~ " 

of  aether,  when  of  the  temperature  32',  will  be  very  fen. 
f:bly  elallic.  Indeed  Mr  Lavoifier  fays,  that  it  it  be 
expofed  in  an  exhauilcd  receiver  in  winter,  its  vapour 
will  fupport  met  cur)-  at  the  height  of  to  inches.  A 
feries  ot  experiments  on  this  vapour  fimilar  to  the  above 
would  be  very  inftru&ive.  We  even  wifh  that  thofe  on 
alcohol  were  more  carefully  repeated.  If  we  draw  a 
curve  line,  of  which  the  abfeiffa  is  the  line  of  tempera^ 
tures,  and  the  orditiates  are  the  conefponding  height?  of 
the  mercury  in  thefe  experiments  on  water  and  alcohol, 
we  (hall  obferve,  that  although  ihey  both  fcnfibly  coin- 
cide at  32' ,  and  have  the  ablcifia  *or  their  common  tan- 
gent, a  very  fmall  error  of  obfervation  may  be  the  caufe 
of  this,  and  the  curve  which  exprelfes  the  elafticity  of 
fpirituous  vapour  may  really  interfeft  the  other,  and  go 
backwards  conliderably  beyond  yi  . 

This  range  of  experiments  gives  rife  to  fome  curious  rh,  fe  n 
and  important  reflections.     We  now  fee  that  no  parti-  perimcni 
cwlar  temperature  is   neceflary   for  water  aff timing  the>'"e  r"* 
form  of  permanently  elallic  vapour  ;  and  that  it  h  high-'"])  "«"' 
ly  probable  that  it  affumes  this  form  even  at  the  temoe- 
rature  32°  ;  only  its  elailicity  is  told  fmall  to  afford  us 
any  lenlible  meaiure.     It  is   well  known  that  even  ice 
evaporates  (fee  experiments  to  this  purpofe  by  Mr  Wil- 
fon  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaft'ons,  when  a  piece  of  Vol.  In 
polifhed  metal  covered  with  hoarfrofl  became  perfectly 
clear  by  expofmg  it  to  a  dry  frofty  wind). 

Even  mercury  evaporates,  or  is  converted  into  elaftic 

vapour,  when  all  external  preffnre  is  removed.    The  dim 

film  which   may  frequently  be   obferved  in   the  upper 

part   of  a  barometer  which  (lands  near  a  ftream  of  air, 

is  found  to  be  fmall  globules  of  mercury  flicking  to  the 

inlide  of  the  tube.     They  may  be  feen  by  the  help  of 

a  magnifying  glafs,  and  are  the  bell  tell  of  a  well  made 

barometer.      They  will  be  entirely  removed  bv  caufing 

the  mercury  to   rife  along  the  tube.     It  will  lick  them 

all  up.     They  confifl  ot  mercury  which  had  evaporated 

in  the  void  fpace,  and  was  afterwards  condenfed  by  the 

cold  glafs.     But  the  elailicity  is  too  fmall  to  occafion  a 

fenfible   depreffion   of  the  column,  even  when  confider- 

ably  warmed  by  a  candle. 

Many  philosophers  accordintrlv  imagine,  that  fponta-        2* 
„•        •      1         .  1       j   ■    Spor.un 

neons  evaporation    in   low  temperatures  is  produced  in  Q'js  c 

this  way.  But  we  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  and  mull  ration  p 
Hill  think  that  this,  kind  of  evaporation  is  produced  byd'^ed  h 
the  diflolving  power  of  the  air.  When  moiil  air  is  fud-  . 
denly  rarefied,  there  is  always  a  precipitation  of  water.  0le"fiz  " 
This  is  molt  diflinclly  feen  when  we  work  an  air-pump 
brifkly.  A  mi!l  is  produced,  which  we  fee  plainly  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  But  by  this  new  doc- 
trine the  very  contrary  fhotild  happen,  becaufe  the  ten- 
dency of  water  to  appear  in  the  elaftic  form  is  promo- 
ted by  removing  the  external  preffure  ;  and  we  really 
imagine  that  more  of  it  now  actually  becomes  fimpk 
elaftic  watery  vapour.  But  the  mifl  or  precipitation 
fhows  incontrovertibly,  that  there  had  been  a  previous 
folution.  Solution  is  performed  by  forces  which  aft  in 
the  way  of  attraction  ;  or,  to  exprefs  it  more  fafely,  ro- 
tations are  accompanied  by  the  mutual  approaches  of 
the  particles  of  the  menllruum  and  folvend  :  all  fuch  ten- 
dencies are  obferved  to  increafe  by  a  diminution  of  di- 
ftance.  Hence  it  muji  follow,  that  air  of  double  denfi- 
ty  will  diflolve  more  than  twice  as  much  water.  There- 
fore when  w«  fuddenly  rarefy  faturated  air  (even  tho* 

it* 
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Steam,     its  heat  fhould  not  diminifh)   fome  water  muft  be  let 
■"    >  go.      What  may  be  its  quantity  we  kno.v  not  ;  but   it 

maybe  more  than  what  would  now  become  elaflic  by 
this  diminution  of  funounding  preff'.re  ;  -.ad  it  is  not 
unlikely  but  this  may  have  fome  effeel  in  producing 
the   veficles   which   we   lound   fo  to    explain. 

Thefe   may  be  filled  with  pure  wal  ■     ..d  be 

floating  in  a  fluid  compofed  of  watei  in  air. 

An  experiment  of  Fontana's  fecms  to  put  this  m::t;er 
out  or  doubt.  A  diftilling  apparatus  AB  (fig.  4.) 
was  fo  contrived,   that   the  heat  was  applied  above  the 


jih,  another  equal  diminution  of  temperature  wiO 
diminifh  this  new  bulk.  !th  very  nearly.  Thus  in  our 
experiments,  the  temperatures  110°,  14c0  1-0%  200% 
230  ,  are  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  having  equal  diffe- 
rences ;  and  we  fee  that  the  correfponding  elalticities 
2,25,  5,15,  11,05,  22>62>  44,7,  are  very  neatly  in 
the  continued  proportion  of  1  to  2.  The  elafticity 
coi  responding  to  the  temperature  260  deviates  conGde- 
rably  from  this  law,  which  would  give  8S  or  8j  in- 
ltead  of  8:  ;  and  the  deviation  incrcafes  in  the  hi 
temperatures.     But  lti.ll  we  fee  that  there  is  a  confider- 


ftirrace  of  the  water  in  the  alembic  A.     This  was  done     able  approximation  to  this  law  ;   and  it  will  frequently 
by  inclofing  it  in  another  veffcl  CC,  filled  with  hot  wa-     aflilt  us  to  recoiled,  that  whatever  be  the  prefent  tern- 
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ter.  In  the  receiver  B  there  was  a  fort  of  barome- 
ter D,  with  an  open  ciftem,  in  order  to  fee  what 
prefTure  there  was  on  the  fur.ace  of  the  fluid.  While 
the  receiver  and  alen.bic  contained  air,  the  heat  applied 
at  A  produced  no  fenfible  diftillation  during  feveral 
hours :  But  on  opening  a  cock  E  in  the  receiver  at 
its  bottom,  and  making  the  water  in  the  alembic  to  boil, 
fleam  was  produced  which  foon  expelled  all  the  air, 
and  -ollowed  it  through  the  cock.  The  cock  was  now 
fhut,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  grow  cold  by  removing 
the  lire,  and  applying  cold  water  to  the  alembic.  The 
barometer  fell  to  a  level  nearly.  Then  warm  water 
was  allowed  to  get  into  the  outer  veffel  CC.  The  ba- 
rometer rcfe  a  little,  and  the  diftillation  went  on  brifkly 
without  the  fmalleft  ebullition  in  the  alembic.  The  con- 
clulion  is  obvious :  while  there  was  air  in  the  receiver 
and  communicating  pipe,  the  diftillation  proceeded  en- 
tirely by  the  diffolving  power  of  this  air.  Above  the 
water  in  the  alembic  it  was  quickly  faturated;  and  this 
faturation  proceeded  flowly  along  the  ftill  air  in  the 
communicating  pipe,  and  at  laft  might  take  place  thro' 
the  whole  of  the  receiver.  The  fides  of  the  receiver 
being  kept  cold,  fhould  condenfe  part  of  the  water  dif- 
folved  in  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  and  this  fhould 
trickle  down  the  fides  and  be  collefted.  But  any  per- 
fon  who  has  obferved  how  long  a  cryllal  of  blue  vi- 
triol will  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  glafs  of  Itiil  water  be- 
fore the  tip."e  will   reach   the  furface,  will  fee  that  it 

o  .... 

muft  be  next  to  impoffible  for  diftillation  to  go  on  in 
thefe  circumllances  ;  and  accordingly  none  was  obfer- 
ved. But  when  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  was 
filled  with  pure  watery  vapour,  it  was  fupplied  from 
the  alembic  as  fall  as  it  was  condenfed  in  the  receiver, 
jull  as  in  the  pulle  glafs. 

Another  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  thefe 
experiments  is,  that  Nature  feems  to  affect  a  certain 
flaw  in  the  dilatation  of  aeriform  fluids  by  heat.  They 
feem  to  be  dilatable  nearly  in  proportion  ot  their  ]  fe"- 
fent  dilatation.  For  it  we  tuppofe  that  the  vapours 
refemble  air,  in  having  their  elafticity  in  any  given  tem- 
perature proportional  to  their  dciifity,  we  mult  fuppofe 
that  if  fleam  of  the  elafticity  60,  that  is,  fupporting  6c 
inches  of  mercury,  were  lubjected  to  a  prclfure  of  30 
inches,  it  would  expand  into  twice  its  preient  bulk. 
The  augmentation  of  elafticity  thcretore  is  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  bulk  into  which  it  would  expand  in  order 
to  acquire  its  former  elafticity.  Taking  the  increafe 
of  elafticity  therefore  as  a  mealure  of  the  bulk  into 
which  it  would  expand  under  one  conltant  prefTure, 
we  fee  that  equal  increments  of  temperature  pro- 
duce neatly  equal  multiplications  of  bulk.  Thus  if  a 
certain  diminution  of  temperature  uaui;Ul:c  its  bulk 


perature,  an  increafe  of  30  degrees  doubles  the  elaftici- 
ty and  the  bulk  of  watery  vapour. 

That  40  will  increafe  the  elafticity  from 
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This  is  fufficiently  exact  for  moft  pra&ic-l  purpofes. 
Thus  an  engineer  finds  that  the  injection  cools  the  cy- 
linder of  a  fteam-engine  to  1920.  It  therefore  leaves 
a  fleam  whofe  elafticity  is  |ths  of  its  full  elafticity, 
=  18  inches  £.  But  it  is  better  at  all  times  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  table.  Obferve,  too,  that  in  the  lower 
temperatures,  i.e.  below  1  io°,  this  increment  of  tem- 
perature does  more  than  double  the  elafticity.  j0 

This  law  obtains  more  remarkably  in  the  incoercible  Obtains 
vapours  ;  fuch  as  vital  air,   atmolpheric  air,   fixed  air,  m°re  re- 
&c.  all  of  which  have  alio  their  elafticity  proportional  ™al*utly 
to  their  bulk  inverfely  :  and  perhaps  the  deviation  from  treble  va^" 
the  law  in  tteams  is  connected  with  their  chemical  dif-  pour*, 
ference  ot  conftitution.     If  the  bulk  were  always  aug- 
mented in  the  lame  proportion  by  equal  augmentations 
o!  temperature,  the  elalticities  would  be  accurately  re- 
prelented   by  the   ordinates  of  a  logarithmic  curve,  of 
which  ihe  temperatures  are  the  correfponding  abfeiffe  ; 
ar*d  we  might  contrive  fuch  a  fcale  for  our   thermome- 
ter, that  the  temperatures  would  be  the  common  loga- 
rithm-, of  the  elasticities,  or  of  the  bulks  having  equal 
elafticity  ;  or,  with  our  prefent  fcale,  we  msy  find  f 
a  multiplier  m  for  the  number  x  of  degrees  of  our  ther- 
mometer (above   that  temperature  where  the  elafticity 
is  equal  to  unity  >,  that  this  multiple  fnall  be  the  com- 
mon logarithm  of  the  elafticity  y  ;  fo  that  171  x  =z  log.  y. 

But  our  experiments  are  hot  fuff.cicnt'y  accurate  : 
determining  the  temperature-  uiurc  the  elafticity  is  Rita- 
fured  by  )  inch  ;  becaufe  in  thefe  temperatures  th# 
elalticities  vary  by  exceedingly  '.mail  quantities.  B  it 
if  we  take  1  1,04  for  the  ur.it  of  riaiticity,  and  number 
our  teii^jrrature  from  170",  and  make  m  =  0,010055, 
we  (hall  find  the  product  wi  x  to  be  very  nearly  the  lo- 
garithrh  of  the  elafticity.  The  deviations,  however. 
!  -n  this  law,  arc  too  great  to  make  this  equation  of 
any  life.  But  it  is  very  practicable  to  frame  an  equa- 
tion which  fhall  coirefpond  with  the  experiments  ttr 
any  degree  of  accuracy  ;  and  it  has  been  done  for  air 
in  a  tranflation  of  General  Roy's  Meafurement  ot  the- 
Bafe  at  Hounflow  Heath  into  French  by  Mr  Prony. 
It  La  as  follows  ;  Lit  sc  be  the  degrees  o:  Reaumur'* 
5  iher- 
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Steam.     ♦V(.rmometer  ;  let  y  be  the  expanflon  of  io.oco  parts 

*— -v of  air  ;  let  e  be  =   ic,  m  —  7,7976,  n  =  0,01708  : 

then  v  =  t  "'  +  "  v— 6-'7,5.  Now  e  being  =  10,  it  is 
plain  that  e  "+"  "  is  the  number,  of  which  m  -J-  n  x  is 
the  common  logarithm.  This  formula  is  very  exact  as 
far  as  the  temperature  6>,G:  but  beyond  this  it  needs  a 
correction  ;  becaufe  air,  like  the  vapour  of  water,  docs 
I,,  not  expand  in  the  exact  proportion  of  its  bulk. 
And  is  cor..      We  obferve  this  law  confiderably  approximated  to  in 
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fuel ;  an  i  it  is  f;reatly  worth  while  to  know  whether 
any  faving  may  be  made  ot  this  article.  Thus  we  know 
that  diftillation  will  go  on  either  under  the  preiTurc  of 
the  air,  or  in  an  alembic  and  receiver  from  which  the 
air  has  been  expelled  by  lleam  ;  and  we  know  that  this 
lail  may  be  conducttd  in  a  very  low  temperature,  even 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  human  body.  But  it  is  un- 
certain whether  this  may  not  employ  even  a  grtater 
quantity  of  fuel,  as  v/ell  as  occafion  a  great  expence  of 
time.      We  are  difpofed  to  think,  that  when  there  is  no 


valuta  s. 


of  the  bulk  not;on  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fuppofed  expanding 

of  elam'c"ycaufe  Produces  the  cfFcft-  Whcn  vaP0U^  of  the  bulk 
4  is  expanded  into  a  bulk  5  by  an  addition  of  io  de- 
grees of  fenfible  heat,  a  certain  quantity  of  fire  goes  in- 
to it,  and  is  accumulated  round  each  particle,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  temperature  of  each,  which  formerly 
was  m,  is  now  m+ic.  Let  it  now  receive  another  equal 
augmentation  of  temperature, 

the  bulk  is  — —  or  63,  and  the  arithmetical  increafe  of 

4 
bulk  is  tj.  The  abfolute  quantity  of  fire  which  has 
entered  it  is  greater  than  the  former,  both  on  account 
of  the  greater  augmentation  of  fpace  and  the  greater 
temperature.  Confequently  if  this  vapour  be  compref- 
fed  into  the  bulk  c,  there  muft  be  heat  or  fire  in  it 
which  is  not  necelTary  for  the  temperature  m  -f-20,  far 
Jefs  for  the  temperature  m  -f-  10.  It  muft  therefore 
emerge,  and  be  difpofed  to  enter  a  thermometer  which 
has  already  the  temperature  m  -J-  20:  that  is,  the  va- 
pour muft  grow  hotter  by  compr.flion  ;  not  by  fquee- 
zmg  out  the  heat,  like  water  out  of  a  fponge,  but  be- 
cav.fe  the  law  of  attraction  for  heat  is  deranged.  It 
would  be  a  very  valuable  acquifition  to  our  knowledge 


Steam. 


fiderably      tjie  augmentation  of  the  bulk  or  elailicity  of  elallic  va. 

!'f>lr"1"ma' pours ;  that  is,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  given  increment  of  air  in  the  apparatus,  and  when  the  condenfation  can  be 
theaug-  temperature  makes  very  nearly  the  fame  proportional  Ipeedily  performed,  the  proportion  of  fuel  expended  to 
mentation    augmentation  of  bulk  and  elalticity.   This  gives  us  fome     the  fluid  which  comes  over  will  diminifh  continually  as 

the  heat,  and  confequently  the  dentity  of  the  (learn,  is 
augmented  ;  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  quantity  of  com- 
bined heat  muft  be  lefs.  In  the  mean  time,  we  earneil- 
ly  recommend  the  trial  of  this  mode  of  dillillation  in 
veffels  cleared  of  air.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  work  with  fmaller  fires-,  and  it  would 
fecure  us  agiinft  all  accidents  of  blowing  off  the  head 
This  is  nowm-f-2c,  and  of  the  Hill,  often  attended  with  terrible  confequences(B), 
We  muft  not  conclude  this  article  without  taking 
notice  of  fome  natural  phenomena  which  feem  to  owe 
their  origin  to  the  action  oi  tlaftic  fteam. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  refemblance  of 
the  tremor  and  fuccuilions  obferved  in  the  (hocks  of  ma- 
ny earthquakes  to  thote  which  may  be  felt  in  a  veflel 
where  water  is  made  to  boil  internally,  while  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  ebullition  is  (lifled  by  the  cold  of  the  up- 
per parts  ;  and  we  have  likewife  (fated  the  objections 
which  are  ufually  made  to  this  theory  of  earthquakes. 
We  may  perhaps  tefume  the  fubject  under  the  article 
Volcano  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  do  not  hefitate  to 
fay,  that  the  wonderful  appearances  of  the  Geyzer 
fpring  in  Iceland  (fee  Huer  ;  and  Iceland,  n°3 — 5.) 
are  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  expanfion  of  fteam  in 


to  learn  with  precifion  the  quantity  of  feniible  heat  pro-     ignited  caverns.     Of  thefe  appearances  we  fuppofe  the 


duced  in  this  way ;  but  no  fatisfactory  experiments  have 
yet  been  made.  M.  Lavoifier,  with  his  chemical  friends 
■and  colleagues,  were  bufily  employed  in  this  inquiry  ; 
but  the  wickednefs  of  their  countrymen  has  deprived 
the  world  of  this  and  many  other  important  additions 
which  we  might  have  expected  from  this  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  philofopher.  He  had  made,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  de  la  Place,  a  numerous  train  of  accurate 
and  expenfrve  experiments  for  meafuring  the  quantity 
of  latent  or  combined  heat  in  elaftic  vapours.     This  is 

evidently  a  very  important  point  to   the  diftiller  and     Partly  condenfed  by  the  cold  fides  of  the  cavern,  which 
practical  chemilt.     This  heat  muft  all  come  from  the      «  gradually  warms,  till  it  condenfes   no  more.     This 

produc 


whole  train  to  be  produced  as  follows. 

A  cavern  may  be  fuppofed  of  a  fhape  analogous  tor^pia,,,. 
CBDEF  (fig.  5.),  having  a  perpendicular  funnel  AB»u  of  the 
ifluing  from  a  deprefted  part  of  the  roof.      The  part  FP,le"nm,'n, 
may  be  lower  than  the  reft,  remote,  and  red-hot.    Such       fc  Ge5r" 
places  we  know  to  be  frequent  in  Iceland.     Water  may  jn  Iceland 
be  continually  trickling  into  the  part  CD.      It  will  fillby  the 
it  up  to  B,  and  even  lip  to  Ec,  and  then  trickle  (lowly forcc  °f 
along  into  F.     As  foon  as  any  gets  into  contact  withftcam' 
an   ignited  part,   it   expands  into  elaftic  fteam,  and  is 


(b)  We  earneftly  recommend  this  fubject  to  the  confrderation  of  the  philofopher.  The  laws  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  elaftic  vapeur,  or  the  general  phenomena  which  it  exhibits,  give  us  that  link  which  connects  che- 
miltry  with  mechanical  philofophy.  Here  we  fee  chemical  affinities  and  mechanical  forces  fet  in  immediate  op- 
pofition  to  each  other,  and  the  one  made  the  indication,  characteriftic,  and  meafure  ot  the  other.  We  have  not 
the  lead  doubt  that  they  make  but  one  fcienee,  the  Science  of  Univerfal  Mechanics ;  nor  do  we  defpair  o!  feeing 
the  phenomena  of  folution,  precipitation,  cryflalliz.ation,  fermentation,  nay  animal  and  vegetable  fecretion  and 
afTimilation,  luccefstully  invetUgated,  as  cafes  of  local  motion,  and  explained  by  the  agency  of  central  forces.  Some 
thing  of  this  kind,  and  that  not  inconfiderable,  was  done  when  Dr  Cullen  firlt  fhowed  how  the  double  affini- 
ties might  be  illuilrated  by  the  afiiftance  of  numbers.  Dr  Black  gave  to  this  hint  (ior  it  was  little  more) 
that  elegant  precifion  which  characterizes  all  his  views.  Mr  Kirwan  has  greatly  promoted  this  ftudy  by  his 
numerous  and  ingenious  examples  of  its  application  ;  and  the  mod  valuable  paflages  of  the  writings  of  Mr 
Lavoifier,  are  thofe  where  he  traces  with  logical  precifion  the  balancings  uf  force  which  appear  in  the  chemical 
phenomena.  It  is  from  the  frmilar  balancings  and  confequent  meafurements,  which  maybe  obferved  and  obtained 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  that  we  are  to  hope  for  admiflion  into  this  almoft  unbounded  fcienee  of  contemphu  on.  We 
have  another  link  equally  interelting  and  promifing,  viz.  the  production  of  heat  by  fridtion.  This  alfo  highly 
d'.ferves  the  confideration  of  the  mathematical  philofopher. 
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production  of  fleam  hinders  not  in  the  fmallefl  decree 
the  trickling  of  more  water  into  F,  and  the  continual 
produftion  of  more  fteam.  This  now  prefTes  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  CD,  and  caufes  it  to  rife  gra- 
dually in  the  funnel  BA  ;  but  (lowly,  becaufe  its  cold 
furface  is  cor.denfing  an  immenfe  quantity  of  (learn  We 
may  eafily  fuppofe  that  the  water  trickles  taiter  into  F 
than  it  is  expended  in  the  produftion  or  fteam;  fo  that 
it  reaches  farther  into  the  ignited  part,  and  may  even 
fall  in  a  llream  into  fome  deeper  pit  highly  ignited.  It 
will  now  ptoduce  fteam  in  fall  abundance,  and  of  pro- 
digious el.'.fticity ;  and  at  once  pu(h  up  the  water  thro' 
the  funnel  in  a  folid  jet,  and  to  a  great  height.  This 
mud  continue  till  the  furface  of  the  water  finks  to  ED. 
If  the  lower  end  of  the  funnel  have  any  inequalities  or 
notches,  as  is  mod  likely,  the  fteam  will  get  admiflion 
along  with  the  water,  which  in  this  particular  place  is 
boiling  hot,  being  Superficial,  and  will  get  to  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel,  while  water  is  dill  preffed  in  below.  At 
lad  the  fteam  gets  in  at  B  on  all  fides  ;  and  as  it  is  con- 
verging to  B,  along  the  furface  of  the  water,  with  pro- 
digious velocity  it  fweeps  along  with  it  much  water,  and 
blows  it  up  through  the  funnel  with  great  force.  When 
this  is  over,  the  remaining  Ilea:'-,  blows  out  unmixed 
with  water,  growing  weaker  as  it  is  expended,  till  the 
bottom  of  the  funnel  is  again  (lopped  by  the  water  in- 
creafing  in  the  cavern  CB.D.  All  the  phenomena  above 
ground  are  perfeftly  conformable  to  the  neceflary  con- 
sequences of  this  very  probable  conftruction  of  the  ca- 
vern. The  feeling  of  being  lifted  up,  immediately  be- 
fore the  jet,  in  all  probability  is  owing  to  a  real  heaving 
up  of  the  whole  roof  of  the  cavern  by  the  lirll  expanfion 
of  the  great  body  of  (learn.  We  had  an  accurate  delcrip- 
tion  of  the  phenomena  from  perfons  well  qualit  ed  to 
judge  of  thefe  matters  who  vifited  thefe  celebrated 
fprings  in  1 7 89. 

SrF.i.\t-Engine,  is  the  name  of  a  machine  which  de- 
rives its  moving  power  from  the  eladicity  and  conden- 
fibility  of  the  fleam  of -boiling  water.  It  is  the  mod 
valuable  nrefent  which  the  arts  of  life  have  ever  received 
from  the  philofopher.  The  mariner's  compals,  the  te- 
lefcope,  gunpowder,  and  other  moft  ufeful  fervants  to 
human  weaknels  and  ingenuity,  were  the  produftionsof 
chance,  and  we  do  not  exaftly  know  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  them  ;  but  the  (leam-engine  was,  in  the 
very  beginning,  the  refult  of  refleftion,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  ingenious  mind  ;  and  every  improvement 
it  has  received,  and  every  alteration  in  its  conftruftion- 
and  principles,  were  alfo  the  refults  of  philofophical 
ftudy. 

The  flcam-enjiae  was  beyond  all  doubt  invented  by 
the  marquis  of  Worcefter  during  the  reign  of  Cha.  II. 
-This  nobleman  publifhed  in  1663  a  fmall  book  intitled 
A  Century  of  Inventions;  giving  fome  obfeure 
and  enigmatical  account  of  an  hundred  difcoveries  or 
contrivances  of  his  own,  which  he  extols  ai  of  great 
importance  to  the  public.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
perfon-ot  much  knowledge  and  great  ingenuity:  but 
his  delcription  or  accounts  of  thele  inventions  leem  not 
fo  much  intended  to  inllruft  the  public,  as  to  raife  won- 
der  ;  and  his  encomiums  on  their  utility  and  impor- 
tance are  to  a  great  degree  extravagant,  relembling  more 
the  puff  of  an  advertiling  tradefman  than  the  p.i'.riotic 
communications  of  a  gentleman.   The  marquis  of  Wor- 


cefter was  indeed  a  projeftor,  and  very  impoitunate  and  Steiat. 
myflerious  withal  in  his  applications  for  public  encou-  En*lr< 
ragement.  His  account,  however,  of  the  ileam-engine,  * 
although  by  no  means  fit  to  give  us  any  dillinft  notions 
of  its  ftrufture  and  operation,  is  exact  as  far  as  it  goes, 
agreeing  precffely  with  what  we  now  know  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  It  is  N  68.  of  his  inventions.  His  words  are  as 
follow  :  "  This  admirable  method  which  I  propofe  of 
railing  water  by  the  force  of  fire  has  no  bounds  if  the 
veffels  be  (hong  enough  :  for  I  have  taken  a  cannon, 
and  having  filled  it  4'hs  full  of  water,  and  that  up  its 
muzzle  and  touch-hole,  and  expofed  it  to  the  fire  for 
24  hours,  it  budl  with  a  great  explofion.  Having  af- 
terwards difcovered  a  method  of  fortifying  veffels  inter- 
nally, and  combined  them  in  fitch  a  way  that  they  fill- 
ed and  afted  alternately,  I  have  made  the  water  fpout 
in  an  uninterrupted  dream  40  feet  high;  and  one  vefl-J 
of  rarefied  water  raifed  40  of  cold  water.  The  perfon 
who  conducted  the  operation  had  nothing  to  do  but 
turn  two  cocks;  fo  that  one  velTel  of  water  being  confir- 
med, another  begins  to  force,  and  then  to  fill  itfclf  with 
cold  water,  and  fo  on  in  fucceflion."  a 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  noble  inventor  could  ever  But  firflre- 
intereft  the  public  by  thefe  accounts.  His  character  asduCe1 to 
a  projeftor,  and  the  many  failures  which  perfons  of  thisfT"1.1"  <T 
turn  ot  mmd  daily  experience,  probably  prejudiced  peo-Vary. 
pie  againll  him,  and  prevented  all  attention  to  his  pro- 
jects. It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  expei  imental  phi'.ofophy  was  profecuted  all  over 
Europe  with  uncommon  ardour,  that  thefe  notions  again 
engaged  attention.  Captain  Savaiy,  a  perfon  alfo  of 
great  ingenuity  and  ardent  mind,  law  the  reality  and 
practicability  of  the  marquis  of  Worcefter's  projeft. 
He  knew  the  great  expanlive  power  of  fteam,  and  had 
difcovered  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
reconverted  into  water  by  cold  ;  and  he  foon  contrived 
a  machine  for  railing  water,  in  which  both  of  thefe 
properties  were  employed.  He  fays,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely his  own  invention.  Dr  Defagulieis  infills  that 
he  only  copied  the  marquis's  invention,  and  chatges 
him  with  grofs  plagiarifm,  and  with  having  bought  up 
and  burned  the  copies  of  the  marquis's- book,  in  otder 
to  fecure  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  to  himfelf.  This 
is  a  very  grievous  charge,  and  fhould  have  been  fub- 
(lantiated  by  very  diftinft  evidence.  Defagulieis  pro- 
duces none  luch  ;  and  he  was  much  too  late  to  know 
what  happened,  at  that  time.  The  argument  which  he 
gives  is  a  very  fooliih  one,  and  gave  him  no  title  to 
conlider  Savaiy's  experiment  as  a  falfehood  ;  for  it 
might  have  happened  precisely  as  Savary  relates,  and  not 
as  it  happened  to  Defaguiliers.  The  fa  ft  is,  that  Sa. 
vary  obtained  his  patent  of  invention  a'ier  a  hearing  of 
objeftions,  among  which  the  difcovery  of  the  marquis 
ot  Worcefter  was  not  mentioned  :  and  it  is- certain  that 
the  account  given  in  the  Century  of  Inventions  could 
inftruft  no  perfon  who  was  not  Sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  fteam  to  be  able  to  invent  the 
machine  himiclf.  , 

Captain  Savary  obtained  his  patent  after  I  .v'mg  aHuallyV^'m  ha»- 
ereiteu  feveral  machines,  of  which  he  gave  a  uefcriptioiv'  °  c:a;m  *° 
in  a  book  intitled  The  Miner's  Friend,  pobhThed  in ^  '^ve£; 
1696,  and  in  another  work  publifhed  in  1699.      Much'prei  ch  pit- 
about  this  time  Dr  Papin,  a  Frenchman  and  fellow  oftei:d. 
the    Royal   Society,   invented  a  method  of  dilTolving 
bones  and  other  auimal  folids  in  water,  by  confining 
6  them 
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them  in  clofe  veiTcls,  which  he  called  dicesters,  fo  as    The  Engllfh  engineer8  had  by  this  time  fo   much  im 
to  acquire  a  great  degree  of  heat.     For  it  mull  be  ob- 
ferved  in  this  place,  that  it  had  been  difcovered  long 


before  (in  1684)  by  Dr  Hooke,  the  mo'l  ir.quiiitive 
experimental  philofopher  of  that  inquifitive  age,  that 
water  could  not  be  made  to  acquire  above  a  certain 
temperature  in  the  open  air  ;   and  that  as  foon  as  it  be- 


proved  Savary's  firlt  invention,  that  it  fupplanted  all 
others.  We  have  therefore  no  hefitation  in  giving  the 
honour  of  the  firil  and  complete  invention  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Worcefler  ;  and  we  are  not  difpofed  to  refufe 
Captain  Savary's  claim  to  originality  as  to  theconftruc- 
tion  of  the  machine,  and  even   think  it  probable  that 
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gins  to  boil,  its  temperature  remains  fixed,  and  an  in-     his  own  experiments  made  him  fee  the  whole  indepen- 
crcafe  of  heat  only  produces  a  more  violent  ebullition,     dent  of  the  marquis's  account. 


and  a  more  rapid  wafte.  But  Papiu's  experiments  made 
the  elaftic  power  of  fteam  very  familiar  to  him  :  and 
when  he  left  England  and  fettled  as  profeflbr  of  mathe- 
matics at  Marpurgh,  he  made  many  aukward  attempts 
to  employ  this  force  in  mechanics,  and  even  for  railing 


Captain  Savary's  engine,  as  improved  and  Amplified 
by  himfelf,  is  as  follows. 

A  (fig.  6.)  reprefents  a  ftrong  copper  boiler  proper- 
ly built  up  in  a  furnace.  There  proceeds  from  its  top 
a  large  fteam-pipe  B,  which  enters  into  the  top  of  an- 


water.      It  appears  that  he  had  made  experiments  with     other  ftrong  veffel  R  called  the  receiver.      This  pipe 
this  view  in  1698,  by  order  of  Charles  Landgrave  of    has  a  cock  at  C  called  the  steam-cock.     In  the  bot- 


Heffe.  For  this  reafon  the  French  affect  to  confider 
him  as  the  inventor  of  the  fteam-engine.  He  indeed 
published  fome  acccunt  of  his  invention  in  1707;  but 
he  acknowledges  that  Captain  Savary  had  alfo,  and 
without  any  communication  with  him,  invented  the 
fame  thing.     Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking 


torn  of  the  receiver  is  a  pipe  F,  which  communicates 
iidewife  with  the  rifing  pipe  KGH.  The  lower  end 
H  of  this  pipe  is  immerfed  in  the  water  of  the  pit  or 
well,  and  its  upper  part  K  opens  into  the  ciltern  into 
which  the  water  is  to  be  delivered.  Immediately  be- 
low the  pipe  of  communication  F  there  is  a   valve  G, 
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at  the  description  which  he  has  given  of  thefe  inven-     opening  when  preffed  from  below,  and  (hutting  when 


tions,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Ada  EruJitorum, 
JApftf,  and  in  Leupold's  Theatrum  Mathinarum,  will 
fee  that  they  are  mod  aukward,  abfurd,  and  impracti- 
cable. His  conceptions  of  natural  operations  were  al- 
ways vague  and  imperfect,  and  he  was  neither  philo- 
fopher nor  mechanician. 

We  are  thus  anxious  about  the  claim  of  thofe  gentle- 
men, becaufe  a  moft  refpeclable  French  author,  Mr  Bof- 


prelTed  downwards.  A  fimilar  valve  is  placed  at  I, 
immediately  above  the  pipe  of  communication.  Latlly, 
there  is  a  pipe  ED  which  branches  off  from  the  rifing 
pipe,  and  enters  into  the  top  of  the  receiver.  This 
pipe  has  a  cock  D  called  the  injection-cock.  The 
mouth  of  the  pipe  ED  has  a  nozzle  /pietced  with 
fmall  holes,  pointing  from  a  centre  in  eveiy  direction. 
The  keys  of  the  two  cocks  C  and  D  are  united,  and  the 


tot]  fays  in  his  Hyclrodjnamique,  that  the  firft  notion'of     handle^/j  is  called  the  regulator 


the  fteam-engine  was  certainly  owing  to  Dr  Papin,  who 
had  not  only  invented  the  digefter,  but  had  in  1695 
publiftied  a  little  performance  defcribing  a  machine  for 
railing  water,  in  which  the  piftons  are  moved  by  the 
vapour  of  boiling  water  alternately  dilated  and  conden- 
fed.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  Papin's  firft  publication  was 
in  1707,  and  his  pifton  is  nothing  more  than  a  floater 


Let  the  regulator  be  fo  placed  that  the  fteam-cock  C 
is  open  and  the  injection  cock  D  is  fhut  ;  put  water  in- 
to the  boiler  A,  and  make  it  boil  ftrongly.  The  fteam 
corning  from  it  will  enter  the  receiver,  and  gradually 
warm  it,  much  fteam  being  condenfed  in  producing  this 
effect.  When  it  has  been  warmed  fo  as  to  condenfe  no 
more,   the   fteam   proceeds   into  the   riling   pipe  ;    the 


on  the  furface  of  the  water,  to  prevent   the  wafte   of    valve  G  remains  (hut  by  its  weight  ;  the  fteam  lifts  the 
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fteam  by  condenfation  ;  and  the  return  of  the  pifton  is 
not  produced,  as  in  the  fteam-engine,  by  the  condenfa- 
tion of  the  fteam,  but  by  admitting  the  air  and  a  co- 
lumn of  water  to  prefs  it  back  into  its  place.  The 
whole  contrivance  is  fo  aukward,  and  fo  unlike  any 
diftinct  notions  of  the  fubjeit,  that  it  cannot  do  credit 
to  any  perfon.  We  may  add,  that  much  about  the 
fame  time  Mr  Amontons  :ontrived  a  very  ingenious 
but  intricate  machine,  which  he  called  a Jire-v. beet.  It 
confifted  of  a  number  of  buckets  placed  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel,  and  communicating  with  each  other 
hy  very  intricate  circuitous  piffages.  One  part  of  this 
circumference  was  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  and 
another  to  a  itream  or  ciftern  o;  cold  water.  The 
communications  were  fo  dilpofed,  that  the  fteam  pro- 
duced in  the  buckets  on  one  fide  of  the  wheel  drove 
the  water  into  buckets  on  the  other  fide,  fo  that  one 
<;.de  ot  the  wheel  was  always  much  heavier  than  the 
other  ;  and  it  muft  there  fore  turn  round,  and  may  ex- 
ecute !on-c  work.  The  death  of  the  inventor,  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  machine,  caufed  it  to  be  neglected. 
Anoth  ."  member  off  the  Parifian  academy  of  faiences 


valve  I,  and  gets  into  the  rifing  pipe,  and  gradually 
warms  it.  When  the  workman  leels  this  to  be  the  cafe, 
or  hears  the  rattling  of  the  valve  I,  he  immediately  turns 
the  fteam-cock  fo  as  to  fhut  it,  the  injection-cock  ftill 
remaining  fhut  (at  lead  we  may  fuppofe  this  for  the 
prefent).  The  apparatus  muft  now  cool,  and  the  fteam 
in  the  receiver  collapfes  into  water.  There  is  nothing 
now  to  balance  the  preiTure  of  the  atmofphere ;  the 
valve  I  remains  (hut  by  its  weight ;  but  the  air  incum- 
bent on  the  water  in  the  pit  prelTcs  up  this  water 
through  the  fuction-pipe  HG,  and  caufes  it  to  lift  the 
valve  G,  and  flow  into  the  receiver  R,  and  fill  it  to  the 
top,  if  not  more  than  20  or  25  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  pit  water. 

The  fteam-cock  is  now  opened.  The  fteam  which, 
during  the  cooling  of  the  receiver,  has  been  accumula- 
ting in  the  boiler,  and  acquiring  a  great  elafticity  by  the 
action  of  the  fire,  now  rufiies  in  with  great  violence,  and, 
preffing  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver, 
caufes  it  to  fhut  the  valve  G  and  open  the  valve  I  by 
its  weight  alone,  and  it  now  flows  into  the  rifing  pipe, 
and  would  Hand  on  a  level  if  the  elafticity  of. the  fteam 


( Mr  Deflandes)  alfo  presented  to  the  academy  a  project     were  no  more  than  what  would  balance  the  atmofphtrical 

.'  ^  fleam-wheel,   where  the  impullive  force  ot  the  va-     preffure.     But  it  is  much  more  than  this,  and  therefore 

pour  was  employed;  but  it  met  with  ao  encouragement,     is  prefii  the   water  out  oi  the  receiver  into  the  riling 

pipe, 
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pipe,  and  will  even  caufe  it  to  come  out  at  K,  if  the 
elafticity  of  the  fteam  is  fufriclenlly  great.  In  order  to 
enlure  this,  the  boiler  has  another  pipe  in  its  top, 
covered  with  a  /afety-vAve  V,  which  is  kept  down  by  a 
weight  W  fnfpended  on  a  ftcelyard  L  M.  '['his  weight 
is  fo  adj  ufted  that  its  prcfliire  on  the  fafety- valve  is  fome- 
what  greater  than  the  preffure  of  a  column  of  water 
V i  as  high  as  the  point  of  difcharge  K.  The  fire  is 
fo  regulated  that  the  (team  is  always  iffuing  a  little  by 
the  loaded  valve  V.  The  workman  keeps  the  fleam- 
valve  open  till  he  heare  the  valve  I  rattle.  This  tells  him 
that  the  water  is  all  forced  out  of  the  receiver,  and 
that  the  Ream  is  now  following  it.  He  immediately 
turns  the  regulator  which  (huts  the  fleam-cock,  and 
now,  for  the  firft  time,  opens  the  injeftion-cock.  The 
cold  water  trickles  at  firft  through  the  holes  of  the  noz- 
zle f,  and  falling  down  through  the  fteam,  begins  to 
condenfe  it  ;  and  then  its  elafticity  being  lefs  than  the 
prefliire  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  KED/,  the  cold  wa- 
ter fpouts  in  all  directions  through  the  nozzle,  and, 
quick  as  thought,  produces  a  complete  condenfation. 
The  valve  G  now  opens  again  by  the  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere  on  the  water  of  the  pit,  and  the  receiver  is 
loon  filled  with  cold  water.  The  injection-cock  is  now 
fhiit,  and  the  fteam-cock  opened,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  now  repeated  ;  and  fo  on  continually. 
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ftrengthen  the  vefiels  from  within  by  radiated  bars  ami     I  • 
by  hoops,  but  in  vain.      Very  final]   b' lilers  or  evaoora-     ' 

tors  were  then   tried,   kept  red  hot,   or  nearly  fo,  aid  r"~ " 

fupphed  with  a  flender  dream  of  water  trickling  into 
them  ;  but  this  afforded  no  opportunity  of  making  a 
collection  of  fleam  during  the  refrigeration  of  the  re- 
ceiver, fo  as  to  have  a  magazine  ot  (learn  in  readincfa 
for  the  next  forcing  operation  ;  and  the  working  of 
fuch  machines  was  always  an  employment  of"  great 
danger  and  anxiety.  , 

The  only   fituation  in  which  this   machine  could  be  T1-1'  >'  rai 
employed  with  perfect  fafety,  and  with  fome  effect,  was  ^  "!  ^  %' 
where  the  whole  lift  did  not  exceed  30  or  35  ftct.     In '[ ',.^. 
this  cafe  the  gi  eat  eft  part  of  it  was  performed  by  theon'y  in  cer- 
fiiCtion-pipe,   and  a  very  manageable  preiTure  v.a<  fuffi-*»uilitiuu 
cient  for  the  reft.      Several  machines  of  this  kind  were  lu'"' 
ereCted   in   England   about   the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury.    A  very  large  one  was  erected  at  a  falt-wcrk  in 
the  louth  of  France.     Here  the  water  was  to  be  tailed 
no  more   than   18  feet.     The   receiver   was   capacious, 
and  it  was  occafionally  fupplied  with  fteam  from  a  final! 
falt-pan   conftructed  on  purpote   with   a  cover.     T:ie 
entry  of  the  fteam  into  the  receiver  merely  allowed  the 
water  to  run  out  of  it  by  a  large  valve,  which  was  open- 
ed by  the  hand,  and  the  condenfation  was  produced  by 
the  help  of  a  fmall  forcing  pump  alio  worked  by  the 


ferve  to  give  the   reader  an  introductory  notion  of  the 
operation  ;  but  a  more  minute   attention   mu ft   be  paid 


iai  c. 
Tliis  is   the  fimple  account  of  the   procefs,  and  will     In  fo  particular  a  fituation  as  this  (and  many  fuch  may 

occur  in  the  endlefs  variety  of  human  wants),  this  is  a 
very  powerful  enaine  ;  and  having  few  moving  and  rub- 
bing parts,  it  mull  be  of  great  durability.  This  circum- 
ftance  has  occasioned  much  attention  to  be  given  to  this 
firil  form  of  the  engine,  even  long  after  it  was  fupplant- 
ed  by  thofe  of  a  much  better  conftruftion.  A  very  in- 
genious attempt  was  made  very  lately  to  adapt  this  con- 
ilruction  to  the  ufes  of  the  miners.  The  whole  depth 
of  the  pit  was  divided  into  lifts  of  1 5  feet,  in  the  fame 
maimer  as  is   frequently  done  in  pump-machines.     In 


to  many  oartirulars  before  we  can  lee  the  properties  and 
defec+s  of  this  ingenious  machine. 

The  water  is  driven  along  the  rifing  pipe  by  the 
elafticity  of  the  fteam.  This  mull  in  the  boiler  and 
eveiy  part  of  the  machine,  exert  a  preffure  on  every 
I  Inch    of  the  vefiels  equal  to  that  of  the  upright 

of  water.      Suppofe  the  water  to  be  raifed  ioo 
feet,  about  25  of  this  may  be  done  in  the  fuftion-pipe  ; 


that  is,  the   upper  part  of  the  receiver  may  be  about     each  of  thefe  was  a   fuftion-pipe  14  feet   long,   having 
25  feet  above  the  furface   of  the   pit-water.     The  re-     above  it  a  fmall  receiver  like  R,  about  a  foot  high,  and 


maining  75  muft  be  done  by  forcing,   and  every  fquare 
inch  of  the  boiler  will  be  fqueezed  out  by  a  preffure  of 
more  than   30   pounds.     This  very   moderate  height 
therefore  requires  very  ilrong  vefiels  ;  and  the  Maiquis 
of  Worcefter  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  their  burfl- 
ing.      A  copper  boiler  of  fix  feet  diameter  muft  be 
of  an  inch  thick   to   be  juft  in  equilibrio  with  this  pref- 
fure :    and  the  foldered   joint  will  not  be  able  to  with- 
ltand  it,  efpecially  in  the  high   temperature  to  which 
the  water  muft  be  heated  in  order  to  produce  fleam  of 
fufficient    elafticity.     By  confulting  the   table  of  the 
elafticity  of  fteam  deduced   from  our  experiments  men- 
tioned in  the  precedin  j  article,   we  fee   that   this   tem- 
perature muft  be  at  lead  2800  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter.     In  this  heat  foft  folder   is  juft   readv  to    melt, 
and  has  no  tenacity  ;  even  fpelter  folder  is  conliderably 
weakened  by   it.      Accordingly,   in  a  machine  erected 
by  Captain   Savary   at  York  Buildings  in  London,  the 
.  workman  having  loaded   the  fafety-valve  a  little  more 
thi.n  ufual  to  make  the  engine  work  more  brifkly,   the 
boiler  burft   with  a  dreadful  explofion,   end   blew    up 
the  furnace  ar.d  adjoining   parts  of  the  building  as  if  it 
had   been   gunpowder.      Mr   Savary    fucceeded   pretty 
well   in  raiting    moderate  quantities  of  water  to  fmall 
heights,  but  could  make  nothing  of  deep  mines.    Many 
attempts   were  made,  on   the  Marquis's  principle,  to 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 


its  capacity  fomewhat  greater   than   that  of  the  pipe. 
This  receiver  had  a  valve  at  the  head  of  the   fuction- 
pipe,  and  another  opening   outwards  into  the  little  c  i  I - 
tern,  into  which  the  next  fuilion-pipe  above  dipped  to 
take  in    water.      Each  of  thefe  receivers  fent  up  a  pipe 
from  its  top,  which  all  met  in  the  cover  of  a  large  vef- 
fel  above  ground,  which  was  of  double  the  capacity  of 
all  the  receivers  and  pipes.     This  veffd  was  cine  on  ail 
fides.      Another  veffel  of  equal  capacity  was  placed  im« 
mediately  above  it,  with  a  pipe  from  its  bottom  parting 
through  the  cover  of  the  lower  veflcl  and  reaching  near 
to  its  bottom       This   upper   veffel   communicates  with 
the  boiler,  and  conftitutes  the  receiver  of  the  !tcam-en- 
gine.      The  operation  is   as   follows  :   The  lower  veflcl 
is  full  of  water.     Steam  is  admitted  into  the  upper  vef- 
kl,  which  expels  the  air  by  a  valve,   and  fills  the  veflcl. 
It  is   then   condenfed  by  cold  water.       The  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  would  caufe   it  to  enter  by  all  the  fuc- 
tion-pipts  of  the  different  lifts,  and  prefs  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  lower  receiver,  and  force  it  into  the 
upper  one.     But  becaufe  each  fuc'tion-pipe  dips  in  a 
ciftern   of  water,  the   air  prefles   this  water  before  it, 
raifes  it  into  each  of  the  little  receivers  which   it  fills, 
and  allows  the  fpring   of  the   air  (which  was  formerly) 
in  them,  but  which  now  partes  up  into  the  lower  recei- 
ver) to  force  the  water  out  of  the  lower  receiver  into  the 
S  B  upper 
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Steam-     upper  one.  When  this  has  been  completed,  the  fteam  is  by  infpecting  the  table  of  elafticity.     Thus,  if  the  vefTel    Steam, 

llll.  a!'"ain  admitted  into  the  upper   receiver.     This  allows  be  cooled  no  lower  than  i8o:,  we  fhould  lofc  one  half  ^  Er|g''" 

the  water  to  run  back  into  the  lower  receiver,  and  the  of  the  preffure  of .  the  atmofphere  ;   ii  cooled  to  120,        /"~ 

aii-  1   .      1    ii  i        eivers  in  the  pit,  and  allows  we  fhould  Hill  loie   ,'^tii.      The  infpection  of  this  table 

the  water  to   run   out   of  each  into  its   proper  ciilern.  is  o;  great  ufe  for  underftanding  and  improving  tins  ■  0- 

By  thii  it  vvater  i  en  raifed  ble  machine  ;  and  without  a  conftant  recollection  o   the 

1  ;    eet.     The  ope  ation  may  i!  .  continu-  claflicity  of  llcaii!  con  ig  to  its       tual  , 

ally.  we  fliall  never  have  a  notion  ol  the  niceties  of  its  0| 

The  contrivance  is  id  lar  to  fome  tion.  jo 
whic  1  a  to  bi  n  I  with  in  the  hydraulics  0:  Schottus,  The  rapidity  with  which  the  i'^ara  is  cor..'.  1  [i  d  is  ' 
Sturmius,  and  other  Gen  ■  til  the  opera-  really  aftonifhing.  Experiments  have  been  made  on 
tii!  be  1  i  Qow  ;  and  we  imagine  that  fteam-veffels  ol  1  i  feet  in  diameter  and  feven  I  et  hi  [h; ;,;  j,  " 
the  expeni  mufi  b«  great,  becaufe  it  mull  till  and  it  has  been  found,  that  about  four  ounces  of  wa  r,  mis 
aver)  1 .  !  very  cold  vefTel,  which  mult  wall  e  a  as  warm  as  the.  human  blood,  will  produce  a  complete  condenn 
gteat  portion  of  it  by  condenfation.  We  fee  by  fome  condenfation  in  lefs  than  a  fecond  5  that  -is,  will  pro- 
late publications  of  the  very  i  Mr  Blackey,  duce  all  the  condenfation  that  it  is  capable  of  producing) 
that  he  is  Hill  attempting  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  leaving  a'1  elallicity  about  fth  of  the  claflicity  of  ch  ! 
this  1  '  rdme  c  itrivance  of  this  kind;  but  air.  In  another  experiment  with  the  fame  fleam-vefTel, 
we  imagine  that  they  will  be  ineffectual,  except  in  fome  no  cold  water  was  allowed  to  get  into  it,  but  it  was 
S  very  particular  fitnations.  made  to  communicate  by  a  lon^  pipe  four  inch 
Occafii  r.s  For  the  great  defect,  of  the  machine,  even  when  we  diameter  with  another  vefTel  immerfed  in  cold,  water, 
great  wal  e  fee-are  it  acrainft  all  rifk  of  burlling,  is  the  prodisji-  The  condenfation  was  fo  rapid  that  the  time  could  not 
and  fuel.  ous  wa^e  °f  fleam,  and  confeqnemly  of  fuel.  Daily  be  meafured  :  it  certainly  did  not  exceed  h  If  a  fecond. 
experience  fhows,  that  a  few  fcattered drops  of  cold  wa-  Now  this  condenfation  wac.  performed  by  a  very  trilling 
ter  is  fuffieient  for  producing  an  almoft  inllantineous  furface  ol  contact.  Perhaps  we  may  explain  it  a  little 
condenfation  of  a  great  quantity  of  fteam.  Therefore  in  this  way  :  When  a  mafs  of  [team,  in  immediate  con- 
when  the  fleam  is  admitted  into  the  receiver  of  Savary's  tact  with  the  cold  water,  is,coi  ii  '.avoid, 
engine,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  cold  top  and  into  which  the  adjoining  flc«*r*inltantly  expands  ;  and 
cold  water,  it  iscondenfed  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  the  by  this  very  expanfion  its  capacity  for  heat  is  increafed, 
water  does  not  begin  to  fublide  till  its  furface  has  become  or  it  grows  cold,  that  is,  abllra&s  the  heat  (com  the 
fo  hot  that  it  condenfes  no  more  fleam.  It  may  now  fteam  fituated  immediately  beyond  it.  And  in  this  ex- 
begin  to  yield  to  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  fteam  ;  panlion  and  refrigeration  it  is  itfelf  partly  coi  fed  or 
but  as  foon  ?.s  it  defcentls  a  little,  more  of  the  cold  fur-  convened  into  water,  and  1.  \  a  void,  into  which  the 
face  of  the  receiver  comes  into  contact,  with  the  fleam,  circumjacent  fleam  immediately  expands,  and  produces 
and  condenfes  more  of  it,  and  the  water  can  defcend  no  the  fame  effcel  on'the  fleam  beyond  it.  And  thus  it  may 
farther  till  this  addition  of  cold  furface  is  heated  up  to  happen  that  the  abiiraftion  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  heat 
the  ftate  of  evaporation.  This  rapid  condenfation  goes  from  an  inconfiderable  mafs  of  fteam  may  produce  a 
on  all  the  while  the  water  is  descending.  By  fome  ex-  condenlation  which  may  be  very  extenfive.  Did  we  know 
periments  frequently  repeated  by  the  wi  iter  of  this  arti-  the  change  made  in  the  capacity  of  ile:.ni  f<  r  heat  bv  a 
cle,  it  appears  that  no  lefs  than  -\  *  ths  of  the  whole  fleam  given  change  of  bulk,  we  mould  be  able  to  tell  exactly 
is  ufelefsly  condenfed  in  this  mannet ,  and  not  more  than  what  would  be  the  eflcft  of  this  local  aiiua!  cor.  lenfa- 
xTth  is  employed  in  allowing  the  water  to  defcend  by  tion.  But  experiment  has  not  as  yet  given  us  any  pic- 
ks own  weight  ;  and  he  has  reafon  to  think  that  the  tife  notions  on  this  fubject.  We  think  that  this  rapid 
portion  thus  wafted  will  be  confiderably  greater,  if  the  condenlation  to  a  great  diflance  by  a  very  moderate 
ileam  be  employed  to  force  the  water  out  of  the  receiver  actual  abftraction  of  heat  is  a  proof  that  the  capacity  of 
to  any  confiderable  height,  fteam  lor  heat  is   prodigiously   increafed  bye.    <  (son. 

Obferve,  too,  that  all  this  wafle  mil  ft  be  repeated  in  We  fay  a  very  modcr  ..  ftra&on  of  heat,  bc> 
every  fucceeding  flroke  ;  for  the  whole  receiver  mutt  very  little  heat  is  neceffavy  to  raife  tour  ounces  of  blood- 
be  cooled  again  in  order  to  fill  itfelf  with  water.  warm  water  to'  a  boiling  temperature,  which  will  unfit 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminifh  this  it  for  condenfmg  fleam.  The  remarkable  phenomenon 
wafle  ;  but  all  to  little  purpofe,  becaufe  the  very  fill-  of  inow  and  ice  produced  in  the  Hungarian  machine, 
ini'  of  the  receiver  with  cold  water  occafions  its  fides  when  the  air  condenfed  in  the  receiver  is  allowed  to 
walle  tocondenfe  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fteam  in  the  fuc-  blow  through  the  cock  (fee  Pneumatics),  fhows  this- 
uniuccefs-  cecdinc  llroke.  Mr  Blackey  has  attempted  to  leffen  to  be  the  cafe  in  moifl  air,  that  is,  in  air  holding  water 
W»  this  by  ufing  two  receivers.  In  the  full  was  oil ;  and  in  a  itate  of  chemical  lolution.  We  feefomething  very 
into  this  only  the  fleam  was  admitted.  This  oil  palled  like  it  in  a  thunder-florm.  A  fmall  black  cloud  fome- 
to  and  fro  between  the  two  receivers,  and  never  touched  times  appears  in  a  particular  fpot,  and  in  a  very  few  fe- 
the  water  except  in  a  fmall  furface.  But  this  hardly  conds  fpreads  over  many  hundred  acres  of  fky,  that  is, 
produced  a  fenfible  diminution  of  the  wafle  :  for  it  mult  a  precipitation  of  water  goes  on  with  that  rapid  difiu- 
now  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  necefiity  for  the  full  (ion  We  imagine  that  this  increafe  of  capacity  or  de- 
cylinder's  being  cooled  to  a  confiderable  degree  below  niand  for  heat,  and  the  condenlation  that  mult  enfue  if 
the  boiling  point ;  Qtherwife,  though  it  will  condenfe  this  demand  is  not  fupplied,  is  much  more  remar 
much  fleam,  and  allow  the  water  to  life  into  the  receiver,  in  pure  watery  vapours,  and  that  this  is  a  capital  dif- 
there  will  be  a  great  diminution  of  the  height  of  fuftion,  tinotion  of  their  conltitution  from  vapours  diflulved  in 
unlefs  the  veffel  be  much  cooled.     This  appears  plainlv  air. 

3  Thc 
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Steifi-  The  reader  muil  now  be  fo  well  acquaintr  '  with  what 

Engine-     pifl'cs  in  the   fteam-veffel,    and  with  the  exterior  refults 
"  from  it,   as  readily  to  comprehend  the  propriety  of  the 

chanoes  which  we  (hall  now  defcribe  as  having  been 
made  in  the  conllruction  and  principle  of  the  iteam  un- 
it gi"e. 
itrercpt*  Of  all  places  in  England  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall 
"  flood  moft  in  need  of  hydraulic  afliilance;  and  Mr  Sa- 
vary  was  much  engaged  in  projects  for  draining  them 
by  his  fleam  engine.  This  made  its  conllrndtion  and 
principles  well  known  among  the  machinifts  an<!  ■ 
r.eeis  of  that  neighbourhood.  Among  thefe  were  a 
Mr  Newcomen,  an  iron-monger  or  blackfmith,  and  Mr 
Cawley  a  glazier  at  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire,  wiio  had 
dthhled  much  with  this  machine.  Newcomen  was  a 
ptrfon  of  fome  reading,  and  was  in  particular  acquaint- 
ed with  the  perfon,  writings,  and  projects  of  his  coun- 
tryman Dr  Hooker.  There  are  to  be  found  among 
Hooke's  papers,  in  the  poffefCon  of  the  Royal  So 

notes  of  obfervations,  for  the  ufe  of  Newcomen  his 
countryman,  on  Papin's  boalled  method  of  tranfmitti:: r 
to  a  .;  1  eat  diftance  the  action  of  a  mill  by  means  of  pipes. 
Papin's  project  was  to  employ  the  mill  to  work  two  air- 
pumps  of  great  diameter.  The  cylinders  of  thefe  pumps 
were  to  communicate  by  means  of  pipes  with  equal  cy- 
linders furniihtd  with  piilons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  diftant  mine.  Thele  pi-ions  were  to  be  connected, 
by  means  or  levers,  with  the  pilton-rods  of  the  mine. 
Therefore,  when  the  pillon  of  the  air-pump  at  the  mill 
was  drawn  up  by  the  mill,  the  correfponding  pifton  at 
the  fide  of  the  mine  would  be  preffed  down  by  the  at- 
niofphere,  and  thus  would  raife  the  piftonrod  in  the 
mine,  and  draw  the  water.  It  would  appear  from  thefe 
notes,  that  Dr  Hooke  had  diffuaded  Mr  Newcomen 
from  erecting  a  machine  on  this  principle,  of  which 
he  li  id  expofed  the  fallacy  in  feveral  difcourfes  before 
the  Royal  Soci  tv.  One  paiTage  is  remaikr.ble.  "Could 
he  (n  P  pin)  make  a  fpeedy  vacuum  under  your 

fecoia'  ur  w    rk  is  done." 

It  is  hi  I  Lj  probable  that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  fpe- 
Clllation,  it  occurred  to  Mr  Newcomen  that  the  va- 
cuum lie  1<.  n  uch  wanted  might  be  produced  by  lleam, 
and  that  th's  ^ave  rile  to  his  new  principle  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fleam-engine.  The  fpecific  deiideratum  was 
in  Xewcomen's  mind;  and  therefore,  when  Savary's  en- 
gine appeared,  and  became  known  in  his  neighbourhood 
many  years  after,  he  would  readily  catch  at  the  help 
which  it  promifed. 

Savaty  however  claims  the  invention  as  his  own  ; 
but  '  witzer,  who  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  both, 
is  pt'f:  ;ive  that  Newcomen  was  the  inventor.  By 'his 
principles  (as  a  quaker)  Icing  averfe  from  contention, 
lie  was  content-. d  to  (1  are  the  honour  and  the  profits 
with  Savary,  whofe  acquaintance  at  court  enabled  him  to 
procure  the  patent  in  1705,  in  which  all  the  three  were 
ted.  Poflerity  has  done  jultice  to.  the  modell  in- 
ventor, and  the  machine  is  univerfally  called  Newco- 
lt>  principle  and  mode  of  uperation 
may  be  clearly  conceived  as  follows. 

Let  A  (fig.  7.)  reprefent  a  great  boiler  properly 
built  in  a  furnace.  At  a  fmall  height  above  it  is  a 
cylinder  CbBC  of  metal,  bored  very  truly  and  fmooth- 
ly.  The  boiler  communicates  with  this  cylinder  by 
means-  of  the  throat  or  I  NQ.     The  lower 

aperture  of  this  pipe  is  (hut  by  die  plate  N,  which  is 
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id   very  fitt,    fo    as  to  apply  very  accurately  to     Steam. 
thc  whole  circumference  of  the  orifice.      This  plat- 
called  the  regulator  or  fteam-cock,  and  it  turns  hori-  V~'~V~~J 

illy  round  an  axis  la  which  pafles  throu  -h  the  top 
of  the  boiler,  and  is  nicely  fitted  to  the  locket,  like  the 
if  a  cock,  b j  .     The  upper  end  of  this  axis 

is  fumiflied  with  a  handJe  b  T. 

A  pillon  P  is  fufpended  in  this  cylinder,  and  made 
air-tight  by  a  packing  of  leather  or  foft  rope,  well  till- 
ed with  tallow  ;  and,  for  greater  fecurity,  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  is  kept  above  the  pillon.  The  pifton-rod 
PD  is  fufpended  by  a  chain  which  is  fixed  to  the  u^per 
extremity  F  of  the  arched  head  FD  of  the"" great  lever 
or  Working  Beam  HK,  which  turns  on  the  gudgeon 
O.  There  is  a  fimilar  arched  head  EG  at  the  other 
end  of  the  beam.  To  its  upper  extremity  E  i>  fixed  a 
chain  carrying  the  pump-rod  XL,  which  raifes  the  water 
from  the  mine.  The  load  on  this  end  of  the  beam  is 
made  to  exceed  confiderably  the  weight  ot  the  pillon 
P  at  the  other  extremity. 

At  fome  fmall  height  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
is  a  ciflern  W  called  the  Injlction  Cistern.  From 
thi3-defcends  the  Injection  Pipe  ZSR,  which  enters 
the  cylinder  through  its  bottom,  and  terminates  in  a 
fmall  hole  R,  or  fometimes  in  a  nozzle  pierced  with 
many  fmaller  holes  diverging  from  a  centie  in  all  di- 
rections. This  pipe  has  at  S  a  cock  called  the  In- 
jection Cock,  fitted  with  a  handle  V. 

At  the  oppoiite  fide  of  the  cylinder,  a  little  above  its 
bottom,  there  is  a  lateral  pipe,  turning  upwards  at  the 
extremity,  and  there  covered  by  a  clack-valve  /,  call- 
ed the  Snifting  Valve,  which  has  a  little  difh  round 
it  to  hold  water  ;or  keeping  it  air-tight. 

There  proceeds  alio  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
a  pipe  de g  h  1  paffing  behind  the  boiler),  of  which  the 
lower  end  is  turned  jip  wards,  and  is  covered  with  a  valve 
/-.  This  part  is  immerfed  in  a  cittern  of  water  V,  call- 
ed the  Hot  Well,  and  the  pipe  itfelf  is  called  the 
Eduction  Pipe.  Laftly,  the  boiler  is  furm'fh.ed  with 
-  led  the  Puppet  Clack  (which    is  not 

reprelented  in  this  fketch  for  want  of  room),  in  the  fan  e 
manner  as  Savary's  engine.  This  valve  is  generally  load- 
ed with  one  or  two  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  to  that 
it  allows  the  fteam  to  efcape  when  its  elafticity  is  T-th 
greater  than  that  o-"  common  air.  Thus  all  rifle  of 
hurtling  the  boiler  is  avoided,  and  the  prefTure  outwards 
is  verv  m  idei  ite  ;  fo  alfo  is  the  heat.  For,  by  infpec- 
ting  the  table  of  vaporous  ela'Ticity,  we  fee  that  the 
heat  correlpcnding  to  $l  inches  of  elafticity  is  only 
about  ;i6°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 

Thefe  are  all  the  effential  parts  of  the  engine,  and 
are  here  drawn  in  the  moft  Cmple  form,  till  our  know- 
It  de  of  their  particular  offices  fhall  (how  the  pro- 
priety of  the  peculiar  forms  which  arc  given  to  them. 
Let  us  now  fee  how  the  machine  is  put  in  motion, 
and  what  is  the  nature  or  its  work.  ,- 

The  writer  in  the  boiler  being  fuppoLd  to  be  in  a  Hem 
ftate  or   (Irong  ebullition,  and  the  fteam  ifhiing  by  thc!""chi.e 
.dw,  let  us  confider  tin.*  machine  in  a  ftate  or n,,^" 
reft,  having  both  the  fteam-cock  and  injection  cock  fliuts*nd  the  m- 
The  retting  polition  or  attitude  of  the  machine  mult  be;ur:    f  t!-<= 
fuch  as  appears  in  this  fketch,  the  pump  rods  preponde-"0''1, 
rating,  and  the  gr-??.t  pifton  being  drawn  up  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.      Now  open  the  lleam  cock  by  turning 
the  handle  T  of  the  regulator.     The  lleam  from  the 
j  B  2  boikr 
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boiler  will  immediately  rufh  in,  and  fly 
cy!ini.!i  i,  will  mix  with  the  air.  Much  of  it  will  he  eon 
led  by  the  cold  ftirface  of  the  cylinder  and  pifton, 
and  the  water  produrcd  from  it  will  trickle  down  the 
fides,  and  r  in  off  by  the  eduction  pipe.  This  conden- 
fation  and  walte  of  (team  will  continue  till  the  whole  cy- 
linder and  piltori  are  made  as  hot  as  boiling  water. 
When  this  happens,  the  (team  will  begin  to  ooen  the 
fnifting  valve/,  and  iffue  through  the  pipe  ;  (lowly  at 
firil  and  very  cloudy,  being  mixed  with  much  air.  The 
blaft  at  /'  will  grow  ftronger  by  degrees,  and  more  tranf- 
parent,  having  already  carried  off  the  gieatell  part  of 
the  common  air  which  filled  the  cylinder.  We  fuppo- 
led  that  the  water  was  boiling  brifkly,  fo  that  the  fteam 
was  iffuing  by  the  fafcty-valve  which  is  in  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  and  through  every  crevice.  The  opening  of  the 
fteam-cock  puts  an  end  to  this  at  once,  and  it  has  fome- 
times  happened  that  the  cold  cylinder  abftracts  the 
fteam  from  the  boiler  with  fuch  aftonifhing  rapidity, 
that  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  has  burff  up  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  We  may  here  mention  an  ac- 
cident of  which  we  were  witneflcs,  which  alfo  ihows 
the  immenfe  rapidity  of  the  condenfation.  The  boiler 
was  in  a  frail  (Vied  at  the  fide  of  the  engine-houfe;  a 
fhoot  of  fnow  from  the  top  ot  the  houfe  fell  down  and 
broke  through  the  roof  of  the  fhed,  and  was  fcattered 
over  the  head  ot  the  boiler,  which  was  of  an  oblong  or 
oval  fliape.  In  an  inttant  the  fides  of  it  were  fquec^ed 
together  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere. 

When  the  manager  of  the  engine  perceives  that  not 
only  the  blaft  at  the  fnifting  valve  is  ftrong  and  fteady, 
but  that  the  boiler  is  now  fully  fupplied  with  fleam  of 
a  proper  ftrength,  appearing  by  the  renewal  of  the  dif- 
char^e  at  the  fafety-valvc,  he  (huts  the  fteam- cock,  and 
opens  the  inje&ion  cock  S  by  turning  its  handle  V. 
The  preffure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  injeftion- 
pipe  ZS  immediately  forces  fome  water  through  the 
(pout  R.  This  coming  in  contact  with  the  pure  va- 
pour which  now  fills  the  cylinder,  condenfes  it,  and  thus 
makes  a  partial  void,  into  which  the  more  diftant  fteam 
immediately  expands,  and  by  expanding  collapfes  (as  has 
been  already  obferved).  What  remains  in  the  cylinder 
no  longer  balances  the  atmofpherical  preffure  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  in  the  injeCtion-ciftern,  and  therefore 
the  water  fpouts  rapidly  through  the  hole  R  by  the 
joint  aftion  of  the  column  ZS  and  the  unbalanced  pref- 
fure of  the  atmofphere  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  fnifting 
valve /"and  the  eduction-valve  h  are  fhut  by  the  unba- 
lanced preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  The  velocity  of  the 
injection  water  mull  therefore  rapidly  increafe,  and  the 
jet  will  dalh  (if  fingle)  againft  the  bottom  of  the  pifton, 
and  be  fcattered  through  the  whole  capacity  of  the  cy- 
linder. In  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time,  therefore,  the  con- 
denfation of  the  fteam  becomes  univerfal,  and  the  elalti- 
city  of  what  remains  is  almoft  nothing.  The  whole 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  exerted  in  the  upper  furface 
of  the  pifton,  while  there  is  hardly  any  on  its  under 
fide.  Therefore,  if  the  load  on  the  outer  end  E  of  the 
working  beam  is  inferior  to  this  preffure,  it  mult  yield 
to  it.  The  pifton  P  mud  defcend,  and  the  pump  pifton 
L  mull  afcend,  bringing  along  with  it  the  water  of  the 
mine,  and  the  motion  mult  continue  till  the  great  pifton 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  ;  for  it  is  not  like 
the  motion  which  would  take  place  in  a  cylinder  of  air 


rarefied  to  the  fame  degree.     In  this  laft  cafe,  the  im- 
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ng  all  over  the  pclllrg  force  would  be  continually  diminifiicd,  becatife 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  diminifhed  by  the  defcent 
of  the  pi  Hon,  and  the  air  in  it  is  continually  becoming 
more  dtnfe  and  elaftic.  The  pifton  would  llop  at  a  cer- 
tain height,  where  the  elafticity  of  the  included  air,  to. 
gether  with  the  load  at  E,  would  balance  the  atrnofphe. 
rical  preffure  on  the  pifton.  But  when  the  contents  of 
the  cylinder  are  pure  vapour,  and  the  continued  (tream 
of  injected  cold  water  keeps  down  its  temperature  to 
the  fame  pitch  as  at  the  beginning,  the  elafticity  of  the 
remaining  fteam  can  never  increafe  by  the  defcent  or  the 
pifton,  nor  exceed  what  correfponds  to  this  temperature. 
The  impelling  or  accelerating  force  therefore  remains 
the  fame,  and  the  defcent  of  the  pifton  will  be  uniform- 
ly accelerated,  if  there  is  not  an  increafe  of  refiftance 
arifmg  from  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
other  end  of  the  beam.  This  circumftance*will  come 
under  confideration  afterwards,  and  we  need  not  attend 
to  it  at  prefent.  It  is  enough  for  our  prefent  purpofe 
to  fee,  that  if  the  cylinder  has  been  completely  pureed 
of  common  air  before  the  fleam  cock  was  fhut,  and  if 
none  has  entered  fince,  the  pilton  will  defcend  to  the 
vtiy  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  And  this  may  be  frequent- 
ly obferved  in  a  qood  fleam-engine  where  cveiy  part  is 
air-tight.  It  fometimes  happens,  by  the  pit  pump 
drawing  air,  or  fome  Dart  of  the  communication  be- 
tween  the  two  (trains  giving  way,  that  the  pilion  comes 
down  with  fuch  violence  as  to  knock  out  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  with  the  blow. 

The  only  obfervation  which  remains  to  be  made  on  •]•],,, 
the  motion  of  the  pilton  in  descending  is,  that  it  doe;  loea  n 
not  begin  at  the  inftant  the  injection  is  made.  The 
pifton  was  kept  at  the  top  by  the  picpondtrancy  of  the''' 
outer  end  of  the  working  beam,  and  it  mull  remain  the! 
there  till  the  difference  between  the  elafticity  of  the 
fteam  below  it  and  the  preffure  of  the  atmolpheremlde 
exceeds  this  preponderaccy.  There  muft  therefore  be 
a  fmall  fpace  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  the 
condenfation  and  the  bea inning  of  the  motion.  This 
is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  the  third  or  the  fourth  part 
of  a  fecond  ;  but  it  may  be  very  diltinCtly  obferved  by 
an  attentive  fpeCtator.  lie  will  fee,  that  the  inftant  the 
injection-cock  is  opened,  the  cylinder  will  feniibly  rife 
upwards  a  little  by  the  preffure  ot  the  air  on  its  bottom. 
Its  whole  weight  is  not  nearly  equal  to  this  preffure  ; 
and  inllead  of  its  being  neceffary  tnfupport  it  by  a  itrong 
floor,  we  muft  keep  it  i/oivn  by  iliong  joifts  loaded  by 
heavy  walls.  It  is  uftial  to  frame  thefe  joifts  into  the 
polls  which  carry  the  axis  of  the  working-beam,  and 
are  thercfoie  loaded  with  the  whole  (train  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  riling  of  the  cylinder  (hows  the  inflan- 
taneous  commencement  of  the  condenfation  ;  and  it  is 
not  till  after  this  has  been  diftindtly  obferved  that  the 
pilton  is  feen  to  Hart,  and  begin  to  defcend. 

When  the  manager  fees  the  pifton  as  low  as  he  thinks  The  cii 
proper,  he    (huts    the  injection-cock,    and    opens    theomiibi 
fteam-cock.     The  fteam  has  been  accumulating  above that  '"' 
the  water  in  the  boiler  during  the  whole   time  of  the(le|cent 
pifton's  defcent,  and  is  now  rufhing  violently  throughthc  pift 
the    puppet   clack.     The  moment   therefore   that  the 
fteam-cock  is  opened,  it  nifties  violently  into  the  cylin- 
der, having  an  elafticity  greater  than  that  of  the  air. 
It  therefore  immediately  blows  open  the  fnifting  valve, 
and  allows   (at  lead)  the  water  which  had  come  in  byr 
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the  former  injection,  and  what  arofe  fr«m  the  conden- 
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fed  ft«m,  to  defcend  by   its  own  weight  through  the  30—  If,  chat  is,  to  26,7  inches  nearly;  but  if  it  isjuft 

( eduction-pipe  J  e  g  h  to  open   the  valve  /',  and  to  run  this  quantity,  the  pifton  will  rife  as  fail  as  this  fleam 

out  into  1  he  hot  well.   And  we  mull  eafily  fee  that  this  can  be  fupplied  through  the  fleam-pipe,  and  the   velo- v 

water  is  boiling  hot ;  for  while  lying  in  the  bottom  of  city  of  its  afcent  depends  entirely  on  the   velocity  of 

the  cylinder,  it  will  condenfe  fteam  till  it  acquires   this  this  fupply.     This  obfervation  is  of   *reat  importance; 

temperature,  and  there'oie  cannot  run  down  till  it  con-  and  it  does  not  feem  to  have  occurred  to  the  mathema- 


ticians, who  have  paid  mod  attention  to  the  mechanifm 
of  the  motion  of  this  engine.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
may  clearlyfee  that  the  entry  of  the  lleam  depends  chiefly 
on  the  counter  weight  at  E  :  for  fuppofe  there  was 
none,  fleam  no  flrongcr  than  air  would  not  enter  the 
cylinder  at  all  ;  and  if  the  fleam  be  ftronger,  it  will  en- 
ter only  by  the  excefs  of  its  flrength.  Writers  on  the 
fleam-engine  (and  even  fome  of  great  reputation)  fami- 


denfes  no  more.  There  is  ftifl  a  wafte  of  fleam  at  its 
firll  admiffion,  in  order  to  heat  the  infide  of  the  cylin- 
der and  the  injetted  water  to  the  boiling  temperatute  : 
but  the  fpace  being  fmall,  and  the  whole  being  already 
very  warm,  this  is  very  loon  done  ;  and  when  things 
are  properly  conflrufted,  little  more  fleam  is  wanted 
than  what  will  warm  the  cylinder  ;  for  the  edudtton- 
pipe   receives  the   injection  water  even  during  the  de- 

fcent  of  the  piflon,  and  it  is  therefore  removed  pretty  liaily  fpeak  of  the  fleam  giving  the  pilton  a  pum  :  But 
much  out  of  the  way  of  the  fleam.  this  is  fcarcely  poflible.  During  the  rife  of  the  pifton. 
This  firll  puff  of  the  entering  fleam  is  of  great  fer-  the  fni  ting  valve  is  never  obferved  to  blow  ;  and  we 
vice  :  it  drives  out  of  the  cylinder  the  vapour  which  have  not  heard  any  well  attefted  accounts  of  the  pillon- 
it  finds  there.  This  is  feldom  pure  watery  vapour :  all  chains  ever  being  llackened  by  the  upward  preflure  of 
water  contains  a  quantity  of  air  in  a  Hate  of  chemical  the  fleam,  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  flroke.  Du- 
union.  The  union  is  but  feeble,  and  a  boiling  heat  is  ring  the  riling  of  the  pilton  the  fteam  is  (according  to 
fufficient  for  difenjaging  the  greateil  part  or  it  by  in-  the  common  conception  and  manner  of  fpeakinc) 
creating  its  elaflicity.  It  may  alfo  be  difengaged  by  fucked  in,  in  the  fame  way  that  air  is  fucked  into  a  com- 
fimply  removing  the  external  preflure  of  the  atmo-  mon  fyringe  or  pump  when  we  draw  up  the  piflon  ; 
fphere.  This  is  clearly  feen  when  we  expofe  a  glafs  for  in  the  fleam-engine  the  piilon  is  really  diawn  up  by 
of  water  in  an  exhaufled  receiver.  Therefore  the  fmall  the  counter  weight.  But  it  is  ftill  more  fucked  in,  and 
fpace  below  the  pillon  contains  watery  vapour  mixed  requites  a  more  copious  fupply,  for  another  reafon.  As 
with  all  the  air  which  had  been  difengaged  fiom  the  the  pillon  defcended  only  in  conlequence  of  the  inlide  of 
water  in  the  boiler  by  ebullition,  and  all  that  was  fepa-  the  cylindei  's  being  fufficiently  cooled  to  condenfe  the 
rated  from  the  injeftion  water  by  the  diminution  of  ex-  fleam,  this  cooled  lurface  mull  again  be  prefented  to 
ternal  preffures.  All  this  is  blown  out  of  the  cylinder  the  ileara  during  the  rife  of  the  piflon,  and  mull  con- 
by  the  firll  puff  of  lleam.  We  may  obferve  in  this  denfe  lleam  a  fecond  time.  The  pillon  cannot  rife  an- 
place,  that  waters  differ  exceedingly  in  the  quantity  of  other  inch  till  the  part  of  the  cylinder  which  the  pillon 
air  which  they  hold  in  a  flate  of  folution.      AW  fpring  has  already  quitted  has  been  warmed  up  to  the  boiling; 


water  contains  much  or  it :  and  water  newly  brought 
up  from  deep  mines  contains  a  great  deal  more,  becaufe 
the  folution  was  aided  in  thefe  lituations  by  great  pref- 
fures.  Such  waters  tparkle  when  poured  into  a  glafs. 
It  i6  therefore  of  great  confequence  to  the  good  per- 
formance of  a  llcam-engine  to  ufe  water  containing 
little  air,  both  in  the  boder  and  in  the  itijection-ciltern. 
The  water  of  running  brooks  is  preferable  to  all  others, 
and  the  freer  it  is  from  any  faline  impregnation  it  pe- 
nerally  contains  lefs  air.  Such  engines  as  are  fo  un- 
fortunately fituated  that  they  are  obliged  to  eniDioy 
the  very  water  which  they  have  brought  up  from  great 


How  the 
pilton  nfes 


depth  ,  are  tound  greatly  interior  in  their  performance  with  fcrupulous  care  on  the  expanf:ou  of  boiling  water 
to  others.  The  air  collected  below  the  piflon  great- 
ly dimmi'lies  the  accelerating  force,  and  the  expui- 
li  n  of  inch  a  quantity  requires  a  long  continued  blall 
of  the  belt  fleam  at  the  beginning  of  evety  flroke.  It 
is  advifable  to  keep  fuch  water  in  a  large  lhallow  pond 
for  a  long  while  before  ufiug  it. 

Let  us  now  coniider  the  tlate  of  the  pifton.  It  is 
evident  lh:t  it  will  dart  or  begin  to  rife  the  moment 
the  fleam-cock  is  opened  ;   for   at  that   inllant  the   ex- 


than  water.  This  being  the  calc,  we  mav  fafelv  lup- 
cels  or  atmofphencal  preflure,  by  which  it  was  kept  pofe  t(iat  the  number  of  gallons  of  fleam,  inltead'of  be- 
down  in  oppolit.on  to   the  preponderancy  of  the  outer     j„g  ,6  times  113,  were  nearly  five  times  as  much  ;  and 

The  p.llon  M  therefore     that  only  jth  were  employed  in  allowing  the  pifton  to 
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point,  and  fleam  mult  be  expended  in  this  warming. 
1  he  inner  furface  of  the  cylinder  is  not  only  of  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  while  the  piflon  rifes,  but  is  alfo 
perfectly  dry  ;  tor  the  film  of  water  left  on  it  by  the  af- 
cenditig  pillon  mud  be  completely  evaporated,  other- 
wile  it  will  be  condenfing  lleam.  That  the  quantity 
thus  wafted  is  conliderablc,  appears  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr  Bei  ;hton.  He  found  that  five  pints  of  water  were, 
boiled  off  in  a  minute,  and  produced  1 6  ftrokes  of  an  en- 
gine whofe  cylinder  contained  1 13  gallons  of  282  inches 
each  ;  and  he  thence  concluded  that  lleam  was  2f<86 
times  rarer  them  water.      Tut  in  no  experiment  made 


does  it  appear  that  the  denfity  of  fteam  exceeds  ■ th 

1  1^,0  o 

of  the  denfity  of  water.   Drfaguliers  fays  that  it  is  above 

14,000  times  rarer  than  water.      We  have  frequently 

attempted  to  meafure  the  weight  ot  lleam  which  tilled  a 

very    li^ht   veflel,   which  held  12/co  grains  of  water, 

and  found  it  always  lefs  than  one  grain  ;  fo  that  we  have 

no  doubt  of  its  being  much  more  than  1 0,00c  times  rarer 


draped  upwards,  and  it  will  rife  even  although  the  lleam 
which  is  admitted  be  not  lo  elaflic  as  common  air.  Sup- 
pofe  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  to  fland  at  jo  inches, 
and  that  the  preponderancy  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam 
is  ^th  of  the  pielfure  o'  the  air  on  the  pillon,  the  pilton 
will  not  rife  if  the  elaflicity  of  the  fteam  is  not  equal  to 


rife,  and  the  remaining  fths  weie  employed  to  warm  the 
cylinder.  r? 

The   moving  force  during  the  afcent  of  the  pifton  fa  af  1  nt 
rr.uft  be    confidered   as  reflating    chiefly,  if  not  folely, chieflv  "W- 
from  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  pit  pifton-rods.  I^ei'h-"'! 
1  he  office  ot  this  is  to  return  the  iteam-pilton  to  the  the  pit'  pi. 
4  top  Ckon-rod», 
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S'cam-  top  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  may  again  be  prcfied  down 
''"'•  by  the  air,  and  make  another  Working  ftroke  by  rai- 
liii  1  the  pump  rods.  But  the  counter-weight  at  E  has 
another  fervice  to  perform  in  this  ufe  ot  the  engine  ; 
namely,  to  return  the  pump  piftons  into  their  places  at 
the  bottom  of  their  rcipective  working  barrels,  in  order 
that  they  alio  may  make  a  working  fttoke.  This  re- 
quires force  independent  ot  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the 
moving  parts  ;  tor  eaeh  pifton  mull  be  pulhed  down 
through  the  water  in  the  barrel,  which  mtift  rife  through 
the  pifton  with  a  velocity  whofe  proportion  to  the  velo- 
city of  the  pillon  is  the  lame  with  that  of  the  bulk  of 
the  pillon  to  the  bulk  of  the  perforation  through  which 
the  water  rifes  through  the  pillon.  It  is  enough  at 
prefent  to  mention  this  in  general  terms:  we  (hall  con- 
iid.er  it  more  particularly  afterwards,  when  we  come  to 
calculate  the  performance  of  the  engine,  and  to  deduce 
from  our  acquired  knowledge  maxims  of  coultruCtion 
and  improvement. 

From  this  general  conftderation  or  the  afcent  of  the 
pillon,  we  may  fee  that  the  motion  differs  greatly  from 
the  defcent.      It   can  hardly  be  fuppoled  to  accelerate, 
even  if  the  fleam  in  'he  cylinder  were  in  a  moment  anni- 
lated.     For   the   refiftance  to  the  defcent  of  the  pifton 
is   the   fame  with  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water, 
•which  would  caufe    it   to  flow  through  the  box  of  the 
pump  pillon  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  really  rifes 
through  it,  and  mull  therefore  increafc  as  the  fquare  of 
that  velocity  increaies  ;  that  is,  as  the  fquare  of  the  ve- 
locity of  die  pifton  i.icreafes.      Independent  of  friction, 
therefore,   the   velocity   of  defcent  through   the  water 
mtift  foon  become  a  maximum,  and  the  motion  become 
uniform.     We  (hall  fee  by  and  by,  that  in  filch  a  pump 
as  is  generally  ufed    this   will   happen  in  his  than  the 
toth  part  of  a  fecond.      The  friction  of  the  pump  will 
diminifh  this  velocity  a  little,  and  retard  the  time  of  its 
attaining  uniformity.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fup. 
ply  of  fleam  which   is  neceffary  for  this  motion,  being 
fufceptible  of  no  acceleration  from  its  previous  motion, 
and   depending   entirely  on  the  briflcnefs  of  the  ebulli- 
tion, an  almolt  intlantancous  flop  is  put  to  acceleration. 
Accordingly,  any  perfon   who  obferves  with  atten- 
tion the  working  of  a   fleam-engine,   will   fee  that  the 
rile   of  the  pillon  and  defcent  ot  the  pump-rods  is  ex- 
tremely uniform,   whereas   the   working    ftroke  is  very 
Jeiifibly  accelerated.      Before   quitting   this  part  of  the 
11         fubjedt,  and   left  it  fliould  afterwards  efcape  our  recoj- 
The  eoun-  Kction,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  counter  weight  is  dif- 
ferent   during    the    two    motions    of    the    pump-rods. 
during  the  While   the   machine   is  making  a  working  ftroke,  it  is 
two  mo-      lifting  not  only  the  column   of  water  in  the  pump,  but. 
tians  of  the  the  abfolate  weight  of  the  piftons  and  pilton-rods  alfo  : 
pump-rods.  kut  wjjJle  the  pump-rods  arc  descending,  there  is  a  di- 
minution  of  the   counter  weight  by  the  whole  weight 
loft  by  the  immeriion  of  the  rod  in  water,     'the  wood- 
en rods  which  ate  generally  ufed,  foaked  in  water,  and 
joined  by  iron  ftraps,   are   heavier,  and  but  a  little  hea- 
vier than  water,  and  they  are  generally  about  one-third 
of  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  the  pumps. 

Thefe  two  motions  complete  the  period  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  the  whole  may  be  repeated  by  fhutting  the 
fleam-cock  and  opening  the  injection-cock  whenever  the 
pifton  has  attained  the  proper  height.  We  have  been 
very  minute  in  our  attention  to  the  different  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  diitind  notion  of 
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the  Hate  of  the  moving  forces  in  every  period  of  the 
operation.      It  is  by  no  mean  I  that  we  know 

in  '.jenci.il  that  the  injection  of  cold  watei  makes  a  vpid 
which  allows  the  ait  to  preis  down  the  pifton,  and  that 
the  readmiffion  of  the  fleam  allows  the  pillon  to  rile 
again.  This  lumping  and  flovenly  way  of  viewing  it 
has  long  prevented  even  the  philofopher  fiom  feeing  the 
detefts  of  the  construction,  and  the  methods  of  remo- 
ving them.  2t 

We   now   fee   the  great  difference  between  Savary's  DifT-renc( 
and  Ncwcomtu's  engine  in  reipect  01  principle.      Sava»  etWee" 
ry's   was   really  an   engine   which  railed  water  by  the! 
force  of   ftea'n  ;   hut  Newcomen's  railes  water  entirely  t, 
by  the  •  preffure  of  the  atmoiphcre,  and  lteam  is  em*  machine*! 
ployed  merely  as   the  molt  expeditious  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  void,    into   which   the  at inulphcric.il    preiTure 
may  impel  ihe  jir/l  mover  of  his  machine.    The  elallicity 
of  the  lteam  is  not  the  firft  mover.  x. 

We  fee  alfo  the  ;Treat  fuperiority  of  this  new  ma-Su;  eriorit 
chine  We  have  no  need  of  lteam  of  great  and  dange-ut  Nc*- 
rous  elafticity  ;  and  we  operate  by  means  ot  vtry  mode-LOn";n  " 
rate  heats,  and  confequently  with  much  (mailer  quan- 
tities of  fuel  ;  and  there  is  no  bounds  to  the  power 
ot  this  machine.  How  deep  foever  a  mine  may  be,  a 
cylinder  may  be  employed  of  iuch  dimenlions  that  the 
preffute  of  the  air  on  its  pillon  may  exceed  in  any  de- 
sire the  weight  of  the  column  ot  water  to  be  railed. 
And  laflly,  this  form  of  the  machine  renders  it  appli- 
cable to  almoft  every  mechanical  purpofe  ;  becaale  a 
fkilful  mechanic  can  readily  find  a  method  of  convert- 
ing the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  working  beam 
into  a  motion  of  any  kind  which  may  fuit  his  purpofc. 
Savary's  engine  could  hardly  admit  of  inch  an  imme- 
diate application,   and  feems  almolt  refttictcj  to  railing 
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Inventions   improve   by   degrees.      This  engine  was  Gradually 

firft  offend  to  the  public  in  1705.  But  many  difficul-in^re.ved 
ties,  occurred  in  the  execution,  which  were  removed  one 
by  one;  and  it  was  not  till  1712  that  the  engine  teem- 
ed to  give  confidence  in  i's  efficacy.  The  molt  exait 
and  unremitting  attention  of  the  manager  was  required 
to  the  precife  moment  of  opening  and  (hutting  the 
cocks ;  and  negledt  might  frequently  be  ruinous,  by 
beating  out  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  or  allowing  the 
pifton  to  be  wholly  drawn  out  ot  it.  Stops  were  con- 
tiived  to  prevent  both  of  thefe  accidents  ;  then  firings 
were  ufed  to  conneft  the  handles  of  the  cocks  with  the 
btam,  fo  that  they  ihould  be  turned  whenever  it  was  in  25 
certain  portions.  Thefe  were  gradually  changed  and  Ind  firn- 
improved  into  detents  and  catches  of  different  fhapes;P 
at  lalt,  in  17 17,  Mr  Beighton,  a  very  ingenious  and 
well  informed  artill,  fimplified  the  whole  of  thefe  Sub- 
ordinate movements,  and  brought  the  machine  into 
the  form  in  which  it  has  continued,  without  the  fmall- 
eit  material  change,  to  the  prefent  day.  We  (hall  now 
defcribe  one  of  thefe  improved  engines,  copying  almolt 
exactly  the  drawings  and  description  given  by  Boffut 
in  his  Hydrodynamiqm  ;  thefe  being  by  far  the  moft 
accurate  and  perfpicuous  of  any  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Fig.  8.  \\"  1.   is  a  perfpeClivc  view  of  the  boiler  cy-      p'ate 
Under,  and  all  the  parts  neceffary  for  turning  the  cocks. 
Fig.  8.  n°  2.  is  a  vertical  IcClion  of  the  fame  ;   and  the 
fame  pieces  of  both  are  maikcd  with  the  fame  letters  of 
reference. 

The 
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holes,  and  a  pin  is  put  through  them  which  unites  them     Sf«m- 

by  a  joint.     The  motion  of  the  handle  may  be  increa-,  ~      

fed  or  diruinifhed  by  choofing  for  the  joint  a  hole  near 
to  the  axis  or  remote  from  it  ;  and  the  exact  pofition  at 
which  the  regulator  is  to  flop  on  both  fidts  is  deter- 
mined by  pins  Ituck  in  the  horizontal  bar  on  which  the 


The  rod  X  of  the  pifton  P  is  fufpended  from  the 
arch  of  the  working-beam,  as  was  reprcfented  in  the 
'  preceding  (ketch  (fig.  7).  An  upright  bar  of  timber 
FG  is  alfo  feen  hanging  by  a  chain.  This  is  fufpend- 
ed from  a  concentric  arch  of  the  beam,  as  may  be  ieen 
alfo  in  the  (ketch  at  p  J.      This  bar   is  called    .lie     \.-.- 

beam'  and   it   mull   rife  and   fall  with  the  pifton,   but  end  of  the  handle  appears  to  red 
with  a  flower  motion.     The  ule  of  tin's  plug-beam  is         This   alternate  motion  of  the  regulator  to  the   right 

to  give  motion  to  the  different   pieces   which   turn   the  and  left  is  produced  as  follows  :    There  is  Fxed  to  the 

cocks,  axis  BC  a  piece  of  iron  ok  1,  called  the  Y,  on  account 

The  fleam-pipe  K  is  of  one  piece  with  the  bottom  or  its  refcmblance  to  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  invert- 
of  the  cylinder,  and  rifes  within  it  an  inch  or  two,  to  ed.  the  ftalk  o  carries  a  heavy lump  p  of  lead  or  iron'; 
prevent  any  of  the  cold  injection  water  from  falling  in-  and  a  long  leather  (trap  qpr  is  faftened  to  p  by  the 
to  the  boiler.  The  lower  extremity  Z  of  the  (learn-  middle,  and  the  two  ends  are  faltened  to  the  beam  above 
pipe  penetrates  the  head  of  the  boil  r,  pr  jetting  a  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  lump  may  be  alternately- 
little  way.  A  flat  plate  of  brafs,  in  lhapeTefembling  a  catched  and  held  up  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  per- 
racket  or  battledore,  called  the  regulator,  applies  itfelf  pendicular.  By  ad  jutting  the  length' of  the  two  pats 
exactly  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  (team  pipe,  or  the  (hap,  the  Y  may  be  (topped  in  any  detired 
and  completely  excludes  the  fleam  from  the  cylinder.'  pofition.  The  two  claws  k  and  /  fpread  out  from  each 
Being  moveable  round  an  upright  axis,  which  is  repre-  other,  and  from  the  line  of  the  ftalk,  and  they  are  of 
fented  by  the  doited  lines  at  the  fide  of  the  (team-pipe  fecb  length  as  to  reach  the  horizontal  bolt  e,  which 
in  the  profile,  it  may  be  turned  afide  by  the  handle  »',  croffes  the  (tirrup  below,  but  not  to  reach  the  bottom 
n '   1.     The   profile  (hows  in  the  fiction  of  this  plate  a  of  the  fork  b/g.      Now  fuppofe_  the   [tirrup  hanging 


protuberance  in  the  middle.  This  refts  on  a  ftrong 
fiat  fpring,  which  is  fixed  below  it  athwart  the  mouth 
of  the  fleam-pipe.  This  fpring  pielfes  it  ftrongly  to- 
wards the  fleam-pipe,  cauling  it  to  apply  very  clofe  ; 
and  this  knob  Aides  along  the  fpi  ing,  while  the  regula- 
tor turns  to  the  right  or  left. 

We  have    laid   that   the   injedtion  weter  is  furnifhed 
from  a  ciftern  placed  above  the  cylinder.      When  this 


perpendicularly,  and  the  ftalk  of  the  Y  alfo  held  per- 
pendicular ;  carry  it  a  little?  outward  from  the  cylinder, 
and  then  let  it  go.  It  will  tumble  farther  out  by  ita 
weight,  without  affecting  the  [tirrup  till  the  claw  / 
lln'kes  on  the  horizontal  bolt  e,  and  then  it  puflies  the 
(tirrup  and  the  fork  towards  the  cylinder,  and  opens 
the  regulator.  It  leti  it  in  motion  with  a  fmart  jerk, 
which    is   an   effectual  way  of  overcoming  the  cohefion 


ciftern  cannot  be  fupplied  by  pipe;  from  fome  more  and  friction  of  the  regulator  with  the  mouth  of  the 
ted  fource,  its  water  is  railed  by  the  machine  it-  fleam-pipe.  This  pufh  is  adjufled  to  a  pioper  length 
felf.  A  fmall  lifting  pump  ik  (fig.  7.),  called  the  jack-  by  the  tlrap  qp,  which  flops  the  Y  when  it  has  gone 
bead  or  jacquetie,  is  worked  by  a  red  j  ',  fufpended  from  far  enough.  If  we  now  take  hold  of  the  ftalk  of  the 
a  concentric  arch  ty  near  the  outer  end  of  the  work-  Y,  and  move  it  up  to  the  perpendicular,  the  width  be- 
ing beam.  This  forces  a  fmall  portion  of  the  pit  water  tween  its  claws  is  fuch  as  to  tticn,  and 
aloi      the  rifing  pipe  i  LM  into  the  injection  ciftern.  fomething    more,  without   affecting  the  (tirrup.     But 

In  figure  8.   n  •  r.  a;> -1   2.    the  letters   QM  3'  rej  re-  when  pufhed   ltill  nearer  to  the  cylinder,  it  tumbles  to- 

fent  the  pipe  which   brings  down  the  water  from   the  wards  it  by  its  own  weight,  and  then  the  claw  /  ft 

in   ciftern.     This  pipe  has  a  cock  at  R  to  open  the  bolt  ..  End  d  ives  the  (tirrup  and  fork  in  the  oppo- 

or  (hut  the  of  this  water.     It  fpouts  through  fite  direction,  till  the  lump p  is  catehed  by  the  ftrap.r/>, 

the  jet  3',  and  darning  againft  the  bottom  of  the  pifton,  now  ftretched  to  its  full  length,   while  qp  hangs  flack, 

it   is  diiperfed   into  drops,   and  fcattered  through  the  Thus   by  the  motion  of  the  Y   the  i  is  opened 

whole  capacity  of  the  cylinder,   fo  as  to  produce  a  ra-  and  (hut.     Let   us   now  fee   how  the  mot!  m  of  the  Y 

pid  condenfation  of  the  fteam.  is  produced  by  the  machine  rtklf.     To  the  horizontal 

An  upright  pott  A  may  be  obferved  in  the  perfpec-  axis  BC  are  attached  two  fpanncrs  or  handles  m  at 

tive  view  of  the  cylinder,  &c.     This  (upports  one  end  The  fpanner  m  paffes  through  a  long  flit   in  the  p 

L  of   a  horizontal  iron  axis  BC.     'i  he  end  C  is  flip-  beam,   and   is  at   liberty  to   move   upwan  .jwn- 

ported   by   a   dmilar   poft,  of  which  the  place  only  is  wards  by   its   motion   round  the   axis   BC.     A  \ 

marked  by  the  dotted  lines  A,  that  the  pieces  cennee-  which  goes  through  the  plug  beam   catches  i. 

ted  with  this   axis  may  not  be  hid  by  it.     A  kind  of  when  the  beam  rifts  along  with  the  pifton;  and  the  pin 

tl'ump'abcd  hangs  from  this  axii,  fupported  by  the  is  fo  placed,  that  when  the  beam  is  within  an  inch  br  two 

hooks  a  and  d.    This  [tirrup  is  crofted  near  the  bottom  of  its  higheft  rife,  the  pin  has  lifted  m  and  thrown  the 


by  a  round  bolt  or  bar  c,  which  paffes  through  the  eyes 
or  rings  that  aie  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  fork  hfg, 
whofc  long  tail  h  is  double,  receiving  between  its 
branches  the  handle  ;  of  the  regulator.  It  is  plain  fn  m 
this  conftruction,  that  when  the  [tirrup  is  made  to  \i- 
braie  round  the  horizontal  axis  BC,  on  which  it  h 
freely  by  its  hooks,  the   bolt  e  mult  pull  or  pufh  the 


ilalk  of  the  Y  pail  the  perpendicular.  It  therefore 
tumbles  over  with  great  force,  and  gives  a  fmart  blow 
to  the  foik,  and  immediately  (huts  the  regulator.  By 
this  motion  the  fpanner  m  is  removed  out  ot  ihe  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  plug-beam.  But  the  fpanner  n,  mo- 
along  with  it  in  the  fame  direction,  now  comes  in- 
t  1  the  way  of  the  pins  of  the  plug-beam.     Therefore, 


lang  fork  hfg  backwarks  and   forwards  horizontally,     when  the  pifton  defcends  again  by  the  condenfation  ot 

and  by  lo  doing  will  move  the  regulator  round  its  axis  the  fleam  in  the  cylinder,  a  pin  marked  IS  in  the  i:de 
by  means  of  the  handle  i.  Both  the  tail  of  the  fork  of  the  plug-beam  catchts  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  fpan- 
aud  the  handle  of  the  regulator  are  pierced  with  fcveral    uer  «,  and  by  prefiing  it  down  raifes  the  tump  on  ihc 

ftalk 
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flalkoftheY  till  it  palTes  the  perpendicular,  and  it 
,  then  falls  down,  outwards  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 
claw  /  again  drives  the  fork  in  the  direction  h  i,  and 
opens  the  (learn  valve.  This  opening  and  (hutting  of 
the  lteam  valve  is  executed  in  the  precife  moment  that 
is  proper,  by  placing  the  pins  »  and  £3*  at  a  proper 
ru  i  ;ht  in  the  plug-beam.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  pierced 
through  «*ith  a  great  numher  of  holes,  that  the  places 
of  thefe  pins  may  be  varitd  at  p'cafine.  This,  and  a 
proper  curvature  of  the  fpanners  m  and  n,  make  the  ad- 
jullment  as  nice  as  we  pleafe. 

The  injeftion-cock  R  is  managed  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner. On  its  key  may  be  ohlerved  a  forked  arm  s  t, 
like  a  crab's  claw  ;  at  a  little  diilance  above  it  is  the 
gudgeon  or  axis  u  of  a  piece  y  u  s',  called  the  hammer 
or  the  F,  from  its  refemblance  to  that  letter.  It  has 
a  lump  of  metal  y  at  one  end,  and  a  fpear  u  s  projefts 
from  its  middle,  and  pafTes  between  the  claws  s  and  / 
of  the  arm  of  the  injeftion-cock.  The  hammer  y  is 
held  up  by  a  notch  in  the  uuderfide  of  a  wooden  lever 
DE,  moveable  round  the  centre  D,  and  fupponed  at 
a  proper  height  by  a  ilring  r  E  made  fall  to  the  joill 
above  it. 

Suppofe  the  injeftion-cock  fhut,  and  the  hammer  in 
the  politios  reprcfented  in  the  figure.  A  pin  £  of 
the  plug-frame  riles  along  with  the  piflon,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  detent  DE,  raifes  it,  and  difengages 
the  hammer  y  from  its  notch.  This  immediately  tails 
down,  and  ftrikes  a  board  L  put  in  the  way  to  llop  it. 
The  fpear  u  i  takes  hold  of  the  claw  /,  and  forces  it 
alide  towards  x,  and  opens  the  injeftion-cock.  The 
pillon  immediately  defcends,  and  along  with  it  the 
plug-frame.  During  its  defcent  the  pin  p  meets  with 
the  tail  u  «'  of  the  hammer,  which  is  now  raifed  confi- 
derably  above  the  level,  and  brings  it  down  along  with 
it,  railing  the  lump  y,  and  gradually  (hutting  the  injec- 
tion-cock, becaule  the  fpear  takes  hold  of  the  claw  s  of 
its  arm.  When  the  beam  has  come  to  its  lowed  fituation, 
the  hammer  is  again  engaged  in  the  notch  of  the  de- 
tent DE,  and  fupported  by  ft  till  the  pifton  again 
reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

In  this  manner  the  motions  of  the  injeftion  cock  are 
alfo  adjufkd  to  the  precife  moment  that  is  proper  for 
them.  The  different  pins  are  fo  placed  in  the  plug- 
frame,  that  the  (team-cock  may  be  completely  (hut  be- 
fore the  injeftion  cock  is  opened.  The  inherent  mo- 
tion of  the  machine  will  give  a  fmall  addition  to  the 
afcent  of  the  pillon  without  expending  fleam  all  the 
while  ;  and  by  leaving  the  (learn  rather  lefs  elaftic  than 
before,  the  fubfequent  defcent  of  the  pillon  is  promoted. 
There  is  a  confiderable  propriety  in  the  gradual  (hut- 
ting of  the  injeftion-cock.  For  after  the  firft  dalh  of 
the  cold  water  againft  the  bottom  of  the  pillon,  the 
condenfation  is  nearly  complete,  and  very  little  more 
water  is  needed  ;  but  a  continual  acceffion  of  fome  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  completin.;  the  condenfation,  as 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  d'minifhes,  and  the  water 
warms  which  is  already  injefted. 

In  this  manner  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
repeated  as  long  as  there  is  a  (upply  of  lleam  from  the 
boiler,  and  of  water  from  the  injeftion  cillern,  and  a 
difcharge  procured  for  what  has  been  injefted.  We 
proceed  to  conhder  how  thefe  conditions  alio  are  provi- 
ded by  the  machine  itfelf. 

The  injedioB  ciitern  is  fupplied  witli  water  by  the 
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jackhead-pump,  a9  we  have  already  obferved.  From  8w»a( 
this  fource  all  the  parts  of  the  rruchine  receive  their  re-  EllKmi 
fpeftive  fupplies.  In  the  rirft  place,  a  fmall  branch  ,r™ 
13,  13,  is  taken  off  from  the  injeftion-pipe  immediately 
below  the  citlern,  and  conducted  to  the  top  sf  the  cy- 
linder, where  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  cock.  The  fpout  is 
fo  adjufted,  that  no  more  runs  from  it  than  what  will 
keep  a  conflant  fupply  ot  a  foot  of  water  above  the  pi- 
fton to  keep  it  tight.  Every  time  the  pilton  comes  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  brines  this  wau-r  along  with 
it,  and  the  furplus  of  its  evaporation  and  leakage  rung 
oif  by  a  walle  pipe  14,  14.  This  water  neceffarily  be- 
comes almo'.l  boiling  hot,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to 
employ  its  overplus  for  fupplying  the  watle  of  the  boil- 
er. This  was  accordingly  prafrifed  tor  fome  time. 
But  Mr  Ik:.;hton  improved  this  economical  thought, 
by  fupplying  the  boiler  from  the  eduftion-pipe  2,  ;, 
the  water  ot  which  mull  be  dill  hotter  than  that  above 
the  piflon.  This  contrivance  required  attention  to  ma- 
ny circumftances,  which  the  reader  will  underlland  by 
conlidering  the  perfpeftive  and  profile.  The  eduftion 
pipe  comes  out  ot  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  1  with 
a  perpendicular  part,  which  bends  fidewife  below,  and 
is  (hut  at  the  extremity  1.  A  deep  cup  ?  communi- 
cates with  it,  holding  a  metal  valve  nicely  fitted  to 
it  by  grinding,  like  the  key  of  a  cock.  To  fecure  its 
being-  always  air-tight,  a  (lender  ilream  of  water  trickles 
into  it  from  a  branch  6  of  the  walle  pipe  from  the  top 
o'  the  cylinder.  The  eduftion-pipe  branches  off  at  2, 
and  goes  down  to  the  hot  well,  where  it  turns  up,  and 
is  covered  with  a  valve.  In  the  perfpective  view  may  be 
oblerved  an  upright  pipe  4,  4,  which  goes  through  the 
head  of  the  boiler,  and  reaches  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  its  bottom.  This  pipe  is  called  the  fcedir,  and  rifes 
about  three  or  four  feet  above  the  boiler.  I;,  is  open 
at  both  ends,  and  has  a  branch  3,  3,  commumcatirTjIr 
with  the  bottom  of  the  cup  e;,  immediately  above  the 
metal  valve,  and  alfo  a  tew  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  entry  2  of  the  eduftion-pipe.  This  communicating 
branch  has  a  cock  by  which  its  paffage  may  be  dimi- 
nilhed  at  pleafure.  Now  fupoofe  the  lltam  in  the  boil- 
er to  be  very  llrong  ;  it  will  caute  the  boiling  water 
to  rife  in  the  feeding  pipe  above  3,  and  coming  along 
this  branch,  to  rife  alio  in  the  cup  5,  and  run  over. 
But  the  height  of  this  cup  above  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  boiler  is  fuch,  that  the  lteam  is  never  ftrong 
enough  to  produce  this  effeft,  Therefore,  on  the  con- 
trary, any  water  that  may  be  in  the  cup  5  will  run  off 
by  the  branch  3,  3,  and  go  down  into  the  boiler  by  the 
feeding  pipe-  ij 

Thefe  things  being  underftood,  let  us  fuppofe  a  An  iii^e. 
quantity  of  injefted  water  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  "'"""  c'" 
cylinder.  It  will  run  into  the  eduftion  pipe,  fill  the 
crooked  branch  1,1,  and  open  the  valve  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  (its  weight  being  fupported  by  a  wire  hang- 
ing from  a  (lender  fpring),  and  it  will  fill  the  cup  to  the 
level  of  the  entry  2  of  the  eduftion-pipe,  and  will  then 
flow  along  3,  3,  and  fupply  the  boiler  by  the  feedtr  4,  4. 
What  more  water  runs  is  at  1  will  now  go  along  the 
eduftion-pipe  2,  2,  to  the  hot  well.  By  properly  adjur- 
ing the  cock  on  the  branch  3,3,  the  boiler  may  be  fup- 
plied as  fad  as  the  wade  in  deam  requires.  This  is  a 
mod  ingenious  contrivance,  and  does  great  honour  to 
Mr  Beighton.  It  is  not,  however,  of  much  impor- 
tance.    The  fmaii  quantity  which   the  boiler  requires 

may 
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may  be  immediately  taken  ever,  frcm  a  cold  ciftern, 
without  fenfibly  diminiihing  the  production  of  fteam: 
for  the  quantity  of  heat  neceffary  for  raifing  the  fen- 
fible  heat  of  cold  water  to  the  boiling  temperature  is 
quite  rafignificant,  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  muft  then  be  combined  with  it  in  order  to 
convert  the  water  into  fteam.  No  difference  can  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  performance  of  fuch  engines  and  of  thofe 
which  have  their  boilers  fupplied  from  a  brook.  It  has, 
however,  the  advantage  of  being  purged  of  air  ;  and 
when  an  engine  muft  derive  all  its  fupplies  from  pit 
water,  the  water  frcm  the  eduction-pipe  is  vaftly  pre- 
ferable to  that  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  many  writers  (among 
them  the  Abbe  Boffin),  in  their  delcriptions  of  the 
fteam  engine,  have  drawn  the  branch  of  communication 
5,  3,  from  the  feedmg  pipe  to  a  patt  of  the  en  oked  pipe 
i,i,  lying  below  the  valve  in  the  cup  j.  But  this  is 
quite  erroneous  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  when  the  injeftion 
i-;  made  into  the  cylinder,  and  a  vacuum  produced,  the 
water  from  the  boiler  would  immediately  rufh  up  through 
the  pipes  4,  3,  and  fpout  up  into  the  cylinder  :  fo  would 
the  external  air  coming  in  at  the  top  of  the  feeder. 

This  contrivance  has  alfo  enabled  us  to  form  fome 
judgment  of  the  internal  (late  of  the  engine  during  the 
performance.  Mr  Beighton  paid  a  minute  attention  to 
the  fituation  of  the  water  in  the  feeders  and  eduction- 
pipe  of  an   ensioe,  which   feenis   to   have  been  one  of 

the  belt  which  has  yet  been  erected.  It  was  lifting  a  co- 
in.- 1!.  r  rig!  r  ,  '  .  ,  .  ,  r  .  J?  r 
heper_       lumn  or  water  whole  weight  was  iths  ot  the  prellure  or 

Rmance.    the  air  on  its  pifton,  and  made   16  ftrokes,  of  6  feet 
each,  in  a  minute.     This  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
a  very  great  performance  of  an  engine  of  this  form.   He 
concluded  that  the  elallicity  of  the   fteam  in  the  cylin- 
der was  never  more  than  one-tenth   greater  or  lefs  than 
the  elafticity  of  the  air.     The  water  in  the  feeder  never 
rofe  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  furface  of 
the  boiling  water,  even  though  it  was  now  lighter  by 
}'»th  than  cold  water.     The  eduction-pipe  was  only  44 
feet  loRg  (vertically),  and  yet  it  always  difcharged  the 
injection  water  completely,  and  allowed  fome  to   pafs 
:nto  the  feeder.     This  could  not   be  if  the  fteam  was 
much  more  than  T'cth  weaker  than  air.  B)   grafping  this 
pipe  in  his  hand  during  the  rife  of  the  pifton,  he  could 
guefs  very  well  whereabouts  the  furface  of  the  hot  wa- 
ter in  it  relied  during  the  motion,  and  he  never  found 
it  fupported  fo  high  as  four  feet.  Therefore  the  fteam  in 
the  cylinder  had  at  lead  |thsof  the  elafticity  ol  the  air. 
Mr   Buat,  in    his   examination   of  an    engine  which  is 
•.  iefted  at  Montrelaix,  in  France,   by  an  Englilh  en    i- 
rtcr,  and  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  pattern  in 
that  country,'finds  it  neceffary  to  fuppole  a  much  greater 
variation  in  the  ftrength  of  the  fteam,  and  fays  that  it 
muft  have  been  rth  ftrongerand  3  th  weaker  than  common 
air.      But   this   engine   has  not  been  nearly  fo  perfeft. 
Its  lift  was  not  more  than  I  of  the  preflure  o:   the  at- 
mofphere,   and  it  made  but  nine  ftrokes  in  a  minute. — 
At  W  is  a  valve  covering  the  mouth  ot  a   fmall  pipe, 
and  funour.ded  with   a  cup  containing  water   to  keep 
it  air-tight.     This  allows  the  air  to   efcape  which  had 
been  extricated  fiom  the  water  of  laft  injection.     It  is 
driven   out   by  the  firft   fhong   puff  of  fteam  which  is 
admitted  into  the   cylinder,  and   makes   a   noile   in   its 
exit.     This  valve  is  therefore  called  the  fniftir.  -  valve. 
To   finifh  our  defcription,  we   obferve,   that  befides 
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the  boiler. 


the  fafety  valve  9  (called  the  pvpp  etclacrJ,    * 

is  loaded  with  about  3  pounds  on  the  fquaie  inch 
(though  the  engine  will  work  very  well  »\ith  a  load  of 
I  or  2  pounds),  there  is  another  discharger.  10,1-, 
having  a  clack  at  its  extremity  fupported  bv  a 
Its  uie  is  to  difcharge  the  fteam  without  doorsj  when  the 
machine  gives  over  working.  There  is  alfo  a  pipe  3  I 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  by  which  it  may  be  emp- 
tied when  it  needs  repairs  or  cleanfing. 

There  are  two  lmall  pipes  11, it, and  1  2,  r  2,  with  cocks 
called  gage-pipes.  The  firft  defcends  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the 
fecond  goes  about  2  inches  below  that  fur-ace.  Ir  both 
cocks  emit  fteam,  the  v. .  low,  and  requires  a 

recruit.  If  neither  give  He-am;  it  is  too  hiqh,  and  there 
is  not  fufficient  room  above  it  -or  a  collection  of  fteam. 
Laftly,  there  is  a  filling  pipe  Q,  by  which  the  boiler 
may  be  filled  when  the  machine  is  to  be  let  to  work. 

The  engine  has  continued  in  this  form  ior  many  years,  t 
The  only  remarkable  change  introduced  has  br*-n   the'hc  engine 
manner  o!   placing  the   boiler.      It  is  no  longer  placed  *'5  '1-*cn 
below  the  cylinder,  but  at  one  fide,  and   the  fteam  isrc,^""ueJ 
introduced  by  a  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  into  a)ea-s.  •'ix 
flat  box  immediately  below  the  cylinder.      The    ul       •  ange 

this  box  is  merely  to  lodge  the  regulator,  an  i  give  room 
for  its  motions.  This  has  been  a  very  confiderable  ir.v '_'"'.'  .,..'/ 
provement.  It  has  greatly  reduced  the  height  of  the 
building.  This  was  formerly  a  tower.  The  wall  which 
fupported  the  beam  could  hardly  be  built  with  fufficient 
ftrength  for  withftanding  the  violent  (hocks  which  were 
repeated  without  ceaiing  ;  and  the  buildings  feldom 
rafted  more  than  a  very  few  years.  But  the  boiler  is 
now  let  up  in  an  adjoining  flied,  and  the  gudgeons  of 
the  main  beam  reft  on  the  top  of  upright  polls,  which 
are  framed  into  the  joiils  which  fupport  the  cylinder. 
Thus  the  whole  moving  parts  or  the  machine  are  con- 
tained in  one  compact  frame  of  carpentry,  and  have  lit- 
tle or  no  connection  with  the  flight  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  merely  a  cafe  to  hold  the  machine,  and 
protect  it  from  the  weather. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  is  to  be  expected  from  ; ; 
this  machine,  and  to   alcertain  the  molt  advantageous  afceruin 
proportion  between  the   moving  power  and   the  ljad     em  it 
that  is  to  be  laid  on  the  machine.  '  ugf" 

It  may  be  confidered  as  a  great  pulley,  and  is  indeed ,;„. 
lometimes  fo  conftru&ed,  the  arches  at  the  ends  of  the  1  ween  the 
working  beam  being  completed  to  a  circle.     It  muft  benl 
unequally  loaded  that  it  may  move.      It  is  loaded,  du- f,3W,£r  j"d 
ring  the  working  itroke,  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphcre  on  the  pilton  lide,  and  by  the  column  of  water 
to   be   raifed   and  the  pump- -ear  on  the  pump  fide. — 
During  the  returning  Itroke  it  is  loaded,  on  the  pifton 
fide,  by  a  fmall  part  of  the   atmofpheric   preffuie,  and 
on   the   pump  lide  by  the  pump  gear  acting  a*  a  coun- 
ter weight.     The  load  during  the  working  ftroke  n 
therefore  confift  of  the  column   of  water  to  he  railed 
and  this  counter  weight.    The  performance  of  the  ma- 
chine is  to  be  meafured  only  by  the  quantity  o:~  water 
railed  in  a  given  time  to  a  given  height.    It  varies,  there- 
fore,  in  the  joint  proportion  of  the  weight  ef  the  co- 
lumn of  water  in  the  pumps,  and  the  number  of  ftrokes 
made  by  the  machine  in  a  minute.   Each  ftroke  con 
ot  two  parts,   which  we   have  called  the  working  and 
the  returning    ftroke.      It  docs  n.  t,  therefore,  depei  J 
fjmply  on  the  velocity  of  the  working   ftroke   and  the 
5  C  quantity 
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I         nil. 


quantity  of  water  raifed  by  it.     If  this  were  all  that  is     cylinder  is  cooled  by  tlie  injeftion  to  the  degree  that  is    S*e«m 


to  be  attended  to,  we  know  that  the  weight  of  the  co- 
lumn of  water  Ihonhl  be  nearly  iths  of  the  pveflure  of 
the  atmofphere,  this  being  the  proportion  which  give1) 
the  maximum  in  the  common  pulley.  But  the  time  of 
the  returning  ftroke  is  a  neceffary  pait  of  the  whole 
time  elapfed,  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  the  return- 
ing ftroke  equally  merits  attention.  This  is  regulated 
by  the  counter  weight.  The  number  of  ftrokes  per 
minute  does  not  give  an  immediate  proof  of  the  good- 


evtry  day  ^practicable,  and  the  pilton  really  bears  during  Eni?"* 
its  defctut  a  preliure  very  near  to  14  pounds  on  the  inch. 
The  load  mutt  be  dimitiiihed,  not  on  account  of  the  im- 
pel fe£t  vacuum,  but  to  give  the  machine  a  rcafonable 
motion.  We  mull  corilider  not  only  the  moving  force, 
but  alfo  the  (luanlity  ol  matter  to  be  put  in  motion.  This 
is  Co  great  in  the  lieam  engine,  th  it  even  it  it  were  balan- 
ced, that  is,  if  there  were  fulpended  on  the  piiltjn  arm  a 
weight  equal  to  the  whole  column  of  water  and  the  coiin- 
nefs  of  the  engine.  A  fmall  load  of  water  and  a  great  ter  weight,  the  full  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the 
counter  weight  will  enfure  this,  becaufe  thele  condi-  i'ecam  pitton  wouldnot  make  it  move  twice  astait  as  it  does.  ,, 
tions  will  produce  a  briik  motion  in   both  directions. —  This  equation   by  Mr  Boffut  is   moreover  effentially  U,<1  1'au! 

The  proper  aeljultment  of  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  faulty  in  another  refpeft.  The  W  in  the  firft  member1)'  mar- 
on  the  pilton,  the  column  of  water  to  be  laifed.  and  the  is  not  the  fame  with  the  W  in  the  fecond.  In  the  Brill  '7  n 
counter  weight,  is  a  problem  of  very  great  difficulty  ;  it  is  the  column  ot  water  to  be  raifed,  together  with 
and  mathematicians  have  not  turned  much  of  thtir  at-  the  counter  weight.  In  the  fecond  it  is  the  counter 
tcntion  to  the  fubjeet,  although  it  is  certainly  the  molt  weight  only.  Nor  i3  the  quantity  H  the  fame  in  both 
interesting  quellion  that  practical  mechanics  affords  cafes,  as  is  moil  evident.  The  proper  equation  for  en- 
,t         them.  luring  the  equal  duration  of  the  two  llrokes  may  be  had 

jMrBrlTut's  Mr  Boffut  has  folved  it  very  fhortly  and  fimply,  in  the  following  manner.  Let  it  be  determined  by  ex- 
folutmi),  upon  this  fuppolition,  that  the  working  and  return-  periment  what  portion  of  the  atmofphcric  prelfure  m 
ing  ftroke  fhould  be  made  in  equal  times.  Tin's,  in-  exerted  on  the  great  pilton  during  its  defcent.  This 
deed,  is  generally  aimed  at  in  the  erection  of  thefe  ma-  depends  on  the  remaining  elasticity  ot  the  (team.  Sup- 
chines,  and  they  are  not  reckoned  to  be  well  arranged  if  pole  it-^tha:  this  we  may  exprefs  bryab,  a  being  =^'cths. 
it  be  otherwife.  We  doubt  o£  the  propriety  of  the  Let  it  alfo  be  determined  by  experiment  what  portion 
maxim.  Suppoling,  however,  this  condition  for  the  ef  the  atmoipheric  preffure  on  the  pilton  remains  un- 
prefent,  we  may  compute  the  loadings  of  the  two  end;  balanced  by  the  (team  below  it  during  its  afcent.  Sup- 
of  the  beam  as  follows.  Let  a  be  the  length  of  the  pofe  this  ,'uth,  we  may  exprefs  this  by  b  b.  Then  let 
inner  arm  of  the  working  beam,  or  that  by  which  the  W  be  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  raifed, 
great  pilton  is  luppottcd.  Let  b  be  the  outer  arm  car-  and  c  the  counterweight.  Then,  it  the  arms  of  the 
rying  the  pump  rods,  and  let  W  be  a  weight  equivalent  beam  are  equal,  we  have  the  energy  during  the  work- 
to  all  the  load  which  is  laid  on  the  machine.  I  .etc1  be  ing  ftroke  s=  ab —  W  —  c,  and  during  the  returning 
the  area  of  the  pilton  ;  let  H  be  the  height  of  a  column     llioke  it  is  ^=  t  —  bb.     Therefore   c  —  b  h  =  a  b  — 

of  water  having  c~  lor  its  bafe,  and  being  equal  in  weight     irr ,        ,     _h  (a  -f-  b) — W 

to  the  preffure  exerted  by  the  fteam  on  the  under  hde  ot  2 

the  pilton  ;  and  let  h  be  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere     fuppofition  of  the  values  of  a   and  b,  gives  us  c    25 

on  the  fame  area,  or  the  hei.  ht  of  a  column  of  water    b  —  W 

of  equal  weight.      It  is  evident  that  both  ttrokes  will  be     ~J~  •     We  maU  make  fome  ufc  of  th!s  equation  af- 

perlorrr.ed  in  equal  times,  if  h  cx  a  —  W  b  be  equal  to  *»— ,,„j.  .   u„.   ;►  „rr,„  i„  „.         •  r 

f .         tt,    ,    M      ...  .   '  ,,,,      ,.  „      r    ,    r  •  •  terwards  ;  but   it  affords  us  no  information  concerning 

("  —  W)  c   "  +  W  b.      1  tie   hilt  ot  thele  quantities  ,1,,,  m_ii  .,,!„.,„.-, „.„„,„  „..,,„„  .-  c  l      j  «r       u-  L 

>     ,  '  -^  ....        ,  ,  . '    „     ,  tlie  molt  advantageous  proportion  ot  b  and  W,  which 

is  the  energy  of  the  machine  during  the  working  firoke,  ;s  the  materia!  point 

and  the  fecond  expreffes  the  fimilar  energy  during  the         We  mdt  confider  th;3  maUer  jn  another  .    And  Amithc, 

returning    ftroke.       This   equation    grves    us    W   =  that  we  may  Ilot  ;nvolve  ourfdves  ;n  unnecefIary  diffi-"^'' 

the    a  — He    a  _(2b  —  H)(«      Jf  we  ^^  cultieSj  ,et  us  make  the  cafe  as  fimple  as  poffible)  m&*™£* 

2  *  fuppole  tlie  arms  of  the  working-beam  to  be  of  equal 


• ;  which,  on  the  above 


3* 


the  arms  of  the  lever  equal  and  H  =  b,  we  have  W    length. 


ss  c1—  ;  that   is,  the  whole  weight  of  the  outer  end        We  fha11  rfirft  con!~^r  the  adjuflment  of  things  at  the 
2  outer  end  of  the  beam. 


of  the  beam  fhould  be  half  the  preffure   of  the  air  on 


Since  the  fole  ufe  of  the  fleam  is  to  give  room  for  the  -\djuit- 

ment  o£ 


tc 

.    tl 

This  has  been  found  to  be   nearly  the  molt  advantage-     pulie.      The  pump-rods  mud  therefore  be  returned  tobeamca 

Founded  on ous  load.     This  way  of  expreffing  the   matter  would    the  bottom  of  the  working  barrels  by  means  of  a  pre-f"*"6** 

an  errone-   do  well  enough,  if  the  maxim  were  not  founded  on  cr-     ponderancy  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam.      It  may  be 

cus  maxim. ront,ous  not|onSj  which  hinder  us  from  feeing  the  date    the  weight  of  the  pump- rods  themfelves,  or  may  be  con- 

of  the  machine,  and  the  circumftances  on  which  its  im-    lidered  as  making  part  of  this  weight.     A  weight  at 

provement  depends.     The  pilton  bears  a  preffure  of  15     the  end  of  the  beam  will  not  operate  on  the  rods  which 

pounds,  it  is  faid,  on   the  fquare  inch,   it  the  vacuum    are  fufpended  there  by  chains,  and  it  mufl  therefore  be 

below  it  be  perfect  ;  but  as  this  is  far  from  being  the    attached  to  the  rods  themfelves,  but  above  their  refpec- 

cafe,  we  mult  not  load  it  above  the  power  of  its  vacuum,    tive  pump-barrels,   fo  that   it  may  not  lofe   part  of  its 

which  very    little   exceeds   eight  pounds.   But   this   is     efficacy  by  immerfion  in  the  water.     We  may  confider 

very  far  from  the  truth.     When  the  cylinder  is  tight,     the  whole  under  the  notion  of  the  pump.gear,  and  eall 

the  vacuum  is  not  more  than  y5th  deficient,  when  the    it  p.     Its  office  is  to  deprefs  the  pump-rods  with  fuffi- 

7  ciens 
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cient  velocity,  by  overcoming  the  refiftances  arifing  from 
the  following  caufes. 

1.  From  the  inertia  of  the  beams  and  all  the  parts  of 
the  apparatus  which  are  in  motion  during  the  defcent 
of  the  pump-rods. 

2.  From  the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by  the  immer- 
fion  Of  the  pump-tods  in  water. 

3.  From  the  friction  of  all  the  piilons  and  the  weight 
of  the  plug-frame. 

4.  From  the  refiftance  to  the  pifton's  motion,  arifing 
from  the  velocity  which  muft  be  generated  in  the  wa- 
ter in  palling  through  the  defcending  piilons. 

The  fum  of  all  thefe  refinances  is  equal  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  fome  weight  (as  yet  unknown),  which  we  may 
call  m. 

When  the  pump. rods  are  brought  up  again,  they 
bring  along  with  them  a  column  of  water,  whofe  weight 
we  may  call  w. 

It  is  evident  that  the  load  which  muft  be  overcome 
by  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphcre  on  the  fteam  pitton 
confifts  of  tu  and  p.  Let  this  load  be  called  L,  and  the 
prtiTure  of  the  air  be  called  P. 

If  p  be  =  L,  no  water  will  be  raifed  ;  if  p  be  =  0, 
the  rods  will  not  defcend  :  therefore  there  is  fome  in- 
termediate value  of  p  which  will  produce  the  greatell 
effect. 

In  order  to  difcover  this,  let  g  be  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  in  a  fecond. 

The  dctcendirg  mafs  is  p  :  bufit  does  not  defcend 
with  its  full  weight  ;  becaufe  it  is  overcoming  a  fet  of 
Tcfr'ances  which  are  equivalent  to  a  weight  m,  and  the 
moving  force  is  / — m.  In  order  to  difcover  the  fpace 
thvoujh  which  the  tods  will  defcend  in  a  fecund,  when 
nived  by  the  force  p — m  (fuppofed  conftant,  notwith- 
standing the  increafe  of  velocity,  and  conlequently  of 
m),  we  mull  inltitute  this  proportion  p:p  —  m  =£  : 
g(p—m) 

P 
The  fourth   term  of  this  analogy  is   the  fpace  re- 
quired. 

Let  t  be  the  whole  time  of  the  defcent  in  feconds. 
"tp—  m)     t2z{p—m)       „.,.,„ 

Then  t~- :  /'  =  — :  — '.     T  his  laft  term  is 

P  P 

the  whole  defcent  or  length  of  the  llroke  accomplifhed 

in  the  time  /. 

The  weight  of  the  column  of  water,  which  has  now 
got  above  the  pifton,  is  <a>,  =  L — p.  This  muft 
be  lifted  in  the  next  working  ftroke  through  the  fpace 

— — .     Therefore  the  performance  of  the  engine 

fuuftbe^(^-"')(L-/0. 
P 
That  this  may  be  the  greater!  poffible,  we  muft  con- 
fider/ as  the  variable  quantity,  and  make  the  fluxion  of 

.       r     ,, .       p — mXL — p 
the  fraction  £ _  =  o. 

/  

This  will  be  found  to  give  us  p=\/L.m  ;     that  is, 

(fie  counter  weight  01  preponderance  or  the  outer  end 

of  the  beam  is  =VL». 

This  gins  us  a  method  of  determining  m  experimen- 
tally. We  can  difcover  by  actual  measurement  the 
quantity   L  in  any  engine,  it  being  equal  to  the  un- 


balanced weights  on  the  beam  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  pumps.     Thenm  =  p 

Alfo  we  have  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water 
=rl p,  =1 VUn. 

When  therefore  we  have  determined  the  load  which 
is  to  be  on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  during  the  work- 
ing ftroke,  it  muft  be  diftributed  into  two  carts,  which 
have  the  proportion  of  vT7m~to  L — v'Lm.  The  firft 
h  the  counter  weight,  and  the  fecond  is  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water. 

If  m  is  a  fraction  of  L,  fuch  as  an  aliquot  part  of  it ; 
that  is,  if 

L    L    L    L    L 

tn —     ,       ,       ,     >,       ,  &c. 
14      y     16    25 

I.    L    L    L    L 

/=T'T>7'7'7'&C- 

The  circumftance  which  is  commonly  obtruded  on 
us  by  local  confiderations  is  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  depth  from  which  it  is  to  be  raifed;  that  is,  w:  and 
it  will  be  convenient  to  determine  every  thing  in  con- 
formity to  this. 

We  faw  that  *i/=L —  v'Lm.     This  gives  us  L  = 

w  m  -f- 1 h"*",  af,d  the  counterweight 

4        2 
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+f- 


pro. 


•to  m  -{-  . 

=  S'  4         2,  ...  -6 

Having  thus  afcertained  that  diilribution  of  the  loadyj-w  D 
on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  which  produces  the  great- 1  ortion  ot 
eft  effect,  we  come  now  to  confider  what  proportion  of  moving 
moving  force  we  muft  apply,  fo  that  it  may  be  employ- 'orcc  "j1.1' 
ed  to  the  beft   advantage,   or  fo   that   any  expence  of  cj  to^the 
power  may  produce  the  greateft  performance.      It  will  greatell  ad« 
be  fo  much   the   greater  as   the  work  done  is  greater,  vantage 
and  the  power  employed  is  lefs  ;  and   will  therefore  be 
propeily  meafured  by  the  quotient  of  the  work  done  di- 
vided by  the  power  employed. 

The  work  immediately  done  is  the  lifting  up  the 
weight  L.  In  order  to  accomplifh  this,  we  muft  cm- 
plov  a  preflure  P.  which  is  greater  than  L.  Let  it  be. 
=  L  +  v  !    alfo  let  s  be  the  length  of  the  ftroke. 

If  the  mafs  L  were  urged  along  the  fpace  s  by  the 
force  L-f-j',  it  would  acquire  a  certain  velocity,  which 
we  may  cxprefs  by  Vt  ;  but  it  is  impelled  only  by  the 
force  y,  the  reft  of  P  being  employed  in  balancing  L. 
The  \elocities  which  different  forces  generate  by  impel- 
ling a  body  along  the  fame  fp3ce  are  as  the  fquare  roots 
of  the   forces.     Therefore    \/  L  +_>'  :  */  y  =  a/  1  ; 

- — ■     The  fourth  term  of  this  analogv  exprefles  the 

VL+y 

velocity  of  the  pifton  at   the  end  of  the   ftroke.      The 

quantity  of  motion  produced   will  be  had  by  rauhipry- 

ing  this  velocity  by  the  mals  1_.      1  his  gives    — ^=_ 

vL+; 
and  this,  divided  by  the  power  expended,   or  by  l^-t-.i', 

us  the  km  tiie   performance;    nan. 

L  vV7 

L  +  iX  ^L+V 

'lhat  this  may  be  a  maximum,  confider  y  as  the  va- 
5  C  2  riable 
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riable  quantity,  ami  make  the  fluxion  of  this  formula 

L 
ss  o.     This  will  give  us.y  =  — . 


37 
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NowP=L+^, 


:L+-,  =  jL. 
2 


Therefore  the 


•whole  load  on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam,  confiding  of 
the  water  and  the  counter  weight,  muft  be  ^ds  of  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  fleam  pifton. 

We  have  here  fuppofed  that  the  expenditure  is  the 
stmofpheric  preflure  ;  and  fo  it  is  if  we  confider  it  me- 
chanically. But  the  expenditure  of  which  we  are  fen- 
fible,  and  which  we  are  anxious  to  employ  to  the  beft 
advantage,  is  fuel.  Suppofing  this  to  be  employed  with 
the  fame  judgment  in  all  cafes,  we  are  almoft  intitled, 
by  what  we  now  know  of  the  production  of  fleam,  to 
fay  that  the  fteam  produced  is  proportional  to  the  fuel 
expended.  But  the  fteam  requifite  for  merely  filling 
the  cylinder  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  pifton, 
and  therefore  to  the  atmofpheric  preffure.  The  refult 
»f  our  inveftigation  therefore  is  ft  ill  jufl  ;  but  the  fteam 
wafted  by  condenfation  on  the  fides  of  the  cylinder  does 
not  follow  this  ratio,  and  this  is  more  than  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  merely  filling  it.  This  deranges  our  calcu- 
lations, and  is  in  favour  of  large  cylinders;  but  this  ad- 
vantage muft  be  in  a  great  meafure  compenfated  by  a 
fimilar  variation  in  the  production  of  the  fteam  ;  for  in 
fimilar  boilers  of  greater  dimenfions  the  fuel  is  lefs  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed,  becaufe  the  furface  to  which 
the  fuel  is  applied  does  not  increafe  in  the  ratio  of  the 
capacity,  juft  as  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  which  waft.es 
the  fteam.  The  rule  may  therefore  be  confided  in  as 
pretty  exact. 

It  is  a  fatisfa&ory  thing  to  obferve  thefe  refults 
agree  very  well  with  the  moll  fuccefsful  practice.  By 
many  changes  and  trials  engineers  have  eftablifhed  ma- 
xims of  conilrudlion,  which  are  probably  not  very  far 
from  the  beft.  It  is  a  pretty  general  maxim,  that  the 
load  of  water  fhould  be  -'  of  the  atmofpheric  preflure. 
They  call  this  loading  the  engine  with  7-i  pounds  on 
the  inch,  and  they  fay  that  fo  fmall  a  load  is  neceiTary 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  vacuum.  But  we  have 
now  feen  that  it  is  necefTary  for  giving  a  reafonable  ve- 
locity of  motion.  Since,  in  this  practice,  iu  is  ma  e  ± 
or  -rVhs  of  P,  and  L  fhould  be  -,9vths  of  P,  and  L  is 
=  «M  ■+-  p  ;  it  follows,  that  the  counter  wei.'ht  fhould  be 
^th  cf  P;  and  we  have  found  this  to  be  nearly  the  cafe 
in  feveral  very  good  engines. 

It  mull  be  remarked,  that  in  the  preceding  inveftiga- 
tion we  introduced  a  quantity  M  to  exprefs  the  relilt- 
ances  to  the  motion  of  the  engine.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  avoid  a  very  troublefome  inveiligation.  The 
refiftances  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  vary  with  the  ve- 
locity, and  moil  of  them  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  refiilance  arifing  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  water  through  the  piflons  of  the  pumps,  and 
that  arifin.r  from  the  fritlion  in  the  long  li't  during  the 
working  flroke.  Had  we  taken  the  direct  method, 
which  is  fimilar  to  the  determination  of  the  motion  thro' 
a  medium  which  refills  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  ve- 
locity, we  muft  have  ufed  a  very  intricate  exponential 
calculus,  which  few  of  our  readers  would  have  the  pa- 
tience to  look  at. 

But  the  greatefl  part  of  the  quantity  m  fuppofes  a 
motion  already  known,   and  its  determination  depends 
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on  this  motion.     We  mud  now  (how  how  its  different    S-eam- 
component  parts  may  be  computed.  Engine. 

1.  What  arifes  from  the  ineitia  of  the  moving  parts  ~ "C~ 
is  by  far  the  moft  conliderable  portion  of  it.  To  ob-  RefiiUnn 
tain  it,  we  muft  find  a  quantity  of  matter  which,  when  to  t>.e  ail 
placed  -;t  the  end  of  the  beam,  will  have  the  fame  mo-""n.  "f  '^ 
mentum  of  inertia  with  that  of  the  whole  moving  parts  inc  Ej**^ 
their  natural  places.  Therefore  (in  the  returning  flroke) 
add  together  the  weight  of  the  great  pifton  with  its 
rod  and  chains  j  the  pit  pump-rods,  chains,  and  any 
weight  that  is  attached  to  thtm  ;  the  arch-heads  and 
iron-work  at  the  ends  of  the  beam,  and  -Jths  of  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itfelf;  alfo  the  plug-beam  with  its 
arch-head  and  chain,  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  di- 
flance  from  the  axis,  and  divided  by  the  fquare  of  half 
the  length  of  the  beam  ;  alfo  the  jack-head  pump-rod, 
chain,  and  arch-head,  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  di- 
ilar.ee  from  the  axis,  and  divided  by  the  fquare  of  the 
half-length  of  the  beam.  Thefe  articles  added  into  one 
fum  may  be  called  M,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  move 
with  the  velocity  of  the  end  of  the  beam.  Suppofe  this 
beam  to  have  made  a  fix-foot  flroke  in  two  feconds, 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion.  In  one  fecond 
it  would  have  moved  1^-  feet,  and  would  have  acquired 
the  velocity  of  three  feet  per  fecond.  But  in  one  fe- 
cond gravity  would  have  produced  a  velocity  of  32  feet 
in  the  fame  mafs.  Therefore  the  accelerating  force 
which  has  produced  the  velocity  of  three  feet  is  nearly 

M  . 
-ri  th  of  the  weight.     Therefore  —  is  the  firft  confti- 

tuent  of  m  in  the  above  inveftigation.  If  the  obferved 
velocity  is  greater  or  lefs  than  three  feet  per  fecond,  this 
value  muft  be  increaled  or  diminifhed  in  the  fame  pro- 
pertion. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  refiflance,  viz.  the  immerfion  of 
the  pump  rods  in  water,  is  eafily  computed,  being  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  they  difplace. 

The  third  caufe,  the  fritflion  of  the  piftons,  &c.  is 
almoft  iafignificant,  and  cull  be  difcovered  by  experi- 
ment. ■ 

The  fourth  caufe  depends  on  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
pumps.  Thefe  pumps,  when  made  of  a  proper  ftrcngth, 
can  hardly  have  the  perforation  of  the  pifton  more  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  area  of  the  working  barrel;  and 
the  velocity  with  which  the  water  pafTes  through  it  is 
incrcafed  at  leafl  ith  by  the  contraction  (fee  Pump). 
The  velocity  of  the  water  is  therefore  five  times  great- 
er than  that  of  the  pifton.  A  pifton  I  2  inches  diame- 
ter, and  moving  one  foot  per  fecond,  meets  with  a  re- 
fiflance equal  to  20  pounds;  and  this  increaies  as  the 
fquare  ol  the  diameter  and  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 
It  the  whole  depth  of  the  pit  be  divided  into  feveral 
lifts,  this  refiflance  muft  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
lifts,  becaufe  it  obtains  in  each  pump. 

Thus  we  make  up  the  value  of  m  ;  and  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge that  the  method  is  ftill  indirect,  becaufe  it 
fuppofes  the  velocity  to  be  known. 

We  may  obtain  it  more  eafily  in  another  way,  but 
ftill  with  this  circumllance  of  being  indirect.  We  found. 


that^  was  equal  to  VL.m,  and  confequently  m  —  y-. 

Now  in  any  engine  L  and  j>  can  always  be  had  ;  and 
unlcfs  p  deviates  greatly  from  the  proportion  which  we 
determined  to  be  the  beft,  the  value  of  m  thus  obtained 
will  not  be  verv  erroneous. 
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It  was  farther  prefumed  in  this  invefligation,  that  the 
motions  both  up  and  down  were  uniformly  accelerated  ; 
'  but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  when  the  refiftances  increafe 
with  the  velocity.  This  circumitance  makes  very  little 
change  in  the  working-firoke,  and  therefore  the  theo- 
rem which  determines  the  bell  relation  of  P  to  L  may- 
be confided  in.  The  refiftances  which  vary  with  the 
velocity  in  this  cafe  are  a  mere  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  moving  power  j.  Thefe  refinances  are,  ift, 
The  ftran^linr  of  the  water  at  the  entry  and  at  the 
Handing  valve  of  each  pump.  This  is  about  37  pounds 
for  a  pump  1  2  inches  diameter,  and  the  velocity  one 
foot  per  fecond,  increafing  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
diameter  and  velocity;  and,  2d,  The  friction  of  the 
water  along  the  whole  lift.  This  for  a  pump  of  the 
fame  fize  and  with  the  fame  velocity,  lifting  20  fathoms, 
is  only  about  2  '  pounds,  and  varies  in  the  fimple  p'O- 
portion  of  the  diameter  and  the  depth,  and  in  the  du- 
plicate proportion  o;  the  velocity.  The  refinance  ari- 
fing  from  inertia  is  greater  than  in  the  returning  ftroke; 
beeaufe  the  M  in  this  cafe  muft  contain  the  momentum 
of  the  water  both  of  the  pit-pumps  and  the  jackhead- 
pump  :  but  this  part  or  the  refiliance  docs  not  affect 
the  uniform  acceleratic  n.     We  may  therefore  confide 

in  the  propriety  of  the  formula y  =  — .     And  we  may 

obtain  the  velocity  of  this  ftroke  at  the  end  of  a  fecond 
with  great  accuracy  as  follows.  Let  2  g  be  the  veloci- 
ty communicated  by  gravity  in  a  fecond,  and  the  velo- 
city at  the  end  of  the  firft  fecond  of  the  (team  pifton's 

y 
defcent  will  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  ^-.2  ^;  where  M  ex- 

preffes  the  inertia  of  all  the  parts  which  are  in  motion 
during  the  defcent  of  the  fleara  pifton,  and  therefore  in- 
cludes L.     Compute  the  two  refiftances  juil  mentioned 

,,  . .       .       y— '*r 

for  this  velocity, 
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W2  * 
give  another  velocity  infinitely  near  the  truth. 

But  the  cafe  is  very  different  in  the  returning  ftroke, 
and  the  proper  ratio  of  p  to  L  is  not  afecrtained  with 
the  fame  certainty  :  for  the  moving  force  p  is  not  to 
great  in  proportion  to  the  refiftance  m  ;  and  therefore 
the  acceleration  of  the  motion  is  confiderably  affected 
by  it,  and  the  motion  itltlf  is  confiderably  retarded,  and 
in  a  very  moderate  time  it  becomes  fenlibly  uniform: 
for  it  is  precilely  iimilar  to  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body 
falling  through  the  sir,  and  may  be  determined  i.i  the 
manner  lr.id  down  in  the  article  Rf.sistjnce  cf  Fluids, 
viz.  by  an  exponential  calculus.  We  fhall  content  our- 
fclves  here  with  faying,  that  the  refinances  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  are  fo  great  that  the  motion  would  be  to  all 
fenfe  uniform  before  the  piflons  have  delcended  jd  of 
their  fttoke,  even  although  there  were  no  other  circum- 
ftance  to  affect  it. 

But  this  motion  is  afftfted  by  a  circumftance  quite 
unconnected  with  any  thing  yet  conlldercd,  depending 
on  conditions  not  mechanical,  andfo  uncertain,  that  we 
are  not  yet  able  to  afceitain  them  with  any  precision  ; 
yet  they  are  of  the  utmoll  importance  to  the  good  per- 
formance ?.r.d  improvement  o*  the  engine,  and  therefore 
deferve  a  particular  confideration. 

The  counter  weight  has  not  only  to  pufh  down  the 
pump  rods,  but  alfo  to  drug  up  the  great  pillon.  This 
it  cannot  do  unlefs  the  fleam  be  admitted  into  the  cy- 


linder. It  the  fleam  be  no  flronger  than  common  air, 
it  cannot  enter  the  cylinder  except  in  confequence  of  the  , 
pifton's  being  dragged  up.  I F  common  air  were  admit- 
ted into  the  cylinder,  fome  force  would  be  required  to 
drag  up  the  pinion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  required 
to  draw  up  the  pifton  of  a  common  fyringe ;  for  the 
air  would  rufh  through  the  fmall  entry  of  the  cylinder 
in  the  fame  manner  as  through  the  fmall  nozzle  of  the 
fyringe.  Some  part  of  the  atmofphe.ic  preffure  is  em- 
ployed in  driving  in  the  air  with  fufiicient  velocity  to 
fill  the  fyringe,  and  it  is  only  with  the  remainder  that 
the  admitted  air  preffes  on  the  under  furface  of  the  fy- 
rinse.  Therefore  tome  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  on 
its  upper  furface  is  not  balanced.  This  is  felt  by  the 
hand  which  draws  it  up.  The  fame  thing  mud  happen 
in  the  fleam-engine,  and  fome  part  of  the  counter  wc, 
is  expended  in  drawing  up  the  fleam  pifton.  We  could 
tell  how  much  is  thus  expended  if  we  knew  the  dtnfity 
ot  the  fleam  ;  for  this  would  tell  us  the  velocity  with 
which  its  elafticity  would  caufe  it  to  fill  the  cylinder. 
Ii  we  fuppofe  it  12  times  rarer  than  air,  which  it  cer- 
tainly is,  and  the  pifton  riles  to  the  top  cf  the  cylinder 
in  two  feconds,  wi  can  demonftratc  that  it  will  enter 
with  a  velocity  not  lefs  than  1 4C0  feet  per  fecond,  where- 
as 500  feet  is  enough  to  make  it  mrintain  a  denfity  /ytfis 
of  that  of  (team  in  equilibrio  with  the  air.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  its  elafticity  will  not  be  lefs  than  '^thsof 
the  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  therefore  not  moie  thanT'0th 
of  counter  weight  will  be  expended  in  drawing  up  the 
fleam-pifton. 

But  all  this  is  on  the  fuppofiti^n  that  there  is  an  un- 
bounded fupply  of  fleam  of  undiminifhed  elafticity.  T 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe  Immediately  before  opening 
the  fteamcock,  the  fleam  was  iffuing  through  the  fafe- 
ty.-valve  and  all  the  crevices  in  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
and  (in  good  engines)  was  abeut  T'oth  flronger  or  more 
elaftic  than  a:r.  This  had  been  gathering  during  fome  - 
thir.g  more  than  the  defcent  of  the  piflon,  viz.  in  z\ 
three  ieconds.  The  pillon  rifes  to  the  top  in  about  two 
feconds;  therefore  about  twice  and  a  half  as  much  tit  am 
as  flls  the  dome  ot  the  boiler  is  now  fhared  between  the 
boiler  and  cylinder.  The  deme  is  commonly  about  fix 
times  more  capacious  than  the  cylinder.  If  therefore  no 
fleam  is  condtnfed  in  the  cylinder,  the  denfity  of  t!,» 
iteam,  when  the  pifton  has  reached  the  top,  muil  be  a- 
bout  \  |-ths  of  its  former  denfity, and  (till  moie  elaftic  than 
air.  But  as  much  iteam  is  condenfed  by  the  coki 
lincie'-,  its  elafticity  mult  be  kfs  than  this.  We  cannot 
tell  how  much  leis,  both  beeaufe  we  do  not  know  how 
much  is  thus  condenfed",  a:id  beeaufe  by  this  diminution 
ot  its  preffure  on  the  furface  of  the  boiling  water,  it  muft 
be  more  copioufiy  produced  in  the  boiler;  but  an  atten- 
tive obfervation  of  the  engine  will  give  us  fome  infor- 
mation. The  moment  the  iteam-cock  is  opened  we  have 
a  ftron.1  puff  of  iteam  through  the  fnifting  valve.  At 
this  time,  therefore,  it  is  ft  ill  more  elaftic  than  air  ;  but 
a'ter  this,  the  fnifting  valve  remains  ihut  duriug  I 
whole  liie  of  the  pillon,  and  no  iteam  any  longer  iffuea 
through  the  fafety-valve  or  crevices;  nay,  the  whole 
dome  of  the  boiler  may  be  obferved  to  fink.  The  clalt  - 

Thefe  facts  give  abundant  proof  that  the  elafticity  of  city  *f  zhz 
the  fleam  during  the  aleent  ot   the  pifton  is  greatly  di- llcam  du*  . 
minifhed,   and  therefore  much  of  the  counter  weight  WeeJSof^w.' 
expended  in  dragging  up  the  fteam-p:iton  in  opposition pifton 
to  the  unbalanced  part  of  the  atmofpheric  pre.Turs.  TheP^dy  &>- 

moti^i111' 
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motion  of  the  returning  ftroke  is  therefore  fo  much  de-  hovfe  mill  5   and  till  this  be  done,   or  fomething  equiva.    Stf-un- 

ranged  by  this  foreign  and   inappreciated  circumltance,  lent,  we  can  only  gucls  at  what  the  machine  is  actually     Engine. 

that  it  would  have  been  quite   ufelels  to  engage  in  the  performing,  and   we  cannot  tell  in  what  particulars  we    ~~ " "v~— " 

intricate  exponential  investigation,  and  we  mnft  fit  down  can   lend  it  a  helping  hand;     We  are  informed  that 

contented  with  a  lefs  perfect  adjuftment  of  the  counter  McfTis  Watt  and    Boulton   have   made   this  addition  to 

vvtight  and  weight  of  water.—  Any  perfon  who  attends  fome  of  their  engines  ;  and  we  are  periuaded  that,  from 

to  the  motion  of  a  ftearv-engine  will  perceive  that  the  the  information  which  they  hav<  derived  from  it,  they 

defcent  of  the  pump-rods  is  lo  far  from  being  nccclera-  have  been    enabled   to  make  the  curious   improvements 

ted,  that  it  is  nearly  uniform,  and  frequently  it  is  fenli-  from  which  they  have  acquired  fo  much  reputation  and 

blv  retarded  towards  the  end.     We  learn  by  the  way,  profit. 

that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  not  only  to  have  a  There  is  a  circumftance  of  which  we  have  as  yet  ta- quantity 
quick   production   of  fleam,    but  alio  a  very  capacious  ken  no  notice,   vi/..  the  quantity  of  cold  water  injected.  °fc"ld  w 
dome,  or  empty  fpaee  above  the  water  in  the  boiler.   In  Here  we  confets  ourfelves  unable  to  give  any  precile  in-t,rto''e 
engines  where  this  fpace  was  but  four  or  five  times  the  ftruftiona.      It   is  clear  at  tirft  fight  that  no  more  than"1JC 
capacity  of  the  cylinder,  we  have  always  obferved  a  very  is  ablolutely  neeeffaiy  fhould   be  injected.     It  mult  ge- 
lenfible  check  given  to  the  defcent  of  the  pump  rods  nerally  he  fupplied  by  the  engine,  and  this  expends  part 
after  having  made  half  their  ftroke.      This  obliges  us  to  of  its  power.      An  excefs  is  much  more  hurtful  by  cool, 
employ  a  greater  counter  weight,    which  diminifhes  the  ing  the  cylinder  and    pillon   too   much,   and    therefore 
column  of  water,  or  retards  the  working  ftroke  ;  it  alfo  waiting  fleam  during  the  next  rife  ot  the  pillon.      But 
obliges  us  to  employ  a   ftronger   fteam,   at  the  rifle  of  the  determination  of    the   proper  quantity   requires   a 
buriting  the  boiler,  and  incrtafes  the  expence  of  fuel,  knowledge,  which   we   have  not  yet  acquired,   of  the 
How  to           It  would  be  a   inoft  delirable  thing   to  get  an  exadl  quantity  of   heat  contained  in  the  fteam    in  a  latent 
know  il  e    knowledge  of  the  elaiticity  of  the  fteam  in  the  cylinder;  form.      As  much  water  muft  be  injected  as  will  abforb 
tlafticiiy  of  ancJ  this  is  by  no  means  difficult.      Take  a    long   glafs  all  this  without  riling  near  to  the  boiling  temperature, 
the  fleam    tuj3e  exactly  calibered,  and  dole  at  the  farther  end.    Put  But  it  is  of  much  more  importance   to  know  how  far 
linde'r          a  fmall  drop  of  fome  coloured  fluid  into  it,  fn  as  to  Hand  we   may   cool   the  cylinder  with   advantage;    that    is, 
at  the  middle  nearly. — Let  it  be  placed   in  a  long  box  when  will  the  lols  o"  fleam,   during  the  next  rife  of  the 
filled  with  water  to  keep  it  of  a  conltant  temperature,  pillon,  eompenlate  tor  the  diminution  of  its  elaiticity 
Let  the  open  end  communicate  with  the  cylinder,  with  during  its  prelent  defcent  ?     Our  table  of   elailicities 
a  cock  between.      The  moment  the  fteam-cock  is  open-  fliows  us,  thac    by  cooling  the  cylinder  to   120°,    wa 
td,    open  the  cock  of  this  inftrument.      The  drop  will  ftill  leave  an  elaiticity  equal  to  I'i)th  of  the  whole  power 
be  pufhed  towards  the  clofe  end  of  the  tube,   while  the  of  the  engine;    it  we  cool   it  only  to    140,   we  leave 
fteam  in  the  cylinder  is  more  claitic  than  the  air,  and  it  an  elaiticity  of  }th  ;   if  we  cool  it  to  a  blood-heat,  we 
will  be  drawn  the  other  way  while  it  is  ltfs  elaflic,  and,  leave  an  elaiticity  of  -i-£th.      It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
by  a  fcale  properly  adapted  to  it,   the  elaiticity  of  the  choofe  among  thele  varieties.     Experience,  however,  in- 
fteam  correfponding  to  every  pofition  of  the  pillon  may  forms  us,  that  the  belt  engines  are  thofe  which  ufe  the 
he  difcovered.     The  fame  thing  may  be  done  more  ac-  frr.ulleft   quantities  of   injection   water.     We  know  an 
curatcly  bv  a  barometer  properly  conftructed,   fo  as  to  exceedingly  good  engine  having  a  cylinder  of  30  inch- 
prevent  the  ofcil-ations  of  the  mercury.  es  and  a  hx-foot  ftroke,   which   woiks   with  fomething 
It  is  equally  neceflary  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  cylin-  lefs  than  jth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  each  injection; 
der  during  the  defcent  of  the  lleam-pifton.      We  have  and  we  imagine  that  the  quantity  fhould  be  nearly  in 
know  the    hitherto  fuppofed  P  to  be  the  full  preffure  of  the  atmo-  the  proportion  of  the  capacity  ot  the  cylinder.      Def- 
ftate  >f  ,hf  fphere  on  the  area  of  the  pillon,  fuppofing  the  vacuum  agulicrs  obferved,  that  a  very  good  engine,   with  a  cy- 
jy,i"  ''tl     below  it  to   be  complete.      But   the   infpedtion   of  our  lmder  of  32  inches,  worked  with'   300  inches  of  wa- 
defcent  of    table  of  elaiticity  flioW3  that  this  can  never  be  the  cafe,  ter  at  each  injection,  which  docs  not  much  exceed  ^th 
the  j)ifton.  becaufe  the  cylinder  is  always  of  a  temperature  far  above  of  a  cubic  foot.      Mr  Watt's  obfervations,  by  means  of 
32°.     We  have  made  many  attempts  to  difcover  its  tern-  the  barometer,  mult  have  given  him  much  valuable  iu- 
perature.  We  have  employed  a  thermometer  in  clofe  con-  formation  in  this  particular,  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
tact  with  the  fide  of  the  cylinder,  which  foon  acquired  a  not  always  withhold  them  from  the  public. 

Heady  temperature  :  this  was  never  lefs  than  145'.   We  We  have  gone  thus  far  iri  the  examination,    in  orderThlsTu. 

have  kept  a  thermometer  in  the  water  which  lies  on  the  feemingly  to  afcertain  the  motion  of  the  engine  when mination; 

pifton:  this  never  funk  below  1  3  50.  It  is  probable  that  the  loaded  and  balanced  in  any  known  manner,   and   in  or-'1".1"!'^  r 

cylinder  within  may  be  cooled  fomewbat  lower;  but  for  der  to  difcover  that   proportion   between   the   moving  n'    jir°| 

this  opinion  we  cannot  give  any  very  fatisfattory  reafon.  power  and  the  load   which   will   produce  the  greatellthe  atten 

Suppofe  it  cooled  down  to  1  2c°;  this  will  leave  an  claf-  quantity  of  work.     The   refult   has   been  veiy  unfatis-tion  t..  tr 

ticity  which  would  Support  three  inches  of  mercury.  We  fatlory,  becaufe  the  computation  of  the  returning  llroke''n"c'P3* 

cannot  think  therefore  that  the   unbalanced    preffure  of  is  acknowledged  to  be  beyond  our  abilities.      liut  it  hasn'anc    " 

the  atmofphere  exceeds  that  of   27    inches  ot   mercury,  given  us  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  reader's  atten- 

which  is  about  13-id  pounds  on  a  fquare  inch,  or  ioi  on  lion  to  the  leading  circumftances  in  this  inquiry.      By 

a  circular  inch.  And  this  is  the  value  which  we  (hould  knowing  the  internal  Hate  of  the  cylinder  in  machines 
employ  in  the  equation  P=  L-b_v.  Thisqueflion  may  ot  very  different  goodnefs,  we  learn  the  connection  be- 
be  decided  in  the  fame  way  ai  the  other,  by  a  barometer  tween  the  ftate  of  the  Ream  and  the  performance  of  the 
connected  with  the  ivifidc  of  the  cylinder.  machine  ;   and   it   i»   very   poflible   that  the  refult  of  a 

And  thus  we  (hall  learn  the  Hate  or  the  moving  forces     full  examination  may  be,  that  in  iituations  where  fuel 
in  every  moment  or  the  performance,   and  the  machine     is  expenfive,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  a  weak  lteam 
*■.!!  then  be  as  open  to  our  examination  as  any  water  or    which  will  expend  lefs  fuel,  although  ltfs  work  is  per- 
formed 
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8!<»m-  formed  hy  it.  We  (hall  fee  this  confirmed  in  the  clear- 
Jngtne.  eft  m-,nner  in  fume  particular  employments  ot  the  new 
"""    *         engines  invented  by  Watt  and  Boulton. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  fee  that  the  equation  which  we 
gave  from  the  celebrated  Abbe  Boflut  is  in  every  re- 
fpect  erroneous  even  for  the  purpofe  which  he  had  in 
view.  We  alfo  fee  that  the  equation  which  we  fublti- 
tuted  in  its  place,  and  which  was  intended  for  determi- 
ning that  proportion  between  the  counter-weight  and 
,  the  moving  force,  and  the  load  which  would  render  the 
working  ilrokc  and  returning  ftroke  of  equal  duration, 
is  alfo  erroneous,  becaufe  thefe  two  motions  are  ex- 
tremely different  in  kind,  the  one  being  nearly  uniform, 
and  the  other  nearly  uniformly  accelerated.  This  being 
fuppofed  true,  it  mould  follow  that  the  counter  weight 
fhould  be  reduced  to  one  half;  and  we  have  tound 
this  to  be  very  nearly  true  in  fome  good  engines  which 
we  have  examined. 

We  (hall  add  but  one  obfervation  more  on  this  head. 
De«us  max- The  practical  engineers  have  almoft  made  it  a  max'm, 
ini  that  the  [jlat    lYie    two    motions   are    0f  equal  duration.      But 

tions  are  cf tne  on'y  reaf°n  which  we  have  heard  for  the  rnaxim,  is, 
equal  dura- that  it  is  aukward  to  fee  an  engine  go  otherwiie.  Eut 
we  doubt  exceedingly  the  truth  ot  this  maxim,  and, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  accurate  determination, 
we  think  that  the  engine  will  do  more  work  if  the 
working  ftioke  be  made  flower  than  the  returning  ftroke. 
Suppofe  the  engine  fo  conftrucled  that  they  are  made  in 
equal  times  ;  an  addition  to  the  counter  weight  will  ac- 
celerate the  returning  ftroke  and  retard  the  wotking 
ftroke.  But  as  the  counter- weight  is  but  fmall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  unbalanced  portion  of  the  atmofpheric 
prcfTure,  which  is  the  moving  force  of  the  machine,  it 
is  evident  that  this  addition  to  the  counter  weight  muft 
bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  counter  weight 
than  it  does  to  the  moving  force,  and  muft  therefore  ac- 
celerate the  returning  ftroke  much  more  than  it  retards 
the  working  ftroke,  and  the  time  of  both  itrokes  taken 
together  muft  be  diminiflied  by  this  addition  and  the 
performance  of  the  machine  improved  ;  and  this  mmt 
be  the  cafe  3S  long  as  the  machine  is  not  extravagantly 
loaded.  The  belt  machine  which  we  have  feen,  in  re- 
fpect  of  performance,  raites  a  column  of  water  whofe 
weight  is  very  nearly-^dsof  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
on  the  pifton,  making  n  ftrokes  of  fix  feet  each/er  mi- 
nute,  and  the  working  ftroke  was  almoft  twice  as  flow 
as  the  other.  This  engine  had  worked  pumps  of  12 
inches,  which  were  changed  for  pumps  of  14  inches,  all 
other  things  remaining  the  fame.  In  its  former  ftate  it 
made  from  12I  to  IJ,^  ftrokes  per  minute,  the  working 
ftroke  being  confiderably  (lower  than  the  returning 
ftroke.  The  load  was  encreaftd,  by  the  change  of  the 
pumps,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  4.  This  had 
retarded  the  working  ftroke  ;  but  the  performance  was 
evidently  increaled  in  the  proportion  of  3  X  1 3  to  4X  1 1 , 
or  of  39  to  44.  About  300  pounds  were  added  to  the 
counterweight,  which  increaled  the  number  of  ftrokes 
to  more  than  1  2  per  minute.  No  feniible  change  could 
be  obferved  in  the  time  of  the  working  ftroke.  The 
performance  was  therefore  increafed  in  the  proportion 
of  39  to  4S.  We  have  therefore  no  hefitation  in  faying, 
that  the  feemly  equality  of  the  two  ftrokes  is  a  facririce 
to  fancy.  The  engineer  who  obferves  the  working 
ftroke  to  be  (low,  fears  that  his  engine  may  be  thought 
feeble  and  unequal  to  its  work ;  a  funilar  notion  has  long 


milled  him  in  the  conftruclion  of  watermiila,  efpecially    Stetm. 
of  overfhot  mills ;    and,   even  now,  he  is  fubmitiin'J-    t:n8'"e' . 
with  hefitation  and   fear  to  the  daily  correction  of  ex-  "~ ""^""""^ 
perience. 

it  is  needlefs  to  engage  more  deeply  in  fcientific  cal- 
culations in  a  fubject  where  fo  many  of  the  data  are  fo 
very  imperfectly  underftood.  47 

We  venture  to  recommend  as  a  maxim  of  conftruttion  rhc  lnii 

(fuppoling  alwavs  a  large  boiler  and  plentiful  fupplv  of°Lf  Wi°/k 

n  •      ,      -S.    •  \     i        11      .     -         ,    .     intiuld  not 

pure  (team  unmixed  with  air),  that  the  load  ot  work  bebc  lef,  than 

not  lefs  than  1  o  pounds   for  every   fquare  inch  of  the  10  poundt 
pifton,  and  the  counterweight  fo  proportioned  that  the^,r  every 
time  of  the  returning  ftroke  may  not  exceed  -|ds  of  that  •<5":lre  '"}** 
of  the   working  itroke.      A  ferious    obje&ion   may  beftUI1.C 
made  to  this  maxim,   and  it  deferves  mature  confidera- 
tion.     Such  a  load  requires  the  utmoft  care  of  the  ma- 
chine,  that  no  admiifion  be  given  to  the  common  air ; 
and  it  precludes  the  poffibility  of  its    working   in  cafe 
the  growth  of  water,  or  deepening  the  pit,  (hould  make 
a  greater  load   abfolutely  neccflary.     Thefe  confidera- 
tions  muft  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  enginneer. 
The  maxim  now  recommended  relates  only  to  the  beft- 
actual  performance  of  the  engine.  4j 

Before  quitting  this  machine,  it  will  not  be  ami's  toRuIetfoF 
give   fome  eafy  rules,  fandtioned  by  fnccefsful  practice, cornrur'nff 
for  computing  its  performance. 


the 


per- 


Thele  will  enable  any-' 
,    r       •         ii-  «•  ■  '"rniance 

artilt,  who  can  go  -through,  hmple  calculations,  to  fuit0f  tne 

the  fize  of  his  engine  to  the   talk  which  it  is  to  per- <team-en- 

•form.  gi&e. 

The  circumilance  on  which  the  whole  computation 
muft  be  founded  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  muft 
be  drawn  in  a  minute  and  the  depth  of  the  mine  ;  and 
the  performance  which  may  be  expected  from  a  good 
engine  is  at  leaft  12  ftrokes  per  minute  of  lis  feet  each, 
working  againlt  a  column  of  water  whofe  weight  is 
equal  to  half  of  the  atmofpheric  preflure  on  the  fleam- 
pifton,  or  rather  to  7,64  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch  of 
its  furface. 

It  is  mod  convenient  to  eftimate  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter in  cubic  feet,  or  its  weight  in  pounds,  recollecting 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62-f  pounds.  The 
depth  of  the  pit  is  ufua'.ly  reckoned  in  fathoms  of  fi>: 
feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  pump  is  ufu- 
ally  reckoned  in  inches. 

Let  Q__be  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  per 
minute  in  cubical  leet,  and/"  the  depth  of  the  mine  fit 
fathoms;  let  c  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and/> 
that  of  the  pump  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  the  arms  of  the 
beam  to  be  of  equal  length. 

lit,  To  tind  the  diameter  of  the  pump,  the  area  of 

the  pifton  in  fquare  feet   is  /'X-^— ; .     The  length 

of  the  column  drawn  in  one  minute  is  1  2  times  6  or  72 

72X0,7854, 

feet,  and  therefore  its  fohd  contents  is  p'X 

r  '44 

cubical  feet,  0^X0,3927  cubical  feet.     This  muft  be 

equal  to  Q  ;    therefore  p1  muft   be  or   nearly 

QX2f .  Hence  this  practical  rule  :  Multiply  the  cu- 
bic feet  of  water  which  mult  be  drawn  in  a  minute  by 
2  ;,  and  extract  the  fquare  root  of  the  product :  this 
will  be  the  diameter  of  the  pump  in  inches. 

Thus  fuppofe  that  58  cubic  feet  muft  be  drawn  every 
minute  ;  38  multiplied  by  2f  gives  145,  of  which  the 

fquars 
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fqusre  root  is  1 2,  which  is  the  require d  diameter  of  the 
pump. 

2.     To  find  the  proper  dicmeter  of  the  cylinder. 

The  piflou  is  to  he  loaded  with  7,64  pounds  on  every 
fquare  inch.  Thi6  is  equivalent  to  fix  povmds  on  a  cir- 
cular inch  very  nearly.  The  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  wa- 
ter an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  fathom  in  height  is  2^ 
pounds,  or  nearly  2  pounds.  Hence  it  follows  that 
6  c1  mull  be  made  equal  to  2fp~,  and  that  c2  is  equal  to 

~6~»  or  t0  J" 

Hence  the  following  rule  :  Multiply  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  the  pump-pifton  ( found  as  above)  by 
the  fathoms  of  lift,  and  divide  the  product  by  3,  the 
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fquare  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  diameter  of  the  cy- 
linder. 

Suppofc  the  pit  to  which  the  foregoing  pump  is  to 

24x14a 

gives 


3 


be   applied  is  24  fathoms  deep ;    then 

1 152,   of  which   the   fquare   root    is   34   inches  very 
nearly. 

This  engine  conftru&ed  with  care  will  certainly  do 
the  work. 

Whatever  is  the  load  of  water  propofed  for  the  en- 
gine,  let  10  be  the  pounds  on  every  circular  inch  of  the 

2/ 
fteam-pifton,  and  make  c*=p'X — ,  and  the  fquare  root 

will  be  the  diameter  of  the  fteam-pillon  in  inches. 


To  free  the  practical  engineer  as  much  as  pofiible  from  all  trouble  of  calculation,  we  fubjoin  the  following 
T.sble  of  the  Dhnenfions  and  Power  of  the  Steam  Engine,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Brighton  in  1717,  and  fully  verified 
by  practice  fince  that  time.     The  rr.eafure  is  in  Englifh  ale  gallons  of  282  cubic  inches. 
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The  firft  part  of  the  table  gives  the  fize  of  the  pump 
fuited  to  the  growth  of  water.  The  fecond  gives  the 
iize  of  the  cylinder  fuited  to  the  load  ot  wate-.  If  the 
depth  is  greater  than  any  in  this  table,  take  its  fourth 
part,  and  double  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  Thus  if 
150  hogfheads  are  to  be  drawn  in  an  hour  from  the 
depth  ot  1  co  fathoms,  the  laft  column  ot  part  firft  gives 
for  149.40  a  pump  of  7  inches  bore.  In  a  line  with 
this,  under  the  depth  of  50  yards,  which  is  4th  of  100 
fathoms,  we  find  2o4,  the  double  of  which  1441  inches 
for  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

It  is  almoft  impofTible  to  give  a  general  rule  for 
ftiokes  of  different  lengths,  &c.  but  any  one  who  pro- 
feffes  the  ability  to  ereft  an  engine,  ihould  furely  know 
as  much  arithmetic  as  will  accommodate  the  rule  now 
given  to  any  length  of  ftroke. 

We  venture  to  fay,  that  no  ordinary  engineer  can 
tell  a  priori  the  number  per  minute  which  an  engine 
will  give.  We  took  r2  ltrokes  ot  fix  feet  each  for  a 
ftandard,  which  a  careful  engineer  may  eafily  accom- 
plilh,  and  which  an  employer  has  a  right  to  expect,  the 
engine  being  loaded  with  water  to  half  the  prtfTure  of 
the  atmofphere  :  if  the  load  be  lei's,  there  is  fome  fault — 


an  improper  counter  weight,   or  too   little   boiler,  or 
leaks,  &c.  &c. 

Such  is>  the  ftate  in  which  Newcomen's  fleam-engine 
had  continued  in  ufe  for  60  years  neglefted  by  the  phi- 
lofopher,  although  it  is  the  mod  curious  object:  which 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  offered  to  his  contemplation, 
and  abandoned  to  the  efforts  of  the  unlettered  artiil. 
Its  ufe  fits  been  entirely  confined  to  the  raifiner  of  water. 
Mr  Keane  Fitzgerald  indeed  published  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  I'ranfaclions  a  method  of  converting  its  lecipiocating 
motion  into  a  continued  rotatory  motion  by  employing 
the  great  beam  to  work  a  crank  or  a  train  of  whtel  work. 
A6  the  real  action  ot  the  machine  is  confined  to  its  work- 
ing ftroke,  to  accomplish  this,  il  became  neceflary  to 
connect  with  the  crank  or  wheeled  work  a  very  large 
and  heavy  fly,  which  (hould  accumulate  in  itielt  the 
whole  pteffure  of  the  machine  during  its  time  of  adion, 
and  therefore  continue  in  motion,  and  urge  forward 
the  working  machinery  while  the  fleam  engine  was  go- 
in  a  th  011  h  its  inactive  icturning  ftroke.  This  will 
be  the  cdle,  provided  that  the  lefiftance  exerted  by  the 
workin  m  :o  ine  during  ihe  whole  period  of  the  work- 
ing and  returning  ftroke  of  the  fleam-engine,  together 
8  with 
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with  the  friction  of  both,   does   not  exceed  the   whole 
preflure  exerted  by  the  fteam-engine  during  its  work.- 
-  ing  ftroke  ;  and  provided  that   the   momentum  of  the 
flv,  arifing  from  its  great  weight  and  velocity,  be  very 
great,  fothat  the  refiftance  of  the  workduring  one  return- 
ing ftroke  of  the  fteamengine  do   not  make  any  very 
fenfible  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  fly.    This  is  evi- 
dently poffible  and  eafy.    The  fly  may  be  made  of  any 
magnitude  ;    and  being  exattly  balanced  round  its  axis, 
it  will  foon  acquire  any  velocity  confident  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fteam-engine.  During  the  working  ftroke  of 
the  engine  it   is   uniformly  accelerated,  and  by  its  ac- 
quired momentum  it  produces  in  the  beam  the  movement 
of  the  returning  ftroke;  but  in  doing  this,  its  momen- 
tum is  fhared  with  the  inert  matter  of  the  fteam-tngine, 
and  confequently  its  velocity  diroinifbed,  but  not  entire- 
ly taken  away.     The  next   working  ftroke  therefore, 
by  preffing  on  it  afrefh,   increafes   its   remaining  velo- 
city by  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  that  it 
acquired  duiing  the  firlt  ftroke.     We  fay  nearly,  but 
not  quite  equal,  becaufe  the  time  of  the  fecond  working 
ftroke  muft  be  fhorter  than  that  of  the  firft,  on  account 
of  the  velocity  already  in  the  machine.     In  this  manner 
the  fly  will  be  more  and  more  accelerated  every  fucceed- 
ing  ftroke,  becaufe  the  preflure  of  the  engine  during 
the  working  ftroke  does   more  than   rcftore  to  the  flv 
the  momentum  which  it  loft  in  producing  the  returning 
movement    of   the    fteam-engine.       Now   fuppofe    the 
working  part  of  the  machine  to  be  added.     The  acce- 
leiation  of  the  fly  duiing  each  working  ftroke   of  the 
fteam-engine  will  be  lefs  than  it  was  be'ore,  becaufe  the 
impelling  preflure  is  now  partly  employed  in  driving  the 
vot king  machine,  and  becaufe  the  fly  will  lofe  more  of 
its  momentum  duiing  the  returning  ftroke  of  the  fteam- 
engine,  part  of  it  being  expended  in  driving  the  work- 
ing machine.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  time  will 
come  when  the  fucceffive  augmentation  of  the  fly's  velo- 
city will  ceafe  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  continual  acce- 
leration diminilhes  the  time  of  the  next  working  ftroke, 
and  therefore  the  time  of  aftion  of  the  accelerating  power. 
The  acceleration  muft  diminifh  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  refiftance  of  the  working 
machine  generally,  though  not  always,  increafes  with  its 
velocity.     The  acceleration  ceafes  whenever  the  addi- 
tion made  to  the  momentum  of  the  fly  during  a  work- 
ing ftroke  of  the  fteam-engine  is  juit  equal  to  what  it 
lofes  by  driving  the  machine,  and  by  producing  the  re- 
turning movement  of  the  fteam-engine. 

Tin's  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  engine,  and  though  fufficiently  obvious, 
it  is  ingenious,  and  requires  confiderable  /kill  and  ad- 
dicts to  make  iteffe&ive  (b). 

The  movement  of  the  working  machine,   or  mill  of 
whatever  kind,   muft   be   in  fome  degree  hobbling  or 
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uneqm!.  But  this  may  be  made  quite  infenfiblc,  by  ma- 
kini  the  fly  exceedinriv  lar.;e,  and  difpofing  the  groat- 
eft  part  of  its  weight  in  the  rim.  By  thefe  mom;  its  mo- 
mentum may  be  made  fo  great,  that  the  whole  force 
required  for  dn'ving  the  mill  and  producing  the  return. 
in,;  movement  of  the  engine  may  bear  a  very  fmall  pro- 
portion to  it.  The  diminution  o:  its  velocity  will  | 
be  very  trifling. 

No  counter  weight  is  neceflary  here,  becaufe  the  re- 
turning movement  is  produced  by  the  inertia  of  the 
fly.  A  counter  weight  may,  however,  be  employed, 
and  fhould  be  employed,  viz.  a;,  much  as  will  produce 
the  returning  movement  of  the  fteam-engine.  It  will 
do  this  better  than  the  fame  force  accumulated  in  the 
fly  ;  for  this  force  muft  be  accumulated  in  the  fly  by 
the  intervention  of  rubbing  parts,  by  which  fome  of  it 
is  loft;  and  it  muft  be  afterwards  returned  to  the  tn- 
gine  with  a  fsmilar  Iofs.  But,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it 
would  be  improper  to  make  the  counter  weight  alfo 
able  to  drive  the  mill  during  the  returning  ftroke.  ri 

By  this  contrivance  Mr  Fitzgerald   hoped  to  render  Bu: 
the  fteam-engine  of  moftextenfive  ufe;  and  he,  or  others  ar,  never 
aiTociated  with   him,  obtained  a  patent   excluding  all*  °pt€d' 
others  from  employing  the  fteam-engine  for  turnin?   a 
crank.    They  alfo  publifhed  proposals  for  erecting  mills 
of  all  kinds  driven  by   Ream -engines,   and   ftated  very 
fairly  their  powers  and  their  advantages.     But  their  pro- 
pofals  do  not  feem  to  have  acquired  the   confidence  of 
the  pnblic;  for  we  do  not  know  of  any  mill  ever  having 
been  erefted  under  this  patent. 

The  great  obftacle  to  this  extenfive  ufe  of  the  fteam-The  pat 
engine  is  the  prodigious  expenfe  of  fuel.     An  emsmee,P™^  °* 
having  a  cylinder  of  four  feet  diameter,  working  night fael 
and  day,  cenfumes  about  3400  chaldron   (London)  of 
good  coals  in  a  year. 

This  circumftance  limits  the  ufe  of  fteam-engines  ex- Limits  the 
ceedingly.     To  draw  water  from  coal-pits,  where  they  ufe  "( 
can  be  ftocked  with  unfaleable  fmall  coal,   they  are  of  ltCim-e"- 
univerfal  employment  :    alfo    for   valuable    mines,   for81""* 
fupplying  a  great  and  wealthy  city  with  water,   and  a 
few  other  purpofes  where  a  great  expence  can  be  borne, 
they  are  very  proper  engines  ;  but  in  a  thoufand  cafes 
where  their  unlimited  powers  might  be  vaftlv  fervieeable 
the    enormous   expenfes   of  fuel   completely    excludes 
them.      We  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  attention  of  en- 
gineers was  much  directed  to  every  thing  that  could  pro- 
mife  a  diminution  of  this  expenle.      Every  one  had  his 
particular  noftrum   for   the   confti  u&ion  of  his  furnace, 
and  fome  were  undoubtedly  more  fuccefsful  than  others. 
Bat  fcience  was  not  yet  fufficiently  advanced  :   It  was  not 
tili  Dr  Black  had  made  his  beautiful  difcovery  of  latent 
heat,  that  we  could  know  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  heat  expended   in   boding  off  a  quantity  of  water 
and  the  quantity  of  lleam  that  is  produced. 

5  D  Much 


(d)  We  do  not  recollect  at  prefent  the  date  of  this  propofal  of  Mr  Fitzgerald  ;  but  in  1781  the  Abbe  Arnal, 
c.v.ion  of  Alais  in  Languedoc,  entertained  a  thought  of  the  fame  kind,  and  propofed  it  for  working  lighters 
in  the  inland  navigations  ;  a  fchemc  which  has  been  fuccelsfully  practifed  (we  are  told)  in  America.  His  bro- 
.  a  major  of  engineers  in  the  Auftrian  fervice,  has  carried  the  thing  much  farther,  and  applied  it  to  manu- 
factures ;  and  the  Aulk  Chamber  of  Mines  at  Vienna  has  patronized  the  projeel  :  (See  Journal  Encydopediqve, 
1  -  S  1  ).  But  thefe  fchemes  are  long  pdfterior  to  Mi  Fitzgerald's  patent,  and  are  even  later  than  the  ercftion  of  feveral 
machines  driven  by  (learn  engines  which  have  been  erected  by  Mefl'rs  Watt  and  Boulton.  We  think  :t  our  duty 
tn  Jlate  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  it  it  very  ufual  for  our  neighbours  on  the  continent  to  aflume  the  credit  of  Bri- 
tifti  inventions. 
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Steam*  Much  about  the  time  of  this  difcovery,  viz.  1763, 

ing J""v  Mr  James  Watt,  eftabliihed  in  Glafgow  in  the  com- 
mercial line,  was  amufing  himlclt  with  repairing  a 
working  model  of  the  fteam-en  :ine  which  belonged  to 
the  philofophical  apparatus  of  the  univerftty.  Mr  Watt 
was  a  perfon  of  n  truly  philolophical  muid,  eminent- 
ly converfant  in  all  branches  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr  Black.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  above  mentioned  amufement  many 
curious  facts  in  the  production  and  condenfation  of 
fleam  occurred  to  him  ;  an  '.  among  others,  that  remark- 
that  fleam  aDle  fac}  Vvhich  is  always  appealed  to  by  l)r  Black  as 
co  itaias  an  ^  proof  0f  t]lc  jmmenfe  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
quantity  of  contained  in  a  very  minute  quantity  of  water  in  the 
icat  form  of  elallic   (learn.     When  a  quantity   of  water   is 

heated  feveral  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  in  a  clofe 
digefter,  if  a  hole  be  opened,  the  fleam  rufhes  out  with 
prodigious  violence,  and  the  heat  of  the  remaining  wa- 
ter is  reduced,   in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four  feconds, 
to  the  boiling  temperature.      The  water   of  the   fleam 
■which   has   iflued  amounts   only   to  a  very  few  drops  ; 
and  yet  thefe  have  carried  off  with  them  the  whole  ex- 
go'         cefs  of  heat  from  the  water  in  the  digefter. 
In  hi*  at-         Since  then  a  certain   quantity   of   fleam  contains  fo 
tempts  to     „rcat  a  quantity  of  heat,  it  mult  expend  a  great  quan- 
Jmd  out  a     6.         r  r     1  J  a     a.-  c   r 

way  to  tltv  °f  'ue'  >  an°  no  construction  of  iurnace  can  pre- 
lmfb.ind  vent  this.  Mr  Watt  therefore  fet  his  invention  to  work 
to  difcover  methods  of  hufbanding  this  heat.  '1  he  cy- 
linder of  his  little  model  was  heated  almoft  in  an  inftant, 
fo  that  it  could  not  be  touched  by  the  hand.  It  could 
not  be  otherwife,  becaufe  it  condenfed  the  vapour  by 
abflracling  its  htat.  But  all  the  heat  thus  communica- 
ted to  the  cylinder,  and  wafted  by  it  on  furrounding 
bodies,  contributed  nothing  to  the  performance  of  the 
engine,  and  mult  be  taken  away  at  every  injeftion,  and 
again  communicated  and  wafted.  Mr  Watt  quickly 
underftood  the  whole  procefs  vvhich  was  going  on  with- 
in the  cylinder,  and  which  we  have  confidered  fo  mi- 
nutely, and  law  that  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the 
jfteam  mull  be  wafted  in  warming  the  cylinder.  His 
firft  attempts  were  made  to  afccitain  how  much  was 
thus  wafted,  and  he  found  that  it  was  not  lefs  than 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  would  fill  the  cylinder 
and  work  the  engine.  He  attempted  to  diminilh  this 
wafte  by  ufing  woaden  cylinders.  But  though  this 
produced  a  fenuble  diminution  of  the  wafte,  other  rea- 
fpns  forced  him  to  give  them  up.  He  then  cafed  his 
metal  cylinders  in  a  wooden  cafe  with  light  wood  allies 
betweeu.  By  this,  and  ufing  no  more  injection  than 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  lor  the  condenfation,  he  redu- 
ced the  walle  almoft  one  half.  But  by  ufing  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  infide  of  the  cylinder  was 
hardly  brought  below  the  boiling  temperature  ;  and 
there  confequeiitly  remained  in  it  a  fteam  of  very  con- 
{jdciablc  elafticity,  which  robbed  the  engine  of  a  pro- 
portional part  of  the  atmofpherical  preffure.  He  law 
that  this  was  unavoidable  as  long  as  the  condenfation 
was  performed  in  the  cylinder.  The  thought  ftruck 
3  him  to  attempt  the  condenlation  in  another  place.  His 
method  if   grit  experiment  was   made  in  the  fimplefl  manner.      A 

cosdenftiig  gjODUlal-  veffel  communicated  by  means  of  a  lone;  pipe 
the  ftcim     6*  .  .  .  ,     ,      ,   '  ...     ..   ? 

at  aiittc  °-  one  lnc"  aiameter  wlt"  the  bottom  of  his  little  cy- 
diffance  linder  of  four  inches  diameter  and  30  inches  long, 
fiom  the  This  pipe  had  a  flop-cock,  and  the  globe  was  immerfed 
cylinder,     jj  a  vtljci  0f  cold  water.  When  the  pillon  was  at  the  top, 
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and  the  cylinder  filled  with  llrong  fteam,  he  turned  the     S'cam 
cock.      It  was  fcarcely  turned,   niy  he   did  not  think     tn  ,nc 
it  completely  turned,  when  the    fides   of  his  cylinder   ~~~ *""" 
(only  ftrong  tin-plate)  were  cruflied   together   like  a:i 
empty  bladder.       This  furprifed  and  delighted  him.     A. 
new  cylinder  was  immediately  made  of  bral's  fufficiently 
thick,  and  nicely  bored.     '  When   the   experiment   was 
repeated  with  th;s  cylinder,  the  condenfation  was  fo  ra- 
pid, that  he  could  not  fay  that  any  time  was  expended  in 
it.   But  the  moll  valuable  difcovery  was,  that  the  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder  was,  as  he  hoped,  almoft  perfect.      Mr 
Watt  found,  that  when  he  tiled  water  in  the  boiler  pur- 
ged of  air  by  long  boiling,  nothing  that  was  very  fenlibly 
inferior  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  pillon 
could  hinder  it  from  coming  quite  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder.     This  alone   was  gaining  a  great  deal, 
for  in  moll  engines  the  remaining  elafticity  of  the  fteam 
was  not  lefs  than  -J  th  of  the  atmofpherical  preffure,  and 
therefore  took  away  jth  of  the  power  of  the  engine. 

Having  gained  this   capital  point,  Mr  Watt  found.,,5 
many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  before  he  could  get  m  ,vei  t[, 
the  machine  to  continue  its  motion.     The  water  pro  difficulty 
duced  fiom  the  condenfed  iteam,  and  the  air  which  waswnich  at 
extricated  fiom  it,   or  which   penetrated   through  un-' 

O  1TT1  Li  r  O  VP" 

avoidable  leaks,  behoved  to  accumulate  in  the  con-m(..ntUy 
denfing  veffel,  and  could  not  be  voided  in  any  way  fimi- means  oj 
lar  to  that  adopted  in  Newcomen's  engine.  He  tookPumP6' 
another  method  :  He  applied  pumps  to  extract  both,, 
which  were  worked  by  the  great  beam.  The  contri- 
vance is  eafy  to  any  good  mechanic  ;  only  we  mull  ob- 
ferve,that  the  pillon  of  the  water-pump  mull  be  under  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  the  condenfer,  that  the  water 
may  enter  the  pump  by  its  own  weight,  becaufe  there  is 
r.o  atmofpherical  prcflure  there  to  force  it  in.  We  mull 
alfo  obferve,  that  a  confiderable  force  is  neceflarily  ex-, 
pended  here,  becaufe,  as  there  is  but  one  ftroke  for  rare- 
fying the  air,  and  this  rarefaction  mull  be  nearly  com- 
plete, the  air-pump  mult  be  of  large  dimenfions,  and, 
its  pifton  mull  act  againft  the  whole  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere. Mr  Watt,  however,  found  that  this  force 
could  be  eafily  fpared  from  his  machine,  already  fo  much 
improved  in  refpeft  of  power. 

Thus  has  the  (team-engine  received  a  very  confider-        S 9 

able   improvement.      The  cylinder  may    be   allowed  to.  ■       Ta* 

i_    .  i_    -i-         i_  1  ,  "ons  on  t 

remain   very   hot;  nay,   boiling   hot,  and  yet  the  con-a(ivan.a_( 

dentation  be  completely   performed.      The  only  elallic  of  thefe  d 

fteam  that  now  remains  is  the  fmall  quantity  in  the  pipecover'«- 

of  communication.      Even  this  fmall  quantity  Mr  Watt 

at  lait  got  rid  of,  by  admitting  a  fmall  jet  of  cold  water 

up  this  pipe  to  meet  the  fteam  in  its  paffa.re  to  the  con-. 

denfer.     This  both  cooled  this  part  of   the   apparatus.        • 

in  a  fituation  where   it   was  not  neceflary  to   warm  it 

again,  and  it  quickened  the  condenfation.     He  found 

at  laft  that  the  imall  pipe  of  communication  was  of  it- 

feb  fufficiently  large  for  the  condenlation,  and  that  no 

feparate  veffel,  under  the  name  ol  condenfer,  was  necef- 

fary.     This  circumltance  (hows  the  prodigious  rapidity 

of  the  condenfation.     We   may   add,   that  unlefs  this 

had  been  the  cafe,  his  improvement  would   have  been. 

vailly   diminilhed ;  for  a   large   condenfer   would   have. 

required  a  much  larger   air-pump,   which    would   have 

expended  much  of  the  power  of  the  engine.     By  thefe, 

means  the  vacuum  below  the  pillon  is  greatly  improved: 

for  it  will  appear  clear  to  any   perfon  who  undeiftandi 

the  fubjeft,  that  as  long  as  any  pa:i  of  the  condenfer  is 

kept 
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kept  of  a  low  temperature,  it  will  abitraft  and  con. 
dciii'e  the  vapour  from  the  warmer  parts,  till  the  whole 
acquires  the  elailici;y  corresponding  to  the  colJeft  part. 
By  the  fame  means  much  of  the  waite  is  prevented,  be. 
caufe  the  cylinder  is  never  cooled  much  btlow  the  boil- 
ing temperature.  Many  engines  have  been  erected  by 
Mr  Watt  in  this  form,  and  their  performance  gave  uni- 
verfal  Satisfaction. 

We  have  contented  ourfelves  with  giving  a  very 
flight  description  without  a  figure  of  this  improved  en- 
tire, becaufe  we  imagine  it  to  be  of  very  eafy  compre- 
heufion,  and  becaufe  it  is  only  a  preparation  for  (till 
greater  improvements,  which,  when  understood,  will 
at  the  fame  time  leave  no  part  of  this  more  fimple  form 
unexplained. 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  improvements  Mr  Watt 
made  many  experiments  on  the  quantity  and  dcr.lity  of 
the  fteam  of  boiling  water.  Thele  fully  convinced  him, 
the  for  ie  of  that  although  he  had  greatly  diminiflied  the  walte  of 
(team.  (team,  a  great  deal  yet  remained,  and  that  the  (team 
expended  during  the  rife  of  the  pilton  was  at  leall  three 
times  more  than  what  would  fill  the  cylinder.  The 
caufe  of  this  was  very  apparent.  In  the  fubfequent 
defcent  of  the  pilton,  covered  with  water  much  below 
the  boiling  temperature,  the  whole  cylinder  was  ncceffa- 
rily  cooled  and  expofed  to  the  air.  Mr  Watt's  fertile 
genius  immediately  fug-jelled  to  him  the  expedient  of 
employing  the  tlallicity  of  the  fteam  from  the  boiler 
to  impel  the  pilton  down  the  cylinder,  in  place  ot  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  thus  he  reftored  the 
engine  to  its  firll  principles,  making  it  an  engine  really 
moved  by  Jleam.  As  this  is  a  new  epoch  in  its  hiltory, 
we  (hall  be  more  particular  in  the  defcription  ;  at  the 
fame  time  ltill  refti idling  ourfelves  to  the  efTential  cir- 
cumilances,  and  avoiding  every  peculiarity  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prodigious  varieties  which  Mr  Watt 
has  introduced  into  the  machines  which  he  has  erccled, 
every  individual  of  which  has  been  adapted  to  local  cir- 
cumstances, ordiverfiried  by  the  progrefs  of  Mr  Watt's 
improvements. 

Let  A  (fig.  9.)  reprefent  the  boiler.  This  has  re- 
ceived great  improvements  from  his  complete  acquain- 
tance with  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  production  of 
In  fome  of  his  engines  the  fuel  has  been  placed 
»  ,r,„-*in  the  midft  of  the  water,  furrounded  by  an  iron  or 
thefe  im-  copper  veffel,  while  the  exterior  boiler  was  made  of 
provernentswood,  which  tranfmits,  and  therefore  waltes  the  heat 
very  (lowly.  In  others,  the  flame  not  only  plays  round 
the  whole  outtide,  as  in  common  boilers,  but  alio  runs 
along  feveral  flues  which  aie  conducted  through  the 
midlt  of  the  water.  By  fuch  contrivances  the  fire  is 
applied  to  the  water  in  a  mod  extenfive  furface,  and  for 
a  long  time,  fo  as  to  impart  to  it  the  greatelt  part  of 
its  heat.  So  Skilfully  was  it  applied  in  the  Albion  Mills, 
that  although  it  was  perhaps  the  largell  engine  in  the 
kingdom,  its  unconfumed  fmoke  was  inferior  to  that  of 
a  very  fmall  brew-houfe.  In  this  fecond  engine  of  Mr 
Watt,  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  (hut  up  by  a  (trong 
metal  plate  g  k,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  collar  or  box 
of  leathers  k  I,  formed  in  the  ufual  manner  of  a  jack- 
head  pump,  through  which  the  pilton  rod  P  D,  nicely 
turned  and  poliflied,  can  move  up  and  down,  without 
allowing  any  air  to  pafs  by  its  (ides.  From  the  dome 
of  the  boiler  proceeds  a  large  pipe  B  C  I  O  O  ,  which, 
alter  reaching  the  cylinder  with  its  horizontal  part  BC, 
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defeends  parallel  to  its  fide,  fending  off  two  branches,  Stea-n. 
t'i-z.  I  M  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  O  N  to  its  EnK  "'• 
bottom.  At  I  is  a  puppet  valve  opening  from  be-  >—~v-— -^ 
low  upwards.  At  L,  immediately  below  this  branch, 
there  is  a  fimilar  valve,  alfo  opening  from  below  upwards. 
The  pipe  defeends  to  Q_,  near  the  bottom  of  a  large 
ciltern  c  J  e  /,  filled  with  cold  water  conftantly  renew- 
ed. The  pipe  is  then  continued  horizontally  alon  r  the 
bottom  of  this  ciltern  (but  not  in  contaft),  and' ter- 
minates at  R  in  a  large  pumo  S  l.  The  yTlon  S  ha9 
clack  valves  opening  upwards,  and  its  rod  S  i,  pafilnrr 
through  a  collar  of  leathers  at  T,  is  Sufpended  by  a 
chain  to  a  fmall  arch  head  on  the  outer  arm  of  the  beam. 
There  is  a  valve  R  in  the  bottom  of  this  pump,  as  ufual, 
which  opens  when  preffed  in  the  direction  OR,  and 
(huts  againft  a  contiary  preffure.  This  pump  deliver? 
its  contents  into  another  pump  X  Y,  by  means  of  the; 
fmall  pipe  /  X,  which'proceeds  from  its  top.  This  fe- 
cond pump  has  a  valve  at  X,  and  a  clack  in  its  j  if- 
ton  Z  as  ufual,  and  the  pilton  rod  Z  s  is  fufpendc .1 
from  another  arch  head  on  the  outer  arm  of  the  beam. 
The  two  valves  I  and  L  are  opened  and  lhut  by  means 
ot  fpanneis  and  handles,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  a 
plug  frame,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Newcomen's  en- 
gine. 

Laftly,  there  may  be  obferved  a  crooked  pipe  a  L  0, 
which  enters  the  upright  pipe  laterally  a  liule  above  Q. 
This  has  a  fmall  jet  hole  at  0  ;  and  the  other  end  <■,  whit  Ei 
is  confiderably  under  the  furface  of  the  water  or  the; 
condenfing  ciltern,  is  covered  with  a  puppet  valve  «r, 
whole  long  (talk  v  u  riles  above  the  water,  and  may  be; 
railed  or  lowered  by  hand  or  by  the  plug  beam.  fhe 
valves  R  and  X  and  the  clacks  in  the  piltons  S  and  Z 
are  opened  or  (hut  by  the  preffures  to  which  they  are 
immediately  expoled. 

This  figure  is  not  an  exact  copy  or  any  of  Mr  Watt's 
engines,  but  has  its  parts  fo  dilpofed  that  all  may  come 
diltinftly  into  view,  and  exactly  perform  their  various 
functions.  It  is  drawn  >in  its  quiefcent  pofition,  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam  preponderating  by  the  counter 
weight,  and  the  pilton  P  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  piltons  .S  and  Z  in  their  lowed  fituations. 

In  this  (ituation  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  vacuum  is  (by 
any  means)  produced  in  all  the  fpace  below  the  pifton, 
the  valve  I  being  (hut.  It  is  evident  that  the  valve  R 
will  alfo  be  (hut,  as  alfo  the  valve  vi  Now  let  the  valve 
I  be  opened.  The  lttam  from  the  boiler,  as  elaitic  as 
common  air,  will  ru(h  into  the  ("pace  above  the  pilton, 
and  will  exert  on  it  a  preffure  as  great  as  that  of  the 
atmofphere.  It  will  therefore  prefs  it  down,  raife  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam,  and  caufe  it  to  perform  the 
fame  work  as  an  ordinary  engine. 

When  the  pilton  P  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  plug  frame  (huts  the  valve  I,  and  opens 
L.  By  fo  doing  the  communication  is  open  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  nothing  hin- 
ders the  (team  which  is  above  the  pillon  from  going  along 
the  paffage  M  L  O  N.  The  pnlon  is  now  equally  af- 
feited  on  both  (ides  by  the  itcam,  even  though  a  part  of 
it  is  continually  condenfed  by  the  cylinder,  and  in  the 
pipe  I  0().  Nothing  therefore  hinders  the  pilton 
from  being  dragged  up  by  the  counter  weight,  which 
acls  with  its  whole  force,  undiminished  by  any  remain- 
ing unbalanced  elalticity  of  (team.  Here  therefore  this 
form  of  the  tngine  has  an  advantage  (and  by  no  mean* 
5D2    '  a 
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a  {mall  one)  over  the  comm  n  engines,  in  which  a  great  experiments  on  the  produ&ion  of  fleam  had  given  him  a 

part  of  the  counter  weight  is  expended  iu  overcoming  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  its  deniity  ;  and  he  found 

unbalanced  atmofpheric  preffure.  himfclf  authorized  to  fay,  that   the  quantity  of  Ream 

Whenever  the  pillon  P  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cy-  employed  did  not  exceed  twice  as  much  as  woidd  fill  the 

linder,  the  valve  I.  is  (hut  by  the  plug  frame,  acd  the  cylinder,  fo   that   not   above  one  half  was  unavoidably 

■valves  I  and  v  are   opened.      All   the   (pace  below  the  wafted.      Hut  before  he  could  bring  the  engine  to  this 

pillon  is  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  fleam  which  came  degree  of  perfection,   he  had  many  difficulties  to  over- 

from  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder.      This  being  a  lit-  come  :   He  inclofed  the  cylinder  in   an  outer  wooden 

tie  walled   by  condensation,   is   not  quite  a  balance   for  cite  -at   a  fmall  dillance   from   it.     This  diminifhed  the 

the    preffure    of  the   atmo'pherc.      Therefore,    during  expence  of  heat  by  communication  to  furrounding  bo- 

the  afcent   of  the   pilton,   the  valve   R  was  fhut,  and  dies.      Sometimes  he  allowed  the  fleam  from  the  boiler 

it  remains  fo     When,  therefore,  the  valve  ;■  is  opened,  to  occupy  this  interval.      This  undoubtedly   prevented 

the  cold  water  of  the  ciilem  mult  fpout  up  through  the  all  diffipation  from  the  inner  cylinder  ;  but  in  its  turn  it 

hole  0,  and  condenfe  the  (team.      To  this  mull  be  added  ditfipated  much  heat  by  the  outer  cafe,  and  a  very  fen- 

the  coldnefs  of  the  whole  pipe  O  Q__S.      A  s  fait  as  it  is  f'ble   condenfation  was  obferved  between   them.      This 

condenfed,  its  place  is  '.upplied  by  fleam  (rem  the  lower  has  occaliosed  him  to  omit  this  circumilance  in  fame  of 


part  of  the  cylinder.  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
this  fucceffrve  condenfation  is  accomplilhtd  with  alio- 
nifhing  rapidity.  In  the  mean  time,  fleam  from  the 
boiler  prefles  on   the   upper    furlace  of  the  pilton.     It 


his   bed   engines.     We   believe  it  was  omitted  in  the 
Albion  Mills. 

The  greateil   difficulty  was  to  make  the  great  piftort 
tight.     The  old  and   effectual  method,  by  water  lying 


muft  therefore  defcend  as  before,  and  the  engine  mull  on  it,   was  inadmiffible.      He  was  therefore  obliged,  to 

perform  a  lecond  working  ilrcke.  lisve  his  cylinders  moll  nicely  bored,  perfectly  cylirnlri- 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  injection  water  lies  in  the  cal,  and  finely  polifhed;   and   he  made  numberlefs  trials 

bottom  of  the  pipe  O  Q^R,  heated  to  a  coniidetable  de-  of  different  foft  fubllances  for  packing  his  piflon,  which 

grce  by  the  condenfation  of  the   fleam  ;  alfo  a  quanti-  fhould   be  tight  without  enormous  friction,   and  which 


ty  of  air  has  been  difengaged  from  It  and  from  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  How  is  this  to  be  difeharged  ?  — 
This  is  the  office  of  the  pumps  S  T  and  X  Y.  The 
capacity  of  ST  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  fpace 
in  which  the  air  and  water  are  lodged.  When,  therefore, 


fhould  long  remain  fo,  in  a  Situation  perfectly  dry,  and 
hot  almoil  to  burning. 

Alter  all  that  Mr  Watt  has  done  in  this  refpeel,  he 
thinks  that  the  greateil  part  of  the  wafle  of  Iteam  which 
he  il ill  perceives  in  his  engines  arifes  from  the  unavoid- 


the  pilton  S  has  got  to  the  top  of  its  courle,  there  mull     able  efcape   by  the  fides   of  the  piilou   during  its  de- 
be  a  vacuum  in  the  barrel  of  this  pump,  and  the  water     fcent. 


and  air  mull  open  the  valve  R  and  come  into  it.  When 
the  pilton  S  comes  down  again  in  the  next  returning 
flroke,  this  water  and  air  gets  through  the  valve  ot  the 
piflon  ;  and  in  the  next  working  flioke  they  are  dif- 
eharged by  the  pillon  into  the  pump  X  Y,  and  raifed  Ly 
its  pillon.  The  air  efcapes  at  Y,  and  as  much  of  the 
water  as  is  neceffary  is  delivered  into  the  boiler  by  a 
fmall  pipe  Yj  to  fupply  itswafte.  It  is  a  matter  ot  indif- 
ference whether  the  piilons  S  and  Z  rife  with  the  outer 
rr  inner  end  of  the  beam,  but  it  is  rather  better  that 
they  rife  with  the  inner  end'.  They  are  othenvfe  drawn 
here,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  reft  and  ih^w 
them  more  diflinitly. 

Such  is  Mr  Watt's  fecond  engine.     Let  ns  examine 


But  the  fact  is,  that  an  engine  of  this  conflru&ion, 
of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  a  common  engine,  making 
the  fame  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  fame  extent,  does 
not  confume  above  one  fourth  part  of  the  fuel  that  13 
conlumed  by  the  belt  engines  of  the  common  form.  It 
is  alio  a  very  fortunate  circumilance,  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  engine  is  not  immediately  deltroyed,  uor  in- 
deed fenfibly  diminifhed,  by  a  fmall  want  of  tightnefs 
in  the  pillon.  In  the  common  engine,  if"  air  get  in,  in 
this  way,  it  immediately  puts  a  llop  to  the  work  ;  but 
although  even  a  conuderable  quantity  of  (team  get  pall 
the  pilton  during  its  defcent,  the  rapidity  of  condenfa- 
tion is  fuch,  that  hardly  any  diminution  of  preffure  can 


be  obferved,  and  the  wafle  of  fleam  is  the  only  iucen- 

jts  principles,  that  we  may  fee  the  caufes  of  its  avowed  venience. 

and  great  fuperiority  over  the  common  engines.  Mr  Watt's  penetration  foon  difcovered  another  mofl        **■ 

We  have  already  fcen  one  ground  of  fuperiority,  the  valuable  property  of  this  engine.      When  an  engine  ofvajua^e 

it>  fuperio.  full  operation  of  the  counter  v/eight.      We  are  autho-  the  common  torm  is  erected,  the  engineer  muft  make  aup.-opcrt] 

rity  over     rj?,cd  by  careful  examination  to  fay,  that  in  the  com-  accurate  eftimate   of  the  work  to   be  peilormed,  and^fit 

eouimon      mon  engines  at  lead  ore-half  of  the  counter  weight   is  mull  proportion  his  engine  accordingly.      He  muft  be 

tl  e  full  ope-espended  in  countti  acting  an  unbalanced  preffure  of  the  caretul  that  it  be  fully  able  to  execute  its  talk  ;  but  its 

ration  of      air  on  the  pillon  during  its   afcent.      In   many  engines,  power  mull  not  exceed  its  load  in  any  extravagant  de- 
:he,  counter  which  are  not  the  wor  It,  this  extends  to  jth  of  the  whole 
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preffure.  This  is  evident  from  the  examination  ot  the 
engine  at  Montrelais  by  Boffut.  This  makes  a  very 
great  counter  weight  neceffary,  which  cxhauits  a  pro- 
poitional  part  of  the  moving  force. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  Mr  Watt's  form  is  the 
almofl  total  annihilation  of  the  wade  of  (team  by  con- 
denfation in  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  always  boil- 
ing hot,  and  therefore  perfectly  dry.  This  muft  be  evi- 
dent to  any  perfon  who  underllandsthe  fubjecl.  By  the 
lime  that  Mr  Watt  had  completed  his  improteaieat.^  his 


gree.  This  would  produce  a  motion  which  is  too  ra- 
pid, and  which,  being  alternately  in  oppofite  diredtions, 
would  occalion  jolts  which  no  building  or  machinery 
could  withitand.  Many  engines  have  been  fhattered  by 
the  pumps  di  awing  air;  or  a  pump-rod  breaking;  by 
which  accidents  the  tleam-piiton  delcends  with  fuch  ra- 
pidity that  every  thing  gives  way.  But  in  molt  ope- 
rations of  mininjr,  the  talk  of  the  engine  increafes,  and 
it  mull  be  fo  conltructeei  at  firll  as  to  be  able  to  bear 
this  addition.  It  is  very  difficult  to  manage  an  engine 
that  is  much  fupcriov  to  its  talk;  and  the  eaiieil  way  is, 

ta 
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to  have  ft  almoft  full  loaded,  and  to  work  it  only  durinrr  regulated  the  pins  of  the  phig.framc,  in  fuch  a  manner 

a  few  hours  each  day,   and  allow  the  pit  water  to  ac-  that  the  valve   llioukl   (hut  the  moment  that  the  soften 

cumulate  during  its  rtpofe.  This  increaks  the  firft  colt,  had  delcended  a  certain  proportion  (fuppofe  one-fourth, ' 

and  waftes  fud  during  the  inaftion  of  the  engk.e.  one-third,  one  half,  &c. )   of  the  cylinder.     So  far  the 

But  this  new  engine  can  at  all  times  be  exactly  fitted  cylinder  was   occupied  by  fteam   as  elaltic  as  common 

(at   leaf!  during   the  working   ftroke)   to  the  load  of  air.      In   puffing   the   pifton   faither  down,  it  behoved 

work  that  then  happens  to  be  on  it.      We  have  only  to  the  (learn  to  expand,  and  its  clafticity  to  diminiln.      It 

admiiiiiter  fteam   of  a  proper  elafticity.      At   the   firft  is  plain  that  this  could  he  done  in  any  degree  we  pleafe, 

.  ercftion  the  entire  may  be  equal  to   twice  its  tad':,  if  and  that  the  adjuffment  can  be  varied  in  a  minute,  ac- 

the  fleam  admitted  above  the  cylinder  be  equal  to  that  cording  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,  by  moving  the  plu" 

of  common  boiling  water  ;  but  *  hen  once  the  ebullition  pins 
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is  fairly  commenced,  <md  the  whole  air  expelled  from  all 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  evident)  that  by  damping 
the  fue,  fleam  of  half  this  elafticity  may  be  continually 
fupplied,  and  the  water  will  continue  boiling  although 
its  temperature  does   not  exceed    185"  of  Fahrenheit's 


In  the  mean  time,  it  muft  be  obftrvtd,  that  the  pref. 
fure  on  the  pifton  is  continually  changing,  and  conse- 
quently the  accelerating  force.  The  motion  then  for-: 
will  no  longer  be  uniformly  accelerated:  it  will  ap- 
proach much  fafter  to  uniformity  ;   nay,   it   may  be  re- 


thcrmotneter.     This  appears  by  inlpccting  our  table  of     taided,  becaufc   although   the  ptcflurc  on  the  pillon  at 
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vaporous  elafticity,  and  affords  another  argument  for 
rendering  that  table  more  accurate  by  new  experiments. 
We  hope  that  Mr  Watt  will  not  withhold  from  the  pub- 
lic the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  on  this  fubjecL 
It  may  very  poffibly  refuk  from  an  accurate  investiga- 
tion, that  it  would  be  adviiable  to  work  our  iteamen- 
gines  with  weak  lleams,  and  that  the  diminution  of 
work  may  be  more  than  compenfated  by  the  diminution 
of  fuel.  It  is  more  probable  indeed,  and  it  is  Mr 
Watt's  opinion,  that  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  and  that 
it  is  much  more  economical  to  employ  great  heats.  At 
any  rate,  the  decifion  of  this  quell  ion  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  improving  the  engine  ;  and  we  lee,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  the  engine  can  at  all  times  be  fitted  fo 
as  to  perform  its  tafk  with  a  moderate  and  manageable 
motion,  and  that  as  the  talk  increafes  we  can  increafe 
the  power  of  the  engine 


the  beginning  of  the  llroke  may  exceed  the  refinance 
of  the.  load,  yet  when  the  pillon  is  near  the  bottom  the 
refiftance  may  exceed  the  preffure.  Whatever  may  be 
the  law  by  which  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  varies,  an 
ingenious  mechanic  may  contrive  the  connecting  ma- 
chinery in  fuch  a  way  that  the  chains  or  rods  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam  (hall  continually  exeit  the  lame 
prelTure,  cr  (hall  vary  their  preffure  according  to  a:-y 
law  he  finds  moll  convenient.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  watchmaker,  by  the  form  of  the  'uzce,  produces  an 
equal  preffure  on  the  wheel-work  by  mearfs  of  a  very 
unequal  action  of  the  main-lprin.r.  In  like  manner,  by 
making  the  outer  arch  heads  portions  of  a  proper  fpiral 
inftead  of  a  circle,  we  can  regulate  the  force  of  the 
beam  at  pleafure. 

Thus    we   fee   how  much  more  manageable  an  en- 
gine   is   in   this  form  than   Nev  comcks  was,  and  alfo 


But  the  method  now  propofed   has  a  great  inconve-     more  eafily  inveftigated  in  refpeft  of  its  power  in  its  v:i 
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nience.  While  the  fleam  is  weaker  than  the  atmofphere, 
there  is  an  external  force  tending  to  fqueeze  in  the  fides 
and  bottom  of  the  boiler.  This  could  not  be  refilled 
when  the  difference  is  confiderable,  and  common  air 
would  rufh  in  through  every  crevice  of  the  boiler  and 
foon  choke  the  engine  :  it  mult  therefore  be  given  up. 

But  the  fame  tffeft  will  be  produced  by  dimmifhing 
the  palhige  for  the  fteam  into  the  cylinder.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  puppet  valve  by  which  the  fteam  enters  the 
cylinder  was  made  in  the  form  ot  a  long  taper  fpigot, 
and  it  was  lod;  ed  in  a  cone  of  the  fame  lkape  ;  coni'e- 
quently  the  pafiage  could  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at 
pleafure  by  the  diitance  to  which  the  inner  cone  was 
drawn  up. 

In  this  way  feveral  engines  were  conftructed,  and  the 
general  purpofe  of  fuiting  the  power  of  the  engine  to  its 
taik  was  completely  anfwered  ;  but  (as  the  mathemati- 
cal reader  will  readily  pcrceivt)  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  this  acquitment  precile  and  conitant.  In 
a  great  machine  like  this,  going  by  jerks,  it  was  hardly 
poffible  that  cveiy  Guoccfivc  motion  of  the  valve  fhould 
be  precilely  the  lame.  This  occalioned  very  fcofihle  ir- 
regularities in  the  motion  of  the  engine,  which  iucreafed 
and  became  hazaidous  when  the  joints  worked  kiole  by 
long  uk. 

Mr  Watt's  jenius,  always  fertile  in  refources,  found 
out  a  complete  remedy  for  all  thefe  inconveniences. 
Making  the  valve  of  the  ordiuary  form  of  a  puppet 
clack,  he  adjulted  the  button  of  its  (talk  or  tail  lo  that 
it  lliould  always  open  lull  to  the  lame  bxi^ht.    lit  then 
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lions  pofitions.  The  knowledge  of  this  lalt  ciieuni- 
ftance  was  of  mighty  conkquence,  and  without  it  no 
notion  could  be  formed  of  what  it  could  perform.  Th.s 
fuggelted  to  Mr  Watt  the  ufe  of  the  barometer  com- 
municating with  the  cylinder ;  and  by  the  knowled^  e 
acquired  by  thefe  means  has  the  machine  been  fo  much 
improved  by  its  ingenious  inventor. 

We  mint  not  omit  in  this  place  one  deduction  made 
by  Mr  Watt  from  his  obkrvatio;:?.  which  may  be  c. li- 
ed a  difcovery  ot  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  the 
engine. 

Let  ABCD  (fig.  ic.)  reorefent  a  feftion  of  the  cy.  a  difcovery 
linder  of  a  Iteam-engine,  and  EF  the  furface  of  its  pi-i  f  Mr 
ftuu.      Let   us   fuppofe   that   the    ileani   was   admitted  Vv 
while  EF  was  in  conta&  with  AB,  and  that  as  (bon  as^"1'  """;, 
it  had  prtfled   it  down   to  the   fituatiou  EF  the  fteam-h»  -Jerry 
cock  is  (hut.    The  lteam  will  continue  to  prefs  it  down,"!  Zeal- 
and as  the  (team  expands  its   preffure  diminifhes.     WeS"-0' 
may  exprefs   its  preffure   (  exerted  all  the  while  the  pi- 
fton moves  from  the  fituatiou  AB  to  the  iituation  EF) 
by  the  line  EF.      E   we  fuppofe   the  elafticity  of  the 
lie-am    propeutional    to    its    dcnlitv,    as   is    nearly    the 
cale  with   air,   we  may  exprefs  the  preffure  on  the  pi- 
llon in  any  other  polkion,   fuch.  as  KL  or  DC,  by  K7 
and  D  c,  the  ordinatcs  of  a  rectangular  hypeibola  F  /c, 
of  which  AE,  A  IS   arc  the  aflymptou  •■-,   aad    A  tlu.- 
centre.      The  accumulated  preffure  le  motion 

of  the  pillon  hum  EF  to  DC  will  be  expelled  by  th  : 
area  EF  c  DE,  and  the  preffure  during  the  whole  mo- 
tion by  the  area  ABE  c  DA. 

Now 
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Now   it  !a  well  known  that  the  area.  EF<-DEis 
equal   to  ABFE   multiplied  by  the  hyperbolic  loga- 
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'and  the  whole  area  ABE 


(  ADn 

is==  ABFEX  U  +  L-  AE> 


AD 
CDA  is  =  ABFE  X  \\  +  L.  jjr 

Thus  let  the  diameter  of  the  pifton  be  24  inches, 
and  the  prefiure  of  the  atmofphere  on  a  fquare  inch  be 
14  pounds  ;  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  is  6333  pounds. 
Let  the  whole  ilroke  be  6  feet,  and  let  the  (team  be 
flopped  when  the  pillon  has  defcended  iS  inches,  or  1,5 

6    . 
feet.     The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  —    is   1,3862943. 

Therefore  the   accumulated  prefiure  ABFc  DA  is  = 
6333  X  2,3862943,  =   151  14  pounds. 

As  few  profeflional  engineers  are  polTelTed  of  a  table 
of  hyperbolic  logarithms,  while  tables  of  common  lo- 
garithms are  or  (hould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  perfon 
who  is  much  engaged  in  mechanical  calculations,  let 
the  following  method  be  pradtifed.     Take  the  common 

AD 

logarithm  of  ^^,  and  multiply  it  by  2,3026  ;  thepro- 

AD 
duel;  is  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  -Xt?. 

The  accumulated  prefiure  while  the  pifton  moves 
from  AB  to  EF  is  6333  X  I,  or  limply  6333  pounds. 
Therefore  the  (team  while  it  expands  into  the  whole 
cylinder  adds  a  preffure  of  8781  pounds. 

Suppofe  that  the  lleam  had  got  free  admiffion  during 
tlit  whole  defctnt  of  the  pillon,  the  accumulated  prel- 
fure  would  have  been  6333  X  4,  or  25332  pounds. 

IJere  Mr  Watt  obferved  a  remarkable  refult.  The 
fleam  expended  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  four  times 
greater  than  when  it  was  (lopped  at  ^th,  and  yet  the 
accumulated  preffure  is  not  twice  as  great,  being  nearly 
ids.  One-fourth  of  the  fleam  performs  nearly  f  ths  of 
the  work,  and  an  equal  quantity  performs  more  than 
twice  as  much  work  when  thus  admitted  during  ^th  of 
the  motion. 

This  is  a  curious  and  an  important  information,  and 
the  advantage  of  this  method  of  working  a  [team-engine 
increafes  in  proportion  as  the  fleam  is  fooner  flopped  ; 
but  the  increafe  is  not  great  after  the  lleam  is  rarefied 
four  times.  The  curve  approaches  near  to  the  axis, 
and  fmall  additions  are  made  to  the  area.  The  ex- 
penfe  of  fuch  great  cylinders  is  confiderable,  and  may 
fometimes  compenfate  this  advantage. 
Let  the  fleam  t  e  flopped  at  Its  performance  is  mult. 

i  -  ■  >>7 

2,1 

i  2,4 

2,6 
2,8 

3> 

&c. 

It  is  very  pleafing  to  obferve  fo  many  unlooked- 
for  advantages  relulting  from  an  improvement  made 
with  the  fole  view  of  lcflening  the  wafte  of  fleam  by 
condenfation.  While  this  purpofe  is  gained,  we  learn 
,  how  to  hufband  the  ileam  which  is  not  thus  walled. 
The  engine  becomes  more  manageable,  and  is  more 
eafly  adapted  to  every  variation  in  its  talk,  and  all  its 
powers  art  more  eafily  computed. 
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The  aftlvo  ~ -InJ  of  its  ingenious  Inventor  did  no*t 
(lop  here:  It  had  always  bean  matter  of  regret  that 
one  half  of  the  motion  was  unaccompanied  by  any  —"""V" 
work.  It  was  a  very  obvious  thing  to  Mr  Watt,  that 
as  the  (learn  admitted  above  the  pifton  preffed  it  down, 
fo  lleam  admitted  below  the  pillon  preffed  it  up  with 
the  fame  force,  provided  that  a  vacuum  were  made  on 
its  upper  fide.  This  was  eafily  done,  by  connecting 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  with  the  boiler  and  the 
upper  end  with  the  condenfer. 

Fig.   II.    is  a  reprefentation  of  this  conftruction  ex-      PVe 
adtly  copied  from  Mr  Watt's  figure  accompanying  his  cccclxs, 
fpeciiication.     Here   BB   is  a  fection  of  the  cylinder,  _     1 J 
I'm  rounded  at  a  fmall  dillance  by  the  cafe  II 11.     Theof  -^ 
fection  of  the  pillon  A,  and  the  collar  of  leathers  which  Watt's 
embraces   the   pillon  rod,  gives  a  diflinct  notion  of  its lltim-er 
conftruction,  of  the  manner  in  which   it  is  connected 8inJi in  ' 
with  the  pifton  rod,  and  how  the  packing  of  the  pifton    '  vc(j 
and  collar  contributes  to  make  all  tight.  tbtc. 

From  the  top  of  the  cylinder  proceeds  the  horizon- 
tal pipe.  Above  the  letter  I)  is  obfeived  the  feat  of 
the  ileam  valve,  communicating  with  the  box  above  it. 
In  the  middle  of  this  may  be  obferved  a  dark  (haded 
circle.  This  is  the  mouth  of  the  upper  branch  of  the 
fteam  pipe  coming  from  the  boiler.  Beyond  D,  below 
the  letter  N,  is  the  feat  of  the  upper  condenfing  valve. 
The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  made  fpherical,  fitting  the 
pifton,  fo  that  they  may  come  into  entire  contact.  An- 
other  horizontal  pipe  proceeds  from  this  bottom.  A- 
bove  the  letter  E  is  the  feat  of  the  lower  (leam  valve, 
opening  into  the  valve  box.  This  box  is  at  the  extre- 
mity of  another  fteam  pipe  marked  C,  which  branches 
off  from  the  upper  horizontal  part,  and  defcends  ob- 
liquely, coming  forward  to  the  eye.  '1  he  lower  part 
is  reprefented  as  cut  open,  to  (how  its  interior  confor- 
mation. Beyond  this  lttam  valve,  and  below  the  letter 
F,  may  be  obferved  the  feat  of  the  lower  conden- 
fing valve.  A  pipe  defcends  from  hence,  and  at  a  fmall 
dillance  below  unites  with  another  pipe  GG,  which 
comes  down  from  the  upper  condenfing  valve  N. 
Thefe  two  eduction-pipes  thus  united  go  downwards, 
and  open  at  L  into  a  rectangular  box,  of  which  the 
end  is  feen  at  L.  This  box  goes  backward  from  the 
eye,  and  at  its  farther  extremity  communicates  with 
the  air-pump  K,  whofe  pillon  is  here  reprefented  in 
fection  with  its  butterfly  valves.  The  pillon  delivers 
the  water  and  air  laterally  into  another  rectangular  box 
M,  darkly  (haded,  which  box  communicates  with  the 
pump  I.  The  pifton-rods  of  this  and  of  the  air-pump 
are  fufpended  by  chains  from  a  fmall  arch  head  on  the 
inner  arm  of  the  great  beam.  The  lower  part  of  the 
eduction-pipe,  the  liorizontal  box  L,  the  air-pump  K, 
with  the  communicating  box  M  between  it  and  the 
pump  I,  are  all  immerfed  in  the  cold  water  of  the  con- 
denfing  cillern.  The  box  L  is  made  fiat,  broad,  and 
(hallow,  in  order  to  increafe  its  furface  and  accelerate 
the  condenlation.  But  that  this  may  be  performed 
with  the  greateil  expedition,  a  fmall  pipe  H,  open  be- 
low (but  occafionally  (topped  by  a  plug  valve),  is  infert- 
ed  laterally  into  the  eduction  pipe  G,  and  then  divides 
into  two  branches  ;  one  of  which  reaches  within  a  foot 
or  two  or  the  upper  valve  N,  and  the  other  approaches 
as  near  to  the  valve  F. 

As  it  is  intended  by  this  conftruction  to  give  the  pi- 
fton a  ftrong  impulfe  in  both  directions,  it  will  not  be 
2  proper 
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proper  to  fufpend  its  rod  by  a  chain  from  trie  grest 
beam  ;  for  it  muft  not  only  pull  down  that  end  of  the 
beam,  but  alio  pufh  it  upwards.  It  may  indeed  be 
fafpended  by  double  chains  like  the  piftons  of  the  en- 
gines for  extinguifliing  fires;  and  Mr  Watt  has  accor- 
dingly done  fo  in  fjme  of  his  engines.  But  in  his  draw- 
ing  from  which  this  figure  is  copied,  he  has  comi, 
catcd  the  force  of  the  piilon  to  the  beam  by  means  of 
a  toothed  rack.  00,  which  engages  or  works  in  the 
toothed  lector  QQon  the  end  of  the  beam.  The  rea- 
der will  underiland,  without  any  farther  explanation, 
how  the  impulie  given  to  the  pifton  in  either  direction 
is  thus  tranlmitted  to  the  beam  without  diminution. 
The  fly  XX,  with  its  pinion  Y,  which  alio  works  in 
thr  toothed  arch  QO^j  may  be  iuppofed  to  be  removed 
for  the  prefent,  and  will  be  conlidered  afterwards. 

We  ihall  take  the  prefent  opportunity  of  defcribing 
Mr  Watt's  method  of  communicating  the  force  of  the 
fleam-engine  to  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind. 
VV  represents  the  rim  and  arms  of  a  very  laije  and 
heavy  metalTne  fly.  On  its  axis  is  the  concentric 
toothed  wheel  U.  There  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
great  beam  a  ftrong  and  ftiff  rod  TT,  to  the  lower  end 
oi  which  a  toothed  wheel  W  is  firmly  fixed  by  two 
bolts,  io  that  it  cannot  turn  round.  This  wheel  is  of 
the  fame  fize  and  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the 
wheel  U  ;  and  an  iron  link  or  llrap  (which  cmnot  be 
feen  here,  becaufe  it  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  two 
wheels)  connects  the  centres  of  the  two  wheels,  fo  that 
the  one  cannot  quit  the  other.  The  engine  being  in 
the  pofition  reprcfented  in  the  figure,  fuppofc  the  fly  to 
be  turned  once  round  by  any  external  force  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  darts.  It  is  plain,  that  fince  the  toothed 
wheels  cannot  quit  each  other,  being  kept  together  by 
the  link,  the  inner  half  (that  is,  the  half  next  the  cylin- 
der) of  the  wheel  U  will  work  on  the  inner  halt  of  the 
wheel  W,  fo  that  at  the  end  of  the  revolution  of  the 
fly  the  wheel  W  mult  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  wheel 
U,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  mud  be  raifed  to  its 
highelt  pofition.  The  next  revolution  of  the  fly  will 
bring  the  wheel  W  and  the  beam  connected  with  it  to 
their  firit  pofitions  ;  and  thus  every  two  revolutions 
of  the  fly  will  make  a  complete  period  of  the  beam's  re- 
cipiocating  movements.  Now,  inllead  of  fuppoling  the 
fly  to  drive  the  beam,  let  the  beam  drive  the  fly.  The 
motions  muft  be  perfectly  the  fame,  and  the  afcent  or 
defcent  of  the  piilen  will  produce  one  revolution  of 
the  fly. 

A  fide  view  of  this  apparatus  is  given  in  fig  1 2. 
marked  by  the  fame  letters  of  reference.  This  (hows 
the  fitualion  of  parts  which  were  forc-(hortened  in  tig. 
I  1 .  particularly  the  defcending  branch  C  of  the  fleam 
pipe,  and  the  lituation  and  communications  of  the  two 
pump,  K  and  I.  8,  8  is  the  horizontal  part  of  the  fleam 
pipe.  9  is  a  part  of  it  whofe  box  is  reprcfented  by  the 
dark  circle  of  fig.  II.  1)  is  the  box  of  the  lleam 
clack,  and  the  little  circle  at  its  corner  rcprefents  the 
end  of  the  axis  which  turns  it,  as  will  be  defcribed  af- 
terwards. N  is  the  place  ot  the  upper  eduction  .valve. 
A  part  only  of  the  up^er  edu£tion-pipe  G  is  reprcfent- 
ed, the  rell  being  cut  off,  becaufe  it  would  have  covered 
the  defcending  lteam  pipe  CC.  When  continued 
down,  it  comes  between  the  eye  and  the  box  E  of  the 
lower  fleam  valve,  and  the  box  F  cf  the  lower  educ- 
tion valve. 


Let  us  now  trace  the  operation  of  this  machine 
through  all  its  ileps.  Recurring  to  fig.  1  1.  let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  13  B  is  exhaust- 
ed of  alltlailic  fluids;  that  the  upper  lteam  valve  D  and 
the  lower  eduction  valve  F  are  open,  and  that  the  lower 
fleam  valve  E  and  upper  ed-iction  valve  N  are  (hut.  It  is 
evident  that  the  piilon  mull  be  prcfled  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  and  mull  pull  down  the  end  of  the  work- 
ing beam  by  means  of  the  toothed  rack  OO  and  feitor 
QQ,  caufing  the  other  end  of  the  beam  to  urge  for- 
ward the  machinery  with  which  it  is  connected.  When 
the  piilon  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the 
valves  D  and  F  are  (hut  by  the  plug  frame,  and  E  and 
N  are  opened.  By  this  lad  paffage  the  fteam  gets  into 
the  eduction-pipe,  where  it  meets  with  the  injection 
water,  and  is  rapidly  condenfed.  The  lleam  from  the 
boiler  enters  at  the  fame  time  by  E,  and  preffing  on 
the  lower  fide  of  the  pifton,  forces  it  upwards,  and  by 
means  of  the  toothed  rack  OO  and  toothed  lector  QO 
foices  up  that  end  or  the  working  beam,  and  caufes  the 
other  end  to  urge  Umvard  the  machinery  with  which 
it  is  connected  :  and  in  this  manner  the  operation  of  the 
engine  may  be  continued  for  ever. 

The  injection  water  is  continually  running  into  the 
eduitionpipe,  becaufe  condensation  is  continually  go- 
ing on,  and  therefore  there  is  a  continual  atmofp;.  _ 
preflure  to  produce  a  jet.  The  air  which  is  difenga  .  cd 
from  the  water,  or  eaters  by  leaks,  is  evacuated  only 
during  the  rile  ot  the  piilon  of  the  air-pump  K.  When 
this  is  very  copious,  it  renders  a  very  iar^e  air-pump 
neceflary  ;  and  in'  fome  fituations  Mr  Watt  has  been 
obliged  to  employ  two  air-pumps,  one  worked  by  each 
arm  of  the  beam.  This  in  every  cafe  expends  a  very 
confiderable  portion  of  the  power,  for  the  air-pump  is 
always  working  againil  the  whole  prefTure  of  tke  atmo- 
fphcre. 

It  is  evident  that  this  form  of  the  engine,  by  main- 
taining  an   almoll  conftant   and   uninterrupted  impul- 
fion,  is  much  fitter  for  driving  any  machinery  of  conti- 
nued motion   than  any   of  the  former   engines,  which 
were  inactive  during  half  of  their  motion.     It  does  not, 
however,  feem  to  have  this  fuperiority  when  employed 
to  draw  water  :    But   it  is  equally  fitted  for  t 
Let  the  engine  be  loaded  with  twice  as  much  as  woulil 
be  proper  tor  it  if  a  lingle   ilroke  engine,  and  let  ;. 
be  connected  with  it.      Then  it  is  plain  that  the  power 
of  the    engine  during  the  rife  of  the  lltaru  piilon  \ 
be  accumulated  in  the  fly;  and  this,  in  conjunction  >. 
the  power  of  the  engine  during  the  defcent  of  the  fteam 
pi.ton,  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  load  of  water. 

In  fpeakingof  the  fleam  and  eduction  valves,  we  faid 
that  they  were  all  puppet  valves.  Mr  Watt  employed- 
cockb,  and  alio  Aiding  valves,  inch  ...•  the  regulator  or 
fleam-valve.)  he  old  eng;nes.  But  he  :ou;:d  thera 
always  lofe  their  tightnefs  after  a  fhort  tine.  This  is 
not  furprifing,  when  we  confider  that  they  are  always 
perftctly  dry,  and  alir.oil  burning  hot.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  change  then  all  for  puppet  clacks,  which, 
when  truly  ground  ai.J  nicely  fitted  in  tfieir  motions 
at  tint,  are  not  found  to  go  out  of  order  by  any  len 
ot  time.  Other  engineers  now  univerfally  ui;  them  in 
the  old  form  of  the  iteam-cngine,  without  the  fame 
reafons,  and  merely  by  feivile  and  ignorant  imitation.  - 
The  way  in  which  Mr  Watt  opens  and  Ih'its  thefe 
valves  is  as  follows.     Fig.  13.  reprefents  a  clack  with! 

it*- 
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*ts  feat  and  box.  Suppofe  it  one  of"  the  edu&ion  valves. 
HH  is  part  of  the  pipe  which  introduces  the  fleam,  and 
GG  is  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  which  communicates 
with  the  condenfer.  At  E  E  m3y  be  obferved  a  piece 
more  faintly  (haded  than  the  furrounding  parts.  This 
is  the  feat  of  the  valve,  and  is  a  brafs  or  bell-metal  ring 
turned  conical. on  the  outfide,  fo  as  to  fit  exaflly  into  a 
conical  part  of  the  pipe  GG.  Tliefe  two  pitces  are 
fitted  by  grinding;  and  the  cone  being  of  a  long  taper, 
the  ring  (licks  firmly  in  it,  efpecially  after  having  been 
there  for  fome  time  and  united  bv  ruft.  The  clack  it- 
felf  is  a  ftrong  brafs  plate  D,  turned  conical  on  the 
edge,  fo  as  to  fit  the  conical  or  (loping  inner  edge  of 
the  feat.  Thefc  are  very  nicely  ground  on  each  other 
with  emery.  This  conical  joining  is  much  more  obtufe 
than  the  outer  fide  of  the  ring  ;  fo  that  although  the 
joint  is  air-tight,  the  two  pieces  do  not  (lick  ftrongly 
together.  The  clack  has  a  round  tail  DG,  which  is 
freely  moveable  up  and  down  in  the  hole  of  a  crofs 
piece  FF.  On  the  upper  fide  of  the  valve  is  a  ftrong 
piece  of  metal  DC  firmly  joined  to  it,  one  fide  of 
which  is  formed  into  a  toothed  rack.  A  is  the  feftion 
of  an  iron  axle  which  turns  in  holes  in  the  oppofite 
fides  of  the  valve-box,  where  it  is  nicely  fitted  by 
grinding,  fo  as  to  be  air-tight.  Collets  of  thick 
leather,  well.foaked  in  melted  tallow  and  rofin,  are 
fcrewed  on  the  outfide  of  thefe  holes  to  prevent  all  in- 
grefs  of  air.  One  end  of  this  axis  projefts  a  good  way 
without  the  box,  and  carries  a  fpanner  or  handle,  which 
is  moved  by  the  plug-frame.  To  this  axis  is  fixed  a 
ftrong  piece  of  metal  B,  the  edge  of  which  is  formed 
into  an  arch  of  a  circle  having  the  axis  A  in  its  centre, 
and  is  cut  into  teeth,  which  work  in  the  teeth  of  the 
rack  DC.  K  is  a  cover  which  is  fixed  by  fcrews  to 
the  top  of  the  box  H  J  J  M,  and  may  be  taken  olF  in 
order  to  get  at  the  valve  when  it  needs  repairs. 

From  this  defcription  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  by  turn- 
ing the  handle  which  is  on  the  axis  A,  the  feclor  B 
muft  lift  up  the  valve  by  means  of  its  toothed  tack  DC, 
till  the  upper  end  of  the  rack  touch  the  knob  or  but- 
ton K.  Turning  the  handle  in  the  oppofite  direction 
brings  the  valve  down  again  to  its  feat. 

This  valve  is  extremely  tight.  But  in  order  to  open 
it  for  the  paffage  of  the  fleam,  we  muft  exert  a  force 
equal  to  the  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere.  This  in  a  large 
engine  is  a  very  great  weight.  A  valve  of  fix  inches 
diameter  fuflains  a  prefTure  not  lefs  than  400  pounds. 
But  this  force  is  quite  momentary,  and  hardly  impedes 
the  motion  of  the  engine  ;  for  ths  inftant  the  valve  is  de- 
tached from  its  feat,  although  it  has  not  moved  the 
tooth  part  of  an  inch,  the  piefTure  is  over.  Even  this 
iittle  inconvenience  has  been  removed  by  a  delicate 
thought  of  Mr  Watt.  He  has  put  the  fpanner  in  fuch 
a  pofition  when  it  begins  to  raife  the  valve,  that  its  me- 
chanical energy  is  almoft  infinitely  great.  Let  QvR 
(fig.  14,.)  be  part  of  the  plug-frame  defcending,  and  P 
one  of  its  pins  jull  going  to  lay  hold  of  the  fpanner  NO 
moveable  round  the  axis  N.  On  the  fame  axis  is  ano- 
ther arm  NM  connected  by  a  joint  with  the  leader 
ML,  which  is  connected  alfo  by  a  joint  with  the  fpan- 
ner L  A  that  is  on  the  axis  A  of  the  fe&or  within  the 
valve-box.  Therefore  when  the  pin  P  pufhes  down 
-the  fpanner  NO,  the  arm  N  M  moves  fidewife  and  pulls 
down  the  fpanner  A  L  by  means  of  the  connecting  rod. 
Things  are  fo  difpofed,  that  when  the  cock  is  (hut,  LM 
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and  M  N  are  in  one  flraight  line.  The  intelligent  me. 
chanic  will  perceive  that,  in  this  pofition,  the  force  of 
the  lever  ()  N  M  is  infuperable.  It  has  this  further  ad-  " 
vantage,  that  if  any  thing  (hould  tend  to  force  open  the 
valve,  it  would  be  ineffectual  ;  for  no  force  exerted  at 
A,  and  tranfmitted  by  the  rod  L  M,  can  poiTibly  pu'h 
the  joint  M  out  of  its  pofition.  Of  fuch  importance  is  it 
to  practical  mechanics,  that  its  profeffors  (hould  beperfons 
of  penetration  as  well  as  knowledge.  Yet  this  circum- 
fiance  is  unheeded  by  hundreds  who  have  fervilely  copied 
from  Mr  Watt,  as  may  be  feen  in  every  engine  that  ia 
puffed  on  the  public  aj  a  difcovery  and  an  improvement. 
When  thefe  puppet  valves  have  been  introduced  into  the 
common  engine,  we  have  not  feen  one  inflance  where  this 
has  been  attended  to  ;  certainly  becaufe  its  utility  has  not 
been  obferved  :  and  there  is  one  fituation  where  it  is  of 
more  confequence  than  in  Mr  Watt's  engine,  viz.  in  the 
injeftion-cock.  Here  the  valve  is  drawn  back  into  a  box, 
where  the  water  is  fo  aukwardly  difpofed  round  it  that 
it  can  hardly  get  out  oP  its  way,  and  where  the  prefTure 
even  exceeds  that  of  the  atmofphere.  Indeed  this  par- 
ticular fubflitution  of  the  button-valve  for  the  cock  is 
moll  injudicious. 

We  poflponed  any  account  of  the  office  of  the  fly 
X  X  ( fig.  11.),  as  it  is  not  of  ufe  in  an  engine  regulated 
by  the  fly  V  V.  The  fly  X  X  is  only  for  regulating 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam  when  the  ileam  is 
not  admitted  during  the  whole  defcent  of  the  piflon. 
This  it  evidently  mull  render  more  uniform,  accumula- 
ting a  momentum  equal  to  the  whole  prefTure  of  the  full 
fupply  of  fleam,  and  then  (haring  it  with  the  beam 
during  the  reft  of  the  defcent  of  the  piflon. 

When  a   perfon  properly   (killed   in  mechanics  and  Rev 

chemiftry  reviews   thefe   different   forms  of  Mr  Watt's  lVlr  Watt 

fleam-engine,  he  will  eafily  perceive  them  fufceptible  of thrce  erei 
■   ?  j'  !     r  •         1  •  1  -improve, 

many  intermediate  forms,  in  which  any  one  or  more  ofmems> 

the  diflinguifhing  improvements  may  be  employed.  The 
firfl  great  improvement  was  the  condenfation  in  a  fepa- 
rate  vefftrl.  This  ificreafed  the  original  powers  of  the 
engine,  giving  to  the  atmofpheric  prefTure  and  to  the 
counter  weight  their  full  energy  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  wade  of  fleam  is  greatly  diminifhed.  The  next  im- 
provement by  employing  the  prefTure  of  the  fleam  in- 
flead  of  that  of  the  atmofphere,  aimed  only  at  a  Hill 
farther  diminution  of  the  wafle ;  but  was  fertile  in  ad- 
vantages, rendering  the  machine  more  manageable,  and 
particularly  enabling  us  at  all  times,  and  without  trou- 
ble, to  fuit  the  power  of  the  engine  to  its- load  of  work, 
however  variable  and  increafing  ;  and  brought  into  view 
a  very  interelling  propofition  in  the  mechanical  theory 
of  the  engine,  viz.  that  the  whole  performance  of  a 
given  quantity  of  fleam  may  be  augmented  by  admitting 
it  into  the  cylinder  only  during  a  part  of  the  pillon'a 
motion.  Mr  Watt  has  varied  the  application  of  this 
piopofition  in  a  thoufand  ways  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
about  the  machine  which  gives  more  employment  to  the 
fagacity  and  judgment  of  the  engineer.  The  third 
improvement  of  the  double  impulfe  maybe  confidered 
as  the  finifhing  touch  given  to  the  engine,  and  renders 
it  as  uniform  in  its  adlion  as  any  water-wheel.  In  the 
engine  in  its  mod  perfect,  form  there  does  not  feem  to 
be  above  one-fourth  of  the  fleam  walled  by  warming 
the  apparatus;  fo  that H it  not po/Jible  to  make  it  one-fourth 
part  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  only 
thing  that  feems  fufceptible  of  confiderable  improvement 
1  ij 
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is  the  great  beam.  The  enormous  drains  exerted  on 
ils  arms  require  a  proportional  (Irength.  This  requires 
a  vaft  mafs  of  matter,  not  lcfs  indeed  in  an  engine  with 
a  cylinder  of  5+  inches  than  three  tons  and  a  half, 
moving  with  the  velocity  of  three  feet  in  a  fecond, 
which  mull  be  communicated  in  about  half  a  fecond. 
.This  mafs  mull  be  brought  into  motion  from  a  (late  of 
■reft,  muft  again  be  brought  to  reft,  again  into  motion, 
and  again  to  reft,  to  complete  the  period  of  a  ilrokc. 
This  confumes  much  power  j  and  Mr  Watt  has  not  be:n 
able  to  load  an  engine  with  more  than  1  o  or  11  pounds 
on  the  inch  and  preferve  a  fufficient  quantity  of  motion, 
fo  as  to  make  12  or  15  fix-feet  itrokes  in  a  fee  11  !. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  lefltn  this  mafs  by 
ufing  a  light  framed  wheel,  or  a  light  frame  of carpen- 
tiy,  in  place  of  a  folid  beam.  Thefe  have  generally 
been  conftructed  by  perfons  ignorant  of  the  true  fcicn- 
tif.c  principles  of  carpentry,  and  have  fared  according. 
ly.  Mr  Watt  has  made  fimilar  attempts  ;  but  found, 
that  although  at  firil  they  were  abundantly  itrong,  yet 
after  a  Ihort  time's  employment  the  Itraps  and  bolts 
With  which  the  wooden  parts  were  connected  cut  their 
way  into  the  wood,  and  the  framing  grew  loofe  in  the 
joints,  and,  without  giving  any  warning,  went  to  pieces 
in  an  initant.  A  folid  maffy  fimple  beam,  of  fufficient 
ftrength,  bends,  and  fenfibly  complains  (as  the  carpen- 
ters exprefs  it),  before  it  breaks.  In  all  threat  engines, 
therefore,  fuch  only  are  employed,  and  in  fmaller  en- 
gines  he  fometimes  ufes  caft-iron  wheels  or  pulleys;  nay, 
he  frequently  ufes  no  beam  or  equivalent  whatever,  but 
e:rploys  the  fteam  piilon-rod  to  drive  the  machinery  to 
which  the  engine  is  applied. 

We  prefume  that  our  thinking  readers  will  not  be 
difpleafed  with  this  rational  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of 
this  engine  in  the  hands  of  its  ingenious  and  worthy  in- 
ventor. We  owe  it  to  the  communications  of  a  friend, 
well  acquainted  with  him,  and  able  to  judge  of  his 
merits.  The  public  fee  him  always  aflbciated  with  the 
no  lefs  celebrated  mechanic  and  philofopher  Mr  Boulton 
or  Soho  near  Birmingham  (fee  Soho).  They  have  fha- 
red  the  royal  patent  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  al- 
liance is  equally  honourable  to  both. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  patent-right  (how 
both  the  fuperiority  of  the  engine  and  the  liberal  minds 
of  the  proprietors.  They  creel  the  engines  at  the  ex- 
■  pence  of  the  employers,  or  give  working  drafts  of  all 
the  parts,  with  inltruclions,  by  which  any  refident  en- 
gineer may  execute  the  work.  The  employers  felect 
the  bell  engine  of  the  ordinary  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
compare  the  quantities  of  fuel  expended  by  each,  and 
pay  to  Meffrs  Watt  and  Boulton  one-third  of  the  an- 
nual  favinos  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  By  this  the 
patentees  are  excited  to  do  their  utmoft  to  make  the 
engine  perfect;  and  the  employer  pays  in  proportion  to 
the  advantage  hi  derives  from  it. 

It  may  not  be  here  improper  to  ftate  the  actual  per- 
formance of  fome  of  thefe  engines,  as  they  have  been 
afcertained  by  experiment. 

An  engine  having  a  cylinder  of  31  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  making  1  7  double  llrokes  per  minute,  performs 
the  work  of  forty  horfes  working  night  and  day  (for 
which  three  relays  or  123  horfes  muil  be  kept),  and 
burns  l  i,oco  pounds  of  Staffordfhire  coal  per  day.  A 
cylinder  of  19  inches,  making  2  J  llrokes  of  4  feet  each 
per  minute,  performs  the  work  of  12  horfes  wo.  king 
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conftantly,  and  burns  3730  pound-,  of  coals  per  day. 
A  cylinder  of  24  inches,  making  22  I'rukes  of  5  feet, 
burns  55CO  pounds  of  coals,  and  is  equivalent  to 
conila.it  work  of  20  horfes.  And  the  patentees  think 
themfelves  authorized  by  experience  to  fay  in  general, 
that  thefe  engines  will  ruik-  more  than  20,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  24  feet  high  for  every  hundred  weight  of 
good  pit-coal  confumed  by  them. 

In  conlequence  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  Mr  W. 
engines,  both  with  refpeft  to  economy  and  manageable- 
nefs,  they  have  become  of  moft  extenfive  ufe  ;   and  in 
every  demand  of  manufacture  on  a  great  fcal 
fer  us  an  indefatigable  fervant,   whofe  (Irength  has  no 
bounds.     The  greateft.  mechanical  project  that  ever  en-  ;>ro.;, 
gaged  the  attention  of  man  was  on  the  point  of  btingto  drain  the 
executed  by  this  machine.    The  States  o!  Holland  wcrci;i-":un 
treating  with  Meffrs  Watt  and  Boulton  for  dra'::h:  'rf  m 

Haerlcm  Meer,  and  even  reducin  »  the  Zuyder  Zee :  engine. 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  be  accomplished  when- 
ever that  unhappy  nation  has  fufficiently  fck  the  diffe- 
rence between  liberty  and  democratic  tyranny.  In 
fuch  unlimited  powers  are  afforded  by  this  engine,  that  the 
engineer  now  thinks  that  no  ta£c  can  be  propofed  to  him 
which  he  cannot  execute  with  profit  to  his  employer.  -3 

No   wonder   then  that  all   claffes  of  engineers  have  The  at- 
turned  much  ot  their  attention  to  this  engine;  and  fee* .emrts  tJ 
ing  that  it  has  done  fo  much,  that  they  try  to  make  it'^'J  \ir«t*t 
do  dill  more.      Numberlefs  attempts  have  been  made  to,,  gine  i:i 
improve  Mr  Watt's  engine;  and  it  would  occupy  a  vo-gencral    £ 
lume  to  give  an  account  of  them,  whilft   that  account :i!t,c  aJ" 
would  do  no  more  than  indulge  curiofity.      Our  engi-v"n    **e' 
neers  by  profeffion  are  in  general  miferably  deficient  in 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  of  chemiltry 
which  is  neceiTary  'or  underftanding  this  machine;  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  one  in  this  kingdom  who  can  be 
put  on  a  par  with  the  prefent  patentees  in  this  refpect. 
Moft  of  the  attempts  of  engineers  have  been  made  with 
the  humbler  view  of  availing  themfelves  of  Mr  Watt's 
difcoveries,  fo  as  to  conftruct  a  (team-engine  fuperior  to 
Newcomen's,  and   yet  of  a   form   fufficiently  different 
from  Watt's  to  keep  it  without  the  reach  of  his  patent. 
This  they  have  in  general  accomplished  by  performing 
the  condenfation   in  a  place  which,  with  a  little  ftretch 
of  fancy,  not  unfrequent  in  a  court  of  law,  may  be  called 
part  of  the  cylinder.  jg 

The  fuccefs  of  moft  of  thefe  attempts  has  interfered  And  th- 
fo  little  with  the  intereft  of  the  patentees,  that  they'j^.^f 
have  not  hindered  the  erection  of  many  engines  which  not  injured 
the  law  would  have  deemed  encroachments.  We  think -hi  other. 
it  our  duty  to  give  our  opinion  on  this  fubject  without 
referve.  Thefe  are  moll  expenfive  undertakings,  and 
few  employers  are  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the  me- 
rits of  a  project  prefented  to  them  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
tift.  They  may  fee  the  practicability  of  the  icheme,  by 
having  a  general  notion  or  the  cxpanfion  and  condcnl'a- 
tion  of  fteam,  and  they  may  be  milled  hy  the  ingenuity 
apparent  in  the  conllruetion.  The  engineer  himfelt  is 
frequently  the  dupe  of  his  own  ingenuity;  and  it  is  not 
always  diihonelly,  but  frequently  ignorance,  which 
makes  him  prefer  his  own  invention  or  (as  he  thinks  it) 
improvement.  It  is  a  moft  delicate  engine,  and  requires 
much  knowledge  to  fee  what  does  and  what  does  not 
improve  its  performance.  We  have  gone  into  the  pre- 
ceding minute  inveftigation  of  Mr  Watt's  progrefs  with 
the  ezprefs  purpofe  of  making  our  readers  fully  mailers 
5  K  of 
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of  its  principles,  and  have  more  than  once  pointed  out 
the  real  improvements,  that  they  may  be  firmly  fixed 
and  always  ready  in  the  mind.  Ev  having  recourfe  to 
them,  the  reader  may  pronounce  with  confidence  on  the 
merits  of  any  new  conftruttion,  and  will  not  be  decei- 
ved by  the  puffs  of  an  ignorant  or  difhoneft  engineer. 

We  muft  except  from  this  general  criticifm  a  con- 
ftruction  by  Mr  Jonathan  Hornblower  near  Briflol,  on 
account  of  its  fingularity,  ami  the  ingenuity  and  real 
|!<L11  vvl.irh  appears  in  foine  particulars  of  its  contrac- 
tion. The  following  fhort  defcription  will  fufficiently 
explain  its  principle,  and  enable  our  readers  to  appre- 
its  merit. 

A  and  B  (fig.  I  <;.)  reprefent  two  cylinders,  of  which 
A  is  the  largeft.  A  pifton  moves  in  each,  having  their 
rods  C  and  D  moving  through  collars  at  E  and  F. 
Thefe  cylinders  may  be  fupplied  with  (team  from  the 
boiler  by  means  of  the  fquare  pipe  G,  which  has  a  flaneh 
to  connect  it  with  the  reft  of  the  fteam- pipe.  This 
fquare  part  is  reprefented  as  branching  off  to  both  cy- 
linders, c  and  d  are  two  cocks,  which  have  handles 
and  tumblers  as  ufu'al,  worked  by  the  plug-beam  W. 
On  the  fore-fide  (that  is,  the  fide  next  the  eye)  of  the 
cylinders  is  reprefented  another  communicating  pipe, 
whofe  fection  is  alfo  fquare  or  rectangular,  having  alfo 
two  cocks  a,  b.  The  pipe  Y,  immediately  under  the 
cock  I,  eftablilhes  a  communication  between  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  fmall  cylinder  B,  by  opening 
the  cock  b.  There  is  a  fimilar  pipe  on  the  other  fide 
ef  the  cylinder  A,  immediately  under  the  cock  d. 
When  the  cocks  c  and  a  are  open,  and  the  cocks  b  and 
d  are  fhut,  the  fleam  from  the  boiler  has  free  admifiion 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  B,  and  the  (team 
from  the  lower  part  of  B  has  free  admifiion  into  the 
upper  part  of  A  ;  but  the  upper  pait  of  each  cylinder 
his  no  communication  with  its  lower  part. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  great  cylinder  proceeds  the 
eduction-pipe  K,  having  a  valve  at  its  opening  into  the 
cylinder,  which  bends  downwards,  and  is  connected  with 
the  conical  condenfer  L  (c).  The  condenfer  is  fixed 
on  a  hollow  box  M,  on  which  ftand  the  pumps  N  and 
O  for  extracting  the  air  and  water;  which  laft  rims 
along  the  trough  T  into  a  ciftern  U,  from  which  it  is 
railed  by  the  pump  V  for  recruiting  the  boiler,  being 
already  nearly  boiling  hot.  Immediately  under  the 
condenfer  there  is  a  fpigot  valve  at  S,  over  which  is  a 
fmall  jet  pipe,  reaching  to  the  bend  of  the  eduction- 
pipe.  The  whole  of  the  condenling  apparatus  is  con- 
tained in  a  ciftern  R  of  cold  water.  A  fmall  pipe  P 
comes  from  the  fide  of  the  condenfer,  and  terminates  on 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  T,  and  is  there  covered  with 
a  valve  Q,  which  is  kept  tight  by  the  water  that  is  al- 
ways ruuning  over  it.  Lallly,  the  pump-rods  X  caufe 
the  outer  end  of  the  beam  to  preponderate,  fo  that  the 
quiefcent  pofition  of  the  beam  is  that  reprefented  in  the 
figure,  the  piftons  being  at  the  top  of  the  cylinders. 

Suppofe  all  the  cocks  open,  and  (team  coming  in 
copiouilv  from  the  boiler,  and  no  condenfation  going  on 
in  L  ;  the  fteam  muft  diive  out  all  the  air,  and  at  laft 
follow  it  tlirough  the  valve  Q^_  Now  fhut  the  valves  b 
and  d,  and  open  the  valve  6  of  the  condenfer.     The 
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condenfation  wilt  immediately  commence.  There  is 
now  no  preffure  on  the  under  fide  of  the  pifton  of  A, 
and  it  immediately  defcends.  The  communication  be- 
tween the  lower  part  of  B  and  the  upper  part  of  A 
being  open,  the  ileum  will  go  from  B  into  the  fpace 
kit  by  the  pifton  of  A.  It  muft  therefore  expand, 
and  its  elaftieity  mull  diminifh,  and  will  no  longer  ba- 
lance the  preffure  of  the  fleam  above  the  pifton  of  B. 
This  pifton  therciore,  if  not  with-held  by  the  beam, 
would  defcend  till  it  is  in  equilibrio,  having  fteam  of 
equal  denlity  above  and  below  it.  But  it  cannot  de- 
li end  fo  far  ;  for  the  cylinder  A  is  wider  than  B,  and 
the  arm  of  the  beam  at  which  its  pifton  hangs  is  longer 
than  the  aim  which  fupports  the  pifton  or"  B :  therefore 
when  the  pifton  of  B  has  defcended  as  far  as  the  beam 
will  permit  it,  the  fteam  between  the  two  piftons  i  ecu- 
pies  a  larger  fpace  than  it  did  when  both  piftons  were 
at  the  tops  of  their  cylinders.  Its  denfity,  thcrcfoie, 
and  its  elaftieity,  diminifh  as  its  bulk  increafes.  It  is 
therefore  not  a  balance  ;  tor  the  fteam  on  the  upper  fide 
of  B,  and  the  pifton  B,  pulls  at  the  beam  with  all  the 
difference  of  thefe  prcflures.  The  flighteft  view  of  the 
fubjeft  muft  fhow  the  reader,  that  as  the  piftons  de- 
fcend, the  fteam  that  is  between  them  will  grow  conti- 
nually rarer  and  lefs  claftic,  and  that  both  piftons  will 
pull  the  beam  downwards. 

Suppofe  now  that  each  has  reached  the  bottom  of  its 
cylinder.  Shut  the  cock  a  and  the  eduction  cock  at 
the  bottom  of  A,  and  open  the  cocks  b  and  d.  The 
communication  being  now  eftablifhed  between  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  each  cylinder,  nothing  hinders  the 
counter  weight  from  railing  the  piftons  to  the  top.  Let 
them  arrive  there.  The  cylinder  B  is  at  this  time  I  li- 
ed with  fteam  of  the  ordinary  denfity,  and  the  cylin- 
der A  with  an  equal  abfolute  quantity  of  fteam,  but 
expanded  into  a  larger  fpace. 

Shut  the  cocks  b  and  d,  and  open  the  cock  a,  and 
the  eduction  cock  at  the  bottom  of  A  ;  the  conden- 
fation will  again  operate,  and  the  piftons  defcend.  And 
thus  the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  fteam  is 
fupplied  ;  and  one  full  of  the  cylinder  B  of  ordinary 
fteam  is  expended  during  each  working  ftroke. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  power  of  this  engine.  It  is 
evident,  that  when  both  piftons  are  at  the  top  of  their 
refpective  cylinders,  the  active  preffure  (that  is,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  preffure  on  its  two  fides)  on  the  pifton 
of  B  is  nothing,  while  that  on  the  pifton  of  A  is  equal 
to  the  full  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  its  area.  This, 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  arm  by  which  it  is  fup- 
ported,  gives  its  mechanical  energy.  As  the  piftons 
defcend,  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  of  B  increate.s,  while 
that  on  the  pifton  of  A  diminiffies.  When  both  are  at 
the  bottom,  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  of  B  is  at  its 
maximum,  and  that  on  the  pifton  of  A  at  its  mini- 
mum. 

Mr  Hornblower  faw  that  this  muft  be  a  beneficial 
employment  of  fteam,  and  preferable  to  the  practice  of 
condenfing  it  while  its  full  elaftieity  remained  ;  but  he 
has  not  conlidered  it  with  the  attention  neceffary  for  af- 
certaining  the  advantage  with  precilion. 

Let  a  and  b  reprefent  the  areas  of  the  piftons  of  A 

and 
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(c)  This,  however,  was  flopped  by  Watt's  patent;  and  the  condenfation  muft  be  performed  as  in  Newcomen's 
engine,  or  at  kail  iu  the  cylinder  A. 
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and  B,  and  let  a  and  0  be  the  lengths  of  the  arms  by 
which  they  are  fuppoited.  It  is  evident,  that  when 
both  piftons  have  arrived  at  the  bottoms  of  their  cylin- 
ders) the  capacities  of  the  cylinders  are  as  a  *  and  /' .;. 
Let  this  be  the  ratio  of  to  to  I.  Let  g  h  i  i  (fig.  16.) 
and  Im  n  o  be  two  cylinders  of  equal  length,  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  and  fitted  with  a  pilton-rod p q, 
on  which  are  fixed  two  piftons  a  a  and  b  b,  whofe  areas 
are  as  m  and  I.  Let  the  diilance  between  the  piftons 
be  precifely  equal  to  the  height  of  each  cylinder,  which 
height  we  (hall  call  h.  Let  *  be  the  fpace  g  b  or  bn, 
through  which  the  piftons  have  defcended.  Let  the 
upper  cylinder  communicate  with  the  boiler,  and  the 
lower  cylinder  with  the  condenfer  or  vacuum  V. 

Any  perfon  in  the  lealt  converfant  in  mechanics  and 
pneumatics  will  clearly  lee  that  the  ftrain  or  pre  flu  re 
on  the  pifton  rod  pq  is  precifely  the  lame  with  the  uni- 
ted energies  of  the  two  pifton  rods  of  Mr  Hornblower's 
engine,  by  which  they  tend  to  turn  the  working  beam 
round  its  axis. 

The  bafe  of  the  upper  cylinder  being  I,  and  its  height 
h,  its  capacity  or  bulk  is  I  h  or  b;  and  this  expreffes 
the  natural  bulk  of  the  fleam  which  formerly  filled  it, 
and  is  now  expanded  into  the  fpace  b  h  I aam  lb.  The 
part  b  b  i  b  is  plainly  ss  b  —  -v,  and  the  part  I  a  a  m  is 
zz  m  x.  The  whole  fpace  therefore  is  m  x  -}-  b  —  x, 
=  b  -j-  tnx  — .v,  or  b  -f-  m  —  is.   Therefore  the  den. 

fity  of  the  (learn  between  the  piftons  is  — • — — . 

b  +  m  —  \  x 

Let  p  be  the  downward  preffure  of  the  fleam  from 

the  boiler  on  the  upper  pifton  b  b.     This  pifton  is  alfo 

h 

preffed  up  with  a  force  =  / =.•=.-  by  the  (team 


between   the   piftons 


b  -f-  m  —  j  x 
It  is   therefore,   ori  the  whole, 

preffed  downward  with  a  force  r=  p  [  I  — — ■ )' 

•  b  +  m—ixJ 

The  lower  pifton  a  a,  having  a  vacuum  below  it,  is  pref- 

m  b 

fed  downwards  with  a  force  zzp =:= — .     There- 

b  -\-  m  —  ix 

fore  the  whole  preffure  on  the  pifton  rod  downwards  is 

/  mb  b  \  I 

=ni+j^r^Tx~TT7TTJ'  =ni  + 

pi  —  I  b      \  p  h  m  —  r  p  b 


6  + 


b  -\-  m  ■ 


=  P  + 


h 


:,+- 


This  then  is  the  momentary  preffure  on  the  pifton 
rod  correfpoiiding  to  its  deiccnt  x  from  its  higheft  pofi- 
tion.  When  the  piftons  are  in  their  higheft  pofition, 
this  preflure  is  equal  to  m p.     When   they  arc  in  their 

2  m  —  I 
lowed  pofition,  it  is  z=  p .   Here  therefore  is  an 

'      .      . 
acci  flion  of  power.      In   the  beginning  the   preflure  is 

greater  than  on  a  fingle  pifton  in  the  proportion  of  m  to 
I  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ftroke,  where  the  preffure  i.; 
weakeft,  it  is  ftill  much  greater  than  the  preffure  on  a 
finglc  pifton.  Thus,  if  m  be  4,  the  preffure  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ftroke  is  4y\  and  at  the  end  it  h—p,  al- 

4 
moil  double,  and  in  all  intermediate  pofitions  it  is  great- 
er.    It  is  woith  while  to  obtain  the  (urn  lutal  of  all  the 


accumulated  preffurcs,  that  we  may  compare  it  with  the    S'eanv 

conftant  preflure  on  a  fmgle  pifton. 

We  may  do  this  by  confidering  the  momentary  pref-         "~~™ 

r  Ph 

lure/  +  -^ ,    as   equal   to    the   ordinate   GF, 

+  x 

m — r 

Kb,  or  Mc,  of  a  curve  Tic  (fi^.  10.),  which  has  for 
its  axis  the  line  GM  equal  to  h  the  height  of  our  cy- 
linder.      Call    this   ordinate  y.       We   have  y  =  p  4- 

ph                                   pb 
— ,  and_y — /=  — .     Now  it  is  plain  that 


-1 


.+* 


b 


+  x 


is  the  ordinate  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola, 


m — 1 

of  which  p  b  is  the  power  or  reftangle  of  the  ordinate 
and  abfeifs,  and  of  which  the  abfeifs  reckoned  from  the 
b 

centre  is -f-  x.      Therefore   make   G  E  =  p,  and 

m  —  1  ■  * 


draw  DEA  parallel  to  MG,  and  make  EA  = 


GM. 


Ss 


=    •     The  curve  Y be  n  an  equilateral  hyperbola, 

having  A  for  its  centre  and  AD  for  its  affymptote. 
Draw  the  other  affymptote  AB,  and  its  ordinate  FB. 
Since  the  power  of  the  hyperbola  is  =  p  b,  —  GEDM 
(for  GE  z=  p,  and  GM  =  h)  j  and  fince  all  the  inferi- 
bed  re&angles,  fuch  as  AEFB,  are  equal  to  pb,  it  fol- 
lows that  AEFB  is  equal  to  GEDM,  and  that  the 
area  ABFcDA  is  equal  to  the  area  GFcMG,  which 
expreffes  the  accumulated  preffure  in  Hornblower's  en- 
gine. 

We  can  now  compute  the  accumulated  preflure  very 

eafily.      It  is  evidently  =//jXIi+  L.-Tp  ). 

The  intelligent  reader  cannot  but  obferve  that  this  is  t>,c  ac 
precifely  the  fame  with   the  accumulated   preflure  of  amulateJ 
quantity  of  fleam  admitted  in   the  beginning,  and  (lop-  preffure 
ped  in  Mr  Watt's  method,  when  the  pifton  has  defcen-^h.e.fa"ie 
ded   through  the    mth  part  of  the  cylinder.     In  con- „f  Mr 
fidering  Mr  Hornblower's  engine,  the   thing  was  pre-  Watt's  en- 
fenttd  in  fo  different   a  form  that  we   did  not  perceive  S'ue- 
the  analogy  at  lirft,  and  we  were  furprifed  at  the  refult. 
We  could  not  help  even  regretting  it,  becaufe  it  had  the 
appearance   of  a  new  principle   and   an  improvement  : 
and  we  doubt  not  but   that  it  appealed  fo  to    the  in- 
genious author  ;  for  we  have  had  fuch  proofs    of  his 
liberality  of  mind  as  permit   us  not  to  fuppofe  that  he 
faw  it  from   the   beginning,   and  availed  himfelf  of  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  analogy.      And  as  the  thing 
may  miflead  others  in  the  fame   way,  we  have  done  a 
fervice  to  the  public  by  mowing   that  this  engine,  fo 
coftly  and  fo  difficult  in  its  confirmation,   is  no  way  fu- 
peiior  in  power  to  Mr  Watt's  fimple   method  of  flop- 
ping the  (team.      It  is  even  inferior,  becaufe  there  mutt 
be  a  condenfation  in  the  communicating  pafiages.     We 
may  add,  that  if  the  condenration  is  performed  in  the 
cylinder  A,  which  it  mull   be   unlefs  with  the  permit- 
fion  of  Watt  and  Boulton,  the  engine  cannot  be  much 
fuperior  to  a  common  engine  ;  for  much  of  the  fleam 
from  below  B  will  be  condenfed  between  the  piftons  by 
the  coldnefs  of  the  cylinder  A ;  and  this  diminilhes  the    ■ 
5  E  2  down- 
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downward  preffure  on  A  more  than  it  inci  -  the 
downward  preffure  on  B.     Weleari  (hat,  1  •  y 

confining  the-  condenfation  to  a  fmall  pan 
A,  Mi  Hornblower  has  erefted   engines  clear   ot  Mr 
Watt's  patent,  which  arc  considerably  fuperior  to.Ncw- 
comen's :   fo  has  Mr  Symington. 

We  fiid  that  there  was  much  ingenuity  ami  real  fkill 
obfervable  in  many  particulars  ot  this  engine.  1  he 
difpofition  and  connection  of  the  cylinders,  and  the 
whole  condenling  apparatus,  are  contrived  with  peculiar 
iieatncfs.  The  coiks  are  very  ingenious;  they  are 
compoled  i  F  two  flat  circular  plates  ground  very  tiue 
to  each  other,  and  one  01  them  turns  round  on  a  pin 
through  their. centres  ;  each  is,  pierced  with  three  i'ec- 
toral  apertures,  exactly  correfporiding  with  each  other, 
and  occupying  a  little  lefs  than  one  half  of  their  fur- 
faces,  liv  turning  the  moveable  plate  fo  that  the  aper- 
tures coincide,  a  large  pailage  is  opened  for  the  fteam  ; 
and  by  turning  it  fo  that  the  lolid  ot  the  one  covers  the 
aperture  of  the  other,  the  cock  is  flint.  .Such  regula- 
tors are  novv  very  common' in  the  call  iron  itoves  for 
warming  rooms.  • 

Mr  Hornblower's  contrivance  for  making  the  collars 
for  the  pHton  rods  air-tight  is  alfo  uncommonly  inge- 
nious. This  collar  is  in  fact  two,  at  a  finall  diftauce 
from  caeh  other.  A  fmall  pipe,  branching  off  from  the 
main  fteam- pipe,  communicates  with  the  fpace  between 
the  collars.  This  (learn,  being  a  little  ftronger  than 
the  preffure  of  the.  atmolphere,  effectually  hinders  the 
air  from  penetrating  by  the  upper  collar;  and  though  a 
little  (team  ihould  get  through  the  lower  collar  into 
the  cylinder  A,  it  can  do  no  harm.  We  tee  many  cafes 
in  which  this  pretty  contrivance  may  be  of  (ignaliei- 
"ice. 

But  it  is  in  the  fiaming  of  the  great  working  beam 
that  Mr  Hornblower's  fcientilie  knowledge  is  moft  con- 
fpu  uous  ;  and  we  have  no  hefitation  in  affirming  that  it 
is  ftronger  than  a  beam  of  the  common  form,  and  con- 
taining twenty  times  its  quantity  of  timber.  There  is 
hardly  a  part  of  it  expofed  to  a  tranfverfe  drain,  it  we 
i  xcept  the  (train  of  the  pump  V  on  the  llrutt  by  which 
it  is  worked.  Every  piece  is  either  puflied  or  pulled 
in  the  direction  of  its  length.  We  only  fear  that  the 
bolts  which  connect  the  upper  beam  with  the  two  iron 
bars  under  its  ends  will  work  loofe  in  their  holes,  and 
teal  out  the  wood  which  lies  between  them.  We  would 
propofe  to  fubltitute  an  iron  bar  for  the  whole  of  this 
upper  beam.  This  working  beam  highly  deicrves  the 
attention  of  all  carpenters  and  engineers.  We  have 
that  opinion  of  Mr  Hornblower's  knowledge  and  talents, 
that  we  are  confident  that  he  will  fee  the  fairnefs  or  our 
examination  of  his  engine,  and  we  trull:  to  his  candour 
for  an  exenfe  for  our  criticilm. 

tit  reciprocating  motion  of  the  fleam-engine  has 
always  been  confidcied  as  a  s;reat  defect  ;  tor  though  it 
be  now  obviated  b)  ng  ic   with  a  fly,  yet,  un- 

it.;., it  is  an  engine  of  double  (troke,  this  fly  mull  be  an 
enormous  mafs  ot  matter  moving  with  great  velocity. 
Any  accident  happening  to  it  would  produce  dicadtul 
effefts  :  A  part  or  the  rim  detaching  'nfclf  would  have 
the  lorce  of  a  bomb,  and  no  building  could  withlland  it. 
f  I  .  r,  att  mpts  have  iieen  made  to  pioduce  a  circular 
motion  at  once  by  the  fteam.  It  has  been  made  to 
blow  on  the  vanes  of  a  wheel  or  various  forms.  But 
the  rarity  of  fteam  is  fucli,  that  even  if  none  is  condenlcd 
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by  the  cold  o\  the   vanes,  the   impulfe  i<  exec 

(eel  le,  and  the  expence  or  fleam,  i'o  as  to  pioduce  any 

I  rviccable   impulfe,  is  enormous.     Mr  VV.-tt, 

1  on  the  ile.mi-i  nj 
attempts  of  this  kind.      One  in   particular  was  uncom- 
ingenious.      It  coniifted  of   a  drum  turning  air- 
tight within  another,  with  cavities  fo  difpofed  that  there 
was  a  conftarit  and  great  preffure  urging  it  in  one  direi 
.tion.     But  no  packing  ot  the  common  kind  could  pre-motioj 
ierve  it  air-tight  with  (ufficient  mobility.      lie  fucceed- :!l -'■''" 
ed  by  immerfing  it  in  mercury,  or  in  an  amalgam  which fuccefi 
lerr.aincd   fluid  in  the   heat   of   boiling  watei  ;   but   the 
continual  trituration  Gson  calcined  the  fluid  and  rendered 
it  ufelcfs.     lie  then  tried  Parent's  or  I)r  Barker's  mill, 
inclofing  the  arms  in   a  metal  drum,    which  was  immcr- 
fed  in  cold  water.      The  (team  milled  rapidly  along  the 
pipe  which  was  the  axis,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  great 
reaction  would   have   been   exerted  at   the  ends  ot  the 
aims;  but  it  "was  almolt   nothing.      The   reafon   teems 
to  be,  that  the  greatell  part  of  the  (team  was  condenlcd 
in  the  cold  aims.      It   was  then   tried    in  a  drum  kept    ' 
boiling-hot  ;   but  the    impulfe    was  now    very  fmall    in 
comparifon  with  the  expence  ol   fleam.     This  mud  be 
the  cafe. 

Mi  Watt  has  defcribed  in  his  fpecification  to  the  pa- 
tent office  fome  contrivances  tor  producing  a  circular 
motion  by  the  immediate  a&ion  of  the  fleam.  Some 
ot  thefe  produce  alternate  motions,  and  are  perfectly 
analogous  to  his  double  ftroke  engine.  Others  produce  a 
continued  motion.     But   he  has   nol  h   a  dc- 

fcription  of  his  valves  for  this  pu'rpofe  as  can  enable  an 
engineer  to   conftrnct   one   of  them.      Fiom  any  reliefs 
that  we  can  form,  we  think  the  machine  ven  unperfefi  ; 
and  we  do  not   find  that    Mr  Watt  has  ever  erected  a        $■ 
continuous  circular   engine.      He   has  doabtkl's   found  Still  1 
all  his  attempts  inferior  to  the  reciprocating  engine  with'  lcr  '• 
a  fly.      A  very  crude  fcheme  of  this  kind  ma)  be  ken     '  ', 
in  tiie  Tranfactions   of  the  Royal    Society  of   Dublin rc  t « 
1787.      But    although    our    attempts    have    hitherto ciples 
failed,   we  hope   that   the    cafe   is    not    vet  defperate :  '    em 
We  fie  different  principles  which  have  not  vet  been  em- 
ployed. g! 

We  (hall  conclude  our  account  of  this  noble  engine  jyir'W 
with  obferving,  that  Mr  Watt's  form  he.  gefts  the  con-enjri  <■ 
flruction  of  an  excellent  air-pump.  A  large  veffel  '"'''" 
niu\  be  made  to  communicate  with  a  boiler  at  one  Gde, 
and  with  the  pump -receiver  on  the  other,  and  alfo  With, 
a  condenfer.  Suppofe  this  veffel  of  ten  times  the  ca-air-pu 
pacity  of  the  receiver  :  fill  it  with  (team  from  the  boiler, 
and  di ive  out  the  air  from  it;  then  open  its  communica- 
tion with  the  receive]  and  the  condenfer.  This  will  rarefy 
the  air  of  the  receiver  10  times.  Repeating  the  opera- 
tion will  rare  y  it  1 00  times  ;  the  third  operation  will 
rarefy  it  loco  times  ;  the  :ourth  10,000  times,  &c  All 
this  may  be  done  in  half  a  minute. 

o  t  ij\i-l\iu  hen.  Ever  fince  E*r  Papiu  contrived  his 
digefter  (about  the  year  1690),  fchemeshave  been  pro- 
poled  for  dreffing  victuals  by  the  fleam  of  boiling  water. 
A  philofophical  club  tifed  to  dine  at  Saltcro's  coffee- 
houfe,  Chelfea,  about  30  years  ago,  and  had  their 
victuals  drefled  by  hanging  them  in  the  boiler  of  the 
[team-engine  which  raifes  water  for  the  fupply  of  I'i- 
cadilly  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  were  complete- 
ly drefled,  and  both  expedition!!)-  and  with  high  fla- 
vour. 
4  A 
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"•cam-         A  patent   was  lately  obtained  for  an  apparatus  for 
Kitchen,    jj^g  pdrpofe  by  a  tin-man  in  London;  we  think  of  t!ie 
"  Tate.     They  are  made  on  a  much  more  effec- 

tive plan  by  Grei  ory,  an  ingenious  tradefman  in  Edin- 
bur  ;h,  and  are  coming  into  very  general  ule. 

It   is  well  known  to  the  philofopher  that  the  fleam 
or  boiling  water  contains  a  prodigious  quantity  of  heat, 
which  it  retains  in   a  latent  thtte  ready  to  be    faithfully 
accounted  for,    and  communicated  to  any  colder  1 
Every  cook,  knows   the   great  Icalding  power  of 
?.nd  is  diipofcd   to   think  that  it  is   much  hotter 
boiling   water.     This,   however,   is   a  miltake ;    fur   it 
will  raife   the   thermometer  no   higher  than   the  water 

1  which  it  comes.    But  we  can  allure  the  cook,  that 
make  the  ttcam  from  the  fpout  of  a  tea-kettle  pafs 

ugh  a  great  body  of  cold  water,  it  will  be  conden- 
fed or  changed  into  water;  and  when  one  pound  of  water 
has  in  this  manner  been  boiled  off,  it  will  have  heated 
the  mafs  of  cold  water  as  much  as  if  we  had  thrown  into 
it  leven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  boiling  hot  water. 

1',  therefore)  a  boilei  be  properly  lined  up  in  a  fur- 
nace, and  il  the  ttcam  of  the  water  boiling  in  it  be  con- 
\eyed  by  a  pipe  into   a   pan  containing   victuals  to   be 

fed,  everything  cm  be  cooked  that  requires  no 
higher  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water  :  And 
this  will  be  done  without  any   rifi:  ing,  or  any- 

kind  of  overheating,  which  frequently  Ip  ils  qui  dimes, 
an.1  proceeds  from  the  burning  heat  of  air  coming  to 
thofc  parts  of  the  pot  or  pan  which  is  not  Riled  with 
liquor,  and  is  covered  only  with  a  61m,   which  quickly 

.  ^  and  tai  it;  the  whole  difh.  Nor  will  the  cook. 
be  fcorched  bj    the   ireat  heat  of  the  open  fire  that  is 

HTary  for  dreffing  at  once  a  number  ,,  nor 

have  his  perfori   and  clothes  foiled   by   the  fmoke  and 
i  fidable  in  the  cooking  on  an  open  fire.      In- 
iv  ed  the    whole    procefe    is   lo   neat,     lo    manage 
io  open  to  inflection,  and  fo  cleanly,  that  it  need;  neither 
fati  ;ite  nor  offend  the  delicacy  of  the  nice'.!:  lady. 

d  -,  when  we  firft  heard  of  this  as 
a  general  mode  or  cookery,  ai  to  its  economy  ;  we  had 
none  as  to  its  efficacy.  We  thought  that  the  fteam, 
and  confequentlv  the  fuel  expended,  mufl  be  vaftly  great- 
er than  by  the  immediate  ule  of'  an  open  fire  ;  but  we 
have  feen  a  large  tavern  dinner  expeditiously  drefled  in 
this  manner,  feemingly  with  much  lefs  fuel  than  in  the 
common  method.      1  he  ;   limple  narration  of 

iority.    In  a  paper  m; 
in  this   neighbourhood,  the  vats  containing    the   pulp 
into   v-h.e'.i   the   frames   are  dipped   are   about  fix    feet 
diameter,  and   contain    above    2O0   gall 
brought  to  a  proper  heat  by  means  of  a  fmall  cockle 
oi   furnace  in  the  middle  of   the  liquor.        I  his    is  heat- 
ed by  putting  in  about  one   hundred   wei  -lit  of  coals 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  continuing  this 
till  lour  next  morning,   renewing   the    :uel  as   it   burns 
away.      This   method  was   lately  changed  for  a  . 
healer   A  furnace,  having  a  boiler  of  live  oi  fix  feet  oia 
meter  and  three  feet  deep,  is  lientcd  about  one    o'clock 
in  the  morning  with  two  hundred  weight  of   coals,  and 
the  water  kept  in   brifk  ebullition.  [O  off  from 

■  boiler  to  fix  vats,  fome  of  which  are  at  90  feet  di- 
ftance.      It  is  conveyed   into  a  flat  box  or  veffel  in  the 
midlt  of  the  pulp  where  it  coridenfes,  imparting  ito  heat 
to  the  fides  ot  the  box,  and  thus   heat    the  Lirroi. 
{Ailp<     Thele  lis.  vats  are  as  completely  heated  i;:  . 


'  i>.bout  three  hundred  Weight  of  coils, 

formerly  in   e-ight  hours,   expending  near 

]  S  hundred  weight  of  coals.     Mr  Gregory,  the  inven- 

'  this  (team  licster,  has  obtained  (in  i  with 

Mi  Scott  plumber,  Edinburgh)  a  patent  for  the  \a\ 
tion  ;  and  we  are  perluaded  tlia;  i    will  come  into  very 
ny   limiiar   purpi  .  be    dyers, 

ha'makers,  and    many  other  manufacturers,   have  occa- 
,-ats  kept  in  a  contin  .  :.ere 

EtuaL 
Indeed  when   we   reflect  fcrioufly  on  the  fu! 
fee  that  this  method  has  i  .red 

merely  as  a  mode  of       |  ^.ay- 

be  applied  to  the  veffel  containing  the  victuals  in  eveiy 
part  i  cc  :   it  may  even  be  ma  1-  to  enter  the 

I,  and  apply  itfelf   immediately  to  the 
that  is  to  be  drefled,  and  this  v. 
r  overdoing.  —  Ar.d  it  will 
t:ie   luat    which    it   contains,  lo  this  on] 

it  be  wanted;  fo  that  no  heat  whatever  is  waited 
except    what   is    required    for  the  apparatus. 

Experience  fhows  that  this  is  a  mere  trifle  in  com- 
panfon  of  what  was  fuppofed  neceffary.  But  with 
an  open  fire  we  only  aDply  the  flame  and  hot  air  to  the 
bottom  and  pait  of  the  fi<  i   and 

this  applicatio::  is  hurried  in  the  extreme  ;  for  to  ; 

it  heat,  we   mull  has ! 
a  prodigious  and  moil  rapid  current  of  air. 
touches  our  pnns  but  for  a  moment,  imparts  to  lb 
but  a  lmail  portion  of  its  heat  ;.  and,  we  are  ; 
that  three-fourths  of  the    heat  is  carried  up  the  chim- 
ney,  and   efcapes   in   pure    wii'le,   while   another  greac 
poitiou  beams  out  into  the  kitchen  to   the  great  an- 
noyance ot  the   fcorched    cook.       We  think,  tl 
that  a  pa  >e   or  'two   of  this  work  will  not  be   th 
away  in  the  defcription  ot  a  contrivance  by  which 

>  may  be  made  to  the  entertainer,  and  the  provi 
the  pleasures  of   hi.  I  e  a  lets  fatiguing  talk  to 

tliis  valuable  corps  of  practical  chen 

Let  A  reprefent  a  kitchen-boiler,  either  properly  fit- 
ted up  in  a  furnace,  with  its  proper  tire  place,  aih-pit, 
and  flue,  or  fet  on  a  tripod  on  trie  open  ri  e,  or  built 
up  in  the  general  fire  place.  i  he  (team-pipe  o'C  rifes 
from  the  cover  of  this  boiler,  and  then  is  led  away  with 
a  gentle  afcent  in  any  convenient  d  C  repre- 

sents the  fe&ion  of  this  conducting  (team-pipe.  Branch- 
es are  taken  off  from  the  fide  at  proper  d  One 
of  thele  is  leprelented  at  CDE,  furnifhed  with  a  cock 
D,  an.!  having  a  taper  nozzle  E,  fitted  b\  grinding  in- 
to a  conical  piece  F.  which  communicates  with  an  up- 
tight pipe  CjH,  which  is  foldered  to  the  fide  of  the 
flewii  licating  with  it  bv  the 
fhort  pipe  I.  [The  veffel  is  fitted  with  a  cover  OT, 
having  a  (taplc  handle  V.  The  piece  of  meat  M  is  hud 
on  a  tin  plate  grate  KL,  rTerced  with  holes  like  a  cullen- 
der, an                 g  on  three  I'.e.rt  feet  nnn. 

(team  from  the  boiler  comes  in  by  tiie  pipe  I, 
and  is  condenled  by  the  meat  and  by  the  fides  of  the 
veffel,  communicating  to  them  all  its  heat.  What  is 
not  lo  condenfed  efcapes  between  the  veffel  and  its  co- 
ver. The  condenfed  water  lies  on  the  bo'.tom  of  the 
veffel,  mixed  with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  gravy  and 
fatty  matter  from  the  victuals.  Frequently,  inlle. 
a  cover,  another  Itew-vcfiel  with  a  cullender  bottom  is 

.  a  this  one,  the  bottom  of  the  oue  fitting  the  mouth 
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hater  drefled,  and  the  upper  dilh  is  more  (lowly,  but  So 
completely  (tewed. 

:  ■  d  I  iription  ol  one  Hewing  veflel  may  ferve  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  whole  ;  only  we  mult  obferve,  that 
when  broths,  foups,  ami  dilhes  with  made  fauces  or  con- 
taining liquids,  are  to  be  drefled,  they  mtift  be  put  in- 
to a  (mailer  veffel,  which  is  fet  into  the  veflel  PQRS, 
and  is  fupported  on  three  (hort  feet,  fo  that  there  may 
he  a  fpace  all  round  it  of  about  an  inch  or  thtee  quar- 
ters of  an  inch.  It  is  obferved,  that  dilhes  of  this  kind 
are  not  fo  expeditiously  cooked  as  on  an  open  rire,  but 
as  completely  in  the  end,  only  requiring  to  be  turned 
up  now  and  then  to  mix  the  ingredients;  beeaufe  as  the 
1'iiuids  in  the  inner  veflel  car.  never  come  into  tbullition, 
-unlets  the  iteam  from  the  boiler  be  made  of  a  d.rger- 
OU8  heat,  and  every  thing  be  clofe  confined,  there  can- 
not be  any  of  that  tumbling  motion  that  we  obferve  in 
;i  boiling  pot. 

The  performance  of  this  apparatus  is  far  beyond  any 
expectation  we  had  formed  of  it.  In  one  which  v/e  ex. 
amined,  fix  pans  were  (tewing  together  by  means  of  a 
boiler  ioi  inches  in  diameter,  (landing  on  a  brifk  open 
fire.  It  boiled  very  brifkly,  and  the  (team  puffed  fre- 
quently through  the  chinks  between  the  i'tew-pans  and 
their  covers.  In  one  of  them  was  a  piece  of  meat  con- 
fiderably  above  30  pounds  weight.  This  required  a- 
bove  four  hours  Hewing,  and  was  then  very  thoroughly 
and  equally  cooked  ;  the  outfide  being  no  more  done 
than  the  heart,  and  it  was  near  two  pounds  heavier  than 
when  put  in,  at  d  greatly  fwelled.  In  the  mean  time, 
feveral  dilhes  had  been  drefll-d  in  the  other  pans.  As 
tar  as  we  could  judge,  this  cooking  did  not  confume 
one-third  part  of  the  fuel  which  an  open  fire  would 
have  required  for  the  fame  effect. 

When  we  confider  this  apparatus  with  a  little  more 
■knowledge  of  the  mode  ot  operation  of  fire  than  falls 
to  the  (hare  of  the  cooks  Cwe  fpeak  with  deference), 
and  confider  the  very  injudicious  manner  in  which  the 
iteam  is  applied,  we  think  that  it  may  be  improved  fo 
as  to  furpafs  any  thing  that  the  cook  can  have  a  no- 
tion of. 

When  the  fleam  enters  the  ftew-pan,  it  is  condenfed 
on  the  meat  and  on  the  veflel  ;  but  we  do  not  want  it 
to  be  condenfed  on  the  veffel.  And  the  fuiface  of  the 
veffel  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  meat,  and  conti- 
nues much  colder ;  tor  the  meat  grows  hot,  and  conti- 
nues (o,  while  the  veflel,  made  of  metal  which  is  a 
very  perfedt  conductor  of  heat,  is  continually  robbed  of 
its  heat  by  the  air  of  the  kitchen,  and  carried  off  by 
it.  It  the  meat  touch  the  tide  ot  the  pan  in  any  part, 
no  fleam  can  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  meat,  while 
it  is  continually  imparting  heat  to  the  air  by  the  inter- 
medium of  the  veffel.  Nay,  the  meat  can  hardly  be 
drifted  unlet--  there  be  a  current  of  (team  through  it  ; 
and  we  think  this  confirmed  by  what  is  obferved  above, 
•that  when  another  ftew-pan  is  fet  over  the  firft,  and  thus 
gives  occafi  in  to  a  current  of  iteamithrough  its  cullen- 
der bottom  to  be  condenfed  by  its  fides  and  contents, 
•the  lower  difh  is  more  expeditioufly  drefled.  We  ima- 
gine, therefore,  that  not  lefs  than  half  of  the  (team  is 
watted  on  the  fides  of  the  different  (lew-pans.  Our  firft 
attention  is  therefore  called  to  this  circumitance,  and  we 


with  to  apply  the  fleam  more   ccenomica''y  and  iffc- 
tually. 

YY  e  would  therefore  coiiftruft  the  (team-kitchen  in  the 
following  manner  : 

We  would  make  a  wooden  cheft  (which  we  fhall  call 
the  Stew-chest)  A11CD.  This  fliould be  made  of 
deal,  in  very  narrow  (lips,  not  exceeding  an  inch,  that 
it  may  not  Ihrii.k.  This  fliould  be  lined  with  very  thill 
coppcr(  lead,  or  even  ft  ion  ;  tinfoil.  This  will  prevent 
it  from  becoming  a  conductor  of  heat  by  foaking  with 
(learn.  For  further  fecuiity  it  might  be  fet  in  another 
cheft,  with  a  ("pace  of  an  inch  or  two  all  round,  and  this 
fpace  filled  with  a  compofition  of  powdered  charcoal  and 
clay.  This  fliould  be  made  by  firft  making  a  mixture 
oi  tine  potter's  clay  and  water  about  as  thick  as  poor 
cream  :  then  as  much  powdered  charcoal  mult  be  beat 
up  with  this  as  can  be  made  to  ftirk  to.  ether.  Wluu 
this  is  rammed  in  and  dry,  it  may  be  hot  enough  on 
one  fide  to  melt  glafs,  and  will  not  difcolour  while  pa- 
per on  the  other. 

This  cheft  mult  have  a  cover  LMNO,  alfo  of 
wood,  having  holes  in  it  to  receive  the  ftew-pans  P,  Q, 
R.  Between  each  pan  is  a  wooden  partition,  coveied 
on  boch  fides  with  milled  lead  or  tinfoil.  The  whole 
top  mult  be  covered  with  very  fpungy  leather  or  felt, 
and  made  very  flat.  Each  ftew-pan  muil  have  a  bear- 
ing or  fhoulder  all  round  it,  by  which  it  is  fupported, 
retting  011  the  felt,  and  lying  fo  true  and  dole  that  no 
iteam  can  efcape.  Some  ot  the  pans  fliould  be  iimple, 
like  the  pan  F,  for  dreffing  broths  and  other  liquid 
diflies.  Others  fhould  be  like  F  and  G,  having  in  the 
bottom  a  pretty  wide  hole  H,  K,  which  has  a  pipe  in 
its  upper  iide,  tifing  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half 
into  the  ftew-pan.  The  meat  is  laid  on  a  cullender 
plate,  as  in  the  common  way  ;  only  there  mult  be  no 
holes  in  the  cullender  immediately  above  the  pipe. — 
Thefe  ftew-pans  mult  befitted  with  covers,  or  they  may 
have  others  luted  to  their  mouths,  for  warming  fauces 
or  other  difhes,  or  (tewing  greens,  and  many  other  Sub- 
ordinate purpofes  tor  which  they  may  be  fitted. 

The  main-pipe  from  the  boiler  mult  have  branches, 
(each  furnifhed  with  a  cock),  which  admit  the  iteam 
into  thefe  divilions.  At  its  firft  entry  fome  will  be 
condenfed  on  the  bottom  and  fides  ;  but  we  imagine 
that  thefe  will  in  two  minntes  be  heated  fo  as  to  con- 
denfe  no  more,  or  altiioll  nothing.  The  iteam  will  alio 
quickly  cor.denfe  on  the  flew- pan,  and  in  half  a  minute 
make  it  boiling  hot,  fo  that  it  will  condenfe  no  more  ; 
all  the  reft  will  now  apply  itielt  to  the  meat  and  to  the 
cover.  It  may  perhaps  be  adviiable  to  allow  the  cover 
to  condenfe  (team,  and  even  to  vvaite  it.  This  may  be 
promoted  by  laying  on  it  flannel  foaked  in  water.  Our 
view  in  this  is  to  create  a  demand  for  ileam,  and  thus 
produce  a  current  through  the  ftew-pan,  which  will  be 
applied  in  its  paflage  to  the  victuals.  But  we  are  not 
certain  ot  the  neceflity  of  this.  Steam  is  not  like  com- 
mon air  of  the  fame  temperature,  which  would  glide 
along  the  furtaces  of  bodies,  and  impart  to  them  a  fmall 
portion  of  its  heat,  and  efcape  with  the  reft.  To  pro- 
duce this  effect  there  mu/i  be  a  current  ;  for  air  hot 
enough  to  melt  lead,  will  not  boil  water,  if  it  be  kept 
ftagnant  round  the  velfel.  But  ileam  imparts  the  whole 
of  its  latent  heat  to  any  bodv  colder  than  boiling  water, 
and  goes  no  tardier  till  this  body  be  made  boiling  hot. 
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It  is  a  mod  faithful  carrier  of  heat,  anr!  will  : 
wh  >le  charge  to  any  body  th  it  can  take  it.  Therefore, 
although  there  were  no  partitions  in  the  (lew-cheft,  an<l 
the  fteam  were  admitted  at  the  end  next  the  boil 
the  pan  at  the  farther  end  be  colder  than  the  r<-ft,  it 
will  all  to  thither  ;  and  will,  in  (hot,  communicate  to 
everything  impartially  according  to  the  demand.  11 
any  perfon  has  not  the  confidence  in  the  fteam  which 
we  expref?,  he  may  flill  be  certain  that  there  mu'l  be  a 
prodigious  laving  of  hear  by  confining  'hi-  whole  in  the 
che't  :  snd  he  may  make  the  pans  with  entire  b  t- 
toms,  and  admit  the  fteam  into  them  in  the  common 
way,  by  Dines  which  come  through  the  fides  of  (he 
ciicil  and  then  go  into  the  pan.  There  will  be  none 
lolt  by  condenfation  on  the  fides  of  the  cheft ;  and  the 
pans  will  foon  be  heated  up  to  the  boiling  temperature; 
and  hardly  any  of  their  heat  will  be  wafted,  becaufe  the 
air  in  the  cheft  will  be  ftagnant.  The  chief  reafon  for 
recommending  our  method  is  the  much  greater  eafe  with 
which  the  (lew  pans  can  be  (hiked  and  cleaned.  There 
will  be  little  difference  in  the  performance. 

Nay,  even  the  common  fteam-kitchen  may  be  prodf- 
giouflv  improved  by  merely  wrapping  each  pan  in  three 
or  four  folds  of  coarfe  diy  flannel,   or    r  innel 

baps  of  three  or  four  folds  fitted  to  their  fhape,  which 
can  be  put  on  or  removed  in  a  minute.  It  will  alfo 
greatlv  conduce  to  the  good  performance  to  wrap  the 
main  fteam  pipe  in  the  fame  manner  in  flannel. 

We  fai  1  that  this  main-pipe  is  conducted  from  the 
boiler  with  a  gentle  afcent.  The  intention  o;  this  i*, 
that  the  water  produced  by  the  unavoidable  condensa- 
tion of  the  fteam  may  run  back  into  the  boiler.  But 
the  rapid,  motion  of  the  fteam  generally  fweeps  it  up 
hill,  and  it  runs  into  the  branch  pipes  and  de'.cends  into 
the  ftew-pans.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  Tive 
the  main-pipe  a  declivity  the  other  way,  and  allow  all 
the  water  to  cj'.Icct  in  a  hot  well  at  the  farther  end,  by 
means  of  a  dclcending  pipe,  having  a  leaded  valve  at 
the  end.  This  mav  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  dole  by 
the  fire,  where  it  would  be  fo  warm  that  it  would  not 
check  the  boiling  if  again  poured  into  the  boiler.  But 
the  utmoft  attention  muft  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs  in  the 
whole  of  this  paffage,  becaufe  this  water  is  boiled  again, 
and  its  fteam  paffes  through  the  heart  of  every  difh. 
This  circumftance  forbids  us  to  return  into  the  boiler 
what  is  condenfed  in  the  ftew-pans.  This  would  mix 
the  taft.es  and  flavours  of  every  dill;,  and  be  very  difa- 
greeable.  Ail  this  mull  remain  in  the  bottom  of  each 
dew-pan  ;  for  which  reafon  we  put  in  the  pipe  riling 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom.  It  might  indeed  be 
allowed  to  fall  down  into  the  ftew-cheft,  and  to  be  col- 
Iected  in  a  common  receptacle,  while  the  fat  would  float 
at  top,  and  the  clear  gravy  be  obtained  below,  perhaps 
fit  for  many  fauces. 

The  completed  method  for  getting  rid  of  this  con- 
denfed fteam  would  be  to  have  a  fmall  pipe  running 
along  the  under  fide  of  the  main  conductor,  and  com- 
municating with  it  at  different  places,  in  a  manner  limi- 
lar  to  the  air  difcharger  on  the  mains  of  water-pipes. 
In  the  paper  manufacture  mentioned  above,  each  lteam- 
box  has  a  pipe  in  its  bottom,  with  a  float  cock,  by 
which  the  water  is  difcharged  ;  and  the  main  j  ipe  being 
of  great  diameter,  and  laid  with  a  proper  acclivity,  the 
water  runs  back  into  the  boiler. 

But  thefe  precautions  are  of  little  m  jirent  in  a  fteam- 


kitchen  even   for  a  great  table ;  and  for  the  general  uie 
(jf  private  families,  would  hurt   the  apparatus,  by  ma- 

x  and  of  nice  management.      For  a  fmall 
family,  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  ftt  on  a  table  four  . 
feet  i  which  may  be  placed  on  call- 

ers,   fo   a;  to   be  wheeled  out   of  the  way  when  not   in 
ufe.      If  the  main  conductor  be  made  of  wood,  ot  . 
perly  cafed   in   flannel,   it   will  condenfe  fo  little  i 
that  the  cooking  table  may  ftand  in  the  remoteft  comer 
of  the  kitchen   without  fenfibly   impairing  its  perform- 
ance ;   and   if  t^e   boiler  be  properly  fet  np   in  a  fmall 
furnace,  and  the  flue  made  lo  that  the  i'.mc  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a.  great   part   of  its   lui  face,  we  are  perfuadctl 
that  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  ufed  in  common  coel 
will  be  faved.      Its  onlv  inconvenience  feems  to  be  ther 
indifpenfable  neceffity  of  the  moft  anaious  cleanlineis  in 
the  wh<  le  apparatus.     The  molt  trifling  neglect  in  thia 
will  deftroy  a  whole  dinner. 

We  had  almoft  forgotten  to  obferve,  that  the 
boiler  muft  be  furnifhed  with  a  funnel  for  fupplying 
it  with  water.  This  Ihould  pafs  through  the  top,  and 
its  pipe  reach  near  to  the  bottom.  It  will  be  proper 
to  have  a  cock  on  this  funnel.  There  fhould  alfo  b^ 
another  pipe  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  having  a  valve  on 
the  top.  If  this  be  loaded  with  a  pound  on  every 
fquare  inch,  and  the  fire  fo  regulated  that  fteam  may 
be  obferved  to  puff  fomctimes  from  this  valve,  we  may- 
be certain  that  it  is  paffing  through  our  difnes  with 
ficient  tapidity  ;  and  if  we  (hut  the  cock  on  the  funnel, 
and  load  the  valve  a  little  more,  we  (hall  caufe  the  fteam 
to  blow  at  the  covers  of  the  ftew-pans.  If  one  of  thefe 
be  made  very  tight,  and  have  a  hole  alfo  furnilhed  with 
a  loaded  valve,  this  pan  becomes  a  digefter,  and  will 
diffolve  bones,  and  do  many  things  which  are  imprac- 
ticable in  the  ordinary  cookeiy. 

Si  quid nvoijli  T:c.'::::  iflii, 
Candidvu  imperii  ; — -ft  non,  bis  ulere  no/Iris. 

STEATITES  or  Soup-tan/},  a  genus  of  the  mag., 
nefian  order  o;  earths.  Of  tin's  genus  there  are  feveral 
fpecies,  for  which  lee  Mineralogy-  According  to 
the  analyfis  of  Bergman,  ioo  parts  of  fteatites  contain  8a 
o;  filex,  17  01  mild  magnefa,  2  o£  argillaceous  earth, 
and  nearly  1  of  iron  in  a  femioxidated  (late. 

[his  fubftance  may  be  formed  into  a  pafte  with  water, 
fufficiently  ductile  to  be  worked  on  the  potter's  wh 
and  by  expofure  to  a  great  heat  it  is  hardened  fo  as  to 
ftrike  fire  with  fteeh  It  has  alio  the  property  or  F.l- 
LtK*j  Earth  in  cleanfing  cloths  from  greafe  :  but  it  doe* 
not  diffafe  in  water  fo  well  as  clays  do  ;  and  when  di- 
gelted  with  vtriulic  acid,  it  dots  not  form  alum,  as  1 ' 
do,  but  a  fait  fimilar  to  Epfom  fait.  From  its  foftnels 
and  ductility  it  may  be  eafily  formed  into  pots  for  the 
kitchen  ;  and  hence  it  has  got  the  name  of  lapis  ollaris. 

STEATOMA,  a  kiud  or  encyfted  tumor,  confiding 
of  a  matter  like   fuet   or   lard,  loft,   without  pain,  and' 
without  difcolouring  the  1 

STEEL.,  iron  united  h  e>     See  Iros. 

Steel  has  properties  diliiuct  lr..r.i  thofe  of  iron,  which 
render  it  of  fuperior  value.  From  its  higher  degree  oi 
hardnels  it  admits  a  finer  polish  and  affumes  a  brighter 
colour.    When  tempered,  it  poflcfles  a  higher  degree  of 

icity,  and  is  alio  more  fonbrous.     It  is  more  v. 
ly  attracted  by  the  loadftone,  it  receives  more  (lowly  the 
magnetic  power,  but  it  prcferves  it  longer.     When  ex~ 
pofed  to  a  moid  air,  it  does  net  contract  raft  fo  eafily  a6 

iron. 
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iron.     It  is  alio  heavier,  increating  in  weight,  according  large  hammer,  where  they  break  it  into  pieces  of  three 

to  Chaptal,  one  hundred  a:id  feventieth  part.     M.  Rin-  or  four  pounds  each.     The  pieces  are  again  brought  to 

man  has  given  as   the  refult  of  feveral  accurate  cxpeti-  the  Iieaith,  and  laid  within  reach  of  the  workman,  who 

ments  on  different  kinds  of  fteel  the  following  fpecific  plunges  tome  of  them  into  the   fire,   and  covers  them 

gravity  7,795,  while  he  makes  ductile  iron  7,700,  and  with  coal.      The  bellows  are   made  to  blow  flowly  till 
crude  iron  7,2  51 . 

All  iron  is  convertible  into  fleel  by  expofing  it  to  a 


Claftaft 
1  ! 

vol.  11. 
t-34r 
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the  iron  is  liquefied-  Then  the  tire  is  increafed  ;  and 
when  the  fufion  has  been  long  enough  continued,  the 
fcori*  are  allowed  to  flow  out ;  and  at  that  time  the 
iron  hardens.  The  workman  adds  more  or  the  pieces 
of  crude  iron,  which  he  treats  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and 
fo  on  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  till  he  obtains  a  mafs  ot" 


certain  degree  ol  heat  for  a  certain  time  alon.r  with  a 
quantity  of  charcoal.  Chemifts  differ  in  opinion  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  effefts  of  this  procels.  Some 
fay  that  fleel  is  produced  by  absorbing  a  quantity  of 
caloric  or  heat  in  a  latent  Kate,  as  the  older  chemifts  fteel  of  about  a  hundred  pounds,  which  is  generally 
had  laid  it  was  formed  by  abforbing  phlogifton.  La-  done  in  about  four  hours.  This  mafs  is  raifed  and 
voider  feems  lo  have  afcribed  the  qualities  of  fteel  to  a  carried  to  the  hammer,  where  it  is  forge  !,  and  cut  in- 
lli  dit  degree  of  oxidation,  others  to  a  combination  with  to  four  pieces,  which  are  farther  beat  into  fquare  bars 
plumbago  or  black  lead,  and  others  to  a  union  with  four  or  five  feet  long.  When  the  lteel  is  thus  forged, 
carbone.  In  agreeing  with  thole  who  fay  the  forma-  it  is  thrown  into  water  that  it  may  be  ealily  broken  ; 
tion  of  fteel  is  owing  to  carbone,  we  do  not  differ  effen-     for  it  is  yet  crude  and  coarfe-grained.     The  fteel  is  then 


tially  from  thofe  who  attribute  it  to  plumbago  ;  for 
the  art  of  chemiftry  has  now  found  that  thefe  fub- 
ftances  arc  very  nearly  allied.  Plumbago  is  a  true 
charcoal  combined  with  a  little  iron.  The  brilliant 
charcoal  of  certain  vegetable  fub  fiances,  more  efpecially 


carried  to  another  hearth  timilar  to  the  former,  and 
there  broken  in  pieces.  Thefe  pieces  are  laid  regularly 
in  the  fire-place,  firft  two  parallel,  upon  which, feven  or 
eight  others  are  placed  acrofs  ;  then  a  third  row  acrofs 
the  fecond,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  is  fpace  left  be- 


when  formed  by  diltillation   in  clofe  veflels,  poffefies  all  tween   thofe  of  the   fame   row.     The   whole    is  then 

the  characters  of  plumbago.     The   charcoal  of  animal  covered  with  charcoal,  and  the  fire  is  excited.    In  about 

fubftanccs  poflefl'es  characters  ftill  more  peculiarly  rei'em-  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  pieces  are  made  hot 

bling  it.      Like  it  they  are  difficult  to  incinerate,  they  enough,  and  are  then  taken  from  the  fire,  one  by  one,  to 

leave  the  fame  impreffion  on  the  hands  and  upon  paper;  the  hammer,  to  be  forged  into  little  bars  from   half  a 

they  likewife  contain  iron,  and  become  converted   into  foot  to  two  feet  long,  and  while  hot  are  thrown   into 

carbonic  acid  bv  combuftion.      When  animal  Jubilances  water  to   be   hardened.       Of  thefe   pieces    fix  teen    or 

are  diftilled  by  a  ftrong  fire,  a  very  line  powder  fublimes,  twenty  are  put  together  fo  as  to  make  a  bundle,  which 

which  attaches  itfelf  to  the  inner  part  of  the  neck  of  the  i»  heated  and  welded,  and  afterwards  forged  into  bars 

retort,  and  this   fubftance  may   be  made  into   excellent  four  inches  thick,  which  are  then  broken  into  pieces  of 
black  lead  pencils.                                                                     ■  convenient  length  for  ulc. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  fteel,  namely,  by  fu-  The  method  of  converting  iron  into  fleel  by  cemen- 


fion  and  by  cementation.  The  firft  way  is  ufed  to  con- 
vert iron  into  fteel  immediately  from  the  ere,  or  from  crude 
or  calt-iron.  By  the  fecond  way,  bar-iron  is  expofed 
to  a  long  continued  heat  furrounded  by  charcoal. 
Each  of  thefe  ways  has  advantages  peculiar  to  itfelf; 


tation  is  a  very  fimple  procefs.  It  confifts  folely  in  ex- 
poling  it  for  a  certain  time  to  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat, 
while  clofely  covered  with  charcoal  and  defended  from 
the  external  air.  The  furnaces  employed  for  convert- 
in    iron  into  fteel  1 fays  a  manufacturer  of  this  metal  1  are 


but  the   fame  caufes   in   fact  predominate  in   both,  for     of  different  fizes ;  tome  capable  of  converting  only  three 


both  kinds  of  fteel  are  produced  by  heat  and  charcoal 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  this  ; 
in  making  fteel  by  fufion  the  charcoal  is  not  f«  equally 
defended  trom  the  accefs  of  air  as  in  the  other  way. 

Swedenborsrius  has  given  the  following  defcription 
of  the  method  ufed  in  Dalecarlia  for  making  fteel  trom 
calt-iron.  The  ore  from  which  the  crude  iron  to  be 
converted  into  fteel  is  obtained  is  of  a  good  kind.  It  is 
black,  friable,  and  compoled  ot  many  fmall  grains,  and 
it  produces  very  tough  iron.  The  converfion  into  fteel 
is  made  upon  a  forge-hearth,  fomething  fmaller  than 
common.  The  tides  and  bottom  are  made  of  call-iron. 
The  tuyere  is  placed,  with  very  little  inclination,  on  one 
of  the  lide-plates.  The  breadth  of  the  fire-place  is 
fourteen  inches  ;  its  length  is  greater.  The  lower  part 
of  the  tuyere  is  fix  inches  and  a  half  above  the  bottom. 
In  the  interior  part  of  the  fire-place  there  is  an  oblong 
opening  foi  the  'lowing  of  the  fuperfluous  fcorix.  The 
eori 


or  four  tons  weight,  while  others  are  capacious  enough 
to  contain  from  feven  to  eight  or  ten  tons.  The  out- 
fides  of  thefe  furnaces  rife  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  or 
fugar-loaf,  to  the  height  of  a  very  conliderable  number 
of  ieet.  In  the  infide,  oppofite  to  each  other,  are 
placed  two  very  long  chefts,  made  either  of  ltone,  or 
of  bricks  capable  of  bearing  the  ftrongeft  tire;  which 
is  placed  between  the  two  chefts.  The  bars  of  iron, 
after  the  bottom  is  furnifhed  wuh  a  neceflary  quantity 
o*  charcoal  dud,  are  laid  xnjlratum  fuper  Jirotum,  with 
intermediate  beds  of  the  charcoal  duft,  to  fuch  a  heioht 
of  the  chefts  as  only  to  admit  of  a  good  bed  at  top  ;'■' 
which  is  then  all  covered  over,  to  prevent  the  admiflion 
of  the  common  air  ;  which,  could  it  procure  an  entrance, 
wouldjftreatly  injure  the  operation.  The  iron  Li 
thus  fituated,  the  fire  is  lighted  ;  which  is  fome  time 
before  it  can  be  raifed  to  a  fufficient  debtee  of  heal  to 
produce  any  conliderable  eftect.     After  which  it  is  con- 


workmen  firft  put  fcoriae  on  the  bottom,  then  charcoal  tinued  for  fo  many  days  as  the  operator  may  judge  pro- 
and  powder  of  charcoal,  and  upon  thefe  the  calt-iron  per  ;  only  now  and  then  drawin  r  out  what  they  call  a 
run  or  cut  into  fmall  pieces.  They  cover  the  iron  with  proof  bar.  This  is  done  by  openings  fit  for  the  pur- 
more  charcoal,  and  excite  the  fire.  When  the  pieces  pofe  at  the  ends  of  the  chelt,  which  are  eafily  and  with 
of  iron  are  of  a  red  white,  and  before  they  begin  to  expedition  ftopped  up  again,  without  occafioning  any 
melt,  they  flop  the  bellows,  and  carry  the. mafs  under  a  injury  to  the  contents  left  behind.  When  the  opera- 
tor 
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pteel.  tor  apprehends  the  converfion  is  fufficiently  completed, 
"*v~~"  the  tire  is  fuffered  to  go  out,  and  the  furnace,  with  its 
contents,  is  left  gradually  to  cool.  This  may  take  up 
feveral  days  :  after  which  the  furnace  is  difcharged,  by 
taking  out  the  bats  of  Heel  and  the  remainder  of  the 
charcoal  duft. 

There  is  a  manufactory  eftablifhed  in  the  parifh  of  Cra- 
Fiond,  about  five  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  which  this 
method  is  praCtifed  with  great  fuccefs.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  fteel  are  made  there,  which  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve is  of  as  excellent  a  quality  as  any  that  can  be  pro- 
cured from  other  countries. 

When  the  charcoal  is  taken  out,  it  is  found  as  black 
as  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  furnace,  unlefs  by 
accident  the  external  air  has  got  admittance.  The 
bars  preferve  their  exterior  form  only  ;  the  furtace  fre- 
quently exhibits  a  great  number  of  tumors  or  blifters, 
tvhence  they  are  called  llijlered  fteel. 

The  hardnefs  of  fteel  is  much  increafed  by  temper- 
ing. This  confifts  in  heating  it  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  plunging  it  fuddenly  into  cold  water.  If  it  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  flowly,  it  it  ill  preferves  its  ductility ;  or  if 
it  be  heated  again  after  being  tempered,  it  lofes  its 
hardnefs,  and  again  becomes  ductile.  In  heating  fteel 
for  tempering  it,  the  mod  remarkable  circumftance  is, 
the  different  colours  it  afTumes,  according  to  the  degree 
of  heat  it  ha3  received.  As  it  is  gradually  heated,  it 
becomes  white,  then  yellow,  orange,  purple,  violet,  and 
at  laft  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

AccorAVigto  Reaumur,  the  fteel  which  is  moil  heat- 
ed in  tempering  is  generally  the  hardefl.  Hence  it  is 
believed,  that  the  more  violent  the  heat  to  which  fteel 
is  expofed,  and  the  more  fuddenly  it  is  plunged  into 
cold  water,  the  harder  the  fteel  will  be.  Rinman, 
again,  has  deduced  a  conclufion  directly  oppofite,  that 
the  fteel  which  is  naturally  hardeft  demands  the  leaft  de- 
gree of  heat  to  temper  it.  Different  methods  have 
been  propofed  to  determine  what  degree  of  heat  is  mod 
proper  ;  but  the  ealieft  method  is  to  take  a  bar  of  fteel, 
•  i  long,  that  while  one  end  is  expofed  to  a  violent  heat, 
die  other  may  be  kept  cold.  By  examining  the  inter- 
mediate portions,  it  may  be  found  what  degree  of  heat 
has  produced  the  greateft  hardnefs. 

By  tempering,  fteel  is  faid  to  incrcafe  both  in  bulk 
and  in  weight.  Reaumur  fays,  that  a  fmall  bar  fix 
inches  long,  fix  lines  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  was 
increaled  at  leaft  a  line  in  length  «fter  being  tempered 
to  a  reddiih  white  colour  ;  that  is,  fuppofing  the  dilata- 
tion proportional  in  all  dimenfions  increaiing  at  the 
rate  of  48  to  49.  Iron  alfo  expands  when  heated  ;  but 
when  the  heat  paffes  off,  it  returns  to  its  former  dimen- 
fions. That  the  weight  of  fteel  is  alio  augmented  by 
tempering,  has  been  found  by  experiment.  Rinman  ha- 
ving weighed  exactly  in  an  hydroftatic  balance  two 
kinds  of  fine  fteel  made  by  cementation,  and  not  tem- 
pered, found  their  denlity  to  be  to  that  of  water  as 
7,991  to  1  ;  after  being  tempered,  the  denlity  of  the 
one  was  7,553,  and  that  of  the  other  7,708.  M.  de 
Morveau  took  three  bars  juit  of  a  lize  to  enter  a  certain 
caliber  28  hues  long,  and  each  tide  two  lines  bioad;  one 
of  the  bars  was  fort  iron,  and  the  two  others  were  taken 
from  the  fame  piece  of  fine  fteel.  In  order  to  commu- 
nicate an  equal  degree  of  heat  to  tach,  in  an  earthen 
veffel  in  the  midft  of  a  wind  furnace,  the  bar  of  foft 
iron  and  one  of  the   bars  of  fteel  were  thrown  into 
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cold  water;  the  other  bar  of  fteel  was  cooled  flowly  over 
fome  pieces  of  charcoal  at  a  diftance  from  the  furnace.  u 
The  bar  ol  iron  and  the  one  of  fteel  that  was  allowed 
to  cool  flowly  paffed  ealily  into  the  caliber  again  ;  tut 
the  bar  of  tempered  fteel  was  lengthened  alrnoft  one- 
ninth  of  a  line. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  tempering  changes  the  grain ; 
that  is,  the  appearance  of  the  texture  of  a  piece  or  fteel 
when  broken.  This  is  the  mark  which  is  ufually  o!>- 
ferved  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  fteel,  or  of  the  tem- 
pering which  fuits  it  belt.  The  tempered  bar  is  bro- 
ken in  feveral  places  after  having  received  different  de- 
grees of  heat  in  different  places.  What  proves  com- 
pletely the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  grain,  at  leaft  in 
fome  kinds  of  fteel,  is,  that  a  bar  of  fteel  expofed  t^  all 
the  intermediate  degrees  of  heat,  from  the  fmalleft  fen- 
fible  heat  to  a  red  heat,  is  found  to  increafe  in  finenels  of 
grain  from  the  flightly  heated  to  the  ftrongly  heated 
end.  The  celebrated  Rinman  has  made  many  experi- 
ments on  the  qualities  of  fteel  expofed  to  different  de- 
grees of  heat  in  tempering,  but  particularly  to  three- 
kinds,  viz.  fteel  heated  to  an  obfeure  red,  to  a  bright 
red,  and  to  a  red  white.  Hard  brittle  fteel,  made  by 
cementation,  and  heated  to  an  obfeure  red  and  temper- 
ed, exhibited  a  fine  grain,  fomewhat  fhining,  and  was  of 
a  yellow  white  colour.  When  tempered  at  a  btight 
red  heat,  the  grain  was  coarfer  and  more  mining  ;  when 
tempered  at  a  red  white  heat,  the  grain  was  alfo  coarfe 
and  mining. 

With  a  view  to  determine  how  far  fteel  might  be  - 
improved  in  its  grain  by  tempering  it  in  different  ways, 
M.  de  Morveau  took  a  bar  of  bliltered  lteel,  and  broke- 
it  into  four  parts  nearly  of  the  fame  weight.  1  I 
were  all  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  the  fame  furnace,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  fire  at  the  fame  inftant.  One  of  the 
pieces  was  left  at  the  fide  of  the  furnace  to  cool  in  t\ 
air,  the  fecond  was  plunged  into  cold  water,  the  third 
into  oil,  and  the  fourth  into  mercury.  The  piece  or. 
fteel  that  was  cooled  in  the  air  refilled  the  hammer  a 
long  time  before  it  was  broken  ;  it  was  neceffary  to 
notch  it  by  the  file,  and  even  then  it  was  broken  with 
difficulty.  It  ihowed  in  its  fracture  a  grain  fenfibly 
more  fine  and  more  fhining  than  it  was  before.  The 
fecond  piece,  which  had  been  plunged  into  water,  broke 
ealily  :  its  grain  was  rather  finer  than  the  firft,  and  al- 
moft of  the  fame  white  colour.  The  third  piece,  which 
was  tempered  in  oil,  appeared  very  hard  when  tried  by  the 
file ;  it  was  fcarcely  pofilble  to  break  it.  Its  giain  was 
as  fine,  but  not  quite  fo  bright,  as  that  which  was  tem- 
pered in  water.  The  fourth  piece,  which  was  dipped 
into  mercury,  was  evidently  fuperior  to  all  the  relt  in 
the  finenefs  and  colour  of  the  grain.  It  broke  into 
many  fragments  with  the  firft  ftroke  of  the  hammer, 
the  frafrhires  being  generally  tranfverfe. 

M.  de  Morveau  was  not  altogether  fatisfied  with 
thefe  experiments,  and  therefore  thought  it  neceffarv  to 
repeat  them  with  finer  fteel.  He  took  a  bar  of  fteel 
two  lines  fquare,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  Germany  for  tools 
by  engravers  and  watchmakers ;  he  divided  it  into  four 
pieces,  and  treated  them  in  the  fame  way  as  he  had 
done  the  bliftered  fteel.  The  firft  piece,  which  w 
cooled  in  the  air,  it  was  very  difficult  to  break  :  the 
frafture  appeared  in  the  midft  of  »  le  grain  very  fine, 
but  white  and  fhining.  The  fecond,  which  *-as  tem- 
pered in  water,  was  broken  into  three  fragments  at  the 
5  F  firtt 
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Stect,  firft  blow  ;  it*  grain  was  pc-feftly  equal,  of  a  grey  afh- 
•  colour,  and  of  remarkable  Emenefs.  Oae  of  its  tides  wa9 
polifhed,  and  a  'Iron  of  the  nitrous  acid  which  was  pour- 
ed upon  it  left  a  black  fpot,  but  not  deep.  But  when  a 
drop  of  the  fame  acid  was  poured  on  the  middle  of  the 
fracture,  after  it  had  been  equally  polifhed,  it  left  a  black 
fpot  much  deeper.  The  third  piece,  which  was  plun- 
ged in  oil.  bent  as  eafilv  as  the  piece  which  was  cooled 
in  the  air  ;  the  file  made  an  impreffion  on  it  wiih  diffi- 
culty ;  it  was  neceffary  to  break  it  with  a  vice  :  its  grain 
was  inferior  in  tinenefs  to  the  fecond,  but  it  was  of  a 
darker  colour.  The  fourth,  which  was  tempered  in 
mercury,  exhibited  a  grain  of  an  intermediate  finenefs 
between  the  fecond  and  the  third.  From  thefe  experi- 
rnei  tr.,  it  appears  that  fteel  may  be  hardened  by  tem- 
pering it,  not  only  with  water,  but  with  any  other  liquid 
which  is  capable  of  accelerating  its  cooling. 

Steel  may  be  unmade,  or  reduced  to  the  ftate  of 
iron,  by  a  management  fimilar  to  that  by  which  it  is 
made,  that  is,  by  cementation.  But  the  cement  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  mi;?  be  compofed  of  fubftances  en- 
tirely free  from  inflammable  matter,  and  rather  ca- 
pable of  abforbing  it,  as  calcareous  earth  or  quicklime. 
By  a  cementation  with  calcareous  earth,  continued 
during  eight  or  ten  hours,  fteel  is  reduced  to  the 
Hate  of  iron.  After  it  has  been  tempered,  it  may  be 
ajai.i  untempered,  and  foftened  to  any  degree  that  we 
think  proper  ;  for  which  purpofe  we  have  only  to  heat 
it  more  or  lets,  and  to  let  it  cool  llowly.  By  tnis  me- 
thod we  may  foften  the  hardeft-tempered  fteeL 
Strfl-Boh'  Tenants.  See  Tenure. 
Salt  of  Steel.  See  Chemistry,  n°6o7. 
SiEBL-Tard,  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  prefents 
which  fcience  has  made  to  focfety  ;  and  though  long  in 
defuetude  in  this  country,  is  in  moft  nations  of  the 
world  the  only  inllrument  for  afcertaining  the  weight 
of  bodies.  What  is  tranQated  balance  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, is  in  faft  fteelyard,  being  the  word  ufed  by  the 
Arabs  to  this  day  for  their  inllrument,  which  is  a  fteel- 
yard. It  is  in  common  ufe  in  all  the  Afiatic  nations. 
It  was  the  ftatera  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  feems 
to  have  been  more  confided  in  bv  them  than  the  ba- 
lance ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  ufed  by  the  goldfmiths, 
while  the  balance  was  the  inftrument  of  the  people.  — 
Non  aurlficis jlatera  Jed fopulari  trutina  examtnare.  Cic. 
de  Or.  238. 

The  fteelyard  is  a  lever  of  unequal  arms,  and,  in  its 
moft  perfect  form,  is  conftru&ed  much  like  a  common 
Ptate  balance.  It  hangs  in  fheers  E  (ng.  1.)  retting  on  the 
tcccliui.  na,'l  C,  and  the  fcale  L  for  holding  the  goods  hangs  by 
a  nail  D  on  the  fhort  arm  BC.  The  counter  weight 
P  hangs  by  a  ring  of  tempered  fteel,  made  (harp  in  the 
infide,  that  it  may  bear  by  an  edge  on  the  lang  arm 
CA  of  the  fteelyard.  The  under  edge  of  the  centre 
nail  C,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  nail  D,  are  in  the 
<  ■ftraight  line  formed  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  long  arm. 
Thus  the  three  points  of  fufpenfion  are  in  one  ftraight 
'ine.  The  needle  or  index  of  the  fteelyard  i3  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  the  arms,  and  plays  between  the 
fheers.  The  fhort  arm  may  be  made  to  maffive,  that, 
together  with  the  fcale,  it  will  balance  the  long  arm  un- 
loaded. When  no  goods  are  in  the  fcale,  and  the  coun- 
ter weight  with  its  hook  are  removed,  the  fteelyard  ac- 
quires a  horizontal  pofition,  in  confequence  of  its  centre 
of  gravity  being  below  the  axis  of  fufpenfion.     The 
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rules   for  its   accurate  conftruction  are  the  fame  as  for 
a  common  balance. 

The  inftrument  indicates  different  weights  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  The  diftance  CD  of  the  two  nails  is 
considered  as  an  unit,  and  the  Ion"  arm  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  parts  equal  to  it ;  and  thefe  are  fubdivided 
as  low  as  is  thought  proper:  or  in  general,  the  long 
arm  is  male  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  commencing  at  the 
edge  of  the  nail  C;  and  the  fhort  arm  contains  tome  de- 
termined number  o:  thofe  equal  parts.  Suppofe,  then, 
that  a  weight  A  of  I  o  pound;  is  put  into  the  fcale  L. 
The  counterpoife  P  mult  be  of  fuch  a  weight,  that, 
when  hanging  at  the  divifion  10,  it  (hall  balance  tlu3 
weight  A.  Now  let  any  unknown  weight  W  be  put 
into  the  fcale.  Slide  the  hook  of  the  counterpoiie 
along  the  long  arm  till  it  balances  this  weight.  Suppote 
it  then  banging  at  the  divilion  38.  We  conclude  that 
there  is  3S  pounds  in  the  fcale.  This  we  do  on  the 
authority  o"  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever, 
that  forces  afting  on  it,  and  balancing  each  other,  are 
in  the  inverfe  proportion  or'  the  diftances  from  the  ful- 
crum to  their  lines  of  direction  Whatever  weight  the 
counterpoife  is,  it  is  to  A  as  CD  to  10,  and  it  is  to 
the  weight  W  as  CD  to  38  ;  therefore  A  is  to  the 
weight  W  as  to  to  38,  and  W  is  38  pounds:  and 
thus  the  weight  in  the  fcale  will  always  be  indicated 
by  the  divifion  at  which  it  is  balanced  by  the  counter- 
poife. 

Our  well  informed  readers  know  that  this  fundamen- 
tal property  of  the  lever  was  difcovered  by  the  renown- 
ed Archimedes,  or  at  leaft  firft  demoultrated  by  him  ; 
and  that  his  demonltration,  befides  the  defect  of  being 
applicable  only  to  commen fur-able  lengths  of  the  arms, 
has  been  thought  by  metaphylicians  of  the  firft  note  to 
proceed  on  a  poftulate  which  feems  equally  to  need  a 
demonltration.  It  has  accordingly  employed  the  ut- 
moft  refinement  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  Europe 
to  furnifli  a  demonltration  free  from  objection.  Mr 
D'Alcmbert  has  given  two,  remarkable  for  their  inge- 
nuity and  tubtlety  ;  Foncenex  has  done  the  fame  ;  and 
Profeffor  Hamilton  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  has  gi- 
ven one  which  is  thought  the  leaft  exceptionable.  But 
critics  have  even  objected  to  this,  as  depending  on  a 
poftulate  which  mould  have  been  demonltrated. 

Since  we  published  the  volume  containing  the  article 
Mechanics,  there  has  appeared  (Phil.  Tranf.  1794) 
a  dtmonllration  by  Mr  Vince,  which  we  think  unexcep- 
tionable, and  of  fuch  fimplicity  that  it  is  aftonjfhing 
that  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  perfon  who  thinks  on 
the  fufejeit.  Our  readers  will  not  be  difpleafed  with 
an  account  of  it. 

Let  AE  (fig.  2.)  be  a  mathematical  lever,  or  in- 
flexible ftraight  line,  reftine  on  the  prop  A,  and  fup- 
ported  at  E  by  a  force  acting  upwards.  Let  two  equal 
weights  b  and  d  be  hung  on  at  B  and  D,  equidi-.tant 
from  A  and  E.  PrelTures  ar-  now  exerted  at  A  and 
E  ;  and  becaufe  every  circumftance  of  weight  and  di- 
ftance is  the  fame,  the  prefTure  at  E,  anfing  from  the 
action  of  the  weight  b  on  the  point  B,  mult  be  the  fame 
with  the  preflure  at  A,  ariling  from  the  action  of  the 
weight  d  on  the  point  D  ;  and  the  prefTure  at  E,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  weight  d,  mutt  be  the  fame  with  the 
prefTure  at  A,  occatioaed  by  the  weight  b.  This  mult 
be  the  cafe  wherever  the  weights  are  hung,  provided 
that  the  diftance  AB  and  DE  are  equal     Moreover, 

the 
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eel-ysrJ.  the  fum  of  the  preffures  at   A   and  E  is  unqueftlomMy     ed  by  fmall  differences  of  weight.     This  is   becaufe  in  'Steel,  yar* 
equal  U>  the  fum   of  the  weighty  becaufe  the  weights     fuch  cafes   the  thicknefs   which  it  is  neceffary  to  give  — -V""* 
are  fupported  folely  at  A  and  E.    Let  the  two  weights     the  edges  of  the  nails  does  then  bear  a  fenlible  propor- 
tion to  the  diftance  CD   between   them  ;   fo  that  when 


be  hung  on  at  C  the  middle  point  ;  the  preffure  at 
is  ft  ill  the  fame.  Therefore,  in  genera],  the  preffure 
excited  at  the  print  E,  by  two  cquil  weights  hanging 
at  any  points  Y>  and  D,  is  the  lame  as  it  they  were  hung 
on  at  the  middle  point  between  them  :  but  the  pref- 
fure excited  at  E  is  a  jufl  meafureof  the  effort  or  ener- 
gy of  the  weights  b  and  ri  to  ur?e  the  lever  round  the 


the  balance  inclines  to  one  ride,  that  arm  is  fcnfibly 
Shortened,  and  therefore  the  energy  of  the  preponde.a. 
tinrr  weight  is  leffened. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  fteelyard  to  be  in 
equilibiio  when  not  loaded.  But  this  is  not  neceffary, 
nor  is   it   uiual   in  thoie   which   are  commonly   made. 


point  A.    It  is,  at  leaft,  a  meafiie  of  the  oppofite  torce  The   long  arm   commonly  preponderates  confiderably. 

which  muft  b    applied  at  E  to   fuftain  or  balance  this  This  makes  no   difference,  except  in  the  beginning  of 

preffure.     A  very  taftidious  metaphyfician  may  (till  fay,  the  fcale.     The  preponden\r.cy  of  the  Ion*  arm  is  equi- 

that  the  demonftration  u  limited  to  a  point  E,  whole  valent  to  fome  goods  already  in  the  fcale,  fuppofe  four 

diftance  from  A  is  twice   iC,  or  St  AB-J-   \D.     But  pounds.     Therefore  when   there  are  really  10  pounds 


it  extends  to  any  other  point,  on  the  authority  of  a  po- 
llulate  which  cannot  be  refufed,  viz.  that  in  whatever 
proportion  the  preffure  at  E  in  augmented  or  diminish- 
ed, the  preffure  at  this  other  point  mult  augment  or  di- 
minilh  in  the  fame  proportion.      This  being  proved,  the 


in  the  fcalt,  the  counterpoife  will  balance  it  when  hang- 
ing at  the  divilion  6.  This  divilion  is  therefore  rec- 
koned 10,  and  the  reft  of  the  divilions  are  numbered  ac- 
coidingly. 

A   Scientific  examination   of  the  lteelyard  will  con- 


general  theorem  maybe  demonftratedin  all  proportions     vince  us  that  it  is  inferior  to  the    balance  ot  equal  arms 

in  point  of  fenfibility  :  But  it  is  extremely  compendi- 
ous and  convenient ;  and  when  accurately  made  and  at- 
tentively ufed,  it  is  abundantly  exaft  for  moll  commer- 
cial purpofes.  We  have  feen  one  at  Leipzig  which  has 
been  in  me  lince  the  year  171?,  which  is  very  fenlible 
to  a  difference  of  one  pound,  when  loaded  with  nearby 
three  tons  on  the  (hort  arm  ;  and  we  faw  a  wag  ron 
loaded  with  more  than  two  tons  weighed  by  it  in  about 
f:x  minutes. 

The  lteelyard  in  common  ufe  in  the  different  coun- 
tries o:  Europe  is  of  a  conftruetion  ftill  Simpler  than 
what  we  have   defen'bed.     It   confilts  of  a  batten  of 


of  diftance,  in  the  manner  of  Archimedes,  at' once  the 
mod  (imple,  perfpicuous,  and  elegant  of  all. 

We  cannot  help  obferving,  that  all  this  difficulty 
(and  it  is  a  real  one  to  the  philofopher  who  aims  at  ren- 
dering mechanics  a  demonstrative  fcience)  has  ariien 
from  an  improper  Search  after  fimplicity.  Had  Archi- 
medes taken  a  lever  as  it  really  exilts  in  nature,  and 
conlidered  it  as  materia/,  conlifting  of  atoms  united  by 
cohelion ;  and  had  he  traced  the  intermediate  preffures 
bv  whole  means  the  two  external  weights  are  put  in 
oppoQtion  to  each  other,  or  rather  to  the  lupport  given 
to  the  Hilcrum;  all  difficulty  would  have  vanilhed.   (See 


what  is  faid  on  this  iubject  in  the  article  Strength  of    hard  wood,  having  a  heavy  lump  A  (fig.  5.)  at  one 


Timber,  &c. ) 

The  quantity  of  goods  which  may  be  weighed  by 
this  inltrument  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  counter- 
poife, and  on  the  diftance  CD  from  the  fulcrum  at 
which  the  goods  are  fufpended.  A  double  counter- 
poife hanging  at  the  fame  divifion  will  balance  or  indi- 
cate a  double  quantity  of  goods  hanging  at  D  ;  and 
any  counterpoiie  will  balance  and  indicate  a  double  quan- 
tity of  goods,  if  the  diftance  CD  be  reduced  to  one- 
half.  Many  iteelyards  have  two  or  more  points  o: 
fufpenfion  D,  to  which  the  ieale  may  occasionally  be  at- 
tached. Fig.  6.  of  Plate  XCI  Vol.  II.  rcprcftnts  one 
ot  thefe.  It  is  evident,  that  in  this  cafe  the  value  or 
indication  of  the  divifions  of  the  long  arm  will  be  diffe- 
rent, according  to  the  point  from  which  the  fcale  is 
fufpended.  The  fame  divilion  which  would  indicate 
20  pounds  when  CD  is  three  inches,  will  indicate  30 
pounds  when  it  is  two  inches.  As  it  would  expofe  to 
chance  of  miftakes,  and  be  otherwife  troublelome  to 
make  this  reduction,  it  is  ufual  to  make  as  many  divi- 
ded fcalcs  on  the  long  arm  as  there  are  points  ot  iufpen- 
fjon  D  on  the  Short  aim  ;  and  each  fcale  having  its 
own  numbers,  all  trouble  and  all  chance  of  millake  is 
avoided. 

But  the  ranee  of  this  iiiftrument  is  not  altogether  at 
the  pleafure  ot  the  maker.  Befides  the  inability  of  a 
(lender  beam  to  cairy  a  great  lead,  the  divilions  of  the 
fcale  anfwering  to  pounds  or  half-pounds  become  very 
minute  when  the  diftance  CD  is  very  fnert  ;  ar.d  the 
balance  becomes  lels  delicate,  that  is,  Ufs  fenlibly  affect- 


end,  and  a  fwivel-hook  B  at  the  other.  The  goo  is  to 
be  weighed  are  fufpended  on  the  hook,  and  the  whole 
is  carried  in  a  loop  of  whip-cord  C,  in  which  it  i?  .lid 
backwaid  and  tor  ward,  till  the  goods  are  balanced  by 
the  weight  ot  the  other  end.  The  weight  of  the  goods 
is  eltimated  by  the  place  of  the  loop  on  a  fcale  of  divi- 
fions in  harmonic  progreffion.  They  are  marked  (we 
prelume)  by  trial  with  known  weights. 

The  chief  ufe  that  is  now  made  of  the  fteelyard  in 
thefe  kingdoms  is  for  the  weighing  of  loaded  waggons 
and  carts.  For  this  it  is  extremely  convenient,  and 
more  than  fufficiently  exact  lor  the  purpofe  in  view. 
We  lhall  defcribe  one  or  two  of  the  moft  remarkable  ; 
and  we  lhall  begin  with  that  at  Leipzig  aheady  men- 
tioned. 

This   fteelyard   is  reprefeiued  in  fig.  4.  as  run  out, 
and  jurt   about   to  be   hooked  for  lirting  up  the  load. 
The  fteelyard  itfelt  is  OPQj  and  is  about  I  2  teet  long. 
The  (hort  arm  PQ^has  two  points  ot  fufpenfion  c  and£; 
and  the  Itirrup  which  carries  the  chains  tor  holding  the 
load  is  made  with  a  double  hook,   inftead  of  a  double 
eye,  that  ic  may  be  ealily  removed  from  the  one  pin  to 
the  other.      For  this  purpofe  the  two  hooks  are  con- 
nected above  by  an  hafp  or  ftaple,  which  goes  over  the 
arm  ot  the  fteelyard  like  an  ateh.      This  is  reprefej 
in  the  little  figure  -hove  the  lteelyard.     The  I  1 
is  fhifted  when  the  fteelyard  is  iuii  in  under  cover.  bv 
hooking   to  this   f.aple  the  running  block  of  a  : 
tackle   which    hangs   in  the   door  through  which  the 
iktlyard  is  iuii   out   and   in.      'XI  i  -i\\ 
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Reel-yard    but    nectary,    becaiife    the    llirrup,    chains,    and   the 
*"" ""Y~— ^  "age  on  which   the  load   is  placed,  weigh   iome  hun- 
dreds. 

The  outer  pin  b  is  14  inches,  and  the  inner  one  c  is 
frven  inches,  diilant  from  the  great  nail  which  refts  in 
the  (heers.  The  other  arm  is  about  \o'r  feet  long, 
(or'iac  with  an  obtufe  edge  above.  On  the  inclined 
plane  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge  is  drawn  the  fcale  of 
weights  adapted  to  the  inner  pin  c.  The  fcales  corre- 
fpondiilf!  to  the  outer  pin  b  are  drawn  on  the  upright 
(ides.  The  counterpoife  flides  along  this  arm,  hang- 
ing from  a  faddle-piece  made  of  brafs,  that  it  may  nut 
eontraft  ruft.  The  motion  is  made  eafy  by  means  of 
rollers.  This  is  nectflary,  btcaufe  the  counterpoife  is 
greatly  above  a  hundred  weight.  Tin's  faddle-piece  has 
like  two  laps  on  each  fide,  on  which  are  engraved  ver- 
nier fcales,  which  divide  their  refpeftive  lcales  on  the 
arm  to  quarters  of  a  pound.  Above  the  faddle  is  an 
arch,  from  the  fummit  of  which  hangs  a  little  plum- 
met, which  (hows  the  equilibrium  of  the  fteelyard  to 
the  weigher,  becaufe  the  (heers  are  four  feet  out  of  the 
houfe,  and  he  cannot  fee  their  coincidence  with  the 
needle  of  tue  fteelyard.  Lailly,  near  the  end  of  the 
long  arm  are  two  pins  d  and  e,  for  fufpending  occalion- 
ally  two  eke  weights  for  continuing  the  fcale.  Thefe 
are  kept  hanging  on  adjoining  hooks,  ready  to  be  lilted 
on  by  a  little  tackle,  which  is  alfo  hooked  immediately 
above  the  pins  d  and  e. 

The  fcales  of  weights  are  laid  down  on  the  arm  as 
follows.  Let  the  eke  weights  appropriated  to  the  pins 
1/  and  e  be  called  D  and  E,  and  call  the  counterpoife 
C.  Although  the  ftirrup  with  its  chains  and  Itage 
weigh  feme  hundreds,  yet  the  length  and  fize  of  the 
arm  OP  gives  it  a  prepondeiancy  of  300  pounds. 
Here,  then,  the  fcale  of  weights  niuft  commence.  The 
counterpoife  weiphs  about  125  pounds.     Therefore, 

1.  When  the  load  hangs  by  the  pin  b,  14  inches 
from  the  centre,  the  dirtance  from  one  hundred  to  ano- 
ther on  the  fcale  is  about  1 1  inches,  and  the  firft  fcale 
(on  the  fide  of  the  arm)  reaches  from  300  to  1200. 
In  order  to  repeat  or  continue  this,  the  eke- weight  E 
is  hung  on  the  pin  e,  and  the  counterpoife  C  is  brought 
Lack  to  the  mark  300  ;  and  the  two  together  balance 
1 10:  pounds  hanging  at  b.  Therefore  a  fecond  fcale  is 
begun  on  the  fide  of  the  arm,  and  continued  as  far  out 
as  the  firft,  and  therefore  its  extremity  marks  2003  ; 
that  is,  the  counterpoife  C  at  2000  and  the  eke-weight 
E  at  e  balance  2oco  hanging  at  b. 

2.  To  continue  the  fcale  beyond  2oco,  the  load  mull 
be  hung  on  the  inner  pin  c.  The  eke-weight  E  is 
taken  off,  and  the  eke-weight  D  is  hung  on  its  pin 
d.  The  general  counterpoife  being  now  brought  clofe 
to  the  (heers,  it,  together  with  the  weight  D  at  d,  ba- 
lance 2000  pounds  hanging  at  c.  A  fcale  is  therefore 
begun  on  one  of  the  inclined  planes  a-top,  and  conti- 
nued out  to  40CO,  which  falls  very  near  to  the  pin  d, 
each  hundred  pounds  occupying  about  five  inches  on 
the  arm.  To  complete  the  fcale,  hang  on  the  eke- 
weight  E  on  its  pin  e,  and  bring  back  the  counterpoife 
to  the  fhetis,  and  the  three  together  balance  3800 
hanging  at  c.  Therefore  when  the  counterpoife  is 
now  (lid  out  to  4000,  it  muft  complete  the  balance  with 
580^  hanging  at  c. 

It  required  a  little  confideration  to  find  out  what 
proportion  of  the  three  weights  C,  D,  and  E,  would 
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make  the  repetitions  of  the  fcale  extend  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  having  very  little  of  it  expreffed  twice,  or  upon 
two  fcales,  as  is  the  cafe  here.  We  fee  that  the  fpace 
correfponding  to  a  fingle  pound  is  a  very  fenfible  quan- 
tity on  both  fcales,  being  one-ninth  of  an  inch  on  the 
iirlt  two  lcales,  and  one  twentieth  on  the  laft  two. 

This  very  pondeious  machine,  with  its  mafly  weights, 
cannot  be  ealily  managed  without  fome  afliflance  from 
mechanics.  It  is  extremely  proper  to  have  it  fufcep- 
tible  of  motion  out  and  in,  that  it  may  be  protected 
from  the  weather,  which  would  foon  deftroy  it  by  ruft. 
The  contrivance  here  is  very  effectual,  and  abundantly 
funple. 

When  the  fteelyard  is  not  in  ufe,  it  is  fupported  at 
one  end  by  the  iron-rod  F,  into  which  the  upper  end 
of  the  (heers  is  hooked.  The  upper  end  of  this  rod  has 
a  ftrontj  hook  E,  and  a  little  below  at  a  it  is  pierced 
with  a  hole,  in  which  is  a  very  ftrong  bolt  or  pin  of 
tempered  fteel,  having  a  roller  on  each  end  clofe  to  ths 
rod  on  each  fide.  Thefe  rollers  reft  on  two  joifts,  one 
of  which  is  reprefented  by  M  N,  which  traverfe  the 
building,  with  juft  room  enou 'h  between  them  to  al- 
low the  rod  F  to  hang  freely  down.  The  other  end  O 
of  the  fteelyard  refts  in  the  bight  of  a  large  fiat  hook 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  W,  which  hangs  down  betweeo 
the  joifts,  and  is  fupported  on  them  by  a  frame  witi» 
rollers  H.  This  is  connected  with  the  rollers  at  G, 
which  cany  the  (beers  by  means  of  two  iron-rods,  cf 
which  one  only  can  be  feen.  Thefe  connect  the  two 
fets  of  rollers  in  iuch  a  manner  that  they  muft  always 
move  together,  and  keep  their  diftance  invariable.  This 
motion  is  produced  by  means  of  an  endlefs  rope  HI 
ZLKVH  palling  over  the  pulleys  I  and  K,  which  turn 
between  the  joifts,  and  hanging  down  in  a  bight  be- 
tween them.  It  is  evident  that  by  pulling  on  the  part 
LZ  we  pull  the  frame  af  rollers  in  the  direction  GH, 
and  thus  bring  the  whole  into  the  houfe  in  the  pofition 
marked  by  the  dotted  figure.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  by 
pulling  on  the  part  LK  we  force  the  roller  frame  and 
the  whole  apparatus  out  again. 

It  remains  to  (how  how  the  load  is  raifed  from  the 
ground  and  weighed.  When  the  fteelyard  is  run  out 
for  ufe,  the  upper  hook  E  juft  enters  into  the  ring  F>, 
which  hangs  from  the  end  of  the  great  oaken  lever 
BCA  about  22  feet  long,  turning  on  gudgeons  at  C 
about  5  feet  from  this  end.  From  the  other  end  A 
defcends  a  long  iron-rod  SR,  which  has  one  fide  formed 
into  a  toothed  rack  that  is  afted  on  by  a  frame  of 
wheel-work  turned  by  an  endlefs  fcrew  and  winch  Q;_ 
Therefore  when  the  hook  E  is  well  engaged  in  the 
ring  D,  a  man  turns  the  winch,  and  thus  brings  down 
the  end  A  of  the  gieat  lever,  and  raifes  the  load  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  ground.  Every  thing  is  now 
at  liberty,  and  the  weigher  now  manages  his  weights 
on  the  arm  of  the  fteelyard  till  he  has  mads  an  equi- 
librium. 

We  need  not  defcribe  the  operation  of  letting  down 
the  load,  difengaging  the  fteelyard  from  the  great 
lever,  and  bringing  it  again  under  cover.  The  whole 
of  this  fervice  is  performed  by  two  men,  and  may  be 
done  in  fucceflion  by  one,  and  is  over  in  five  or  fix  mi- 
nutes. 

The  mod  compendious  and  economical  machine  of 
this  kind  that  we  have  feen  is  one,  firft  ufed  (we  have 
heard)  for  weighing  the  riders  of  race-horfes,  and  af- 
terwards 
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Steel-yard,  tenvards  applied  to  the  more  reputable  fervice  of  weigh. 

I—"""V— ~*  ing  loaded  carriages. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  plan  of  the  machine.  KLMN  is  the 
plan  of  a  rettamrular  box,  which  has  a  platform  lid  or 
cover,  of  fize  fufficient  for  placing  the  wheels  of  a  cart  or 
waggort.  The  box  is  about  a  foot  deep,  and  is  funk 
into  the  ground  till  the  platform-cover  is  even  with  the 
fuiface.  In  the  middle  of  the  box  is  an  iron  lever  fup- 
ported  on  the  fulcrum  pin  i  k,  formed  like  the  nail  of 
balar.ee,  which  refts  with  its  edge  on  arches  of  hardened 
Reel  firmly  fattened  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This 
lever  goes  through  one  fide  of  the  box,  and  is  furmfh- 
ed  at  its  extremity  with  a  hard  fteel  pin  /  m,  alfo 
formed  to  an  edge  below.  In  the  very  middle  of  the 
box  it  is  crofied  by  a  third  nail  of  hardened  fteel  g  h, 
alfo  foj  med  to  an  edge,  but  on  the  upper  fide.  Thefe 
three  edges  are  in  one  horizontal  plane,  as  in  a  well 
made  balance. 

In  the  four  comers  A,  A',  E',  E,  of  the  box  are 
firmly  fixed  four  blocks  of  tempered  fteel,  having  their 
upper  furfaces  formed  into  fphtrical  cavities,  well  poliih- 
ed  and  hard  tempered.  ABCDE  reprefents  the  upper 
edge  of  an  iron  bar  of  confiderable  ftrength,  which  rells 
on  the  cavities  of  the  fteel  blocks  in  A  and  E,  by  means 
or  two  hard  fteel  ftuds  projecting  from  its  under  edge, 
and  formed  into  obtufe  angled  points  or  cones.  Thefe 
points  are  in  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to  the  fide  KN  of 
the  box.  The  middle  part  C  of  this  crooked  bar 
is  faced  with  hard-tempered  fteel  below,  and  is  there 
formed  into  an  edge  parallel  to  AE  and  KN,  by  which 
it  refts  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  fteel  pin  g  h  which  is 
in  the  lever.  In  a  line  parallel  to  AE,  and  on  the  up- 
per fide  of  the  crooked  bar  ACE,  are  fixed  two  ftuds  or 
points  of  hardened  fteel  B  and  D  proje&ing  upwards 
above  half  an  inch.  The  platform-cover  has  four  fhort 
feet  like  a  ftool,  terminated  by  hard  fteel  ftuds,  which 
are  lhaped  into  fpherical  cavities  and  well  polifiied. 
With  thefe  it  refts  on  the  four  fteel  points  B,  B  ,D',D. 
The  bar  ACE  is  kneed  in  fnch  a  manner  vertically, 
that  the  points  A,  B,  D,  E  and  the  edije  C  are  all  in 
a  horizontal  plane.  Thefe  particulars  will  be  better  un- 
derftood  by  looking  at  the  elevation  in  fig.  6.  What 
has  been  laid  of  the  bar  ACE  mull  be  underftood  a6 
alfo  faid  of  the  bar  A'  C  E'. 

Draw  through  the  centre  of  the  box  the  line  a  b  c 
perpendicular  to  the  line  AE,  BD.  It  is  evident  that 
the  bar  ACE  is  equivalent  to  a  lever  a  b  c,  having  the 
fulcrum  or  axis  AE  reding  with  its  extremity  C  on  the 
pin  h  g  and  loaded  at  b.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  a  C  is 
to  a  b  as  the  load  on  this  lever  to  the  prelTure  which  it 
exerts  on  the  pin  ?  A,and  that  the  fame  proportion  fubfifts 
between  the  whole  load  on  the  platrorm  and  the  pref- 
fure  which  it  exerts  on  the  pin  g  h.  It  will  alfo  appear, 
on  an  attentive  conhderation,  that  this  proportion  is  no- 
wire  deranged  in  whatever  manner  the  load  is  placed  on 
the  platform.  If  very  unequably,  the  two  ends  of  the  pin 
'  h  may  be  unequally  prcfled,  andjthe  lever  wrenched  and 
ftrained  a  little;  but  the  total  prelTure  is  not  changed. 

It  there  be  now  placed  a  balance  or  fteelyard  at 
the  fide  LK,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  end  of  it  may 
be  direclly  above  the  pin  /m  in  the  end  of  the  lever 
EOF,  they  may  be  connefled  by  a  wire  or  flender  rod, 
and  a  weight  on  the  other  arm  of  the  balance  or  fteel* 
yard  may  be  put  in  equilibrio  with  any  load  that  can 
be  laid  on  the  platform.     A  fruall  coi-mterpoife  being 


firft  hung  on  to  balance  the  apparatus  when  unloaded,  S 
any  additional  weight  will  meafure  the  load  really  laid 
on  the  platform.  If  a  b  be  to  a  c  as  1  to  8,  and  EO 
to  E  F  alio  as  x  to  8,  and  i'"  a  common  balance  be 
ufed  above,  64  pounds  on  the  platform  will  be  balanced 
by  one  pound  in  the  fcale,  and  every  pound  will  be  ba- 
lanced by  jth  of  an  ounce.  This  would  be  a  very  con- 
venient partition  for  mod  purpufes,  as  it  would  enable  us 
to  ufe  a  common  balance  and  common  weights  to  com- 
plete the  machine  :  Or  it  may  be  made  with  a  balance 
of  unequal  arms,  or  with  a  ilcelyard. 

Some  have  thought  to  improve  this  inftrument  by 
ufingedges  like  thole  of  the  nails  of  a  balance,  inucJl 
of  points.  But  unlefs  made  with  uncommon  accuracy, 
they  will  render  the  balance  very  dull.  The  fmall  de- 
viation of  the  two  edges  A  r.nd  E,  or  of  B  and  D, 
from  pcrfed  parallelifm  to  KN,  is  equivalent  to  a  bro;id 
furface  equal  to  the  whole  deviation.  We  in; ; 
that,  with  no  extraordinary  care,  the  machine  ma 
made  to  weigh  within  T^th  of  the  truth,  which  is  ex- 
act enough  for  any  purpofe  in  commerce. 

It  is  necefiary  that  the  points  be  attached  to  the 
bars.  Some  have  put  the  points  at  A  and  E  in  the 
blocks  of  fteel  faftened  to  the  bottom,  becaufe  the  cavi- 
ty there  lodged  water  or  ditt,  which  foon  deltroyed 
the  inftrumtnt  with  mil.  But  this  occaftons  a  change 
of  proportion  in  the  firft  lever  by  any  fhifting  of  the 
crooked  bars  ;  and  this  will  frequently  happen  when 
the  wheels  of  a  loaded  cart  are  pulhed  on  the  platform. 
The  cavity  in  the  fteel  ftud  mould  have  a  little 
round  it,  and  it  fhould  be  kept  full  of  oil.  In  a  nice 
machine  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  quickfilver  would  efTecfu- 
ally  prevent  all  thefe  inconveniences. 

The  fimpleft  and  moft  economical  form  of  this  ma- 
chine is  to  have  no  balance  or  fecond  fteelyard  ;  but; 
to  make  the  firft  fteelyard  EOF  a  lever  of  the  firft 
kind,  viz.  having  the  fulcrum  between  O  and  F,  and 
allow  it  to  project  far  beyond  the  box.  The  long  or 
outward  arm  ot  this  lever  is  then  divided  into  a  fcale  of 
weights,  commencing  at  the  fide  of  the  box.  A  coun- 
terpoife  mull  be  chofen,  fuch  as  will,  when  at  the  begin- 
ning or  the  fcale,  balance  the  fmalleft  load,  that  will 
probably  be  examined.  It  will  be  convenient  to  can-y- 
on this  fcale  by  means  of  eke-we;ghts  hung  on  at  the  ■ 
extremity  of  the  lever,  and  to  ufe  but  one  moveable 
weight.  By  this  method  the  divifions  of  the  fcale 
will  have  always  one  value.  The  bed  arrangement  is 
as  follows :  Place  the  mark  O  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fcale,  and  let  it  extend  oifty  to  100,  if  for  pounds  ;  or  to 
]  12,  if  for  cwts.;  or  to  to,  if  for  Italics  ;  and  let  the 
eke-weights  be  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.  Let  the 
loweft  weight  be  marked  on  the  'beam.  This  is  al- 
ways to  be  added  to- the  weight  fhown  by  the  opera- 
tion. Let  the  eke-weights  ftand  at  the'  end  of  the 
beam,  and  let  the  general  counterpoife  always  hang  at 
O.  When  the  cart  is  put  on  the  platform,  the  end  of  the 
beam  tilts  up.  Hani;  on  the  hea  if  I  s-weight  that  is 
not  lufficient  to  prefs  it  down.  Now  complete  the  ba- 
lance by  Aiding  out  the  counterpoife.  Suopofe  the 
conltant  load  to  be  3 1 :  lb.  and  that  the  counterpoiS 
Hands  at  86,  and  that  the  eke-weight  is  9  ;  we  have  the 
load=9K6-r-3:2,=  1298  lbs. 

STEELE  (Sir  Richard),  was.born  about  the  ytar 
1676  in  Dublin  ;  in  which  kingdom  one  branch  of  the 
family   was   polled  of  a   confiderable    eftate  in  the 

county 
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8t»e».  county  of  Wexford.  His  father,  a  connfellor  at  law 
—"V^iu  Dublin,  was  private  Secretary  to  James  Juke  of 
Ormond  ;  but  he  was  of  Englilh  extraction  :  and  his 
fon,  while  very  voung,  being  carried  to  London,  he 
put  h;m  to  fchool  at  the  Charter-houfe,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Merton  College  in  Oxford.  Our  author 
left  the  univerfity,  which  he  did  without  taking  any 
degree,  in  the  full  refolution  to  enter  into  the  army, 
riiis  nep  was  highly  difpleafmg  to  his  friends;  but 
the  ardour  of  his  pafnon  for  a  military  life  rendered 
him  deaf  to  any  other  propol'al.  Not  being  able  to 
procure  a  better'  ftation,  he  entered  as  a  private  gen- 
tleman id  the  horfe  guards,  notwithstanding  he  there- 
by loft  the  fucceflkm  to  his  lrifh  eftate.  However,  as 
he  had  a  flow  of  good-nature,  a  generous  opennefs 
and  franknefs  of  fpirit,  and  a  fparkliug  vivacity  of  wit, 
thefe  qualities  rendered  him  the  delight  ot  the  foldiery, 
and  procured  him  an  enfign's  commiiuon  in  the  guards. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  he  had  made  choice  of  a  profef- 
fion  which  fet  him  free  from  all  the  ordinary  reftraints 
in  youth,  he  fpared  not  to  indulge  his  inclinations  in 
the  wildeft  exceffes.  Yet  his  gaieties  and  revels  did 
not  pafs  without  fome  cool  hours  of  reflection  ;  it  was 
in  thefe  that  he  drew  up  his  little  treatife  intitled 
The  Chrijiian  Hero,  with  a  defign,  if  we  may  believe 
himfelf,  to  be  a  check  upon  his  pafilons.  For  this 
purpofe  it  had  lain  fome  time  by  him,  when  he  print- 
ed it  in  1701,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Cutts,  who 
had  not  only  appointed  him  his  private  fecretary,  but 
procured  for  him  a  company  in  Lord  Lucas's  regiment 

of  Fulileers.  „ 

The  fame  year  he  brought  out  his  comedy  called  lhe 
Funeral,  or  Grief  a  la  mode.  This  play  procured  him  the 
regard  of  King  William,  who  refolved  to  give  him  fome 
eflential  mark]  of  his  tavour  ;  and  though,  upon  that 
prince's  death,  his  hopes  were  difappointed,  yet,  in  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  profitable  place  of  gazetteer.  He  owed  this  pott: 
to  the  friendlliip  of  lord  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his 
fchool-fellow  Mr  Addifon.  That  gentleman  alfo  lent 
him  an  helping  hand  in  promoting  the  comedy  called 
The  Tender  Hu/band,  which  was  afted  in  J  704  with 
great  fuccefs.  But  his  next  play,  The  Lying  Lover, 
had  a  very  different  fate.  Upon  this  rebuff  from  the 
Hare,  he  turned  the  fame  humorous  current  into  ano- 
ther channel  ;  and  early  in  the  year  1709,  he  began  to 
publifh  the  Tatler  :  which  admirable  paper  was  under- 
taken in  concert  with  Dr  Swift.  His  reputation  was 
perfeftly  eftablilhed  by  this  work;  and,  during  the 
feourfe  of  it,  he  was  made  a  commifiioner  of  the  ftamp- 
duties  in  1710.  Upon  the  change  of  the  minittry  the 
fame  year,  he  joined  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  feveral  years  entertained  a  friendlliip  for  hiin  ;  and 
upon  his  Grace's  diimiflion  from  all  employments  in 
171 1,  Mr  Steele  addreffed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him 
for  the  fervices  which  he  had  done  to  his  country. 
However,  a3  our  author  Hill  continued  to  hold  his 
place  in  the  ilamp-office  under  the-r.ew  admix'ilration, 
he  forbore  entering  witli  h's  pea  Upon  pi  litical  fub- 
i-fts  ;  but,  adhering  moir  elofely  to  Mr  Addifon,  he 
"dropt  the  Tatler,  and  afterwards,  by  the  affiftance 
:i:ieflv  of  that  ftcady  friend,  he-.cariied  011  the  fame 
plan  much  improved,"  urder  ihe>  tide  of  The  SpcSaior. 
The  fuccefs  of  this  paper  was  equal  to  that  of  the  for- 
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mer;  which  encouraged  him,  before  the  clofe  of  it,  to 
proceed  upon  the  fame  defign  in  the  character  of  the  " 
Guardian,     This  v/as  opened  in   the  beginning  of  the 
year   1715,   and   was  laid  down   in  October  the  fama 
year.     But   in  the  courfe  of  it  his    thoughts  took  a 
llron^er  turn  to  politics:  he  engaged  with  great  warmth 
again!!  the  miniiby  ;   and   being   determined   to  prole- 
cute  his  views  that  way    by  procuring  a  fcut   in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  immediately   lemoved  all  obila- 
cles  thereto.      For   that   purpofe  die  took  care  to  pre- 
vent a  forcible  difmiffion  trom   his  pod  in  the  (lamp  of- 
fice, by  a  timely  refignation  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford; 
and  at  the  fame  time  gave  up  a  penfion,  which  had  been 
till  this  time  paid   him  by  the  queen  as  a  fervant  to  the: 
late  prince  George  of  Denmark.      This  done,  he  wrote 
the  famous  Guardian  upon  the  demolition  ot  Dt-nkirk, 
which  was  publifhed   Aug.  7.  1713;   and   the   parlia- 
ment being  difiblved  next  day,   the  Guardian  was  loon 
followed  by  feveral  other  warm  political   tracts  againft 
the  administration.     Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  par- 
liament,  Mr  Steele  having  been  returned  a  membet  for 
the  borou;  h  of   Stockbridge   in  Dorletfhire,   took   his 
feat  accordingly  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  but  wae  -ex- 
pelled thence  in  a  few  days  after,   for  writing  the  clofe 
ot  the  paper  called  the  Englijlman,  and  one  of  his  poli- 
tical pieces  intitled   the  Cri/is.     Prefently  alter  his  ex- 
pulliun,   he  publifhed   propofals  for  writing  the  hiflory 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :   at  the  fame  time  he  alfo 
wrote  the  Spinjler  ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  Examiner, 
he  let  up  a  paper  called  the  Reader,  and  continued  pub- 
lilhing  feveial  other   things   in   the  fame  fpirit  till  the 
death  of  the  queen.     Immediately  after  which,  as  a  re- 
ward for  thefe  fervices,   he  was   taken   into   favour   by 
her  fucceflbr  to  the  throne,   king  George  I.     He  was 
appointed  furveyor  of  the   royal   [fables   at   Hampton- 
Court,  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians, 
put  into  the  commiffion  ot  the  peace  for  the  county 
of    Middlefex,    and    in    17 15  received   the  honour  of 
knighthood.      In  the  tiift  parliament  of  that  king,   he 
was  chofen  member  for   Boroughbridge  in  Yorkfhire ; 
and,  after  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north, 
was  appointed  one  ot  the  commifTioners  of  the  forfeited 
eilates  in   Scotland.      In    1718,  lie  buried  his  fecond 
wife,   who   had  brought  him  a  handfome  fortune  and  a 
good  eftate  in  Wales  ;  but  neither  that,  nor  the  ample 
additions  lately  made  to  his  income,  were  lufficient  to 
anlwer  his  demands.      The  thoughtkfs  vivacity  of  his 
fpirit  olten  reduced  him  to  little  fhifts  ot  wit  for  its 
fupporf;    and  the  project  of   the   Fifh-pool  this  year 
owed   its    birth  chiefly  to  the    projector's    neceiTities. 
This  veffel  was   intended  to  carry  fifh   alive,   and  with- 
out wafling,  to   any  part   of  the  kingdom  :   but   not- 
.  withltauding  all  his  towering  hopes,  the  ioheme  proved 
very  ruinous   to  him  ;  for  aftei  he   had  been  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence   in   contriving   and  building   his  veflel, 
btlidcs  the  charge  of  the  patent,   which  he   had   pro- 
cured, it  turned   out   upon    trial   to  be  a  mere  project. 
His  plan  was   to    bring    ialmoti  alive  from  the  coatt  of 
Ireland  ;   but  thefe  rilh,  though  flip;  lied  by  this  contri- 
vance with  a   continual   flream   of    water   while  at  fea, 
yet  uneafy  at  their  confinement,  fluttered  themfelves  to 
pieces  againlt  the  fides  of  the  pool;   fo  that  when  they 
were  brought  to  market  they  were  worth  very  little. 

The  following  year  he  oppofed  the  remarkable  peer- 
age bill   in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and,  during  the 
j  cour£e 
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Stet\e.  courfe  of  this  oppofition  to  the  comt,  his  licence  for 
"""» '  acting  play*  was  revoked,  and  his  patent  rendered  in- 
effectual, at  the  inftance  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  He 
did  his  utmoft  to  prevent  fo  great  a  lofs ;  and  finding 
everv  direct  avenue  of  appioach  to  his  royal  mafter 
effectually  barred  againll  him  by  his  powertnl  adver- 
fary,  he  hadrecourfe  to  the  method  of  applying  to  the 
public,  in  hopes  that  his  complaints  would  reach  the 
car  of  his  fovereiq;n,  though  in  an  indirect  courfe,  by 
that  canal.  In  this  fpirit  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  pe- 
riodical paper,  to  be  publifhed  twice  a-week,  under  the 
title  of  the  Theatre  ;  the  firft  number  of  which  came 
out  on  the  2d  of  January  I  7  1 9-20.  In  the  menu  time, 
the  misfortune  of  being  out  of  favour  at  cou-t,  like 
other  misfortunes,  drew  after  it  a  train  of  more.  Du- 
ring the  courfe  or  this  paper,  in  which  he  had  affumed 
the  feigned  name  of  Sir  John  Edgar,  he  was  outrage- 
oufly  attacked  by  Mr  Dennis,  the  noted  critic,  in  a 
very  abufive  pamphlet,  intitled  Tht  Charader  and  Con- 
du8  of  Sir  'John  Edgar.  To  this  infult  our  author 
made  a  proper  reply  in  the  Theatre. 

While  he  was  draggling  with  all  his  might  to  lave 
himfelf  from  ruin,  he  found  time  to  turn  his  pen  a;ai'iit 
the  mifchievous  South-Sea  fcherae,  which  had  nearly 
brought  the  nation  to  ruin  in  1  720  ;  and  the  next  year 
he  was  reftored  to  his  office  and  authority  in  the  piay- 
houfe  in  Drury-Lane.  Ot  this  it  was  not  long  before 
he  made  an  additional  advantage,  by  bringing  his  ce- 
lcbtated  comedy  called  the  Corjcious  Lovers  upon  that 
ftage,  where  it  was  aded  with  prodigious  fuccefs ;  fo 
that  the  receipt  there  mull  have  been  very  confiderable, 
belides  the  profits  accruing  by  the  fale  of  the  copy, 
and  a  purfe  of  5c cl.  given  to  him  by  the  king,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  it.  Yet  notwithstanding  thefe  ample  fup- 
plies,  about  the  year  following,  being  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  extremity,  he  fold  his  (hare  in  the  play-houfe  ; 
and  foon  after  commenced  a  law-fuit  with  the  managei  , 
which  in  1716  was  determined  to  his  diladvantage. 
Having  now  aeain,  lor  the  lalt  time,  brought  his  for- 
tune, by  the  molt  heedltfs  profufion,  into  a  delperate 
Condition,  he  was  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  re- 
trieving the  lofs,  by  being  feized  with  a  paralytic  dif- 
order,  which  greatly  impaired  his  understanding.  In 
thefe  unhappy  circumftances,  he  retired  to  his  leat  at 
Languanor  near  Caermarthen  in  Wales,  where  he  paid 
the  hit  debt  to  nature  on  the  21ft  of  September  1729, 
and  was  privately  interred,  according  to  his  own  de- 
fire,  in  the  church  of  Caermarthen  Among  his  pa- 
pers were  found  the  manufcripts  of  two  plays,  one 
called  The  Gentlemen,  founded  upon  the  eunuch  of 
Terence,  and  the  other  intitled  The  School  of Aiiion, 
both  nearly  linifhed. 

Sir  Richard  was  a  man  of  undifferrMed  and  exten- 
five  benevolence,  a  friend  to  the  fnendlefs,  and,  as  tar 
as  his  circumftances  would  permit,  the  father  of  every 
orphan.  His  works  are  chaite  and  manly.  He  was 
a  itranger  to  the  molt  diltant  appearance  of  envy  or 
malevolence  ;  never  jealous  of  any  man's  growing  re- 
putation ;  and  fo  tar  from  arrogating  any  praiie  to 
himfelf  from  his  conjunction  with  Mr  Addifon,  that 
he  was  the  tirll  who  deiired  him  to  dillinjuifh  his  pa- 
pers. His  greatelt  error  was  want  of  economy  :  how- 
ever, he  was  certainly  the  molt  agreeable,  and  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  the  molt  innocent  rake 
that  ever  trod  the  rounds  0!  diilipation. 
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STEEPLE,  an  appendage  erected  generally  on  the 
weftern  end  of  churches,  to  hold  the  bells.  Steeples 
are  denominated  from  their  form,  either  fpircs  or  towers : 
the  frit  are  fuch  as  afcend  continually  diminishing  either 
conically  or  pyramidally  ;  the  lat'er  are  mere  parallelo- 
pipeds,  and  are  covered  a-top  platform-like. 

STEERAGE,  on  board  a  (hip,  that  part  of  the 
(hip  next  below  the  quarter-deck,  before  the  bulk-head 
of  the  great  cabin  where  the  (teerfman  ftands,  in  moll 
(hips  of  war.     See  Stpering. 

STEERING,  in  navigation,  the  art  of  directing 
the  (hip's  way  by  the  movements  of  the  helm;  or  of 
applying  its  efforts  to  regulate  her  courfe  when  (he  ad- 
\an«3. 

The  perfection  of  Iteering  confifts  in  a  vioilant  at- 
tention to  the  motion  of  the  (hip's  h  ad,  fo  as  to  check 
every  deviation  from  the  line  of  her  courfe  in  the  firfl 
irritant  of  its  motion  ;  and  in  applying  as  little  of  the 
power  of  the  helm  as  poflible.  By  this  (he  will  run 
more  uniformly  in  a  llraight  path,  as  declining  lefs  to 
the  right  and  left;  whereas,  it  a  greater  effort  of  the 
helm  is  employed,  it  will  produce  a  greater  declination 
from  the  courfe,  and  not  only  increafe  the  difficulty 
of  (leering,  but  alfo  make  a  crooked  and  irregular 
tract  through  the  water.  See  Hti.K.- The  helmfman 
Should  diligently  watch  the  movements  of  the  head  by 
the  land,  clouds,  moon,  or  liars  ;  becaufe,  although 
the  courfe  is  in  general  reirulated  by  the  compaL,  yet 
the  vibrations  of  the  needle  are  not  fo  quickly  per- 
eeived  as  the  fallies  of  the  (hip's  head  to  the  right  or 
le!t,  which,  if  not  immediately  retrained,  will  acquire 
additional  velocity  in  every  initant  of  their  motion,  and 
demand  a  more  powerful  impulfe  of  the  helm  to  re- 
duce them  ;  the  application  of  which  will  operate  to 
turn  her  head  as  far  on  the  contrary  fide  of  her  courfe. 
—  The  phrafes  ufed  in  Reeling  a  fhip  vary  according 
to  the  relation  of  the  wind  to  her  courfe.  Thus,  if 
tfa  v  nd  is  fair  or  large,  the  phrafes  ufed  by  the  pilot 
or  officer  who  fuperiotende  the  (teerage  are,  port,  far. 
loud,  andjleddy.  The  firlt  is  intended  to  direct  the 
(hip's  courfe  farther  to  the  right  ;  the  fecond  is  to 
guide  her  farther  to  the  left ;  and  the  Iait  is  deftgned 
tly  in  the  line  whereon  ihe  advances, 
according  to  the  courfe  prefer ibed.  The  excefs  of  the 
firfl  and  fecond  movement  is  called  hard-a-poit,  and 
hard-a-flarboard ;  the  former  of  which  gives  her  the 
greatelt  poflible  inclination  to  the  right,  and  the  latter 
an  equal  tendency  to  the  left.  — If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
wind  is  foul  or  fcant,  the  phrafes  are  luff,  thus,  and  no 
nearer:  the  firlt  of  which  is  the  order  to  keep  her  clofe 
to  the  wind  ;  the  fecond,  to  retain  her  in  her  prefent 
fituation  ;  and  the  third,  to  keep  her  fails  full 

In  a  (hip  of  war,  the  exercife  of  fleering  the  fhip  is 
ufually  divided  amongft  a  number  of  the  moil  expert 
failor?,  who  attend  the  helm  in  their  turns  ;  and  are  ac- 
cordingly called  timoneers,  from  the  French  term  tino- 
nier,  which  figuitics  "  helmi'man."  The  itterage  is 
conftantly  fupervifed  by  the  qu*rter-mafters,  who  alfo 
attend  the  helm  by  rotation.  In  merchant- (hips  everv 
lcaman  takes  his  ruin  in  this  ftrvice,  being  directed 
therein  by  the  mate  of  the  watch,  or  fome  other  officer. 
— As  the  fatety  of  a  fhip,  and  all  contained  therein,  de- 
pends in  a  great  meafure  on  the  (leerage  or  effects  of 
the  helm,  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  managed  ihould- 
oftcn  bedUiget:ly  examined  by  the  proper  officers.   In- 
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Stem. 


Stcciri'im  (5-eed,  a   negligence   in  tin's  important  duty  appears  al- 
moft  unpardonable,  when  the  fatal  eftefta  which  may  re» 
,  fult  from  it  are  duly  conudered. 
STEGANIUM-     See  Slate. 
KTEGANOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  tract  writing, 
or  of  writing  in  ciphers,  known  only  to  the  perfonscor- 
refponding.      See  Cipher. 

STELLARIA,  Stichwort,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
«f  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  decandria,  and  order 
of  trigynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyitem  arranged  under 
the  22d  order,  Caryophylle*.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lous  and  fpreading.  There  are  five  petals,  each  divided 
into  two  fegments.  The  capfule  is  oval,  unilocular, 
and  polyfpermous.  There  are  nine  ipecics,  the  nemo- 
rum,  dichotoma,  radians,  hololtea,  graminea,  ceraftoides, 
undulata,  birlora,  and  arenaria.  Three  of  thefe  are  Bri- 
tifh  plants.  I.  Nemorum,  broad  -leaved  ftichwort.  'I  he 
(talks  are  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
branched  in  a  panicle  at  the  top.  The  leave3  are  heart- 
jhaped,  and  of  a  paler  green  on  the  under  than  on  the 
upper  fide  ;  the  lower  ones  being  fupported  by  foot- 
ftalks  which  are  hairy  and  channelled  ;  the  upper  ones 
are  feffile.  The  calyx  is  ereft,  fomewhat  hairy  and 
white  on  the  margins.  The  petals  are  bifid  almoft  to 
the  bafe.  There  is  a  fmall  nectarium  between  the 
longer  ftamina  and  the  calyx.  — 2.  Holojiea,  greater 
ftichwort.  '  The  ttalks  are  about  two  feet  long ;  the 
petals  arc  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  di- 
vided half-way  to  the  bafe.  It  is  common  in  woods 
and  hedges. — 3.  Graminea,  lefs  ftichwort.  The  ftem 
is  near  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  linear  and  entire, 
and  the  flowers  grow  in  loole  panicles.  It  is  frequent 
in  dry  paftures.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  call- 
ed bog  Jlichtuort,  with  fmooth,  oval,  feffile  leaves,  and 
few  leaves,  which  grows  often  in  wet  marfhy  places. 
The  ftalk  is  quadrangular  ;  the  petals  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  bifid  to  the  bafe. 

STELLATE,  among  botanifts,  expreffes  leaves 
which  grow  not  lefs  than  fix  at  a  joint,  and  are  arran- 
ged like  the  rays  of  a  ftar. 

STELLERA,  German  Groundsel,  in  botany: 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  odandria, 
and  order  of  monogynia ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ar- 
ranged under  the  31ft  order,  Veprecul*.  There  is  no 
calyx.  The  corolla  is  quadrifid.  The  ftamina  are  very 
lhort.  There  is  only  one  feed,  which  is  black.  The  fpe- 
cies are  two  in  number,  pafierina  and  chamaejafme. 

STELLIONATE,  in  the  civil  law,  a  kind  of  crime 
committed  by  a  fraudulent  bargain,  where  one  of  the 
parties  fells  a  thing  for  what  it  is  not ;  as  if  I  fell  an 
ellate  for  my  own  which  belongs  to  another,  or  convey 
a  thing  as  free  and  clear  which  is  already  engaged  to 
another,  or  put  off  copper  for  gold,  &c. 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  arifing  out 
of  the  root,   and  which   fuftains   the   leaves,  flowers, 
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fruits,  Sec.  By  wafhing  and  rubbing  the  flcms  of 
(ree»,  their  annua!  increafe  is  promoted  ;  for  the  me- 
thod of  doing  winch,  fee  the  article  Tree.  1 

&  r«  U  oj  a  Ship,  a  circular  piece  of  timber  into  which 
the  two  fides  of  a  (hip  are  united  at  the  fore-end  : 
the  lower  end  of  it  is  fcarfed  to  the  keel,  and  the 
bowfprit  refts  upon  its  upper  end.  The  fttm  is  form- 
ed or  one  or  two  pieces,  according  to  the  lize  of  the 
veflel  ;  and  as  it  terminates  the  iliip  forward,  the  ends 
ot  the  wales  and  planks  of  the  fides  and  bottom  are  let 
into  a  groove  or  channel,  in  the  midH  of  its  furface, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  which  operation  is  called 
rabititig.  The  outfide  of  the  ftem  is  uiually  marked 
with  a  lcale,  or  divifion  of  feet,  according  to  its  per- 
pendicular height  from  the  keel.  The  intention  of 
this  is  to  afcertain  the  draught  of  water  at  the  fore- 
part, when  the  (hip  is  in  preparation  for  a  fea- voyage, 
ice.  The  ftem  at  its  lower  end  is  of  equal  breadth  and 
thicknefs  with  the  keel,  but  it  grows  proportionally 
broader  and  thicker  towards  its  upper  extremity.  See 
Smp-Bui/iIinj>. 

STEMMATA,  in  the  hiftory  of  infefts,  are  three 
fmooth  hemifpheric  dots,  placed  generally  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  as  in  molt  of  the  hymenoptera  and  other 
claffes.     The  name  was  full  introduced  by  Linr.ieus. 

STEMODIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  didynamia,  and  order  of  angio- 
fpermia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging^  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonat.e.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  bilabiated  ;  there  are  four  ftamina  ;  each  of 
the  filaments  are  bifid,  and  have  two  antherae.  The 
capfule  is  bilocular.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  ma- 
ritima. 

8TEMPHYLA,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
exprefs  the  hulks  of  grapes,  or  the  remains  of  the 
prefiings  of  wine.  The  fame  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome 
to  exprefs  the  remaining  mafs  of  the  olives,  after  the 
oil  is  preffed  out. 

STEMPHYLITES,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  fort  of  wine  preffed  hard  from  the  huiks. 

STEMPLES,  in  mining,  crofs  bars  of  wood  in  the 
fhafts  which  are  funk  to  mines. 

In  many  places  the  way  is  to  fink  a  perpendicular 
hole,  or  (haft,  the  fides  of  winch  they  ftrengthen  from 
top  to  bottom  with  wood-work,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  falling  in  :  the  tranfverfe  pieces  of  wood  ufed  to 
this  purpofc  they  call  Jlemples,  and  by  means  of  thefe 
the  miners  in  fome  places  defcend,  without  ufing  any 
rope,  catching  hold  of  thefe  with  their  hands  and  feet. 

STEMSON,  in  a  (hip,  an  arching  piece  of  timber 
fixed  within  the  apron,  to  reinforce  the  fcarf  thereof, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  apron  fupports  the  fcarf  of 
the  ftern.  In  large  (hips  it  is  ufually  formed  of  two 
pieces. 
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CHAP.     I. 

THE  art  of  ftenography,  or  fliort  writing,  was 
known  and  praftifed  by  moll  of  the  ancient  civi- 
lized nations.  The  Egyptians,  who  were  diflinguifhtd 
for  learning  at  an  early  period,  at  firft  exprefled  their 
words  by  a  delineation  of  figures  called  hieroglyphics, 
A  more  concife  mode  of  writing  feems  to  have  been 
afterwaids  introduced,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the 
fymbol  or  picture  was  drawn.  This  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  fhort-hand  in  fome  degree.  After  them 
(Vic3e#«x-the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans*,  adopted 
different  methods  of  abbreviating  their  words  and  fen- 
tences,  fuited  to  their  refpe&ive  languages.  The  ini- 
tials, the  finals,  or  radicals,  often  ferved  for  whole 
words ;  and  various  combinations  of  thefe  fometimes 
formed  a  fentence.  Arbitrary  marks  were  likewife  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  meaning,  and  to  affiit  legi- 
bility ;  and  it  fcems  probable  that  every  writer,  and 
every  author  of  antiquity,  had  fome  peculiar  method 
of  abbreviation,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  expreffion  of 
his  own  fentimeiits,  and  intelligible  only  to  himfelf. 

It  is  alfo  probable,  that  fome  might  by  thefe  means 
take  down  the  heads  of  a  difcourfe  or  oration;  but  few, 
-very  few,  it  is  prefumed,  could  have  followed  a  lpeaker 
through  all  the  meanders  of  rhetoric,  and  noted  with 
precilion  every  fyllable,  as  it  dropt  from  his  mouth, 
in  a  manner  legible  even  to  themfelves. 

To  arrive  at  fuch  confummate  perfection  in  the  art 
•was  referved  for  more  modern  times,  and  is  Hill  an  ac- 
quilition  by  no  means  general. 

In  every  language  of  Europe,  till  about  the  clofe  of 
the  1 6th  century,  the  Roman  plan  of  abbreviating  (viz. 
fubftituting  the  initials  or  radicals,  with  the  help  of  ar- 
bitraries,  tor  words)  appears  to  have  been  employed. 
Till  then  no  regular  alphabet  had  been  invented  ex- 
prefsly  for  ftenography,  when  an  Englifh  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Willis  invented  and  publifhed  one  (b).  His 
plan  was  foon  altered  and  improved,  or  at  leaft  pretend- 
ed to  be  fo.  One  alteration  luccecded  another  ;  and  at 
intervals,  for  a  feiies  of  years  paft,  fome  men  of  inge- 
nuity  and    application  have   compofed   and    publilhcd 
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fyftems  of  ftenography,  and  doubtlefs  have  themfeivet 
reaped  all  the  advantages  that  attend  it.  But  atr;<  . 
the  various  methods  that  have  been  propofed,  and  the 
different  plans  that  have  been  adopted  by  individuals, 
none  has  yet  appeared  fortunate  enough  to  gain  gene- 
ral approbation  ;  or  proved  fufficicntly  fimple,  clear, 
and  concife,  to  be  univerfally  fludied  and  practifed. 

Some  fyilems  are  replete  with  unmeaning  fymbols, 
perplexing  arbitraries,  and  ill-judged  contractions ; 
which  render  them  fo  difficult  to  be  attained  bv  a  com- 
mon capacity,  or  ordinary  application,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  they  have  funk  into  neglect,  and 
are  now  no  longer  known  (c).  Otner  fyftems,  by  being 
too  prolix,  by  containing  a  multiplicity  of  characters, 
and  thofc  characters  not  fimple  or  ealily  remembered, 
become  ineffectual  to  the  purpofe  of  expedition,  and  are 
only  fuperior  in  obfeurity  to  a  common  hand.  Some, 
again,  not  only  rejeift  all  arbitraries  and  contractions, 
but  even  prepofitions  and  terminations  ;  which  lalt,  it" 
not  too  lavilhly  employed  and  badly  devifed,  highly 
contribute  to  promote  both  expedition  and  legibility  ; 
and  though  they  reduce  their  character  •,  to  fewer  than 
can  poffibly  exprefs  the  various  modifications  of  found, 
yet  they  make  nearly  one  half  of  them  complex.  In 
the  difpofition  of  the  vowels,  there  is  the  greateft  per- 
plexity in  molt  fyftems.  A  dot  is  fometimes  fubftitu- 
ted  for  all  the  vowels  indifcriminately,  and  the  judgment 
is  left  to  determine  which  letter  out  or  fix  any  dot  is  in- 
tended to  exprefs  ;  or  a  minute  fpace  is  allotted  them  ; 
fo  that  unlefs  they  be  arranged  with  mathematical  pre- 
cif:on  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  ; 
but  fuch  a  minute  attention  is  inconiiitent  with  the 
nature  of  fliort-hand,  which  fhould  teach  us  to  write 
down  in  a  fhort  time,  as  well  as  in  fm.'.ll  bounds,  what 
we  wilh  to  prelerve  of  what  we  hear.  Nor  is  the  plan 
of  lifting  the  pen  and  putting  the  next  confonant  in 
the  vowel's  place,  in  the  middle  of  words,  lefs  liable  to 
objections;  or  that  of  reprefenting  all  the  vowels  by 
diltincl  characters,  being  obviouQy  ill  calculated  for 
facility  and  difpatch,  and  confequently  inadmiflible  into 
any  ufeful  lyltem. 

It  is  to   be   confefled,   that  the  perfon  who  firft  pro- 
5  G  pofed 


(a)  The  value  of  ftenography  is  not  unknown  to  the  learned  ;  and  the  care  and  fuccefs  with  which  it  has  been 
lately  cultivated  in  thefe  kingdoms  will,  in  all  probability,  foon  render  it  an  objeft  of  general  attention.  No 
one,  however,  appears  to  us  to  have  ftmplified  and  improved  the  art  fo  much  as  Dr  Mavor,  author  of  Univerfal 
Stenography,  who  has  liberally  permitted  us  to  prefent  our  readers  with  a  complete  view  of  his  fcheme.  To 
thofe  who  wilh  to  become  proficients  in  Short  writing,  we  earneftly  recommend  his  entire  publication  (print- 
ed for  Cadell  and  Davis,  Strand,  London),  which  in  many  ichools  of  the  firll  reputation  now  forms  a  deferved 
claisbook. 

(b)  Mr  Locke  fays,  a  resular  method  of  fhort-writing  feems  to  be  known  and  practifed  only  in  Britain.  This 
i:i  not  now  the  caie  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  whether  characters  may  not  be  invented  to  exprela 
the  various  founds,  or  letters,  employed  in  any  language,  either  ancient  or  modern. 

(c)  A  lift  of  writers  on  ftenography.  Mr  Addy,  Aldridge,  Angell,  Annet,  Blandemore,  BlofTct,  Botley, 
Bridges,  Byrom,  Coles,  Crofs,  Dix,  Everardt,  Ewen,  Facey,  Farthing,  Gibbs,  Gneme,  Gurncy,  Heath,  Holdf- 
worth,  Hopkins,  Jeake,  Labourer,  Lane,  Lyle,  Macauley,  Mafon,  Mavor,  Metcalfe,  Nicholas,  Palmer,  Rich, 
Ridpath,  Shelton,  -Steele,  Tanner,  Taylor,  Thicknelle,  TifTen,  Webiter,  Weiton,  Williamfon,  Willis,  B.  D. 
;':J  Willis,   &C= 
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pofed  the  omifllon  of  vowels  in  'the  middle  of  words  found  free  from  the  perplexity  complained  of  in  many 

(r>),  which  it  is  obvious  are   not  wanted,  and  invented  fydems  where  abbreviation  is  admitted.     The  principal 

letters,  which  could  be  connected  as  in  a  running  hand  rules  are  new,  are  fo  eafy,  fo  extenGve  in  their  ufe,  and 

without  lifting  the  pen  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  made  fo  confident  with  expedition  and  legibility,   if  applied 

a  real  improvement  on  the   works  of  his  predeceffors.  with  judgment,    tint  they  alone  might  iuffice.     Tlie 

But,  in  fine,  molt  fydems,  either  in  their  plan  or  execu-  learner  is  however  advifed  by  no  means  to  adopt  any 

tion,   labour   under  fome  capital  deleft,  attended  with  of  them,  till  experience  has  convinced  him  that  they  may 

circumftances   highly  difcouraging  to  the  learner,  and  be  ufed  without  error  ot  injury  to  legibility.     AH  ab- 

which  in  a  great   mtafuie   defeat   the  end  of  their  in-  breviating  rules  are  fuited  to  thofe  only  who  have  made 

vention,  by  being  too  complicated  to  be  learned  with  fome  progrefs  in  the  ftenographic  art ;    for  although 

cafe  and  remembered  with  accuracy,  or  to  be  practifed  they    certainly    promote    expedition    in    a    wonderful 

with  the  expedition  which  is  requifite  ;  and  fo  difficult  manner,   and  afford  the  greater):  cafe  to  a  proficient, 

to  be  deciphered,  that  a  man  can  fcarcely  read  what  he  yet  a  learner,  as  expedition  is  not  his  firft,  though  his 

hasjuft  written.  ultimate  view,    fhould    admit  of   nothing  that  in  the 

To  obviate  thefe  defefts ;  to  provide  againft  prolixity  lead  renders  the  reading  difficult, 
and  concifenefs,  which  might  occafion  obfeurity  ;  to  ex-  C  H  A  P      II 

hibit  a  fyftem  founded  on  the  fimpleft  principles,  which 

might  be  eafily  learned  and  read,  and  yet  be  capable  of         The  Englifh  alphabet  confifts  of  twenty-fix  letters  [Thcgend 

the  utmoft  expedition — were  the  motives  that  gave  rife  fix  of  which  are  vowels,  a,  e,   i,  o,  u,  and  y  ;   and  the  principles 

to  the  prefent  attempt.  other  twenty  coufonants,   b,  c,  d,f,  g,  h,j,  k,  I,  m,  n,n<™ogra- 

This  method  will  be  found  diffeient  from  any  yet  /,  q,  r,  s,  t,  v,  iv,  x,  and  z.  F  Y- 

publifhed,  and  fuperior  to  all  in  the  difpofrtion  of  the         This  alphabet,   as  is  obferved  by  the  bed  grammari- 

vowels  and  the  facility  of  ananging  them  ;  the  confu-  ans  that  have  written  on  the  language,  is  both  defective 

Con  in  placing   which  feems  to  detract  from  the  merit  and  redundant  in  exprefling  the  various  modifications  of 

of  the   bell  performances  on   the  fubject ;  and  it  may  found  *. 

be  affirmed,  without  oftentation,  that  characters  fimpler         Cudom  or  prejudice  has  affigncd  fome  letters  a  place,  *  "w""' 

in  their  form,  and  more  perfect  in  their  union,  have  not  when   others   would    with  much   more    propriety    ex-yw,gL,»J 

been  applied  to  the  art  of  ftenoqraphy.  prefs  the  fame  found:    and  to  this  may  be  added,  that  Gn,m.y  ' 

As  well  as  it  could  be  determined,  the  fimplell  charac-  feveral  letters,   fomctimes  in  one  word,   feem  to  be  ad-  Sirr-Jjn'i 

ters  are  appropriated  to   the   letters   mod    ufimily  em-  mitted  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  perplex  a  young  be-  if^"'t'  « 

ployed  :  indeed,  as  far  as  poffible,  thofe  which  are  com-  ginner  or  a  foreigner,  as  an  obftruction  to  true  pronun-  '  "  "** 

plex  have  been  rejected  ;   but  as  it  v/as  an  object  always  ciation,  and  to  add  to  the  apparent  length  of  the  word, 

kept  in  view  that  the  writing  diould  be  on  a  line,  a  few  when  they  are  entirely  quiefcent  and  ufelefs.      That  this 

are  admitted  into  the  alphabet  for  that  reafon.  is  the  genius  of  the  orthography  of  our  language  mud 

The  ch-iracters  for  the  double  and  triple   confonants  be  perceived   by  the  mod  Superficial  obferver  ;   but  no 

are  the  eafieft  that  could  be  invented,  confident   with  modern  tongue   is    abfolutely  free  from  the  fame  ex- 

perfpicuity  (e);    for  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  ceptions.        In    particular,     the   French    has    a  great 

againft   all   obfeurity   which   might   arife  by   adopting  number  of  dormant  letters,  which,  it  is  obvious,  render 

letters  too  fimilar   in    their   formation  ;    and   with   re-  the   pronunciation   more   difficult    and    perplexing    to 

learners  (g). 

But  as  it  is  neither  our  bufinefs  nor  our  intention  to 
propofc  a  mode  ot  fpelling  different  from  that  in  com- 
mon ufe,  when  applied  to  printing  or  long-hand  writing 
(lince  feveral  innovators  in  orthography  have  fallen  into 
contempt,   and   their  plans  have  been  only  preferved  as 

cf  the  alphabet,   and   chofen  from  fome  thoufands  of  beacons  to  warn  others  of  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to 

words  in  common  ufe,  will  well  repay  the  learner  for  fubvert  eftabliflied  principles  §)  ;   we  fltall  only  obferve, 

an  hour's  trouble  in  committing  them  to  memory.  that  in  ftenography,   where   the  mod   expeditious  mdy^Tff' 

hod  is  the  bed,  if  confident  with  perfpicuity,  j)i^j0,ia 


fpect  to  the  prepofitions  and  terminations,  thofe  which 
occur  m>ft  frequently  are  expreffed  by  the  fimpleft  cha- 
racters, which  will  be  found  perfectly  eafy  in  their  appli- 
cation. 

The  atbitraries  are  few  in  number  (f),  and  the  arbi- 
trary abbreviations,  as  they  are  entirely  from  the  letters 


The  laft  chapter  lays  down  a  fcheme  of  abbreviation,     concife  rnetl 


comprifed  in  aTcw  rules,  perfectly  eafy  to  be  underftood 
and  practifed  br  proficients  in  this  art,  which  we  hope 
will  anfwer  the  expectation  of  the  author,  and  will  be 


the  following  fimple  rules  are  ftudioufly  to  be  regarded 
and  practifed. 

Rule  I.     All  quiefcent  confonants   in  word6  are  to 

be 


"'O1 


(n)  Mr  Eyrom  rejected  vowels  entirely  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  ethers  before  him  had  only  done  partially. 
Without  critically  examining  the  executive  part  of  his  performance,  which  is  very  defective,  it  mud  be  owned, 
shat  it  is  above  the  reach  ot  humen  ingenuity  to  exceed  his  general  plan  ;  which  lor  ever  mull  be  the  bafis  of 
every  future  rational  fyftem. 

(e)  Thofe  lor  th  and  :h  may  be  either  made  upright  or  doping  to  the  right. 

(f)  Thefe  are  not  by  any  means  prescribed  ;  they  may  be  employed  or  not  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
learner. 

(g)  The  Latin  and  Greek  claim  a.  juft  fuperiority  over  every  modern  tongue  in  this  nfpect.  In  them  no 
oonfufion  or  doubt  can  arife  from  the  manner  of  fpelling ;  and  the  reader  can  fcarcely  be  w.runj  (unlefs  in  quan* 
tity )  in  founding  all  the  letters  he  fees.. 
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be  dropped  ;  and  the  orthography  to  be  dircfted  only        Rule  IV.     If  a  word  begins  or  end"  with  two  or 
by  the  pronunciation  :   which  being  known  to  all,   will    more  vowels  though  Separated,   or  when  there  is  a  coa- 

fpell    lition  of  vowels,  as  in  dipthongi  and  tripthonge ;   only 
one  of  them   is   to  be  expreSfed,    which  muSt  be  that 
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render  this   art   attainable  by   thofe  who  cannot 
with  precifion  in  long  hand. 

Rule  II.  When  the  abfence  of  confonants,  not  en- 
tirely  dormant,  can  be  eafily  known,  they  may  otten  be 
omitted  without  the  le?.lt  obfeurity. 

Rule  III.  Two  or  fometimes  more  confonants  may, 
to  prorr.ote  greater  expedition,  be  exchanged  for  a  (ingle 
one  of  nearly  iimilar  found;  and  no  ambiguity  as  to  the 
meaning  enfue  (h). 


which  agrees  beil  with  the  pronunciation. 

Rule  V.  In  monosyllables,  if  they  begin  or  end 
with  a  vowel,  it  is  always  to  be  inferted,  unleu  the 
vowel  be  e  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of  this  art  ;   in  vindi- 
cation and  fuppoit  of  which  it  will  be  needltfs  to  offer 
any  arguments,   when   it  is  confdered  that  brevity  and 
Rule  IV.     When  two  confonants  of  the  fame  kind    expedition  are  the  chief  objects,  if  confident  with  lcgi- 
or  fame  found  come  together,  without  any  vowel  be-     bility;  and  the  fubfequent  Specimens  in  the  orthography 
tween  them,  only  one  is  to  be  exprefTed;  but  if  a  vowel    recommended  will,  we  hope,  be  fufficient  to  (how  that 
or  vowels  intervene,   both  are  to  be  written  :    only  ob-    there  is  no  real  deficiency  in  the  lall  mentioned  parti- 
ferve,  if  they  are  perpendicular,   horizontal,   or  oblique    cular.  g 

lines,  they  rr.uft  only  be  drawn  a  fize  longer  than  ufual;         He  who  md  us  mil  be  etrnl,  grt,  nd  mnptnt.      It  is  -Specimen 
and  characters  with  loops  mult  have  the  fize  of  their    ur  dty,  as  rfnl  bngs,  to  frv,  lv,  nd  oby  hm.  — A  mn  thtt'[themoie 
"•  heads  doubled  ||.  wd  avd  blm,  Ihd  be  frkmfpk  in  al  hs  axns,  nd  ndvr  wth",,  (^Jn' 

Might  is  to  be  written  mil,  fvhtyfr,  machine  mijlrn,  al  hs  mt  to  pis  evry  bdy.  —  I  wd  nt  frm  any  knxns  wthjhy. 
enough  enuf,  laugh  laf,  prophet  profet,  phySics_^|Wj,  a  inn  who  hd  no  rgid  fr  hmslt";  nthr  wd  I  blv  a  mn  who 
through  thro',  foreign/ares,  fovereign/sTcrfn,  pfalm/jM,  hd  ons  tld  me  a  li. — Our  is  of  al  thnos  the  mil  dfklt  to 
receipt  reft,  write  rile,  Wright  rt,  ifland  Hand,  knavery  prfrv  ntrnfhd  ;  nd  whn  ons  mpchd,  Ik  the  chltty  of  a 
tiavery,  temptation  temtat  on,  knife  ntfe.  Stick// I;  thi  :h  wmn,  nvr  fhns  wth  its  wntd  lllr.  —  Wth  gd  mnrs, 
tii,  honour  onour,  indlclment  inditement,  acquaint  aquaint,  kmplfns  nd  an  efy  pit  adis,  mny  mk  a  fgr  in  the  wrl, 
chaos  Laos,  &c.  whs  mntl   ablts  wd  iktSly  hv  rsd  thm   abv   the  rnk  of  a 

Second  rule  Strength  Jlrentk,  lensjth  tenth,  friendfhip  frenjhip,  ftmn.  —  Idlns  is  the  prnt  of  a  thfnd  msfrtns,  wch  at*  uvr 
ex'.mplifi-  conneft  cone k,  commandment  comanment,  conjunct  con-  fit  by  the  ndftrs :  it  is  a  pn  nd  a  pnfhmnt  of  itslf,  nd 
fd.  jnnt,  humble  hum'c,  lumber  lun.er,  {lumberjlumcr,  number    brngs  wut  nd  bgry  in  itstrn.  —  Vrtu  is  the  fril  thug  tht 

numer,  exemplary  exemlary,  Sec.  Slid  be  rgrdd ;   it  is  a  rwrd  or  itslf;   mks  a  inn  rfpktbl 

— , .  '  Rocks  >ox,  afts  aks  or  ax,   h&sfafo  er  fax,  districts     hr,  nd  wl  mk  hm  etrnly  hpy  hrftr. — Prd  is  a  mil  prnfs 

txcmpiifi-  dlftr>&*  or  diflrixt  affects  a/eh  or  a/ex,  afflicts  qflits  or  psn,  wch  yt  ws  plntd  by  hvn  in  ur  ntr,  to  is  ur  emlsn 
:d.  qftixi  conquer  konkr,  Sec.  to  imtt  grt  nd  wrthy  kvktrs  or  axns,  to  xt  in  us  a  si  fr 

6  Letter  liter,   little  title,  command  comand,   error  eror,    wht.is  rt  nd  git,  nd  a  ldbl  ndgnfn  gnft  oprfrs  nd  wrkrs 

'  e  terror  teror,  &c.      But  in  remember,  moment,  fijier,   and     of  any  knd  of  nkty;  in  fhrt,  to  mk  us  st  a  prpr  vlu  upu 
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fuch  like  words,  where  two  confonants  of  the  fame  name  urflve,  nd  dips  a  wrthls  flo,  hu  tvr  xltd.     Ths  fr  prd  is 

have  an  intervening  vowel,  both  of  them  mull  be  writ-  a  vrtu,  nd  my  gllly  be  kid  a  grtns  of  Q.     Bt  prd,   Ik 

ten.  othr  pfns,   gnrly  fxs  upn  ing  obgks,   or   is  apld  in  rnj 

Thefe  four  rule3,   with  their  examples,  being  care-  prprfns.     Hu  kmn  is  it   to  fe  a  rtch  whm  evry  vs  hj 

fully   confidered  by  the  learner,  will  leave  him  in   no  rndid  mfrbl,   nd  evry  fly  kntmtbl,   vlnj  hmilf  on  hs  hi 

doubt   concerning"  the  difpofition   and   management  of  brth,     nd   bftng   ths  illlrs   nflltrs,    of  whm   he    nhrts 

the  confonants  in  this  fcheme  of  (hort-writiriii  ;  we  (hall  nthng  bt  the  nm  or  ttl  !    nfllrs   who  if  thy  nu  hm,   wd 


therefore  proceed  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  application 
of  the  vowels  with  eafe  and  expedition. 

Rule  I.  Vowels, being  only  iimple  articulate  founds, 
ie  vowels  though  they  are  the  connectivee  of  confonants,  and  em- 
ployed in  every  word  and  every  fyllable,  are  not  necef- 
fary  to  be  inferted  in  the  middle  of  words ;  becaufe  the 


lulc.  for 


din  thr  dpndnt  wth  kntmt.      But  al  prd   of  ths   fit  is 
fly,  nd  evr  to  be  avdd. 

CHAP.     III. 

As  the  whole  of  this  art  depends  upon  a  regular  me- 
thod and  a  limple   alphabet,   we   have  not  only  endea- 


confonants,   if  fully  pronounced,   with  the  affillance  of     voured  to  ellablifh  the  former  on  Satisfactory  principles, 


connection,  will  always  difcover  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
and  make  the  writing  perfectly  legible. 

Rule  II  If  a  vowel  is  not  ftrongly  accented  in  the 
incipient  fyllable  of  a  word,  or  if  it  is  mute  in  the  final, 
ft  is  likewife  to  be  omitted  ;  becaufe  the  found  of  the 
incipient  vowel  is  often  implied  in  that  of  the  firft  con- 
fonant,  which  will  confequently  fupply  its  place. 

Rule  III.  But  if  the  vowel  constitutes  the  firft  or 
laft  fyllable  of  a  word,  or  is  ftrongly  accented  at  its 
beginning  or  end,  that  vowel  is  coruinualiy  to  be  writ- 
ten. 


but  have  been  careful  to  appropriate,  according  to  the 
comparative  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  fuch  charac- 
ters for  the  letters  as,  after  repeated  trials  and  altera- 
tions,  were  conceived  to  be  the   belt  adapted  for  dif- 

Patc,h'  .  0 

The  Stenographic  alphabet  confifts  of  18  diftinft  cha-gtenogTl. 

rafters  (viz.   two  for  the  vowels  and  the  reft  for  the,^ cu^ha 

confouants),  taken  from  lines  and  Semicircular  curves  ;')et' 

the  formation   and  application  of  which  we  Shall  now 

explain,  beginning  with  the  vowels. 

For  the  three  firlt  vowels,  a,  e,  and  i,  a  comma  is  ap- 

5  G  2  propriatcd 


(h)  By  this  rule  likewife  q  and  v  in  the  middle  of  words,  but  never  in  the  beginning,  may  be  exchanged 
for  i  and/,  when  they  admit  of  an  ealier  connection  with  the  following  chaiadter,  or  will  make  the  writing  ap- 
pear neater. 
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11 

Circles. 


Carves 

iines. 
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propviateJ  in  different  poficic-ns ;  and  for  the  other 
three,  o,  u,  and  y,  a  point.  The  comma  and  point, 
when  applied  to  a  and  o,  is  to  be  placed,  as  in  Plate 
CCCCLXXXII.  at  the  top  of  the  next  charafter  ;  when 
for  e  and  u,  oppofite  to  the  middle  ;  and  when  for  i  and 
y,  at  the  bottom.  t 

Tlvs  arrangement  of  the  vowels  is  the  moft  fimple 
and  diftinft  that  can  eafily  be  imagined.  Places  at  the 
top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom  of  characters,  which 
make  three  different  portions,  are  as  eafily  dill  in  ruifhed 
from  one  another  as  any  three  feparate  charafters  could 
be  ;  and  a  comma  is  made  with  the  fame  facility  as  a 
point. 

Simple  lines  may  be  drawn  four  different  ways  ;  per- 
pendicular, horizontal,  and  with  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees  to  the  right  and  left.  An  afcending  oblique 
line  to  the  right,  which  will  be  perfectly  diitinft  trom 
the  reft  when  joined  to  any  other  character,  may  like- 
wife  be  admitted.  Tb.de  characters  being  the  limplcit 
in  nature,  are  aliened  to  thofe  five  contonants  which 
moll  frequently  occur,  viz.  /,  r,  t,  c  hard  or  i,  and  c  iofc 
or  s. 

Every  circle  may  be  divided  with  a  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  line,  fo  as  to  form  likewile  four  diftinft  cha- 
racters, iheie  being  the  next  to  lines  in  the  fimplicity 
of  their  formation,  we  have  appropriated  them  for  b,  d, 
n,  and  m. 
ari]  The  charafters  expreffing  nine  of  the  confonants  are 
all  perfe6My  diftinft  from  one  another ;  eight  only  re- 
main which  are  need:ul,  viz.  /,  g  or  7.  h,  p,  q,  v,  iv, 
and  x.  To  find  charafters  for  which  we  mult  have  re- 
couife  to  mixed  curves  and  lines.  The  characters  which 
we  have  adopted  are  the  fimpleil  in  nature  after  thole 
already  applied,  admit  of  the  eafieft  joining,  and  tend 
to  preferve  lineality  and  beauty  in  the  writing. 

It  muft  be  obferved  that  we  have  no  character  for  c 
when  it'hasahard  found,  as  in  cnjlle  ;  or  foft,  as  in 
city  ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  found  of  i  or  /,  which 
in  all  cafes  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  its  place. 

Ji  likewife  k  reprtfented  by  the  fame  charaC-cr  as  /; 
only  with  this  difference,  r  is  written  with  an  afcendmg 
ilro'ke  (1),  and  /  with  a  defcending  ;  which  is  always 
to  be  Known  from  the  manner  of  its  union  with  the 
following  character  ;  but  in  a  few  mono'y'llables  where 
r  is  the  only  confonant  in  the  word,  and  confequently 
ilands  alone,  it  is  to  be  made  as  is  fhown  in  tiie  alpha- 
bet for  diftinftion's  fake. 

Z,  as  it  is  a  letter  feldom  employed  in  the  Englifh 
language,  and  only  a  coarfer  and  harder  expreffion  of  s, 
znult  be  fupplied  by  t  whenever  it  occurs  ;  as  for  Zede- 
liah  write  Htdek'iah,  &c. 

CHAP.     IV. 

The  prepofitions  and  terminations  in  this  fchetne  are 
fo  fimple,  that  the  greateft.  benefit  may  be  reaped  from 
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them,  and  very  little  trouble  required  to  attain  them  ;        13 
as  the  incip'ent  letter  or  the  incipient  confonant  of  allRules  "" 
the  prepofitions  and  of  frveral  of  the   terminations  is^i^,, 
ufed   to  exprefs  the  whole.       But   although  in   Plate imions. 
CCCCLXXXII.   fufficient  fpecimens  are  given  of  the 
manner  of  their  application,  that  the  learner  of  lefs  in- 
genuity or  more  flow  perception  may  have  every  affill- 
ance,  we  have  lubjoined  the  following  directions. 

Rt'LE  1.  The  prepofition  is  always  to  be  written 
without  joining,  yet  fo  near  as  plainly  to  Ihow  what 
word  it  belongs  to  ;  and  the  bell  way  is  to  obfeive  the 
fame  O'dcr  as  if  the  whole  was  to  be  connected. 

Rule  II.  A  prepofition,  though  the  fame  letters 
that  conflitute  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  middle  or  end 
of  a  word,  is  never  to  be  uled,  becaule  it  would  expofe 
to  obfeurity. 

Rule  III.  Obferve  that  the  prepofition  omni  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  vowel  0  in  its  proper  pofition  ;  and  for 
ami,  anta,  an'e,  by  the  vowel  a,  which  the  radical  part 
of  the  word  will  eafily  diltinguifh  trom  being  only  fimple 
vowels. 

The  fir  ft  rule  for  the  prepofitions  is  (allowing  fuch. 
exceptions  as  may  be  fecn  in  the  Plate)  to  be  oblerved 
for  the  terminations;  and  alfo  the  fecond  mutatis  mutan- 
du  ;  except  that  whenever  /is,  /us,  fys,  cious,  tious,  and 
cet  occur,  they  aie  to  be  expreffed  as  directed  in  the 
fourth  rule  for  the  confonants,  whether  in  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end  of  words (  k). 

Rule  IV.  i  he  terminative  character  for  tion,  fion*. 
cian,  cian,  tian,  is  to  be  expteffed  by  a  fmall  circle  joined 
to  the  neareft  letter,  and  turned  to  the  right ;  and  the 
plurals  lions,  Jio/is,  ctons,  cutis,  nam,  tience,  by  a  dot  on 
the  fame  fide. 

Rule  V.  The  terminative  character  for  ing,  is  to  be 
expreffed  likewile  by  a  fmall  circle,  but  drawn  to  the 
left  hand  ;  and  its  plural  ings  by  a  dot  (l). 

Rule  VI.  The  plural  lign  s  is  to  be  added  to  the 
terminative  charafters  when  neceffary. 

Rule  VII.  The  feparated  terminations  are  never  to 
be  ufed  but  in  polyfyllables  or  words  of  more  fyllahles 
than  one. 

Thefe  rules  duly  obferved  will  point  out  a  method  as 
concife  and  elegant  as  can  be  defired,  for  expreifing  the 
molt  frequent,  and  loogeft  prepofitions  and  terminations 
in  the  Englifh  language.  If  it  fhould  be  thought  ne- 
ctlfary  to  increate  their  number  by  the  addition  of 
others,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any  one  of  the  lealt 
difccrnmer.t  to  do  fo,  by  proceeding  on  the  principles 
before  laid  down. 


CHAP.     V. 


*1 


Though  a  more  concife  method  of  writing,  or  more  Rules  r 
numerous  abbreviations,  may  not  be  indifpenfably  ne-abbre«i 
ceffary,   if  the  foregoing  directions  be  praftifed  for  a"0"3* 
confiderable   time,   yet  contractions  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely 


(1)  The  charafter  for  h,  when  lineality  requires  it,  may  be  made  from  the  bottom  and  inverted  (fee  Plate 
CCCCLXXXII. )  And  often  h  may  be  omitted  entirely,  or  a  vowel  may  be  fubilituted  in  its  ftead,  without  any 
injury  to  legibility,  it  being  rather  a  breathing  than  letter. 

(  k  )  Bat  in  a  few  words  where  three  horizontal  charafters  meet,  it  will  be  better  to  exprefs  the//,  Sec.  by  the 
femielliptical  charafter  in  Plate  CCCCLXXXII.  oppofite  tious. 

(  l)  In  horizontal  charafters,  by  the  left  hand  is  meant  the  top,  and  by  the  right  the  fpace  below  the  letter  (lee 
*ng  joined,  Plate  CCCCLXXXII.)     In  all  other  charafters  the  right  and  left  pofitions  will  juturally  be  known. 
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STENOGRAPHY. 

ted  heaven  and  earth,  for  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

Rule  X.  When  there  is  an  immediate  repetition  of 
a  fentence  or  word,  a  line  is  to  be  d^awn  under  the  fen- 
tence  or  word  to  be  reDeated  :  as  Amen,  Amen,  is  to 
written  Amm  ;    but   if  any   words   intervene   before  a 
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tremely  ufeful  and  convenient  to  thofe  who  have  attain- 
ed a  proper  knowledge  of  the  fubjecl,  and  lead  to  a 
greater  degree  of  expedition,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
diminifh  the  labour  of  writing.  It  hits  been  obferved  in 
the  introduction,  that  abbreviations  are  only  to  be  em- 
ployed by  proficients  in  this  art  ;  becaufe  expedition  is 
not  the  firft,  though  the  ultimate,  objeel  in  view  :  and 
that  an  eafy  legibility  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
the  learner  ;  which,  however,  cannot  be  preferved,  if 
he  adopts  too  foon  thofe  very  rules  which  in  time  will 
afford  him  the  greateil  eafe  when  applied  with  judge- 
ment. 

The  following  fhort  and  practical  rules  will  he  found, 
we  hope,  fully  adequate  to  ever)'  purpofe  for  which  they 
■were  intended,  and  are  far  fuperior  in  the  facility  ot 
their  application  to  any  which  we  have  feen. 

Rule  I.  The  ufual  abbreviations  in  longhand  are  al- 
ways to  be  followed;  as  Mr  for  Matter,  M.  D.  for  Doc- 
tor of  Phyfic,  and  Abp.  for  Archbifhop,  &c. 

Rule  II.  Subltantives,  adjeclives,  verbs,  and  parti- 
ciples, when  the  fenfe  will  direct  to  the  meaning,  are 
to  be  exprefTed  by  their  initial  confonant  with  the  di- 
ftinguifhing  marks  exhibited  in  Plate  CCCCLXXXII. 
Viz.  a  fubftantive  mull  have  the  dot  exaftly  over  its  ini- 
tial confonant  ;  an  adjeclive  mull  have  a  dot  under  it ; 
a  verb  is  to  be  expreffed  by  a  comma  over  its  initial  con- 
fonant; and  a  participle  by  a  comma  under (m).  Thefe 
being  the  four  principal  parts  of  fpeech  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  ;  and  an  adept  will  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  know 
when  he  can  with  fafety  apply  this  rule  to  them. 

Rule  III.  To  render  the  writing  more  legible,  the 
laft  letter  of  the  word  may  be  joined  to  the  firft,  and 
the  proper  mark  applied. 

Rile  IV.  The  conftituent  or  radical  part  of  words, 
efptciallv  if  they  are  long,  will  often  ferve  for  the  whole, 
or  fometimes  the  firft  fyllable  ;  as,  we  ought  to  mode- 
rate our  ex.  by  our  circum. ;  a  man's  man.  commonly 
ftiape  his  for. 

Rule  V.  All  long  words  without  exception  may 
have  their  prepofkions  or  terminations  expreffed  by  the 
incipient  confonant  of  fuch  prepofition  or  termination. 

Rule  VI.  When  there  is  a  great  dependence  be- 
tween the  parts  of  a  fentence,  the  initial  letter  will  often 
fuffice  ;  as  A.  is  the  capital  of  Great  B. ;  the  eldeft  S. 
of  the  king  of  Great  £  is  ftylcd  prince  of  IV.  Every 
one,  it  is  prefumed,  will  allow  this  to  be  perfectly  le-, 
gible  in  longhand,  then  why  may  it  not  in  Renogra- 
phy ?  _ 

Rule  VII.  The  terminations  ttefs  and  left  may  be 
omitted;  as  faithfulnefs  is  only  to  be  written  faithful ; 
fortvordnef,  forward  ;  heed/eft,  heed  ;  Jlubbornnefs,  fhub- 
lorn,  &C. 

Rule  VIII.  The  fecond  and  third  perfons  of  verbs, 
ending  in  eth  and  efi,  may  be  expreffed  by  s  ;  as,  he 
Joves,  thou  teachei  ;  inftead  of  he  /oveth,  thou  teachejl  : 
or  even  without  1  ;  as,  he  love,  &c. 

Rule  IX.  Words  may  often  be  entirely  omitted, 
and  yet  no  ambiguity  enfue  ;  as,  In  beginning  God  crea- 


word  or  fentence  is  to  be  repeated,  the  line  mull  be 
drawn  as  before,  and  a  A  or  mark  of  omifGon  placed 
where  the  repetition  fhould  begin  ;  as,  //  it  jufl  th'  in- 
nocents  floouid  be  condemned  A  reviled  ? 

The  Contexts  of  the  Stenograph!?  Plates. 

Fabric'ius's  Reply  to  Pyrrhuj. 

As  to  my  poverty,  you  have  indeed,  Sir,  been  rightly  Ph'e 
informed.  My  whole  eftate  conftfts  in  a  houfe  of  butCCCCI-XIi:!* 
mean  appearance,  and  a  little  fpot  of  ground,  from 
which  by  my  own  labour  I  draw  my  fupport.  But  if 
by  any  means  you  have  been  perfuaded  to  think,  that 
this  poverty  makes  me  lefs  confidered  in  my  country, 
or  in  any  degree  unhappy,  you  are  extremely  deceived. 
I  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  fortune,  (he  fupplies  me 
with  all  that  nature  requires  ;  and  if  I  am  without  fu- 
perfluities,  I  am  alfo  free  from  the  defire  of  them. 
With  thti'e  I  confefs  I  fhould  be  more  able  to  fuccour 
the  neceffitous,  the  only  advantage  for  which  the  weal- 
thy are  to  be  envied  ;  but  as  fmall  as  my  poffeffions  aie, 
I  can  ftill  contribute  fomething  to  the  fupport  of  the 
ftate  and  the  afliffance  of  my  friends.  With  regard  to 
honours,  my  country  places  me,  poor  as  I  am,  upon  a 
level  with  the  richeit :  for  Rome  knows  no  qualifica- 
tions tor  great  employments  but  virtue  and  ability.  She 
appoints  me  to  officiate  in  the  mod  auguft  ceremonies 
of  religion  ;  fhe  entrails  me  with  the  command  of  her 
armies  ;  fhe  confides  to  my  care  the  moil  important  ne- 
gotiations My  poverty  does  not  leffen  the  weight  and 
influence  of  my  counfels  in  the  lenate  ;  the  Rorr.?.n 
people  honour  me  for  that  very  poverty  which  you  con- 
fider  as  a  diijrace  ;  they  know  the  many  opportunities 
I  have  had  in  war  to  enrich  myfclf  without  incurring 
cenfure  ;  they  are  convinced  of  iny  difinterefted  zeal 
for  their  piolperity  ;  ar.d  if  I  have  any  thing  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  return  they  make,  it  is  only  the  excels 
of  their  applaufe.  What  value  then  can  I  let  upon 
your  gold  and  filver  !  What  king  can  add  any  thing  to 
my  lortune  !  Always  attentive  to  difcharge  the  duties 
incumbent  on  me,  I  have  a  mind  free  tiom  lelf-reproach, 
and  I  have  an  honeft  fame.     D:..'JI:y,i  Preceptor. 

Letter  to  a  Friend  againfi  tuajle  of  Time. 

Converfe  often  with  yourfelf,  and  neither  lavifh  your 
time,  nor  fuffer  others  to  rob  you  of  it.  Many  of  our 
hours  are  ftolen  from  us,  and  others  pafs  infenfibly  away ; 
but  of  both  thefc  loffes  the  moil  fhameful  is  that  which, 
happens  through  our  own  neglecl.  It  we  take  the 
trouble  to  obferve,  we  fhall  find  that  one  confiderable 
part  of  our  lite  is  fpent  in  doing  evil,  and  the  other  in 

doing 


(m)  The  dot  or  comma  being  placed  thus  will  never  occaflon   them   to  be  millaken  for  vowels,  becaufe  they 
fhould  always  be  on  one  fide  or  other ;  whereas  the  mark  for  parts  of  fpeech  mull  coaltantly  be  placed  e.\ 
over  or  under* 
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doing  nothincr,  or  in  doing  what  we  fhould  not  do.  We 
don't  feem  to  know  the  vilue  ol  time,  nor  how  precious 
a  day  is  ;  nor  do  wc  conflder  that  every  moment  brin  s 
us  nearer  our  cud.  Reflect  upon  this,  I  entreat  yon, 
and  keep  a  Uriel  account  of  time.  Procraftination  is 
the  moil  dangerous  thing  in  life.  Nothing  is  properly 
ouis  but  the  inftant  we  breathe  in,  and  all  the  rell  is 
nothing  ;  it  is  the  only  good  we  poffefs  ;  but  then  it  is 
fleeting,  and  the  firll  comer  robs  us  of  it.  Men  are  fo 
weak,  that  they  think  they  oblige  by  giving  ot  trifles, 
and  vet  reckon  that  time  as  nothing  for  which  the  mod 
grateful  perfon  in  the  world  can  never  make  amends. 
Let  us  therefore  cor.fider  time  as  the  moll  valuable  of 
all  things  ;  and  every  moment  fpent,  without  fome  im- 
provement in  virtue  or  fome  advancement  in  goodnefs, 
as  ihe  greatefl  fublunary  lofs. 

Si  Paul's  Speech  before  Agnfpa  and  Fejlus. 

I  think  myfelf  happy,  king  Agrippa,  that  I  (hall  an- 
fwer  for  myielf  this  day  before  thee,  touching  all  things 
whereof  I  am  accufed  of  the  Jews  :  efpecially  becaule 
1  know  thee  to  be  expert  in  all  cuftoms  and  quellions 
which  are  among  the  Jews,  wherefore  I  befeech  thee  to 
hear  me  patiently.  Mv  manner  of  lite  from  my  youth, 
which  was  at  firll  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerufalem, 
know  all  the  Jews,  which  knew  me  from  the  begin- 
ning (if  they  would  teftify  I,  that,  after  the  itiaitell  IcCl 
of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Tharilee.  And  now  I  dand 
and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promife  made  by 
God  unto  our  fathers  :  unto  which  promife  our  twelve 
tribes  indantly  ferving  God  day  and  night  hope  to 
come  ;  for  which  hope's  fake,  king  Agrippa,  I  am  ac- 
cufed of  the  Jews.  Why  (hould  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  with  you,  that  God  fhould  raife  the  dead, 
when  God  himfclf  has  given  affurance  of  it  unto  all 
men,  in  that  he  hath  raifed  Chrift  from  the  dead  ?  As 
for  my  own  part,  moll  noble  Frllus,  I  own  I  once  ve- 
rily thought  that  even  1  myielf  ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jefus  ol  Nazareth.  Which 
thing  I  alfo  did  in  Jerufalem.  I  punilhed  the  faints 
oft  in  every  fynagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaf- 
pheme ;  and  being  exceedingly  mad  againft  them,  I 
pcrfecuted  them  even  unto  ilrange  cities.  In  purfuit 
of  which,  as  I  went  to  Damafcus,  with  authority  and 
commuTion  from  the  chief  prieils:  At  mid-day,  O  king, 
I  faw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  fun,  mining  about  me,  and  them  which  jour- 
neyed with  me.  And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the 
earth,  I  heard  a  voice  fpeakin^  unto  me,  and  faying  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  perfecuteft  thou 
me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  againll  the  pricks. 
And  I  (aid,  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  And  he  faid,  I  am 
Jefus  whom  thou  perfecuteft.  But  rife,  and  Hand  up- 
on thy  tcet:  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  to  make  thee  a  minifter  and  a  witnefs  both  of 
thefe  things  which  thou  hall  feen,  and  of  thofe  things 
in  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee.  Whereupon,  O  king 
Agrippa,  I  was  not  difobedicnt  to  the  heavenly  virion  : 
but  (hewed  firll  unto  them  of  Damafcus,  and  at  Jeru- 
falem, and  throughout  all  the  coafts  of  J  udea,  and  then 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  mould  repent  and  turn  to 
God.  For  thefe  canfes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.  Having  therefore 
obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day,  wit- 
aeffing  both  to  fmall  and  great,  faying  none  other  things 


than  thofe  which  the  prophets  and  Mofes  r!id  fay  (hould 
come  :  That  Chrift  (hould  fuffer,  v.  d  that  he  ihould  be 
the  fir  It  that  fhould  rife  from  the  dead,  and  ihould  (how 
light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles.  This  is  the 
real  truth  :  Believe  me,  I  am  no  peftilent  fellow,  nor 
mover  of  fedition  ;  but  always  endeavour  all  that  liei 
in  me  to  preserve  a  confeience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  towards  man  :  nor  can  the  Jews  prove  the 
thin  ,s  v.  hereof  they  now  accufe  me.  Neither  am  I, 
Fell  us,  befides  myfelf;  but  fpeak  thu3  freely  befoie  the 
kin  t,  becaufe  he  knows  thefe  things  to  be  faft  ;  yea,  1 
am  fully  perfuaded  die  king  knows  them  all  to  be  faft; 
for  they  were  not  ilone  in  a  corner.  King  Agrippa, 
believed  thou  the  prophets,?  I  know  that  thou  believed. 
And  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou  but  alfo  all  that 
hear  me  this  day,  were  altogether  fuch  as  I  am  except 
thefe  bonds.     Holmes's  Rhetoric. 

Pope  to  Atterlury. 

Once  more  I  write  to  you  as  I  promifed,  and  this 
once  I  tear  will  be  the  lall  ;  the  curtain  will  foon  be 
drawn  between  my  friend  and  me,  and  nothing  left  but 
to  wifh  you  a  long  good  night  ;  may  you  enjoy  a  (late 
of  repofe  in  this  life  not  unlike  that  fleep  of  the  foul 
which  lome  have  believed  is  to  fucceed  it,  where  we  lie 
utterly  forgetful  of  that  world  from  which  we  are  gone, 
and  ripening  for  that  to  which  we  are  to  go.  If  you 
retain  any  memory  of  the  pall,  let  it  only  image  to 
you  what  has  pleafed  you  bed  ;  fometimes  prefent  a 
dream  of  an  abfent  friend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agree- 
able converfation.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you 
will  think  lefs  of  the  time  pail  than  the  future  ;  as  the 
former  has  been  lefs  kind  to  you  than  the  latter  infal- 
libly will  be.  Do  not  envy  the  world  your  ftudies  : 
They  will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  men,  againft  whom 
you  can  have  no  complaint  ;  I  mean,  of  all  pofterity  : 
and,  perhaps,  at  your  time  of  life,  nothing  elfe  is  worth 
your  care.  What  is  every  year  of  a  wife  man's  life 
but  a  cenfure  or  critic  on  the  pad?  Thofe  whofe  date  is 
the  fhorted,  live  long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it: 
The  boy  defpifes  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy,  the  phi- 
lofopher  both,  and  the  Chrillian  all.  You  may  now  be- 
gin to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  puerility  ; 
and  you  will  never  fuffer  your  age  to  be  but  a  fecond 
infancy.  The  toys  and  baubles  of  your  childhood 
are  hardly  now  more  below  yau  than  thofe  toys  of 
our  riper  and  our  declining  years  ;  the  drums  and  rat- 
tles of  ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  bubbles  of  avarice. 
At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little  fociety, 
and  made  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large,  you  Ihould 
bend  your  talents  not  to  ferve  a  party,  or  a  tew,  but  all 
mankind.  Your  genius  fhould  mount  above  that  mid, 
in  which  its  participation  and  neighbourhood  with  earth 
hath  long  involved  it :  To  fhine  abroad,  and  to  heaven, 
ought  to  be  the  bulinefs  and  the  glory  of  your  prefent 
fituation.  Remember  it  was  at  fuch  a  time  that  the 
greated  lights  of  antiquity  dazzled  and  blazed  the  mod; 
in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile,  or  in  their  death.  But 
why  do  I  talk  of  dazzling  or  blazing?  it  was  then  that 
they  did  good,  that  they  gave  light,  and  that  they  be- 
came guides  to  mankind.  Thofe  aims  alone  are  wor- 
thy of  fpirits  truly  great,  and  fuch  I  therefore  hope 
will  be  yours.  Refentment  indeed  may  remain,  per- 
haps cannot  be  quite  extinguifhed,  in  the  nobled  minds; 
but  revenge  will  never  harbour  there;  Higher  principles 

than 
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than  thofe  of  the  firlr,  and  better  principles  than  thofe 
of  the  latter,  will  infallibly  influence  men  whofe 
thoughts  and  whofe  hearts  are  enlarged,  and  caufe  them 
to  prefer  the  wh"le  to  any  part  of  mankind,  efpecially 
to  fo  lmall  a  part  as  one's  finale  felf.  Believe  me,  my 
Lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  fpirit  entered  into  another 
life,  as  one  jnft  upon  the  edi'e  of  immortality,  where 
the  paffions  and  affections  mud  be  much  more  exalted, 
and  where  you  ought  to  defpife  all  little  views  and  all 
mean  retrofpedts.  Nothing  is  worth  your  looking  back; 


R    A    P    H    Y. 

and  therefore  look  forward,  and  make  (as  you  can)  ths 
world  look  alter  you  ;  but  take  care  it  be  not  with 
pity,  but  with  efteem  and  admiration.  I  am,  with  the 
greateit  fincerity  and  paffion  for  your  fame  as  well  as 
happinefs,  your,  &c. 

The  above  moft  charming  and  mult  affectionate  let- 
ter was  written  about  a  month  btfore  Atterbury  bi- 
fhop  of  Rochefter  was  fent  into  baiufhment,  and  is  uni- 
verfally  admired. 
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STENTOROPH'^NIC  tube,  a  fpeaking  trumpet; 
thus  called  from  Stentor,  a  perfon  mentioned  by  Homer. 
See  Trumpet. 
1  STEP,  in  a  (hip,  a  block  of  wood  fixed  on  the  decks 
or  bottom  of  a  (hip,  and  having  a  hole  in  its  upper  fide, 
fitted  to  receive  the  heel  of  a  mail  or  capftern.  The 
fteps  of  the  main  and  foremafts  of  every  (hip  reft  upon 
the  kellon,  to  which  they  are  firmly  fecured  by  knees, 
bolts,  or  fpike-nails.  The  ftep  of  the  mizen-maft  ufually 
refts  upon  the  lower  deck. 

STEPHANIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
fiogyr.ia  order,  belonging  to  the penlamlri,!  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 
der, Ste/lata.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous,  turbinated, 
and  quinqucpartite  ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  fiin- 
nel-fhaped,  having  its  tubes  curved  and  ventricofe  :  the 
pericarpium  is  a  bilocular  berry  containing  two  feeds, 
flattened  on  one  fide  and  round  on  the  other.  This 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Pfychotria.  There  is 
only  one  fpecies,  viz.  Guianenfe,  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

S  IEPHANOPHORUS,  in  antiquity,  the  chief 
pried  of  Pallas,  who  prefided  over  the  reft.  It  was 
ufual  for  every  god  to  have  a  chief  pricft  ;  that  of  Pal- 
las was  the  Stephanophorus juft  mentioned,  and  that  of 
Hercules  was  called  Dadouchus. — Stephanophorus  was 
alfo  a  priefl  that  afiifted  the  women  in  the  celebration  of 
the  fcftival  Thefmophoria. 

S  TEPHANUS  (Byzantinus),  an  able  grammarian, 
who  lived  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  He  wrote  a  Dic- 
tionary, in  which  he  made  a  great  number  of  obferva- 
tions,  borrowed  from*  mythology  and  hillory,  which 
mowed  the  origin  of  cities  and  colonies,  of  which  we 
have  nothing  remaining  but  a  mean  abridgment  by 
Hermolaus  the  grammarian  ;  but  from  that  work  the 
learned  have  received  great  light  ;  and  Sigonius,  Ca- 
faubon,  Scaliger,  Salmafius,  &c.  have  employed  them- 
felves  in  illuftrating  it, 

STEPHEN,  king  of  England.  See  England, 
n°io8,  &c. 

Stephen,  or  St  Stephen'!  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  church,  <  bfeived  on  the  26th  of  December,  in 
memory  of  the  fiift  martyr  St  Stephen. 

STEPHENS,  a  family  of  printers  deferredry  cele- 
brated. They  flourifhed  at  the  revival  of  learning, 
Sfid  contributed  a  ^reat  '"eal  towards  difpelling  the  cloud 
of  ignorance  which  liad  lo  long  overfhadowed  Europe. 
Some  of  the  cluffics  before  the  loth  century  were  in  a1 
great  meafure  loft,  and  all  of  them  were  exceedingly 
corrupted.  By  their  abilities  and  indefatigable  induftiy 
Shcfc  defefts  were  iupplied,and  the  learned  werefuruifh- 
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ed  with  beautiful  and  correft  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Stephen-. 
Roman  authors.  Thus  the  world  was  not  only  fupplied ' .  ■  ■  v  .*■ 
with  an  incxhauftible  fund  of  amufement  and  inftruftion 
in  thefe  ancient  writings ;  but  it  is  to  the  ardour  which 
they  infpired,  and  to  the  nv.dil  of  elegance  which  they 
difplayed,  that  the  prefent  advanced  ilate  of  literature 
is  in  a  great  meafure  owing. 

Henry  Stephens,  the  firft  of  thefe  illuftrious  men, 
was  born  in  France,  foon  after  the  dilcovtry  of  print- 
ing, perhaps  about  the  year  1465.  He  fettled  as  a 
printer  at  Paris,  and  was  probably  patronized  by  Louis: 
XII.  A  great  proportion  of  the  books  which  he  pub- 
lished were  Latin  :  They  are  printed  in  the  Roman 
letter,  and  are  not  inelegant,  though  fome  of  them 
abound  rather  too  much  in  contractions.  He  died  about 
the  year  1520,  and  left  behind  him  three  fons,  Francis, 
Robert,  and  Chatles.  His  widow  married  Simon  de 
Colines  (Col'.naus  in  Latin),  who  thus  got  poffeffion 
of  Henry's  printing  houfe,  and  continued  the  profeffion. 
till  his  death. 

Ot  Francis,  the  eldeft  fon,  little  more  is  known 
than  that  he  carried  on  bufmefs  along  with  his  father-in- 
law  Colinaeus,  and  that  he  died  at  Paris  in  1550. 

Robert  Stephens,  the  fecond  fon,  was  born  in  1 503. 
In  his  youth  he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  at  the  a<je  of  1 9 
had  acquited  fo  much  knowledge,  that  his  father  in-law 
entrufted  htm  with  the  management  of  his  prefs.  An 
edition  of  the  New  Tcftament  was  publifhed  under  his 
inlpection,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Paris  divines, 
w>ho  accufed  him  of  herefy,  and  threatened  to  prevent 
the  fale  of  the  book.  Soon  afier  he  began  bulinefs  him- 
fclf,  and  married  Perrete  the  daughter  cf  Jodocu-;  Ba- 
dius,  a  printer  and  an  author.  She  was  a  woman  of 
learning,  and  underftood  Latin,  which  indeed  was  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  her  fituation.  Her  hufband 
always  entertained  a  number  of  learned  men  as  correctors 
o*  the  prets  :  Being  foreigners,  and  of  different  nation,, 
they  made  ufe  o<  no  other  language  but  Latin  ;  which* 
Perrete  being  accuftomed  to  hear,  was  able  in  a  fhort  tiir.j 
not  only  to  underlland,  but  even  to  (peak  with  tolerable 
eafe. 

In   1531  he  publifhed   his  Latin   "  Thefaurus  ;"  a- 
work  of  great  importance,  w'\i.  h  he  laboured  at  for  two 
years.      The  maik  which  he  put  upon  all  his  books  was 
a  tree  branched,  with  a  man  looking  upon  it,  and  thefe 
words  noli  allum  fopere,   to  which   he   iometimes   added- 
fed  time.     In  1539,   Francis  I.   made   him   his  printer, 
and  ordered  a  new  fct  of  elegant   types  to  be  founded 
for  him.      His  frequent  editions  of  the  New  Teftamcnt- 
gave  great  offence  to  the  do&ors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
2  accufed- 
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SferVi"-  aeeufed  him  of  herefy  for  his  annotations,  and  infilled 
*-  '  v  — '  upon,  the  fupyreffiow  of fome  of  his  books.  Although 
Henry  the  French  kitij  in  fome  meafure  protected  him, 
the  pc'i  fetation  o'"  theft  divines  rendered  him  fo  unhappy, 
not  to  mention  the  expence  and  lofs  of  time  which  an 
almoft  corft.int  attendance  at  court  unavoidably  occa- 
sioned, that  in  1552  he  abandoned  his  country  and  went 
to  Geneva.  Here  he  embraced  the  Protellant  religion, 
and  thus  juftified  in  fome  meafure  the  fulpicions  of  his 
theological  enemies.  It  lias  been  affirmed  by  feveral 
writers  that  he  carried  along  with  him  the  royal  types, 
and  the  moulds  alfo  in  which  they  were  caft  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  afterwards  made  ufe  of  thofe  types. 
Bcfides,  is  it  poffiblc  that  the  author  of  fo  daring  a 
theft  could  have  been  not  only  prote&ed  in  Geneva,  but 
even  courted  and  honoured  by  the  mod;  eminent  men  of 
the  age  ?  Is  it  credible  that  luch  a  crime  could  have  been 
concealed  for  60  years;  or  that  Henry,  the  fon  and  heir 
of  the  perpetrator,  would  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  French  king,  if  Robert  Stephens  had  aded  fuch  a 
fhameful  part  ?  If  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Paris,  it  was 
not  for  theft,  but  for  having  changed  his  religion.  Af- 
ter his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  publifhed  an  account  of  the 
dilpute  between  him  and  the  Paris  divines,  which  does 
as  much  honour  to  his  abilities  as  his  Tbefaurus  does 
to  his  learning.  He  died  in  1559,  after  a  life  of 
the  mod  extraordinary  induftry.  The  books  of  which 
he  was  the  editor  were  not  fewer  than  360.  Many 
of  them  were  ancient  claffics  in  different  languages.  Se- 
veral were  accompanied  with  annotations  which  he 
collected,  and  all  of  them  were  corrected  by  collating 
manufcripts.  He  was  fo  anxious  to  attain  perfeft  ac- 
curacy, that  he  ufed  to  expofe  his  proofs  in  public,  and 
reward  thofe  who  difcovered  a  millake.  His  books  con- 
fequently  were  very  correft.  It  is  faid  that  his  New 
Teftament,  called  0  Mb -{fie am  ( becaufe  the  preface  begins 
with  thefe  words),  has  not  a  lingle  faulty 

It  was  Robert  Stephens  who  firft  divided  the  New 
Teftament  into  verfes  during  a  journey  between  Paris 
and  Lyons.  The  advantages  of  this  improvement  are 
fully  counterbalanced  by  its  defects.  It  has  deltroyed 
the  unity  of  the  books,  and  induced  many  commenta- 
tors to  confider  every  verfe  as  a  diftincl  and  independent 
aphorifm.  To  this  in  fome  meafure  is  to  be  afcribedthe 
many  abfurd  interpretations  and  creeds  that  have  been 
forced  out  of  that  book. 

By  his  laft  will  his  eftate  was  left  exclufively  to  fuch 
of  his  children  as  fhould  fettle  at  Geneva.  He  left  be- 
hind him  three  ferns,  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis. 

Charles  Stephens,  the  third  fon  of  Henry,  was, 
like  the  reft  of  his  family,  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  learned  languages.  This  recommended  him  to  La- 
zarus de  Bait,  who  made  him  tutor  to  his  fon,  and  in 
1540  carried  him  along  with  him  to  Germany.  He 
ftudied  medicine,  and  praftifed  it  with  fuccefs  in  France. 
He  did  not,  however,  forfake  the  profeffion  of  his  fami- 
ly, but  exercifed  it  in  Paris,  where  he  became  the  editor 
of  many  books  remarkabje  for  neatnefs  and  elegance. 
He  wrote  above  thirty  treatifes  on  different  fubje&s, 
particularly  on  botany,  anatomy,  andhillory.  He  died 
in  '564. 

Robert  Stephens,  the  fon  of  Robert  the  firft  of 
that  name,  did  not  accompany  his  father  to  Geneva, 
but  continued  to  profefs  tie  Catholic  religion,  and  to 


rctidc  at  Paris.     His  letter  was  remarkably  beautiful.—  6: 
He  was  made  kind's  printer,  and  died  about  1589.  *~ 

His  brother  Francis  wa6  alfo  a  printer.  He  em- 
braced the  Proteftant  religion,  and  redded  at  Geneva. 

Henry  Stephens,  the  remaining  fon  of  Robert, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1528.  He  became  the  moil  learn- 
ed and  moll  celebrated  of  all  his  family.  From  his  very 
birth  almoft  he  gave  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities,  and 
difplayed  an  ardent  paflion  for  knowledge.  The  Medea 
of  Euripides,  which  he  favv  acted  while  at  fchool,  firtt 
kindled  his  love  for  poetry,  and  infpired  him  with  the 
defire  of  acquiring  the  language  in  which  that  tragedy 
is  written.  He  intreated  his  father  not  to  condemn  him 
to  lludy  Latin,  which  he  already  underftood  from  con" 
verfation,  but  to  initiate  him  at  once  into  the  knowledge 
of  Greek.  His  father  willingly  granted  his  requeft  ; 
and  Henry  applied  with  fuch  vigour,  that  in  a  (hort 
time  he  could  repeat  the  Medea  by  heart.  He  after- 
wards ftudied  Greek  under  Peter  Danelius,  who  was  t  u- 
tor  to  the  Dauphin,  and  finally  heard  the  lectures  of 
Tufanus  and  Turnebus.  He  became  eager  at  an  early- 
age  to  underftand  aftrology,  and  accordingly  attended 
a  profeflbr  of  that  myfterious  art  ;  but  he  was  not  long 
in  discovering  its  ablurdity.  At  19  he  began  his  tra- 
vels, which  he  undertook  in  order  to  examine  foreign 
libraries,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  learned  men.  He 
fpent  two  years  in  Italy,  and  returned  into  France  com- 
pletely  mafter  of  Italian,  and  bringing  along  with  hira 
copies  of  feveral  fcarce  authors,  particularly  a  part  of 
Anacreon,  which  before  was  thought  loft. 

He  found  his  father  publiilung  an  edition  of  the  New 
Teftament,  to  which  he  prefixed  lome  Greek  verfes.— 
Soon  after,  he  vifited  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  met  with  John  Clement,  an  Englifhman,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  remaining  odes  of  Ana- 
creon. During  this  journey  he  learned  the  Spanifh  lan- 
guage, which  was  very  much  fpoken  at  that  time  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

Whether  Henry  accompanied  his  father  to  Geneva  or 
not  is  uncertain  ;  at  leaft  he  muft  have  returned  imme- 
diately to  France,  for  we  ruid  him  loon  after  eftablifhed 
at  Paris,  and  publifhing  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  In 
15^4  he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Naples.  This 
journey  w>.s  undertaken  at  the  requeft,  and  in  the 
fervice,  of  the  French  government.  He  was  difcovered, 
and  would  have  been  arrefted  as  a  fpy,  had  he  not  by 
his  addiefs  and  (kill  in  the  language  of  the  country  been 
able  to  pafs  himfelf  for  a  native  ol  Italy.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  aiTumed  the  title  of  printer  to  Ulric 
Fugger,  a  very  rich  and  learned  German  nobleman,  who 
allowed  him  a  conliderablepenlion. 

In  1560  he  married  a  relation,  as  is  generally  fuppo- 
fed,  of  Henry  Scrimigeour,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  with, 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  She  was  a  woman, 
.  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  endowed  with  the  noblclt 
fpirit  and  the  moll  amiable  difpolitions.  Her  death, 
which  happened  in  1566,  brought  011  a  difeafe  that 
had  twice  attacked  him  before.  It  was  a  difguft  at  all 
thofe  purfuits  which  had  formerly  charmed  him,  an  aver- 
fion  to  reading  and  the  light  of  books.  It  was  pro- 
bably occalioned  by  too  conftant  and  fevere  an  applica- 
tion to  literary  purfuits.  In  1572  he  publifhed  his 
Tbefaurus  Lingut  Grxctc,  one  of  the  greateft  works,  per- 
haps, that  ever  was  executed  by  one  man,  if  we  confi- 
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der  the  wretched  materials  which  more  ancient  dictiona- 
ries could  furnifh,  if  we  conlider  the  ii/e  and  perfection 
of  the  work,  and  the  immenfe  labour  and  learning  which 
mull:  have  been  employed  in  the  compilation.  This 
work  had  been  carried  on  at  a  greater  expence  than  he 
could  well  bear.  Pie  expected  to  be  reimburfed  by  the 
fale  of  the  book,  but  he  was  unfortunately  difappoiut- 
ed.  John  Scapula,  one  of  his  own  fervants,  extracted 
from  it  whatever  he  thought  would  be  mod  ferviceable 
to  Undents,  and  publilhcd  it  beforehand  in  4to.  By 
this  ail  o*  treachery  Henry  was  reduced  to  poverty. 

About  this  time  he  was  much  beloved  by  Henry  1  IT. 
of  France,  who  treated  him  fo  kindly,  and  made  him 
fuch  flattering  promifes,  that  he  refided  frequently 
at  Court.  But  thefe  promifes  were  never  fulfilled, 
owing  to  the  civil  wars  which  foon  after  ditiracted 
France,  and  the  unfortunate  death  of  king  Henry  him- 
felf.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  his  lituatiou  was 
very  unsettled.  We  find  him  fometimes  at  Paris,  fome- 
times in  Geneva,  in  Germany,  and  even  in  Hungary. 
He  died  at  Lyons  in  1598,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was 
fond  of  poetry  from  his  very  infancy.  It  was  a  cullom 
of  his  to  compofe  verfes  on  horfeback,  and  e  *n  to  write 
them,  though  he  generally  rode  a  very  mettlefome  iteed. 
His  Thefaitrus  was  his  great  work,  but  he  was  alfo  the 
authorof  fcveral  other  treatifes.  His  p>>  :ms  are  numerous: 
His  Apology  for  Herodotus  is  a  witty  fatire  on  the 
Roman  Catholics.  His  Concordance  to  the  New  Tel- 
tament  malt  have  been  a  laborious  work,  and  has  de- 
fervedly  endeared  him  to  everv  Chriftian  who  wilhes  to 
acquire  a  rational  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Scrip, 
turcs.  The  number  of  books  which  he  pubhfhed, 
though  fewer  than  his  father,  was  great,  and  fuperior  in 
elegance  to  any  thing  which  the  world  had  then  feen. 
A  great  proportion  of  them  were  Greek  ;  he  was  the  edi- 
tor, however,  of  many  Roman  and  even  of  tome  eaftern 
writings.  His  Greek  claffrcs  are  remarkably  correct ; 
the  principal  of  them  are  Homer,  Anacreon,  iEfchvlus, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pindar,  Xenophon, 
Thucydides,  Heiodottrs,  Sophocles,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Plutarch,  Plato,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  ./Efchynes,  Ly- 
f:as,  Callimachus,  Theocritus,  Herodian,  Dionyfius 
Hallicarnaffenfis,  Dion  Cafiius,  Ifocrates,  Appian,  Xi- 
phiiin,  &c.  His  temper  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is 
reprefented  as  haughty  and  fevere,  owing  probably  to 
his  difappointments.  He  left  behind  him  a  fon  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  learned 
Ifaac  Calaubon, 

Paul  Stephens,  the  fon  of  Henry,  continue4,  his 
father's  profeffion  at  Geneva.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  wrote  tranilations  of  leveral  books,  and  publiih- 
ed  a  confidcrable  number  of  the  ancient  claffics  ;  but  his 
editions  polTefs  little  of  his  father's  elegance.  He  died 
in  1627,  at  the  age  of  60,  after  felling  his  types  to 
oneChouet  a  printer. — His  fon  Antony,  the  lalt  printer 
ef  the  family,  abandoned  the  Proteltant  religion,  and  re- 
turned to  France,  the  country  of  his  anceftors.  He  re- 
ceived letters  of  naturalization  in  161  2,  and  was  made 
printer  to  the  king  ;  but  managing  his  affairs  ill,  he  was 
reduced  to  poverty,  arrd  obliged  to  retire  into  an  hofpi- 
tal,  where  he  died  in  1674,  miferable  and  blind,  at  the 
age  of  8c. 

Stephens'!  Medicine  for  the  Stone.  See  Alkali, 
n3  17. 
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STERCORARIANS,  or  Stercora^st.*,  form- 
ed  from  Jkrcus  "  dung,"  a  name  which  thofe  of  the 
Romifli  church  anciently  gave  to  tuch  as  held  that  the 
holl  was  liable  to  digeflion,  and  all  its  confequencee, 
like  other  food. 

S TERCULIA,  in  botany  :  A  genu'  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  elafs  of  monceciu,  aird  order  of  monoile/phia; 
and  in  the  natural  iyllem  under  the  ^Sth  order,  tri-y.ccet. 
The  male  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla, 
but  there  are  1  j  filaments.  The  female  calyx  is  quin- 
quepartite ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  germen  is  placed 
on  a  pillar,  and  the  capfule  is  quinquelocular,  and  many- 
feedei.  There  are  three  fpecies,  the  balanghas,  fce- 
tida,   and  platanifolium,  all  foreign  plants. 

STEREOGRAPHIC  projection,  is  the  projec- 
tion of  the  circles  of  the  fphere  on  the  plane  of  forr.e 
one  great  circle,  the  eye  being  placed  in  the  pole  of  that 
circle.      See  PiioyfCTiON  of  the  Sphere. 

STEREOMETRY,  ■Zr.fn^rp.a,  formed  of  «f«* 
folul,  and  ,*iTfiy  meafure,  that  part  of  geometry  which 
teaches  how  to  meafure  folid  bodies,  i.  e.  to  find  the  fo- 
lid  ty  or  folid  contents  of  bodies  ;  as  globes,  cylinders, 
cubes,   veffcls,  fhips,   fee. 

STERNOTOMY,  formed  from  r.p.v,  and  tn 
ff8ion,  the  <t»t  or  act  of  cutting  folids,  or  making  fac- 
tions thereof;  as  walls  and  other  membranes  in  the  pro- 
files  of  architecture. 

STERILI  TY,  barrennefs,  in  oppofitiou  to  fertility. 
It  has  been  averted  by  many  authors,  that  all  monilers 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  different  fpecies  of  animals, 
iuch  as  mules,  are  barren  ;  but  this  does  not  hold  uni- 
versally, even  with  the  mule,  which  is  the  inftance  mod 
generally  adduced.     See  Mule. 

Sterility  in  women  fometimes  happens  from  a  mifcar- 
riage,  or  violent  labour  injuring  forr.e  of  the  genital 
parts ;  but  one  of  the  moil  frequent  caui'es  is  the  ("up. 
predion  of  the  lnenilrual  flux. — There  are  other  cauics 
ariiing  from  various  dileafes  incident  to  thofe  parrs';  by 
which  the  uterus  may  be  unfit  to  receive  or  retain  the 
male  feed  ; — from  the  tuba?  fallopianx  being  too  ihort, 
or  having  loll  their  erective  power  ;  in  either  of  which 
cafes  no  conception  can  take  place  ; — from  univerlal  de- 
bility arrd  relaxation  ;  or  a  local  debility  of  the  genital 
lyfttm  ;  by  which  means,  the  parts  having  loll  their 
tone  or  contractile  power,  the  femen  is  thrown  off  im- 
mediately pujl  coitum ; — from  imperforation  of  the  va- 
gina, the  uterus,  or  the  tuhre,  or  from  difeafed  ovas,  &c. 
Hence  medical  treatment  can  only  avail  in  cafes  ariiing 
from  topical  or  univerfal  debility  ;  in  correcting  irregu- 
larities of  the  menftrual  flux,  or  in  removing  tumors, 
cicatrices,  or  conductions  of  the  paffage,  by  the  art  of 
furgery. 

Si'ERIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  pentamlria,  arrd  order  of  (Sgynia.  The 
calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  wheel  fhaped  ;  the 
berry  is  unilocular,  and  many  feeded.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  the  javana,  a  foreign  plant. 

STERLING,  an  epithet  by  which  genuine  Englifh 
money  is  diftinguifhed.     It  is  unneceffary  to  mention 
the  various  conjectures  of  antiquaries  about  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  appellation.     The  mell  probable  Bt*if* 
opinion  feems  to  be  this,  that  fome  artifts  from  Ger-  ^.''"'-V-^ 
many,  who  were  called  EJierlings,  from  the  lituatiou  of  J;„  V0L 
their  country,  had  been  employed  in  fabricating  ouriii.  p.  341. 
5  H  money, 
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money,  which   confided   chiefly  of  filver  pennies  ;  and 
t  that  from  them  the  penny  was  called   an   efter/ing,   and 
our  money  efterltng  orjler/ing  money. 

STERN,  the  pbfterior  face  of  a  (hip  ;  or  that  part 
which  is  reprefented  to  the  view  of  a  (pe&ator,  placed 
on  the  continuation  of  the  keel  behind.  The  tlern  is 
terminated  above  by  the  taffarel,  and  below  by  the  coun- 
ters ;  it  is  limited  on  the  fides  by  the  quarter-pieces,  and 
■the  intermediate  fpace  comprehends  the  galleries  and 
windows  of  the  different  cabins.  See  S^'-hr-tur  of  a 
Sh'p,  Snip,  and  Simp-buildins. 

Htkrn-FjJ},  a  rope  ufed  to  confine  the  ftern  of  a 
fhip  ot  boat  to  any  wharf  or  jetty-head,   &c. 

SrsRN-Mofi,  in  fea  language,  ulually  denotes  that 
part  of  a  fleet  of  (hips  which  is  in  the  rear,  or  farchelt 
a-ftern,  as  oppofed  to  head-mod. 

Stfrn-PuJI,  a  long  ftraight  piece  of  timber  erefted 
on  the  extremity  of  the  keel,  to  luflain  the  rudder  and 
terminate  the  fhip  behind. 

This  piece,  which  is  cxprefTcd  by  B  in  the  pieces  of 
the  hull,  Plate  CCCCLIV.  fig.  i.  ought  to  be  well  fe- 
cured  and  fupported  ;  btcaufe  the  ends  of  all  the  lower 
planks  of  the  (hip's  bottom  are  fixed  in  a  channel,  cut 
on  its  furface  ;  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  rudder  is 
fuflained  by  it. 

SmRN-Sheels,  that  part  of  a  boat  which  is  contained 
between  the  (Urn  and  the  a'tmoft  or  hindmoit  feat  of 
the  rowers.  It  is  generally  furnithed  with  benches  to 
p.ccommodate  the  pafTengers.     See  Boat. 

STERNA,  the  Tern;  a  genus  of  birds  arranged 
under  the  order  of  palmipedes.  The  marks  of  this  ge- 
nus are  a  drai^ht,  (lender,  pointed  bill,  linear  noitrils,  a 
flender  and  (harp  tongue,  very  long  wings,  a  fmall  back 
toe,  and  a  forked  tail.  There  are  25  fpecies,  accordir  » 
to  Dr  Latham  ;  the  cafpia,  cayana,  furinamenfis,  futi- 
ginofa,  africana,  flolida,  philippina,  fimplex,  nilotica, 
bcyhi,  ftriata,  vittata,  fpadicea,  pifcata,  hirundo,  pa- 
nnya,  cinerea,  alba,  minuta,  fineniis,  aultrnlis,  metopo- 
leucos,  fiffipes,  nigra,  and  obfeura.  Three  of  thtle 
only  aie  found  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  hirundo,  minuta, 
and  fiffipes. 

1.  The  hirundo,  common  tern,  or  great  fea-fwallow, 
weighs  four  ounces  one-quatter;  the  length  is  1 4  inches; 
the  breadth  30  ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  of  a  fine  crim- 
fon  ;  the  former  tipt  with  black,  ftraight,  (lender,  and 
(harp-pointed  ;  the  crown,  and  hind  part  of  the  head, 
black  ;  the  throat,  and  whole  underfide  of  the  body, 
white;  the  upper  part,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  a 
fine  pale  grey.  The  tail  confids  of  12  feathers;  the 
exterior  edges  of  the  three  outmoft  are  grey,  the  reft 
white  ;  the  exterior  on  each  fide  is  two  inches  longer 
than  the  others  :  in  flying,  the  bird  frequently  clofes 
them  to;  ether,  fo  as  to  make  them  appear  one  (lender 
feather. 

This  is  a  very  common  fpecies  ;  frequents  our  fea- 
coafts  and  banks  of  lakes  and  riveis  during  the  fummer, 
but  mod  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea.  It 
is  found  aifo  in  various  parts  of  Euiope  and  Afia,  ac- 
cording to  the  fcafon  ;  in  the  fummer  as  far  as  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen,  migrating  in  turn  to  the  fouth  of 
Aulhia  and  Greece.  It  lays  three  or  four  eggs  about 
the  month  of  June,  of  a  dull  olive  colour,  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  in  length,  marked  with  irregular  black 
fpots,  intermixed  with  fome  others  of  a  fmaller  f:ze,  and 
Id's  bright ;  the  little  end  is  ajrrioft  free  from  any  mark- 
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in~s.  Thcfe  are  laid  among  the  grafs  or  mofs.  The 
young  are  hatched  in  July,  and  quit  the  nclt  very  foon 
after.  They  are  carefully  led  by  their  parents,  and  fly 
in  about  fix  weeks.  This  bird  appears  to  have  all  the 
adlions  on  the  water  which  the  (wallow  has  on  land, 
flamming  on  the  furface,  and  feizing  on  every  infect 
which  comes  in  its  way  ;  befides  which,  the  moment  it 
(pies  a  fifh  in  the  water,  it  darts  into  that  element,  and 
(tizing  its  prey  arifes  as  quickly  to  the  place  from 
which  it  dipped. 

Thefe  birds  are  alf»  found  in  America;  come  into 
New  England  in  Mav,  and  go  away  in  autumn,  and  are 
called  there  the  mackarel  gull.  At  Hndfon's  Bay  they 
are-  known  by  the  name  of  black-head.  They  ate  obferved 
to  lay  their  eggs  in  fmall  hollows  on  the  Ihoie,  lometimes 
lined  with  a  few  leaves,  'they  are  often  found  in  great 
numbers  or.  the  iflctsinthe  middle  of  the  liver.'.,  and  arc 
thought  good  eating.  The  natives  of  Hudlon's  Day  call 
them  Kenoucb  ene  <>u  heajk.  They  are  bold,  not  fearing 
mankind,  and  in  the  time  of  incubation  will  attack  any 
one,  frequently  daiting  down  (^  as  to  touch  a  pcrlon'j 
hat,  without  his  giving  the  lead  offence. 

2 -The  minuta,  or  I  mailer  fea-fwallow,  (called  by  Lin- 
na;us  la' us  minuta),  weighs  only  two  ounces  five  grain-.  ; 
the  length  8  inches  and  a  half;  the  breadth  19  and  a 
half.  The  bill  is -yellow,  tipt  with  black  ;  the  lore-head 
and  cheeks  white  ;  from  the  eyes  to  the  bill  is  a  black 
line  ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  hind  part  black  ;  the  bread, 
and  under  iide  of  the  body  clothed  with  feathers  fo  clofely 
fet  together,  and  of  luch  an  exquilite  rich  glois  and  fo  fine- 
a  white,  that  no  falin  can  be  compared  to  it:  the  back  and 
wings  of  a  pale  grey  :  the  tail  fhort,  lei's  forked  than 
that  of  the  tormer,  and  white  :  the  legs  yellow  :  the 
irieles  dulky. — Thefe  two  foecics  aie  very  delicate,  and 
feem  unable  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on 
our  fhoies  during  winter,  for  we  oblerve  that  they  quit 
their  breeding  places  at  the  approach  of  it,  and  elo  not 
return  till  fpiing.  The  manners,  haunts,  and  lood  of 
this  fpecies  are  the  fame  with  thole  of  the  former  ;  but 
they  are  far  lefs  numerous. 

.;.  The  fffi'.-es,  or  black  tern,  is  of  a  middle  fize  be- 
tween the  firft  and  lecond  ipecies.  The  uuial  length  is 
10  inches  ;  the  breadth  24  ;  the  weight  two  ounces  an  i 
a  half.  The  head,  neck,  bread,  and  belly,  a:,  far  as  the 
vent,  are  black  ;  beyond  is  white  ;  the  male  has  a  white 
fpot  under  its  chin  ;  the  back  Enel  wings  are  of  a  deep, 
alh  colour  :  the  tail  is  (hort  and  forked  ;  the  exterion 
feather  on  each  (ide  is  white  ;  the  others  afh-coloured  :. 
the  legs  and  feet  of  a  dufky  red.  Mr  Ray  calls  this  a 
cloven-footed  gull,  as  the  webs  are  depreffed  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  form  a  crelccut.  Thcie  birds  irequent  trcfti 
waters,  breed  on  their  banks,  and  lay  three  fmall  eggs 
of  a  deep  olive  colour,  much  fpotted  with  black.  They 
are  found  during  fpiing  and  fummer  in  valt  numbers  in 
the  Eens  of  Lincolnshire,  make  an  inceffant  noiie,  and. 
feed  on  flies  as  well  as  water  infedts  and  fmall  fifh.  Birds 
of  this  fpecies  are  feen  very  remote  irom  land.  Kalm 
faw  flocks  of  hundreds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  midway 
between  England  and  America,  and  a  later  voyager  law 
one  240  leagues-from  the  Lizard,  in  the  fame  ocean. 

STERNE  (Laurence),  an  Englim  writer  ot  a  very 
peculiar  cad,  was  bom  at  Clomwell,  in  the  louth  of  Ire- 
land, on  24th  November  1713.  His  father  Roger  Sterne 
was  the  grandfon  of  Sterne  archbifhop  of  Yoik,  wha 
has  been  luppofcd,  we  know  not  upjn  what  grounds* 
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to  have  been  the  author  of  the  excellent  book  intitkd 
"  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  Laurence  inherited  no- 
thing of  his  anceftor's  manner  of  writing,  but  rather  re- 
fembled  Rabelais,  whofe  wit  he  carried  with  him  even 
into  the  pulpit. 

In  1722  he  was  fent  to  fchool  at  Halifax  in  York- 
shire, where  he  continued  till  1752,  when  he  was  remo- 
ved to  Jefus  College  in  Cambridge.  How  long  he  re- 
Cded  in  college,  or  what  progrels  he  made  in  literature 
or  fcience,  is  not  known  :  his  works  dilplay  rather  na- 
tive genius  than  profound  erudition.  Upon  quitting 
the  uuiverfity  he  went  to  York,  and  being  in  orders  was 
prefented  to  the  living  of  Sutton  by  the  inteicft  of  his 
uncle  Dr  Sterne,  a  prebendary  of  that  church.  In  1741 
he  married,  and  was  fcon  afterwards  made  a  prebendary 
of  York,  by  the  intcrelt  alio  of  his  uncle,  who  was  then 
upon  vety  good  terms  with  him  ;  but  "  quickly  quarrel- 
led with  him  (he  fays),  and  became  his  bittereft  ene- 
my, becaufe  he  would  not  be   a  party  man,  and  write 


STERNOMANTIS,   in  antiquity,   a   designation  S'.i-rn^ftr--., 
given  to  the  Delphian  prietlcis,  m  >re  ufually  called  Pv> 
thia. —  Sternomantis  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  one  that  had  s. 
a  prophefying  demon  within  him.  •         '-     1 

STERNOMASTOID^LUS,  a  mufcle.  See  Table 
of  the  Mufchs,  under  Anatomy. 

STERNOTHYRCIDEUS,  a  mufcle.  See  Table 
of  the  Mufcies,  under  Anatomy. 

STERNUM.     See  Anatomy,  n°  37. 

STERNUTATIVE,  or  Sternutatory,  a  medi- 
cine proper  to  produce  fneezing.     See  Sneezing. 

STETIN,  or  Stettin,  a  feaport  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  capital  of 
Hither  Pomerania,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a 
caftle.  It  had  long  a  famous  fchool,  which  the  wars  of 
Germany  never  difturbed.  The  ancient  dukes  of  Po- 
merania refided  here  ;  and  it  was  taken  by  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  in  1676,  but  given  to  Sweden  by  the 
treaty   of  Nimeguen.      In   1 7  13  it  fubmittcd  to  the  al- 


paragraphs  in  the  newfpapers."      By  his  wife's  means     lies;  and  then  thefaid  ele&or  was  put  in  pofleffion  again 


he  got  the  living  of  Stillington,  but  remained  near  20 
years  at  Sutton,  doing  duty  at  both  places.  He  was 
then  in  very  go'od  health,  which,  however,  foon  after 
forfook  him  ;  and  books,  painting,  riddling,  and  (hoot- 
ing, were,  as  he  tells  us,  his  amufements. 

In  1760,  he  went  to  London  to  publifh  his  two 
firft  volumes  of  "  Triftram  Shandy  ;"  and  was  that 
year  prefented  to  the  curacy  of  Cox  wold.     In  1762  he 


of  this  important  place,  which  is  a  bulwark  to  the 
Marche  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  the  fortifications  have 
been  greatly  improved.  It  is  now  a  flourifhing  place, 
and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Oder,  72  miles  north  of  Francfort,  and  70  north 
by  eaft.  of  Berlin.  E.  Long.  14.  3H.  N.  Lat.  $x.  ic. 
The  duchy  is  1 25  miles  in  length,  and  borders  upon 
Mecklenburg,    and    partly   upon    Brandenburg.     The 


went  to  France,  and  two  years  after  to  Italy,  for  the     breadth   is  from  17  to  25  miles,   and   it  is  divided  by 
recovery  of  his  health  ;  but  his   health  never  was  reco-     the  river  Oder  into  two  parts 


vertd.  He  languished  under  a  confumption  of  the 
lungs,  without  the  flighteft  depreffion  of  Spirits,  till 
j 768,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  terreftrial  exiSl- 
ence. 

The  works  of  Sterne  are  very  generally  read.  They 
conuft  of,  I.  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Triftram  Shan- 
dy; 2.  Sermons;  3.  A  Sentimental  Journey  ;  4.  Let- 
ters, publifhed  Since  his  death.  In  every  fcrious  page, 
and  in  many  of  much  levity,  the  author  writts  in  praife 
of  benevolence,  and  declares  that  no  one  who  knew  him 
could  fuppofe  him  one  ot  thofe  wretches  who  heap  mis- 
fortune upon  misfortune  :  But  we  have  heard  anecdotes 
«f  him  extremely  well  authenticated,  which  proved  that 
it  was  eafier  for  him  to  praife  this  virtue  than  to 
practife  it.  His  wit  is  univerfally  allowed  ;  but  many 
readers  have  perfuaded  themfelves  that  they  found  wit 
in  his  blank  pages,  while  it  is  probable  that  he  intend. 
td  nothing  but  to  amufe  himlelf  with  the  idea  of  the 
fage  conjectures  to  which  thefe  pages  would  give  occa- 
sion. Even  his  originality  is  not  fuch  as  is  generally 
fuppofed  by  thofe  fond  admirers  of  the  Shandean  man- 
ner, who  have  prefumed  to  compare  him  with  Switt, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Butler.  He  has  borrowed  both  mat- 
ter and  manner  from  various  authors,  as  every  reader 
may  be  convinced  by  the  learned,  elegant,  and  candid 
comments  on  his  works  publifhed  by  Dr  Farrier,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Manchester. 

STERNOCOSTALES,  commonly  called  the  muf- 
culi  triangulares  Jlerni,  in  anatomy,  art  five  pairs  of 
Helhy  planes,  dilpoled  more  or  let's  obliquely  on  each  fide 
the  iternum,  on  the  inlides  of  the  cartilages  of  the  lc- 
cond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  Sixth  true  ribs. 

STERNO-hyoidjeus,  in  anatomy.  See  Table  of 
the  Mufcies,  under  the  article  Anatomy. 


STEW,  a  fmall  kind  of  fiSh- pond,  the  peculiar  ufe 
of  which  is  to  maintain  fiih,  and  keep  them  in  readinefs 
for  the  daily  ufe  of  the  family,  &c. 

Stews  (from  the  French  ejluves,  i.  e.  thermit,  bal- 
neum), thofe  places  which  were  permitted  in  Eng- 
land to  women  of  profeffed  incontinency,  and  that  for 
hire  would  proftitute  their  bodies  to  all  comers;  fo  call 
ed,  becaufe  uiffolute  peifons  are  wont  to  prepare  them 
felves  for  venereous  ails  by  bathing;  and  hot  baths  were 
by  Homer  reckoned  among  the  effeminate  fort  of  plea- 
fures.  Thefe  ftews  were  fuppreffed  by  King  Hen.  VIII. 
about  the  year  1546. 

STEWARD  (Jcmfcallus,  compounded  of  the  Saxon 
Jleda,  i.e.  "room;"  or  Jlead  and  uejr,/,  "  a  ward"  or 
"keeper"),  an  officer  appointed  in  anothei's  itead  or 
place,  and  always  taken  for  a  principal  officer  within  his 
jurisdiction.  Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds.  The 
greateft  officer  under  the  crown  is  the  lord  high-fteward 
of  England,  an  office  that  was  anciently  the  inheritance 
of  the  earls  of  Leicefter,  till  forfeited  by  Simon  de 
Mountfort  to  King  Henry  III.  But  the  power  of  this 
officer  is  fo  very  gieat,  that  it  has  not  been  judged  fafe 
to  trull  it  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  Subject,  except- 
ing only  pro  hac  vice,  occasionally  :  as  to  officiate  at  a 
coronation,  at  the  arraignment  ot  a  nobleman  for  high- 
treafon,  or  the  like.  During  his  office,  the  Steward 
bears  a  white  flaff  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  trial,  &C.  end- 
ed, he  breaks  the  Haft",  and  with  it  his  coinmiffion  ex- 
pires. There  is  likewife  a  lord-fteward  o;  the  king's 
houkhold,  who  is  the  chief  officer  o!  the  king's  court, 
has  the  care  of  the  king's  houfe,  and  authority  over  all 
the  officers  and  fervants  of  the  houfehold,  except  fuch 
as  belong  to  the  chapel,  chamber,  and  ftable. 

Steward,  an  officer  in  a  (hip  of  war,  appointed  by 

the  puifer  to  Uillribute  the  different  fpecies  of  provi- 
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Stiward.    fions  to  the  officers  and  crew  ;  for  which  purpofc  he  is  are  therein  the  judges  both  of  law  and  faft,   and  the  Stewm 

* v furnifhed  with  a  mate  and  proper  affittants.  liigh-itewaid  has  a  vote  with   the   rctt  in  right  of  his  "— ~v- 

Court  of  the  Lord  Hi^h  Steiiard  of  Great  Britain,  is  peerage.  But  in  the  court  of. the  lord  high-lleward, 
a  court  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  peers  indicted  for  trea-  which  is  held  in  the  recefs  of  parliament,  he  is  the  lole 
fon  or  felony,  or  for  mifprifion  of  either.  The  office  of  judge  of  matters  of  law,  as  the  lords  triors  are  in  matters 
this  great  magillrate  is  very  ancient,  and  was  formerly  of  tad  ;  and  as  they  may  not  interfere  with  him  in  re- 
hereditary,  or  at  leatl  held  for  life,  or  Jum  bene  fe  gtjfc  gulating  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  fo  he  has  no 
rit:  but  now  it  is  ufually,  and  hath  been  for  many  cen-  right  to  intermix  with  them  in  giving  any  vote  upon 
turies  pail,  granted  pro  h ic  vice  only  ;  and  it  hath  been  the  trial.  Therefore,  upon  the  conviction  and  attain- 
»he  conftant  practice  (and  therefore  feems  now  to  have  der  of  a  peer  for  murder  in  full  parliament,  it  hath  been 
become  neceffary)  to  grant  it  to  a  lord  of  parliament,  holden  by  the  judges,  that  in  caie  the  day  appointed  in 
clfe  he  is  incapable  to  try  fuch  delinquent  peer.  When  the  judgment  -for  execution  fhould  lapfe  bttore  execu- 
fuch  an  indictment  is  therefore  found  by  a  grand  jury  tion  done,  a  new  time  ot  execution  may  be  appointed 
of  freeholders  in  the  King's  bench,  or  at  the  affiles  be-  by  either  the  high  court  of  parliament  during  its  fit- 
fore  the  indices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  it  is  to  be  removed  ting,  though  no  high-lleward  be  exillin ;,  or,  in  the  re- 
by  a  writ  of  certiorari  into  the  court  of  the  lord  high-  eels  or  parliament,  by  the  court  of  King's  bench,  the 
fteward,  which  has  the  only  power  to  determine  it.  A  record  being  removed  into  that  court. 
peer  may  plead  a  pa.-don  before  the  court  of  King's-  It  has  been  a  point  of  lorue  controverfy,  whether  the- 
bench,  and  the  judges  have  power  to  allow  it,  >n  order  bifhops  have  now  a  right  to  fit  in  the  court  of  the  lord- 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  appointing  an  high-flevvard  high-lleward  to  try  indictments  ot  treafon  and  miipri- 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  fuch  plea:  but  he  lion.  Some  incline  to  imagine  them  included  under 
may  not  plead  in  that  inferior  court  any  other   plea,  as  the  general  words  ot  the  ftatute  of  King  William  "  all 
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guilty  or  not  cuilty.of  the  indictment,  but  only  in  this 
court  ;  becaufe,  in  confequence  of  iuch  plea,  it  is  pof- 
fible  that  judgment  or  death  might  be  awarded  againft 
him.  The  king,  therefore,  in  cafe  a  peer  be  indifted  of 
treafon,  felony,  or  mifprifion,  creates  a  lord  high-lleward 
pro  hac  vice  by  commiffion  under  the  great  feal  ;  which 
recites  the  indictment  fo  found,  and  gives  his  Grace 
power  to  receive  and  try  it  fecundum  legem  et  confuetudi* 
nem  Anglit.  Then  when  the  indictment  is  regularly  re- 
moved by  writ  of  certiorari,  commanding  the  inferior 
court  to  certify  it  up  to  him,  the  lord  high-lleward  di- 


peers  who  have  a  right  to  fit  and  vote  in   parliament  ;" 

but  the  exprelhon  had  been  much  clearer,  if  it  had  been 
"  all  lords,"  and  not  "  all  peers  ;'  for  though  bilhops, 
on  account  of  the  baronies  annexed  to  their  Liihoprics, 
are  clearly  lords  of  parliament,  \  et  their  blood  not  be- 
ing ennobled,  they  arc  not  um'verlally  allowed  to  be 
peers  with  the  temporal  nobility  :  and  perhaps  this 
word  might  be  inferted  purpolely  with  a  view  to  ex- 
clude them.  However,  there  is  no  initance  of  their  fit- 
ting on  trials  for  capital  offences,  even  upon  impeach- 
ments or  indictments  in  full  parliament,  much  lcls  in  the 


reds  a  precept  to  a  fergear.t  at  arms,  to  fummon  the  court  we  are  now  treating  ot  ;  for  indeed  they  ufually 
lords  to  attend  and  try  the  indi&ed  peer.  This  pre-  withdraw  voluntarily,  but  enter  a  protefl,  declaring 
cept  was  formerly  iflued  to  fummon  only  18  or  20  fe-  their  right  to  flay.  It  is  obfervablc,  that  in  the  1  ith 
lefted  trom  the  body  of  the  peers;  then  the  number  chapter  of  the  conllitutions  of  Clarendon,  made  in  par- 
came  to  be  indefinite;  and  the  cullom  was  for  the  lord-  liament  J  1th  Hen.  II.  they  are  exprefsly  excufed,  ra- 
il igh-fteward  to  fummon  as  many  as  he  thought  proper  ther  than  excluded,  from  fitting  and  voting  in  trials, 
(but  of  late  years  not  lefs  than  23)  ;  and  that  thole  when  they  come  to  concern  life  or  limb  :  epifcopi,  fuut 
lords  only  fhould  fit  upon  the  trial;  which  threw  a  cttteri  bar  ones,  debent  intereji  judiciis  cum  baronibus,  quouf- 
monili  ous  weight  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  que  perveniatur  ad  diminutionem  membiorum  vcl  ad  mor~ 
and  this  its  great  officer,  of  felefting  only  fuch  peers  as  tern.  And  Becket's  quarrel  with  the  king  hereupon 
the  then  predominant  party  fhould  moll  approve  of.  was  not  on  account  of  the  exception  (which  was  agree- 
And  accordingly,  when  the  earl  of  Clarendon  fell  into  able  to  the  canon  law),  but  of  the  general  rule,  that 
difgrace  with  Charles  II.  there  was  a  defign  formed  to  compelled  the  bilhops  to  attend  at  all.  And  the  deter- 
prorogue  the  parliament,  in  order  to  try  him  by  a  fe-  ruination  of  the  houfe  of  lords  in  the  earl  of  Danby's 
left  number  of  peers ;  it  being  doubted  whether  the  cafe,  which  hath  ever  fince  been  adhered  to,  is  conlo- 
whole  houfe  could  be  induced  to  fall  in  with  the  views  riant  to  thefe  .conllitutions  ;  "  that  the  lords  fpiritual 
of  the  court.  But  now,  by  ftatute  7  W.  III.  c.  3.  up-  have  a  right  to  flay  and  fit  in  court  in  capital  cafes,  till 
on  all  trials  of  peers  for  treafon  or  mifprifion,  all  the  the  court  proceeds  to  the  vote  of  guilty  or  not  guilty." 
peers  who  have  a  right  to  fit  and  vote  in  parliament  It  mull  be  noted,  that  this  rel'olution  extends  only  to 
ihall  be  fummoned  at  leafl  20  days  before  fuch  trial,  to  trials  in  full  parliament  ;  for  to  the  court  of  the  lord 
appear  and  vote  therein  ;  and  every  lord  appearing  (hall  high-lleward  (in  which  no  vote  can  be  given,  but  mere- 
vote  in  the  trial  of  fuch  peer,  firfl  taking  the  oaths  of  ly  that  of  guilty  or  not  guilty},  no  bilhop,  as  fuch,  ever 
allegiance  and  fuprernacy,  and  fubferibing  the  declara-  was  or  could  be  fummoned  :  and  though  the  (latute  of 
tiorT againft  popery.  King  William  regulates  the  proceedings  in  that  court, 
During  the  feffion  of  parliament,  the  trial  of  an  in-  as  well  as  in  the  curt  of  parliament,  yet  it  never  in- 
difted peer  is  not  properly  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high-  tended  to  new-model  or  alter  its  conltitution;  and  con- 
fteward,  but  before  the  court  feft  mentioned  of  our  lord  fequently  does  not  give  the  lords  fpiritual  any  right,  in 
the  king  in  parliament.  It  is  true,  a  lard  high -fteward  cafes  of  blood,  which  they  had  not  before.  And  what 
is  always  appointed  in  that  cafe  to  regulate  and  add  makes  their  exclufion  more  reafonable  is,  that  they  have 
weight  to  the  proceedings  :  but  he  is  rather  in  the  na-  no  right  to  be  tried  themfelves  in  the  court  of  the  lord 
ture  or  a  fpeaker^ro  tempore,  or  chairman  of  the  court,  high-lleward,  and  therefore  furely  ought  not  to  be 
than  the  judge  of  it;  for  the  collective  body  of  the  peeis  judges  there.     For   the  privilege  of  being  thus   tried 

4.  depends 
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ffewart),  depends  upon  nobility  of  blood  rather  than 
[  Siewjrr.  j,oufe,  as  appears  from  the  triah  ot  popilh  loids,  of  lords 
""""  under  age,  and  (fince  the  union)  oi  the  Scotch  nobility, 
though  not  in  the  number  of  the  fixteen  ;  and  from  tlie 
trials  of  females,  fueh  as!  the  queen  confort  or  dowager, 
and  of  all  peerefles  by  birth  ;  and  peerefles  by  marriage 
alfo,  ur.lefsthey  have,  when  dowagers,  difparaged  them- 
felves  by  taking  a  commoner  to  their  fecond  hufband. 

Steh-.ird  of  the   Ch'Jtern   Hundreds.      See  CniLtBH.fl 
Hundreds, 

STEWART  (Dr  Matthew),  was  in  1717  born  at 
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a  feat  rathe    ly  wifhed  to  attain,  viz.  the  application  of  geometry  to    ?• 


fuch  problems  as  the  algebraic  calculus  alone  had  been 
thought  able  to  reiblve.  His  folution  of  Kepler's  pro. 
blem  was  the  full  (pecimen  of  this  kind  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  ;  and  it  was  impolTible  to  have  produce  I 
one  more  to  the  credit  of  the  method  he  followed,  or  of 
the  abilities  with  which  he  applied  i:.  Or.  this  pro' 
the  utmoil  rtlourccs  of  t;.  had  been 

employed.  But  though  many  excellent  foliations  had 
been  given,  there  was  none  of  them  at  or.ee  direct  in 
its  method  and  iimple  in  its   principles.     Mr  Stewart 


Rothfay  in  the  ifle  of  Bute,  of  which  parilh  his  father  was  fo  happy  as  to  attain  bo  .1  thefe  objects  ;  and  his 
was  the  miniiter.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he  folution  appeared  in  the  fecon  i  volume  or  the  Effays  of 
went  through  the  ufual  conrfe  of  a  grammar-fchool  edu-     the  Philofopbical    Society  or    Edinburgh  for  the   vear 


cation,  and  was  in  1734  received  as  a  lludent  into  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow.  There  he  had  the  happinefs  of 
having  for  his  preceptors  in  moral  fcience  and  in  mathe- 
matics the  celebrated  nrofeffors  Hntchefon  and  Simfon  j 
by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  inllrufted  in  what-  may 
not  improperly  be  called  the  arcana  of  the  ancient  geo- 
metry. 

Mr  Stewart's  view3  making  it  neceffary  for  him  to 
remove  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  introduced  by  Dr  Sim- 


!7j-6.  In  the  lirtl  volume  of  the  fame  collection  there 
are  fome  other  proportions  of  Mr  Stewart's,  which  are 
an  extcnfion  of  a  curious  theorem  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Pappus.  i'hey  have  a  relation  to  the  tubject  of  po- 
rilms,  and  one  of  them  forms  the  91ft  or  Dr  Simfoo'g 
Reitoration.  They  are  bdides  very  beautiful  propo- 
rtions, and  are  demonftrated  with  all  the  elegante  and 
iimplieity  of  the  ancient  analyfis. 

fhe   profecution  or  the  plan  which  he  had  formed 


fon   to    Mr  Maclaurin,   that  his   mathematical   tludies     of  introducing  into  the  higher  parts  of  mixed  mathe- 


jfcc-mnt  of  might  fuffer  no  interruption  ;  and  he  attended  the  lec- 
Z>r  »™  n  tures  of  that  great  mailer  with  fuch  advantage  as  might 
m  the  hJ:n-  D(,   expeAc(i    trom   eminent   abilities,    directed   by   the 
judgment  of  him  who  made  the   philofophy  and  geo- 
metry  of  Newton   intelligible   to    ordinary   capacities. 
•  Mr  Stewart,  however,  had  acquired,  from  his  intimacy 
with   Dr  Simfon,   fuch  a   predilection   lor  the  ancient 
geometry,  as  the  modern  analyfis,  however  powerfully 
recommended,  could  not  leiTen  ;  and  he  kept   up  a  re- 
gular correfpondence  with  his  old  mailer,  giving  him  an 
account  of  his  prog refs  and  his  difcoveries  in  geometry, 
and  receiving  in  re". urn   many  curious  communications 
refpedtin.;  the  Loci  Pljni  and  the  porilms  of  Euclid. 
See  Porism  and  SiMSON. 
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matics  the  Uriel  and  Iimple  form  of  ancient  demonlfra- 
tion,  produced  the  Tracts  Pbyjical  and  Mathematical, 
which  were  publifhed  in  1  761,  and  the  EJfiy  on  the  Sun's 
Diflante,  which  was  publilbed  in  1763  In  this  laffc 
woikit  is  acknowledged  that  he  employed  geometry  on 
a  talk  which  geometry  cannot  perform  ;  but  while  it  is 
granted  that  his  determination  of  the  fun's  diftance  is 
by  no  means  free  from  error,  it  may  lafely  be  aiferted 
that  it  contains  a  great  deal  which  will  always  intereft 
geometers,  and  will  always  be  admired  bv  them.  Few 
errors  in  fcience  are  redeemed  by  the  difplay  of  fo  much 
ingenuity,  and  what  is  more  lingular,  or  10  much  lound. 
leaioning.  The  investigation  is  everywhere  cle  ant, 
and  will  probably  be  Ion.;  regarded  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 


While  the  fecond  invention  of  porifms,  to  which  more  moll  arduous  inquiry  which  has  bevn  attempted  by  mere 

genius  was  perhaps  required  than  to  the  firft  difcovery  geometry. 

of  them,  employed  Dr  Simfon,  Mr  Stewart  purfued  the         The   Sun's  Dijlance  was    the  lail   work  which   Dr 

fame  fill  ject  in  ?.  different  and  new  direction     In  doing  Stewart  publifhed;  and  thou;h  he  lived  to   ice  leveral 

fo,  he  was  led  to  the  difcovery  of  thofe  curious  and  in-  animadverlions  on  it  made  public,  he  declined  entering 

terefting  propol.ri  ns  which   were  publifhed  under  the  into  any  controvtrfv.    His  difpoiition  was  far  from  po- 

title  of  Gene  al  Tieoretm  in  1746.      They   were  given  kmical ;  and  he  knew  the  value  of  that  quitt  which  a 

with   at  the  demonftrations  ;  but  did   not  fail  to  place  literary  man  fhould  rarely  fuffer  hie  antagonists  to  in- 

thtir   difcoverer   at  once  among  the  geometers  o:   the  terrupt.      He   ufed  to   fay,   that   the   dccn  on  of  the 

firft  rank.    They  are  for  the  moll  pait  porifms,  though  point  in  queltion  was  now  before  the  public  ;  that  if 

Mr  Stewart,  careful  not  to  anticipate  the  difcoveries  of  his  inveftigation  was  right  it  would  never  be  overturned, 

his  friend,  gave  them  no  other  name  than  that  of  theo-  and  that  if  it  was  wron^  it  ought  not   to  be  defended. 

terns.  A  few  months  berore  he  pubhlhed  the  cflay  jult  men- 

Our  author  had  before  thic  period  entered  into  the  tioned,  he  gave  to  the  world  another  work,  intitled 
church  ;.  and  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  the  Propejttimes  GeomelricM MereFiteramDtmonJtratt,  This 
duke  of  Ar  vie  and  the  earl  of  Bute,  the  living  of  title,  it  is  faid,  was  given  to  it  by  Dr  Simfon,  who  re- 
llofeneath,  a  retired  country  p?.iilh  in  the  welt  of  Scot-  joiced  in  the  publication  of  a  work  lo  well  calculated 
land  :  but  in  1  747  he  was  elected  to  the  mathematical  to  promote  the  lludy  of  the  ancient  geometry.  It  con- 
chair  in  the  univerfit)  or  Edinburgh,  which  had  become  tills  of  a  feries  of  geometrical  theorems  for  the  moll 
vacant  the  year  before  by  the  death  of  Mr  Maclaurin.  part  new;  inveftigated  rirll  by  an  anal;  lis,  and  after* 
The  duties  of  this  office  gave  a  turn  fomewhat  different  wards  fynthetically  demonftrated  by  the  inverlion  of  the 
to  his  puifuits,  and  led  him  to  think  oi  the  moll  Iimple  fame  analyfis. 

and  elegant  means  of  explaining  thofe   difficult  propo-         Dr  Stewart's  conftant  life  of  the  geometrical  analy- 

fitions  which  were  hitherto  only  acceflible  to  r-cn  deep-  fis  had  put  him  in  poffelhon  of  many  valuable   propoli. 

h  verfed  in  the  modern  analyfis.    In  doing  this,  he  was  tions  which  did  not   entet  into  the  plan  oi   au\    of  the 

purfiring  the  object,  which  of  all  others  he  moll  ardent-  works  that  have  been  enumerated.     Ot  thefe  not  a  few- 
have 
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Sfwrt  ]nve  found  a  place  in  the  writings  ofDrSimfon,  where 
they  will  for  ever  remain  to  mark  the  friendfhip  of 
thefe  two  mathematicians,  anJ  to  evince  the  efteero 
which  Dr   Simfon  entertained  for  the  abilities  of  his 

pupil. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Su;;'s  Dilnnce,  Dr 
Stewart's  health  began  to  decline,  and  the  duties  ot  his 
office  became  burden fome  to  him.  In  the  year  1772 
he  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  afterwards  (pent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  never  refumed  his  labours 
in  the  uniyerfity.  But  though  mathematics  had  now 
ceafed  to  be  his  bufinefs,  they  continued  to  be  his  amufc- 
ment  til!  a  very  few  years  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  :3d  of  January  1785,  at  the  age  o;  68. 

The  habits  of  ftudy,  in  z  man  of  original  genius, 
are  objects  of  ciTriofity,  and  deferve  to  be  remembered. 
Concerning  thole  of  Dr  Stewart,  his  writings  have 
made  it  unneceffary  to  remark,  that  from  his  youth  he 
had  been  accuftomed  to  tlie  moll  intenfe  and  continued 
application.  In  confequtnee  of  this  application,  added 
to  the  natural  vigour  of  his  rr.i.id  he  retained  tV>e  me- 
mory of  his  difcoveries  in  a  manner  that  will  hardly  be 
believed.  He  rarely  wrote  down  any  or  his  inveltiga- 
tions  till  it  became  necefiary  to  do  fo  for  the  purpofe  of 
publication.  When  he  difcovered  any  proportion,  he 
would  put  down  the  enunciation  wi'h  great  accuracy, 
and  on  the  fame  piece  of  paper  would  conftruft  very 
neatly  the  figure  to  which  it  referred.  To  theft  he 
trufted  for  recalling  to  his  mind  at  any  future  period 
the  demonllration  or  the  analyfis,  however  complicated 
it  might  be.  Experience  had  taught  him,  that  he 
might  place  this  confidence  in  himfelf  without  any  dan- 
ger of  disappointment ;  and  for  this  iin  ;irlar  power  he 
was  probably  mote  indebted  to  the  activity  of  his  in- 
vention than  the  mere  tenacioufnefsof  his  memory.  Tho' 
lie  was  extremely  iludious,  he  read  few  books,  and  veri- 
hed  the  obfervation  of  M.  D'Alembert,  that  of  all  the 
men  of  letters,  mathematicians  read  leail  of  the  writings 
■of  one  another.  IT.-  own  invefligations  occupied  him 
fufficiently  ;  and  indeed  the  world  would  have  had  rea- 
fon  to  regret  the  mifapplication  of  his  talents,  had  he 
employed  in  the  mere  acquifition  of  knowledge  that 
time  which  he  could  dedicate  to  works  of  invention. 
Stewart,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Nr'clviii.  5. 
6TEWARTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  monode/pbia,  and  order  of  polyan- 
dna  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the  37th 
order,  Colummferz.  The  calyx  is  fimple  ;  the  ftyle  is 
iimple,  with  a  quinquefid  lligma ;  the  apple  is  without 
juice,  quinquelobed,  monofpermous,  hurtling  open  with 
a  fpring  five  ways.  There  is  only  one  lpecies,  the  ma- 
/acodetidron,  which  is  a  foreign  plant. 

STIBADIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a  low  kind  of 
table  couch  or  bed  of  a  circular  form,  which  fucceeded 
to  the  triclinia,  and  was  of  different  fizes,  according  to 
the  number  of  guells  they  were  defigned  for.  They 
were  called  hexaclina,  oSaclina,  or  enneacl'ma,  according 
as  they  held  fix,  eight,  or  nine  guefts,  and  fo  of  any 
other  number. 

STIBIUM,  a  name  for  Antimony. 
S  TICHOS,  a  name  given  by  the  old  writers  to  a 
pectoral  confection,   the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
was  the  herb  marrubium  or  horehound. 

STICKLEBACK,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gaste- 
rosiEiis. 


Foot-STICKS,  in  printing,  flips  of  wood  that  lie 
between  the  foot  of  the  page  and  the  chafe,  to  which 
they  are  wedged  fait  by  tire  quoins,  to  keep  the  form  firm, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fidc-llicks,  which  are  placed  at 
the  fide  of  the  page,  and  fixed  in  the  fame  manner  by 
meuis  of  quoins. 

STIFFLE,  or  great  muscle,  in  the  maneoe,  is 
the  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horfe  which  advances  to- 
wards his  belly.  This  is  a  molt  dangerous  part  to  re- 
ceive a  blow  upon. 

STIGMA,  a  brand  or  imprellien  with  a  hot  iron  ;  a 
mark  of  infamy.      Sec  Stigmatizing. 

Stigma,  in  botany,  the  fummit  or  top  of  the  ri)le, 
accounted  by  the  fexualiits  the  female  organ  cf  genera- 
tion in  plants,  which  receives  the  fecundating  dull  of 
the  tops  of  the  ttamina,  and  tranfmits  its  \apour  or  ef- 
fluvia through  the  flyle  into  the  heart  of  the  feed-bud, 
for  the  purpofe  of  impregnating  the  feeds. 

STIGMATA,  in  natural  hii'tory,  the  apertures  in 
different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  infedts  communicating 
with  the  tracheae  or  air-veifcls,  and  ferving  for  the  of- 
fice of  refpiration. 

Stigmata,  in  antiquity,  certain  marks  imprefled  on 
the  left  flioulders  of  the  foldiers  when  lilted. 

Stigmata,  wete  alio  a  kind  of  notes  or  abbrevia- 
tions, confiding  only  of  points,  difpofed  various  ways  ; 
as  in  triangles,  fquares,  erodes,  Sec. 

Stigmata,  is  alfo  a  term  introduced  by  the  Frau- 
cilcans,  to  exprefs  the  marks  or  prints  of  our  Saviour's 
wounds,  faid  to  have  been  miraculoufly  imprefled  by 
him  on  the  body  of  their  feraphic  father  St  Francis. 

STIGMATIZING,  among  the  ancients,  was  in- 
fii&ed  upon  (laves  as  a  pnnifhment,  but  more  frequently 
as  a  mark  to  know  them  by  :  in  which  cafe,  it  was 
done  by  applying  a  red-hot  iton  marked  with  certain 
letters  to  their  for  •-•■heads,  till  a  fair  impreffion  was  made; 
and  then  pouring  ink  into  their  furrows,  that  the  in- 
fenption  might  be  tho  more  confpicuous. 

Soldiers  were  bianded  in  the  hand  with  the  name  or 
character  of  their  general. 

After  the  fame  mannei,  it  was  cuflomary  to  ftigma- 
ti/.e  the  wotfliippers  and  votaries  of  fome  of  the  gods. 
The  ma'ks  ufed  on  thefe  occafions  were  various  ;  fome- 
times  they  contained  the  name  of  the  god,  fometimes 
his  particular  enfign,  as  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  the 
trident  of  Neptune,  the  ivy  of  Bacchus,  &c.  or  they 
marked  themfelves  with  fome  myitical  number,  whereby 
the  god's  name  was  defcribed.  To  thefe  three  ways  of 
ftigmatizsng  St  John  is  fuppofed  to  refer  (Rev.  chap. 
xiii.  ver.  16,  17.).  Theodoret  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  brand  themfelves  with  itigmata, 
becaufe  the  idolaters,  by  that  ceremony,  ufed  to  con- 
fecrate  themfelves  to  their  ;alfe  gods. 

Among  fome  nations,  fligmatizing  was  confidered 
as  a  dilliiiTuithing  mark  of  honjur  and  nobility.  In 
Thrace,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  *,  it  was  practifed  by  none 
but  perions  of  credit,  nor  omitted  by  any  but  perfons 
of  the  meanefl  rank.  The  ancient  Britons  are  alfo  faid 
to  have  imprinted  on  the  bodies  of  their  infants  the 
figures  or  animals,  and  other  marks,  with  hot  irons. 

STIL  de  grain,  in  the  colour  trade,  the  name  of  a 
compolition  ufed  for  painting  in  oil  or  water,  and  is 
made  of  a  decoction  of  the  lycium  or  Avignon  berry, 
in  alum-water,  which  is  mixed  with  whiting  into  a 
palte,  and  formed  into  twilled  llicks.  It  ought  to  be 
3  chofea 
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S'ila"o     chofen  of  a  fine  gold  yellow,  very  fine,  tender,  and  fri- 
able, and  free  from  dirt. 

STILAGO,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  ciafs  of  gynandna,  and  order  of  t'iandria. 
There  is  one  female.  The  calyx  is  monophylluus,  and 
almoft  three'obcd.  There  is  no  corolla,  and  the  berry 
is  globulai.      There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  hunius. 

STILBE,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  po',y?am:a,  and  order  or  diacia.  The 
exterior  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower  is  triphyl- 
lous;  the  interior  is  quinquedentate  an i  cartilaginous. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped  and  quinquefid.  There 
are  four  ilamina  ;  and  there  is  one  feed  in  the  interior 
calyx  calyptrate.  The  female  flower  is  Gmilar,  has  no 
interior  calyx  nor  fruit.  There  are  three  fpecies,  the 
pinaflra,  ericoides,  and  cornua,  all  foreign  plants. 
STILE.     See  Style. 

STILL,  the  name  of  an  apparatus  ufed  in  chemi- 
ftry  and  in  the  diilillation  of  ardent  fpirits.  See  Che- 
htlsTKY'/nJex  at  DiftiUat'ion  and  SiiH. 

St  J  Li-Bottoms,  in  the  diitillery,  a  name  given  by  the 
traders  to  what  remains  in  the  ltill  after  working  the 
warn  into  low  wines.  Thefe  bottoms  are  procured  m 
the  greateft  quantity  from  the  malt  wafti,  and  are  of  fo 
much  value  to  the  diftiller  in  the  fattening  of  lioas,  &c. 
that  he  often  finds  them  one  of  the  molt  valuable  arti- 
cles of  the  bufinefs. 

STILLINGFLEET  (Edward),  bifhop  of  Wor- 
cefter,  was  the  fon  of  Samuel  Stillingfleet  gentleman, 
and  was  born  at  Cranborn  in  Dorfetfhire  in  1635.  He 
was  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and 
havinp-  received  holy  orders,  was,  in  1657,  preftnted 
to  the  rectory  ol  Sutton  in  Nottinghamfliire.  By 
publifhing  his  Orijinfi  Sacrt,  one  of  the  abletl  defences 
of  revealed  religion  that  has  ever  been  written,  he 
foon  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed 
preacher  of  the  Rolls  Chapel;  and  in  January  J665 
was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew'5,  Hol- 
born.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  lecturer  at  the 
Temple,  and  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king 
Charles  II.  In  1 668  he  took  the  decree  of  do&or 
of  divinity;  and  wis  foor  atter  erg-aged  in  a  difputc 
with  thofe  of  the  Romifh  religion,  by  publishing  his 
difcourfc  concerning  the  idolatry  and  fanaticifm  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  whicli  he  afterwards  defended  againft 
'cverhl  antagonifts.  In  1680  he  preached  at  Guild- 
hall chapel  2  feimon  0:1  Phil.  iii.  26  which  lie  pub- 
lifiied  ur.dcr  the  title  of  The  M if  chief  of  Separation  ;  and 
this  heir-g  immediately  attacked  by  feveral  writers,  he 
\:\  16S3  pubhfhed  his  Unreafonab/cnefs  of  Se:  aration. 
In  1  6S5  appeared  his  Ongines  Britinn'r<t,  or  the  Anti- 
enities  of  the  Britifh  Chuich,  in  folio.  During  the 
leigTi  of  king  James  II.  he  wrote  feveral  tracts  againfl 
popery,  and  was  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  as  he 
had  hkewife  been  under  Charles  II.  After  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcelier, 
and  was  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  the  Socinians,  and 
alfo  with  Mr  Locke;  in  which  lall  contelt  lie  is  jene- 
raiiy  thought  to  have  been  unfuccefsful.  He  died  at 
Weftminfter  in  1699,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
of  Worcefter,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  fon.  Dr  Stillingfleet  wiote  other  works 
befides  thofe  here  mentioned,  which,  with  the  above, 
have  been  reprinted  in  6  vols  folio. 

Stillingflelt  (Benjamin),  an  ingenious  nature- 
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lift,  was  grandfon  of  the  preceding.  Hi;  father  Ed- 
ward was  fellow  of  St  John's  College  in  Cambridge, 
F.  R.  S.  M.  D  and  Grcfham  profe.Tor  o>  phylic  :  but 
marrying  in  1692,  he  loft  his  lucrative  offices  and  his 
father's  favour  ;  a  misfortune  that  affefted  both  hint- 
fclf  and  his  pofterity.  However,  going  into  orders, 
he  obtained,  by  his  father's  means,  the  living  of  New- 
ington-Butts,  which  he  immediately  exchanged  for 
thofe  of  Wood-Norton  and  Swanton  in  Norfolk.  He 
died  in  1708. 

Benjamin,  his  only  fon,  was  educated  at  Norwich 
fchool,  which  he  left  in  1720,  with  the  character  of 
an  excellent  fcholar.  He  then  went  to  Trinity-Col- 
lege in  Cimbridgc,  at  the  requeft  of  Dr  Bentley,  the 
mailer,  who  had  been  private  tutor  to  his  father,  do- 
mefl'c  chaplain  to  his  grandfather,  and  much  ii  debted 
to  the  family.  Here  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  fellow. 
fhip,  but  was  rejected  by  the  mailer's  influence.  This 
was  a  fevere  and  unexpected  difappointmer.t,  and  but 
little  alleviated  afterwards  by  the  Doctor's  apology,  that 
it  was  a  pity  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr  Stillingflect's  parts 
fhouM  be  buried  within  the  walls  of  a  college. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  ingratitude  of  Dr  Bentley 
was  not  of  any  real  differvice  to  Mr  Stillingfleet.  By 
being  thrown  into  the  world,  he  formed  many  ho- 
i>  urablc  and  valuable  connections.  He  dedicated  fome 
tranflations  of  Linnsus  to  the  late  lord  Lyttleton, 
partly,  he  fays,  from  motives  of  private  refpect  and 
honour.  Lord  Barrington  gave  him,  in  a  very  po- 
lite manner,  the  place  of  the  mailer  of  the  barra/ks 
at  KenuHgton  ;  a  favour  to  which  Mr  Still. ngfleet, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  Calendar  of  Flora  to  tin* 
nobleman,  alludes  with  equal  rolitenefs,  as  well  as 
with  the  warmeft  gratitude.  His  Calendar  of  Flora" 
was  :o:med  at  Stratton  in  Norfolk  in  the  year  j  7- ,-, 
at  the  hofpital  le  feat  of  his  very  worthy  and  ingenious 
friend  Mr  Maifham,  who  had  made  feveral  obferva- 
tions  of  that  kind,  and  had  communicated  to  the  public 
his  curious  obfervatior  s  on  the  growth  of  trees.  But 
it  was  to  Mr  Wyndham  of  Felbrig  in  Norfolk  tint 
he  appears  to  have  had  the  greateft  obligations  :  he 
travelled  abroad  with  him,  fpent  much  of  his  time  at 
lis  houfe,  and  was  appointed  one  01  his  executors  (Mr 
Garrick  was  another),  with  a  coniiderable  addition  to 
an  annuity  which  that  gentleman  had  fettled  upon  him 
in  his  h'ctime. 

Mr  Stillimfleet's  genius  feems,  if  we  may  jjidtje  from 
his  works,  to  have  led    him  princi]  ally  I 
natural  hiftory;   which   he  profecuted  as  an  1 
philosopher,   an    ufeful   citizen,   and  a  good  man.      In, 
this  walk   of  learning   he   mentions,  as  his  friends,  Dr 
Watfon,   Mr    (afterwards  D;j  Solander,  Mi  FIudfoR, 
Mr  Price  of  Foxley,   and   fome  others  ;  to  whom  may- 
be  added   the  ingenious   Mr   Pennant.      Ndr  can    we- 
omit   the  flattering   mention   which  the  late  Mr  Gray 
makes  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  from  London 
in   17^1  :    "1  have  lately  made   an   acquaintance  with 
this  phiiofopher,  who  lives  in  a  garret  here  in  the  win- 
ter, that   he  may  fupport  fome  Bear  relations  who  de- 
pend upon  him.     He  is  always  employed,  confequer.t- 
ly  (accoiding  to  my  old  maxim)  always  happy,  a!v. 
cheerful,  and  feems   to  me  a  very  worthy  honeft  m 
His  preient  fcheme   is  to  fend  fome  peifons,  properly 
qualified,  to   refide  a   year  or  two  in  Attica,  I 
themfeives  acquainted  with   the  cliuute,  pro.'..: 
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iftiral  hiftory  of  the  country,  that  we  may  undcr- 

iland  Ariftotle,  Theophraftus,  Stc.  who  have  been  hea- 

then  Greek  to  us  for  fa  many  ages ;  and  this  he  has  got 

[to  lord  Bute,  no  unlikely  perfon  to  put  it  in 

execution,  as  he  is  himfelfa  botanift." 

Mr  Stillin  'fleet  publilhcd  a  volume  of  mifcellaneous 
trads,  which  i',  in  much  eileem,  and  dues  great  honour 
to  his  head  and  heait.  1  hey  arc  chiefly  tranflations  of 
•  rffays  in  t!ie  Amawtntei  Acaihrr.'c.r,  publilhed  by 
Linna;us,  interfperfed  with  fome  obfervationa  and  ad- 
ditions of  his  own.  In  this  volume  he  (hows  alfo  a 
tafte  for  dafiical  learning,  and  entertains  us  with  fome 
elegant  poetical  effufions  of  his  own.  But  his  ElTay  on 
Converfation,  publifhed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Dodfley's 
Collection  of  Poem;,  entitles  him  to  adiftinguifhed  rank 
among  our  Englifh  poets.  This  poem  is  addreffed  to 
Mr  Wyndham,  with  all  that  warmtii  of  friendship  which 
diftingnifhee  Mr  Stillirvgfleet.  As  it  is  chiefly  didac- 
tic, it  does  not  admit  of  fo  many  ornaments  as  fome 
compolitions  of  other  kinds.  However,  it  contains 
much  good  fe:ife,  (hows  a  confiderable  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  has  feveral  paiTa^es  that  in  point  of  har- 
mony and  eafy  verfification  would  not  difgrace  the  wri- 
tings of  our  moft  admired  poets.  Here  more  than  once 
Mr  Stillingfleet  (hows  himfclf  Hill  fore  for  Dr  Bcntley's 
cruel  treatment  of  him  ;  and  towards  the  beautiful  ai  J 
moial  clofe  of  it  (where  it  is  fuppofed  he  gives  us  a 
rketch  of  himfelf )  fecms  to  hint  at  a  mortification  of  a 
more  delicate  nature,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fuffered 
from  the  other  fex. 

To  thefe  difappointments  it  was  perhaps  owing  that 
Mr  Stillingfleet  neither  married  nor  went  into  orders. 
His  London  refideuoe  was  at  a  faddler's  in  Piccadilly  ; 
where  he  died  in  i"7>,  aged  above  7c,  leaving  feveral 
valuable  papers  behind  him.  He  was  buried  in  St 
James's  church,  without  the  flighted  monument  of  his 
having  exifted. 

STILLINGIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  monctcia,  and  to  the  order  of  mo- 
nodelphia.  The  male  calyx  is  hemifpherical  and  multi- 
florous. The  corolla  is  tubulous,  and  erofe  or  gnawed. 
The  female  calyx  is  uniflorous  and  inferior.  The  co- 
rolla is  fuperior.  The  ftyle  is  trifid,  and  the  capfule 
three-grained.  There  is  only  one  fpecics,  the  iylvatica. 
STILYARD.  See  STF.fL.rard. 
STILFO,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  Megara,  flou- 
rifhed  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  addicted  to  licentious  pleafures,  from 
■which  he  religioufly  refiained  from  the  moment  that  he 
ranked  himfclf  among  philosophers.  When  Ptolemy 
Soter,  at  the  taking  of  Megara,  offered  him  a  large  fum 
of  money,  and  requeflcd  that  he  would  accompany  him 
into  Egypt,  he  accepted  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  offer, 
and  retired  to  the  ifland  of  iEgina,  whence,  on  Ptole- 
my's departure,  he  returned  to  Mecara.  That  city  be- 
inor  again  taken  by  Demetrius  the  fon  of  Antigonus, 
and  the  philofopher  required  to  give  an  account  of  any 
effeds  which  he  had  loll  during  the  hurry  of  the  plun- 
der, he  replied,  that  he  had  loft  nothing  ;  for  no  one 
could  take  from  him  his  learning  and  eloquence.  So 
great  was  the  fame  of  Stilpo,  that  the  moft  eminent 
philofophers  of  Athens  took  pleafure  in  attending  upon 
his  difcourfes.  His  peculiar  dodrines  were,  that  fpe- 
cies  or  univerfals  have  no  real  existence,  and  that  one 
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thing  cannot  he  predicated  of  another.     With  refped  StUoh»t*m 
to  the  former  of  thefe  opinions,  he  feems  to  have  taught       .  H 
the  fame  dodrinc   with  the   feci;  afterwards  known  by  ,_St" ""!','  j 
the  appellation    of  Nommalifti.      To   prove    that   one 
thing  cannot   be   predicated  of  another,    he  faid,  that 
goodnefs  and  man,  lor  inllance,  arc  different  things,  which 
cannot   be  confounded  by  afTerting  the  one  to  be  the 
other  :   lie  argued  farther,  that  goodnefs  U  an  univerfal, 
and    univerfals   have   no   real   exillence  ;    consequently, 
iince  nothing  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  thing,  good. 
nefs  cannot  be  predicated  of  man.     Thus,  whilll  this  En/teWi 
fubtle  logician  was,   through  his  whole  argument,  pre-  "!P"y  '/" 
dicating  one  thini;  ot   another,  he  denied  that  any  one  ,  J'  '/•&' 
thing  could  be   the  accident   or  predicate  of  another. 
If  Stilpo  was  ferious  in  this  reafoning  ;  i(  he  meant  any 
thing  more  than  to  expofe  the  iophiitry  of  the  fchools, 
he  mull  be  confeffed  to  have  been  an  eminent  mailer  of 
the  art  of  wrangling  ;   and   it    was  not  wholly  without 
reafon  that  Glycera,  a  celebrated   courtezan,  when  (he 
was  reproved   by  him  as  a  corrupter  of  youth,  replied, 
that  the  charge  mi   ht   be   juftly  retorted  upon  himfelf, 
who  fpuit  his  time  in  filling  their  heads  with  fophillical 
quibbles  and  ufclefs  fubtleties.      In  ethics  he    feems  to 
have  been  a  Stoic,  and  in   religion  he  had  a  public  and 
a  private  doctrine,   the   former   for  the  multitude,  and 
the  latter  for   his   friends.     He  admitted  the  exillence 
of  a  fuprtme  divinity,  but  had  no  reverence  for  the  Gre- 
cian fupcrftitions. 

STILOBATUM,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  body 
of  the  pedcllal  or  any  column. 

STILTON,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdonshire,  7?  miles  from  London,  fouth-weft 
of  Yaxley,  on  the  Roman  highway  from  Callor  to 
Huntingdon,  called  Ermin:-flreet,  fome  parts  of  which, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  appear  dill  paved  with  (lone. 
This  place  is  famous  for  cheefe  which  is  called  Engli/b 
Parmejan,  and  is  brought  to  table  full  of  mites  or  mag- 
gots. For  making  Stilton  cheefe,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing receipt  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Repojilory  of  Arts 
anl  Minufadures  : 

"  Take  the  night's  cream,  and  put  it  to  the  morning's 
new  milk,  with  the  rennet  ;  when  the  curd  is  come,  it 
is  not  to  be  broken,  as  is  done  with  other  cheefes,  but 
take  it  out  with  a  foildifh  altogether,  and  place  it  in  a 
fieve  to  drain  gradually  ;  and  as  it  drains,  keep  gradu- 
ally prefTina'  it  till  it  becomes  firm  and  dry  ;  then  place- 
it  in  a  wooden  hoop ;  afterwards  to  be  kept  dry  on 
boards,  turned  frequently,  with  cloth  binders  round  it, 
which  are  to  be  tightened  as  occalion  requires,  and 
changed  every  day  until  the  cheefe  become  firm  enough 
to  Support  itfclf ;  after  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  the  cheefe 
is  rubbed  every  day  all  over,  for  two  or  three  months, 
with  a  brufh  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  damp  or  .noift 
twice  a-day  ;  and  even  before  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  the 
top  and  bottom  are  well  rubbed  every  day." 

STIMULANTS,  in  medicine,  fubllances  which  in- 
creafe  the  actiop  of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  In  par- 
ticular, they  quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood,  increafe 
the  adion  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  affeti  the  nervous 
fyftem. 

STIMULI,  in  botany  ;  a  Species  of  armature  or 
offenfive  weapon,  with  which  fome  plants,  as  nettle, 
caflada,  acalypha,  and  tragia,  are  furnifhed.  Their 
ufe,  fays  Linnaeus,  is  by  their  venomous  punctures  to 
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keep  off  naked  animals  that  would  approach  to  hurt 
them. 

,  STING,  an  apparatus  in  the  bodies  of  certain  in- 
fefl  ,  in  form  of  a  little  fpear,  ferving  them  as  a  wea- 
pon of  offence. 

t,  in  ichthyology.  See  Raia. 
I  s'K-roT.  an  earthen  jar  or  fhell,  charged  with 
powder,  grtnadoes,  and  other  materials  of  an  often- 
live  and  fuffocating  fine!!.  It  is  frequently  ufed  by  pri- 
vateers,  in  the  welteiu  ocean,  in  tlie  attack  ot  an  enemy 
whom  lie  defigne  to  board  ;  tor  which  pinpofe  it  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  light  fufe  at  the  opening  or  touch-hole. 
See  Boarding. 

STINT,  a  fpecies  of  the  Tringa. 
STIPA,  Feather  Grass,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  trisndria,  and  order  of 
ma  ;  and  in  the  natural  fydeni  ranging  under  the 
4th  order.  Gramma.  The  calyx  is  bivalved.  The  ex- 
terior valve  of  the  corolla  is  terminated  by  an  awn  ;  the 
bafe  is  jointed, 

There  are  nine  fpecies,  the  pennata,  juncea,  capillata, 
ariftclla,  tenaciflima,  avenacea,  membranacea,  arguens, 
and  fpicata.  Of  thefe  one  only  is  Britiih,  the  pom  da 
or  common  feather  j^rafs.  'i'he  beards  are  feathered. 
The  plant  rifes  to  the  height  of  ]  o  inches,  grows  on 
mountains,  and  flowers  in  July  or  Auguit. 

STIPEND,  among  the  Remans,  fignifies  the  fame 
with  tribute  ;  and  \itncejlipendarii  were  the  fame  with 
tributarii. 

Si  IPEN8,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  §  clix.  12. 
STIPULA,  in  botany,  one  of  the  tulcra  or  props  of 
plants,  defined  by  Linnsus  to  be  a  fcale,  or  lmall  leaf, 
Rationed  on  each  fide  the  bafe  of  the  footllalks  of  the 
flower  and  leaves,  at  their  firft  appearance,  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  fnppoit.  Elmgren  reftricls  it  to  the  foolftalks 
1  the  leaves  only. 
STIPULATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  aft  of.ili- 
pulating,  that  is,  of  treating  and  concluding  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  infilled  in  a  contract.  Stipula- 
tions were  anciently  performed  at  Rome,  with  abun- 
dance of  ceremonies  ;  the  firft  whereof  was,  that  one 
uarty  fhould  interrogate,  and  the  other  aniwer,  to  give 
his  conftnt,  and  oblige  himftlf.  By  the  ancient  Ro- 
man law,  nobody  could  llipulate  but  for  himfeif  ;  but 
as  the  Tabelliones  were  public  fcrvants,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  flipulate  for  thtir  maltcrs  ;  and  the  notaries 
fucceediug  the  1  abcllionca  have  inherited  the  lame  pri- 
%  ilege. 

STIRIA,  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Aultria,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  it  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  on  the  ealt  by 
Hungary,  on  the  (outh  by  Caraiola,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Carinthia  and  the  archbifhopric  of  Sahfburg  ;  1 
12c  milts  in  length  and  17  in  breadth.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  22  cities,  95  towns,  338  caftles,  15  convents, 
and  200,00.  inhabitants.  'Though  it  is  a  mountain- 
ous country,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  lit  for  til- 
.  and  the  loil  is  io  good,  that  the  inhabitants  never 
were  n.  want  of  corn.  It  contains  mines  ol  verv  good 
iron  ;  whence  the  arms  made  fheic  are  in  great  efteem. 
The  women  differ  greatly  from  tlie  Auftrians,  and  arc 
u;  plain  and  downright.     They  have  all  fwellings  on 
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Mary.     They  delight  to  fit  at  home  in  the  chimney- 
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corner,  never  troubling  their  heads  about  foreijn  affairs. 
The  chief  town  is  Gratz. 

STIRLING,  a  town  of  Scotland,  fituated  on  the 
liver  Forth,  35  miles  north-weft  ot  Edinburgh,  in 
W.  Long.  3.  59  N.  Lat.  56.  6  It  is  alio  called 
S/er/irig  and  Slriveung  ;  from  the  former  of  which  ! 
thius  falfely  derives  the  name  Sterling  momy  ;  Lecai;:e, 
fays  he,  Ofbeit,  a  Saxon  prince,  a'tcr  the  overthrow  of 
the  Scots,  eftablifhed  a  mint  there.  i  he  name  of 
Strivc/ing  is  faid  to  have  been  derived  from  the  frcque  1- 
cy  of  flriles  or  conflicts  in  the  neighbourhood, 
town  contains  about  40c.'  ii  habitants.  It  nas  a  ma- 
nufafture  of  tartans  and   Ii.  1  ,   and   employs  about 

30  looms  in  that  of  carpets  The  great  lircct  is  very 
broad.  In  it  is  the  tolbaoth,  where  is  kept  the  lland- 
ard  for  the  wet  meafurea  of  Scotland.  The  other  Etreets 
are  narrow  ami  irregular.—  Stirling  is  in  miniature  a  re- 
femblance  of  Edinburgh  ;  bcmi{  built  on  a  reck  of  the 
fame  form,  with  a  fortrefs  on  the  fummit.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  calUc  is  unknown.  The  rock  of  Stirling 
was  ftroogly  fortified  by  the  Picls,  amoni'ft  whom  ar- 
chitecture and  feveral  other  uleful  arts  had  made  a  con- 
fiderable  progrefs.  As  it  lay  in  the  extremities  oi  thtir 
kingdom,  the  poffeffion  of  it  was  the  occafion  of  fre- 
quent contefts  betwixt  them  and  their  neighbours  the 
Scots  and  Northumbrians  ;  each  of  whofe  dominions 
did,  for  fome  time,  terminate  near  it. 

When  the  Scots,  under  Kenneth  II.  overthrew  the 
Pi&ifh  empire  near  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
they  endeavoured  to  obliterate  every  memorial  ot  that 
people.  They  not  only  gave  new  names  to  provinces 
and  towns,  but,  with  all  the  tage  of  baibaiians,  demo- 
lifhed  many  magnificent  and  ufeful  edifices  which  had 
been  reared  up  by  them,  and  this  fortrefs  among  the 
reft.  It  was,  however,  foon  rebuilt,  though  upon  an 
occafion  not  very  honourable  to  the  Scots. 

Upon  the  death  of  Kenneth  11.  in  855,  his  brother 
Donald  V.  mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reirn  the  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
Ofbiecht  and  Ella,  two  Noithirubiian  princes,  who, 
unitiag  their  forces  with  the  Cumbrian  Britor.s,  and  a 
number  of  Picts,  who  upon  their  expulfion  from  their 
native  country  had  taken  refuge  is  England,  advanced 
to  Jedburgh,  where  Donald  encountered  them;  and, 
afer  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  obtained  a  complete 
victory:  but,  having  taken  up  his  ftation  in  Berwick, 
in  fupine  fecurity,  tlie  Northumbrians,  informed  of  the 
carelefs  polhire  in  which  the  Scottifh  army  lay,  furpri- 
fed  them  by  a  hafty  march,  difperfed  them,  and  made  a 
prifoner  of  the  king.  Purfuing  the  advantage  they  had 
gained,  they  marched  northward,  and  fubdued  all  be- 
fore them  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  town  o-  Stir- 
ling. But  the  forlorn  fituation  ol  the  Scots,  without  a 
king  and  without  an  army,  obliging  them  to  fue  tor 
peace,  they  obtained  it,  upon  condition  that  they  Ihould 
pay  a  fum  of  money  for  the  lanfom  of  the  king,  and 
yield  up  all  their  dominions  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Forth  to  the  conquerors. 

The  Northumbrians  taking  poffeffion  of  the  territo- 
ries ceded  to  them  by  this  treaty,  rebuilt  the  ca.'.le  of 
Stirling,  and  planted   it  with  a  Itrong  garrifon,  111  or- 


ihtir  throats,  called  iron  haetlei.      1  lie  men  are  alio  very     der  to  prcferve  their  new  conquctls,   upon 
timple,  anil  are  verv  zealous  worfhippers  or  the  Virgin 
Vol..  XVII.  Part  J  L 
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us,  that  they  erected  a  ftone-bridge  occr  the  Forth, 
upon  the  fummit  of  which  ;i  crofs  was  railed,  with  the 
following  infcription  in  monkifh  lhyme. 

jingles  a  Scetis  feparat  crux  ijla  remotis  ; 
Armis  hkjlanl  Bruli,  Scoiijlant  hie,  cruce  luti. 

Which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Etilenden. 

I  am  free  marche,  as  paflengeris  may  ken, 
To  Scottis,  to  Britonis,  and  to  Inglifmen. 

None  of  the  ancient  Englifh  hiftorians  mention  this 
conqueft.  The  whole  (lory,  as  well  as  the  infcription, 
wears  much  of  a  monkifh  garb  ;  yet  its  authenticity  is 
not  a  little  confirmed  by  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling, upon  which  is  a  bridge,  with  a  crofs,  and  the  laft 
tine  of  the  above  Latin  diitich  is  the  motto  round  it. 

We  mud  not,  however,  imagine,  that  in  thofe  times 
that  fortrefs  bore  any  refemblance  to  the  prefent  ftruc- 
ture,  which  is  adapted  to  the  life  of  fire-arms.  Its 
fize  and  form  probably  refembled  thofe  caftles  which, 
under  the  feudal  conftitution,  the  Englilh  and  Scottifh 
barons  ufed  to  ereft  upon  their  ettates  tor  dwelling- 
houfes;  and  which,  in  thofe  barbarous  ages,  they  found 
necefTary  to  fortify  for  their  defence,  not  only  againll 
foreign  invaders,  but  often  againll  the  attacks  of  their 
own  neighbours.  It  is  directly  fuch  a  Gothic  figure  as 
this  which  represents  the  Cdjlrum  Strivelenfe  upon  the 
arms  of  Stirlir..; 

This  fortrefs,  after  it  had  continued  in  the  pofleflion 
of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  about  20  years,  was,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  country  upon  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Forth,  reltored  to  the  Scots,  upon  condition  of  their 
afhfling  the  Saxons  againll  their  turbulent  invders  the 
Danes.  Upon  the  arms  of  Stirling  are  two  branches 
of  a  tree,  to  reprefent  the  Ncmus  Striveknft ;  but  the  fi- 
tuation  and  boundaries  of  that  fore- ft,  which  was  pro- 
bably a  wing  of  the  Caledonian,  cannot  be  afcertained. 
Upon  the  fouth  of  Stirling,  veftiges  of  a  forell  are  ftill 
dilcernible  for  feveial  miles.  Banks  of  natural  timber 
ftill  remain  in  the  caflle  park,  at  Murray's  wood,  and 
near  Nether  Bannockburn  ;  and  flumps  of  trees,  with 
much  brufhwood,  are  to  be  feen  in  all  the  adjacent 
fields. 

When  Kenneth  III.  received  intelligence  of  the 
Danes  having  invaded  his  dominions,  he  appointed  the 
caflle  of  Stirling  to  be  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  his 
army  ;  End  he  marched  from  thence  to  the  battle  of 
Loncarty,  where  he  obtained  a  victory  over  thofe  ro- 
vers, in  the  end  of  the  10th  centuiy. 

In  the  12th  century,  this  caifle  is  fpoken  of  as  a 
place  of  urcat  importance,  and  one  of  the  rlrongeft  for- 
treffes  in  the  kin  'dom.  In  1  174,  a  calamity,  not  unu- 
fual  amongll  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  befel  William,  who 
at  that  time  occupied  the  throne.  He  was  taken  pri 
foner  in  an  unfuccefsful  expedition  which  he  made  into 
England  ;  and,  after  having  been  detained  1  2  months 
in  captivity,  was  releafed,  upon  (Upulatlng  to  pay  a 
large  lum  of  money  for  his  rantom  ;  and,  until  pay- 
ment thereof,  delivering  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh 
the  four  principal  fortreffes  in  the  kingdom,  which  in 
thole  days  weie  Stilling,  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  and 
Berwick.  This  was  the  firfl  great  alcendant  that  Eng- 
land obtained  over  Scotland  ;  and  indeed  the  moil  im- 
portant tranfaction  which  had  palled  between  thefe  king- 
doms from  the  Norman  conoueit.. 
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Though  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  in  their  frequent  per- 
ambulations through  the  kingdom,  often  vifited  Stirling,  " 
and  held  their  courts  for  fome  time  in  the  cai'le;  yet  it 
did  not  become  a  royal  refidence  till  the  family  of  Stu- 
art mounted  the  throne,  and  it  was  from  different  princes 
of  this  family  that  it  received  its  prelent  form.  It  was 
the  place  of  the  nativity  of  James  II. ;  and,  when  raifed 
to  the  throne,  he  frequently  kept  his  court  in  it.  It  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  place  where  that  prince 
perpetrated  an  atrocious  deed,  the  murder  of  William 
earl  of  Douglas,  whom  he  flabbcd  with  his  own  hand. 
The  royal  apartments  were  at  that  time  in  the  north- 
weft  corner  of  the  caftle,  and  are  now  the  refidence  of 
the  fort-major.  The  room  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted ftill  goes  by  the  name  of  Douglas's  room.  See 
Scotland,  n*  334,  305. 

James  I  IT.  contracting  a  fondnefs  for  the  caflle  on 
account  of  its  pleafant  fituation,  made  it  the  chief  place 
o(  his  refidence,  and  addtd  feveral  embellifhments  to  it. 
He  built  within  it  a  magnificent  hall,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  deemed  a  noble  ftruf.ture,  and  is  ftill  entire. 
It  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  parliament-boufi,  having 
been  deiigned  for  the  accommodation  of  that  fupreme 
court.  It  was  covered  "with  an  oaken  roof  of  exoui- 
fite  workmanfhip,  which,  though  very  little  decayed, 
was  a  few  years  ago  removed  to  make  way  for  one 
of  more  modern  ftru&ure.  James  alfo  erected  a  college 
of  fecular  prieits  in  the  caftle,  which  he  called  the  chapel, 
royal,  and  which  proved  one  caufe  of  his  own  ruin.  As 
the  expences  necefTary  for  maintaining  the  numerous  of- 
ficers of  fuch  an  inflitution  were  confirierablc,  he  annex- 
ed to  it  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  ot  Ce>!dingham 
in  the  Mcrfe,  which  at  thp.t  time  happened  to  become 
vacant.  This  priory  had  for  a  long  time  been  holden 
by  perfons  connected  with  the.  family  of  Hume  ;  and 
that  family,  conlidering  it  as  belonging  to  them,  ftrong- 
ly  oppofed  the  annexation.  The  difpute  feems  to  have 
killed  feveral  years;  for  orie  parliament  had  pafi'ed  a  vote, 
annexing  the  priory  to  the  chapel-royal,  and  a  fubfequent 
one  enaited  a  ftatute  prohibiting  every  attempt  that  was 
contrary  or  prejudicial  to  that  annexation. 

James  V.  was  crowned  in  the  cattle  o;  Stirling  ;  and 
the  palace,  which  is  the  clue!  ornament  of  it,  was  the 
work  of  that  prince.  This  is  a  (lately  and  commodi- 
ous ftrufture,  all  of  hewn  ffone,  with  much  ftatuary 
work  upon  it.  It  is  built  in  form  of  a  fquare,  with  a 
fmall  court  in  the  middle,  in  which  the  king's  lions  are 
faid  to  have  been  kept  ;  and  hence  it  ftill  goes  by  tire 
name  o!  the  lions  den.  The  palace  contains  many  large 
and  elegant  apartments  ;  the  ground-ltory  is  now  con- 
verted into  banack-rooms  for  the  foldiers  ot  the  garri- 
fon  ;  the  upper  affords  a  houfe  for  the  governor,  with 
lodgings  for  fome  of  the  fubaltern  officers. 

Oppofite  to  the  palace,  upon  the  north,  ftands  an 
elegant  chapel,  which  was  built  by  James  VI.  for  the 
baptilm  of  his  fon  prince  Henry  in  1594.  In  this 
chapel  is  preferved  the  hulk  of  a  large  boat,  which 
that  whimfical  monarch  caufed  to  be  built  and  placed 
upon  carriages,  in  order  to  convey  into  the  caftle  the 
provifions  for  that  folemnity. 

A  ftrong  battery,  with  a  tier  of  guns  pointing  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Forth,  was  erected  during  the  regency 
of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  mother  to  queen  Mary.  It  is  call- 
ed the  French  battery,  probably  becaufe  conftrufted  by 
engineers  of  that  nation.     The  laft  addition  was  made 
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to  the  fortifications  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  For- 
-  they  reached  no  farther  than  the  old  gate,  upon 
which  the  flag-flaff  now  Hands:  but  in  that  icigii  they 
were  conliderably  enlarged  upon  the  fide  towards  the 
town;  and  barracks,  wliich  are  bomb  proof',  with  feve- 
ral  other  conveniences  for  a  lice,  were  erected. 

Upon  the  fouth  !ide  or  the  caille  lies  a  park  inclofcd 
with  a  Hone-wall,  called  the  ting' s  park,  and  near  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  caflle  (lands,  lay  the 
royal  wardens;  ireftiges  of  the  walks  and  parterres,  with 
a  few  ftumps  of  fruit-trees,  are  Hill  vifible  ;  but  by  long 
negle£t,  and  the  natural  wetnefs  of  the  foil,  the  place  is 
now  little  better  than  a  marfli.  In  the  gardens  is  a 
mount  of  earth  in  form  of  a  table,  with  benches  of 
earth  around  it,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the 
court  fometimes  held  fetti-champetres.  In  the  callle- 
hill  is  an  hollow,  comprehending  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  an  artificial 
work,  which  was  ufed  for  joufts,  tournaments,  and 
other  feats  of  chivalry. 

Northward  of  the  caflle  lies  the  Govan,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  Cowling  hill  (a)  ;  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  fmall  mount  called  Hurly  Hjaiy,  upon  which 
duke  Murdoch  and  his  two  fons  were  executed  tor  trea- 
fonable  practices  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  profpert  from  the  caille  is  moll  delightful,  as 
well  as  extenfive,  being  greatly  beautified,  efpecially 
upon  the  eaft,  by  the  windings  ot  the  Forth  ;  which 
are  fo  many,  that  though  the  diftance  by  land  from 
Stirling  to  Alloa  is,  in  a  (Iraight  line,  not  quite  fix 
miles,  it  is  faid  to  be  24  by  water.  As  this  river  ge- 
nerally runs  upon  plain  ground,  it  rolls  its  dream  in  fo 
flow  and  filent  a  manner,  that  what  Silius  Italicus  laith 
of  the  Ticinus  is  applicable  to  it,  if,  inllead  of  lucenti  in 
that  poet,  we  mould  for  once  read  lutofo  ;  for  the  clay- 
banks,  together  with  the  tide,  which  flows  above  Stir- 
ling, render  the  Forth  peqjetually  muddy  : 

/  "\x  credos  labi,  ripis  tarn  miiit  opacis 
Somnifiram  dui.it  iutofo  gurgile  lympham. 

The  lordfhip  and  caflle  of  Stirling  were  a  part  of  the 
ufual  dowty  of  the  queens  of  Scotland,  at  lealt  af:ci  the 
family  of  Stuart  came  to  the  throne,  in  which  they  were 
inverted  at  their  marriage. 

Robert  lord  Eilkine  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
caflle  by  kino  David  If.  and  the  office  continued  in  that 
family  till  171  c. 

This  fortrefs  hath  been  the  fcene  of  many  traufac- 
tions.  Being  by  its  Qtuation  conhdercd  as  a  key  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  poflefGon  of  it 
hath  been  always  efteemed  ot  gteat  impoitai;ce  to  thofe 
who  fought  to  be  matters  of  Scotland.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  place  of  ftrength  when  the  art  of  war  by  ordnance 
was  in  its  in'ancy;  but  though  it  refilled  the  utmoll  ef- 
forts of  the  rebels  in  1746,  it  could  not  now  hold  out 
three  days  if  befieged  by  an  army  of  a  few  thoufand 
•nen  conducted  by  an  engineer  ot  knowledge  and  inte- 
grity. 

STIRLINGSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  of 
which  Stirling  is  the  capital.  It  extends  2  3  miles  in 
icugth  and  12  in  breadth;  being  bounded  on  the  weft 
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by  part  of  Lennox  and  Clydefdale;  on  the  eaft,  by 
Clackmannaufhire,  the  river  Forth,  and  part  of  Lothi- 
an ;  on  the  fouth-eaft,  by  Lothian  ;  and  on  the  north, 
by  Monteith.  The  face  of  the  country  is  oDen  and 
agreeable, divi  riii-cd  by  hill  and  dale,  well  watered  with 
it'-eams  ai.d  rivers  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  F  >rt!., 
riling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  high  mountain  called 
U^n-Lomoml,  and,  ru  ining  eaftward,  forms  the  frith  of 
Edinburgh.  The  fouthern  part  is  hilly,  affording  plent 
of  game,  and  pafturage  for  fheep,  horfes,  and  black  cattle. 
The  eaftern  part  is  fertile,  producing  plentiful  har 
of  corn,  andgreat  abundance  ot  coil.  Lead-ore  is  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  {hire;  and  the  rivers  abound  with 
pike,  trout,  and  ttdmon. 

STIRRUP,  in  the  manege,  a  reft  or  fupport  for 
horfeman's.  foot,  for  enabling  him   to  mount  and  for 
keeping  him  rirm  in  his  feat. 

Stirrups  were  unknown    to  the  ancients.     The  w 
of  them  in  getting  upon  horfeback  was  fupplied  by  .. 
lity  or  art.      Some  horfes  were  taught  to  (loop  to  take 
their  riders  up;  but  the  riders  often  leapt  up  by  the  Kelp 
of  their  ipears,  or  v.  by  their  (laves,   or  n 

ufe  of  laddeis   tor   the   purpofe.     Gracchus   filled   the 
highways  with  Hones,  which   were  intended  to  ani 
the  lame  end.     The  fame  was  alio  required  or  the  fur- 
veyors  of  the  roads  in  Greece  as  part  ot  their  duty. 

Menage  offerees,   that  St  Jerome  is  the  firfl  author 
who  mentions  them.    But  the  paflage  alluded  to  is  not  to 
be  found  in  his  epitllcs  ;   and  if  it  were  there,   it  would 
prove  nothing,  becau'e  St  Jerome  lived  at  a  time  when 
itinups  are  fuppofed  to  have   been  invented,   and   after 
the  ufe  of  fadclles.     Montiaucon  denies  the  authoiit 
of  this  paflage  ;   and,  in  order  to  account  for  the  igno- 
rance of  the  ancients  with  regard   to  an   inftrument  Ibun- 
ufeful  and  fo  eafy  of  invention,   he  oblerves,  that  while  .- 
cloths  and  houfings  only  were  laid  upon  the  horfes  backs,  Hirj,-     - 
on  which  the  riders  were  to  lit,  (tirrups  could  not  have 
been  ufed,   becaufe  they  could   not   have   been  fu.tfned''' 
with  the  fame  fecurity  as  upon  a  faddle.     But  it  is  more 
probable,   that  in  this  inflance,   as  in  many  others,   the 
progrefs  of  human   genius  and   invention   is   uncertain 
and  (low,   depending   frequently  upon   accidental  c 
fes. 

Stirrup  of  a  Ship,  a  piece  of  timber  put  upon  a  (hip's 
keel,  when  fome  of  her  keel  happens  to  be  beaten  oil, 
and  they  cannot  come  conveniently  to  put  or  fit  in  a 
new  piece  ;  then  they  patch  in  a  piece  of  timber,  and 
bind  it  on  with  an  iron,  which  goes  under  the  ("hip's 
keel,  and  conies  up  on  each  tide  of  the  (hip,  where  it 
is  nailed  ftrongly  with  lpikes  :  and  this  they  call  a  ftir- 
rup. 

S  TOBjEUS  (John),  a  laborious  Greek  writer,  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  louith  century,  competed  many 
works,  of  which  there  are  only  his  Collections  remain- 
ing, and  even  thefe  are  not  as  he  compofed  them;  many 
things  being  irlerted  by  later  authors.  This  work  . 
tains  many  important  fentiments  colledled  from  the  an- 
cient writers,  poets,  and  philofophers. 

STOCK,   in  gardening,    eVc.  the  Rem  or  trunk  of  a 
tree.     What  (lock  is  motl  proper  lor  each  kind  of 
ought  as  well  to  be  confidcred  and  known,  as  what 

5  1  :  is 


(a)  So  called  from  the  waitings  and  lamentations  (in  Scotch  goslings)  that  were  made  for  Duke  Murdoch. 
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Stock,     is  moft  fuitable  to  trees;  for  on  thefe  two  things  the  fu- 

StocMiolm.  ture  Tig0ur  0f  trees,   and  the  goodnefs  of  fruit,  equally 

*  depend.      The  bell  way  for  thofe  who  intend  to  plant, 

is  to  raife  their  own  ilocks.  by  which  they  will  be  better 

allured  of  what  they  do  ;   but  if  they  (hould  buy  their 

trees    of    miri'erymcn,     they    fhould    diligently    inquire 

upon  what  Hocks  tluy  were  propagated.     See  Graft- 
ing. 

Stock,  in  trade.     See  Capital  Stock. 
SiocK-Broker.     See  Bkoki-r  and  Stocks. 
Stock- Dove,  in  zoology.     See  Colcmba. 
Stock- Jobbing,  the  art  or  myftery  of  trafficking  in 

die  public  Ilocks  or  funds.     See  Fund  and  Stock- Job- 
bing. 

Stock  (7;//r-/7oT<<v,  in  botany.   See  Cheiranthus. 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  fttuated 
in  the  province  of  Upland,  in  E.  Long.  19.  30.  and  N. 
Lat.  59.  20.  Its  foundation  is  by  the  b?ft  Swcdifh 
wiitets  generally  attributed  to  Birger  Jail,  regent  of 
the  kingdom  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  du- 
ring the  minority  of  his  fon  Waldemar,  who  had  been 
raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  dates  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
it  was  not  before  the  lad  century  that  the  royal  relidence 
was  transferred  from  Upfala  to  thio  city. 

This  capital,  which  is  very  long  and  irregular,  occu- 
pies, befide  two  pem'nfulas,  feven  fmall  rocky  ill 
Scattered  in  the  Mx-ler,  in  the  flreams  which  iffue  from 
that  lake,  and  in  a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  A  I  1- 
ricty  of  contralled  and  enchanting  views  are  formed  by 
numberlefs  rocks  of  granite  riling  boldly  from  the  fur- 
lace  of  the  water,  partly  bare  and  craggy,  partly  dotted 


of  the  diet,   is  an  elegant  building  adorned  on  the  out-  Stockholm, 
lide  with  marble  llatucs  and  columns,  and  on  the  infidc   St"cking. 
with  painting  and  fculptiire.      This  and  three  other  pa-         ** 
laces  Hand  on  the  banks  of   the  lake,   and  are  built  on 
the  fame  model,    fo  as  to  compofc  an  uniform   piece  of 
architecture.     The   bank,   built  at  the  expence  of   the 
fit y,  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  joins  with  many  fumptUOUS 
houlcs  belonging  to  the  nobility  in  exhibiting  afplendid 
appearance.     The  houfes  ot   the  burghers  are  generally 
built  of  brick  in  the  city  ;   but  in  the  fuburbs  they  arc 
commonly  made  up  of  timber,  and  therefore  veiy  fubject. 
to  conflagrations,  Thefe  houfes  are  often  framed  in  Fin- 
land, according  to  the  plan  and  dimciilions  prtferibed  : 
whence  they  are    traniported  in  pieces   to   Stockholm 
by  water,   and   there  fet  up  by  the  carpenters.     Thefe 
wooden   habitations,  if  kept  in  proper  repair,   wll  lail 
30  or  40  years,   and  are  deemed  warmer,   neater,    and 
more  healthy,  than  thofe  of  brick  orftone.     To  prevent 
the  danger  of  conflagrations,  the  city  is  divided  into  12 
wards.     In  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  matter  and  four  af- 
fiflants,  who  forthwith  repair  to  the  place  where  the  fire 
breaks  out ;  and  all  porters  and  labourers  are  obliged  to 
range  themfelves  under  the  mailer  of  the  ward  to  which 
they  belong.    A  lire-watch  patroles  the  ftreets  by  night, 
to  give  warning  or  afGilance  as  it  may  be  wanted  ;  and 
a  centinel  is  maintained  in  the  fleeple  ot  every  church, 
to  toll  the  bell  on  the  firll  appearance  of  any  fuch  acci- 
dent.     The    police   of  Stockholm  is  entirely  fubjefted 
to  the  regulations  of  the   grand  governor,  afutted  by  a 
deputy  and  bailiff  of  the  cafHe.     This  city  is  the  flaple 
of   Sweden,   to  which  all  the  commodities  of  the  king- 
dom are  brought  for  exportation,   and  where  almoll  all 
the  imports   from   abroad   are  depofited.     The  port  or 
haven  formed   by  the  lake   Mazier   is   large   enough  to 
contain  IOCO  fail  of  fhipping  ;  and  furnifhed  with  a  key 
or  wharf  about  an  Engliih  mile  in  length,  to  which  the 


with  houfes,  or  feathered  with  wood.  I  he  harbour  is 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  :  the  water  is  clear  as  cryllal,  and 
of  fuch  depth  that  fhips  of  the  largeft  burthen  can  ap- 
proach the  quay,  which  is  of  confiderahk  breadth,  and 

Gwtt'j  Tra-  j[ned  witli  fpacious  buildings  and  warehoufes.      At  the 

vdi,  vol.  n  cxtremity  of  the  harbour  feveral  flreets  rife  one  above  veflels  may  lie  with  their  broadlides.  The  irreatell  in 
another  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  and  the  palace,  conveniences  attending  this  Situation  are,  the  diltance 
a  magnificent  building,  crowns  the  funimit.  Towards  from  the  fea,  which  is  not  within  lefs  than  10  miles  of 
the  fca,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  the  the  town  ;  the  want  of  tides  ;  and  the  winding  of  the 
harbour  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  flrait,  and,  winding  river,  which  is  remarkably  crooked.  It  opens  into  the 
among  high  rocks,  disappears  from  the  fight  ;  and  tiie  Baltic;  and  the  entrance,  which  is  dangerous  and  rocky, 
profpect  is  terminated  by  diftant  hills,  overfpread  with  the  Swedes  have  fecured  with  two  fmall  forts  :  within, 
forelt.      It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  words,  or  of  the     it  is  perfectly  fafe  and  commodious.      The  northern  fu- 

The  central 


pencil,  to  delineate  thele  lingular  views, 
ifland,  from  which  the  city  derives  its  name,  and  the 
Uitterholm,  are  the  handfomell  parts  of  the  town.  Ex- 
tng  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  houfes  are  of  wood 
painted  red,  the  generality  of  the  buildings  are  ( t  (tone, 
(  1  brick  (tuccoed  white.  The  royal  palace,  which  Hands 
in  the  centre  of  Stockholm,  and  upon  the  higheft  fpot 
of  ground,  was  begun  by  Charles  XI.  :  it  is  a  large 
quadrangular  Hone  edifice,  and  the  ilyle  of  architecture 
is  both  degant  and  magnificent. 

It  is  the  habitation  not  only  of  the  royal  family,  but 
alfo  of  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
1 1  ufehold.  It  hkewife  comprehends  the  national  oriu- 
preme  court  of  juflice,  the  colleges  of  war,  chancery, 
treafury,  and  commerce  ;  a  chapel,  armoury,  library, 
and  office  for  the  public  records ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  inferior  officers  and  fervants  belonging  to  the 
court,  are,  with  the  foot  guards,  quartered  on  the 
burghers.  The  caltle,  and  all  the  ilatcly  edifices  in 
the  kingdom,  are  covered  with  copper.  The  palace  of 
the  nobility,  in  which  this  order  fits  during  the  feffion 
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burbs  are  remarkable  for  the  king's  gardens,  and  for  the 
great  number  of  artilans  who  have  cholen  their  habita- 
tions in  this  quarter.  In  the  fouthern  fuburbs  the  Mus- 
covite commodities  are  fold  ;  and  heie  is  a  magnificent 
exchange  where  the  merchants  daily  aflemhie. 

STOCKING,  that  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  leg 
and  foot  which  immediately  covers  and  fcreens  them 
from  the  rigcurof  the  cold.  Anciently,  the  only  (lock- 
ings in  ufe  were  made  of  cloth,  orof  milled  ft  lifts  fewed 
together;  but  6n.ee  the  invention  of  knitting  and  wea- 
lockings  of  filk,  wool,  cotton,  thread,  &c.  the  ufe 
of  cloth  Ilockings  is  quite  discontinued.  Dr  Howel, 
in  his  Hiilory  ot  the  World  (vol.  ii.  p.  222.)  relates, 
that  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1501,  was  prefented  with  a 
pair  of  black  knit  filk  ilockings  by  her  filk-wo- 
man,  and  thenceforth  flic  never  wore  cloth  ones  any 
more.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  king  Henry  VIII. 
ordinarily  wore  cloth  hofe,  except  there  came  from 
Spain,  by  great  chance,  a  pair  of  filk  Ilockings.  His 
fon,  king  Edward  VI.  was  prefented  with  a  pair  ot 
long  Spanifk  filk  Ilockings  by   Sir  Thomas  Grefham, 

and 
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Striking,  and  the  prefent  was  then  much  taken  notice  of.  Hence 
Stock*.  ;t  (hould  feem,  that  the  invention  of  knit  filk  (lockings 
»  originally  came  from  Spain.  Others  relate,  that  one 
William  Rider,  an  apprentice  on  London  bridge,  fee 
ing  at  the  houfe  of  an  Italian  merchant  a  pair  of  knit 
worfted  dockings  from  Mantua,  took  the  hint,  and 
made  a  pair  exactly  like  them,  which  he  prefented  to 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  that  they  were  tbefirft 
of  that  kind  worn  in  England,  anno  1564. 

The  modern  {lockings,  whether  woven  or  knit,  a'e 
formed  of  an  infinite  number  ol  little  knots,  Cdllcdjiiic/Jts, 
i-jofs,  or  mi  pit  1,  intermingled  in  one  another. 

Ki.it  (lockings  are  wrought  with  needles  made  of 
pjlifhcd  iron,  or  braf's  wire,  which  interweave  the 
threads  and  form  the  mefhes  the  docking  confiits  of. 
At  what  time  the  art  of  knitting  was  invented  it  is 
perhaps  impoffible  to  determine,  though  it  has  been 
ufually  attributed  to  the  Scots,  as  it  is  faid  that  the 
works  of  this  kind  came  from   Scotland.      It   is 

led,  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  company 
of  (locking-knitters,  eftallllhed  at  Paris  1527,  took  lor 
tlieir  patron  St  Fiacre,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  a  king  of  Scotland.  But  it  is  moil  probable  that 
the  method  of  knitting  (lockings  by  wires  or  needles 
was  fiifl  bi  ought  from  Spain. 

Woven  fb>ckinr;s  are  generally  very  fine;  they  are 
nianulaclured  on  a  frame  or  machine  made  of  pohfhed 
iron,  the  ftruciture  of  which  it  is  needlefs  to  defcribe,  as 
it  may  be  feen  in  almoft  every  confiderable  town  in 
Great  Britain,  'the  invention  ol  this  machine  is,  by 
Mr  Anderfon,  attributed  to  William  Lee,  M.  A.  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  a  period  fo  early  as 
1589.  Others  have  given  the  credit  of  this  invention 
to  a  itudent  of  Oxford  at  a  much  later  period,  who,  it 
is  faid  bv  Aaion  Hill*,  w-as  driven  to  it  by  dire  neceffi- 
bee     n  .j  j^  „oun  ,  man    falling  in  love  with  an  innkeeo- 

ji ■cowl  of        ',      .  ,     '  •     ,  1  1  1      ,i        1       1  ' 

ife  ml  tr  9  dnirrhter,  married  her  though  the  had  not  a  penny, 
Prognfs  of.  and   he  by  his  marriage  loft  a  tellowfhip.      They  foon 
tie  Brat  Ollfe\[  ;Iiro   extreme  poverty  ;  and  their  marriage  prodti- 
<£v"s'. '"'     c'n?  l'ie  confequences  naturally  to  be  expected  from  it, 
the  amorous  pair  became  miferable,  not  fo  much  on 
count  of  their  fufTerings,  as  from  the  melancholy  dread 
of  what   would  become    of  their  yet   unborn    infant. 
Their  only  means  of  lupport  were  the  knitting  of  dock- 
ings  at   which    the    woman   was  very  expert  :   " 
fitting  conftantly  together  from  morning  to  night,  and 
the  fcholar  often  fixing  his  eye?,   with  (led  fa  ft  obi. 
tion,  on  the  motion  ol  his  wit*  •  in  the  dexte- 

rous management  of  her  needles,  he  took  it  into  his 
imagination,  that  it  was  not  impoffible  to  contrive  a 
little  loom  which  might  d  >  the  work  »:th  much  more 
expedition.  This  thought  he  communicated  to  his  wife, 
and  joining  his  head  to  her  hands,  the  endeavour  fuc- 
ceeded  to  their  wifh.  Thus  the  ingenious  (locki 
loom,  which  is  fo  common  now,  was  firft  1  ivenl  d  ;  by 
which  he  did  not  only  nuke  himfelf  and  his  family  hap- 
py, but  has  left  h's  nation  indebted  to  him  for  a  benefit 
which  enables  us  to  export  fjlk.  (lockings  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  to  a  vail  advantage,  to  thole  very  countries 
from  whence  before  we  tiled  to  bring  their,  at  COttl 
able  lofs  in  the  balance  of  our  traffic." 

STOCKS,  or  Public  Funds  in  England,  By  the 
word  Jlock  was  originally  meant  a  particular  fum  of 
money  contributed  to  the  eflablifhing  of  a  fund  to  enable 
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a  company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade,  by  rr.eans  of  Stock-), 
which  the  perfon  became  a  partner  in  that  trade,  and  St°ek'°"'J 
received  a  (hare  of  the  profit  made  thereby,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  money  employed.  But  this  term  has  been 
extended  farther,  though  improperly,  to  fignify  any 
fum  ot  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the  government, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  interell  till  the  money 
is  repaid,  and  which  makes  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 
As  the  fecurity  both  of  the  government  and  of  the 
public  companies  is  efteemed  preferable  to  that  or  any 
private  perfon,  as  the  (locks  are  negotiable  and  maybe 
lold  at  any  time,  and  as  the  interell  is  always  punctual- 
ly paid  when  due ;  fo  they  are  thereby  enabled  to 
borrow  money  on  a  lower  interell  than  what  could  be 
obtained  from  lending  it  to  private  perfons,  where  there 
mull  be  always  fome  danger  of  loling  both  principal 
and  inteiell. 

But  as  every  capital  (lock  or  fund  of  a  company  is 
railed  lor  a  particular  purpofe,  and  limited  by  parlia- 
ment to  a  certain  fum,  it  nccelfarily  follows,  that  when 
that  fund  is  couple-red,  no  ftock  can  be  bought  of  the 
company  ;  though  (hares  already  purchafed  may  be 
transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another.  This  being 
the  cafe,  there  13  frequently  a  Treat  disproportion  be- 
twei.-i  the  original  value  of  the  (hares  and  what  is  given 
for  them  when  transferred  :  tor  it  there  are  more  buyers 
than  (elleis,  a  perfon  who  is  indifferent  about  felling 
will  not  part  with  his  flare  without  a  conhderable  pro- 
fit to  himfelf;  aiul  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are  dif- 
pofed  to  fell,  and  few  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of 
luch  (hares  will  naturally  fall  in  proportion  to  the 
impatience  of  thofe  who  want  to  turn  their  ftock  into 
fpecie. 

A  (lock  may  llkewife  be  affecled  by  the  court  of 
chancery  ;  for  if  that  court  (hould  order  the  money, 
which  is  under  their  direction,  to  be  laid  out  in  any  par- 
ticular ftock,  that  ftock,  by  having  more  purchafera, 
will  be  raifed  to  a  higher  price  than  any  other  of  the 
like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how 
much  the  credit  and  iotereft  of  the  nation  depends  on 
the  fupport  of  the  public  funds.  While  the  annuities 
and  interelt  for  money  advanced  is  there  regularly  paid, 
and  the  principal  infured  by  both  prince  and  people 
(a  fecurity  not  to  be  had  hi  other  nations),  foreigners 
will  hud  us  their  property,  and  all  Europe  be  interell- 
cd  in  our  welfare;  tiie  paper  of  the  companies  will  lie 
converted  into  money  and  merchandife,  and  Great 
Britain  can  never  want  ca:h  to  cuiry  her  fehemes  into 
execu  the  article  Fuko. 

...  a  ham:   erefted  on    the  fhore  of  a  river  or 

0  :r,  whereon  to  build  (hipping.      It  generally  cou- 

fifts  of  a  number  of  wooden  blocks,  ranged  parallel  t3 

enient  diftances,  and  with  a  gradual 

declivity  towards  the  water. 

S  roCK-s,  a  wooden  machine  to  put  the  legs  of  offenders 
uiiug  diforderly  perfons,  and  by  way  of  pu- 
trt  in  divi  irdaintd  by  ftatute,  cic. 

STOCKTON    upon    Tees,  a  ha:  .  iwu    in 

the  county  of  Durham,  about  16  miles  Couth  of  the 
city  of  Durham.  It  is  now  a  port  of  confiderable 
trade  ;  though,  at  the  Relloration,  it  w::s  S  dcfpicablo 
viibge,  the  heft  houfe  in  which  could  hardly  boaft  of 
any  thing  better  than  clay  walls  and  a  thatched  roof. 

About 
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About  40  years  ago  it  fent  out  in  one  ytar  75  vefTels 
for  the  port  of  London  ;  and  the  tiade  is  much  increa 
'  'ice. 

S  '.'OEBE,b  astard.kthiopian,  in  botany  :  Ai/enus 
ol  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  lym'-rfia,  and  order 
of  po/ygamia  fijrega/a  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ran- 
ging under  the  49th  order,  comf>r>fit*.  '['he  calycle  is 
unirlorous  ;  the  corollets  are  tubular  and  hermaph-o- 
dite  ;  the  receptacle  is  naked,  and  the  pappus  is  fea- 
thery. There  are  nine  fpecies,  the  aethiopica,  ericoi- 
des,  proftrata,  gnaphaloides,  gomphrenoides,  fcabra, 
rcflcxa,  rhinocerotis,  and  difticha  ;  all  j)lants  of  forci  11 
growth. 

STOICS,  the  name  given  to  a  feet  of  Grecian  phi- 
loi  .hers,  from  ;,.»,  "  the  porch  in  Athens,"  which 
the  founder  of  the  feC~t  chofe  tor  his  fchool.  For  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  this  feet,  fee  Metaphysics,  Chap.  IV. 
Fart  3.  Moral  Philosophy,  nc  8.  arid  Ze.no. 

STOLIjERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  Thurinj  ia, 
of  which  it  is  the  capital  place.  It  is  feated  between 
two  mountains,58  miles  north-weft  of  Leiplic.  E.  Long. 
11.  8.  N.  Lat.  cr.  42. 

STOLE,  a  iacet dotal  ornament  worn  by  the  Romiftl 
parilh-priefts  above  their  furplice,  as  a  mark  of  fuperiori- 
ty  in  their  refpective  churches  ;  and  by  other  priefts 
over  the  alb,  at  celebrating  of  mafs,  in  which  cafe  it 
goes  acrofs  the  ftomach  ;  and  by  deacons,  over  the 
left-moulder,  fcarf-wife  :  when  the  prieft  reads  the 
gofpel  for  any  one,  he  lays  the  bottom  of  his  ftole  on 
his  head.  The  ftole  is  a  broad  iwath,  or  flip  of  fluff, 
hanging  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  three  crolfts 
thereon. 

Groom  cfthe  Stolf,  the  eldeft  gentleman  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  bed-chamber,  whofe  oihee  it  is  to  prefent  and 
put  on  his  majeily's  lirft  garment,  or  ffiirt,  every 
morning,  and  to  order  the  things  in  the  cham- 
ber. 

STOMACH,  in  anatomy.    See  Anatomy,  n°  91. 

STOMACHIC,  medicines  that  ftrengthen  the  fto- 
mach and  promote  drgeftion,  &c. 

Stomachic  corroboratives  are  fuch  as  ftrengthen  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  among  which  are 
carminatives,  as  the  roots  ofgalangals,  red  gentian,  ze- 
doary,  pimpinella,  calamus  aromaticus,  and  arum.  ■  Of 
barks  and  rinds,  thofe  of  canella  alba,  faffafras,  citrons, 
Seville  and  China  oranges,  &c.  Or  fpices,  pepper, 
ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  cardamums,  and  mace. 

STONE  (Edmund),  a  diftinguifhed  felf-taugh't  ma- 
thematician, was  born  in  Scotland  ;  but  neither  the  place 
nor  time  of  his  birth  are  well  known  ;  nor  have  we 
any  memoirs  of  his  life,  except  a  letter  from  the  Che- 
valier de  Ramfay,  author  of  the  Travels  of  Cyrus,  in  a 
letter  to  father  C'aftel,  a  Jcfuit  at  Paris,  and  publifhcd 
in  the  Memoirs  de  Trevoux  p.  109,  as  follows:  "  line 
genius  overcomes  all  the  difadvantages  of  birth,  fortune, 
and  education  ;  of  which  Mr  Stone  is  a  tare  example. 
Born  a  fori  of  a  gardener  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  he  ar- 
rived at  eight  years  of  age  before  he  learnt  to  read.— 
By  chance  a  fervant  having  taught  young  Stone  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  there  needed  nothing  more  to 
dilcover  and  expand  his  genius.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  ftudy,  and  he  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  inoft 
fublime  geometry  and  analyfis,  without  a  mailer,  v.  ith- 
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oat  a  conductor,  without   any  other  guide  but   pure     Storv. 
genius.  —— ■ v — ■ 

"  At  18  years  of  age  he  hud  made  thefe  confidcta- 
h!e  advances  without  being  known,  and  without  know- 
ing himfelf  the  prodigies  ot  his  acquifitiona.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  who  joined  to  his  military  talents  a  general 
knowledge  of  every  fcience  that  adorns  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  his  rank,  walking  one  day  in  his  garden,  faw 
lying  on  the  grafs  a  Latin  copy  of  Sir  llaac  Newton's 
celebrated  Pr'mclpia.  He  called  fome  one  to  him  to 
take  and  carry  it  back  to  his  library.  Our  young 
dener  told  him  that  the  book  belonged  to  him.  '  T.> 
you  ?'  replied  the  Duke.  '  Do  you  underftand  geo- 
metry, Latin,  Newton  ?'  I  know  a  little  of  them,  re- 
plied the  young  man  with  an  air  of  (tmplicity  arifing 
from  a  profound  ignorance  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
talents.  The  Duke  was  furprifed  ;  and  having  a  tallc 
for  the  fciences,  he  entered  into  converfation  with  the 
young  mathematician  :  he  afked  him  feveral  quefttons, 
and  was  aftonrlhcd  at  the  force,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
candour  of  his  anfwers.  '  But  how,  faid  the  Duke, 
came  you  by  the  knowledge  oi  all  thefe  things  V  Stone 
replied,  'A  fervant  taught  me,  ten  years  fince,  to  read: 
does  one  need  to  know  a  <  thing  more  than  the  24 
letters  in  order  to  learn  every  thing  elie  that  one  willies?' 
The  Duke's  curiofrty  redoubled — he  fat  down  upon  a 
bank,  and  requefted  a  detail  of  all  his  proceedings  in 
becoming  fo  learned. 

"  I  firft  learned  to  read,  faid  Stone  :  the  mafons 
were  then  at  work  upon  your  houfe :  I  went  rear 
them  one  day,  and  I  faw  that  the  architect  ufed  a  rule, 
compaffes,  and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  inquired 
what  might  be  the  meaning  and  ufe  of  thefe  things  ; 
and  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  fcience  called 
Arithmetic  :  I  purchaled  a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  1 
learned  it.  —  I  was  told  there  was  another  fcience  called 
Geometry  :  I  bought  the  books,  and  I  learnt  geometry  • 
By  reading  I  found  that  there  were  good  books  in 
thefe  two  fciences  in  Latin  :  I  bought  a  dictionary,  and 
I  learned  Latin.  I  undcrllood  alio  that  there  \Kaxr 
good  books  of  the  fame  kind  in  French  :  1  bought  a 
dictionary,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord, 
is  what  I  have  done :  it  feems  to  n.e  that  we  may 
learn  every  thing  when  we  know  the  24  letters  of  the 
alphabet." 

1  his  account  charmed  the  Duke.  He  drew  this 
I  :rful  genius  out  of  his  obfeurity  ;  and  he  pros  1  . 
him  with  an  employment  which  left  him  plenty  of  time 
to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fciences.  He  difcovered  in 
hi. n  alio  the  fame  genins  for  mufic,  for  painting,  for 
architecture,  for  all  the  fciences  which  depend  on  cal- 
culations  ant!  proportions.'' 

"  1  have  feen  Mr  Stone.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
fimplicitv.  He  is  at  prefent  fenilble  of  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  but  lie  is  not  puffed  up  with  it.  !  Ie  is  poffef- 
fed  with  a  pure  and  diftinterelted  love  for  the  mathe-  ■ 
matrcs,  though  he  is  not  folicitous  to  pais,  for  a  ma- 
thematician ;  vanity  having  no  part  in  the  great  labour 
he  fuftains  to  excel  in  that  fcience.  He  defpifes  for- 
tune alfo  ;  and  he  has  folicited  me  twenty  times  to  re- 
queft  the  duke  to  give  him  lefs  employment,  which 
may  not  be  worth  the  half  of  that  he  now  has,  in  order 
to  be  mote  retired,  and  lefs  taken  off  from  his  favourite 
Itudies.  He  difcovers  fometimes,  by  methods  of  his 
8  own, 
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Stone,  own,  truths  which  others  have  difcovered  before  him. 
■ — v~~~ '  He  is  charmed  to  find  on  thefe  occafions  that  he  is  not 
a  firft  inventor,  and  that  others  have  made  a  greater 
progrefs  than  he  thought.  Far  from  being  a  plagiary, 
he  attributes  ingenious  lolutions,  which  he  gives  to  cer- 
tain problems,  to  the  hints  he  has  found  in  others,  al- 
though the  connection  is  but  very  t'lltant,"  &c. 

Mr  Stone  was  author  and  ttanflator  of  feveral  ufeful 
works;  viz.  I.  A  New  Mathematical  Dictionary,  in 
I  vol.  8vo,  firft  printed  in  1726.  2.  Fluxions,  in  1 
vol.  8vo,  1730.  The  Direct  Method  is  a  tranflation 
from  the  French,  of  Holpital's  Analyfe  des  Intiniments 
Pit  its  ;  and  the  Inverfe  Method  was  fupplied  by  Stone 
himfelf.  3.  The  Elements  of  Euclid,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
1731.  A  neat  and  uferul  edition  of  thofe  Element-, 
w  ith  an  account  of  the  life  ard  writings  of  Euclid,  and  a 
defence  of  his  elements  againft  modern  objectors.  Befide 
other  fmaller  works.  Stone  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  had  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tiatif- 
aet  :011s  (vol.  41,  p.  218)  an  "  Account  of  two  fpecies 
o(  lines  of  the  -jd  order,  not  mentioned  by  Sir  Ilaac 
Newton  or  Mr  Stirling." 

Stone  (Jerome),  the  fon  of  a  reputable  teaman,  was 
born  in  the  parilh  of  Scoonic,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
North  Britain.  His  father  died  abroad  when  he  was 
but  three  years  of  age,  and  his  mother,  with  her  young 
family,  was  left  in  very  narrow  circumftances.  Jerome, 
like  the  reft  of  the  children,  having  got  the  ordinary 
fchool  education,  reading  English,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, betook  himftlc  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  travelling 
chapman.  But  the  dealing  in  buckles,  garters,  and 
fuch  fmall  articles,  not  fuiting  his  fuperior  genius,  he 
foon  converted  his  little  ftock  into  books,  and  *or  fome 
years  went  through  the  country,  and  attended  the  fairs 
as  an  itinerant  bookfeller.  There  is  great  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  he  engaged  in  this  new  fpecies  of  traffic, 
m  re  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  ot  his  mind  than 
for  any  pecuniaiy  emolument.  Formed  by  nature  for 
literature,  he  poiTefied  a  peculiar  talent  for  acquiring 
languages  with  am?zincr  facility.  Whether  from  a  de- 
fire  to  understand  the  Scriptures-  in  their  original  lan- 
guages, or  from  being  informed  that  thefe  languages  are 
the  parents  of  many  others,  he  began  his  philological 
purfuits  with  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
tongues;  and,  by  a  wonderful  efioit  of  genius  and  ap- 
plication, made  himfelt  fo  far  matter  of  thtle,  without 
any  kind  of  afliftance,  as  to  be  able  to  interpret  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Tcihment  into  Englifh  ad 
apertuiam  libri.  At  this  time  he  did  not  know  one  word 
ot  Latin.  Senfiblc  that  he  could  make  no  great  pro- 
grefs  in  learning,  without  the  knowledge  of  at  leaft  the 
grammar  of  that  language,  he  made  application  to 
the  parilh  fchoolmafter  for  his  afliftance.  Some  time 
arterward*,  he  was  encouraged  to  profecute  his  (ladies 
at  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andrew's.  An  unexampled 
proficiency  in  every  branch  of  literature  recommended 
him  to  the  cfteem  of  the  protcflbis  ;  and  an  uncommon 
fund  of  wit  and  pleafantry  rendered  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  favourite  of  all  his  fellow  ftudents,  fome  of 
whom  fpeak  of  him  to  this  div  with  an  euthuiiaftio  de- 
gree of  admiration  and  refpect.  About  this  period 
fome  very  humorous  poetical  pieces  of  his  compofition 
were  publifhed  in  the  Scots  Magazine.  Before  he  had 
finifhed  his  third  fcflion,  or  teim,  at  St  Andrew's,  on  an 
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application  to  the  College  by  the  mailer  of  the  fchool 
ot  Dunkeld  tor  an  ulher,  Mr  Stone  was  recommended 
as  the  belt  qualified  for  that  office ;  and  about  two  or , 
three  years  after,  the  mafter  being  removed  to  Perth, 
Mr  Stone,  by  the  favour  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Athcll,  who  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  abili. 
tie  ,  was  appointed  his  fuccelTor. 

When  he  firft  went  to  Dunkeld,  he  entertained  but 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Gaelic  language,  which 
he  confidered  as  nothing  better  than  a  barbarous  inarti- 
culate eibberifh  ;  but  being  bent  on  inveftigating  the 
origin  and  delccnt  of  the  ancient  Scots,  he  fullered  not 
his  prejudice?  to  make  him  neglect  the  ftudy  of  their 
primitive  ton/ue.  Having,  with,  his  ufual  afliduity  ar.d 
fuccefs,  mattered  the  grammatical  difficulties  which  he 
encountered,  he  fet  himfelf  to  difcover  fomething  of  the 
true  genius  and  chaiatter  of  the  language.  He  collect- 
ed a  number  of  ancient  poems,  the  production  ot  Irifh 
or  Scottifh  bards,  which,  he  faid,  were  daring,  innocent, 
paffionate,  and  bold.  Some  of  thefe  poems  were  tranf- 
lated  into  Engliih  verfe,  which  feveral  perfons  now  alive 
have  feen  in  manufcn'pt,  before  Mr  Macpherfon  pub- 
lifhed any  of  his  tranflations  from  Ofiian. 

He  <dicd  while  he  was  writing  and  preparing  for  the 
prefs  a  treatile,  intitled,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  O-igi- 
nal  of  the  Nation  and  Language  of  the  ancient  Scots, 
with  Conjectures  about  the  Primitive  State  of  the  Cel- 
tic and  other  European  Nations  ;"  an  idea  which  could 
not  have  been  conceived  by  an  ordinary  genius.  In  this 
tteatife  he  proves  that  the  Scots  drew  their  original,  as 
well  as  their  language,  from  the  ancient  Gauls.  Had 
Mr  Stone  lived  to  finilh  this  work,  which  difcovers  great 
ingenuity,  immenfe  reading,  and  indefatigable  induftry, 
it  would  have  thrown  light  upon  the  dark  and  early  pe- 
riods of  the  Scottifn  hiftory,  as  he  opens  a  new  and  plain 
path  for  leading  us  throHnh  the  unexplored  labyrinths 
of  antiquity.  But  a  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life,  his  la- 
bours, and  his  uferulnefs,  in  the  year  1757,  being  then 
only  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  He  left,  in  manu- 
fcript,  a  much  eflcemcd  and  well-known  allegory,  inti- 
tled "  The  Immortality  of  Authois,"  whicii  has  been 
publifhed  and  often  reprinted  fince  his  death,  and  will 
be  a  laftin  t  monument  ot  a  lively  fancy,  found  judge- 
ment, and  corrcA  taile.  It  was  no  fmall  ornament  of 
this  extraordinary  character,  that  he  paid  a  pious  regard 
to  hjs  aged  mother,  who  fur«ived  him  two  years,  and 
received  an  annual  penfion  *<m  the  Dutchcfsof  Athoil 
as  a  teftimony  of  refpect  to  the  memory  of  her  Ion. 

S  l  ONEiilVE,  or  Stonehaven,  a  fmall  town  in 
the  county  of  Kincardine,  in  Scotland,  1  ;  miks  fouth 
from  Aberdeen.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
and  tlands  at  the  foot  of  fome  high  cliffs,  in  a  fmall  bay, 
with  a  rocky  bottom,  opening  a  little  in  one  part,  fo  • 
that  fmall  veiTels  may  find  admittance,  but  only  at  high 
water.  A  pier  laps  over  this  harbour  from  the  north 
fide  to  fecuie  them  after  their  entrance.  The  town  c<   1- 

■.bout  800  inhabitants.    The  manufacture 
cloths  and  Olnaburghs,  knit  worlted  and  thtcad  flock- 
ing? 

.■~>  TONES,   ir.  natural  hiftory,  bodies  which  are  in 
pid,  not  ductile,  nor  inflammable,   nor  foluble  in  water. 
But  as  this  io  the  definition  given  of  earths  by  chen 
and  naturalifts,  we  niuft  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
Earth,  and  Mineralogy,  1'ait  11.  clafs   1.  for  a 
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U   philofophers    have    perplexed   themfclvee    • 
it  the  orie in  vn&  formarion  o<   the  earth  (a  ful 


view  of  the  claffiucation  of  Hones.     Here  we  v.  ill  only 
make  a   few  obfervations  concerning   their  natural   la- 
ilory. 
A 
about 

certainly  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human  intellect,  at 
leaft   if  wt  believe  that  it  was  made  by  the  Aimij 
A ,.-.•  .!  oi   God),  10  they  have 

explain  the  origin  of  Rones.     When  philofophers  lii  it 
their  inquiries  within  the  boundaries  v>  fcience,  where 
they  are  led  by  the  fober  and  fafe  conduct  ol  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  their  conclufions  may  be  folid 
rttay   be   nfefol;  but   when,  throwing  experiment   and 
obfervation  alide,  they  rear  a  theory  upon  an  airy   no- 
thing, or  upon  a  Single  detached  i  /i.  their  the  rieswill 
■vaniih  before  the  touch  of  true  philofophy  as  a  roman- 
tic palaee  before  the  rod  of  the  enchanter.     Sometimes 
from  whim,  of  caprice,  or  vanity,  they  attempt  to  con- 
found every  thing  :   They  wi(h   to  prove  that  the  foul 
is  mere  matter,  that  plants  are  animals,  and  that  foflils 
are  plants,  and  thus  would  banim  two  fubftartcCB,  fpirit 
and   dead   matter,  entirely   from   the  world  ;  as  if  the 
Author  of  Nature  were   actuated  by   fordid    views   of 
parfiniony  in  the  works  of  creation,  though  we  evidently 
■fee  that  a  generous  p-'o'iiiioii  is  one  of  the  charafi 
tic   marks  of  thefe  works.       We  leave  the  talk  of  con- 
founding the  different  claffes  of  being    to   thofe  philo- 
fophers   whofe    minds  are   too    contracted  to   compre- 
hend a  great  variety  of  being  at  one  view,  or  who  pre- 
fer novelty  to  every  thing  elle.     We   content  ourfelves 
vith  the  old  opinion,  that  the  foul  is  a  fpiritual  fubflancc; 
that  plants  are  plants,  and  that  Hones  are  ttor.es. 

We  have  been  led  into  thefe  remarks  by  finding  that 
fame  philosophers  lay  that  ttanes  are  vegetables  ;  that 
they  grow  and  increafe  in  fi/.e  like  a  plant.  This 
theory,  we  believe,  was  firlt  offered  to  the  world  by 
M.  Tournefort,  in  the  year  1702,  after  returning  from 
his  travels  in  the  ealt.  It  was  founded  on  a  curious 
fad.  In  furveying  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  he  ob- 
served that  the  names  which  viiitors  had  engraved 
upon  the  rock  were  not  formed  of  hollow  but  ot  pro- 
minent letters  like  baffo  relievos.  He  fuppofes  that 
thefe  letters  were  at  firfl  hollowed  out  by  knives  ;  that 
the  hollows  have  iince  been  filled  up  by  the  growth  of 
the  ftone  ;  and  henee  he  concludes  that  ttones  vegetate. 
We  wifh  wc  were  fully  afi'ured  of  the  fad  that  the  let- 
ters were  at  firlt  hollowed,  before  we  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  their  prominency.  But  even  allow  ing  the  fup- 
pohtion   to   be  true   that  they  were  at  full  hollow,  we 
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reply  it  is  only  a  Single  fad,  and  that  it  i.;  altogether    SttMii 

ilofophical  to  deduce  a  general  fyllem  from  a  Angle  *"""" 

tact. 

In  the  feiond  place,  this  protuberancy  of  the  charac- 
improperly  called  vegetation,  for  it  is  not 
produced  by  a  procefs  in  any  refped  lib  the  vegetation 
of    a    plant.      Vegetation    fuppofes    veP'cls    contain 
fluids  and  growth  by   expanlion  ;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  vcfiels  in  a  (lone,  of  fluids  moving  in  them,  or  of  the 
rent  parts   expanding  and  fvvellinsr  like  the  branch 
or  trunk  of  a  tree  ?  Even  the  fact  which   Tournefort 
mentions  proves  nothing.      He  does  not  pretend  to  fa;  . 
that  the  rock  itfelt   is  increaGng,  but  only   that    a   I 
fmall  hollows  are  filled  with  new  ftorry  matter,  which 
rifes  a  little  above  the  furrounding  [hrfacc  of   the  r  i!-.. 
This  matter  evidently  his  been  01.ee  liquid,  and  at  len 
has  congealed  in  the  channel   into  which  it  had   run. — 
But  is  not  this  eafily  explained  by   a  common  proci 
the  formation  of  llaladites?  When  water  charged  with 
calcareous   matter  is  expolcd  to   the  aclion  of  air,  the 
water  evaporates,  and   leaves   the  calcareous  earth  be- 
hind, which  hardens  and  becomes  like  a  Hone. 

Having  thus  examined  the  principal  fait  upon  which 
M.  Tournefort  founds,  his  theory,  it  is  unnecefl'ary  t>> 
follow  him  minutely  through  the  reft  of  his  fubjed. — 
He  compares  the  accretion  of  matter  in  the  labyrinth 
to  the  coniolidation  of  a  bone  when  broken,  by  a  callus 
formed  of  t^e  extravafated  nutritious  juice.  This  ob- 
fervation is  thought  to  be  confirmed,  by  finding  that 
the  projeding  matter  of  the  letters  is  whitifh  and  the 
rock  itlelf  greyifh.  But  it  is  eafy  to  find  companions. 
The  difficulty,  as  Pope  fays,  is  to  ap;>'.y  them.  There- 
femblance  bttween  the  filling  up  of  the  hollow  of  a 
ftone,  and  the  confolidation  of  a  broken  bone  by  a  cal- 
lus, we  Confefs  ourfelves  not  philofophers  enough  to  fee. 
Were  we  writing  poetry  in  bad  taiie,  perhaps  it  1 
appear.  The  circumttance,  that  the  prominent  matter 
of  the  letters  is  whitifh,  while  the  rovk  is  greyifh,  we 
flatter  ourfelves  ftrengthens  our  fuppofition  that  it  con- 
fills  of  a  depolition  of  calcareous  matter.  Upon  th'e 
whole,  we  conclude,  we  hope  logically,  that  no  fuch 
theory  as  this,  that  floncs  are  vegetables,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fuppofed  fad  refpeding  the  labyrinth.  We 
have  to  regret,  that  the  account  which  we  have  feen  oi 
the  fubjed  is  lo  impeded,  that  we  have  not  fufficient 
materials  tor  a  proper  inveftigation.  Tournefort  has 
not  even  told  us  of  what  kind  or  ilone  or  earth  the  ac- 
cretion coniifls;  yet  this  fmgle  information  would  pro- 
bably have  decided  the  quettion  (a). 

Artificial 


(a)  To  give  a  more  diflind  notion  of  I'ournefort 's  theory,  we  fhall  fubjoin  his  conclufions  :  From  thefe  ob- 
servations (he  fays)  it  follows,  that  there  are  Hones  which  -tow  in  the  quarries,  and  of  confequtnee  that  arc 
fed  ;  that  the  fame  juice  which  nourilhes  them  ferves  to  rejoin  their  parts  when  broken  ;  juH  as  in  the  bones  of 
animal;,  and  the  branches  of  -trees,  when  kept  up  by  bandages  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  they  vegetate.  There  is, 
then  (he  lays),  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  they  are  organized  ;  or  that  they  draw  their  nutiitious  juice  from 
the  earth,  'i  his  juice  muil  be  firil  filtrated  and  prepared  in  their  furface,  which  may  be  here  efteemed  as  a 
kind  of  bark  ;  and  hence  it  mult  be  conveyed  to  all  the  other  parts.  It  is  highly  probable  the  juice  which  li.l- 
•ed  the  cavities  of  the  letters  was  brought  thither  fiom  the  bottom  of  the  roots  ;  nor  is  there  any  more  dilii 
in  conceiving  this  than  in  comprehending  how  the  lap  tliould  pals  from  the  roots  of  our  large  ft  oaks  to  the 
very  extremities  of  their  higheft  branches.  Some  ftones,  then  (he  concludes),  mutt  be  allowed  to  vegetate  and 
grow  like  plants  :  but  this  is  not  all  ;  (he  adds),  that  ptobably  they  are  generated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  at  !<  aft. 
that  there  are  abundance  of  Hones  whole  generation  is  inconceivable,  without  hippofing  that  they  come  from  a 
kind  of  feeds,  wherein  the  organical  parts  of  the  Hones  are  wrapped  up  as  thole  of  the  largeft  plants  arc  in 
tiiiir  feci'.;. 
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ttone.  Artificial  Stohs.     See  Stucco. 

'  £/^>h  Srcws.     See  Elaflic  M.irb'S. 

PL'ihfophrr's  SroifE.     See  Philosopher's-  Stoss. 

Precious  Stoves.      See  Gem. 

Ro.-iinz  StOHg,  or  L.o^/in,  a  ftone  of  a  prodigious 
fize.  fo  exactly  poifed,  that  it  would  rock  or  (hlfcfe  with 
the  fmalleft  force.  Of  thefe  ftones  the  ancients  give  us 
fame  account.  Pliny  fays,  that  at  Harpafa,  a  town  of 
Ali3,  there  was  a  rock  of  fuch  a  wonder.'iil  nature,  that 
if  touched  with  the  filler  it  would  (hake,  but  c  "uld 
not  be  moved  from  its  place  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
body*.  Ptolemy  Hepheftion  mentionsf  a  gygonian  ftone 
near  the  ocean,  which  was  agitated  when  (truck  by  the 
ftalk  of  an  alphodel.  but  could  not  be  removed  by  a 
great  exertion  of  force.  The  word  gygvnius-  fecms  to 
be  Celtic  ;  for  gwingog  fignifres  motitans,  the  rocking- 
ftone. 

Many  rocking  ftones  are  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  this  ifiand  ;  fome  natural,  others  artificial,  or 
placed  in  their  polition  by  human  art.  In  the  parilh  of 
St  Leven,  Cornwall,  there  is  a  promontory  called  C'tf- 
tlc  Treryn.  On  the  western  fide  of  the  middle  grouo, 
near  the  top,  lies  a  very  larjre  ftone,  fo  evenly  poifed 
that  any  hand  may  move  it  from  one  fide  to  another  ; 
yet  it  is  fo  fixed  on  its  bafe,  that  no  lever  nor  any  me- 
chanical force  can  remove  it  from  its  prefent  fituation. 
It  is  called  the  Lo^itn-jhue,  and  is  at  fuch  a  height  from 
the  ground  that  no  perfon  can  believe  that  it  was  raifed 
to  its  prelent  polition  by  art.  But  there  are  other  rock- 
ing Itones,  which  are  fo  (haped  and  fo  lituated,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  were  erected  by  human 
ftrength.  Of  this  kind  Borlafe  thinks  the  great  ijhi/it 
or  Karn-lehau,  in  the  parifh  of  Tywidnek,  to  be.  It 
is  39  feet  in  circumference,  and  four  feet  thick  at  a 
medium,  and  Hands  on  a  tingle  pedeftal.  There  is  alfo 
a  remarkable  ftone  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  ifiand  of  St 
Agnes  in  Scilly.  The  under  rock  A  is  I  o  feet  6 
•  inches  high,  47  feet  round  the  middle,  and  touches  the 
ground  with  no  more  than  half  its  bafe.  The  upper 
rock  C  refts  on  one  point  only,  and  is  fo  nicely  balanced, 
that  two  or  three  men  with  a  pole  can  move  it.  It  is 
ei.  ht  feet  fix  inches  high,  and  47  in  circumference.  On 
the  top  there  is  a  bafon  D  hollowed  out,  three-fee'  ele- 
ven inches  in  diameter  at  a  medium,  but  wider  at  the 
brim,  and  three  feet  deep.  From  the  globular  lhape  of 
this  upper  (lone,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  round- 
ed by  human  art,  and  perhaps  even  placed  on  its  pedef- 
tal by  human  ftrcngth.  In  Sithney  parifh,  near  Hcl- 
fton,  in  Cornwall,  ftood  the  famous  logan,  or  rocking 
ftone,  commonly  called  Men  Amber,  q.  d.  Men  an  Her, 
or  the  top-ftone.  It  was  eleven  feet  by  fix  and  four  high, 
and  fo  nicely  poifed  on  another  (tone  that  a  little  child 
could  move  it,  and  all  travellers  who  came  this  way  de- 
fired  to  fee  it.  But  Shrebfall,  Cromwell's  governor  of 
Ptndennis,  with  much  ado  caulcd  it  to  be  undermined, 
to  the  great  grief  ot  the  country.  There  are  fome 
marks  o'"  the  tool  on  it,  and,  by  its  quadrangular  fhapc, 
it  was    n-obably  dedicated  to  Mercury. 

That  the  rocking  Hones  are  monuments  ere&ed  by 
the  Druids  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  tradition  has  not 
informed  us  for  what  purpoie  they  were  intended.  Mr 
'Poland  thinks  that  the  Druids  made  the  people  believe 
that  they  alone  could  move  them.,  and  that  by  a  mira- 
cle  ;  and  that  by  this  pretended  miracle  th.v  condemned 
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or  acquitted  the  aecufed,  and  brought  criminals  to  con- 
fefs  what  could  not  otherwife  be  extorted  from  tiiem. 
How  far  this  conjecture  is  right  we  (hall  leave  to  tho.'e 
who  are  deeply  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquities 
to  determine. 

Sonorous  Stone,  a  kind  of  ftone  remarkable  for  emit- 
ting an  agree'.We  found  when  (truck,  and  much  ufed 
in  China  for  miking  muiical  inftruments  which  they  call 

*%'  ... 

The  various  kinds  of  fonorous  ftones  known  in 
China  differ  conliderably  from  one  another  in  beamy, 
and  in  the  ftrer.gth  and  duration  of  their  tone  ;  and 
what  is  very  furpriilng,  iff,  that  this  difference  cannot 
be  discovered  cither  by  the  different  degrees  of  their 
hardnefs,  weight,  or  finenefs  of  grain,  or  by  anv  other 
qualities  which,  might  be  fuppofed  to  determine  it. 
S.rne  ftones  are  found  remarkably  hard,  which  are  ve- 
ry fonorous  ;  and  others  exceedingly  foft,  which  have 
an  excellent  tone  ;  foine  extremely  heavy  emit  a  very 
fweet  found  ;  and  there  are  others  as  light  as  pu::.ice- 
ftone  which  have  alfo  an  agreeable  found. 

The  chemifts  and  naturalills  of  Europe  have  never 
yet  attempted  to  difcover,  whether  fome  of  our  itones 
may  not  have  the  lame  properties  as  the  fonorous  ftones 
c:  the  extremities  ot  Alia.  It  however  appears, 
that  the  Romans  were  formerly  acquainted  with  a  fo- 
norous ftone  of  the  clafs  or  bio*g-che.  Pliny  (fays 
the  Abbe  da  Bos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and 
Painting,  when  fpeaking  of  curious  ftones)  obferves  that 
the  ftone  called  chalcophonts,  or  l/nrzen  found,  is  black  ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  etymology  of  its  ii3me,  it 
fends  forth  a  found  much  refembliag  that  of  brafs 
when  it  is  (truck.  The  paftage  of  Pliny  is  as  follows  : 
Chalcophonas  nigra  ejl  ;  Jed  etija  arts  tinnitum  red  lit. 

Some  fonorous  ftones  were  at  length  fent  into  France, 
and  the  hte  Dukede  Chaulnes  examined  them  with  par- 
ticular attention.  The  following  are  fome  of  his  observa- 
tions :  "The  Academy  cf  Sciences,  Mr  Rome  de  Liile, 
and  feveral  other  learned  mineralogifts,  when  afsed 
if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  black  ftone  of  which 
the  Chinefe  king  was  rrude,  for  anfwer  cited  the  paf- 
fage  or  Pliny  mentioned  by  Boethius  de  Bott,  Linnte- 
us,  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bomare,  and  added  what 
Mr  Anderfon  fays  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Iceland 
relpecting  a  bluiih  kind  ot  (tone  which  is  very  form- 
rous.  As  the  black  (tone  of  the  Chinefe  becomes  of  a 
Uuilh  colour  when  tiled,  it  is  probably  of  the  fame  fpc- 
cies.  None  ot  the  reft  who  were  copfulted  had  ever 
(tea  it.  The  Chinefe  (lone  has  a  great  refemblancc  at 
firft  fight  to  black  marble,  and  like  k  is  calcareous  ; 
but  marble  generally  is  not  tonorous.  It  alfo  external- 
ly re (enables  toucliltonc,  which  is  a  kind  of  bafaltes,  and 
the  baialtes  foui.d  near  volcanos  ;  but  thefe  two  ftones 
are  vitrifications." 

The  duke  next  endeavoured  to  procure  lorre  infor- 
mation from  the  ftone-cBtter;.  Thev  all  replied,  that 
blue-coloured  marble  was  very  fonorous,  and  that  they 
had  leen  large  blocks  of  it  which  emitted  a  vtrv  (troiig 
found;  but  the  duke  having  ordered  a  king  to  be  con- 
ed of  this  kind  of  (bonej  it  -.v.  .  brand  that  it  did 
not  poliels  that  property.  Bv  trying  the  Mack  marble 
ot  Handera,  a  piece  was  at  length  found  which  emitted 
an  agreeable  found  :  it  was  cut  into  3  king,  which  is  al- 
molt  a'  fonorous  as  thofe  ot  China:     Ah  theie  obferva- 
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tions  give  us  reafrtii  to  believe  that  the  ftoncs  of  which 
the  king  are  formed  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  bhek  kind 
of  marble,  the  conltituent  parts  of  which  aie  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  marble  of  Europe,  but  that  fomc  dif- 
ference in  their  organization  renders  them  more  or  lefs 
fonorous. 

Siuine-SioNF  (liipis  fu'tllut ),  or  fetid  /lone,  fo  called 
from  its  exctlTively  fetid  fmell,  calcareous  earth  im- 
pregnated with  petroleum.  It  is  found,  I.  Solid, 
with  the  particles  fcarcely  vilible,  of  a  black  co- 
lour, as  the  marble  does  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Jutland  in  Sweden.  2.  With  vifible  grains  of 
a  blacki'h  brown  coloui,  found  likewife  in  fome  places 
of  Sweden.  3.  With  coarfe  fcales,  found  alfo  in  Swe- 
den. Great  part  of  the  limeftones  found  in  England 
belong  to  this  clafs,  and  emit  a  very  fetid  fmell  when 
ftruck  violently,  but  it  foon  goes  off  in  the  fire. 

Stoke  Marrow.      See  Clay,  fpecies  4. 

Stqxk-W  ire,  a  fpecies  of  pottery  fo  called  from  its 
hai\rnefs.  SeeO'-LfT-lVare,  Porcelain,  and  Pottery. 
.  Clay  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  pottery  or  all  kinds 
which  has  the  property  ot  hardening  in  the  fire,  and  of 
receiving  and  prefervin  1  any  form  into  which  it  is 
moulded.  One  kind  of  clay  refills  the  moft  violent 
action  of  the  fire  after  being  hardened  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, but  is  incapable  of  receiving  a  fufficient  degree 
of  hardnefs  and  folidity.  A  fecond  kind  affumes  a 
hardnels  refembling  that  of  flint,  and  fuch  a  compact- 
nefs  that  veffels  made  of  it  have  a  glofly  appearance 
in  their  fracture  refembling  porcelain.  Thefe  two 
fpecies  owe  their  peculiar  properties  of  refilling  heat 
without  melting,  to  fand,  chalk,  gypfum  or  ferrugi- 
nous earth,  which  they  contain.  A  third  fpecies  of  clay 
begins  to  harden  with  a  moderate  fire,  and  melts  en- 
tirely with  a  ftrong  fire.  It  is  of  the  fecond  fpecies 
that  ftone-ware  is  made. 

The  moft  famous  manufactory  of  ftone-ware,  as  well 
as  of  other  kinds  of  pottery,  is  at  Burflem  in  Stafford- 
fhire.  This  can  be  traced  with  certainty  at  lea  1  two 
centuries  back  ;  but  oc  its  firft  introduction  no  tradi- 
tion remains  In  16X6,  as  we  learn  fro-n  Dr  Plot's 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Staffordfhire  publihhed  in  that  year, 
onlv  the  coarfe  yellow,  red,  black,  and  mottled  wares, 
were  made  in  this  country ;  and  the  ^only  materials 
employed  for  them  appear  to  have  been  the  different 
coloured  clays  which  ate  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  which  form  fome  of  the  meafurcs  or  ilrata  of  the 
coal-mines.  Thefe  coarfe  clays  made  the  body  of  the 
ware,  and  the  glaze  was  produced  by  powdered  lead- 
ore,  fprinkled  on  the  pieces  before  firing,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  manganefe  for  fome  particular  colours. 
The  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  was  at  that  time 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  chief  fale  of  them,  the  Doc- 
tor fays,  was  "  to  poor  crate-men,  who  carried  them 
on  their  backs  all  over  the  country." 

About  the  ye2r  1690,  two  ingenious  artifans  from 
Geimany,  of  the  name  of  Eller,  fettled  near  Burflem, 
and  canned  on  a  fmall  work  for  a  little  time.  They 
brought  into  this  country  the  method  of  glazing  ftone- 
ware,  by  calling  fait  into  the  kiln  while  it  is  hot,  and 
fome  other  improvements  of  lefs  importance  ;  but  find- 
ing they  could  not  keep  their  fecrets  to  themfelves,  they 
left  the  place  rather  in  difguft.  From  this  time  vari- 
ous kinds  of  ftone-vure,  glazed  by  the  fumes  of  fait  in 
the  manner  above-roentioned,  were  added  to  the  wares 
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before  made.  The  white  kind,  which  afterwards  be- 
came, and  for  many  lucceedinj  years  continued,  the 
llaple  branch  of  pottery,  is  laid  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  the  following  accident.  .\  potter,  Mr  Ailbury, 
travelling  to  London,  perceived  lomething  amifs  with 
one  of  his  horfe's  eyes,  an  holller  at  Dunllable  faid  he 
could  fo  >n  cure  him,  and  for  that  pur  pole  put  a  com- 
mon black  flint  (lone  into  the  fire  The  potter  obfer- 
ving  it,  when  taken  out,  to  be  of  a  fine  white,  immedi- 
ately conceived  the  idea  of  improving  his  ware  by  the 
addition  of  this  material  to  the  whitell  clay  he  could 
procure  :  accordingly  he  fent  home  a  quantity  of  the 
flint  (tones  of  that  country,  where  they  are  plentiful 
among  the  chalk,  and  by  mixing  them  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  produced  a  white  Hone  ware  much  fupetior 
to  any  that  had  been  feen  before. 

Some  o'  the  other  potters  foon  dilcovered  the  fource 
of  this  luperiority,  and  did  not  tail  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. For  a  long  time  they  pounded  the  flint  ftone* 
in  private  rooms  by  manual  labour  in  mortars  ;  but  ma- 
ny of  the  poor  workmen  fuffered  feverely  from  the  dull 
of  the  flint  getting  into  their  lungs,  and  producing 
dreadful  boughs,  confumptions,  and  other  pulmonary 
difordcrs.  Thele  difallers,  and  the  increafed  demand 
tor  the  flint  powder,  induced  them  to  try  to  grind  it 
by  mills  of  various  contlructions  ;  and  this  method  being 
found  both  effectual  ani  late,  has  continued  in  practice 
ever  fince.  With  thele  improvements,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century,  various  articles  were  pro- 
duced for  tea  and  coffee  equipages.  Soon  after  at- 
tempts were  made  to  furnifh  the  dinner  table  alfo ;  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  century,  utenlils  for  the  table 
were  manufactured  in  quantity  as  well  tor  exportation 
as  home  coufumption. 

But  the  fait  glaze,  the  only  one  then  in  ufe  for  this 
purpofe,  is  in  its  own  nature  fo  imperfect,  and  the 
potters,  from  an  injudicious  competition  amour  them- 
felves for  cheapnefs,  rather  than  excellence,  had  been  fo 
inattentive  to  elegance  of  form  and  neatnefs  of  work- 
manfhip,  that  this  ware  was  rejected  from  the  tables  of 
perfons  of  raidc  ;  and  about  the  year  1760,  a  white 
ware,  much  more  beautiful  and  better  glazed  than 
ours,  began  to  be  imported  in  conliderablc  quantities 
from  France. 

This  inundation  of  a  foreign  manufacture,  fo  much 
fuperior  to  any  of  our  own,  mull  have  had  very  bad 
effefts  upon  the  potteries  of  this  kinjdom,  if  a  new  one» 
flill  more  to  the  public  talle,  had  not  appeared  foon  af- 
ter. In  the  year  1763,  Mr  Jotiah  Wedgwood,  who 
had  already  introduced  feveral  improvements  into  this 
art,  invented  a  fpecies  of  earthen  ware  for  the  table 
quite  new  in  its  appearance,  covered  with  a  rich  and 
brihiant  glaze,  bearing  fudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold,  manufactured  with  eafe  and  expedition,  and  con- 
fequently  cheap,  and  having  every  requilite  for  the 
purpofe  intended.  To  this  new  manufacture  the  queen 
was  pleafed  to  give  her  name  and  patronage,  com- 
manding  it  to  be  called  Queen's  iv.ire,  and  honouring 
the  inventor  by  appointing  him  her  majeily's  potter. 

The  common  clay  of  the  country  is  ufed  for  the 
ordinary  forts  ;  the  finer  kinds  are  made  o;  clay  from- 
Devonfhire  and  Dorfetfhire,  chiefly  from  Biddcfbrd  ; 
but  the  flints  from  the  ihames  arc  all  brought  rough 
by  fea,  either  to  Liverpool  or  Hull,  and  fo  by  Bur- 
ton.  There  is  no  conjecture  foimed  of  the  original  rea- 
6  fob 
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fon  of  fixing  the  manufacture  in  tliia  fpot,  except  for 
the  convenience  of  plenty  of  coals,  which  abound  under 
,  all  the  countrv 

The  flints  firft  are  ground  in  mills,  and  the  cl:y  pre- 
pared by  breaking,  wafhing,  and  lilting,  and  then  they 
are  mixed  in  the  requiiite  proportions.  The  flints 
are  bought  firft  by  the  people  about  the  country,  and 
by  them  burnt  and  ground,  and  fold  to  the  manufac- 
tuiers  by  the  peck. 

The  mixture  is  then  laid  in  large  quantities  on  kilns  to 
evaporate  the  moifture;  but  this  is  a  nice  work,  as  it  mull 
not  be  too  dry  ;  next  it  is  beat  with  large  wooden  ham- 
mers, and  then  is  in  order  for  throwing,  and  is  mould- 
ed into  the  forms  in  which  it  i3  to  remain  :  this  is  the 
moil  difficult  work  in  the  whole  manufacture.  A  boy 
turns  a  pemendicular  wheel,  which  by  means  of  thongs 
turns  a  fmall  horizontal  one,  juft  before  the  thrower,  with 
fuch  velocity,  that  it  twills  round  the  lump  of  clay  he 
lays  on  it  into  any  form  he  directs  it  with  his  fingers. 

There  are  300  houfes  which  are  calculated  to  em- 
ploy, upon  an  average,  twenty  hands  each,  or  6oco 
in  the  whole ;  but  of  all  the  variety  of  people  that 
work  in  what  may  be  called  the  preparation  for  the 
employment  of  the  immediate  manufacturers,  the  total 
number  cannot  be  much  fhort  of  1 0,000,  and  it  is  in- 
creafing  every  day.  Large  quantities  are  exported  to 
Germany,  Ireland,  Holland,  Ruffia,  Spain,  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  much  to  America ;  fome  of  the  finell  forts 
to  France. 

Siosf.  in  the  Bladder.  See  Medicine,  n°  4CO.  Sur- 
CERV-/Wre;  and  Alkali,  n'  17,  18,  19. 

Stone,  in  merchandize,  denotes  a  certain  weight 
for  weighing  commodities.  A  ftone  ot  beef  at  Lon- 
don is  the  quantity  of  eight  pounds  :  in  H erefordfhire 
12  pounds:  in  the  North,  i(  pounds.  A  {lone  of  glafs 
is  five  pounds  ;  of  wax  eight  pounds.  A  Hone  of  wool 
(according  to  the  ftatute  of  1 1  Hen  VII.)  is  to  weigh 
]  4  pounds  ;  yet  in  feme  places  it  is  more,  in  others 
lefs  ;  as  in  Gloucellerfhire  1  5  pounds  ;  in  Herefordshire 
12  pounds.  --.  mong  horfe-courfers  a  Hone  is  the  weight 
of  14  pounds. 

The  reafon  of  the  name  is  evident.  Weights  at  firft 
were  generally  made  ot  Hone.  See  Deut.  xxv.  1  3.  where 
the  word  33K,  tranflated  tuagit,  properly  fignificsay/Vwif. 

StoNF.-Chaiter,  in  ornithology.      See  Motacilla. 

STONEHENGE,  a  celebrated  monument  o-  anti- 
quity, ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  area  near  the  fum- 
mit  of  a  hill  fix  miles  diflant  trom  Saliibury.  It  is  in- 
clofed  by  a  circular  double  bank  and  ditch  near  30  feet 
broad,  after  crofGng  which  we  ai'cend  30  yaids  beore 
we  reach  the  work.  The  whole  fabric  coniifted  of  two 
circles  and  two  ovals.  The  outer  circle  ia  about  ic8 
feet  diameter,  confrftin?  when  entiie  of  60  Hones,  30 
uprights  and  30  impolls,  of  which  remain  only  24  up- 
rights, 17  ftandin?  and  7  down,  3  J  feet  afunder,  and  S 
imports.  Eleven  uprights  bave  their  5  impolls  0:1  them 
by  the  grand  entrance.  Thefe  ftones  are  from  I  7,  to  23 
feet  high.  The  lefTer  circle  is  iomewhat  mote  than  8 
feet  trom  the  infide  of  the  outer  one,  and  confilled  ot 
40  lefTer  Hones  t^the  highest  6  teet),  of  which  only  19 
remain,  and  only  i  1  Handing  :  the  walk  between  thele 
two  circles  is  3:0  feet  in  circumfetence.  The  Adytum 
or  Cell  is  an  oval  formed  of  ic  Hones  (from  16  to  2  2 
ieet  high),  in  pairs,  with  impofis,  which  JDr  Stukeley 
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calls  trilithons,  and  above  30  feet  high,  rifing  in  height 
as  they  go  round,  and  each  pair  fcparate,  and  not  con- 
nected as  the  outer  pair  ;  the  highcll  8  feet.  Within 
thefe  are  19  more  (mailer  fingle  Hones,  of  'Ahich  only  6 
are  Handing.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  .  dytuni  is  the 
altar,  a  large  flab  of  blue  coarfe  marble,  20  inches  thick, 
16  *eet  long,  and  4  broad;  prefltd  down  by  the  we: 
of  the  Taft  Hones  that  have  fallen  upon  it.  ITie  whole 
number  of  Hones,  uprights,  imports,  and  altar,  is  e\ 
ly  14c.  The  Hones  ate  far  from  being  artificial,  but 
were  moft  probably  brought  from  thofe  called  the  Grey 
Weathers  on  Marlborough  Downs,  15  or  16  mileK  off ; 
and  if  tried  with  a  tool  they  appear  of  the  fame  hard- 
nefs,  grain,  and  colour,  generally  reddiih.  The  heads 
of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  beafls,have  been  found  on  dig- 
ging in  and  about  Stonehenge  ;  and  human  bones  in 
the  circumjacent  barrows.  There  are  thiee  entrances 
from  the  plain  to  this  ftructure,  the  moH  confiderable 
of  which  is  from  the  north-call,  and  at  each  of  them 
were  raifed  on  the  outlide  of  the  trench  two  huge 
Hones  with  two  fmaller  within  parallel  to  them. 

It  has  been  long  a  difpute  among  the  learned,  by 
what  nation,  and  for  what  purpole,  thefe  enormous 
Hones  were  collected  and  arranged.  The  firft  account: 
of  this  Hrufture  we  meet  with  is  in  GeofTroy  of  M  11- 
mouth,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  the  Britons  in  Latin.  He  tells  us, 
that  it  was  erected  by  the  counlel  of  Merlin  the  Bri- 
tifh  enchanter,  at  the  command  of  Aurelius  Ambro- 
fius  the  laft  Britiih  kins*,  in  memory  of  460  Bri- 
tons who  were  murdered  by  Hen^ift  the  Saxon.  The 
next  account  is  that  o:  Polydore  Virgil,  who  fays  that 
the  Britons  erected  this  as  a  fepulchral  monument  of 
Aurelius  Ambrofius.  Others  luppofe  it  to  have,  been 
a  fepulchral  monument  of  Boadicea  the  famous  liritifli 
Queen.  Ini.;o  Jones  is  ot  opinion,  that  it  was  a  Roman 
temple  ;  from  a  ftone  1 6  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  pla- 
ced in  an  exact  petition  to  the  eaft-  ard,  altar-falhion. 
Mr  Chailton  attributed  ic  to  the  Danes,  who  were  two 
years  matters  of  Wihlhire  ;  a  tin  tablet,  on  which  were 
fome  unknown  characters,  fuppoled  to  be  Punic,  was 
dig  fed  up  near  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  is 
loll  ;  piobably  that  might  have  given  iome  inrormation 
refpecting  its  founders.  Its  common  name,  Si 
is  Saxon,  and  ligniics  a  "  Hone  gallows,"  to  which 
thofe  Hones,  having  tranfverfe  impels,  bear  fome  re- 
femblance.  It  is  alto  called  in  Weich  choir  gour,  or 
"  the  giants  dance." 

Mr  Grofe  thinks   that  Dr  Stukeley   has  completely 
proved  this  Hruilure  to  have  been  a  Britiih   temple  in 
which  the  Druids  officiated.     He  fuppofes  it  to  ha%e 
been   the    metropolitan    temple  ot   Great  Britain,  and 
tranflates   the   words   choir  gour   "  the   great  choir  or 
temple.  '      The  learned  Mr  Bryant  is  of  opinion  tha:  it, 
was  erected  by  a  colony  of  Cuthites  probably   before  Ai";t'i!ei, 
the  time  of  the  Druids;  becaufe  it  was  ufual  with  lhemvo'-  V1- 
to  place  one  vail  Hone  upon  another  lor  a  religious  me-F ' ' 
morial;  and  thefe  thev  often  placed  fo  equably,  that  even 
a  breathot  wind  would  fometimea  make  thcr.i  vibrate*   Of 
luch  ftones  one  remains  at  this  day  in  the  pile  of  ,Mone- 
henire.    The  ancients  diflinguiihed  ftones  erected  with  a 
ious  view,  bv  the  name  of  amber;  by  which  was  lig- 
niiied  any  thing  folar  and  divine.      The  Grecians  called 
them  -<t?*i  vttCpnai,  petrt  ambnf.x.     Stonehenge,  ac- 
5  K  2  cording 
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<eording  to  Mr  Bryant,  is  compo'fed  of  fhefe  amber 
ftones  :  hence  the  next  town  is  denominated  Ambrcjbu- 
ry  ;  hot  front  a  Roman  Ambrohus,  for  no  fuch  perfon 
tver  exiftcd,  but  !rom  the  umbrofht  petrj,  in  whofc  vi- 
cinity it  Itood.  Some  of  theie  were  rocking  itones  ; 
and  there  was  a  wonderful  momiment  of  this  iort  near 
Penzance,  in 'Cornwall,  which  ftill  letains  the  nam.-  of 
main-umbir,  or  the  f?.cred  itones.  Such  a  one  is  men- 
tioned by  Apolloniusj  Rhodius,  fuppoled  to  have  been 
railed  in  the  lime  of  the  Argonauts:,  in  the  ifland  Te- 
nos,  as  the  monument  of  the  two-winged  fons  of  Boreas, 
'1; sin  by  'Hercules  ;  and  there  are  others  in  China  and 
Other  countries. 

STOOK,  a  term  ilfed  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom for  z  fheck  of  corn  containing  )  2  fhcaves. 

STOOL,  in  medicine,  an  evacuation  or  difcharge  of 
the  faces -"by  the  anus. 

Stool,  in  mining,  is  ufed  when 'the  miners  leave  off 
digging  deeper,  and  work  in  the  ends  forward.  The 
end  bcore  them  is  allied  thejloo/. 

Stool,  in  ihip-building,  the  name  of  the  fupportera 
of  the  poop  and  top  lanterns. 

STOOPING,  in  falconry,  is  when  a  hawk,  being 
upon  her  wings  at  the  height  of  her  pitch,  bends  down 
violently  to  take  the  fowl. 

STOPPERS,  ia  a  fhip,  certain  fhort  pieces  of  rope, 
which  are  ufually  knotted  at  one  or  both  ends,  accord- 
ing to  the  puiDofe  for  which  they  are  defii/ned.  They 
are  either  ufed  to  fufpend  any  heavy  body,  or  to  retain 
a  cable,  fhroud,  -&C.  in  a  fixed  pofition.  Thus,  the 
anchors,  when  firft.  hoifted  up  from  the  ground,  are 
hung  to  the  cat-head  by  a  flopper  attached  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  palling  through  the  anchor-ring,  is  after- 
wards fattened  to  the  timber-head  ;  and  the  fame  rope 
ferves  to  fatten  it  on  the  bow  at  fea  ;  or  to  fufpend  it 
by  the  ring  which  is  to  be  funk  from  the  fhip  to  the 
bottom.  The  Hoppers  of  the  cable  have  a  large  knot 
and  a  laniard  at  one  end,  and  are  faltened  to  a  ring-bolt 
in  the  deck  by  the  other.  They  are  attached  to  the  cable 
by  the  laniard,  which  is  fattened  fecurely  round  both 
by  feveral  turns  paffed  behind  the'knot,  or  about  the  neck 
of  the  ftopper  ;  by  which  means  the  cable  is  restrained 
from  running  out  of  the  fhip  when  the  rides  at  anchor. 

The  ftoppers  of  the  fhroud  have  a  knot  and  a  la- 
niard at  eaeh  end.  They  are  only  ufed  when  the 
ihrouds  are  cut  afunder  in  battle,  or  difabled  by  tempe- 
ituous  weather ;  at  which  time  they  are  lafhed,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  cables,  to  the  feparated 
parts  of  the  fhroud,  which  are  thereby  reunited,  fo  as 
to  be  fit  for  immediate  fervice.  This,  however,  is  only 
a  temporary  expedient. 

STOPS.  SeePuNCTUATiOJ;  and  Scripture, n;i36. 

STORAX.     See  Styrax. 

STORK,  in  ornithology.      See  A-rivea. 

STOVE  for  heating  apartments,  gretnlioufes,  hot- 
houfes,  fruit-walls,  &c 

When  treating  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air, 
we  explained  in  fufficient  detail  the  manner  in  which 
the  expanfjon  produced  in  a  mafs  of  air  by  heat  pro- 
duces that  motion  up  our  chimneys  which  is  called  the 
draught  of  the  chimney  ;  and,  in  the  article  Smoke, 
we  confidered  the  circumltances  which  tend  to  check,  to 
promote,  or  to  direit  this  current,  fo  as  to  free  us 
iicrn  the  fmoke  and  vitiated  air  which  neceffarily  aceom- 
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panies  the  confumption  of  the  fuel.  In  Pkevmatu:; 
we  alfo  attended  to  the  manner  in  which  our  fires  im-  ' 
mediately  operate  in  warming  our  apartments.  At 
prefent,  when  about  to  defcribe  a  method  ot  warming 
intrinfically  different,  wc  mull  pay  fome  more  attention 
to  the  diftinguifhing  circumltance.  Without  pretending 
to  explain  the  phyfical  connection  of  heat  and  light,  it 
may  iuffice  to  obferve,  that  heat,  as  well  as  lii/tit,  is  com- 
municated to  diftant  bodies  in  an  initant  by  radiatiuu. 
A  peitou  paffing  haftily  by  the  door  ot  a  fjlals-honfc 
feels  the  glow  of  heat  in  the  very  moment  he  iees  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  furnace  mouth,  and  it  is  interrupted 
by  merely  {Screening  his  face  with  his  hand.  In  tt.i 
way  is  an  apartment  partly  wanned  by  an  open  fire  ; 
and  we  avoid  the  oppreflive  heat  by  lilting  where  the 
fire  is  not  feen,  or  by  interpofing  a  fcrecn.  We  are 
apt  to  connect  this  fo  ftrongly  in  the  imagination  with 
the  light  emitted  by  the  fire,  that  we  attribute  the  heat 
to  the  immediate  action  of  the  light.  But  this  opinion 
is  Jhown  to  be  gratuitous  by  a  curious  experiment  made 
before  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr  Hooke,  and  afterwards, 
with  more  care  and  accurate  examination,  by  MrScheelc. 
They  found,  that  by  bi  in  ring  a  plate  ot  the  molt  tranfpa- 
rent  glals  brillcK  between  the  lire  and  one's  face,  the  heat 
is  immediately  intercepted  without  any  fcnlible  diminu- 
tion of  the  light.  Scheele,  by  a  very  pretty  investigation, 
difcovered  that  the  glafs  made  the  leparation,  and  did 
it  both  in  refraction  and  reflection  4  for  he  found,  that 
when  the  light  of  the  fame  fire  was  collected  into  a  fo- 
cus by  means  of  a  polifhed  metal  concave  fpeculum,  a 
thermomtter  placed  there  was  injlantly  affeCted.  But 
if  we 'employ  a  glafs  fpeculum  foiled  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner with  quickiilver,  of  the  fame  diameter  and  focal 
diitance,  and  of  equally  brilliant  reflection,  there  is 
hardly  any  fenlible  heat  produced  in  the  focus,  and 
the  thermometer  aiuli  remain  there  for  a  very  long  while 
before  it  is  lenfibly  affected.  When  we  repeated  this. 
curious  experiment,  we  found,  that  a'ter  the  glafs 
has  remained  a  long  while  in  this  pofition,  whether 
tranfmitting  or  reflecting  the  light,  it-hues  in  a  gre?i 
meaiure  its  power  of  intercepting  the  heat.  By  varying 
this  oblervation  in  many  of  its  circumltances,  we  think 
ourfelves  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the  glafs  abforbs  the 
heat  which  it  intercepts,  and  is  very  quickly  heated  bv 
the  abforption.  While  it  riles  in  its  own  temperature, 
it  intercepts  the  heat  powerfully  ;  but  when  i;  is,  as  it 
were,  faturated,  zttracting  no  more  than  what  it  imme- 
diately imparts  to  the  air  in  corporeal  contact  with  it, 
the  heat  paffes  freely  through  along  with  the  light.  If 
'the  glafs  be  held  fo  near  the  tire  that  the  fiirroundiug 
air  13  very  much  heated,  no  fenlible  interruption  of  hSKt 
is  perceived  after  theglafs  is  thus  faturaud.  We  found 
the  cheek  more  quickly  fenlible  than  the  thermo- 
meter of  this  infiantancous  radiation  of  the  twat -which 
accompanies  the  light,  or  is  feparated  from  it  in  cfrfts 
experiment.  It  is  a  very  instructive  experiment  in  the 
physiology  of  heat. 

We  cannot  fay  how  far  this  radiation  of  heat  may 
extend,  nor  whether  the  accompanyment  of  light  is  al>- 
folutely  neceflary.  The  mathematician  proceeds  on  the 
fuppolition  that  itextends  aa  far  as  the  radiation  or" 
light,  and  that,  being  alfo  rectilineal,  the  density  of 
the  heat  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  light.  But 
thefe  notions  are  fonmvhat  gratuitous  :  and  there   are 
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9"'-"-      epprnrbneea  which  render  them  doubtful.     When  with 
™"~»  a  lens  of  ;:n  inch  in  diameter  v/c  form  a  focus  on  a  piece 

of  black  unpolifhed  marble  of  an  inch  diameter,  the  ma- 
thematician mult  allow  that  no  more  rays  tall  on  the 
marble  than  if  the  kns  were  away  :  therefore  the 
marllt  fhoukl  be  equally  warmed  in  either  cale.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  fo,  as  wc  have  repeatedly  found  by 
*xpofmg  it  during  equal  times,  and  then  dropping  it 
into  water.  The  water  which  is  heated  by  the  marble 
on  which  the  focus  has  been  formed  will  be  lound  to 
have  acquired  from  it  much  more  heat  than  fiom  the 
other.  The  tops  of  lofty  mountains  which  are  never 
fhaded  by  clouds,  but  enjoy  perpetual  funfhiue  and  fe- 
renity,  inllead  ot  being  warmer  than  the  valleys  below, 
are  covered  with  never-melting  fnow  ;  and  we  have  fome 
grounds  to  fufpect  that  the  '.renial  influence  of  the  fun 
requires  the  co-operation  of  the  atmofphete,  and  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  warmth  at  the  moon,  on 
which  no  atmofphere  like  ours  can  be  obferved.  Per- 
haps the  heat  which  cheers  us,  and  fertilizes  cur  earth, 
is  chemically  feparated  from  our  atrr.ufphere  by  its  elec- 
tive attraction  for  the  light  of  the  fun.  Our  fuceeffofs 
-in  the  itudy  of  meteorology  need  not  fear  that  the  fub- 
V  ct  of  their  refearch  will  be  foon  deprived  of  fcientific 
allurements.  We  know  hut  little  oF  it  after  all  the 
■progrefs  we  have  made  during  this  Tail  century,  and  it 
it  ill  prcfents  an  ample  field  of  dife'ufiion. 

We  (aid  that  the  accompanymer.t  of  light  is  not  de- 
monflrably  necefTary.  We  are  certain  that  heat  may  be 
imparted  without  any  feufible  light,  in  a  manner  which 
*ve  can  hardly  luppofe  any  thing  but  radiation.  If  a 
piece  of  very  hot  iron  be  placed  a  little  without  the 
"principal  focus  of  ametallic  concave  fpeculum,  and  a  very 
(enlible  air-thermometer  be  placed  in  its  conjugate  focus, 
it  -a  ilh'nltantlyfhow  an  elevation  of  temperature,  although 
the  iron  is  quite  imperceptible  to  an  eve  which  has  even 
•Jieen  a  long  while  in  the  dark.  No  fuch  rife  oftempe- 
iMtire  is  obferved  if  the  thermometer  be  placed  a  little  lo 
•onelideofthe  focus  of  the  fpeculum  ;  therefore  Ihe  pheno- 
menon is  precilely  fimilar  to  the  radiation  of  livlit.  We 
are  obliged  therefore  to  acknowledge  that  the  heat  is  ra- 
diated in  this  experiment  in  the  fame  way  that  light  is  in 
the  common  optica!  experiments. 
'"Although  this  is  the  molt  nfual  wy  that  we  in  this 
ntry  employ  fuel  for  warmrnr;  our  apartments,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  way  in  which  the  heat  diffufe d 
trorr.  this  fuel  may  be  imparted  to  diflar.t  bodies.  It  is 
:iot  even  the  moft  effectual  method  ;  it  is  diffufed  alio 
by  immediate  communication  to  bodies  in  contact. 
The  ,,r  in  immediate  contact  with  the  burning  fuel  is 
heated,  and  impaits  fome  of  its  heat  to  the  air  lying 
beyond  it,  and  this  is  paitly  fhared  with  the  air  which 
•s  It  ill  hither  off;  and  this  diffitfion,  by  communication 
in  cuntaUu,  goes  on  till  the  remote  air  contiguous  to  the 
walls,  tie  floor,  the  ceiling,  the  furniture,  the  com- 
pany, aD  get  a  fhare  of  it  in  proportion  to  their  attrac- 
tions and  their  capacities.  And  as  the  air  is  thus  con- 
tinually fupplied,  and  continually  rives  out  heat,  the 
walls,  &:.  become  gradually  warmer,  and  the  room 
Incomes  comfortable  and  pleafant.  But  we  apprehend 
that  no  great  proportion  or  the  heat  actiudly  acquired 
by  the  roon  is  communicated  in  this  way.  This  dit- 
'uhon  by  contact  is  but  How,  tfpecially  in  air  which  is 
very  dry  ;  ft  flow  indeed,  Oiat  the  air  in  Hw  immediate 
hbourhood  of  the  fuel  is  hurried  up  the  .':.  na    ■ 


fote  it  has  time  to  impart  any  of  the  h 
contact.  We  know  that  the  time  employed  in  difl'u-  ■ 
i\ng  itfeli  in  this  way  through  ftagnaat  air  to  any  mo- 
derate difiance  is  very  confideiable.  We  imagine  there- 
fore that  the  heat  communicated  to  our  rooms  by  an 
open  fire  is  chiefly  by  radiation,  but  in  a  way  fome- 
thing  different  from  what  we  mentioned  before.  We 
imagine,  that  as  the  piece  of  glafc  in  Di  1  iooke's  ex- 
pciiment  ablorbs  the  heat,  fo  the  whole  mafs  of  air 
which  fills  the  room  intercepts  the  radiated  heat  in  everv 
r.rtof  the  room  where  the  fire  is  feen,  and  is  as  it 
were  faturated  with  it  throughout,  and  ready  to  impart 
it  to  every  body  immerfed  in  it.  We  cannot  otherwife 
account  for  the  equability  of  the  heat  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  room.  Mere  tadiation  on  the  folid  bodies 
would  waim  them  in  the  inverfe  duplcate  ratio  of 
their  diftances  from  the  fire  ;  and  diffusion  by  contact, 
if  compatible  with  the  rapid  current  up  the  chimney, 
would  heat  the  room  Hill  more  unequably.  Recollect 
how  (lowly,  and  with  what  rapid  diminution  of  in- 
tenfity,  the  colour,  of  blue  vitriol  is  communicated 
to  water  even  to  a  very  fmall  difiance.  But  becaufe  all 
parts  ot  the  air  of  the  room  abforb  radiated  heat,  what 
is  fat  mated  at  a  higher  temperature,  being  nearer  to 
the  fire,  rifes  to  the  ceiling,  fpreads  outwards  along  the 
ceiling,  and  has  its  place  ftipplied  by  the  air,  which  ia 
thus  pufhed  towards  the  fire  from  the  places  which  arc 
not  directly  illuminated. 

Far  different  i .  the  method  of  warming  the  room  by 
a  ftove.  Here  the  radiation,  if  any,  ia  very  feeble  oi- 
fcanty  ;  and  it  a  paffage  were  allowed  up  the  chimney  for 
the  waimed  air,  it  would  be  quickly  carried  off.  Thi. 
is  well  known  t&  the  P.  {lift  who  r;fide  in  the  cold  cli- 
mates of  St  Peterfaurgh,  Archangel,  &c.  They  low 
the  exhilarating  flutter  of  mi  open  fire,  and  often  have: 
one  in  their  parlour  ;  but  this,  fo  far  from  warming 
the  room  during  the  extreme  cold  weather,  oh!;,,  es  them 
to  heat  their  -.loves  more  frequently,  and  even  ah- 
(tracts  the  heat  from  a  whole  luite  of  apartments.  . 
all  pafiages  this  way  is  (hut  up  when  we  warm  a  room 
by  doves.  The  air  immediately  contiguous  to  the&ove 
is  heated  by  contact,  and- this  heat  is  gradually,  thou 
f.ouly,  diffufed  through  the  whole  loom.  The diffsfiou 
1  however  be  »ery  (low  indeed,  were  it  n*>t  for  t!.- 
great  cxp.-.nfil  ility  of  air  hy  heat.  But  the  air  file 
rounding  the  ftove  quickly  expands  and  riles  to  the  ceil- 
ing, while  the  neighbouring  air  Hides  in  to  fupply  the 
place,  nay  is  even  p lifted  in  by  the  air  which  goes 
outwards   aloft,      Thus   the    whole    air    '  .  >ed, 

and  t!»e  room  acquires  ftlmeflt  an  equal  Temperature 
throughout. 

The  wnrmi'ig   hy  .  ■<\>re.  be   managed 

upon  very  different  principles  from  theft  adopted  ir. 
the  employment  of  open  tires.  The  genera!  principle 
is,  ifl,  To  employ  the  fuel  in  the  moil  effectual  manner 
for  heating  the  external  pari  of  the  dove,  which  is  im- 
mediately efficient  in  warming  the  contiguous  air  ;  and, 
id,  To  keep  in  the  room  the  air  already  warmed,  at 
lealt  as  much  as  is  confluent  with  wholelornenefs  and 
clernlinels. 

The  firft  purpofe  is  accomplifhcd  by  conducting  the 
flue  or  the  furnace  round  its  external  parts,  or,  in  loort, 
by  making  every  part  of  the  flue  external.  Of  ail 
forms,  that  ot  a  long  pipe,  returned  backwards  and  for- 
wards, up  and  down  (provided  only  that  the  place  of 
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Stove,  Jts  lad  discharge  be  eonfiderably  higher  than  its  entry 
^-^v  from  the  fire-place),  would  be  the  mod  effectual.  We 
have  feen  a  very  (mall  ilove  conflrueted  in  this  way,  the 
whole  '-  inpr,  inclofed  in  a  handlome  cafe  of  polifhed 
iron  plate,  pierced  and  cut  into  elegant  foliage  like  the 
cock  of  a  watch,  fo  that  the  odd  looking  pipes  were 
completely  concealed.  Though  only  three  feet  long, 
one  loot  thick,  and  fix  feet  high,  it  warmed  a  very  lofty 
•room  of  24  feet  by  18,  and  confumed  lefs  than  halt  the 
fuel  of  a  (love  of  the  more  ufual  make,  Which  did  nor, 
lb  fully  warm  a  fmaller  chamber. 

It  would  occupy  a  volume  to  defcribe  the  immenfe 
variety  of  (loves  which  ingenuity  or  architectonic  taile 
has  conftruAed.  We  lliall  content  ourfelves  with 
i'ivin  -  a  fpecin  en  of  the  two  chief  claffes  into  which 
they  may  be  didinguifhed. 

The  air  of  a  room  may  be  equally  warmed,  either  by 
applying  it  to  the  furface  of  a  fmall  ilove  made  very 
hot,  or  to  the  furface  of  a  much  larger  flove  more  mo- 
derately heated.  The  firil  kind  is  chiefly  uled  in  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  and  the  milder  climates  ot  Germany  and 
Poland.  The  lad  are  univerfally  uled  in  the  frozen 
climates  of  Ruffia  and  Sweden.  The  firil  are  generally 
made  of  call-iron,  and  the  lall  of  brick-work  covered 
with  glazed  tiles  or  ducco. 
Plate  Fig.  I.  reprefents   a   fmall  German  flove   fully  fuffi- 

-*cccj.sjuv.  c;cnt  for  warming  a  room  of  24  feet  by  18.  The  bale 
i-i  about  three  feet  broad  and  14  inches  deep,  that  is, 
from  back  to  front,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The 
decoration  is  in  the  fafhion  of  that  country  ;  but  the 
operative  druclure  of  it  will  admit  of  any  ftyle  or  orna- 
ment, A,  is  the  fire-place,  and  the  wood  or  charred 
coal  is  laid  on  the  bottom,  which  has  no  bar?.  Bars 
would  admit  the  air  too  freely  among  the  fuel,  and  would 
both  confume  it  too  fall  and  raile  too  great  a  heat. 
That  no  heat  may  be  ufelefsly  expended,  the  fole  of 
the  fireplace  and  the  whole  bottom  of  the  ilove  is  rai- 
fed  an  inch  or  two  above  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  the 
air  is  therefore  warmed  by  it  in  fucceffion,  and  riles  up- 
wards. For  the  fame  reafon  the  back  of  the  Hove  is 
not  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  room,  or  of  the 
niche  in  which  it)  is  placed.  The  fire  place  is  (hut  up  by 
a  door  which  tits  clofely  to  its  cafe,  and  has  a  Imall 
wicket  at  the  bottom,  whofe  aperture  is  regulated  by 
a  Hiding  plate,  fo  as  to  admit  no  more  air  than  what 
fuffices  for  (lowly  coniuming  the  fuel.  The  flame  and 
heated  air  rife  to  the  top  of  the  fireplace  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  arch  or  mantle-piece,  and  get 
out  laterally  by  two  narrov  palTages  B,  B,  immediately 
below  the  top  plate  of  the  bafe.  The  current  bends 
downward  on  each  fide,  pafles  at  C,  C,  undet  the 
partition  plates  which  divide  the  two  fide  chambers, 
and  then  rifes  upwards  through  the  outer  divilion  of 
each,  and  palfes  through  narrow  flits  D,  D,  in  the  top 
plat,e,  and  rrom  thence  along  the  two  hollow  piers  E, 
E.  The  two  lateral  currents  unite  at  the  top  of  the 
arch,  and  go  through  the  fingle  paffage  F  into  the 
larger  hollow  behind  the  elcutcheon  G.  From  this  place 
it  cither  goes  (Iraight  upwards  into  the  vent  in  the  wall 
by  a  pipe  on  the  top  ot  the  (tove,  or  it  goes  into  the 
wall  behind  by  a  pipe  inferred  in  the  back  of  the  ltove. 
The  propriety  of  tnis  conllvuction  la  very  obvious. 
The  current  ot  hot  air  is  applied  to  exterior  parts  ot 
the  'eve  everywhere  except  in  the  two  fide  chambers 
ef  the  bile,  where  the  partition-plates  form  one  iide  of 
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the  can?l.  Even  this  might  be  avoided  by  making 
each  of  thtfe  fide  chambers  a  detached  hollow  pillar. v" 
But  thifl  would  greatly  increale  the  trouble  of  conltruc- 
tion  and  joining  together,  and  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 
The  arch  H  has  a  graceful  appearance,  and  affords  a 
very  warm  filuation  for  any  thing  that  requires  it,  fueh 
as  a  drink  in  a  fick  perfon's  bed  chamber,  &c.  Perfons 
of  a  certain  clals  ule  this  place  for  keeping  a  difli  warm  ; 
nay,  the  lower  part  of  the  arch  is  frequently  occupied 
by  an  inclofed  chamber,  where  the  heat  riles  high, 
enough  even  for  drefiing  victuals,  as  will  be  calily  ima- 
gined when  we  reflect  that  the  fole  of  it  is  the  roof  of 
the  lire  place. 

The  flove  now  defcribed  is  fupplied  with  fuel  and 
with  air  by  the  front  door  opening  into  the  room.  That 
there  may  be  room  lor  fuel,  this  middle  part  projects 
a  'ew  "inches  before  the  two  fide  chambers.  Thefe  lall, 
with  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  flove,  are  not  more 
than  ten  inches  deep.  i  he  pafiages,  therefore,  from 
the  fire-place  are  towards  the  back  ot  it  ;  fo  that  if  we 
have  a  mind  to  fee  the  fire  (which  is  always  cheerful), 
the  door  may  be  thrown  open,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  fmoke  coming  out  after  the  current  has  once 
warmed  the  upper  part  of  the  ilove.  When  the  ilove  is 
of  fuch  dimentions  that  the  bafe  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  high,  the  fire  place  may  be  furniltied 
with  a  fmall  grate  in  the  Britifh  ftyle.  If  the  door  is 
fo  hung  that  it  can  net  only  be  thrown  back,  but  lift- 
ed off  its  hinges,  we  have  a  ilove  grate  of  the  comple- 
ted kind,  fully  adequate,  in  our  mild  climate,  to  warm 
a  handlome  apartment,  even  with  an  open  fire  ;  and 
when  we  hang  on  the  door,  and  (hut  up  the  fire-place, 
a  dove  of  the  dimenfiono  already  given  is  almoll  too 
much  for  a  large  drawing- room. 

We  have  frequently  remarked,  that  one  fide  of  thefe 
doves  grows  much  warmer  than  the  other,  and  that  if 
was  difficult  to  prevent  or  remedy  this  ;  and  we  imi- 
gine  that  this  is  an  unavoidable  defect  in  all  doves  with 
a  double  flue.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  make  the  ire 
fo  equable  in  the  fire-place,  that  one  fide  fhall  not  be  a 
little  warmer  than  the  other,  and  a  brifker  current  vill 
then  be  produced  in  it.  This  mull  increale  the  coix- 
fumption  of  the  fuel  on  this  fide,  which  will  increale 
the  current,  will  heat  this  fide  ilill  more,  and  thus  go  va 
continually  till  the  fuel  on  this  fide  is  expended  ;  after 
which  the  other  iidc  will  obtain  and  increafe  the  fjpe- 
riority.  The  flue  is  made  double,  that  the  fire-place 
may  occupy  the  middle  of  the  front  ;  and  it  w.ll  be 
difficult  to  gain  this  point  of  lymmctry  with  on:  flue. 
The  inconvenience  may,  however,  be  corrected  bydamp- 
ing  valves  placed  in  fome  part  of  the  upright  funnels 
E,  E. 

In  the  colder  winters  on  the  continent,  it  is  '.hought 
neceffary  to  increale  the  effect  by  making  the  fire-place 
open  to  the  back  of  the  (love,  its  mouth  or  d»or  com- 
municates with  or  is  joined  to  an  opening  of  :he  fame 
dimenfions  formed  in  the  wall,  and  the  door  is  on  the 
other  lide  in  an  antichamber  or  lobby.  In  Wellpha- 
liaf  and  other  places  of  Germany,  the  apartments  are 
dhpofed  round  a  Ipacious  lobby,  into  which  al)  their  fire- 
places open,  and  are  there  fupplied  with  fuel  By  this 
conltruction  it  is  plain  that  the  air  of  the  room,  already 
warmed  by  the  Ilove,  is  not  carried  off,  ard  the  room 
is  more  heated.  But  th's  method  is  very  unfavourable 
to  cheerfulnefij  and  health.    The  lame  air  confined,  and 

repeatedly 
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Stove.  repeatedly  breathed  and  compounded  with  all  the  vola- 
i  tile  emanations  of  the  room,  quickly  lofes  that  refrefh- 
ing  quality  that  is  fo  defirable,  and  even  fo  neceffary 
foi  health.  It  is  never  renewed  except  by  very  partial 
admixtures  when  the  room  doors  are  thrown  open,  and 
becomes  difagreeable  to  any  perfon  coming  in  from  the 
open  air ;  and  in  the  houfes  of  the  lefs  opulent  becomes 
reallv  offenfive  and  naufeous. 

Something  ot  this  is  unavoidable  in  all  rooms  heated 
by  ftoves.  Even  in  our  apartments  in  this  ifland,  per- 
lons  of  delic?.te  nerves  are  hurt  by  what  they  call  the 
clofe  air  of  a  room  ;  and  it  is  long  before  the  fmell  of 
dinner  is  quite  removed  from  a  dining-room,  notwith- 
standing the  copious  current  up  the  chimney.  This 
muff  be  incomparably  more  fenlible  in  a  room  heated 
by  a  flove  ;  and  this  inconvenience  is  peculiarly  fenlible 
with  refpect  to  the  Hove  which  we  are  confidering  at 
prefent,  where  we  employ  a  fmall  furface  heated  to  a 
great  degree. 

Such  ttoves  are  feldom  made  of  any  thing-  elfe  than 
caft-iron.  This  (in  thole  parts  at  lead  which  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  fuel)  is  in  a  (late  of  conti- 
nual calcination,  and  even  throwing  off  fcales.  This  in- 
deed is  not  feen,  becaufe  it  is  the  bottom  or  fole  of  the 
fire-place  which  is  fo  heated  :  but  the  effeft  on  the 
air  of  the  room  is  the  fame.  The  calcination  of 
the  iron  is  occafioned  by  the  combination  of  pure 
vital  air  with  the  iron.  This  is  abt*rac\ed  from 
the  general  mafs  of  atmofpheric  air  in  the  room,  of 
which  it  ufually  conltitutes  about  yths.  By  this  ab- 
ftra<£tion  the  remainder  becomes  lefs  fit  for  fuppoiting 
animal  lite  or  flame,  and  may  even  become  hiehly  dele- 
terious. In  every  degree  the  remainder  becomes  lefs 
refrelhing,  and  grows  dull  and  oppreffive.  This  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  peculiar  fmell,  which,  though 
not  difgufting,  is  unplealant-  It  rcfemb!e3  the  fmell  of 
burnt  feathers,  or  more  exactly  the  fmell  we  feel  if  we 
rub  violently  'or  fome  tiiie  the  palms  of  our  hands  to- 
gether when  perfectly  dry. 

For  fimilar  reafons  thefe  iron  (loves  occafion  a  ficklr 
fmell,  by  burning  every  particle  of  duft  which  falls  on 
the  hot  parts  ;  and  if  they  be  wiped  with  a  woollen 
cloth,  or  any  cloth  not  perfectly  free  from  every  kind 
of  greafy  or  oily  matter,  a  (mell  is  produced  for  a  day 
or  days  afterwards;  fo  that  without  the  rnolt  Scrupulous,- 
attention  we  fuffer  by  our  very  cleanlineis. 

For  fuch.  icafons  we  think  that  the  (loves  of  brick, 
work  covered  with  (lucco  or  with  cjlazed  tiies  are  \  •  illy 
preferab'.e.  Thefe  are  much  ufed  in  the  genteeler  houfes 
in  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  they  are  made  in  the. 
moil  elegant  forms,  and  decorated  with  beauti'ul  fculp- 
ture  or  enamel  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  cannot  be  fo 
effectual,  nor  equally  warm  a  room  with  the  fame  cx- 
perce  o-  fuel.  Earthen  ware,  efpecialiy  when  cover-  1 
with  porous  ftucco,  is  far  inferior  to  metal  in  its  power- 
of  conducting  heat.  If  built  of  bricks,  they  mud  be. 
vaftly  more  bulky  when  the  fire-place  and  flues  are  of 
the  fame  dimenlions.  The  mott  perfett  way  of  con- 
ftru&iwr  them  would  certainly  be  to  make  them  of  pot- 
tery, in  parts  exactly  fitted  to  each  other,  and  joined  by 
a  proper  cement.  I  his  mode  oc  conili-uctin<i  would  ad: 
mit  of  cvtry  elegance  of  form  or  richnefs  of  ornament, 
and  would  not  be  fo  bulky  as  ihofe  which  are  built  of 
bricks.     The  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent  their  crack- 
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inT  by  the  heat.     Different  parts  of  the  (love  being  of     S'cv-. 
very  different  heats,  they  expand  unequally,  and  there  /"— 

is  no  cement  which  can  withstand  this,  tfpccially  when 
we  recollect  that  the  fame  heat  which  expands  the 
baked  earth  caufea  the  clay  or  cement,  with  which  the 
parts  o*  the  (love  are  put  together  or  covered,  to  con- 
tract. Accordingly  thofe  earthen  ware  ftoves  feldom 
(land  a  winter  or  two  without  cracking  in  fome  place 
or  other,  even  when  Strengthened  by  iron  hoops  and 
cramps  judicioufly  difpofed  within  them.  Even  hoop- 
ing them  externally,  which  would  be  very  unfightly, 
will  not  prevent  this  ;  tor  nothing  can  refill  the  expan. 
fion  and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold.  When  a  crack 
happens  in  a  (love,  it  is  not  only  unsightly,  but  highly 
danrerous  ;  becaufe  it  may  be  fo  Situated,  that  it  will 
difcharge  into  the  room  the  air  vitiated  by  the  fire. 

For  thefe  and  other  realons,  we  can  fcarcely  hope  to 
make  Stoves  ot  brickwork  or  pottery  which  mall  bear 
the  neceffary  heat  without  cracking  ;  and  their  ufe 
mud  therefore  be  confined  to  cafes  where  very  moderate 
heat  is  Sufficient.  We  need  not  defcribe  their  construc- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  it  fhould  be  more  fin.ple  than 
that  of  iron  (loves  ;  and  we  imagip.e  that  in  the  very- 
few  cafes  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  employed  in 
this  country,  a  fingle  hieplace  and  an  arch  over  i:,  di- 
vided, if  we  pkafc,  by  a  partition  or  two  of  thin  tile 
to  lengthen  the  flue,  will  be  quite  enough.  I:  the  ftove 
is  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  potters  ware,  a  Life  for 
the  fire-place,  with  an  urn,  column,  obelilk,  or  pyramid 
above  it,  for  increaiin  ;  the  furface,  will  alio  be  fufficient.  . 
The  failure  commonly  happens  at  the  joinings,  where 
the  different  pieces  or  a  different  heat,  and  perhaps  of 
a  different  baking,  are  apt  to  expand  unequally,  and 
by  working  on  each  other  one  of  them  mull  give  way. 
1  herefore,  inltead  of  making  the  joints  clofe  and  uliti  ; 
any  cement,  the  upper  piece  (hould  (land  in  a  groove 
formed  in  the  undermoff,  having  a  little  powdered  chalk 
or  clay  fprinkled  over  it,  which  will  effectually  prevent 
the  paffa;;e  of  any  air  ;  and  room  being  thus  given  Ear 
the  unequal  expansion,- the  joint  remains  entire.  This 
may  be  confidered  as  a  general  direction  for  all  furnace- 
work,  where  it  is-  in  vain  to  attempt  to  hinder  the  mu- 
tual working  of  the  parts. 

We  have  feen  (loves  in  fmall  apartments  at  St  Peterf- 
burg,  which  were  made  internally  or  potters  ware,  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  then  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  ot  (lucco,  finifhed  externally  with  the  utmost  ele- 
gance of  ornament,  and  we  were  informed  that  they  were 
very  rarely  lubjeCt  to  crack.  They  did  not  give  much 
heat,  on  account  ot  the  very  low  conducting  power  of 
the  porous  (lucco  ;  but  we  imagine  that  they  would  be 
abundantly  warm  for  a  moderate  room  in  this  country. 

When  fitted   up  in   thefe  Situations,   and  with  t: 
precautions,  the  brick  or  pottery  ftoves  are  incompa- 
rably more  fweet  and  pleafant  th;;n  the  iron  ones. 

But  in  the  iutenfe  colds  of    Ruffia  am'.  .   or 

even  for  very  large   rooms  in  this  kingt!  -  of 

tucie  fmalldimenfions  are  not  fufficiently  powerful,  and 
we  mult  follow  the  practice  of  thole  countries  where 
they  are  made  of  great  lize,   and  ver)  .at- 

ed.   It  is  nctdlcfs  to  defcribe  their  ex- 
may  be  varied  at  plealure.     Their  internal  Structure  is 
the  fame  in  all,  and  is  distinctly  defcribed  in  t\-<  c  i  ma- 
tics,  a"  504.     We  lhall  only  eiStergc  a  little  on 
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peculiarities  connected  with   the  general  principle  of    within  the  door;  and  behind  this  lie  arranges  the  billet* 

Then  he  lays  on 


their  conftruct'.on. 

The   (tove  is   intended    as  a  fort  of  m?^?zme,  in 
tthtch  a  great  quantity  of  heat   may  be  quickly  accu- 
mulated, to  be  afterwards  (lowly  communicated  to  the 
air  of  the  room.     The  itove  is  therefore  built  extremely 
mailive  ;  and  it  is  found  that  they  are  more  powerful 
when  coated  with  clay  as  wet  as  can  be  made  to  hang 
together.  We  imagine  the  reafoil  of  this  to  be,  that  ve- 
ry wet  clay,  and  more  particularly  llueco,   rtulft  be  exT 
din   '/  porous  when  dry,  and  therefore  a  very  flow 
conductor  of  heat.     In  (lead  of  (ticking  on  the  glazed 
tiles  with   no  more  clay  or  ftuceo  than   is  fufficient  to 
attach   them,  each  tile   has  at   its  back  a  fort  of  box 
baked  in  one  piece  about  two  or  three  inches  deep.      It 
is  reprefented   in  fig.  2.     This  is   filled   with  mortar, 
and  then  (tuck  on  the  brick-work  of  the  (tove,  which 
has  a  great  number  of  iron   pins   or  hook3  driven  into 
the  joints,   which  may  fink  "into  this   clay  and  keep  it 
firmly  attached  when  dry.    This  coating,  with  the  maf- 
frve  brick-work,   forms   a  great  mafs  of  matter  to  be 
heated  by  the  fuel.     The  lowed  chamber,  which  is  tfie 
(ire  place,  is  fomewhat  wider,  and  confiderably  thicker 
than  the  itories  above,  which  arc  merely  flues.     When 
the  fire  place  is  finifhed  and  about  to  be  arched  over,  a 
flat  iron  bar  of  fmall  thicknefs  is  laid  along  the  top  of 
the  fide-wall  on  both  fides,  a  fet  of  finifhing  bricks  be- 
ing  moulded  on   purpofe  with  a  notch  to  receive  the 
iron  bar.     Crofs  bars  are  laid  over  thefe,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  or  two  between,  having  a  bit  turned  down 
at  the  ends,  which  takes  hold  of  the  longitudinal  bars, 
and  keeps  them  from  being  thrult  outwards  either  by 
the  prefTure  of  the  arch  or  by  the  (welling  in   confe- 
quence  of  the  heat.     In  fig.  3.  A  is  the  crofs  fection 
of  one  of  the  long  bars,  and  BC  is  part  of  one  of  the 
crofs  bars,   and  CD  is  the  clench  which  confines   the 
bar  A.   This  precaution  is  chiefly  necefiary,  becaufe  the 
contraction   of  the  (tove  upwards  obliges  the  walls  of 
the  other   (lories   to   bear  a   little   on  the  arch  of  the 
fire-place.      The  building  above  is  kept   together  in 
like   manner  by   other  courfes  of  iron   bars  at   every 
fecond   return   of   the   flue.      The    top    of   the    (tove 
is  finifhed  by  a  pretty  thick   covering   of  brick-work. 
The  Ialt  paffage  for  the  air  at  H  (fee  Pneumatics, 
fig.  62.)  has  a  ring  lining  its  upper  extremity,  and  pro- 
jecting an  inch  or  two  above  it.      The  flat  round  it  is 
covered  with  fan  '.      When  we  would  (top  this  paffa-JV, 
a  cover  fhaped  like  a  bafon  or  cover  for  difhts  at  table 
is  whelmed  over  it.      The  rim  of  this,  refting  on  the 
fand,  effectually  prevents   all  air  from  coming  through 
and  getting  up  the  vent.     Accels  is  had  to  this  damper 
by  a  door  which  can  be  (hut  tight   enough   to   prevent 
the  heated  air  of  the  room  from  wafting  itfelf  up   the 
vent.     When  the  room  is  too  warm:  it  may  be  very  ra- 
pidly cooled  by  opening  this  door.     The  warm  air  ruffl- 
es up  who  .yre3t  rapijity,   and  is  replaced  by  cool  air 
from  without 

The  management  of  the  Stove  is  as  follows.  About 
eiyht  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pietchnirt,  or  fervant 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  (loves,  takes  off  the  cover, 
(huts  the  damper-door,  and  opens  the  fire-place  door. 
He  then  puis  in  a  handful  of  wood  (havings  orftraw, 
and  kind1:-;  it.  This  warms  the  itove  and  vent,  and 
Begins-  a  current  of  air  through.  '*.  He  then  lays 
a -i»w  chips  on  the  fole  of  the  fire-place,   immediately 


of  birchwood,  with  their  ends  inwards. 
more  wood  in  the  front,  till  he  thinks  there  is  enough. 
He  fets  fire  to  the  chips,  (huts  the  door,  and  opens  the 
fmall  wicket  at  its  bottom.      The  air   blows   the  flame 
<jt   the  chips  upon   the   billets   behind   them,   and   thus 
kindles  them.      They  confume  flowlv,   while  the  billets 
in  front   remain   untouched    by  the  fire.      The  fervant, 
having  made  his  fir  it  round   or   the  rooms,    return;    to 
this  itove,   and  opens  the  door  above  to  admit  air  into 
the  vent.      This  is  to  fupply  its  draught,   and   thus    ho 
check  the  draught   in  the  body  of  the  itove,   which    i . 
generally  too  ilrong  at  this   time,   and  would  cor.lume 
the  fuel  too  -fad.      By  this  time  the  billets   in  the  front 
are  burning,  fir  ft  at  the  bottom,  and  the  r til  111  fuceef- 
fion  as  they  fink  down  on  the  embers  and   come  oppo- 
site to  the  wicket.      The  room  does   not   yet  feel  any 
effect  from  the  fire,  the  heat  of  which  has  not  yet  reach- 
ed its  external   lurface  ;   but  in  about  half  3n  hour  this 
grows  warm.      The  upper  door   is  (hut  again,   that  no 
heat  may  now  be  watltd.      The   pietchnik    by  and  by 
fpreads  the  embers  and   alhes  over  the  whole  bottom  of 
the  fire-place  with  a  rake,  by  which  the  bottom  is  great- 
ly heated,   and  heats  the  air  contiguous  to  it  externally 
(for   it  (lands  on   little  pillars)  very  powerfully.     He 
takes  care  to  bring  up  to  the  top  of  the  a(hes  evety  bit 
of  wood  or  coal  that  is  not  yet  con  fumed,   that  all  may- 
be completely  expended.      lie  does   this   as    brifkly  as 
pr/fible,   that  the  room  may  not  lofe  much  warmed  air 
by  keeping  open  the  fireplace  door.      At  Iu'b  lall  viiit, 
when  he  obferves  no  more  glowing  embers,  he  (huts  the 
fire-place  door  and  wicket,  and  puts  the  damper  on  the 
paffage  above,   and  fhuts   its  door. — All  this  is  over  in. 
about  an  hour  and  a    half  alter  kindling  the  fire.     All 
current  of  air  is  now  at  an  end  within  the  (tove,   and  it 
is  now  a  great  mafs  of  brick-work,   heated   to  a  irreat 
degree  within,   but  only  about  blood-warm  externally. 
The  heat  gradually  fpreads  outwards,   and  the  external 
furface  of  the  itove  acquires  its  greateit  heat  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  after  which  it  gradually  cools 
till  next  morning. 

This  heat  feldom  is  fo  great  that  one  cannot  bear 
to  touch  the  ftove  with  his  cheek,  and  to  keep  it  there. 
In  conlequence  of  this  it  can  burn  none  of  the  dull 
which  unavoidably  falls  on  the  ftove,  and  we  are  never 
troubled  with  the  fickening  fmells  that  are  unavoidable 
when  we  employ  the  fmall  caft  iron  (loves  much  heated. 
The  great  expence  of  heat  in  a  room  ariles  from  the  glafa 
windows.  The  pane  is  fo  thin  that  the  external  air  keeps 
it  continually  cold,  and  thus  the  windows  are  continu- 
ally robbing  the  air  of  the  room  of  its  heat.  This  ex- 
pence  of  heat  is  reduced  to  lefs  than  one  third  by  double 
cafements.  The  inner  cafement  is  about  as  much  cold- 
er than  the  room  as  the  outer  cafement  is  warmer  than 
the  air  of  the  fields  ;  and  we  have  the  lingular  advantage 
of  having  no  ice  formed  on  the  glades.  But  to  eiifure 
this  lad  advantage,  the  featrls  of  the  inner  cafement  mud 
be  pafted  with  paper,  and  thofe  of  the  outer  cafement 
mult  be  left  unpaited.  If  we  do  the  contrary,  we  lhall 
Certainly  have  ice  on  the  outer  cafement ;  the  reafon  of 
which  is  eaiily  feen. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  defcription  of 
the  management,  becaufe  the  rcalons  of  fome  particular 
are  not  very  obvious,  and  the  practice  would  not  readily 
occur  to  us  in  this  country;  fo  that  a  perfon  who,  on  the 
J  faith 
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S-ove.  Mtli  of  our  recommendation,  fhould  prefer  one  of  thefe 
— -  '"~*  (loves  to  the  German  (love,  whofe  management  is  fimple 
and  obvious,  might  be  greatly  difappointed.  But  by  fol- 
lowing this  method,  we  are  confident  that  the  RulTian 
flove  will  be  found  much  fuperior  both  in  warmth  and 
agreeable  air.  The  fore?ding  out  of  the  embers,  and  wait- 
ing till  all  is  reduced  to  afhes  before  the  doors  are  (hut, 
is  alfo  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  a  negleft  o:  it  would 
expofe  us  to  imminent  danger  of  fuffocation  by  fixed  air; 
and  this  i6  the  only  inconvenience  ot  the  Ruffian  ftove, 
from  which  the  other  ftove  is  free.  The  fixed  air  has 
no  fmell ;  and  the  firfl  indication  or  its  prefence  if  a  (light 
giddinefs  and  latitude,  which  difuofes  us  to  fit  down 
and  to  (leep.  This  would  be  fatal;  and  we  mud  imme- 
diately open  the  upper  pafTage  and  the  fire-place  door, 
fo  as  to  produce  a  ftrong  current  to  carry  the  vitiated 
air  of  the  room  up  the  chimney.  Throwing  up  the 
falhes,  or  at  leaft  opening  all  the  doors,  is  proper  on 
fuch  an  occafion. 

If  we  burn  pit-coal,  either  raw  or  charred,  this  pre- 
caution is  ftill  more  neceffary;  becaufe  the  cinder  is  not 
fo  eafily  or  fo  foon  completely  confumed.  This  fuel 
will  require  a  little  difference  in  the  management  from 
wood  fuel,  but  which  is  eafily  feen  by  any  perfon  of  re- 
flection. The  fate  way  would  be  to  rake  out  all  half- 
burnt  coal  before  (hutting  up  the  doors. 

Tf  we  ufe  raw  pit-coal,  great  care  is  neceflary  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  foot  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftove.  It  is  an  inacceiTible  place  for  the  chimney 
fweep;  and  if  we  attempt  to  burn  it  out,  we  run  a  great 
rifle  of  fplitting  that  part  of  the  ftove  which  is  the  moll 
flightly  conftru&ed.  It  is  advifable  therefore  to  burn 
it  away  every  day,  by  giving  a  brifk  draught  with  an 
open  door  for  five  minutes.  With  wood  or  coak  there  is 
no  daneer. 

It  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  give  fome  in- 
ftruclions  for  the  condruction  of  ftoves  for  warming  fe- 
veral  floors  in  a  great  manu-aclory,  fuch  as  a  cotton- 
mill,  or  a  public  library  or  mufeum. 

In  fuch  fituations  we  think  cleanlinefs,  wholefome- 
tiefs,  and  fwectnefs  of  air,  no  lefs  neceflary  than  in  the 
drawing  room  of  a  man  of  opulence.  We  therefore  re- 
commend the  brick-ftove  in  preference  to  the  iron  one; 
and  though  it  would  not  be  the  beft  or  mod  economi- 
cal practice  to  heat  it  but  once  a-day,  and  we  fhould  ra- 
ther Drefer  the  German  practice  of  conftant  feeding,  we 
ilill  think  it  highly  proper  to  limit  the  heat  to  a  very 
moderate  degree,  and  employ  a  large  furface. 

If  the  difpofition  of  the  rooms  allows  us  the  conve- 
niency  of  a  thick  party-wall,  we  would  place  the  ftove 
in  the  middle  of  tliis  wall,  in  an  arch  which  pierces 
through  the  wall.  Immediately  above  this  arch  we 
would  carry  up  a  very  wide  chimney  through  the  whole 
heiglit.  This  chimney  mull  have  a  paflajje  opening 
into  each  floor  on  both  fides,  which  may  be  very  accu- 
rately (hut  up  by  a  door.  The  ftove  being  fet  up  under 
the  arch,  it  mull  have  a  pipe  communicating  with  its 
flue,  and  rifing  up  through  this  chimney.  Could  an 
earthen  pipe  be  properly  fupportcd,  and  lecitrcd  from 
fplitting  by  hoops,  we  fhould  prefer  it  for  the  realons 
already  given.  But  as  this  is  perhaps  expecting  too 
much,  we  mull  admit  the  ufe  of  a  cad  iron  pipe.  This 
»s  the  real  chimney  or  flue  of  the  (love,  and  mull  be  of 
as  great  diameter  as  pofljble,  that  it  may  act,  by  an  ex- 
tenfive  furface,  all  the  way  up. 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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The  (love  (lands  under  the  arch  in  the  wail  ;  but  the 
air  that  is  warmed  by  its  furface  would  efcapc  on  both 
fides,  and  would  be  expended  in  that  Angle  floor.  To 
prevent  this,  the  ftove  mud  be  inclofed  in  a  cafe:  this 
may  be  of  brick-work,  at  the  diflance  of  two  or  t'>rce 
inches  from  the  (love  all  round.  It  mud  be  well  (hut 
in  above,  and  at  the  foundation  mud  have  a  row  of  fmall 
holes  to  admit  the  air  all  around  it.  This  air  will  then 
he  warmed  over  the  whole  fpace  between  the  ftove  and 
the  cafe,  pafs  up  the  chimney,  and  there  receive  addi. 
tional  heat  from  the  flue-pipe  which  is  in  the  middle. 
Great  care  mutl  be  taken  that  the  fire-place  door  have 
no  communication  with  the  fpace  between  the  ftove  and 
its  cafe,  but  be  inclofed  in  a  mouth-piece  which  comes 
through  the  cafe,  and  opens  into  the  reeding  room. 
Thus  all  the  air  which  goes  up  to  the  rooms  will  be 
pure  and  wholefome,  provided  we  take  care  that  every 
thing  be  kept  clean  and  fweet  about  the  air  hole»  below. 
Obferve  that  thofe  air-holes  which  are  near  the  furnace 
door  mud  be  inclofed  in  a  wooden  trunk  which  takes 
in  its  air  at  fome  diflance  from  this  door ;  for  fince  the 
current  between  the  ftove  and  cafe  may  be  almoft  as  great 
as  the  current  within  the  ftove  (nay,  when  a  puff  of  wind 
beats  down  the  chimney,  it  may  even  exceed  it),  there 
is  a  rifle  of  fome  vitiated  air  and  fmoke  being  drawn  into 
the  cale. 

Ir  the  ftove  cannot  be  phced  in  the  arch  of  a  party, 
wall,   it  may  be  fet  adjoining  to  a  fide  or  outer  wall, 
and  fuiniflied  with  a  cafe,   a  large  chimney,  and  a  flue- 
pipe,   in  the  farce  manner.     But  in  this  cafe  a   great 
deal  of  heat  is  wafted  on  this  outer  wall,  and  carried  off 
by  the  external  air.      In  this  fituation  we  would  recom- 
mend to  line  that  part  o-"  the  wall  which   is  behind  the 
flcve  (at  two  or  three  inches  diftance),   an4,   the  whole 
ot  the  chimney,  with  plarler  on  laths.      Thefe  (hould  be 
naled  on  battens  properly  faflened  on  the  wall,  leaving 
a  fpace  of  an  inch  between  the  laths  and  the  wall.   The 
plafter  fhould  be  of  the  mod  fpungy  kind,  having  in  it  a 
quantity  of  clay  in  powder  inltead  of  the  full  proportion 
of  fand.      Horfe-dung,   waftied  with  water  and  (trained 
through  coarfe  flannel,   leaves  a  great  portion  of  unafli- 
milated  vegetable  fibre,  which  will  mix  very  intimately 
in  tlic  plafter,  and  make  it  a  fubftance  very  unfit  for  con- 
ducting heat.   There  is  no  danger  of  catching  fire  by  this 
lining.     We  have  feen  a  moft  tremendous   fire  rage  for 
three   hours,   in   contact   with  a   partition   of  lath  and 
plafter  (on  the  plaller-fide  however),  without  difcolcur- 
ing  the  thin   laths  on   the  other  fide.     We  once  faw  a 
cottage   chimney  on    fire,    and   burn   till   the  foot  was 
confumed.     This  chimney  was  nothing  but  a  pipe  of  a 
foot  wide,  maJ.e  or  lathes,   and  plaftercd   on   the  infide 
andoutfide;  and  it  pafled  through  a  thatched  roof.   We 
therefore  recommend  this  in  place  of  the  brick-cafe  for 
inclofing  the  ftove.    It  would  lave  heat;  and  as  it  might 
be  made  in   pieces  on  detached  frames,   which  could  be 
joined  by  iron  (traps  and  hinges,   any  part  of  the  lleve 
could  be  laid  open  for  repairs  at  pkafure. 

We  have  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  a  ftove  conftmc- 
tcd  in  this  manner  would  be  greatly  fuperior  in  power 
to  any  we  have  feen,  and  would  be  free  from  many  of 
their  difgufting  defects.  We  beg  leave  therefore  to  con- 
clude this  part  of  the  fubject  by  deicribing  one  which 
was  to  have  been  erected  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  (ketch  of  the  plan  of  the  c':.u:ch  contaia- 
<;  L  .-J 
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Stovt.     ed  in  the  parallelogram  AFED.     P  marks  the  place 

1 — » of   the  pulpit,   and   I.MNO  ihe  front  of  the  galleries. 

Thefe  arc  carried  back  to  the  fide  walls  AB  and  DC. 
But  at  the  end  oppi.iite  to  the  pulpit  they  do  not 
reach  fo  far,  but  leave  a  fpace  BFEC  about  12  feet 
wide.  Below  the  back  of  the  galleries,  on  each  fide, 
there  is  a  pafTage  ABGH,  KICD,  feparated  from  the 
ftated  part  of  the  chinch  by  partitions  which  reach  from 
the  floor  to  the  galleries,  fo  that  the  fpace  HGIK  is 
completely  (hut  in.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
building,  of  a  light  and  airy  ftruCture,  having  two  rows 
of  largo  windows  above  the  arcades,  and  a  fpacious 
window  in  the  ealt  end  above  the  pulpit.  The  congre- 
gation complain  of  a  cold  air,  which  they  feel  pouring 
down  upon  their  heads.  This  is  more  particularly  telt 
by  thole  fitting  in  the  fronts  of  the  galleries.  We  ima- 
gine that  this  arifes  chiefly  from  the  extenfive  furface 
of  the  upper  row  of  windows,  and  of  the  cold  ftone- 
walls  above,  which  robs  the  air  of  its  heat  as  it  glides 
up  along  the  fides  of  the  church.  It  becomes  heavier 
by  collapfing,  and  in  this  ftate  defcends  in  the  middle 
of  the  church. 

The  ftove  S  is  placed  againft  the  middle  of  the  weft 
wall  at  the  dittance  of  a  few  inches,  and  is  completely 
inclofed  in  a  cafe  of  lath  and  platter.  The  vent,  which 
is  to  carry  off  the  fmoke  and  burnt  air,  is  conveyed  up 
or  aloii'T  the  wall,  and  through  the  roof  or  lidewall, 
but  without  any  communication  with  the  caic.  In  like 
manner  the  fire-place  door  is  open  to  the  paiTage,  with- 
out communicating  with  the  cafe;  and  care  is  taken  that 
the  holes  which  admit  the  air  into  the  cafe  are  fo  dif- 
pofed  that  they  (hall  run  no  rirk  of  drawing  in  any  air 
from  the  fireplace  door. 

From  the  top  of  this  cafe  proceed  two  trunks  Q^R, 
each  of  which  is  two  leet  broad  and  fix  inches  deep, 
coated  within  and  without  with  the  moft  lpunc>y  platter 
that  can  be  compofed.  For  this  purpofe  we  mould  re- 
commend a  compofition  of  powdered  charcoal  and  as 
much  clay  and  quicklime  as  will  uive  it  a  very  flight  co- 
befion.  We  know  that  a  piece  of  this  may  be  held  in 
the  hand,  without  inconvenience,  within  an  inch  of  where 
it  is  of  a  glowing  red  heat. —  !  hefe  trunks  open  into 
another  trunk  XVTYZ,  which  ranges  along  the  parti- 
tion immediately  under  the  galleries,  and  may  be  form- 
ed externally  into  acprniche,  a  little  maffive  indeed,  but 
not  unfightly  in  a  buildin  r  ot  this  ityle.  Tl)is  trunk  is 
coated  in  the  fame  manner.  It  has  feveral  openings 
a,  a,  &c.  which  have  flidevs  that  can  be  drawn  alide  by 
means  of  handles  acceffible  from  the  outer  pafTage.  — At 
the  extremities  X  and  Z  of  this  trunk  are  two  perpen- 
dicular trunks  which  come  up  through  the  galleries,  and 
are  continued  to  a  confiderable  height.  At  their  junc- 
tion with  the  hor^ontal  trunk  are  two  doors  large 
enou  rh  to  admit  a  lamp.  Each  perpendicular  trunk  has 
alfo  a  valve  by  which  it  can  be  completely  Hopped. 

The  ftove  is  managed  as  follows  :  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  fuperintendant  (huts  all  the  Aiders,  and  fets  a 
ramp  (burning)  in  each  of  the  trunks  X  and  Z,  and 
(huts  the  doors.  He  then  puts  on  and  kindles  the  fire 
in  the  ftove,  and  manages  it  either  in  the  Ruffian  or 
German  method.  Pel  haps  the  latter  is  preferable,  as 
facing  liable  to  eweft  accidents  from  miftake  or  negleft. 
The  lamps  fet  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  upright  trunks 
orelently  warm  them,  and  produce  a  current  of  air  up- 
wards.   This  mud  be  fupplied  by  the  horizontal  truak, 
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which  muft  take  it  from  the  cafe  round  the  ftove.  Thus 
a  current  is  begun  in  the  direction  we  wifh.  By  and  " 
by  the  air  in  the  cafe  acquires  heat  trom  the  ftove,  and 
the  current  becomes  extremely  bnlk.  When  the  ma- 
nager perceives  this,  he  removes  the  lamps,  (huts  the 
valves,  and  opens  the  holes  a,  a,  &c.  beginning  with 
the  moft  remote,  and  proceeding  (lowly  towards  the 
ftove  from  each  extremity  of  the  horizontal  branches. 
The  heated  air  now  iiTues  by  thefe  holes,  glides  along 
the  ceiling  below  the  galleries,  and  efcapes,  by  riling 
up  along  the  fronts  ot  the  galleries,  and  will  be  fenlibly 
felt  by  thole  luting  there,  coming  on  their  faces  with  a 
gentle  warmth.  It  will  then  rife  (in  great  part)  flraight 
up,  while  f  me  of  it  will  glide  backwards,  to  the  com- 
fort of  thofe  who  fit  behind. 

The  propriety  of  (hutting  the  valves  of  the  upright 
trunks  is  evident.  If  they  were  left  open,  no  air 
would  come  out  by  the  holes  a,  a,  &c.  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  air  would  go  in  at  thefe  holes  to  fupply  the 
current,  and  the  ftove  be  rendered  ufelefs.  The  air  de- 
livered by  thefe  holes  will  keep  clofe  to  the  ceiling,  and 
will  not,  as  we  imagine,  incommode  thofe  who  lit  be- 
low the  galleries.  But  it  it  Ihould  be  found  to  render 
thefe  parts  too  warm,  holes  may  be  pierced  through  the 
ceiling,  by  which  it  will  rife  among  the  people  above, 
and  mult  be  very  con  fortable.  It  will  require  the  care- 
ful attention  of  fome  intelligent  perfon  to  bring  all  this 
into  a  proper  train  at  firll,  by  finding  the  proper  aper- 
tures ot  the  different  holes,  fo  as  to  render  the  heat 
equable  through  the  whole  tpace.  But  this  being  once 
aicertained  the  difficulty  is  over. 

The  air  trunks  mult  be  very  capacious,  but  may  be 
contracted  towards  the  extremities  as  their  lateial  dif- 
charges  diminilh  ;  and  the  row  of  holes  which  admit 
the  air  to  the  cafe  round  the  ltove  muft  be  fully  able  to 
fupply  them. 

It  muft  be  oblerved,  that  in  this  conflru&ion  the 
afeenlional  force  is  but  fmall.  It  is  only  the  height  of 
a  Ihort  column  of  warm  air  trom  the  ground  to  the  gal- 
leries. At  firft  indeed  it  is  ftreat,  having  the  unlimit- 
ed height  of  the  perpendicular  trucks  at  X  and  Z  ; 
but  during  the  ule  of  the  ftove  it  is  reduced  to  nine 
or  ten  feet.  It  is  neceiTary,  therefore,  that  the  ltove 
be  highly  heated,  perhaps  confiderably  beyond  the  Ruf- 
fian practice,  but  yet  inferior  to  the  heat  of  the  Ger- 
man iron  ftoves.  But  Itill  we  Itrongly  recommend  the 
brick  or  pottery  ftoves,  on  account  ot  the  wholefome 
fweetnefs  ot  the  air  which  they  turnifh  ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  a  ltove  of  moderate  dimenfions,  eight  feet 
long,  foi  inftance.  by  ei^ht  feet  high,  will  be  luflieient 
for  warming  a  church  holding  1  200  or  1  ^co  people.  If 
the  ltove  could  be  placed  lower,  which  in  many  litua- 
tions  is  very  practicable,  its  effeft  would  be  proportion- 
ally greater,  becaufc  all  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
current.  When  we  are  limited  in  height,  we  muft  ex- 
tend the  ftove  fo  much  the  more  in  length,  and  make 
the  air  trunks  more  capacious.  Thefe  and  many  other 
circumllances  of  local  modification  muft.  be  attended  to 
by  the  ere&orof  the  ftove  ;  and  without  the  judicious 
attention  ot  an  intelligent  artift,  we  may  expetft  nothing 
but  dilappointment.  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  give  iu- 
ftruftions  fuited  to  every  fituation  ;  but  a  caretul  atten- 
tion to  the  general  principle  which  determines  the  af- 
eenlional force  will  free  the  artill  from  any  great  rifk  cf 
failure. 

We 
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We  may  fay  the  fame  thing  of  doves  for  confervato- 
ries,  hot  houfes,  hot  walls,  &c.  and  can  hardly  add  any 
thing  of  confequence  to  what  we  have  already  faid  on 
thefe  heads  in  the  article  Pneumatics. 

We  muft  not,  however,  difmifs  the  fubjeft  without 
taking  notice  of  the  very  fpeck  us  projects  which  have 
been  frequently  offered  for  drying  malt  by  ftoves.  Many 
of  thefe  are  to  be  feen  in  the  publications  of  the  Aca- 
demies of  Stockholm,  Upfil,  Copenhagen,  and  fome 
have  been  erected  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  they  have  not 
been  found  to  anfwer. 

We  apprehend  that  they  cannot  anftver.  To  dry 
malt,  and  make  it  fit  for  the  ales  and  beers  for  which 
this  ifland  is  fo  famous,  it  is  by  no  means  enough  that 
we  give  it  a  proper  and  an  equable  fupply  of  heat. — 
This  alone  would  bake  it  and  make  it  flinty,  caufing 
the  moiiture  to  penetrate  the  mealy  particles  oK  the 
grain  ;  and,  by  completely  diffolving  the  folutMe  parts, 
would  render  each  kernel  an  uniform  mafs,  which  would 
dry  into  a  flinty  grain,  breaking  like  a  piece  of  glafs. — 
A  grain  of  malt  is  not  an  inert  pulp.  It  is  a  seed,  in 
an  active  ftate,  growing]  and  of  an  organized  ftrufture. 
We  wiih  to  ftop  it  in  this  ftate,  and  kill  it,  not  by 
heating  it,  but  by  abftractin  /  its  moifture.  We  thus 
leave  it  in  its  granulated  or  organized  form,  fpungy,  and 
fit  for  imbibing  water  in  the  math  tub,  without  running 
into  a  pafte. 

To  accomplifh  thefe  purpofes,  the  conftruetion  of  our 
malt  kilns  f?<ms  very  well  adapted.  The  kiln  is  the 
only  flue  of  the  furnace,  and  a  copious  current  of  air  is 
formed  through  among  the  grains,  carrying  off  with  it 
the  water  which  is  evaporating  by  the  heat.  But  this 
evaporation,  being  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  vapour 
being  immediately  diffolved  by  the  palling  air,  will  ftop 
as  foon  as  the  current  of  air  Hops.  This  cut  rent  has  to 
make  its  way  through  moift'grain,  laid  in  a  pretty  thick 
bed,  and  matted  together.  Some  force,  therefore,  is 
neceffary  to  drive  it  through.  This  is  Kirnifhed  by  the 
drau.-'ht  of  the  kiln.  Snbftituting  a  ftove,  immediate- 
ly applied  to  the  malt,  will  not  have  this  effect.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  think  this  can  be  done  different 
from  the  prefent,  is  to  have  a  horizontal  flue,  as  has 
been  propofed  in  thefe  projects,  fpread  out  at  a  fmall 
diltance  below  the  grate  on  which  the  malt  is  laid,  and 
to  cover  the  whole  with  a  high  dome,  like  a  glafs  houfe 
dome  This  being  filled  with  a  tall  column  of  hot  air, 
and  having  no  paffage  into  it  but  through  the  malt, 
would  produce  the  current  which  we  want.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  will  make  much  lefs  fuel  fcrve  ;  but 
we  are  by  no  means  ceitain  that  the  fulphureous  and 
carbonic  acid  which  accompanies  the  air  in  our  common 
kiln  is  not  a  neceffary  or  a  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  pro- 
eels.  It  is  well  known  that  different  coaks,  cinders,  or 
charcoals,  impart  different  qualities  to  the  mahs.  and 
are  preferred  t  ich  for  its  own  pwpofe.  Were  this  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  we  know  a  method  of  rapidly  dry- 
ing malt  much  more  economical  and  expeditious  than 
by  ei'her  kiln  or  ftove.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  prefent  fubjeft,  of  which  we  now  take  leave. 

STOURBRIDGE,  or  Sturbich,  the  name  of  a 
field  near  l.  ambridge,  noted  for  its  famous  fair  kept  an- 
nually on  the  "th  of  September,  and  which  continues 
for  a  fortnight.  The  commodities  are,  horfes,  hops, 
iron,  wool,  leather,  cheefe,  &c.  This  place  is  alfo 
noted  for  an  excellent  fpecies  of  clay  capable  of  refill- 
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It  is  ufed   in    miking   pots  for 
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ing  an  intenfe  heat. 

glafs-houfcs,  fire-bricks,    &c.   and  is  fold  at  an   high 
price. 

STOW,  the  name  of  a  market-town  in  G'.oucefter- 
fh ire  in  England,  lituated  in  W.  Long  I.  50.  N.  Lat. 
51.  54.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fine  feat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham  in  Buckinghamfhire.  Here  are  the 
beft  gardens  in  England,  adorned  with  bulls,  ftatucs, 
obelifks,  pavilions,  and  temples.  It  is  two  miles  hom 
the  town  o^  Buckingham. 

STOW  (John),  the  induftrious  hiftorian,  fon  of 
Thomas  Stow  merchant  taylor  of  St  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill,  in  London,  was  born  about  the  year  152  r.  Of 
the  early  part  of  his  life  we  know  veiy  little,  except  that 
he  was  bred  to  his  father's  biifinefs,  which  in  the  year 
1563  he  relinquished,  devoting  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
ftudy  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  chronicles,  annals,  char- 
ters, regiflers,  and  records.  Of  thefe  he  made  a  confi- 
derable  collection,  travelling  for  that  purpife  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  tianfcribing  fuch  manu- 
feripts  as  he  could  not  purchafe.  But  this  profcffioii  of 
an  antiquary  being  attended  with  no  prefent  emolument, 
he  was  obliged  for  fubliftence  to  return  to  his  trade  — 
It  happened,  however,  that  his  talents  and  neceffities 
were  made  known  to  Dr  Parker  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  who  being  himfelf  an  antiquary,  encourag;d  and 
enabled  Mr  Stow  to  proftccite  his  darling  ftudv.  in 
thofe  times  of  perfecution,  thou  fh  Elizabeth  was  .  len 
upon  the  throne,  honcll  John  Stow  did  not  clear 
ger.  His  collection  of  i'opifh  records  was  deemed 
caufe  of  fufpicion.  His  younger  brother  ["hoi  as  pre- 
ferred no  lefs  than  140  articles  againft  him  before  the 
ecclefiafh'cal  commiffion  ;  but  the  proof  being  infuffi- 
cier.t,  he  was  acquitted.  In  t y> 5  he  hid  publilhcd  his 
Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England.  About  the 
year  1581  he  began  his  Survey  of  London.  In  1  585 
he  was  one  of  the  two  colle&ois  for  a  great  mnfter  or" 
Limeftreet  waid  :  in  the  fame  year  he  petitioned  the 
corporation  of  London  to  bellow  on  him  the  benefit  of 
two  freemen,  to  enable  him  to  publifh  his  lurvev  ;  and 
in  1589  he  petitioned  again  for  a  penlion.  Whether  he 
fucceeded,  is  not  known.  He  was  principally  concern- 
ed in  the  fecund  edition  of  Holinfhed's  chronicle,  pub- 
lifhed  in  158-.  He  alfo  corrected,  and  twice  augment- 
ed, Chaucer's  woiks,  publilhed  in  1561  and  in  151-. 
His  lurvey  of  London  was  firft  publifiied  in  1598. 
To  thefe  laborious  works  he  would  have  added  his 
large  Chronicle,  or  Hiftory  of  England  ;  but  he  lived 
only  to  publifh  an  abftract  of  it,  under  the  title  of 
Floes  Hijloriarum.  The  folio  volume,  wh'ch  was 
printed  after  his  death,  with  the  ritle  of  Stow's  Chro- 
nicle, was  taken  from  his  papers  by  Edmund  Howes. 
Having  thus  fpent  his  lite  and  fortune  in  thefe  laborious 
purfuits,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  folicit  the  charitable 
and  well  ditpofed  for  relief.  For  this  purpofe,  king 
James  I.  granted  him,  in  160^,  a  brief,  which  was 
newed  in  1604,  authorifing  him  to  colled  in  churches 
the  benefactions  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  d'ed  in  April 
16-5,  aged  ho  ;  and  was  buried  in  his  patifh  church  of 
St  Andrews,  Under  haft,  where  his  widow  creeled  a 
decent  monument  to  his  memory.  John  Stow  was  a 
molt  indefatigable  antiquarian,  a  faithful  hiftorian,  and 
an  honefl  man. 

S TOWMARKET,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  in  England, 

fituated  in  E.  Long.  1.  6.  N.  Lat.  5:.  16.    It  is  a  large 
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hacdfome  place,  Gtuated  between  the  branches  of  tlie  ri- 
vers Gypping  ami  Orwell,  and  is  remarkable  for  having 
the  belt  cherries  in  England. 

STOWAGE,  the  scleral  difpolition  of  the  Several 
materials  contained  in  a  Ibip's  hold,  with  regard  to  their 
figure,  magnitude,  or  folidity. 

In  the  ftowage  ot  different  articles,  as  ballad ,  calks, 
cafes,  bales,  and  boxes,  there  are  federal  general  rules 
to  be  cblerved,  according  to  the  circumstances  or  qua- 
litics  1  Materials.      The  cafl<s  winch  contain  any 

liquid  are,  according  to  the  fea  phrafe,  to  be  bung-up 
and  bilge-free,  i.  e.  clofely  wedged  up  in  an  horizontal 
pofition,  andrefting  on  their  quarters:  io  that  the  bilges 
where  they  are  thickeft  being  entirely  free  all  round, 
cannot  rub  againft  each  other  by  the  motion  of  the  vef- 
fcl.  Dry  goods,  or  fuch  as  may  be  damaged  by  the 
water,  are  to  be  carefully  inclofed  in  calks,  bales,  cafes, 
or  wrappers;  and  wedged  off  from  the  bottom  and  fides 
of  the  ihip,  as  well  as  from  the  bow,  mails,  and  pump- 
wtU.  Due  attention  mull  likewiie  be  had  to  their  dif- 
pofition  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  to  the  trim  and 
centre  of  Gravity  of  the  fhip  ;  lo  that  the  heaviell  may 
always  be  neareil  the  keel,  and  the  lighteil  gradually 
above  them. 

STRABISMUS,  fquintir.g.  See  Medicine-//j- 
Jix. 

STRABO,  a  celebrated  Greek  geographer,  nhil  >- 
fopher,  and  hillorian,  was  born  at  Am?.fia,  and  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  family  lettlcd  at  Gnoffus  in  Crete.  He 
was  the  difcip'e  ot  Xenarehus,  a  Peripatetic  philofo- 
pher,  and  at  length  attached  himfelf  to  the  Stoics.  He 
contracted  a  Uriel  friendfhip  with  Cornelius  Gallus,  go- 
vernor of  E.rypt,  and  travelled  into  It. vera!  countries  to 
obferve  the  htuation  of  places,  and  the  cultoms  of  na- 
tions. He  flourilhed  under  Augultus,  and  died  under 
Tiberius  about  the  year  25,  in  a  very  advanced  age. — 
He  compoled  feveral  woiks,  all  ot  which  arc  lott  ex- 
cept his  Geography  in  17  books;  which  are  jutlly 
eileemcd  very  precious  remains  o' antiquity.  The  two 
rirll  books  are  employed  in  (bowing,  that  the  lludy  of 
geography  is  not  only  worthy  of,  but  even  neceffary  to, 
a  philotopher ;  the  third  deicribes  Spain;  the  fourth, 
Gaul  and  the  Britannic  ifles ;  the  filth  and  lixth,  Italy 
and  the  adjacent  illcs  ;  the  feventh.  which  is  imperfect 
at  the  end,  Germany,  the  countries  of  the  Gets  and 
lllyrii,  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  and  Epiius ;  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth,  Greece  with  the  neighbouring  ifles; 
the  four  following,  Alia  within  Mount  Taurus;  the 
frtetnth  and  uxteenth,  ACa  without  Taurus,  India, 
Perlia,  Syria,  Arabia;  and  the  leventeenth,  Egypt, 
./Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Africa.  Stra- 
bo's  work  was  publifhcd  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Xy- 
lander,  and  notes  by  Iiaac  Cafaubon  (or  rather  by 
rv  Scrimzeer,  from  whom  Calaubon  chiefly  Hole 
them),  at  Paris,  1620,  in  folio.  But  the  bell  edition 
is  that  of  Amlterdam  in  1707,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
by  the  learned  Theodore  Janfouius  ab  Almelooveen, 
with  the  entire  notes  of  Xylander,  Cafaubon,  Meurfius, 
Cluver,  Holllenius,  Salrr.atius,  Bochart,  Ez.  Spanheim, 
Cellai  ius,  and  others.  To  this  edition  is  fubjoined  the 
Ckreflotnally*,  or  epitome  of  Strabo;  which  according  to 
Mr  Dod  well,  .who  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and 
learned  differtation  about  it,  was  made  by  fome  unknown 
perfon  between  the  years  of  Chrill  676  and  996.  It 
has  been  found  of  fome  ufe,  not  only  in  helping  to  cor- 
rect the  original,  but  in  fupplying  iu  fome  meafure  the 
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defect  in   the  feventh  book.     Mr  13  jd  well's  di.Terta- 

tion  is  prefixed  to  tin's  edition. 

STRADA  (Famianus),  a  very  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed Jeluit,  was  born  at  Rome  the  latter  end  ot  the  16th 
century,  and  taught  rhetoric  there,  in  a  public  man- 
ner, for  fifteen  years.  He  wrote  lever;  1  pieces  upon 
the  art  of  oratory,  and  publifhed  fome  orations  with 
a  view  ot  illuilrating  by  example  what  he  had  inculca- 
ted by  precept.  But  his  Prol'iji^n-s  Academic*  and 
his  Hji'jria  de  BtUo  Be/gico  are  the  works  which  rai- 
fed  his  reputation,  and  have  preferved  iii^  memory. 
His  hiftoryof  the  war  of  Flanders  was  publilhed  at 
Rome;  the  firll  decad  in  164c,  the  fecond  in  647; 
the  whole  extending  from  the  death  of  Charles  V. 
which  happened  in  1558,  to  the  year  IC90.  It  is 
written  in  good  Latin,  as  all  allow;  but  its  merit  in 
other  telpetts  has  been  varioufly  determined.  His 
Prolufttntt  Academ'cte  (how  great  ingenuity,  and  a 
mafteily  ficill  in  claffical  literature  ;  that  prolulion  efpe- 
cially  in  which  he  introduces  Lucan,  Lucretius,  Clau- 
dian,  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Virgil,  each  o"  then  verfify- 
ing  according  to  his  own  drain.  They  have  been  of- 
ten printed.  We  know  not  the  year  of  Strada's  birth 
or  of  his  death. 

SL'RAHAN  (William),  an  eminent  printer,  was> 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  171  ;.  His  father, 
who  had  a  fmall  appointment  in  the  culloms,  gave  hi* 
ion  the  education  which  every  one  of  decent  rank  then 
received  in  a  country  where  the  avenues  to  learning 
were  eafy,  and  open  to  men  or  the  moil  moderate  cir- 
cumltances.  After  having  pa'.icd  through  the  tuition 
of  a  grammar  fchool,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
printer  ;  and  when  a  very  young  man,  removed  to  a 
wider  fphere  in  that  line  o"  bulinefs,  and  went  to  follow 
his  trade  in  London.  Sober,  diligent,  and  attentive, 
while  his  emoluments  were  for  fome  time  very  Lauty, 
he  contrived  to  live  rather  within  than  beyond  his  in- 
come ;  and  though  he  married  eaily,  and  without  fuch 
a  provilion  as  prudence  might  have  looked  lor  in  the 
ellablifhment  ot  a  family,  he  continued  to  thrive,  and  to 
better  his  circumftances.  This  he  would  o'len  mention 
as  an  encouragement  to  early  matrimony  ;  and  ufed  to 
fay,  that  he  never  had  a  child  born  that  Providence  did 
not  fend  fome  increafe  ot  income  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creale  of  his  houfehold.  With  fufficient  vigour  ot  mind, 
he  had  that  happy  flow  or  animal  lpirits  that  is  not 
calily  difcouraged  by  unpromilin;  appearances. 

His  abilities  in  his  profelfion,  accompanied  with 
perfect  integrity  and  unabating  diligence,  enabled 
him,  after  the  fit  It  difficulties  were  overcome,  to  ad- 
vance with  rapid  fuccefs.  And  he  was  one  of  the  moll 
flourishing  men  of  the  trade,  when,  in  the  year  1770, 
he  purchafed  a  (hare  of  the  patent  for  king's  printer 
o'  Mr  Eyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  moll  cordial 
intimacy  during  the  rcll  o:  his  life.  Befide  the  emolu- 
ments ariling  from  this  appointment,  as  well  as  fiom  a 
very  extenfive  private  bulmels,  he  now  drew  largely 
from  a  field  which  required  lome  degree  of  fpeculative 
fagacity  to  cultivate  on  account  of  the  great  literary  pro- 
perty which  he  acquired  by  purehaun^  the  copy-rights 
o>  tlie  moll  celebrated  authors  of  the  time.  In  this  his 
liberality  kept  equal  pace  with  his  prudence,  and  in  fome 
cafes  went  perhaps  rather  beyond  it.  Never  had  fuch  re- 
wards been  given  to  the  labours  of  liteiary  men  as  now 
were  received  from  him  and  his  affociates  in  thole  pur- 
chafes  ot  copy-righu  from  authors. 

Iiaving 
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•  Having  vow  attained  the  firft  great  object  of  buli- 
1  nefs,  wealth,  Mr  Strahan    looked  with  a  very  allowable 

ambition  on  the  Rations  of  political  rank  and  eminence. 
Politics  had  long  occupied  his  active  mind,  which  he 
had  for  many  years  purfned  as  his  favourite  amufement, 
bv  corresponding  on  that  Subject  with  fome  of  the  firft 
characters  of  the  age.  Mr  Stratum's  queries  to  Dr 
Franklin  in  the  year  i"6o,  refpetting  trie  diScontents 
of  the  Americans,  published  in  the   London   Chronicle 

2 8th  July  177H,  Show  the  jult  conception  he  enter- 
tained of  the  important  conSequenccs  of  that  difpute, 
and  his  anxiety  as  a  good  Subject  to  investigate,  at  that 
early  period,  the  proper  means  by  which  their  grie- 
v?:'ces   might   be  removed,    and  a  permanent  harmony 

ored  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  year  1775 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough 
o*  MnrrlTniry  in  Wiltshire,  with  a  verv  illuiirious  col- 
league, the  Hon.  C.  J  Fox  :  and  in  the  fucceeding 
parliament,  for  Wootton  Baffet,  in  the  fame  county. 
In  this  Station,  applying  himfelf  with  that  induftry 
which  was  natural  to  him,  he  was  a  uftiul  member, 
and  attended  the  houfc  with  a  fcrupulous  punctuality. 
1  buiineSs  acquired  the  consideration  to 
which  they  were  intitled,  and  were  not  unnoticed  by 
the  minifter. 

In  his  political  connections  he  was  con!lant  to  the 
friends  to  whom  he  had  firlt  been  attached.  He  was 
Steady  fuoporter  of  that  party  who  were  turned  out 
of  administration  in  Spring  1784,  and  loft  his  feat  in 
'he  houfe  of  commons  by  the  diffolution  of  parliament 
with  which  that  change  was  fol'owed :  a  Situation 
which  he  did  net  (how  any  defire  to  refume  on  the 
return  of  the  new  parliament  ;  arifin  '  from  a  feeling 
of  fome  decline  in  his  health,  which  had  rather  Suffered 
from  the  lorur  fittings  and  late  hours  with  which  the 
political  warfare  in,  the  prcctdin  '  had  been  attended. 
Without  any  fixed  difeafe,  his  Strength  vijibly  declined  ; 
and  though  his  Spirits  (urvived  his  Strength,  vet  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  were  alfo  considerably 
impared.  Both  continued  gradually  to  decline  tiil  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of  July  17S5  in  the 
71ft  year  of  his  age. 

Endued  with  much  natural  Sagacity,  and  an  attentive 
observation  of  li'e,  he  owed  his  riSe  to  that  Station  of 
opulence  and  reipect  which  he  attained,  rather  to  his 
own  talents  an  '.  exertion,  than  to  any  accidental  occur- 
rence of  favourable  or  fortunate  circumftances.  His 
mind  was  not  unin  formed  by  letters  ;  and  from  a  hr.bit 
of  attention  to  Style,  he  acquired  a  considerable  portion 
of  critical  acuter.ets  in  the  diScernment  of  its  beauties 
and  defects.     In  one  branch  0  he  partiaularly 

excelled — the  epiftolary  ;  in  which  he  not  only  ffa 
the  precision  and  clearr.eSs  of  buft'oels,  but  pofeffed  a 
neatnefs  as  well  as  a  fluency  of  expreSTion  which  few  !<.!- 
ter-write-rs  have  been  known  to  furpafs.  Letter  writing 
was  one  of  his  favourite  amufements  ;  and  amor.g  his 
conelpondents  were  men  of  Such  eminence  and  talents 
lis  weil  repaid  his  endeavours  to  entertain  them.  Among 
thefe,  as  beore-mentioncd,  was  the  juftly  celebrated 
Dr  Fianklin,  originally  a  printer  like  Mr  S:rahan, 
whoSe  friendship  and  correlDondence',  not'.virli landing 
the  difference  of  their  Sentiments  in  political  ma 
he  continued  to  enjoy  till  his  death.  One  ot  the  late!t 
letters  which  he  received  Irom  his  illuStrious  and  »« tie- 
table  friend,  contaiaed  a  humorous  allegory  cf  the  date 
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of  politics  in  Britain,  drawn  from  the  profeffion  oforint- 
;  of  which,  though  the  Doctor  had  quitted  the  ex- 
erciSe,  he  had  not  tor  gotten  the  terms. 

The  j adicious  difpolition  which  Mr  Strahan  made  of 
his  property,  afford,  an  evident  proo-  of  his  good  SenSe 
and  propriety.  A-'ter  providing  munificently  for  lu'3 
widow  and  childern.  his  principal  ftudy  Seems  to  have 
been  to  mitigate  the  affliction  of  thofc  (and  many  there 
were)  who  would  more  immediately  have  felt  his  lofs, 
by  bequeathi-g  them  liberal  annuities  for  their  lives  ; 
and  ( recollecting  that  all  of  a  proreffion  are  not  equally 
provident)  he  left  ioool.  to  the  Company  of  Stationery 
tiie  interest  to  be  divided  among  infirm  old  printers. 

As  the  virtuous  connections  u'  the  lite  and  the  heal 
are  always  pleaSing  to  trace  — of  Mr  Strahan  it  may 
briefly  belaid,  that  his  capacity,  diligence,  ar.A  probity* 
railed  him  to  the  head  of  his  prorcSTion.  The  good 
humour  and  obliging  difpolition  which  he  owed  to  na- 
ture, he  cultivated  with  caie,  aid  confirmed  by  habit. 
Sympathetic  heart  beat  time  to  the  joy  and  forrow 
of  his  friends.  His  advice  was  always  rcadv  to  d  b  -  • 
youth,  and  his  purSe  open  to  relieve  indigence.  Living 
in  times  not  the  pureft  in  die  English  annali,  he  efcaped 
lied  through  the  artifices  of  trade  and  the  cor- 
ruption or  politics.  In  him  a  Strong  natural  Sagacity. 
improved  by  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Served  only  to  render  relpettable  his  unaffected  Simplici- 
ty of  manners,  and  to  make  his  Christian  philanthropy 
more  diScerning  md  ufeful.  '1  he  uninterrupted  health 
and  happi:.eSs  which  accompained  him  for  half  a  cen- 
tury in  the  capital,  proves  honelly  to  be  the  belt  policy, 
temperance  the  greateft  luxury,  and  the  effential  duties 
of  life  its  molt  agreeable  amufement.  In  his  elevated 
fortune,  none  ot  his  former  acquaintance  ever  accufed 
him  of  ne.ileCt.  He  attained  profperity  without  envy, 
enjoyed  wealth  without  pride,  and  dil'penSed  bounty 
without  o  lentation. 

STRAIKS,  in  the  military  art,  are  Strong  plates  of 
iron,  Six  in  number,  fixed  with  large  nails  calledyi/-<jrjt- 
nuii'j,  on  the  circumference  of  a  cannon-wheel,  over  the 
joists  of  the  fellows;  both  to  ltrcngthen  the  wheel, 
a-d  to  lave  the  .'cllows  irom  wearing  en  hard  ways  or 
ilreets. 

STRAIN,  a  pan  occasioned  by  the  violent  extenSioa. 
of  iome  membranous  »r  tendinous  part. 

Stk  hat,  Stref*,  in  mechanics,  are  terms  indiscriminate- 
ly uied  to  exprets  the  force  which  is  exdttd  in  any  part 
of  a  machine  or  Structure  of  any  kind  tending  to  break 
it  in  that  part.  Thus  every  part  of  a  rope  is  djutlly 
drained  by  the  weight  which  it  fu'pends.  Every  part 
of  a  pillar  is  tqimtty  Strained  by  the  load  whic  1  it  lup- 
poris.  A  mill  axle  is  rquaily  twifted  and  ltraineJ  in 
every  part  winch  lies  between  the  part  or  the  wheel  ac- 
tuated by  the  moving  power  and  the  part  which  is  re- 
fiSicd  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Ever)-  p^rt  of  a 
irjocit  \&  different  ty  Strained  by  a  torce  acting  on 
a  dillant  p?n. 

It  i  evident  that  we  cannot  make  the  Structure  fit 
for  its  purpole,  unlets  the  ftrength  111  every  part  be  at 
leal  equal  to  the  ftrefs  h:d  on,  or  the  drain  excited  in 
that  part.  It  is  no  leis  plain,  that  if  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  principles  which  determine  this  llrain,  both  in  in- 
tensity and  direction,  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  and 
the  Situation  of  its  remote  cauSe,  the  only  Security  we 
have  lor  fuccefs  is  to  give  to  every  part  of  the  affem- 
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biacre  fuch  folidity  that  we  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  fuf- 
ficiency.  But  daily  experience  fhows  us  tliat  this  vague 
Security  is  in  many  cafes  uncertain,  if  we  are  thus  igno- 
rant. In  all  cafes  it  is  flovenly,  unlike  an  artift,  attend- 
ed with  ufelcfs  expence,  and  in  machines  is  attended 
with  a  lofs  of  power  which  is  wafted  in  changing  the 
motions  of  a  needlefs  load  of  matter. 

It  muff  thertfere  greatly  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
all  pro'efliorrs  oscupied  in  the  erection  or  employment 
ol  inch  ft rufturcs  to  have  a  diltinct  notion  of  the  ilrains 
to  which  their. parts  are  expofed.  Frequently,  nay  ge- 
nerally, thefe  firains  are  not  immediate,  hut  arife  from 
the  action  of  forces  on  diftant  parts,  by  which  the  a't- 
femblage  is  (trained,  ar-d  there  is  a  tendency  to  rupture 
in  every  part.  This  (train  is  induced  on  every  part,  and 
is  there  modified  by  fixed  mechanical  laws,  'i  hefe  it  is 
our  bulmefs  to  learn  ;  but  our  chief  object  in  this  invel- 
tigation  is  to  determine  the  ftrength  of  materials  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  oppofe  in  every  part  to  this  llrain;  and 
how  to  oppofe  this  ftrength  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
fhall  be  exerted  to  the  bed  advantage.  The  notions  of 
(train  and  itiength  therefore  hardly  admit  of  reparation; 
for  it  is  even  by  means  of  the  ftrength  of  the  interme- 
diate parts  that  the  (train  is  propagated  to,  or  excited 
in,  the  part  under  confideration.  It  is  proper  therefore 
to  confider  the  whole  together  underthearticle.SYK£ArGj-tf 
of  Materials  in  mechanics. 

STR  "• .  INIXG,  is  the  clarification  of  aJiquor,  by 
paffmg  it  through  a  fieve  or  filter.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  FreHch,  rjlreindre ;  which  is  formed 
from  ex,  "  out  of,"  and  Jlringere,  "  to  prefs." 

STRAIT,  a  narrow  channel  or  arm  of  the  fea,  fhut 
up  between  lands  on  cither  (ide,  and  affording  a  paffage 
out  of  one  great  fea  into  another. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  {traits.  I.  Such  as  join 
one  ocean  to  another.  Of  this  kind  are  the  (traits  of 
Magellan  and  Le  Maire.  2.  Thofe  which  join  the 
ocean  to  a  gulf :  the  (traits  of  Gibraltar  and  Babelman- 
dcl  are  oi  this  kind,  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea 
being  only  large  gulfs.  3.  Thofe  which  join  one  gulf 
to  another  ;  as  the  (traits  of  Caffa,  which  join  the  Pa- 
lus  Masotis  to  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  The  paffage 
of  (traits  is  commonly  dangerous,  on  account  o!  the 
rapidity  and  oppofite  motion  of  currents.  The  molt 
celebrated  (trait  in  the  world  is  that  of  Gibraltar, 
•which  is  about  from  24  to  36  miles  long,  and  from 
1 5  to  24  broad,  joining  the  Mediterranean  fea  with 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  (traits  of  Magellan,  disco- 
vered in  1520  by  F.  Magellan,  were  ufed  fome  time 
as  a  paffage  out  of  the  North  into  the  South  Sea; 
but  fince  the  year  1616,  that  the  ltrait  of  Le  Maire 
has  been  discovered,  the  former  has  been  difufed  ;  both 
becaufe  of  its  length,  which  is  full  three  hundred  miles, 
and  becaufe  the  navigati  >n  thereof  is  very  dangerous, 
from  the  waves  ot  the  North  and  South  Seas  meeting 
in  it  and  claming.  The  (trait  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  is  called  the  Sound.  That  between  England 
and  France,  I .c  'as  it  Calais,  or  the  Channel.  There 
art  alfo  the  (traits  of  Weigats,  of  Jv.ffo,  of  Ar.lan,  of 
Davis,  and  Hurffon,  &c. 

STRAKES,  or  Streaks,  in  a  (hip,   the    uniform 
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ranges  of  planks  on  the  bottom  and  fides  of  a  (hip,  or    Strakei 
the  continuation  of  planks  joined  to  the  ends  of  each    _     H 
other,  and  reaching  from  the  (tern  to  the  ftern-poft  and  ,    tra"st' 
faihion- pieces  ;  the  loweft  of  thefe,  which  is  called  the 
garhoard-jit-fah,   is  let  into  the  keel  below,  and  into  the 
item  and  ftern-port.      They  fay  alfo  a  (hip  heels  ajlrate, 
that  is,  han,{s  or  inclines  to  one  fide  the  quantity  of  a 
whole  plank's  breadth. 

Strakks,  or  Jirets,  in  mining,  are  frames  of  boards 
fixed  on  or  in  the  ground,  where  they  wafli  and  drefs 
the  fmall  ore  in  a  little  Itream  of  water,  hence  called 
Jhrated  ore. 

STRALSUND,  a  ftrone  and  rich  fea-port  towir  of 
Germany,  in  Hither  Pomerania,  and  was  formerly  an 
important  trading-place.  In  1678  it  was  forced  to  Sur- 
render to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  a:ter  1800  houfct 
had  been  burnt  to  afhes  in  one  night's  time.  After  this 
the  Swedes  defended  it  to  the  Iaft  extremity  ;  and 
Charles  XII.  in  I  7  14,  came  hither  after  its  return  out 
of  Turkey.  But  the  crown  ot  Sweden  not  being  able 
to  hold  out  againft  five  great  powers,  it  was  forced  to 
fuhmit  in  1715.  In  1720  it  was  rendered  back  to  Swe- 
den, but  in  a  very  poor  condition.  It  is  almuft  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea  and  the  lake  Francen,  and  has  a  bar- 
bour  feparated  from  the  ide  of  Rugen  by  a  narrow 
(trait.  It  is  1  5  miles  north-weft  of  Grippfwald,  and 
40  north-eaft  of  Guilrow.  E.  Long.  13.  28.  N.  Lat. 
54.  17. 

STRAMONIUM,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  Datu- 
ra. 

STRAND  (Saxon),  any  fhore  or  bank  of  a  fea  or 
jrreat  river.  Hence  the  (trect  in  the  welt  iuburbs  of 
London,  which  lay  next  the  flrore  or  bank  of  the 
Thames,  was  called  the  Si 'and.  An  immunity  from 
cultom,  and  all  impofctions  upon  goods  or  vetlels  by  land 
or  water,  was  ufually  expreffed  by  Jlrand  or  Jlream. 

S  I  RANDED  (from  the  Saxon  Jlrand),  is  when  a 
(hip  is  by  tempeft,  or  by  ill  Steerage,  run  on  ground, 
and  fo  periflies.  Where  a  veffel  is  itranded,  juitices  ot 
the  peace,  Sec.  fhall  command  conitables  near  the  lea- 
coaits  to  call  afliftance  lor  the  prelervation  of  the  fhip; 
and  officers  of  men  of  war  are  to  be  aiding  and  afiiltmg 
thereto. 

STRANGE  (Sir  Robert),  who  carried  the  art  of 
engraving  to  fo  great  perfection  in  this  country,  was  a 
man  of  fuch  general  merit,  that  a  life  of  him,  not  mere- 
ly eltimating  his  character  as  an  artilt,  but  alio  pour- 
t raying  his  private  virtues  and  domeftic  habits,  would 
be  both  ufe'ul  and  entertaining.  Such  a  life,  WC  have 
reafon  to  believe,  will  be  prefented  to  the  public  Mo- 
tlrtt  as  he  was  ingenious,  he  uted  indeed  to  fay  that  the 
works  ot  an  artilt  fhould  Serve  for  a  life  and  monument 
to  him.  His  works  no  doubt  will  perpetuate  his  name 
whilft  any  tafte  ior  the  fine  arts  remains.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  cannot  but  here  give  a  fhort  (ketch  of  his 
hiltory,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  depended  on. 

Sir  Robert  Strange  was  born  in  the  ifland  ot  Pomona 
in  Orkney,  July  the  14th  1721;  and  died  at  London 
July  the  5th  1792.  He  was  lineally  defcended  fioin 
David  Strange  or  Strang,  a  younger  ton  of  the  family 
of  the  Stranges  or  Strangs(Aj  of  Balcafky,  in  the  coun- 
ty 


(a)  The  name  of  Strange  or  Strang  is  indiscriminately  ufed  in  the  old  charters  and  deeds  of  the  Balcafky  fa- 
mily,  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  Sir  Robert  Anftruther  of  Balcafky,  baionet. 
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Strsr.pe.  iy  of  Fife,  who  fettled  in  Orkney  at  the  time  of  the 
™~ "^  Reformation.  But  as  there  were  no  males  remaining 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Stranges  of  Bakafty,  oil- 
Robert  became  the  male  reprefentative  of  it,  and.  was 
found  by  a  le"al  inveftijation  to  have  a  right  to  the  ar- 
morial bearings  and  every  other  mark  of  honour  belong- 
ing to  that  ancient  family. 

He  received  his  claffical  education  at  Kirkwall  in 
Orkney  under  the  care  of  a  learned,  worthy,  and  much 
refpecled  gentleman,  Mr  Murdoch  Mackenzie,  It  ill  alive 
(179;),  who  has  rendered  in'inite  fervice  to  his  coun- 
try by  the  accurate  furveys  and  charts  he  has  given  of 
the  iflands  of  Orkney  and  of  the  Britifh  and  Irifll 
coafts. 

Originally  intended  for  the  law,  Mr  Strange  foon  be- 
came tired  of  that  profefuon,  and  perceived  that  his  ge- 
nius decifively  led  him  to  the  arts  ot  drawing  and  en- 
graving. For  this  purpofe  he  was  introduced  to  the 
late  Mr  Richard  Cooper  at  Edinburgh,  the  only  perfon 
there  who  had  then  any  talle  in  that  line  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  was  bound  with  him  as  an  apprentice  for  fix 
years  j  during  which  time  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  his 
new  profeflion,  that  his  friends  entertained  the  hfgheft, 
expectation  ot  his  fuccefn;  nor  were  they  diiappointed. 

In  the  year  1747  he  married  Ifabclla,  only  daugh- 
ter of  William  Lumifden,  ion  of  Biihop  l.umifdcn;  and 
foon  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  France,  where  with 
the  mod  ardent  application  he  profecuted  his  (ludies, 
chiefly  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Le  l?as,  who  engraved  many  excellent  prints  from 
tb»  Dutch  painters.  It  was  from  Le  Bas  he  had  the 
firll  hint  of  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument  commonly  called 
the  dry  needle  ;  but  which  he  afterwards  greatly  impro- 
ved by  his  own  genius,  and  which  has  added  fuch  fu- 
perior  beauties  to  his  engravin    .. 

In  the  year  1751  Mr  Strange  removed  with  his  fa- 
m'ly  from  Edinburgh  and  fettled  at  London,  where  he 
engraved  feveral  fine  hiftorical  prints,  which  juftly  ac- 
quired to  him  great  reputation.  At  this  period  hifto- 
rical engraving  had  made  little  progrefs  in  Britain,  and 
he  may  be  properly  confidered  es  its  father. 

The  admiration  he  always  had  lor  the  works  of  the 
great  Italian  painters  made  him  long  defire  to  vifit  Ita- 
ly, the  feat  or  the  f  ne  arts ;  and  the  farther  he  advan- 
ced in  li  e,  he  became  the  more  perfuaded  that  a  jour- 
ney to  that  country  was  efTential  to  an  artift  who  had 
the  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  his  profeflion  He 
therefore  undertook  this  journey  in  the  year  1760.  In 
Italy  he  made  many  admirable  drawings,  feveral  of 
which  he  afterwards  engraved.  Thefe  drawings  are 
now  in  the  polTeflion  of  Lord  Dundas. 

Everywhere  in  Italy  fin.jular  marks  of  attention  were 
beftowed  on  Mr  Strange  ;  not  only  by  great  perfo- 
rates, but  by  the  principal  academies  of  the  fine  arts  in 
that  country.  He  was  made  a  member  or  the  acade- 
mies ot  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna,  and  profefibr  in 
the  royal  academy  at  Parma. 

To  (how  the  eltimation  in  which  his  talents  were  held 
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at  Rome,  we  cannot  but  record  the  following  anecdote. 
The  ceiling  of  the  room  of  the  Vatican  library,  in 
which  the  colled  ion  of  engravings  are  kept,  is  elegant- 
ly painted  by  Signor  Rotfauelli.  It  reprefents  the  pro- 
gress of  engraving;  and  the  portraits  of  the  moll  emi- 
nent artifts  in  that  line  are  there  introduced,  among 
which  is  that  of  our  artift.  Under  his  arm  he  holds  a 
portfolio,  on  which  his  name  is  infcrib*d.  He  is  the 
only  Britifh  artitt  on  whom  this  honour  has  been  con. 
ferred. 

In  France,  where  he  refided  many  years  at  different 
periods,  his  talents  likewife  received  every  mark  of  at- 
tention that  could  be  beftowed  on  a  foreigner.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  Daintin^ 
at  Paris.  V 

His  majefty  King  George  III.  ever  attentive  to  the 
progrefa  of  the  fine  arts  in  Britain,  and  fenlible  of  the 
advantages  of  which  engraving  particularly  has  been  to 
this  country,  even  in  a  commercial  light  ;  and  defirous 
to  give  a  mark  of  his  royal  approbation  of  the  merit  of 
Mr  Strange,  whom  he  confidered  as  at  the  head  of  his 
profeffion  and  the  ^reat  improver  ol  it— was  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  confer  the  honour  ot  knighthood  on  him  the 
jth  oi  January  1  J     - 

Such  was  Sir  Robert  Strange  as  an  artift  ;  nor  was- 
he  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  truly  amiable  moral  quali- 
ties, which  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  happinefs 
to  know  him. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  left  fifty  capital  plates, 
(till  in  good  condition,  which  are  carefully  prefer  ved  in 
his  family.  They  are  engraved  'rom  pictures  by  the 
mod  celebrated  painters  of  the  Roman,  Florentine, 
Lombard,  Venetian,  and  other  fchools.  They  are  hi- 
ftorical, both  facred  and  profane,  poetical,  allegorical. 

From  his  earlieft  eftabliflunent  in  life,  Sir  Robert 
carefully  preferved  about  eighty  copies  of  the  fined  and 
mod  choice  impreffions  or  each  plate  he  enrrraved  j 
which,  from  length  o-  time,  have  acquired  a  beauty, 
mellownefs,  and  brilliancy,  ealier  feen  than  delcribed. 
He  did  this  with  a  view  of  prelentrng  them  to  the  pub- 
lic at  a  peril  d  when  a  re  (hould  difable  him  from  add- 
ing  to  their  number.  Thefe  he  collected  into  as  many 
volumes,  ar.d  arranged  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  To  each  volume  he  prefixed  two  por- 

traits of  himlclf,  on  the  fame  plate,  the  one  an  etching, 
the  other  a  finiihed  proof,  from  a  drawing  bv  John 
B aptifte  Grenfe.  This  is  the  laft  piste  he  engraved  ;  and 
which  is  a  proof  that  neither  his  eyes  nor  hand  were 
impaired  by  aoe.  It  likewife  fhows  the  ufe  he  made 
both  of  aquafortis  and  the  graver  Each  volume,  be- 
fieles  a  dedication  to  the  kin.;,  contains  an  introduftion 
on  the  prcgrofs  of  engraving,  and  critical  remarks  on 
the  pictures  from  which  his  tngravin;s  are  taken. 
Thefe  volumes  were  ready  to  be  .riven  to  the  public, 
when  Sir  Robert's  death  and  consequent  circumftances 
delayed  this  marnificent  publication;  a  publication 
which  does  10  much  honour  to  the  artift,  and  to  the 
country  which  gave  him  birth  (b) 

STRANGER, 


" 


(b)  Solicitous  to  make  all  our  biographical  articles  the  vehicles  of  truth,  and  particularly  delirou.'  to  do  juftice 
to  the  memory  of  our  illuftrious  countryman  Sir  Robert  Strange,  we  applied  foi  information  refpe&ing  him  to 
the  peifon  whom  we  confidered  as  the  mod  capable  of  furnilhing  it,  and  to  whom  we  imagined  that  our  applica- 
tion would  be  in  a  high  degree  grateful.     With  fome  difficulty  we  obtained,  as  a  favour  to  outfclves,  the  fkctch 

■I 
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STRANGER,  in  law,  denotes  a  perfon  who  is  not 
privy  or  party  to  an  aft.  Thus  a  ftranger  to  a  judge- 
ment is  he  to  whom  a  judgment  docs  not  belong  ;  in 
which  fcnfe  the  word  (lands  dire&ly  oppofed  to  party 
or  piivv. 

STRANGLES,  in  Farriery.  See  that  article, 
i5  xiv. 

STRANGURY,  a  fuppreffion  of  urine.  Sec  Me- 
b°  ii  9 

STRAP,  among  furgeouf,  a  fort  of  band  ufed  to 
fl retch  out  limbs  in  the  fctting  of  broken  or  disjointed 
bones. 

Strap,  in  a  (hip,  the  rope  which  is  fpliced  about  any 
k,  and  made  with  an  eye  to  (alien  it  anywhere  on 
occaf;on. 

Straps,  in  the  manege.  The  flraps  of  a  faddle  are 
fmall  leather  flraps,  nailed  to  the  bows  of  the  laddie, 
with  which  we  make  the  girths  fall  to  the  faddle. 

STRAPADO,  or  Strappado,  a  kind  of  military 
punilhment,  wherein  the  criminals  hands  being  tied  be- 
hind him,  he  is  hoifred  up  with  a  rope  to  the  top  of  a 
long  piece  of  wood,  and  let  fall  again  almoft  to  the 
ground  ;  fo  that,  by  the  weight  of  his  body  in  the 
(hock,  his  arms  are  diflocated.  Sometimes  he  is  to  un- 
dergo three  ftrapadoes  or  more. 

STRASBURG,  an  ancient,  lar.^e,  handfome,  popu- 
lous, and  flrong  city  o'  France  in  Alface.  It  contains 
about  200  llreets,  part  of  which  are  very  narrow,  and 
moll  of  the  houfes  are  built  after  the  ancient  tafle. 
However,  there  are  a  great  namber  of  handfome  build- 
ings, fuch  as  the  hotel  of  the  marfhal  of  France,  who  is 
commander  of  the  city  ;  the  hotel  of  the  cardinal  of 
Rouen,  the  bifhops  palace,  the  Jeluits  college,  theToyal 
Irofpital,  the  hotel  of  HeiTe-Darmiladt,  the  arfenal,  the 
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town-houfc,  and  the  cathedral.  It  has  a  wooden  bridge  Si-iibatg, 

over  the  Rhine,  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fincll     a  ri"- 

in  Europe  ;  as  is  likcwife  the  cathedral  church,  whole  <<~"~^ 

tower  is  the  handfomeft  in  Germany,  and  the  clock  is. 

greatly  admired  by  all  travellers.     Some  look  up  >n  it 

as  one  of  the  wonders  oi  the  world,  and  the  lleeple  is 

allowed  to  be  the  highell  in  Europe.      The  clock  not 

only  (hows  the  houra  or  the  day,  but  the  motion  of  the 

fun,  moon,  and  (lars.     Among  other  things  there  is  an 

angel,  which  turns  an  hour-glafs  every  hour  ;  and  the 

twelve  apollles  proclaim  noon,  by  each  of  them  linking 

a  blow  with  a  hammer  on  a  bell.       1  here  is  likcwife  a 

cock,  which  is  a  piece  of  clock-work,  that  crows  every 

hour.      There  are  70c  ftepi  up  to  the  tower  or  lleeple, 

it  being  50D  tcet  high.    It  w.i  a  free  and  imperial  city; 

but  the  king  of  France  became  mailer  of  it  in  .681, 

and  greatly  augmented  the  fortifications,  though  before 

it  had  as  many  cannon  ?.s  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

The  inhabitants  were  formerly  Proteftants,  and  carried 

on  a  great  trade  ;  but  moll  of  them  have  been  obli  jed 

to  embrace  the  Romilh  fupcrltition,  though  there  is  Mill 

a  fort  of  toleration.      Such  was   Stralburg  before   the 

French  revolution  ;   what  it  is  now  we  have  not  leifure 

to   inquire.       It  is  feated  en  the  river    111,    55   miles 

north  of  Bafil,  1 12  iouth-welt  of  Mentz,  and  235  eatt 

of  Paris.     E.  Long.  7.  51.  N.  Lat.  48.  3  c. 

STRATA,  in  natural  hillory,  the  feveral  beds  or 
layers  of  different  matters  whereof  the  earth  is  compo- 
fcd.     See  Quarry. 

The  llrata  whereof  the  earth  is  compofed  are  fo  very 
different  in  different  countries,  that  it  is  impofiible  to 
fay  any  thing  concerning  them  that  may  be  generally 
applicable  :  and  indeed  the  depths  to  which  we  can  pe- 
netrate are  lo  fmall,  that  only  a  very  few  can  be  known. 

to 


of  his  life,  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  upon  the  exprefs  condition  that  we  (hould  not  alter  a  Jingle  ivorj 
ef'tt;  as  the  compofition,  we  were  told,  would  do  bonow  la  our  wirh.      We  have  obferved  the  condition,  and 
therefore  cannot  claim  this  honour  to  any  of  the  ufual  writers  in  the  Encyclopxdia  Britannica.     If  Sir  Robert's 
more  intimate  friends  (hall  be  pleafed  with  the  article,  their  gratitude  will  be  due  not  to  us,  but  to  fome  of  his 
nearell  relation ;  and  what  may  appear  its  defects  to  others  (for  the  tailes  of  mankind  are  very  different),  we 
truft.  will  be  fupplied  by  the  following  authentic  catalogue  of  his  works  :  Plate  I.  Two  Heads  of  the  author — one 
an  etching,  the  other  a  finifhed  proof,  from  a  drawing  by  John  Baptilte  Greufe  ;  2.  The  Return  from  Market,  by 
Wouvermans  ;   3.  Cupid,  by  Vanloo  ;   4.  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Guido  ;   5.  Cleopatra,  by  the  fame  ;  6.   The  Ma- 
donna, by  the  fame  ;  7.  The  Angel  Gabriel,  by  the  fame;  8.  The  Virgin,  holding  in  her  hand  a  book,  and  at- 
tended by  angels,  by  Carlo  Maratt  ;  0.  The  Virgin  with  the  Child  afleep,  by  the  fame  ;    10.  Liberality  and  Mo- 
dcily,  by  Guido  ;    ( 1 .  Apollo  rewarding  Merit  and  punifhing  Arrogance,  by  Andrea  Sacchi  ;   1  2.  The  Finding 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  by  Pictro  da  Cortona ;    13.  Csefar  repudiating  Pompeia,  by  the  fame;    14.  Three  Chil- 
dren of  King  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke  ;    I  <;.  Belifarius,  by  Salvator  Rota  ;    16.  St  Agnes,  by  Dominichino  ;    I  7. 
The  Judgment  of  Hercules,  by  Nicolas  Pouflin  ;   18.  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,  by  Guido  ;   19  and  20.  Juf- 
tice  and  Meeknefs,  by  Raphael ;   21.  The  Offspring  of  Love,   by  Guido  ;  22.   Cupid  deeping,   by  the  fame  ; 
23.  Abraham  giving  up  the  Handmaid  Hagar,  by  Guercino  ;   24.  Either  a  Suppliant  before  Ahafuerus,  by  the 
fame  ;   25.  Jofeph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,  by  Guido  ;  26.  Venus  Blinding  Cupid,  by  Titian  ;   27.  Venus,  by  the 
fame  ;   28.  Danae,  by  the  fame  ;  29.  Portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke ;   30.  The  Madonna,  by  Correg- 
gio  ;   31.  St  Cajcilia,  by  Raphael  ;   32.  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Guido  ;   33.  Our  Saviour  appearing  to  his  Mother 
after  his  Refurreftion,  by  Guercino;   34.  A  Mother  and  Child,  by  Parmegiano ;  35.  Cupid   Meditating,   by 
Schidoni ;  36.  Laomedon   King  of  Troy  detected  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  by  Salvator  Rofa  ;  37.  The  Death 
of  Dido,   by  Guercino  ;   38.  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Titian  ;  30.  Fortune,  by  Guido  ;  40.  Cleopatra,    by  the 
fame  ;  41.  Two  Children  at  School,   by  Schidoni  ;  42.  Mary  Magdalen,   by  Cerreggio ;  43.  Portrait  of  King 
Charles  I.  attended  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  Vandyke  ;  44.  Queen  Henrietta,  attended  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  holding  in  her  Arms  the  Duke  of  York,  by  the  fame  ;  45.  Apotheofis  of  the  Royal  Children,  by 
"Weft ;  46.   The  Annunciation,  by  Guido  ;  47.  Portrait  of  Raphael  Sancio  D'Urbino,  by  himfelf ;  4S.  Sappho, 
by  Carlo  Dolci'i  49.  Our  Saviour  afleep,  by  Vandyke ;  jo.  St  John  in  the  Defert,  by  Murillo. 
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Strata,  to  us  at  any  rate;  thofe  that  lie  near  the  centre,  or  even 
—-v— - '  a  great  way  from  it,  being  for  ever  hid.  0ne  reafon 
why  we  cannot  penetrate  to  any  great  depth  is,  that  a3 
we  go  down  the  air  becomes  foul,  loaded  with  perri- 
cious  vapours,  inflammable  air,  fixed  air,  &c.  which  de- 
ftroy  the  miners,  and  there  is  no  poflibility  of  going  on. 
In  many  places,  however,  thefe  vapours  become  perni- 
cious much  fooner  than  in  others,  particularly  where 
fulphureous  minerals  abound,  as  in  mines  of  metal,  coal, 
&c. 

But  however  great  differences  there  may  be  among 
the  under  ltrata,  the  upper  one  is  in  fome  refpe&s  the 
fame  all  over  the  globe,  at  lead  in  this  refpeel,  that 
it  is  fit  for  the  fupport  of  vegetables,  which  the  others 
are  not,  without  long  expofure  to  the  air.  Properly 
fpeaking,  indeed,  the  upper  ftratum  o;  the  earth  all 
round,  is  compofed  of  the  pure  vegetable  mold,  though 
in  many  places  it  is  mixed  with  large  quantities  of 
other  ftrata,  as  clay,  fand,  gravel,  &c.  ;  and  hence  pro- 
ceed the  differences  of  foils  fo  well  known  to  thofe  who 
praCtile  agriculture. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  by  fome  naturaliils,  that  the 
different  ftrata  of  which  the  earth  is  compofed  were 
originally  formed  at  the  creation,  and  have  continued 
in  a  manner  immutable  ever  fince  :  but  this  cannot  pof- 
fibly  have  been  the  cafe,  fince  we  find  that  many  of  the 
ftrata  are  flrangely  intermixed  with  each  other ;  the 
bones  of  animals  both  marine  and  terreilrial  are  fre- 
quently found  at  great  depths  in  the  earth ;  beds  of 
oyfter-lhells  are  found  of  immenfe  extent  in  feveral  coun- 
tries ;  and  concerning  thefe  and  other  mtll-fifh,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  they  are  generally  found  much  farther 
from  the  furface  than  the  bones  or  teeth  either  of  ma- 
rine or  terveftrial  animals.  Neither  are  the  {hells  or 
other  remains  <>i  fifh  found  In  thofe  countries  adjoining 
to  the  feas  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  in  the  moil 
diftant  regions.  Mr  Whitehurft,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth,  has  given 
the  following  account  of  many  different  "kinds  of  ani- 
mals, whole  (hells  and  other  remains  or  exuvite  are  found 
in  England  ;  though  at  prefent  the  living  animals  are 
not  to  be  found  except  in  the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies. 

A  Catalogue  of  Extraneous  Fossils,  flowing  where 
tkey  were  dug  up  ;   alfo  their  native  Climates.      M'jlly 
/elected  from  the  curious   Cabinet  of  Mr  N&iison,  in 
King-ftreet,  Red-Lion  Square. 


Their  names  and  PLces  where  f  und 

Chambered  Nautilus.  Sheppy 
Iflands ;  Richmond  in  Surrey; 
Shcrbone  in  Dorfetfhire, 
i\  f-  r ■!  of  Sharks.  Sheppy  Ifland, 
Oxfordshire,  Middlefex,  Surrey, 
Northamptonshire, 

Sea-Tortoise,  feveral  kinds;  the 
Hawkfbill,Loggerhead,  arid  Green 
fpecies.     Sheppy  Ifland, 

MangroveTreeOysters.  Shep- 
py Ifland, 

Coxcomb  Tree  Oysters.  Ox- 
fordfhire,  Gloucefterfliire,  Dor- 
fetfhire, and  Hanover, 

VERTEBRJEiWPALATESG/MfOR- 

bes.    Sheppy  Illands,  and  many 
other  parts  of  England, 
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Native  Clinif.'e--. 
"J  Chinefe  Ocean,  and 
>  other  Parts  of  that 
j  great  fea. 

1  Enft  and  Wefl  In- 
X      dies. 


Wefl  Indi.-i. 

IVcfl  Indies. 

Coafl  of  Guinea. 

Eafl  and  Weft  In. 
dies. 
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Their  rax.?,  jr  !  !'la:e«  where  f  und.         Native  Climate*. 
Crocodile.      Germany,    Deiby- 
fhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  Oxford- 
(hire,  and  Yorkthire, 

Oxford- 7  Eafl  and  Weft  Tn~ 

dies, 
Oxford-  " 


} 


Strati. 


Wefl  Indies. 
Weft  Indies. 
Eafl  Indies. 


Alligator's  Teeth. 
(hire,  Sheppy  Ifland, 
The  Banded Bucc inu m. 

fhire,  and  the  Alps, 

The  Dipping-Snail,  and  Star- 
Fish.     Sheppy  Ifland. 

Tail  Buccinum.   Sheppy  Ifland, " 
Hordel  Cliff,  Hampfliire, 

Nothing  has  more  perplexed  thofe  who  undertake  to 
form  theories  of  the  earth  than  thefe  aopearance?.  Some 
have  at  once  boldly  affertcd,  from  thefe  and  other  phe- 
nomena, that  the  world  is  eternal.  Others  have  had  re- 
couife  to  the  univerfal  deluge.  Some,  among  whom  ij 
the  Count  de  Buffon,  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
ocean  and  dry  land  are  perpetually  changing  places  ; 
that  for  many  ares  the  highell  mountains  have  been 
covered  with  water,  in  confequence  of  which  the  ma- 
rine animals  juft  mentioned  were  generated  in  fuch  valt 
quantities,  that  the  waters  will  again  cover  thefe  moun- 
tains, the  habitable  part  of  the  earth  become  fea,  and 
the  fea  become  dry  land  as  before,  &c.  Others  lave 
imagined  that  they  might  be  occalioned  by  volcanoes 
earthquakes,  &c.  which  confound  the  different  ftrata, 
and  often  intermix  the  productions  of  the  fea  with  thofe 
of  the  dry  land. 

Thefe  tubjecis  have  been  difcuffed  under  the  article 
Earth,  to  which  therefore  we  refer  the  reader;  ar.d 
(hall  conclude  with  fome  account  of  the  ftrata  in  thofe 
places  where  they  have  been  moil  particularly  obferved. 

Under  the  article  Natural  History,  Sect.  I.  it 
is  obferved,  that  the  upper  ftrata  of  the  earth  and  moun- 
tains generally  confift  of  rag  (lone,  the  next  of  (late, 
the  third  of  marble  filled  with  petrifactions,  the  fourth 
agsiu  of  (late,  and  the  next  of  free  (lone.  But  we  are 
far  from  confidering  this  as  a  rule  which  holds  univer- 
fally.  'I  he  ilrata  differ  exceedingly  in  a  great  number 
ot  places ;  fome  inftances  of  which  we  ihali  give  from 
Mr  Whitehurft. — At  Alfreton  Common  in  Derbyfliire,  /„„,>,.,•„„ 
the  ftrata  are,  -  Ori. 

grtza/Sfj'f 

A  Table  of  the  Strata  a!  Alfkftos  Comm 
N  irrb.  Feet. 

1  Clay 

2  Ratchell,  fragments  offtonc 

3  Bind  indurated  clay 

4  Stone,  argillaceous  concreted  clay 

5  Bind  ... 

6  Bind 

7  Stone,  a  Hack  colour 

8  Bind 

9  Stone        -       - 
io  Bind       -  • 

1 1  Bind      - 

12  Coal       -       - 
j  }  Bind  - 
14  Stone        ... 
1  ;  Stone 

16  Bind 

17  Smutt,  a  black  fubflance,  reftmbling  al 


9 
•3 

6 

8 

25 

5 

2 
2 
S 

s 

I 
I 

23 
14 

7 


t';n  *ftb4 

Ir.ch.iCj»»*,p. 
O       J»- 
O 

-!- 

o 
8 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 

D 
O 
O 


ftratum  of  coal-duft 


jM 


Carried  over       138     o 
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Strati. 


Numb. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Brought  over 

138 

O 

18  Bind 

. 

3 

0 

19  Stone 

. 

20 

0 

20  Bind 

. 

16 

O 

21  Coal 

7 

4 

184 

4 

A  Tabl 

e  0/  the  Stk.it.i  at  IVfst  H. 

tLLAM. 

Numb. 

Feet. 

Inch 
6 

I  Clay 

- 

7 

2  Bind 

- 

48 

0 
6 

3  Smutt 

- 

I 

4  Clunch, 

or  indurated  clay 

4 

0 

5   Bind 

- 

3 

0 

6  Stone 

- 

2 

3 

7  Bind 

. 

1 

0 

8   Stone 

- 

1 

0 

9  Bind 

- 

3 

0 

1  3   Stone 

. 

1 

0 

11   Bind 

- 

16 

0 

12   Shale 

- 

2 

0 

13   Bind 

. 

12 

0 

14.  Shale 

- 

3 

0 

15  Clunch 

,  Jlone  and  fametimes  cank 

54 

0 

16  Soft  Coal 

4 

0 

17  Clay 

. 

0 

6 

18  Soft  Coal 

4 

6 

39  Clunch 

and  Bind 

21 

0 

20  Coal 

- 

J 

0 

21    Bind 

- 

I 

0 

22   Strong,  broad  Bind 

25 

0 

23  Coal 

-               - 

6 

0 

222 


Mr  Forfter  has  given  an  account  of  fome  of  the  ftra- 
ta  of  the  South-Sea  idands,  the  fabftance  of  which  may- 
be feen  in  the  following  table. 

South  Georgia. 
r.  No  foil,  except  in  a  few  ctevices  of  the  rocks. 
2.  Ponderous  (late,  with  fome  irony  particles,  in  hori- 
zontal (Irata,  perpendictilatly  interfered  with  veins 

of  quartz. 

Southern  IJle  of  New  Zealand. 

1.  Fine  light  black  mould,  in  fome  places  nine  inches 
deep,  but  generally  not  fo  much. 

2.  An  argillaceous  fubftance,  nearly  related  to  the  clafs 
'  of  'Falcons,  turned  into  earth  by  the  action  of-the 

air.  . 

3.  The  fame  fubftance  farther   indurated,  in    oblique 
ftrata,  generally  dipping  to  the  fouth. 

Easter  Island. 
j.   Reddifhbrown   dufty  mould,   looking  as  if  it  had 

been  burnt. 
2.   Burnt  rocks,  refembling  flags  or   drofs  and  other 

volcanic  matters. 

>  Marojjesas. 

1.  Clay  mixed  with  mould. 

2.  An  earthy  argillaceous  fubftance  mixed  with  tarras 

and  puzzolana. 

Otaheite. 
The  (bores  are  coral  rock,  extending  from  the  reef  en- 
circling thefe  ifles   to  the   very  high  water-mark. 


There  begins  the  fanJ,  formed  in  fome  places  from  Strata, 
fmall  (hells  and  rubbed  pieces  of  coral ;  but  in  others 
the  fhores  are  covered  with  blackilh  fanJ,  corrfifting 
of  the  former  fort  mixed  with  black,  fometimes  glit- 
tering, particles  of  mica,  and  here  and  there  fome 
particles  of  the  refractory  iron  ores  called  in  Eng- 
land Skim,  the  ferrum  micaceum  of  Linnaeus,  and 
Kall  the  molybdenum  fpuma  lup'i  of  the  fame  author. 
The  plains  from  the  fliores  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  a  very  fine  thick  ftratum  of  black 
mould,  mixed  with  the  above-mentioned  fand,  which 
the  natives  manure  with  fhelh.  The  firit  and  lower 
range  of  hills  are  formed  of  a  red  ochreous  earth, 
iometimes  fo  intenfely  red,  that  the  natives  ufe  it  to 
paint  their  canoes  and  cloth.  The  higher  hills  con- 
iift  of  a  hard,  compact,  and  (lift"  clayey  fubftance, 
hardening  into  (lone  when  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fun, 
and  air.  At  the  top  of  the  valleys,  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivets,  are  large  mafles  of  coarfe  granite  ilones 
of  various  mixtures ;  in  one  place  are  pillars  of  a 
grey,  folid  bafaltes  ;  and,  in  leveral  others,  fragments 
of  black  bafaltes. 

Friendly  Islands  and  New  Hebrides. 
The  fame  with  the  above. 

Mallicollo. 
Yellowish  clay  mixed  with  common  fand. 
Tanna,  a  Volcanic  //land. 
The  chief  ftrata  here  are   clay  mixed  with  aluminous 
earth,  interfperled  with   lumps  of  pure  chalk.     The 
ftrata  of  the  clay  are  about  fix  inches,  deviating  very 
little  from  the  horizontal  line. 

New  Caledonia  and  the  adjacent  JJles. 
The  (hores  confift  of  Ihell-fand,  and  particles  of  quartz; 
the  foil  in  the  plains  a  black  mould  mixed  with  this 
fand.  The  fides  of  the  hills  compofed  of  a  yellow 
ochreous  clay,  richly  fpanglcd  with  fmall  particles  of 
cat-filver,  or  a  whitilh  kind  of  daze,  the  mica  argentea 
of  Linns  us.  The  higher  parts  of  the  hills  conlift 
of  a  ftone  called  by  the  German  miners  gejldjhin,  com- 
pofed of  quartz  and  great  lumps  ot  the  above  cat- 
iilver.  The  latter  is  fometimes  of  an  intenfely  red  or 
orange  colour,  by  means  of  an  iron  ochre. 

"  From  the  above  account,  "  fays  Mr  Forfter,"  it 
appears,  I  think,  evidently,  that  all  the  high  tropical 
ides  of  the  South  .Sea  have  been  fubject  to  the  action 
of  volcanoes.  Pyritical  and  fulphureous  fubltances, 
together  with  a  tew  iron-ftones,  and  fome  veftiges  of 
copper,  are  no  doubt  found  in  feveral  of  them :  but 
the  mountains  of  New  Caledonia  are  the  moft  likely  to 
contain  the  richeft  metallic  veins  ;  and  the  fame  opi- 
nion, I  fufpect,  may  be  furmed  of  the  mountains  in  New 
Zealand." 

In  the  city  of  Modena  in  Italy,  and  for  fome  miles 
round  that  place,  there  is  the  moft  lingular  arrange- 
ment of  ftrata  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  From  the 
furface  of  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  14  feet,  they  meet 
with  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  Being 
come  to  that  depth,  they  find  paved  ftreets,  artificers 
(hops,  floors  of  houfes,  and  feveral  pieces  of  inlaid  work. 
After  thefe  ruins  they  find  a  very  folid  earth,  which 
one  would  think  had  never  been  removed  ;  but  a  little 
lower  they  find  it  black  and  marflvy,  and  full  of  briars. 
Signior  Ramazzini  in  one  place  found  a  heap  of  wheat 
entire  at  the  depth  of  24  feet ;  in  another,  he  found 
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fiibert-treea  with  their  nuts.  At  the  depth  of  about 
28  ftet,  they  find  a  bed  of  chalk,  about  n  feet  deep, 
which  cuts  very  eafily  ;  after  this  a  bed  of  marfhy  earth 
of  about  two  feet,  mixed  with  ruflies,  leaves,  and 
branches.  After  this  bed  comes  another  of  chalk, 
nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs  ;  and  which  ends  at  the 
depth  of  42  feet.  This  is  followed  by  another  bed  of 
•marfhy  earth  like  the  former;  after  which  comes  a  new 
chalk-bed,  but  thinner,  which  alfo  has  a  marfhy  bed 
underneath  it.  This  ends  at  the  depth  of  63  feet ; 
after  which  they  find  fand  mingled  with  fmall  gravel, 
and  feveral  marine  (hells.  This  (tratum  is  ufually  about 
five  feet  deep,  and  underneath  it  is  a  vaft  reicrvoir  of 
water.  It  is  on  account  of  this  water  that  the  foil  is 
fo  frequently  dug,  and  the  ftrata  fo  well  known  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  After  coming  to  the  fandy  bottom 
above-mentioned,  the  workmen  pierce  the  ground  with 
a  terebra  01  auger,  when  the  water  immediately  fprings 
up  with  great  force,  and  fills  the  well  to  the  bi  im. 
The  flow  is  perpetual,  and  neither  increafes  by  rain, 
nor  decreafes  by  drought.  Sometimes  the  auger  meets 
with  great  trees,  which  give  the  workmen  much  trouble  ; 
they  alio  fometimes  fee  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  wells 
great  bones,  coals,  flints,  and  pieces  or  iron. 

It  has  been  affcrted  by  fome,  that  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  the  ftrata  conftantly  increafed  with  the  depth 
(rom  the  furface.  But  Dr  Leigh,  in  his  Natural  Hi- 
ftory  of  Lancafhire,  fpeaking  of  the  coal-pits,  denies 
the  itrata  to  lie  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  ; 
obferving,  that  the  ftrata  there  are  firft  a  bed  of  marie, 
'.hen  tree-ftone,  next  iron-Hone,  then  coal,  or  channel 
mire,  then  fome  other  ftrata,  then  coal  again,  &c. 
This  determined  Mr  Derham  to  make  a  nicer  inquiry 
into  the  matter:  accordingly,  in  17 12,  he  caufed  di- 
vers places  to  be  bored,  laying  the  feveral  Itrata  by 
themfelves  ;  and  afterwards  determined  very  carefully 
their  fpecific  gravity.  The  relult  was,  that  in  his  yard 
the  ftrata  were  gradually  fpecifically  heavier  and  heavier 
the  lower  and  lower  they  went  ;  but  in  another  place 
in  his  fields,  he  could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the 
ipecinc  gravities. 

Acquainting  the  Royal  Society  therewith,  their  ope- 
rator Mr  Haukfbee  was  ordered  to  try  the  ftrata  or  a 
coal  pit,  which  he  did  to  the  depth  of  30  ftrata  :  the 
thicknefs  and  fpecific  gravity  of  each  whereof  he  gives 
us  in  a  table  in  the  Philolophical  Tranfactions  ;  and 
from  the  whole  makes  this  inference,  that  it  evidently 
appears  the  gravities  of  the  feveral  ftrata  are  in  no 
manner  of  order,  but  purely  cafual,  as  if  mixed  by 
chance. 

STRATAGEM,  in  the  art  of  war,  any  device  for 
deceiving  and  lurprilingan  enemy.  The  ar.eients  dealt 
very  much  in  ftratagems  ;  the  moderns  wage  war  more 
openly,  and  on  the  fquare.  Frontirrus  has  made  a  col- 
lection of  the  ancient  ftratagems  of  war. 

STRATEGUS,  rfanyts,  in  antiquity,  an  officer 
among  the  Athenians,  whereof  there  were  two  chofen 
yearly,  to  command  the  troops  of  the  itate. 

Plutarch  fays,  there  was  one  chofen  from  out  of  each 
tribe  ;  but  Pollux  feerns  to  fay  they  were  chofen  indif- 
ferently out  of  the  people.  The  people  themfelves 
oude  the  choice  ;  and  that  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year, 


in  a  place  called  Pnyx.     The  two  Jlrategi  did  not  com-     StratU 
man  1  together,   but   took  their  turns  day  by  day  ;  as         U      * 
we  find  from  Herodotus  and  Cornelius  Nepos.      Some-S:rawb"r"1 
times    indeed,    a;   when  a   perf.ni    was  found   of  merit  """ ~~'       '• 
vaiily  fuperior,  and  exceedingly  famed  in  war,  the  com- 
man.4,  was  given  to  him   alone  :  but  it  was  ever  a  rule, 
not  to  put  ar.y  perfon  in  the  office  but  whofe  eftate  waa 
in  Attica,  a  1  !  who    had  children,  that  there  might 
fome  hofta-res  and  fecurr'ties  for  his  conduct  and  fideli- 
ty.    Conlla-.tine  the  Great,  befides  many  other  privi- 
leges  granted    to    tire   city   of  Athens,    honoured    its 
chief  magistrate  with  the  title  of  tufas  2->*  "".,  yl/.;-. 
nus  Dux. 

STRATH,  in  theScottifh  language,  Ggnifiesa  long; 
narrow  valley,  with  a  river  running  along  the  bottom. 

STRATHEARN,  a  beautiful  and  extcnlive  valley 
in  Perthfhire,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lofty  rid  ;e 
of  mountains  called  the  Grampians,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Ochils,  which  are  rounded  on  the  tops  and  covered 
with  verdure.  It  is  called  Sirathearn  from  the  ri'.er 
Earn,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  it  from  weft  t  > 
ealt  for  about  30  miles.  On  each  fide  of  the  banks  of 
this  beautiful  dream  are  many  villages  and  country- feats 
dillinguilhed  for  romantic  fituations.  Were  we  to  fingle 
out  any  of  the  villages,  we  would  mention  Crieff,  wh 
Hands  on  a  fine  (toping  ground  on  the  north  fide  of  tin; 
Earn,  and  has  been  much  admired  by  travellers  for 
its  lituation,  and  the  variety,  contrail,  fiDgularity,  and 
beauty  of  the  prefpect  which  it  affords. 

STRATHNAVER,  a  fubdivifion  or  diilriA  of  the 
county  of   Sutherland   in  Scotland  ;    bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  ocean,   on  the  ealt  by  Caithnefs,   on  the 
fouth'by  Sutherland  properly  fo  called,  and  on  the  v 
partly  by  Rofs  and  partly  by  the  ocean. 

STRATIOTES,  Water-soldier,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  polyaiulrij, 
and  to  the  order  of  hex  xgyma  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyf- 
tem  ranging  under  the  fir  11  order, palmt.  The  Ip.ith.  is 
diphyllous :  the  perianthium  is  trifid.  There  are  three 
petals,  and  the  berry  is  lix-celled  and  inferior.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  the  aloides,  the  acoroides,  and  alif- 
moides.  The  aloides  alone  is  of  Britifh  extraction, 
which  is  alfo  called  the  water  aloe,  or  frejh-iuater  foldier. 
The  root  confilts  of  long  fibres  tufted  at  the  ends.  The 
leaves  are  thick,  triangular,  pointed,  and  prickly  at  the 
edges.  The  flowers  are  white  and  floating  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  blofTom  in  June.  This  plant  may  be  feen  in 
flow  rivers  and  fens. 

STRATO,  a  philofopher  of  Lampfacus,  difciple  and 
fucceffor  in  the  fchool  or  Theophraltus,  about  24S  years 
before  the  Chriltian  era.  He  applied  himfelf  with  un- 
common induftry  to  the  ftudy  of  nature  ;  ani  after  the 
molt  mature  invefUgations,  he  fupported  that  nature  waa 
inanimate,  and  that  there  was  no  god  but  nature.  (See 
Plastic  Nature).  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  who  not  only  revered  his  abilities 
and  learning,  but  alfo  rewarded  his  labours  with  un- 
bounded liberality.  He  wrote  different  treatifes,  all 
now  loft. 

STRAWBERRY,  in  botany.     See  Fragaha. 

STS..viBERRr-Tree.     Sec  Arbutus. 
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E      R      R      A      T      A: 

HI.  p.  1  24.  col.  2.  I.  1 1.     For  "  yet  brought,"  read  "  not  yet  brought." 
p.  2j8.  col.  1.  1.  20.     For  "  in  the  50th,"  read  "  in  the  57th." 

IX.  p.  470.  col.  1.  1.  20.     A  correfpondent  fays,  for  "  fummer  affiles,"  read  "  fpring  affixes.'" 

X.  p.  7.  col.  2.  1.  22.  from  bottom.     For  "  ifofceles  reclangle,"  read  "  ifofceles  triangle.1' 
p.  119.  col.  1. 1.  13.  from  bottom.     For  "  *f<8f«®-,"  read  "  etfiBw.". 

p.  471.  col.  2.  1.  27.     For  "  prevents,"  read  "  perverts." 

p.  542.  col.  i.  1.  1.  from  bottom.     Erafe  the  fentence  beginning  with  "  It  is  an  earldom." 

p.  549.  col.  2.  1.  37.     For  "  him,"  read  "  he." 

XIII.  p.  204.  col.  2.  1.  17.  For  "after  the  364th,  in  the  year  440,"  read  "  in  the  year  312,  or,  as  Ce- 

drenus  fays,  in  the  year  393." 

XIV.  p.  67.  col.  2.  1.  27.     For  "  St  Claget,"  read  «  Dr  Claget." 

XVI.  p.  196.  col.  2.  1.  23.      Inftead  of  the  fentence  beginning  with  "  In  Ae  mean  time,"  read  "  On 

the  9th  June  Admiral  Montague  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  returning 
«  to  port,  amounting  to  19  fail  of  the  line." 

p.  68  J.  col.  I.  1.  37.      For  "  Milan,"  read  «  Mifnaw." 
p.  606.  col.  2.  1.  i.     For  "  rw«wi*»f,f  read  "  '"^'""f  ;"  and  for  "a-xti-ra^a.,'*  read  "  cri.txTey.at" 

XVII.  p.  180.  col.  2.  1.  16.  from  bottom.      For  "  covers  them,"  read  "  it  covers." 
p.  524.  col.  2.  1.  12.     For  "  where,"  read  "  when." 

p.  C3",.  cob  2.  1.  30.     After  the  word  "likewife"  add  "poffible." 

p.  c  q6.  col.  2.  1.  18.  from  bottom.    Erafe  the  fentence  beginning  with  ths  word  "  Candidates." 

p.  67  r.  col.  2.  1.  23.     Erafe  the  word  "  regius." 

p.  678.  col.  2.  1.  12.     For  "  «->■«*«,"  read  »  *r>*<><» 

p.  728.  col.  2.  1.  18. '    For  "  Balydrene,"  read  "  Balydrone." 

p.  729.  col.  1.  1.  41.     For  "  1669,"  read  "  1769." 
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